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Headship of Christ 

. State. 

Ht^giia, Hijra 

. Calendar (Muslim). 

Hellenism . 

. Greek Religion, Israel. 

Helvetius 

. Encyclojuedists. 

Hereros 

. Bantu and S. Africa. 

Heriueiieuties 

. Interj)ietal,ion. 

Hermits 

. Monastici.sm. 

lletairism 

. Concuhiuiigc. 

Hicksites 

. Friends, Society of. 

Hierophant . 

, Mysteries, 

Higli ('hurch 

. Church of England. 

H igher Criticism . 

. Bible in the Church. 

Hot bach 

, Eucycloi):cdists. 

Hopkinsoiiians 

. Edwards and the New 
Engl.and 'I’lieology. 

Hospitals 

. Hospitalily (Cliristian). 

11 micas 

. Andeaiis, Fern. 

Humanity . 

. Culture. 

Humanity, Religion of I’ositivisrn. 

H yjena 

. Animals. 

Hydromancy 

. Divination. 








LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


A.H. = Anno Ilijrae (a.d. 622). 

Ak, = Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer. = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. =>: Anocrypha. 

Aq. = Anuila. 

Arab. - Arabia. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = AIUjs 'I'eHtament. 

AV = Authorized Version. 

AVm = Authorized Version rnnr;^in. 

A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (a.d. 639). 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. = circa, about. 

Can. =Canaanite. 
cf. com pare, 
ct. — contra.st. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = Elohist. 

edd.sseditions or e^litora 
Egyp. Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. =Ethiopic. 

EVs= English Version, 

f, stand following verse or page ; as Ac 10“** 
ff. sand following verses or pages : as Mt ir***®* 
Er. = French. 

Germ. = (ierman. 

Gr. a= Greek, 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuoh. 

Hiiny. * Hiniyaritic. 

Ir, «■ Irish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr, = Israelite. 

J = Juhwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jeru.salem. 

Jos, = Jo.sephu,s. 

LXX = SepLuagint. 

Min. =Mina;an. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT^Massoretic 'Fext. 
n. = note. 

N'r - New Testament. 

Ont. = Onl^elos. 

OT - Old Testament. 

1* = Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoin, = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

H = Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RViu = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. = Sabrt'an. 

Sum. =c Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic. 

Sept. =Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai tic. 

Skr, = Sanskrit. 

Symm. =Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number)--times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Thoodotion. 

TR = Textu.H Heceptus. 

tr. = translated or translation. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH^Westcott and Hurt’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn *= Genesis. 

Ca = Canticles. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is= Isaiah. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Jer = .leremiah. 

Nu = Numbers. 

La= Lamentations. 

Dt =c Deuteronomy, 

Vjzk - I>.ekicl. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg = ,ludges. 

Hos= Hosea, 

Ru = Ruth. 

JUJoe.l. 

1 S, 2 S~ 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic = Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. 

Nab = Nahum, 

Neh = Nehcmiah. 

IIab=IIabakkuk. 

E8t = Esther. 

Zeph — Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag= Haggai. 

P8 = Psalms. 

Zee —Zecluiriah. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Mai = Malachi, 

Ec= Eccle.sia.stes. 

Apocrypha. 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To = Tobit. 

Esdras. 

J th = Judith. 


Ad. Elst = Additions to 
K.sther. 

Wi.s = Wi.s<lom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Bar=i Baruch. 

Three = Song of the Three 
Children. 


Sub = Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasse.s. 

1 Mac, 2 Mac = l and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Mattliew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn = John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co. 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

F"ph= Ephe.Bians. 
l*h — Philippians. 

Col = Colossiaus. 


1 Th, 2 Th = l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 'I'i-l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Philem = Philemon. 

2 He-Hebrews. 

Ja = James. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev ^ Revelation. 


XV 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1 . The following authors’ names, when unoc^companied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen .9«m. ltdigionsgesch., 1888. 

Baldwin = of Fhilosophy and Psychologyy 

.8 vols. I'.)01-1905. 

TiB,Ti\\=^Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1881), 1891 ("1894). 

Benziiiger=//fj/y. Arduiologie, 1894. 

Brockelinaiin — ^zfi.vrA. d. arab. Litterntury 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - SacJian - Ayr. - Rom.. Rcchtshiich aus dem 
fuirflcn Jith.rhinnierf. 1880. 

Budge - tr'ofA' of the Egyptuuis, 2 vols. 1903. 

Darcinberg-Sagiio ~ 7vir^. des ant. grcc. et rom., 
1886-90. 

De la SauRSfive = 7a3/i/inf7t dcr Rcligioyisgesch.'^, 
1905. 

Denzinger = £'rn Symholortim '*, Freiburg 
iin Br., 1911. 

Deus.sen = 7>te Ehihts. d. IJpanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty— .<4777^^5* Desertn, 2 voLs. 1888. 

Grinun — jMythologie*, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teuftmir Mythology. 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger— 7j,V7j7(:nr-7/r/f>/;of/5’ fur Jiibd u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 ("1892), ii. 1883, snppl. 1886. 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder =/I//’('T/('/ ,r/n;r Spraeh.'irhatz, 1891 If. 

HoltzrnanTi-Zo])|]el-7.y6'x'iro?i /. 'Thcol. u. Kirchen- 
wesenr, 189'). 

Howitt—Ah/Ahv; Tribes of S. E. Avstr-alia, 1904. 

Jubainville 1 - (.'ours de LUt. rdtiguc, i.-.\ii., 188311’. 

Lagrange = Et udr.s.sur Irs rdigions srmitigue.s", 1904. 

Ijine —yl77 Arabie-Euglish lilrtionary, I8(i311. 

TaingjlL/Z'A, Rituat (tvd Rrligion-, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius = 7.)rj//.-aaV/r/- aits M'iggjden u. yEthivpicn, 
1849-1860. 

Liclitenl)(U'g('r - Enryr. des .sciences rdigieu.ses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski —//r/zif/Zvar/i der nordsem. Epigraphi/c, 

1898. 

McCurdy7/i'.s/'or7/, Prophecy,amd the MunuvientSy 
2 vols. 189.1-1896. 

Muir=:iS'a7?..<fZ'/a7 Te.rts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt = yl Conei.se Diet, of titc Assyrian 
Language, 189411'. 


Nowack = /,cArA77cA d. hcb. Arehdoloqie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-VVi,ssowa = 72«a?<;77.r;yr. der classischen Alter- 
tumsivissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Cliipiez = 77(.sL dc VArt dans VAntiquiUy 
1881 ir. 

Preller=72Z>77?.i.<fcA« Mytluilogie, 1858. 

R6ville = /Lc//flrio7?. fles peupies non-civilis6s, 1883. 

Umlwu = IJandwortc/rbueh d. bibl. Altertutns^, 1893- 
1894. 

llobinson--7h77^tm7 Researches ivPale.stine'^, 1856. 

llo.sclier-- Lex. d. gr. n. ram. Mythologie, 1884. 

Sell all-Her zog-.-7'Ac Kew Schaff-Herzog Encydo- 
pedia of ReVig. Knowledge, 1908 It. 

'dtdwnVtA —lilt>eRLexicon, 5 vol.s. 1869-1875. 

Schurer=::C,/F‘*, 3 vols. 1898-1901 {HJP, 5 vols. 
1890 If.]. 

Schwally ~ 7yc6c7J. naeh deni Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade = 77(3i. Wortcrbneh zum. AT, 1893. 

Smend —LeAr/iue/i der alttest. Rcligionsgcsch.^, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A..) — JlistorieMl Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1896. 

Smith (W. Rdigion of the Semites^, 1894. 

Sfiencer ( 11. ) = Prineijiles of Sociology 1885-1896. 

Si)en<‘er-Gillen“ —aVaiece Tribesof Central Australiay 
1899. 

Spcneer-( Jillen - A’or/'At:r7/. Tribes of Central 
A^idralia, 190.1, 

Swete-- The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 11’. 

Tylor (E. V>.)—Primitive Cult/nre'', 1891 ['‘1903]. 

Ucherweg -7//'.s7. of Philosophi/, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

Weber = ./j/<;/iAv7/c Thcologie av f Grand des Talmud 
u. 'vertoantlten Schriften -, 1897. 

Wiedemann — Die Religion tier alien TF.gypter, 
1890 [Eng. M., v(‘.vi.sed, Religion of the Anc. 
Egypt inns, 1897 ]. 

Wilkin.soju-d/fr?/?on-.s- and Cn.stoms of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

'L\vnv.~ JJie guttcsdienstiichen Vortrdqe der Juden'*, 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other standard works fifspumlly cited. 


.<4.i4 = Archiv fiir Anthropttlogic. 

AAOJ = American AuU(]uaiian and Oriental 
•loiirnal. 

APA }V =r. Abliandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschafl.cn. 

AE~Arc!iiy fiii- Ethnogi-af)hie. 

AEG — Ai^syr. and Eng. (Mossary (.Johns Hopkins 
Univer.sify). 

—Abhandhingen d. Gottinger Gc.s(!llschaft 
der Wisseiisclui,)leii. 

j4 6Wi —Arcliiv fur Ceschichte der Philosoj*hie. 

.<47/7/ = American llistoiical Jbn'icw. 

>1777’= Ancient llclircw 'rradifioii (llommel). 

>J./7’A = American .Journal of 1 Miilosophy, 

>l,//‘.s- = American .lournal of Psychology. 

>U7/P7? = American .Journal of Religious P.sycho- 
logy and bkhu-ation. 

= Ameri(’an .Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Tjiterafure. 

A,77'A = Aiuerican .lournal of Theology. 

ATlfC = Aiinales du Musee ( Juimet. 

>17'*L’.S’= American Palestine Kxiiloration Society. 

Archiv fiir Pajiyrusfor.schung. 

AR ~ Anthro])ological Review. 

A7/IE= Archiv fiir Roligionswi.ssenschaft. 

./4A' = Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


I HAT/= Ahhamllungen der Siiehsischen Gesellschaft 
(l(‘r Wissmischaften. 

A.S'oe^ l/Aniiee Sociologique. 

A.S'IP/-^ Areha-ologieal Survey of W. Italia. 

A A = A1 Igemeine Zeitung. 

HA G = Beitriige znr alten Geschichte. 

JJASS- Beitrage zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
' wis.s(-usehaft (edd. Delitzsch and llanpt). 

HCH = Bulletin de Corre.s]»otulam;e llullenique. 
JIE^ Bureau of Ethnology. 

11 f/ = Bo III I lay G aze t tee r. 

R.7—Be.llnm Judaieum (.Josephus). 

BL — Bnmpton Lectures. 

7>'7>7? = Bulletin de Litterature Ecclesiastique. 

7>C7/ = Bab. and Oriental Recorit. 

I 775’=Biltliotheca S.acra. 

I USA = Animal of the British School at Athens, 
j TiAVlA = Bulletin do la Soc. archeoJogiqiie a Alex- 
] andrie. 

I liSAL — Bui letin d(“. la Soc. d’A n tl i ro] lologie de Lyon. 
7/»8>lP = Bulletin de la Soc. d’Antluopologie, etc., 
Paris. 

7hSY7= Bullet in de la Soe. dc Gcographie, 
777’AZ=;BvKldhist 'I'cxf. Society. 

Biblical World. 

Bi/ = Bibli3che Zeit.schrifL. 



LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS xvii 


C/4/i?L = Conipte8 rendns de I’Acad^mie des In¬ 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

(7B7’5= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE = Calliolic Encyclopaedia. 

C'/'’=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 
CGS—C\x\ts of the Greek States (Farnoll). 

(77 = Census of ln<lia. 

C'//l=Corpusln8crip. Atticarum. 

(7/^ = Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

C76y=:Corpu8 Inscrip. Graecarurn. 

(7/L = Corpus Inscrip. Latinaruni. 

C7/5^= Corpus Inscrip. Seniiticarum. 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eri”. 
tr. of KAT '^; see belowj. 

(772 = Con temporary Review. 

(7«J? = Celtic Review. 

6772= Classical Review. 

^^72 = Church Quarterly Review. 

C'.S’Ti’T, = Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DACL — Diet. d’Areh6ologie chr6tienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

77.R = l)ict. of the Bible. 

= Diet, of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB = Diet, of Christian Biography (Smith- 
Wace). 

7)C'(7 = Dict. of Christ and the Go.spels. 

7)7=Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

7)A72 = Dict. of National Biography. 

7)P/iP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 

7)IF-<4 IF'=Denk.schriften aer Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaft-en. 

72'5»= Encyclopaedia Biblica. 

.^71r=En^clopaedia Britannica. 
j&777’71f=Egyp. Explor. Fun<l Memoirs. 

.£'7= Kncyclopjcdia of Islam. 

ERE:^’V\\^ present work. 

Exp = Flxpositor. 

7^a:7>7’= Exposit-ory Times. 

7’7/6’ = Fragmenta Historicorum Grjccorum (coll. 

C. Muller, Paris, 1885). 

7’X=Folklore. 

7Yv./=F'olklore Journal. 

77.72 = Folklore Record. 

GA = Gazette Arcldiologique. 

6^7^^=Golden Bough* (Frazer). 

6'6'A =Gdttingi8che Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

6^(r’iV = Gottingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
Bchaften zu Gdttingen). 

G^7><4/’=Grundri.ss d. Indo-Arischen l*hiIologie. 
G7rP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
(;,/F'=Ge8chichte des Judischen Volkes. 

GF7 = Ge8chichte des Volkes Israel. 

77A7= Handbook of Americ-iin Indians. 

HDB= Hji-stings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

IIE= Historia Eeclesiostica. 

77(7777. = Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith), 

777= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

77./P= History of the Jewish Peo])le. 

77A= Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB— Handwbrterbuch. 

7.4= Indian Antiquary. 

76'6'= International Critical Commentary. 

7CY7 = International Congress of Orientalists. 
ICE= Indian Census Report (1901). 

7(r = Inscrip. Grije(!ffi (publ. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873(1.). 

7(7A = Inscrip. Grtecm Antiquissiime. 

76^7= Imperial Gazetteer of India* (ISS5); new 
edition (1908-1909). 

7.7P = International -lournal of Ethics. 

7P7. = International Theological Library. 

JA = Journal Asiatique, 

t/yl77. = Journal of American Folklore. 

•7.47=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 


t7A0/S=Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

7.4(S’P = Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

7.42)Pc = Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

•7P7 = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

7PPiS=Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

77) = Journal des D6bats. 

J7)rA = Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE = Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS = Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. 

7776'= Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

t777iS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

./7Z= Jen&er Litteraturzeitung. 

,77*A=Journal of Philology. 

7PP/t=Jahrbiicher f. protest. Theologie. 

7PPS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

J^P = Jewish Quarterly Review. 

.772.47= Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

.772.4aS’=J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J72.4iS'Po = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

772.4iSC^= Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

7P.4.9A’'= Journal of the Roj’^al Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

7^6^^=Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

.77^57 = Journal of Theological Studies. 

r*= Die Keilinschriften und das AT (Schrader), 
1883. 

A'A47’* = Zimmern-Winckler’8 ed. of the preceding 
[really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or A''iP = Keilin8chriftliche Bibliothek (Schra¬ 
der), 1889 ir. 

TTfr 7^ = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBI =Literarisches Centralblatt. 

7J)PA = Literaturblatt fiir Oriental, l^hilologie. 

77)7= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

7a/* = Legend of I’erseus (liarHand). 

7/.SVS2 = Leipziger sein. Studien. 

7l/ = M6lu8ine. 

J7vl7P7 = M6moires de I’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA W = Monatsbericht d. Berliner Akod. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH = Monumenta Germanim Historica (Pertz). 

J76'7F= Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fur jiid- 
ische Volkskunde. 

J7(/HV=MonatsHchrift f. Gescliichte u. Wi.ssen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

Af7= Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV — Mittheilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Paldstina-Vereins. 

J/A' = Methodist Review. 

M F6’ = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Ge.sell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wi.ssen.schaft des 
.Judentums. 

NBA (7= Nuovo Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

AX’rrNineteenth Century. 

NnWB=^ Neuhebraisches Worterbuch. 

A7A^=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

A7iZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

A"(J = Notes and Queries. 

A'72 = Native Races of the Pacilic States (Bancroft). 

NTZG = Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

CA7>=Oxford F.nglisii Dictionary (Murray). 

OLZ = Orientalisclie Litteraturzeitung. 

(AS’= Onornastica Sacra. 

0'TJC-i)\A Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

0PP=Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS= Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 

P.4^77= Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bomlmy. 



»viii LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


PJ5 = Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBj&= Publication8 of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
^6^= IViniitive Culture (Tylor). 

P-EP7l/ = Palestine Exploration Fund Memoirs. 
PEFSt - Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement. 

P(? = Patrologia Grseca (Migne). 

P«/P = Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

Pi/= Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PJV^ = Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PP:= Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PPP*=Prot. RealencyclopUdie (Herzo"-Hauck). 
PPP = Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PPaS' = Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PP.S’P= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 
PSBA — Proceedings of the Soc. of Biblical Arch®- 
olog^y. 

PT/S'= Pali Text Society. 

PA = Revue Arch6ologique. 

PAn<A = Revue d’Anthropologie. 

PA»S= Royal Asiatic Society. 

PA ssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

JiB = Revue Biblique. 

PPP 1F= Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

PC's Revue (Jritique. 

PCe(f = Revue Celtique. 

PCA=Revue Chr6tienne. 

RDM = Revue des Deux Mondes. 
PP=:Realencyclopadie. 

PP(r~ Revue des fitudea Grecquea. 

REg = Revue Egyntologique. 

REJ=l{evue des Etudes Juives. 

PPTA = Revue d’Ethnographie. 

PPZ/P = Revue d’Histoire et de Litt6rature Re* 
ligieuses. 

PPPar Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. 

PiV=Revue Nuraismatique. 

PP = Records of the Past. 

PPA=: Revue Philosophique. 

PCsROmische Quartalschrift, 

RS = Revue s^mitique d’fipigraphie et d’Hist. 
ancienne. 

RSA =Recueil de la Soc. arch6ologique. 

P/S'/= Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 
RTAP= kocueil de Travaux r61atifs h rArch6ologie 
et k la Philologie. 

P7’P = Revue des traditions populaires. 
RThPh=Rev\xe de Th^ologie et de Philo.sophie. 
Prr=RGcueil de Travaux. 

P WB = Realworterbuch. 


jS'PA lF~Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akad. d. 
Wisaenschaften. 

^7>P=Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

.-VP/i = Sacred Books of the East. 

»S'ZfC7'=Sacred Books of the 01’ (Hebrew). 

<S’PP=Single-vol. Diet of the Bible (Hastings). 
»S7ir~Studien u Kritikeii 

SMA — Sitzungsberichte derMunchener Akademie. 
PPC H"' = Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl Sachs. Gesellsch, 
d Wissenscliaften. 

SWA ir=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akad. d. 
Wi.ssenschaften. 

TAP A =Transactions of American Philological 
A.-^.sociation. 

7’ASV='riansactionH of the Asiatic Soc. of Japan. 
7’C=Tribes and Caste.s 

77i\S’=Transactions of Ktlinological Society. 

ThLZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 
7’A7’='rheol Tijdschrift 

77£//.s'=Tran8action8 of Royal Historical Society. 
P7i*S7/= Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgii. 
7’AS' = Text.s and Studies. 

7’S7iA »= Trans, of the Soc. of Biblical Arclueology. 
7’f7=Texte u. Untersuchungen. 

IFA/= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
land e«. 

ZA = Zeitsebrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift fiir kgyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wi.ssenschaft. 

ZA7’H^= Zeitschrift fiir die alttest. Wis.senschaft. 
ZeVt'—Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZC/'=Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie. 

ZPA = Zeitschrift fiir deutsidies Altertum. 

ZDMG — Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenland- 
ischen GeseJlschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitsclirift des deutschen Paliistina- 
Verein.s. 

ZP=:Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologic. 

ZA''P= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 

Z/'rG = Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengesc.hichte. 

ZA’'7’= Zeitschrift fiir kathol. Tlieologie. 

ZA’'1FA = Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wi.ssenschaft u. 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZJf= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZAPZeitschrift fiir die neutest. Wis.senschaft. 
ZPAP=: Zeitsciirift fiir Philosophic und Piidagogik. 
Z77\' = Zeitsclirift fiir Theologie n. Kirche. 

Z FA'"—Zeitschrift fiir Volkskunde. 

ZVRW = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZIFr= Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie 


[A muall superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT\ LOT\ etc.] 
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FICTION (Primitive, Oriental, and Grmco- 
Ivoman).—Py the term ‘liction’ in the literary 
.sense we understand any tale or narrative—what¬ 
ever it.s hui^th and whetlier in poetry or prose— 
told or written for ainuseinent or for instnietion. 
This rouGi working delinition must, however, 
receive eousiderahle modification, for the fable and 
the jtarahle [qq-v,] are scarcely fiction in the usual 
accei)tation of the term ; nor does the definition 
seem to account for the origin of fiction, but to 
apply solely to its later forms and developments. 

I. Origin.—Tlie origin of liction is impossible to 
determine with certainty. In its earliest knowm 
form it may be divided, as by MacCulloch, into 
Sagas and Murdmi : 

‘ In the sapa, incidents are related of supernatural personages, 
of heroes and heroines, who have definite names and are be¬ 
lieved to have once actually existed, while they are also attached 
to definite places. The sapa thus is to a larpe extent e<iuivaleiit 
to the myth. In the Marchen all is vapue, iinperHonal, in¬ 
definite ; for, as M. Dozen says, “the absence of naiiies is one 
of the characteristics of true popular tales ’’ ’ (CF, London, 11)05, 
p. 450). 

{a) The SfTfja. —This type, represented most 
familinrly by the bulk of (lid Icelandic literatiire, 
and also seen, for example, in the///ar/and Odi/ssey, 
the Arthurian cycle (see AhTHUR, AhthUKIAN 
CYCLE), tlie Irish Tain li6 Cuahuje, the Panjabi 
Raja Ra,sala, the Euroj)ean Charlemagne, the 
Oriental Alexander the (Jreat cycles, etc., is prob¬ 
ably historical in origin. There is here, in other 
Words, doubtless a kernel of real events, about 
which the mytho])ocic tendency common to the 
entire human race has clustered events which may 
or may not be historic. In the batter case they 
may have been performed by others than the 
characters to whom they are ascribed, and to w'liich 
—in view of changed beliefs and outlook upon life— 
motives, assisting and thwarting agencies, and even 
result.s may be assigned that are radically dill'erent 
from, or even diametrically opposed to, those which 
were in the original form of the saga in question. 
Tims, the saga constitutes the earliest type of 
history, and it is po.ssible, in great part, to recon¬ 
struct a large portion of real history by the excision 
of material obviously fictitious. Sucli history can 
in no case (except w here, as in the Alexander cycle, 
authentic historical materials are elsewhere given) 
be regarded as other than a more or less close ap- 
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proximation to the course of events as they actually 
took place ; and the conclusion of the most con¬ 
scientious investigators will perforce difl'er widely 
as regards the historicity of alleged events of prime 
importance to the credibility of tlie saga. Coii- 
spi(;n<)u.s example.s of this type are the Malay Seynru 
Malayu (tr. Leyden, Malay Annals, London, 1821 ; 
(I. Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der Tiaturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, V. i. 100-112) and the Maori 
epics (Grey, Polynes. Mythoi. and Ancient Tradi¬ 
tional Hist, of the Neiv Zealand Race, London, 1855), 
whore the historical basis is readily discernible, 
despite the legendary accretions. Indeed, there is 
practically no people which does not possess at least 
one saga as to its origin and liistory. But, being 
designed primarily to preserve history, the saga 
cannot properly he cla.s.sed a.s fiction. 

(b) The Mdrchen. —With the Mdrrhen the case 
is diflerent, although the two are often confused, 
so that, as MacCulloch says {loc. cit .): 

‘ What in told as a sa^a in one country occurs as a Mdrchen 
in another place. Po.salljly Mdrchen are the deteriorated form 
of .sapas; on the other hand, a sapa may merely be a Mdrchen 
to the personapes of which definite names h.ave been given. 
Hence, we can hardly ullirin yet which is the earlier of the two ; 
nor is there any pood reason for supposinp that both forms of 
the folk-tale may not have been invented separately. But, 
judpinp by most coIlcctionB of savage fulk-tales, the earliest 
stories must have had more or less of the saga form, more 
esi)ecially if we consider saga and myth to be closely related. 
We have seen how many European folk-tale incidents exist as 
separate stories among savapes, hut told of this or the other 
traditional personage. These are sagas or myths. They may, 
however, be told occasionally of no one in particular; then they 
are savage Marchen. Moreover, where a more or less elaborate 
story told by savages can be proved to have reached them by 
diffusion or borrowing, almost invariably the actors in it have 
become the well-known heroes or divinities of the tribe. In 
other words, a story told in Europe as a Mdrchen becomes a 
gaga when it is adopted by savages.’ 

The Mdrchen is normally sliorter than the saga, 
and it very frequently has a didactic purpo.so which 
is foreign to the e.ssence of the saga ; we may even 
say that, in its didactic aspect, the Mdrchen is the 
parent of the fable, the main difference being that 
in the latter the ‘moral’ is clearly indicated, while 
in the former it may be drawn or not, if present, 
or may ho altogether lacking, or may have differ¬ 
ent morals in different versions. As an instance 
we may take a story wIio.se earliest known form is 
found in the Parlchatanira (iii. 4). 

Hero a Brahman secures a goat for sacrifice, and is seen by 
three rogues, who plan to get the animal. Standing at intervaU 
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alonif hb road, the first asks him why he carries a dog, the second 
a dead child, and the third an ass. The Brahman, thinking his 
goat is a demon, throws it down and runs away, while the rogues 
enjov a feast. The moral here given is: ‘ Hogues gifted with 
much understanding, with good discrimfnation, and superior 
in strength, are able to deceive.' In the Hitopadeia (iv. 10) 
the moral is: ‘He who, with himself for a standard, judges a 
knave to speak the truth, is deceived by him*; and in the 
KathcLaaritHugara (x. vi. 61-08) that: ‘Numbers conquer in 
this world.’ In the Decameron (ix. 3) the rogues make Calen- 
driuo believe that he is with child, and conspire with a physician 
to extort money from him for an abortion ; no moral is given. 
In the Qesta Rumanorum {ckxxu.) three physicians so convince 
their rival that he has leprosy that he contracts the disease, 
the three physicians being ‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life,’ or the world, the fiesh, and the 
devil, who often corrupt the good physician, i.e. a prelate or 
confessor, so that he is driven from the Church (for further 
parallels, see Benfey, Pantachatantra, Leipzig, 1859, ii. 366- 
367; Geata Rmnajiorum, ed. Oesterley, p. 733 f.). 

Many of the Mdrchen, as is clear from Mac- 
Culloch’s masterly CF^ are the detritus of older 
sagas; and a still greater number are distinctly 
ffitiological in character, as in our familiar story 
of how the robin got its red breast, although the 
latter category more properly comes under the 
rubrics of myth and folklore (i/y.y.); and a third 
class rei»re.sent8 primitive religious beliefs, as in 
l*usH in lioots, Beauty and the lieast, Bluebeard, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. In ail the.se cases— 
historical, mythical, and survivalistic—the original 
motive was profoundly serious. Indeed, the present 
w’riter is inclined to believe that primitive man did 
relatively little for mere amusement (cf. above, 
vol. iv. p. 868). 

Yet this statement obviously demands much 
qualification. Men may Ite nrofoundly in earnest, 
and yet the necessity for relaxation and the cap¬ 
acity for enjoyment of it are innate in primitive 
man, as in the most highly develojied of modern 
humanity. Just as we may read tiction of the most 
superficial character for the sake of recreation, or 
may turn to a jisyehological or problem novel or to 
a historical romance for delineation of character 
or for a reconstruction of oygone times, and derive 
a true Aristotelian katharsis and elevating stimulus 
and joy from the reading or the hearing of the tale, 
BO it tlouhtless was with primitive man. And, 
just as children delight in hearing stories to-day, 
so early man (and early child) found joy, after the 
day’s work was done,^ in similar reciral.s. Only, 
what to us are fairy stories and jialpahle fictions 
were to him very real and entirely possible. 

Thus, then, amusement and recreation, if not 
the prime factors, soon came to be potent agencies 
in fostering the growth of fiction ; nor is there any 
reason why amusement and recreation should not 
be combined with history, myth, and folk-belief. 
Indeed, there mu.st be .some element of plea.sure if 
the tale is to survive, this pleasure bein^ of every 
type, from mere amusement or frank ribaldry to 
the highest intellectual katharsis or minute dissec¬ 
tion of character. In the early stage the hero must 
be the embodiment of all the popular virtues, and 
must be victorious over every oastacle; later, as 
in the Morte (FArthur, temporal success is un¬ 
essential, more stress being laid on nobility of soul ; 
finally, in some types of fiction it becomes possible 
for the hero not only to meet defeat, but also to be 
characterized by ignoble qualities, so that the novel 
becomes a study of degeneration, not of progress, 
as in Harold Frederic’s Damnation of Theron Ware 
(1896 ; known in Britain under the title of Illumi¬ 
nation). Yet the last-named tyiie of fiction can 
scarcely hope to be popular ; for tlie middle classes, 

1 The time at which sagas and Mdrchen are preferably told is 
at night, as among the Amor. Indians and Micronesians (Waitz- 
Geriaiid, iii. 234 f., v. ii. 81), Guiana Indians (Im Thurn, Ammg 
the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 216), Africans (Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Africa, London, 1904, p. S30; Stru 3 'f, in 
Anthropos, iii. [1908] 742), Hindus (Steel and Temple, Wide¬ 
awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, pp. vii, 2-8 ; Vnsavadattd, tr. 
Gray New York, 1912, p. 96), Persians (The Thousand Nights 
and One Night, Introd.), and Europeans generally (CF, 2). 


who.se mental attitude represents the national 
standard, are insufficiently developed to appreciate 
a novel wdiich is wholly ‘unpleasant’; alLliough it 
can scarcely be doubted that such fiction, when 
seriou.sly undertaken, is j>erfectly legitimate, and 
that the horror which it excites arouses an ethical 
resolve to endeavour to avoid becoming such a person 
as is portrayed in it. 

Whether, at the first, there w^as ‘make-believe’ 
seems questionable, and yet at a very early time 
there must have arisen a fund of anecdote which 
formed the genesis of a short form of fiction—of 
which all traces have long since vanislied—pre¬ 
cisely as so much of our own fiction is more or 
less drawn from real types, so that we must say, 
if it is to meet with approval, se non 6 vero, 6 ben 
trovato. 

(c) Diffusion .—The problem of the diffusion of 
fiction-incidents is extremely involved. The story¬ 
telling instinct is universal, and the widely diver¬ 
gent national types—to which attention will be 
devoted below—.show that various peoples have 
indej>endent!y developed their own classes of fic¬ 
tion in accordance with their distinctive modes of 
thought. It is pos.sihle, however, that the question 
is somewhat more coini)licated than it seems. 
Attention has been called by Mrs. Flora Steel and 
Sir Richard Temple {Wide-awake Stories, 387 f.) 
to the fact that, ‘ since the incidents are more apt 
to retain their stock forms than the plots, they 
make up the most irnj)ortant portion of a tale from 
the investigator’s point of view.’ In some instances 
the incident is so unusual that borrowing would he 
the first tliouglit, w'ere not the dilliculties in the 
way of such an hyitothesis so great as })ractically 
to forbid it (cf., also, CF, 23, 45811.). Flsewhere 
the process of borrowing is evident, as in the 
African story of lirer Rabbit and the Tar-Baby 
(Harris, Unde Remus, his Songs and his Sayings, 
New York, 1881, i»p. 23-25), which appears, with 
the substitution of a Frenchman for Bifir Fox, in 
a Biloxi (Louisiana) tale (47 Ihilt. BE [1012], ]»]». 
13-15). While we must recognize that inter¬ 
communication was ju'obably more extensiv^e than 
is commonly believed (cf. llirt, Indoqn'mnnen, 
Stra.ssburg,‘1905-07, pp. 317 ft'., 395 If), and that in 
this way there was a very general transmission of 
folk-tale incidents, it is .safest,, in our present state 
of knowledge, to aiiojit a conservative jiosition, and 
to hold, unless there is [)ositive evidence or very 
strong probability to the contrary, that these in¬ 
cidents are derived from similar experiences and 
from tlie essentially uniform psychology common 
to the entire human race. 

(d) Earliest form .—The ordinary speech of man 
is in prose, and we may accordingly be certain 
that tlie most primitive Mdrchen, as recorded, for 
instance, among the N. Amer. Indians, were also 
in pro.se. The same was probably the case with 
the saga. Yet, while prose is easier for normal 
conversation, it is less easy to recollect and repeat 
accurately than poetry. Accordingly we find that 
there was a tendency, when the sagas and such 
Mdrchen as were deemed of greater importance 
developed to con.sidcrable length, to recite them iu 
verse. In other cases, as in Old Irish, or in the 
Panjabi Rfija Rasalu cycle, there is a commingling 
of prose and verse, the cante-fable, in which the 
speeches of the principal characters, quasi-sum¬ 
maries of the tales, or indications of especialW 
important situations are given in verse, the bulk 
of the narrative being in prose. As a matter of 
fact, the co-existence of poetic (bardic) ami prose 
(folk tale) versions of the .same tlieme may be found 
in N. India to-day, and it is well known that the 
former tyjie preserves tlie text much more faith¬ 
fully than the latter, where the resultant record is 
usually tiie form most in vogue. In the case of 
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commingled prose and verse, the latter is retained 
faitlifully, and may even serve as the nucleus for 
a new folk-tale. Moreover, there is a tendency 
for the bardie element to break down into the folk¬ 
tale and for the poetry to be turned into prose, to 
the detriment of faithful transmission, but to the 
encouragement, it may be suggested, of transfer 
of incident. The Raja Kasalu cycle is a case in 
which these processes may be witne.s.ses in actual 
operation (Temi)le, Legends of the Panjdb, Bombay, 
1884-1900, i. pp. v-vii; Swynnerton, liumantic 
Tales from ttie Panjdb, Westminster, 1903, p. 
xxix). The cantefable may be in part a degene¬ 
ration of the bardic poem, and in part a tran.sition 
from the primitive prose Mdrehen or saga to the 
poem, in both cases standing midway between the 
two; and in the break-down of the bardic jmern 
into the prose folk tale we may see yet anotlier in¬ 
stance of a course of development forming a com¬ 
plete circle and returning to its starting-point, 
which, in the special case under consideration, 
seems to have been prose (cf, OF, 480-482). 

2. History.—(«) Primitive. —A cliarming picture 
of the mode of presentation of primitive types 
of fiction is given by Alice Fletcher and Francis 
La Flesche, liimself an Omaha, in their record of 
the Omaha Indians {fi7 /I’A’jE'IF [1911], p. 370): 

' Story-lellinjf was the delight of every one during the winter 
evenings. It was then that the old folk drew on their store of 
meiriorit'H ; and myths, fables, the adventures of the pygmies 
and of the (jajazhe (the? little people wlio yday about the woods 
and prair)e.s anfl lead people astray)—all these and also aetnal 
ocourrences were recited with varying intonation and illustra¬ 
tive gesture, sometimes interspersed with song, which added to 
the ell'ect and heightened the spell of the story or myth over 
the listeners clustered about the blazing fire.’ 

The Amer. Indian stories cover a wide range, as 
was noted in 1862 by Waitz-Gerland (iii. 2.32-235). 
Since the time of VVaitz almost every volume of 
tile annual rejiorts and the bulletins of the Bureau 
of American Ktlinology adds new material. 

Where there is such wealLli of material, selection is both 
difficult and invidious, but particularly excellent collections are 
to be found, among more recent works, in Hand’s Legenda of 
the Micirutcs (ed. Helen Webster, London, Cushing’s 

Zufli Folk-Tales (New York, 1901); Orinneirs ratonee Hero 
Sforie.^ and Folk-Tales (do. 1889); and Rink's Talcs and Tra¬ 
ditions of the Eskimo (London, IST.'i). 

'I’lie same general observations ajiply to the 
primitive fiction of the Oceanic region, though here 
there is a richer fantasy than in America. Tlie 
Folynesians have not merely a large number of 
elaborate sagas and myths, but are also expert in 
the telling of Mdrehen, their attainments being 
thus summarized by Waitz-Gerland (vi. 98 f.): 

‘Neben diesen ernsten, epischen Erzivhlungen pffegten und 
nflfgen sie auch sonst sich gern durch Erzahlungen zu unter- 
nalton, oft aus deui yugreif, wo sie dann ernstes, schreckliches, 
komisches, oft auch nicht sehr dezentea, oft aber auch sehr aninu- 
thiges vorbringen. Outc Krzahler sind sehr beliebt und daher 
sehr gosucht (Moerenhout, Toyages aux lies du Grand Ocean, 
Paris, 1837, ii. 81). Erflnderisch und phantasiereich Bind sio in 
hohem Maasse. In Tonga bilden haiifig Besuche in Bulotu und 
Schilderungen dor Gbtterheimat, odor erdichtete Ueisen ins 
Land der Papalangi, dor Europiier, das nut den tollsten Ueher- 
treibungen, aber oft aufs witzigste geschildert wird, den Inhalt 
dieaer Erzahlungen (Mariner, Tonga Islands, London, 1818, ii. 
120, 384). Auch den Europaern erzahlten sie, anfangs wohl unbe- 
fangen, solche Geschichten, womlt sic sich zu unterhaltcn 
pflegten ; als sie aber sahen, dass jene manches davon fiir baare 
Miinze nahinen, so reizte sie das immer mchr, da Andero zu 
necken ihnen groese Freude macht und sie erziihlien immer 
ausschweiferende Dinge.' 

For collections of Oceanic sagas and Mdrehen, reference may 
be made to such works as K. M. Clarke’s Maori Tales and 
Legends (London, 1896); Gill’s Myths and Songs from the S. 
Pacific (do. 1876): and K. L. Parker’s Australian Legendary 
Tale's (do. 1896). Similarly Africa, though more distinguished 
for its beast-fables, possesses many Mdrehen, as is shown by such 
collections as B6rcnger-P<5rand’s Contes de la Se.nfgambie{Var\s, 
1886); Callaway’s Nursery Talcs, Traditions, and Histories of 
the Zultis (London, 1868); Cbatelain's Folk-Tales of Angola 
(Boston, 1894); Ferrand’s Contes populaires rnalgaches (Paris, 
1894); Jacottet’s t'ontes populaires des Ba-Soutos (do. 1895); 
Steere’s Swahili Tales (London, 1870) ; and Schbnharl’s Mdrehen 
und Fahe.ln . . . der Ewe-Neger von Togo (Dresden, 1909). 

(6) Egyptian. — Turning from the primitive 
peoples, whose rudimentary fiction is also repre¬ 


sented by such collections as Chamberlain’s Aino 
Folk-Tales (London, 1888), to nations p 088 e.s 8 ing a 
developed literature, the most ancient specimens 
of fiction are to be found among the Egyptians, 
whose romances are most conveniently collected by 
Maspero {Contes populaires de VKgypte ancienn^, 
Faris, 1906). To this category belong the famous 
Tale of the Two Brothers (XlXth dynasty) and the 
almost eaually well-known Tale of King Khufui 
and the Magicians (XVIIIth dynasty)—the latter 
the earliest instance of the ‘ box arrangement ’ of 
stories within stories, which is later found in the 
Greek and Sanskrit romances, 2'hc Thousand Eights 
and One Night, the Decameron, etc. Both tliese 
Egyptian romances belong to the Mdrehen type, or 
to fiction in the real sense, as do the Story of a 
Salt-Maker (Xlllth dynasty), the Adventures of 
Sdtni-Khdmois (Ftolcmaic })eriocl), and a fragmen¬ 
tary ghost-story (XXth dynasty). The favourite 
type of Egyptian fiction seems to have been, how¬ 
ever, the liistorieal romance, sjteeimensof whicli sur¬ 
vive in the Adventures (f Sinuhit, How Thutii took 
the City of Joppa (XXth dynasty), 'The Daughter 
of the f rince of Bakhtan, The Predestined Prince 
(XXth dynasty), The Story of Ilhampsinitos (Saite 
period). The Seizure of the Cuirass, and The Story of 
a Sailor (Ftolemaic period). 

The general type of h^gyi)tian fiction is so simple 
as to be almost jejune, but for that very reason it 
bears a stamp of veracity so plausible that only 
exact knowle<lgc can in some instances distinguish 
fact from romance ; and, as being the earliest ex- 
amf)le of literary fiction, the Egyptian romance 
possesse.s a very Jeej) interest for ail students of the 
subject. Its worst defect, from t he modern Occi¬ 
dental point of view, is the monotonous repetition 
of the speeches placed in tlie mouths of the char¬ 
acters, so that frequently the framework of the 
story itself becomes almost negligible. 

{(:] Arabic. —(Jf all Oriental fiction unquestion¬ 
ably the most familiar to us is the Arabic, tlianks to 
the Arabian Nights, more accurately known as The 
'ThousandNights and One Night. Introduced into 
Europe by Galland in 1704-08, this famous collec¬ 
tion, the full history of which has still to be written 
(cf. Brockelmann, Gesrh. der arab. Lit., Weimar, 
1898-1902, ii. 58-62 ; Chauvin, Bibliog. des ouvrages 
arabes ou relatifs aux Arabes, publU.s' dams VEurope 
ehrtt. de ISIO d 1SS5, Li(>ge, 1892-1909, iv.-vii.), 
formed the basis of a scries of imitations in France, 
such as Gueulette’s71/iZ/e et un quart d'heure, Contes 
chinoises, and Sultanes de Guzaratte ; andCaylus’s 
Contes orientaux. Yet The Thousand ana One 
Nights, of which countless expurgated translations 
have appeared (notably by Lane [London, 1841]), 
be.sides two masterly complete English versions (by 
Burton, 13 vols., Benare.s, 1885-88; and Fuyrie, 12 
voks., London, 1882-84 ; the French version of Mar- 
drus, 16 vols., Faris, 1899-1904, must be used with 
caution), is not Arabic, but Indian, in origin, and 
is derived immediately from a lost I’alilavi version. 
The very composite character of this collection is 
well summarized by Huart {Hist, cf Arabic Lit., 
London, 1903, pp. 400-402) as follows; 

‘To begin with, there is an ancient ground-work,probably of 
Indian origin, marked by much indulgence in phantasmagoric 
description, as the tale of the Fisherman and the Genius. Then, 
at Bagdfi,d, we have love stories, and adventures in the bazaars. 
. . . Into this cycle of popular tales some literary excerpts 
have slipped, such as the story of the Omeyyad Caliph 'Umar 
ibn 'Abaal-'Aziz and the poets. A third and more recent group 
is formed by the adventures in Cairo, grouped about the char¬ 
acters called Ahmad al-Danaf and Dalila. These are fantastic 
and supernatural stories, some of which would appear to be a 
survival fron) ancient Egyptian days. Others, such as the story 
of Bulftqiyfl., inserted into that of j(l&8ib Karim al-din, . , . are 
decidedly Jewish in their origin. ... A further and, as might 
almost be said, a torcihlo introduction into this collection of popu¬ 
lar tales (necessitated l)v an adherence to the number of one thou¬ 
sand and one, to which the prologue bound the compilers) is that 
of certain romances of chivalry, such as the story of 'Umar al- 
Mu‘iu&n, and even of a romance of adventure by sea, the story 
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of Sindhad the Sailor, the oritjfin of which f'OM back to the palmv 
days of trade in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, and 
which was probably composed at liaasora during tlie tenth 
century. The book, as we now possess it, must have been drawn 
up in comparatively recent times, for it contains the stories ol 
Qamar al-Zam&n and the Jewrdler’s wife, of Ma'rhf and his wife 
Ffl|;ima, both of them belonging to the sixteenth century, an< 
also the tale of Abb Qir the Dyer and AbQ Sir the Barber, the 
most modern of all.’ 

The great national Arab romance, however, is 
the liotaance of ' Antar, which, in its present form, 
dates from the period of the Crusades. It is in 
simple style, and is of value for its pictures of the 
life of the deHcrt Arabs (cf. Caus.sin de l*ereeval, 
JA II. xii. [1833] 97-123, xiv. [1834] 317-347; and 
Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern JEgyp- 
tians, London, 1871, pp. 103-144, where the Arabic 
romances are summarized and e.stiraated ; partial 
Eng. tr. by llaniilton, 4 vols., do. 1820). Here 
must he included also the great cycle of the lianu 
Hildl (summary by Iluart, 405-407), the Ronmnee 
of Saif dhul-Yazan (P'r. tr. by Ali Bey, Constan¬ 
tinople, 1847), and the Saif al-Tijan. 

(d) Syriac, etc. —In this literature, besides the 
story of Abiqar {g.v.), the d(^[)artn)ent of fiction 
may he regarded as including the romance of ,Jidian 
the Apostate (ed. Holliiianii, Leyden, 1880); the 
Cave of Treasures (ed. and tr. Bezold, Leipzig, 
1888) ; and the cycle of the Seven Sleepers (cf. 
Gui(li, Testi orientali sopra % sette dormienti di 
Efeso, Rome, 1885). 

In Babylonian and Ethiopic no works of fiction 
are recorded, and the instances of Mdrchen in the 
OT alleged by (junkel (Kultur der Geyenwart, Leip¬ 
zig, 1906, I. vii. 73)-—Am 5‘^ p]zk 16, Is 5^ Jonah 
—can by no means be assigned unhesitatingly 
to this class. In the NT some of the parables of 
our Ijord may have been faken by Him from 
Mdrchen {e.g. Mt 18'-^'^'‘ 22‘'*'^^ Lk ; and to 

the same category may belong a number of the 
Talmudic and Midrashic parables and illustrative 
stories (see art. Bab able). At the same time, it 
is obvious that the lack of written fiction does not 
imply that Mdrchen and sagas were not current in 
great numbers ; Armenian literature, for instance, 
IS devoid of the romance, but tlie folk-tab; is very 
ix)pular (cf. Chalatianz, Armen. Mdrchen und 
Sagen, Leipzig, n.d.). 

{e) Indian. —The JfarcAcn-litcrature of India is 
enormous, and is represented in Sanskrit by such 
collectioms as the Kathdsaritsdgara (Eng. tr. by 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1884-87), Kgthdko^a (Phig. tr. 
by Tawney, liOiidon, 1895), and Sukasaptati{Cxer\n. 
tr. by Schmidt, Kiel, 1894, Stuttgart, 1898). The 
oldest formal Indian romance i.s 1 >andin’s I)a.^aku- 
indrarharita (Germ. tr. by Meyer, Leipzig, 1902), 
a capital romance of roguery, written about the Ctii 
cent. A.D., and the only Sanskrit romance which 
can lay claim to general interest. P’ollowing this, 
every dovie.e of the highly artilieial Sanskrit kdvyn 
.style was calh;d into requisition by Suhandliu 
(between A.D. 550 and 606) in his Vdsavadattd (Eng. 
tr. by Gray, New York, 1912) ; and he was quickly 
imitated by his avowed rival, Bana, the author of 
the equally artilieial romantic Kadamhari (Ping, 
tr. by C. M. ]lidding, London, 1896), and llarsacha- 
rita (Eng. tr. by Cowell and Thomas, do. 1897). 
In these three romances matter is everywhere 
sacrificed to form; learned allu.sions, elaborate 
paronomasias, and well-nigh cloying de.scriptions 
of scenery and natural phenomena al)Ound ; and 
there is neither analysis of character nor interest 
in action. The majority of Sanskritists utterly 
condemn the Indian romance, but the present 
writer has ventured to find 

‘ true melody in the lonp, rolling; compounds, » lesquipedaliaii 
maje3t3' which can never be equalled save in Sanskrit; and the 
alliterations have a killinp; music all their own to ears weary of 
the blatant discords of vaunted modern ‘‘ projfress.’’ There is, 
on the other hand, a compact brevity in the paronomasias, which , 
are, in most cases, veritable Koms of terseness and twofold ap¬ 


propriateness, even though some are manifestly forced and are 
actually detrimental to the sense of the passay-cs in which they 
occur. Vet in judg:injf Siibaridhu for his faults, it must bo re¬ 
membered that be created, at least so far as we now know, a 
new literary pgjirs in India ; and, if this fact be borne in mind, 
his blemishes appear to be marvellously few. In estimating; his 
literary merits, special stress should be laid on his descriptions. 
These are, it must be confessed, cloying from their abundance. 
They form the preponderating part of the entire romance, and 
the slender framework of the story is well-nigh lost beneath 
them. Yet, despite this tropical luxuriance, the descriptions 
are not without beauty and appropriateness, whether they set 
forth the charms of mountain, forest, and stream, or portra.y 
the raja’s valour and the loveliness of the heroine herself. The 
entire romance may, in a sense, be likened to India’s own 
architecture, where the whole structure is so overlaid with 
minute detail that the eye forgets the outlines of the building in 
amazement at the delicate traceries which cover it’ (ydsaua- 
daltd, p. 27). 

Another Sanskrit romance of much interest, but 
as yet untran.slatcd, is the 10th cent. Vahistilnka 
of Somadeva (analyzed by I’eterson, Second Report 
of Operations in Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts in 
the Bombay Circle, Bombay, 1884, })p. 33-49). This 
treats of the conversion of Maridatta, king of 
Riijapura, from Brahmanism to .Jainism, and i.s of 
value not only to .students of the latter sect, but also 
because of its allusions to other Sanskrit authors. 

There are many romances also in the various 
vernaculars, and in the 19th cent., under Occidental 
inHuence, a number of novels of snjxwior merit 
have been written by the Bengali Bankiin Chandra 
Chatterji, such as his Kopala Kundala (Eng. tr. 
b^’ Phillips, Jjondon, 1885), Bisa Brikka (Eng. tr., 
The Poison 'Tree, by Marian Ivnight, do. 1884), and 
Krisna Kanta’s Will (Kng. tr. by Marian Knight, 
do. 1895 ; summaries of Chatterji’s novels in Frazer, 
Literary Hist, of India, do, 1898, pp. 421-428); 
while, in S. India, O. Chandu Menon composed in 
Malayalam his InduUka (hhig. tr. by Dnmergue, 
Madras, 1890; summary in P'razer, 435-439). 
More recently still, the writing of Pmglish fiction 
along Indian lines has be(;n inaugurated by the 
Anglo-Indian, Bain, in a series of volumes begin¬ 
ning with 'The J)igit of the Moon (London, 1899). 

It ha.s been held by P(!t<;rson (Kadamhari^, Bom¬ 
bay, 1889, Introd. pp. 101-104), Weber {SHAW 
xxxvii. [1890] 917), and Goblet d’Alviella (Ce que. 
VIndc doit d la Grdcc, Paris, 1898, p. 136) that the 
Indian roman(!e was directly borrowed from the 
Greek. This is denied by L6vi (Quid de Graxis 
vctcrtim Jndo7'um monumentn tradiderint, Paris, 
1890, p. 60); and the present writer, after (;arefully 
con.sidering all tlie parallels between the Greek and 
the Indian romance, is constrained to hold ; 

‘ All these parallels, and many more which might be cited, 
eem to me to prove nothing. In the first place, a Targe nuinl>er 
of them can be considered parallels only by straining the sense 
of the term ; and, in the second place, they are obviously the 
■>ut-working of independent, though f)artiaHy similar, proceKses 
n the develoj)nient of Greek and Sanskrit literature rcH})ec- 
tivel 3 , and should he interpreted aceordizigly. But, even were 
an essential rescmhlanc.e granted, it would still be diflicult, I 
think, to prove the dependence of the Sanskrit romance on tlie 
Greek, the latter being, of course, the earlier. The romances of 
the two peoples are totally different both in plan and in sjiirit, 
08 even a cursory reading will sliow. The least part of the 
Sanskrit romance is the thread of the story or the adventures of 
its characters ; all the Btre.s8 is laid on rhetorical eiabellishment, 
minute description of Nature, detailed characterisation of 
exploits and of mental, moral, and physical qualities. In the 
Greek romance, on the other hand, as in Latin (if we may judge 
rom the Satirce of I’etronius), the story is everything. The 
reader is hurried from adventure to adventure, the wilder and 
more improbable the better ; fine writing Is practically disre¬ 
garded ; description and appreciation of Nature arc, to all intents 
and purposes, non-existent. The only Greek romance, it seems 
to me, that can, by the utmost streteh of imagination, be com¬ 
pared even superficially with the works of Subandhu and Baya 
IS the IIoifx<viKd of laingos ; but even there the sole real 
similarity is a longing for Nature rather than for feverish 
adventure, a longing which may be traced back to Thookritos, 
Bion, and Moschos on the one hand, and to Bhartrhari and his 
congeners on the other. Even the DaSakumdracarita, which, 
as a picaresque romance, one might be tempted to compare 
with the works of Achilles Tatios, Heliodoros, and Chariton, 
lias a totally different plan from any Greek romance, tracing its 
“ box arrangement" of stories to the peculiarly Indian scheme 
which may be seen, for instance, in the J^aflcaiantra, the 
Kathdtaritsdgara, or the Jdtakas, and which was later carried 
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to Persia, whore It wm incorporated in The Thousand Nighte 
and One Night, ultimately appeariiifr in the Occident in the 
DecarneruJi of Boccaccio. The adventureB narrated in Dapdin’s 
romance of roguery, moreover, bear no resemblsnce, eitiicr in 
plot or in c])i.sode, to the amorphiRmH of EuMtathios and hia 
fellows. To sum up, the spirit of the Sanskrit and of the Greek 
romancers is as divergent as the audiences of scholara on 
the one hand, and of weaklings on the other, for whom they 
wrote ; nor can any real afllnity, much lees any direct con¬ 
nexion, be traced between the romances of India and of 
Greece ' ( ydsavadattd, 36-38). 

{f) Persian. —To the Pahlavi period, benides the 
lost version of the Hazar Afsdna, the in)niediate 
source of The Thousand ^Jiqhts and One Night, 
beloii}.;s the single extant Middle Persian romance, 
the KdrnCtmak-l Artaxsir-l Fdpakdn, dating from 
about the 6th cent. (Kng. tr. by Darab Pesliotau 
Sanjana, Bombay, 1896 ; (lerm. tr. by Ndideke in 
Bez/.eiiberger’s Jieitrdge zur Kunde tier indugerm. 
Sprachen, iv. [1879] 22-69). 

In modern I’ersian the romance begins with 
Firdausi’s Yusuf u Zallxd {(jerm. tr. bySchlechta- 
VV'ssehrd, Vienna, 1889), and is continued by such 
poets as Nizami (Z«ai/d u Majnun, Eng. tr. by Atkin¬ 
son, London, 1886) and .lami (Ladd u majnun, 
Fr. tr. by Ch6zy, I’aris, 18U5); wliile among jiroso 
writers may be mentioned Muhammad Ka^ini 
(Qissa-i Kdmriip, abridged I'big. tr. by Franklin, 
London, 1793), the anonymous Qissa-i A mir liain- 
zah (analyzed by van Bonkel, Roman van A7nir 
JIamza, licyden, 1895), and Qism-i JJdtim Jai 
(Eng. tr. by Forbes, London, 1830). There are a 
host of otimr romances, untranslated and even 
unedited (for a convenient .survey, see Kthe, GlrP 
ii. [1904] 239-254, 317-334; and for specimen.s, see 
(Houston, A Grauj) of EaMern Romances and 
Stories, from the Persian, Tamil, and Urdu, 
London, 1889). 

Though frequently prolix and repetitious, the 
I’ersian romances are Idled witli lively description.s 
and vivid fancy, while the lovt; of Nature gives 
these works an added charm. I’hey are iniinitely 
more attractive tlian the Indian romances; they 
rank, indeed, among the best that the Orient ha.s 
ever produced. Among the literatures whose ro¬ 
mance has been deeply inlluen(!ed by Persian should 
be mentioned the Oeorgian (Fink, in Kullur der 
Gegenwart, I. vii. 306; Wardrop, Georgian Folk- 
Tales, London, 1894). 

(g) Malay. —The Malay literature is derived 
mainly from Javanese, Indian, and Arabic, with 
an atfmixture of Siamese and Persian elements. 
The dillicuilty, already noted, of distinguishing 
between fact and liction meets us again in such 
Malay w'orks as the Seyaru Malayu (to which 
reference has been made above), IJikdyat Sultan 
Ibrahim, Jsnia Yatim, Tafu al-Satatin, and especi¬ 
ally the Hong Tuah (on this class of works, see 
especially Hollander, Havdlcidmg hij de heoefen- 
ing van der land- en volkenkunde. van Nrderl. Oost- 
Indie, Breda, 1861, i. 15411'.; Newbold, Account 
(f the Brit. Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, 
London, 1839, ii. 317 fL). 

(h) Chinese. —The novel was introduced into 
China in the Mongol period, although its real 
origin is unknown. 

‘ It probably came from Central Asia, the paradise of «tory- 
tellcrs, in the wake of the Mongol conquest. Throe centuries 
had then to elapne before the highest point of development was 
reached. Fables, anecdotes, and oven short stories had alreofly 
been familiar to the Chinese for many centuries, hut between 
these and the novel proper there is a wide gulf which so far hod 
not been satisfactorily bridged. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that the novel was developed from the play, jwinting in cor¬ 
roboration of their theory to the Ilsi Usiang Chi, or Story of 
the Western Pavilion. . . . The Chinese range their novels 
under four heads, as dealing (1) with usurpation and plotting, 
(2) with love and intrigue, ("S) with superstition, and (4) with 
brigandage or lawless characters generally’ (Giles, hut. oj 
Chinese Lit., London, 1901, p. 270). 

The first class—historical romance—begins wdlh 
Lo Kuan-Chung’s San kuo chih yen i, based on the 
wars of the Three Kingdoms for supremacy in the 


3rd cent. B.C., and includes tlie Lieh Kuo Chuan, 
covering the period between tlie 8th cent. B.c. and 
the union of China under the first Emperor. 'J'he 
romantic novel is represented by the Yu Chiao 
Li, written in the 16th cent. (Fr. tr. by K6musat, 
IjCs Deux cousines, Paris, 1826); the P'ing Shan 
Ling Yen (Fr. tr. by Julien, Les Deux jeunes files 
lettries, 2 vols., Paris, 1860); and the 17th cent. 
Hung Lou Mevg (Eng. tr, of hks, i.-ii, by July, 
Hongkong, 1892-93). To the third class belong^s 
tfie interesting Hsi Yu Chi, ‘ Record of Travels in 
the West,’ based on the Indian travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang and imitated in a Jajtanese adaptation 
by Kiokutei Bakin in 1806 ; and the fourth, or 
‘ picares(jue,’ type finds illustration in the Sbui Hu 
Chuan, ascribed to the 13th cent. Shih Nai-an ; 
while the 16th or 17tli cent. Erh Tou Mei, ‘Twice 
Flowering Plum-Trees,’ may be described as ‘ a 
novel with a purpose, being api»arently di;signed to 
illustrate the beauty of lilial piety, the claims of 
friendship, and duty to one’s neighbour in general ’ 
((files, p. 324). 

There are, moreover, numerous collections of 
novelettes, such as the Chin Ku Ch'i Kuan, ‘ Mar¬ 
vellous Tales, Ancient and Modern,’ and P'u Snng- 
Lang’s Liao Chai Chih I (Eng. tr. by Giles, 
Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 2 vols., 
London, 1880). Among other (Hiinese romances 
of which translations are accessible, mention may 
)*e rnadi! of the May Yu Lang Ton Teheu IJoa 
Kouei (Fr. tr. by Schlegel, he Vendeur d'huile, 
Jveyden, 1877), 'I'sai Tsen’s Hao Kin Chuen (Fr. tr. 
by d’Arey, La Femme acroniplic, Paris, 1842), and 
tlie Pe Che Tsing Ki (Fr, tr. by Julien, Blanche et 
Bleue, ou les deux eouleuvresfees, do. 1834); while 
Pa\'ie published a Choix de eo7ite.v et nouvelles (do. 
1839), and d’Hervey-Saint-Denys, 'frois nouvelles 
eh inodes (do. 1885). 'I'he number of Chinese novels 
in non-literary style is very large. 

Chinese fiction is exceedingly prolix, and has 
scant regard for probability ; anil mucli of it is 
morally objectionable. It is held in contempt by 
the cultured, who, however, really read it with 
avidity, and its value for a knowledge of Chinese 
life and thought cannot easily be over-estimated 
(si'e, further, Candlin, Chinese Fiction, Chicago, 
1898). 

(i) Japanese. — Unlike Chinese fiction, the 
romance in Japan is highly esteemed, here (>rcn[)y- 
ing a place analogous to that which it enjoys in 
India. Ja]>anese liction begins about the 10th 
cent, with the J/arc/ten-like Taketo7'i Monogatari, 

‘ Story of tlie Bamboo-Hewer ’ (Eng. tr. by liickiiis, 
JRAS, 1887, pp. 1-58), iii which there are many 
Chine.se elements, together with strong Buddhist 
and Taoist influences. To the same period—prob¬ 
ably in part by the same compiler—belongs the 
similar Utstiho Monogatari. The next type of 
fiction to attract attention in Japan was the real¬ 
istic novel of popular life, represented by the Ise 
Mo7iogatari, dating from the same period os the 
two Monogatari just considered, and soon imitated 
in the inferior Yamato Monogatari ; the Genji 
Monogatari, by a lady known as Miirasaki no 
Shikibu (early* 11th cent.), which is one of the 
works which mark the highest point attained by 
the literature of Japan (Eng. tr. of the first 17 chs. 
by Kinchio Suyematsu, London, 1882), and w’hich 
wa.s imitated in the 11th cent. Sagoromo Mono- 
gntari of the authore.ss Daini no Sammi, the 19th 
cent. Inalca Genji of H’anaiiiko, and the lllh cent. 
Torikayebaya Monogatari] Jippensha Ikku’s Hiz- 
akurige (1802-22); and the 19th cent. Mume Koyomi 
and Shunshoku Tatsumi no Sono of Tamenaga 
Siiunsui. The development of the historical novel 
was very late in Japan,—not until the 19th cent.,— 
the chief specimens being the Oka Seidan and 
Shunsiii’s Iroha Bunko, a version of the favourite 
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Japanese cycle of the revenge of the forty-seven 
Konins (Eng. tr. hy Saito and Greey New York, 
1884). To the same general category belong imag¬ 
inary travels, best represented in Ja^ianese by the 
Wasobioye. (1774 ; Eng. tr. of the main portion by 
Chamberlain, TASJ vii. [1879]), and by Bakings 
Mtisdhidye Koshd Munogatari tr. by Mordwin, 

Yokohama, 1881). To the earlier period of Japan¬ 
ese fiction belong sucli collections of Mdrchen as 
the Uji Monogatari of Minarnoto no Takaknni 
(usually known as Uji Dainagon), who died in 
1077 ; and in 1810, Bakin, in his Shichiya no Kura, 
‘Pawnbroker’s Store,’ gives an interesting ‘box 
arrangement’ in which each of the pawnbroker’s 
pledges tells its own story. 

In the older fiction of Japan, as in India, the 
authors were of tlie higher classes, some of them, 
such as Miirasaki no Shikibu, Daini no Sammi, 
and Minarnoto no Takaknni, belonging to the 
Court circles, while the Yairiato Monogatari is 
ascribed by some authorities to the Mikado 
Kwazan. But in course of time fiction degenerated, 
and was edited between the 11th and the 17th 
century. \V hen fiction was revived, its entire 
spirit was changed. The audience sought was no 
longer tlie higher classiis, but the common j)eo}>le; 
and, as Aston says {Hist, of Japan. Literature, 
London, 1901, p. 207 f.), 

‘under the Tokuifawa rd'dme [1003-1807] the city populations 
enjoyed (^reat material prosperity. But their moral standards 
wore not high. Naturally (luick-witted, and odiioatod ui> to a 
point which may fairly ho described by our own slang |>hrase, 
‘‘the three K's," they had little real culture or reliriemcni. 
The many-headod lieast had, however, learned to read, and 
demanded an intollec'tual pabulum suited to its tastes.’ 

The authors, in like manner, were no longer 
men of culture, but the ofl-scourings of the popula¬ 
tion, such as Ibara Saikaku (f 1693), Santo Kibdcn 
(1761-1816), and Jipnensha Ikku (11831). Amirt 
from collections of children’s tales, like The Rat's 
Wedding, The Battle of the Ape and the Crab, The 
Old Man who made Trees to Blossom, and The 
Hare's Revenge (for the tr. of many of these 
stories see Milford, Tales (f Old Japan, new ed., 
London, 1890), only too large a portion of the 
Japanese fiction of this {>criod is pornographic and 
distinctly immoral in tone, as in the 17fch cent. 
Mokuzu MonogataH. The reason for this flood of 
pornography was, as Aston points out (j). 304), 
that the socual relations of the sexes were very 
like those of ancient Athens, 

‘There was no social intercourse to speak of between men 
and women of the better class. Whenever reasons of economy 
did not stand in the way, the women lived a very secluded life, 
seeing no men but their Jiear relations. Their marriages were 
arranged for them, and romantic attachments were extremely 
exceptional. The manners and customs of the respectable 
classes of society were therefore not a promising field for the 
writer of fiction. He preferred the freer atmosphere of the 
Kuruwa, to which pretty gardens and handsome buildings, 
with the showy education and gay oostumes of their inmates, 
lent a supierllcial appearance of elegance and refinement. The 
element of romance in the lives of these women was perhaps 
small, but it existed ; and it was far more natural to credit 
them with romantic adventures and passions than their more 
immaculate sisters. And if the novelist’s description of these 
places as the home of wit and jollity, and the natural resort of 
all young men of spirit and fashion, had a tendency to w>rrupt 
public morals, it is also to ho remembered that the class of 
readers whom he addressed were not particular in those 
matters.’ 

The great contribution to Japanese fiction of the 
later period was the romantic novel, inaugurated by 
Kioden, among who.se many works special mention 
may bo made of the Inndzuma llidshi and the 
Hdnehd Suibodai. Kioden was, however, com¬ 
pletely eclipsed by the most famous of all the 
novelists of Japan, Kiokutei Bakin (1767-1848), 
the antlior, among countless other works, of the 
Yumihari-tsuki (1805), the Okoma (Fr. tr. by 
Ivegarney, I'aris, 1883), the Kuma no tayenia 
(ttnayo no tsuki (Eng. adaptation by Greey, A 
Captive of Love, Boston, 1886), and the Hakkenden, 

‘ Story o^ the Eight Dogs ’ (1814-1841). 


About 1879, European influence began to make 
itself felt in the romance, as in the political novels 
of Sudo Nansui (e.g. Ladies of the New Style [1887]). 
The worst defect of the Japanese romance, apart 
from its pornographic and immoral tone, is its gross 
improbability (which it shares with Chinese fiction) 
and—to Europeans—its inordinate length and re¬ 
petition. 

{J) Greek .—The Greek romance begins, properly 
speaking, with the Cyropce,dia of Xenophon, lor in 
tliis alleged account of Cyrus the Great the author’s 
real purpose Ava.s to set forth the character of the 
ideal ruler and the nature of the ideal State. This 
romance is significant as being, in reality, an am¬ 
plification of the Utopia ideal i)resentcd in Iflato’s 
concept of Atlantis, tlie Merojiis of Theopomjius 
(4th cent. B.C.), the Hyperboreans of Hecataius of 
Abdera (a contemporary of Alexander the Great), 
the Fanchaia of Euhemerus of Messene (3rd cent. 
n.C. ; cf. art. Euhemkrism), and the mythical 
travels of lambulus—a category which was un¬ 
sparingly ridiculed by Lucian of Samosata in his 
True. History. We have, moreover, in this tyjie 
of Greek fiction the combination of discontent 
with things as they were with the vague know¬ 
ledge of foreign lands gained from travellers’ 
and merchants’ tales. The element of romantic 
love is, however, lacking in tliese works, as it is, 
indeed,—at least as a main factor,—in older 
Greek literature as a whole. Yet love was, of 
course, pre.sent in fact; and in course of time the 
influence of this jiassion, whether for good or (as 
in tlie poets is more usually the case) for evil, was 
bound to gain public recognition, ’fhis recogni¬ 
tion became possible largely tlirough the break¬ 
down of the old Greek Sl ate and of the aristocratic 
mode of life, witli its rigid exclusion of women 
from the outer world. Eurtherniore, the merchant 
clas.ses became dominant; and there was a result¬ 
ant demand—very much as was tlie case in the 
later period of Japane.se fiidion—for a type of 
literature which should apjieal to the bourgeoisie. 
It was, indeed, probably the women of the middle 
classes for whom tlie Greek novelists primarily 
wrote, and tliey very wisely contrived to unite the 
theme of love with the older romance of travel. 
At tlie same time, there was still a considerable 
amount of seclusion of women ; and, as Warren 
{Hist, of the Novel previous to the Seventeenth 
Cent., New York, 1895, p. 44 f.) remarks : 

‘That the novelists were aware of these restrietions is clear 
from the cotiventional way in which they first bring their 
couples together. Tlie meeting takes place generally in a 
temple, as the only spot where lioth sexes could properly meet. 
And when the wanderings begin, it is almost always by violence 
or accident that the girl is exposed to the arlventures she 
undergoes. . . . But, the propriclies being once satisfied, and 
the heroines safely embarked on their wanderings, the novelist 
gives free rein to his fancy and puts their reputation as 
travellers on the same plane as the fame of his heroes. But 
these continued peregrinations must have been unnatural ex¬ 
cept with women of degraded life, and . . . there are many 
instances in the novels where the heroine is reduced to slavery, 
or at best to a kind of servitude, and she is held in very light 
esteem by her captors and persecutors, escaping the common 
consequences of their contempt only by the display of extra¬ 
ordinary talents, cr by the sudden appearance of the hero. So 
it is quite plausible to suppose that in this reduplication of 
dangers surmounted by memliers of the gentler sex, tliere is a 
deliberate purpose on the part of the novelist to cater to the 
prejudices of his public, and that . . . these historians of a 
lower social caste had in mind the cloistered families of the 
great merchants, and indulged the secluded readers of their 
times with the tales of woman’s freedom—though in danger— 
and her reliance on her own talents and energy. . . . The wives 
of the commercial princes of Syria atid Egypt delighted in the 
freedom which their fictitious adventures granted them in 
common with their seafaring masters.’ 

This combination of love and foreif^ adventure, 
which is the distinctive cliaracteristic of the Greek 
novel, finds its earliest formal expression in the TA 
virkp Qou\r)v diriara of .\ntonius Diogenes (before the 
second half of the 2nd cent. A.D.), a novel in 24 
books, an outline of which is preserved by Photius 
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(Bibl. clxvi,). To this same period belongs the 
"Ovos of Lucian (imitated and expanded by a 
number of episodes, including the beautiful tale of 
Cupid and Fsyche, by the African Apuleius, in his 
Metamorphoses), in which the transformation of 
the hero, by magic, into an ass opens the way to a 
rather indecent romance of roguery. 

But, though in the "Oi/oy magic plays a part, 
this is not the key-note of the Greek romance, 
which, like the Norse romance (see the following 
art.), is com{)letely overshadowed by the goddess 
Tyche (see artt, P'ate, Fortune ; and, for the 
Greek novel, Rohde, Die griteh. Homan^, Leipzig, 
1900, pp. 296-304), so tliat mankind is but the 
sport and the pupj)et of the gods. We must also 
note that the Greek romance is pre-eminently the 
work of the Sophists. As Warren says (p. 29 f.): 

‘All internal evidence poes to show that the teachers of 
rhetoric, the dialecticians of antiquity, were the makers of 
Ll)e literary form of the ilOreek] novel. The themes given out 
for practice in tfy;ir schools were on such subjects as are most 
frequently amplified in the roinanoe.s, such as descriptions of 
nature and natural phenomena, verbal rej^roductions of paint¬ 
ings arid statuary, fusions of mythological legends with tales 
of humble life, nramatic plots, outlines of orations, folk-lore, 
traditions, and whatever might lend itself to rhetorical orna- 
inentaLion. . . . Resides the inany correspondences of manner 
and subject already pointed out, there may be cited as proofs 
of their handiwork the pathos of the harangues, and the elabor¬ 
ate expressions of the letters inserted in the narrative ’ (cf. also, 
with full detail, Rohde, HlOfl.). 

Before we turn to the ordinary type of the Greek 
novel, a word should be said of the fragments of 
the one Hellenic romance of oliivalry, a tale of 
the loves of Ninos and Semiram is (on wliicli see 
especially Wilekon, Hermes, xxviii. [1893] 161-193 ; 
I’iccolomini, Jiendkonii della r. accad. dci Lined, 
Classe di seienze morali, etc., V. ii. [1893)313-332; 
Warren, 24-28). This romance, j)robably written 
in tlie 1st cent. B.C., is kniglitly in tone, as distin¬ 
guished from the bourgeois novel of the later period, 
and Warren (p. 27) very plausibly suggests that 

' its kind descended from tlie old epic poetry by the inter¬ 
mediary of prose versions; that in these versions, destined 
wholly for popular use, tlie element of love played a constantly 
increasing part, in accordance with the trend of sentiment 
among the people; and that, when one day some literary man 
of talent looked about for a new theme to introduce into 
literature, he found these traditional narratives awaiting his 
pleasure. It would be no difficult work to give them a literary 
finish, to expand certain descriptions in the rhetorical manner 
of the time, and to add certain details which would make the 
pri^uction more artistic and more vivid. The story of Nimrod 
would then he an imitation of one of these romances founded 
on national legends, substituting for them similar traditions of 
another race. They would, therefore, appeal to the readers of 
Alexandria and the cities of Syria as an acceptable departure 
from the time-worn paths of Hellenic story.’ 

The history of the Greek romance has been so 
thoroughly discussed by Rohde, in the work already 
mentioned (cf. also Warren, 21-81), and collected 
editions of all these writers are so readily access!l>le 
(hy Herclier, 2 vols., licipzig, 1858-59, and hv 
Ihrschig, Le Bas, Ijapauine, and Boissonade [with 
Lat. tr.]", Paris, 1885) that it will be possible to 
dismiss tliem very briefly. The earliest of the 
bourgeois romancers was lamhlichus, a Syrian of 
the second half of the 2nd cent., whose Babyloniaca 
is extant only in the sfiminary given by Photius 
{Bibl. xciv.). He was followed, probably late in 
the 2nd or early in the 3rd cent., by the Ephesian 
Xenophon, the autlior of the Ephesiaca (Germ. tr. 
by Krabinger, Muni(-h, 1831; and by Biirger, 
Sdmmtliche Werke, Gottingen, 1844, ii. 436 6’.), 
recounting the loves of Anthia and Abrocoma.s. 
Then came, between the second half of the 3rd 
and the second half of the 4th cent., Heliodorus 
(probably a Neo-Pythagorean, rather than the 
bishop of Tricca with whom he was formerly 
identified), whose JEthiopica (Eng. tr, by R. Smith, 
Greek Romances, liondon, 1855, pn. 1-2(50), treating 
of the loves of Theagenes and Chariclea, was imi¬ 
tated, in the 12th cent., by the Byzantine Theo- 
doms Prodromus in his romance of Rhodanthe and 


Dosicles, which, later in the same century, was in 
its turn utilized by Nicetas Eugenianus in his 
versified Drosilla and Charicles. To the second 
half of the 5th cent, belongs the Alexandrine 
Achilles Tatius, the author of the romance of 
Clitophon and Leucippe (Eng. tr. by Smith, pp. 
349-611), which was imitated, probably early in 
the period of the Comnente, by Eustathius, in 
his Loves of IIysmint ajid Hysminias. The last of 
the Greek romancers proper wa.s Chariton, whose 
home and date are alike unknown, and whose 
Chccreas and Cnllirrhoe '%hoy/» the utter decay of 
the Greek novel. 

These novels, filled with wild adventures, and 
with tedious jirolixity, are scarcely to the taste 
of the modern reader. There is, however, one 
Greek romance w’hich has justly received admira¬ 
tion. This is, it need scarcely be said, the pastoral 
romance of Daphnis and Uhloe of Longos, wIjo 
flourished after the 2nd cent. (Eng tr. by Smith, 
263-347). With all its defects, such as the in.sip- 
idity and the incredible innocence of its hero and 
heroine, the pastoral expres-ses a love of Nature 
which still makes appeal to the modern mind. 

Some of the Byzantine authors of romances have 
already been mentioned (for further details, see 
Krumbacher, Gesch. der hyzant. Lit.^, Munich, 
1897, pp. 641-643, 854-872; Rohde, 654 6’.), and 
we may note that during tliis jicriod the romances 
of Western Europe were laid under requisition by 
Byzantine romancers, thus marking the close of 
the native novel of Greece. 

(k) Latin. — The exisHmee of Mdrrhen and 
children’s tales—of which all trace has long since 
vanished—is hinted at by I’ersius, wlien he de¬ 
scribes the old nurse quieting the fretful child {Sat. 
ii. 35-38): 

‘Tunc manibus quatit et spem macram Bnpplicp veto 
Nunc Licini in cainpos, nunc C'’ras8i luittit in aides ; 

Hunc optent generuin rex et rogina ; piiellai 
Hunc rupiant; quicquid calcaverit hie, rosa fiat.’ 

We also know that Sisenna (119-67 R.C.) trans¬ 
lated the indecent of Aristides, apparently 

a collection of brief anecdotes of low life in Miletus 
(Bolide, 584-587 ; the ten scanty fragments ed. 
Bucheler, Rctronii Satirce, Berlin, 1882, p. 237 f.); 
and attention has already been directed to the 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius (ed. Hildebrand, Leipz. 
1842). By far the most important monument of 
Latin fiction, however, is found in the Satirce of 
PetroiiiuB( 1st cent. A.l). ; Eng. tr. by Kelly, London, 
1856, and of the episode of Trimalchio’s Supper by 
Peck, New York, 1898). This grossly immoral 
novel is realistic to the last degree, but only one 
episode has survived with any coinjileteness—the 
‘ ISujiper of Trimalchio,’ a rich parvenu. Apart 
from its descrijition of low life, the romance is 
more interesting to the student of folk-Latin than 
to the historian of fiction. To the decaying period 
of Latin literature belong a series of historical 
romances which are either known or suspected 
to lie translations from Greek originals. To the 
former category belong the Res gestm Alexandri 
Magni of Julius Valerius (end of the 3rd or first 
third of the 4th cent. ; ed. Kiibler, Leipzig, 1888), 
a version of the Alexander-roinance of the pseudo- 
Callisthenes (on whom see especially Rohde, 197- 
203 ; ed. Muller, Paris, 1846), and the 6th cent. 
Historia Apollonii regis Tyri (Rohde, 435-453 ; 
ed. Riese, Leipzig, 1871); while the second class 
includes the legends of the destruction of Troy 
ascribed to Dictys of Crete (second half of the 
4th cent. ; ed. Meister, Leipzig, 1872), and Dares 
the Phrygian (second half of the 6th cent. ; ed. 
Meister, op. cit. ; on all these authors see Teufi’el- 
Schwabe, Gesch. der rom. Lit.^, 1890, pp. 86 f., 
922 f., 743-748, 1006 f., 1272-1274, 1076-1078, 1209- 
1211 ). 
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In the metliieval period, Latin fiction consists 
solely of short Mdrchen, frequently collected for 
the purpose of edification, elaborate morals being 
very often appended, as in the famous Gcsta 
Romanoru7)i {m. Oesterley, Berlin, 1872; Eng. tr. 
by Hooper, London, 1894), otlier collections being 
the Disciplina cleru-alis of Petrus Alphonsus (ed. 
Schmidt, Berlin, 1827), the Historia septem sapi- 
entium (ed. Buchner, Erlangen, 1889), the Dolo- 
pathos of Johannes de Alta Silva (ed. Oesterley, 
Strassbuvg, 1878), the Exempla of Jacques de Vitry 
(ed. Crane, London, 1890), and the Tractatus de 
diversis rnateriis preedicabilihua of Etienne de 
Bourbon (Lecoy do la Marche, Anecdote.t histori- 

ues, legendes e.t apologues . . . d"iHtienne de Bour- 

on, Paris, 1877 ; for a good general collection of 
.s[)ecim(;ns of tliis literature, see Ulrich, Prohem der 
lat. Noveliistik des Mittelalters, Leipzig, 190B). 
But to all intents and [)urposes we pass, witli 
the close of the Creek romance, directly to the 
fiction of medifeval and modern Europe. 

Litkratcrk. —This is j'iven in the course of the art. and in 
the bihliog^raphy aj>pt;n(ied to the followiiip article. Copious 
extracts from the Chinese and Japanese romances are jjiven 
by Giles and Aston in the works mentioned above, and ex¬ 
haustive siimmtiries and analyses of the Creek romance arc to 
be found in Koluie, Dunlop, and—more briefly-—Warren. 

Loul.s H. Ukay. 

FICTION (Mcdiu'val and Modern).—When we 
pass from the (Jreek romances to the earliest essays 
in fiction among the modern nations, or, at least, 
the earliest which have been preserved to us, w'e 
find the great majority of them first sung, and 
then wTitten, in verse; nor need we, as Dunlop 
arbitrarily did in tin; iustory which has been so 
often referred to in modern di.scussions of the novel, 
e.\cludc metrical narratives from our survey. In 
the Middle Ages there was no marked dividing 
line, as to contimt and s})iiit, between tales in 
verse and tales in iirose. It wa.s not until the 
Renaissance had re-ai.scovered the ancient models 
that the verse-tale developed, formally and artisti¬ 
cally, away from prose, wdth methods and standards 
of its owm. 

I. The oldest extant works of fiction which come 
to us from the Dark Ages belong to the Teutonic 
races ; the Romance languages were slow to develop 
pure literature in the vernacular, because Latin 
was still so familiar to those w ho cared for literary 
form. The primitive beginnings of fiction among 
the northern tribes oin only be conjectured. We 
can .see how it may have passed from mere boastful 
recital of the warlike exj)loits of a tribal hero to 
half-conscious, emulous exaggeration of them ; and 
then, when the warrior’s vic tory over all human 
foes had become so much a matter of course as to 
pall upon the hearers, the story-teller had recourse, 
in the oldest extant specimen of Teutonic narrative, 
going back probably to the 6 th century—in the 
Bedumlf —to the introduction of superhuman foes 
to be conquered by sheer strength and courage. 
The plot is scarcely more than a succession of events; 
of emotional expression there is little, of character- 
study almost none, except in the episode of Wi'glaf 
(possibly, for that reason, of later date). But the 
very exclusion of purely magic elements leads in a 
modern direction; and, far removed as the rude 
barbarism of the setting is from courtly knight¬ 
hood, the description of the old king rejoicing, as 
he dies, because he has won great treasure not for 
himself but for his people, already contains the 
inmost essence of chivalry. i 

In a number of the northern sagas, and most j 
fully of all, perhaps, in the Nihelungenlied, an un- I 
conscious advance towards the unity which more : 
civilized standards of art require is the result of the 
gloomy fatalism of the northern nations. Over all 
the action broods the shadow of Fate, Wyrd, huge 
and inexorable; the hero is doomed, his destiny is 


predetermined (see Doom, Doom Myths). In the 
^ibelungenlied the tragic end is kept in view wdth 
an almost Sophocloan consistency. Here again the 
singer or singers pushed magic into the background, 
using it chielly for omens and unheeded warnings 
of doom, and told a simple tale of the tragedy of 
human life, making the characters act (so far as the 
traditional outline of the story allowed) as men and 
women would be likely to do. 

2. Although the best French scholars, such as 
Gaston Paris (i^omanm, xiii. [1884] 610) and L 6 on 
Gautier (in Petit de Jullcville, HL^t. de la larigue et 
de la litUrature franqaises, Paris, 1896-99, i. 53 ), 
admit that the French epic is of Germanic origin, 
the French were the acknowledged masters of the 
metrical romance in its later form. The olde.st 
monument of their fiction, the Chanson de Roland, 
is compo.sed of elements that do not dill'er very 
w'itlely from those of the Norse sagas ; hut the long 
sfwics of verse-tales, which for two or tliree centuries 
delighted courtly audiences, interwove, in a way 
w hich must have been highly entertaining at the 
tinu!, tin; three great interests of the Middle Ages— 
battle, love, ami religion. Love had scarcely sug¬ 
gested itself to the older ‘ makers ’ as oflering scope 
for literary treatment. F'ighting and feasting were 
men’s chief employments in those days, and the 
staple of their songs : even in tlie 11th cent. Chan¬ 
son de Roland W'eare told that tbe hero’s betrotlied 
fell dead of grief on hearing of liis death, but other- 
wi.se she contributes nothing to the story. With 
the develo])nient, however, of an elaborate code of 
chivalrous behaviour, tho.se wdio, liUe Spenser long 
afterwards, sang ‘of knights’ and laaies’ gentle 
deeds’had abundant material for their portrayal 
of the life which W'as familiar to their audiimee; 
for, w'hether they sang the story of Thebes or the 
fall of Troy, the exjdoits of (’harlemagne and his 
p(‘erH, or tlie fortunes of Arthur and the Round 
'I'able, all alike visualized their heroes—Greek or 
Trojan though they might be—as knights of their 
own day. 

3 . After the grave, majestic, national epic, with 
something of the austere aloofness of religion in its 
spirit, came (about the beginning of the; 12 th cent.) 
tlie light, bright courtly romance, delighting in 
the description of tourneys and pageants, and full 
of the passion and the subtlety of love—a school 
of perfection for women, an insjiirer of valour and 
all chivalrous qualities for men. The whole story 
of the Grail (q.v.) —in the hands, e.g., of Chretien de 
Troye.s, or as it was worked over by Wolfram von 
Eschenbach in his German Parzival —was full of 

uggestion of a wistful longing for superhuman 
holiness and beauty, which made it an excellent 
example for those wdio gave it such devout credence. 
When, in the 16th cent., the purblind Ascham 
(Scholernaster, bk. i.) could see nothing but ‘open 
mans slaughter and bold bawdrye ’ in Malory’s ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful prose version of the Arthur story 
(linishea about 1467, first printed by Caxton in 1485), 
it only showed how the Renais 8 nn( 5 e standards had 
blinded the eyes of their enthusiastic converts to the 
simple beauty of mediceval life. The moral sweet¬ 
ness of the best of these romances of native English 
workmanship. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight 
13th cent.), is one of its many special charms. 

4. The inedimval habit of vivid personification of 
virtues and vices as unseen allies and adversaries 
11 the spiritual combat led, in the same century, tx) 
die rise of allegory. The most famous and notable 
type of this is the great Roman de la Rose (begun 
c. 1235 by Guillaume de Lorris, finished c. 1276 by 
Jean de Meung). Those who cannot appreciate 
this work need never hope to understand the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. About the time, a century 
later, wdien Chaucer was translating it into English, 
William Langland was using the same sort of 
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alle^'orieal niachinery to doliver his uie&sage to the 
common people in Piers Plowman. 

Tlie 13th cent, also saw the rise of a considerable 
body of prose versions of the same material—besides 
some admirable specimens, like^dwcamn et Nicolette, 
of the short prose tale in which the French were 
afterwards to hold such high rank. The great 
Lancelot in prose (compiled c. 1220 } became the 
delinite typo in Fraruje of these chivalrous tales, 
which they followed until, in the 15th cent., printing 
gave them a new lease of life. 

5 . Before we pass to the development which the 
romance of chivalry had in Spain, it will be well 
to realize that, as happened in that country in the 
16th cent., so in France, before the close of the 
Middle Ages, the common people, wearying of a 
type of fiction whicli seemed to touch so litUo the 
life and the interests they knew best, created, by 
their demand for other kinds of tales, a new style 
of literature. That such people are not neces.sarily 
averse from reading about the doings of those above 
them in the social scale is evident enough from the 
vogue enjoyed by stories of the type offered in 
England by the Family Herald and in America by 
the novels of several writers whose public is found 
exclusively among the humbler classes. But the 
romances of chivalry w^ere so oblivious of the life 
of the commons that they could not make any very 
wide appeal; and so by degrees, especially as the 
towns grew larger and the bourgeois class became 
more numerous, they asked for a livelier, more 
humorous treatment of life on its lower levels. 
Thus grew up many of the large class of stories 
to which tlie name of fabliaux is applied in its 
stricter or more modern sense—short tales in verse 
dealing, for the mo.st jiart from the comic point of 
view, with in(!idents of ordinarj’^ life, moving, on 
the one hand, into moral apologues and,on the other, 
into sentimental legends. 'I’heir usual charattUu’- 
isticof unvarnished realism has been attributed, by 
those who bold the theory of an Oriental origin for 
most of them, to the necessity felt by their Western 
adapters of studying the manners of thought and 
speech prevalent among their audience. The fabli¬ 
aux are, as a rule, intended to cause laughter, 
which sprang up easily in the Middle Ages: fre¬ 
quently cynical, .sometimes satirical, usually coar.se. 
They are the poetry of tlie market-place, existing 
(1150-1350) contemporaneously with the soaring 
idealism of the kind which oilers so complete a 
contrast, the poetry of the castle. 

The people have less time to sit still and listen 
to a story than tlie nobles ; and therefore, as they 
begin to have more to say about the making of 
fiction than before, there is a tendency to desert 
the interminable length of the romances for a 
variety of short, pithy tales, of which what we may 
call the germ appears in the universally popular 
Gesia Romanorum. There is the new love for 
fables after the manner of Aesop ; growing out of 
them there is the intere.sting class of animal stories 
of which Reinhart Fuchs and the French Roman 
de Renard are the types, resembling, in their naiveU 
and their shrewd philosophy, rather the stories of 
‘ Brer Fox ’ and ‘ Brer Babbit,’ which have delighted 
a recent generation, than the sopliisticated echo of 
E. Rostand’s Chantecler ; and in Italy es])ecially 
there is a large number of short stories, then and 
there called novelle, carrying on (much in the spirit 
of the fabliaux) the tradition of Boccaccio and 
Sacchetti, through Masuccio and Pulci in the 15th 
cent., to thci novellieri of the 16th century. 

6. It is much less possible in the Middle Ages 
than later to make a sharp distinction between the 
literary style of the nascent modern nations, owing 
to the cosmopolitan or ‘ universal ’ character of the 
education of tho.se who had the development of 
letters in their hands. But the case is different 


when, in our historical survey, we reach Amadis 
de Gaula, the first and best of the great body of 
libros de caballerias, or romances of chivalry, which 
formed for a century or more the favourite litera¬ 
ture of the Spanish people and stood in the direct 
line of descent towards the modern novel. What¬ 
ever its primitive sources—going back certainly to 
the 13th century—it took its final shape from the 
hands of Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, probably 
between 1492 and 1504, though it is not known to 
have appeared in print before 1519. Although this 
famous story and the class which it heads are not 
of Spanish origin, and although they inherit their 
material and take their spirit from the rather uni¬ 
versal chansons de gestes, through the romans 
d'aventuresy yet it was in Spain, and as stamped 
with a Spanish character, that they acquired their 
importance in the development of pro.se fiction. 
Montalvo’s prototype was followed by along series 
of successors and another almost enually famous 
family, that of the Balmerines, the Lest known of 
the.se being the Palmerin de Ingalaterra^ probably 
written by Luis Hurtado of Toledo, Most of these 
stories are anonymous or of uncertain authorship ; 
they were really the creation of the age which de¬ 
voured them so eagerly—almost literally devoured 
them, for of most only a few’ worn copies exist to-day. 

'I'hat, a.s has been often said by those who take 
Cervantes’ half-humorous boast too seriou.sly, these 
romances were killed by Don Quixote may easily 
be disproved. It was precisely because their popu¬ 
larity was already waning, and because by the end 
of the 16th cent, their reiiroduction of the nicdioeval 
.attitude was out of harmony with the age, that the 
brilliant burlesque of ('ervante.s made such an ap¬ 
peal to the new generat ion. Montesquieu’s jest 
that Spain had produced only one good book, which 
was written to jirove the absurdity of all the others, 
is merely a llijqiant statiuiient of the trutli that 
the one Spanisli book w hich the w hole world has 
taken to itself is Don Quixote (1605). That ‘ rare 
combination of the permanent wdth the individual,’ 
to which Coleridge attributes its phenomenal popu¬ 
larity, is important for its bearing on the question 
of the realism and idealism to be discussed later in 
this article. 

7 . But tlie romances of chivalry W’ere in anyca.se, 
as has been said, nearing the close of their career. 
Their jdace was to be taken by a form of liction 
which, however little worthy of respect it may be 
in the abstract, w as destined to have greater in¬ 
fluence on the modern world. ‘The fate of the 
novelas de picaros' says D. Haiinay [The Later Re¬ 
naissance^ Edinburgh, 1898, p. 136), ‘ is one of the 
most curious in literature. But for them, and their 
popularity outside of Spain, there could not well 
lave been any Gil Bias ; and without him the 
history of modern prose fiction must have been 
very different.’ Like the fabliaux, they represent 
a revolt of the common, ordinary, more or less dis¬ 
contented humanity of the day against the endless 
iteration of the aristocratic adventures and high- 
flown sentiment of the‘chivalry way of writing.’ 
By a definite reaction they substitute the poor 
man for the knight, and low or sordid motives for 
the high. As monotonous as the kind they replaced, 
often silly in their farcical fun, and no more true to 
life as a whole than the heroic tales, they had from 
the first an immense popularity, both in the land 
of their birth and in other countries. Discarding 
tradition and imagination in favour of observation 
as the source of their material, they gave to real¬ 
istic fiction both its method and its point of view, 
substantially as they are at the present day. Only, 
the Continental followers—Le Sage, Balzac, Tolstoi 
—saw, like their literary ancestors, chiefly the evil 
in the w’orld of every day ; it was reserved for some 
happy, healthy Englishmen (Fielding, Thackeray) 
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to paint the triumphs as well as the trials of th 
common man. 

Tlie lirstin thi.s epoclomakin*^ series of picaresqu 
romances (Span, jnc.aro, ‘rogue’) was the Vida d{ 
Lazarillo dc Torino’s (author niKMU'tain ; first known 
edition 155.S). Extending to no more than fifty 
pages of ordinary print, it was a small thing tc 

f )roduce such marked results ; but it soon had a 
lost of imitators. The next was larger, the Gnz 
vmn dc Alfarache of Mateo Aleman (I.'ihlb, wliicli 
was at once translated into every language ol 
civilized Europe, including Latin. Five years be¬ 
fore its publication, Thomas Nash brought out 
in England a book with a strong similarity tc 
Lazarillo — The. Unfurlanate Traveller, which ha.*^ 
been called, from another point of view, the tir.sf 
English histori(;al novel, d. d. dusserand {Tlu 
English Novel in the, 'Jime of Shakespeare, p. d47 
goes even further, and says that Nash first pointed 
out the road that was to lead to the true novel, ii: 
that he wuis the first ‘ to endeavour to relate it: 
prose a long sustained story, having for its chiel 
concern the truth.’ Tlie time was .scarcely rijie, 
hoAvever, for the picaresque novel in England ; ami 
when T)efoe took up this model, it was lai Sage who 
taught him. 

While his French contemporaries were looking 
towards England, I-e Sage, as a loyal sul)je,ct o: 
Louis XIV., forgot, that tlie Pyrenees existed, am; 
reproduc-ed the Spanish setting so exactly that 
some criti(tH of that nation have even .set up a theory 
that he was a mere translator. But, though hit^ 
characters wear the (’astilian (uistunu!, they have 
a French wit and vivacity—and the passions o 
humanity. 'I’lie master of Defoe and of ]''ielding 
and to no slight extent the inspirer of Dickens. 
Le Sage shows in Gil Bias (1715-24-.‘15) ab.solute 
truth to human nature, as distinct from truth to 
this or tliat national cliaracteri.stic; and it i.s pre¬ 
cisely this quality which he brought into novel 
writing that constitutes his principal claim to high 
rank as a contributor to the development of pro.se 
fiction. 

8. We have now traced one line of de.scent down 
to the realist Fielding, and it will be necessary b 
go back and follow the course of another, parallel 
in time, though not in direction, since it lead.s to 
quite a difl'erent conclusion. This is the pastoral 
romance, which had its origin in Italy, though it, 
too, attained its most characteristb; ami inllmmtiai 
form in Spain. Two famo^is Italian works—botli 
mingled jjro.se and verse—stand out prominently 
among the models: Boccaccio’s VAmeto, written 
in 1341 or 1342; and Sannazzaro’s Arcadia A). 
Although to both the pastoral form wa.s a venerated 
inheritance through \ ergil from Theocritus and the 
other Greek idyllists, there is a marked difl’erence 
in the appeal which it makes to each. Boccaccio, 
writing in ‘the first fine careless rapture’ of the 
Renaissance, was as full of hope for the j)erfection 
of humanity as was Sir Thomas More in his Utopia 
(whose date, 1615, is not far from corresponding 
with the effective beginning of the English Kenai.s- 
sance in the same proportion as Boccaccio’s with 
that of the Italian); by the time Sannazzaro wrote, 
the dawn-flush of hope had died away, and the dis¬ 
illusioned world turned to the simple pastoral life 
as an escape from unj)leasant reality, charmed by 
the contrast, as were Louis XVI. and Marie Antoin¬ 
ette when they esca]>ed from Versailles to play 
8 hej)herd and sneplieidess at the ‘rrianon. It is in 
this spirit that Sidntiy’s Arcadia (1590; begun 
1580, when he was banished from court) is written. 
In the allegorical pastoralists, from Vergil to 
Spagnuoli, the note of longing for e.scajte to an 
ideal life is scarcely heard ; in Sannazzaro thede.sire 
of freedom from reality is strong. 

The most important contribution made by Spain 


to the pastoral romance was the Diana of Jorge de 
Montemayor (c. 15()0), which not only furnished a 
model to Si<lney and a plot to Shakesjjeare [Two 
Gentlemen of Verona), but holds a place in the 
evolution of the modern novel second in importance 
to that of A mad is de Gaula alone. Here the ad¬ 
herence to the circumstance.s of actual life is closer 
than in Italy; it is modified to some extent by 
elements borrowed from the older chivalric tradi¬ 
tion ; and it lead.s directly along the road to the 
fashionable jKistoral of France. Of this the most 
consummate example is Ilonor 6 d’Urfe’s Astrte 
(1612). Literature still was, in the main, the pos¬ 
session of the privileged classes ; and the move¬ 
ment in EVance towards a greater refinement of 
speech and manners whicli, not long after the pub- 
lic.ation of d’Urf 6 ’s romance, centred in the Hbtel 
de Rarnbouillet was of a kind to make fashionable 
throughout the century the high-flown .sentiment 
of such writers as Mine, de Lafayette and Mile, 
de Solidary. The outcome of this succi:ssion was 
slow in making itself apjiarent. 

p. 'I’lie conventional grace of the pastoral could 
ofli;r no niateri;d to the realistic novel; but, when 
the tide of sentimentalism at last broke through the 
restraining barriers—when, after two generations 
of ('artesianism and scept icusm, the emotional soul 
of Jean Jacijues llous.senu was aroused to action by 
the kimh'ed .sentiment ality wliii'.h went out to meet 
him from the jiages of the Astrve —the true career 
of the .S{>ani.sh pa.storal had begun, ’riie melan¬ 
choly of unrequited love, and the sad complaints 
of Sireno, are repeated in the longings of Saint- 
Freux and in the <iesj)air of W erther. 'I'lie senti¬ 
mentality of Diana developed into the sensibility 
of l.a Nouvelle JUloise. 

'J’he influence of the Puritan mi<ldle class in Eng¬ 
land liad a marked eflect on the iSth cent, history 
of fiction there, ijjibiied with tlic idea of the j>ara- 
inoiint importance of saving their souls, and of the 
difficulty of the task, they thought it at best a sin¬ 
ful waste of time to read tales of amorous or martial 
adventure for mere diversion ; and the greatest Eng¬ 
lish story-teller of the early years of that century, 
Defoe, was obliged to conform to this prejudice by 
giving his tales a colour of truth. II is success 
may be judged by the unfriendly critici.srn of a 
contemporary who speaks of ‘ the little art he is 
so truly master of, of foiging a story and impos¬ 
ing it on the world for truth ’; and how long this 
unreasoning prejudice continued may be realized 
by those who will recall the frequent occurrence in 
novels of the first half of the 19th cent, of the foot¬ 
note ‘ A fact,’ which was still supposed to add 
value to the incident related. Defoe, then, wrote 
fictitious biography with a lifelike reality never 
sur]>assed ; the element of plot was at hand in the 
love-storie.s drawn from contemporary life which 
formed the 8 taf)b! of the j)Oj)ular arama ; and 
Addi.son was already, in the Spectator, showing 
himself a master in the subtle delineation of char¬ 
acter. It is not surpri.sing, therefore, that, before 
the century wa.s half over, liichardson had pro¬ 
duced the first English novels in the full or strict 
sense of the word—perhaps we may say the first 
novels, dismissing tlie claims made by the I’lench, 
with pardonable jiatriotic pride, for Provost and 
Marivaux —Pamela (1740), Clarissa Marlowe {\1416), 
and Sir Charles Grandison (1753). 

In his object, which he declared to be ‘ to promote 
the cause of religion and virtue,’ Kichardson was 
in line with the Puritan tradition ; and of his 
notable achievement, the production for the first 
time of a work of non dramatic prose fiction guided 
.hroughout its course by a single motive, in which 
ill the incidents serve to bring about a definite 
result, he does not seem to have been conscious 
timself. He calls Clarissa ‘ a dramatic narrative ’; 
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and, since here, as in the other two books, the 
entire story is told by means of letters, the 
characters sneaking for themselves os on the stage, 
we may unclerstand that what he really intended 
to do was not to create a new genus in literature, 
but to write what should be practically a ‘ pocket 
play.’ Hence the presence of a plot, which, from 
the Renaissance down, the English drama had 
known how to offer, all the wdiile that the romances 
wore as loose and formless as ever. Fielding, a 
more conscious artist (he speaks of himself in Tow 
Jones as ‘ in reality the founder of a new province 
of writing’), calls the novel a comic epic in prose ; 
as the epic is an enlarged tragedy, so tliis new form 
of his is an enlarged comedy. Among the principles 
he lays down for it are that it is to show' real life, 
in contrast to the old romances at which he jeers, 
and that it must aim to show' })eople the folly as 
W'cll as the wickedness of all dishonesty. 

The time was now at hand wlien a more decided 
place than ever before was to be given to emotion 
or passion. Emotion had been deliberately sup¬ 
pressed by the Neo-Classic literary leaders; m 
Horace’s vivid phrase {Ep. l. x. 24), tliey had 
thrown it out with a j>itchfork—and tlie hour was 
now approaching when, as he predicted, it should 
return. It is the vindication of the, place of emo¬ 
tion which explains the extent of Richardson’s fame 
in his own age—a fame that was not conhned to 
England, but spread to France, wdiere Diderot 
ranked him witn Euripides and Homer, and to 
(Germany, where the greatest writers seized on his 
design. The reaction from the conventional sup¬ 
pression of feeling swung to the opposite extreme. 
Sterne, Ronssea\i, and Cuethe unchained sentiment 
ami allowed it to rush int o every imaginahle excess. 
La Nouvdle lIHoise (1750), Tristram Shandy (1700), 
and Die Leiden des juvgen Werther {X'TiA) sliowed 
this impulse, and carried it further. 'I'lie Senti¬ 
mental Journey (1708) speaks in its very title of 
the quest of feeling, not merely the snironder to 
it ; and (loethe/s melancholy hero was the i«lol of 
an enthusiastic young gerie.ratioii, reproducing liiin- 
self w'est of the Rhine in Chateaubriand’s morbid 
Uen^ (1801). 

10 . A similar reaction to that which brought 
about tlie reign of sentirmmt accounted for the 
poi)ularity of the niediicval or Gothic romance in 
tlie clusirig years of the 18th century. 4'he lirst 
speeiinen worth noting was Horace Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto (1705), in which he tried to paint 
the life and manners of the feudal period, ‘as 
agitated by the action of supernatural machinery 
svudi as the su])erstition of the time might have 
acce{)ted.’ The classical age had thrust out the 
supernatural too, or at least kept it rigorously in 
its place ; an<l now it also W'as revenging itself. 
Beckford’s VathekOlVtA), Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries 
of UdoLpho (1794), and Lewis’s Monk (1795) are the 
most famous of this class, 

11. The last named professed no other purpose 
than the amusement or their readers ; but there 
was another side of the Romantic Movement w'hich 
employed the novel for quite other ends. I’he 
earliest notable example of what we now call the 
novel of purpose is Caleb WiUiams (1794), in which 
the revolutionary philosopher William tiodwin set 
forth his principles of social justice. It was to 
have a number of greater successors—although, 
perhaps from the difficulty of giving a definitely 
didactic purpose to a work of art, the number is 
not large. But that the kind exists as a recognized 
class is significant of the immense broadening of 
the scope of the novel which constitutes the most 
obvious difference between tiiat of the 18th and 
that of the 19th century. The greatly increased 
complexity of life was one reason why the drama 
could no longer be, ua in the Elizabethan age, the 


characteristic literary form. Something more flex¬ 
ible was needed, and something wliicli (with the 
vast growth in the number of those wlio demanded 
mental food) could be carried into a million homes 
remote from cities and theatres. The novelists of 
the 18th, or even of the early 19th, cent, did not 
dream of the expansion which their form was to 
acquire. To realize the extent of the change, it is 
only necessary to imagine the puzzled amazement 
wiUi w'hich ISir Walter Scott would read one of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s sociological novels, such 
as Marcella or Sir George Tressady. This sort of 
novel has been written principally by English and 
American authors, ami in tlie last half-century by 
the Russians ; wliile, in his novels dealing with 
the Modernist controversy, h'ogazzaro in Italy re¬ 
minds us again of Mrs. Ward’s liobert Elsrnere 
and its sequel of thirty years later. 

12 . As Caleb Williams was the forerunner of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin and Oliver Tivist, so the extrava¬ 
gant mystery tales of Walpole and Mrs, Radcliffe 
develo[>ed, with the growth of a more accurate 
knowledge of tlie life of the past, into the historical 
novel. The first successful practitioner in this 
form (after vain efforts which may he said to cover 
two thousand years, if we stretch the definition to 
include Xenoplion’s Cyropaedia) was, by common 
consent, Sir Walter Scott. Avoiding the stiff' 
jiedantry of reproducing with antiquarian accuracy 
the exact sjieech and manners of the jieriod in w'hicn 
his scene was laid, and the obvious absurdity of 
using those of his own day, he created, wdth the 
instinct of genius, a symliolic medium which sliould 
give the flavour of the old times w'itliout repelling 
the ordinary reader by its unfainiliarity. Tlie 
thing once done, a host of others followed along the 
same road. In English the height was reached in 
Thackeray’s Henry Esmond ; in France the splendid 
achievement of Dumas was, by his own confession, 
made possible only by the example of S(!ott. The 
Germans, representeu, for instance, by Georg Ebers, 
have liad a tendency to display too much of that 
devotion to scientific acjc-uracy whicli so honourably 
cliaracterizes their work in other fields, and to 
allow' their facts to be fused too little in the fire 
of the imagination. 

13 , Towards the middle of the 19th cent., as a 
conscious theory first in France, realism came to 
the front. It was partly nourished on a Romantic 
inheritance—the love of exact detail learned from 
Scott in the novel and from the Germans in the 
drama, and the interest in the humblest humanity 
taught V>y Dickens. Balzac—a materialist at lieart, 
for all his authoritarian proclamation of religious 
principles—studied French life in the spirit of a 
naturalist, a zoologist; the novel w’ith him became 
an auxiliary to history instead of a work of imagina¬ 
tion and passion, liealism in literature does not 
always explain itself by the same philosophy ; but 
in the 19th cent, it was the child of sensualism 
(in the philosophic meaning of the word) of two 
different kinds—the simple traditional sensualism 
of Condillac, which served Gautier and Flaubert 
as a basis for their theory of ‘ art for art’s sake ’; 
and the scientific sensualism established by Comte 
under the name of Positivism ( 7 .TJ.), which inspired 
the utilitarian realism of Zola. The art of Flaubert, 
a development from Balzac, carried realism, if not 
in Madame Bovary, at least in L'Education senti- 
mentale, as far os it could well go without cea.sing 
to be art. It was the boast of Zola that he had 
taken the thing up where Flauliert left it, and that 
he had carried it to its logical conclusion. The 
experimental novel (ns he chose to call it, taking 
the name of a book of Claude Bernard, La M^decine 
exp^rimentale) 

* is a consequence of the scientific evolution of the ag« ; It 
continues and completes the work of the physiologist ... it is 
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the literature of our Bcicrilific era, au clnBuical and romantic 
literature C()rrespot)(le(i to an ag^e of ecliolaaticUm and theology ' 
(Le Roman experimental, p. 22). 

But, witli all Ills pride in his tlieories, Zola did not 
see what a fatal admission he had made when he 
said {Lc Nfituralisme au tlu^dtrc^ 1881, p. Ill): 
‘The realistic: novel is a corner of Nature seen 
through a temperament’—‘through a formula’ 
would jieiliaps more aptly descrilie the result in 
his own case. He sees in humanity simply la Mte 
huinaine —the beast in all its transformations, but 
only the beast. This rather common characteristic 
of what is called ‘realistic fiction’ may, one sup- 
po.ses, be e.\plained by the fact that we are more 
easily convinced by the verisimilitude of evil than 
by that of good : if a saint is described from exact 
observation, tlie reader will be instinctively inclined 
to credit the deseri[ition to the idealistic imagina¬ 
tion of the writer. 

The term ‘realism,’of course, has been used in 
various senses—now as opposecl to conventional¬ 
ism, now to idealism, now to the imaginative treat¬ 
ment, and again to .sentimentalism. Bliss I’erry’s 
definition may be ciuoted : ‘ Realistic fiction is that 
which does not shrink from the commonplace or 
from the uiijileasant in the ellort to depict things 
as they are, life as it is’ (.,4 Si ml y of Prose Fiction, 
p. If literature is to be a transcript of actual 

existence, if books are not to be, as the invalid 
Stevmison said of them in a wistful mood, ‘a 
mighty pale and bloodless substitute for life,’ tliere 
is much to be said for truthful jiortraiture ; and it 
cannot be denied that much of the effect of the 
most famous work of the earliest master of English 
prose lietion, Pohi}iso}i Crusoe, comes from its 
wealth of exact and vivid detail. 

14. But in the broadest sense of the (piestion, 
from the ethical standjioint, which rather th.an the 
juirely technical must of necessity be that of the 
present article, there seems little doubt that the 
idealistic treatment, within reasonable limits, is to 
be nreferred. If fiction is read for mere distraction 
ana relief, we see enough of real life, in all its 
sordid, unpleasant detail, to be glad, when we take 
up a book, to find our feet set on some pavement 
pleasanter to tread than even the most faithful 
reproduction of an exceedingly muddy street. 
And, now that the old I’liritan .scruple against 
spemling time in the reading of fiction has almost 
vanished, and the circle of readers has widened 
to include those who are most in need of encourage¬ 
ment for their bettor impulses, it cannot be ques¬ 
tioned that the kind of reading which provides 
them with high examples is the best in its eflect. 
The lady who wrote under the name of ‘Ouida’ 
used to be considered eminently unsuitable for 
admission to Sunday-school libraries; yet there 
is a very definite sense in which at least tlie 
greater part of her many books juay be called far 
less immoral than most of Dickens’, in whom a 
young man might search long before he found 
proposed to him any example of life so lofty and 
edifying as the (perhaps unduly hand.some and 
impressive) hero of Under Two Flags. So, in the 
Waverley Novels ‘life is seen at its bravest and 
its best; and the young man who takes them as 
his guide to conduct stands small chance of playing 
crip[)le or coward in human affairs.’ We may not 
befortunate enough to number among our acquaint¬ 
ances so noble a gentleman as Colonel Newcome; 
but there is none of us who will be the worse for 
passing an hour or two in his society by the help 
of 'I’hackeray. 

‘1 have no brain above the eyes,’ Thackeray 
himself modestly said ; ‘ I describe wdiat 1 see ’; 
and his contemporary Balzac, the author of the 
modern idea of the novel as a ‘ human document,’ 
might more truly have said this. But Thackeray 


undervalued his own powers—or else his vision 
was able to penetrate beneath the superficial ap- 

)earances in a w'ay that the realist seldom does. 

t is the ability to do this which makes the work 
of the idealist so much more abiding than that 
of the op})osite school. They who depend (in 
Coleridge’s judicial phrase) on ‘the mere manners 
and modes of the day ’ will find their po])ularity 
waning—as that of Dickens has waned — when 
people are no longer able to be amused by recog¬ 
nizing the minute veracity of their portraiture. 
Thus we dismiss an old jdiotograph after a cur¬ 
sory glance, and return to spend liours in gazing 
at the Sistine Madonna, true to the highest part 
of human nature after four hundred years. Thus 
Ben Jonson is reatl only by profo'ssed students of 
literature, while Shakesi)eare enters into the daily 
life of the whole English-speaking race. 

15 . Yet after the Romantic Movement, itself a 
reaction, ha<l spent its force, it was only natural 
that naturalism should set in as a protest against 
tlie exaggerated idealism into which the Romanti¬ 
cists sometimes ran. Still, in the first quarter of 
the 19th cent. Jane Austen had begun her career 
as a novelist by opposing to the extravagant senti¬ 
ments and impossilile situations of the ‘Gothic’ 
school her humorously Bcnsible jiictures of life as 
she .saw it. Ami so throughout iMirope, from the 
middle of the century, the French iullueuce has 
been felt, and many of the best known novelists 
h.'ive been thorough-going naturalists. In Spain, 
I’ereda was the father of the movement; Juan 
Valera, though not technically a realist, was no 
less real ; Ihailia 1‘aido Bazan (Sehura Quiroga) 
and the later Vahles liave followed the same 
|*alh. In Italy, Fogazzaro, Mathilde Serao, and 
d’Annunzio iiave been the most widely known 
representatives of the modern tendency. In the 
►Scandinaviari north, Bjbrnsen and .Strindberg 
have won their renown under the same banner ; 
while another Swede, Alm(]\ ist (t iSbO), had al¬ 
ready anticijiateil some of the problems and con¬ 
tentions of the realists of the last quarter of the 
century. 

'I’lie case of Russia is somewhat diflerent from 
the others, ’i'he first novel in that language was 
published only in 1799, l»ut a generation later 
began, with Gogol, the sudden ellloreseence which 
.startled and in no small degree influenced the 
Western world. A.s a matter of fact, though most 
of the results we have been considering were of 
PYench origin, Gogol had distinctly formulated the 
theory of the human document before the days of 
the Goncourts. One reason why Turgenieir and 
Dostoyefski and Tolstoi have made so deeji an 
impression outside their own country is that the 
Russian novel is the novel of uncivilized [leojde 
giving us their inipre.ssions of civilization, trying 
to find out the meaning of life as if no one had 
ever thought about tlie matter before; but a 
reason deeper still is the burning charity for 
suffering humanity which pervades tlicir books. 
None of them has purely literary aims—they .seek 
truth and justice : the dillerence between them and 
some PYench realists is the dillerence between the 
curious peeping visitor to a hospital and the man 
who comes acliing to bring comfort and healing to 
the sufferers. 

Into Germany, realism came from both sides, from 
France and from Russia ; but the unconquerable 
Ylealism innate in the German character made this 
no thoroughly congenial soil for its growth. Max 
Kretzer promised to be the leading German realist, 
but supernaturalism took hold of him. Even .Siider- 
mann has not been con.sistentIy realistic; and Haupt¬ 
mann, in spite of somtj jueces of brutal naturalism, 
has shown a tendency, which has al.so appeared in 
other quarters, to regard phenomena (found uiisatis- 
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fying in themselves) merely as symbols of deeper 
sj)iritual realities which are just as true and even 
more worthy of study, 

16. In any survey of the fiction of the last fifty 
years, a special note must be made of the way in 
which some of the greatest writers of fiction have 
used the deeper, or at least more scientiiic, study 
of psychology which marks our modern age, thus 
giving rise to the psychological novel. It is this 
which gives to Browning’s poetry a part at least 
of its great value ; but a wider use of it has been 
made by the novelists. George Eliot wrote her 
novels even more with her psychology than with 
her ethics, and attained a vividness in portraying 
the inner life which the novel had not yet seen. 
But she did not stop with the individual analysis ; 
she strove to make her case typical, and to show 
the working of the laws of the spiritual world, as 
immutable as those of the physical. The character- 
|)lot lias te7»ded to become the favourite form of the 
serious literary novel. Most of the noted writers 
of recent years, Tnrgeniefi' and Tolstoi and Dosto- 
yefski in llussia, Mmeditli and Hardy in England, 
llenry James and Howells in America, Bourget in 
l<'rance, Bjornsen and Sudermann in the north, 
Valdes and d’Annunzio in the south, have attained 
their principal effect by the penetrating subtlety 
of their character-studies. 

17 . Yet in tlie fiction of the last tw'enty-live 
years, especially in Emglish, there has been a 
signiiicant reaction against tlie attcmipt to limit 
the purpose of tlie novel first to a painstaking 
study of phenomena and then to a deej) analysis 
of tfieir underlying (;auseH. Suggested itself by 
Meredith’s Harry lUchinond, exactly a quarter of 
a century ago Stevenson’s Prince Otto gave the 
signal for a new’ exodus into the ‘ by-path meadow s ’ 
of romantic fiction, followed soon by Antliony 
Hope witli his Zenda stories, and then by a host 
of minor romancers. Their numher and their 
jiopularity, w’hetlier they have gone back for their 
subjects to the days ‘ w'lien knigbtbooil was in 
flower’ or have laid their scene in some imaginary 
ju’incipality, are sullic.ient evidence of the exist¬ 
ence of a large number of jieople prepared to 
welcome an escajie from the increasing strenuous¬ 
ness of life into a world of play. 

The main l>ody, ncvertliebiss, of the most import¬ 
ant modern fiction, has been distingiiislied by a bigli 
seriousness not unliecoming to a branch of literature 
wblch is assuming such a predominant }»lace and 
appears likely to keep it. The novel, from its 
fiexibilitv best adapted to deal w'ith the complexity 
of modern life, arul as a jire-eminentlj’ social form 
of literature, answering to the general tendencies 
of the age, has become the juevailing and clmr- 
acteristic- literary form of our jteriod ; making its 
way <M,gainst prejudice, and without assistance, it 
has su])])lanted the epic, and the romance, it lias 
taken ]>rec 6 dence over the drama, over lyric poetry, 
and over the essay. Wlien Dante mirroretl the 
world of the Middle Ages in the Divinn Vommcdia, 
says Arthur Symons {Studies in Prose and Verse, 
London, 1904, p. 5), 

‘poetry could Htill represent an age and yet be poetry, lint 
to-day poetry can no longer represent more than the soul of 
things; it has taken refuge from the terrible improvements of 
civilization in a divine seclusion, where it sings, disregarding 
the many voices of the street. Prose comes, olTering its iiilhiite 
capaidty for detail; and it is by the infinity of its detail tliat 
the novel, as Balzac created it, has become the modern epic.’ 

The increasing democratization of literature, 
allowing many a man to w'lite with a slender 
equipment of education in the French sense, and 
often with only too little in the English, and giving 
a thirst for reading to thousands with almost none 
of cither, constitutes a grave danger. The money 
rewards of the successful novelist allure to the 
profession not a few men destitute of any sense 


of responsibility for the use of their gifts ; and 
the fact tliat these rewards are often to be won by 
pandering to the unrefined or actually base tastes 
of the multitude throws a temptation in their way 
which some otherwise well-endowed writers have 
not been able to resist. But in the right hands 
the novel, by the very fact of its being so closely 
in touch with actual life, has a magnificent oppor¬ 
tunity to take a largo share in moulding the 
thought of tlie new age. It will do well if it 
listens to the suggestion of Matthew Arnold’s 
often-quoted definition of poetry, and takes as 
its mission the ollering of a constructive criticism 
of life. 
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FIJI.—I. Geography, ethnology, and his¬ 
tory. —The Archipelago of Fiji is one of the 
large.st in the I’acilic Ocean. The group com])rise8 
154 islands lying lietween the latitudes of 15“ and 
19“ S. and the longitudes of 177 E. and 178 W., 
of whi(di about 70 are hihabittHl, Vitilevu, tlie 
largiist island, is about 80 miles hmg and 55 wide. 
It \h drained by four rivers, which, owing to the 
heavy rainfall and the foi nialion of the watersheds, 
are dis])r(»portionately large*, for the size of the 
island. 'I’lie scenery is inliiiitely varied and beauti¬ 
ful. Some of tlie islands are volcanic mountain 
masses clothed with timber to l.beir summits; 
<»tbcrs are, upbeaved e(}ral reefs with prec.i]»itous 
elitl’s, liom;yeoinbed with caverns; others are low- 
with {>ahns growing to the water’s edge, 
'i'liere are streams of limpici water everywliere, and 
in the larger islands are rolling plains of grass 
dotted with (dumps of timber, as in an English 
park. The climate is troj)ical, but in the, hottest 
months the ((Ufiperaturo randy rea(dies 90". ’The 
.soil i.s very fert ib?, and to an exfsu t gard(!ner like 
the Fdjian it yields Mbumiain’O of food for a very 
small expenditure of labour. There are no danger¬ 
ous animals, and even the risks of navigation are 
minimized by the fact tliat all tlie larger islands 
may be coasted in smooth water within the barrier 
reef. 

These lacts have had their hearing upon the 
character of the native.s, who are of Melanesian 
stock, strongly modified by the blood of Polynesian 
immigrants from Tonga and Samoa, They are a 
fine, museular people of a dark-brown colour, in¬ 
clining in individuals to the light red of the Poly¬ 
nesian. The custom of hleaehing the hair with 
lime and frizzing it out like an enormous wig adds 
inches to their apparent stature. In heathen times 
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their abundant ieisiire from tlie businesH of food- 
jlanting was oceii])ied in inreasant Nvarfare, wtiich 
ed to the fonnati(jn of powerful confederatioiifi 
under a single chief, tlie weaker tribes enrolling 
themselves as his subjects in return for protection. 
As ancestor-worshij»pers they deserted their own 
discredited ancestor-gods in favour of those of their 
protector, Avhoin they regarded as the incaruatioii 
of deities able to protect them from injury. Suc¬ 
cessful expeditions were always followed by canni¬ 
balism ; the bodies of the slain were ofl'ered to the 
gods before being eaten, and there appears to have 
been a religious signilicance in the practice, which 
raised it almost to the status of a rite. But, with 
all their ferocity in war, the Fijians are a courteous 
and rather timid people, hospitable to visitors, 
anxious to please, ceremonious in their manners. 
They have a strong feeling for aristocratic institu¬ 
tions, which even the introduction of Western 
competition has failed to eradicate. 

The islands came somewhat late into the (ield of 
colonization. Though they were siglited by Tas¬ 
man in 1642, it was not until the middle of the 19th 
cent, that Europeans acquired inmih influence. By 
1874 the majority of the natives had nominally 
adopted Christianity, either as Wesleyans or as 
Uoman Catholics. In that year the most influ¬ 
ential chiefs, acting under the ])ressure of (daims 
for conijiensation by the United States, ceded the 
group to (Ireat Britain, and hiji hecanni a British 
Cuhmy. Unfortunately annexation had sc.arcely 
been proclaimed wh(*n an ejudemic of measles 
swept away 40.000 nat ives out of a total )*o|»ulation 
of 160,000. Since that date the population has 
declined year by ytiar to a total of 87,t)UO in 1911. 
It now seems to be stationary. The natives are 
sharing, not altogether to their moral advantage, 
in the material ])ros])erity of the island.s, having 
leased their sujterlluons lands to Sugar Companies 
for a substantial rent. Neverthele.ss, many of their 
old su})erstitions are still cherished in secret, and 
are certain to influence them if tluirc should ever 
be dang(*rous discontent with tlnhr alien rulers. 

II. HKLTGION. —'I’lie Fijian deities fall naturally 
into tw'o great divisions, the Kalou-Vu^ (root or 
original gods), and the Kalou-Yalo (spirit gods, i.e. 
deified mortals), 

I. The Kalou-Vu.—There is reason to think 
that the K(tlou.-Vu were of Polynesian origin, 
brought to Fiji from the east, and imposed upon 
conquered Melanesians in ad<lition to their own 
pantheon of deified mortals. Whether the Kalou- 
Vu ever existed as mortals is uncertain : at any 
rate, their mortal career was very remote. 'Fhe 
Melanesians were ancestor-worshij)])ers, and their 
religion was .so clo.sely interwoven with their social 
polity that it i.s impossible ro di.sentangle them. 
The Melanesian idea was that the spirit of the 
ancestor was inhcrimt in his descendant, the chief 
of the tribe, and in the smaller cominunitie.s the 
chief was both spiritual and temporal. He was 
saluted in the same way as the spirit which was 
^resent in the temple, and the lirstfruits (q. v.) were 
uought to him as representing tlie god of increase. 
As the community grew in importance by conquest 
or intrigue, the wielding of the temporal power 
became irk.sorne, and tlie tendency was for the 
chief to delegate the executive duties of his oflice, 
while reserving for himself the dignity and emolu¬ 
ments due to his spiritual rank. Thus, in all the 
large confed(!rations in Fiji except Kewa there was 
a spiritual Roko Tui and a temporal Vunivalu, 

1 The word kahu is used an an adjective for anything super¬ 
lative, either good or bad. Probably the word was originally 
a root-word implying wonder or esteem. It is .sometimes Jised 
as an expre.ssion of (luttery—as ‘You are kalou,’ or ‘ti kaluti 
people,’ applied to P:nr()i)f!.'uis either in polite disbelief in some 
invention or piece of meehanism, or as a disclaimer of any wish 
to imitate them. On vu see Codrington, Melanesians, 123, 170. 


who were the analogues of the Mikado and the 
iihoqun of Japan. 

Not every cliief was deified ; the weak and vacil¬ 
lating or lethargic chief might have offerings made 
to his uumes for a few moiiths after his burial, but 
he was soon forgotten. In moments of danger or 
difficulty men would go and weed the grave of 
a powerful chief, ami deposit offerings upon it 
because he was remembered by tradition as the 
protector of his ncople, and he remained the Kalou- 
Yalo of the tribe until the death of one of his 
descendants whose reputation overshadowed his. 

(1) KdenqcA, tlio most important of the Kalou- 
Vu, was an excejition to the rule that the Kalou- 
Vu were F^olynesian importations. The sagas relat¬ 
ing to him prove clearly that he was a Melanesian 
ancestor, perhap.s among the first Melanesian immi¬ 
grants into the group (see ERE i. 443“). Ndengei, 
in the form of an enormous serpent, was believed 
to inhabit a cave in the mountains of Vitilevu be¬ 
hind Kakiraki, at a place near Kauvandra. When 
the earth quaked the peojile said: ‘Ndengei is 
turning over.’ The people of the neighbourhood 
were .severely taxed in offerings t,o him ; every year 
several hundred hogs and turtles were earned to 
the mouth of the cavern, which the priests ap¬ 
proached on knee.s and elbows. One of them ven¬ 
tured into the cave to proffer the request. If the 
jirayer were for a good cruj*, he would reappear 
with a piece of yam in his hand which the god had 
given him ; if for rain, he would he drip))ing with 
water; if for victory, a lirehrand would be fluiij^ 
out in token that the eimmy would be consumed, 
or the clashing of clubs would he heard, one for 
each of the enemy who Mould he slaughtered. 
Ndengei M'as not actually M'orshipj)ed beyond the 
limit of his own district, hut his rei)utation ex- 
tendiHl ov(!r all }>arts of the group except the eastern 
island.s. His inlluence M'as probably declining be¬ 
fore the arrival of the missionaries, for there is a 
humorous .song in Mhich Uto, his descendant, is 
reju’esented as visit,ing the public feasts for the 
god’s portion, and returning M’ith the rueful intelli¬ 
gence that notliing but the under-.shell of the turtle 
was allotted to liim. 

In .some versions, Ndengei appears as the creator 
of mankind ; hut he has no emotions, sensations, or 
aj)petites, except that of hunger. Others have it 
that his son, Kokomautu, created the land : he 
scooped it np from the ocean-bed, and, M'here his 
iloMung garment trailed across it, there were sandy 
beaches; where his skirt was looped up, the coasi 
was rocky. It was he who taught men to make 
lire. The people of Kakiraki thought that the 
missionaries had come to teach them .some variant 
of their own cult: ‘Ndengei,’ they said, ‘is the 
true Ciod, and, if Jehovah is also the true God, 
then Jehovah is another name for Ndengei.’ Many 
years afterM'ards, during the heathen relapse under 
Navosavakandua, tlie same argument M'as used to 
shoM’^ that his teaching did not cla.sh with that of 
the mission, but Mas merely a newer revelation. 

The great saga of Ndengei is too long to give 
/ithin the limits of this article ; it recounts how 
the god, then merely an irascible old man, as no 
doubt he M'as in his earthly career, had a tame 
pigeon which used to aw’aken him from slumber ; 
how his tM’o grand-nepheM's, from whom ho had 
taken the bird, killed it with a bow and arrow and 
defied him to punish them ; how they took refuge 
with Kokohi, the chief of the Carpenter clan ; how 
there Mas war in the sacred mountain, and the 
Carpenter clan were besieged by Ndengei in the 
fortress of Kauvandra ; how, after many strata¬ 
gems, in the end they were flooded out, and how 
the tM’o young men escaped the deluge in a canoe, 
and sailed away to the far \Vhist. Fijian myth 
has it that sorue day they Mil) ceucc again, bring- 
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ing the millennium with them. When Europeans 
first arrived in the group, they were said to be the 
descendants of these two young gods. 

This belief in the Hecond coming of Mdengel'e grand-nephews 
reappear whenever there is political unrest among the 
Fijians. It was cleverly turned to account in the Tuka heresy in 
1885, when Ndungumoi, a native of Nandrauni-ivi, a village very 
near Nakauvandra, went through the mountain district secretly 
preaching a religion which was a compound of the Ndengei cult 
and Christianity. He had with him consecrated water which 
conferred immortality (tuka) upon all who drank of it, and his 
followers were instructed in exercises which were midway 
between a native war-dance and European military drill. 
Recognizing that the Christian missions had too firm a hold 
upon the natives to he openly defied, he declared that 
Nathirikaumoli and Nakausambaria, the twins who had made 
war against Ndengei, were in reality the gods whom the white 
men called Jehovah and Jesus, being unable to pronounce their 
native names. There was some controversy about the identity 
of Ndengei, some holding that he was identical with the Chris¬ 
tian God ; others that he was Satan, since Satan also assumed a 
serpent form. Hiblical names were given to the places near 
Nakauvandra. The twin gods were about to revisit Fiji with 
all the dead ancestors in their train ; the white men were to be 
expelled, and the tribal lands were to be shared out among 
the faithful. A day was fixed for the arrival of the gods ; and 
there can he no doubt that Europeans living in remote districts 
would have been massacred if the prophet had not been 
arrested and deported to Roturna. In 18»2 tlie heresy broke 
out afresh under a new propliet who had been Ndungumoi’s 
lieutenant, but the movement was promptly suppressed by the 
Ooverninent. 

It was evident from the liehaviour of the converts that the 
heresy satisfied a religious craving for the occult, which is not 
ayipeased by the Wesleyan mission. Ndungumoi dealt in 
miracles; his water of immortality, his power to confer per¬ 
petual virginity, his conmninings with the gods behind a 
curtain in the temjile of Valeleiiilto, and his presages of the 
early coining of the ancestors and the expulsion of the 
foreigners kept the people in a sinuner of excitement, wliich 
was ill attractive contrast with the dull round of church-gx>ing 
and tax-paying imposed by the foreigners. Tins new form of 
ancestor-worship had much in coniuion with the outbreak of 
llauhaiiism among the Maoris during the Maori war, and it 
might well have been as dangerous to the safety of Europeans. 

(2) Next in order to Nden^nd is A'dauthina (IIh': 
toreh-befiror), the tfod of the senfarinj.; ami li.shin^' 
tribes. 'I'he.se trilies own no land, find from the 
fact tliat they all worship the same <^od it may be 
inferred that they had a common ori}j:in. liy the 
nature of their ocmipation, iishin;^ tribes are prone 
to scatt(!r tvidely, and the fact that they are land¬ 
less seems to show' that they are late arrivals, who 
attached themselviss to tlio chief for j»rotection. 
Smdi a })eople "would naturally dis.seminate the 
traditions of their gods widely througliout the 
^rouj). Ndaulhina, though probalily a foreign 
importatjon, had temples in various jdaees. He 
wa.s the iire-god : when lie was .small, his love of 
light jnompted liis mother to bind lighted reeds 
upon bis head, and now he roams the reefs at 
night, croAvned with a flaming brazier. He loves 
night attacks, and flaslies light on the defences as 
a lieacon to the besiegers ; in human form he sells 
fish to the tloomed garri.son, who, smelling fire, 
know that Ndauthina has been among them, and 
that they will not see another sun. His jiranks 
are past reckoning ; when men are hatching jilots 
again.st his favourites, a voic (3 cries ‘ Pooh ’ through 
the reed-walls, and he flics ofl' to Avarn his friends of 
the impending treachery. He ternjits AV'arriors to 
embark in rotten canoes Avhich ho him.self buoys 
up, in order to put them at tlie mercy of their 
enemies. He is the god of adulterers, Avhom he 
helps by tempting the oliject of their desires. 
Only his worshippers, the fishermen, are safe from 
his tricks. 

(3) liatu-mai-mhulu (Lord from Hades), though 
worshipped as a local divinity in eastern Vitilevu, 
is also, no doubt, of foreign origin. Through him 
the earth gives her increase. In December he 
pours sap into the fruit-trees, and pushes the 
young shoots through the soil. Throughout that 
month it is tabu to heat the drum, to bloAV the 
conch, to dance, to iilant, to fight, or to sing .songs 
at sea, lest the god should he disturbed and quit 
the earth before his work is finished. At the end 


of the montli the priest sounds the consecrated 
conch, the people raise a great shout from village 
to village, ami work and play begin again. liatu- 
mai-mbulii lies in serpent form in a cavern near 
Namara, whither food is carried to him once a year. 
Unlike the other gods, he drinks no kai!a ; the 
noise of the wind and the blast of the conch are 
meat and drink to him. 

(4) 2'hc shark-god, W'ho is the tutelary divinity 
of many tribes unrelated to one another, probably 
had his origin in toteinism. Waterhouse gives the 
following list of names under Avhich he is invoked : 

‘ He - who - is - outside - the - Canoe ’ ; ‘ Circumnavi- 
gator-of-Yandua ’; ‘ Peeder-of-Kishes ’; ‘ Lover-of- 
Canoe-tSpars ’ ; ‘ Way layer ’ ; ‘ Kover-of-the-Maii- 
groA'es ’ ; ‘ Expectant - I' olloAver ' ; ‘ Ready - for - 

Action ’; ‘ Sail - Cleaner ’ ; ‘ Lord - Shark - that - 

Calls ’ ; ‘ Tabu-white ’; ‘ Tooth - for ■ ILiav - Flesh.' 
Tribes that w'orshipped the sliark under the same 
title had a common origin, but those aaIio kneAv 
him by diflerent names acknoAvledged no such 
bond. Thus, a tribe that called him ‘ Outside- 
the-Canoe’ recognized no tie Avith those Avho in¬ 
voked the ‘ Circiiinnavigator-of-Yamlua.' As in 
other totemi.stic sy.steiiis, the shark-god is hene- 
licent to his Avor.shijqiers Avho, in their turn, are 
forbidden to eat his flesh. 

Maiiii, a native of Boro, ciapHized in the open sea, called upon 
' OiitHide-the-Cunoe' to save him, and a shark rose and towed 
him safe to land hv his back lin. Durin^f the invasion of Nalewa 
in 184K, a shark jumped across a war-canoe, turned over to 
show' the tatuiiiff on his belly, and leaped back into the sea to 
lead liis votaries to the attack. 

Though the attention paid to the shark-god 
almost entitles him to rank as \\ Kalou-Vu, he is 
probably no more than a totem, like the hawk, the 
eel, the lizard, ami the ])raw’ii—all recognized as 
having a tutelary jiosition Avith certain tribes, Avho 
nevfii'theless had erected teinpliis to ancestor-gods 
(Kalou-Y(do). 'roteinism in Fiji did not aliect the 
social syst(3iii in any Avay ; it had no influence on 
the marriage laAvs or on the belief in a future 
state. 

2. The Kalou-Yalo.—Tt has been explained that 
most of the tribes in Fiji admitted a more or less 
(tlose relationship to a tribe that AA'orshipped the 
same ancestor-god ; the tie Avas called ianvu (‘ the 
same root’). (S<m EKI^ i. 443*'.) It doe.s not 
folloAV that the god to Avhom the tie of tauvu Avas 
traced had a temple and a jiriest in both the 
comniunitie.s. In most cases, some later chief of 
.strong character had monopolized the religious 
instincts of his descendants, and much depended 
upon the priest, for the chief exercised no sacer¬ 
dotal function himself, but AA'as content to stand 
aside, and leave this ratlier menial oflice to the 
jirofessional priesthood. 

That the oripiii of the temple was to be found in the tomb 
was Hhown in 1895, in the little native revolt at Seankanka, in 
Vanualevu, where the first act of the inHur^ents was to weed 
the j?rave of the late chief and present kava to his spirit, 
luil>loring his aid in the revolt ; the next was to kill and eat 
a native Government official, cannibalism having a religious 
significance. From weeding a grave it was hut a step to 
building a temple for the shelter of the spirit. 

3. Priests and oracles.— The practical applica¬ 
tion of the Fijian religion lay in the oracle ; there 
was no ritual except in tlie presentation of oflerings, 
and everything depended upon the suiiport of the 
high chiefs. Whetlier they believed in the inspira¬ 
tion of the priests, or Avhether the prie.sts helievtid 
in their oavii inspiration, it is not easy to .say, but 
there "was certainly an understanding betAveen the 
two orders; the priest depended for subsistence 
upon the oflerings made to the god, and the priest 
Avliose oracles Avere unfavourable to the chief’s 
)olicy saw his temple falling into <lecay and his 
arder empty. On tlie other hand, unfavourable 
oracles, espe(;ially in time of war, had so depressing 
an influence upon the common ^leople that the 
chief had tlie best reason for keeping the priest in 
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good humour ; both knew tliat neither could stand 
firm without the 8upj)ort of tlie otlier. 

WillianiH (in hia Fiji and the Fijians) relates how the king 
of Thakaundrovo, on the eve of a warlike expedition, allowed 
one of the pods to be put off with a single pudding, instead of 
the turtle which the priest had expected in the division of the 
feast. That night the god visited the priest, and foretold de¬ 
feat, and, os a consequence, the king decided to abandon the 
expedition. In another case, however, matters took a different 
turn. ‘ Who are you V asked the chief angrily ; ‘ Who is your 
god? if you make a stir, 1 will eat you.’ 

The ])riestht) 0 (] itself was hereditary, though any 
clever rogue wlio could simulate inspiration and 
make a lucky forecast of events might obtain re- 
ct)gnition. tie had, however, to brave the opposi¬ 
tion of the heretlibiry priests, who looked very 
coldly u]>on the amateur. The priests were not 
always the chief’s tools ; sometimes they gave 
expres.sion to poiuilar discontent at some act of 
tyranny; ‘The famine is devouring you, because 
you gave tlie great canoe to Tonga instead of to 
Mbau ’ ; ‘This hurri(;ane was sent to punish you 
because you refused the princess to tmo king of 
Itevva.’ 

The priests ranked according to the importance 
of the god to whom they ministered ; they were 
generally of humble birth, though in Kewa, a few 
years before the arrival of the missionaries, the 
chiefs had found it necessary to disestablish the 
whole of the priestly caste on account of their 
arrogance, and to pretend that members of the 
ruling family had themselves received inspiration. 
The disestablished priests immediately fell into 
their pro]*erj)lace, a very liumblo one.^ 

4, Gods of the after-world.—Besides the Kalou- 
Vu and the Kalou- Yalo^ there was a cla.ss of gods 
who had neither tein jdes nor priests. They haunted 
well-known spots on the road by which the shades 
j)asst!d to their last resting-]da(;e ; hut, as they left 
the living unmolested, there was no need for pro¬ 
pitiatory offerings (see KJIK i. 444'‘). The following 
IS a translation of a fragment of the poem in which 
these beliefs are preserved. It is put into the 
month of the shades newly arrived in tlie presence 
of the gods at Njikauvamlra ; 

‘ My Ijorrlfl, in ill fashion are we buried, 
liuried slaring up infu heaven, 

We Bee Ihe scud flying over the fiky, 

We are worn out with the feet aUiinping in the earth. 

The rafters of our house (the rih.s] are torn asunder. 

The eyes witli which we gazed on one another are de.stroyed ; 
The no.se with which we ki.ssed has fallen in ; 

The brea.st to which wc embraced is ruined ; 

The thigh.s with which wc cla.sped have fallen away ; 

The lip.s with which we smiled are de(;ayed ; 

The teeth with whicli we hit have sliowereii down ; 

Gone is the fiand whitdi threw the tinka stick, 

Kolled away are the hawks’ stones (fcAf imZiJ, 

Rolled away are the hlunters of razors [the pubes were 
siiaved). 

Hark to the lament of the mo.squito : 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward, 

But ala.s for my conch-shell [the ear] that they have taken 
away!” 

Hark i,o the lament of the fly : 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward. 

But alas for the eye from which I drank 1 " 

Hark to the lament of the black aiit: 

“ Well it is that they should die and pass onward. 

But al.as for niy whale’s tooth [the male organ, the most 
vulncrahlc ]ioint of attack for that in.sect when a native 
sits down] that the_v have taken away ! 

The I^'ijian’.s dislike of their own burial custom 
of Htam])ing tlie earth into the grave was shown in 
the case of tlie chief of Lakemlia, who begged the 
missionaries to give him a wooden coflin to be 
buried in, that his body might not he trampled on. 

With all its crudeness and simjdicity, the story 
of the Salanh/aLo (the Path of the iShade.s) is not 
M’ithout beauty and pathos. There is, it may be 
remarked, a suggestion of Greek myth in the 
ghostly ferryman and in the W'ater of Solace, by 
which the Pijians, whose emotions are transient, 
excuse the siiortness of their mourning for the dead. 

1 For the manner of approaching the gods, see Communion 
WITH Dkitt (Fijian). 


When the shade drinks from this spring, he forgets 
all the sorrow's of his life, and ceases to weep ; ‘all 
his friends also ceased their weeping, for they forgot 
their sorrow and were consoled.’ There is pathos 
also in the episode of the shades of little children, 
hanging like bats from the branches of a tree, 
waiting for their fathers or their mothers to come 
along the road, and rejoicing w hen the shade tells 
them that the hair of their mother has turned grey, 
and the smoke of Iier cooking-lire hangs along the 
ground, for they know that she will soon be with 
them. 

The poem throws light upon the moral ethics of 
the Fij tans. The most heinous crimes are cowardice 
and idleness, and their passjiort to liulotu is a life 
of rapine and a violent <ieath. So contemptible 
was a natural death that the shade w as commanded 
to re-enter the body, and die respectaldy. Seeing 
the misfortunes that overtook the spirit in its 
last journey, it is surprising that the shades do 
not all obey Taleya when he offers to let them 
return to life. 

Light is also thrown upon the fact, which filled the 
early mis-sionaries with surprise, that the widows 
of a dead chief insisted upon being strangled at his 
funeral, although it was notorious that they did 
not love him. It w'as their good name that was at 
stake; for w'e read that, when a shade threw his 
whale’s tooth at the pandanus tree and missed his 
aim, and knew thereby that his wives w'ould not be 
strangled, be went on Ids w ay w eeping, for he had 
now' a proof that they had been unfaithful to him 
in life.^ 

5 . Witchcraft(nc?miznni/k:fXM, lit. ‘leaves’).—The 
practice of witchcraft, w'hich controlled the sanita¬ 
tion and medical treatment of the Fijians, had its 
r(iot in their religious beliefs. Their reasoning on 
the subject of disease i.s common to all primitive 
races. Health being the normal (‘ondition of all 
except the very aged, they argued that sickness 
and diiath must be the work of some malevolent 
agency. Divine or human. Instead of ‘Whom the 
go<ls love die young,’ primitive man reads: ‘An 
enemy hath done this.’ It did not need any special 
skill to practise as a w'izard, altliough certain 
}^ersonH of both sexes acquired a sirdster reputation, 
and took fees for this kind of murder. All that a 
j)rofe.ssional wizard nsjuired was something in¬ 
timately connected with the person of the victim— 
a lock of his hair, a scrap of his food, or a garment 
that he had worn. These things, together with 
certain lierh.s, would be stuHc.d into a liollow 
bainhoo, with or without tlie uttering of a spell, 
and hidden in the thatch of the victim’s house, or 
in the grass of his bed-)>lace ; in a little w hile he 
w'ould begin to refuse Ids food and to pine and 
sicken, and, unless something were tlien done in 
th(! shape of counter-sjiclls to reassure him, he would 
die from sheer fright. 

Tlie terror of w itchcraft was never absent from 
the mind of the Fijian. The scejitic who laughed 
at the pretensions of the priests trembled at the 
power of the wizard, who w'a.s not necessarily a 
iniest. It W'as a lucrative Init a dangerous pro¬ 
fession, for the transaction could never be kept quite 
secret, and the wizard had to bravo the resentnumt 
of the victim’s family. The fear of witchcraft led 
men to bury or burn offal and refuse, which might 
give the wizard hisopjiortunity, and consequently it 
ensured a rough system of sanitation. When it was 
believed that a sick man had been bewitched, every 
efl'ort was made to find the magical bamboo; for, 
if it could be discovered and destroyed, he would 
recover. Failing this, another wizard was hired to 
make a conn ter-sj ell, wliich was often effective 
through the fresh hope which it infused into the 
sufferer. If the victim died, the wizard would 
1 For kalou-rere and mbaki, s^e Oommuitiok wn h Dbity (Fijian). 
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claim his reward by attending the funeral with a 
blackened face; and bold indeed would be the 
employer who dared to withhold the promised j)ay- 
ment. In some places, any sudden death being 
ascribed to witchcraft, a professional wizard, thougli 
entirely innocent of the black art on this occasion, 
would appear at the funeral with a sooty face, in the 
hope that some one who had an interest in the 
death would pay him the fee ho had never earned. 
Ill some cases, where the bewitched person obstin¬ 
ately refused to fall ill, secret murder might be 
done. Many of the Euro})ean residents believe 
that poison is used in such cases, but in one notable 
instance—the murder of the chief of Mbiireta in 
1884—the wizard had earned bis fee by cleaving 
the chief’s skull with an axe from behind. 

The Fijians seem to have a definite belief that 
the bewitc.hed person is possessed by an evil spirit, 
and some of the old practitioners use the ojieration 
of massage to drive this nimble spirit into one of 
the extremities, from which it can be drawn out 
by the fingers and flung away. 

Besides the wizards who jiractised the deadly art 
of witcluTaft, there were others who specialized in 
the detection of crime. When property was stolen, 
the owner took a present to the seer, and told him 
of his loss. Bidding the man })ronounce the names 
of all those whom he sjispected, the seer ffdl into 
deep abstraction, and presently stopped the man 
at a certain name, announcing that an itching in 
his side or in one of his lingers or toes prove<l that 
the name just uttered was that of the thief. If 
the seer belonged to the same village, and knew' 
all the ])eopl(;, be would dispense with the names; 
liis body began to twitch convulsively, and he him¬ 
self wonhl call out the name of the thief. If he 
was lucky enough to hit upon the rigdit man—and 
an intimate knowledge of lus fellow-tribesirn'ii often 
set him upon the right track—the ollender would 
confess, for to brazen out a theft against the 
evidence of a wizard’s little finger dmnanded an 
impudence w hich no h'ijian couhl aspire to. The 
]iroper course for a person wrongfully accused by a 
wizard was to jiay a fee to a rival seer to ‘pres.s 
down ’ the fee paid to the other ; /u.s' great toe would 
then begin to tingle in his client’s favour. 

A case of this kind occurred in 1H85, wlien the chief of Yanawa 
was wntri^rfiilly accused of cnU)e 2 :zlinK the district funds, and, 
upon tin- i-vi(]enee of a Bcer, he prosecuted his slanderers in the 
provincial court. 

An even surer method of detecting crime w'as by 
yalovakl (soul-stealing). It was the mildest form 
of trial by ordeal ever devised, but no boiling water 
or hot ]Aoughsluire could have been as cHective. 
The suspected person was summoned to the presence 
of the chief, who called for a scarf ; usually the 
man confessed at the bare mention of the instru¬ 
ment ; blit if he did not, the cloth w’as waved over 
bis bead until his yalo (spirit) was entangled in it, 
and the clotli w'as then folded together and nailed 
to the prow of the chief’s canoe. The man then 
w ent mad, for the insane are understood to be those 
whose souls have been stolen away. 

Litkratitkr.— P. Dillon, Voyage in the South Seas, London, 
1829 ; C. Wilkes, Narrative o/ United States Exploring Ex¬ 
pedition, do. 18;i2 ; J. E. Erskine, Journal of a Cruise among 
the Islands of the Western J’arific, do. isr>3; D. Carg:ill, 
Memoirs of Mrs. Cargill, do. 1865 ; B. Seemann, Viti, An 
Account of a Government Mission in the Vitian or Fijian Group 
of Islands, do. 1801 ; J. Waterhouse, The King a7id Teople 
of Fiji, do. IBOO; J. Calvert, Missionary Labours among the 
nibaLs, do. 1858 ; W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Jteminn 
c-’iices, do. 1866; T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, do. 1870,- 
B. Thomson, The Fijians, .4 Study of the Iheay of Custom, 
do. 1908 ; E. Rougier, in /1ii. (1907) 6.8-79’994-1008 ; 
J. de Marzan, ib. 400-405, iii. (190.8) 718-728, and iv. (1909) 

bf-oa. Ba.sil it. Thomson. 

FILIAL PIETY.—I. Definition and scope.— 

Filial piety i.s distinguished from filial obedience 
by the fact that it is incumbent even upon those 
VOL. VI.—2 


who have, according to our ideas, passed beyond 
the duties of childhood ; it ditters from family 
piety, w’hich attaches to all the members of the 
family; and, again, it difl'ers from jiiety in its 
older and more general sense, which may exist 
in every possible relationship involving authority 
or depemlence. Filial piety is accorded to parents, 
or to those Avho take their place, and in a meta¬ 
phorical sense it may be extended to the Deity, 
should the latter be thought of as father or 
mother; here, how'ever, filial i)iety becomes rever¬ 
ence (g'.u.), An evidence for this double sen.se of 
the term lies in the fact tliat the family relatioii- 
shij) and the religious relationship are found 
mibined in various ways. 

2 . Among non-Christian peoples.—(1) Amongst 
many savaye peo])les, filial ])icty can hardly be 
said to exist, the aged being simply put to death, 
or forced to commit suiindi;, as having survived 
their usefulness (see artt. Ai’.ANDONMKNT AND 
Expo.suiie, Old Age). Leaving sucli barbarity 
out of account, however, we generally find filial 
piety allied with ancestor-worship. 'I'lie dead 

ancestor is revered as a sjiirit ; and, w hile the 
w’orship of the dead not seldom originate.s in the 
fear that the spirit may work harm to the sur¬ 
vivors, or in the wish to ki-ej) it at a di.Htanee, w e 
must, nevertheless, not ignore the otlier side, viz. 
belief in the interest, and sympat by of the departed, 
the desire of winning tludr favour, and the hope 
of securing their aid. That the ancestral sfiirit 
freauently coalesires wdth the death-god needs no 
explanation, nor is any needed for the fact that 
lie sometimes becomes the hero who instructed his 
leonle in the various useful crafts, such as boat- 
Miilding, etc., or, again, that he is merged in the 
Creator, the ‘ Great Spirit ’ W'lio takes a fatlierly 
interest in the welfare of the tribe. From this 
w'e may infer that filial piety was originally a 
blending of the religious and moral all'cctions tliat 
cluster round the naturnl fact of a common descent, 
tlie descendants not only finding in their reverence 
for their ancestor a bond of union, but also feeling 
a certain common dependence, not iinrningled w’itii 
awe, and sullused with a moral element, though, 
of course, sellish motives miglit also be present. 
The object of such ])iety is the ancestor, who is 
at once the hero, the death-god, and the Creator- 
god, but w ho at the same time is tlie head of the 
tribe or family, and is regarded as a higher Inung, 
to he treated wdth all reverence. ll(;rt; we see a 
synthesis of religion and piety ; and similar con¬ 
ceptions will be found everywhere, even in the 
highest forms of religious life. The manner in 
w'liich piety toward.s ancestors or parents is figured 
amongst the various peojiles is as varied as the 
character of tlie iieoydes themselves. On tlie lower 
uaiiesui mougiib, leiigiou.'s icvcreuee aiiu icvcienco 
or the head of the fiimily are not as yet disengaged 
from eacli other, and piety at this stage rests u]»on 
natural feeling ratlier than upon distinct concep¬ 
tions. But, as soon as the idea of a comprehensiv'e 
order makes itself felt in the religions conscious¬ 
ness, ancestor-worship and family {'icty are each 
a.Hsigned a ydace in this order, and are clearly 
discriminaf ed. 

(2) In Eyypt there existed a widely diflused 
worship of the dead, wdiidi, liowever, wns dis- 
tinguislied from piety towards parents, tin* latter 
being strongl}' empliasized as a duty, both falling 
under the Irav promulgated by the priests. 

(3) In China tlie law of suyierordination and 
.subordination is deemed to lie the supreme law' of 
heaA'en, and finds its snecilie exprcs.sion in piety. 
Confucius {q.v.), indeed, insists so strongly upon 
the cardinal imjiortance of y>iety, more particularly 
as show'u tow'ards parents, that he values ancestor- 
worship simply as a means of fostering it. This 
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piety is itself a form, in fact the chief form, 
of subordination. Of. Ethics and Morality 
(Chinese) and Family (Chinese). 

(4) Among the Brahmans a Hi)ecial motive for 
marriage is the desire to bring up a son who shall 
one day be able to make the appropriate sacrifice 
to the manes of the father. The main responsi¬ 
bility in the matter of filial regard thus rests with 
the male, and piety stands in the closest connexion 
with worship of the d(iad. 

(5) Among the Per.sians, a very different view 
of things api)ear 8 in the later Gdthds. Among 
the supreme duties of believers are reckoned the 
service of Ahura Mazda and the worsliip of the 
Earth, the mother who bears mankind—a point 
of special significance, since this mother raiiKs as 
the head of all women. 'I'his view is intimately 
allied with the idea that the life-giving power as 
represented in rnotherlmod, and the veneration and 
homage accorded to it, form one of the most effec¬ 
tive means of overcoming the daevas, or demons. 

( 6 ) Among the Jiomans, filial piety was based 
upon different grounds altogetlier. They likewise, 
it is true, worshipped the manes ; but the reverence 
which they accorded to the paterfamilias had 
really a legal basis. According to the XII Tables, 
the father had absolute authority over his children, 
and it was this legnil re.lationship that provided the 
foundation for filial Jiiety. Even a son of mature 
age was still under paternal jurisdiction in family 
affairs, and could not possess, or accjnire, anything 
on his own account so long as his father lived. 
The father had the right to sell his children ; he 
had even the ‘power of life and death’—a pre¬ 
rogative, however, which was subsequently circum¬ 
scribed by use and wont, and was finally abrogated 
in the Imperial period. The Xll 'lahles, never¬ 
theless, left a door open for the son’s emancijiation, 
the procedure being that the father .sold the .son 
three times to the petter faiuc.iarius, who on his 
part had promised not to retain jiossession. The 
predominantly legal character of filial piety among 
the Romans is thus quite unmistakable, though the 
sentimental side vva.s by no means excluded, as 
appears, e.q., from the fact that in 003 a.U.C. 
a temple was erected in honour of Bietas, the 
occasion being that a daughter had preserved the 
life of her father with milk from her brea.st while 
he lay in prison under sentence of death by starva¬ 
tion. It 1 .S an eviilence of the decay of filial piety 
in Rome that the ncnue, originally com]>osed or 
sung by relatives of the decea.sed, were latterly 
delegated to mourning women, and thus at length 
fell into discredit. 

(7) In Greece, the father in his old age had a claim 
upon his son for support, excej)t in the case of his 
having criminally neglected the education of the 
latter. Next to the worship of the gods, and to 
the obligations towards the dead and the father- 
land, the honouring of one’s parents was generally 
accounted the highest of duties. In Athens those 
who were about to enter on ofIi(;e were required 
to show that they had discharged the duties of 
children towards parents, as it was believed that 
unfilial persons were incapable of offering such 
sacrifices as would be acceptable to the gods. A 
son was certainly entitled to appeal against his 
being disinherited bv a father who had become 
weak-ndnded, but the moral judgment of the 
public appears to have been averse to such appeals. 
Though filial obedience was not exacted in the 
case where a father made an unjust demand, it 
was, nevertheless, regarded as seemly that children 
should be silent as to the errors of their parents. 
Finally, there are many instances of piety towards 
the father, in the sense of obedience, being accorded 
a higher place than affection for the niotlier. 

( 8 ) The sentiment of filial piety was strongly 


developed also among the Semitic races. Nothing 
in the nature of worship of the dead, indeed, is 
found amongst either Jews or Muhammadans; 
and, as piety towards parents is here associated 
with religion, it is accounted a Divine ordinance, 
obedience to which wins God’s blessing, as dis¬ 
obedience evokes His wrath. In Islam, moreover, 
and more decidedly still in Judaism, piety towards 
the mother is specially enjoined. The Qur’an 
prescribes a submissive love towards father and 
mother, and demands that they shall be well cared 
for in tlieir old age. Grown-up sons must show 
re.spect to their fathers, and children must be 
obedient to tfieir parents. The life of the hai'lm, 
however, deprives this formal obedience of any 
proper emotional basis. In Judaism, likewise, 
filial piety is a commandment, obedience and dis¬ 
obedience to which have the sanctions of promise 
and curse respectively ; but respect for one’s 
jarents, as also reverence before God, a-ssumes 
lere a more emotional character. Thus, while it 
is <lecreed that the son who manifests a disobedient 
and obstinate s[)irit towards his parents shall, unon 
their accu.sation, be stoned to death by the elders 
of the city (Dt 21^®^ ), the normal relationship of 
the child to the parent is not one of bare servile 
constraint, but rather one of tender human feeling, 
such as finds a beautiful illustration in the Book 
of Ruth ; and fidelity conjoined with reverence to 
parents, like fidelit}' to the covenant God, was 
viewed as the proper attitude of spirit. 

3 . Christian.—Christianity, in giving love the 
central place, wrought a change in the concej)tion 
of filial piety. The new relation between man 
and God which Christianity made possible assumed 
the form of that between child and parent, and 
this in turn reacted upon the natural relationship 
itself. Though the attribution of fatherhood to 
the Deity was not a new idea, yet the imnlications 
of the term ‘ fatherhood ’ as thus applied were 
enriched in so far as the emj)hasis was now hiid, 
not upon the child’s dependent and sulqect position, 
but upon his unconstrained affection, so that fear 
for the first time became reverence in the true 
sense. The love in question is certainly unequal 
love—a love, that is to say, which exists in a 
relationship of inequality ; but this inequality, 
again, is so far adjusted that man knows God nor 
simply as a Father M’ith authority over him, 
but as the Divine Sjurit within him, and thus 
participates in the freedom of the children of God. 
Now, the same thing holds good of the relationship 
of filial piety. It is no longer rnerclv the obedience 
of those who are under age—an obedience based 
upon authority ; it is trust, and rests upon love. 
For the mature individual, moreover, there presents 
itself a new condition, which was dealt with by 
Greek philo.sophy, viz. that there are certain 
spheres of human life in which personal freedom 
must be maintained. That the family ties, as a 
natural growth, must be subordinated to the 
demands of religion is most emphatically asserted 
by Christ in the words : ‘ If any man cometh unto 
me, and hateth not his own father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he cannot be my 
lisciple’ (Lk 14’''“). Here the limits of filial piety 
are laid down in the most rigid manner. The 
individual person meets with responsibilities in 
regard to which he must decide for hiinself, and 
parental autln/rity becomes null and void. With 
filial piety Christianity thus combines the pre¬ 
rogative of personal freedom. As in relation to 
God men are no longer slaves but free, all the 
more is this the case in relation to their i)arent 8 . 
Hence also the Apostle’s warning that fathers 
must not exasperate their children, or provoke 
them to wrath (Eph 6 ‘). This all-important stand- 
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point, however, which does justice to the individual 
person, involves also a transfiguration of the in¬ 
stinctive love of child to parent, in virtue of the 
definite bent now given to the filial spirit. The 
childlike spirit being looked upon as the condition 
of entrance into the Kingdom of God, filial piety 
itself assumes a new dignity, inasmuch as love 
to God may manifest itself in reverential love to 
parents—never, indeed, becoming identical there¬ 
with, as in ancestor-worship, while the autonomy 
of the individual is always preserved. Thus, how¬ 
ever, arises a new problem, which, in the process 
of Ciiristian development, has increasingly pressed 
for solution—the problem, namely, of reconciling 
filial piety with personal freedom. The difficulty 
is not felt so much during the tender age of the 
young as during their adolescence and eventual 
maturity. In tlie less responsible years of children, 
the quality of their obedience is gradually trans¬ 
formed, under parental management, as the parents’ 
respect for the moral personality, i.e. for their 
child as intrinsically a cliild of God, exerts an 
influence—vaguely felt at first, but w'ith time 
more and more fully realized—upon the young 
mind, so that mere submission gives place to an 
obedience freely rendered and anirnatca by love. 

Hence piety is not always of one and the same 
type. It varies, for one thing, in its relation to 
religion. Thus we find in its early stages an 
identification of the ancestor, or the head of the 
family, w’ith the Deity ; next it takes the form of 
a commandment ana ordinance of God; while, 
finally, as reverent love to God, it likewise becomes 
the wellspring of filial piety in tlie stricter sense ; 
hut the dillerentiation between the Deity and the 
human parent, and the recognition of man’s ethical 
personality, have as their result that the liberty 
of the individual, exj)anding with the years, 
Iwcomes combined with reverence. Again, how¬ 
ever, piety per se is of various kinds. It may be 
the immediate exiiression of a natural feeling of 
dependence and attachment; it may he the most 
prominent mode by which the Divine order of 
tlie world finds expression in the social hierarchy 
—or essentially a subordination based upon a legal 
arrangement ; it may be a phase of the belief that 
rests upon authority ; or, finally, a spontaneous 
and love-begotten reverence. We must not exclude 
any one of these various types. The natural basis 
of filial piety will, of course, remain, for it also 
is a manifestation of the universal order, while 
it likewise presupposes a legal relationship ; nor 
can the authoritative factor be left out, though it 
must at length become permeated with the qualities 
of free all'ection, reverence, and devotion. As in 
general Christianity has emphasized the moral con¬ 
trasts of life and at the same time wrought for 
their adjustment, and as the Christian world has 
assimilated all the results of human development 
in purified form, the same proce.sses have been going 
on in the particular field under consideration. 

P'irst, then, as regards the natural basis of filial 
piety, we note that in primitive Christianity, and 
more particularly in the attitude of Christ, the 
natural side of the relation between child and 
parent was often strongly disparaged in comparison 
with the religious interest. Christ seems to set 
little store by the instinctive attachments of 
family life (Mt 10»7 Jn 2", Lk 2«»-), and it 

was this tendency which, ostensibly making for 
the disengagement of the moral and religions 
element from the natural, specially a.sserted itself 
during the Middle Ages. The monk severed him¬ 
self from his family, and so did the spiritual 
dignitary, even, as in the case of the Poj>e, giving 
up his family name. Hero we find tlie individual 
withdrawing himself from family bonds in order , 
to gain admission to a higher fellowship. At the I 


Reformation, however, this separation of the 
ethical from the natural was vigorously combated, 
and the moral life w’as once more e-stablished upon 
the substructure of nature. Especially did Lutlier 
urge the importance of family life, maintaining 
that in relation to children, parents are tlie repre¬ 
sentatives of God, and must as such receive duo 
honour. In opposition to the extreme individual¬ 
istic standpoint, moreover, modern times have 
witne-ssed tlie vigorous advance of the view that 
the place of every man in tlie grand process of 
human history is due to his parents, that each is 
a link in the chain of generations, and must so 
utilize what has come down from the fathers as 
to make it his own—a view which cannot but 
foster piety towards the preceding age. 

The conception of piety as an expression of the 
universal order was likewise less prominent in 
primitive Christianity ; for the personal relation 
of man to man must always take the central 
place where the infinite value of personality is so 
forcibly insisted upon. The conception in question, 
while in no sense repugnant to the Christian view', 
first won full recognition in modern times, when 
men began to speak of a cosmic order, whether 
natural or ethical. It was not promulgated, of 
course, in the form given to it in the ethics of 
Confucius, according to which moral life is possible 
for man only as a member of the social hierarchy ; 
the subjective and individual aspect is now too 
strongly emphasized to permit of that. Rut it is a 
commonplace of recent thought that a man ought 
to act as the organ of an objective moral order ; 
and filial piety is based upon the objective order 
of family authority, although the problem of 
reconciling the latter with the growing or complete 
independence of the moral personality is raised 
by Christianity. 

The legal aspect of piety, which in Rome 
involved the absolute authority of the pater¬ 
familias, was also left unchanged in primitive 
Christianity, as the new faith in general avoided 
any direct attempt to alter the law'. But the 
recognition of the infinite worth of every human 
being was certain in the end to have an influence 
upon the legal system. The limitation of the 
parents’ disciplinary authority by the legal protec¬ 
tion of the child’s health, and tne enforcement of 
school-attendance, even, if necessary, against the 
will of foolish parents, have probably not exercised 
so strong an inlhience upon piety as has the recog¬ 
nition of the legal independence of the adult off¬ 
spring in founding a new family or in choosing a 
religious creed, or the recognition of the child’s 
legal claim to a course of instruction in keeping 
with his station. Such enactments, indeed, may 
to some extent have a detrimental effect upon piety, 
as filial gratitude would appear to become neces¬ 
sarily attenuated where tlie young may actually 
advance claims in law, and as respect for the 
parents’ will is apt to be diminished where the 
child’s liberty is guaranteed by statute. But, 
while piety may have suffered as a result of this 
emancipation, such impairment was only a transi¬ 
tional stage towards a higher form of the filial 
spirit. It was rightly pointed out that, when the 
young realize that their legal claims find their final 
w'Rrrant in their own ethical standing as respon¬ 
sible personalities, their piety may well undergo 
a change, but need not cease to exist. A piety 
built upon such a foundation of law may even be 
of higher moral (juality, so long as it is rendered 
without compulsion ; and, if parents discharge 
their duty towards their children to the best of 
their knowledge and with sympathy, the gratitude 
and piety of their offspring will not be diminished 
by the children’s being aware that their parents 
are legally bound to render them certain services, 
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and may be compelled to recof^nize their liberty. 
This view has been extensively adopted througii- 
out the civilized world. 

These conclusions become clearer still when we 
consider the case where piety is based upon the 
authority of the parents. That there is a legiti¬ 
mate sine to this is self-evident. In relation to 
this view, nevertheless, a peculiar attitmle was 
taken by primitive Christianity, as, on the one 
hand, it enjoined the ob(>dience of children, even as 
Jesu.s was subject to His parents (Lk 2®*); while, 
on the other, it conferred upon the adult the full 
liberty of responsible manhood, which Jesus laid 
claim to in phuiary measure, and which Paul con¬ 
cedes to the (Jliristian (1 Co 2^*). Wlien Christi¬ 
anity, however, at length took the form of a 
religion of autliority, freedom disappeared, and 
the jairents’ will frequently set itself in opposition 
to the free development of the child, or was sonie- 
times suiierseded by the power of the confessional, 
as specially developed among the Jesuits, who dis¬ 
cussed casuistically even the case of the parricide. 
'I'he fact that the Reformers were well-disposed 
towards the natural relationships had at first 
iiHivcly the result that parental authority was 
om^e more drastically insisted upon, the parents 
l»eing regarded as representing Cfod. Rut the 
liberation of the individual in the interests of bis 
sjiJvation was certain in the end to bring about 
the recognition of his independence on reaching 
the stage of maturity. Ills right to form his own 
religious beli(!f, to select his j)rofession, to phiuse 
himself in the choice of a wife, and, in general, 
to decide for himself in all questions of public or 
})rivate life—these rights, based upon the implica¬ 
tions of personal resjtonsihility, came at length 
into collision with the older theory which made 
parental authority supreme, and obedience the 
cliild’s paramount duty. But the res(»lntion of 
t)ii .4 antagonism did not bring- nhont the dissolution 
of ])iety. Tor, while every person as such must 
eventually become fully accountable, and while 
youth, holding a brief for the future, stands for 
other views than age, yet, precisely on the ground 
of a mutual recognition of ethical freedom, a 
certain mutual toleration ia also possible. We 
must also bear in mind the riper experience of 
tlie parents, and all else that gives them a claim 
to the gratitude of their children. The relation 
of subjection which belongs to immaturity may 
thus pass into one of friendship, qualified on the 
children’s part by feelings of gratitmle and rever¬ 
ence, and, on the parents’, by considerate kindli¬ 
ness and loving sympatliy with the children’s 
welfare and interests. Slumld the children feel 
themselves hampered by their parents, it indicates 
on their own part some misuse of that perfect 
freedom which is so siiro of itself that it can 
respect views that would obstruct it, or some 
deficiency in that necessary breadth of view which 
can put itself in another’s place, or in the will to 
follow the well-weighed counsel of those whose 
right and duty it is to ^dve counsel ; or else, on 
the other hand, there is in the ])arents a lack of 
that tolerant wisilom which is often infringed by 
a solicitude, well-meaning and kindly indeed, hut 
defective in its regard for independence. Confi¬ 
dence on either side, and especially on the side 
of the jiarents, is the foundation of true piety. 
Such is the modern view, Avhich welds jiiety arid 
freedom into unity. 

It would appear, accordingly, that from an in¬ 
stinctive attaclinu'ut and dependence, an inchoate 
feeling of regard for parents wliich vs still vaguely 
blended with the religious emotion, there is evolved 
a filial yuety, which, as an nnconslrained virtue, 
transfigures its natural foundation ; a virtue which 
deliuilely disengages itself from revexeuee to the 


Deity, and yet goes hand in hand with religion ; 
which, precisely because of the substratum of 
legality which is the bulwark of personal freedom, 
may itself become all the more noble and free ; 
which maintains personal responsibility in the 
face of mere authority, yet without violating 
respect, gratitude, or reverence ; and which, the 
more that is conceded to it, grows ever the more 
expansive and ever the more intense. 

A survey of the historical development of the 
quality shows us that piety, in the form of obedi¬ 
ence, has been regarded as much more incumbent 
upon women than upon men. This seems to he so 
far justifiahle, as the home is much more the focus 
of female than of male activities. (locthe lias said : 

‘ Nach Freiheit strebt der Mann, das Weib uach Sitte,’ 
and again : 

‘Dipiien lerne das Weib, durch Dienen kommt sie zum 
Herrschen.’ 

Nevertheless, fairly considered, it is impossible to 
see why women should he deemed less responsible 
for their conduct than men. The tyranny still 
inflicted in many homes upon the daugliters, who, 
perhaps from the excellent motive of safeguarding 
them against evil, are watclied over like children, 
even when they have reaehtal maturity, is a viola¬ 
tion of personal resjionsihility; and, if such a 
surveillance, which as a rule does more harm than 
good, should apyjcar necessary, it is a sign that 
our education of girls is at fault, and that it fails 
in due and timely consiileration of the end involved 
in womanhood. More and more does the con¬ 
viction gain ground that with daughters as well 
as with sons, piety must bo harmonized with the 
status of an in<ie|)endent moral personality. 

4 . Modern aspects. — b'ilial piety is a virtue 
which becomes fully intelligible only nhcri it is 
placed in the larger economy of nu»ral life as a 
whole. In more recent times it is being brought 
under the theory of develo]>ment. On the one 
side 8 tand.s traclition, transmitted custom and 
transmitted creed, as represented, in the main, by 
the older generation ; and on the other the innova¬ 
tions which are advocated by the ardent Sjiirit of 
the young. Such antagonism is necessary if man¬ 
kind is to make progress. There is, on the one 
hand, the tendency to hold fast what has been won ; 
on the other, the desire to transcend it. A ]>ro- 
gress Avhich does not build upon what is already 
attained, but is always breaking fresh ground, is 
no progress at all, hut simply change, while mere 
constancy t-o custom issues in torpor. Now, as we 
cannot dispense with either aspect, the problem 
can he set in its true light only by reference to 
the experience of generations. In this way the in¬ 
junction that demands piety towards parents takes 
a much wider range: it is now made to cover 
respect even for the \)articular views of the parents, 
or of the older gemaation, in the most various 
departments of life, and may thus become a mere 
encumbrance—the ally of prejudice, preconceived 
opinion, and rooted tradition, however prcjiosterous. 
This conservative tendency, in fact, demands 
adhesion not only to family tradition, family 
)ropcrty, and custom, but also to tlie time-honoured 
aws of State and Church. At this stage the in¬ 
novator is always regarded as lacking in piety 
towards the preceding generation. Naturally sucli 
a one-sided point of view evokes and intensilies the 
opposite tendency—that, namely, which urges the 
necessity of reform, and refuses to be content with 
the simple <levclo][)nient of traditional institutions. 
The reforming spirit, in fact, insists upon the right 
to submit all things to a thoroughgoing test aa 
the necessary condition of all real improvement, 
and the younger generation is often harshly de¬ 
nounced for advocating that right. Quite unjustly, 
however; for piety does not consist in clinging to 
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the old, or in reluctance to put existent conditions 
to the test, but rather in the respect which we 
accord to the labours of our forefathers, and wliich 
really involves criticism thereof. Nothing of a 
spiritual character can be mechanically api)ro- 
priated ; spiritual things can be assimilated only 
after they have been personally analyzed and sifted 
to the bottom, and it is precisely in this con¬ 
scientious scrutiny that true piety stands revealed, 
just as parental advice is really respected when it 
18 conscientiously weighed. 

Moreover, though every generation has its own 
task, yet fundamentally one and the same process 
is common to all. Each generation confronts an 
older, to which it owes a dutiful regard, and which 
it must in all reverence criticize ; but it likewise 
begets a younger, from which it claims a dutiful 
regard, and must expect a rev erent criticism. That 
this circumstance is the source of many misunder¬ 
standings between old and young may be gathered 
from the life-stories of nearly all groat men. In 
the dissensions which thus arise, the young some¬ 
times let their piety take the sinister form of 
humouring the old, of dissembling a little with 
them, and pensioning them oil', so to speak, with 
a genial show of respect. But a policy of this kiml 
manifestly fails to do justice either to the dignity 
of age or to the obligation of veracity, and is justi¬ 
fiable only wlien the old have fallen into the state 
of incipient torpor, and set themselves, without 
sympathy or intellig('nee, against every new move¬ 
ment. It must, nevertheless, always rmnain the 
more ('xcellent way to seek, wherever praeticalde, 
foi' a mutual umlerstanding, as there is a much 
higher degr(;e of genuim', }>iety in a modestly 
exjiressed opj)osition to the opinions of the aged 
than in ignoring them allogelher; while, again, 
the very (uuleavour to riuudi an urulerstanding 
implies a [)Mrtial ri'cognition of the older point of 
view. Every singh* generation of men is an end 
in itsidf, something far more than a stage of transi¬ 
tion to its successor, dust as children must not be 
treated as purely d(!i»endent beings, but as re¬ 
sponsible personalities, who, as ends in themselves, 
have a spindlie right to free self-exyinission ; so too 
are parents ends in themselves, and fail in their 
duty w'hen they omit to bring—along with and in 
their ]»arental love—their own standing as ends in 
themselves to the notic.e of tlnnr offspring. This 
prerogative, indeed, must be fully recognized by 
the younger generation, just in order to conserve 
their filial piety, even amid diversity of ojiinion 
and tendency. To parents is due, not only grati¬ 
tude for all that tiny have been and done on the 
children’s behalf, but also resy)ect, as ends in them¬ 
selves, and as having the same claim to deferential 
recognition of their standpoint as the children have 
in regard to theins. It is ju-ecisely the profound 
sense of the worth of personality that begets the 
mutual recognition oi the rigl)t of unfettereii 
judgment, while this again carries with it the 
true piety ; so that the young who posse.ss this 
quality still recognize, amid all zeal for their own 
convictions, the equal right of parents to theirs, 
since, as a matter of fact, fiad the parents not 
pos.sessed such convictions, the children could 
never have won their own, and this recognition, 
moreover, they naturally combine with sentiments 
of gratitude and reverence. 

In this discussion the individual factor must 
certainly not V )0 ignored. In the lirst jdace, human 
lieings tlo not all develop at the same rate, and the 
transition from simple obedience to s[»ontaneouH 
piety does not occur at the same age in all ; while, 
again, men are variously constituted by nature, 
some having a predilection merely to carry on what 
has been begun, a congenital bias towards the 
ancient and the traditional, others being naturally 


inclined to criticism, or gifted with creative powder. 
Now, the former class, as compared with the latter, 
will discharge the dntie.s of piety all hut instinc- 
tively, simply because they more easily avoid 
collision with parental authority. Yet it would 
be radically wrong to regard them as of superior 
worth. Some natures develop most fully when 
stimulated by harsh opjiosition; others reach 
mat-urity by a gentle proce.ss and witliout special 
incitation. All will agree that a judicious training 
mustallow for such inherent differencc.s of tempera¬ 
ment. The genuine ]>icty will be the fruit of a 
right education. Nor must we demand the same out¬ 
ward manifestation of piet y from both types of char¬ 
acter. The witlilioldingof tlierequisite liberty or of a 
large-hearted (■ontidence will be much more keenly 
felt by .some than by others. The more difhdent 
spirit will sink to a state of mere servile submission, 
while another will avoid a too harsh infringement 
of piety by resorting to insincerity, or will rut lilessly 
assert his liberty and become totally estrarigeii. 
From the moral point of view tiu; right ]H)Iicy in 
the former case is to intensify the desire for freedom 
without diminishing his })lety, and in the second 
virtually to emancipate lum, so that his candour 
may he preserved, and that he may see in his 
parents a corrective inllnence, disj)osing liim to 
discretion. 'I'lie piety of the one will sliow a ])ro- 
clivity to snhonlinatioM, that of the other will lend 
more towards a free recognition of the ytari'iits’ 
jtcrsonal worth, 'Die former must ten)})er his bia.s 
towarils dependence liy his smise <»f what personal 
responsihility involves ; the latter must qualify 
his bent towanis liberty by kc<‘piiig his dissentient 
views ayiart from his j)ersoi)al velationsliips, ami by 
hahituatiiig himself to yit;ld I lie same respoet for 
otliers’ opinions as he claims for his own. 

A specially trying situation is hrouglit about 
when the children, witli a \\ ider experience of life, 
grow^ out of their iiarents’ circle of thought and 
}*ass beyond their sjiirituai horizon. In sucli a case 
{licty may manifest itself more in the form of 
gratitude, adjusting itself in word and act to the 
mental perspective of the parents, so as to yield 
them all alleetion, yet wit bout insinem ity. Here, 
if anywhere, a certain indulgent treatment of the 
old IS neeessary, sneh as eoiild not he viiidieated 
were parent and child at the same stage of culture 
ami intelligence. 

Again, piety is variously estimatral according as 
the j»arti<-uhir family in which it is manifested 
inclines towards the aristocratic or towards the 
demoerati<5 point of view. In the one case, piety 
preferably expresses itself as a recognition of family 
traditions ; in the other, it can have no support but 
fremloin, the, unforced honouring of one’s parents. 
The aristocratic, type of ]>iety tends to tind its 
olqect in the family and the family bond, wliile 
the democratic centres rather in the individual. 
'Die former tends towards an exclusive family pride 
more readily than the latter ; it is prone to become 
egoistic and illiberal, as it ignores the due limit of 
family interests. For family piety in no sense 
implies that we shall think fe.ss of those who are 
not our own kith and kin. Sucli a spurious family 
pride sometimes asserts itself very unpleasantly in 
marriage, as, when one of the parties belongs to 
a family whose piety has degenerated into mere 
arrogance. A high appreciation of one’s own lineage 
has an adequate warrant in the ethical obligation 
under which a man stands to his family, and to his 
parents in particular, as also in the natural relation¬ 
ship Avhicli manifests itself sjiecially in personal 
attachment; but neither of these provides any 
justification for the disparagement of other families. 

These considerations go to show not only that 
piety may he niodi/ied in various ways in virtue of 
individual conditions, but also that it has its limits, 
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since it tnust neither violate the freedom of fuJh 
responsible individuals, nor detract, throii^l) ex 
clusivene.SM, from the respect due to 2 >erMons o; 
families not of one’s own kindred. 

Tlie contrast between tiie older and the more 
recent concc])tion of piety may be j^au^-ed from tlie 
circumstance tliat, whereas formerly the faith and 
cuMtoiiis of tlie fathers formed a kind of rallyinj'- 
cry, it is now a common practice to describe an 
objectionable vi(!w as ‘behind the age.’ Tbii 
(dianged attitude is largely due to the spread of 
the evolutionary idea. Nowadays men often 
lament that, jiiety is on the wane. Such a com¬ 
plaint, however, would be justilied only if the 
jicrsonal relation towanks jiarents, or towanls 
superiors generally, were wanting in dutiful re 
gard, or if respect for what has been beijueathed 
to us by the older generation were becoming ex¬ 
tinct ; ljut it is not justilied by the mere fact that 
the younger generation strive.s to assert its inde- 
pernlence, even in a critical spirit. On the con¬ 
trary, a radical criticism is tlie condition of all 
progress. If, nevcrthelcHS, owing to the inability 
of the older generation to symjiatliize with the 
innovating tembmeies of the day, eonllicts cannot 
always be. avoideil, piety still demands that the 
young should temper their behaviour towanls 
their parents with all due reverence and gratitude, 
and strive so to mitigate the inevitable dillerences 
by kindness that a ruiiture may be avoided, wher¬ 
ever jiossible, without any sneriliee of conviction. 

Lastly, as regards the lilial relation to God. 
Like all metaphors relative to Deity, that of son- 
ship is susceptible of various interpretations. We 
may conceive of it as implying the dependence of 
a child who yields a trustful obedience. Divine 
sonsliij) in this sense will (sinsist in a man’s renun¬ 
ciation of his own will, .so that in perfect trust he 
may obey the Divine comniandments alone. Jlut 
the (piestion then arises, Whence do we derive our 
knowledge of these commandments? If we depend 
in the last resort ujion an infallible revelation, 
with either the Scriptures or the religious com¬ 
munity as the channel thereof, it is obvious that 
we are not yet of age in spiritual things. It is a 
commonplace of liistory that the theory of author¬ 
ity has found aceejitanee oven in ('hristendoni. 
Ibit, if no sucli blind acceptance be reipiired, then 
the sa(!red Isjok or the community does no more 
than provide the stimulus towards personal experi¬ 
ence and personal thought, and, accordingly, we 
dare not evade the duty of examining the com¬ 
mandments we are required to obey. Jri this way 
the Divine smisbip pa.'^ses into its voluntary form ; 
the man to whom it i.s vouchsafed is exalted by 
his knowledge thereof to a position of free<lom, 
nor doe.s tlie reverence before God which i.s con¬ 
joined with tliis knowledge collide with his sense 
of moral freedom, just because the Divine soii.ship 
harmonizes with his inmost nature, and because 
the S]iirit of God, far from <lestroying his personal 
activity, rather ajineals it to the highest issues. 
Thus is brought about a coalescence of theonomy 
an<l autonomy, of the desire to do God’s will and 
the desire to Know liow we must act, of the know¬ 
ledge of Divine law an<l the knowledge of moral 
obligation. Our freedom reaches its perfection in 
our sonship ; our spirit, apprehended by the Divine 
Spirit, and in no other way, is raised to a state of 
complete independence of the world and full self- 
activity, and in its own worth and responsibility 
feels itself enlarged to the utmost. One who is 
animated by this spirit of Divine sonship will 
also maintain his tilial piety towards his jiarents 
unimpaired, and without surrender of his inde¬ 
pendence. 

See, further, the artt. on Ethics and Morality, : 
esp. ‘Chinese’ and ‘Japanese.’ ! 


Litkraturk.—H. Haffdingr, Efhik^, Jjtipzig, 1001, pp. 262, 
325 f. ; Fichte, SyHtnn der ^iitfrnUhre (Werke, Berlin, 1845-46, 
iv. ; Kant, J'dd.a<;<>yik (Werke, ed. Roseukranz, Lrdpzig, 

lS;te-40, ix.); h Kbstiin, ChristUc/ie Ethik, Berlin, 18119, p 
598 f. ; J. C. K. von Hofmann, Thcol. Ethik, Nbrdlinffen, 
1878, p. 227f. ; J. Stuart Mill, Autobiography, London, 1873. 

A. Dornek. 

FINNO - UGRIANS.' — The Finno - Ugrian 
family of languages is jirobably of cognatii origin 
willi Samoyed, and jiossibly with Turkish as 
well, although the linguistic affinities of the so- 
called Ural-Altaic group cannot yet be regarded 
as established. The original seat of the Finno- 
UgriariH seems to have been in the eastern part 
of (.'entral Jtii.ssia, between the Volga and the 
Sontliern half of the Ural range; and here, if W'e 
may judge from a number of loan-words in their 
languages, they must have lived in proximity to 
a piHiple of the Indo-Furopean stock, 'I'lie Finno- 
Ugrian family of languages has luanclied out 
towards east and west, forming the following 
divisions: (1) the Ugrian group; (2) the Permian 
group; (3) the Volga grouji ; (4) Lappish, and (5) 
the language of the Pal t ie Finns. 

1. Of the Ugrians the most southerly raniilica- 
tion, the Magyars, migrated to the lands lying 
upon the Danube. The Ostiaks and Voguls, on 
the other hand, were drivesn towards the north 
and east, the former crossing the Ural Mountains 

to Siberia. 

2 . The Permian group is composed of the Vot- 
iaks in the district adjacent to the upper Kama 
iiid the Vyatka, and the Siryans who settled to 
the north of that region. 

3. The Volga grouj) comprises the Cheremisses 
,nd the Mordvins. 

4. The Lapps are believed to be an Arctic people 
f unknown origin who adopted a Finno-Ugrian 

-ongue. 

5. The Baltic Finns migrated westwards to the 
vicinity of the Valdai Hills, and thence moved 
gradually towards the Baltic, which they appear 
1,0 have reached in the lirst half of the Ist cent. 
..D. In the course of their migration they came 
nto contact with Lithuanian, Teutonic, and Slavic 
ribes. Of the Baltic-Finuish tribes the Vepses 
,n the southern part of the Government of Olonetz 
and the northern part of that of Novgorod, the 
Votes living to the east of the town of Narva, and 

he Livonians in the northern extremity of Cour- 
and now survive in inconsiderable numbers only. 
The Estlioniaus inliabit Esthonia and the nortliern 
•art of JJviand. The Finnish population of Fin- 
and is descended from two groujis of immigrantH 
Tom diflerent jioints — one from Esthonia, wliicli 
To-^sed the sea into south-western and w'estern 
Kinland, and the other fromingria, now the Govern- 
nent of St. Petersburg, to Karelia. ’Die great 
nass of the Karelians migrated in a north-easterly 
lirection into the Governments of Olonetz and 
Archangel, while a considerable proportion of the 
■‘'iniiish Karelians subsequently found their way 
,0 the same ilistricts in the 17th century. The 
'Karelians in the Valdai region and the Govern- 
neiit of Tver had their origin in immigrations 
roni Ingria, F'inland, and Olonetz, which took 
lace c. 1650. 

LincRATURK.—The Amt sketch of a Finno-Ugrian mythology 
ras given in the masterly lectures on Finnish mythology dV 
vered by M. A. Castr^n in 1853, and published in Swedish 
,nd German in his A'ordische lieigen und Forachungen. A 
vork dealing with the heathen worship of the Finno-Ugrian 
leoples, edited from the posthuinous papers of Julius Krohn, 

.nd containing supplementary matter by Kaarle Krohn, was 
ublished in the Finnish language in 1894 ; a Hungarian trans¬ 
ition, with further additions by A. Hdn, appeared in 1908. 
'his work contains a survey of the sources, and four chapters 
ealing respectively with (1) sacred places, (2) idols, (S) magicians 

t This article is mainly intended to supply the ethnographic 
tetails necessary for the art. following, which will deal with 
the religion, etc. 
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and sanrifloincr priesta, and (4) aacriflcial ritoB. In 1895, Matti 
Waronen piil>liHheU a disaertacion in Pinniah dealini; with the 
worship of the dead amon^ the ancient P’inns and takiiiff co(f- 
nizanoe of all the P''iiino-l’(j'rian peoples, and three years later 
this work was augmented by a thorough investigation of the 
various feast-days obscr\ ed Ijy the Finns in honour of the dead, 
in 1913 the firm of Werner Soderstrorn began the publication of 
a groat series (in Finnish) which will deal exhaustively with the 
mythology of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 

Kaakle Kkohn. 

FINNS (Ancient). — i. Sources. — Bisliop 
Michael Agricoia, tlie reformer of Finlantl, in 
the preface to liis Finnish translation of the 
l^aalter (1551), composed in verse a list of the 
deities worshipped by the Finns in heathen times. 
This list was modelled upon the catalogues of 
classical muses and other deities given in the 
versified grammars of the Middle Ages. The idea 
of giving an account of the ancient Finnish deities, 
however, arose iudepeiidently in Agricola’s mind, 
and had no connexion with the atteTn[)t of 
Johannes Magnus to construct a Scandinavian 
mythology, as found in his Historia, published 
three years after Agricola’s book. In the 17th 
cent.. Agricola’s list was translated into Latin, 
Swedish, and (ierman, and until the middle of 
the 18th cent, was apjfealed to—apart from a few 
meagre notices from mediaival times—as the only 
source for Finnish mythology. 

But a new and singularly copious source was 
disclosed in 11. G. Forthan’s de Pocsi Fennica. On 
the basis of the epic and, above all, the magic 
songs of the Finns, Porthan’s pupil, Christian 
Lencqvist, published in 1782, under his master’s 
guidance, a dissertation entitled de Superstitione 
vp.terum Fc-nywrum theoretica et practica ; while in 
1780, Christfrid Ganandtr, Porthan’s friend and 
fellow-worker in this field, issued a Mythologia 
Fennica, dealing with the mythological names in 
al|»habeti(!al order, and this was reprinted and 
issued in a German edition in 1822 (J. H. Kosen- 
phinter, Bcitrdgt zur genaueren Kenntniss der 
cMnischen Sprache, xiv.). 

After the publication of the Kalevala, compiled 
by Elias Ldnnrot from Finnish folk-songs, in 1835, 
and of the fuller recension in 1849, this great epic 
was used as the principal source for Finnish 
mythology. The names of the gods and other 
data furnished by Agricola were now set aside 
as less reliable and to a considerable extent un¬ 
intelligible. But the recent study of the Kalevnla, 
inaugurated by Julius Krohn, has created a revo¬ 
lution in F’innish mythology. From the printed 
editions of the epic, scholarship has turned to the 
manuscript drafts of the songs in their manifold 
variants, and tlie folk-songs have been critically 
studied wdfh reference to their geographical dis¬ 
tribution. These investigations have nuwle it clear 
tliat the epic and magic songs of the F'inns are 
largely of medifcval origin, and that their mytho¬ 
logical elements, as in the case of the Edda, are 
permeated by Christian ideas. A further result is 
that nearly all the names given by Agricola have 
received a satisfactory philological explanation, 
and Uiat the value and trustworthiness of his 
evidence regarding the actual paganism of Finland 
—which forms the subject of the present article— 
have been recognized and appreciated. The poetic 
mythology of the Finnish songs will be dealt with 
in the art. Kalevala. 

2 . The objects of worship. —(a) The dead. —The 
cult of the dead, which is found among all the 
Finno-Ugrian peoples, is, as elsewhere in this race, 
the earliest traceable form of religion also among 
the Baltic Finns. 

The Finnish lanpnage has retained words which, according 
to E. N. Setalii Forsch. xii. 170), go back to Finno- 

Ugrian terms for the spirits of the dead, as, e.g., Finn, koljo 
‘evil spirit’; and even to roots common to Finno-Ugrian ana 
Samoyed, such as kalma, ‘corpse,’ ‘grave,’ ‘spirit of dead,' 

‘ death.’ The Finn, marrat or marta, ‘ a deoa person,’ was bor¬ 


rowed from some Indo-Iranian language in the Finno-Permian 
period (Skr. mrlas). In the specifically Fintiisli epoch the 
term kimko, ‘gho.st,^ whh t.iken over from the Lithuanian (Lith. 
kaukntt, ‘one under the earth ’). Most of the Finnish na. les for 
the dead have been borrowed from Teutonic dialects, as, e.g., 
vainaja, ‘ one dead ’ (Goth, vainaha, ‘ wretched '); peikko, Jieij- 
akati, or prijanen, ‘gho.st,’ ‘evil spirit,’ and peijaist't, ‘ funeral 
feast’((). 'S./eigr, ‘fated to die,’Scots ‘ fey'); innni, ‘ a dead 
person,' and ‘ death ’ (cf. Swed. dana-arf, ‘ an inheritoMoe falling 
to the State ’); kybpeli or kopeeli, ‘ ghost ’ (cf. Germ. KuboLd), etc. 

Agricoilfa refers to the Finni.sh worship of tho 
deaa as follows: ‘ Food was taken to the tomh.s of 
the departed, and there the people mourned, wa iled, 
and cried, jjikewise the menyiwgainen [cf. Germ. 
Erdmannchen] received their oblations when the 
widows married again.’ Until quite recently the 
Finns in Ingria observed the practice of [ilacing in 
the tomb a ve.ssel tilled with pease, flesh, bread, 
butter, and the like. Among the Karelians of the 
Greek Clnirch it is still the custom to take food 
to the grave on certain anniversaries, and to en¬ 
treat tlie dead in mournful .songs to partake there¬ 
of. After a while the food is distributed among the 
beggars who happen to he pre.sent. In Lutheran— 
formerly Roman Gatholii;—Finland, the so-called 
feast oi Kckri was held annually on the 1st of 
November. In the dwelling-house, on tlie eve of 
the celebration, a table was sjircad, as at a funeral 
feast, in honour of tlie former master and mistress; 
the bathing-house was heated and sujiplied with 
all requisites for washing. ISometiines a dressed 
straw doll with a jiainteil mask was set ii]) in the 
corner w'here the stove stood. According to Agri¬ 
cola, Kekri ‘promoted the growth of cattle.’ The 
word keky'i is also used in the sense of ‘ ghost,’ but 
it has not yet been exjdained etymologically. Long 
before the festival of Kekri came to he formally con¬ 
joined with All Saints’ Day, it was associatetl with 
an indefinite period in autumn, as appears from 
the Finn, name Marraskau, ‘month of the dead,’ 
for November, and the Esth. Hvngekau, ‘month 
of souls,’ for October. Moreover, in keeping with 
Scandinavian ideas, but more especially in West 
Finland, visits from llie dead were expected also 
during the Chri.stmas season. 

(6) Housefudd spirits. —As a further result of 
Scandinavian inniiences, the worship of local 
guardian spirits, which sprang from tlie cult of the 
dead, liecame dilFused also among the Finns. The 
F'inn. word haltija (from hallita [a Tout, loan¬ 
word], ‘ to rule over ’), corresponds to the Swed. rd, 
rddandc, ‘ to be able.’ 

The talonhaltija, or guardian sjnrit of the home, 
usually represents the person who had been the 
first to kindle a fire, oi’, by other accounts, the 
first to die, in the house. The two views are 
combined in the stHtomont that the lirst lire w’as 
made by the curliest rei)resentat ive of the family ; 
it is often said, indeed, that the talunhaltija is tlie 
spirit of the lirst master or mistress of the lioiise. 
The api)earances of tliis domestic spirit usually 
precede a death or other misfortune; it is kindly 
disposed, interested in the welfare of the house, 
and does not like to he startled. 

From the domestic spirit is to be distinguished 
the capricious (Swed. tointe) —who, according 

to Agricola, controlled the household—althougli 
the two are often confused. I’he tonttu must he 
brought from the churchyard, and a special aj)art- 
inent with a well-provided dining-table must be pre¬ 
pared for liim. In the matter of oflerings he is very 
exacting, but he enriches the giver with corn and 
money. Besides the tonttu, Agricola mentions the 
kratti (O.N. skrntti), who ‘took care of property,’ 
and who is recognized more particularly in Esthonia, 
where he is also cjilled punk (O.N. piiki), tulihdnd, 
‘fiery tail,’ ‘shooting star,’ and pisuhcind (cf. Swed. 
tomte-bise). A special type of the domestic spirit 
among the Finns, and likewise of Scandinavian 
origin, is the butter-bringing para (Swed. bjdra). 
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FroTti the household spirit must also be distinguished 
the earth-spirit, maanhaltija. When a house is to 
be built, tlie consent of the latter must hrst of all 
be obtained V)y dieama or divination. The people 
then make an offering to him by j)Ianting a tree, 
with which he thereafter maintains a special con¬ 
nexion. 

When the custom of burying the dead in the 
vicinity of the dwelling-house gave place to inter¬ 
ment within and around the church, a tutelary 
spirit of the church or churchyard was found in 
tfie kirkonhaltijii, or the kirkfconiaanfudtija, the 
first person buried there, with his subject spirits, 
the kirkonvdki, or ‘ clmrch-folk.’ 

Hesides the spirits of the dwelling-house there are 
also guardian spirits of the bathing-house, the gran- 
ary, tlie threshing-barn, the stable, and thecattle- 
slied, some being called haltija, and some tonttu. 
The smithy likewise may be provided with protec¬ 
tive spirits, the pajanvdki, ‘ smithy-folk,’ especially 
by bringing thither a little earth from the church- 
yard. 

(c) Forest-spirits and water-spirits. —The guardian 
spirits and the ‘ peO[)Ie ’ of the forest (rnetsdnluiltija, 
metsdnvakt) and of the water {vedctihalti/n, veden- 
vaki) are unmistakaldy localized spirits of the dead. 
They have the same form, the same charact(;r, 
attributes, and functions as the latter, and are 
occasionally even called manalaisct, ‘those under 
the earth.’ 

One <)f the forest-deitie.s specified by Agricola is 
I.ickklu, ‘llu! flaming one,*^ wiio ‘ juesided over 
plants, roof s, and trees ’; he was the soid of a 
child who had been buried in the fon^st, and 
a,|)f»eared as the ipnis fatuus, Iliisi, who ‘ liestowed 
vi(;tory upon tlios('. dwelling in the forest,’ is men¬ 
tioned by Agi'icola also in t li<^ sense of a place, viz. 
asam-ed grov(!, and the word sf ill hears this nieaiiing 
in hlslhonian. As the sacrificial groves occnjtied 
the site of ancient {daces of habitation and burial, 
Miisi, as the guardian spirit of the .sacrrificial grove, 
can l>e traced to an origin in manistii! ideas. In 
Western I'didand the de]»arted are sjmken of as 
‘ Hiisi’s folk,’ I>ut Iliisi is more commonly t hought 
of as a giant of ancient times, and a furtiier desig¬ 
nation of this giant given by Agricola is ‘the son 
Ku I cm..' Iliisi is also identified with the Vaori- 
pclkkd, the mountain-ghost, and, to])ogra|>hically, 
with the mountain itself. The ‘peo])lc’ of tlie 
mountain, the vuorcnmki or kallionvaki, are of 
ihesarne type a.s the ‘[.eople’ of the church, the 
forest, and the water, and belong to the group of 
localized 8 i)irits of the dead ; the idea that moun¬ 
tains were the abode of the dead was taken from 
the Scandinavian.s. P’inally, under the influence of 
Christianity, Iliisi came to bear an evil repute, being 
personified as rdie Devil and localized as liell. From 
a diminutive form of his name, viz. hitta, is j>robably 
derived the word hittavainen, signifying the spirit 
that ‘ brought liares out of the tliicket ’ (Agricola). 

The word Tapio, denoting the deity who ‘ pro¬ 
vided prey’ for the hunter, was, like iliisi, a]ij»lied 
originally to a locality, probably to the hunting- 
ground ; as a spirit, it is invoked, together with 
the metsd, ‘forest,’ in the magic poems. Virnn- 
kannos, who ‘ guarded the oats,’ is akin to Viran- 
akka, the Lappish goddess of hunting, and, as 
regards his name, is merely a tree-stump {kanto) 
combined with a snare {virka). Nyrkes, again, 
who ‘supplied squirrels from the wood,’ is neither 
more nor fess than St. George {dyrki). 'Vhe nictsdn- 
neito of Western Finland is represented as a forest 
nymph, beautiful in front, but hollow behind, and 
was adojUed from the Swedes in modern times. 

The hear, on the otlier hand, the worship of which 
is closely connected witli the worship of the dead, 
is a very ancient divinity of the forest. 

As regards water-spirits. Agricola makes mention 


of Veden emo, ‘the mother of the water,’ who 
‘guided fish into the net,’ and Ahti, who ‘ brought 
fish out of the water.’ Probably Ahti likewise 
is not a jiroper name, but a general term for a 
guardian spirit, since it may be ajqdied also to 
the spirits of the forest and the earth {autsanahti, 
rnaanahti). To the class of water - spirits must 
also be assigned Vdindmoinen, who ‘ fashioned 
songs.’ The word vdind signifies the still water 
at the mouth of a river. The gift of music and 
poetry is generally assigned to the spirits of the 
dead, and especially to those who inhabit the 
water (cf. the Swedish Ndck, which is well known 
also among the Finns [ndkki]). 

(d) The thunder-god and other agrictdtural deities, 
—Of the agricultural deities the most inijiortant 
was the god of thunder, whom t he Finns found both 
among the Litu-Slavs (as Perknnas, Pcriin) and 
among the Scandinavians. The Finnish names 
Perkcle and Piru now denote the Devil, but in an 
Esthonian dictionary of 1660 the exjiression Perkun 
nool is given as equivalent to ‘ thunderbolt.’ The 
Esth. kuuke, kou, ‘thunder,’ must be regarded as 
cognate with the Lith. kank-spennis, ‘ thunderbolt,’ 
and O. PruHS. cawx, ‘devil.’ 

'I'he battle-cry of the Esthonians r. 1200 Avas Tar- 
nhitha, ‘Tar-help !’ which points unmistakably to 
the Morse Thor. According to Agricola, the god 
Turisas, ‘father Tur,’ conferred victory in war. 
As a rule, however, the Finns desiguiate the 
thunder-god by their equivalents of the Swed. 
terms Gogni)hen, ‘ good old one,’ and Gofar, ‘little 
father,’ ‘gall’er,’ viz. West Finn. Isdnen, ‘little 
father,’ East Finn. IJkko, IJkIconen, ‘old man,’ 
‘grandfather.’ The Finn Aijo, ‘tlie old one,’ 
likewise was formerly used as the name of tlie 
thunderer, as ap{iear.s /rom the fisth, ai, ‘ thunderer,’ 

‘ devil ’—the latter sense being retaiiu;d also in the 
Finnish .songs. 

C>f the worshij) of Ukko among the Eastern 
Finns, Agricola writes as follows : 

‘Ukko's iroMct was {trunk at tho sowirifr of the spring seed ; 
Ukko’s (^lu'st was also brought, iiiid then maid and wife drank 
to e.vcess, and, moroovor, many shameful tilings were done 
there, as was liotti tieard and seen. When lUuni, Ukko’s 
wife, raved, Ukko breathed vetiemently from the ground (or, 
from Uie North Y), and tins brought thunder-showers and the 
year’s harvest.’ 

A still extant petition from peasants in E. Fin¬ 
land, written in Swedish and dating from Agricola’s 
time (1545), mentions the fine exacted for drink¬ 
ing Thordn^s gildhe. A referenee to Ukon vakat, 

‘ the chests of Ukko,’ occur.s also in the rcjiort of 
an ecclesiastical inspection held in 1670. Vestiges 
of this sacrificial feast have been noted within 
modern times. According to one account, tlie be-^^t 
sheep was selected from tlie flock, and slaughtered 
on a given day. Its flesli was boiled, and a little 
of this and of various other kinds of food Avas put 
in chests of birch-bark, and carried to the sacred 
mountain of Ukko [Ukon vuori). The victuals, 
together with a large quantity of beer and spirits, 
remained on the mountain overnight. Such portions 
of tlie food as were found the,re in the morning— 
Ukko being suiqiosed to have taken a share—Avere 
eaten by those who took part in the festival, but 
a little of the various liquors was poured u{)on tLe 
mountain, to the intent that the suininor might 
not be too dry. 

According to another account, the people, when 
they thought that the drought had lasted too long 
in spring, placed vessels containing rye or barley 
on the roof of the dwelling-house of a particular 
homestead selected by lot. The god was supposed 
to know why this was done, and caused it to rain, 
so that the gi’airi might be moistened. This was 
then made into malt, and beer Avas brewed there¬ 
from. The day of prayer in June—the time of 
drought—was celebrated out of doors. All the 
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men and women of the village, and especially th 
older people, assembled at the homestead. TIv 
people partook of the beer, and of various foods, 
and prayer was made for the kind of weatlier re¬ 
quired. No one who came to the festival of the 
Ukon vnkat, ‘ the chests of Ukko,’ brought pro¬ 
visions for himself, as it was considered an honour 
to the homestead that the celebration should be 
held there. Lots were cast at the close to decide 
where the feast was to be celebrated the following 
year. 

The various acts of exposing to the rain the corn 
from which Ukko’s beer was brewed, of making a 
libation of beer on Ukko’s mountain, and, accord¬ 
ing to an Ingrian account, of washing the beer- 
barrels, as also, ac(!ording to Agricola, of drinking 
beer to the stage of intoxication, were all designed 
as magical devices for bringing thunder-showers in 
the time of drought. 

To Eauni, the consort of Ukko, whose name 
occurs in the songs as Rdonnikkd, corresponds the 
Kinno-Lappish Rmidna, to whom were consecrated 
the berries of the mountain-ash. In Swedo-Lapj)ish, 
in fact, raudna denotes the mountain-ash, and, as 
E. N. Setillii has shown, it is a Scandinavian loan¬ 
word (Ic-el. reynir, Swed. rdna, cf. Scots ‘rowan’). 
'I'lio Finns also regard('d the mountain ash in their 
courtyards, and esjiecially its berries, as sacred. The 
idea that Ukko and Rauni were husband ami wife 
finds its explanaldon in the close relations which 
both 'I'cutons and Litu-Slavs believed to subsist 
between the god of thunder and the oak. In all 
likelihood the worsliij) of the oak }>ertained pro¬ 
perly to the acorns, which in remote times had 
served as human food. 

At the Ingrian festival of Ukko, songs are sung 
about a d(;ity called Sampsd ()r PdLervo, who is 
first of all raised up—lluuigh to no purpose—by 
the son of Winter, and then at length brought 
hither by the son of Summer, so that ho may speed 
the growth of tlie corn. In l^’inland this god wurs 
represented as being convoyed from an island— 
sleeping ui)on a corn-sbii), or else riding in a coloured 
sledge, with his mother as his wife, 'i’hese ideas 
emanaf e from the Scandinavian cult of Frey, which 
found its way also to the Lapps. The term Sdmpsd 
(a Tout, loan-word [G(!rm. Sirnse, Se7nsc, ‘ bulrush ’]) 
.signifies a species of fodtier-grass {S(drpus,<tylvaticvs, 
the wood club-rush), one of the earliest products of 
spring, which is gathered for the cattle when the 
snow melts, and the roots of which are readily 
eaten by children. In Ingrian songs, Pellervo is 
used as equivalent to pellava, ‘flax,’ although it 
may possibly be derived frompelto, ‘field.’ 

Among the gods of the various kinds of grain, 
as recorded by Agricola, Rongotcus, ‘ Avho gave 
rye,’ is to be identified with the Rtmkateivas found 
in the songs os the god of rye ; the name occurs 
also in the abbreviated form Rukntwo. It is a 
Tout, loan-word (cf. Icel. riigr, ‘ rye,’ and tivar, 
‘gods’). Pdlon Pekko, ‘the I’ekko of the field,’ 
who ‘ furthered the growth of barley,’is still recog¬ 
nized among the E.sthonians of the Greek Church. 
A large wax figure, bearing the name Peko and 
belonging to the village as a community, was kept 
in a corn-chest and entrusted to the care of a 
peasant chosen every year, and was invoked at seed¬ 
time. The name Pekko is to be traced to the same 
Scandinavian word from which Beyggviror Byqqvir, 
the name of Frey’s servant, and the Swed. hjngg, 

‘ barley,’ are derived. The etymology of the name 
Egres, denoting the deity ‘ who created peas, beans, 
and turnips, and brouglit forth cabbage, flax, and 
bemp,’ has not yet been a.scertained. A deity of 
turnips called Agrds has quite recently come to 
light among the Greek-Orthodox Finns on the 
Russian frontier. This name is given to a turnip 
—latterly also a potato—formed of two that have 


grown together. With feigned diflicnlty such a root 
is carried on the shoulder to the storage-pit. The 
bearer falls three (or ten) times to his knee.s or at 
full length, saying, ‘ I cannot carry it, holy Agrits ; 
it is too heavy for mq,’ The jtrayer to Agriis is in 
these words : ‘ Holy Agriis, provider, cause to grow 
hundreds and thousands of the same sort; bring us 
turnips as thou comest to the pit.’ According to 
another account, Agriis is entreated to bring the 
worshipper a certain quantity of turnips from the 
storage-pits of others. 

Still another agricultural deity is mentioned by 
Agricola, viz. Kbndos^ who made ‘ reclaimed lands 
and tilled fields.’ According to E. N. Setlilii, the 
name is derived from a Finno-Ugrian word meaning 
‘seed-corn,’ ‘grain.’ 

(c) Deities of the air and the sky.—Ilmarinen 
(from ilma, ‘ the air’), who, ai^cording to Agricola, 

‘ gave calm weather and bad weather, and furthered 
travellers,’ is to be regarded as a Finno-Ugrian god 
of the air. The name Inmar, applied to the supreme 
ileity of the pagan Votiaks, corresponds phoneti¬ 
cally to Ilmarinen. But the position assigned to 
Inmar is to some extent due to the inlluence of 
the conception of deity current among the neigh¬ 
bouring Christian and Muhammadan peoples. Il¬ 
marinen, again, can hardly be without some 
connexion with the Scandinavian Njord, who re- 
ajqiears with Thor and Frey in Lajqush mythology. 
The figure of llviaris, ‘ the ruler of the storm and 
of bad weather,’ has been found, together with 
that of the thunder-god, on the magic drum of a 
Finnish Lapp. 

The Finnish word Jumala, which is found in 
Icelandic literature as early as 1020 (flbmali), and 
is now used by the Finns not only of the Cliristian 
God, but for ‘god ’ in general, is supposed by some 
to mean ‘heaven,’ being explained either as a 
Finno-Ug'rian root conjoined vuth the Samo^ed 
Rum, or as an Indo-Jranian loan-word (cf. Skr. 
dyumant, ‘clear’). Others, again, regard it as 
connected with the Vogiil Hung./d, ‘good.’ 

Jumala would in that ca.se signify the po.s.se.s8or of 
:.he good,of happiness, i.e. ‘the blessed one’ (cf. Slav. 
Bog, ‘God,’ana bogatyi, ‘rich’; al.so Skr. hhaga), 
and, applied originally to the ‘ blessed ’ dead, would 
come to denote deity in general, and at length, 
under the influence of a higher religion, to serve as 
the specilic designation of the one supremo God. 

Agricola refers, finally, to the worship of ‘ many 
•thers—of stones, stumps of trees, the stars, and 
the moon.’ But tlie statement is made purely for 
the purpo.ses of his .scheme. Among the Finn.s 
there is as little evidence for the worship of the 
heavenly bodies as for fetishism. There is no trace 
here of the sun-worship which the Lapps adopted 
from the Scandinavian.s. Agricola’s references to 
the moon, viz. that Rahkoi, ‘hoar-frost,’ ‘makes 
the moon black in parts,’and that Kapcct, ‘the 
animals,’ ‘ate up the moon,’ simjdy reflect popular 
notions regarding lunar markings and lunar 
eclipses. 

7. Sacrifice. —It has been asserted that the Finns 
did not practise blood-sacrifice ; but this is a false 
nference from the circumstance that such oblations 
are not mentioned in the epic and magic poems. 
There is evidence to show that about the end of 
the l‘2th cent, the Esthonians were in the habit of 
sacrificing oxen, goats, dogs, and even human 
beings. The Karmians, who were governed from 
Novgorod, were in 1534 formally accused of sacri¬ 
ficing oxen, sheep, and birds, and even of immo¬ 
lating their children in secret. Until quite lately 
Lhc Greek-Orthodox Karelians on cither side of the 
innish frontier used to perform communal sacri- 
lice.s of oxen and rams beside their churches, these 
celebrations having been described and portrayed 

recently as 1891). In the most northerly part 
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of Russian Karelia it is the practice, on the 15th 
of August (O.S.), to hrinj' a rmnihcr of votive 
M’ethcrs from a fairly Iar<.^o .surrouiuiint? area to 
tlie village church. In the woodlaml before the 
clnirc-h a fire is kindled early in the morning; a 
cauldron is scoured, and water j^ouied into it. 'J'he 
slaughterer takes one sheep after another beneath 
the jienthouse, in the flooring of which theie is a 
hole with a lid, and presse.s the animal’s neck upon 
this lioJe. Then, calling on an as.sistant to hold 
t he sheep fast by the feet, he rurrs his knife into 
its throat, and lets the blood fl<jw’ down under the 
flooring. The animal is next Hayed outside the 
enclosure. The fleece also falls to the church, but 
the owner of tlie animal may redeem it for a small 
sum. The flesh is then cut in pieces and boiled in 
the cauldron. The head and feet of the sheen thus 
slaughtered are burned in the fire. The boiled fie.sh 
is put into large boxes of bireli-bark, and earri<!d 
outside the enclosure. The broth is made into a 
gruel with peeled barley collected from the vil- 
lagers, and into this the fat of the animal is stirred. 
The people then hold united prayer in the chapel, 
and the sacrificial feast begins. First of all, the 
meat, which has been fumigated with incense, is 
eaten. Every donor of a sheep brings a loaf w'ith 
him, and the villagers also contribute. Meanw hile 
the pottage is ready, and is nut into similar re¬ 
ceptacle of birch-hark. Only the men — wdth 
heads uncovered—take part in the ceremony, the 
women and children being present merely as 
spectators. Bones and dropjtea fragments of meat 
are gathered un and placed in a covered box made 
of knee-pine chips, and this is houml with a rojie 
to whicli a stone is attached, and cast into a deej» 
pool near at hand, for nothing must he left to he 
eaten by the dogs. 

4 * Magic. —Another popular but equally erro¬ 
neous idea is that the magic of the Finns rests 
upon a fanciful belief in the jtower of the ‘word.’ 
As a matter of fact, our earliest record of aChudic 
magician—in a Russian Chronicle of a.d. 1071 — 
tells how he summoned up spirits w-hile lying dumb, 
i.e. in the ecstatic state. The sacrificing jiriest of 
the Esthonians passed beyond this jirimitive 
shamanistic stage, and (r. A.D. 1200) became what 
the Batin Chronicle of Henry the liCtt Hjieaks of 
as a hnriolus. I’lie practice of divining by means 
of a horse—hv observing which foot it lifted first, 
as described by that Clirouicler—w'as adopted by 
the Esthonians from the Slavs or Lithuanians. The 
heathen jiriests of the Karelians are called arhui 
(arpoja, ‘ one who know^s the art of casting lots’) 
in the oflicial Rn.ssian libel of A specially 

popular })ractice among the Finns, even in recent 
times, was divination by the sieve, whi(;h came to 
them by way of the Scandinavians and the Rns- 
sians. Finnish magicians [)rol)ahly uttered prayers 
at their sacrifices even in licathen times. "^J'he 
sacrificial )>rayer of an Esthonian priest of the 
thunder living in 1644, and the Ingrian song of 
Ukko which tells of Sampsii, may ])erhaps date 
from the heathen period. But it w^as only under 
the influcTice of the mediaeval sjjelis of Christian 
origin current among the Scandinavians that the 
Finnish magicians composed and elaborated their 
magic songs. 

Litkrature.—T he main tourcfis are indicated In § x and In 
the art. Fisno-Uqrianb. KaARLE KroIIN. 

FIRE, FIRE-GODS. —The discovery of a 
method of making fire may be described ns the 
most im|)ortant step in progress ever made by the 
human race. To dilate upon the obvious reasons 
for this descrintion is unnecessary. Tlie history of 
tire-making alone would fill a volume. Consis¬ 
tent wdth its cultural importance is the voluminous 
mythology and ritual concentrated upon tire in early 


civilization ; the modem anthropological literature 
of tlie .subject is scarcely less voluminous. 

Previously to the scientific development of the 
lOtli cent., the general view w'as that fire-making, 
together with all culture, w'as a quite recent achieve¬ 
ment of mankind. Stories of contemporary savage 
tribes to wdiom lire w'as unknown are still discussed 
as po.sse8siiig a possible foundation in fact.* But 
recent calculation plaires the knowledge of fire¬ 
making as early as the Second Inter-glacial epoch, 
ajiproximately more than 400,000 years ago. The 
Krapina men possessed the knowledge of fire- 
making, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
early Paleolithic period failed to evolve the art. 
In all likelihood the first suggestion came neither, 
as Peschel thought, from volcanic lire, nor, as 
others have thought, from forest fires or trees 
struck by lightning, hut from the inevitable sparks 
produced in the manufacture of flint implements. 

1. Fire-making.—The chief primitive methods 
arc frictional, percussive, compressive, and optical. 
The modern is chemical. Arnong barbarous peoples 
of to-day the frictional is the most used ; the com¬ 
pressive method comes next. The percussive— 
probably the oldest—lasted the longest. Mechani¬ 
cal inventions making it eflicient were responsible 
for its remaining in use till a century ago. Optical 
methods have been rare, as is natural; chemical 
methods are barely a century old. 

(a) The simple.st frictional method is the stick- 
and-groovc. ‘ A blunt-pointed stick is run along a 
groove of its own making in a piece of wood lying 
on the ground,’* It is a method chiefly obtaining 
among the South Sea natives. The Central 
Australians em}»loy it as well as the 'fire-drill.* 
Hard wood is used for the moving component, soft 
for the stationary. In the Arunta tribe 
* two men will Hit down opposite to one another, holding a 
shield steady on the ground between them by means of their 
feet; then taking one of their Bpear-throwors they will each of 
them, holditig on to one end, pass it vigorously backwards and 
forwards with a sawing motion over the shield, the surface of 
which soon becomes marked by a groove. The fine powder, 
which is seimrated off very eoon, ofteti in loss than a minute, 
begins to smoulder, and then by careful blowing a flame is soon 
produced in the dry titider amongst which it is placed,' 

A variation is used by the Warramunga tribe; 
in a cleft stick of soft wood a hard stick is smartly 
rubbed.* 

The fire - drill has a wide range ; Australia, 
I’aMinania, Malaysia, Kaintdiatka, ancient India, 
Ceylon, Eurojte, Africa, ("cnlral, South, and Nortli 
America,* show it to he the most generally difl’used 
method, and no doubt it was independently evolved 
V>y various peoples. Captain Cook described its 
simplest form as used by Australians : 

‘They produce fire with great facility, and spread it in a 
wonderful manner. To produce it they take two pieces of dry 
soft wood ; one is a stick about 8 or 9 inches long, the other 
piece is flat; the stick they shape into an obtuse point at one 
end, and pressing it upon the other, turn it nimbly by holding 
it between both their hands, os we do a chocolate mill, often 
shifting their hands up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increase the pressure as much as possible. Uy this moLhod 
they get fire in less than two minutes, and from the smallest 
spark they increase it with great speed and dexterity.’ ® 

As with the fire-saw, so with the fire-drill, two 
workers are essential. The latter method is even 
more laborious® than the former, and its wider 
prevalence is due chiefly to mechanical improve¬ 
ments. The Australians cut a notch extended to 
the edge of the stationary wood, to admit the 
twirled stick and to allow the pow^der to fall out. 
Knowing that the twirling must be absolutely 
continuous, they always employ two men who 

1 E. n. Tylor (Early Hist, of Mankind^, Ijondon, 1870, pp. 
231-2391 criticizes elaborately these stories, with a codcIubiod 
generally unfavourable to their credibility. 

2 Tylor, 239 f. a Spenoer-Oillenb, 619 f. 

* Tvlor, 24011.; Hlrt, Zndogermanen, Strassburg, 1906-07, 
p. 329. 

0 First Voyaas, ill. 234, quoted In Tylor, 240 f. 

9 Long practice ie necessary, for the muicular effort required 
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relieve each other.* This familiar ‘ fire - stick,’ 
twirled between the palms of the hands, is the 
predominant form of fire mechanism in art and 

mytholo<j;^y- 

The ])riiu:iple of the carpenter’s brace is a simple 
improvement, possible with a bent or elastic stick, 
and so used by the Gaiichos of the Famj)as. The 
operator presses one end of the stick on his breast 
and ‘ the other (wliich is pointed) into a hole in a 
piece of wood, and then rapidly turns the curved 
part, like a carpenter’s centre-hit.’ 

A cord wound round the drill is still used in 
India. TJie method is familiar to various peoples 
from the b^skimos to the Maoris.® A cross-tnece 
is used to keep the spindle steady and in its bear- 
in{;s ; this is held by a second person, or the operator 
holds it in his teeth. 

‘To substitute for the mere thonj? or cord a bow with a loose 
Rtrin^f, is a still further improveniont, for one hand now does 
the work of two in driving the spindle.’* 

Ancient and modern Egyptians tised this method 
for drilling holes. The North American Indians 
employed it for llre-making. A variation is the 
pump - drill, in whitdi the cross - piece moves up 
and down, winding and re-winding the cord. This 
is found in Samoa, in a few South Sea Islands, 
and among the Iroquois.® 

{b) In llorneo, Sumatra, and parts of Eastern 
Asia, fire is oceaHionally made by striking to¬ 
gether two j)ieees of split ham boo.® The siliceous 
coating makes this possible, hut it is a precarious 
method. As for tlie use of Hints, the Fnegians 
strike sparks with Hint upon iron pyrites.'* The 
method is attested for Neolithic liritain.® Eskimos 
and North American Indians employ it.® Its 
obvious advantage over friction of wood is that 
the latter depends very much on the dryness of 
the atmospliere. ‘Tiie flint and steel may have 
eorne into use at any time after the beginning of 
the Iron iige.’*" Employed in ancient Greece, 
Italy, and China, it became the universal method 
in Western civilization fiorn tlie Koman Empire to 
the IHth century. Tlie invention of fire-arms as- 
sisted to jierfect the method, the hammer and 
trigger mechanism of the pistol being very (con¬ 
venient. Modifications of the fire-arm, attaclied 
to a candlestick, were in general use throughout 
Europe for cmituries. Chalcedony was often used, 
b'or tinder, hurnt-lineii rag was tlie staple article. 
The modern chemical method was indirectly due 
to this, sulphur-tipped matches being lir.st em¬ 
ployed to get a reliable flame from the tinder. 
The pnecursors of the modern match were numer¬ 
ous and curious.** 

(o) Coniprrssive and optical methods have never 
been commonly employed. A tube ‘closed at one 
end, into which a jiacked pi.ston is sharply forced 
down, thus igniting a piece of tinder within the 
tube,’ is used in Malaysia and Ihirnia. The use 
of a lens was known and practised in amcient 
Greece and Italy; China ami Siam to-day are 
familiar with it. The S[)anish accounts of the 
Peruvian method of lighting the sacred fire by a 
lens, as also of the virgins of the Sun who guarded 
tiie fire, are at least doubtful, owing most of their 
details, as Tvlor has shown, to Plutarch’s account 
of the Vestal Virgins of Home and the sacred lire 
of Vesta.*® 

There does not seem to be any regular course of 

1 Spencer-Gillenb, 620. 

2 O. Darwin, Narrative, London, 1839, ili. 488. 

3 Tylor, 243 fl. *//j. 246. 

5/6. 247 f. 8/6.240. 

7 Jb. 249. 

8 O^cial Catalogvf of Science Sectiim of Anglo-Japanene Ex¬ 
hibition, Jyondon, 1010 (reprint [O. E. Janson and Son], 1912). 
The flint and pyrites nudule, found in a barrow, are in the 
British Museum. 

» Tylor, ‘260. 10 lb. 

11 See O^ial Catalogue, p. 118 ft. 

13 Tylor, 249, 261. is lb. 262 ff. 


evolution in fire-making implements. The use of 
tlie fire-drill does not neces.sarily precede or lead 
up to that of the flint and steel. Nor has the 
simplest frictional method led to anytliing of real 
economic value. The ‘ fire-saw ’ find the ‘ fire- 
plough ’ are merely extensions of that method. 
The cord, centre-bit, and pump-drills are applica¬ 
tions to it of sirnjile mechanical expedients. Hut 
there is a tendency for drills to predominate in dry, 
hot climates; flint and steel are limited by the 

g resence or absence of suitable percussive minerals. 

avage life shows that fire is rarely made, for it is 
very easy to secure a permanent supply. 

2 . Social regard for fire.—The mytlis of the in¬ 
vention of the art are numerous. The process is 
one to appeal to the imagination. Their chief 
characteristics are the ascription of the invention 
to a bird or bird-hero, and the personifi(-ation of 
the iniplement.s. Thus in China a myth recounts 
how 


‘ft Krotit went to walk beyond the bounds of the moon 
and the sun ; be saw ft tree, and on this tree a bird, which 
pecked at it and ma.de fire come forth. The sai^e was struck 
with this, took a brancli of the tree and produced fire from it, 
and thonco tliis ffreat personage was called Suy-)in.' Sup is 
tlio drill or the speculum. Suy-jin-she is the ‘ first person who 
procured fire for the use of iiian.’l The Sanskrit iiiiine for the 
arani-spiiidle, pramantha, is probably connected with the name 
of the Greek fire-giver, iTomethcus;‘3 the in whicli he 

stored the fire stolen from heaven is repeated in savagery by 
the stalk or reed whose dry pith forms smouldering tinder.® 

A simple form of regard shown in maintaining 
fire, to avoid the inconvenience of re-making it, 
is connected, directly or indirectly, with the 
religious cult of the perpetual fire.® 

The Tasmanians never let their fires go out.® The house- 
fire, as in Korea,8 is never extinguished. Kuropean peasantry, 
as the South Slavonians and Calabrians, elevate the rule into 
a ritualistic principle.7 The Israelites carried their fire with 
them on the march.8 The Kussian peasant carries his fire 
to his new house, where he deposits it, saying: ‘Welcome, 
grandfather, to the new home,’3 The old Norsemen ‘marched 
round the land with fire,’ claiming thearea they could walk round 
carrying fire, from sixiin tlie morning to six in the evening.^8 
Various tabus have been enforced in early culture upon the 
tending and carrying of tire. These follow the lines of similar 
regulations.** 

Two poles of Bentiment are fear of the destruc¬ 
tive power, and gratitude for the comfort and 
usefulness, of the element. An exten.sive series 
of myth and metaphor is evolved from these. The 
general importance of fire in human life is shown 
by the way it enters into social symbolism and 
nomenclature. There are Eire phratries and Fire 
totems.*^ Fire i.s placed on the grave to warm the 
dead.*® The (Calabrians take an oath by nipping a 
flame between the fingers and swearing ‘ by the 
light of God.’*® Australian boys at initiation re¬ 
ceive a lire-stick, ceremonially presented by the 
mother of the future wife.*® Fire and sunshine are 
permanently connected in the social imagination. 
Both are avoided by persons under tabu, esneeially 
girls during their first menstrual period, irnpreg- 

I Tylor, ‘266, quoting auliiorities. 

3 A. Kuliii, Herabkun/t dea Feuera, OiitcrBloh, 1886, pp. 1.3, 
15, 78; the upper and lower blocks ‘may be the upper and 
lower arani, and the spindle the jrramantha or cdtra' (Tylor, 
* 268 ). 

3 The Australians use Bankaia stalks (Frazer, JPh xiv. [1885] 
168); fire first made by two hawks fSpencer-OiIlen*>, 619 f.). 

4 J. O. Frazer, Toterniam and Fxogamy, London, 1910, ii. 
491, iii. 160, 184, 239, iv, 179. 

5 J. Honwick, Daily Life and Origin of Uu Tasmaniana, 
London, 1870, p. 20. 

8 C. Dollei, Hist. d» VEgliae da Corit, Paris, 1874, vol. L 
p. cxivii. 

7 F. S. Krause, Sitte u. Branch der Sddalaven, Vienna, 1885, 
p. 692 ; V. Dorsa, La Tradizione, etc., della Calabria eiteriore, 
Cosenza, 1884, p. 20. 

8 Kx 132*. 

3 W. Ralston, Songa of the Ituaaian People, London, 1872, 
pp. 1-20, 137 If. 

* 8 , 1 . Griniin, Deutsche Eechtsalterthiimer*, Gottingen, 1881, 
p. 19.6. 

II Krazer, ii. 604 ff. 

12 Speiicer-Gil!eiii>, 849 ; Frazer, iii. 118 f. 

13 Frazer, i. 143. ** Dorsa, 21. 

18 8|>enc«r-OillaD», 260. ^849. 
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nation by fire is a common notion connected there¬ 
with.^ Circumcision among the Australians is 
performed by means of a fire-stick.'-* The newly 
initiated boy is placed by women on a fire.® Here 
we approach the j)urifi(;atory idea. A connexion 
with the princijiles of ‘rites of pa-ssage’is shown 
in the formal extinction of fire on a death, and 
the making of new lire on certain occasions of 
social crisis and change.* In the Warramunga 
and Mara tribes of Australia, the co-operative 
totem system is applied, one moiety making lire 
and handing it over to the other.® The idea of 
fire as a purilier is universal.® Connected with this 
is its power to expel evil or to bar its approach." 
Many peoi)les throw food and drink to the fire 
before meals.® Fire tends to develop ‘sacred’ 
associations.® 

3 . Fire-ritual.—Fire-worship proper will be dis¬ 
cussed below in §§ 6 and 7 . The ritual of per¬ 
petual fire (“.an hardly be regarded as fire-worsliip. 
Sacrifice by fire, and various ceremonies in which 
fire is used, show it as a means and not as an end 
of the rite, h'ra/cr’s theory of th(‘ (common origin 
of the Greekand the Italian temple of 
Vesta, from a pre historic custom of the tending 
of th(! common lire in the chief’s round house by 
the c.hief’s daughters, involves the general principh 
of the HU|»erposition of religion upon custom.*' 
Farnell objects to this theory, and maintains that 
optical methods wtire (impbtyed at Athens, the 
primitive fire-sticks being used only at Koine, and 
that women, in historiis-il times, were excluded 
from tin* priftannon.^'^ Haci^ordingly regards the 
Konian ritual of Vesta, as not secular but religious 
in origin. 

The LiaiuaraH of Sooth Africa posHes.sed a ritual of the per- 

? otiial tire well rlevtlopcfl, thoufrh neither ina(;i<Mil nor reli^rioue. 

he fire wiih tended hy the daiaditern of the oliief—an anti<;ipa- 
tion of the Vestal Vir^riuH in ai>pear»rice if not in evolutionary 
fact. When the iJanuiras hiiiit a new village, the fire was 
Bupidied from that of the old one.i''^ The extinction of the 
sacred fire at Rome was rejfarded by the Huperstilious as a 
iiationol calamity, as the extinction of the villaffc fire in any 
earljV coinrnunity would be retfarded us at least an incon¬ 
venience.A periietiial fire, sacred to 8t. Bridget, is said to 
have been extant in the Ifith cent, at Kildare.The perpetual 
fires of the Irorpioisand Natchez were in all probability little 
inferior in ritualistic observance to those reported of Mexico 
and Beru.r’' At Cuzco the daughters of the Inca tended the 
fire. In the great temple at Mexico there was, it is said, a 
sacred perpetual fire before each chapel. In all the.se Central 
American cases, virgins were the keepers of the fires. Chastity 
was oliligatory ; iiifraotioii of the rule was punished with death. 
In Peru the fire was re kindled by a concave mirror ; in cloudy 
weather by fire-sticks. The Spanish chroniclers certainly have 
embellished their accounts in order to enhance their claim for 
the new world to he a second Rome. 10 The theory that the 
I>erpetual fire cult was an Indo-Kuropean institution Biiuilarly 
demands considerable limitation.!" 

The ritual of purification and sacred burning 
i.s linked to a sctjueiice of very widely spread and 
influential ideas. The simplest of tbe.s<% though 
1 A. E. Crawley, The. Mystic. Rose, London, 1SK)'2, p. 197; 
Frazer, Totemism, ii. 21)8 f., 261 f., iii. 210, 2'24, »05. 
Spencer-tJillen!', 426. 3 Wpencer-Oillen*, 269. 

* Frazer, Totemism, ii. 629, iv. 226, 313. The ritual and lore 
of new fire are fully treated in (}B"i ii. 326, 331, 333, 466, 470, 
iii. 249(1., 262(1., 260, 272, 276 flf,, 301 fl. ; festivals, ii. 469 ff., 
iii. 237-307. 

6 Spencer-flillen^', 620. 

6 Frazer, GR‘^ i. 308, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1907, 
p. 146. 

7 J. O. F. Riedel, De sluik- m kroesharige rassen, Hague, 
1HS6, p. .303. 

” Frazer, JPh xiv. 164 ; J. Q. Bourke, Moquis of Arizona, 
L('ndon, 1884, p. 26.6. 

•' Frazer, Totemism, ii. 112. 

1" Frazer, JPh xiv. 14.6-172. n COS v. [1909] 34.’)-366. 

C. J. Anderssoii, Lake Rgarni, London, 1866, p. 223 f. So 
(ireek colonies took with them a share of the sacred fire of the 
metropolis. 

>■'! Dion. Hal. Ant.. Rom. ii. 67. 

1*1 VV. Caiiiilcn, Britannia, London, 1007, p. 747. 

1!* D. (>. IJrinton, Myths of the JSew Worhi'-\ Philadelphia, 1896, 

i ). 161; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Hist, de la nouvelte France, 
’aris, 1744, vi. 173 IT. 

As argued hy Tylor, 262 ff. 

17 \\\ E. Hearn, The Aryan Household, London and Melbourne, 
1879, p. 49 ff. 


ajiparently complex, may be found in savage cere¬ 
monies of renewal and removal of old things. The 
kindling of the new Are follows the expulsion of 
evils and the putting otf of the old life. In the 
mere instinct for change and renewal we may find 
the key to many ‘ rites of pa.ssage ’ in which fire 
plays a more or Jess literal rather tlian a symbolic 
part. Such rites often include a formula of social 
reunion. 

The Engwura of the Central Australian tribes is an elaborate 
service of regard for society. Its central feature is the Fire 
Ceremony. Women and men dance round separate fires. 
There is a Saturnalia of increasing licence, the tabus being 
relaxed one by one. Hnpe torches are carried, and a polo, 
20 feet high, the wintari, is a central object whose function is 
doubtful hut possilfiy is merely centralization. The principle 
of the ceremony' is well brought out hy the way in which it bears 
upon private relations. Two men who have quarrelled previ¬ 
ously now fight it out with flaming sticks, after which the ill- 
feeling is never resumed. A general mCR'e with torches con¬ 
cludes the ceremonies ; part of this is sexual, men and women 
attacking each other.i 

From such conceptions and realizations it is no 
long step to tlie elaborate philo-sojiliizing of lam- 
blicbus, wlio held tliat fire burns all the mortal 
parts, leaving the immortal bidiind, or to the 
practice of burning the dead, and the (ionnec-ted 

•rinciple.s of burnt saerilice. In ancient theory, 

mniing made its jiatient divine.® I'he pa.ssing of 
children through the fire is probably due in part 
to these ideas, and is paralleled by the Greek 
storie.s of Imniing children to render th(;m im¬ 
mortal.® The remarkable series of legeiubs of 
whicli the iigure of Cnnsus is tlu! tyjie is a proof 
how in Asiatic; and Semitic religion the idea of 
burnt .sa(;ri(ice dominated the imagination of king.s 
and jiriests. In the 1 ‘Jth cent, ollerings to dead 
Rabbis were still burned at Maron in Galilee.* In 
the 20th cent, the Catholic Church retains the 
belief in the jairilicatory liros of Purgatory, and 
the eternal liresof Hell. There can he little (lonbt 
that the lires of tlie auto-da-ft were kindled in 
(lonsequence of a theory of })urili(!ation by fire. 
They were thus the logical .se(]uence of universal 
notions which retain their harmless realization in 
tlie liro-festivals of Eurojiean peasants. 

4 . Fire-gods.—The fire-deity often reiiorted for 
uncivilized communities is generally a vaguely 
envisaged daimon hardly emerged from fluid 
animism.® In all cultur(;s the fire-god proper 
aj>j>ear.s to be an exetspLion, and not a regular 
member of the pantheon. The history of religion 
practically includes only two genuine fire-gods— 
Agni of Hinduism, and Atar of Zoroastrianism. 
Fam;y everywhere locates the source of lire; in 
various natural objects, as the sun, or the kan- 
gaioo (Australian)^, or the oak, or any material 
from which it may he artificially or naturally pro¬ 
duced. fl’he divine jicrson who invents lire-riiaking 
or reveals its secret to mankind is no fire-god 
necessarily, but a culture-hero. Such xvas Pro¬ 
metheus. Nor can even Hestia-Vesta be claimed 
as a fire-goddess. Farnell has shown reason for 
regarding her essentially as a hearth-godde 8 .s— 
the personification, not of the fire, but of the 
hearth-stones. 

Fire-worship may be practised without any hard 
and fa.st personification of the element. A case 
in point is the comparatively modern cult of the 
natural fires at Baku, whither pilgrims resort and 
make expiation for sin. Similar was the ancient 
worship of natural lires in Cappadocia.'^ 

5. Fire in Hebraism.—Mention of fire and fire- 
ritual is remarkably rare in the Hebrew books, 

1 Speneer-Gillen‘>, 376-392 ; cf. Spcncer-Gillcn*, 271-.386. 

2 Fnazer, Adonis'^, 146; laniblichus, de Mysleriis, v. 1‘2. 

8 So Isis and Demeter (Frazer, Adonis'^, 147). 

4 W. M. Thomson, The Land, and the Book, cd. 1859, p. 280 f. 

8 Another class is represented by the carved wooden figure 
above the Maori hearth. This is no fire-god, or even hearth- 
god (R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui'i, 1870, p. 601). 

8 Spen(%r-Gillen*, 208. 7 Frazer, Adonis'^, 166, 168 ff 
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though the principle and practice of hurnt-oflering 
are ubiquitous. The man who was ‘gathering’ 
(m'kdshesh) sticks^ probably intended fire-rnaking 
by friction of wood. A possible reierence is the 
‘ two sticks ’ mentioned in 1 K l^egend tells 

that the fire-drill was given and the method 
explained by Jahweh to Adam and Eve. Flint 
and steel are mentioned in 2 Mac 10®, and the 
lire-stone {hilldintsh) was used in historical times.® 
Fire for domestic use was forbidden on the Sabbath. 
In common with other early culture, Hebrew 
economy rarely used fire for the heating of dwell¬ 
ings. There was a Mosaic ordinance forbidding 
the use in the sanctuary of ‘ strange fire,’ or ‘ lire 
of commoners,’ explained as newly kindled lire, 
or that taken from profane hearths.® Rabbinical 
lore stated that fire was created on Monday or the 
Sabbath eve ; when Adam was overwhelmed by 
the first darkness, the Holy One gave him two 
‘bricks’ for the production of fire. These he 
rubbed together, and fire came forth.* The holy 
lire of the Hebrews was of Divine origin.® From 
the lire .laliweh s])oko to Moses.® 

6 . Fire in Brahmanism.—Fire is the first of 
elements ; it was produced from the Sat or Brah¬ 
man? M arm held that it sprang from water; the 
Vedanta Sutras from air; the Upanisads say it 
produces water.® Gold is its first-born.® In union 
with air it warms the ether. Its subtlest com¬ 
ponent becomes the speech of men, and man’.s 
breath is merged in it at death.The llpani.sads 
speak of the seven tongues of liro.^* Fire resides in 
tlie right ear of the goat, the right hand of a 
Rriibmana, in water, and in kuMa grass.'® 7’ho 
digestive process is identilied M’ith the action of 
{\ri^.,va,isv('tn(tra?^ Rliilosoj)by elaborated the cosmic 
relation of tlu; self to IJraliman by means of fire and 
its symbolism. Sparks and fire, according to the 
Upanisjwls, are to one anot her as individual souls 
are to Ilruhman.'* The self is compar<‘d to lire 
jM'oduced by the two a/'an./'-.sticks. I'be pro(;ess 
of lire-i)rof I action with WMisamidhs, kindling-sticks, 
the ‘ churning of lire,’ is an act of generation ; the 
drill is ijiale,‘® In the theory of the ‘three fires’ 
those are the three worlds.'® A trace of ])rimitive 
magic is to be seen in the account of Wie afjnihvtra^ 

‘ fire-otlerings,’ in the Satapatha. Brdh/nann. If 
these are not ollcred, the sun will not rise.'’ In 
the Jaina, Sutras there occurs the curious notion 
of ‘fire bodies.’ 

‘Some biMUKS, of various birth and origin, c;ome forth as fire- 
hodiea in the. inanifoid animate or inanimate bodies of movable 
or innnovalile creatures.’ 

‘riie rules to be observed in connexion with the 
sacred lire are numerous.'® Sacred lire was kindled 
at weddings. At funerals tlie sacred lire for the 
burning of the body was carried in the procession 
to the hnakTria, or ‘ burning giound.’ A heap of 
fire-wood was piled, and the leader of the ceremony 
kindled three ‘ .sacred fires.’ The spirit of the dead 
person, ‘ invested with its incombustible subtle 
frame, was su})j»osed to rise along with the smoke 
to heaven.’ “ The householder re kindled his lire 
when religious rites wore performed. The clay 
hearth was termed ffrihudgni, ‘ household lire,’ and 
‘ was suflicient for all domestic ceremonies, smdrta- 

I Nu 2 E. O. Tlirscb, in JK, n.v. 

;i l.v 101 , Nu 34 2661. 4 Talmud ,)tr. tu'r. l >a. 

5 Ilinsnh, loc. cit. ^ t^ur’an, SHE ix. 3r»; cf. Ex S^. 

7 SHE i. 1)8, 100, xxxviii. 20 ff., xlviii. 5,TZ CE. 

» Ih. XXV. 31)1), xxxiv. p. lii, i. 94, 100, 117 1., xxxviii, ‘Z2f. 

B Jl). xiv. 134 ; cf. xliv. I‘i5. 

>0 Ib. i. 117, 90 ff., 101. 108. 

II If). XV. 81, xxxiii. 14. 13 Jb. xiv. ICO. 

13 Jb. vii. £)9, viii. 11,8. 14 Jb. xv. 84. 

15 Jb. XV. 2.‘!Cf., xii. ‘275. 16 Jb. xliv. 17S. 

17 Ib. xii. 3‘28. For the churning of fire, see ih. xit. 275. 

18 Ib. xiv. 307. 

l» Ih. ii. 1 f., 201, XXV. 104, 108. xxix. 385 f., xxx. pp. xxvl, 138, 
xxxviii. 8(X). 

20 Monicr-VVilliama, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
1891, pp. 280 f., 282 f. 


karman.' A more elaborate arrangement was used 
in the homa ^dld, or room for liie-ritual. Here fire 
wa.s kindled in throe dili'erciit recejttacles, each liie 
having a different name, Ahaixwif/a, Gdrhapatya, 
Daksina. Each morning the family assemb'led 
round the fire, saying : ‘ We approach thee, O lire, 
daily witli reverential adoration in our thoughts.’ 
It was then ‘fed’ with bits of consecrated wood, 
samidh, from the pald.ia-tree. The smouldering 
embers of the sacred element were not allowed to 
be extinguished. If this ociairred, 

‘ the whole household fell into confu.sion. Everything went 
w'rong until un expiatory coremony, prdi/aiichiUa—HOWxcimies 
consisting of a solemn fast observed by both hu.slnind and wife 
—had l)i‘t*n performed, and the lire was re kimlled.’ 1 

The daily fire service is the Iloma ctuemony. 

The Fire-god Agni.—’Vhdi god Agni is the most 
perfect instance of a divinized jiersouification of 
lire, and perhaps the only gennine instance. The 
three great Vedic god.s—the h'ij t!-god, tlie Rain-god, 
the Sun-god—were born re.sj)e(d,ively from the earth 
(Agni), tlie nir (Indra), and the sky (Surya), one 
representing each of the three worlds. Agni wns 
‘god on earth,’ and more ai^ee.ssible. lie took 
preced(!iice over all others in Hacrilndal ceremony. 
His triple form was of terrestrial, celestial (light¬ 
ning), and solar fire.'' Agni 

‘ was manifested by the friction of the two pieces of the sacred 
fig tree called Arani, and consetiucnlly always to he found at 
hand. He was visibly present in every household. He was 
man’s domestic frietul, the father of the sacrifice, the mediator 
between men and gods, the hearer of hymns and prayers from 
every family altar upwards towards heaven.’8 

He is sage, priest, king, jirotector. His origin is 
threefold—from air, water, and the ‘ mystic double 
A rani.’ He is the giver of immortality, and purges 
from sin. After d(*ath be burns away the guilt of 
the body, and carries the immortal part to heaven, 
to dwell with the righteous.* Fire is male, and 
water female.® Agni i.s lord of the elements, and 
is all the deities.® 11c is the god of the house, and 
of tlie elan. As priest ho sujxirintends his own 
sacrifice. The focusing of religicms sentiment upon 
Agni is well illustrated in the Vedie liynins : 

‘ Agni I'af^minara, (he other fires are verily thy branohcB, 
O Agni. In thee all the immortals enjoy themselves. Tliou 
art the centre of human settlements ; like a supporting colunin 
thou boldest men. The head of heaven, the navel of earth is 
Agni : he has become the steward of both worlds. Thee, a god, 
the gods have engendered, O VaUudnara, to be a light for 
the Arya.’7 

The hymns and the Satapatha Brdhmana have 
the fullest account of Agni. The sun first a{>pcared 
when Agni was Ix/rn. He had long remained hitlden, 
till the gods discovered him and revealed him.® 
Agni is the essence of earth, squeezed from earth. 
He is produced by attrition by ten young xvonien, 
the lingers. Firewood is his food. Ghi is sacred to 
him, and liia offerings are cakes and butter. The 
bricks of the fire altar are bis limbs ; he has three 
heads and seven rays (or reins).® Me i.s the object 
of the flaily worship of the lire {tejas, or ji/otiSf 
lire as the element).'® To poke the lire wounds him, 
and is sinful. To spit before the lire is a sin." 
Generally he is the protector against evil ; he reitels 
the Bdksa.ms, and wards off evil from both gods 
and nien.'" He is, further, invoked by lovers, to 
/roduce magical intervention in tlieir love. Women 
>elong to him. The menstrual l>lood of women is 
Agni.'® Men invoke him for virility." 

1 Monier-Williams, p. 365 ft. 

" Jb. Of.; on Agni, see especially Mactlonell, Vfd. Mythol., 
Stra,sst>\irg, 18‘97, }>p. 88-101 ; llillehraiidl, Vcd. MythoL, Brca- 
lau, bS91-19(l‘2, ii. .57-154. 

3 Monier-Williams, 9 f. < lb. 15. 5 SBE xii. 9f. 

6 Ih. viii. 270. 340. 7 Jb. xivi. 49. 

8 Jb. xlvi. .3*26, 330, xii. 47, 45‘2, xlii. 3, '270 ff., xlvi, 54 f. 

» lb. i. 70, xlvi. 75 f., xliii. 189, ii. ‘20‘2, xii. 118, xlvi. 8, xii. 166, 
xlvi. 107 f. 

16 Ih. ii. 16. " Jb. xii. 49 f,, i. 29. 

12 Ib. xii. 36 f. 

13 Jb. xlii. 104, xiv. 188, i. 232, xxxiii. 171; Bee Crawley, JUifStis 
Bosr, 197. 

H SEE xUi. 32 
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Sometimes Agni is theriomorphic, identified with 
the wliite horse led in front of hiin.^ At another 
extreme he is the object of the Brahmana’s medita¬ 
tions as universal spirit. Brahman.* 

7, Fire in Zoroastrianism.—Tlie two chief difler- 
ences heUveon Indian and I'eraian fire-worshin are 
(1) the abhorrence in the latter of burning the dead, 
and (2) the imperfect personification of Atar as 
compared with Agni. Some deny that fire is per¬ 
sonified at all in Zoroastrianism.® Whereas the 
worship of Agni and the ancient ritual have de¬ 
generated in Hinduism, one Bnihmana sect alone 
Keeping up any appearance of the cult, the modern 
Parsis practise a very conservative form of the 
ancient fire-ritual. 

Fire is the earthly form of the heavenly light, 
the eternal, infinite, divine. 'J’he life of all crea¬ 
tures is vital fire.* Fire is the son of Ahura Mazda. 
The infant Zarathustra was taken out of fire, like 
King Avtliur. Ahura and his Fire and Mind pro¬ 
tect Zarathustra.® Fire is diliused through the ‘ six 
suhstances.’ It is the ‘Good Diffuser ’ in men and 
animals. It is of five sorts. Alirinian mingled 
darkness and smoke with it.® Signs from the 
holy fin; are invoked by prayer to Ahura. Ataro 
assists Ahura in his conHict with Angra Mainyu. 
Atari) also fights against Azi and Angra Mainyu. 
Again the I'dre Vazist fights the demon Apaosh. 
Tliere is also the Fire Frdba. The Fravashi of 
fire is worshipped.’ The Avesta and the Pahlavi 
texts reiterate the duty of worship, simpler in 
details than the Vedic ritual.® The priests are 
the protectors of the sacred fire, whicli may not 
be extinguished. To allow it to he extinguished is 
a sin. For the snn to shine n])on it is a sin.® 
Before the ashes are removed they must he cold.^® 
The Persian horror of tlie contjunuiation of death, 
the Druj, naturally is very explicit here. If a 
man or dog died where the holy fire was, the fire 
had to be removed for nine nights in winter and a 
month in summer. Death was the penalty for 
casting a corj)se, or even cow-dung, into the fire ; 
even for breathing upon it.“ No ollering might he 
made without locdving at the sacred fire. Three 
times a day the archangels form an assembly in 
the fire-temple. The prayers and the morning 
service resemble the Vedic,** hut throughout the 
tendency is towards a somewhat imi)ersoniil realiza¬ 
tion—at any rate, a much less anthroj)omorphic 
realization than was the case in India. 

Liter ATCRR.— To the authoritiw cited, add the articles * Pro- 
metiieiiH,' ‘ ileBlia,' in Rosciier, and for N. America, W. Hougrh, 

‘ Fire-nvaking Apparatvis in the United Stat es National Musetim,’ 
in Report oj the National Mutieum, Washington, 18»0, pp. fj.Sl- 

687. A. Pv. Crawley, 

FIRE-WALKING. —This is an ancient as well 
as a modern rite, and is practised in various parts 
of the world. It is osteu.sihly an exhibition of 
supernatural power, and may be either an act of 
devotion or an ordeal designed to test the purity 
of a woman, the truth of a sworn statement, etc. 
Its earliest application may have been magical, 
to make the sun-lire sliine in spring-time. The 
Semitic rite of passing children tlirough fire, 
though sometimes connected with ‘ lire-walking,’ 

I SBK xli. 204, 859, xxvi. 149. 

3 Ib. 1. 118, 304. * 76. Iv. p. Ixxvl. 

* Ib. iv. (JOf., xviii. 42, 172. » Ib. iv. 101, xxxi. 132, 138. 

« lb. V. 61 IT., 169, 184 f., 103. 

3 Ib. xxxi. 177, 182, xxiii. 108, v. 229, xxlli. 200. 

8 lb. wcxi. 196-199, 204 2U), 212-220, 222-227, 261, 266flf., 270- 
277,320,32311., 331, 346 348. 3.61. 3.63, 3.68, 374, 381-384, xxiii 
322, 334, V. 298 ff., .37.6. 303-.SOO, xviii. 163 f., xxxvii. 231. 260, 
8.60 f. For coinnicnts on tlic lext.s, see ib. i. p. xxii, iv. pp. xiii, 
Ixii, Ixiv, Ixxv fT., Ixxix f., v. p. Ixi. 

» Ib. xviii. 3.6.3, XXIV. 27011., 301, 356 f., xxxvii. 96, 163f., 188, 
190 ir., xxiv. 3.34. 

10 Ib. xxiv. 311 f. 

II Ib. iv. 61 f. : Strabo, xv. 8. 14 (p. 732). 

WSRA'v. 61, 310. 39.3, xxiii. .322, .3.34; see iv. p. III. On the 
flre-temple, see v. 310, xviii. 162, 173, 242, xxiv. 28, xxxvii. 119. 


is really sacrificial, since the children were offered 
to Molech ; w'hereas in fire-walking the object is 
to pass through fire without loss of life. As fire is 
a natural means of piirilicatioid and is regarded by 
most savages as a defence against evil spirits, one 
of the early forms of fire-walking was probably to 
ward off and cleanse from evil, such as tlie evil of 
drought, imagined to be a spirit. This motive 
would easily unite with that of aiding the sun to 
shine. Yet a distinction should be made between 
the mere kindling of fires and walking through 
fire or over fiery stones, the former not necessarily 
implying the rite of coming into bodily contact 
with fire. 

The earliest recorded case of fire-walking is 
from India; but here the object is to establish the 
superior holine.ss of a priest. In the Ttindi/d 
Brdhmana of the Saiiiaveda (c. 800 R.C.) it is .said 
that two priests walked through fire to prove 
which of the two was ‘ the better Brahman’ ; and 
of Vatsa, the succes.sful candidate, it is reported 
that ‘not a hair of his head was burned.’ 'rids 
story, however, is still moie ancient, as a brief 
allusion to it is found in one of the Samhitds (of 
the Taittiriyas, c. 1200 li.C.). The case forms also 
the basis of the later (c. 300 R.C.) legal enactment 
that, when the word of a witness is doubted, he 
shall umiergo the same test, or a modification of 
it, in holding hot iron. Another early ea.se in 
India is that of Sita, the wife of Kama. Accord¬ 
ing to the Udmayand, after apj)ealing to the fire- 
god to attest her wifely innocence by not injuring 
her, Situ passed through lire and was not burned. 
A passage sometimes cited from Vedic literature 
(Atharvaveda, ii, 12) as evidence of the lire-ordeal 
is doubtful ; hut a hot-iron test is spoken of in 
CUihandogva U))anisad, vi, IG; though neither of 
these imjilies walking through fire. The rite of 
passing through lire i.s still practised in India, to 
xhihit ‘control of lire.’ 

In Europe, in classical times, the llirpi, or 
Wolf clan,’ of Mount Soracte walked through fire 
to propitiate the goddess (of tire or of wild beasts?) 
called Feronia, The god within the performer is 
said by lamblichus, in his statement as to fire¬ 
walking (see A. Lang, Magic and lid. p. 2l).3), to 
guard the w^alker from harm. Strabo (xii. 2. 7) 
nentions a case where the ceremony was performed 
by women. 

These instances from antiquity are corroborated 
by modern practices as found among savages and 
even civilized peoples, and are illustrated also by 
the usage of European rustic.s in leaping over fires 
as a ceremony. Tims, in the last century, a family 
in Spain possessed the ‘ hereditary poxver’ of walk¬ 
ing through fire unharmed. The Ni,stinares of Bul¬ 
garia dance in the hot embers of a tire and utter 
prophecies. Savages of the Facific islands and else¬ 
where are wont to walk over red-hot stones to 
show their power. In India, China, Bulgaria, and 
some other places, the practice is connected with 
vernal ob.servances — a circumstance which adds 
weight to the theory that it may originally have 
been a rite to induce sun.shine. A number of in¬ 
stances of the modem practice liave been collected 
by A. Lang (see Literature below), who has shown 
that no artificial preparation for the feet of savage 
fire-w'alkers is neces.sary. As practised in Maur¬ 
itius, Fiji, the Society Lslands, etc., the rite con¬ 
sists in walking deliberately and un.scatl)ed over 
an oven of hot stones, to which the feet are exposed, 

1 It is interestinff to note in this connexion that, when, ac- 
•rdinp to Ranti eBchatoloK-i-, the earth shall he covered with 
iiinlten metal, ‘all men wili puss into that melted metal and 
ill become pure ; when one is ri^rliteous, then it seems to him 
. ist as tlimig'h he walks coritimially in warm milk ; hut when 
wicked, then it seems to him in such manner as thounrh, in the 
world, he walks continually in melted metal ’ (Bundahiin, xxx. 
‘20, tr. West, SBE v. [1880] 126X 
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without protection, for about half a minute at the 
most, or time enough to pass over the glowing 
stones or embers for a distance of from 12 to 60 
feet. In the case of red-hot or white-hot stones, 
the distance is usually 12 or 15 feet; in the case of 
hot embers, 60 feet appears to be the greatest re¬ 
corded distance. The god is sometimes, as in 
Honolulu, invoked to temper the heat. The 
Maoris of New Zealand, who still practise the rite, 
claim that it was performed by their remote an¬ 
cestors. But the reason for the custom is not 
made clear by any of the modern performers ; nor 
is it yet understood how the participants escape 
injury. Civilized performers in Japan have the 
sophisticated explanation that through the rite a 
good god shows his power over the evil element of 
lire. Under native guidance some Kuropeans have 
successfully imitated savages in walking uniiarmed 
over the hot stones. The rite has been performed 
in modern times in Japan, China, Southern and 
Central India, Bulgaria, Spain, Trinidad, the 
Society Islands, Fiji, the Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, New Zealand, etc. ; and as a means of 
purification and of testing virginal innocence it 
was practised in Central and North America in 
the form known in ancient India, that is, as a 
passing through flames rather than a passing 
over hot stones. 

Litkratcrk.—J. G. Frazer, OR"^, London, 1000, III. 805ft.; 
A. Lang;, Modern Mythology, do. 1807, and Magic and Religion, 
do. 1901, where will be found full references to the classical 
authorities and to preceding,'’ modern literature, to which may 
be added S. P. Langley, ‘The Fire Walk Ceremony in Tahiti,' 
in Mature, Auf,'. 22, 1001 (reprinted in Smithsonian Report, 
1901, pp. 539-644). E. WASKBURN HOPKINS. 

FIRST-BORN (Introductory and primitive).— 

I. Special rites at birth of first-born.—Among both 
savage and civilized races the Idrth of children is 
associated with many rites, the main purpose of 
which is to protect them or to free them from the 
tabu incident to such a crisis in life as that of birth 
(see Birth). There is some evidence that thc.se 
rit-es are more carefully observed in the cose of 
the first pregnancy, the first confinement, the birth 
of a first child ; or that certain ceremonies are 
peculiar to these events. This is only natural, 
.since anything occurring for the first time is apt 
to be considenul of great importance,^ and in many 
quarters a certain sacredness attaches to the fir.st 
child, the idea of sacredness, however, as so often 
happens, sometimes taking the form that the child 
is unlucky either in itself or in its relation to others. 

In Motlav (Melanesia) there are Bpecial feasts and rites after 
the birth of the first-born, the women of the vlll.ige sleeping 
and feasting at the house for 20 days and decorating theniselves 
differently every day. On the 20th day the father's sister 
brings the child o»it of the house, hands it to each woman in 
turn, and then carries It four times round the circle (Rivers, 
FL xxi. [1910] 48). In Mota a little bow is put in the child’s 
hands, and the mother’s brothers shoot at it with blunted 
arrows. Then the father's sister holds it with arms straightened 
till they tremble, repeating a verse regarding the future of the 
child and its wife (ift.). Among the Southern Massim (New 
Guinea) the umbilical cord of a first-born is placed in the sheath 
of a leaf growing near the base of a banana. The produce of 
this tree then forms the material of a series of feasts given, only 
in the case of a first child, by the maternal uncles. In such a 
case the father remains in the potuina for 6 months, and must 
abstain from certain foods, nor must he touch the child until it 
is about 8 months old, else it would turn ill. A first-born is 
called Aafa/teau (the others are called halabeafa), and certain 
foods are forbidden to it until it is 2 or 8 years old (Seligmann, 
Melanesians of Brit. M. Guinea, Camb. 1910, p. 486 If.). Among 
the Northern Massim the father sleeps in the verandah of the 
house before and after the birth of the first child, but not in the 
case of other births (Hk 704). A Basuto wife must leave her 
husband a month before the birth of a first-born, because it 
must be born in the house of her parents, else it would not live. 
If It is a boy, there is dismay, a girl being eagerly looked for on 
account of the dowry which she will bring to the family at 
marriage. When it is weaned, the child is taken to the grand¬ 
parents and remains with them ; they also receive the dowry 
in the case of a girl (FL xv. [1904] 249 t.). Among the Wa- 
shambala, at the birth of a first child the happy father presents 

1 See Van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 249 f. 


a bullock to his wife’s father (Steinmetz, Rechtsverhdltnisse von 
eingeborenen Volkem in Afrika und Ozeanien, Beilin, 1908, 
p. 232). Among the Caribs, at a first birth the father was 
wounded and the child baptized with his blood. He had also 
to undergo a long and strenuous fast (Milller, Arner, Urrelig., 
Basel, 18.56, pp. 212, 214). Similarly, in India, where the ancient 
ritual in connexion with Impregnation, quickening, and birth is 
still In vogue, some of It is confined to the birth of a first child, 
e.g. the simantonnayana, or hair-parting rite, pe^fortIu^d on 
the woman (sec Monicr-Williams, Rel. Thought and Life in India, 
London, 1883, p. 355 f.; ERE li. 6505). lu the PanJab there are 
great rejoicings at the birth of a first-born male, and in Kangfa 
there is a pilgrimage to the family-god, a he-goat being let 
loose in his honour, and another sacrificed ; and a feast is given 
(Rose, JAI xxxvii. [1907] 224). 

In many instances the marriage is not regarded 
as complete until the birth of the first-born, this 
constituting the final ceremony of marriage—a 
natural belief, since the appearance of the child 
is at once a certificate of the parents’ union and 
a kind of covenant token between them. Occasion¬ 
ally the husband lives with his wife’s jieople until 
the child is horn, or there is a second ceremony of 
marriage before tlie birth (see Rose, FL xiii. [1902] 
278^f.; Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 432 f.). 
Among the Zulus the woman is not called ‘ wife ’ 
until slie has given birth to a child (Shooter, Kafirs 
of Natal, London, 1857, p. 74). This is akin to 
the Hindu belief that ‘ he only is a perfect man 
who consists of three persona united — his wife, 
him.self, and his offspring (Manu, ix. 45 [SBE xxv. 
335]), and to the saying tliat ‘ immediately.on the 
birth of his first-born a man is (called) the father 
of a son and is freed from the debt to the manes ’ 
(Manu, ix. 106 ; see below, § 5 ). 

Again, there is a wide-spread custom of the 
larents calling themselves by the name of the first- 
>orn, as among the Malagasy, Rai?tt Soa, ‘ father 
of Soa,’ R^ni Sun, ‘niotlier of Soa’ (FJlis, Hist, of 
Madagascar, 1838, i. 154). This custom is found 
in many parts of Indonesia, Australia, among the 
Bechuanas, and elsewhere (see instances in Oawley, 
428 f. ; Merker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, p. 69; 
Van Gennep, 67), and is akin to the Hindu custom 
just referred to. It probably ori<^inated in the 
natural pride of the parents at the birth of a child 
in whom they were now content to merge their 
personality. 

2. Superstitions regarding the first-born. —The 
saeredness attaching to the lirst-horn is seen also 
in certain superstitious beliefs of which various 
examples from different parts of the world and 
diflerent levels of culture may be cited. 

Amoni; the Semang of the Malay Peninsula the souls of first¬ 
born children are believed to be young birds newly hatched, 
offspring of the bird which contains the boi] 1 of the mother. 
The-se birds obtain souls from Kari, the thunder-god (Hkeat- 
Blugden, Pagan Tribes of the Malay Peninsula, I,ondon, 190C, 
ii. 4). In the South Sea Islands, wliere a peculiar saeredness 
enwraps the first-born, whether male or female, no one must 

K ass through the door by which he or she enters the father’s 
ousc (Gill, Myths and Sungs from the S. Pacific, London, 1878, 
p. 48). In the Parijab a lock of hair cut from a first-born Is 
taken by barren women to wizards, in order that the principle 
of life immanent in the first-born may be extracted from it (FL 
xiv. [1903] 102). The first-born is there held to be uncanny, 
subject to magical infiiience, and endowed with supernatural 

C ower. He can stxip hail- or dust-storms, and snakes are torpid 
cfore him. When the first-born is a girl, this is particularly 
ill-omened. Muhammadans in N. India think that a first-born 
can stop excessive rain by certain rites (Rose, FL xiii. 63, 278). 
In N.W. India it is believed that, if two first-born persons stand 
together in a thunderstorm, they will be struck by lightning 
(Crooke. ib. 188). Generally in India the first-born is regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. Among the Negroes of Jamaica it w con¬ 
sidered of good omen if a first-born strike his right toot against 
a stone, but of ill omen if it be the left foot ( FL xv. 460). Coming 
nearer home, we find In Devon the belief that the first-born 
cannot be overlooked by a witch, and in Buckinghamshire that 
he cannot see ^ho8is\(^F'L xix. [1908] 340, 842). In various parts 
of England It is considered unlucky if the first-born is a boy, 
whereas a girl is lucky (FL viii. [1897] 196). 

3. Killing or sacrifice of the first-born. —Much 
discus. 8 ion nas taken place regarding the Hebrew 
PaHsover rites, the redemption of the first-born, and 
the instances of the sacrifice of the first-born 
(2 K 16“ [? first-born, cf. 2 Ch 28“], Jer 19® 32” [sons 
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and daughters], Ezk IB®** ** 20®*, Mic 6’). Frazer 
considers that behind tiio l^assover rite lies an 
ancient custom of sacrificing the first-born, miti¬ 
gated by the custom of redemption, but apt to 
recur sporadically (6r7^® ii. 43 fl.). There is, how¬ 
ever, no real evidence that the later instances of 
sacrifice of the first-born had any connexion will 
the Passover rite. liatlier were they adopted 
through imitation of similar Canaanite (probably 
Phomician) Hamilices in times of danger and under 
false notions of wliat was pleasing to dahweh (cf. 
Konig, Gcsch. der alttdst. lid., Giitersloh, 1912, 
p. 325 f.). 'I'he Hebrew customs regarding 
first-born are the subject of a separate article. 
Here we tliscuss the evidence for tne sacrifiee of 
the first-liorn elsewhere, since upon it the theory 
of the early Hebrew sacrilities is sometimes based. 
It should be observed, first of all, that in some 
instances there is no sacrifice, but mere killiii^ 
usually for some superstitious rea.son associated 
with a first-born.* 

In Now South Wales first born cliildrpn aro said to havp been 
slain and eaten by the tribe as part of a relif'ious ooroinr 
hut the cvideiivie is weak, and in any oikse there is no saorilioe 
(Broii^di Smyth, Ahorifimfs of Victoria, Mclhonrno, 187H, ii. .*111). 
A similar rite of killin^f and eatinijf the adult eldest son is reported 
from Khaimuh, China ; hut no reason is aKsifrned for it, and 
prohahly mythical (de Groot, IM. Sj/Htem if China, beyden, 
iHOiJff., ii. (17(1). In S.K. Africa, should a man die in hatth! and 
his wife marry ajjain, the (Inst child born after the inarriag 
slain, otherwise accident or death would befall the man and 
barrenness the woman. It is called ‘child of the as.se<;ai ’ 
(Macdonald, Li</ht in Africa^, London, 18iK), p. l.'iCi). I'rohably 
it is re^'anled as tbe property of the dead father. In U^randa 
in many cases tlie birth of a first child to a chief was awaited 
with anxiety, because the birth of a boy meant that the father 
would die. Hemie, if a male, it was stranfcled h.y the midwife, 
who then arinoimccd that it was horn dead, thus ensuring; the 
chief’s life (Roacoe, liaganda, London, 1911, p. 54). 

We next turn to ca.ses yvhere a child born to a 
woman liithcrto barren is devoted to a god for life 
or oc(!asi()nally sacrificed to the god. In the latter 
case the reason i.s that, by the willing aacrifi<!e of 
what w'as granted by the god and wdiat is obvi¬ 
ously his, the woman will henceforth be fruitful. 

Thus, when an Otchi riejrress has prayed to a fetish for a 
child, tlie cliilcl is considered the property of tlie fetish and is 
called a ‘ fetish-child ’ (Floss, Das Kind^, Leipzig, 1881, i. 437). 
Amon^f tlie Ewe, when a child has tieen born as a result of 

f irayers to Agha.sia, chief of the Earth-Rods, it is dedicated to 
nin and called ‘slave of the Earlh-gods.' If it is a ^irl, she is 
married to the priest's son ; a hoy must serve the j>riest till his 
mother has borne a jyirl (Spieth, Die Ewt-Stcimme., Ilerlin, 

]). 448 f.). In Ujranda, parents who prayed to tlie god for children 
promised to devote them to him if he granted their request. If a 
girl wa.s horn, as soon as she was old enough she was brought to 
the temple enclosure and lived there as a vestal attendant on the 
god (Roscoe, 27(1). Many Hindu women propitiate the <leity by 
vowing tliat the first-born will serve as a water-carrier in the 
procession of tlie Tiizia until becomes of age or is of a certain age. 
Such sons wear the green uniform during Muharrain till they 
attain that age, hut return to Hindu usages as soon as Muharrain 
isover(Ro.se, J AI xxxvii. 224). In Central India, barren women 
vow tlieir first-born to Omkar Mandhata, and this vow is the first 
knowledge imparted to tlie child. This is so impressed upon 
him that ‘years before his death he seems like a man haunted 
by his destiny ’ (J. Maleolm, ap. Crooke, /’/£-, 18iM), ii. 169). 
Among tlie Syrians a first-horn child is vowed to a saint or to a 
mosque, but is redeemed with an olTering (Curtiss, Prim. 
Semitic. lieligion To-dny, London, 1902, pp. 157, 167, 201). In 
some ca.st's the child was sacrifleod. In India a childless woman 
would vow to oflfer her first-born at Ganga-Sagar or some such 
holy place, in corifliience that the olTering would secure a 
numerous family to her. But this was spontaneous and con- 
fiiud to the lower orders, and was condemned by Hindu reli¬ 
gion (Wilson, Essays, London, 1862, ii. 107). A similar custom, 
however, is met with in folk-story (see KllEVu. .')41'*). Among 
the Kutonaqa the mother |)ra 3-8 to the sun : ‘ 1 am with child. 
When it is born I sluill offer it to you. Have pity upon us’ (Boas, 
nth licp. on A’. If. Tribes of Canada [Jirit. Assoc, Deport, 1889), 
52). Here, however, the sacrifice is less in gratitude for fulfil¬ 
ment of a vow than for benefit to the family. Not impo.ssibly 
the child, born of a god’s intervention, is dedicated or even 
sacrificed to him because he is supposed to he its father. 

1 Elsie W. 0. Parsons (The Family, Now York, 1906, p. 49) 
savH that it is sometimes customary to kill the first-born child 
or children horn before the mother has reached a certain age 
or has been married a stated time. This is sometimes done 
liecaiise of the belief that cliildren of very young raotliors are 
weakly. 


The custom of sacrificing or dedicating a child to a divinity 
after a promise made and the removal of barrenness, must have 
been a usual one, to judge by a Miirchen cycle, of which there 
are a large number of variants, European and Asiatic, Mdrchtn 
incidents usually reflecting what had once been customary (see 
MacCulloch, 6’/'', London, 1906, p. 410 ff.). Cf. also an instance 
in the Attareya Brdhmapa where Hariiichandra prays to 
Varuija for a son, promising to offer him as a sacrifice. When 
the child is born, he evades the promise for years, and is finally 
about to sacrifice a starving Brahman’s sou instead, when the 
latter is miraculously set free. 

In another group of instances tlie sacrifice is 
perliaps made because the first-horn, having a 
certain sacredness, was the most valuable ottering 
which could be made, the end usually aimed at 
being benefit to his kinsmen or the propitiation of 
a deity angry with them (cf. Mic O’). In some 
cases there, may even have been the idea of a 
thank-ottering for the gift of life and health to 
the kinsmen (cf. Baiidiosin, Adunift und Ksmun, 
Leipzig, 1911, p. 60), or for the gift of feemndity to 
the parents, as in the sacrifices just considered. 

The custom occurred sporadically on the American conti¬ 
nent. Among the Salish Indians of British Golumbia the first¬ 
born was sometimes sacrificed to the sun for health and good 
fortiMie to the family (Boas, 46). The Indians of Florida sacri- 
fi(;<rd their fir.st-horn children to the sun or to the chief as child 
of the nun (.Strachey, Hist, of Trav. into Virginia Britannia, 
ed. London, 1849, p. 84 ; M idler, 58). Among the pre-Inca people 
of (‘luito, the sacrifice of the first-born was a regular custom 
until it was abolished by the last royal dynasty (Miiller, 335, 
377 ; Velasco, H ist, du royavmc de Quito [in Ternaux-Conipans, 
Voyages, Paris, 18.37-41, xix.], i. 106). Among the Senjero, K. 
Africa, many families must sacrifiee their first-horn son, 
he<;an8e once, wlien tlie seasons were mixed up and fruits 
would not ripen, the Boothsayers advised the king in future to 
pour fortli human blood on a certain pillar (Krapf, Travels . . . in 
E. Africa, London, 18(K), p. 6!)f., reyiorted at second-hand). The 
Nairs formerly sacrificed u first-born son to .Matu, the smallpox 
goddess (Bherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, GalcuLt.a, 1872-81, 
in. 66). 

In India, fir.st-horn or only ehildnm were .somi3- 
times enclo.sect in wiill.s or fonndatioii.s to ]»reveiit 
the building from falling ii. 174 ; FLU iv. 

[KS81] ISO)—an examjilo of tlu! Avail- or foundation- 
sacrilice like that pcrhiijis adumbrated in 1 K 1(V*‘, 

' he laid the foundation thereof in Ahirarn his first¬ 
born.’ Among older races the. heathen Kus.sians 
are said to have sacrificed tlaur lirst-born to the 
god I’erun (Mone, in Frazer, GIP ii. 52). Of the 
human sacrifices to (h'omm (Jruaich in pagan 
Ireland, elscAvhero exaggerated, the Dindsenchns 
relates that they inclmied ‘ the firstlings of every 
issue and the chief scions of every elan ’ {RCd xvi. 
[1895] 35). Certain branches of the Semites .sacri¬ 
ficed their children, (iitlier as a regular custom or 
ti occasions of gnuit danger,* hut it i.s only sjioradi- 
eally that the first-born i.s expres.sly stated to have 
he(m the victim. The analogy of Mic (P and 
Kzk 20'-** has, howevtir, .suggested that the first¬ 
born was the usual victim, being at once the most 
sacred, the dearest, and perhaps the most dittlcult 
o [lart Avith, and therefore most calculated to 
app(Nise an angry god. Among the IMucnicians 
and their colonists the Carthaginians, child sacri¬ 
fice Avas so common as to excite horror in the 
lirceks. Porphyry says they sacrificed one of 
their dearest (probably the lirst-horn) to Baal [dc 
Ahst. ii. 56). Philo oi Byhlus (frag. ii. 24) relates 
that the native Phuinician Kronos once in time of 
danger ottered his only-begotten son in sacrifice. 
Kronos is here euhemerized into a king, but the 
vidence is none the less valid. Of Mesha, king of 
Moah, it i.s said that in face of defeat he ofl'ered his 
eldest .son as a burnt-ottering on the Avail (2 K 3'^). 

Sayce (TSBA iv. [1875] 29, Kel. of Anc. Egypt and Bah., 
Ediiihurgh, 1902, p. 467 f.)r,laim8 that a certain text proves that 
the first-horn W'as sacrificed for the life of the father. But his 
.rari.slution has been controverted (Ball, PSBA xiv. [1892] 149; 
II. C. Ttiouqisoii, Seynitic Magic, pp. 210, 224), and it does not 
ippear to refer to human sacrifice. There is no certain evidence 

1 See the evidence in ii. 48 f. ; Miinter, Beligion der 

Karthager^, Copenhagen, 1821, p. 17 ff. ; W. R. Smith 2, 1894, 
p. 362 f. note ; 2 K 173J [Sepharvites], 2 K 3‘‘«7(Moab), Lv 1821.84, 
Dt 1231, Pb 10638 [Caiiaanites] ; cf. also ERE i. 891*. lii. 187*. 
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for human sacrifice (^.p.) among the Bab^-loniana and Assyrians. 
The Sepharvaim of 2 K is now seen to be not Sipparu in 

Bab., but probably a Syrian town. 

While the sacrifice of children is an ominously 
wide-spread custom, it cannot he said that tlie first¬ 
born were the onl^^ victims ofl'ered, and it is only 
occasionally that this is stated to have been the 
case. Inference may suggest it in other instance.s, 
but we can deal only witli actual facts. 

The sacrifice or slaying of the first-born may, in some in¬ 
stances (certainly not in all), be explained by a prevailing 
theory that the father is re-born in the son, and presumably 
therefore should cease to live. He would then slay his first¬ 
born to save himself. This re-birth idea is most clearly expressed 
in Hindu belief: ' The husband, after conception by his wife, 
becomes an embryo and is born again of her’ (Manu, ix. l.H 
[SBE XXV. 329], cf. SHE xxx. [1892] 211). This resembles the 
Egyptian belief that the son of a god is bis image, and will take 
his jilac.e when he dies. F^or American Indian and Australian 
instances, see Bowers, ‘ Tribes of California,* Contrib. to E. Am. 
EthnoL, Washington, 1877, iii. 289; Howitt, Eat. Tr. of S.K. 
Aiuit., London, 1904, p. 2,^.^. F'or a similar ancient Celtic belief 
embodied in the mythic Ciichulairin, ‘his rebirth would be of 
himself,’ see E. Hull, CuchuUin Saga, London, 1898, p. 60. These 
beliefs have led to the 8 ug|{f 0 fltion that the flrst-horn son might 
be thought to endanger his father’s life, and hence should l>e 
put to death (Weslermarck, Ml i. 459 ; Ilartland, 1‘riinitive 
Paternity, London 1910, i. 196 f.). This is supported by the fact 
that in some cases it is thought that, if the father’s name were 
jfiven to the son, the father would die, name and person being 
identical. The Instances from S.K. Africa and Uganda cited 
above might also support the theory, though a belief in re¬ 
incarnation is not connected with them. Other cases seem also 
to support it: e.g., among the Fulam of Hausa-land the first-born 
lives with his mother’s people till his father dies, and is called 
his ‘father’s shame ’ {kunya) (Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 
1910, ii. 602). In some parts of India the father, being re-born 
in his son, is supposed to die at his birth, and funeral rites are 
performed in the 6th month of the mother’s pregnancy (Rose, 
FL xiii. 278 L). 

4. Right of succession of the first-born : primo¬ 
geniture. —AuKiiig peuples with wlioni descent is 
counted througli females, mojierty is not inlierited 
liy the sons, but as a rule by the fathcr’.s brothers 
or his sister’s .sons. Yet even liere the natural 
superiority of the eldest is seen in the frequent 
jiraetice of making him the sole or principal heir 
(eldest brother or elile.sL son of elde.st sister) (Elli.s, 
Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 18S7, p. 298 ; M. II. 
Kingsley, JL. A fr. Studies, tlo. 1897, t». 4S5 f. ; llos- 
man, in Finkerton, 1808-14, xvi. 421 [Guinea]; 
I’royart, in IMrikerton, xvi. fjOl [Loaiigo]; Mac- 
lamnan, Pi'ini. Marriage, London, 18(15, p. 188 
[Nairsj, ib, 293 f, [I’ihct]; Steinmetz, Itechtsver- 
kdltnisse, 413 [Nissan Islands]). But in patri¬ 
archal societies there is also a tendency, at all 
events at lower levels, to recognize the .sin»erior 
position of the eldest son. Frequently, it is true, 
there is an equal division of the jirojicrtv, yet 
even here there may la^ certain domestic religious 
duties adhering to tlie (ddest son, or the succession 
to chiefship and the like may he ve.sted in the 
first-born. There remain a large number of ea.ses 
in which the first-born rticeives the whole of the 
estate or property, or tlie largest share of it, or the 
immoveable part of it, or certain things wliicli are 
regarded as of supreme importance. Tlie follow¬ 
ing references give examples of the first three 
cases from the lower culture : 

Greenland (Cranz, Hist, of Greenland, London, 1820, i. 176); 
Ossetes of Caucasus (Erckert, Der Kaukasua, Leipzig, 1887, 
p. 116); Kuniis (Kohler, ZF/flF lx. [1890] 336); Kukis (Soppitt, 
Short Account of Kuki-Lushai Tribes, Shillong, 1887, p. 16); 
Kandhs (Maepherson, Mem. of Service in India, London, 186.5, 
p. 62); many tribes in Deccan (Kohler, ZVRW viii. [18891 131); 
Rajputs (ib. 102); Igorrot (.Icnks, Tiontoc-lgorot, Manila, 1905, 
p. 165); Bataks (F’ryer, Khycnq People of Sandowag THst., 
Calcutta, 1875, ii. 147); Ogan-Ulu and Koinering-lllu (Post, 
Grundrisa der eth. Juriaprudenz, i. 217); Nias {ib. 221); Tonga 
(Mariner, Eativea of Tonga Islands^, London, 1818, i. 84, 91); 
kingamill Islands (Wilkes, U.S. E^lor. Exped., New York, 1851, 

S . 656); Bogos (Munzinger, Die Sitten und daa Reeht der 
ofiros, Winterthur, 1869, pp. 69, 73 f.); Masai (Johnston, Uganda 
Protect., London, 1902, ii. 828; Hollis Maaai, Oxford, 1906, 
p. 809); Nilotic Negroes (Johnston, i{. 794); Nandi (Hollis, 
iVandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 73) ; Qallas (Paulitschke, Ethnog. Eard- 
oaUAfrikaa, Berlin, 1893-6, p. 792); many other African tribes 
(Post, Afriic. Juriapr., Oldenburg, 1887, ii. 12, 13); Wadshagga 
(Volkena, Der Kitimandacharo, Berlin, 1897, p. 258); Bakwlri 
(Steinmetz, 20); Fida (Bosman, 480); S. African tribes (Mac- 
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donald, JAI xix. fI89()J 277 ; when there is only one wife, the 
first-born inherits civil and material rights and a proportion of 
the moveable property); HottenloLs (Kolbe, in Walckeiiaer, Coll, 
dea relations de voyages, Paris, 1842, xv. 380; 'rhunberg, in 
Pinkerton, xvi. 142). 

In a few cases, under polygamy the eldest son of the chief 
wife is heir, but he need not be the first-born of the children of 
all the wives. Thus in 8. Africa the chief wife's first-born is 
heir, hut the first wife’s first-born has u superior claim to sons 
of subordinate wives (Macdonald, JAI xix. 278). But as a rule 
the first wife is the chiej w ife in iiolyganions societies. 

Of the fourth method of inlieritanee, the following are in¬ 
stances. Among the Zufiis the property is equally divided, hut 
the eldest son gets coral, white shell and turquoise necklaces, 
and ear rings (l’.'l IIBEW ll'iot) 291). In Ikmgkulcn the sons 
obtain equal parts, hut the eldest gets also the liouse and puaiika 
(Post, i. 220). In Halniahera the plantations are divided among 
the children, but the eldest son obtains the household furniture 
(Bastiau. Indonesien, Berlin, 1884-99, i. 72). 

Among higher races, especially in ancient times, 
an equal share among the sons w’a.s generally 
favoured. Thi.s was the case in k'gypt, allhougli 
in noble families the son of the I'hh'st daughter 
was heir (Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, ed. 
London, 187y, i. 3‘JO ; Erman, Life in xlnc. Kg., 
Eng. tr., London, 1894, j». 159). In Baliylon tlie 
Code of Hammurabi sliows tliat the sons shared 
the estate and the household goods eiiually (§); 7, 
165), hut ‘from other evidence it would api»ear 
that the eldest brother entitled to a larger 
.share’ (Cook, Laws of Moses ami Code of Ifam- 
murabi, London, 1903, ji, 139; Suyee, Pabylonians 
and Assyrians, do. 1900, [>, 31). Among the Greeks 
and Kouians, though de (.aiulanges thought he saw 
traces of primogeniture in earlier times {Ixi CUf 
antique, Paris, 1864), yet in (lie liistoric period it 
did not exist at all, and, in (xieece, at least, the 
sons took an equal share (Petitus, Leg. Att., I^yons, 
1738, hk. vi. tit. 6 ; Maine, Aneient J^aw, London, 
1861, p. 227). Primogeniture does not ajijiear to 
have existed among the (.’elts of Gaul, and it was 
unknown in aneient Ireland and Wales (lloget de 
Belloguet, Klknoqt'yiie gauloise, Ihiris, 1858-75, iii. 
398 ; for the Irish and Weksh systems, see Maine, 
240f. ; Cecil, 1 Primogeniture, p. 12f.). Among tlie 
Teutons, juimogeniture did not exist, exceptamong 
the Tencleri, with whom the ehlest son inherited 
all hut the warhorse, which went to the bravest 
(Tac. Germ. 32).' But there was an ajtproaidi to 
it in tlie fact that in the case of the aliod or terra 
saliea (the lioiisehold pionerty as apart from the 
communal projierty), W’hieh was the joint-property 
:)f tlie father and sons, the eldest son svuuieeded to 
it when his father died, hut the brothers might 
build dAvellings ufion it, forming a house com¬ 
munity. The aliod was thus not divided as a rule 
(Maine, 228; Laveleye, De la PropriHt, Paris, 
1874, p. 95). In India, the great object of a man 
being to liave a sun wlio may perform the due 
funeral rites, the first-horn lias alway.s been re¬ 
garded as [lecnliarly sacred ; and after his father’s 
death he was the natural head of tin', family, vvliile 
ven before it he w as manager of the wliole jiatri- 
niony (Manu, ix. 105 {SUE xxv. 346j; cf. Family 
[Hinilu]). The earlier law-books announce that 
the projiert^’ should he divided eijually—a method 
insisted on in A juistainba, ii. 6, 14 11. {SHE ii. [1897] 
133 —or that the whole should go to the first¬ 

born, while he should siqqxn t the rest as a fatlier 
{Gautama, xxviii. 1 11’. [aSBE ii. 302 11'.]; Manu, 
ix. 104 f. [i7>. xxv. 345 f.]). ‘ The priinogeiiituie of 

the ancient Hindus was mucli more a headship 
than an ownership’ (West and Biihler, Hindu Law 
of Inheritance^, Bombay, 1884, pp. 69, 737). At 
the present time there is an equal division in the 
case of estates held in severalty, hut pro|>erty w hich 
is in its nature impartible descends usually by 

1 It has been inferred from this passage that primogeniture 
obtained among other tribes also (Hearn, Aryan Honsehold, 
London, 1879, p. 80 ; Schrader, IlmUrx. der indogerm. A Itertums- 
kunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 193). The inference is doubtful. 

* Cf. Gautama, xxviii. 1 ff. {SBE ii. S02ff,), * in partition there 
is an increase of spiritual merit.' 
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strict primoKeniture (Mayne, Hindn Law and 
Usage"^, Madras, 1906, |)p. 731, 733). Maine points 
out that, ‘wherever public office or political power 
devolves at the decease of the last Incumbent, the 
succession is nearly universally according to the 
rules of Primogeniture’ (Anc. Law, 233). In 
Muhammadanism all sons inherit equally, but in 
the case of chiefships the eldest usually succeeds, 
if he is lit (llughcH, L)I, London, 1895, p. 1‘29; cf. 
Law [Muhammadan]), In China, projkorty is 
divisible among the sons, the eldest becoming 
trustee of the sacred, inalienable portion, lint 
frequently luotliers give him their share for the 
glorj' of the house. He also re(;eives the furnace, 
cooking range, and cooking utensils (Doolittle, 
Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1860, ii. 224 ; 
Simon, La Citt chinoiseA, Paris, 1891, p. 39; see 
below, § 5 ). 

Since neither Creeks, Rtunans, Teutons, nor 
Celts had a sy.stern of primogeniture in the sense 
of the eldest .son succeeding to property, it i.s a 
curious j^)rohlem why, on the break u)> of the 
Roman Linpirc, this system should have appeared 
and have s))re,ad so rapidly. Maine has traced it 
to the system of ‘henclices’ or grants of Roman 
land given to the invading chiefs on condition of 
military service. 'I'liese gradually became hered¬ 
itary, the rule.s of succe.ssion being various, but 
ultimately regarding only the elde.st son. The 
reason of thi.s was that, tiiough propiuty had not 
descended to the eldest son, the administration 
of family government did, or had recently done 
HO, ‘'I'he lord witli his vassals, during the ninth 
and tent h centuries, may be considered as a patri¬ 
archal liouselndd, recruited, not as in the primitive 
times, by Adoption, luit by Jnfeudation ; and to 
smdi a confederacy, succe.ssion by Primogeniture 
was a source of strength and durability.’ Mean¬ 
while the lord invested with tlie inheritance bad 
no advantage over his brethren and kinsfidk in 
o(;eupatioiis, interests, or indulgences (Maine, 236). 
Rut Roiuau jurisprudence ‘looked upon uncon¬ 
trolled pow(;r over prooerty as eijuivalent to 
ownership.’ Tlius the eldest son ultimately be¬ 
came legal projirietor. Probably the sacre<ln(\s.s 
attaching to the eldest sim, his position as head 
of the family who took the father’s place in look¬ 
ing after the others, the one who performed the 
ancestral worship, also all had their plaite in 
establishing this new rule of succession, as they 
had in savage societies where primogeniture ruled. 
Under feudalism, also, it was better that one 
person should succeed to the rights and duties of 
the tenancy (see I’ollock and Maitland, Hist, of 
English Law^, Carnb. 1898, ii. 274). 

The cuBioin of the youngrest son inheriting all or some im¬ 
portant part (.e.g. the homesUrad) exists as a fossil usag^e where 
)rimogeniture is well esUMished, e.g. in Kent (‘Uorough- 
"'nglisn ’), in Amiorican Brittany, and Picardy {Juveignerie, 
in Flanders, Alsace, Switzerland, Wiirttemberg, West¬ 
phalia, fSnland, Esthonia, Livonia, etc., and it is the custom 
with some savage peoples—Scythians (Herod, iv. 5, 10), N. 
Chuds, Niigas of N.K. India, Hos, Mrus of Arawak, Kukis, 
Khyengs, and some Eskimos. Many explanations of the custom 
have been offered. Possibly it dates from the time when the 
matrlarcliate was giving wa^ to the patriarchate, the youngest 
son in nomadic societies being chosen as heir because he was 
nearer his father In time, especially if the elder sons had already 
swarmed off.^ In more settled societies the eldest would have 
the natural pre-eminence. This is suggested by instances where 
eldest and youngest obtain more than intermediate brothers 
(Singhpos, Hataks, Hill tribes of Arakan ). The custom has given 
rise to a multitude of Mfirchfn in which the youngest son is 
the hero (see Ernouf, ‘ l>ii Droit de Jiiveignerie,’ La France 
judieiaire, vii. fl882-S] i. 813 ; F.lton, Origins of English History, 
I-ondon, 1882, p. 196 f. ; Ivetourneau, Property, its Origin and 
Drcelopinent, 313, 326; MacCulloch, CF, ch. IS, ‘The Clover 
Youngest Son'). 

5 . Privileges of the first-born.—As soon as the 
palrian lial form of the family is well established, 

1 Cf. the Zulu belief that the first- and second-born sons should 
not inherit because ‘ they arc sons of the womb' (Arbousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour, Eng. tr., Capetown, 184(1, p. 149). 


the natural pre-eminence of the first-born becomes 
an accepted fact, whether he is made sole or prin¬ 
cipal heir or not. Hence certain privi]egG.s become 
hi.s. Even among the Arunta, on the death of a 
parent the eldest son takes charge of the ances¬ 
tral churinga, which must descend in a certain 
line (Spencer-Gillen'’, 616). Among the Veddas 
the eldest child takes the leading part in the dis¬ 
tribution of the father’s property (Seligmann, The 
Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 118). In Polynesia, 
where the first-born was sacred, no one else was 
allowed to enter by the door through which he or 
she entered tlie paternal dwelling (Gill, Myths and 
Songs, p. 46). Among the Navahos the eldest son 
comes next to the father in authority and succeeds 
him as head (Matthews, JAFL xii. [1899] 9). The 
Aleuts hold that the eldest brother should be re¬ 
flected as a father wlien tlie latter is dead (Petroff, 
Tenth Census of U.S., Washington, 1884, p. 155). 
In China the eldest son has a distinct place anart. 
The younger sons ai e expected to obey the elder, 
and the Li Ki refers approvingly to this submi.ssion 
(xxi. 16[iS7lii^ xxviii. (1885) 230]). I'he eldest son 
of the chief wife, if he predeceased his father, was 
to he mourned by him as the eldest would mourn 
the father (de Groot, ii. 509). As worship of the 
dead father is customary, the eldest son lias a 
leading place in the long funeral cerenioni< 6 S, and it 
is he who invites the soul of the father to enter the 
tablet which will henceforth represent him. This 
tablet he receive.s, jireserves, and Morsliips, and he 
also erects tablets in memory of both jiarents and 
worships them. None of the yoimg(ir sons may do 
this ((lt‘ Groot, i. 94-212; Doolittle, ii. 224). In 
India, where the cult of ancestors was a sacred 
duty, the jdace of the first-born M as one of honour. 
At liis birth the father di.scharged one of the three 
debts due to the ancestors, and he obtained im¬ 
mortality when he saw the fai'.e of a living son. 
In him he was horn again, and tlie hirtli of other 
sonsM'as of no account (Mann, ix. 106 f. {SBE xxv. 
346]; Inst, of Visnu, xv. 45 [SEE vii. (1000) 65]; 
Apastamha, ii. 9. 24 [ 16 . ii. 159 tl’.]). At the father's 
death the first-born pronoun(;ed the funeral prayer 
as a right, hecau.se he had come into the M'orld lir.st, ; 
he M’as also domestic jiriest. Real itulejiemhuice 
belonged to him alone, and he was to h«^ resjieided 
as equal to a father {Ndrada, i. 31 [SEE xxxiii. 
(1889) 50]; Mann, iv. 184, ix. 108 [ih. xxv. 1.58, 
346]). Tiie younger sons must not marry before 
him, or begin the performance of the agnihotra 
or olFer a irauta sacrifice before him. Any pre¬ 
cedence of a younger over an elder brother must 
he expiated in due form (Mann, iii. 154, 171-2, xi. 
61 [SEE xxv. 104, 108, 442]; Atharvaneda, vi. 112 
[ih. xlii. (1897) 164 f.] ; Baudhdj/ana, iv. 6 . 7 [ih. 
xiv. (1882)329]). The Hindu right of jirimogeni- 
ture has already been noticed. In the Mandsean 
sacred writings it is similarly said that the elder 
brothers are to he honoured like the father (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 64). 

6 . Thus in mo.st parts of the world there is 
evidence of the superiority and sacreduess ascribed 
to the first-born, whether this results in honours, 

f irivileges, or actual primogeniture, while it has 
lodged him about with a variety of curious 
customs, and has even led, on occasion, to his being 
sacrificed as the nearest and dearest on behalf of 
Iiis family or of a yet unborn progeny. See also 
Inheritance. 

Litkratvrk.—E. Cecil, Primogeniture, London, 1896 ; J. G. 
Frazer, (VIT-, do. 1900, ii. 43 ff. ; E. Gans, Das Erbreeht in 
weltgeschichtl. Entwicklung, Berlin, 1824-36 ; C. Letourneau, 
Property, its Origin and Development, Enff. tr., London, 1892 ; 
H. Maine, Ancient Law, do. 1861 [6 1876); A. H. Post. 
Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg; and Leipzig, 
1894; W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.^, London, 1894 ; R. Campbell 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, do. 1908, ch. 6 ; E. Westermarck, 
MI, do, 1906-08. Bee also the other authorities cited through¬ 
out the article J. A. MacCulloch. 
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FIRST-BORN (Hebrew).—The term h^kh.6r 
which i.s applied to the first-horn of men and 
the firstliiif's of cattle, is from the same root as 
bikkurim ‘ firstfruits ’ ( 7 .■?;.), tLixdi hikkiirdh 

(n-jo?), ‘ tlie early fij;.’ The technical phrase kol 
peter rehem (on*] ' 199 * 7 ;)), ‘ all that opens the womb,' 
is also ajpplieu to man and beast (Kx 13*“* 34**, 

Nu 18*®, Ezk 20**), standinfj sonjetiines in opposition 
to *1139 (Ex ^3*, Nu 3'^). Eishith (nTKn), the first 
and best (LXX dirapx'^), is commonly limited to 
fruit and grain, but occasionally used of the first¬ 
born male (Gn 49*, J)t 21 *^). The b'^khOrdh, or 
right of the fir 8 t-VK)rn, entitled tlie eldest son to 
»rivilegesof which he was not to be dispossessed, 
le received a double portion of the patrimony (l)t 
21 *'*), It was, indeed, always in the father’s power 
to take the birthright from the first-born and 
bestow it upon a younger son (Gn 49^, 1 Ch b*, 

1 K !**■**), but custom did not approve of the pass¬ 
ing by of the eldest son, and the Deuterononiist 
seeks to guard against the abuse of the ]iaternal 
prerogative, enjoining that the first-born of a 
‘ hated ’ wdfe is not to be disinherited in the 
interests of the later-born son of a favourite (l>t 
21*®'*'*). To despise and barter one’s birthright, as 
Esau did (Gn 25^'*^), or to be deprived of it for 
miscoiuluct, like Keuben (I Ch a*), was a d(*ep 
disgrace. ‘ P’irst-born ’ bcc.anie an honourable title 
conferred upon Israel (Ex 4‘'*) and K))braim (.)(‘r 
31**). I'he Jews inter]iret(>d ‘ first born ’ in Es 8‘.E* 
as a designation of the M^issiah, ami npior&roKos, 
the LXX equivalent of is applied to (’hri.st in 
Ko S'”***, Col 1*®, He 1®. See, further, art. INHERIT- 
ANCK(lleb.), and cf. the i)receding article,, 

'I'he law regarding the dedication of the first¬ 
born of men and animals to .lahweh varies great ly j 
iT> successive ages, (i.) 'riie J ah wist and Elohist. j 
j»rcserve the primitive usage. VV'hile (he .sheph<n‘d 
Abel brings an oH'(!ring ‘ of the first.lings ef his 
flock, naimdy of their fat-pieces’ (Gn 4'* (JJ), Cain’s 
gift is analogous to the firstfruits of Hebrew 
ritual. The greater ac(!ej»tnhility of the former 
otl'ering probably reflects tlu^ view |)revalent. in 
the early days t)f tlui sct(leme,nt of Israel in 
Canaan, when the animal sacrifices of the nomadic 
rc'ligion were still regarded as su)>erior to the vege¬ 
table offerings to the Canaanite hn'als (Skinner, 
‘Genesis,’ ICC, 1910, |). lOtl), In Ex 13**'- and 
34 *»f. (i)oth J), it is enacted that the first-born males 
are to be .1 ah web’s. The first-l)orn among men 
are to be redeemed : the re<lemption price i.s not 
fixed, and probably it varied with the j>osition and 
circumstances of the individual. The firstling 
of an ass, as an unclean animal (originally tabu), 
is either to be redeemed with a lamb or else to 
have its neck luoken, i.e. to be killed without the 
shedding of blood. The otlier firstlings are to be 
sacrificed. 'J’he Book of the, CoxKnant provides 
that the firstling of a cow or sheep is to be offered 
to Jahvveh on the eighth day after birth (Ex 22 ** 
[E]). 'I'he law' implies that an altar wa.s everv- 
wdiere near at hand at which the sacrifice could be 
made. It would have t)een wholly impracticable 
to undertake a journey to a di.stant central sanc¬ 
tuary every time a firstling was born, (ii.) Accord¬ 
ing to Dt ir)*****^-, all first-Ix)rn males of the herd 
and the flock, if free from blemish, are sacred to 
.1 ah well. The command not to do any work with 
the firstling of cattle or to shear the lirstling of 
the flock (v.****’) indicates that the animal need not 
be offered (as in JE) on the eighth day. It is set 
apart for a sacrificial meal at the central place of 
worship, which is novv the only legitimate .shrine. 
The flesh of the firstlings is to be eaten by the 
owmer and his household, the priest, of course, 
receiving his usual share. The dedication is still 
an offering in the strict sense, not the mere pay¬ 
ment of a tribute to the priest, (iii.) In the Priestly 


Code there is an entirely different dispo.sition of 
the firstlings (Nu 18*®'***, Lv 27**'*). I'he redemp¬ 
tion price of first-born sons is now' definitely fixed 
at five shekels a head. The flesh of the animal 
victim no longer belongs to the owner and his 
family, but i.s a perquisite of the priest. Offerings 
have been transmuted into taxes. While Ezekiel 
demands for the )>riest ‘ the first of all the firstlings 
of everything ’ (44****), E claims not nierely a portion 
hut the w'hole of the firstlings of all clean beasts ; 
and the firstling of an unclean animal, if it is not 
sold for the benefit of the sanctuary, is to be 
valued, and redeemed at a fifth more than its 
valuation (Lv 27'^). These laws evidently regu¬ 
late the procedure of a later period. 

The origin of the practice of dedicating the first¬ 
born can only be conjectured, and the significance 
of the rite naturally changed with the changing 
concej)tions of the Deity. lienzinger (EBi, 3594) 
thinks it ‘ probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings w'as only a secondary extension of the 
practice of offering the fniit.^ oi tl)e field,’ in w'hieh 
case the custom did not exist before the immigra¬ 
tion of lsrat‘1 into Ealestine. lint it was probably 
more primitive. Among tin* ancient Semites, 
Recording to the theory of W. U. Smith {Rd. 

1894, pj). 463-5), while all doiiiestic animals 
liad a certain intrinsic holiness, the first-horn were 
holy in an intensilied degree. Their supeinatural 
qualitie.s or associations made it unsafe to use 
them for common purjaises. There was originally 
no thought of offering a gift or tribute to tlie 
Deity ; the firstlings w ere sacriliced, and eaten for 
the j)urpose of strengthening the bond of kinship 
between Him and Hi.s conimeiKsals (see S.4CUiriCE). 
Similarly it is surmised thiit‘all tlu^ jirerogatives 
of tlie firstborn among Semitic' peojiles are preroga- 
tive.s of sanctity ; the snc'ied blood of the kin flow's 
]mrest and strongest in him ' (W. It. Smith, ib.). 

After the settlement in Canaan, when Jaliw'eh 
came to be rcigurded as the hdal, or lord of the 
land, and the old idea of holines.s as a tabu became 
unintelligible, the firstlings of animals wene oll'ered 
as ‘the expression of thankfulness to the' Deity 
for fruitful Hocks and hei tls ’ ( \\ ellh.auscMi, lliat. 
of Israel, Eng. tr., Edinb. 1885, p. 88), jierhaps 
with the addcsl idea of sanctifying all suli.seiiuent 
births from the same animal (Dillmann, Ex. und 
Lea.*, Leipzig, 1897, p. L!9). Ehilo describes the 
firstlings olfered to (tod as ‘ thank-oflei ings for 
fruitfulne.ss whetlier already enjoyed or expected’ 
(de PreraniLs Sneerd. [Mangey, ii. 233]). 

The claim of the first horn sons for Jahw'eh (Ex 
13** 22'-'** 34***) has a history w'hich is somewhat 
diflicult to trace. Wellhausen {Hist. 88) regards 
it as ‘ merely a later generalisation which, after 
all, resolves itself merelj' into a substitution of an 
animal offering ami an extension of the original 
.sacrifice.’ It may. however, go farther back, and 
be rooted in the jirimitive conception of the sacred- 
ne8.s of all animals. It is diflicult to believe that 
the law, ‘ the first-born of thy sons shalt thou give 
unto me’ (Ex 22^**’), is unrelated to the ancient 
Semitic practice. It is certain, on the one hand, 
that human sacrifice was always rejiugnant to 
Jahw'ism, the distinctive religion of Israel, and 
that the prophets were right in denouncing it as 
a mere heathenish horror. But, on the other 
hand, it is unquestionably the custom among many 
uncivilized peoples to sacrifice and eat the first¬ 
born (Frazer, GB'\ 190U, ii. 51 ff.); the practice not 
iniprohably existed among the Helirew's before 
their separation from the common Semitic stock ; * 
the numerous skeletons of jar-buried infants 

1 Thia does not imply that at one time the Hebrews aacrificed 
all their drst-horn soiifl, l>ut only lhat, if aacritice waa to Ite 
made, the first-born were ‘ the best and fittest, because the 
holiest, victima <S’em.2 466). 
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recently found in Palestine indicate that the old 
Canaanites were in the hafiit of sacrilicin;^ their 
children, perhaps tlndr first-horn (Driver, Sc/iweich 
Leclurcf, London, IMh'd, p. (58; Marti, Bel. of the 
O'T, Jiondon, 1907, f). 84) ; and in the last days of 
tlie Jlehrew njonarchy, when ordinary jneans 
seemed too weak to aj)pea.se the Divine wrath, 
recourse was had to the Kacrifi(;e of first-born sons 
(Mio (5^). In the injunction, ‘ thou shalt set apart 
unto Jahweli all that openeth the womb’ (Lx 13*-), 
the verb i® term re;,nilarly used of devot¬ 

ing [causing to pass over) children by fire (‘2 K 16^ 
I -717 21 « et aL), and in reference to human 
sacrifice Ezekiel (‘ 20 '*^*) uses the words ‘in that they 
caused to pass over (EV ‘caused t() pass through 
the fire ’)all thatopeneth the womb.’ The Hebrew' 
law, based on proj)hetic teach in*;, thus seems to 
stand in {)ointed contrast with the old Semitic 
»ractice, to wdiich the nation, in imitation of the 
'licenician or Canaanitish ritual, w'as f.-iithlossly 
reverting;. The same antithesis is skilfully em¬ 
bodied in the story of the oll'erin*; of l.saa(^ where 
an animal sacrifice is accei*te,d in lieu of a human. 

‘ As often happens in the history of relij^ion, there 
is a “substitute” for an old practice. W’hich has 
now become impossible, wdiile in theory the old 
still remains valid’ ((lunkel. Genesis, 1901, p. 220 ). 
While the lsra(!lites devoted their first-born as 
truly as any of their heathen neif^hbours {e.g. 
Meslia, kin{; of Moab, 2 K S”), how much more 
reasonable and spiritual their service ultimately 
became ! When the historical origin of the 
practice was forgotten, or seemed no longer 
credible, ‘a theological e.xplanation ’ (Driver, /i’.co- 
dus, Camb. 1911, p. liv) was found in the thought 
that it was because .laliwfdi slew all the first-born 
of the land of Egyj>t (Ex 13'’' [J]). In the Priestly 
Code this theory is complicated by another prag¬ 
matic section, to the e/Ioct that the Levites were 
taken by God in lieu of the first-born orf all the 
tribes (Nu 3“'*’*). It was the view’ of later Judaism 
(Tnrg. on Ex 24“; Mish. Zehah. xiv. 4) that the 
dedication w'as for the ’rmnple-service, but this 
W’as a wide divergemw from the ancient idea. 

liiTKRATurtK.— I/i ad(lili(tri (.0 the authoritief) cited in the 
text, Rce artt. ‘ Fainilie u. Idic hoi den llehraern ’ (by lienziiitjer) 
in I’liK^ V. 7:t8 ; ' IOrntKeliurt,' in Winer, Schenkel, and Riehni; 
W. Nowack and I. Benzinger, Ueb. Archaol<»ne, Freiburg 

i- «•. James Stkahan. 

FIRST CAUSE.—Evtwy real entity is a cause, 
and every entity—tlu; First Cause alone excepted 
- is als(» an effect. It is wdth the conception of 
efficient cause that wo are here concerned, and that 
concejition implies an Agent wdiich is the possessor 
or the vehicle of force, activity, or power. J’he 
efficient cause i.s outside of the effect, while it 
really contributes to its [iroduction. Indeed, to 
make a thing or effect actual is the very end and 
function of an efficient cause. Philosophi<-ally to 
define cause is a matter tif proverbial dilliculty, 
but the best idea is probably that of producing, 
wherein something real ])asseH from the efficient 
cause into the entity of the effect. Indeed, the 
cause imsses into the effect, which stands over 
against it; this, in virtue of the causal relation 
being one in which the same fact appears, now 
as cause, and now as effect. The existence of 
the causal link is a fact rve perceive, and yet it 
does not admit of demonstration. J’henun lies the 
trouble ; it is seen by refle.xion rather than estab¬ 
lished by argument, 'fo ask for proof of a first 
juinciple is absurd. Minds so different as those 
of Kant and Herbert Spencer have taken causality 
to bo such a fuinciple. The causal concept be¬ 
comes doubly difficult when the efficient causality 
lias relation to spiritual beings, the First Cau.se 
being thus the supremely difficult instance. Active 
power or force is presupposed in the cause, so that ' 


the cause is indejicndcnt of the effect, and, qua 
cause, is prior to it in respect of nature. It does 
not follovv from this that causality need be suc¬ 
cessive in time, for cause and effect may be 
synchronoua. The cause is but the logical prius 
of the effect. To describe the precise nature of 
the causal influx is quite another thing from 
affirming the evident fact. The effects of causa¬ 
tion are continually present in our own experience, 
and the need spontaneously arises to postulate 
some adequate Sour(;e or Giound of ourselves 
and the world. We are dealing with the meta¬ 
physical idea of cause, not with the scientific 
ttmdency to treat causes as mere antecedents. 
All science is based on the belief in invariable 
and orderly sequence. Keal causes are unknown 
to science, which, in reality, deals only with 
occasums; cau.sations are to seiemeo only transfor¬ 
mations. It is, however, no impeachment of the 
causal principle that it has thus no place in the 
scientific realm, for efficiency ]»reserves its validity 
and w’orth in its own proper, non-phenomenal 
sjihere. In the jdienomenal sphere, a hirst Cause 
would be inconceivable, no interruption of the 
sequence of equivalent changes being admissible. 
Scientific method, then, excludes all notiem of a 
First (hiuse. If the intuition of causation seems 
to demand the postulation of a First thiuse, the 
exigem-ies of science can meet this demand only by 
breaking away from its ow n method, which is con¬ 
fined to changes caused by forms of energy previ¬ 
ously existent. With the scientific centre^s of such 
forms of force and energy, lying open to observa¬ 
tion ;in<l experience, we have here nothing to do, 
save only in that im])ortant respect w hereby the 
cosmi(tal rc'sult to wliich they unitedly give rise 
is one which demands another and deeper kind of 
cause than any know n to strict scientific method. 
That truer—and, indeed, only nuil—conception of 
cause is will. That deeper cause, as the cause of 
inferior or secondary causes, is the I'Trst Cause, 
to which, by the netsl for self-subsistent being or 
])rinciple, we are ultimately, but nowise arbi¬ 
trarily, driven. God, as the First Cause, is the 
Grouml and Cause of all secondary beings or 
causes, without whom these could not subsist 
or he. God is the Ffirst (kause, all things craving 
His immediate causality. The quest for sucli 
First Cau.se is, w'e have seen, but an ap{ilication 
to the wauld hi toto, as a unity, of the law- of 
causation. Hut the cause of the universe, as 
actually e.xisting, can, qua cause, by no possibility 
exceed or transcend the eflect—the universe i tseli^. 
Ile<’auso the effi'ct so measures the cause, the 
universe as an eflect cannot, in its finitude, yield 
us the First Cause. Hence the chief defect in the 
presentation of the First Cause argumejit, especi¬ 
ally in the hands of Hritish and American philo¬ 
sophers and theologians, has been the freouent 
and jiersisteiit tendency to rest in what could be 
inferred from the law of causation as applied to 
the phenomena of the universe, and the failure to 
pass from the dependent or contingent character 
of these phenomena to the postulation of an 
Absolute Ground. The argument is really drawn, 
as Leibniz properly divined, from the contingency 
of the world, w’hich reveals, in its dependence, a 
Primal Power, or Cause, on which it so tlepends. 
If the Fir.st Cause were finite, there w’ould then be 
an Infinite Uncavised beyond it. Belief in a First 
Cause rests on no foundation of authority, but is 
a necessity of thought, in view of the world’s 
contingency. 

It is an inaccurate mode of speaking to say that 
God is the cause of Himself. God is His own 
sufficient reason, and all that w’C can say is that 
He is self-existent. 

Tiie First Cause argument is, properly, not an 
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inference from effect to cause—since this would 
never take us beyond the really linitc—but from 
ett'eet to ground. But, in the favourite form of 
seeking a First Cause, the argument has taken a 
Deistic character, with the need of slmwing that 
the world had a beginning, and the result of leav¬ 
ing tlie Divine relation one of pure transcende.uce. 
The issue for Theism could be only very partial 
and im^omplete. Tlie attempt in this conne.xion 
to think an absolute beginning, or First Cause of 
all things, was a futile or inii*ossihle one, and was 
strangely unperceived to be so. In the long chain 
or process of cause and eflecb, the First Cause w'as 
antecedent to the process, without its being per¬ 
ceived that thus it really stood outside the process, 
and that the leap to it was illegitimate. In other 
forms of the argument, such as from the contingent 
to the necessary, or from the finite to the infinite, 
we do not escape the necessity t)f a leap at last, 
for the conclusion is infinite, which the data never 
can bo. But the appeal may here he deeper—to 
the necessities of thought or reason. 

There must be a sutheient reason for every 
existing thing, and for the universe as a whole. 
Such reason our argument seeks. Everything is, 
in its turn, conditioned by something else, and is 
made what it is by its relations to other things. 
The number of its relations is indelinite, and the 
complete rationality of such relations, as a sy.stem, 
is past finding out. While an underlying nexus of 
force makes everything also causal in its turn, yet 
there is no trace of existence, independent and 
non-conditioned. We know limitation as surely 
as we know being. Barts of existential pheno¬ 
mena, everywhere throughout the universe, de¬ 
pend upon other parts not less dependent in their 
turn. Not a single causal agency Know n to science 
hears the slatni» or mark of self-suhsi.stence, and 
the same thing is true of our personal and finite 
existences. No aggregation of such finiB^ agencies 
and existeMc<>s can possibly make an indcfamdent 
and iincondilioned univer.se. ('learly, a nniver.se , 
so finite and de]>endent must have its Cause or I 
Ground beyond itself. As a wdude, it must have an I 
independent, self-existent Cause, as the necessary ' 
correlate of its finitude. Even by those who take 
the creation of matter to he eternal, such a World- 
(in.uind is felt to he neces.sary. For even then— 
and the same hold.s true if the world he but one 
of an eiidle.ss series of universes—an etcunal and 
unitary Grouml and Cause is neetlful as explana¬ 
tion of the vast successions of plienonienal chang(!s 
and dynainic activities that make up the universe. 
Yes, needful as ex[)lana(ion (»f their persistence, 
no l(\s.s than of their j)roduction. Clearly, an 
adequate cause is required for the worhl’s f)cing 
eternal rather than of time. Tlie eternity of the 
world is not synonymous with its necessity. 
Matter may very well he the eternal effect of an 
etcinally i»rodu(iug Cause. Even if matter lie 
taken as eternal, the question still remains whether 
it has in itself—or from without—the principle of 
its existence. The Cause or Ground is, in such a 
case, related to no past creative activity, but is 
claimed as the centre and soul of present cosmic 
reality. What, however, does excimle anything 
of the nature of real effeetive causation is a merely 
panthei.stic evolution. W'^hat thei.stic philo.sopJiy 
does postulate is that, in respect of all causational 
effects whatsoever, the First Cause was free in His 
self-action ; that His activity in tlie ii.se of causa- 
tioiial power had no need to be eternal, how'ever 
the power of such causative action might be 
eternal. 

The more a.s.siired (conclusions and better estab¬ 
lished theories of science alike point to the finitude 
and dependence of the universe. But, if we 
assumed no First Cause as the Source of trans¬ 


forming causal energy to the world, science itself 
would he reduced to illusion. For no link in the 
infinite chain of secondary cau.ses would then 
originate but only transmit causality, and yet 
there w^ould—the First Cause being wanting—be 
no causality to transmit. To deny a First Cause 
would be to deny all secondary causes and the 
reign of causation w ithin the sphere of experience. 
The need for a First I’aiise, in the sense of a self- 
moved Mover, has hiceii felt from Blato to Hegel 
and Martineau, and may, for all practical purposes, 
be taken as universally adiiiittiHi. But the need 
is even more pressing for a First Cause w hieh is 
the present Ground ami ('^ause of the wdiole con¬ 
catenation of caii.se.s now at work in the oidered 
universe. Underlying all that has been advanced 
is Hie princijde tliat what does not exist as of 
absolute necessity is merely contingent, else there 
would be a violation of the prineijile of causality, 
and we should have existence w ithout cause. The 
same vi<dation would likewise re.sult if the cause 
W'ere not adequate or proixuMioiiato. It may be 
here observed that the argument, taken in the 
custonuiry form as being from effect to cause, can 
infer existence of tlie h'irst Cause only in so far as 
it is a (nuise ; for the world, as an effect finite and 
conditioned, couhi never give a cause infinite and 
absolute. An efficient cause may <muceivably 
(‘xist., as being or entity, witfiout any efftM-t. It 
would not then, of course, be tlie First IHlicient 
(hiu.se, since nothing liad fieen caused or created, 
fiiit would be till* ahsidutely necessary Being. 
The weaknc.ss of the argument to a First (’ause, 
in the customary form of inferring it from (‘fleet 
tocau.se, i.s lacK of some clear and valid explica¬ 
tion of the sense in which an extra-mundane 
Bower can be a cause. For the usual presentation 
makes the w'orld, as created liy the First Cause, 
sometliiug separate from, and outside of, the 
Creator. But, if outside of Him, then lie is finite. 
And, if the First (.’ause and the cau.sial world lie 
not so 8e[)arnted, then tlj(*re i.s pantheism. We 
are not, therefore, driven, as Royce and others, to 
make the Creator or First Cause ‘ identieal with 
His i»roducts.’ Why this inaVnlity to grasp tlie 
really inspiring truth that Deity transcends His 
own w'orks—a.s we transeeud ours—whih* He 
immanently lives in them ? The weakne.ss in the 
whole ease is escaped only by allow ing the juinciple 
of causation, in its ijuest for an ultimate, to rest 
in an Ah.solute World-Ground, Gtherwise, the 
prineijile of causation, taken strictly as such, (!an 
never conduct us from t he world to (xod. For the 
argument therefrom is eiearly one from the world 
the phy.sical elici t to a cause a.s tlie jdiysicaJ 
correlative. But the w hole force and value of the 
argument to a b'irst Cause lie in anoHier direction 
—in an ascent from the swdft successions and 
changeful plienomena of Nature in toto to an 
ultimate and self-existent tliound and Cause, in 
which these all find jKissihilily, reality, and per¬ 
manent base or sujijiort. Strictly taken, our 
jirincijile—that of Causality—does not undertake 
any categorical affirmation as to existence, either 
of its subject or of its predicate. It is content 
to affirm, conditionally, that, if contingent being 
exists, its Efficient Cause must exist. But, inas¬ 
much as the world i.s taken to exist a.s contingent 
being, it proceeds to set forth its argument for the 
w'orld’s necessary and suflicient First Cause. So 
doing, it seeks not a mere foundation of Being in 
the abstract, but a real, actually existing, primi¬ 
tive Ground {Urgrund] of all n-aiify. It could 
not j»o.s.sihly find sati.sfaction in any form of h'irst 
Cau.se who.se relation.s to thi; world should be 
mainly antecedent to the world, or, for the most 
part, separate from it. It seeks, through all 
sequence and dependence of phenomena, some 
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continuous and persistent dialectical core of being, 
and rests not till it iiiuls it in the ens realissimun 
—the Absolute Life. 

No attempt will be made within the limits of tlr 
present article to deal with the subject in its liis- 
toric developments. It must siiHict! to point ou^ 
that modern metai)hy8ical thought lias moved fa] 
from the position of being content with any FirsI 
Cau.se conceptions that treated God as a men 
sujiernumerary spectator of the world-machine’: 
operations, instead of the pre.sent and ultimate 
Ground of all thinj^s. 

The all-destroying Kant is chiefly re.sponsibl 
for the depreciatory views of the First Cau.so con 
ception. For he gave men to understand thaf 
the causal prineijile could not carry us beyond tin 
of sensuous exjierience, and that a Firsl 
was reached only by a final and unwarrant¬ 
able leap from the last link in tlie infinite chain of 
intermediate cau.ses. It ouglit to have grown 
much more evitlent than it lias done how' weak the 
Kantian procedure is, for the e.s.sential jioint in the 
argument to a First Cause is that the Avlude chain 
of causes, and every single link in the chain, are 
contingent, and denend on self-exislcnt ileing or 
Cause without ami beyond them—thi.s, though 
the First Cause is immanent, wliile thus tran¬ 
scendent. The creative proce.ss is not only con¬ 
ditioned by (jod, but is in Him ; yet He, a.s the 
Absolute, Unconditioned Reality and Ultimate 
Cause of all things, is more than the univer.se, and 
for ever trauHi^euds it. For tran.scendence in Deity 
is just what the hirst Cause argument, in it.s true 
form, gives: it is a recognition that Deity, on 
whom the world depend.s, is more and greater than 
the universe. Absolute as may he the Deity’s 
knowledge of the w’orhl He has called into being, 
what good reason can be suggesteii why He shouhl 
not yet ilistinguish Himseli from the world He so 
perfectly knows ? The tramsition from the world 
as, in totoy a known etl'ect to a World ( Jround a.s 
its First Cause is a rational and necessary one. 'i’his 
persistent demand of rational thought for an ade¬ 
quate Cause of the world’s jihenomena has not 
been at all invalidated by Kant’s criticism, which 
was .sharp but not deep. 'I'lii^ mind’s quest for 
Primary and Ultimate Cause is satisfied only by 
the postulation of God as the First Cause, or pres¬ 
ent and perpetual Ground, of all things finite, in 
their dependence and contingency. Of course, the 
postulation of sucli a Ground or Cause depends 
on the compelling jiower or assent of Reason, but 
what we necessarily think we cannot but accept 
a.s true. It is this necessitated thought, or inherent 
necessity of reason, that givt;s the argument its 
cogency, carrying actuality in its bosom, Kant not¬ 
withstanding. jiy such necessary truths—truths 
of rea.son—do we live: originating, as they do, in 
the subject and not in the object of exjierience, the 
objects of exjierience must conform to them, or ex¬ 
istence is no loimer rational, and the univer.se no 
more determined by universal rea.son. Such truths 
of reason arc part of our nature, axioms that can¬ 
not be resisted ; they are such grounds and sujiports 
of our thought as make them the criterion of truth. 

Of course, a necessity of thought does not mean a 
neces-sity of existence, but the refusal of .such a 
necessity of thought as we have here remains ab¬ 
solute and irrational scejiticism. Such a causal 
judgment carrie.s for us, necessarily, objective val¬ 
idity because of the inconceivability of the op}»o- 
site; wherefore the judgment i.s alhrmed because 
wo can do no other in the iMtercst.s of what we feel 
to be the truth. Kveu Kant himself does not pre¬ 
tend to find a full explanation of phenomena in 
natural causality : he .says ; ‘ Phenomena must 
have their grounds in that w hich is not a pheno¬ 
menon ’ {Kritik d. remcn Vernunft, ed. llarten- 
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stein, Leipzig, 1853, p. 400). Precisely ; but Kant 
falters and fails to take that further step towards 
Reality or Ground beyond experience ; the Reality 
is there, but he thinks it not theoretically know- 
able by u.s. ‘ ’I’lie cau.sality of the necessary cause 
of the changes, and therejure also the Cause itselj 
[italics ours], must belong to time, and to pheno¬ 
mena in time’ (ib. 348). So says Kant, and beyond 
this craving for a jiositive exjilanation he does not 
rise. Such an application, however, of the idea of 
causality, in reference to the Supreme Cause or 
Primal Ground, as we have ourselves now made 
may be taken as a vriori inherent in mind, and the 
conviction arising from what is a nece.ssity of our 
rational nature is one wdiich, it may be remarked, 
becomes greatly heightened when the essential 
element of tlie ontological argument is allowed to 
mingle and fuse with the cosmological principle. 
In this w'ay the stock objection—to widen Goethe 
gave cla.ssic utterance—as to the First Cause act¬ 
ing upon the world as on a thing external loses 
point and relevancy. 

More recently, the positions of Man.sel and 
Hamilton, and, still more, the attitude of Herliert 
Spencer, as to the Unknowable, have tended to the 
lame depreciatory result. It is pertinent to observe 
hat Soencer’s treatment of the Aksolute Force, as 
be ‘ Unknown Cau.se’ of all jihenomenal manifes- 
ations, has deejiened the impression that a First 
'ause cannot be reached or known. But the First 
Cause is not a product yielded by those causal 
antecedents which are all the Spencerian philo¬ 
sophy can give us ; it i.s the deeper luoduct arising 
Tom the intuition of cause in the mind. The con- 
icpts of cause and ell'ect by no means arise, in 
lumian fashion, by way of mere emjiirical ob.ser- 
'ation, even though it be in experience tliat, 
.hrough the data t»f jierception, w'c coaiie to fashion 
he conceiit of cause ; they much more arise, like 
ithcr funuamcntal concepts, through ah.straction of 
he understanding, which abstracts from the sen- 
luous. 'I’lie a priori character of the causal prin- 
:iple is not doubtful. If we compare the conce])t.s 
:ause and ell’ect, in our thought, we conclude that 
very ell’ect presupposes a cause ; and the very 
.nalysis of these concejits conducts us to the prin- 
iple of causality. This, recognized as an a priori 
.nalytic prijicijde, is objectively riMil, like other a 
o'iori principles, and is fitly conditioned in its rise 
>y experience, in connexion wdth the abstracting 
Hiw’er of thought. The inner nexus between cause 
,nd ell’ect i.s not .something wdiich our subjectivity 
rnnsfers to them, but is sometliing objectively 
ixistent before our thought and indcfiendently of 
t. Hence the causal connexion early came to be 
aken as a dynamic one, even though human knowl¬ 
edge does not yet understand the working of the 
urces involved. This reality of cause, as of force 
,nd every other form of jiower, Spencer explicitly 
atlirrn.s, but not in any real objective sense, only 
,.s subjective all’ection in its ultimate exjuession. 
?hat is to say, there is cause, but as to wdiat it is 
ve are completely in the dark. State.s of conscious- 
ess, produced by the inscrutable cause, are all we 
now. There is still room for what is true and 
leedful in the principle enforced by Hume and 
vant, namely, tiiat tlie real connexion between 
ause and ellect is determinable only tlirough ex- 
lerience, that is, in emjiiric and synthetic fashion 
)y means of t he events of uniform sequence ; but a 
Tuer and larger place must be fouml, in connexion 
lerewdth, for tne working of thought, wdiich, 
lOugh not independent of tlie percejitive elements, 
ields to experience a necessary connexion of effect 
dth cause which experience could not itself offer, 
n regarding this necessary connexion of cause and 
iffect as an essential feature of their relation—that 
s, in recognizing the relation as one of real depend- 
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ence—Kant and Schopenhauer must be allowed 
to have shown deeper insight than Hume and Mill. 
Spencer is hiinsell obliged to admit that our con¬ 
ception of the ‘ Unknown l‘ovver ’ is fashioned after 
that of our own mind’s causal activity. The etlici- 
ent power presupposed in the Cause of all pheno¬ 
mena becomes intelligible only as so conceived, and 
absoluteness can be rationally attributed only to 
a First Cause which is absolute existence, not, 
Spencer-wise, to unknown force, Spencer’s j) 08 i- 
tion in relation to the First Cause is far from self- 
consistent ; for, admitting causation in Nature, he 
yet assumes absolute power or force for which 
there is no antecedent cause, although he has him¬ 
self said that to admit anything uncaused is to 
take away the need to assume a cause for anything. 
In speaking of the Absolute Force as unknowable, 
Spencer fails to perceive that an existent cannot 
even be thought as unknowable, unless it is either 
known or continuous with the known. Thus the 
existent, being something for knowledge, cannot 
be unknowable existence. The nature of know¬ 
ledge saves real existence from being unknowable. 
Spencer’s First Cause is an ‘ Incomprehensible 
Power,’ of wdiich lie will not allow us to know 
anything ; but, if such Power must be taken as 
the First Efficient Cause, it can be no other than a 
Supreme Mind or Intelligence, since that of which it 
is the First (>ause is a cosmos—not blind and brute 
chaos. Mind in experience always goes before 
matter or mechanism, building up our knowledge 
of the latter. It is unthinkable that anything save 
Supreme Mind should, as First Cause, precede the 
world’s vast and interminable mechanism. 

Certain of the more extreme forms of Idealism 
expressly disown the idea of First (’ause. lJecau.se 
first causes in the world of experience seem to them 
an illusive quest. Cod is dis[»ensed from being the 
P’irst Cause of the world of appearances in any real 
sense, and the mind is turned from seeking any 
First (hiuse of the causes and phenomena of experi¬ 
ence. Cod is, to such forms of Neo-Hegelianism, 
the only metafdiysical principle or cause, ami any¬ 
thing like real or distinct causality is denied to 
individual men. Causation is for such forms of 
thought, according to Iloyce, ‘ a very subordinate 
idea ill |)hiloso]»hy ’ ; and this, apparently, de.spite 
all it has been for the history of philosophy (J, 
Koyce, The lieiigious Aspect of Philosophy, IJoston, 
1885, p. 477). Now, one may very well Vie idealist 
enough to maintain the world to be, in the end, a 
mental construction, but it is quite another thing 
‘ wlien causal exjdanation is dropped,’and we are 
not allowed to hold the world of reality to be such 
an active and honest world as is involved in its 
causal determination of our discriminating and con¬ 
structive consciousness. To divest the Divine mind 
of all causality, and to throw it, in Koyce’s fa.shion, 
merely upon perfect correspondence of its conscious¬ 
ness with things as they are, is to exhibit it as a 
monstrosity of reason, and a paralytic in will. The 
finite is, in Neo-Hegelian thought, taken up organi¬ 
cally into the Inlinile, and finds, in ilii.s undifl'er- 
entiated unity, not a cause in time, but a ground 
of all that liappeiis, or is supposed to be ‘given.’ 
The real objects of Nature are, on this view, 
resolved into mere modes of our conscious thinking, 
and the element of causality or dynamic energy 
disappears from things and selves. Hut this whole 
assertion of identity is so arbitrary and fictitious 
as to form no .solution of the world-problem, the 
world being a real and concrete system, with mighty 
causal energies who.se efliciency re.sts at la.st upon 
the sole originating or Uncaused Cause. This ap¬ 
plies to much that J. H. Htirling wrote of identity 
as the solution of causality—a too facile, over-con¬ 
fident, and not very satisfactory solution, since it 
U certainly desirable that we recognize the Cause as 


a fact, and a determining fact; that we recognize 
the effect as a fact—a fact determined ; for only 
mischievous error (;an be the re.sult of the denial 
of cause.s, or of their identification with effects. It 
must he reineinbered Unit the identity princij)le is 
not confined to Neo-Hegelian philosophers. Hut it 
is an idle postulation, of jiurely ineclianical and 
abstractionist character, wherever found. An ex¬ 
ternal world is j)re8ented to thought for interpreta¬ 
tion of its relation to a transcendent First Cause, 
so far as revealed to, and in, experience. The ab¬ 
stract necessities of reason, as presented in forms of 
idealism to which thought is the sole reality, can 
be no substitute for the causal realities of experi¬ 
ence in time. Thus, while the inadequacy of the 
conception of God as the Cause, in the usual form 
of presentation, is to be acknowledged or main¬ 
tained, we have still to do with God as the Ground 
of the w^orld of space and time, within w hich He is, 
in this sen.se, still and always operative. 

Certain scientific influences also have depreciated 
the First Cause concej>tioti. Scientific monism of 
a pantheistic and materialistic type think.s to di«- 
pen.se with a First or transcendent Cause, the 
Absolute being to it identical with the universe. 
There is, in Haeckel, no lack of acknowledgment 
of the causal principle, but it is ‘ mechanical causa¬ 
tion ’ which for him controls the universe. Hut 
such mechanical or scientific causation is never the 
simple and ultimate thing which it is often taken 
to be. Haeckel himself recognizes the world to he 
a unified whole, hut does not apprehend the need 
for ultimate or metaphysical explanation of such 
a world-whole, as something non-phenomenal which 
underlies the whole field of scientific causation, 
with its mere antecedence and sequence. Haeckel, 
however, fancies he has found a sullicient cause 
for the universe in the laiv of causality, taken in 
conjunction with the .supreme law of suh.stanee. 
From the monistic side, it is asked why the first 
prineij>le of movement cannot he found in matter, 
since matter a|)pearH an inexhamstible reservoir of 
energies. Hut modern metaphysics ha.s replied that 
mattiir not only supidies, but is, energy and fori^e ; 
and that such concey)tii)n of force or energy can lie 
construed only in terms of Will. In the final quest 
of physics even, an unchanging suhstantive cause, 
amid the changes wroiiglit of force, is sought as a 
real, though unconscious, result of a metaphysical 
craving. The very j)lace and purpose of the First 
Cause argument is to combat the position of monistic 
theories of a purely mechanical sort, and this it 
does by bringing out the essentinll}' limited, con¬ 
ditioned, and dependent character of the universe 
as we know it. It is this conditioned character of 
the universe that makes it an ellect. If there is 
tme thing whieii the most thorough science of the 
time does, it is to reduce the category of cause to 
the universal law of conditions, whereby all phe¬ 
nomena are joined together in an order of depend¬ 
ence. It appears to the present writer no longer 
possible for theology to ignore, as it has so persist¬ 
ently done, those dynamical explanations of the 
world which, with their increasing tendency to droj) 
the causal element, liave found so much favour in the 
recent history of science. This dynamical account 
of the universe is still a (juasi-metapliysical one, 
with which the view of P’lrst Cause, as here pre¬ 
sented, is believed best to agree. What, of course, 
is most immediately given us in experience is the 
changeableness of the world and its unsatisfying 
character, but inferentially we soon reach far beyond 
this. If it be said that the iiniver.se cannot be taken 
as an ellect nnhiss it can be proved to have ha<l a 
beginning, it is t hen to 1x5 remembered that causal 
agency can be inferred without the need of being 
okserved, and that a Ground of existence, not a mere 
prius in time, is our real need and quest. The 
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universe may wear tiie eliaraeter of an effect, and, 
indeed, the increasing knowhalgi' of it hy science 
makes it always more certainly known as an effei-t. 
Kven its ordered characfer imjilies its diipendence. 
hlverywliere the forces of the universe seem to make 
for cliange, as geology and astronomy remind us. 
The whole world is seen to be in a state of change ; 
in tlie world of aj)iiearaTice a mechanical connexion 
is everywhere ol>Kerval»le ; the self-sulliciency of the 
world is only a|)|)arent, and the cosmos is surely 
advancing towards a state in which its energy will 
he transformed into heat, an<l its life and movement 
will cease : thought necessarily eoncliulea to a single 
uKittiate Cause, which grounds and regulates the 
wlode world-connexion, imj)aiting to it order, law, 
and coherence. For there is a law of dynamic con¬ 
tinuity running through the whole world of modern 
science, in virtue of which we see the change from 
cause to efleet to be one of form rather than of suh- 
stanee. No rational foundation for a philosophy 
of Nature seems possihh; save with the lieing of 
the Ahsoliite as a primal <latnm. Not even Spencer 
got beyond the need of a First Cause as a datum 
of conHcionsnesH, and no seientifie hypothesis, how¬ 
ever ultimate—whether primal energy or ether— 
can take us to a beginning of things that is really 
self-explanatory. There is, in reality, nothingarhi- 
trary in our jxistulation, for such a First Cause can 
never properly he reckoned a term among causes 
that began to ne. Indeed, the principle of causality 
is wrongfully applied only when it is sought to foist 
it upon a lieing which never began to he. This 
nneft'ected Cause accounts for all else, is sufficient 
in itself, and is without relation of ellect to any¬ 
thing else. 

Hut one may still ask, as to the ultimate elements 
whereof things are composed, whetlier they Juay not 
have in themselves snllicient reason for tlieir being 
and for the law of their eomhinations. Clearly, 
tlionght lias no riglit to overlook that tlje eonl in- 
geney of the world may very well be—and has been 
—denied on its noumenal side, not in its phenomenal 
aspect. Certainly, we are hound to grant force to 
the agnostic contention that onr knowledge of t he 
worhl is still snperlieial, and eonlined to the phe¬ 
nomenal, rather than the nonmenal, aspect of 
things. The insiitlieient character of the reasons 
addm-ed for the contingency of the world may very 
AV(*ll he set down to the insutlieieney of human know- 
hxlge. However matter or the ultimate elements 
may elude us in their nonmenal or substantial 
aspiH'ts, we yet h’cl drawn, as by a necessity of 
thought, to [)ost,nlate a Croniul or ("anse, of wluise 
existence they are dependent manifestations, that 
Cause being to ns the Crourid of the jiossihility of 
all things. Hut, when the contingent and depemi- 
ent character of the world is taken to he most 
estahlisliod, there springs out of that very fact a 
weakness whieli, strangi'ly^ enough, is often over¬ 
looked. ft is that tli(^ stable conclusion to Cod, as 
the Absolute (^ause, is based iiixui the nnstahle or 
contingent character of the world, which might 
conceivahly he a wholly unreal foundation. The 
trouble is tliat thought may sometimes he in danger 
of tinding it easier to cone]nde, from the world's 
imp(!if(‘et character, to the world as unreal and 
illusory, than to rise to an Absolute Reality that 
shall he perfect and eoni})lete. V’et such an absol¬ 
utely perfect RcNility is the goal of all our thinking 
—thought’s imperious demand—ditlicult as it n>ay 
he to liarmonize with the facets of our inij)erfeet 
moral experience. 

And, if tlie world he taken as rcjil, a type of 
laiitheistie thought is pos.sihle wlii<;h may pro- 
essedly disclaim the need to go beyond the world ; 
itself, as its own Involving ('ause. Hiit no such 
self-evolving world is to ho thought of save as the 
result of Will and Reason, iinmaiieiit in the evolu- i 


tionary process, and creative of its unity. Mind 
must, then, fall hack, in a way dej>endent on the 
energy of thought and its necessities, on the need 
to postulate absolute and necessary Heing, which, 
in the presence of the world, with its inert matter 
and blind energy, must be set in causal relations 
to it. 

Science is finding the unity of Nature suggested 
by tlie unities everywhere perceived—unities of pro¬ 
cess and development, and unities of organization 
and exjiression. Do such unities—do evolutional 
and molecular theories—suggest nothing of the 
nature of an ellect, nothing of the presupposed 
(Jroiind and Cause of the whole? Does the sum of 
scientific knowledge—the observed, and inferred, 
unity of Nature—not suggest a First Cause, on 
wliose transcendent causal energy the world de- 
nends, and h}-^ whose power it lives? If such 
vVorld-(Jroun<l or First (hiuse he God, the effects 
of Ilis causal power cannot conceivahly continue 
widiout Him ; His presence is after no quantitative 
mode, hut is that of essential causality. It is, of 
course, not consonant with the ideal of science to 
seek an extra-mundane. Clause, or with tlie method 
of science to seek anything save equivalent ante¬ 
cedent phenomena in terms of law. Hut it is 
lerfeel ly rational to find the sum of scientific know- 
edge, wifh its exjdanation of the world for ever 
ineomjdete, suggest or point to some deeper cau.se— 
present to, and in, creation—than any open to the 
ways and instruments of seiencie. The root difli- 
eulty of an evolution, wdiieh is simply a conditioned 
series in time, clearly lies in onr claiming an^ right 
to attribute absoluteness—absolute initiative—to 
any particular term in the causal series ; and hence 
rational insiglit finds itself driven, as we maintain, 
togrtmnd the causal series in relation to an absolute 
or transeeiulent (irormd. Without such a single 
ultimaf e Cause, w hich eternRlly grounds the wdiole 
evolutionary process, the entirt* train or chain of 
the dev<‘lopmental series must clearly ajtpear as no 
hettiir than a play of accidents. Thus we leave 
Ixdnnd the old tlifbenlty as to Deity working U|>on 
a Nature external to flimself- a conception that 
made the Infinite pow(‘r finite, both heeause there 
w'as something outside of it, and becanst' its working 
on the external must be conceived as subject to law 
or (conditions. 

On Fflieient Cause, seienee does, andinust, remain 
soundly agno.stic. When, to the eonsiderations 
already oHered, is added the fact that science has 
no manner of solution, from j)owers or qualities of 
matter known to it, for free self-conscious beings, 
a new' demand arises for a F'irst Cause that shall be 
free, intelligent, and self-conscious. For, betw'een 
the efleet and its cause there must be neither inade¬ 
quacy nor disproportion. So, though the effect not 
only may, but must, be difierent from the cause— 
else there were no causation—yet the I’rimal Cause 
must be such as can jnoduee the total universe. 
Hence we see why the First Principle of all things 
cannot be, as the rnonists w'isli, impersonal. No 
i(n}»ersona! cosmic processes can possibly furnish a 
World-Ground for such a being as man. The First 
Cause must be at least ])ersoiial as w'e are, liow'ever 
much more He may be. This is an inexorable 
demand of our thought, w’hich absolutely refuses 
to be content w'ilb anything less, as F'irst (biuse, 
than a Heing endowed with |>lenitudo of ethiccal 
life, inDdleet, and will. For God is not the First 
(biiise in the ordinary sense of cau.se, w hose relation 
to efleet is properly iihysienl, not ethical, and neces¬ 
sary, not free. In this strict s(!nse, the world is not 
an effect; and no cause, in this sense, can form the 
•ationale of the world. More than its First Cause, 
in this aspect, is God : eausality is an element in 
His relation to the world, hut cftose cannot he the 
principle of thought respecting One w’iio is its free 
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Originator, the self-detenriined action of whose 
Will is really the ultimate pi inci{>le of the eosinos. 
The laws of Keasoii and of Morality, found in the 
M’orld, must he accounted for, since neitiier the 
universe nor the hunian mind can be their cause. 
These laws are of a character so absolute and un¬ 
conditional that they cannot be conceived otherwise 
than as true and existing, were there neither uni¬ 
verse nor human mind; hence an argument fora 
First Cause has sometimes been founded on these 
necessary truths alone. Their cause can be nothing 
either irrational or non-n\oraI, and so there arises a 
call for a Kational and Moral Intelligence, distinct 
from the world and man’s mind, in whom they are 
grounded. The First Cause is First Cause of an 
ordered and intelligible world, with harmony in its 
causes in relation to their eHeots, and that First 
Cause must be not only the Su])reme Intelligence— 
Universal Mind—but eciually the Ground of all 
things in virtue of its ethical moment. This the 
best metaphysical thought now fully realizes. The 
First Cause or Ultimate (iround of all reality must 
be uncaused, and such Cause or Ground can only 
be One Eternal Mind or Spirit, by whose will all 
tilings are. To such unity of the Fir.st Cause we 
are led by the principle of Parsimony, which would 
make more than one unphilosopliical, and V>y the 
unities which mark alike the laws of the universe 
and the nece.ssary laws of reason. Thus is met the 
demand of those who, speaking from the scientific 
side, insist that 

*the character of the First Cause cannot be Judged from the 
mode of action of any secondary agencies. One uiotle of action 
is as mysterious as another, so far as any relations to a First 
Cause are concerned. The intelligence of the First Cause can 
only he Judged from the result’(J. 1’. Cooke, The Credentials 
of Science the Warrant of Faiths, London, 1H113, p. 2r>2). 

While the scientific vietv must restrict itself to 
the actual universe, it is yet a thought suggestive 
and wortliy of consideration tliat ( he causjil prin¬ 
ciple in the human mind luesses on, by inherent 
impulse, from actual being to that which is possible 
ana conceivable. Thus it has been a(.lempte<l to 
found an argument for the First Cause on thisasficct 
alone. In our treatment, however, the stre.ss has 
been laid ujion the eontingency of the actual 
universe. An absolute and intimsive infinity is 
here maintained for Deity, in face of tlie Jifii- 
culties felt by certain philosophic wTiters w'ho 
have not been able to slnal quantitative notions 
in this sphere of thought. The absolute and stdf- 
existent Ground and Cause of all things is, that 
is to say, as the Absolute Heing, really infinite— 
One in our conceptions of Avhotn w'e have got 
clear awoiy from thinking of infinite extension in 
space, and existence in infinite time. The very 
end of our study of the positive relations, which 
God sustains to the empirical world of space and 
time, is just to raise us at last l»eyond itself to the 
spaceless and timeless Causality of the Deity who 
forms its Ultimate (iround and Cause. 

Our conclusion as to the First Cause argument, 
customarily ywesented as an inference from effect 
to cause, is that it is invalid. As an argument, 
however, from tlie contingent character of the 
world to the necessity for a World-Ground, it 
retains validity and worth. Snell self-existent 
and eternal W^orld-Ground or First Cause is, by 
an inexorable law of thought, the necessary cor¬ 
relate of its liiiitude. Thougli w^e must reason 
to Him from data of .sense, yet the view' .so gained 
may be regarded as our first and most fundamental 
philosophical conception of God, as involving an 
Absolute Being necessarily existing. God and 
the world are not to be conceivetl as can.se and 
eflect, for modern metaphysics can by no j»ossi- 
hility regard such an ex 2 )ression of the eonnexion 
hetw'een the w orld of experience and the (iround 
of all possible experience (no mere ens extra- 


viundanum) as anything like adequate. The 
true al)idirig First ('ause is (iod, taken as the 
ultimate and absolute Ground of the jiossihility 
of everyfhing that is—the self-existent Cause of 
the ever-present world and its phenomena. Should 
this form of the argument appear to carry infinity 
only in implicit mode, God, it should be remein- 
bere<l, is, in its ywesentation of Him as the Absol¬ 
ute Being, taken as full intensive inliriitnde — 
infinite jtlenitnde of existence. By such infinity 
is meant no mere absence of limitation, but the 
positive conception of pure actuality, limitless 
existence—an infinity incommensurable with all 
that is limited. Or, should it be asked w hether, 
in this way, we have nut found a Being who is ens 
prinium (first Being) rather than causa prima 
(First (vaii.se), our answer clearly is that a Ground 
so relat-etl to the actual w'orld is causa prima as 
well as ens primum —is for us ens primurn pre¬ 
cisely that He may be causa prima. 'I’lie hirst 
(vause must be just such absolutely necessary 
Being or ens a se, else it were contingent, wdiicn 
the First Efficient Cause could not conceivably be. 
Such a Deity, as causa sui, creatively bringing 
forth the world out of His own potences, cannot 
be allow'ed to he an arbitrary resting-place, hut 
is a truly rational ground, oi thought. For the 
onfcologic basis supjdied in the ens primum or 
Ah-solute Being is not taken as something standing 
by itself and indeterminate, but something whose 
olijective activities, as the true First Cause, world- 
phenomena are, and w hose nature they bespeak or 
expound. Tlius w'e preserve and maintain the 
First Cause argument in deeper form than the old 
Aristotelic mode, in which tlie search for a Prime 
Mover had relation only to the contingency of 
motion in matter ; our argument goes deeper, being 
concerned w'itli the (“ontingeru^y of being or matter 
itself. Neither motion nor matter carries necessity 
in itself; hotli are grounded in the ne<.‘essary, 
ultimate, and self-existent Cause of all things. 

Litkratiiiik.—J. Lindsay, The Fmidamental Problems of 
Metaphysics (contains A very full Bihliofjfraphy, both historical 
and HVKLeiiiatic), K<iin. 1910, St^idies in Knropean J'liilasophy, 
do. 1909, Kecent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of lieliyion, 
do. 1897 ; J. Martineau, A Study of Helitpon'i, 2 vols., Oxford, 
1889; A. Dorner, JieliyioniiphUosophie, Leipzig, 1903 ; G. T, 
Ladd, Philosophy of lieliywn, 2 vols,, i.ond. 1906 ; A. Calde¬ 
cott, Philosophy of' Religion in England, do. 1901 ; R. Flint, 
Theism, new ed., Ed in. 1902; A. C. Fraser, Philosophy of 
Theism'^, do. 1809; B. P. Bowne, Studies in Theism^, 
New York, 1902; W. L. Davidson, Theism, London, 1893; 
J. H. Stirling-, Philosophy and Theology, F.din. 1890. 

Lind.^ay. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Introductory and jnimitive). 
—Although a iturely jiraotical purpo.se was perliaps 
primarily involved in the use of lirstfiuits (see §4), 
It may he taken as an axiom of {trimitive thought 
that all w hich is new is sacred, tabu, and hence not 
to he touched by man until certain ceremonies are 
pm formed by which the tabu is taken off and the 
w'holc is set free. This is analogous to tlie doing 
of anything for the first t ime, or the first occasion 
of any series of events, or the entering upon a new 
state of life, manhood or w'omanhood, marriage, 
entrance into a mystery association. Tliese states 
are .sacred, dangerous, and involve a tabu condition, 
primarily because they are new states.* For this 
reason they are accompanied by rites which serve 
to remove tlie tabu and to carry of!’ the dangt'r with 
W'hicli the jiersoris concerned are charged. W'e can 
thus understand why it is that tlie new trrops, the 
new' vintage, the first catch of the .season, the first¬ 
born of domestic animals and even of man, are re¬ 
garded as tabu or sacred. The ctoji.s, etc., must not 
he cut or gathered or dug u]i or used until certain 
rites have he<;n performed. The nature of these 
rites reveals anotlier axiom of jirimitive thought— 
that the whole m.ay he fully represented by the 
part, so that, by setting aside a part, Lbc whole is 
i See Van Oennep', Les Hites de passage, /’arts, 1909, p. 249 fl. 
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set free. In the ease of tiie croj)S or the vintagi 
that part is kmjwii as the lirstfruitH. Similarly ii 
the ease of the (-liase or fishiiij^, the first aniina 
or fish eau^^ht is also set apai t in some specdlic way 
thus liherty for the hunter or fisher to con 

tinue his pursuit in safety. And the first-born o 
(lomestie animals is often sacrificed or set free 
because it is invested with a peculiar sanctity, am 
by this act the future progeny is, as it w'ere, mad 
usable (see FiRSi'-nouN). 

'i’he rites hy which the corn or the vintage is se 
free for ordinary use are of difl’erent kinds. Thui 
the firstfruits may be sacrificed to a god or spirit 
or to the dead, 'i’hey are sonietinies eaten in a 
solemn manner and, so to speak, .sacramentally 
or there may be a combination of sacrifice and ritua, 
eating. Again, they are made over to king, chief, 
or priest, who sometimes fjcrforms upon them or 
with them iMirtain ceremonies. Firstfruits are 
sometimes part of the crop which has been sown 
specially for this purpose. Frequently the first 
fruit ceremonies are very elaborate and lengthy. 
They oftim terminate with a feast, or are th 
occasion of a kind of saturnalia ; or they form a 
kind of festival of beginnings, a New Year, when 
also new lire is kindled and distributed to the 
community. And, where the new food is (*aten 
solemnly, it is sometimes prepared for by fasting 
or by swallowing emeties, in order to make the 
body ready for the re(;(!j)tion of the sacred food 
(see Fasting, §4). It is unnecessary to give ex¬ 
amples of these rites from all parts of the world. 
It will be sufficient to cite a few typical ones wit h 
references to similar cuslonis in oUier loealitie.s. 

I. Sacrifice of firstfruits.— (a) O/ferhjffs to rjods. 
—In 'I'abiti the lirstfruil.s of oreliards and garden.s, 
with ])igs, fowls, ete., were ollereil to the gods, and 
it was death to the owner if they were not tlius 
acknowledged (I'dlis, Polym's. linscarches, London, 
1831, i. .SfiO). Firstfruits were offered to the god 
Tani in the Society Islands, with tbew'ords, ‘ Here, 
Tarii, I have brought you something to eat’ 
('ryenmtn and Bennet, Joxirn. of Vxft/nges and 
Traxiels, London, 1S31, i. 284), Such olferings 
were general throughout Polynesia. The Itagaiida 
olfered firstfruits from a new garden to a divinity, 
asking his hlessing on the future crons (Boscoe, 
Baganda, London, 1911, p. 428), The Basutos do 
not toueh their corn after threshing, befort' boiling 
wane, casting it upon the rest, and saying, ‘ I’bank 
you, gods ; give us bread again to-morrow.’ ’J’he 
hulk Is now pure and fit to be eaten (Ca.sali.s, Les 
Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 265). The FAve tribes 
offer some of the new yams or maize to divinities. 
In the ease of the yams, .some have been specially 
planted for the goudes.s to whom they are oireretl. 
The offerer says, ‘ When I dig mine, grant that I 
may have [denty,’ and then j)roceeds to dig (Spieth, 
Die Kwe-Stdinme., Berlin, 1906, J)Jj. 344, 795). In 
ancient India the dgrar/ancxfti, or offering of first- 
fruits, took place in early summer (barley) and in 
autumn (rice). Cake.s were ma<le of these, or the 
grain was boiled, for Iridra and Agni, for the Vi.sve 
Devfts, and for heaven and eartli. Thus the plants 
were rendered wholesome and faultless, for myth 
told how the gods had first offered this .sacrifice to 
free the plants from tlie poison of the Asuras (SBE 
vii. [1900] 191, xii. [1882] 369 ff., cf. xxx. [1892] 93, 
124, 289). Among many of the present-day tribes 
the first of the crops, of w'ine, and of oil is made over 
to god.s or spirits; and, as in the N.W, provinces, 
this is done that the god may preserve the crop 
from insects and rats (Crooke, PJi \ 1896, i. 105 ff. ; 
Roman-Urdu Journal, Lahore, iii. [1880] 11 ; Moor- 
croft and Trebeck, Trav. in Himalayan Promnees, 
ISp-SS, London, 1841, i. 317 f. ; Atkinson, Himal. 
Districts, Allahabad, 1884, ii. 825 ; Shaw, Asiatic 
Res. iv. [1807] 56 f.). In Borneo, when the rice 


i.s ripe, bunches of it are pla(;cd round an altar. A 
two days’ feast takes place with damving. At the 
comdiision the crops may be gathered (St. John, 
Forests of Far East ", London, 1863, i. 191). Ex¬ 
amples like these from the lower culture might be 
multiplied indelinitely. 

In the Semitic area the princinle that the gods, 
or some of them, were lords of tlie cultivated land 
was well recognized. To them, therefore—in re¬ 
turn for seasonable rain and sunshine, growth, 
increase, and fruitfulness—a share of the produce 
was given. Thus, in Babylonia the harvest festival 
wa.s a well-e.stahlished custom, and to tJie gods w ere 
presented firstfruits of all produce, since the latter 
wa.s really tlieir property (Sayce, Ret. of Ancient 
Egypt and Bab., Edinburgh, 1902, pp, 466 f., 473; 
Jastrow, Asperts of Red. Belief and Practice in 
Bab. and Assyria, New York, 1911, n. 343). This 
was also true of the f’anaanites. The U'dlim caused 
the fruits of the earth to increase, and men pre¬ 
sented to them tlie firstfruits. An inscription 
mentions a seven days’ festival marked hy an 
)lfering of firstfruits (de la Baussaye, Manuel d'hist. 
des religions, Paris, 1904, p. 184 ; for Hebrew first- 
fruits, see next article). In F'gypt, Min was the 
god of the generative jiower in Nature. To him 
Ijarvest festivals were dedicated in thankfulness. 
Firstfruits were presented to him, or to his servants, 
or to the local divinity. The new king also cele¬ 
brated a festival to Min, ofl’ering sacrifice, and 
:Mitting a sheaf of new corn which he strewed before 
.he hull sacred to the god. ’I’lns was a symbolic 
dlering of the firstfruit.s of liis reign (VVieiicmann, 
del. of Anc. Eg., London, 1897, p. 127 ; Enmin, JAfe 
■71 Ane. Elf., do. 1894, j)|». 66, 245, 272). 

The ancient 'I'entons also recognized the principle 
if the oll'ering of firstfruits of the grain harvesteil ; 
and Snorri speaks of three annual sacrificics, one 
•f which was in connexion with harvest (Grimm, 
"cut. Myth., London, 1880-8, pj). 39, 42; de ia 
iaussaye, 693). 'rius ancimit Roman hnshandmen 
H’ercd a sacrifice of lirstfniits of all the various 
nips to those ilivinities w ho were chiefly associated 
vith their welfare ; the first ears to (.'eres, the first 
intage to Li her. Pliny says that neither new' corn 
lor new wdne was tasteil until the priests liad ofl'ered 
\\o. prindtue {HN xviii. 2; F'estus, i'.c. ‘Sairrima’; 
AAssowa, Red. urid Kutfus de.r Rbmer, Munich, 
902, p. 345). In the festivals of the State religion 
.races of these ollcririgs survive. From May 7 
A) 14 the Ve.stals prejiared the mola salsa, made 
rom the first ears of tlie standing corn, and ofl'ered 
hese at the Vestalia in June. At the Vinalia in 
Lugust or April tlie flamen Diadis plucked the 
rst grajies {auspicatio vinde/ini<e)i\m\ offered jirayer 
ml sacrifice for the preservation of the whole 
intage (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 16). Warde 
<'ow'ler has connected the custom of oll'ering tithes 
decunice) of various things at the yearly rites of the 
ra 7)iaxi'/na with an earlier oll'ering of firstfruits, 
liese suggesting or even developing sporadically 
vto tithes (W. R. Smith 2 , 245 f. ; see § 6 below ; 
kV. Warde Fowler, Roinari Fe-divals, London, 1899, 

1 . 195 ; cf. akso his remarks on pp. 207, 212; see 
.kso F'ir.stfruits [Greek]). 

In China the Li Ki describes how the husband- 
nan presented the firstfruits of wheat and millet 
n the first and second months of summer respec- 
ively, and the son of Heaven consumed them with 
>ther meats, first solemnly oll'ering a portion of 
hem [SBE xxvii. [1885] 271, 274). In both ancient 
Jexico and IVru, firstfruits were also sacrificed to 
le gods (Muller, Anier. Urredig,, Basel, 1855, pp. 
(74, 626). 

(if) Offerings to the dead .—In many instances 
irstfruits are offered to ancestral ghosts, who are 
elieved to have jiowei over the grow th of the crops, 
’his is common among many African tribes, e.g. 
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in the south, where no one inijj^ht j^ather the millet 
till the chief had oll'ered some to his ancestors 
(Theal, Records of S.E. Africa, vii. [London, 1901] 
397). Generally the spirits are thanked for their 
8ervi(;es, invited to partake of tlie food, and, as 
with the A-Kamba, tlieir permission is asked for 
the people to eat the crop (Hohley, Efhnol. of A- 
Kamba, Camb. 1910, p. 85 f. ; of. also Hetherwick, 
JAI xxxii. [1902] 94 f. [Yaos]; Tonjes, Ovamboland, 
Berlin, 1911, p. 195; Mockler-Verryman, Up the 
Niger, London, 1892, p. 141 f. [Igbiras]). In Fiji 
the firstfruits of yams are presented to ancestral 
spirits in the nanpa, or sacred enclosure, and none 
may eat until this i.s done, under risk of madness 
(Fison, JAJ xiv. [1885] 27). In the Solomon Islands 
the lirst yams and canariuni nuts are presented to 
the ghosts for their consumption, ana until then 
none may eat or gather them (\Voodford, Naturalist 
among the Headhunters, London, 1890, p. 26 f. ; 
Codrington, Melanesiayis, Oxford, 1891, p. 132f.). 
In 'I'anna, dead chiefs are oll'ered firstfruits to eat, 
and are requested to be kind to the peojile (Turner, 
Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, j». 88 ; 
see also Mariner, Tonga Islands'^, do. 1818, ii. 196f. ; 
Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu-Gtimea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 
4,34 f. [Bukaua: reward to the ghosts for watcliing 
the crops, petition for further favours]). Sonic 
tribes of India also oti'er firstfruits to ancestors, 
e.g. the Oraons of Bengal, who ask them to ‘come 
and rejoice with us’ (Dehon, Jiel. and Customs of 
the Uraotis, ('alcutta, 1906, p. 137), and similar 
otl'erings to the dead are common among the Kochs 
of Assam, in Ceram, and in 'renimber and Timor- 
laut Islands. Cf. art. Food for tiik Dkad. 

(c) Wild foodstuffs, —It should be observed that 
even the produce or uncultivated plants ntay not be 
eaten until some has been made over to the spirits 
presiding over Nature. This is done by some of 
the wilder Indian tribes in Ibitish (’olumbia, none 
daring to gather or eat berries or roots in their 
season till some have been oilered to these spirits 
(Hill-Tout, JRAI xli. [1911] 132; J. 3'eit, Thomp¬ 
son Indians of Brit. CoL, New York, 19(i0, p. 345). 
Similarly in the Sliortland’sgroup, Solomon Islands, 
when the lieiadcs appear at tiie nutting season, 
houses are decorated with branches of nuts as an 
oU'ering to the sj)irits and to prevent accidents 
while they are being collected. If the nuts are 
ri{)e before the Fleiatles njjpear, no t)ne will eat of 
them until this takes place (Brown, Melanesians 
and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 210 f.). This 
shows that Divine ow'nership in all that t;arth pro¬ 
duces—not only that which is cultivated by man— 
is recognized at low levels. 

The Bacriflee recoifiiizes the Divine ownership of the whole 
orop, and is unalo^'ous to the custom of oiTcriiij; the first spoils 
of war, tiic first ore or metal from a mine, or part of a meal or 
drink. Here it touclies tlie custom of offerin^j to a k<m 1 only a 
part of a sacrificial animal, the offerers eating tlie rest. The 

[ irlnciple underlying the sacrifice of firstfruits is that Uie whole 
• eaored because it is tJie possession of a god. Therefore there 
must be a recojjnition of tliat ownership by what has been 
called a aacrifice de (Uaacraliaatiim. The sacrifice sets free the 
bulk for common use by concontratin^f upon it the sacredness 
of the whole (Hubert and Mauss, Melanges d'hist. des rel., 
Paris. 1909, p. 79). 

2. Ritual eating of firstfruits.— (a) In many parts 
of the world the bulk of the crops may not be 
touched until part lias been eaten with certain 
prescribed ceremonies. Thus at Kiriwina, New 
Guinea, the chief, after fasting for some days, 
makes the whole crop of yams tabu. Feasts folhnv, 
at which spirits, including those of the yams, are 
resent to partake (Brown, 413 f.). In the Keef 
slands (Melanesia) there is a ‘ holy eating’ of the 
new fruits, with thanksgiving to the spirit presid¬ 
ing over all food-stuffs (O’Ferrall, dAI xxxiv. 
[1904] 230). In Burn each clan meets to eat a meal 
of new rice, contributed to by each member of the 
clan. This is called ‘ eating the soul of the rice ’ 


CWilkeii, in Frazer, GB^, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 54). With 
the Kayuns of Borneo, who believe also in the soul 
of the rice, each person is ceremonially touched 
by the jiriestess, and then eats a few grains, after 
which the feast begins (Nieuwenhuis, /n i'entraal- 
Borneo, Lejuieu, 1900, i. 156). This ritual eating 
is also found in India. In Bihar, when the crops 
are cut, some of the new grain is taken home and 
eaten with certain ceremonies (Grier.soii, Bihar 
Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, p. 398). Among the 
Coorgs the reaper of the first rice is cho.sen by an 
astrologer. Kacli one takes a hot bath and then 
rejiairs to the rice-field, w here this reaper cuts some 
rice. Of this a cake is made by him, together with 
other ingredients, of wliich every one receives a 
piece (Gover, Folk-songs of S. India, London, 1872, 
p. 10511.). Old men among the Ainus eat the new 
millet ceremonially before tlie peojde can eat. At 
the same time they worship the living spirit of the 
millet or tiie ‘cereal deity’ (see KRE i. 248**). 
Ceremonial eating of new fruits, yams, etc., is 
found among many African tribes. Among the 
Kattirs the king himself placed the new food in the 
mouth of each one, aiui death would have l»een the 
punishment of any one who liad eaten before tliis 
rite (Grout, Zulu-land, I’hiladeljihia, 1864, ]», 161 ; 
S j leckman n, Die JJerma n nsbn rger M ission in Afrika, 
Ilerrmannsburg, 1876, i>. 150 f.). 3’he king lirst par¬ 
took of new' fruits among the Matabcle. Many 
oxen were sacriliceil, ami, on the fourth day, the 
new crops were distributed among the people 
by a medicine-man. No one might eat until all 
these ceremonies were over, under iiain of death 
(Decle, Three Years in Savage AJriea, London, 
1898, p. 157 f.). Among the Onitslia the medicine- 
lan places part of tlie new' yam on the lijis of the 
person, who then cats the remainder, oU’ering 
thanks for being permitted to eat the new' yam 
(Crowtlier and Taylor, Gospel on the Banks of the 
Niger, London, 1859, p. 287 f.). Among the liaganda, 
when beans are ripe, the mother causes her son to 
cat some of the first (iooked. Neglc(;t of this would 
cause (he anger of tlie gods. Her liusbami then 
jumps over her, after whicli the beans may be 
eaten by all (Koscoe, 42S). Many Amerii au Indian 
tribes ate the new corn ceremomally, usually after 
fasting or drinking an emetic (Mact’auley, 5 ItPdCW 
[1887J, j). 5221. [Semiiioles]; Speck, Eth. of Yuehi 
Indians, J’liiladelphia, 1909, p. 86 f.). Among the 
Natchez the ‘feast of graiii^ consisted in a cere¬ 
monial eating of new' (uirii wliicli had been Hjieeiully 
■iown with a certain ritual. 'J'he chief or ‘ great 
Min’ u]>i)ointed a day for the rite, new lire was 
made, ami, after the grain had been cooked, the 
command was given to eat it {Bull. 4^ BE, Wash¬ 
ington, 1911, J). 113 f.). For survivals of such 
customs among the peasantry of Europe, see Frazer, 
GIP, pt. V. vol. ii. p. 50 f. 

{b) Sometimes Hie chief or king alone eats the 
new fruits. This was a common custom among 
West and South African trilies, no one being 
allowed to touch the food until the chief had eaten, 
while the occasion of the \N . African yam ‘ custom.s ’ 
was marked by human saerilices and w'ild satur¬ 
nalia (Ellis, Tshi-speakmg Peoples, London, 1887, 
). 229 [people fast before (Siting]; Kaniseyer and 
viihne. Four Years in Ashayitee, London, 1875, p. 
147 f. ; Werner, Brit. Gent. Africa, do. 1906, p. 271 
[Bantu chief tastes ceremonially before the people 
can eat]; Macdonald, .JAJ xix. [1890] 277 ; hL xx. 
[1909] 436 [Pondos and other Bantu tribes]). In 
Burma some of the pangati fruits were taken to 
the king, who ate of them. No one might eat 
before this (Bastian, Die Vblker des bslLichen Asien, 
I^eipzig, 1866, ii. 105). In other cases, as in Samoa, 
firstfruits must be offered to the chief, else calami¬ 
ties will follow’ (Turner, Nineteen Years in Poly¬ 
nesia, p. 327). Or, as among the Betsileo (Mada- 
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gascar), firstfruits form a part of the royal revenui 
(Shaw, in Gil®, pt. v. vol. li. p. 11(5). 

(c) Here also it should l»e ol)serv'ed that wil< 
food-stull’s are eaten ritually before the bulk can 
be touched. Some Indian tribes of British Col¬ 
umbia eat the shoots of the wild raspberry. When 
they are ready, the chief’s wife or daughter is seni 
to pick a bunch, d'hese are cooked, and the chie 
begs the fuurit of the }»lunt to grant them a good 
supply. Then the food is distributed to all pre.sent. 
A similar ceremony i.s performed when the berries 
are ri]»e. The ceremonies were intended to pro¬ 
pitiate the spirit of the plant, in order that a 
plentiful supply might be vouchsafed ; and, if not 
properly earned out, there was a danger of oll'end- 
ing the spirit (Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. [I!K)4] 3‘50f.). 

3 . Sacrifice combined with ritual eating-.— 
Among the Nandi the women of the family place 
a basketful of the new corn to dry. Some urops 
through upon the fire ; and, if it explodes, this is a 
sign tiiat it is accepted by the spirits of the dead. 
A few days later, i)orridge is made from this grain. 
Some is daubed on walls and roof, and some 
placed in the mouth by all present and then spat 
out towards the east. The head of the family 
holds some in his hand and prays for health and 
for milk, etc. (Hollis, Natuli, Oxford, 1909, p. 46 f.). 
The Ewes have elaViorate ceremonies, in which new 
yams are oll'ered to the gods and a meal follows 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-Stdmme, p. 304 f.). The tribes of 
the lower Congo throw part of the first crop of 
maize, peanuts, and heans towards the rising sun 
and eat sojue, saying, ‘ We are eating them for 
ever ’ (Weeks, FL xx. [1909] 311). The Mu.soiiakie 
Indians at the ‘ Green Corn 1 lance ’ make a nurnt- 
ofrering of tfie corn to (^eechee Manitou for the 
increase of fertility. Thereafter corn is cooked 
and a oeremonial feast follows (Owen, Folk-lore of 
Musquakie Indians^ London, 1902, p. 52 f.). Simi¬ 
larly the great Minsk’ festival of the Creeks, so 
often described, with its fastings and emetics, con¬ 
sists of a sacrifice of firstfruits and a ritual eating 
(Adair, Hint, of the Avier. Ind., London, 1775, p. 
96 ff.). In New Caledonia, the first yams are carried 
before the ancestral images, cooked in pots reserved 
for that purpose, with prayer for a good annual 
crop, and eaten (Glaumont, VAnthropologie, viii. 
[1897] 43L). The Iladagas of the Nilgiri Hills 
make the grain of the first sheaf into cakes which 
are oll'ered and then eaten hy the family (llarkness, 
Desrrijdiun of a Singular Abor. Race, Ltuidon, 
1832, p, 56 f.). The central rite of the great I’ongol 
festival of S. India consists in cooking new ri(*e, 
some of wliich is ofTered to (iaiiesa, the remaimlcr 
being eaten by the family (Cover, JRAS, new ser., 
V. [1871] 91 f. ; Wilson, Ennai/.s, London, 1862, ii. 
169f.). In N.W, India firstfruits are oll'ered to 
tile family gods, and then part of the ollcring, 
mixed with milk and sugar, is tasted seven times 
by each member of the family (I'lliot, 7/i.vL of 
iV. IF. Provinces, London, 1869, i. 197). Among the 
Chains, firstfruits gathered from a sacred field are 
offered to Lo-Nagar, goddess of agriculture, and 
afterwards eaten. Not till then may the remainder 
of this field as w-ell as the ordinary fields be reaped 
(Aymonier, RHR xxiv. [1891] 272 tl'.).^ 

4. Origin of firstfruits. — In some of the instances 
cited it has been seen that the food-stufl'i.s believed 
to be tenanted by a spirit, or to be divine. For 
this reason h’razer has claimed that in all case.s 
where firstfruits are eaten ritually fhere is ‘a 
sacrament or communion •with a deity, or at all 
events with a powerful spirit,’ and he cmpha.sizes 
the taints of prejiaration, purification, and the use 
of special vessels for the firstfruits as also pointing 
in tliis direction {GIP, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 82 h'.). He 

1 For curious combinations of old pagan customs with Chris¬ 
tian rites in Armenia and Syria, see FL xv. {tiWd] 43(b 439. 443. 


thinks that ‘ in course of time the sacrifice of first- 
fruits tends to throw the sacrament into the shade, 
if not to Kuper.sede it ’ (p. 88). But it may be asked 
whether there is not a more primitive stage in the 
history of firstfruits, prior to ritual eating or sacri¬ 
fice. In most known instances the cro|»s are tabu 
until the ritual eating or sacrifice is performed, and 
frequently it is hy the act of chief or medicine-man 
that the tabu is removed. The study of tabu show's 
that it is very easy for a tabu imposed for purely 
practutal purposes to be hedged about w'itli super¬ 
natural sanctions. At an early stage in his liistory 
man must Jiave come to see the value of a ‘ close 
time.’ The fruits of the earth, and animals useful 
for food, should not be gathered or slain until they 
were (juite ready. This would be emphasized by 
the community, and insisted on hy the old men, or 
by the cliicf or medicine-man, and, until these gave 
die signal, probably consisting of a verbal per- 
nission or of some sini])le rite, nothing could be 
gathered, or slain, or eaten. 

This ia illustrated by the toteinic ciistoma of many Central 
Auatralian tribes. Men of a totem perform intichiutna cere- 
noniea to multiply their totem species, exprcsaly for the benefit 
>t nun-niemhers of the totem groiiy). VVhen the totem now 
becomes plentiful, the non-memljers go out and bring in a large 
supydy of the animal or plant. Hut not till the men of the totem 
have eaten a little or performed a simple rite, e.g. rubbing with 
the animal's fat, and given verbal permission, can the others 
indulge themselves freely (Spencer-Oilleri 169 ff., flf.).! It 

should alao be obaerved that, elaborate aa are the yam ‘ customs' 
of W. Africa t§ a (/>)), they are primarily based on a sanitary fact, 
viz. that the yam ia dangeroiiB before a certain time; the 
‘customs’ take place only when it ia fit for use (dc OardI, App. 
to M. H. Kingaley, W. A fr. Studies, London, 1899, p. 460, cf. 
174). Again, uinong certain groups of S. African people, one 
branch, the Bahurutsi, have the prerogative of first eating the 
llrstfruits of the year. None of the other tribes may ilo so till 
they have received permiaaion from them (Stow, Fat. Races nj 
V. Africa, London, 1905, p. .520, cf. 413). In the Australian in- 
itances, and probably here also, there is no apparent belief in a 
sacramental eating and no aiicrillcial rite, but merely a removal 
if tabu on a food supply by those who have a right to remove it. 

The primitive prohibition would be su)>ported hy 
various sanctions, and would be analogous to similar 
'ood tabus in time of scarcity or those imposed by 
lien upon women or youths, liut it would be au 
L?asy matter for various magictal or religious rites 
to attach themselves to wli.atever ceremony was 
used to rai.se the tabu—eating the food, etc. The 
growing feeling that some mystery or sacredness or 
langer was connected with first things or actions 
-ir proces.se8 would aid in the application of such 
rites. When the food-stuff came to he regarded 
as animated by a spirit, the act of eating would 
become .sacramental (W. African, Ainu in.stances), 
and might extend to others hesides old men or 
chiefs. All had then to eat ritually before it was 
•!afe. to eat the bulk. Or, when it was tliought 
that food-stiifls were produced by spirits or god.s, 
their owmersliip w'ould he recognized by dedicating 
a part to them with thanksgiving, iiius they 
would be propitiated, would continue their gooef- 
ness, and would now allow men to eat safely and 
freely of their bounties.^ Or botli ritual eating 
Mid sacrifice might he comlnned (cf. Laiig, Magic 
ind Religion, p. 267 L). Where there is a meal or 
a feast, spirits or gods are believed to eat with the 
'orshippers. 

The view here taken (following Lang) is further supported by 
,hc prominent place which the old man, the chief, or medicine- 

1 It is interesting to observe that among the Igorrot, before 
fathering rice, the harvesters sit round a tiny (ire ; and the 
wner of the flekl says, ‘ Palay, when we carry you to the granary, 
■icreasc greatly so that you will fill it.’ He then gathers a 
'laudful, after wdiich cutting begins (Jenks. Roiitoc Igorol, 
•'laiiila, 190.5, p. 103). Some of the itistances cited aliove (Xtnnect 
irstfruit rites with the increase of the croj >8 or animals, or there 
I prayer for a blessing or for a good annual crop (Bagantla, 
.asuUjs, Kwe, tribes of N.W. India, § i ; tribes of Br. Columbia, 
a ; Musquakie Indians, § 3 ). 

- Cf. W. R. Smith'-, 45C : ‘ The agricultural tribute of flrst- 
•uits and tithes is a charge on the produce of the land, paid to 
.10 gods as Baalim or laiidliinlH.’ For the apiilication of a 
lupernatural sanction to tabued foods, see art. Fall [Ethnic], 
rol. V. p. 707*» 
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man often has in the ceremony of firstfruits (cf. an instance from 
Uajniaiuil [India], where the chief fines any one who eats the 
new Indian corn before the public thanksKivinj' tor the crops 
(Shaw, Asiatic Researches, iv. [1H()7] 5(if.); while among the 
Matabele any one who ate new fruits before the kinjr did so 
was ]»ut to death). Further, in Eleiua and Waima we see this 
more primitive custom in action. The chiefs and old men pro¬ 
claim a tabu, and certain masked men, called kaivakuku or 
harihu, impose it and punish transpresaors. The tabu i.s im- 
jiosed after planting and fencing yams, and takes the form of 
‘ forbidding any one to dig or remove anything from the garden 
until such time as the harihu decide that the crop is fit for 
gathering.' At that time they inform the chief, who then gives 
permission (Seligmann, 3/el. of R. N. Guinea, C’ambridge, IbK). p. 
299 f. ; cf. Brow'ii, 126). In many parts of Melanesia the season 
of yam harvest i.s regulated by the apjioarance of the Pleiades 
(Codrington, 348; Onppy, Suhymon Islands, Ijondon, 1887, p. 
1)6; cf. § 1 above). In Victoria an old chief of the Spring 
Creek tribe taught the j’ourig people the relation of the stars 
and planets to tlie seasons ; e.g. the appearance of Canopus was 
a signal for the approach of the emu egg time (Dawson, Anst. 
Ahor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 76). Presumably before such a time 
no one might touch the crop, and until the apjtearance of these 
stars it was recognized to bo tabu. In some instances, also, 
there is neither sacrifice nor ritual eating, but merely the 
performance of certain acts before which the crop is absolutely 
tabu, and any infringement is fraught with danger (see, e.g., 
Iloscoe, 428 ; Grierson, 398). 

Firstling's. —Similar rites ajiplied to the first 
juuTual taken in the. season’s chase or fishing and 
to firstlings of flock or herd, and it i.s not impos¬ 
sible tliat here it was the analogy of tlie firstfruits 
of uncultivated products which gave rise to those 
rites, lirstof all in the case of animals caught, later 
aided hy tlie general belief in the sacredness of the 
lirst-hoin, in the case of the firstlings of flock or 
herd, just as the tabu on uucultivatea plants must 
have preciuled tliat on the cultivateil crops. I'he 
rites are of various kinds, but in the case of sacrilicc 
of the firstlings of flock and herd it is hardly likely 
that all the lirst-born in a season were .sacrificed. 
Probably only one first-born, t he first of the year, 
was sacrillced as representative of all the others 
(K(;e, however, Kx 22^^, where every first-born seems 
intended). 

In Tahiti the first fish caught in the soason was offered on the 
altar (Elli.s, i. SM)), In Florida (Melanesia), the first flying-fish 
of the season W’aa sacrificed to ghosts, some of w'hom were re- 
])re8entc‘d by images, ns sharks. (ahers i>ad no images. The fish 
was tbcrelore ottereil before the image or simply cast into the 
water to the ghost (Codrington, 138). In Peru, firstlings of 
animals were sacrificed (Muller, 37.'>). Among the ancient Arabs 
the sacrifice of firstlings (fara") w'as recognized, probably in 
connexion with the annual sacrifices of Rajah ( = the Hebrew 
Passover month). But it is not certain whether fara' means 
the first-born absolutely or the first birth of the ye.ar (W. K. 
Hmith^, 228, 462 ; Lagrange, Etudes sur les ret. sriniligues'-, 
Paris, 190.'), pp. 2bb, 298). In North Africa the native still 
sacrifices the first-born of the flock as well us the firstfruits at a 
shrine, in older to expel evil from the flock or the harvest 
(Doutt*^, Magir et ret. dans I'Afrique. du iiord, Algiers, 1910, p. 
491). 1 Many instances have shown how the offering of first- 
fruits is accoinpanieil by prayers for the safety of the crop. In 
Babylonia there was a yearly sacrifice of firstlings of the 
Hocks (de la Saussaye, 166), and also among the ancient Teutons 
(Grimm, 42). 

An example of the ritual eating of the first catch is found 
among the Indians of British Columbia. Whcfi the sock-eye 
salmon run began, the first caught was brought to the chief, 
who called the people together and prayed. The fish was then 
cooked and a small portion given to each present, to proj)itiate 
the spirit of the fish and to ensure a plentiful catch (liill-Tout, 
J A1 xxxiv. 330). In other ca.scs a different procedure is adopted. 
Among the natives of the u}iper Congo the first fish caught by a 
lad is given to his parents, or, among the Bangula, to his mother, 
or, if she is dead, to her next of kin, else he would fall under 
a curse. And, generally, the first fish caught in the season is 
given to the first person who greets the owner when he steps 
ashore, else he will have no further luck. This is analogous to 
the native practice of giving away the firstfruits of a man’s skill 
in manufacturing, farming, hunting, etc., and to that of a girl’s 
giving the firstfruits of a farm to her mother or her aunt (Weeks, 
JRAl xxxix. [1909] 425 ; VL xii. [1901] 186). Of. the practice 
in N. India of presenting the first piece of sugar from the cane 
ar the first bowl of extracted Juice to servants or to a friend or 
a beggar {FL xxi. [1910] 217 ; Crooke, Pifa li. 307). At the rite 
of firstfruits in ancient India, o first-born calf was presented to 
the priest as his fee {Satapatha Br&hviarsa [SBE xii. (1882) 369]). 
See also Fihst-Morn. 

6 . Firstfruits in the Christian Church.—The 
Jewish custom of giving lirstfruita and tithes for 

1 Cf. the Carib idea that the offering of firstfruits preserved 
from diseases (Midler, 211), and the Hindu belief that, if the first- 
fruits of the rice boil well, there will be good luck in the coming 
year (Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston, 1896, p. 449 f.). 


the support of the priesthood paa.sed over into 
Christian u.sage. The tirst reference to flrstfruiti 
is in the Didachc, § 13. Every true projdiet is to 
receive the lir.'^tlruits of tlie winepress and 
threshing-floor, of o.ven, and hheep, of baking of 
bread, tlie first of each fresh jar of wine or oil, 
and the first of money, clothing, anti every posses¬ 
sion. Failing a jiroiihet, these were to he given to 
the jKior. Irena'us taught that Christ enjoined 
firstfruits wlien lie took bread and wine at the 
Last Supper {Harr. iv. 17). Origen thiiik.s that 
our righteou.sness cannot exceetl tliat of the scribes 
ami I’liari.sees if we inisnse the fruits of the earth 
.so that the Priest and Levite know nothing of 
them (lioiii. xi. hi Num.). The custom was general 
but voluntary, thougli several of the Fathers insist 
ujion the duty of giving firstfruits and tithes 
(Crigen, c. Cels. viii. 33, 34; Jerome, hi Kzek. 44, 
in Mai. 3; Greg. Naz. Hp. 80, Or. 15). The 
Apostolic Constitutions, like the Didachc, define 
the tilings out cif which firstfruits are to be paid— 
wine, corn, bread, honey, sliee[), and oxen for the 
clergy, clothing and money for the poor (vii. 30). 
'I’liese are apportioned by the bishop (ii. 25). The 
Council of Tours in 507 and of Mflcon in 585 
ordered payment of tithes, and about two centuries 
later the practice of charging lands with tithe be¬ 
came usual and was enforced by the State during 
the Carlovingian period (see Tithe.s). 'I'liis obli¬ 
gatory tithe for the most iiart replaced firstfruits, 
though not wholly. A Council at Pordeaiix in 
1255 fixed their amount at a thirtieth to a fortieth ; 
another at Tours in 1282 made it a sixtieth ; ami 
they Mere still paid in France in the 18th century. 

liishops had frequently claimed the firstfruits 
of vacant benefices (theoretically a year’s income), 
this probably originating in the fees jiaid hy in¬ 
cumbents. The I'opes began to make a similar 
(daim. Thus Clement V. forbade bishops to take 
lirstfniits, hut in England he had done so only to 
claim them for himself. Even before this the 
Popes had regarded firstfruits {priniititr) of bene¬ 
fices a.s at their disposal, .lolin XX'il. apjiointed 
a collection of firstfruits in Scotland and England 
in 1316, and he soon extended his e.hiLin over the 
whole (.fluircli. Bisliops, abbots, prebends, rectors, 
and vicars W'ere generally included in tliis tax, 
though John exeinjited bishops and abbots. The 
commnnia servitia or annates ]»aid by bishops and 
abbots greu'out of sums paid to the I'ajial See by 
candidates for vacancies. In Fiance the iiayincuts 
of firstfruits went on till the Ivevolution. fl'he 
Council of Basel (1431-43) had wished to abolish 
them, but the Concordat of Vienna confirmed 
earlier decisions. In England, wluMe large sums 
had been taken out of the country and much 
dissatisfaction caused, payment to the Papal See 
Mas made to cease at tlio Ueformation, but 
Henry Vlll. still laid claim to lirstfruit.s. Eventu¬ 
ally the re.sultant revenues Mere transferred in 
1703 to ‘Queen Anne’s Bounty,’ a fund adminis¬ 
tered for the poorer clergy in the Church of 
England. 

Litkratuuk.—T he fullest account of firstfruits is in J. G. 
Frazer, pt. v., ‘Spirits of the Corn and the M'ild,’ 1912, 
vol. ii. pp. 48ff., 109 ff. See also Ersch-Gruber, .E'ncj/c., Leijjzi^, 
1818-84, ».v. ‘ Erstlinpe' ; A. Lan|z, Magic and Religion, 
London, 1901, ch. 14, ‘ h'irst-fruits and Taboos.’ For firstfruits 
in the Christian Church, see J. Bingrbam, Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, do. 1829, i. 482 ff.; W. M. Brady, Episcopal 
Succession, do. 1876 ; H. W. Cripps, Treatise on the Laws 
relating to the Church and Clergy £>, do. 1869; J. C. L. Gieseler, 
Ecclesiastical History, Enp;. tr., EdintmrLdi, 18.53, iv. 86f., 102L; 
Wetzer-Welte, Diet, enegc. de la thtiilogie cathnlique, Paris, 
1868 ff., s.v. ‘ Dime,’ ‘ Pr^mices.' See also the authorities cited 
throughout the article. J. A. MACCuLLOCH. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Greek).—It is a natural thing 
for those m Ijo believe that the gods meddle in all 
human affairs to dedicate parts of that which they 
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enjoy. Whether this be due to fear or to {gratitude 
does not always appear ; but tlje practice is wide¬ 
spread (see FiiistfrUIT.S [Introductory and Primi¬ 
tive]). Amongst the Greeks it is closely connected 
with the tithe (see Tithes [(ir.]); the present 
article will be con lined to those cases w'herc the 
word ‘ tithe’ is not used. The ollcrin^of the lir.st- 
fruits was necessary before it was lawful to enjoy 
the fruits of the earth.^ 

The Greek proper terms are iwapx’i. iTrapypoTa, oirdpxorfl«t. 
varied by ♦’rap^^ij, fwdpy»<rOtti, or even by dp-yp-ara, dpx'ff®**-* 
locally and before the teriiiH become fixed. Homer uaead^ypara,* 
which also occurs In very old Attic iriHCriptioris,* and apxraOai, 
andpxta-Oai, or itaTdpxtvSa.i.* The active iTrdp;(a» occurs in an old 
Tanaijran dedication.® ‘ Firstfriiit' is dTrapxd ”1 Herodotus(i.9*2), 
but dnapypara In early inscriptions.* Other Inscriptions have 
indpyparaj intxpxV'^ itarap^fj.'* Thc llioatling' of the nOllIl is 
dn-ap^ai Twe ivto-vaiutv icapTron', iirapypara utv al Cipai <f>fpov<ri ;0 

aKpoi^ieirt really hears the same meaninif, the ffiyet being o-wpot 
TUii' TTvpuv xpifituv. 

The orij.'inal sense is firstfruits in kind, which 
were offered hy tlie fanner, lisher, or Inintcr from 
the earliest times ; '•'* and the wt'rds were apjdicd 
both to war and to the prohls of imlustry. Wc 
have instances of thc lirstfniits of oil,'^ <;orn,'® fish 
and liouse-property,*” tribute-money,'’ and man ; 
the men hecame tcinjile slaves, and .sometimes were 
sent out as colonists. 

The Atiienians sent the lirstfriiita to Delos in 
their sacred sliij),-" and ol.her States sent linstfruits 
rej^oilarly to Delos '^' and Deli)lu while the shrine 
at EleuHi.s was su|)povt«!d hy first fruits sent thither 
from all parts, on the command of thc Delphic 
oraide.'*® The (irstfruit or tithe was sometimes syin- 
holized by a permanent oHeririf;, a model in imdal 
of the ob)(3ct tithed. We (ind ^'olden ears of corn 
dedicated f^ohlen olive,^*' vine,-" ]»er- 

haps silphium ; Pliny mentions a golden ra<li.sh, a 
silver beet, and a lead turnip.’*^ The .same mean¬ 
ing may he i^jiveii t<» tlu; numerous (i; 3 'urc.s of |xamc or 
doniivsth! animals, i;specially t hose in ehuriu-leristic 
attitinics: as hare, deei, sLa/^% fhic.k, cock, .shee,j», 
cow, hull, mare., stallion.*" Spccimeji.s of the 
groups are a brood mare suckling a foal,'*" a man 
milking a cow,"' a .stag brought down by bounds."" 
A model of a ram deiru^at.ed at At hens is iinserihcd 
TTjy dKfiai' ( — oxe^ciJ') /xe Tad-qvaiai 

From the practice also dev(doj» the organiz^id 
agricultural feasts ; hut the customs of the country 
folk, wliieli dould.le.ss kept their old simplicitv 
tlirougliout the history of the Greek race, and still 
survive in some form, may be seen from the descrip¬ 
tions in the novel of Daidinis and Chloe."** 

Firstfniit.s are often oliered to a hero ; the Athen- 

J Schol. on Artstoph. f'lutiis, 

2 xlv. 446. 

4 II. xix. 2.')4, Od. lii. 44r., xiv. 42*2, 4‘2S. 

» BCIJ xix. ‘24*2. 

8 CIA i. 347 ; Ditt. SplL'i, IiCip7,ig, 1898, no. 030 (Thora). 

7 7G (/n«.) iii. 4;i0iGThcni). 

8 Ditt. Spll.'i 587181, etc. (AtheiiB), S89"0 (OropuH). 

8 CIA ii. 632. 

10 Suid., Hosych. ; cf. Collitz, Sammltmg d. griech. Dialekt- 
iruchriften, Oottinifcn, 1884 tT., ii. 2.501, D 49. 

11 IG(lTut.) iii. 4.30H (Thera). 

la Sulfi., Henych. ; cf. Collitz, ii. 2.501, D 49. 

l» Of. II. ix. '684. i< CIA iv. 1. 27 B. 

1» CIO 484. 

1® Quoted in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Donariuni,’ p, 300*7. 

17 CIA 1. 226, etc. is Ih. i. 210 ; I’lut. (,"«*•*•'• Gr. 3.5. 

10 See reff. in Pauly-W^issowa, 1. 2t>67. 

20 CIA ii. 984, 985; MoinniHcn, Feste der Stadt Ath., Leipzig, 
1898, p. 461. 

21 BCH vi. 411H, xiv. 408, xxvii. 90*3 etc. 

22 It), xvlii. 10.8, XX. 69.5 f. 

23 CIA iv. 1. 278 ; Ditt. Sgll.'i 687 note, 177. 

2-1 Pint, de Pyth. Or. 16 f Myrrhina, Aimllonia); Strabo, vi. 264 
(Metapontimn); Cl A i.lOl”, Aiiioi- irepi’xpuffovo-Td vve? Al (Athens). 

2.'> Oropus (/(V (.S5'/9.J i, .34SIS'>1). ai Deloa (BCH xiv. 40t5). 

27 S' hol. on ArisLoph. Plutus, 925. 

'1^ //.V xix. 86. 

20 llesych. s.v. Udra Kiipav ; 10A 385; Uouse, Greek Votive 
Offerings, p. 07 IT. 

30 Caf. A crop. M Brontes, 480, 481. 

31 Mxis. Hal. ii. 727, from Crete. 

*1 Bronten von Oli/inpia, .viv, ‘219, 220. 

33 Cal. A crop. H us. Ih cnizes, 5*27 

M See Rouse, op. cit. 43ff. 


ians ofi'ered them to the Mapa^an'o/xdxoi we find the 
custom quite late, as in the case of Drimakos, 
leader of the Chian slave-revolt, who was heroized 
after liis death." No doubt this custom also is 
primitive, as lirstfniits are offered now in many 
places to tlie ghosts of dead ancestors;* or they 
might be ottered to any deity wlio should have 
helped the Nvorshipper, as Demeter;* but the 
favourite deities of the countryside were Artemis 
for the hunter, Pan and the Nymphs for the farmer 
or breeder. The hunter hung up head and horns 
(if any) or skin upon a tree,*’ or even dedicated these 
at a shrine of Artemis (as at Lusi in Arcadia),* who 
was angry if she did not receive her due.’ Pan and 
the Nymphs were worshipped in cave.s—itself a sign 
of primitive worship. Homer speaks of tlie.se ;® and 
we have a record of the same thing about 500 n.C. 
in the case of Vari [rdvde rai(s) }iv{iuL)(f)ai(nv 61,Kupo)vot 
alvdXof),^ besides mention of many others. In hk. 
vi. of tlie Anthology, Pan receive.s34 dedications— 
more than any other deity. Otlier deities who 
get lir.stfruits are the Mothers in Sicily,'" Cybele,*^ 
Hermes,*" Aphrodite,*" Priapus,'* Bacchus and the 
Satyrs.**' Fishers dedicate tlie first tunny of a catch 
to I'oseidon ; tliey al,so dedicate firstfniil s to other 
gods, a.s to ‘the gods’ in general,*’ to Pan,*® to the 
Nymphs,*" to Artemis."" 

Firstfruits of work {tpyivv, mentioned ;"* 

and arc recognized by Isieus (vi. 4‘J) as ot regular 
occurrence. Occasionally we seem to get the crafts¬ 
man dedicating liis first work or ‘ nia8ter])iece’j 
liycinus states tliis of himself: Avkivos drtOrjKfv riji 
'ABi)v6.ai rh irpCorov -gpydcraTO and a pot found Oil 
the Acropolis is called ‘ lirstfruit of w'ork.’ “ We 
cannot tell if this 5vas a coninion thing ; but there 
arc many re(*()rdHof artists dedicating some of t heir 
own works."* Literary men niiglit dedicate their 
hooks, a.s Heraclitus did at Ejihesiis,"" and Hanno 
his logbook at tkirt hage.'*’® 

Literatcrk.—W. H. D. Rouse, b’rri'’/: Votive Offerings, Cam- 
hridgtf, 1902, ch. ii. ; Dareniberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Doiiariuiu '; 
Pauly-Wissowa, fi.i). airapxttt. \V. H. D. li()U.SE. 

FIRSTFRUITS (Hebrew).—’I’he term hikJea- 
ritn (d’ 1133), whiidi is cognate wil,h IckhOr ("I'l^j), 

‘ lirst-honi ’ (</.■?’.), ‘firstling,’ soinelinies denote.s 
(irst-ripe fruits (including cereals) in general (as in 
Nall .3'" fig trees with hikkurim), oftener a small 
hut choice portion of the tir.st-ripe fniils wliieh is 
ottered to God (Ex 23*® etc.). KeshUh (n'c'Nl) de- 
notes the first of fruits (Ex 23*" etc.), of harvest 
(Lv 23'"), of grain (Dt 18*), of dough (Nu 15'*"*-), of 
wool (Dt 18*), of all one’s increa.se (IT 3"). 

Many savage peoiiles (see FlRSTFRUlT.s [Introd. 
ami Priniitive]) liave thc custom of eating new 
corn, rice, and other jiroducts of the field sacra¬ 
mentally, for the purpose of partaking of the 
Divine life which is supposed to animate the fruits 
of the earth (W. K. Smith, Jiel. Scm.'y 1804, p. 242; 
Frazer, GB-, 1900, ii. 318 ff.). It can Hcareely ho 

1 Thuc. iii. 58. 

2 Nyniphodorus, in Athenajus, vi. 266 D ; cf. PhiloBtratus, 
Ileroica, *286. 

3 Frazer, GR", 19(K), ii. 463 IT. 

* 10 (Sept.) i. 1670 ; cf. Theocr. vii. 154 ff. ; Anth. Pal. vi. 36, 
258. 

® Diod. iv. 22 ; AiUh. Pal. vi. 90, 255. 

^ Jahreshe.fle, iv. 37, 68 . ' H. ix. 634. 

s Od. xvii. 210. 

B Anvr. Joxim. of Arch. n. 8 . vii. ‘263fT. ; I'l A i. 423ff. 

1" Diod. iv. 80. ** HiM- Syll.'^ 630. 

12 CV>rp. Paroerniogr. i. 157. *>* Anth. Pal. vi. 119. 

14 If), vi. 22. Hj. 41- 

!<• Aiitij;onuH, in Athen. vii. 297 T). 

17 Asr.ithnrchidee, in Athen. vii, 297 D. 

15 Anth. I'al. vi. 190. *" H>. 2*24. 

•30 Ib. 105. 

21 (7/d i. 346, iv. 1 . 105, *213, 373, etc.; BCH xiil. 160; 10 
(.SVpf.) iii. 131. 

■i- BCH ii. 5*2*2, 647. '"** CIA iv. 37:02 5, c. 

■■M IGA 36fl, j>p. 170, 412 ; Ath Mitth. xvi. 154 ; BCH xii. 464; 
Simon, in -Xen. Hippike, 1 . 

Diog. Laert. ix. 0. 

“•* Boaworth Smith, Carthage, London, 1897, p, 13. 
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said that any distinct trace of this primitive con- 
(^eption is to be found in the Hebrew peasant re¬ 
ligion, though Eerdmans ingeniously suggests that 
the s})ring festival was observed by eating un¬ 
leavened cakes in order to preserve the ‘ soul ’ of 
the corn for the seed of the year to come (Expositor, 
Nov. 1909, p. 459 f.). What is certain is that in 
the mind of the Hebrews, who borrowed their con¬ 
ception from the Canaanites among whom they 
settled, an intrinsic sacred ness attached to ail 
tirstfruits. Just as the whole produce of a new 
orchard during the first three years was ‘ unoir- 
cumcised,’ and not eaten, wliile all the fourth year's 
fruit was consecrated to dab web (Lv 19“'-®), so the 
tirstfruits of every year belonged to Him and had 
to be brought to llis altar. Till He had received 
His share it was unlawful and unsafe to eat the 
new fruit. It is a question whether the ofiering 
was supposed to make the Israelite's whole harvest, 
and all the bread which he ate during the year, 
pure and hallowed. This is the view’ oi lienzinger 
(EBi, 4911), who notes that one of the punishments 
with whicli Hosea threatened Israel in exile was 
(hat they would have only ‘bread of mourners’ 

(Hos 9“*), i.e. unclean bread, to eat, because no 
[)ortion of it could he brouglit into the house of 
(h)d. W. K. Smith, on the contrary, thinks that 
t he pro]diet here refers only to animal food. His 
own view' is that the offering of tirstfruits 
‘ makes the whole crop lawful food, hut it does not tiiake it holy 
food ; nothing: is coiiHecrated except the small portion offered 
at the altar, and of the remainin^f store cleun jtersonK and un¬ 
clean eat alike throunhont the year. This, therefore, is quite 
n different thinj; from the consecration of animal saerihees, for 
ill the latter case the whole flesh is holy, and only those who 
are clean can eat of it’ (op. cit. 241). 

Marti [liel. of the, OT, London, 1907, ]•. 115) finds 
in the tirstfruiU a trace of primitive Semitics poly- 
daunonism. He 8n])i)osos that they originally he- 
longtal to the spirit-s of the held, for whom it, was 
also the custom to leave the outermost honh.'r of a 
h(!ld that w'as being reajie-d, or to forget a sheaf in 
a corner (Lv 19'', Dt LM’”, w here the poor now gel 
tlm benefit of wliat w'as once meant for the sjiirit.s). 
When Aniniistn fa<led in the strong liglit of 
Jahwism, tlie destination of the firstfruits was, of 
course, comiiletely change<l. 

The law' regarding firstfiuits is not the same in 
any two successive codes, (i.) I'lie Book of the 
('ovennnt contains the arcliaif; enactment, ‘ Thou 
shall not tlelay thy fullness and thy trickling’ 
(Ex 22“ [E]), wliere the LXX [)aiaphra.sc.s tlie 
substantives by dXwcos xai Xtji'ov .and KV by ‘the 
abundance of thy fruits, and of thy liquors.’ The 
parallel reference to firstlings in the next clause 
makes thi.s interpretation plausible. ‘ Thy trick¬ 
ling’ (*iy,9^, ‘thy tear,’ KVm) seems to denote the 
new ly expressed juice of the grape, perhaps also of 
the olive. The two other forms of the enactment, 
couched in more ordinary language, are found in 
Ex 23^®-'“. ‘The firstfruits of thy labours’ (v.^®), 
which stands in apposition to ‘ tne feast of har¬ 
vest,’ commonly called the ‘ fea.st of weeks,’ seems 
to be less comiirehensive than ‘the firstfruits of 
thy ground’ (v.**), which probably includes the 
later grape and olive harvest. The provision in 
v.i® wouhi thus be exactly parallel to that in 22'*® ; 
and Driver (Exodus, Camb. 1911, p. 246) suggests 
that the two laws, having originally Vielonged to 
tw'o distinct collections, were [(reserved on account 
of the difVerence of their form. ‘ The first (nTsi) 
of the firstfruits’ (Ex 23“ 34'^®, cf. Ezk 44®") de¬ 
notes either the earliest (Gesenius) or the choicest 
(Knobel) of them ; the rendering, ‘ the best, (even) 
the first ripe fruits,’ which is favoured by Ben- 
zinger and others, is less natural. In all the.se 
primitive laws the amount to be offered remains 
indefinite, V)eing a detail evidently left to the free 
will of the individual. There is as yet no thought 


of dues in the strict sense of the word, but only of 
offerings determined by vu.storn. 

(ii.) in Dt ‘26’ " the Israelite is directed to take 
a basket of firstfruits to the central sanctuary 
and present it at the altar, making use of a litur¬ 
gical form expre-ssive of gratitude for deliverance 
from Egy[itian bondage and [(ossession of a fruitful 
land. A ioyful feast then follows, in W'hich the 
offerer and his household are joined by the Levite 
and the stranger (ger). The relation of tke Deu- 
teronomic firstfruits to the tithe (12*^ 14“ etc.) is 
a question of great difticulty. Wellhausen (//wL, 
Eng. tr., Edinb, 1885, p, 157) and Betizmger (EBi, 
4911) hold that the two are identical, the lirstfruits 
having been gradually fixed at the j)roj)ortion of a 
tenth. This amount is not paid into the sanctuary 
as a due, and it is maintained that the directions 
for the use of the tithe (14“* '*'*) and of the first- 

fruits (‘26‘“) evidently refer to one and the same 
domestic least. W. B. Smith (p. 244 ff.) thinks, on 
the other hand, that the tithe and the firstfruits 
were quite di.stinct, the former being a fixed 
tribute, comparatively modern in origin, and used 
to provide for the public banquets at the royal 
shrines (see J'lTUKSfllcl).]). Tliequestion is further 
com[)licated by the ordinance in IS’' that the first- 
fruits are to be given to the ))riest, whicli seems so 
inconsistent witli their destination in ‘21)’''' that it 
is geneiRlly regarded as a later insertion, though 
Driver (‘Deuteronomy,’ ICC, 1895, p. ‘290) sug¬ 
gests alternative ways of reconciling the two 
[(assages. 

(iii.) Ezekiel detnand.s for the priests the first of 
all the lirstfruits of everything, and also the first 
of the <l<)ugh (44®"). 

(iv.) In the Lair of Holiness (H) it is ordained 
that a sheaf of the lirstfruits of tlie harvest is to 
he waved Is'fore .lahweh ; and, until this is done, 
no bread, [(.'uclied corn, or fresh ears are to be 
eaten (Lv ‘23'"''*). Seven w'eeks later two leavened 
wave-loaves are to be oiliued as firstfruits (vv.'®'*'*). 

(v,) In the Pricsthj Code it is enacted that ‘ ail the 
best of the oil, and all tlie best of the vintage, and 
of tlie corn, the lirstfruits (rrshUh) of them ’ are to 
be given to tlie jiriests, as also ‘ the first ripe fruits 
(hikkurtni) of all that is in their land’ (Nu 18“). 
The re.'ihilh is aj)))areiilly tlie raw fruits, while the 
hikknrini are the prejiarcd corn, Avine, and oil (cf. 
Nell J 0 '*®- 8 ' 12'"). A meal-offering of firstfruits 
consisted of parched corn in tlie ear with oil and 
fiaiikincense, [lart of the corn and oil and all the 
frankincense being liurned (Lv 2 "''"), 

(vi.) A distinction was finally draAvn between 
fdkkurim and t'rumOth (nionn, ‘oblations’), and 
two tracts of the M ishna, hearing these names, are 
devoted to the subieet. The bikkvrim Avere draAvn 
from the ‘seven kinds,’ i.e. tlie seven produets 
mentioned in Dt 8®—wheat, barley, vines, rig-trees, 
[lomegranates, olives, and lioncy. Those who lived 
near Jerusalem offeied fresh fruits, while those 
Avho came from a distance brought them dried. 
Philo and tlie Mishna describe the picturesijue 
ceremonial which accompanied the presentation 
(Scliiirer, HJP, 1885, II. i. 237 f.). The t^rumdh 
Avas a payment in kind for the support of the priest¬ 
hood, nn impost levied upon every .species of fruit, 
Avhether of the ground or of trees. The amount to 
be given was not fixed, but the person who gave 
was counted liberal, w'hile he avIio gave ^ 
was thought sornew'hat stingy (ih. ‘238 f.). 

LiTKRATiTtiE.~ Philo, df FckIo Cophitii and Preerniis Sacer- 
dotion ; W. Nowack, IJeb. Arch., Freihurp i. B., 1804, ii. 

; art. ‘ FirstfruitR,’ In IIDB (Peake); V. Ryssel, 
‘ Krstlinye und Erstlincsopfer,’ in PIIE'-’ v. [1898] 482-484; 
W. Nowack and E. G. Hirsch, ‘ First-Fruits,' in JE v. [1903] 
398-400 ; and the authorities cited in the article. 

d. Strahan. 

FISH, FISH-GODS.—See Animals. 
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FLACIUS 


FLACIUS. —Matthias I’lacius (a Latinization 
of Vlacich) is (onspicuous amorij; the (ieniian 
ItofoniierH of the secoml j^'erier atioii. As a ('liureh- 
inan, he was tlie ablest and most unr-omj)romising 
of tlie ultra-Lutlieraiis who opjio.sed Melaiiehthon’s 
later mediating doe.tiines and praetiees. As a 
scholar he was not only tiie aulhor (with col¬ 
laborators) of the first, ami for long the unexcelled, 
I'rotestant Cliuic.h History, but also the pioneer 
of modern liiblical exegesis. As a theologian he 
was the unfortunate itroyxiunder of a doctrine of 
original sin whii'h was rejected by friend and foe 
alike as a revival of Maniclneism, and which made 
tlie latter [lart of his life tragical. 

Horn .Srd Mar. 1520 at Albona in Istria (hence 
Hurnamed ‘ lllyricus’), F'lacius lost his father in 
childhood. In early youth he was able to profit 
by the instructions of the humanist JJaptista Kg- 
natius, in Venice, but, being still a devout Koman 
Catholic, he resolved, in his 17th year, to enter a 
monastery in order to pursue sacred learning. 
He therefore begged his uncle, Haldo Lupetino, 
irovincial of the Franciscans, to receive him into 
lis Order, promising him in return the half of liLs 
paternal estate. This pious and learned man, 
howev(;r, being in sy 'ipatliy with the Keformation, 
diverte.d him from Ids purjtose by directing his 
attention to the work of Jnither, and counsidling 
him to seek an academic career in (Germany. The 
advice juoved to bo the determining factor in 
Flacius’ life. After studying for some time at 
Hasel and Tubingen, he finally turned his face 
(in 1541) to Wittenberg, the metropolis of the 
Frotestant faith, where he was welcomed by 
Melanchthon, and came under the decisive influ- 
(■nee of Luther. From the time when he entered 
(ierrnany, humanistic studies failed to satisfy his 
awakened con.science, and he spent three 5 mar.s 
in spiritual darkness, often verging on despair, 
from which, however, he was at last delivered, 
chiefly Hirough the wise instruction and tender 
.syni])athy of Hugenhagen and Luther. The per¬ 
sonal exj>erience which he thus had of the truth 
of the Fvangeli(;al doctrine of justification by faith 
alone became at once t he basis of his theologi<^al 
reflexion and the im])elling motive of his life-long 
contentions, alway.s sincere if not ahvay.s dispas¬ 
sionate, on behalf of the Lutheran Church and the 
purity of its faith. 

In 1544, Flacius was apj)ointe(l Profes.sor of 
Hebrew in the University of Wittenberg; in the 
following year his marriage was graced by the 
presence of Luther, whose own life was now 
nearing its close ; and a happy care(ir seemed to 
await the brilliant young scholar. Hut he was 
soon drawn into the whirli>ool of ecclesia,stical 
politics. In May 154S, Charles V. launched uium 
the Em])ire the Augsburg htterini, a doctrinal and 
ceremonial compromise which was to be imj)osed 
until religious controversies should be settled by 
an Ecumenical Council. This formulary was 
essentially Koman Catholic, conceding to the Pro¬ 
testants merely the marriage of priests and the 
cup of the laity. It soon led to another com- 
jiromise, the Leji)zig Interim, enacted (I)e(;eml)er 
1548) by the Elector Maurice, with the help of 
Melanciitlion and other leading Lutheran divines, 
for his Protestant dominions, Avhere it was impos¬ 
sible to put the Augsburg Interim into operation. 
This second document con.served the es.sential8 of 
the Protestant creed, but it 

‘required conformity to the Romiah ritual, including;confirma¬ 
tion, episcopal ordination, extreme unction, and even the 
greater part of the canon of the mass, ami such ceremonies 
as fasts, processions, and the use of images in churches’ (P. 
SchafT, q/' tht Creeds of ChrUtendom, London, 1877, 

p. ‘29tt). 

From the disposition of Melanchtlnm and his 
friends to treat these ordinances as indifl’erent or 


non-es.sential {adid^opa), his party came to be known 
as the ‘ Adiaphorists ’ (see ERE i. 93). Flacius, 
finding himstdf (d*liged to assume the leadership 
of the strict Lutherans, at once began to write 
under various names against the treacherous com¬ 
promise. In order not to witness the introduction 
of the Leipzig Interim into Saxony, he resigned 
his jirofi^.s.sorsljip, accepting poverty for conscience’ 
sake. Hetaking himself to Magdeburg, where the 
pre.sH was still frc(;, and gathering around him a 
strong party of rigid Protestants, he opened a 
destructive literary tire ui>on the timid and over- 
pliant Adiaphorists. Ibiinphlets poured from the 
Itre.ss, and the scathing criticism of the Interim 
raised such a storm of ojiposition in Saxony that 
the obnoxious enactment was withdrawn, while 
the Elector Maurice felt emboldened to assume 
hostilities against the Emperor, At a critical 
time Elaciiis tlius rendered an imi)cri8ljable 
service to the Protestant cause. It is generally 
admitt(*d that be ‘saved the Keformation ’ (/t/(r“, 
art. ‘ Melaiiehtlion,’ p. 89* note). 'I’lie ‘ F’lacian- 
ists’ comjuered the ‘ I’hilippists ’; and Melan- 
clitlum, who in the beginning of the controversy 
had regarded his young opponent as a renegade-- 
‘aluimus in simi serjteiitem ’—wrote to him in 
September, 1556, ollcring, for the sake of unity, to 
confess that he was in the wrong : 

• Fateor etiam in hao re a me peceatum esae, et a Deo venlam 
peto, (juod noil procul fugi ii)sidiosa.s illas dcliberationea ’ (0. 
Hardwick, of the Christian Church during the lie/onna- 
tivn, London, IHi'i, j). (>4). 

Victory, however, failed to soften the h(;art of 
Ehicius towards his xmncrabh* teaclu'r; and, 
though their feud was in a manner patched up, 
the two imm were temi)eramentally too diflerent 
for any real reconciliation ever to l)e efl'ected be¬ 
tween them. The ‘ J’hilippi.st.s ’ and the ‘ Elacian- 
ists’ long continued to represent diflerent shades 
of Lutheranism, the foirner predominating in 
Wittenberg, the latter in Jena. 

Flacius j)lay(‘d an active part in all the other 
(MUitroviusiixs of that era of th(‘ological strife, and 
always as a defender of what he believed to be 
true Lutheran doctriiie. He strenuously ojijiosed 
the mystical theory of Osiander, the Nuremberg 
reformer, avIio, a.ssailing the forensic conception of 
justilication, taught that the sinner in made just by 
an infusion of the Divine nature of (Jirist, w ho is 
our righteousness. In maintaining the doctrine of 
iinjnitation, Fl.acius Av.as in agreement with Mclan- 
chthon, Ainsdorf, Chemnitz, and almost all the 
other divines of the time. In the Syrungistic con¬ 
troversy, which was stimulated in 1555 by the De 
libe.ro arbitrio of I’fellingmr, Professor in Leipzig, 
he fought for the doetrine of Luther’s De servo 
arbitrio, denying the freedom of the will anterior 
to the re(‘ej>ti()n of the supernatural gift (jf faith 
affirming that Cod converts the .sinner against and 
in spite of his perverse will, as the ]>otter moulds 
the clay and the .sculpitor carves the statue of w'ood 
or stone. Hero Flacius was in disagreement with 
Mtdanehthon, who, thougli he had originally sided 
with Luther in his debate with Era-smus as to 
human freedom, at length (after 1535) openly re¬ 
nounced Determinism as a Stoic and Manicluean 
error, and taught n certain limited co-operation of 
the human will in tlie work of conversion. Flacius 
W'us also involved in the Majoristic controversy 
Avhich raged from 1552 to 1580, tlie year in which 
the ‘ Form of Concord ’ was framed. Georg 
Major, a pupil of Melanchthon, and from 1539 
’rofessor at Wittenberg, declared at Eisleben (in 
1.552) that good works are necessary to salvation, 
and anathematized every one w'ho taught other¬ 
wise. Flacius had recourse, as usual, to tracts for 
the times, in which l.e 

‘denounced Major’s view as popish, godless, and roost danger¬ 
ous, because it destroyed the sinner's comfort on the death-bed 
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and th«* paMowa, nmde the salvut.ion of children impoBsible, con¬ 
founded the (gospel with the law, and weakened the power of 
Chriat’a death ' (SchalT, op. cit. 276). 

Major himself ultimately recanted. 

The doctrine with which the name of Flacius i.s 
specially associated arose out of the Synero:istic 
controversy, flavirio he(jn appointed Professor of 
NU’ Theology at .Jena in 1557, he soon found him¬ 
self sharply disputing with his colleague Victorinus 
Strigel on the question of the operation of the will 
in conversion. Having a profound conviction of 
man’s corruT)tion and consequent inahilitj' to do 
any good of himself, he went so far as to affirm 
that original sin is not an accident of human 
nature, but is involved in its very substance—‘quid- 
dam substantiale in homine’—man having ceased 
at the Fall to be in any sen.se the image of God, and 
having become the image of the devil. He wius 
warned in vain that by the use of such language 
he would provoke a charge of Manichaeism, and, as 
he pro(^eeded, with characteristic tenacity, to de¬ 
velop rather than to modify his doctrine, many of 
his former friends fell away from him, some of them 
even joining the ranks of his hittere.st enemie.s. 
While he had no difficulty in quoting strong pa.s- 
sages from Luther which seemed to favour his 
extreme view, it was instinctively felt that there 
was a w ide (lifl'crence between the reformer’s vehe¬ 
ment utterances and the theologian’s deliberate 
dogmatism. The tide of opinion rose swiftly against 
Flacius, who (10th Dec, 1501) was deposed and 
exiled with 47 adherents, boi him and his numer¬ 
ous family—he ha<l 1‘2 cliildrcn by his first marriage 
and further issue l>y a second—there was henceforth 
only a life of wandering and poverty. Scarcely 
any place would shelter the lonc.ly ami persecuted 
heretic. His sclienu; of founding an academy at 
Ivegensburg came to nothing. Strasshurg toler¬ 
ated him for a few years, but east him out in 1573. 
He found a last asylum in the convent of White 
Jaidies at Frankfort, w here he fell ill in the end of 
1574. The City Council gave him notice to quit 
on Majnlay 1575, but by tliat time, in the sjuing 
of the year (11th March), dciath hud released him. 

Some of F'laeius’ most important services to 
Protestantism still remain l.o be mentioned. 
Though too much of his energy was sj*ent in 
controver.sy, he was (\ssentially a scholar, ami hi.s 
literary output w'as .as remarkable for its value as 
for its extent. Tn 15,5t) he published a Catalogus 
Te.stitnn VerUfUis, in w hich he repels the charge 
of novadty which the Roman (’hurch eon.stantly 
brought, against the I’rote.stant, ami proves that 
every Christi.an age* had its ‘ witne.sses ’ w ho com¬ 
bated the P;ii)acy ami its errors. I’o (his book 
dolin Foxe was largidy imlebted for materials in 
coJDpiling his Artt’s rnid Mmi nmentes of Christian 
Martyrs, of which the first edition is dated 156,5. 
Flacius next conceived the idea of w'riting a Church 
History, 

‘ in which it Bhould lie sot forth, in certain order and sequence 
of time, how the true Churcij uiid it» religion jEcradu.ally fell 
away from its ori^jimil A}>u.stolic purity and Biin|>Iicity, and 
thi.s partly from the negligence and igtiorance of its teachers, 
partly from the wicked iie.ss of the ungodly ; in which it shoula 
also be showm how the Church was ever and anon restored by 
some (fenuinelv pious men, and how the light of truth now 
shone more clearly, and was again more or less obscured by the 
increasing darkness of ungodliness.' 

In order to carry out his scheme on a grand and 
w'orthy scale, he formed (in 1553) a society which 
had its head-quarters in Magdeburg, but lie him¬ 
self remained the soul of the enterjirise. Thus 
there appeared in 13 folios (1559 74) the Magde- 
burg Centuries, each volume compri.siug the events 
of a centurj% a niagnurn opus to w hich all later 
Church Hi.storians were consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously indebted (see Baur, Die Epochen der kirch- 
lichen Geschichtschreibting, Tubingen, 1852). To 
this Flacius added a similar epoch-making work 
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in the department of Biblical exegesis. In Kegeiis- 
hurg he liegan his CLavis Scripturce Sacra:, w hich 
wais puhlisiied in 1567. 

'Through this work, which consists of a Bible Dictionary, 
with Essays in which the {.rinciplcs of exposition arc laid down, 
Flacius became the father of Biblical Hermcnouti(w ’ (I’litt, 
iii. 5C.7). 

These principles Ik? applied in his Clossa Coin- 
pendiaria in NT (1570); that to the OT was left 
unfinished. 

For centuries the name and fame of Flacius, the 
opponent of Melanchf lion, and the Manicluean 
heretic, remained under a cloud. Twesleii (in 
1844) was the first to do him Justice. His honour 
W'as finally vindicated and his work appraised at 
its true value in W. Preger’s masterly biography, 
Matth. Flacius lllyricus und seine Zeit, 2 vols., 
Erlangen, 18.59-61. He had the faults of his 
qualities, and it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guisfi his zeal from fanaticism, hi.s finnne.ss from 
intolerance. It may therefore be. admitted that 
‘his hard fate was not wholly unmerited ’ (Plitt, 
op. cit. 566). Yet Kliiig iv. 415) is scarcely 

wrong in numbering him ‘among that cloud of 
w'itnesses of which the world was not worthy.’ 

Litkkaturb. —In addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
cf. J. J. I. DdUinger, Die Rr/orvuiiion, Kegenshurg, 1846-48, 
vol. iii. ; F. H. R. von Frank, />"• '/'hcoloiiie der Concordien- 
fimiu'l, Erlangen, 18.08-6,0, vol. i. ; G. W. f^rank, de Matthice 
Flacii Ulyrici in lihroM sacros mfritis, Iveipzig, 18,0!>; J. C. L. 
Gieseler, Church History, Eng. tr., New York, 1862, vol. iv. ; 
I. A. Dorner, (Jcsch. der prot. Thi’i>lo(iie, Munich, 1867 (Eng. 
tr.. Hist. o/I'rut. TkeoL,2 vols., t^riinhurgh, 1871); art. ‘ Flacius’ 
(by G. Kawerau), in PRE^ vi. [IhshiJ 82-92. 

James Stkahan. 

FLAGELLANTS. — The great outbreak of 
>euitenti.al s(5ourging whieli produced the brother- 
lood of Flagellants occurred in the middle of the 
14th century ; Imt this was only an abnormal 
iiittmsificatinn of a ])rac,ti(^e w hich liad existed in 
(dirist.ian eiK-les for centuries, and at least one 
nevious epideniic of self-scourging bad sw ept over 
onrojM! a century earlier. 

Voluntary llagtdlation as a form of pciiamai is 
as old as liistory and almost as wide-spread as 
religi<»n itstdf. It tlocs not ap|>ear to liave been 
practised in tlui early Cbristuin period or even in 
tin; early days of monasLicism, though H(s>urging, 
iiillicted l>y sujKniors, was often used in monas- 
terie.s a.s a means of (correction. Rut, as the 
s]>iritual value of asceticism hecame impressed 
on the eonseiou.sness of Christians in the Kit h and 
11 th centuries, men who burned with a ])!is.sion for 
holiness of lift* resorted to flagellat ion .as a uu'un.-^ 
of suhduing ‘ the soul's evil yoke fellow',’ the body. 
It came into espeei.al promineiiee in the 11th 
(century, through the practices of the monk 
Doiuinieus lA)ri<.atus (t 1660) and of Peter Damian, 
C.ardinal of Ostia (t 1072). 'I'lui latter advocated 
the .substitution of self-ilagell.ation for the reading 
of penitential I’.salms, and (Wfiii drew up a .scale of 
values, making a thousand strok(‘s of the lash 
e<jual to tfiii I’salms. The penitenti.al scourging.s 
which St. Dominic (1170-1221) practi.st'd upon 
himself, the passionate flagellation of the early 
I^'raneiscans, and the introduetiou of collective 
flagellation into the monasteries, hel[)ed to form the 
mental attitude which was resoonsihle for the first 
serious outbreak of public flagellation, which began 
in Italy just aft(ir tlie middle of tlie l3tli century. 

It was a time of mental tension. I'here was 
an inner circle of ‘ Spirituals ’ w ho were highly 
wrought w'ith expectation that 1260 was to he the 
year of the new age of ‘ the Internal Gospel,’ pro¬ 
phesied by Joachim of Fiore ; the people generally 
were brought almost to the limit of tiiidurnnce by 
the woes of the ]*arty strife between the (Juelphs 
and Ghihelline.s ; and willial a powerful epidemic 
of the Plague came in 1259, 

Suddenly, in this same year, 12.59, without any 
organized propaganda, the city of Perugia was 
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seized with a contagion of penitence which showed 
itself in the form of tlap^ellation. It spread with 

g ’eat rapidity throa;,di Northern Italy, along the 
hine, and to the East as far as lioheinia. It 
affected all walks of life and all orders of 
society. A contein})orarv Chronicle {Monar.hi 
Patavini Chronimn) records that even little chil¬ 
dren of live years, entirely naked, joined these 
processions. All the flagellants carried scourges 
made of leather thong.s, and lashed themselves 
until the blood ran down their bodies. All sorts 
of sins were confessed, enemies were reconciled, 
vanities and follies were renounced, and men pre¬ 
pared themselves as for a new spiritual stage of 
ife. Salirnhene (1221-88) writes in his Chronicle,-, 

• The Flagellants came through the whole world (!). All men, 
both amall and great, noble knights and men of the people, 
scourged themselves naked, in procesHion through the cities, 
with the Bishops and men of religion at their hea«l ; and peace 
was made in many places, and men restored what they had 
unlawfully taken away ; and they confessed their sins so 
earnestly that the priests had scarce leisure to cat. In their 
mouths sounded words of CJod and not of man, and their voice 
was as the voice of a multitude * (in Mon. UUt. iii. 23K ff.). 

The still more famous gregarious outbreak of 
the contagion of penitential scourgin", which led 
to the formation of the lirotherhood or the Flagel¬ 
lants (often called the Ilrotherhood of the Cross), 
came in the year 1349, (xermany being the country 
where the movement showed its greatest power. 
It has generally been supposed that tlie outbreak 
was occasioned by the tearful devastation of the 
Black Death, but the investigations of Honiger 
(Der schwarze Tod in Deutschland) show that, in 
the incijiiency of the moveinent, tlie Flagellants 
preceded the appearance of the Black Death. As 
rumours came of the apr)roach of tlio Plague from 
the East, hands of penitents formed, in the hope 
that God would spare Europe if there were a 
sufficient measure of repentance. These bands of 
Flagellants began to form in Hungary, and the 
movement travelled rapidly westwards, gathering 
volume and power until all Christian lands were 
touched by it ; and incidentally it appears to have 
assisted in spreading the very plague which its 
organizers wore striving to avert. 

In its early stages the movement, tliough 
penetrated with entliusiasm, was well organized 
under the control of leaders. Whoever joined the 
brotherhood was hound to promise obedience to 
a captain, who was assisted by two lieutenants ; 
to have money enough to furnish at least four 
pfennigs a day for liis expenses ; to have the 
sanction of his wife, if he was a married man ; 
and to give assurance that he was reconciled with 
all men. The members of the brotherhood were 
forbidden to conver.se with person.s of the other 
sex, to enter any house without invitation, or to 
beg for anything, though tliey were free to accept 
lodging and meals—hut not for more than two 
days in any one town—if the hospitality were 
offered. Twice in the day, stripping to the waist, 
they lashed themselves with scourges, sometimes 
knotted, and sometimes supplied with iron points 
which embedded theniselve.s in the flesh. They 
believed that their blood would mingle with the 
shed blood of their Saviour, and that this practice 
of painful, penitential flagellation, continued for 
thirty-three days and a half, would w’a.sh the soul 
free of all taint of sin. As these ideas came to 
clearer consciousness in the minds of the Flagel¬ 
lants, they began to feel that the means of sal¬ 
vation were in their own hands, and that the 
mediation of the Church and its priesthood could 
he disj»ensed with. 

As the fervour of the movement increased, the 
influence of hymn-singing assumed a very im¬ 
portant rAle, as it had probably also done in the 
earlier movement of 1200, an<\ vast processions 
marched through the cities and the country dis¬ 


tricts a.s well, singing hymns which aroused poinilar 
enthusiasm, stirred feelings of penitence, glorilied 
the sutt'erings of Christ and the Mater Dolorosa, 
and gave the movement a great niarching power. 
These Flagellation-liymus appear to have had a 
permanent inlliience on religious singing in the 
Christian Church (see (’losener, Strasshurger 
Chronik \ Bartsch, Germania, xxv. [1880] 40 ff. ; 
Bitumker, Kathol. dcutsches Kirchenlied, ii. 201). 

Under the mental tension of the times, the 
liodily pain inflicted by flagellation, and the 
general social upheaval, it is not at all strange 
that considerable hysteria, in a variety of forms, 
appeared. Some of the Flagellants, in their con¬ 
sciousness of spiritual power, undertook to cure 
diseases, to cast out devils, and even to raise the 
dead. One of the most curious signs of hysteria 
was the appearance within the group of a letter of 
Christ which an angel was said to have brought 
from heaven, promising that all who should 
.scourge themselves for thirty-three and a half 
days should be partakers of the Divine gratie. 
This letter was read in many places by the leaders 
of the procession of Flagellants as a genuine celes¬ 
tial document, and jiroduced a profound impression 
among the highly-wrought populace. 

The Church authorities were not slow in dis¬ 
covering that the movement contained many seeds 
of danger. In its first hursts of contagious power, 
when thousands in a single city were sw'ept into 
it, little could he done to withstand its spread 
among the enthusiastic people ; hut, the moment 
the strange emotion began to spend itself and 
show signs of waning, the Church set to work to 
suppress it and to deal severely wibli all who 
taught or implied that men could clean.se themselves 
of sin by self-prescrihed and self-inflicted penance, 
without the mediation of the Church ; and in de¬ 
fence of social order the secular authorities joined 
in the work of checking organized flagellation. 
Pope Clement VI. and Emp(?.ror Charles iv., as 
well as the Sorhonne at Paris, united their efforts 
to prohibit, throughout Christendom, the continu¬ 
ance of flagellation-pilgrimages, while many sub¬ 
ordinate representatives of the Church and many 
heads of countries and of cities resorted to ex¬ 
treme measures to destroy what now seemed to 
them a dangerous fanaticism. The popular mania 
for flagellation was soon cheeked ; indeed, it waned 
of itself, as all such contagions do, as soon as the 
suggestive-idea loses its fascinat ion and its hypnotic 
spell, and an emotional rebound sets in. 

It was, however, not easy to manage the inner 
group of persons who through the movement had 
arrived at the radical view that self-inflicted pen¬ 
ance was sufficient for salvation, and that the 
mediation of the Church was unnecessary. Those 
who arrived at this view gradually formed a sect, 
and stubbornly maintained their heretical way of 
salvation. The subject became of such import¬ 
ance that in 1417 it was dealt with in the Council 
of Constance, and Chancellor Gerson wrote a 
tractate against the sect of Flagellants, against 
their contempt of sacramental penance within the 
Church, and their glorification of their own self- 
preacribed form of penance. For many years later 
the sect persisted in Thuringia and other regions, 
allying itself with chiliastic expectations and join¬ 
ing with many sporadic types of heresy. In fact, the 
after-effects of the great movement of Flagellation 
did not wholly pass away before the lleformation. 

Litbraturh.— fe. G. FBrstomann, Die chriatl. GeisslergeteM- 
schajten, Halle, 1828; W. M. Cooper, Flagellation and the 
FlagellantM, ed. London, 1908 ; J. F. C. Hecker, Epidemics of 
the Middle Ages, Ijondon, 1844 ; Sebastian Franck, Germaniae 
Chronicon, Frankfort, 1534 ; Jacob von Konirshoven, Elsass. 
und- Strassburg. Chronik, Leipzig, 1870-71 ; H. C. Lea, Hist. 

the Inquisition of the Miadle Ages, New York, 1888 ; C. 
Schmidt, ‘ Lied und Predict der Geissler von 1849,’ in SK, 
1837, p. 889tt.i Historia Flagellantiurn, written by Jacques 
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Boileau, published anonjmousljr, Paris, 1700; ' Monachi Patavini 
Ohronicon’ (in Muratori, Ant. I tat. viii. Ml; ‘The Chronicle 
of Saliaibene’ (in Monum&nta historica ad promyiciaa Parmtn- 
umet f'larentinampertinentia, iii. [I'arnaa, 1867]); R. HOnigrer, 
Der ichiuarze Tod in Deutschland, Berlin, 1882; F. Closener, 
Strassburger Chronik, Leipzig, 1870 ; C. Bartsch, Germania, 
XXV. (1880); W. B&umker, Kathol. deutsehe* Kirchenlied, 
Freiburg, 1883, vol. li. ; H. Haupt, ‘Geisselung, Kirchliche,’in 
PRE» Vi. (1809) 432^44. RUFUS M. JoNES. 

FLEECE (Greek and Roman).^—At a primi¬ 
tive stage of culture, fleeces were used as raiment 
or covering. In antiquity we find frequent traces 
of this use (Paus. iv. 11. 3, viii. 1. 6, x. 38. 3; 
M. Besnier, in Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘ Pelles,’ iv. 
37111’. ). The Libj-'ans were known to make their 
coverings, garments, and shoes out of goat’s hide 
only (Hipj)okr. irepl Ipys vovaov, in Wilamowitz- 
M oil end or tr, Griech. Ltschuch, ii. [190811’.] 271. 
30 ff.). Hides could also be used for bedding 
(Theocr. xxvii. 63), or they were placed on a hard 
seat as a kind of cushion ; cf. e.g. tne panther’s hide 
of tlie lielvedere torso (W. Amelung, Die Sculpturen 
dc.fi vaticanischen M^iseurns, ii. [Berlin, 1908] Off., 
)1. 2), or the lion’s hide on the fragment of a relief 
rom Perg^amon [Ath. Mitt. xxxv. [1910] 617, pi. 
27. 3). The Lares were represented as protectors 
of the fields by being accompanied by a dog 
and dressed in dogs’ skins (W. W. Fowler, Horn. 
Fest., London, 1899, p. 101; G. Wissowa, Rel. u. Kult. 
d. Rbmer, Munich, 1902, p. 151. 3). In Mamurius’ 
fur-clad appearance we must also, in the present 
writer’s opinion, see a purposed archaism. (11. 
Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr. g. Gesch. d. eleus. Kults, 
Munich, 1905, p. 27 f., and Pley, op. cit. infra, p. 24, 
hold a different opinion.) In none of these cases 
has the fleece a religious meaning any more than 
when the hunter hangs the hide of a killed lion on 
a fir-tree as an offering to Pan, the god of hunters 
{Anth. Pal. vi. 37. 3; cf. also G. Kaibel, 
gr., Berlin, 1878, no. 811), or when the hide of the 
sacrificed animal is, as usual, the priest’s share 
(Seboemann-Lip.siu.s, Griech. Altert. ii. [Berlin, 
1902] 447 f.; F. Puttkammer, Quornodo Greed in 
sacrificiis carnes distribuerint , Konigsberg, 1912, 
p. 7 If. ; sometimes the god is named as the re¬ 
cipient of the fleeces; cf. Dittenberger, Syll.^, 
Leipzig, 1898-1901, nos. 566. 14; 633. 10). 

On the other hand, a magic meaning attaches to 
the goat’s hide which women wear in the Dionysiac 
orgies, in order to become similar to the goat-like 
god (Hesychius, s.v. Tpa~yr](f)6poi; cf. also Paus. ii. 
23. 1), aiul in the same manner the n66ru-garment 
of the iSabazios mystics will have to be interpreted 
(P. Stengel, Die griech. Kultusaltert.^, Munich, 
1898, p. 146. 14 ; Arnob. v. 39, p. 209. 3, ed. Reiffer- 
scheid). We may not, however, as Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem. , 1889, p. 464 f.) suggests, read an analogous 
meaning into the passage of Lydus (de Mens. iv. 
65, p. 119. 19f., ed. Wiinsch) by altering the text, 
which is quite correct. 

The qualities of an animal could likewise be 
transferred to the wearer of its fleece. Pliny (LIN 
viii. 258) tells us that children were rendered fear¬ 
less by being covered with the hide of a fearless 
ass. Ilerakles renders the young Aias invulner¬ 
able by wrapping him in his own lion’s skin 
(Berthold, ‘ Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Aber- 
glauben der Griechen,’ Rel. Vers. u. Vorarb. xi. i. 
[Giessen, 1911] 8 11’.). 

The belief in the magic power of fleeces goes 
yet further (Riess, in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Aber- 
glauben,’ pp. 73, 79, 82, and passim ; Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Pelles,’ iv. 373. 27-.33 ; W. Kroll, 
Antikcr Aherglaube, Hamburg, 1897, p. 27; L. 
Heubner, de Incuhatione, Leii»zig, 1900, p. 27 f. ; 
Abt, in Schiele’si. [1909], s.v. ‘ Amulette,’ 
p. 452; F. Tambornino, ‘ De antiquorum daemon- 
isrno,’ Rel. Vers. u. Vorarb. VH. iii. [1909] 88; 

^ For a more general treatment, see art. Wool. 


Pley, 100, 102ff.). Not only are fleeces a help 
against all sorts of diseases (Pliny, xxix. 38), but 
in many cases they also have apotropa>ic power. 
On the one hand, the hide is endued with the same 
forces that are ascribed to the animal (Fehrle, 
Alemannia, 3rd8er., iv. 16, 19) ; on the other hand, 
the hide as such seems to have been credited with 
special influences, independent of the animal it 
belonged to. It is difficult to state, in each 
case, how far the belief in the magic power of a 
sacrificed animal’s skin must here be taken into 
account (ARIV xiii. [1910] 491 f. ; Kroll, ib. viii. 
[1905], Usenerheft, p. 40). Often the healing power 
of a hide was a perfectly natural one, os when 
fresh sheep-hides were laid upon bruises (Pliny, 
XXX. 118), in which case the warmth of the hide 
had a soothing efl'ect. It is difficult to draw the 
line between rational and magic use.s ; they appear 
side by side, as is customary in popular medicine. 
The lade i.s used in many ways: a stag’s hide is 
slept upon to quell the fe.ar of snakes (Pliny, xxviii. 
15()) ; a sleeve made of wolf's hide is worn to 
prevent one’s being poisoned or bewitched (Pliny, 
xxviii. 157); shoes made of beaver- or seal skin are 
potent against gout (ib. xxxii. 110; Alex. Trail, 
li. 681, Puschmann); the extremities are rubbed 
with fur, to relieve a terror or nose-bleeding (ib. 
xxviii. 61); amulets are wrapped in pieces of fur 
and worn (cf. Tambornino, l.c.); vines are cut with 
a scythe which has been wiped with the skin of a 
beaver, to prevent the grapes from being eaten by 
caterpillars (Pliny, xvii. ‘266) ; the vessel in whicn 
the seed-corn was kept was wrapped in the skin of 
a hymna, to ensure good germination (Geopon. ii. 
18. 8 ; Colum. ii. 9, 9; Pallad. x. 3. 1); a vineyard 
is protected from all sorts of evil if the skin of a 
seal or a strap made of sealskin is hung among the 
vines (Geopon. i. 14. 3 ; Pallad. i. 35. 15). In order 
to protect a farm from hail, one must carry the hide 
of a hyama, crocodile, or seal round its precincts, 
and then hang it up before the front-door (Geopon. 
i. 14. 5; cf. Pallad. i. 35. 14 ; Orjih. Argon. 762f.). 
A piece of the seal’s skin, which protects against 
lightning, is always worn (Suet. Aug. 90); during 
a thunderstorm one repairs to a tent made of seal¬ 
skin (Pliny, ii. 146) and hangs sealskins on the 
masts of ships (Lydus, de Mens. p. 181. 19ft’., ed. 
Wiinsch). Magic texts are written on hymna- 
hides (Wessely, ‘Neue gr. Zauberpap.,’ Denk- 
schriften d. Wiener Akaa., 1893, p. 26. 201. 203. 
206). Ashes of a burnt rani’s hide are used (Marc. 
Emp. 33. 56, n. 346, ed. Helmreich). Perhaps the 
strange recoru of Juppiter having reached heaven 
with the help of the golden fleece has something 
to do with tne magic, power of fleeces (Mythoyr. 
Vat. i. 24, where the text of the Vaticanus, according 
to O. Rossbach’s kind information, is as follows : 
‘[pellein auream] in qua iovis in celum ascendit ’); 
and it is not impossible that this golden fleece of 
the Argonaut legend has its origin in the same 
belief. That the possession of a golden fleece 
should ensure the Knightly power and dominion 
over the sun’s course (R. Eisler, Weltenmantel, 
Munich, 1910, p. 566. 6) is not corroborated by the 
Schol. on R. ii. 106, ed. Bekker (cf., however. Ear. 
El. 71811’.). The Pythagoreans altogether forbade 
the use of hides as coverings ; they allowed only 
linen for that purpose (laniblichus, Vita Pyth. 
100 ). 

Not only in magic, bnt also in cult, the super¬ 
natural properties of fleeces become clearly evident. 
And here, too, they are not specific pro])erties, but 
the very multiplicity of uses bears evidence of the 
magic cliaracter in general (cf, Harrison, Prolegom.^f 
Camb. 1908, p. 27). Thus, when, in the cult of Zeus 
Akraios, fleeces from Pci ion were used to attract 
rain (Nilsson, Griech. Festc, Leipzig, 1906, p. 6f.), 
we need not conclude that the fleece was chosen 
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as a simile for the clouded sky (Kisler, 8011“.). The 
other testirnonioH whicdi Fley (p. 21 11'.) adduces for 
the use of lleeces in rain-ina;.'ic do not helorifjj to the 
present category, or are very doubtful. Tiie a*"is 
of Zeus, however, may he inlcrpreted as a in 3 'thieal 
jaralleJ of tlie ‘ weatlier-lleeee,’ winch, when shaken 
)y the fj:od, had the power of producini' rain and 
storm {11. xvii. 59.'111’. ; O. (Jruppe, Griech. Myth.., 
Munieli, 1900, j). 823). This i.s not the only mar¬ 
vellous ino|)erty of the cef^is. It is above all a 
tf)6pT]Tpov, a nia^^ic terror, that puts foes to flight 
(.Schol, on II. XV. 29). In this connexion Athene 
lias taken it over. That the shield ’ is only 

a later Hta;^e of development (M. Mayer, Arch. 
Jahrb. vii. (18921 198), and that the tepfis is ori<.rin- 
ally a genuine lieece, is proved hy tlie fact that 
occasionally the godde.ss Avrajis her.self in the asgis 
(//. xviii. 204), and that the llornan Juno .So.siiita, 
\vho is clad in a goat’s liide (Wi.s.sowa, 117; JHS 

xxi. [19011 227), is nrobahly descended from an old 
Ionian type of Atiiene (Fetersen, Rom. Mitt. ix. 
[1894] 290 f.). 

The magic lieece is used in agrarian rites under 
the nariK* of hlov KifSioi', w'hich ha.s nothing to do 
with Zeus (Harrison, 2311’.). In the last third of 
the month Maimakt-erion tliere w'as a proce.s.sion 
in honour of the chthonie Mcilichios (Eu.st. nd Od. 

xxii. 481, p. i935 iaA/io; E. Ffuhl, f/c 

sarrif, |{erlin, 1900, p. 62; Nilsson, Ath. Mitt. 
xxxiii. [1908] 285), who later on was identified with 
Zeus. In this jiroce.ssion tlie 5iov/cySioj/mentioned 
hy Eust. (l.c.) was most jirohahly carried round. 
Since for the same period asacrilici^ to Zeusdeorgos, 
a kindred god to Zeus Mcilichios, is recorded (Frott, 
Ffisti /{(ten, Lei]»zig, 1896, pp. 7, 10 f.), and in the 
month JMaimaklerion fiehls were ploughed and corn 
HoW'ii (Freller-Ilohert, Gr. Myth. i. [llerlin, 1894] 
131. 2; (J. Thiele, Anlike J1 iinmd.diildc.r, llcrlin, 
1898, p. 58), the 51oi> Kifidiou was prohahly home 
round the tilled land, in order to protei^t the se<‘d 
within tliis magic circle against all evil (cf. also 
Freller, J\denion.. fray/n.Adip/Ajj^, 1838, p. 141, ami 
t he ahove-ment.ioned magic rit<! for protecting the 
farm against hail), Z('us Maimakte.s and the 
Maiinakteria (Freller-Ilohert, l.c.) have nothing to 
do with this festival (cf. Ffuhl, /.c., whose reasoning, 
however, is not satisfactoi y). On the other hancl, 
the festival Skirophoria, in which asacred ploughing 
and Bow'ing—evidently enacted in analogy to the 
profane ])loughing and sowing at that season—w-as 
perfornu'.d (Flut. Coning, prmc. 42, j). 144“), belongs 
to this sphere. Here, too, the 5iov Kiydtov was used 
(Suid. s. v. Scop ki^Siop), in the same manner, no doubt, 
as at the feast of Mcilichios. 'J’he (cathartic pro- 

f )ertie.s of the 5iop Kif>5Loi' Hccm to Inave developed 
ater out of its agrarian fumd-ions. Notonly^w'as 
the magic fleece able to ward off evil, but any one 
brought into touch with it was freed from all 
uncleanness and evil influences. Therefore, those 
in need of ritual cleansing placed themselves or 
their left foot (liesych, s.v. Aids Kifdiov; cf, Aine- 
lung, Atii della Pontif. Acc., 1905, p. 12811.) on 
such a fleece (Idey, 11 ; Fhryn. Prcc}). soph. p. 9. 
14 f., ed. IJorries; the ‘ fleece ’ on the scene repre.sent- 
ing the ‘ cleansing of Theseus ’ [Gnz. arch. ix. (1884) 
352f.; (Iruppe, p. 892. 1] is more than doubt¬ 
ful), and those who were submitted to the various 
cleansing ceremonies of initiation (Schoemann- 
liipsius, 414, 417) had to sit or stand on a fleece 
(Suid. l.c. ; Hauser, Ram. Milt. xxv. [1910] 287 f. ; 
to a diU’erent categn)ry must be assigned Aristoph. 
Niib. 730, cf, A. Hieterich, Kl. Schr., Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 117 ff.). The purpose of the fleece on a ‘ Tliracian 
rider’relief (zlihF XV. [1912] 157, pi. 1, no. 4) is not 
clear. Not a rain’s hide (Fley, 31), but the custom¬ 
ary net of inf idle that covers the Delphic omphalos, 
is figured in the scene in Muller-Wiescler (Dcnh- 
rndler, ii. [Gottingen, 1881], fig. 137, cf. p. 95). It is 


not impossible that the hide of the Calydonian boar 
shown in the temple of Athene Alea in Tegca 
(Fll.'^ter, ‘ lleliquienkult,’/ lpZ. Vers. u. Vorarb. V. i. 
[1909] 324 f.) may once have been used in a rite, 
but it is not very probable. 

It has been indicated above that the magic powers 
of fleeces were probably in part due to the fact that 
hides of sacrificed animals were used. The Slop 
K ifidiop originated from the skin of an animal offered 
as sacrificefFley, 11). This signification of sacrificial 
animals’ hides can be clearly recognized in several 
cases. The Upal yvpaLKes of tLe Andanian mysteries 
w'ere allowed to wear only soles of felt or of the 
skin of sacrificed animals (Dittenberg, no. 653. 
23 ; Prott-Zichen, Leges Grcec. Sacrce, II. i. [Leipzig, 
1906], p. 183, § 4). The albogalorus, which the 
Jlamen Dialis wore on his head, likew ise had to be 
made of the hide of a sacrificed animal (Fley^ 38 ; 
incorrectly explained in E. Samter, Familienfeste 
d. Grie.chtnu. Romer, Berlin, 1901, p. 37). Apron 
and straps of the liiperci w^ere cut out of the hide of 
the goat which had been sacrificed to Faun us (ARI F 
xiii. [1910]490 If.). The special importance of wool 
in religious rites probably finds its explanation in 
the significance oi the sacrificial hide. 

From a similar point of view* we must interpret 
the cu.stom of confarreniio, w here bride ami bride¬ 
groom sat on a seat covered with the fh>ece of a 
sacrificed sheep (Serv. ad Acn. iv, 374). But the 
sjiecial purport of this ceremony lies in the fact 
tiiat the sitting .side by side on the same fleece was 
to render the nuptial bond inviolable. The present 
writer considers it very improbable f hat there is 
any closer connexion bet.wecTi this (auemoii}^ and 
the pcliis lanata, on whi(4i in Lome th(‘. young wif e 
sat ilown as soon as she had entered the house of 
her husband (A. llossbach, Rinn. Fhe, Stuttgart, 
1853, p. 324 L). As thi.s custom i.s found also among 
other tribes (Samter, 101 f.), it must have an in¬ 
dependent nu'aning. Frobably it was a magic rite 
to promote fruitfulruiss, as the Indian parallel 
(Oldcnberg, Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 463) show's; in 
thi.s case again the fleece exerts its magic poweis. 
We do not know' the s]>ecial reason why the young 
juarried cou])le, in Attica, were visited by the 
priestess of Athene, bearing the a;gis (Suid. s.v. 
aiyU); but here, too, a magic rite may be sujjposed, 
for the purpo.se of fruitfulness. 

In .some dream-oracles it, Avas the cu.stom that he 
Avho interrogated the god laj' down to sleep on the 
hide of a sacrificed aniinai (Heubner, dc Inrub. 21 ; 
Eust. ad II. ii. 233, p. 1057, 64 ; for the oracle of 
Eauuus, cf. R. Heinze, Virgils ep. Tcr.hnik, Leipzig, 
190.3, p. 172. 2). The god was understood to be 
moved by the lieece of the animal that bad been con¬ 
secrated to liiin to give the desired enlightenment. 

LiTKRATiruK.— The leading sources and authorities have been 
noted in the article. An attempt to treat the Bifjnifleaneo of 
the fleece in ancient cult is offeied b}'J. Pley, ‘ De lanae in anti- 
quorum ritibus ubu,' in lit'l. I era. u. Vvrarfj. xi. ii. IGieasen, 
1V)111J ff. Tlmuj'h this don.s not exhaust the subject, the author’s 
leadiii" idea of tdose retalionahip between fleece and wool is 
correct and important. L. DEUBNER. 

FLIES.— See Animals, Baalzebub. 
FLOOD.— See Deluge. 

FLOWERS. — The purpose of the present 
article is to discuss briefly the growth of an ap¬ 
preciation of flowers amongst civilized peoples in 
ancient and modern times.* 

1. Jewish.—An examination of the references 
to flow'ers in the OT yields almost entirely negative 
results. The country in which the Jews lived 
was carpeted with flowers, esjiecially in the early 
spring; and their variety and beauty elicit the 

1 For other aspects of the subject, see art. Trim and 
Plants. 
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admiration of travellers to-day. The flowers in 
Palestine which specially attract the traveller’s 
attention are the tulip, poppy, hyacinth, cyclamen, 
asphodel, Star of IJethlehem, crocus, mallow, and 
scarlet anemone. So little thought did the Jews 
give to their flowers that, os far as we know, they 
did not bestow distinctive names unon all of them. 
Thus the lleb. word shiis/uin, which is now applied 
by the inhabitants of Palestine to anemones, tulips, 
and ranunculi, is rendered in the LXX by Kplvov, 
and in English bv ‘lily.’ Its use in Ca 5^’(‘his 
lips are [as] lilies’) suggests that both here and in 
the NT KpLvov should be rendered by ‘scarlet 
anemone’—one of the commonest and most beauti¬ 
ful flow'ers in Palestine (cf., however. Low, JK 
viii. 88 f.). The representation of pomegranates 
on the pillars of tlie Temple (1 K 7^*- and on the 
priestly ephod (Ex 28^) w^as probably borrowed 
from Egypt. According to Flinders Petrie (fZ/V/i 
i. 2(jh), the design of bells and pomegranates is the 
old Egyptian lotus-and-bud border. 

If by the appreciation of flowers be meant the 
appreciation either of their natural beauty or of 
their mystic signilicance, apart from a recognition 
of their ornamental use, it would be hard to quote 
any passage from the OT which wouhl suggest 
such apimeciation. The Jew, w’ho inhabited a 
country which was more or less surrounded by 
deserts, had a vivid ajipreciation of the fertility of 
his owm land. Thus, one of the Psalmists says: 
‘I’lie valleys also are covered over with corn ; they 
shout for joy, they also sing’ (Ps (>5'''). Its 
fertility was often used as a symbol of spiritual 
blessings, both in the Psalms and in the latter 
part of Isaiah, wliere tlie prophet calls nium the 
ti'ees and mountains to rejoice w'ith him in view 
of what (dod had a<a:omplislied : ‘ Break forth into 
singing, ye niduritairis, () forest, and every tree 
therein ’ (Is d4--‘); and, again : ‘ The mountains and 
the hills sliall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands’ 
(r)")^'). The w'ords which immediately followg 
‘ Instead of the t horn shall come up the fir-tree, 
and instead of tlie brier shall eome u]> the myrtle 
tree,’ seem to show that the predominant thonglit 
in the mind of the writer w'as that of the glorious 
fertility wliich the blessing of Jahweh should 
bring to His land. 

'I’lie New .leriisalein, the description of w hich 
in the Apocalyfise is largely based ujion the Jewish 
imagery of the Q'T, is like a gorgeous palace 
blazing with metal and jewels, but it has no 
flowers. Tlie ‘never fading flowers’are a Chris¬ 
tian addition to the Jewish conception of Paradise. 

2. Graeco-Roman. —When we turn from Hebrew 
Co Greek and Roman literature, we find the ap¬ 
preciation of flowers hardly more developed. In 
Greek and Latin writers we find proofs of careful 
observation of natural scenes, but few or no traces 
of a sympathetic contemplation of flower.s. They 
were constantly used as ornaments or decorations, 
and the prettiness of their form and colour was 
recognized ; but, if we may judge from the litera¬ 
ture which has survived, there was no apprecia¬ 
tion of their glory and significance such as could 
inspire Wordsw orth to write : 

* To me the niennest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’ 

Theocritus and Meleager contain frequent refer¬ 
ences to flowers, but even they did not look upon 
them as beautiful in themselves. The only ap¬ 
proach in Greek art to such an ajipreciation is in 
the acanthus leaves carved on the Corinthian 
columns ; hut this is conventionalized and reduced 
to a geometrical formula. 

3- Christian.—It would he impossible to find in 
classical or in Jewish pre-Christian literature any 
parallel to the saying of Christ, ‘ Consider the 


lilies of the field, how they grow^’ (Mt 6**). This, 
and the further statement that not all the wealth 
of the world, or the gorgeous raiment w hich wealth 
might provide, could make a man as beautiful as 
a flower of the field, constituted a new' revelation. 
It must have been startling, indeed, to His audience 
to hear one of their commonest How ers compared 
with the greatest of their kings, and to his uisad- 
vantage. How little the Jews and those to whom 
the words of Christ afterw'ards came were pre- 

f iared to appreciate this teaching may he inferred 
rom the fact that, although practically every 
other saying of Christ is commented on by early 
Christian writers, there is aiiparently no reference 
to these w'ords for a thousand years after they 
were uttered. Many centuries were to pass before 
His followers could claiiu tiiat they had obeyed 
this teaeliing of their Master, 

In the 15th cent., when landscape painting w-as 
for the first time practised in Eurojio, flowers 
began to be introduced not merely as ornamental 
accessaries, but as an integral part of the painting. 

Althougli there is something artificial and un¬ 
natural in the conception of a flower garden, which 
is an attempt to idealize Nature, neverl heless the 
development of a taste for flow er gardens may be 
regarded as a rough index of the develojinient of 
an appreidation of the beauty of flowers. Bacon, 
in his essay ‘on Gardens,’ su|)fdies a list of flowers 
which should he in bloom during each successive 
month of the year, and urges that the garden 
should be HO ordered that ‘things of beauty’ 
should be ahvays ‘in season.’ He recognizes that 
the love of gardening rejircsents a higher ideal 
than the love of architecture. Thus he writes : 

‘ (Jod Almifi-hty lirst planted a jfarden, and indeed it is the 
pureet of linman pleasures; it is the ik'roatest refreshment to 
the spirits of man, without which hnildin(j:8 and palaces are but 
f^ross handiworks : and a man shall ever see that, when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build stately 
sooner than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater 
perfection.’ 

’J’lur artificiality wliicli, after Bacon’s time, char¬ 
acterized I’higlish and still more French gardens, 
W'as not unknown in his own time, for he w'litcs: 
‘ I for my iiart do not like images cut out in 
junijter.’ 

The modern appreciation of the beauty of flowers, 
which found expression in (ioethe {tnd Words- 
w’orth, was an outcome of flie general movement 
towards the appreciation of Nature and of natural 
scenery whicli dates from the Renaissance. The 
influence of Augustine and tho.se who adopted him 
as their master had led men to associate evil with 
every form of matter, and made it difficult for 
them to regard it as a vehicle wherehj' the un- 
w'ritten thoughts of the Creator might be expressed. 
One of the lirst English writers to expre.ss the 
latter idea was Thomson (1700-1748), who wrote : 

‘There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 

. . . not a flower 

Hut shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 

Of His unrivall’d pencil.’ 

Half a century later Wordsworth wrote : 

• One impulan from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can.’ 

The mystic consciousness of the Divine message 
which plants and flowers have to give to those 
who can receive it, which Wordsworth po.ssessed, 
has been shared by many who have w’ritten since 
his time, 

4. Japanese. —Of non-Christian nations, whether 
in ancient or modern time, the Japanese possess by 
far the most striking appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers. Baron Hiibner, contrasting the develop¬ 
ment of an appreciation of the beauty of flowers 
and of natural scenery in Europe with that found 
in Japan, writes: 
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"The Japanese are wonderful lovers of nature. In Europea 
feeling for beauty has to be rlevfIopi!(l by e<luoation. Our 
peawints will talk to you of Die fertility of the soil, of the 
abundance of water so useful for their niills, of the value of their 
woorls, but not of the picturcsnue charms of the country. They 
are not perhaps entirely insensible to them, but if they do feel 
them, it is in a vague, undefined sort of way, for which they 
would be puzzled to account. It is not so with the Japanei 
labourer. With him the sense of beauty is innate.’ 

In the 9th cent. A.D. the .lapaneae Emperor Sa"a 
held f^arden parties during the flowering of the 
ciierry blos-sorns, at which the literati of the day 
compoHed verses in honour of flowers. 

At the present day some of the most important 
festivals observed in Japan are tho.se connected 
with tlie hlos.sorning of certain flowers. The 
cherry-blossom festival is preceded by that of the 
plum, and followed in siiecession by those of the 
peony, wistaria, iris, chrysanthemum, and maple. 
Every Japanese is familiar with tlie ode written by 
the poet Motoori in the 17th cent., of which a 
translation given by a Japanese is : 

‘Should any one aek me whaf. tlie spirit of Japan is like, I 
should ])oirit to the hlos.ioms of the wild cherry-tree bathing in 
the heaius of the morning sun.’ 

The lotus is the flower specially associated with 
Buddhism and the spirit world, and the figure of 
Buddha is often represented as seated on a lotus 
flower. Lotus flowers nmde of gold or silver paj)er 
are carried at funerals, and tombs are decorated 
w’ith them at the Festival of the Dead. Lotus 
leaves are also used to wrap the food ofl’erings for 
the spirits of the dead. 

The Japanese treatment of flowers proceeds on 
conventional lines. In every scliool a very large 
amount of time is devoted to the instruction of the 
scliolars in the art of arranging flowers according 
to traditional rule. The standard by which they 
judge of the beauty of flowers is wholly diflerent 
from tliat acceni ed in Europe, and seems to many 
European.s liiglil y artificial, 'riie mass of hlo.s.soms 
present in a European hou(|uet would not convey 
any pleasing iinprc.ssion to a Jaimnese. They 
study the growth and habits of the plant whi(rli 
jroduces the flower, and pay great regard to stem, 
eaf, and bud, and to their balanee and linear 
distribution. Tlio art of flower arrangement is 
said to have been intro(luce<l into Ja|)an in the 6 th 
cent. A.D., and several Chinese priests are referred 
to in early Japanese works as teachers and ex¬ 
ponents of this art in connexion with various 
religious ceremonies. The present style of flower 
arrangement was developecl later, and was siicci- 
ally encouraged by a Jananc.se shogun who lived 
in the 17th century. There is a good deal of 
symbolism involved in the choice and arrangement 
of flowers, and many weird superstitions, derived 
from Chinese pliilosophy and connected with good 
and bad luck, are associated with the arrangement 
and subsequent disposition of the flower.s. 

Although the Jai)anese a,re the most painstaking 
gardeners to he found anywhere in the world, 
flower gardens such as are common in Europe can 
hardly be said to exist. The Japanese garden is 
a landscape garden. For nearly flve centuries 
Japanese artists have been studying and elaborat¬ 
ing the rules for the formation of landscape gardens 
laid down by their predecessors, and with fa.seinat 
ing results. By a careful process of selection and 
cultivation, forest trees have been reiluced to a 
fiftieth part of their normal size, so that their size 
may harmonize with the tiny garden in which they 
are to he planted. The object of these gardens is 
to reproduce the ellect created in the mind of the 
spectator by an extensive landscape. The older 
land 8 ca])e gardeners who are credited with intro¬ 
ducing thi.s art into Japan were Buddhists, and 
they endeavoured by their art to expre.ss in sym¬ 
bolic form ideas such as content, calm, and piety. 

5 . Chinese. — The Chinese cultivate market 


gardens with laborious care, and are fond of con¬ 
structing flower gardens in wliich l»are rocks and 
ponds are the principal features. These do not, as 
a rule, contain any flower beds, but flowering 

i dants are arranged in pots of various designs, 
^'lowers grow throughout China in prodigal pro¬ 
fusion, and the Cliinese are specially fond of those 
which have sweet scents. They also use flowers 
and their artificial substitutes as ornaments to put 
in their liair, but they generally have little ap- 
j>reciation of flowers apart from their regard for 
them as ornaments or as providing sweet scents. 

6 . Hindu, etc. —In India, flower gardens are 
rare, tliough flowers are extensively used for mak¬ 
ing garlands to be worn on festive occasions or to 
show lionour to strangers. As artificial flowers, 
how'ever, are extensively manufactured and used 
for similar purposes, it can hardly be maintained 
that their use in this way by the peoples of India 
denotes any real appreciation of their beauty. The 
liigveda consists of hymns addressed to Nature- 
gods ; and in the Atliarva, (lowers are mentioned 
only in magic charms. In later Indian literature, 
however, lyric and dramatic poetry, as well as 
elegant pro.se literature, contains many allusions 
to flowers which evince a real love of them, just 
as in later Jewish literature there are repeated 
references to the beauty of the floral world (cf. the 
references in Blau’s index to BoliLlingk’s Ind. 
Spruche, St. Feter.sburg, 1870-73; Lovv’.s art. 
‘rlanls,’ in JE\ and various artt, on individual 
flowers, e.g. ‘ Lily’ and ‘ Hose,’ in the same work). 
In Muhammadan Fersia, flowers receive erjual 
consideration tlironghout literature (cf. Pliilipp, 
Beitrdge zur Darstciluug des pers. Lchens nach 
Muslih-uddin Sadi, Halle, 1901, p. 5f.), while 
even l‘ahlavi literature made each flower sacred to 
a god ling xxvii. 2i[SBE y. (1880) 103f.]). 

Amongst the pagan races of Africa the traveller 
who stops to pick wild flowers, or who expresses 
any admiration for them, is in danger of being 
mistaken for a lunatic. In Micronesia and Poly¬ 
nesia, the attitude is diflerent, for there flowers 
and garlands form an important addition to the 
toilet, and their beauty and perfume receive 
recognition (Waitz-Herland, Anthropologie der 
Naturvblker, Leipzig, 1800-72, V. ii. 63, vi. 45, 
and authorities there cited). 

LirKRATURB.— BeaideB the literature mentioned in the art., see 
A. Biese, Development 0 / Feeling for Nature, London, 1905. 

Chaulks H. KornN.soN. 

FCETICIDE.—Destruction of thehuman embryo 
has not among any people become a social habit, 
as general infanticide has done among some moilei n 
primitive communities and among the ancient 
Greeks and Italians. Throughout history its pre¬ 
valence has been sporadic. One section of a race may 
practise it, while another, though conterminous, 
may forbid it, and yet another may be stated to be 
ignorant of its possibility.^ Its practice does not in¬ 
volve any high degree of knowledge, for the crudest 
methods of manipulation, coinciding at times with 
tho.se accidents which produce natural abortion or 
miscarriage, are found among the lower races.* Nor 
does it, at any stage of culture, necessarily imply a 
depraved condition of sexual morality. As often 
as not—for instance, among the ancient Italians in 
many cases, and among many modern savage tribes 
—the sole reason is poverty. The crime thus is 
parallel in one aspect with infanticide and preven¬ 
tion of conception. 

‘The game considerationa,’ saya Westermarck, ‘a« induce 
__.'ajfcs to kill their new-born infanta also induce them to 
destroy the fetus before it has proceeded into the world from 
the mother’s body.’® 

1 So in the East Indian Archipelago(J. O. F, Riedel, De sluik- en 
kroesharige Ransen, Hague, 1^6, pp. ‘^4 [Buru], 302 (Tenimber 
and Timorlaut]). 

3 lb. 358. 
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BeBide.s the hardships of wild life and the intense 
Btriigfile for existence in modern civilization, there 
are secondary reasons for the practice. A per¬ 
verted diathesis may induce the mother to forgo 
the trouble of pregnancy, birth, and rearing.* 
More often it is in order to conceal illicit inter¬ 
course.^ The length of the period of suckling, 
which may drive the husband ^ form other ties, is 
also a contributory factor. And the same reason 
applies when the mother has already a child at the 
breast.® 

Whatever be the reasons operating to induce 
the destruction of a new life, the crime, as already 
noted, has nowhere and at no time been a social 
habit. The progressive evolution of culture in¬ 
volves tlie displacement of infanticide proper by 
foeticide, and in the last half century foeticide itself 
has been largely displaced by the artificial preven¬ 
tion of conception. 

Thesocial attitude towards the crime hasfollowed 
a similar evolution. Rude indifference to child- 
murder has given place in advancing culture to 
abhorrence, while destruction of the unl)orn child 
was regarded as venial in comparison. The whole 
question of ethical valuation was complicated by 
the speculations of early animistic philosophy, 
which from the Greek period were applied to the 
elucidation of biological facts. Both tlie sentiment 
and the hjgislation, ecclesiastical and civil, of 
Western civilization have been largely influenced 
by the incidence of these ideas. A broad line, 
lastly, can fie drawn between barbarian, classical, 
and Oriental ethics on the one hand and Christian 
on the other, with regard to the value attached to 
the unborn life and the rights of the individual 
over it. 

Among the lower and the higher races alike the 
moral objection to the crime varies directly as the 
social consciousness of the duty of augmenting the 
birth-rate. Hence it may be laid down that in¬ 
fanticide and foeticide tend to decrease with the 
passage from a natural to an artificial method of 
subsistence. Where agricultural and pastoral cul¬ 
ture are established, the importance of numbers is 
realized. In a secondary degree the objection 
varies inversely as the sexual morality, dependent 
upon the matrimonial system of any given people. 
Cases of mere luxury, as in pagan Greece and 
Rome, are of little significance. An example of 
the direct variation may bo found in the early 
ilebreivs ; and of its modern form in the modern 
European peoples, including the Jews. Examples 
of the inverse variation may be seen in the H indus 
and Muhammadans, where the results of the matri¬ 
monial system have overlaid the primary objection 
to fcBticide. 

Among semi-civilized peoples it is just possible 
to connect the existence of the moral objection 
with upward progress from the natural and pre¬ 
carious mode of subsistence. In Samoa, for in¬ 
stance, artificial abortion was very prevalent. 
Here there is possibly an indirect influence of 
sexual morality.* The Dakotas did not regard it 
as a crime, though the generality of Indian tribes 
did so regard it.® A good example is the case of 
the Kafirs : 

' The procuring of abortion, although universalis'practised by 
all classes of females In Kafir society, is nevertheless a crime of 
consideruhle magnitude in the eye of the law ; and when brought 
to tiie knowledge of the chief, a fine of four or five head of cattle 
is inflicted. The accomplices are equally guilty with the female 
herself.'« 

As distinguished from infanticide, destruction 

1 MI i. 899, 41S; Ploss-Bartels, Dai WtiW, Leipzig, 1902, i. 
861 f. 

3 Ih. 8 Spencer-Oillena, 61, 264 ; »608. 

4 G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, pp. 79, 280. 

6H. Schoolcraft, Indian Tribet, I’hiiad. 1863-67, 111. 24S; 
Ploss-Bartels, 1. 848. 

® Warner, in Maclean, Compendium of Kafir La/wa and 
Cuitomt. Mt. Coke, 1868, p. 62. 


of the embryo involves no conflict with the instinct 
of maternal or parental love. 

‘Considering,’ as Westermarck observes, 'that the same 
degree of sympathy cannot be fell with regard to a child not 
yet born as with regard to an Infant, it is not surprising to find 
that feticide is practised without objection even by some peoples 
who never commit infanticide.' Ue instances Samoa and the 
Mitchell Islands. 1 

Foiticide is not referred to in the Mosaic law. 
The omis.sion is one indication, among many, of 
tlie intense regard felt by tlie Jewisli people for 
parenthood and the future of their race, llinduism 
and Islam show an inconsistency between tlieory 
and practice. 

‘In a country like India . . . whore six-sevenths of the 
widows, whatever tlieir age or i>ositioii in life may be, are 
absolutely debarred from re-marriage, and arc compelled to rely 
uiKin the uncertain support of their relatives, it is scarcely 
surprising that great crimes should be frequently practised to 
conceal the results of immorality, and that the procuring of 
criminal abortion should, especially, be an act of almost daily 
commission, and should have become a trade among certain of 
the lower iiiidwives.’ * 

Yet the old laws forbade it and classed it as 
murder, placing it in the same category as homi¬ 
cide, neglect of the Vedas, incest, and the drinking 
of spirituous liquor.* It is one of the three acts 
which make w’omen outcastes, the others being the 
murder of a husband or of a Braiiman.* The myth 
of ‘the wiping ofl of sins’ in the Atharvaveda 
denounces the abortioni.st, the bhrunahan, whose 
name and crime end the lists : ‘ beyond him who 
has committed an abortion the sin does not pass.’* 
Buddhism naturally included it in its denunciation 
of the destruction of any form or degree of life. 
The bhikkhu ‘who intentionally kills a human 
being, down to procuring abortion, is no Samana, 
and no follower of the Sakyaputta.’® 

In Persia, according to rolak, abortion is regu¬ 
larly practised to jiieveut illegitimate births; and 
legislation ignores the crime.'* In Turkey there 
is the same indifl’ereuce, and the jiractice is not 
uncommon.® 

The A vesta theorizes on the date at w'hich the 
embryo becomes animate, and its condemnation 
of foeticide is detailed. 

“‘That man doei not follow the way of the Law, O Zara- 
thushtra, who commits the Baodhovareta crime with a damsel 
and an old woman,” said Zarathushtra.’* Describing the crime, 
the Vendidad{xv. 18 ff.) says that, if a maid who is with child 
unlawfully tells her lover, ' 1 have conceived by thee,’ and he 
replies, * Go then to the old woman and apply to her for one of 
her drugs, that she may procure thee miscarriage,’ and the old 
woman brings some banga or shaita, that kills in the womb or 
expels the fmlus, and the man says, * Cause thy fruit to perish,’ 
‘ the sin is on the head of all three.’ 

The penalty was that for wilful murder. When 
a woman has been pregnant for four months and 
ten days, the child is formed and a soul added to 
its body.*® The uttering of a charm is also fre¬ 
quently a factor, for ideas of magic naturally in¬ 
trude even in such practices as this. Similarly the 
Greenlanders supposed that an abortion was trans¬ 
formed into an evil spirit, angiaq, which avenged 
the crime.** 

In his eugenic proposals, Plato recommends that 
no child be sufl’ered to come to the birth when the 
parents have passed the age assigned for procrea¬ 
tion.** Aristotle, carrying on the Hellenic tradi¬ 
tional objection to the existence of imperfect or 
deformed children, recommends abortion oefore the 
foetus is animate, in cases where the mother has 

J MIX. 413f. 

8 CheverB, Report on Medical Jurisprudence in the Bengal 
Presidency, Calcutta, 1854, p. 712. 

8 Sacred Laws of the A ryat (SEE li. [1897] 74, 281). 

4 lb. {SDK xiv. [188‘Z] 133); see Laws of Manu {SEE xxv, 
[1886]), V. 90. 

5 Hymns of the Atharvaveda (SEE xlil. [1897] 165, 621). 

« Vinaya Texts (SEE xiii. [1881] ‘235). 

7 Polak, Die Persien, l>eipzig, 1865. i. ‘217. 

8 Plosa-Bartels, i. 846. ^ SEE xxiii. [1883] 836. 

10 SDK iv, [1896] 177 ff. 

o llink, Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, Edinburgh, 1876, 
pp. 46, 439 f. 

W Plato, Hep. V. 46( 
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already given birth to the nuinl)er of children en 
joined by the State.* Under the Roman Empire 
the practice of fmticide wa-s carried on for reasons 
of poverty, sensuality, or luxury. Seneca speaks of 
it as practised by fashionable women in order to 
preserve their beauty.^ Lecky concludes : 

‘ It wa« probably regarded by the Everag^e Romans of the 
later days of Paganism nutch aa Englishmen in the last century 
regarded convivial excesses, as certainly wrong, but so venial as 
fcarcely to deserve censure.’^ 

An attempt was made by the Antonines to pre 
vent the loss of children consequent upon the 
practice,* 

Greeks and Romans made a commencement of 
speculation as to the biolo{.,Mcal value of the em¬ 
bryonic life. Di.Htinguishlng sharply between 
fceticide and infanticide, they put it that the un¬ 
born child was not homo, not even infans, but 
merely a spts anhnantis. It was regarded, not 
incorrectly, as merely a part of the mother, as the 
fruit is a part of the tree until it falls.® 

Christian philosonhv, and consequently Christ 
legislation, applieu irom tlie first ‘ tlie heall 
sense of the value and sanctity of infant life 
which so broadly distinguishes Christian from 
pagan societies’^ to this more subtle form of 
infanticide. 

‘ Prevention of birth,' asnertB Tertnllian, ‘ la a precipitation 
of murder; nor does it matter whether one take away a life 
when formed, or drive it away while forming. He also is a mai 
who is about to be one. Even every fruit already exists li 
Its seed.’ 

Empirical knowledge was combined with Aris¬ 
totle’s doctrine to establish a theory of embryoni 
animation. Tliis, of course, is to be di.stiiiguislied 
from * quickening,’ which may commence some 
hundred days after coruaqition, Aristotle held 
that the soul of the zygote at concej)tion was the 
vew'tative only, that after a few daj\s it was 
informed by the animal soul, and later by the 
rational. llis followers distinguislied between 
the male and female embryo in the date of anima¬ 
tion. The male was regarded as being animated 
forty days after conception, the female eighty 
days. Later the moment of animation was hxed 
for both sexes at the fortieth day. The Roman 
jurists adopted tlie latter view.® The general 
distinction oetween the animate and the. inanimate 
hetus was clearly held by Canon and Roman Law 
alike, and lasted to modern times. It was applied 
in practice by Augustine thus: 

The body Is created before the eoul. The embryo before It 
is endowed with a soul is ui/ormatus, and its deHtruction by 
human agency la to be punished with a fine. The embryo 
/(trmatui is endowed with a soul; it Is an animate being ; its 
destruction Is murder, and is to be punished with death.n 

Throughout the Middle Ages women guilty of 
the crime, which, however, was of rare occurrence, 
were condemned on the capital charge, as the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council had ordained.*® 

There was to the theory a natural corollary that 
the embryo formatus required to be baptized if it 
would be saved. Augustine held that the embryo 
might share in the resurrection,** Fulgentius 
argues: 

* It la to be believed beyond doubt that not only men who are 
come to the use of reason, but infants, whether they die in 
their mother's womb or after they are born, without baptism 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are punished 
with everlasting punisliment in eternal fire, because, though 
they have no actual sin of their own, yet they carry along with 
them the condemnation of original sin from their first conception 
and birth.* J3 


Aquinas, however, was of opinion that infants 
dying before birth might perhaps be saved,* 
Nieanwhile some Councils made no distinction 
between the periods of gestation, and condemned 
all fceticide as murder,^ 

Interesting variations of opinion are found as to 
the right of abortion. Plato and Aristotle held 
that the mother possessed the right. The Stoics 
held that the foetus was merely the fruit of the 
womb, and that the soul was not acquired until 
birth. The Roman theory and practice were in 
many points far from clear, but the view prevailed 
that the father alone bad the right to order 
abortion.* 

Aa early as the 4th cent., Gregory of Nyssa had 
evolved a theory anticipatory of Neo-Vitalism, 
He held that one and the same principle of life 
quickened the new organism from the first moment 
of its individual existence, and that, instead of the 
organism developing the life, the vital principle 
built up the organism.* 

Modern biology holds that the zygote is a new 
individual from the moment, not of ‘conception’ 
in the vague and popular sense, but of penetration 
of the ovum by the spermatozoon. Modern legisla¬ 
tion holds much the same view, but is less severe 
upon fmticide than upon infanticide. Popular 
sentiment has always tended to regard the life of 
the embryo as less sacred than the life of the infant. 
Modern Papal Bulls condemn criminal abortion as 
unlawful, and punish it with excommunication.* 
Ecclesiastical influence had, until the 18th cent., 
been predominant in exacting extreme penalties 
against the practice. 'J’he humanitarian move¬ 
ment succeeded in abolishing the penalty of death.® 
Apart from the Papal tribunal, modern legi.slation 
puni.sbes the crime with imprisonment. Medical 

a position midway between that of the classic lawyers 
)f the later Christian ecclesiaHtics. It i.s on the whole 
in favour of sacrificing the fmtus whenever the interests of the 
nmther demand such a sacrifice. General medical opinion is 
not, however, prepared at present to go further, and is distinctly 
disinclined to aid the parents in exerting an unqualified control 
over the hetus in the wonil), nor is it yet disposed to practise 
abortion on eugenic grounds. . . . Society itself must assume 
the responsibility of protecting the race.*’ 

In medical circles there has recently been consider¬ 
able discussion, which Ellis has analyzed in a valu¬ 
able summary,* on the ethics of the question. One 
aspect of this is a return to the Greek view that 
the right of deciding upon the operation rests 
with the mother. Thus, though 

‘ alike on the side of practice and of theory, a great change has 
taken place in the attitude towards abortion, it must, however, 
clearly be recognized that, unlike the control of procreation by 
nieth^s for preventing conception, facultative abortion hais 
not yet been embodied in our current social morality.’ > 

The practice is said to be ‘ extremely common * 
in England, France, Germany, and the United 
States.*® Perhaps tliis estimate is too high. In 
France, at least, there is a tendency on the part 
of the law towards leniency, only professional 
abortionists, as a rule, being punished. 

As for the eugenic aspect of the question, it can 
hardly be separated from the social. 

‘Whenever,* eajr* Baleetrini, ‘abortion becomes a social 
custom, it is the external manifestation of a people’s decadence, 
and far too deeply rooted to be cured by the mere attempt to 

S tress the external manifestation.' 
len Key argues that a civilization which permits the 
slaughter of Its carefully selected adults in war has not yet won 
the right to destroy deliberately even its most Inferior vital 


practice 

'occujties 
and that c 
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products in the womb. . . . The blind and aimle-ss anxiety to 
cherish the most hopeless and degraded forms of life, even of 
unborn life, may well be a weakness, and, since It ofteji leads to 
incalculable suffering, even a crime. But . . . before we are 
entitled to take life deliberately for the sake of purifying life, 
we must learn how to preserve it by abolishing such destructive 
influences, war, disease, bad industrial conditions, as are easily 
within our social power as civilized nations.^ 

Ellis well observes that ‘ the necessity for abortion 
is precisely one of those results of reckless action 
which civilization tends to diminish.’^ The olwerva- 
tion includes tlie abortion which is necessary for 
the saving of a mother’s life, and the various 
applications of the practice by the licentious and 
depraved, 

Litkraturb.—T here is an extensive modem literature, 
periodical and polemical, but the works cited in the article 
fully refer to it. A. E. CrAWLEY. 

FOLKLORE.*—i. Definition and scope.—Folk¬ 
lore ^consists of customs, rites, and beliefs belonging 
to individuals among the people, to groups of 
oeople, to inhabitants of districts or places; and 
)clonging to them apart from and oftentimes in 
tlelinite antagonism to tlie accepted customs, rites, 
and beliefs of the State or the nation to which the 
people and tlie groups of people belong. These 
customs, rites, and beliefs are mostly kept alive by 
tradition, that almost universal desire to carry or» 
without alteration what one’s parents or prede¬ 
cessors performed or professed. They owe tl»eir 
preservation partly to the fact that great masses 
of the ])(!opIe do not belong to tlie civilization 
whicli towers over tliein and which is never of 
their own creation ; ]iartly to certain of the people 
being isolated from centres of thought and culture. 
Some beliefs, hut no customs or rites, are due to 
those })ersons or generations of itersons who, being 
peculiarly stunted in their mental eqnijiinent, are 
unable to understand tlie j)benomena of nature or 
the results of civilization, Wc may classify these 
two distin(!t branches of folklore as traditiunal 
pxi/rholofjirnl. 

2. Materials.—The tradition-founded customs, 
rites, and beliefs constitute by far tiie larger mass 
of the folklore which has been collected ami pub¬ 
lished in almost every country in Eurojjo. P.sycho- 
logical beliefs are much rarer. Unfortunately, the 
two groups have never been kept separate from 
each other even by students of folklore, and argu¬ 
ments based upon a belief which is wiiolly of 
psychological origin may be entirely fallacious and 
misleading unless it is used strictly in accord with 
its position in folklore classification. 

It is obvious that tradition may carry us very far 
back into the past, and intleed it is one of the facts 
of traditional folklore, which is the most generally 
claimed and understood, that almost invariably 
research leads the investigator to the very earliest 
jhases of racial and social life. Psychological 
olklore, on the contrary, relates only to the 
present, or rather to the period contemporary with 
the existence of the belief. This contrast is funda¬ 
mental, but it does not entirely separate the two 
classes. The investigator is met with a pheno¬ 
menon of peculiar significance, namely, that 
research into psychological folklore leads not only 
to the genesis of each particular belief widen 
comes under that head, but thence by analogy to 
the best explanation of the genesis of all belief. 
The unity of folklore exists in its origins. The 

1 Century of the Child, New York, 1900, ch. 1., suimnarized by 
Ellis, 610. 

a Op. at. 611 . 

* The purpose of the present article is to flx the definition and 
scope of folklore, and to indicate generally the materials for 
study, their historical value, and their scientific treatment. 
Details will be found in the various articles on peoples and 
religions. 

* The word ‘ folklore' was coined by William John Thoms (a 
well-known antiquary and the founder of Motet and Queries) 
in a letter which appeared in the Atherumtm, 22nd Aug. 1646. 


differences exist in the results which are derived 
from it. 

Always bearing in mind these tw^o wholly distinct 
branches into which folklore is naturally divided, 
the next consideration must be given to a fair 
understanding of the constituent elements of each 
branch—custom, rite, and belief in the traditional 
branch ; belief in the psychological brancli. 

(1) Custom in folklore occupies a very large 
space. It embraces all those observances, local 
and personal, which are carried on by the sanction 
solely of continued observance—untouched by a 
rite, unconnected with a belief, simply and solely 
customs, personal, family, local, racial in their 
attachment. Examples of custom thus defined 
will best explain the distinctions. Of personal 
customs one of the most interesting is the mother’s 
custom at Carrickfergns, wlicre, when giving her 
child the breast for the last time, slie put an egg 
into its hand and sat on the threshold of the outer 
door with a leg on each side. Here is pure custom 
performed according to the demands of traditional 
usage and with no traditional reasons for its per¬ 
formance. Of family customs the best examples 
in this country come from the North, where the 
influence of certain families is still very strong, as, 
for instance, in the island of Argadia off Argyll¬ 
shire, where we liave the record of the people 
swearing by the hand of Calliun More. A custom 
belonging to the family of Holt of Aston-juxta- 
Ihrmingham is wortli quoting in detail. It took 
place on the ‘24th Deiaunber in each year ; 

‘On this (lay, as soon as supper is over, a table is set in the 
hall; on it is set a brown loaf, with twenty silver tbrt'c'pcnc.es 
stuck on the topof it, a bunkard of ale, with pipes and tobacco ; 
and the two old£‘st serviiMls have chairs behind it, to sit in as 
judges if they vilea.se. The steward brings the servants, both 
men and women, hy one at a lime, cov(irod with a wi/inow- 
sheet, and lays their right hand on the loaf, exposing no otlier 
part of the body. The oldest of the two Judges g-iiesses at the 
K'rsori, hy iiiuiiing a name ; then the younger Judge, and, 
astly, the old(?Ht again. If they hit upon the rigid name, the 
iteward load.s the person back again ; but, if they do not, he 
takes off the winnow-sheet, and the person receives a threepence, 
makes low obeisance to the judg(;H, hut sj^euks not a word. 
When the sec,ond servant was brought, the younger Judge 
guessed first and third ; and this they did alternately till all the 
money was given away. Whatever servant had not slept in the 
house the previous night forfeited his right to the money. No 
account is given of the origin of this strange custom, hut it has 
been practised ever since the family lived there. When the 
money is gone, the servants have full liberty to drink, dunce, 
sing, and go to bed when they please ’ {Gentleman'a Magazine, 
1795 (1), 110). 

ElHcwhere family customs are chiefly connected 
with land, manorial tenures, and semi-legal cases, 
many of which belong to the oldest periods of our 
history and deserve very eareful examination from 
the folklore j)oint of view. Thus, when tlie rector 
of Ruan Minor in Cornwall claims his right, by 
ancient usage and prescription, of sending a liorse 
into a certain field in the parish of Landewednaek 
wlienever it is cropped witii corn and taking away 
as many sheaves as the horse can carry on its 
back, he is i>erforming a custom which certainly 
comes from times when lands were held in common 
and not in sevoralty^. Of local customs the best 
examples are municipal. The Lord Mayor’s show 
in London is carried on as a traditional custom. 
It is never questioned, and people would oppose 
its abolition ; nevertheless, it represents features 
in the history of the great city wliich are older 
than English history. And so with the Godiva 
ceremony at Coventry, the Shrewsbury cereinonie.s, 
and many other places which have tlieir own 
special customs. Racial custom is a much more 
difficult question to describe or to illustrate. 
Yet it exists. The roaming habits of the gypsies 
aflbrd the most obvious example. These people 
stretch across the whole area from India to Western 
Europe, always preserving their custom of living 
in tents and not sleeping in a fixed habitat, and 
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always observin',^ their own code of life. Besides 
these cui ious ])eui)le every conn try has its local 
race-types ditlerinj^ from the dominant race. Thin 
in our own country, tlie peo|ile of Tacumshane in 
Ireland could not speak Irish, hut had a language 
of their own which was Chaucerian English ; they 
intermarried amongst themselves, dressed in their 
own colours, hrown and yellow, and never departed 
from their own customs. Connaught has always 
had l(M‘,al racial groups in its mountain ranges. 
'I'he 11 ighlands of Scotland jjresent the same charae. 
teristic.s, and the Borderland was long known aj 
the occuj)ation ground of ]>eoplc whose law was 
the custom of their ancestors, not the legi.slation 
of the State. In Wales down to 1852 there are 
records of a curious red-haired race called Cochion 
who lived hy rule.s of their own and did not inter 
marry with the surrounding folk. In Cornwal 
there is the well-known example of the Cuhhiii 
people, of whom there exist notes dating from the 
17th century. These examples are sjiecial cases of 
race survival ; hut all over the country, when for 
amusement or from inherited custom we admit to 
our house a lirst foot on New Year’s morn, who (lan 
he only a dark man or only a fair man, as the case 
may he, hut never a woman, w’e are reverting to a 
racial custom. 

( 2 ) Bassing from custom to rite, there appears 
for the lirst time the touch of a religious sanction. 
The farmer who rescues his cattle from diseas<‘ hy 
hurying a dead calf at the entrance of the cattle- 
shed is performing a personal rite of religious 
signilicance. 'I'he Manx cottagmr who looks for 
traces of a foot in the ashes of his fire-grate for the 
juirpose of seeing in what direction the toes i>oint 
—if to the d(»or, signifying a death ; if to the 
fire-place, a hii th—is performing a family rit<! of 
religious signilicance. 'I'he ‘ ohlations to the white 
huir of Bury St. Edmiirid.s w'as a local rite of 
religious .sigiiiliirance. 'I'he rite.s of witchcraft are 
racial rites of religious significance, 

(3) h'inally, in the divi.sion of i>eMef, there are 
the same main features. Over and over again in 
traditional belief individuals will retain in memory 
and in form beliefs which they personally enter¬ 
tain, and wliicli may not he generally accepted. 
So, too, tliere are family beliefs some of which 
are of such special character as to contain many 
of the characteristics of totemisrn ; for example, 
the famous case of the Irish <dan Coneely, who 
believe in their de.scent from a seal, will not kill 
a seal, and are named from the seal. In local 
beliefs there is the aignilicant feature of diflereiitia- 
tion in the objects of belief in closely contiguous 
Iilaces. 

But the section of belief has an important branch 
of folklore hclonging to it which does not belong 
to the other sections, namely, the Mdrchen, the folk¬ 
tale or the nursciy lale, which, found all over 
Europe and in India, ha.s led to much discu.ssion 
as to origin and significance. Folk-tales are the 
myths of the race. Mytlis are the accounts which 
the science of pre-.scientilic ages gave of phenomena 
wliich could not be understood except by such 
accounts as early knowdedge and observation would 
allow. If mytlis accounted for the origin of man¬ 
kind, of the sun, moon, and .stars, of the earth and 
trees, they accounted for them as creations of 
higher [lowers than man. The story into which 
the myth is woven is not a .story to those who 
believe in the truth of tlie myth. It a.ssumes the 
lersonal shane because the personal is the only 
orm in which the early tliought of mankind can 
be exjiressed. It lived on by tradition, hecau.se of 
its original sacred character, and the impos.sihility 
of altering a once lirmly established myth. All 
research into myth con linns this view of its origin 
among jirimitive peoples. Among the higher 


barbaric peoples the same process of ex[daining 
phenomena which w'ere not understood went on, 
and Greek myth has come to us as the Greek 
explanation oi temple-rites and ancient worshifis 
which did not command the reverence of the 
Greek.s but wdiich demanded exjdanation. In 
their hands all religious conception developed, and 
the gods of Greece became the gods of moral 
principle, the gods of law and order, the gods of 
political and social progress—mythic gods all 
through, but gods very real to the Greek in the 
earliest stages of liis diwelojunent. 

3 . Historical value.— If this .survey of the 
materials of folklore suffices to exjdain in general 
terms what the .suliject-matter is witli which the 
folklorist has to deal, it will also have indicated 
to tlie student that tradition, being the sanction of 
folklore, carries a weiglit of evidence for the jiast 
w hich is scarcely second in value to the historical 
record. History never has pretended to contain 
every human fact occurring at a place, on an 
occasion, in connexion with a personage or a 
people. And very ofLen, where the hi.stoiieal 
record is faulty, the* traditional record may he 
relied on to lill up the vacuum. Myths are not 
created out of notliing. A ‘mere’ myth, which is 
an ex])re.ssion often used by tliose who are not 
folklorists, docs not exist, if hy that exfiression is 
meant a story or account invented out of nothing, 
a mere fantasy or fiction. Myth i.s definitely and 
distinctly not fiction. It is always the covering, 
the shell, to a kernel of truth (iontaiued inside. It 
may be difficult, or im[)ossihle, to get at the truth. 
One authority w ill argue for one explanation, and 
others for unite ditlerent explanations; hut, because 
modern sc-holarshiji is out of toucli with [irimitive 
.science or with religious accounts of forgotten 
ritual, it does not do to relegate the w hole subject 
to the w'aste-jiaper basket, Scliolars should frankly 
eonfe.ss an inability to explain, and leave the 
subject there, jierhaps for more successful ell'orts 
by future generation.s, 

4 . Scientific treatment.—Tlie custom, rite, and 
belief, which are properly called folklore, are to 
he found emheddeu in civilization—they are, a.H w^e 
have seen, the unrecorded factors of that civiliza¬ 
tion at its earlier stage.s. For tiiis rea.son they are 
capable of conijiarison, first, with parallel customs, 
rites, and beliefs embedded in civilization of 
practically the .same standard (as wlien we com- 
jiare Jiritish folklore with the folklore of France, 
Geriuaiiy, Italy, Scandinavia, tlie Slav countries, 
and tlie Hindus), or of a w’holly diflerenf standard 
(as when wo make the comjiarison with Chine.se or 
Mongolian folklore). Secondly, they are com¬ 
parable wdth parallel custom, rite, and belief which 
are alive at this day as the ordinary custom, rite, 
and belief of a tribe or race of barbaric or savage 
peoples. Savage eustorn, rite, and belief are 
sometimes classed as folklore simply because they 
are capable of suc.li close comparison with folk¬ 
lore, but this is obviously wrong, and only raises 
inconvenient issue.s as to the regions respectively 
occujiied by folklore and anthropology. 

'I’he question of comparative folklore raises very 
diflicult problems. It i.s not scientific to lift a 
custom, rite, or belief, a myth, or a Mdrchen from 
Its civilized surrouiulings and compare it with the 
iviiig custom, rite, or belief of savage.s, without 
lirst of all understanding what tlie elements of 
coiujiarison are. A belief found among the 
iea.santry of modern Eiirojie may well be compared 
cith a lielief recorded of the cla.ssical countries, or 
f the Hindus or Persians. There is solid ground¬ 
work to start from in the common origin of tlie 
religious institutions of these peoples. But there 
is no such groundwork when the comparison is 
ivith modern savage people. It may mean that 
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the traditional belief discovered in folklore belongs 
to a stage of culture as low as that of the savage 
with which it compares, and that this stage of 
culture survives in modern civilization together 
with the physical types of a people to whom it 
belongs. Beddoe insists that types of Paluiolithic 
and Meolithic folk survive in Britain, and European 
ethnologists advance the same eviden(;e in respect 
of other countries. These folk could have brought 
their culture along with them ; their de.scendants 
could have carried it on and could have passed 
it on to other individuals. Diflerent degrees of 
ethnic evolution must be considered in tlie work 
of comparison, and it is useless to go on piling up 
examples of parallel beliefs, rites, and customs 
without examining the direction in which such 
parallelisms are leading the inquirer. 

The work of the folklorist is and must be 
arduous for years to come. Those who collect, as 
the older antiquaries eollected, without comment 
or with such comment as needs no corrective, are 
supplying the bricks for the edihce which will one 
day assuredly bo erected. The work of analy.sis, 
classilication, and comparison must follow, not 
precede, the life-history of each item of folklore. 
Just as in philology the life-history of each word 
can alone he the basis of the science of language, 
so in folklore the life-history of each item of folk¬ 
lore can alone be the true basis of the science of 
tradition. The work is being gradually accom¬ 
plished under both heads, and it will lead to a 
consideration of early national history which has 
not yet been attempted. 

Custom, rite, and belief—these elements of folk¬ 
lore constitute a very recognizable pliase in the 
religious and social life of the people of the country 
where they are found. It is, However, a non- 
Christian religion and a non-political society to 
which this folklore l>elon<X8, and the conclii.sion is 
inevitnlde tliat it must also be pre-Christian ami 
pre-political. This brings us to a period, if not 
to a date, for the origiiiahs from which folklore has 
survived. It must never be forgotten that survivals 
are not the originals. Bits of the originals will 
have been broken off, sometimes to perish al¬ 
together, sometimes to exist as an independent 
item. Originals will have become timeworn, will, 
in their encounter with the State religion and the 
State polity, have become altered in form, if not 
in motif, will })erliap8 have attached themselves to 
a new pliase of the people’s life ; and the wear and 
tear, the alterations, the new attachments, will 
prevent the true interest of the survival from being 
discovered. All these matters the folklorist has 
to study and prepare for, but it is for a great 
liistorical purpose. All the custom, all the rite, 
all the belief surviving in the folklore of a people, 
make up a considerable chapter in the pre-history 
of that peo{)Ie, are indeed the only material w hich 
exists for the pre-history outside the geological 
and the archmological record. Later i)criods in 
the historical range are no doubt reflected in folk¬ 
lore. The post-Koman Celtic period in Britain is 
the strongest case. The Arthur cycle has gathered 
to itself whole volumes of mytn. It is strange 
that the greatest of all English kings, Alfred the 
Great, should have been able to attach so little of 
myth to his life—perhaps it is because that life 
was 80 very great. U is not strange that Hereward 
the Saxon cliieftain should have gained a place in 
English myth. But these heroes of historic times 
do not create now myths. They have transferred 
to them ancient myths, myths formerly belonging 
to ancient gods or ancient heroes. And so we 
come back to the proposition that folklore is the 
traditional fact of pre-historic life in contra¬ 
distinction to history, which is the recorded fact 
of State or national life. This is a great claim on 


behalf of folklore, but it is a claim which must 
assuredly tind iUs way into the Kcieiitilic study 
of nation.^ and ])eoj»les. 

LiTSiiATiiRK.—i. CoM.KcriONS.—J, Brand, Popular Anti^ 
guities, ed. ila/.litt, London, 1870 ; W. Henderson, Folklore, of 
Atrrthem Counties of England, do. 1870; W. Gregor, Folklore 
of North-East of Scotland, do. 1881; C. S. Burne, Shrop.‘<hire 
Folklore, do. 18S3-86; J. F. Campbell, Popular Tales of ike 
West Highlands, Kdinburgh, 18GO-0‘2 ; A. B. Gomme, Tradi¬ 
tional Gaines, London, 1S»4 ; F. A. Steel and R. C. Temple, 
Wideawake Stories, Bombay, 1884; M. S. H. Stokes, Indian 
Fairy Tales, London, 1880; M. Frere, Old Deccan Days, do, 
1881; the publications of the Folklore Society (1878 to present 
time). 
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Nutt, Legend of the Grail, London, 1888 ; E. S. Hartland, 
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G. L. Gomme. 

FOOD.—Not only from the ])hysiological but 
also from the sociological point of view, food, the 
food-quest, the food-supply, constitute the per¬ 
manent basis of liunian action. Eood, as Thorold 
Bogers observes, is ‘ the raw' material of labour ’; it 
is also the raw material of tlie social system itself. 
* Even in the highest stages of civilisation, all 
w'ealth can be ultimately resolved into the elemen¬ 
tary form of food.’ ‘Tlie provision of food is the 
primitive form of labour ; its accumulation is the 
jdimitive form of wealth.’^ 

In religion and morality this relation is, of 
course, more or le.ss indirect; but, more than any 
faiTor of life, man’s meat even here is largely 
realized in direid relation. The beginnings of the 
moral law are based on food-tabus ; religion cul¬ 
minates in a divine meal. 

The best distinction between uncivilized and 
civilized society is that drawn by Tayrie. It 
consists in ‘ the substitution of an artificial for a 
natural basis of subsistence.’ * 

‘Man adopts the practice . . . of saving for future consumption 
a portion of certain periodically recurring food-supplies; and 
from providing for that portion of the year during winch the 
food-supply ceases he advances to proviiling for years of scarcity. 
Food thus accumulated obviousl.v enables its possessor to employ 
his own ialiour and that of others, in some other way than 
food-provision. The food-surplus, therefore, is the foundation 
of all non-food.producing labour ; and advancement is always 
marked by n progressive increase in tlie quunlity of non-food- 
iroducing labour, and by the multiplication of the forms which 
ubour of this description assumes. . . . But the method of 
procuring food from natural sources alone is toilsome and 
extremely uncertain.’ 

The next step, the provision of food by artificial 
means, is 

‘ effected by the simple expedient of not only abstaining from 
some portion of the food-surplus, but converting the portion 
abstained from into a fresh source of increase. Instead of 
being merely stored, seeds or roots arc allowed to fructify in the 
earth, and the captured young of animals are allowed to grow 
to maturity and become the progenitors of others.' • But, 
‘while all artittcial production is favourable to advancement, 
the animal and vegetable species to which it is applied are 
favourable to it in unequal degrees. Their value in this respect 
appears to be measurable by two different standards, by the 
recompense which they return to labour, and the stimulus 
which they give to In^enuit}’. When this principle is broadly 
applied to the two divisions of food-animals and food-plants, 
the result appears to be that, while the domestication of animals 
yields the greatest immediate return, the culture of the food- 
plants gives ingenuity the greatest stimulus.’* The full effect 
on i»rogre8B is found only when cereal cultivation is combined 
with animal breeding. ‘ When this takes place, progress is 
accelerated, as it were, in a compound ratio.’* 

I. Food-stuffs.—The division of economic pro¬ 
gress into the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural 
stages is untenable. But certain backward peoples 
are chiefly fruit-eating or pastoral or hunting. As 
for animal food-stulls, apart from fish and game 
(the natural supply), the distribution of animals 
capable of artilicial propagation varies. The 

1 K. J. Payne, Uitt. of the New World called America, 
Oxford, 181)2,1. 280. 

it. 27011. 3/6.28011. 

4 lb. 284. * Ib. 
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largest number is possessed by the Old World 
America, before introducing su[)j)lies, had but few 
Australia none. The ox, liorse, ass, sheep, camel, 
goat, and pig are the most important. The rein 
deer, llama, and paco are exceptional cases. 

All vegetable food-species are capable of artificial 
increase. Their three main divi.sions are fruits, 
roots, and cereals. Payne ^ notes that fruits take 
the lowest, roots the intermediate, and cereals the 
highest position, in reference to the order of 
adoption, to the amount of labour involved, both 
for fitting them for consumption and for convert¬ 
ing them from a natural to an artificial basis, to 
their value relatively to bulk, and to the degree 
in which their culture a.ssists progress. For 
example, ‘fruit-eating savages surfeit themselves 
in the fruit season and are near starvation for the 
rest of the year.’* 

Though man naturally .seems to prefer fle.sh- 
meat to all other forms of su.stenance, owing to its 
stimulating properties,® the slight use of it in hot 
countries is probably not a primitive habit, hut 
one enforced (like abstention from alcohol) by a 
long process of ada{)tation to climate ; yet a 
composite diet alom; has formed the foundation 
of the greatest advance.* In particular, as Payne 
oh.serves, 

‘ nothinfr worthy thr name of civilisation has ever been founded 
on any other uj^ricultural basis than tiie cereal.s. This appears 
to be largely due to tiie fact tiiat tlie seeds of tiie cereal (frasses 
are, as compared witli fruits and r((Ots, extremely rich in albumen 
and albuminoids, the K^iiat nuurisliers of the muscular and 
nervous systems.’ ® 

2. Food-preparation.--Methods of cooking are 
naturally even more numerous tliuii the suhstam^c.s 
emjjloyed for human food. Put the priiiciphis of 
cookery reduce them.selves to roasting and boiling. 
Direct (ixiiosure to lire is universally employed ; 
gradually it gives place to the ovem. Put many 
hackwaid peonies use a .simj)le form of oven, such 
as a h(d(> in the ground hanked with hot stones, 
'riu! irnddiod of houcan or harbccuc^ by which food 
is smoked for prc.servation, is eomrnon in bar¬ 
barism.“ Tylor has argiu'd that stone-boiling 
generally preceded pot-boiling, lied-hot stoiuis 
are placed in a vessel of water until it is hot 
enough to cook the meat. ‘ So instantly,’ how¬ 
ever, ‘ is the art of stone-boiling supplanted by the 
kettles of the white trader, that, uiile.ss perlinp.s 
in the northwest, it miglit be hard t<» hud it in 
existence now.’’ (Joguct’s theory of the origin 
of the art of pottery is connected with this 
development. 

Three types of the evolution of the proce.sae.s of 
food-prei)arati()n, which are not necessarily con¬ 
tinuous, may he selected—tlie savage, the Hindu, 
and the modern French. The last i.s aesthetic, the 
second is religious, hut each has reaction.s upon the 
social con.sciousness, just as each is an expression 
of it. 

1 Hitt, of the New World, 302. Tb. 303. 

> Flesh, according to the Satapatha Brdhmaxia, is the best of 
foods (SJ5K xliv. [1900] 111)). 

* AniouR the central Australians ‘ everything which is edible 
is used for food’ (Spencer-Oillen*, 21); roote are eaten rawer 
roasted in ashes ; flcNli is cooked in pits. The seeds of various 
plants, especially of wild legumes, the witchetty and other 
grubs, are only some of the many foods (tf>. 22 f.). The men 
chiefly occupy themHelves in hunting «me, wallabies, and 
various small animals; the women soarcli for grub and seed- 
food (ib. 32). In North-West Central Queensland seed-food is 
pap-pa ; it is eaten cither raw or roasted in damper form. 
The c(iible roots, yams, are eaten roasted or raw. Any fruits 
are eaten. Honey or ‘sugar bag’ is a favourite article. In¬ 
sects atid grubs, anbs and caterpillars are eaten, raw, or dried, 
or roasted. Frogs, lizards, and snakes, flsli, and particularly 
imiBsdH, form a large item. Emus, pigeons, bandicoots, 
opossums, and kangaroos are caught by the men. Roasting in 
ashes and baking with hot stones are the two chief methods of 
cooking (VV, E. Roth, Morlh-WeM-Central t^xueiisland Abor- 
iijinen, Brisbane, 1S97, pp. 92-104). 

» i. 319. 

• E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind^, 1870, p. 2G3f. 

7 lb. 2G(J. 


Am a culmination of social feeling in the ali¬ 
mentary sphere, applieil in everyday life, aM 
distinguished from occasions of critical sacredness, 
the ritual of the Hindu kitchen and of Hindu 
meals i.s .significant, 

‘ The kitchen should always be on the south side ajid should 
run the whole width of the building. This is the most sacred 
art of the whole hou.se, and persons of a lower caste tlian the 
ousehold are never allowed to enter it. . . . The kitchen is 
partly a cooking place, partly chapel, and partly dining rooin.’l 
‘The mere glance of a man of inferior caste makes the greatest 
delicacies imeatahle, and if such a glance happens to fall on the 
family supplies during the cooking operations, . . . the whole 
repast has to be thrown away as if poisoned.'3 Cf. also art. 
Foou (Hindu). 

The preparation of cereal food calls for some 
description. Fayne di.stinguishes seven stages, 
viz. green corn torrefied ; ripe corn pounded into a 
paste; corn steeped and boiled - the usual method 
with rice; meal boiled in water (this jmrridge is 
the * favourite food of advanced harhari.sm ’) ; 
paste in thin cakes grilled—the tortilla of Mexico, 
griddle-cakes ; })aste in thin cakes baked (this is 
t he unleavened bread ‘ universal in early civilisa¬ 
tion ’) ; finally, le.aveneil bread.® 

Numerous folk-customs cluster round the eare 
:)f food and its preparation. Food, according to 
Zoroastrian teaching, must not he thrown away to 
the north at night.* Kurojiean peasants still regard 
with horror the throwing of bread into the lire;. 
The ancient Hindu theory wjis that the remains 
f food are impure.® 

3 . Food-law and tabu,—The physiological de- 
'cndence of life u|)on nutrition is recognized 
Ihroughout the entire history of human law and 
custom. Food is the first form of liuinan propfu ty. 
riie restrictions placed Jipon the younger and 
weaker mem hors of a society in this resj)cct no 
doubt may he regarded as the first of all human 
laws. 

Among the Au.stT.'iliuns the younger memher.s 
>f a tribe are subject to a variety of food-restric- 
ions, from which they are gradually released with 
Lge.® In the Euahlayi tribe Hk; wuiinarl, or food- 
ahu, was taken off a dificrent kind of food at each 
Boorak, until the youth vva.s at last old enough to 
eat what he pleased.’ In the Warramunga tribe a 
an i.s usually well on in middle age before he i.s 
allowed to eat wild turkey, bandicoot., and emu.® 
There is little doubt that the ultimate object of 
diese restrictions is partly to reserve the best foods 
'or the older memoers,” and partly to j)revent 
;hortage. 

An early type of economic co-operation may he 
llustrated from the Australian natives. Each 
ndividual, until a certain age, is forbidden to eat, 
diough not to kill, a list of animals tabued to each 
the four marriage-classes. The liusband, for 
jxample, lives on articles different from those 
iaten Viy his wife ; both of them eat foods which 
dieir children are forbidden to touch. Thus, as 
lioth points out, a proper distribution of the total 
juantity of food available for a community is 
secured ; and, whereas in Europe the more chil- 
'.ren there are to feed, the less goes to the parents, 
lere the number of children makes no diflerence 
ri minimizing the parents’ supply.*® In Central 
\u 8 tralia it is the function of the men of a parti- 

1 J. E. Padficld, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 1890, p. 18. 

2 M. Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinduism*, London, 
.891, p. 128. 

8 Payne, i. 302 f. * SBE v. [1880] 318. 

6 Ih. i. [1900] 18, xliv. 446. 

8 Westerniarck, MI ii. .319, quoting authorities. 

^ K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p. 23. 
ere, as elsewhere, the tabu is removed by bringing the youth 
id the food into forcible contact. His father made liirn lie on 
le first emu he killed, before it was cooked. Then the fat was 
uhbed on the boy’s Joints, and a piece of the flesh was placed 
I his mouth ( ib. 24). 

8 Spencer-Gillenb, 61‘2. 

• As Spencer and Gillen hold (*470f., kgis). 

W Roth, 67. 70. 
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cular totem to perform intirhiimia ceremonials, 
tlie object of -which is to secure or increase the 
supply of the animal or plant which is tlieir 
totojii. Meanwhile the principle is tliat the food- 
species of a totem belongs to members of another 
toLem. Magic and co-oi)eration are here in perfect 
alliance.^ 

Though all wealth is ultimately reducible to 
terms of food, it is an interesting fact that civilized 
altruism tends to minimize and jjartially condone 
otlences against property in this form. 

‘No Chineseniatriatrate would be found to paBseenlence upon 
a man who stole food under stress of huntrer.’5< Similar tend¬ 
encies are seen in Islam, Hinduism, Hebraism, and Christianity. 
The Canon Law says : necesaitati le<jrm non habet. Even of 
lower stu^fcs the same is sometimes true, as amoug^ the Fjort of 
West Africa, the Tahitians, the Mexi(»ns, and the Masai. Yet 
in Danger hsland any one caught in the act of stealing food, * the 
most valuable property they know of,’ w'us putto death.^* 

Food-tabus, though materially identical in being 
restrictions upon diet, ami extremely numerous 
and widely spread, are of diverse origin. One 
form, probably tlie earliest of economic legisla¬ 
tions, has been noted—the restrictions placed upon 
the young. Another familiar form is the general 
tabu ad hoc, imjmsed, as, for instance, by the chiefs 
in Tonga and the Marquesas, when a jiarticular 
food was scarce. So, on occasion, the bread-fruit 
was tabued.* A large body of customs are cases 
of fasting {qA).), though the primitive notions of 
j)ollntion by means of food are commonly present.® 

'I’he individual food-tabu is a curious expres.sion 
goiiierully of a form of self-regard akin to totcmic 
ideas, in the Andaman Islands each person 
‘i« prohibiLed all through life from eating 8ome one (or more) 
fish or animal: in most cases the forbidden dainty is one which 
in childhood was oh.served (or iniugined) by the mother to oc¬ 
casion Home functional derangemeut; when of an age to under- 
slnnd it the circumstance is explained, and, cause and effect 
being clearly demonstrated, the individual in question thence¬ 
forth considers that particular meat his ydl tiib-, and avoids it 
carefully. In cases where no evil consequences have resulted 
from partaking of any kind of food, the fortunate person is 
privileged to select his own ydt-tub-, and is of course shrewd 
enough to decide upon some fish, such as shark or skate, which 
is little rcflished, and to abstain from which consequently en¬ 
tails no exercise of self-denial.’ 

►Similar oliservaiuais arc recorded of the Samoans, 
the Omahas, and tbe West Afri(‘ans.'^ Su(;h restric¬ 
tions Jire most familiiir in the ease of totemism, 
wliere they are group-restrictions. 

There are numerous (qises in which a whole 
society refrfiins by custom from eating some par¬ 
ticular food. The Navahos never touch lisli or 
wild turkey.® Such abstention from fish is fre¬ 
quent." Abstention from pork is a custom shared 
by the Hebrews with the Navahos, the Yakuts, the 
],a})})s, the Guiana Indians, and the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians and Semites.'I'lie feelings of disgust and of 
reverence are variously called in to account for 
this restriction. 

Particular iullucnce.s of certain meats upon the 
human system are given us reasons for similar 
restrictions. Besides various sicknesses sujqMjsed 
to result, special juoperties of the food in question 
are believed to pass into the eater. The Zaparo 
Indians 

‘ will, unless from necessity, in most cases not eat any heavy 
meals, siuth as tapir and peccary, but confine themselves to 
birds, monkeys, deer, fish, etc., principally because they argue 
that the licavier meats make them unwieldy, like the animals 
who supply tlie ttesh, impeding their agility, and unfitting them 
for the chase. ’ * ^ 


1 Spencer-dilleii*, jmsKun. 

2 11. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, London, 
1880, ii. 217. 

Westermarek, MI i. 2801., ii. 14 f. 

4 M. Radiguet, Les Deniiers sanvages, Paris, 1882, p. 229 f. ; 
W. Mariner, 'J'onga Inlands, London, 1817, ii. 233. 

5 Westermarek, MI ii. ch. xxxvii. 

8 E. II. Man, in JAI xii. [1883] 354. 

7 Westermarek, MI ii. 323. 

8 Stephen, in Arner. Anthropologist, vi. [1893] 3.57. 

» Westermarek, MI ii. 324 f. Ih. .326 ff. 

D A. Simson, Travels in Ecuador, London, 1887, p. 168; gee 
Frazer, GJI^ ii. 35311. 


The American Indians studied by Adair 
‘seldom ate of any animal of gross quality, or heavy motion of 
body', fancying it conveyed a dulliie8,s through the whole 
system, and disaliled them from exerting themselves with 
proper vigour in their martial, civil, and religious duLie.s.’ i 

The Namaqnas and Kalirs avoid eating hares, 
giving a.s a rea.stin the danger of contracting the 
timidity of the animal.’* JSnch exainjiles rniglit be 
multipfied indefinitely. 

Westermarek has described the tendency to re¬ 
frain from eating animals with which men have 
established intimacy.® The Yunina of Brazil will 
not eat any animal they have bred themselves, and 
they een.surcd von den Steinen for eating the eggs 
of f(>\vls.* Such feeling may be eonnected with the 
prohibition of beef among the Hindus. 

Frazer observes that the food-tabus upon priests 
and king.s are a fortiori more numerous and 
stringent than those upon ordinary persons. Thus, 
the fetish-prie.sts of Loango, tlie Jiamen Dialis, 
the Egyptian king.s, and some Indian chiefs are 
reported to have ab.stained from various foods.® 

If any rationali.st motive is sought for, that 
which possibly will satisfy most of the cases is a 
pre-scientific principle of dietetics. But, as Frazer 
poinLs out, 

‘ to explain the ultimate reason why any particular food is pro- 
hihitccl to a whole tribe or to certain of its members would 

'mmoiily require a far more ititimale knowledge of the history 

id beliefs of the tribe than we possc.ss.'^ 

We.stermarck traces several sources for the 
avoidance of })articnlar foods; 

‘Disagreeable ta.ste; disgust caused, in the case of animal 
food, either by the external ap]>earance of the animal, or by 
its unclean habits, or by syiiipaLliy, or by associations of some 
kind or another, or even by the mere fact that it is commonly 
abstained from ; the disinclinatioii to kill ati animal for food, or, 
generally, to reduce the supply of a certain kind of victuals; 
tfie idea, whether correct or false, that the food would injure 
him who partook of it.’7 

One or two forms of restriction are particularly 
important in their religions or racial aspects. The 
Hindu avoidance of lle.sh-mcat lias been motived 
by variou.s religious princ.iiilcs, but at t he back of 
it is a gradual unconscious process of adajitation to 
climate; in hot countries a flcsU-diet i.s more or 
less deleterious. Ilcef is never eaten by modern 
Hiiidu.s ; it is the lle.sh of the eart hly rejnesentative 
of the divine Hhagavati.^ ‘ At tlie jiiesent day all 
the higher classes abstain from animal food in 
every form and arc rigid vegetarians,’® But 
Sudras use animal food; ‘indeed, some of the 
lowest classes of that inlinitcly divided and sub¬ 
divided caste eat almost anything and everytliing 
that comes in their way.’*® In ancient times hei'f 
and t)ther llcsh were eaten both ordinarily and in 
connexion with religious festivals. 'I’hus, Manii, 
while observing that the eating of llesli (maoisa) 
ami of lish {vuilsya) by twice-born men is pro- 
liibited, directs that lle.sii-moat be eaten at certain 
Sraddhas ; be also says : 

‘No sin is committed by him who, Jiaving honoured the 
deities and the manes, oats Hesh-meal which he has bought, or 
which he has himself acquired, or which has been given him by 

another.’D 

The Vedas enjoin a sacrifice of cattle for the 
purpo.se of entertaining a guest.*® The Charnka 
Savihitd, of the 1st cent. A.D,, ordains that ‘the 
flesh of cotvs, huHaloes, ami hogs should not be 
eaten daily,’ but that pregnant women may oat 
beef, with a view to strengthening the unborn 
child.*^ In early sacrificial rites the worshipjiera 
ate of the flesh.** Tbe blood wa.s thrown away to 
the lidkmsasd^ In the relatively modern religion 

7 J. Adair, American Indians, London, 1775, p, 130f. 

2 T. Hahn, Tsnni-Goam, London, 1881, p. 106. 

3 We.stermarck, MI ii. 329. 

4 K. von den Steinen, Diirch Central-Brasilien, Leipzig, 1886, 

p. 262. 

5 am i. 391, B 11). .392. 7 Ml ii. S.34 f. 

B IlAJoiidralala Mitra, Indo An/ans, Calcutta, 1881, i. 356. 

« I’adfleld, 157, ib. 165. 

7' Miulu, V. 32; cf. V. 41 f., iv. 131. 

12 RajendralaJa Mitra, i. 355. 

13 Ib. 360. 14 Ib. 361 ff., 365 f. IB Ib. 875. 
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of the Tantrax a reaction apainat the normal 
tendiaicy of Hinduism is the keynote of t^heory 
and ritual. One of the five ‘ acts ’ of the f^akta- 
worahip is tlie eatinp of flesh-meat {mdnisa) 
another is the eating of fish {niatsya). As Monier- 
Willianis notes, tliey ‘have jifood ground for 
assertin^^ that, in drinking wine and eating meat, 
they are merely reverting to the practice of their 
ancestors. ’ ^ 

The view held hy most Hindus, however, is 
comparable witli that, of Europeans on the subject 
of cannibalism.^ W estermarcK thinks that Hindu 
vegetarianism is the ‘natural outcome of a system 
which enjoins regard for life in general and kind¬ 
ness t(n\ards all living beings.’* In Mann there 
certainly is the g(;rm of this system, a.s there is 
that of Its contradictory, Saktism. 

‘ Meat can never be obtained without injury to livinp 
crcaturcB, and injury to sentient beinpa is detrimental to the 
attiiinrnent of heavenly hliss,’ ‘There is no jrreater sinner than 
that man who, thouj,di not wnrshippitiK the jtods or the manes, 
seekB to IncreaBe the b\ilk of his own flesh tiy the flesh of othi 
beings. 

A connexion certainly may be assumed lietwecn 
the prohibition of killing animals and that of 
eating them.® 1 ’he former prohibition is still 
more stringent in Huddhism and .lainisin. It i.s 
also important in Taoism.® But Bmhlhism allows 
fture flesh to be eaten, if, that is, it has not been 
jirocured for the purpose, or if the eater has not 
supposial so.’’ The sin is upon the slayer. Ancient 
Egypt and (*reecc knew the religious form of 
vegetarianism, and their myths, like the earliest 
Hebrew, re[)resented man as having lieon origin¬ 
ally a fruit-eating creature.® The Q.ur’an prohibits 
the eating of ‘ what is dead, and blood, and flesi: 
of swine, and whatsoever has been consecrated to 
other than Hod.’" 'fhe J(!Wh and early Christians 
avoided the eating of blood.*® The Jews alsc 
avoided the eating of the inte.stinal fat,” and of 
the ‘sinew of the thigh.’** Still important in 
relation to the carefully observed rules in the 
preparation of ‘ koshered ’ food, is the avoidance of 
meat that is either n^hhildh or t^rephdh. The 
former is that of animals dying a natural death, 
the latter of those ‘ torn by Leasts.’*** 

4 . Ideas and rituals.—Tlie ideas w hich centre in 
food and its projiertie.s in early culture arc niulti- 
tndiru)UH ; hut, since t hey have had ccuisiderahle 
influence in the formation of social hahits, they 
must l>e hriefly classilied and described. The 
natives of Queensland burned all fot)d left over 
from rmnils, to prevent ‘sorcerers’ from getting 
liokl of it and injuring them thereby. The 
Victorian tribes ‘believe that, if an enemy gets 
possession of . . . hones of animals they have 
eaten, ... he can enijiloy it as a eliarm to pro¬ 
duce illness.’ The Narriiiyeri cu,ll such per.sona 
‘ disease-makers.’ In 'J'anna of the New Hebrides 

1 Brahmanism and Hinduism*, 192, 19r>. 

!• I’, I’ercivul, Land of the Veda, London, 1864, p. 272. 

> WcHlermarck, Ml ii. aa7. * Marin, v. 48, 49, 62. 

s Westemiarck, lor. cit. # Jb. S.’IO. 

^ H. Kern, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, Strassburg, 1S90, p. 71. 

8 Ree Westennarok, ii. .TIS. 
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184 f., 262 f. 

W Lv. 3'1 rwT- 17l0f- IQ'-W, Dt 1216- ^ 1.623, Ac IS*. M 2125, 
n Lv 723(T.. 
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11892] pt. ‘Z, 40 f., xlv. [1882] 33f., 44, 69-75. 104 f., 115, 121, 
130 f., 164, 171-3, 184 f., 22‘Z, ‘Z24. 237, 239, 250f., 263, ‘Z87, ‘298, 
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cleanness and uucleanness ap)>lies emphatically to the history 
of food. 

J* C. Lumholtz, Amo7i(f Cannibals, London, 1889, p. 298; 
J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines, Melbourne, 1881, p. 54; 
.1, l>. W’ooda, Eative Tribes of South Australia, Adelaide, 1879, 
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the disease-makers injure a man by burning his 
narak, i.e. the refuse of his food. All the Tannese 
carry small baskets about with them, into which 
they put banana skims, coco nut husk, or any 
refuse from that which they may have been eating, 
in order to avoid its discovery by an enemy, until 
reaching and crossing a stream of running w’ater, 
which alone has the power of annulling the rlanger.* 
.Similar ideas and customs prevail throughout the 
Pacific, East Indies, and South Africa.* 

Before eating the new corn the Creeks and 
Seminoles took a purgative in order to prevent the 
sacred food from being polluted hy common food.® 
Here is the tendency to avoid mixing difl'erent 
sorts of food, Avhich plays a con.siderahle part in 
Jewish sacretl dietetics. The young Masai warrior 
is obliged to e.'it nothing hut beef for so many days ; 
he may not pass to another diet until he has taken 
a purgative and emetic.® The E^skimo may not 
eat venison on the same day wdth whale, seal, 
or walrus-flesh, nor may tw’o such sorts of meat 
even lie together on the floor of the hut. Before 
changing from one food to another they wash 
themselves.® 

E’ropertiesand qualities, beneficial or deleterious, 
are naturally believed to he inherent in, or trans- 
mis.sihle to, food. Here we have the beginnings 
both of artistic cookery and of scientific (lictetiiis. 
One great demand in all ages is for ‘pure’ food. 
The meaning of the term in harharism and in 
civilization is difl’erent according to the atmosphere 
of the siiciety, whether superstitious or rational¬ 
istic. In early thought ‘pure’ food is unmixed 
food, hut the mixture is avoided as causing cere¬ 
monial pollution either to the food or to the eater. 
The eating of pure food in ancient India W'as more 
important than all other means of purity : ‘ he 
who eats jiure food only, is truly pure, not ho who 
is only jmrilied with earth and water.’* E’ood 
itself, as such, may (^anse jiollution ; thus, among 
the Maoris, 

*110 food is permitted to touch the head or hair of a chief, 
which is sacred ; and, if food is mentioned in connexion with 
anytliiiiir sacred or tapu, it is considered os an insult and 
revenged as such.'7 

A Maori chief never allowed any food to touch 
his head. He would not even enter a cooking- 
house or any building Avhere food was liuiig from 
the ceiling, lest liis head should he under it for a 
moment. The Maori theory w’as ‘ that anything, 
if placed in contact with a sacred object, actpiired 
the sacred nature of that object.’ And the most 
marked peculiarities in their customs may he 
traced to the principle ‘ that food which has once 
touched a sacred ohn*ct hecoines itself sai-red, and 
therefore must not be eaten except hy the sacred 
object.’® 

Similarly the North American Indians held 
* that nature Is possessed of such a property as to transfuse into 
men and animals the qualities, either of the food they use, or 
of those objects that are presented to their senses; he who 
feeds on venison is, according to their physical system, swifter 
and more sagacious than the man wiio lives on tiie flesh of the 
duinsy bear, or helpless dunghill fowls, the slowfooted tame 
;attle or the heavy wallowing swine.’ 9 
Thi.s theory is of world-wdde di.stribution.*® 

Among strong or magical foods the most potent 
is hiinian flesh. The transmission of human char- 

1 G. Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 
89 ; B. T. Somerville, in JAI xxiii. [1894] 19f. 

2 Sec A. E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, pp. 
126 132. 

3 Frazer, GIfl 11. 336 f. 

<•1. Thomson, Through Masai Land, I/^ndon, 1887, p. 430; 
P. Reichard, Deutsch-O'stafrika, licipzig, 1892, p. 2S8, 

OF. Boas, 6 RBEW, 1888, p. 696. 

8 SRE vii. 97. See citat ions supra. Forbidden food becomes 
pure by having earth scattered upon it (‘ Laws of the Aryas,’ in 
S7Jf; ii. 292). 

7 G. F. Angas, Pob/nesi-a, London, 1866, p. 149. 

3 E. Shortland, Southern Districts of New Zealand, London, 
1851, pp. 3(1, ‘Z92. 294. 

9 J. Adair, 133. 


10 See GBfi ii. 353-361. 
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acter by this means is at the root of religious 
cannibalism ). 

The contagion of death is supposed to enter 
food.* Murderers, among the American Indians, 
were not allowed to cook for themselves or others. 
They could not drink out of any other dish than 
tlieir own.“ In Samoa tho.se attending to a dead 
person were careful not to handle any food, and for 
days were fed by others.* The Moorish custom of 
l-arseemH to depend on the theory of the trans¬ 
mission of curses by food. ‘ The food will repay ’ 
is an explanatory phrase. The food eaten in such 
compacts contains a conditional curse ; the persons 
eating together take it upon them.selves in the 
event of leaking their word* (see CuusiNQ AND 
Blkssing, vol. iv. p. 372 f.). 

The ceremonies of eating together are world¬ 
wide, and bring into relief the social sacred ness 
attaching to food. Eating together is a mode of 
forming an alliance between two peoples, as be¬ 
tween two individuals.® Following tlie tabu often 
observed which prevents the two sexes, in particu¬ 
lar two affianced persons, from sharing meals, is 
the marriage ceremony of eating together. There 
is here the ncce})tance of mutual gifts, as well as 
the responsibility of eating food which is repre¬ 
sentative and which renders the persona ‘of one 
flesh.’ ® 

5. Food of the gods. —The conception that the 
gods are superior members of the community in¬ 
volves the view that sacrifice is largely developed 
from the social ideas of food and its assimilation. 
The notions of oflering and of covenant supervene. 
Food is rendered sacred by various critical circum¬ 
stances. In particular tlie food of chiefs and of 
sacred persons acquires a sanctity which helps to 
explain the value of sacrilicial meat. The supply 
of food to the gods, Payne observes, multiplies 
man’s energy. ‘ Food and drink are the materials 
of sacrifice. Health, so far as this is an attribute 
of the gods, is secured by the continuance and 
abundance of the sacrifices.’’ Moreover, the 
choicest food.s are reserved for the gods.* The 
gods of Peru, for instance, had their own herds of 
llamas whose flesh w^is consumed on their altars.® 
Flesh also was placed in the idol’s mouth.*® 

On similar lines is developed the ritual of offer¬ 
ing food to the dead ** (see Food for the Dead). 

‘ In Boine cases the custom of fasting before the perfornmnee 
of a sacrihee may be due to the idea that it is dantjerous or 
improper for the worshipfwjr to partake of food before the jfod 
has had his share.'1* 

Into this principle the idea of purity in the 
worshipper naturally intrudes. Conver.selj the 
‘sacreclness’ of tabu states, such as mourning, is 
particularly liable to be communicated to food. 
Hence a multitude of precautions in the feeding 
of persons in such states.** 

Particular examples of divine foods are the show- 
bread ig.v.) of the Hebrew ritual, and the Chris¬ 
tian Eucharist (g.v.). In the.se and similar cases 
the ideas of sacred food, of offering, and of eat- 

1 W. Grepor, Folklore of the North-East of Scotland, London, 

1881, p. 206. 

2 S. Hearne, Journey to the Northern Ocean, London, 1795, 
p. 204 f. 

k G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 145; for rules of caution 
followed in handling food see Gm i. 319, 322, 326, 332, 339, 873, 
iii. 207. 

4 Westermarck, MI i. 686 f., ii. 623 f. 

® J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en krorsharige Raesen, Hapue, 
1886, pp. 879, 279, 128 f. ; see Crawley, Mystic Rose, 244-262, 
376 IT. 

6 Examples in Crawley, Mystic Rose, 378-384. For the tabu 
apainst eatinp together see ib. 163-178. 

7 Payne, i. 437, 434. s Ih. 435. 

®/6. 4 . 37 . Parallel with libations before a meal is the rather 
rare cuHtom of throwinp morsels of food on the pround; cf. 
Rancroft, Native Races, New York, 1876-6, ii, 28.S, 

10 Cf. Bancroft, ii. 307. In many relipions - e.;;. Central Ameri¬ 
can, Greek, and Roman—douph miniatures of animals were 
offered to the pods instead of the animals themselves. 

D See Payne, i. 489. 12 Westermarck, 311 ii. 296f. 

1* Ib. ii. 298-310. 


ing the god him.self are usually combined. The 
early ritual of eating ceremonially the hrstfruits 
of a crop, and of a.ssimilating the ‘soul’ thereof, 
is of a similar character.* Since in Creek and 
Roman theological theory all fle.sh-meat was sacri¬ 
ficial, the early Christians found here a practical 
difficulty.* 

6 . Food in symbol and metaphor.—The con¬ 
trasted views of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
os to whether the Eiicliaristic bread is changed in 
substance or is a symbol of the flesh of Christ, 
sup^jly a crucial case of the mystical valuation of 

To obtain the favour of a deity by self-affliction 
the Central Americans would eat earth or grass.* 
Conversely, the twice-born Hindu is exhorted to 
‘worship his food and eat it without contempt; when he sees 
it let him rejoice, show a pleased (ace, and pray that he may 
always obtain it. . . . Food that is always worshipped pives 
streiipth and manly vigour, but eaten irreverently It destroys 
them both.’ * 

A Mexican exhortation says : 

‘There is no man in the world but what eats, for each one has 
a stomach and intestines. ... By the sustenance of the body 
life is upheld, it the world is peopled.’& 

In the Hpani^ads it is written : 

‘ From food are born all creatures that live on earth; after¬ 
wards they live on food, and in tiie end (when they die) they 
return to it.’ Food is ‘the root of the body.’* 

The Satapatha Brdhniana has it that food, when 
enclosed in the body, becomes the body itself.’ 
Food, according to the same, is linked to the body 
by means of the vital airs.* The essence of food 
is invisible. Food is the highest of all things that 
can be swallowed.® The ^atapaDia Brdhmana 
identifies food and breath, os the Arya Laws 
identify food and life.*® Food and breath are both 
gods, the ‘two gods.’** Food is the deity of the 
pratihdra hymns, for all live when they partake 
of it. ** 

Payne suggests that, in the development of 
language, 

* not long after emotional exclamations and demonstrative 
names came primitive adjectives signifying ‘‘ pood ” and “ evil," 
applied to animal and vegetable species with reference to the 
purpose of food, in the sense in which the African guide 
divides all plants into " bush ” and “ roo<1 for n^om ’’ (the latter 
including the eatable ones, the former the residue). . . . The 
Bible (On represents the naming of food-animals as the 
first effort of speech ; and the quest and choice of food is of the 
substance of all its early incidents (On 3 and 4) (cf. Herodotus, 
Euterpe, ii.). Though the Tupi can only count up to 8, Von 
Martins gives 1224 Tupi words for animals and their parts.’ K 

Celestial food, ‘ bread from heaven,* combines 
metaphor and idea.s of transub.stantiation.** Bread 
as a type of Christ is an idea worked out eiabor- 
ately in Jn 6 and 1 Co 10. Food the material 
becomes food the spiritual.*® 

See also art. Feasting. 

Litkratur*.—T his is fully given in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

FOOD (Hindu).*"—The question of food is con¬ 
sidered highly important from a religious point of 
view in India, and is elaborately discussed in the 
canonical books of all religions. Indeed, the 
various and manifold rules of caste in India hinge 
in the first nlace on food, its preparation, and the 
persons witn whom it may be eaten. Thus eating 
the numerous kinds of prohibited food, or eating 
for a considerable period with persons of low caste 
or Avith Muhammadans, is among the most ordinary 
causes of expulsion from caste, one of the most 

1 am ii. 321, 327. 

2 ' F^ood offered to idols ’ (Ac 162», Ro 14, 1 Co 8). The gods, 
in most cults, civilised and uncivilized, are supposed to eat the 
‘ essence ’ of the offered food. 

3 Bancroft, iii. 424, 438. * Manu, ii. 64 f. 

* Bancroft, ii. ‘260. 

6 SRE XV. [19001 31,6, i. [1900] 99. 

7 lb. xliii. [18971 341. 8 fb, xB. [1894] 270. 

8 Ib. xliii. 96, viii. [1898] 8.63. 

10 Ib. x\i. [1882] 304, xiv. ‘246. 

11 Ib. XV. 142. 12 Ib. i. 20 f. » Payne, I. 279 1. 

14 Ps 7828. IS Jn 6-’7 43‘2- 84. 

1* Cf. also preceding art., passim. 
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dreaded punislimentH in India, which involves in the 
first place an interdict against eating with the 
fellow-rneinhers of the cjiste. Though nianv edu¬ 
cated Hindus eat and drink in the Kuroj)ean fjtshion 
nowajlays, there are still Brahmans and other 
high-caste natives of India to Im; fourul who would 
rather starve than allow food prejmred by a man of 
inferior caste to pass their li}>s. Thus in 1864, Sir 
W. W. Hunter saw a Brahman felon try to starve 
himself to death, and submit to a flogging rather 
than eat Ids food, on account of scruples as to 
whether tl»e birthplace of the N.W. Brahman 
who liad cooked it wiis equal in sanctity to his 
own native district. Food ])repared by a person of 
inferior caste causes defilement, and a member of 
the higher c.’istes therefiiie always employs a 
Brahman cook. Leather causes defilement, there¬ 
fore no one should cook with his shoes on. Food 
cooked on board a slap (pauses defilement, there¬ 
fore native passengers trav(dling in a boat will 
sometimes interrupt their journey to cook their 
foo<l on shore. 'Ine kitchen should be the most 
retired room in the hous(\ so that no Sudras may 
look in an<l tlius d(dile tlu; earthen vessels. It is 
also considered highly im|)roj)er to kx^k at any 
one who is eating. The women, after preparing 
thedisluis, wait on the, men, and (?at what is kdt by 
them ; they luiver sit down to eat with tht; nuui. 
The orthodox fashion is to eat with the fingers, the 
use of sf)()ons, forks, or knives being forbid<len. 
Nothing must ever he touched with the left hand, 
which is used in tlie meanest oHic.es, and therefore 
considered unclean. Before eating certain kinds of 
food, a jierson must wash his hands and feet, and 
remove part of his clothing, 'riu* rice and other 
dishes are served on a banana leaf or in small 
earthen vessels. Hindus take two meals a day, in 
the imjrning and evening ; but widows, peJiitents, 
and ascetics must, not e;il. a.nything in the evenitig. 
'riie remains of food ar(; throwtj to the crows and 
the dogs. 'I'ln; gotls and the evil spirits are also to 
be given their share of each nnsal, with certain 
attendant ceremonies. Tin; Braliman, his meal 
being ov(!r slies his In nls ^ hi uth, 

gargles liis throat. Many of tluise rules are nowa¬ 
days m!glect(',d, but social estimation can still be 
gauged by tin' degree to which the: food ami wat(‘r 
toucinxl by the various castes will Ixi ac<s‘j)ted by 
others, Thus the (-ommissioner for tlie Censjis of 
1901 <!irculaled for consideration a fivefold division 
of cast«is, rtvst.ing largely on a distinction between 
those from whom Brahmans c.an take wakw ami 
tliose frcjtn whom they cannot. Water and pakka 
kxjd, i.e, food jirepared with ghi (clarified butter), 
generally go together, so (hat a man can take 
water or pakka foo»l (.omdied by a member of any 
sub-caste of his own cast e, but lie can tv,it /carhrhha 
food, i.c. hxxi juepared without (j/u, only when pre- 
])ared by a member of the same endogamou.s .sub¬ 
division or sub-caste as that to which he belongs. 
Most castes \vill take /carhcfiha food pre]>ared by 
Brahmans, and many castes can take pa/c/ca food 
or wat er w'hich has been touched by otlier castes; 
a Brahman, on the other hand, would drink water 
carried in a lota by a low-caste man, if the lota 
belonged to the Brahman, but would refu.se to drink 
from the low-caste man’s lota. Difi'erence of 
residents; also operates as a bar to eating together, 
as in a nicent case of two orderlies belonging to the 
same sub-caste, both of whom declined to eat even 
>akJca food prejiared by the other, because their 
lomes were 50 miles apart. Brahmans on the 
Bombay side Avill, as a rule, not take water from 
any but other Brahmans, generally only from the 
members of the sub-ejiste k) whi(di they belong. 

As regards the dietary. Brahmans are not allowed 
to taste meat, lisli, or eggs, the killing of animals, 
especially oxen, for food being considered an im¬ 


pious act. This abstinence has gained ground 
among the inferior strata of sf»ciety also, and the 
members of the Silkta sect, M’ho sacrifice certain 
animals and eat their flesh afterwards, are held in 
low estimation. It is true that a Sakta cook is 
Honietimes provided for those male members of a 
family who may feel disposed to eat mutton. 
The Bengal Rajputs, a landholding caste of high 
standing, eat the flesh of the goat, the deer, 
the hare, the pigeon, quail, and ortolan. But 
these animals, if not killed in hunting, must be 
slaughtered in a particular way by cutting the 
head off at a .single .stroke. F'ish is also considered 
lawful food among the Rajputs, and among manv 
richer families generally. Beef is greatly abhorred, 
and the flesh of the buflalo, pig, horse, camel, and 
other large animals is also viewed with disgust. 
In States ruled by Hindu princes it usiid to be on 
no account jiermitted to kill a cow ; and even now 
tlie Society for the I’rotection of Cows is trying to 

I irevent tne slaughter of cows ftir food. The 
duhammadan and European practice of killing 
oxiui and cows has been the cause of many quarrels 
in India. Only the lowest castes, such as the filthy 
(kiamars (tanners) of N. India, eat beef, as well as 
pork and fowls, and all manner of unclean food ; 
nor, like the gipsies of Europe, have they repug¬ 
nance to c<x)king the flesh of animals which nave 
died a natural death. 7’he touch of these castes 
jxdlute.s, and no Brahman barber or washerman 
will work for them. Vegetables and sweetmeats, 
which form the principal food of Bralim.-ins and 
Brahmanized ca.stes, are al.so subject to cxce|)tions. 
'I’hus they reiect garlic, onions, mushrooms, and 
other v(‘getables whose root or stem grows in the 
shajic of a head. ’J’urmeric, jxqiper, cummin, 
coriander, mustard seeds, and otlicr spiiais are u.sed, 
and impart a strong flavour to the preparation. 
Alcoholic drinks are forbiddim, and, as a rule, a 
respectable Hindu will not touch sjiirits suc.h as 
kxidy or arrack, or any other inl.oxiitating drink, 
at least in public. Drunken habits would lead to 
prompt and ignominious expulsion from caste, and 
It is generally in privacy only that high-caste 
natives of India break the law of temperance. 
The drunken orgies of the Saktas are confined to a 
particular .set, and to |>articular days. Wafer is 
the ordinary beverage of Hindus ; curdled milk 
diluted with water, butter-milk, and milk are also 
favourite drinks. Toliacco is considered olijection- 
able, but chewing betel after dinner, accoixling to 
ancient custom, is believed to be whole.some and is 
generally jiracti.sed. 

Most of these rules are ancient, and may be 
traced in the sacred books and historical rci-ords of 
the principal religions of India. The prohiliition 
of animal food and the sanctity of animal life are 
jiarticularly insisted upon in Buddhism and Jainism, 
j’hus king A.soka, who in early life had enter¬ 
tained no scruple about the killing of thousands of 
living creatures on the occasion of a royal banquet, 
stopped this regular slaughter as lie became 
gradually imbued with the sjiiritof Buddhist teach¬ 
ing. He ruled that only two peacocks and one 
deer were to be killed each day, and afterwards 
prohibited even this limited .slaughter ; he abolisheil 
the royal hunt; and he published (in 243 H.C.) 
a .stringent coile of regulations ajiplicable to all 
cla.s.ses of the population regarding the slaying of 
animals for food in his empire. With Jain ascetics, 
the oath not to hurt is the first of the five great 
oaths which they are required to take; and this 
oath includes not merely the intentional killing or 
hurting of living beings or plants ; it requires al.so 
a watchfulness over all functions of the body by 
which anything living might be injured. The Code 
;)f Manu is less severe, and its provisions on the .sub¬ 
ject of animal food were therefore attacked in 
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Jaiu writings. Though not approving generally 
of animal food, Manu allows a Brahman to eat 
meat if hallowed by sacred texts and used in 
sacrificing to the gods or manes, or in showing 
honour to a guest (Manu, v. 3Iff.). Again, in spite of 
the general prohibition to eat flesh or fish, certain 
kinils of fish and birds are declared to be lawful 
food ; likewise, the ])orcupine, the hedgehog, the 
iguana, the rliinoceros, the tortoise, and the hare 
(Manu, V. 11-18). Animal-sacrifice was a recog¬ 
nized institution in ancient Brahmanism, just as 
it is with the Silktas of the present day. Under 
more recent Brahmardcal texts of law, however, the 
.slaugliter of animals at a .sacrifice or at the recep¬ 
tion of guests is forbidden in the present age of 
the world. In medical works, the Uohita fish 
(Cyprimis Rohita) is specially recommended to he 
eaten, as a remedy in various dis(i.'uses. Of planks 
ami vegetables, garlics, mushrooms, onion.s, and 
leeks are forbidden by Manu (v. 19). One of the 
ancient me<lical texts preserved in the Bower MS 
contains a legend, acc'ording to which Brahmans 
are not permitted to eat garlic, because it was 
generated from tlie dro[)s of ambrosia which 
trickled from the demon Kahn’s head after it was 
cut off. The drinking of spirituous liquor is in¬ 
cluded among the live great sins, which are punish¬ 
able b^y a pen;i,n(^c ending in death (Manu, xi. 91 f.). 
Hermits in the wood and ascetics are subject to 
sjKsdal restrictions with regard to their diet (Manu, 
vi. 13if.), n-iul analogous rules exist for Buddhist 
monks. Thus a Buddhistic canonical book men¬ 
tions as delicacies whiidi a monk must never taste 
unless sick : ghl, butter, oil, honey, sugar, fish, 
meat, milk, curds, I’he Brillimanical lawbooks 
further show that a Brahman took his food twice a 
day, eating moderately, taking nothing between 
meals, ami offering part of his food to the gods 
and to his guests first of all. Some remnants of 
food were always to be left, and offered to dogs, 
crows, and ]ow-ea.ste person.s. After a meal a little 
'Nvater had to be sijiped. It was forbidden to eat 
in a shijt, or sitting in the same row with un¬ 
worthy people, or togid.her witli one’s wife. It 
w’as eonsidered the lieight of immodesty in a 
woman to eat before her husband ; she had to be 
content wdth the remains of Ids meal. Long lists 
are given of those persons from whom a Brahman 
must accept no food, as, e.g., from a madman, k spy, 
a eunuch, an unfaithful wife, etc, Sjiccial pen- 
uiu es are ordained for eating the food of persons 
whose food may not be eaten, or forbidden food, or 
food blemishetl by the contact with impure men 
or things. The eating or chewing of betel-leaf 
{tdmbulab/iaksanam) is recommended. 

Litkraturb.— jRcporfa on the Census of India, 1901 ; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies, tr. Iteau- 
champ, Oxf. 1899; S. C. Bose, The Hindoos as they are, I.,ond. 
1881; IGI, new ed., Ixnid. 1908; M. Williams, Indian Wis¬ 
dom'-^, do, 187(); ‘Sacred Laws of the Aryaa,’ tr. Q. Biihler, in 
SBE, vols. ii. xiv. ; ‘Manu,’ tr. G. Biihler, ib. vol. xxv.; ‘Minor 
Jjawbooks,’ tr. J. Jolly, ib. vol. xxxiii. ; H. Kern, Manual of 
Indian Buddhism, Strasaburg, 1890 (in Biililer’s Encyclopedia 
of Indo-Aryan Research)] A. F. R. Hoernle, The Bower 
Manuscript, Calcutta, 1893 ; G. Biihler, On the Indian Sect 

the Jainas, tr. Burgess, Lend. 1903; V. A. Smith, Early 

istory of India'^, Oxf. 1908, J, JoLLY. 

FOOD FOR THE DEAD.-The custom of 
providing food for the dead, which appears in all 
ages and in most parts of the world, is based upon 
the animistic conception of the soul, wdiich, on its 
departure from the body, is often regarded as a 
tiny, feeble entity, conscious of the same w'ants as 
those which it felt in life, and dependent, at least 
until it attains its final rest, upon the pious care 
of the survivors. The same belief appears in the 
irovision of clothes, weapons, and even companions, 
or the .spirit in the next world. The last usage 
is illustrated by the rite of sati (g.v.), and by the 
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massacre of slaves and dependents, whose spirits 
are believed to aecoinj>any the spirit of their master. 

1. Objects of the rite.—The common exi)lanat ion 
of such rite.s is tliat they are intended to make the 
departed soul so comfortable in death-land that it 
may have no inducement to return and annoy the 
survivor.s. But tins is not the only reason that has 
been suggested for this and the kindred custom of 
burying his g(»ods with the dead man. Crawley 
{Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p. 98) argues that the 
practice is generally based on tlie dread of contact 
with articles belonging to the dead, which have 
het;ome infected with tlie tabu of the corpse ; and 
that the idea of providing for the wants of the 
spirit, though often combined with the dread of 
tabu, is probably later in origin. Other explana¬ 
tions, less satisfactory, have been suggested. Thus 
the presence of flint implements in cinerary urns at 
the Komano-British cemetery of iSeaford lias been 
accounted for by some .symbolic meaning attached 
to them ; some supi»ose the sharp flints to be the 
knives with which the .survivors lacerated them¬ 
selves as a sign of grief; others believe that the 
intention was to lay the ghost of the dead, flints 
and other stones from wiiieh it is po.ssible to 
extract lire being said to be etlicacious in prevent 
ing the ghost from ‘ w^alking ’ (JAI\i. 308, quoting 
Douce, Illustrations of EhaJeespere, London, 1807, 
ii. 224 ; Arch. Journ. xxii. 117 ; Archacologia, xlii. 
428, xliii. 422). It is, however, iuqios.sible to dis¬ 
sociate flint weapons from the otlier arms and 
implements laid with the dead to enable them to 
provide for tlieir wants in the other world. 

Jevons {Introd. to Hist, of Rel. p, 194 f.) en¬ 
deavours to establish a gradiition in this class of 
custom. Comparing food ofleriiigs to the dead 
with those of hair and blood, he remarks : 

‘GrigitialJy, tli<‘ dead were supjiosed to HiifTer /roin hunger 
and thirst as the living do, and to recuiiro food—for which they 
were dependent on the living. Kveritually, the funeral feaets 
were interpreted on the analogy of those at which the god» 
feasted with their worshippers. . . . The food offcrinif is, how¬ 
ever, more interesting in one way than the olTerings of blood 
or hair : it enables ns to date ancestor-worship relatively. It 
was not until agricultural times that the sacridoial rite became 
the clicrerful feast at which the bonds of fellowship were re¬ 
newed hetweeii the god and his worshippers. It could not 
thendore have been until agricultural times that the funeral 
feast came to be interpreted on the analogy of the sacrilicial 
feast.’ 

'i'liis he believes to be corroborated by the fact 
that ancestor-worship dfites from the rise of the 
family, ‘a comparatively late institution in the 
history of society.’ 

It may be true that Palseolithic man in Europe 
had no concejition of the existence of the spirit 
after death, and was, tlierefore, not under the 
necessity of preparing for its wants in the other 
world ; but even .so primitive a rai e as the Tas- 
manian.s, who had reached the Paleolithic stage 
of culture, though there is no evidence that tliey 
provided food for the dead, used to place a spear 
in the grave, ‘ to fight with when he is a.sleep ’ (Ling 
Roth, Aborigines of Tasmania'^, Halifax, 1899, 
p. 119). 

2. Prevalence of the custom.— Practices of this 
kind can be traced to a remote antiquity. 

(1) Ancient Britain, etc. —Thus, pottery in the 
shape of what are known as ‘ food-ve.s.sel8 ’ has 
been found, in association -with both burnt and un¬ 
burnt bodies, in the round and longBriti.sh harrows 
and in pre-hi.storic Swedish interments (WindJe, 
Remains of Prehistoric Age, London, 1904, p. 150 f. ; 
Montelius, Civilisation of Sweden, Eng. tr. 1888, 
p. 35 ; cf. above, vol. i. p. 57P’)- Details of articles 
of this kind found m British interments are 
described in Brit. Mus. Guide to the Antiquities 
of the Early Iron Age, 1905, p. 107 11’. 

(2) Greece. —In the EeJeuia of Homer, when 
Odysseus visits death-land, the spirits of the dead 
are too feeble to hold converse with him until they 
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are refreBhed with a drau^^dit of blood. He dijjs a 
pit [^6$poj) 

‘as it were a cubit in louKtii mid breadth, and about it poured 
a drink-oflfcrinff to all the deml, firnt with mead and thereafter 
with sweet wine, and for a tfiird lime with water ; and I siirinkled 
white mead thereon, and entreated with many prayers the 
strengthlesB heads of the dead. . . . fUit when 1 had tiesou^ht 
the tribes of tiie dead with vows and prayers, 1 took tlie sheep 
and cut tiicir throats over the treri< ii, and lo ! tJie spirits of 
the dead that be departed gathered them from out of Erebus ’ 
(Od. XI. 23 n.). I 

Hence arose arnon^^ the early Greeks the prar-tiee j 
of providing th<! grave with a funnel, dow n whieli 
blood and other drink-oflerings might be fioured 
for the refreshment of the spirit (cf. above, voi. i. 

[). At Myoeme tlie round altar, wliieli stood 

exaetl y over the fourth grave, was used for saerihees 
of animaLs or hunuin beings ; and down it.« funnel 
the blood was poured into (he grave (liidgew-ay, 
Kdrly Aqt of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 7). At 
tlui I )ij)\ Ion eeinetery at Athens, the corpse is found 
laid in the grave, wlii(di is then covered with wood, 
and the sliaft filled nearly to tlie top, a small space 
being left unfilleii ; in this sjiace the tomb monu¬ 
ment, usually a large painted vase, is set. The 
space round (die vase thus served as a sort of trench, 
eoinniuni(;ating by means of the shaft direct with 
the dead body. Further, many of the vases have 
a hole in the bottom, to allow Mie food and drink 
jdaced within them to reacdi the sha<le below (FL 
lii. 536 tr.). In the arcluiic cemetery at Thera, the 
ollerings to the dead incdude oxen, swine, sheep, 
goats, and rabbits, the last being found only in 
the poorest graves (,/y/»S’ xxii. 393). In later times 
we find a change in Greek sentiment, as is shown 
by the lines: ‘in the cold shadows underground 
the ghost will not be eomforted by oint ments and 
garlands lavished on the tomb ; the dead man will 
not drink ’ {Anthol. Pal. xi. H). 'I'be custom, 
however, of consul!ing tiie w'islu's of the dejuirtetl 
in the jirovision made for his wants appears in the 
(rieek Hero eultus (Frazer, Pausanias, London, 
1898, iv. 24); and the drain as an adjunct to the 
tomb still survive.s in Llie ghos(-houses of Tunis 
{Man, iii. 57). In the (irei^k islands the practice 
of feeding the dead survives to the present day. 
Cakes {KdWvfia) of wheat adorned with sugar-plums, 
honey, sesame, and basil are presented to ( be dead. 

‘ Sometimes they call these iJ.nKnpia, or blessed cakes, out of 
euphony, no doiila ; these KoWv^a are put on the tombs on 
Bt.ated days after the decease, with additional lamentations, 
and remind one forcibly of the ancient feasts for the dead which 
were likewise offered on stiited days ' {,J A I xv. SDd). 

(3) Home. — 'I'he Loui.-lus observed (be rite rif 
feeding the dead at the dies parentales in February, 
when 

' the family would go in jiroce.ssion f.o the grave, not only to .see 
that all was well with him wlio abode there, hut lo present him 
with offerings of water, wine, milk, honey, oil, and the blood 
of black victims ; to deck the tomlt with llouers, to utter once 
more ttie .solemn greeting and farewell (Salir, miicte parnuf), 
to [)artake of a meal with the dead ’ (Fowler, Homan Festivals, 
London, p. ;;us ; and see J. E. llarri.son. Proleg., Uam- 

bridge, llHl.'j, p. 41) ff.). 

As trmoMg the (Greeks, a fuiuiel for libations, 
co/inect iiig I lie surface of Llio ground with the grave 
beluw, luis been observi'd in Koiiian graves (Man, 
I'ofN/ieii, Eng. tr., IS99, pp. 421, 427). 'Lbe placing 
of food on the bier before cremation is atte.sted by 
('jitullus (lix. ‘ vidistis ip.so rapere de rogo coenam 

(4) Bahi/lon and Asst/ria. —'I’he frei^uent presence 
of sliells in IJaliy loiiiiiri interments (unless they were 
iritendeil as amulets or as a substitute for food in 
the fol io of fish) is still unexplained ; but instances 
of deposits of food are common (iJa.strow', Jir.l. of 
Hah. and As.s., no.st.on, fS9M, p. 598). In siicli 
graw.s the iletid man is jirovided wit h clay jars and 
dishes containing food - liis favourite wine, dates, 
li.sh, fowl, game, or a boar’s bead, and even stone 
represeiilations of provisions which were lasl.irig 
substitutes for the reality ; lie wa.s supplied witfi 
w efipons to protect his food-store (Maspero, Dawn 


i of Civ., London, 1896, p. 686 ). Vases, spoons, and 
ornaments are found in Assyrian tombs (Layard, 
Nineveh and its lieviain,^, London, 1849, ii. 18). 

(5) Egypt. —In Egypt, Flinders Fetrie {Man, vii. 
113) de.scribes the evolution of the custom from 
the earlie.st times. FVom the pre-historic age to 
that of the Vth dynasty a mat was laiti on the 
grave, with afian of foofl njion it. Afterwards this 
ofl'ering was carved in stone as a table of ollerings, 
to give permanent satisfaction to the .soul. liy the 
time of the Xtfi dynasty tfie stone table was copied 
as a pottery tray of offerings. To the tray was 
next adder! a .siiefter, copied from tJie Betlawd tent ; 
tfien came a sfielter on columns, on which in later 
times a lint was placed ; then followed chambers 
witli wind-openings, roof, courts, and a verarulab 
on the roof. Next we lind complete two-storey 
Iionses. Finally, these are furnisned wdth models 
of a couch, cliair, stool, w-ater-jurs, and the figure 
of a woman making bread for the departed. Food 
and drink were placed for the /'.a on the table of 
oirerings in the tomb, ‘ for otherwise lie niiglit 
Slitter Imriger and thirst, or even, so the Egyptians 
tliouglit, be obliged to feed on his own excreta’ 
(l‘hiiian, Life in Ancient Egypt, London, 1894, p. 
307). 8 iich ollerings w^ere painted on the w.all.s of 
the tomb, in order to provide the dead with this 
shadowy food, and the reciter-priest was rtiijuired 
to repeat certain magical formula), conjuring eacli 
visitor to t he tomb, by wliat he held most sacred— 
by his children, his ofiice, his king, and by tlie 
god of his liou.se—to say ‘ thousands of biead, beer, 
oxen, and geese,’ on behalf of tbe deceased {ib. 308), 

In the remarkable t.emple recently excavated at 
'riiebcs, on one of the sarcofihagi 

‘ offerings are being made to the priesteHs, while an attendant 
dresses iier hair and oeoasionally inserts a liairjiin into her 
coilTure. A prio'^t, milks a cow for her, ami afterwards brings 
lier the cup, say ing : “This is for thee, (irink what I give." On 
anotfiera priest brings a bowl of beer, saying; “ Heer for Iby 
glio.st !'” (2'Ae Times, 22nd June, 1905 ; and cf. above, vol. i. 
p. :{42). 

( 6 ) Modern Africa. —The people of Dahomey 
plant a flat-toppe<l iron on the grave, over which 
water, rum, or Idootl is iioured as a libation to the 
deceased (Ellis, Ewe speaking Peoples, London, 
1890, p. 159). The Yoruba tribes place food, rum, 
and cowrie-.shells in the grave, and sprinlcle the 
corpse w'ith the blood of a he-goat (Ellis, Yoruba- 
speaking Peoples. \jO\n\on, 1894, p. 158). 'Fliejicoplc 
of Ashanti sacrifice animals on the grave, and, in 
the case of a man of rank, place there food and 
laliu-wine for .some months ; the spirits of the .sacri- 
iced animals accompany the soul to Sliramanadzi 

or deatli-lainl {Tshi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, 
p. 240f.). M. 11. Kingsley {Travels, London, 1897, 

>. 494) tlescribes ollerings of food and spirituous 
inuor made in the W. African death-huts. The 
Wakonde people in British Central Africa place on 
the burial-mound little baskets of meal or ))ots of 
native beer (H. Jolinston, British Central Africa, 
I>ondon, 1897, p. 445 ; A. Werner, Natives of Brit. 
Central Africa, lam don, 1906, p. 52). 

(7) Scythians .—According to Herodotus (iv. 73), 

‘ when any otif dies, hia nearest of kin lay him upon a wagon, and 
take him round to all hi.s friends in aucceBsion : each receives 
them in turn, and entertaina them witli a bancpiet, w hereat the 
dead man i« served with a portion of all that is set before the 
others’ (Kawlinson’s tr.). 

( 8 ) China .—In no other part of the world, perhaps, 
has the rite of feeding the dead been so carefully 
irescribed as in China. The ancient hooks describe 
low' the mourners observed a rigid fast, ‘ all the 
food in tbe house having to be sacrificed to the 
deceased ’ (de Groot, Bel. Syst. of Chinn, Leyden, 
189211'., i. 27). The custom o^ filling the mouth of the 
corpse with morsels has now w-ell-nigh fallen into 
disuse at Amoy ; but, 

‘bfdore taking their mmal breakfast, the deceased’H wife and 
children arrange a bow I of cooked rice, and in many t^ses also a 
dish of vegetables, Iwan-curd, or the like, on a tabic at the right 
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band side of the bed. They carefully add a pair of chopstickL 
(t6. 1. '2»)- In former times, when the tiodies of {jrandeea were 
stored in the dwellinjr for a oonsiderahle time, b«}tween the struc¬ 
ture which concealed the coffin and the coffin itself, the friends 
planed hask< t.«< (iJled with parched ^'rain and dried fish and meat, 
wliich were intended as food for tlie deiwi (if/, i. 99). ‘ During the 
first seven weeks of mourning, especially before the morning and 
evening meal, obeisance is done to the spirit, accompanied with 
loud lamentations. A portion of food is on these occasions pre- 
eented to the deceased ’ (Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 286V 

(9) Malays. —At the grave of a ISemang, Skeat 
observed coco-nuts u.sed for holding .small quantities 
of rice, and one containing water, ])laced near the 
corp.se ; the Sakai offer betel-nut and tobacco to the 
con)sea.s it is lowered into the grave, and place rice 
ana cakes upon it; the Jakun lay boiled nee at the 
foot and midiile of tlie mound, the former for the 
spirit of the deceased, the latter for tliose of dead 
parents and relatives who come to visit the de¬ 
ceased ; the Orang Laut give the cor{)se betel-nut 
and areca-nut, warning it not to call the survivors 
or require anything from them in future (Pagan 
Paces, London, 1906, ii. 92, 99, 105, 109, 116). The 
Siamese carry food to the tombs of their dead 
parents, ‘ wliicb the beasts do eat’ (de la Loublire, 
Ili.'it. Pel. of the Kingdom of Siam, Kng. tr. 1693, 
p. 125). 

(10) liorneoand Mclancsfn. —Among the Kayans, 
at the l^ing in state of the dead, the corpse is 
dressed in his best clothes, with a cigar fixed in his 
mouth, and .seated with his betel-box at hi.s side, as 
if he were alive ; the Dayaks collecit boiled rice and 
other delicacies, which are ‘ thrown tlirough the 
opening at the back of the hou.se, and the Availer 
i.s fotclied to effect their transrni.s.sion to Hade.s. 
She conies again to the house of mourning ... to 
call upon the adjutant bird ... to do her bidding in 
conveying the articles of the/)ana to the other world.’ 
Sometimes the presence of the dead at the funeral 
feast is secured by tlie aid of the waiter, who flings 
behind tlie house for their conveyance a piece of 
bamboo in which rice has been boiled; tln.s serves 
as a boat. 

‘The dead are believed to huild houaes, make paddy farms, 
and go through all the drudgery of a labouring life, and to he 
subject to the same ineriualitiea of condition and of fortune aa the 
living are licre. And as men bellied each other in life, so death, 
they think, need not out aaiituler tlie bond of mutual inter- 
ohatigca of kindly service ; they cun assist the dead with food 
and other necessaries : ami the dead can he equally generous in 
bestowing upon them medicines of magical virtue, amulets and 
talismans of all kinds to help them in the work of life‘(Uoth, 
.Natives of iSaraivak, London, 1896, i. 143, 200, 208, 213). 

In Melanesia a small pertitm of food ls thrown to 
the dead. 

‘ It is hardly thought that this becomes in fact the food of the 
departed, hut aomenow it is to their advaidage, at any rate it 
please.s tlicm' (Oodrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 
128). 

At, a sacrihee the invocation to the dead runs tlnis; 

‘ Chief in war! we sacrifice to you with this pig, that you may 
help us to smite that place ; and vs'hatjioever we shall carry away 
BhaU be your property, and we also will be yours ’ (ib. 129). 

The death meals, according to the same writer, 
are 

‘distinctly oommemorative, Imt are not altogether devoid of 
the purpose of hencfitiiig the dead ; it is thought that tbeglioat 
is gratilied by the remembrance shown of him, and hoiionrcd 
by the handsome performance of the duty ; the living also solace 
themselves in their grief, and satisfy something of their sense of 
loss by affectionate conimemorat ion (if/. 271). 

In Samoa, when the dead InKiy wan laid in the 
grave, a jtig wa.s taken to the pTace, and its head 
chojiped off and thrown into the grave to be buried 
witli the body ; this was sujijiosed to prevent the 
disease spreading to other mem hers of the family, 
apparently because the angry spirit Avas believed 
to he pacified by the offering (Turner, Samoa, 
London, 1884, p. 335). In Fiji, Avhen a child of 
rank died, 

‘the body was pl.acod in a box, and hung from the tie-beam 
of the chief temple, and for some months the best of food was 
Liken to it daily, the bearer aj)|>rouchir)g with the greatest 
respect, and after having waited as long a.s a person would be 
in taking a meal, clapping their hands aa when a chief has done 
eating, and then retiring' (Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 
London, 18.68, i. 19J f.). 


(11) Australia, and New Zealand. —The Arunta 
tribe do not seem to practise thi.s rite ; tlieir spirits 
‘ kill and eat all manner of game, hut alwMy.s un¬ 
cooked, for they are not supposed to Iu'ia e any lires, 
and not seldom they steal game which has been 
Avounded, but not killed on the B[K»t, by men ’ 
(Snericer-Gilien“, [i. 616 f.). Some of theS.E. tribe.s 
believe that the spirit warms itself at lires left 
burning in the hush, and eats scraps of food left 
at such places (llowitt, p. 438). Among the Dieri, 
if the decea.sed was a per.son of inHuenee, food is 
placed for many day.s at the grave, and in Avinter 
a fire is lighted so that tlie sjiirit may warm itself ; 
if tile food at the grave is not t ouched, it is supposed 
that the ghost is not hungry {ih. 448). The Kukata 
lay a drinking vessel on tlie grave, and a yam-stick 
is left with the corpse of a Avoman, in order that 
she may procure her own food ; on the Herbert 
lliver food and water are often placed on the 
grave (ib. 450, 470, 474). In Queensland, tidiacco, 
matches, food, a pipe, and other things are left 
each niglit at tlie grave, and the gift is announced 
to the spirit (Roth, Kthnologicxil Studies among the 
North-West Central Queensland Aborigines, Ilris- 
bane, 1897, p. 165). Among the Maori.s of New 
Zcal.'ind, 

‘when a person died, food was placed by his side, and some 
also with him in the grave, as it was siipiiosed the spirit of the 
deceased fed on the spirit of the food ’ (Taylor, Te Ika a Maui, 
iOndon, 1865, 1870, p. 220). 

(T2) India. —Some examples of this practice have 
>een given in vol. i. ]>. 450 f. At the cremation of 
a M'oda, food, iinduding grain, rice, jaggery, limes, 
and honey, is plac;ed in the folds of the cloak in 
which the corpse is wrapped, and in a metal howl 
(Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, pp. 361, 380, 
394). The Kliasis of A.ssani hang over the corpse a 
‘ basket containing pieces of the sacrificed animals. 
A dish containing eatables, and hetel-riut, and a 
ar of Avater arc placed near the head of the corpse 
►y Avay of offering refreshment to the spirit of the 
leparted’; money i.s laid near it for the pureliase 
nf food on the Avay ; pieces of the yolk of an egg, 
oave.s of bread, the leg of a fowl, and the lower 
jaAvs of the animal.s wliieh liavo been sacrificed are 
j)ut inside the cairn before it is (!io.sed ; similar 
offerings are made after tlie remoi al of the hones 
to the tribal o.s.suary (Gurdon, 7’Ac Khasis, London, 
1907, Jip. 133, 135, 137, 141 ; and cf. Stack, The 
Mikir.‘{^ London, 1908, p. 29; Levviri, Wild Paces 
of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 214). 7’he feeding 
of the dead is inconsi.stent Avith the helief.s of ortho- 
[lox Huddhists, dains, and Lingayats. Rut among 
the de;:;raded Mahayana Ruddliists of Tibet, at the 
loonlide meal in tlie monasteries, 

lay Bcrvants bring to the cells a meal consiRting of tea, meat, 
ind pdk (a cake of wheat or tsam pa). Of thi.s food, souie must 
:>e left UR a gift to the hungry rnanes, Harit.i and her sons. The 
'rugmentB for this jmrpose are carefully collected liy the Her- 
/ants and thrown outside the temple buildings, where they are 
lonaiimed by dogs and birds’ (L. A. Waddell, Jiud-dhism of 
TU/ct, London, 1895, p. 219). 

(13) America. —'I'iie wild tribes of Central 
America, Avhen a coipsc. Ava.s einlialined, used to 
bring food, Avine, and the weapons of the dead man, 
jilace them in a canoe, and carry them in procession 
round his liouse ; these things were burned, ‘ the 
people believing that the fumes and smoke ascended 
U> the soul t)f tlie dead and was jileasing and ac- 
icptalile to him’ (Bancroft, NP, 1875, i. 783). In 
W. America, among the Californians, money is 
ilaced in the mouth of tlie dead. The New Mexi- 
:an.s place in the grave sevfual kinds of food, and 
the utensils and implements Avith wliiidi the dead 
man earneii his Jiving, while on tlie lips of dead 
infanCs milk i.s dropped from the mother’s breast. 
Tlie Corahs of Mexico, if the decea.sed possessed 
cattle, placed meat upon sticks in tlie held, le.st 
the spirit might claim tlie herd.s he formerly owned. 
The Central Ameneans place food with the dead 
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to support them on their lont' journey. Aiiiori»j 
the Mosfjuitos, a iiut stored with food, drink, and 
other articles is erected over the grave ; the water 
whiclj disappears from the porous jars is supposed 
to have been drunk by tlie sjdrit, and it is a good 
sign if birds eat the food {ib. i, 359, 590, 641, 709, 
744). The Carajas of Brazil lay with the eorj)se 
an ample store of bananas and other food, which 
is renewed from time to time (1). ( 1 . Brinton, The 
Americfni Rare, New York, 1801, p. 261). 

(14) Modern Kurope. —The custom prevails even 
in Kngland. Some years ago, while a grave was 
lieing dug in Bucklelniry chiuehyard, an old gr; 
was disturbed, and two bottles of beer were un¬ 
earthed. 

‘They had been buried according to a custom wiUi the body 
of a person who was piven to drink, and in order to pive him a 
fair start in Oie land to which he had journevejl' {FL x. 

In India, brandy and eigais liave been d(>}»osit(ul 
on the tomb of a 1‘biropean who wa.s addicted to tiie 
use of such luxuri(is in his lifetime (Orooke, RR'^, 
1896, ii. 199; Thurston, Eihno<jr<iphie Notes in S. 
India, Madras, 1906, f). 296 f.). lu Brittany at the 
jire.sent day the hollow of the tonib.stone i.s lilled 
with holy water, and milk libations are poured 
upon it. 

‘On that nipht the supper is left spre.ad in every household, 
and the fire hurninp, so that the souls of the dead may come 
from the pravev ard to feed and to warm themselves ’ (.M. K. 
Oox, hitriid. t(i Fdlk-lorr, London, IHhr), j>. riCi). 

3 - The funeral feast.—An e.xlmision of the prac¬ 
tice of feeding (he dead is found in the custom of 
the funeral buist, at which, to mark the s<didaritv 
of the <;lan, the kinsmen enjoy a .solemn meal in the 
presence of the dead. Jevons (op. cit. 47) .sugge.st.s 
as one motive for the custom that 

‘in the feast which is spre.ad with the dead man’s favourite 
ditlicacit'M, to tempt his soul to return, we may have the origin 
of fhe funeral feasts and wakes, which are universal.’ 

llaitlaiid (JR" ii. 278 tf.) shows reasons to believe 
that the 

‘ most archaic form, if barbarity be a test of archaism, in which 
it is known to us, is whore the moat is nothing les-s than the 
Coruse of the dejjarted kiiisiuau.’ 

i’ll is .savage rite, he suggests, sometimes under¬ 
goes a natural Lransfornuttion into eating with the 
dead ; but wherever a sjiecial footl, such as beans, 
is used, it may he snsp<>cted to represent the (lesh of 
the dead man. 'rids is illustrated by the remark¬ 
able custom, prevailing in Sicily and Berugia, 
wdien, at tin* festival of All Souls ( 2 nd November), 
sweetmeats impressed with images of skulls, bones, 
skeletons, scuiIs in Purgatory, and the like, are 
eaten. 'Phis is called ‘eating the dead’ (ib. ii. 
288 n.). 'I’liis funeral fe.ast undergoes a further 
development when, as with the Hindus, it becomes 
yieriodical ; or wluui, as at the Hallow e’en rites 
performed in various ji.irts of Kurope, food is pre- 
j»are«l in the house, the doors are tlirown ojieii, and 
the dead are invited to enter and feast (ib. ii. 312; 
ef. also ERE i. ‘26 f.). 

. Modes by which food is supplied to the dead. 

'lie modes by whicli food is .supydied to the dead 
are varied. Sometimes, as among the Lingayats 
of S. India, death i.s anticipated by jilacing food in 
the inoutb of the dying person (EG xxi. 150). 
Others place food in the inoutli of the dead, as in 
some cases recorded in this article. In Malabar, 
when the corpse is laid on tlie pyre, rice is scattered 
over the face and mouth, and pieces of gold are 
jilaced over tlie nine ojienings of the body (Logan, 
Manual the District of Malabar, Madras, 1887-91, 
i. 129). The Todas drop milk into the mouth of 
the dead ; the Oulgulias of Bengal [lour spirits on 
his lips and kill a cock to feed tiio sj>irit (Rivers, 
op. cit. 343; Risley, TC i. 303). It is a very 
common practice to lay food on the grave, on the 
theory that the souls of the dead re.side jienna- 
ucntlv here, the belief in a separ;ite realm of souls 
growing uj) under advancing culture ami disjilacing 
tlie earlier tradition. 'Phe Yoruba of W. Africa, 


after the funeral feast, carry to the grave the bones 
of the fowls and sheep w’hich were sacrificed. ‘ All 
the articles which the deceased had in daily use, 
such as his pipe, the mat on which he slept, the 
plate or ve.ssel from which he ate, his calaba.she 8 , 
and other things of small value, are carried out 
into the bush and burned’ (PZllis, Yoruba-speaking 
Peoples, 159). The Dayaks hang necessaries for 
the dead on branches of special trees, or lay them 
near the grave (Roth, Natives oj Sarawak, i. 149). 
The Roman silicernium seems to have lieen a 
funeral feast held on the day of the funeral, and 
by the grave (Smith, Dirt. Ant.^, London, 1890, i. 
893 ; Bekker, Galhis*, London, 1880, ji. 520). Some¬ 
times the food is stored in little huts for tlie use of 
the dead. The Bahima of Uganda believe that 
the ghosts of the common folk have no special 
abode, hut wamler about near the kraals ; they 
have little huts in which food, drink, and clothing 
are stored (JAI xxxvii. 102 ). The Karenni of 
Pipper Burma build a small structure on four jiosts 
over the grave, and in this are placed various kinds 
of corn (Gazetteer Upper liarma, i. i. 528). It is 
the custom of many racais to spread sand or dust 
near the jdace where the food for the d(*ad is laid, 
.and next morning any marks found in it are ex¬ 
amined to ascertain into which animal, hinl, insect, 
etc., the soul of the deceased has migrated. Some¬ 
times, again, the sjiirit is siippo.sed to haunt the 
house, and here food is juovided. At the funeral 
feast of the Nagas of As.sani each meniher of his 
sent in perfect silence (brows a jiiece of liver out¬ 
side the house for tlie 'Nvandering ghost (/A/xxvi. 
197). Or the olfering is made on tlie road by which 
the corpse or hones have been carried. 'Phe Khasis 
of As.sam, who dread the attack of sjiirits, when 
bringing the bones of the dead for storage in the 
o.ssuary, lay out grains of rice, esjiecially on river 
iiaiiks, ami, in tlie case of a specially malignant 
spirit, let a fowl loo.se in the jungle as an oflering 
(JAI i. 132). (.)r, in the belief that the food is 

conveyed to the spirit by the agency of water, the 
Khyoungtha of JUirina lay the food a.side for a 
short time, and then lling it into a river (Burnui 
Gazetteer, ii. 687). On the same principle the 
Ivunowitof Borneo use what are called ‘ soiil-hoats,’ 
in which neitc.ssaries for the u.se of tin; dead are 
floated out to sea, with a strong ebl) tide flowing, 
to meet the spirit (Roth, Natives oj Sarawak, i. 
145). Sometimes the feeding of the dead takes a 
icarioiis form, as when, in India, Brahmans are 
on(;ertained, in the belief that they will pass on the 
food for the use of the spirit. In this cla.ss may 
jMU'haps he jdaced the feeding of the so-called ‘ sin- 
eater,’ of which numerous instances are given by 
Hartland (LP ii. 21911’.). But the accounts of the 
custom are not free from difiiculty, and the facts 
have been much disputed. Lastly comes the rite, 
iimon in India and elsewhere, of ofi'ering food 
to something representing the dead man—a reed 
fixed near the jilace where the obsequies were per¬ 
formed ; a stone known a.s the ‘ life-stone,’ which 
is believed to be the refuge of the spirit; or, finally, 
an image of the deceased which is placed among 
the representations of the family ancestors, to 
bom periodical otVerings are made. 
liiTKRATURE.—In addition to the other autliorities cited in 
the article, cf. esp. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, xi ; J. G. 
Frazer, JAI xv. 64 ff. ; Hartland, Legend o/ Perseus, 1894, ch. 
xiii. ; Robertson Smith, liel. Sem.-, 1894, p. 21311.; Jevons, 
Introd. to the Hist, of Religion, 1896, p. 45 ft. 

W. Crooke. 

FOOL, FOLLY (Biblical).»-i. In EV of the 
OT these two terms are tlie renderings of .several 
groups of Heb. words. The most frequent in 
occurrence and the most important of them are 

4 For anything belonging to these terms in their ordinary 
sense, see such artt. as DKaKNKKaTios, DxVBiiOrMENT (Mental), 
Inbamtt. See also Wisdom. 
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V'lK, V'py, Spj, In addition 

to these D'V^'in (‘arrogant’) in three passages of the 
Psalter (5® 73* 75®), Spp, Spp, n^Spp (chiefly in Ec.), 
‘‘D'? (La 2**, cf. n^DB, Job 1‘^*) are to be noted as be¬ 
longing to the same class of terras. Viewed from 
the standpoint of Biblical theology, (‘simple’), 
nyp (‘brutishness’), f'S (‘scoffer’), ought to be grouped 
with these words. Not one oir these Hebrew words 
rendered ‘fool’ and ‘folly’ denotes mental aberra¬ 
tion or incapacity. They are a jiart of the techni¬ 
cal terminology of the Hebrew ^iokhmah, although 
they are not exclusively found in the books of the 
Wisdom Literature. They constitute the contri¬ 
bution which this side of Hebrew genius made to 
the OT conception of sin. Folly is the antithesis 
of wisdom, and, consequently, this terminology de¬ 
picts sin in opposition to, and in contrast with. 
Divine wisdom. In the later books of the Hokhmah 
Literature the Divine attribute of wi.sdom is per- 
sonihed, and it is certainly hy[)osta.tized in those 
that are extra-canonical. Wisdom thus conceived 
is God’s agent in creation, who has ordained the 
laws governing nature and the lives of men. 
Human wisdom is, as it were, a reflex of the Divine, 
and consists in the capacity to learn the Divine 
laws controlling men, and in the ability to conform 
human life and action to them. Whoever lacks 
this insiglit and power is .styled a fool, and his 
conduct folly. As wisdom, so also is folly an 
ethi{;o-reiigioiis concejit. This is succinctly ex- 
jiiessed : ‘ 'IMie fear of dohovah is the beginning of 
wisdom: but the foolish despise wdsdom and in¬ 
struction’ (Pr Vy cf. 9^®). Tlie atteini»t has been 
made to distinguish between the conception of 
folly without the Wisdom books and that within. 
Ili.storically it would be more accurate to regard 
the fully developed and sharply delined conception.s 
of ]^roverh.s and the Apocryphal books as the 
crystallization of ideas long held in solution hy the 
Hebrew mind, for ‘folly’ occurs very early in OT 
Literature (Gn 34^ [J]). 

The stroiige.st and most widely distributed term 
is ndbdl. Adultery, incest, arul rape, are termed 
n*bdldh\ Achan’s sm, the advice of Job’s w ife and 
the theories of his friends, practical atheism (Ps 14^), 
the hostility of a heathen nation (Ps 74^®), all come 
under this category. ‘Fool’ and ‘folly’ scarcely 
give the force of the original; ‘senseless’ would he 
a more adecpiate rendering (Driver, Dcut, p. 256). 
These terms would then indicate the moral and 
religious insensihility of the human soul to the 
ethical demamls of God. The fullest definition of 
a fool in the sense of ndbdl is found in Is 32" ; ‘ For 
a fool (ndbdl) speaketh folly (n^bdldh), and his heart 
worketli iniquity.’ Then follow two epexegetical 
clauses, ‘ to ju actise profaneness and to utter error 
against .Jehovah.’ Thus the fool is hlasphemoiis 
and godless, while his utter disregard for his fellow- 
men appears in his purpose, ‘to make empty the 
soul of the hungry and to cause the drink of the 
thirsty to fail.’ 

In the Book of Proverbs and S’p:? are tlie 
standing de.signations for tlie same class of men. 
Etymologically they signify the dullard and the 
stupid, who have a ‘ mind made thick, darkened, 
become like crude matter.’ 'I'lie stupidity of such 
men renders them incapable of recognizing the law's 
which God’s w’i.sdorn has ordained for the regulation 
of liuinau life and conduct, riiey are incapable of 
making ethical distinctions, because their under- 
stamling is too darkened for the vision of Divine 
wisdom and her laws. The fool’s stupidity is 
manifested in many qualities ; he is inattentive, 
obtuse, inapt in expression, fond of folly, impro¬ 
vident, indiscreet, shameless, untrustworthy, un¬ 
alterable, disgusting, and dangerous. All these 
qualities are conceived in the ethico-religious spirit. 

2 . The same terminology is found in tlie Wisdom- 


books of the Apocryi>ha, Siraeh, and tlie Wisdom 
of Solomon. In describing the sinner Siraeh uses 
the follow'ing term.s : yuuipo?, 5.(ppwv, dcrvpeTos, dvbrjro^y 
diralSevTos, ds'dpdiot (LXX renderings of the lleb. 
words diseus.sed above). In this section of the 
Apocrypha the fool and the ungodly man are iden¬ 
tical (Sir ‘22^'^ Wis 3‘“ cl aL), while wisdom and 
piety arc synonyms (Wis 4^). 

3 . In the NT ‘ fool ’ and ‘ folly ’ represent several 
Greek words, and in most of the pa-ssages they have 
no tinge of the Hebraic meaning, but distinct trace.s 
of thi.s technical terminology of tlie JJokhnuih Litera¬ 
ture are discernible in tlie Go.spcls and Epistles. 
When Jesus said, ‘ Whosoever shall say, Thou fool 
(aoip^), shall be in danger of hell fire’ (Mth'*^), when 
He denounced the Pharisees as ‘fools’ (p-upoi, Mt 
23*’*^®), ami in the parable of the Rich Fool {&<f>po}v, 
Lk 1 ‘ 2 ^), He unquesidonahiy used these terms with 
a strong ethico-religious force such as they had in 
the OT. St. Paul gives evidence of similar OT 
influence in his u.se of the phra.se ‘ sensele.ss (dereveTos) 
heart ’ in Ko Pb 

4. In Rabbinical Hebrew the terms 

niSnj are used with the ethico-religious meaning of 
the Ifolchmuh, while kud, nno with a similar force 
occur frequently in the Mishna. 

Litkratcrk.— T. K- Cheyne, ./oh and Solonum, London, 
18S7 ; H. Cremer, H'drU-rh. der M' GrdziUW, Ciotha, 
x.vv. ao-tii'CTov, <ro</>ov, orodna ; F. Delitzsch, Proverhx, Kiij.;. tr., 
Edinbiircdi, 1S75; Fey, i>Uf nittlic/ien Anschanungen </rx mla 
inonmchcn Spnirhbmdies, Halle, 1886; W. Frankenbcrg" 
Spriiche, (JottinKft), 181*8, paniiiin- J. Kennedy, Hrhirw 
,Symtni/in)i, London, 1868; C. F. Kent, The Itwe Men of 
A nn'ent Ixracl and (heir IWoverbs, Fioston, 1896; W. Nowack 
Die Spruche SnUmto's, Munich, ISH.'l ; G. F. Ochler, Theol. of 
OT, Kii;^. tr., Ildinhurjrh, 1876, nt. 3; H.Schwltz, AUtcfit. ThculJ\ 
(iott,in||{<'n, 1896, p. .V.lllf.; C. aieghied, I'hilv von Alexandria, 
.ItMia, 1872; R. Smend, Altlest. HeluiwnKgese.h.'^, Froibnrjt, 
1899, i>|>. 4 h;{-49:{ ; C. H. Toy, Proverhn, F.(iinl)ur(fb, 1899, 

iSHiw, H. Wace, Apocrypha, London, 1888 (Speaker’s Com.). 

James A. Kelso. 

FOOTPRINT.— See Adam’s Peak. 

FORCE.—I. Definition. —The term ‘force’ is, 
unfortunately, iise<l in many .senses : some pro¬ 
fessedly figurative, some intended to he scientific, 
hut often entirely incorrect. No mischief arises 



‘economic force,’etc. Nor is there any harm in 
perpetuating the language whieh sjaike of heat, 
light, or electricity a.s ‘ torce.s of Nature,’ and of 
their ‘ correlation." Such things are so far removed 
from what is now' meant by ‘ force ’ in its teclmieal 
.sense that no confusion arises from this kind of 
figurative speech. But ‘ force ’ has sometimes been 
used, even by those who ought to have known 
better, for the mu.scular sense of resistance, ami 
for each of the quantities whieh j)hysicists call 
respectively ‘energy ’ and ‘ momentum.’ The word 
is made to boar eacli of these .senses, in turn, in one 
context, by Herliert Spencer (First I*rinc.^, 1884, 
p. 432 f.), to the hoiieiess confusion of his argu¬ 
ment. ‘ I’ersistence of Force ’ is an incorrect 
synonym for ‘ (Conservation of Energy ’ ; but the 
erroneous identification of ‘force’ and ‘energy’ 
(y.v,) is of long standing, and the confusion i.s 
traceable back to licibniz (1646 1716). 

Apart from figurative application and incorrect 
usage, the term ‘ force’ has held various significa¬ 
tions in the hi.story of science, and has stood for 
quantities or conceptions of varying degrees of 
abstractness. Hence the obscurity wliich attaches 
to the w'ord. In media'.val thought, ‘force’ was 
ibstracted from ‘matter,’ and hypostatized as an 
independent reality. Occult forces were postulated 
as residing in bodies, and were but a name fol 
latent capacities of various sorts. With the dawn 
of modern scienee, however, ‘ force ’ began to l>e 
re.served to denote the vera causa of an observed 
change, such as a change in motion. 
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The history of the scienlilic usage may best 
commence witii Newton’s {1642-1727j laws of mo¬ 
tion. Newton speaks of a vis insita, or inherent 
force, which he (leliries as a j»ower of resisting, a 
power in virtue of whicli every body persists in its 
state of rest or of uniform motion in a straight 
line. This force does not differ from the inertia of 
the body, so tliat iris imirtioi is a ‘ most significant 
name for via xnaitai' 

Such inlierent force, assumcid by Newton, is a 
universal proj)erty of matter, essential to its occu¬ 
pation of space : and, inasmuch as inertia U force, 
there is no such thing, for Newton, as inert or 
inactive matter. This tna inerfirv, however, acts 
only when an external force {vis impressa) is 
brought iido relation with the body in which it 
resides. The exertion of vis insita then becomes 
vis impressa. Thus Newton’s three kinds of force 
are partly the same thing regarded in dificrent 
ways. From the conception of vis ixusita the meta¬ 
physician may sot out for his examination and 
analysis of the nature of matter; while the 
acientilic investigator, who is rather con<!erned 
with the observed behaviour of portions of matter, 
i.e. the operations or {>henoinenal clianges of ma¬ 
terial bodies, has scarcely any need to deal with 
ins insita, but takes his start from the concept of 
vis i/n/tressa. This aspect of ' force ’ is therefore 
the one which, since Newton’s time, has almost 
exclusively been adoj>ted by physics, 

2 . Force as ‘vis insita.’—When we analyze the 
conception of matter, as used in the most general 
sense, without reference to its di.screte or continu¬ 
ous structure, the rest or motion of its parts, it 
seems necessarily to involve the concept of force. 
Force, in fact, is its coherence and occ.upation of 
space. The absolute hardness of the ultimate 
particles of matter, assumed by Newton in his 
Optirks, was increasingly found to be a dilhcult 
hypothesis, and the conliguration and resistance of 
material bodies came to be explained solely by 
‘ forces.’ lloscovich (1711-87) resolved tliese atoms 
into mere mass-])oints or centres of force, without 
extension, so necessary is the idea of force to the 
conception of matter. Thus matter and force 
imply one another ; they cannot be looked upon as 
se[)arate entities cajiable of indej»eiident existence. 
Force is simply the activity of matter, or matter 
conctuved as ‘doing’; it is the ‘ efiiciency ’ whicli 
constitutes the ‘ course ’ of Nature. Like ‘ feeling,’ 

‘ force ’ cannot be delincd ; it is similarly an ulti¬ 
mate and unanalyzable (dement. Considered in 
itself, it is but an abstraction. Or again, as with 
matter, we can describe its sj)eciljc modes, but not 
itself. From this point of view, force cannot be 
looked ujioii as the ‘cause of motion,’ in the sen.se 
of being pri<jr to motion. Motion is a state or 
accident of matter—a less abstract conception than 
force {vis insita) ; and there is nothing to suggest 
or to authorize the assumption that juimordially 
matter existed in a .state of rest, and that its 
motion was produced after its own gene.sis. 

Newton conceived all ‘ action ’ of matter on 
matter to be mechanical, i.e. to be contact-action, 
of the nature of pulling or pushing. He had a 
horror of the notion of what is called ‘ action at a 
distance,’ which seemed to some of his followers to 
be nevertheless involved in his theory of gravita¬ 
tion. And since his day the idea of actiem at a 
distance ha.s been scouted by physici.sts asa heresy. 
Tliis kind of action would, indeed, be difficult for us 
to ‘ explain ’; but it may be asked whether di.scon- 
tinuity or absence of contact must not occur, in 
infinitesimal degree, even if we take the material 
world to consist of particles or elements immersed 
in an ethereal medium. In that case the difi’erence 
between contact-action and action at a distance 
would be only in degree. Incongruity with pre¬ 


conceived notions is not necessarily a proof of 
impossibility; moreover, the ])repossession is in 
this case juobably due to the accident that our 
8 en.se of touch happens to be the most highly 
developed, and im])act the mo.st familiar form of 
action. 

3- Force as ‘vis impressa,’— Newton’s three 
laws of motion are as follows : 

1. Kvery body persists in its sUte of rest or of uniform motion 

in u straight line, unless it is compelled by impressed 
forces to change that state. 

2. Change of motion (i.e. momentum, here) is proportional to 

the impressed force, and takes place in the direction in 
which the force is impressed. 

3. Action and reaetion are equal and opposite. 

lmpres.sed force, or force which is not merely the 

tendency to motion, but whi(di ‘ ac.ts,’ is seen from 
these laws always to involve more than one body 
or portion of matter. Force, then, in this aspect 
{i.e. as ‘ impre.ssed ’ or external) is always a recipro¬ 
cal action, a stress. From the first law is deduced 
the definition of force which has till lately been 
universally adopted in the text-hooks of physics ; 

‘ force is that wliich produces, or tends to produce, 
motion, or change of motion’—change, i.e., either 
in direction or in velocity. Of cours(% this defini¬ 
tion is metajiliysical in so far a.s it makes force an 
efficient cause which ‘ pr()duc(;s’ cliange of motion. 
Physical science, how’ever, knows nothing of effi¬ 
cient causes (see Causk, Causality) ; and, 
sliow’ing itself anxious to disentangle itself from 
metaphysical im])lications, has rectcntly sought to 
remove such terms a.s ‘ force ’ from its vocabulary. 
So the idea of impressed force is being abandoned 
as anthropomorphic. I'lie modtn n movement seems 
largely to have been determined by tlie following 
pa.ssage in Kirchbolfs Vorles. uh, math. Physik., 
Leipzig, 1870, ‘ Vorrede’) : 

‘ 11 is usual to define mechanics as the science of /orcex, and 
forces as the causes whicli produce, or tend to produce, motion. 
This definition has certainly been of the greatest use in the 
development of mechanics, and still is so to studeritH of the 
science, if it is explained by examples of forces taken from the 
experience of ordinary life. Hut there attaches to it the ob¬ 
scurity from which the concepts of cause and tendency cannot 
he freed. . . . On these grounds I propose as the task of 
mechanics that of describing the motions winch take place In 
Nature, and the description of them in the completest and 
siniplest way. 1 mean, therefore, that we shoulfl concern our¬ 
selves only with stating what the phenomena which Lake place 
are, not with assigning their causes.’ 

Thi.s advice has been followed by many leading 
phy.sioist.s. The tendency is ratlier a return to the 
intentions of earlier scicuice—that of Cojiernicus, 
(ialileo, Descartes, and New ton-—than a new .step. 
It is, however, likely to prove rich in consequences, 
in tliat it involves the confession, on hclialf of 
science, that it has nothing to do with ultimate 
explanation, but that its idle is mere description 
in terms of ‘ comreptual shorthand.’ It removes 
from ‘ naturalism ’ the usurped right to sjieak in 
the name of science. 

The definition of force which thus seems destined 
to become obsolete in science is, accordingly, being 
replaced by others, which use the term merely as 
denoting a relation, a mathematical quantity. 
Newtons second law furnishes a quantitative 
definition of force, or a method of measuring the 
relative magnitude of forces. The law may he 
expressed by the equation r = mf, where P—the 
force, 7H = the ‘mass’ of the body acted upon, and 
/—the acceleration produced in it. For/we may 

substitute^, where 7; = velocity acquired, in the 

interval of time t, by a body moving with a uniform 
acceleration of f units, lienee our equation be- 

comes P=-j-, or force is represented as ‘ rate of 

change of momentum.’ Thus is force coming ex¬ 
clusively to be used in physics. And, indeed, this 
is all that empirical scieiic^e is entitled to denote by 
the terra. For experience only yields us changes 
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in the motion of bodies ; it does not brinj^ us face 
to face with ‘forces’ in the older sense. At the 
same time, science, in thus becoming ]>urely 
dynamical, abstract, and descriptive, only ignores 
causation and efiiciency ; it leaves ‘ forces,’ in the 
metaphysical sense, to metaphysics, whicli is con¬ 
cerned to see in them the imperceivnhJe relations 
of dependence between events which uniformly 
follow one another. See also Knkroy, Mattmii. 

IjItbratcrr.— Newton, Principia, Thomson-lilack- 

burn, CJlas^;ow, 1871); J. Clerk-Maxwell, Mattvr and Motion, 
London, 1S7(!; Shadworth Hodgson, Metaph. of Kxji^nence, 
l,Oiidon, 18V*8, fsj). \'nl. li. ; P. G. Tail, lifcent Adram-fs i/i 
l'liu!^ica( Science, London, 187(i, Led. xiv. ; F. R. Tennant, 
,/77nSf i. [18911] ;147. F. R. TkNNANT. 

FOREIGNERS.—See Stranulr.s and Fun- 

EKJNER.S. 

FOREKNOWLEDGE. — See 1T{EDe.stina- 

TION, ITUvSCIENCE. 

FORGERY.—The crimen falsi of Roman law 
(which, however, included also malcing and utter¬ 
ing of false coin, nerjury, and corrujd-ing of wit¬ 
nesses) is delined ny Blackstone : ‘ the fraudulent 
making or alteration of a writing to the prejudice 
of another man’s right’ {Comm. iv. 247). I'his is 
a definition of the oflence as it existed at common 
law ; hut there w/is formerly, if there is not still, 
an important difierence of opinion as to the kind 
of writing to which the common law oHence ex¬ 
tended. It was agreed that the counterfeiting of 
a matter of record, authentic matter of a public 
nature, a deed or a will, is forgery ; but there 
were strong opinions that counterfeiting of any 
writing of an inferior nature is not forgery at 
common law, at any rate unless some one actually 
receives a ])rejudice from it (see Hawkins, as cited 
in Ahridtjemsrit, iii. 747); and more recently 

it has been stated that ‘it is not j)o.s.sihle to say 
preeisely what are the documents llie false making 
of which is forgery at common law’ (quoted in 
Stephen’s New Coinine7itaric.<i, iv. 147). In an im¬ 
portant decision in 1725 it was, however, held that 
forgery extends to iiistnunent.s of every sort; and 
the laAV i.s so stated by Bacon (iii. 748)—a view 
which is confirmed and extended by Stephen {Dig. 
Crim. Laiv‘’, 350). 

A great variety of statutes, reaching from 15(i2, 
in the reign of hdizabeth, to late in the reign of 
Victoria, liave multiplied ease.s of the ofl'enee, a.s 
well a.s varied the punislunent. Forgery at com¬ 
mon law wa.s only a misdemeanour, punishable by 
fine, ini])risonment, or |)illory. In the statute of 
Elizabeth, while a severer punksliment was insti¬ 
tuted, only a second oflence was felony without 
henelit of clergy. In the Acts passed auring the 
18th cent,, a far greater degree of severity was 
reached. Forgery was generally treated as a 
capital oflence—a punisliment which was inllicted 
in the well-known case of Dr, Dodd in 1777. The 
extreme penalty of the law was abolished by 
Acts pas.sed in the reigns of William iv. and 
Victoria, and punishment varying between trans¬ 
portation for life and imprisonment for one year 
substituted. 

In tills re(!urring statutory addition of particular 
cases, the English law of forgery runs through a 
development soinewliat parallel with the similar 
Roman law. The lex Cor7ielia dc falsis, called 
also testainentnria, was passed under the dictator¬ 
ship of Sulla (81 B.c.). The Institutes (iv. 18. 7) 
say this law ‘ inflicts punislunent on any one who 
shall have written, sealed, rend, or substituted a 
fal.se testament, or any other instrument, or shall 
have made, cut, or impressed a false seal, know¬ 
ingly and with felonious intent.’ The punishment, 
in the case of a slave, was the extreme penalty of 


the law ; in the case of fieemen, deportation. By 
otlier legislative enactments the penalties of for¬ 
gery were extended to the fabriciU i(»n of written 
instruments oilier than wills (.see ])ig. xlviii. 10). 

Although in Black.stone’8 time, the number of 
eases in which .severe puni.shineiit was inflicted had 
been so multiplied ‘as almost to become general, 
and although in 1861 a statute was jiassed con 
solidating and amending the law relating to for¬ 
gery, still no general delinition is given in these or 
any subsequent statute, ('a.ses are strung togethm 
enifiirically, ju.st as th<*y arose, and are described 
with a surplusage of legal verbiage, the precise 
ellect of which it is ofttm difficult to estimate and 
generalize. 

The legal meaning of forgery is by no means eon 
lined to eiuinterfeiting a name, or writing, or seal. 

‘Tlie notion of forg-er^ ,’ Hays MaLttirvv Hac'on, ‘ dotti not so 
nmoh ooiiMiMt in ttie counterliMtinj; of a man’s haini and seal, 
which may often he done innocently, hut in t.lic eiKleavoiirinjf 
to pive an a)ipearari(^e of trnL}i to a mere deceit and falsity ; 
and either to impose that on the world as the solemn aet of 
another, wtiich he is in no way privy to, or at leuHt to make a 
man’s own ac!t appear to have lieen done at a time when it was 
not tioiie, and l)y force of such a fal.sily to jfive it an operation, 
wliich in Lrnth and justice it ou),dit not to ha\ e.’ 

With n*gaid to tlie aet of forgery, it is to be 
ob.served that the oflence is comjtlete by the 
making with fraudulent intent, and that a jierson 
may eommit forgery by making a fal.se deed in his 
own imriie, as by antedating a deed so as to make 
it a))pear prior to a conveyance previously (exe¬ 
cuted by Ijim ; by .signing tiie name of a fictitious 
person, or his own name, if represented to he dis¬ 
tinct from that of the person signing ; by intro¬ 
ducing into a document, without autiiority, whilst 
being drawn u]>, what may alter its ellect; and, in 
certain cases, even by omitting, without authority, 
that which by its omi.ssion may alter the ellect of 
otlier [larts. 

As regards the instrument, it must he a docu¬ 
ment M'hich, if genuine, would have apparent 
validity, though it is immaterial wliether it would 
have actual validity or not. The falsity must lie 
in the instrument itself—in its not being what it 
purports to be, not in its merely containing a 
false statement. It must be a doemment or writ¬ 
ing. (’ounterfeiting an artist’s signature on a 
jiainting is not forgery. Tlie fabrication may 
either l>e of the whole or of a part, as filling in, 
without autiiority, a cheque signed in blank ; or an 
alteration, if material, may constitute a forgery. 

As regards intent, it is unnecessary that tfiere 
should be a special intent to defraud any particular 
person. A general intent is sulficient, whether 
there is or is not any person actually defrauded or 
liable to be defrauded. Mere intention to deceive, 
as distinct from intention to defraud, is not in 
general sufficient to (constitute forgeiy. 'I'he .same 
i.s true of forgery of a letter as a practical joke. 
It is also not forgery to induce another by fraud 
to execute a document. 

Litkkatcrk .—Corpus Jurig Civilis, oRp. />/;/. xlviii. 10, 

Iv. 18. 7, Saridars’ 7th ed., London, 1888, .Moylo’s-1th ed,, Oxford, 
1903; W. Blackstone, Commentaries, ('hristiun’s od., London, 
1830, vol. tv. ; H. J. Stephen, Aew Counnentariestt, London, 
1880; M. Bacon, New Alrridf/ement of the Lawt, London, 
1832, vol. iii. ; S. F. Harris, Principles of the Criminal Law^, 
London, 1899; J, F. Stephen, Digest of the Criminal La'wt>, 
London, 1894 ; A. W. Renton, F.ncyc. of the Laws of England, 
London, 1897-98, vol. v. ; H. Roscoe, Digest of the Law of Evi- 
detuse and the Practice in Criminal Cases^^, Jiondon, 1908; 
A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnolog. Jurisjrrudenz, Oldenburg 
and Leipzig, 1894-96, ii. 409 , GeoKOE J. STOKES. 

FORGETFULNESS.—1. Nature—‘ A good 
nieinorie,’ says Roger Aschani {The dcholema.Her, 
bk. i.), ‘ is well known by three properties : that i.s, 
if it be quicke in receyving, .sure in kejiing, and 
redie in delivering fortlie againe ’—in other words, 
it depends on the clearness and distinctness of the 
original impression, on its power of retention, and 
on its power of reproduction or resuscitation. 
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Tliese properties are clearly conditioned by the 
state oi the mind, and of the btjdy as well, at the 
jnornent when tlie impression is made, as also by 
fre(juency of repetition, ami, further, by the work¬ 
ing; of association throuf.dj similarity and conti^^uity. 
(ireat, however, as the tenacity of memory may be 
—in some people, ‘even to a rniiaele’—the best 
memories forget; there is a limit to the retentive 
and reproductive powers of the mind. This arises 
partly from the enormous mass of materials that 
the matured mind has to deal with, and partly 
also from the fact that, in memory, we never re¬ 
suscitate the whole of a past experieJiee, but only 
selecteil portions of it (only what we have interest 
in and wnat we have use for) ; the remaining parts, 
through want of being occasionally brought back, 
droj) out of our pow'er of recall. Hence Hobbes, 
in a very felicitous phrase, designated imagination, 
and, therefore, memory, ‘the decaying sense’; 
and Locke has a touching passage on the decay of 
nuuuory ; 

‘ The nieinorv of soinp men, it is true, is v«'ry tonaoions, even 
to a miracle. Hut yet tlieri? hcciuh to be a euustaiit «lecay of all 
our idean, even of those which are struck deepest, and in miiids 
the most ret(uit,ive ; so that, if t.hcy 1 h‘ not soiuetimes renewed, 
by repealed exercise of the senses, or reflection on those kinds 
of ohjtrcts which at first, o(!r'ahi(mcd them, tfie print wears out, 
and at liisl, there remairiH iiol to he seen. Thus the ideas, 
as well OH children, of our yoiitli, often ilie before us: and our 
minds represent to us those tombs to which we are a)t)>roach- 
ing ; where, lliough the brass and marble remain, yet the in¬ 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the iinay:ery moulders away. 
The [lict nres drawn in our minds are laid in fadiiii; colours ; 
and if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and disajipcar ’ (Wssay 
Concurnint} Human Under standing, bk. ii. ch. x. 5 .')). 

Whel-he.r, Itowever, any imjue.'^Mioii once received 
ever absolutely vanishes and disuppttarH—ao as not 
to bo within the power of recall undttr any eircum- 
Htanees whatever—in a doubtful jioiut. Without 
juiHliing to the extreme the teHtiinony of people 
Avho have been ru!arl 3 Mlrowned that, in tliia experi¬ 
ence, the wlujle of their jiast lives came vividly 
before tlioin in an in.stant, it may yet be questioneil 
whether, under eert.ain conceivable eircuiustanees, 
o7f;y experience may not be recallable to the mind. 
Hut forgetfulne.s.s, in the practical if not in the 
ideally theoretical sense, is a fact; and what we have 
now to do is to look at the eau.ses and the law of it. 

2 . Causes.—(1) One cjiuse is faintness in the 
oriqinal impression. This may arise from lack of 
intensity in the impressing object, or from lack of 
vigour ill the oigani.sm at the moment when tlie 
imjiression was rmide. In ihther case, the intel¬ 
lectual discrimination is puor, and interest stdli- 
(fierit for elleetive retention has not been created, 
and 80 there has been no motive to repeat 
or reproduce the primary exjierienco. But, even 
wdieri interest has beim aroused and a certain 
amount of repetition secured, tlie impre-ssion may 
be transient. A ease in point is what is known in 
education as ‘cramming,^ Oetting up knowledge 
for an occasion is quite dillcrerit from studying 
from the love of knowledge. Only the latter gives 
what abides: remembering for a flehnite, teniju)- 
r;iry purpose naturally eea-ses wlien tlie purpo.se 
luis been served, 

(2) Another cause is enferMement or injury of 
the. tnxlihj organism —as seen in old age, or in 
disease 0 / the brain. The case of old age is signi- 
llefiiit, since forgetfulness here fidlows a detinite 
Older. As old age ert-eps on, recent imiiressions 
are forgotten first; earlier impressions remain. 
The meaning of this is that recent impressions 
made in old age, even though vivid at the moment, 
Iiave not been regi.stered and conserved by repeti¬ 
tion, and so are lacking in points of association, 
wliereas the impressions of earlier years have 
liecome stalile through repetition and have formed 
many points of attachment with other parts of the 
memory series. Moreover, the earlier impressions 
were made when nutrition and circulation of the 


blood were vigorous, when the physical system 
was strong and active, whereas the impressions 
made in old age appeal to enfeebled nutrition and 
circulation and to a decaying jihysical system. In 
this way, we see why it is that old people forget 
recent events, but retain a memory, often wonder¬ 
fully full and exact, of what happened in their 
childhood and youth. ‘What first seizes sticks,’ 
as Berkeley puts it: the vigour of the organism 
secures tliat, in part; and, for the remainder, the 
result is produced by association and repetition; 
and ncces.sarily, when the more recent goes from 
the memory, the earlier remains in full })os.sossion. 
Still more, earlier experieiice.s are associated with 
the pleasure that olii age has in dwelling in the 
past, seeing that length of time has mellowed the 
recollection of bygone days and throwm a halo of 
glory round them ; for it is a notable fact that the 
mind is not retentive of pain, and so is di.sinclined 
to revive painful incidents or experiences, but 
clings to the thouglit of [ileasure, and its natural 
tendency is to idealize the past—the Golden Age 
seems ever behind us. It has furtlier to be ob¬ 
served tliat, w'hen loss of memory in aged person.s 
begins, it shows itself usually in a tendency to 
forget people’s names. This is in accordance with 
the nature and working of contiguous association. 
The identity of the pcojile themselves is quite w'ell 
recognized ; only tbe.ir names are forgotten. This 
means that, although we do associate a person w ith 
his name during all the time w'e have known him, 
nevertheless what specially interests us about him, 
and what, therefore, impres.ses us most, is not his 
name but himself—the concrete individual, living 
somewhere in space under definite circumstances, 
pursuing a jiarticular calling, and making a certain 
mark in life. The image of him, consequently, 
remains when his name lias gone from us. 

(3) A peculiar case of forgetfulness arises from 
the poiver of a direct experience of actuality to 
obliterate or annihilate a previously formed idea 
of the actnality. Supjiose, for instance, that w'u 
try to realize from the description given by another 
the idea of a place that we have never ourselves 
visited. Our mental picture is sure to he in many 
resjiects erroneous, liowever full and however 
}»ow^erful the dcscrijition may be. We naturally 
picture the unvisited place on the basis of some 
place or pbaces w’ell known to us, which we 
su[)po.se to be similar, and the analogy will in 
many points deceive us. But supjiose, now, that 
we actually visit the place whieh we have as yet 
only imagined. The result is that, when we come 
to have experience of the actuality, the vividness 
of the impression (its warmth and fullness) lays hold 
upon us .so as to exclude all the erroneous parts of 
the previously formed picture from the mind—the 
reality and the previous idea will not combine ; 
until, after a time, it becomes altogidlier impos¬ 
sible for us to call up the original erroneous 
picture, or possible to call it up only in the vaguest 
fashion. The reasons are obvious. Partly, we 
lose interest in Viringing back erroneous ideas, 
after we have obtained accurate impre.sHiori.s of the 
reality ; and, partly, these ideas drop away, because 
the reality refuses to combine with them. This last 
fact explains to us how it is that we so readily, as 
a rule, forget our dreams. However vivid a dream 
may be, it has not the power upon us of waking 
experience; and so, when we awake, and are 
brought under the influence of the objective world, 
our dream-images necessarily flee. They cannot, 
in the first place, compete with the vivid insistence 
of reality ; but, in the second place, they do not 
fit into the ordered train of our waking experi¬ 
ences—they are not on the line of our continuous 
wakeful existence. 

(4) Lastly, forgetfulness may be due to excxte- 
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merit. In a moment of excitement, when the 
nerves are agitated, the memory becomes, partially 
or wholly, a blank. Man}' a person, on rising for 
the first time to speak in a public assembly, has 
felt this ; and, in a less marked case, any one may, 
through having a question put to him suddenly or 
abruptly, be unable to make an immediate rei>ly. 
Although the question may be one that he could 
quite well answer in a calm mood, the abruptness 
of the inquiry has disturbed his equililmuni, and 
the answer has Hed. No better example of the 
lower of excitement to produce forgetfulness could 
le adduced than the case of (Passim, and his futile 
efforts throng}) excitement to recover the mystic 
and all-potent word ‘ Open Sesame,’ in AH Baba 
and the Forty Thieves. The workings of the human 
mind were obviously the same in the daj’s of 
Haruii al-liashid as they are to-day. 

3 . Law.—The great law of forgetfulness is that, 
under normal circumstances, we forget a thing 
only by occupying the mind wit h something else, 
i.e. by losing interest in it through acquiring 
interest in something else. We cannot simply will 
to forget and the thing is done. If w’e push some¬ 
thing out of the mind, we must fill the vacancy 
somehow. Extrusive power belongs to a new 
interest. This may be exemplilied by the itijunc- 
tion, so often given to us when we are injured, 

‘ Eorgive and forget.’ This, on the face of it, 
seems an injunction to do what is imjiossible ; for, 
when an injury, deliberate and designed, is in¬ 
flicted on us, it IS only human nature (.so we phrase 
it) to resent it, and, consecjuently, to harbour ill- 
will towards the perpetrator of the wrong. But, 
though we cannot forget an injury when the perpe¬ 
trator does not seek and obtain forgiveness, it is 
altogether dillerent when he does. For it is the 
nature of forgiveness not only to )>ass by the 
oflence, but also to take tlnr oflender into flavour 
agoiin and to identify oneself with him and with 
his penitent attitude. A new' and absorbing 
interest now' takes possession of us, and, the more 
we identify ourselves witli the penitent, tlie less ! 
are we dispo.sed to remember hi.s oflence : both he , 
and w'e have entered on a new cour.se together, 
and the attainment of the new end occupies our 
attention, as it fills our hearts, and forgetfulness 
naturally ensues when there is no motive and no 
purpose in life to keep up the memory. In this, 
obviously, w’e have the Key to the meaning of 
.Scriy)ture wdien it speaks of God as forgiving and 
forgetting men’s sins : ‘ I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will f remember no more’ (Jer ; 
cf. He 10 ^^). Without forgiveness, that could not 
be ; but with forgiveness, if the analogy of human 
procedure is to liold w'ith the Deity at all, it is 
inevitable. 

Cf. also artt. Devi«:lo!*mknt (Mental) and 
Memory. 

Litbratcrk.—P lato, Philebns and Thf^rtetns (on the one 
hand, tl)e Bimile of the 80nl or mind as a book, in which memi>rv an 
a ‘soribe’ [ypaft^LaT^vsJ writes, and ima^'ination aH a •i»ainter’ 
[f<pypa<^os] paints ‘ images ’ [eijcoi/ev] of what is perceived ; and, 
on the other hand, the Bimilcs of the soul as a wax tablet [KijpLyoy 
e/tpayeiov] and as a columbarium or ‘dovecot’ [irepi«rr€p«wi']); 
Aristotle, lie Memoria (tr. by J- I. Reare, Oxford, 1»08); 
Locke, An Essay Co7icerning Human Understanding, bk. li. 
ch. X. (ed. A. Campbell Fraser, do. 1804); works of the Scottish 
Philosophers, «.(/., Thomas Reid, James Beattie, Dugald 
Stewart, Sir William Hamilton (esp. Hamilton's Lectures on 
Metaphysics, London, ii. 206-258, and his Note l>** 

in his ed. of Reid's Works, Edinburgh. 1803); James Mill, 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, ed. J. S. Mill, 
London, 1869, vol. i. ch. x.; Herbert Spencer, Principles 
of Psychology'^, do. 187ti, i. 444-462 ; A. Bain, The Senses 
and the Intellect*, do. 1894, chs. ii.-iv. under ‘Intellect*; J. 
Sully, Outlines of Psychology, do. 1884, pp. 27.'> 300; H. 
Hofiding, Outlines of Psychology, do. 1891, ch. v. ; W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, do. 1891, i. 043-689; James Ward, 
art. ‘ Psychology,’ in EBr"^, vol. xx. (Eilin. 1880); G. F. Stout, 
Manual of Psychology, London and New York, 1899, p. 435, 
etc.; H. J. Watt, Economy and Training of Memory, London, 

1W9. William L. Davidson. 


FORGIVENESS (Hebrew).--!. Djvjee.~Ii\ 
the view of all tlie Hebrew writers the God of 
Israel entered into per.-<onal relations with His 
people. His will w’as ethical also, and the problem 
of sm and forgiveness must have a prominent place 
wiiere the etliical will comes into contact with 
another w'ill. For the most part the mind of 
.Jahweh tow'ards His peoj)Ie was a gracious one. 
All that Israel possessed was His gift—the goodly 
land of Canaan, rain from heaven, success against 
the enemy. When disaster or misfortune came, 
it was clear that His anger had been aroused. 
The conscience of the mition was then quickened, 
and inquiry was made as to the (x^easion of the 
wrath. In all this He was supjtosed to be moved 
as a man might he moved ; one might ‘ find grace' 
in His sight as one might ‘ find grace ’ in the sight 
of a fellow-man, or one might ollend Him and 
placate Him, as happened in the relations of men 
to each other. 

I. In the earliest times.—In early society, rights 
and chuiiis are based on tribal custom or on a 
covenant between the parties. Among the 
Hebrew'.s the earliest c()nee])tion of sin seems to 
have been that it was a violation of the covenant 
rights of .Jjihweh. The earliest Decalogue (Ex 
34“’ *'’) defines His dues. He w'as to receive the 
first-born males ; He w'as to be honoured by the 
)bservance of the three great festivals, and by 
lessation of w'ork on the .Sal)l)ath. Jiesides this, 
certain practice.s w'hich were uncongenial to Him 
were to he avoided—the worship of other gods, 
the use of hiaveiied broad at tlie sacrifices, the 
boiling of a kid in its mother's milk. The with¬ 
holding of any of these dues would rouse His 
wrath, and the solidarity of the nation was sucli 
that it w'ould snllcr as a whole. The ejirliest 
conception of forgiveness was that, on the removal 
of the cause of oflence, tJahweh w'ould turn again 
to His peof)le and be gracious. When Ac.lian 
committed sacrilege (Jos 7), the w'hole people 
sufl’ered defeat ; when Ae.lnin Jind his family 
w'ere executed, the people W’erci restored to favour. 
When Saul violated the oath taken l>y Israel, the 
land W'as visited by famine ; the iinpjilmg of Saul’s 
sons brought back the rains (2 S 21). If forgive¬ 
ness be the free restoration of the oflender to the 
favour he has forfeited, there is no forgiveness 
here. But, if it be the change of mind of the 
oflended party on satisfaction rendered, it is 
granted in these cases. 

It is not necessary, even in the earliest view, 
that the satisfaction be an act of punishment. 
The Bbilistines, when they felt the wrath of 
.JaliW'eh, made their acknowledgment in the form 
of golden ott'erings (1 S ; and, when the people 
had provoked wrath by their conduct in the 
w'ihlerness, the intercession of Moses was eflec- 
tual (Ex 32*'’'^ ). In the latter case, however, we 
•should note that the jiunishmeiit of the actual 
ofl'enders, or at leiast some of them, went along 
with the intercession. In view' of this we shall 
understand the declaration of an early author that 
Jahweh is a God merciful and gracious, patient 
and abundant in kindness, who takes aw'ay (that 
is, forgives) guilt and transgression and sin, yet 
does not leave unpunished, but visits the guilt of 
fathers on children and descendants of the third 
and fourth generation (Ex 34'“ ). 

It is a distinct advance on this view when 
Jaluveh is seen to be the protector of the rights 
of members of the community. A step in this 
direction is taken when He is made a party to the 
obligations taken by the community. The case of 
the Gibeonites already alluded to is in point. By 
the violation of the oath taken by the Israelites, 
Jahweh was maile angry. This was a national 
matter—an aflair with another tribe. ^\ hat we 
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now have in view is within the nation itself. 
Jail well takes tlie part of the client, the widow, 
and the fatherless—of those who have no other 
piotectoi. kSin <i;^oiinst a brother man now be¬ 
comes sin apiinst J ah well. The cry of the 
ojipre.ssed conies into liis ears ; ‘If he cry to me, 
I will surely hear Ins cry, and my an;,mr shall hum, 
and I will slay you witli the sword, so that your 
wives shall he widows and your children shall he 
orphans’ (Ex 'J'he question of for;<iveness 

became more coin[)li(!ated as this class of sins 
occupied the thouj'lits of relh*ctinj^ men. 

2 . In the earlier prophets.—These men were 
fully convinced that the nation as a whole wa.s the 
unit with which God dealt. They were at the same 
time thoroughly jiersuaded that the opjuession of 
the poor by the rich liad roused the wrath of tlieir 
rrotector. I'lie coiielusion was easy to <lraw—the 
nation must be juinislic.d. .Juliweli is a (iod of 
justice; His love of His piiojih; could not induce 
iJirii to spare the ^j^uilty. 'I’he very fact that He 
had l)(*en so ;rraci<ms to them in the past was a 
reason v by He should hold them to a stricter 
account now. The conlidence <jf the j>eople at 
lar^'e, that He will not permanently estran<j;e 
Himself from His own, is seen by these men to be 
only one more si/^n of the iricuralde levity and 
blindness of the nation. It is not to be wondered 
at that tliey have little to say of forgiveness. 
Their emidiasis is laid on the (au taiiity of punish¬ 
ment. 'liie greattir moral earnestness oi their 
point of view is obvious. The ma.ss of the people 
thought that forgiveness might be purchased by 
sacrilices or by profes.sions of repentance, J'he 
}>ro[>het.s d(!claicd the sacrilices to have no value, 
and comjiiucd the iej»entam;e to the morning mist 
which early vanishes away (Hos O'*). 

Abstractly tluue always exisl«'d a possibility of 
forgiveness. \Vc cannot otherwise understand the 
ueaching of the jirojiluds at all. Some slight 
lope that the doom might, yet he turned away 
mii.st have animated tliem. And in fact they 
declare that, if the people turn to Jahweh, He 
w’ill turn to them. ‘ Let justice roll on as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream,’ .says Amos 
The im))lication is that in that ease Jaliweh 
will again receive them. Similar statements by 
Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah show that they all held 
the conviction of Jahweh’s willingness to fc)rgive. 
No other condition would be imjiosed tlian that 
of (iCHsiiig to do evil and learning to do well (Is 
lint the sadness of the .situation arose from 
the fact that Israel had sinned away the <lay of 
grace. Twice, as Amo.s s(!es in vision, Jahwtdi of 
His mme good jtleasure has turned aw’ay the 
impending calamity. This cannot he expected to 
go on for ever. This third time the phiiiih-line is 
.set to the wall, and further resjiite is not to be 
expected. Ho.sea is eciuully .severe, though he has 
a )nore adequate idea of the lemlerness of Jahweh, 
In spite of the yearning which cries ‘ How can I 
give thee up?’ He will meet the recreant people 
with the fury of a bear robbetl of her wlielp.s.' 

3. In Isaiah.—'I'lio impression tliat Isaiah is 
distinctly a prophet of forgiveness cannot be 
verified from his genuine prophecies. The words 
usually interpreted in this sense should be ren¬ 
dered ; ‘ Though your sins be as .scarlet, let them 
become white as snow ; though they he red like 
crimson, let tliem become like wool ’ (H®)- They are 
an exliortation bo the people to amend their ways 
and their doings. (For other interjiretations, see 
HiihmorG. 11. Grav, af/foc.) Tlie wrath of Jahweh 
rest.s upon the laiuf in the view of Isaiah, just as 
it does in the view of Amos. One passage which 

> Ho* 13* ; cf. 11«, Am 4* The words of encourag^piuent 
with which the book* of Amoa and lIo.sea now conclude are 
later additions. 


im)ilies the abstract po.ssibility of forgiveness is 
intended only to deny its actuality : ‘ This guilt 
sliall not be expiated for you till you die’( 22 ^^). 
TJie very purfiose of the prophetic mi.s.sion, accord¬ 
ing to the jnojihet, is to harden the people in their 
evil cour.ses and blind them so that they cannot 
see tlieir true interest (d‘"-)- The prophet him.self, 
indeed, is purihed for his work by a special act of 
Divine grace (v.’). Hut this is the exeei»tion 
which prove.s the rule ; one who is called to 
.Liltwell’s w’ork must he made tit for that work. 
The doctrine of the remnant, which some find to 
be Lsaiali’s leading thought, does not imjily for¬ 
giveness of the guilty but their punisliment ; the 
remnant which survives is made up of the 
righteous (5-* 6 *^ ; cf. Mic 2 ^' ). 

4. In Jeremiah.—Of Jeremiali we may say that 
the jies.simi.sm grows more intense as the catas- 
troj)he ajqiroaches. Like the others, he believe.s 
that Jaliweh is ready to receive those who do w'ell, 
lint he knows the .sin of .ludah to be too deeply 
engraveil to be obliterated. VV’^hen a nation has 
done evil, and Jalnveh determines to destroy, ‘ if 
that nation turns from its evil then I will rejient 
of the evil which I had determined to do to it’ 
(18*). One of the propliet’s me.ssuges is motived 
by tlie pos.silnlity of repentance and forgiveness : 
‘Perchance they will listen and turn each from 
his evil way, and then T wall repent of the evil I 
have determined to do them because of their evil 
deeds’ (20^). Hut these |) 0 .s.sihilities are never, in 
Jeremiah’s mind, more tlian jio.ssibilitie.s. If there 
could have been found a man in Jerusalem—one 
that dill justice and sought truth—then Jaliwadi 
could have forgiven (5’). Hut the .search was vain 
( 8 ®). When the heart of the projihet moves him 
to pray for his people, he is told that, though Mo.ses 
and Samuel were to unite witli him, the result 
would not be dillenuit (Jh’). 

5. In Deuteronomy.—The Hook of Deuteronomy 
seeks to enforce the ideas of the jirophets and at 
the same time to make them practicable. 'I’o Lliis 
end it adopts a certain measure of jiriestly and 
legal tradition. Its eoiua'ption of sin is that of 
the prophetic, party in general, and on the subject 
of forgivene.sH it marks no disLinct advance. In 
its severer niood.s it tolerates no couniromise with 
evil, and carries out to its logical conclusion the 
faith, lirst formulatiMl (as appears) by Elijah, 
tliat flaliAveh is a jealous (Jod. With an earnest¬ 
ness which might almost be called ferocity, it 
insists on the destruction of idolatrous .sanctuarie.s 
and the extirpation of all seducers to the worship 
of another god (ch. 7). Yet tlie idea of the authors 
is that this jealousy is only the reverse side of love, 
and that the command to love .Jahweli is based on 
Hi.s love for His peofde. Tlie historical sketcli 
with which the book now begins recounts the 
manifold mercies of the oast, and presents Jahweh 
as a forgiving God, The ingratitude which can 
desjiise such love, however, it is intimated, eannot 
hope for indulgence. ‘ The wrath of Jahweh will 
burn against thee and destroy thee’ (1*). The 
interest of the waiter is more in the punishment of 
the evil-doer than in his repentaneo, for only by 
purging out the evil can the nation be kejit in the 
right attitude tow'ards its God (IH®'* ; cf. 3F’). 

6 . During- the Exile.—The fall of Jerusalem 
brought into cruel relief the threats of the prophets 
and of Deuteronomy, and made the jiroblem of 
forgivene.ss acute. The exiles were weighed down 
by the thought that the sins of the fathers rested 
upon the children and that there was no hope. Their 
judgment on the past is sulhciently evident in the 
editorial passages of the books of Kings. Although, 
for instance, Josiah had done right witli all nis 
heart, so that he surnassed all the kings who had 
preceded him, ‘yet iJaliw'eh turned not from the 
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heat with which his anger burned against Judah 
on account of all the provocations witli which they 
provoked him ’ (2 K 23^). At the same time, it 
would be too much to say that the past gave 
absolutely no ground for ho|>e. Tliere were many 
instances in the history whicli showed Jahweh to 
be a God willing to hear and hell) His people. The 
prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the Temple 
Avas now marie to express the longing of the peoi)le 
that the (iod of their fathers would hear and 
forgive those who cried to Him from the places 
whither they had been carried by their enemies.* 

7 . In Ezekiel. — It Avas the Avork of Ezekiel to 
combat the lethargy caused by the sense of rejec¬ 
tion. This proj)het, like the older ones, was fully 
of the opinion tliat Judah’s sin Avas the cause of her 
calamity, and hia specifications are in substance 
the same as theirs. Oppression of the client, the 
widow, and the orphan, bloodshed, adultery, the 
taking of bribes—these are the things with Avhich 
the Avicked Jerusalem is rejiroached. But Ezekiel 
regards these things from the priestly point of view. 
Tliey are sins to be sure, violation of the righteous 
Avill of Jahweh, but they are also repugnant to His 
‘holiness.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
earlier religion had draAvn a sharp line of distinc¬ 
tion between sacred and profane. Jahweh Avas 
separate from common things, and Avhat ajiproached 
His presence must be separated from the sphere of 
common things. "Whatever had been in contact 
with another divinity was abhorrent to Him. To 
come into His presence Avith the cont.agion of un- 
cleanness was to rouse His Avrath. It Avas because 
the sins of Judah had made her ritually unfit for 
the presence of her God that He had de.serted His 
7''em}>le. tSuch Avas bizekiel’s thought. 

As to individual men, Ezekiel held a theory of 
retribution more rigorou.s than avc find anyAvhere 
else in the OT. To <;ounteract the despair of the 
l)eo[)le, who felt tliat they Avere weighed down by 
the load of accumulated guilt, he Ava.s obliged to 
emjduL.size individual responsibility. The sinner 
sutlers strictly for his own sins—not the son for 
the father, or the father for ( he son. When a man 
turns from his evil Avay, then he Avill be received 
and dealt with according to his nc,w course of life ; 
and, Avhen the righteous man forsakes the good 
way, he Avill be (lealt Avith as a sinner (ch. 18). 
The dithculty of adjusting the facts to so mechani¬ 
cal a tlieory of the Divine justice must be obvious. 
The pr<)])liet himself seems to have realized some¬ 
thing of this, but his main interest Avas el.seAvhere. 
After the fall of Jerusalem it Avas liis task to shoAv 
how the nation as a Avhole might be rovivod. This 
he did on the ground of the priestly ideals already 
considered. For tlie encouraging tiling about the 
difl'erencc between .sacred and jirofane Avas that 
Jahweh Himself graciously provided a way in 
Avhicli He might be approaelied. There were rites 
of purilication Avhich litted a man for the Presence, 
These rites Avere matters of priestly tradition, ami 
it is probable that Ezekiel took them simply from 
tradition without reflecting on tlieir rational basis. 
Of their eflicacy he had no doubt, and this elbcacy 
was of God’s free grace. Now it Ava.s certain that 
flic nation Avas to be restored. Tftis folloAved from 
the power of JaliAveh. It Avas not possible to sup¬ 
pose that He Avould rest under the rejiroacli of the 
Gentiles, Avho saAv Him delivering OA'er His own 
people to destruction, and Avho scofled at His A\'eak- 
ness. If the nation was to be restored, it would be 
by an act of God’s free grace, purifying her from 
the uncleanness which rested upon her. 

‘ Not for your iftkcB I about to act, house of Israel, but 
for my sacred name which you have profaned among the 
nations. And I will show that my name is sacred, and the 

‘ 1 K 8. For the theory of the Deuteronowiistlc editor of the 
Book of Judges, see Jg 2^* 


nations shall know that I am Juhweh, when by my treatment 
of you I show before their eyes that I am God. And I will take 
you from the nations and hrintf you to your land, and I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and you shall be clean from alt 
your pollutions ; and I will give you a new mind and will put 
my Spirit within you, and will cause you to walk in my 
Statutes' (Kzk considerably abbreviated). 

This is the programme for the good time coming ; 
JaliAveh Avill restore His people and Avill make 
them tit for His service. The fitness Avill be partly 
external and Levitical. 7’he most elaborate pre¬ 
cautions will be taken not to ofi'end the exclusive¬ 
ness of the sanctuary. I'he 'I'emple, its servants, 
its surroundings, will be all that tlie most rigid 
ritualist can desire. But along with this there Avill 
be an internal change in the yieople them.selves ; 
they Avill liave a mind to obey the statutes of 
JaliAveh, and that these statutes are ethi(;al in their 
nature Ave have already setni. Forgiveness for past 
oll'ences is to be granti'd, Vmt the main thing is not 
forgiveness but regenerat ion. Yet the taking back 
of the a«Inlteress, the rencAval of the eovtuiant Avitli 
her, and the cleansing of her from all she has done 
inijily a forgiving mind on tlie jiart of lier God 
(Ezk 16“^, Avhere the KV introduces the word ‘for¬ 
give ’ for kipper). 

8. In the post-exilic prophets. —There can be no 
doubt that from l^zekiel’s time oinvards tAvo 
teiuiencie.s manife.sted themselves in Judaism. On 
one side, the free grain; of God Avas looked for to 
forgive past olfences ; on the other, tlie utmost irare 
Ava.s taken to .secure ritual purity. I’he keen sense 
of the AATutli of God expressed, for example, in the 
Jfook of Lamentations drove men to jiray for for- 
givene.ss Avithout the intervention of priest or altar. 
'I'he post-exilic prophets encourage the peojile with 
speiulic jironiises of forgiveness : ‘ Beturn unto me, 
and 1 will return unto you, saitli JaliAvch’ (Zee 1®, 
Mai 3^). ‘As T determined to do you evil when 
your fathers provoked me to angi'r, so noAV have I 
determined to do you good ’(Zee H''**’). Interwoven 
in the Book of Jeremiah, as avc iioav read it, are 

veral passages Avhich represent this post-exilic 
view and give specific promises of forgiveness. A 
celebrated example is the promise of t he neAv cove¬ 
nant Avhich ends thus*. ‘ h’or I Avill forgive their 
guilt, and their sins A\’ill 1 rciiiemher no more.’ 
Even more striking is the. folloAving ; ‘ In that time 
the guilt of Israel shall be sought, hut it no longer 
exists, and the sins of Judah, but they shall not be 
found, fori Avill forgive those Avhoni I })re.serve,’* 
But the most delightiul and consistent exponent of 
the forgiving love of God is the great iiropliet Avhose 
word.s are pre.served in the second half of the Book 
of Isaiah. The Avord.s of comfort Avith Avhich he 
begins his preaching are accompanied by the assur¬ 
ance that Zion has licen forgiven, that slie has re¬ 
ceived the full measure of punishment, and that 
re.storation is at hand (40*'*-), The glowing promises 
that follow are based upon the firm conviction of 
the love of JaliAveli for His own: ‘ Fear not, fori 
have redeemed thee ; I have called thee by name ; 
mine thou art. . . . Because thou art precious in 
mine eyes, art honoured and I love thee, I Avill give 
mankind instead of thee, and nations for thy life’ 
(43*"-). The sorroAvful experiences of the past 
could not be ignored, but they Avere only a mo¬ 
mentary ebullition of Avrath and Avould he forgotten 
in the infinite kindness that is to follow. Zion, 
though now desolated and afflicted, is assured of 
the ailection of her Husband who keeps her Avails 
ever before Him. ‘ I am the one who blots out thy 
transgressions for my own .sake, and thy sins I Avill 
not remember’ (43''*®; cf. 44^*). Nor is this love a 
national matter alone. The individual has part in 
it; even the sinner may count on it: ‘ Let the 
AH'icked forsake his AA'ay and the unrighteous man 

1 JerSlSi-M 60*0 338 . A similar promise is found in Mic 718, 
The exilic or post-exilio origin of all these passages needs no 
deuionstralion. 
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his thoughtB ; let him turn to .laliweh that he luav 
have mercy upon him, and to our (Jod for he will 
abundantly pardon’ It is unnecessary to 

multiply quotations, for this part of the Of is 
familiar to every Ilibh* reader. 

9 . In the Priestly Code.—The ritual ideas of 
Ezekiel v^^ere t^akeii up by the priestly compilers, 
whose work is now eml*odied in the mi<ldle books 
of the Pentateucli. I'he tradition is here collected 
and recorded with tlie i<lea of avoiding everything 
that could offend the sacred service, or, if the 
contagion could not be avoided, with the purpose 
of purging it away as soon and ns effectively as 
possible. So far as sin comes under the head of 
ritual delilement, it may be removed by these rites. 
There is a sin, indeed, that cannot he so removed. 
Whoever breaks the commandments of (iod with 
full knowledge and with deliberate purjjose must 
be cut off from tlie congregation (Nu 15^**' ). But 
for all other offences there is purification. Certain 
classes of sucrilicea called ‘ sin-offerings ’ and ‘ guilt- 
olfm ingH’ play a conspicuous part in the ritual, but 
the cleansing efficacy is ascribed as well to otlier 
sacrificcis, and even to unbloody offerings. How far 
the removal of such contamination as was treated 
in this way was forgiveness, in the sense in wliich 
we use the word, is extremely dillicult to make out, 
mrtly because the authors of these directions 
lelieved in the efiicacy of the traditional rites, and 

did not concern themselves to explain them, partly 
because idesas of exjdation were imported into tlie 
rites from non-dewisli sources. The tlicory doubt¬ 
less was that hy these rites the impurity was re¬ 
moved, call it forgiveness or call it purgation. See, 
further, ExPlA'l loN ANI> Aton'FMKNT (flchrew). 

10 . In the Psalms.--'rhe Book of r.salms has 
presen ed tlie expciicnces of Isslievirig Isnielitiis in 
times of sullering and depn^ssion. Their femjita- 
tion was to ascribe temporal misfortune, sickness, 
or privation to the retributive lisitation of (Jod. 
It is only natural that they should cry out in pain 
at His turning His face from them. Tlieir set tled 
conviction is that their sins have brought the 
affliction, though tliey are often unconscious of 
sinful motive. Yet in their perplexity they hold 
fast to the faith that (iod is merciful and loving. 
In many cases they are sure of forgiveness, and 
they are c.outcnt to endure what He has scut, if only 
they may liave t he linal revelation of His face. A 
well-known Psalm recounts the exiuuiciice of one 
who Inul confessed his sin and received the assur¬ 
ance of pardon (Ibd*-® ; cf. 78**^, 6;V* et al.). W here 
the history of the nation is rev iewed, it is to show 
the forgiving love and patiemai of (lod in the past. 
And, where the autliors jirosf rate them.selves hefore 
Him in juayer, the most frequent petition is for 
forgiveness. It is clear that they do not think of 
any ritual requirement on which forgiveness iseoii- 
ditioneil. On the contrury, they take pains to 
assure us that (iod does riot ask sacriliee. His 
requirements are met hy repentance and liumility. 

11. With the Book of Psalms we reach the 
highest development of OT teaching on this subject. 
The only thing to atitl is the declaration of the 
Book of .lonah that Jahweh forgives even the 
heathen when they cry to Him. Tlie Book of .Joel 
implies, rather than asserts, that Israel will he 
forgiven in the Messianic time, but for the Gentiles 
it has only the severe judgment of (iod. The 
WTsiloin literature occupies itself with other 
problems, 

II. H rMAN. —Eorgivenes.s of man hy man occupied 
small space in the mind of tlie Hehrews, if we may 
judge by the evidence at our disposal. This may 
he due in part to tlie nature of the doeumeiits, 
whicli are interested more di.stinctiy in Divine 
than in human forgiveness. Put in part the social 
■ ’•ganization of tlie people aecount.s for the fact we 


have noted. In the early stages of her history, 
Israel was a group of clans; and the clan recognized 
no obligations Upwards those outside the social 
group. In the later period, religious motives 
tended to empliasize opposition to foreigners. As 
between Israelites and Gentiles, therefore, there 
was no thought of forgiveness. All the cases of 
actual forgivenes.s whicli are narrated in the OT re¬ 
fer to inemhers of the same group. Against the 
foreigner the nomad boasts that his own right 
hand is able to avenge a wrong even seventy-seven 
fold (tin 4"^). Against the foreigner also deceit 
is allowable, as is illustrated by the conduct of 
Ahrahani 20''’^), Isaac (26’” ), and .Jacob 

(•jfpir.v as well as by David’s relations with Achish 

(1 8 27 »‘^-). 

I. In relation to fellow-Israelites.—^Yithin the 
elan all are brothers, and there is op{)ortunity for 
forgiveness. Custom, however, sanctioned the 
taUo\ and, in ease of gross wrong, excommunica¬ 
tion was visited on the ollender. Tlie possibility of 
forgiveness, however, is indi(;ated hy the story of 
.Jacob’s reconciliation with Esau (Gn .lacoh’s 

oH'cMce is notorious and he has reason to fear his 
brother’s wrath, all the more in that Esau is at 
the head of a ])redaLory band, whilst .lacob is a 
slieplicrd and comparatively defenceless. Jacob’s 
gift may be interjueted as an acknowledgment of 
his guilt, thougli all that he says is that he will 
thereby soften his brother’s anger (.'.( 2 ^"), Esau 
generously attempts to refuse the gift but linally 
accepts it. 7’be comjileteness of tiic ivcunciliation 
is indicated in the words : ‘ Esau ran to meet Jiiin 
and fell on his neck and ki.ssed him ’ (3:P), 

8 in<re the reiromdliation just mentioned takes 
jilac.e hefore the actual acce])tanc(i of the gift, tliis 
seems to he a case of real forgiveness. Wliere a 
money payment is made in comj»eiisation for tlie 
injury, it is a question whether the Hehrew writer 
thought of forgiveness. The stoiy of Joseph, 
however, speaks of forgiveness in tlie strict sense 
of the word. JosejJi's brothers, conscious of the 
wrong they have done him, fear his wrath. And 
after their father’s death they feign a message from 
him jirayiiig that tlie wrong may be forgiven. The 
wmrds used are: ‘ 'I'ake away the transgression 
and sin of thy brotliers’ (On 50'’). Joseph’s 
response implie.s that vengeance is a matter for 
<tIo(L As for himself, he forgives on tlie ground 
that the Divine pui’iiose of good had been accom- 
[ilished. As all this takes place strictly witliiri 
the family, it is not probable that tlie autlior 
thought of such a thing' as possible between men 
who were not of the same blood. 

In the ease of Abraham’s prevarication there is 
Avrong oil liotli sides. Ahraliam deceives Abimelech, 
and Abimelech (unwittingly) takes Abraham’s wife 
((ill 20 ). 'riie recomuliation is etlected by a money 
payment, in return for \\ liich Abraham intercedes 
for Abimelech. The author of the account does 
not think of either party as forgiving the other. 
His interest is wholly absorbed in the Divine 
protection accorded to Abraham. In like manner 
the recoiieiliation of Jacob and Laban is narrated 
Avith no reference to forgiveness on either side 
(3D'"). 

In a fcAv cases Avhere the Divine forgiveness is 
alluded to, we may siip])Ose human forgiveness 
implied. Pharaoh asks Moses to forgive his sin 
(Ex lO'**-). VVhat he really desires is the Divine 
forgivenes.s mediated by Moses, for the sin is really 
against JaliAveh. \\'here Moses himself imjdores 
forgiveness for the people (Ex 32*-, Nu 14'*'-) we 
may suppose that the prayer is motived hy his own 
forgiving spirit, hut the narrator does not seem to 
reflect u[Km this aspect of the matter. In the 
quarrel, however, in which Aaron and Miriam 
took sides against Moses we may suppose Moses 
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to have forgiven his sister, for he consents to 
intercede for her. Aaron's request is : ‘ O niy lord, 
lay not upon us this sin in which we have done 
foolishly ’ (Mu 12”). 

The life of David atlbrds some examples that 
should he consideretl hero. Two instances are 
recorded in which he has his enemy in his power 
and spares him (1 S 24 and 26). Saul’s words 
imply that this generosity is without parallel. 
David, however, reveals that he was not moved 
altogether hy generosity. lie would not lay his 
hand on Jahweli’s anointed (24’ 26“). To slay 
a consecrated person wa.s sacrilegi;. Even the 
mutilation of tlie king’s robe is dangerously near 
that crime, a.s we see from David’s .self-rejiroach 
(24®). There seems to have been a mixture of 
motives in this case. In the case of Mahal, how'- 
evcr, w here David forgoes the vengeance w’hicdi he 
had sworn to take, no such mixture occurs. 
Abigail takes Nahal’s guilt upon herself and )>rays 
David to forgive it. ‘ Take away the transgre.ssion 
of thy maid ’(IS 25'^). The generous gift she has 
brouglit reinforces lier jietition, and David ‘accepts 
her face’ (v.®®). Tlie sequel intimate.s that lii-s 
consciem^e had not been clear from the .start, for, 
after all, Nahal w^as a fellow-lsraelite (cf. v.®"), 

Jonathan’s intercession for David is followed by 
a temporary reconciliation on the part of Saul, hut 
nothing is said of forgiveness of any real or fancied 
wTong (1 S 19'**’), and David’s generosity towartls 
Merihaal (Mephihosheth) i.s ^‘payment of Jona- 
t/ian’.s kindness ratlier tlian generosity toward.s Hie 
house of Saul (2 S 9’”®). Absalom's crime, how¬ 
ever, is forgiven, though .somewliat reluctantly, by 
the king ; and the woman of Tekoa, who brought 
about the recioneiliation, jileads for forgiveness on 
the ground that strict justice oftem works injury 
(2 K 14”“'*). VVe can hardly doubt that forgive¬ 
ness would have Ixjcn granted to Absalom ase<;ond 
time had there been oi>portunity. David gives us 
a further example in the case of Shimei, w’hose 
gro.ssly insulting eonduet was pardoned on his own 
request (ly”"'-^). Yet the king di<i not go so far 
as to forget the injury, and his resentment made 
itself felt at the close of his life (I K 2'^).* In like 
manner Solomon's forgiveruiss of Adonijah was 
not w'liokvhearted, ami an occasion wa.s found for 
nullifying it (D® 2‘“®''*®). 

The above, which seem to he the only specific 
cases of forgivonc.s.s in the Hebrew Scriptures, show 
us how imperfect was the apprehension of this 
grace. Exnortations to kindness towards one’s 
fellow-man are frequent, but tliere seeiii.s to he 
little or no reflexion on the exigency which ari.ses 
when one has been wronged hy his neighbour and 
.seeks forgiveness. The law of talio i,s strictly en¬ 
joined, and the Deuteronomist warns against weak 
compassion on ofi'enders : ‘ Thine eye shall not pity ’ 
(Dt 13« 19” 25*2). 

2 . In relation to non-Israelites. — The bitter 
conflict waged by the pro|)hetic party against 
foreign religion naturally sharpened opposition to 
foreigners. Ancient Semitic usage sanctioned ex¬ 
termination of enemies, and the carrying out of 
tliis * devotion ’ was regarded as a religious duty. 
Samuel rejects Saul because he shows weakness in 
this regard (1 S 15), and at a later time a mem¬ 
ber of tlie prophetic order denounces Aliab for 
making a treaty with Benhadad (1 K 20®”"). The 
DenteronomisDs stern command to exterminate 
the Canaanites is the consistent expression of 
this opposition to foreign custom. There is evi¬ 
dently no room for forgiveness here. Even so 
genuinely religious a character as Jeremiah ha.sno 
idea of forgiving his persecutors (Jer 7'® 11** 15*® 
17*® 18'“-“®). 

The Jewish community in the post-exilic period 

1 If 1 K 21-12 is historical. 


is equally uncompromising in its attitude towards 
foreignens, and the eonlliet of parties within the 
community itself embittered the pious minority 
against the Helleni/.ers, w ho had the government 
on their side. Nehemiali’s attitude towards San- 
hallat is typical (Neli 2““ 4’“- [lleh. 3®®] ID-*®-®*). The 
ritual motive came in to reinforce jiatriotism. The 
Jews, the sacred jteople, necessarily regarded all 
men except themselves as unclean, 'riio prayers 
for vengeance w liich recur in the Book of I’salms 
are in effect prayers for the annihilation of e\ cry- 
thing contrary to tlie will of Jaliwcli (I’s 3® 5” 11® 
etc.*). Hatred of enemies is regarded as a duty, 
and the faithful hone for a time w hen with a two- 
edged sw'ord in tfieir hand they will ‘excente 
vengeance on the tientiles and punishment on the 
peonies, binding their kings w ith eliaiiis and their 
nobles with fellers of iron ’ (149®'®). 'riiis imnlae- 
nhle temper inspired the Book of Esther, and the 
story of Klidian’s extermination (Nu 31). 

Hut voices of jirotest were not wanting. The 
Book of Jonah satirizes the jiious people who hope 
for the indiscriminate slaughter of Llie Ceiitiles, 
and there was always the jxissilJlity that the 
foreigner might heeotiie a niemlx'r of tin* Jewisli 
eommnnity. Kaliah and Until are examples. Vet 
neither the narratives w Inch tell us of these eases, 
nor (he ahumiaut exhortations to kindness and 
compassion wiii< h we tind in tin* projdiets sjiecifi- 
cally enjoin the duty of forgivcmes.s. It is not 
meiitiorn'd in the Decalogm;, or in .lob’s list of 
virtnc.s (./ol>3I), or in the ethical IMalms (F'ss 15, 
26, and JOI). Only one of the commands of the 
Fricstly Code seems to have it in mind. Here 
w^e read : 

‘Tliou Htiult not liatc Uiy lirotlier in ttiiiir Jicart ; thou Htiiilt, 
surely rebuke thy neii^hhour and not bear sin because of him : 
thou shalt lake no ven^'cance, nor shalt thou hear a (^riidKe 
ayainst the children of thy )>pople, but tliou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thy self : I am Jahweh ’ (l.v llhT).). 

The <lnty here enjoineil is to he exercised towaids 
the f<*llow-Israelite ; but later in tlie same ehapter 

(v 331.) read : 

‘And when a client sojourns in your laud, you shall not 
oppress him ; like one of your own l)lood shall he the client 
that sojouriiH amoii)^ you : and thou shalt love him us thyself, 
for you were clients in the land of Egypt: I am Jahweh your 
Ood.’ 

This jias.sage reeognize.s the client (the proselyte, 
we may in fact say) as having equal rights witli the 
native. The AV err.s in this and other passages by 
translating the word [gf'r] ‘stranger.’ 

Whatever duty of forgiveness is implied in such 
pas.sRges has reference only to horn Israelites or 
to tho.se foreigners who have come into delinite 
relation.s of clientage with the coniniunity. Some 
passages in the liook of Proverbs liave a more 
delinite hearing on our snlqi^ct tlian any yet con¬ 
sidered. The desirability of forgiveness was 
certainly in the mind of liim who wrote: ‘ A 
lirotlier ofl’ended i.s liarder to lie won tlian a strong 
city’ (Pr 18‘“) and who also said : ‘The discri^tion 
of a man makes him slow to anger, and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgression’(19'*). In the 
same hoolc we find the well-know'n passage : ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him’ (25”*) ; and an 
exhortation not to rejoice when our enemy falls 
(24*'*). Unfortunately the somewhat cold morality 
t)f this book leaves us in doubt whether genuine 
forgiveness is in the mind of the wise man, or 
whether he is taking the jiositu n that a slight is 
beneath the notice of a gentleman. J’he general 
sentiment is perhaps exjiressed hy a late writer 
who think.s that only by the judgments of God 
will the wicked learn anything, and that leniency 
will only confirm them in their evil way.s (Is 26'“). 
In the new age, when tlie wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb (Is 11"), there will, of course, be complete 
harmony among niember.s of the kingdom ; there 
1 Citations accordinfr to the Hebrew text. 
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will l>e no olff^iees committed, and consequently 
no need of forgiveness. 

lifTBRATWRii.—I. The Huiiject of the Divine for({lveneaii is di»- 
CAissecl in the various IreatiBes on OT Tlieolo|fy, usually in 
connexion with Atoneuicnt and Kxjnalion. The student ina 3 ' 
consult G. F. Oehler, Thf.ol. den A7\ Tuhirnfcn, 187Jt-4, | 204 
(En^;. tr., Edinhurifh, 1874 -6); H. Schultz, AUte$(.. 7'heol.*, 
(iottifuferi, 18S0, ch. xxvi. (Eritr tr., EdiiihurKh, 1892, vol. ii. 
ch. vi.) ; A. Dillmann, Ilandlnich der alltest. TUeoL.^ Leipzig, 
1896, §60; R. Smend, Alttest. J\eli;)iotisi)esrJi., Freiburg, 1893, 
§§ 21 and 22 ; A. B. Davidson, 'I'hrol. of the OT, Edinburgh, 
1904, ch X. ; B. Stade, Tihl. Theot. den AT, Tubingen, 11X16, 
§8 101 and 102. The Uihiical material is treated by A. Kitschl in 
vol. ii. of his Rechtfertuning uiid \'ersnhnu7i(] *, Bonn, 1900 
(Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1900). ItitHchl'M first ed., pultlishcd in 
1874, gave ocraHion for a fresh disciiHsioti of the OT viev 
Recoriciiiation anti Atf)neinenL, and was followed by the nit 
graj>)j of E. C. A. Riehm, Der lief/ri^T der Rtihne irn A T, Oolhu, 
1877. Richm was not able to attain a truly historical view of 
the Huhjei^t because of his tlieory of the order of the documents. 
Mis essay and tliat of Ritschi were examined and criticized hy 
Schmoller in an art. entitled ‘ Das Wesen der Siihne in der 
alttest. Opfertora ’ (.S'/t', 1891). IJis distoission, us indicated in 
the title, limited itself to ttie I'riesLly documents. The most 
thorough discussion since Ritsciil i.s that of J. Kdberle, Siinde 
nnd Gnade im re.iufiomn Lehen des i'oCkeH /ttrael btn auf Chnn- 
turn, Munich, 19oL The same autlior has an article, ' Die 
Hundenvergehung in der alttest. Fronunigkeit,’ in N KZ for 
1906. Less satisfactory in F. Bennewitz, Die Sunde im alten 
IsTtinl, Leipzig, 1907. See also the essay of T. Herrmann, Die, 
Idee der Suhne irn A T, Leipzig, 1906 ; one by W. Staerk, Sunde 
und Gnade nach der V orUe.Uun<j des dllercn Judenturns, Tuhi: 
gen, 11X16 ; and ati art. by Kirchner, 'Suhjekt und.Wesen di 

hcooiid. in uui* dci* Ti u'liTtoUii RcliniuiiBnluri-ii 

Israels' (SR, 1905). The Hebrew view is treated along with the 
Ilahylonian by J. Helm, Siinde und Krtosunij nach bibl. und 
bah. Anschauung, Leipzig, 1903. The tlieory of the later Jewish 
documents and their influence on early Christian doctrine are 
discussed by H. Windisch, Tau/e und Siinde irn dltesten 
Christentum, Tubingen, 1908. Cf. also artt. * Atonement’ and 
'Forgiveness,' hi Hastings' DJi and ‘Rechtfertigung’ and 
'Sundeiivergebung ’ in PUK^, 

II. On the Huliject of human forgiveness (Hebrew) there is no 
special monograph. The attitude of Israelites towards foreigners 
is dealt with hy A. Bertholet in his Steltung d. IsriudUen u. d. 
Juden zu den Freinden, Freilmrg' i. B., 1890. 

llKNKY Preserved Smith. 
FORGIVENESS (NT an(l (:iinslian). — I. 
Divine, -i. In the NT.—The difl'ereuce hot ween 
for^’-iveneas aatlie Huhjeet of OT and ethni(; reli;;ion, 
on the one hand, and of NT and Cliristian, on the 
otlier, in not ho much a did'erence of terminology, 
or of accent, or of emotional interiHity, or of it.s 
end, an of ethical and s}>iritual juirity. In all 
alike the same or Hiniilar formula* or (a‘rcmonial 
acts may he used ; and the Haine end—that ol the 
eHtablinfiTnent, or restoration of union with God— 
may he aimed at, and yet the underlying concep¬ 
tion of Hill and liolineHH and, therefore, of forgive- 
nesH may did’er widely, while at the same time the 
did’erenc.e may be felt rather than stated. 

The diHfMLS.sion of t)ie mode in which .sin is re¬ 
moved in its cause, its guilt, and its consequences 
lias been conducted on the Christian ground under 
the name not of forgiveness hut of itHlemption, 
recomdliation, atonement, or jimtideation. The 
reason for tliis procedure is that theologians have 
been more concerned with sin than with sins, with 
(liHcovering and estahlishing, on both Scriptural 
and empirical ground.s, a theory of life proee.s.s hy 
^vhich (iod ami mankind may come to be at one, 
rather than witli .showing how the individual as an 
individual may (imi grace with God. 

Of tlie word-N referred to, ‘ reileiiijition' or 
‘ .salvation ’ has the widest scojie and embraces the 
whole henelit which man receive.s through Christ; 
‘reconciliation’ or ‘atonement’ seeks to make 
clear how one sjieoial (inality of sin in general, viz. 
uMiilt, is ahulislied ; wliile ‘ justilicalion,’ so far as 
11 did'ers from the others, may he said to be a 
lorensic way of stating the position of the man 

ho has been redeemed, or u lio.se guilt has been 
blotted out. We are concerned here, tlierefore, 
not with the more general tlieorie.sof redemption, 
or atoneimmt, hut with a transaction whicn has 
an individual interest, and, therefore, an interest 
which is at once more limited and more intimate. 
I’he question it asks is not how humanity as a 


whole may remove an evil adecting the race, hut 
how the individual when becoming a Christian 
gets rid of the inculms of his sins; and then how, 
after becoming a Christian, he can annul the sin.s 
which still easily beset him. 

In the NT the words used for ‘forgiveness’ are 
analogouH to the words used in the 01’, and come 
to it through the LXX. The commonest word is 
dipeais, which as noun or verb is used (H time.s, of 
which 45 are in 1 he Synoptic Gospels (18 in Luke), 
2 in 1 John (1® and 2'-), I in .James (5‘®), 6 in Acts 
(o:w 5 »i H'A' 1043 1338 0G>«), o Jolin (2(P), 1 in Homans 
(4^), 1 in Ei»hesians (P), 1 in ('olossians (1‘*), and 2 
in Hebrews (IF^ 10*^). In KV the Greek word is 
rendered indifl'creritly ‘ foririveness ’ (5(1 tinu's) and 
‘remission’ (II times). What is said to he for¬ 
given is ‘sins,’ ‘debts,’ ‘ inicjuities,’ or ‘ trespa.sses ’ 
— a variety whi(di reflects tlie ricliness of the 
Hebrew' in ex}nessions for wrong-doing. 

In the Epp. another w'ord, x^P'-^^crOat, occurs 
11 times (2 Co Ejili 43 -(^ol 2 ** 

31861 . 1 )^ in Luke twice (7laike uses also 
diroXco), twice in 6^^. Also KaXvwTui, ‘to cover,’ is 
used in Ho 4'’, .Ja ,5*''’, 1 P 4*^ ; and rrdpfuo, ‘ jiassing- 
by,’ in Ho In the Ajiocalypse the idea of 

forgiveness is expresstul as a loosing or cUansing by 
the blood (P 7 '“ etc.). 

Another term which bulks largely in tlie NT, 
especially in Romans, Galatians, and Hebrews, has 
lieen referred to already, viz. ‘ justilication ’—a 
word which always means ‘ being derlared right¬ 
eous.* This justification is sometimes treated as the 
genus, of which forgiveness is a H]n‘c.ies, or the tw'o 
are sometimes identiliecl (as hy Jait her). It is more 
in accordance with the facts to say that foi giveness 
(like atonement) is the condition jircccdent to 
justification, or that a man is first forgiven, i.e. 
made righteous tlirough the imjilantiiig of faith, 
and then declar-ed to he in a normal relation to 
God.i 

Hut a mere enumeration of the terms used, or of 
their filiation, is of little Hcrvice in determining 
he Hpecitic difl’erence beJAveen the forgiveness 
llered and received in Christ and that established 
Isewhere. It is hardly possible to express sueh 
a religious experience except in forensic, or com¬ 
mercial, or other term-s of daily life. Hut nowhere 
does the maxim ‘cum duo faciunt idem, non est 
idem’ ajqdy more forcibly than here. We must 
nterjiret sueh terms by their whole context of 
tJiristian experience, refusing to limit them hy 
their etymologiiuil or current sigriilicam'.e, before 
we can feel sure that we iiave seized their vital 
values. 

Of critical importance in tliis context are the 
Parables of the Great Debtor and of tlie Prodigal 
Son, especially the hitte-r. In the former (Mt 
18'''*'**) tlie implicit is that man’s normal relation 
to man is analogous to man’s normal relation to 
Crod, and that, after any di.Mturhance of that rela¬ 
tion, the mode of restoration is the same. Any 
diUbrence there may he is quantitative ratlier Llwm 
qualitative—the debt is a debt in both c.ases, 
though one may amount to ten thousand talents 
and the other to a luindred pence, 'riiis parity of 
relationshif), nlo^eo^'er, assnme.s a (^immunity of 
nature, even though this c.ommunity he comjiatihle 
with a dillerenee in degree, or authority, or jiow'er, 
in other w’ords, it i.s made clear out of the ground 
of condemnation of the unmereifnl servant that 
the evil of unforgivingness is to be found in the 
faet that its object is a brother (Mt 18'-'), and, con¬ 
versely, that, because God is our P’atiier, whose 
love for His children is inexhanstihle, therefore 

1 Aquinas, of course, rejfardinp justification ns ‘ a mode of 
lotion from one state to its contrarv stale,' defines it as ' re- 
kission of sins accompanied by acquisition of ripliteousness ’ 
(Sumrna, L ii. qu. cxill. 1; cf. Harnaok, Hist, of hoijma, Eng. 
tr., 1S94-9, vi. 288-292). 
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He forgives us fully and freely on the ground that 
we are made partakers of tlie Divine nature. Like 
as a father has love for his cluldren, so has 
Jahvveh Jove for them that fear Him (Ps 103**). 
This great truth of comnuinity of nature which 
was compressed by Jesus into the title Father is 
critical for any adequate ex|)lanation of Christian 
forgiveness. 

'I'he same parable, however, makes it clear that 
some ellective recognition of this vital relationship 
must be found on the part of the otlender before 
he can be restored to favour. For the very reason 
why the unrneiciful servant was banded over to 
the tormentors was that he bad in act. broken 
down the homologous relationsliij) of Cod to man 
and man to man. Cod’s relation to man as His 
child is regulative of man’s relation to his brother, 
or, in other words, the brotherhood of man rests 
only on the common fatherhood of Cod. He, 
therefore, who flouts that brotherhood is not so 
much jmnished or tormented as relegated by him¬ 
self to a condition in wbicli he is incapable of 
experiencing forgiveness, that is, of being restor«;d 
to a normal relation to Cotl. It is not liy an 
arbitrary senten<!e Imt by a natural consequence, 
that he remains iij the land of outer darkness far 
from the home of light and love. 

J’lu! Parablti of tlie Protiigal Son sets out with 
equal clearness, and even more at! ractivenes.s, the 
same two mastc.r-truths. The father’s love is 
always a r)otential energy waiting for tlie s)»ring 
to be touched which shall release it in action, and 
that spring is tomdieil by the. desire of the prodigal j 
for his home, joined to its exjtression in bis 
changed life ami return. The elder brot lu‘r is the 
analogue of the unmerciful servant, in .so far as 
his self-centred habit of soul j)revcnts him auto¬ 
matically from sharing in that stdlless love wdiich 
does not weigh meiit or demerit, but gives itself 
freely wluue there is willingness to re(-eive it. 

d’lie full force, however, of the NT ttaiching on 
forgiveness is not given due expression until it is 
(!orrelated witli another law of the Christian life. 
Nothing is more familiar to readers of the N'F 
than an antithe.sis which occurs comstantly, though 
in varied forms. J’he Ihiblicuins are set over 
against the Pharisees; the ‘elect’ again.st the 
‘called’; the spirit against the llesh ; the son 
against the slave ; grace again.st the law ; heaven 
against earth ; faith again.st sight, and soon. But 
what has not been sufhciently observed is that 
these ditlerent antitheses are expressioms for one 
and the same ofqiosition between two .states of the 
soul. One of these i.s described as carnal (c.g. in 
1 Co 3’) ; or a.s psychical (e.g. in 1 Co ‘ 2 *“*); or as 
walking by sight (2 (k) 5"*); or as the lust of the 
flesh (Cal 5"*); or as being under law (Gal o'”) ; or 
as being a slave (Cal 4"^); or in darkness (Lk H”, 
Jn C, Ac ‘20*® etc.); or in outer darkness (Mt ‘2‘2''*). 
The other is described as the Kingdom of Cod (Lk 
17''^', Ko 14''*); as light (1 Jn V); as life (Ko 8 *"); 
salvation (Lk 3'*); faith (Gal 3*); liberty (Ko 8 "*). 
The very ricliness and variety of the terms used to 
describe the two states are an indication, on the 
one hand, that as living processes they do not lend 
themselves to definition, and, on the other, that 
they express something which has the mark of 
reality. 

Moreover, other passage.s indicate a transition 
from one state to the other, (fliristians have jiassed 
from death into life (1 Jn S*'*, Jn 5'^*}; from dark¬ 
ness to light (Ac 26*“); the whole creation is to 
)as 8 from bondage to liberty (Ko 8 -*); the disciples 
lave ceased to be servants of sin and have become 
servants of righteou.sne.ss (Ko 6 *“); those that were 
slaves have become sons (Gal 4**) ; the saints have 
been translated into the Kingdom of God’s Son 
(Col 1 **); they were raised with Christ (Col 3*). 


The moment which marks the transition is 
delined as being born again (Jn 3'), as regeneration 
('Tit 3*), a.s conversion (.Mt 18*, Lk * 22 *^, Ac 3**'), as 
an opening of the eye.s (Ac 26'“, Jn Lk 24**), or 
of the heavens (Jn 1 ®’, Mt 3*®, Ac 7“ 10 “, Kev 4‘), 
or of the undci>tanding (Lk ‘24'*®). The subjective 
factor in the transaction i.s called ordinarily re- 
|)entunce (Mt 3- 4‘g Lk 13», Ac 2*“ 3'" 17*'* ‘26'*''), or 
repentance joimd with faith (Ae ‘20*'). 

The precase character of the process which leads 
to forgiveness must he duly emjdiasized before any 
clear conception can be gained of the nature of 
Christian forgiveness. From tlie above it is clear 
that two psychological conditions are .Mbaiqilv e,ou¬ 
tlasted, viz. tlie p.sycbical and the spiritual, the 
former of wbieb is cbaiaeterized l)y want of fnav 
dom, and the latter by the possession of it. 'I'lie 
one revolves round the lower self, and the other 
round (iod, ami lienee one is the realm of dismder 
and the otlier of oriler, in mncli the same way as 
a geoeentric centre of the universt* lea\ es confused 
what a lieliocenlric retlnces to ordt'r. 'I’lie a<‘t 
which ‘translates’ t.lie soul is ned man's but God’s, 
tliougb man has bis work to do in jn eparing him¬ 
self for the re creative act of (iocl — faith is the 
human f.ace of grace. Wlien the mip of the soul is 
emptied of self and jmrilied from the dregs of 
earth, the wine of heaven is poured int(» it from 
alxtve, and the man i.s born into a new (trder, the 
spiritual, out of the olil order, the psychical, and 
he is a new creature, for the old things are past 
and gone, and all things liave become new (‘2 (k) 
5*’). 'J'he annulment of the old is called in tlie 
technical language of religion ‘forgiveness.’ The 
nature of this forgiveness will be best understood 
by considering for a moment an aspetT of the 
change of condition which plays so large a part in 
the homiletics of St. I'anl 

Man, as a religious animal, passes, according 
to St. Paul, thriMigl) three stages, tlie ehoic or 
earthy (1 Co IfJ'*- ‘*‘'), the psychical (v.*®),and the 
pneumatic, {ih.). (n) 'I’lie characteristic of the first 

is animalism uiurheeked hy any [iractical know- 
ledge of law (K<> V), and, tlierefore, a man in that 
stage- eommits, strictly speaking, no .sin (v.“); not 
till a law forbids lust <loes the animal-man disc.over 
what lust is, or learn that it is u rong (3'"). When 
he does tliis, however, be is ready to pass into tlie 
second, or j»sycbie.al stagt:. 

(/y) The eiiarac.teristic note of the second stage is 
law, ».<?. eommandsof an ex ternal and sup(u iorautlu)- 
rity, eiiforcetl by .sanctions. 'I’bis j»ower of law acts 
asa cheek on the natural iinjuilsesof itsubjeet ; and, 
a.s he is ordinarily a man not yet wholly freed from 
the passions of liis ehoic', or earthy, state, he spends 
liis life in a sort of intermittent waifare with the 
I..aw. He learns, however, slow ly, liy means ot the 
jiainsand penalties inlbuq cd lyy law fnrtUsol'edieriee, 
that it pays him better in tlie long rnn to obey than 
to disoliey, and thus a habit, of obedicnee slowly 
grow.s out of sull'ering, or the fear of suflering. 
'I'be psyebieal man bairns to obey tliiougb fear of 
pain or hope of comfort, and hem e he is sometimes 
de.scribed as a hireling or mercenary, to distinguish 
liim from the cboie. man who is a slave, or from the 
spiritual man who is a son. 

It is important for our present puinose to note 
here that forgiveness lias no jJace at all while man 
is merely earthy, and a limited and lower jiiace 
only while be remains on the second, or psycbit-al, 
level—none in the first .stage, because forgiveness 
implies some sense of moral responsibility ; and a 
lower in the sei'oinl, bec.ause that sense, is as yet 
imperfect. In tlie psyehieal stnge the man is as 
yet concerned witli his own good, w’betber higher 
or lower, and hence forgiveness can only mean tin* 
remission of some penalty, the non-exaction of sonic 
pain or loss which would otherwise fall to him on 
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account of breach of law. It is obvious that for¬ 
giveness in this sense has Jittle to do with the 
forgiveness wliich ligures in a religion which is 
built on sjiiritiial reality. 

(r) lJutthe (Jliristianit y of the NT isavowedly and 
obviously a religion of theKjiiritnal,or third, degree. 
Its worsfiij) is in spirit and in truth ; i.e. its proper 
.sithere is that of sjui it, and its projier object llie 
Great Keality. Its characteristic is love, and love 
is a super jtersonal force directly coTinecting ))erson 
witli jierson. Its sanctions are not external, its 
motive is not fear or gain, and its driving-j)Ower is 
in the ‘ uns[)eakahle gift’ which has l)c«*n com¬ 
mitted to the soul. Ncigatively, it ma}' he said 
that tlui liall-mark of this religion is freedom from 
law ; and, as a matter of fact, it is this very freedom 
fi(»m law whicli forms the subject-matter of the 
polf'mie eontained in tlie to the Komans and 

(lalatians. If we hear this in mind, we shall see 
(|uite easily that the forgivcne.ss which stands in 
the heart of the ‘ Christian snirit ’ is synonymous 
with liberation from law and its consequences as 
such. ‘ The law of the Sjdrit of life in Christ 
Jesus made me free from the law of sin and of 
death ’ (ito H‘'). And ‘ if ye are led by the Sjiirit, ye 
are not under law ’ (Cal 

It is necessary, moreover, if we are to appreciate 
the central position occupied by /or</iveves.f in the 
NJ’, tiiat wc should notice that it is nospeciliclaw, 
.fewish or otherwise, that is the enemy of the 
Spirit, hut law as law, and especially that law em¬ 
bracing all lower laws, viz. the law of cause and 
ellect, by rm'ans of which the human mind con¬ 
structs a coherent whole out of the scaltfued 
members of our einjdrical life, and in so doing robs 
man himself of his own freedom. J'he laws of 
Space and Time added to tlie law of Causality 
form the trinity of forces evolved by man out of 
Ins inner consciousness by a Divine necessity, for 
the purjiose of lirst fettering him that he may 
afterwards be led to seek and tiiul lil»eratioii. 
When l)y asceticism, self-surrender, obedience, 
endeavour, prayer, or contem|)lation he breaks 
throiigh the uoumlaries set Ity the law and attains 
direct communion with the Croat Keality, he 
experiences wliat is called ‘ forgiveness.’ Jt is not 
so much that lie escayies from the jienalties of 
broken law, such as disease, agony, death, or hell ; 
the boon is diflerent and greater. He is set free 
from law altogether as law, and acts as the Sjurit 
within him (witli which he is now one) impels him 
to act; and, even though the coii.sequen(;es of past 
breaches of law still persist (for he still in soul and 
body is a niember of the plieiK>menal Mmrld), yet 
they do not persist ns penalties, but have ‘sullered 
a sea-change ’ into instruments of the Divine 
alchemy which is transmuting the dross of earth 
into the gold of heaven. Hence, in the fullest 
sense he is set free from law in the whole range of 
its jurisdiction. He has been ‘ forgiven,’ that is, 
set free from the kingdom of Law by being ad¬ 
mitted and naturalized in the kingdom of Spirit. 

2 . In the Christian Church.—The history of the 
conception of forgiveness in days after those of the 
NT is a history of the struggle of the two forces of 
Life and Lonn to establish an equipoise. It might 
he contended with some plausibility that the equi¬ 
poise was seldom, if <!ver, actualized, and that at 
the best any apjiroximation to it was due to a 
more or less Litter and persistent hostility between 
ilifl’erent Churches, or diflerent sections in the same 
Church. Nor is it diflicult to see why this should 
be the case, for the ‘ mystic ’ nature of forgiveness 
as portrayed in the N'r was too lofty for human 
nature’s daily food, and hence it might be pre¬ 
dicted that some rnean.s would be devised to give 
the inner process known as ‘ forgiveness ’ some 
concrete form or statement which might be intel¬ 


ligible to the ordinary Churchman. J'liis was 
effected as part of that development of the life of 
the Church which came to be knoM’n as Catholi¬ 
cism, and was carried out with growing decision and 
thoroughne.ss from tlie dat«i of the ‘ peace of the 
Church ’ (A.D. 31J). The dominant form it finally 
took was that of tlie ‘sacrament of penance.’ 

But the forces wliich snbstiMited the ‘.sacrament 
of penance ’ for the originally dynamic and un¬ 
formulated act of forgiveness were active from the 
lirst. The community of Christians was at the 
lirst a conijiany of saints, membership in which 
gave and maintained forgiveness of sins. Sins 
previously comniitted were due to ignorance—they 
(Idi( ta pristincr, arc/Uatis (Tert. de Bapt. 1 )— 
but, being recognized for what they were, repent¬ 
ance ensued, forgiveness followed re|)entaMce, and 
was coidcrred or ratilied by liaptism : ‘ Cessat io 
delicti railIX cst vcniae, ut venia sit poenitentiac 
fructus’ is Tertullian’s pithy statement of the 
process (de Pud. 10 ). In some ohsmire way the for¬ 
giveness of sins was related to the Cross ; Ignatius 
speaks of * the flesh of Jesus Christ vvhieli sullered 
for our sin.s ’ (Sniyr. vii. 1 ); and, similarly, Hernias 
(,Sim. V. 6 . 2) refers to the many labours and sufier- 
ings by whhdi the Son purged the sins of tlie [leojile 
entrusted to Him, 

It still remains uncertain 'wliethcr forgiveness of 
sins was from the first regarded as the jire-coiidition 
of haptisiii, oras its princi|>al consequence, whether, 
that is to say, baptism etlected or merely proclaimed 
forgiveness. But what is clear is that the inner 
act known as forgiveness was very soon embodied 
in a sacred ordiiiariee ; that this sacred ordinance 
of baptism was regarded as washing away all 
jtrevious guilt ; and that it admitted its recipient 
into a holy society, in wliieh subsequent sins were 
an ahnoriiiaiity requiring special treatment. The 
original Chri.stian teaching had been that none but 
Cod could forgive sins, even though He niiglit act 
mediately ; but this mediate action quickly crystal¬ 
lized into the assertion that the right of forgiving 
[lost-haptisnial sins was in the hisliop as the suc- 
ce.'^sor of the Apostles. Tliis claim, made by Pope 
Calixtus against tlie so-called Novatian beretics, 
marked unconsciously the parting of the ways, for 
it defined the process wliic.li changed tlic Church as 
a ‘sure communion of salvation and of saints, 
which rested on the forgiveness of sins mediated by 
baidism, and excluded everything unholy’ into a 
body not inherently holy but ' a holy institution in 
virtue of the gifts with which she is endowed.’ 
'I’lie ju'imitive conception that God alone could 
forgive sins was changed into tlie proposition that 
the hishojis alone had jurisdiction m the matter ~ 

* per ejii.scopos solo-s peccata posse dimitti.’ The 
way was now clear for the further materialization 
of the authority into the coherent system of the 
theory and practice of the ‘sacrament of penance.’ 
The eflicient cause no doubt of the establishment 
of this sacrament was to be found in that secular¬ 
ization of the Cliurch which was produced by its 
recognition by the Empire and the consequent 
crowding into it of men and women of all grades 
of piety. The majority, especially after the con¬ 
version of the barbarians, were but children in 
religion, and demanded elementary methods of 
di.scipline and training. These were found in the 
authority which came to be vested in tlie leaders 
of the Church, by wliich they were enabled to 
exclude from the community certain classes of 
sinners for varying periods, especially those guilty 
of murder, idolatry, and adultery. On repentance, 
however, the excommunicated person might after 
public confe-ssion and promise of amendment be re¬ 
instated. Out of this salutary custom of forgiving 
on terms those who had confessed and expiated 
their sins against the Church there grew gradually 
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a custom of another kind and of more searching 
activity, viz, tlie forgiveness after confession of 
sins against God, in which was involved also the 
substitution of the priest for the Church as the 
absolving authority. 

The machinery thus established lay with a heavy 
weight on the inedimval world. Eiigenius iv. 
instructed the Armenians that the sacraments of 
the new Law were seven, of which the fourth was 
Penance ; that the matter of this sacrament con¬ 
sisted in the three acts of contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction ; that the words of absolution were 
its form, a duly authorized priest its minister, 
and its ell'cct the forgiveness of sins. Martin v. 
condemned those who maintained that all exterior 
confession was superttuous and useless where the 
sinner was duly contrite ; and he also directed 
that all Hu.ssites should be interrogated whether 
they believed that besides contrition it was neces¬ 
sary to salvation to confess to a priest only and 
not to a layman, however good and devout he 
might be. ISixtus IV. condemned the pro[K)Hition 
that there was no obligation to confess evil 
thoughts, since they were blotted out by aversion 
to them without recourse to the Keys; he con¬ 
demned also the proposition that confession should 
be secret, i.«. of secret sins and not of open sins. 

To the sacrament of penance as an instrument 
of forgiveness there was added later a system of 
indulgences (g.v.) under which the Church dis¬ 
pensed from the temporal pains of Purgatory not 
merely canonical or notorious sinners, but all, 
whether living or departed, who either themselves 
or vicariously performed certain prescribed ecclesi¬ 
astical exercises, such as saying given prayers, 
attending given offices, or paying fixed sums of 
money. This form of forgiveness <if sins, however 
justified theoretically, can hardly be recognized as 
akin to the forgiveness of sins described in the NT. 

Accordingly, in the 16th cent, the whole of the 
existing ecclesiastical doctrine and practice in the 
matter of the forgiveness of sins was challenged 
in the name of the NT. It was no accident which 
led Luther to direct his attack on indulgences, but 
a true insight into the fact that these were the 
logical outcome of a long historical process which 
was a corruption rather than a development. Ac¬ 
cording to Luther, the liberty of every Christian 
man was destroyed by the priesthood ; the Church 
Catholic had banislicd or buried the Church of 
Christ; ecclesiastical law had taken over the rOlc 
of that (iondemned by fSt. Paul; the transa(;tion 
of ceremonies had overlaid the piety of the heart; 
and a mechanical and external forgiveness of sins 
had ousted forgiveness as dynamic and proper to 
the individual. 

The battle thus begun raged round the word 
‘justification,’ which hence bore an extended con¬ 
notation, being made to cover the fundamental 
dill'erence of Lebensanschauung wdiich marketl the 
Keformers from the Homans, and was crystallized 
by the decrees of the Council of Trent on the one 
side and by numerous Confessions of Paith and 
Articles of Religion on the other. Unfortunately, 
it was a hard necessity laid on the Reformers that 
they were compelled to attempt to solve a religious 
proolem by logic and by means which St. Paul 
called ‘carnal.’ Forgiveness, as we have seen 
above, is of a spiritual nature, that is, it beIong.s 
to a sphere where reason is not so much contra¬ 
dicted as transcended, but it was pulled down by 
the new learning into the world of reason and 
sought to be defended by proof-texts, historical 
precedents, philosophical speculations, and similar 
instruments of controversy. The result was, and 
is, that the true, essential nature of forgiveness 
ha.s been left obscure in the Evangelical Churches 
by a process which meant only that one kind of 
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scholasticism was substituted for another. The 
scholasticism of a Calvin differs in form, but not in 
method or spirit, from that of an Anselm or an 
Aquina.s. 

11. Human.—I t is the prerogative of religion to 
impose on its subjects, as regulative of their rela¬ 
tions one to the other, the relation to them all of 
the (Jod they worship. Christianity, accordingly, 
teaches that the forgiveness accoraed to men by 
(Jod is the pattern of the forgiveness whi(!h men 
are to extend to each other. This is set out 
clearly in the I’arable of the Great Debtor, and in 
the li^tb petition of the Lord’s Prayer, for in the 
former the sin of Mie unmerciful servant is just 
this, that be did not do what his lord ( = God) had 
done, and in the latter the statement that we for¬ 
give our debtors is not cited as the pre-condition 
of a contract, but as aflirming that the forgiveness 
given to man by man is an organic fa<‘.tor in tl>e 
forgiveness given to men by God. The Christian 
prays for forgiveness, and adds as a plea in justifi¬ 
cation of his prayer that he is in the habit of for¬ 
giving his debtor (IJv 11*), but he does not imply 
that bis appeal is to anything but tlie lovingkinu- 
ness of Goo (Nu 14'", .Ion 4'-'); on the contrary, be 
ap[>eals to God for forgiveness on the ground that 
His nature and property is ever to have mercy and 
to forgive, and adds by w’ay of proof of bis being 
aware of the greatness of the boon he is seeking 
that he already practises what lie seeks. This 
petition, therefore, is an exjtausion of Mt 5^. 

It may be urged that the (;a|)acity for extending 
forgiveness to others is acquired only as the direct 
consequence of being first made conscious of the 
forgiveness given by God, while Jesus seems to 
imply, if not to assert, that before being forgiven 
by God we must have forgiven others. The reply 
is that the objection is similar to that raised by 
the scholastic distinctions between prevenieiit, co¬ 
operant, and subsequent grace, viz. that the dill’er- 
ence is formal only and not substantial. He who 
forgives another is in that very act forgiven by 
God, and he whom God forgives in the very receipt 
of forgiveness forgives all his enemies. Reason, 
and the expression of spiritual transactions in 
prayer or praise, may necessitate the bringing of 
the spiritual act under the category of time, but 
forgiveness, whether of man by man or of man by 
God, is one and undivided in tne scn.se that wdiere 
the one is the other is involved. Life remain.^ a 
unity, though thought and action split it up into 
duality. 

This identity of forgivene.ss on the Divine .-uid 
human levels makes it unnecessary to do more 
than tabulate the moments of forgiveness ns be¬ 
tween man and man, for they are hut the ininiat\ire 
copies of the moments of the forgiveness which 
God gnves to man. {a) In the Christian sense of 
forgiveness the remission of the consequences of 
wrong-doing has no independent place at all ; for, 
though it is true that man can so far intervene in 
the operation of the law of cause and eflect as to 
att'ect its incidence on his own per.sonal volitions, 
yet he cannot define its working on Nature or on 
the volitions of others. For example, an employer 
may refu.se to commit to prison a servant wlio 
has robbed him ; a man who has been assaulted 
may abstain from a counter-attack or from prose¬ 
cuting his assailant; a father may pay his son’s 
debts, or he may forbid him his house. In all 
these cases human volition counts for something 
in the course of events, and yet may have no con¬ 
nexion at all with forgiveness, for this may he as 
consistent with the exaction of penalty as with its 
remis.sion. (6) Forgiveness regards the higher 
welfare only of the oflender. If we say, for 
example, that the punishment of the liar is not so 
much that others do not believe him as that he 
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does not believe himself, forgiveness will aim at 
the transformation of the liar int(» the truth-teller, 
and the course of action adof>te(l for this end will 
1)6 determined by what sanctitied common-sense 
dictates being most serviceable. As tiod sends 
before Him His two angels of fear and love, so 
the son of (iod will use sometimes one, sometimes 
the other, (c) Forgiveness excludes all reference 
to the feelings or interests of the injured person, 
and concentrates itself on the good of the person 
who has done the wrong. This may l>e said to 
constitute the negative side of forgivene.ss. ((/} 
Forgivcmess, however, i,s not consistent with a con¬ 
temptuous, or supercilious, or merely negative 
attitude towards the oU'ender ; the Christian does 
not treat his wrong-tloer as unworthy of notice, or 
decdare that his own peace of mind is too valuable 
to bo disturbed by him, or wait calmly and pas¬ 
sively until forgiveness is begged for. On the con¬ 
trary, the spirit of forgiveness, because it is one 
expression of the spirit of Divine love, pursues the 
oflender until it has accomplished his conversion. 
(e) In this process of trying to save his Vuother’s 
soul a follower of Clirist will probably lind his 
warrant in tiie verdict of desus given in the first 
Word from the (’ross, that wrong-doing is the 
irodnct of ignorarn^e. For, as no one injures his 
irother who knows that in so doing he is doing 
more injury to himself (both hecause lie is limit ing 
his own spiritual cajiucity and bci^ause he and his 
brother are at bottom one), so the man whose eyes 
are open will bear in mind that tolerance and 
magnanimity are called for lathcr than vindictive¬ 
ness, or hatred in general. In a very true sense 
all injustice is due to ignorance, and ignorance 
calls for the tender care of a physician rather than 
the ferocity of an executioner. (/') Lastly, it 
follows from the above that forgiveness, when com¬ 
plete, is a single relation between two persons, to 
which each contributes bis quota. Un the part of 
the injured person there is required the siiiril of 
forgiveness; on tin; part of the wrong doer a 
whole-hearted recognition of his ollence against 
his brother, joined to such acknowledgment of it in 
wonl and deed as may he meet; then tiie union of 
these two in the inner world of the spirit, i.e. of 
Ueality, brings about that restoration of personal 
friendship and brotherly good-feeling in actual life 
w'hich goes by the name of forgiveness. 

See also ExriATloN ANU ATONKMKNT, (iUACE, 
JirSTIKICATlON, SaCICIFICE, S[.V. 
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FORM (/Kstlietic).—i. Meanings of the word. 
—* Form,’ in its literal siguilicance, means any ob¬ 
jective representation of an image or mental idea, 
whether in matter, language, or sound. 'I’his may 
be the work either of Nature or of Art. In both 
case.s it is the proiluct of an arrangement of the 
dill’erent, but related, parts of a com])lete thing, 
or imago of a thing. The psychological impulse 
whence this process arises is that of expression, 
which belongs to the nature of mind. In the 
rrsthetic sense this general conception is narrowed 
l»y the special ellort to add beauty to the repre¬ 
sentation, to construct forms in accordance with 
the canons of good taste ami jterfect ideals. j'Ks- 
thetic form is thus defined as the representation of 
choice images or ideas in forms that approach the 
perfection of Nature or Art. 

'rims the evolution of art becomes the evolution 
of forma. 'Fwo features of this evolution should 


be noted. On the one hand, the forms of art have 
changed w'itb the growth of man in intelligence, 
sympathy, and insight, i.e. as culture and social 
life have changed, though a uniform tendency 
towards the universal truth of life has always 
inspired and guided the process. On the other 
hand, as the various stages of culture and civiliza¬ 
tion have reached their zenith, those forms of art 
have crystallized in which are expressed its highest 
and noblest insights. F'orrn and content, in sliort, 
have ahvays mutually inlluenced each other. It 
is this obvious feature of mstlietic evolution that 
iimlerlies and explains the apparently irrepreasible 
contli(;t hetw'een the forms of so-ealled classical 
and romantic art. The fixity of any form of ex- 
jiression i.s called its classical phase; hut this is 
seen to be purely relative. The adojition and 
imitation, for any length of time, of any form as 
the highest form suitable for the e.vfiression of 
U’Sthetic ideas nece.ssarily lead to its hecoming 
stereotyjied and conventionalized ; and thus a 
birni becomes ‘classical,’ i.e. rejiresentative or 
tyjuc.al of the highest insight of the times that 
gave it vogue. Hut, as soon as tln^ inadequacy of 
tliesi; forms to express new ideas is perceived, or a 
cliange in beliefs, ethical stajidards, or emotional 
interest takes place, the cla.sHical conventions are 
threatened and snjicrseded ; a new spirit., often of 
revolt, f.s generated, whicli jirociuais to invent new 
and, to the classical ear, V»arbart)us fashion.s, lead¬ 
ing to our romantic reaclions. Hut these, in turn, 
become s(!t, conventional, imitative ; and so the 
cycle is gone through again. The es.senihal fact 
w Inch this conllict of forms brings out is that there 
is a real progr(;ss in the invtmlion of forms to ex¬ 
press the ever-w idening meaning of life, the good 
of each epoch lilling its rOle as guide and insiiirer 
of its later products. 

h'orm, in tJie iechnicnl sense, refers to the various 
niethods by means of which the artist seeks to give 
pi^rfeet emhodinient to his ideas. W'ith these we 
need not concern ourselves here, belonging, as they 
«lo, to special dLsciplines. One remark may, how¬ 
ever, be made: the methods have grow'ii more 
elaborate and perfect for tlieir purpose as the 
resources of ideas and of mechanical invention 
liave been perfected. Tlie form, in the instni- 
mental sen.se, cannot be said to have reached its 
limit, unless w'e can say that the limit of ideas and 
of the means of expre.ssing them has been rea<‘,hed. 

2 . No definite rules can be laid ilown for the 
classification of the various expre.s.sive forrn.s of 
art. For the most part the.se follow' the line of 
interest or inspirat ion, by whicb the artist’.s sense 
of beauty is controlled. According to his point of 
view’, he may be either an impressionist, a realist, 
or an idealist, just as be lays stress uj)on the part 
sensuous feeling, imagination, observation, or the 
sense of beauty j)lays, or may play, in art. His 
forms will vary accordingly. In the case of the 
.sculptor, the painter, or the poet, a large part of 
the images or uleas wdll be imitated from the forms 
of Nature, through which, by the subtle alclieiny 
of feeling, imagination, and beauty, they w ill .seelc 
to expre.ss either their sensuous feeling, or their 
elementary sense of the veracious, or the higher 
sense of ideal beauty or perfection. Value may 
be conferred on the forms of art in any of these 
w'ays ; but it is the last alone that reaches the 
higiiest spiritual standard. 

3 . Form and content.—F'orm may vary in ac¬ 
cordance W'ith the kind of ideas w hich the artist 
seeks to express. No poet would employ the 
lyrical form to express an epic or tragical mean¬ 
ing, Hence wliat we call beauty of representation 
means only our sense of pleasure in the manifest 
fitness of the outward form to express the inward 
state of mind. Where the balance between form 
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and content is maintained we shall find both ade¬ 
quate and beautiful, and therefore Hatisf 3 dng. 

In some forms of art, however, especially of 
literary art, like fiction, belles lettres, and the 
essay, beauty of form is often deliberately saeri- 
ficeii to intensit}' of impression and conviction ; 
the subjective factor is allowed to overbalance 
the formal beauty of the work ; temperament is 
allowed freer play, and even truth may be of leas 
importance than fancy or imagination. Under 
these conditions the formal element of art does 
not necessarily become less perfect, but it is ob¬ 
scured in the stronger tides of pa.ssion. Art 
becomes descuiptive and declamatory, as in much 
of Carlyle’s writing, while interpretation becomes 
relatively uni tn portant. 

Kealistic art for this reason has ahva 3 \s been 
deficient in the formal beauty of its represimta- 
tions : it tends to become documentary, evidential, 
not univer.sal. This is the case with mucli of the 
art of the present day ; and, since form cannot 
long be valued for its own sake, and since a return 
to classical form seems impossible, it must be 
judged as, on the whole, a healthy tendency, 
though obviously tcmjiorary, judged as art, and 
looking towards a higher synthesis of form and 
content, of the real and the ideal, which may 
follow. 

On the other hand, form may he ernjdiasized and 
deemed of more value than matter. This was the 
case with much of the literature of the IKth cen¬ 
tury. In tlie more objective arts, like architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, and painting, it is obvious that 
form cannot he sacrificed, if verisimilitude is to 
he secured; l»ut even in these arts the formal ele¬ 
ment inaj' overlay and obscure the living truth, 
Greek scuif)lure, while it is develoj>ed with won¬ 
derful beauty, spontaneity, and finality of form, 
lacks the spiritual note. On its formal side it is 
unexcelled, hut as a revelation of the soul it has 
laien often exesdied. Rodin has expressed ideas 
in marble whicli the Greeks never aniuoached or 
thonglit of expressing. So also has Michelangelo. 
In literature, too, form may overtop matter, as in 
Pope. The same is true of music and the other 
arts. Tlirongliout this entire process, the {esthetic 
judgment seeks, in the work of art, the adequate 
relation of form and content, poetical thought lind- 
ing equally {loctical formal expression, VV here this 
is the case, form is jicrceived to be the indispensable 
medium of the total spiritual ideal which the work 
was designed to produce. 

4 . The law of form.—This is the law of unity 
in diversity. Unity, e.q., is an obvious demand 
of all formal representations which claim to have 
artistic value. This is clear enough in poetry and 
music, which cannot stir our npjireciative sense of 
their beauty l»y merely stringing together a con¬ 
tinuous stream of sounds, however harmonious, in 
the absence of unifying ideas, endowed, ah initio, 
witli power to move the emotions. In ljuical 

f ioetry this seems specially obvious ; but it is no 
ess so in the ejiic, or the traged^y, which lead to a 
certain inevitable catastrophe, impre.s.sive in itself, 
and purging tlie sjiectator’s emotions by fear and 
pity. And, making due allovvanees for the different 
mediums in wliicli the sculptor, the painter, and 
the architect work, the same is true of their arts 
as well. 

Unity, however, dcptmds, in turn, upon the re¬ 
lated elements, diverse in kind {iiid number, which 
enter into and hel]) to compose it. The unifying 
of the detail of a work of art into a thing of beauty 
requires great skill and judgment to avoid excess. 
Emotion, which enters so largely into this activity, 
is an unstable medium to work in ; and its extreme 
licence, as in Whitman, often vitiates the value of 
a representation otherwise extremely nobly con¬ 


ceived. Restraint is one of tlie best guiiies of 
form. In addition to thi.s, it is clear that tlie 
human mind takes pleasure in the congruity of 
the various parts of a work of art; and, wliere 
this is sacrificed to power, energy, or force, we 
feel that something essential is laclving. In these 
matters the judgment will he guided as much by 
the sense of filiie.ss between tlie detail and the 
central and unifying idea as by emotion. Fcav 
have manifested the l.aw' of form more perfectly 
than Shakespeare, who nearly always produces in 
us a feeling or judgment in which we repose in a 
disclo.sed unity amid a wealth of plot and incident. 

5 . Ethical implications.—Behind all these tech¬ 
nical con.siderations, governing the evolution and 
control of the formal element in art, lies the fun¬ 
damental truth that form is always subject to the 
influence of moral ideals, to the ethical quality in 
the |»er.sonality of the artist, and to the acknow¬ 
ledgment accorded by humanity' to the Supreme 
(iood. In particular must moral character in the 
artist be a powerful iulliience in the form of his 
art. As Ru.skin said, a bad man is not likely to 
produce art of the higliest kind. The precise ways 
in which the ethical factor aflects the forms of 
expression in art cannot he reduced to strict classi¬ 
fication ; but it is safe to say that it will imi>art to 
all works of art, where its influence is allowed to 
work, a sincerity and earnestness, as w^ell as a 
certiiin chastity and exaltation, not otherwise 
attaimihle. After all, the higliest art culminates 
in the sujireme revelation of Mature, the |>erfect 
man, who unites the ideal in the real, in whom 
(iod and man are reconciled. Thus, even on the 
formal side, art and religion are seen to seek the 
same end. However this may be, it is certain that 
we can never perinanently a})j)rove, either lestheti- 
cally or morally, an art, liowever beautiful or cor¬ 
rect in its mere form, which lacks the qualities of 
greatne.ss, imparted to it lirst by the artist himself, 
and next by the ideas to which he, bj’ means of its 
forms, gives a loc.al haliitation and a name. If he 
be a man of high i(ieals, the form of his art is 
likely to reflect the quality of those ideals. 
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FORMALISM, FORMS.-See Worship. 

FORMOSA.— I. Geography and ethnology.— 

The Formosa of tliis artitde is a contimmtal is¬ 
land, extending from 20° r)(/ to 25" 15' M. latit ude, 
and from 120“ to 122° li. longitude. Its southern 
end lies 586 miles due east fi om the British crown 
colony of Hong-Kong, and its nort hern end some 
140 miles E.S. E. of Fuchau, the cajiital city of the 
Fokien Province of China. It has a length of 225 
miles, and a breadth of 80 miles across the widest 
or middle part; while the coast-line encloses about 
15,.500 square miles of territory—an area consider¬ 
ably larger than Holland, or about half the size of 
Scotland. Thickly wooded hills cover the whole 
ea.ste.rn side of the island, the ranges culminating 
in Mount Morrison, wliich is more than three 
times the height of Ben Nevis, and was so desig¬ 
nated by Richard Collinson, after the name of his 
‘dear friend’ who began missionary work in China 
fully one hundred years ago (Proc. of Roy. Geog. 
Son. viii. [1864] 25). For the most part, the in¬ 
habitants of Formosa are found in the towns and 
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villa^^es snattored over the broad, level, we.stern 
r<eaboard, and may l)e claHsified as follows : (I) the 
Malayan aboriginal tribes, made U]) of (a) about 
180,0(X) repohoan, who live in tlie more accessible 
valleys, and who have become almost entirely 
Sinicized in their dress, lan^ma<^e, and j^eneral 
style of livinj,', and (/>) about 122,000 semi-nude 
sava^o's, wlio occupy the hi;^dier mountain ranges, 
difl'er from the I’cpohoan in speaking their own 
INilynesian diale(;ts, and sisuid their time in 
liunting for ^oime or for the heads of people 
with wliom they have no tribal relationship; (2) 
the (le.sceiidant.s of immigrants from the mainland 
of (yliina, consisting of (a) about 80,000 from the 
Kwantong rrovince, wlio speak the llakka form 
of the (’liiiicse language, and (6) about 2,776,S55 
from the Opposite province of h'okicn, who use 
wliat is known as the Amoy vernacular ; and (It) 
ttl)Ouf. S.'h.'lMO Ja])anese, who began to arrive when 
the island was ceded to .lapan in 1805. 

2 . Religious and other beliefs ; manners and 
customs. With regard to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the peonle of Formosa, it is not neces¬ 
sary to enter into details here about the civiliztsl 
I’epohoan and the Chinese settlers, because the.se 
two classes may be looked ujion as one so far as 
superstitious worslii[» is <;om:crned, while other 
artiele.s in this itricycl()j)a'dia will deal in an ex¬ 
haustive way with the religions of (diina an<l 
Japan. 'I'he lirst thing to noLiee in making any 
statement ahout the savages of Formosa is the 
extreme pamiity of the information wliich is avail¬ 
able. No European or English-speaking scholar 
of recent times has acquired any of their dialects, 
or lived amongst them more than two or three 
days at a tiriui. It should lie remembered, Iiom- 
ever, that, for thirty-seven y(^ars during the first 
half of t he 17th cent., the Dutch were in possession 
of Fornu)sa—at a time, tot), when the ancestors of 
the present-day hill tribes swarmed all over the 
western side of the islaml. Devoted pastors fiorn 
Holland then laboured for the eonvtsrsion of this 
peoj)le, and they have left on record many notices 
of the native (uistoms which are still to ho met 
with. In the ah.sence of anything more circum¬ 
stantial belonging to this period, the prc.sent writer 
may here transcribe from Ins Fonnusui under the 
Dutch DllbJ, }). 75, and passim) the following ac¬ 
count, compiled from the writings of Candidius, 
Junius, and others : 

• Altl)ou^h no books or writinifs have ever been found in the 
Island of Forniosa to ^ive us information con<HTning the 
religion of the people, it is nevertheless certain that the people 
there have a religion which cannot be otherwise dcsignateil 
than as heathenish and superst itious, inasmuch as it agrees very 
much with those other heathen religions which have been 
handed down from one generation to another. The Formosans 
imagine that there are several gods, ea<’h having his own work 
and abode ; Init of one Supreme Creator they know nothing, 
afllrniing that the world has existed from ail eternity and shall 
eternally so remain. Nevertheless, they believe that there are 
certain rewards for the ^ood. and severe punishments for the 
wicked ; the former having to cross over a very dirticult gulf 
before they can become partakers of great loy and every 
variety of pleasure, while the latter will never be able to cross this 

f ;ulf, but must roll about there for ever hy way of punishment 
or their sins ; a doctrine which would seem to involve belief in 
One Divine Being, since there must be a .Supreme Ruler of the 
universe if all men are to be judged according to their deeds. 
The ridiculous part of their religion is that the people find sin 
in things which are really not sinful. For instance, it is con¬ 
sidered an evil thing for any one to build a house on some so- 
called forbidden day or to gather wood or food without taking 
due notice of the singing of birds, or for any pregnant woman 
to keep alive her children before the thirty-seventh year of her 
ago—a custom wliich is surely abominable and in itself deserv¬ 
ing punishment. On the other hand, they see no sin In actions 
which are extremely sinful ; so much so that crimes like 
adultery, fornication, murder, and theft do not trouble them 
in the least, but rather cause boastfulness, under the belief 
that their gods find pleasure In them ; from which it may be 
Inferred that this people must have a very degrading opinion 
of their deities. 

The Formosans have several gods whom they worship, and 
to whom they sacrifice in time of need, two of them especially 
being regarded as excelling in power and riches. The one— 


who is a male and lives in the south—is called TainarjisaiKjak, 
and is supposed to beautify man ; the other—who is a go.lijf.ss 
and lives in the east—is named Tfkarjtada. It is said of her 
that thunder is heard when .she .si:ol(J.s her husband for not 
sending sufficient rain on the earth ; whicli, however, he 
immediately does on hearing her voice. Both these god.s are 
worshipped most zealously, and oftenest by the women of 
Fornio.sa. Tliere is another god, who lives in the nortli, and 
whom they look upon as extremely wicked, c.allc(] .Varnsono. 
They try to projiitiatc him, seeing that he has the power ol 
making people ugly, and of can.sing them to lake chicken-jiox 
and other kinds of di.sease. They are greatly afraid of these 
evils, and seek to ward them off with all their power, atliniiiiig 
that when tliey serve thi.s Sarisario there is not the sligfiLest 
need for fear. Besides these there are yet two other gods, 
Tapatiap and Tukajutla, tlie gods of war, who are more 
especially worsliipped l»y tlie men when they go out to battle, 
no scruple being made about pro)>itiai,ing them liy sacrificing 
even on the streets. Temples are everywhere to he met with, 
there being one for every sixteen houses; and, while all other 
nations have priests to perform religious ceremonies, this is 
done here by priestesses called inibs. 'I'liese inibs sacrifice the 
heads of pigs and deer, wbicli they' are accustomed first to boil 
.somewhat, and then to jvlai^e before their gods with some rice, 
strong drink, or broin, and pinany. Thereii})on, two of tlie 
priestesses rise and call upon their gods with a horrible shout¬ 
ing and Hcreamiiig, so furious that their eyes stand out of their 
heads as they foam at the mouth, causing them to look as if 
they were either demon-possessed or suffering from madness. 
Their goil.s are then said to appear in sncji terrilile form that 
the priestesHCH begin to shake and tremble violently—ivs one 
actually sees them do—before they fall to the ground as if 
dead ; the bystanders meaiivvliile showing sigius of deep grief, 
by giving themselves nj> to curiLinuous weejiing and howling. 
On recovering, the two iiricstesses climb to the roof of the 
temple and sUind, one at each end, calling ujtoii their gods 
with violent gestimilalions. Every article of clotliing is now 
laid aside, and they aiiV'ear stark naked before tiieir iilols, to 
honour them and move them to answer pravers liy the exhibi¬ 
tion of, and continual tabering uiion, tlieir female parts. They 
then wash Uieir bo<lic.s in clean water, and remain nuked before 
the people, who are mostly women on such occasions—the men 
being not very religious — and who have all the while been 
making (liemselves as drunk as possible. Tlie inib» also busy 
themselves in expelling demons and warding off all sorts of evil. 
Nor <lo they simiily foretell good and had weather, for, by 
cutting the air with a naked sword, and iierforming various 
frantic ge.stures In public, they profess to nriveavvay the devil 
who causes the had weather, so t hat he is not able to stand the 
haeking with the sword, hut takes refuge in the water and is 
drowned. These and a hundred other sucii outrageous stories 
they tell tlie common people, who are largely dependent on 
them, and who wonder greatly at their doings. 

Besides t hese ceremonies ]H;rforme(l by the priestesses, every 
Formosan has a kind of private religion which he practises in 
his own house, where each one honour.^ lij.s g-ods in the way 
that ]>icase.s him hi'st. The people also (lelchrate several feasts, 
iluring which they solemnly worship their god.s in the temples, 
with the addition of feasting, dancing, and singing. When any 
Formosan he<;omes sick, a rope is first tied round him. He is 
then 8us)»endc<l from the end of a spntuj-braiicb, and suddenly 
let full from above, so as to shorten his sufferings liy breaking 
hi.s neck and hones. As soon as he is dead, the fact is pro¬ 
claimed by the heating of drums, whereupon the women gather 
together, each one bringing a pot of native wine, or bnnn, in 
w'hiiffi they always indidge very freely. Tlie corpse is likewise 
treated in a most wonderful way, hv placing it near the fire 
while a funeral feast is going on and the friends are exliausting 
themselves hy dancing to the sound of a drum. These cere¬ 
monies are kept vip for nine da.vs, during w'hich a most horrible 
stench is cau.sed hy the gradual drying and roasting of the 
corpse. After this period of mourning, the body is wa.sheri 
nine times, wnipped up in a mat or something of that kind, 
and placed on a high scaffolding, w'hich is draped round with 
hangings till it looks like a beclstead or field tent. Here it is 
left for three years, till it has become thoroughly dry ; where¬ 
upon they bury it in tlieir liouses, giving their friends at this 
time another funeral feast according to their means. From all 
these doings, it is apparent that the F'orrrioaaiis are a stupid, 
blind, and ridiculous heathen people ; and yet it has pleased 
Ood—as we shall hereafter see—to bring many of them to 
a knowledge of the Truth.’ 

Witli ref^ani to the forej^oing account, it need 
only be said that, as Chine.se immigration to 
Fornuksa increased, the bulk of the aborigines had 
steadily to retire into those fastnes.ses from wliich 
they have ever .since been making head-bun ting 
raids upon their invaders and those associated witli 
them, the result lieing that tliis has placed the 
hill tribes in a position of almost complete isolation ; 
for no outsider dares to travel tlirough that liigh 
mountain region unless he is convoyed along from 
tribe to tribe as an accredited guest. Only very 
occasional visits by Eurofieans have been paid to 
it in recent years, and about some of these a few 
notes may now be given. 
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( 1 ) In June 1857 R. Swinhoe spent two or 
three days among tlie Kwtiying and Tylokok 
tribes of Nortli Formosa, and found them to be a 
dark coloured race, whose features, speech, and 
customs suggested a decidedly Malayo-rolynesian 
origin. The tatu marks on their faces first 
attracted notice, the males having three series 
of short lines arranged in compact groups on 
their foreheads, the upper and lower consisting of 
eight horizontal lines each, and the middle one of 
six. d’he tatuing of youths begins when they are 
sixteen years of age ; but, when further on in their 
teens, and when they have qualified for marriage 
by capturing the head of some enemy, they are 
tatncd under the lower li}> with a square of short 
horizontal lines. 'I'he faces of the married women 
have tatu marks from ear to ear ; first three simjde 
lines; then tvv<t rows of signs like x iKitM'een two 
line.s lower down ; and, lielow all, four more sijiiple 
lines. These pc<»ple usually wear very little cloth¬ 
ing, but on holiday or fe.stival occasions gaudy 
dresses are worn ; and, on celebrating a marriage, 
they all turn out in line attire, and assemble at 
the house of the bride’s father, when the skull 
w<jn in I hat combat 'which entitles the bridegroom 
to take up his position is brought forward and pre- 
.sent(sl to the bride, who prepares a draught in it 
by mixing spirits with the brains, and then oilers 
it as a loving cup to all the guests, commencing 
"Nvith the chief of the tribe and ending with the 
bridegroom. The huts of tlie Kweiying are made 
of bark and rough planks held tog(‘ther with 
rattan, and tliatcluid with palm huivcs. The 
women and old men do most of the hard work in 
cultivating the fields for dry ri(!e, sw'eet potatoes, 
millet, and tobacco. When on tlie hunt for game 
or human hcad.s, the Kweiying and the Tylokok 
are much guided by a certain small .species of bird, 
the notes of which are taken either as an en¬ 
couragement or as a warning. If thought to he 

)ro]dtious, they follow^ the flight of the bird, and 
ie in ambush where it comes down, to watch for 
their prey. The pcojde of these tribes could not 
be imiiK'cd to malce any reference to their super¬ 
stitious practices. They dress their dead in a 
plaiil or WTapper, and bury tliem in the ground 
without burning incense or raising any kind of 
monument, only a few trees which are planted at 
the time being left to mark the spot. 

(2) During May 1S78 the jtresent writer vi.sited 
the savage liu-hoan and Kale tribes in the high 
mountain region of Central Formosa. 'I’lie people 
of the first-named tribe were fouml to be a line, 
tall, mnscidar race, and not by any means so de¬ 
graded as one might have expected them to be. 
According to the testimony of the few Chinese 
who barter witli them, they are truthful, chaste, 
and hone.st in their ilcalings with each other. The 
pur.suit of head hunting is their one serious crime 
against society. Tliis degrading practice appears 
to be (Winded on in much the same way and tor the 
same reasons as it is in IJorneo, and it has come 
to he so largely mixed ufi with the beliefs and 
customs of the Formosan tribes that, apart from 
till quarrelling, hcad.s must be brought in to keej) 
up the traditional stand against Cliine.se invasion, 
to show the continued possi^ssion of bravery, and 
to furnish an occasion lor excitement, for jubila¬ 
tion, and for the inordinate consumption of native 
whisky. On the visit referred to, rows of human 
heads and bleaching skulls were seen, fastened up 
at the end of the chief’s house. All the other 
bouses were similarly provided, there being thirty- 
nine in one collection, thirty-two in another, 
tw'enty-one in a third, and so on. They were the 
terrible outcome of clan-lights, and of many a fatal 
meeting with straggling little com])anies along the 
base of the mountains <*utside. Intellectually, the 


I Bii-hoan seemed to be mere children. For example, 
: any party hunting for game or on the war-j)ath 
; would .separate into two c<mi]»aiues and arrange to 
I meet again ‘ after one hand ’—that is, in five days, 
j When tliey were questioned through an interiueter 
I who understood the Chinese dialect u.sed in 
Formosa, one tribesman pointed skyward and re¬ 
ferred to the Creat bather of all men as A-ua; 
and on the M’riter entering a ruined house-stcacling 
where some hoilicis had been Imried, the* villagers 
peremptorily called him hack, and causcid some 
drcq>s of w’ater to he sprinkled over him as an old 
{)riestess uttered some sort of incantation. An¬ 
other little incident may he mentioned. Chief 
Arek and several others had hc.en so henefited by 
the doses of quinine served out that they invited 
the donor to go with them and inspect tlce water- 
spring of tlu! village—a prcqiosal which the inter- 
jcrcler said was an unmistakable mark of con- 
iidenee. It seemed that the clear ahiindant vvater 
of the spring was then suppostsl to he under an 
influence which was causing numerous deaths 
among the people, and that thciy wished to exhibit 
their practice of firing into it in the hope tliat the 
bullets from their long guns might dislodge the 
un.seen enemy. After all the yelling was over, the 
writer drank from the well before them, and said 
tliej' need have no fear now, hut begin again to 
Use the water from this Well of rur-u-wan. The 
dampness of the Ivouscs or cabins in which they 
slept was sutlicient to acccuint for the prevalent 
si(;kncs 8 . They commence the erection of these 
structures by digging a large oblong ]>it about four 
feet deep. Tlie earth forming the floor of this pit 
is tlien firmly beaten down, and tlic sides are built 
round with large stones. ’J’he wall is after'wards 
carried three feet above the level of the ground, 
a bamboo frame-work is thrown over from wall to 
wall so as to form eaves about two feet from the 
ground on either side, and above this thick slates 
are placed to (complete tlie struettuve. When any 
one of the tribe dies, his friends do not convey the 
body to the outside of the village for burial, hut 
the log fire which always smoaldcrs at one end of 
the ajiartrncnt is immediately cleared away, and 
a deep hole is dug, into which the liody is placed 
in a sitting posture. Pipes and tohai'co, with 
other nrti<leH u.sed by the deceasisl while living, 
are placed beside the body ; some siiMj)le ceremony 
of mourning i.s gone through, a couple of the 
nearest relatives till up the grave, and everything 
then goes on as usual. 

There is not much to remark about the Kale 
clans of Formosa. They were found to he a finely- 
formed liealthy-looking race, their faces free from 
tatu marks, and all of them wearing a reasonable 
amount of clothing ; not a few, indeed, being 
rather prettily arrayed in hright-coloureil dresses, 
and ornamented with ear-rings, bangles, and 
necklaces of cornelian stone. The cliicf of the 
village of Ka-piang was a stately-looking dame, 
who received the respectful service of her people as 
a matter of course. The few presents oll'ered by 
the w'riter for her acceptance at the close of the 
introductory ceremony included aliout twelve 
yards of a highly-coloureil cotton [trint which at 
once stirred the hearts of all the heliolders. It 
was a piece of the flimsiest Manchester stull, with 
great staring flowers on a frightful pattern of 
scroll-work ; and yet that bit of cloth made a re¬ 
markable impression on the minds of this people. 
All formality was now^ banished. The writer ami 
his party were looked njion a.s having had some 
share in the manufacture of this W'onderful pro- 
chuaion ; the w ord was passed that a first-class 
medicine-man was now standing amongst them ; 
ami their pent-up feelings found relief in an order 
to have sup}>er prepared forthwith. Very few 
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traces were met with of any belief in the unseen, tribes. Tlie Atnia believe in an after-state, where 
Ghosts are known to exist, and vari<*us siinjile good and bad actions performed in this life meet 
expedients are re-sorted to for propitiating them; with correspondin'^ rewards and punishments, 
while at harvest time, ollc.rings of thanksgiving Timy have no special code of moral law, but are 
take the form of laying out Tittle quantities of very much guided by use and wont, and by what 
grain and cooked meat, that the gootl sjjirits may the.y suppose will bonclit each other and the com- 
partake of the essence, before tJie people feast miinity generally. 'J’heir creed rc(|uire.s belief in 
themselves on what is left. The Kale also indulge a future heaven, a hell, and a jiurgatory. Every 
in the practice of liead-imnting; for one morning one, of cour.se, hopes he Avill go (o heaven after 
when the wu-iler pointed with strong disapprobation I death, and hell .seems to he resei ved as the])Ossibie 
to a number of freshly cloven-in skulls, the Ka- ^ermin7/jr ar/f/f/e/u for one’s iieighhuiiis. They say, 


])iangers immediately shouted out with great 
enijdiasi.s, ‘ J>.'ing-wah ! Eang-wali ! ’ meaning that 
all theii’ custom.s in connexion with head-hunting 
were not only hlarneless, hut greatly to be eoni- 
rnendcid. 

(.'{) A two days’ journey south-east from Ka- 
)iaMg brings oiui to the coujitry of the Amin, tlie 
argest tribe in tliis part of the island. Our fullest 
knowledge of the Amia comes fiom ( Jeorge Taylor, 
(.'hief Lighthouse Ke(;per at South Cape, from 
whose /lotos mainly the, following account has 
been coinjdled. The Amia traia; their desiMuit from 
the occujijints of a long catamaran whic-h was 
w/ishe.d ashore at rilam many years ago from a 
ilistaiit island of the 1‘acilic ; Un; placu* of debarka- 
tion is still point(sl out, and made the .scene of an 
anmnil ndigious ohering to the spirits of those 
early castaways. They have also the tradition of 
a ‘ first man and woman,’ believing th/it, long ago, 
some great unknown lieing pl.anted his st/itV in 
tlie ground, which lirst became a bamboo and then 
gave birth to a man and a woman, the inn»re.ssion 
of whose feet on a large stone is still shown to 
/rivileged ]»ersoiis, at a jd/iec c/illed Anij/ani. The 
*ilamil(!s/tlso hcli(iv e in one Supreme Dinty named 
MaraiiUn), m Iio is supposed to live ‘above and be¬ 
yond the earth,’ and wlioso assistance is imjdored 
on all occasions of danger, d'hc ceremony of adora¬ 
tion or intercession is jxjrformed by pricsti'sses or 
witches, jind consists of prayers, accompanied by 
throw’ing Inindfuls of small glass heads in the air, 
together with small piecres of j/ork. Among the 
villagers living near South C/ipe, however, the 
belief in a special Supreme Deity is unknown, 
although spirit-worshi]) prevails, with belief in 
witchcraft, and in proplu'tii; powers as displayed 
by certain individuals, lieads and small Hli[)s of 
bamboo hla(;k(>ned on one side (a/nstitute the ritual 
implements used wlien interviewing the spirits ; 
and the pricstes.ses or wil,clies profess to interpret, 
by the odd or the even number of bead.s, or by the 
position of the bamboo slijis as they fall, what the 
sj/irits wish to make known. Thus ghosts or 
spirits of the dead are generally believed in, and 
thought to be vi.sible to tl/e })rie.ste.sses ; indeed, if 
they appear to others than those authorized to 
interview or observe them, it is con.si/lered neces¬ 
sary for such unlucky beholders to j/lead for the 
immediate intercession of tlie prie.stesses, lest 
death should ensue. 

Spirits are supposed to dwell in caves, cliffs, and 
high niaces, and to he the cause of echoes; and 
accordingly such localities are hehl sacred and re¬ 
served for superstitious (ceremonies and iiK'anta- 
tions, these being gone through when the trif/e is 
going on the war-path, when sickness prevails, or 
on other ini[)ortant occasions. 'Fhe village elders 
alone may be spectators of what goes on there, 
and the chief sight brought before them is that of 
the priestesses contorting themselves and getting 
work(*d /ip into a kind of ecsta.sy, till they sw'oon 
away or pretend to do so. In this last condition 
they are left till they enter the village next day 
to make known the will of the spirits. Tho.se 
priestesses have a reputation all over the island 
for superiority in know ledge and power, and they 
are frequently consulted by the people of other 


however, that, since no one ever comes l/ack to 
coiii{>lain, the future world must be better than 
the one they now- live in. Heaven is siij)po.sed to 
he far aw'ay to the north, and hell equally far in a 
.soutlierly direction. I’lirgatory is in tiie air, and 
its inhahitants are ghosts or evil spirits. As to 
the s[/ecial delights of heaven or what the j/iiuLsh- 
nients indicted in hell may he, they profe.s.s com¬ 
plete ignoran<;e, but hold tli/it the latter car/not 
oe so very severe, for otlierwise the spirits would 
not remain. Dn this whole sultject, their general 
idea seems to be tlnit ejicdi soul will lieieafter 
follow’ its ow’n tastes and imdinations, the good 
associating with the good, and tlie bad with the 
had. 

riiere is not much courtship or ohservamce of 
nuptial ceremonies/nnong the Amia. Young peojde 
fall in love with each other, and proclaim their 
intention ; should no ohjectioii be raised, there i.s 
the usual gatliering of frimids with its necessary 
feast. (’ohal/ilJition takes j/lace imimcdiately aft(!r. 
Tlu* Amia have only one wife, at a Lime, but (livorce-s 
are very freqm'.nt, ami arise from infidelity, or 
some trifling disj/ute, or incompatibility of temper. 
\dci()us young men get tlieii’ wives divorced every 
two years or .so, and wives al.so desert their hush/in(rs 
on the sliglitest provoeation. Nor do such occur¬ 
rences give rise to n/mdi scandal or comment, as the 
married state will/ tlicni can scarcely he c/illed a 
permanent institution until the /nalcs are about 
forty years of age, when tlo'y seem to iiccpiire di.s- 
(iii'tion and a fixed wife simnllaneously ; for after 
that, divorc.es ar(^ praclictally unknown. In cases 
of divorcee, wl/eie both tlie hnshand Jind w’ife were 
jMissessed of considerable wealth before marriage, 
an equiUihlc division of the property and the 
cliildreii is made f»y the village chief, udioso (Jeeision 
is ace.f'pted as supreme and final. Sometimes the 
offspring of divcrcisl pcrsoii.s consult their own 
inclination as to wliicli parent shall retain (mstody 
of them, though in deciding this point the gramf- 
parents have an influential voice. No stigma is 
attached to the children, and, in so far as they 
can, they strive to take up residence in whichever 
home is the more comfortable. A curio\is custom 
is for all the young unmarried men to live and 
.sleej) togetlier in a large dormitory, w here story¬ 
telling and drinking bouts take jdace. The idea 
is to keej) the minds of the young women and 
children trom being debased—an end that is served 
by causing them to come in contact only wdth 
st/iid and elderly peo[»le. 

liefore going to hunt, the Amia splif.s oj/en a 
hetel-nutin whicii he [d/ices a red bead (one of any 
other colour is unsuitable), and, laying it in the 
palm of his hand, w ave.s it in the face of heaven, in¬ 
voking protection and 8U(ice.s.s in the chase. When 
any one is sick, a sorcerer is called, who waves the 
leaf of a banana tree over the patient, then sucks 
the painful part, and, whether the person recovers 
or dies, the only reward to which the sorcerer is 
entitled is one of these red heads. Also, when an 
enemy has been killed, a few drops of his blood 
arc sprinkled on the ground as an expiatory ofiering 
to the departed spirit. The staple food of the 
Amia includes beef, pork, and all kinds of fish, 
with rice and vegetable.s ; hut they never partake 
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of cliicken, believing that fowls are the abode of 
good, gentle spirits, and should, therefore, not be 
used as food. When Iningry and far from home, 
they find relief by tightening their girdles and 
chewing betel-nut, of which they always carry 
an nmj)le supply. They suppose that earthquakes 
are brought about by a huge pig scTatehing itself 
agaiii.st an iron bar stuck into the earth ; rain and 
wind, by s])iritH in some way or other; and that 
thunder and lightning arise from quarrelling be¬ 
tween the male and female deities named Kakrwg 
and Kalapiat, the former causing thunder by 
knocking about the household effects in his anger, 
and the latter producing lightning by uncovering 
herself in her disjilcasure—this being a favourite 
method which Amia females adopt for showing 
their temper against others. The people of this 
tribe further helieve that the sun, moon, and 
stars were made by two spirits named respectively 
J)(jagha and BnrtsirHj ; and that the sun revolves 
every day round the Hat world, going und<!r the 
earth at night. During warm weather, both men 
and women go about stark n.-iked in their own 
villages; but, when travelling or hunting outside, 
the men wear waist-cloths and the women jackets 
and [)ettic(aits. 1’he Amin may t>e put down 
as numbering about 12,»iU0. 

Since the cession of h'ormosa to Japan in 1895, 
various successful attempts have been made by 
Japanese travellers and scholars to obtain fuller 
information regarding the ethnography, language, 
customs, and folklore of the native tribes, but tbcir 
accounts are fouml only in eiduunenil [Muiodicals 
whicliareunknowii to theoutside world, or in rejuu t s 
which were prenared for the local Administrati<m, 
and they are all in t)ie Japanese language. Y. Ino 
especially made good use of the o]q»ortuiii(y 
given him for collecting a large amount of useful 
data in every district of Kasiern Formosa; and, i 
from tlm ethnological and linguistic material ob- ' 
tained, he ha.s divided all the aborigines into the | 
following eight groups, proceeding from tlie north ^ 
downwaiils : (1) Atayal, (2) Vonum, (J) Tsou, (4) 
Tsaliseii, (5) Paiwan, (6) Puyuina, (7) Ami, (H) Pej)o. 
Only a brief summary can be given here of Ino’s 
remarks on the superstitions of some of these 
tribes. Among the Atayal, ancestor-worship is tlic 
main religious oLservauce. The peo{)le suspend 
cakes or hoib'd rice or millet from trees, on the 
day before full-moon at .seed-time and harvest, and 
hold a general feast next day, at which there is 
much drunkenness, and any amount of riotous, 
licentious dancing by the young women and girls 
of the village. The Voiuim also meet for ancestor- 
worshij) twice a year. 'I’heir distinctive ceremony 
consists in the fixing in their house.s of bundles of 
green grass, and sprinkling native whisky on the 
ground in front—such spots being looked* upon as 
sacred that day—and, while fire from the striking 
of steel on Hint serves for everyday use, it must be 
obtained by the nibbing of two sticks on c<;remonial 
occasions like this. People of the 'rsou trila; have 
a tree near the entranee to their villages which 
is tliought to have a peculiar sanctity attached to 
it, and once a year they sprinkle whisky on the 
ground under its branches, and worship the .spirits 
of their ancestors. They also regara a certain 
kind of orchid as sacred, and carefully cultivate it 
near the holy tree just now referred to, ua their 


forefathers are supposed to have carried this Hower 
into battle and theieliy to have gained their 
victories. Tlie Tsalisen occasionally observe a 
ceremony which takes the form of arranging on 
the ground dishes containing rice, millet, fruit,, 
and native wine, and mumbling over them certain 
prayers or incantations, the spirits thus invoked 
being sujiposed to come down and preside so long 
n.s tlie ceremony lasts. Severe penalties are in 
Hicted on any one who breaks the rules of this 
ceremony, or who oHends by stejipiiig within the 
charmed circle. A trailition is current among the 
'I’.sali.seri that theii ancestors(;amedown from heaven 
with twelve earthen jars; and another tradition 
is that the moon gave hirlh to them, for which 
reasons an old eart lien ware jar and an ancient cir¬ 
cular piece of white stone are still preserved and 
treasiinul as being of jx'culiar sanctity. Many of 
the Paiwan think that the spirits of their ancestors 
dwell in a thic.k wood ; others that t hey are en¬ 
shrined in swords liaiided down from generation 
to gene.ration. 'I’liey worshiji tliem when about to 
jdant their lields and at harvest time, and onee 
[•very five years, on om* of these fest ival days, they 
join in a game called Mamyaiya. 'I'his takes the 
form of tlie players trying to catch a bundle of 
woodbark on the point of their ham boo lances, 
the one who impales it being considered the victor. 
According to current tradition, tliis practice is the 
survival of an ancient game in which a human 
head was to.ssed about and then offered as a.sacrili(;e 
to file spirits. On a certain festival day among 
the Puynma, a monkey is captured and tied to a 
tree in front of the boys’ pnluic dormitory, where 
it is kilhsl by the arrows wliieh are tlirowii at it. 
The vill.'ige chief afterwards steps forward and 
dirows a little wine three times skyward, and a 
iltle more three times to the ground. All present 
•herenjion spit on the dead monkey, ami cast its 
body away, before joining hands in the hilarious 
[lance which follows. Tradition exjilains that 
[luring early times, when the Puyuma were all- 
powerful, a member of some subjugalcil tribe wa.s 
always sacrili<‘ed on such occasions, hut that, in 
their jiresent weakened condition, tliey have to bo 
satisfied with the oblation of a monkey. 

Litkrati'RK.~R. Swinhoe, ‘Nol.cs on the Etlinolopy of For- 
nioHu,’ in AVp. of the lint. Ansnc., 1803; M. Gu6nn, ‘Lt-H Ahori- 
gfjncB fie rile (le FornioHe,’ in Hull, de la Soc. de (lemir., 18,'(8, 
p. 64*2; E. C. Taintor, 'The Ahorijfines of FonnoHa,' in JHAS, 
A'. China Branch, x. [1874] .S3-88 ; T. L. Bullock, ‘Fomioha 
Dialect* and their Connec.iion with Malay,’ in Chiriu lieview, 
ill. I187.0J 38-46; J, Dodd, ‘On the probable Orijfiti of the Hill 
Tribes of FornioHa,’ in JHAS, StraUs llranch, ix, [1878J6MJ4, x. 
{1879J l!>f»-2]2, and ‘On the Manner* and (^UNtoins of the Hill 
Tribew of ForinoHa,' ih. xv. [188.0] (>11-78; G, de Rialle, ‘ For- 
inose et See habitants,’ in JiAnth viii. [IHS.'i] 58-78, 247--281 ; 
G. Taylor, 'Savaife I'rieetesses in Forinosa,’ in China Review, 
xiv. [l.S8()l 14-1(1, ‘The Abori((inee of Formosa,' ib. pp. 121-126, 
l»4-l»8, 285-290, ‘Spiritualism in Formosa,’ ib. 304-:i05, ‘Folk¬ 
lore of AlioriKinal Formosa,' in HL,! v. (1887] 139-163, and 
' Characteristic Traits of the Abori|finaI Inhahitnnts of Formosa,’ 
in Hroc. Hoy. Geogr. Soc., April 1889, pp. ‘224 - ‘289 ; T. de 
Lacouperie, ‘Note on nine MS8 from Formosa,' in JHAS xix, 
[18871 41.H-494 ; W. Campbell, 7'he Gonpel, of St. Matthew in 
Sinhan()-FormoKa,Dute.h,and Kngluh (fromOravius’ed. of 1661), 
London,1888, The Articles o/Chriftian Instruction in Favorlang- 
Fonnosan, Dutch, and Hnglish (ed. from Verlrecht’s MS. of 
1650, with Psalmuna/ar's Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan, ami llapjiart's Favorlang Vocabulary), do, 1896, 
and Formosa under the Dutch, with Exjilanatory \otes and a 
Bibliography «/ the. Island, do. 1903 ; Adolf Fischer, StreiJ- 
ziiqe durch Formosa, Berlin, 1889 ; J. W. Davidson, The 
Island of Formosa, Fast and Present, London. 1903. 
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FORTUNE. 

Biblical and Christian (K. W. Moss), p. 88. Greek (8t. George Stock), p. 93. 


Celtic.— Sec* CoMMiMON WITH Deity (Celtic), 
Divination (Celtic), and esjiecially Fate 
(Celtic). 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 91. 

FORTUNE (]iil)Iical and Christian).—Two 
inconsi.steiit con<;epti(>nH of fortuiui are found in 
a.ssociation witli Hel», thought. 'I’lie one recof,^- 
iiize.s it a« a sujierliuman force acting' alike upon 
gods and men, and gradually deifie.s it as a person 
to l)e invoked and ajioeased. The other keeps its 
apporti(»nnu*nt .strictly witliin the functions of 
Jaliweh, witliout any betrayal of the nionotheistic 
wsition ; and this conception eventually estah- 
ished itself as a norm of thought and devotion in 
Christmulom. 

1. There are several indications that Fortune 
was known to the early Semites under the name 
of Gad^ and amongst them must he plae(‘d tin; 
ancient tradition in Gn 30**. If the te.xt he read 
according to the direction of the Massoretes (^J kj ; 
80 also the Turgum), Leah is represented a.s first 
exclaiming, ‘ (iood fortune is come,’ and then 
selecting the term as the name of lier haiidinaid’s 
son. Tlie tribal name may have been current 
before this exjdanation of its origin was given ; 
but the vivid human interest, of the narrative jioints 
on the whole to the opposite conclusion. The 
Aram, lady was so delighted at the sucee.ss of her 
device ami the close of her disa})pointments that 
she gratefully rec.ognized the action of tin; jKiwcr 
whitdi .she had alretidy learnt to he superior to 
any local god, and chose for the chihl a name 
that would he a memorial of her gratitude and a 
pledge of his future prosjanity. At the time of 
the narrator this power had probably itself been 
invested with p<;r.sonality and exalted to tlie r.ank 
of a god. At the more aneitmt period, in whicli 
the tratiitional story is jdat^ed, an earlier stage in 
th(! devedopment of tlie thought is represented. 'I’lie 
power is <;onceived as im])ersonal, with a certain 
degree of uncertainty attaching to it, which couhl 
not he entirely removed by any kind of appmise- 
ment. The endeavour to devise means of ensuring 
the favourable action of this force must have been 
an important factor both in hastening the proee.ss 
of personilicalion and in grouping the gods into 
a hiorarehy. 

I. Origin of the term. — Ktyuiologically the 
radical idea in the word Gad is that of eutting or 
penetrating into something—cutting the flesh ns a 
religious observance (I K IvS’^*), or making attacks 
ujion the life of the righteous (Fs 94-*). ‘Cutting 
oil ' so as to make detacliments or bands is a later 
meaning (see Uxf. Heb. Lex. s.v.). Hence fortune 
is conceived nrimarily as an external influence, 
hostile, or at least likely (,o he miserhievous, break¬ 
ing in upon a man’s hojx; or scheme, and not to be 
averted by tlie ordinary worslii|> of tlie local god. 
It was an ea.sy step, in acconlance with princijiles 
traceable in almost all the earl>' stages of primitive 
religion, to invest this influence with neutral 
•lualities and make it a source of good as well as 
evil. riiat is evidently the stag*; corresponding 
with the jne.suppositions of the narrative of ].,eah ; 
and the full personification of Fortune as .superior 
to tlie local gods and altogether outside their 
control was a natural corollary. 

2. Early range of the conception in I srael.—11 was 
almost, certainly from the Canaanites that Israel 
learnt tliis conception of Fortune, and also borrowed 
tlie nomenclature. Several place-names might be 
quoted in evidence. On the northern limit of 


Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 96. 

Jewish (A. E. Suffrin), p. 96. 

Roman (VV. Warde Fowler), p. 9 

Joshua’s conquest was the town of Baal-gad (Jos 
11*^ 12^ I.‘F), possibly identical with the liaal-liermon 
of 1 Ch 5^ (but .see Curths, /CCDfllO], in loe.) and 
Jg 3**. The boundary was variously designated, 
topographically by the coiisjiieuous landmark of 
the famous mountain, or, more reverently, by the 
village on its slopes with the signilicant name ‘The 
Lord of Good Fortune,’ or ‘ Good Fortune is our 
Lord.’ To interpret the place-name as denoting 
that Baal brings good fortune to those who reside 
there is to ascribe to the jieojtlean impossible degree 
of idolatry even in those jtolytheistie da 3 ^s, unless 
the name was current among the earlier Gan. popu¬ 
lation. In that c.a.se it is easy to umlersfaml why 
the Israelites sometimes jirefcsrred to call the place 
by a le.ss suggi'stive name. Migdal-gad (Jos 15'**'), 
again, in the territory of Judah, is ‘ the tower of 
Gad,’ and is commemorative of tlie ancient worship 
there. Apparently it dates back to a Lime when 
Fortune had already become personified in the 
locality. 

A similar feature can be traced in personal names, 
two of which at least are very ancient. Gaildi (Nu 
13**), ‘my fortune,’ was one of tlie twelve sjues; 
and Gaddiel (Nu 13*“), '(iod is iny fortune,’ wa.s 
another. Neither of these involves the conclusion 
that Fortune was already regarded as an inde- 
l»emlent deity. Endearment or devoutness is a 
snflicient explanation. 'Flie former recurs again 
centuries later under the form of (hiddis (1 Mac 
‘2-), the eldest brother of Judas Maccabjeus. Eor 
(iadi (‘2 K 15**- *’), the father of Menahem, there 
are Nahatman and Palmyrene jiarallels ; and a fond 
name of such a kind would naturally he popular 
with mothers. Azgad (’ipy) is the name of one of 
the signatories of the covenant in Neli 10*®. A 
number of the family or clan had returned with 
Ezra(‘2'''*; hutef. Neh 7*’, 1 Es5'**8*'«, KVm). The 
clan was evidently a hirt'e one, and the original 
detachment was followed liy a second. Its name 
has been identilied with the Aram. Tp’s or lary 
(Tarfj. Is 18‘), a ‘runner’ or ‘messenger’; but no 
e.arly instances of its use in this .sense can he found. 

‘ (Lul i.s mighty ’ ((iray, lieb. Prop. Names, London, 
1896, }». 145) 18 the meaning ; and the thought is 
not a general complaint of the hardne.ss of fate, 
hut the a-scription of power to a god h'ortune con¬ 
ceived as personal. It is not probalJe that this 
family learnt this special form of idolatry in Babylon, 
for so far that district has yielded few, if any, traces 
of the prevalence within it of the wor.shipof Fortune. 
'I’he family became familiar with the worship in 
their earlier Canaanitish borne, and brought it 
with them to Babylon, where, in the misery and 
disappointment of tlie times, it may well have 
s[iread among their countrymen, though not attract¬ 
ing tlie native Bal»ylonians. 'Fhat large numbers 
of this family should join the return fiom the 
Exile would be due nartly to a reaction in favour 
of the worship of .Jaliweh, and partly to an adven¬ 
turous and unstable type of character. 

The only explicit reference in the OT to the 
worship of Fortune is in Is 65**, where also the 
kindred deity Destiny (Meni) appears. The pas¬ 
sage may be dated before the reforms of Nehemiah 
(Box, l.^aiah, 338), or even before the return from 
the Exile, in which case it may help to account for 
the large representation of the B*n6'Azgad among 
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the exiles. It shows that the worship of Gad was 
well orfj^anized with a full ritual, and with attrac¬ 
tions that appealed strongly to certain Wpes of 
mind and conflicted with the claims of Jahweh. 
The group of rites was an adaptation of the primi¬ 
tive Uctisternium, in which the images of the gods 
were placed on couches before tables covered with 
viands (cf. Jer 7^“). Fortune and Destiny would be 
treated thus in association (cf. .Jerome, in loc.), 
there being, indeed, traces that the two were 
thought of as a pair, different in gender but comple¬ 
mentary in function. This ‘ preparing a table' does 
not carry the idea of indulgence and debauchery, 
as in Ezk Tlie thouglit was that the worshipper 

would ingratiate himself Avith the gods, averting ills 
which Destiny had prepared and securing the bene¬ 
ficence of Fortune ; ana the simple motive of court¬ 
ing the favour of a god was both original and 
permanent (cf. Jer 44*’, lie!**®-)- 

3 . Rang^e outside Israel.—It is not easy to re¬ 
late the worship of Fortune in Israel with tliat 
in kindred races. Aranifcan, Arabic, and Syrian 
parallels are available; and there are possible 
(amnexions with Bab. beliefs, though there is no 
distinct mention of the god. Lenormant WTites 
{Chnld. Magic, Eng. tr., London, 1877, p. 120) of 
a * Manu the great, who pre.sided over fate ’ ; and 
Sayce states (Ilibb. Lect.^, 1891, pp. 460, 476, 489) 
that Merodach was Avorshijiped with a view to 
ensure prosperity. Hence Gad and Meni have 
been identified with Merodach and Istar ; and this 
has been strengthened by the Oriental practice of 
worshipping Jupiter and Venus as the Larger and 
the Lesser Imck. Yet the result may be only an 
illustration of the temlency to invest the gods with 
real influence upon the life of man, or, under other 
circumstaiKies, to identify them with the planets. 
For, in the Isaianic passages. Fortune and Destiny 
are antithetical rather tliun graded powers; and 
Meni is the god of a hostile fate, not of a lower 
degree of good fortune (cf. Skinner, in loc,). Simi¬ 
larly the LXX renders Gad by daifi.6yioy and Meni 
by Tvxv, though the reverse order is supported by 
evidence of value, both MS and Patristic. But the 
.significant thing is that the translators selected 
equivalents that are in antithesis. The one denotes 
a goddess, conceived as benignant; the other a 
supernatural force, awful, arbitrary, and only with 
difficulty persuaded to assume an attitude even of 
neutrality. The Bab. concei»tiori was difl’erent. 
It invested its higher deities with a power of affect¬ 
ing man in his enterprise and ways ; but, as far as 
available information goes, it did not personify this 
power, or even separate in thought the power from 
the gods 80 far as to reach the Greek conception 
of a natural force playing upon gods and men alike. 
Hence neither the origin of the name Gad nor the 
responsibility for his worship can be claimed for 
Bat)ylon. In Persian religious thought there is a 
closer parallel, possibly dependent in part upon 
Heb. influences and itself in turn influencing the 
development of the conception in Israel. An Old 
Persian word for ‘god’ is baga{\y. bag ha; Skr. 
bhaga, ‘ fortune ’; an implication of divinity ac¬ 
companying the Av. term). Bayatos as a I’hrygian 
name for Zeus, and the identification of Gad with 
Jupiter, may bo of a later date. 

At a comj)aratively early period sign.s of personi¬ 
fication appeared in the principal Sem. dialects. 
A transition is found in the Syr. phrase quoted by 
Baethgen, *I swear by the Fortune (kij) of the 
king,’ with which may be compared the nractice 
of swearing by the rOxv of tlie Selencids. To 
places also the name was applied, at first adiec- 
tively in the sense of lucky or unlucky, and tiien 
with the implication that the place was the abode j 
of a genius or god, kindly or ill-disposed. Both | 
the Isaianic passage and tLe non-Jewish evidence ' 


point back to an indeterminate period, duriii;: 
which the j>roces 8 of deification had been going 
on. For, just a.s an inscription of the 4tli cent. 
B.C., dealing with the financial administration of 
Lycurgu.s, refers to the cost of the sacrifices rfi 
'AyaBy Ti-yp (Koberts and Gardner, Introd. to Gr. 
Epigraphy, Cambridge, 1905, 100 Aa 12), and con¬ 
veys the impression that the worship was long¬ 
standing, there me Phoenician, Nabata;an, and 
Palmyrene inscriptions of a contemporaneous or 
little later date, which refer to the worship of 
Gad as though its origin weie lost in antiquity 
and its prevalence were known to all. A Funic 
in«cri]»tion of 254 n.C. (Cooke, Earth Sern. Inscr. 
Oxford, lOO.*!, p. 27) carries back the line of descent 
of one of the royal Kai'T]<p6poi to an ancestor wlio 
is de.scribed as nyu p. liaethgen reads the name 
as ‘The Fortune of At lie*,’ Athe being probably 
identical with the Plirygian Attis or Adonis, 
whose cult was jH)pular in the di.strict (see, how¬ 
ever, Noldeke, Z1)MG xlii. 471); and in any ease 
a Phauiician deification of Gad at an early date 
must be allowed. A later inscription was dis¬ 
covered at Maktar in 1892, and records that a 
local council vowed to dsj'h —a close parallel to 
the * Fortume Cielcstis sacrum' of CIL viii. 604.S. 

‘ Lovers of Gad ’ is the title given on an altar in a 
village in IJauran to the family at Avhose expense 
the altar was built. The Palmyrene inscriptions 
are later, but again are evidence of a well-estab¬ 
lished practice. One of them links the Avorshijt of 
Bel with that of *D’n = Oaigetoj, i.e. Gad, 
the patron deity of the clan ’D’n. Another pro¬ 
tects a sepulchre with the impre(!ation that the 
breaker-in may ‘have no seed or fortune for ever,’ 
and thereby sliows how the original conception of 
fortune as not itself a god, but simply a good gift 
administered by a god, lingered side by side with 
the later impersonation. Altogether it is certain 
that the temlency to deify Fortune was not specific 
to Israel, but common to the diflerent races among 
which Israel greAv up. It found exi)re 8 sion in the 
roots of their language ; it took definite shape in 
the attempt to analyze and group the apparently 
superhuman activitie.s that were tracealdein human 
life ; and in the struggle with monotheism it was 
at length worsted, surviving in the form only of a 
private suiaustition. 

In pre-Islamite Arabia, again, ManAt is one 
of the three chief deitie.s (cf. Qur'an, liii. 20; 
Wellhausen, lieste nrab. lleid.^, Berlin, 1897, p. 
25; Lyall, Anc. Arab. Poetry, London, 1885, p. 
xxix), and is identified by the astrologers with 
Venus, the godtlcss t)f Lesser Luck (Siegfried, 
JPTh, 1875, p. 35611'.). Gad would con.sequcntly 
be the god of the Greater Luck, and equivalent in 
popular thought to Jupiter, to whom that title 
was given. These, however, are comparatively 
late identifications, and cannot have exercised any 
influence on the grow th of the conception in Israel. 
What is wanted is a common source for beliefs 
that prevailed among the prin(;ipal Sem. races, 
and cannot at present be traced in Bab. literature. 
The As.syr. Manu rabu {WAI iii. 66 ) has been 
suggested as the origin of Meni (Lenormant, 120), 
witli Kibi-dunhi as that of Gad. The latter god 
is described os a dispenser of favours ; but the 
linguistic affinities are too remote to allow a con¬ 
fident assertion of dependence. It is more likely 
that the starting-point is to be found in a primi¬ 
tive human instinct, or rather in one of the earliest 
diflerentiations of the religious in.stinct, and that 
the development itself in Israel, checked at times 
of religious revival, recovered under the influence 
of the indigenous and neighl»ouring peoples. 

4 . In the NT.—There are no distinct indications 
in the NT of the personili(;ation of Fortune or of 
his particular worship. The nearest paasage is 
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1 Co 10^' ; blit ‘ the table of demons ’ need not even 
be the formal lectisternium in the j)recinets of tlie 
altar or anything more than tlie feast that was 
customary after certain saiTilices. It shovvs that 
the Christians at Corinth were in danger of be¬ 
coming entangleil in the idolatrous usages of their 
city, but not that tliey liad yhdded to the seduc¬ 
tions of the wcnshi)) of fortune. Nor may .such 
an inference he draw n from the, allusions to sorcery 
and other magical arts in sneii passages as 
Ae 8** 1S«, Gal Hev 9-‘ 2I« 22‘® et al. (see 

DiviNA'i’ioNi. For, though it was undoubtedly 
believed that in such ways the. weather and the 
croj)s, and the health and conditions of men, might 
be aflVa-ted for weal or woe, the power assumed to 
be under the (auitTol of tlie sorcerer was rarely 
viewed as (;«)n<;enh ated in a single ner.son of Divine 
rank. A close connexion wit h idolatry is evident, 
especially in the cities of Asia; but not many in 
the Christian eominnnities went furtlier than to 
suspect or suppose that the arts of the sorcerer 
might elicit sujieniatural iiilluerKies or evmi stir 
deriionie ageiudes into action. Of the recognition 
of h'ortune as a distinct deity there are no clear 
trac,e,s. 

H. While the worshi]> of Fortune was a form of 
idolatry that marked certain gronjis in Israel ami 
oecasionally became a national (langer, views con¬ 
sistent with monotheism ajtjieared at an early 
time, survived temporary and partial eidijises, 
gradually gathenMl force, arnl in the Christian era 
may he said to have held the held without any 
real rival. Of these views, eominon to both .lews 
and Christians, it is possible to distinguish several 
constituent elements. 

I. The fundamental belief is that man’s earthly 

fortune, wdth all its changes, is in tlie hands of ! 
Gocl. To that belief frefjuont and varied expres¬ 
sion is given in Scripture. Fleas for gratitude lie- 
cause of (iod’s gift of good fortune are abundant 
(as in Ot ) ; and the Song of Moses is a tribute 
to God as the ilispenser of earthly favour, and a 
call upon Israel for worsliip heeause in that res|)eet 
there Is none like Him (Ot It was an ancient 

proverb that ‘ the lot is east into the lap ; but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord’(l’r 16^^); 
and in the early (diristian practiin* the object was 
to provide a means by which an intimation of the 
Divine will might be given (Ac 31*® 

sets eacli of the godly remnant singing ‘ My times 
are in tliy hand,’ much as in Is 83® ‘stability in 
tliy times’ is made the primdpal result of the fear 
of the Ford. All useful gifts, writes St. .lames 
(O’), are ‘ from above, coming down from the Futlier 
of lights’ ; similarly Jesus Christ in Mt 7" and (r‘-, 
where He even exiiostulafes with rmm for sujijios- 
ing that their physical needs are forgotten. On 
the other hand, God ilispenses evil fortune, accord¬ 
ing to the, O'r, wliere evil spirits and even Satan 
(Job 1*) are His ministers, by means of whom He 
brings adversity and disaster upon men. In tlie 
Nd’ these beings become antagonistic to Him, and 
tbomscives imlepemlent sources of evil ; but they 
are still subject to His restraints, and countervail¬ 
ing aids are provided (2 Co 12^- Everywhere 
God is the Ford of life; and the degree of eartlily 
weal or woe is portioned out by Him. 

2. As to God^s aim in determining the changing 
eoiulitions of life, there is a diherence, at least in 
emphasis, between the teaeliing of the OT and that 
of the NT. Briefly the diflerenee is that in the 
latter ease moral considerations outweigli material 
good fortune, and secular ble.ssedness falls into the 
background. The promises of the inheritance of 
the land (I’s 37*’'', Is r)7‘*' et al.) were taken literally 
in the one case, but in the other (Mt S') are inex¬ 
tricably involved with moral advantage. Even 
Ps 23, with its marvellous history in the recoi'ds 


of devotion, is concerned primarily with eartlily 
fortune ; and the still waters, green jiastures, and 
sjirefid table are at least as jironiineiit a.s the guid¬ 
ance in the jiaths of righteou8ues.s and the eonii- 
ilence of the conscious presence of God. Between 
Job’s e.stiniate of life’s relative values and that of 
St. Paul, there is a striking contrast. Job loses 
everytliing ; and, when his mind is cha.stened, he 
gains more than lie liad originally posses.sed (Job 
42**' ). J^aul, too, lost most of tbe good fortune 
tliat men prize ; but tbe efl’eet was to make him 
exult in the fellowship of Christ’s sufl'erings (Ph 3*®), 
and count all things only refuse, if he could but 
‘gain Cliri.st .and be fountl in liiin ’ (J**' ). Earthly 
comfort in its varied Ibniis is the principal and 
mo.st prominent, though not by any means the 
only, pursuit of the good man in the O'l' ; w liereas 
again.st such comfort, either in itself or in its 
natural inllueneeon luuuan eharaeter, the N'F with 
tlie .strenuous and lowly life of Jesus in its centre 
is a protest, h'rom Mt alone it might be in¬ 
ferred that God i.s indiflerent to the morals of men 
in lii.H gift of fortune ; but the real meaning is that 
Ho allbrds the supreme e.\ami>le of fatherly love 
hy showering kindnesses upon 11 is children, tbough 
erring (2 P 3®). His aim is eoiieinved as no longer 
ebielly or only earthly good, but- as f lic moral jie.r 
feeling of men. 'Rains .and fruitful seasons ’ are 
sent not merely to fill tlie, floors with wheat and 
the vats with wine and oil (J1 2-*‘'-), but as witnesses 
to Himself (Ae 14”); and the fortunes of men are 
so arranged as to beiiome opportunities for or incito- 
nients to repentance (Ae JP”). As He works in 
men in the jiro.seeution of His benevolent ])urpose 
(Pli 2***), so He works around them, shaping their 
lives with a view to their spiritual triumph. 

3 . The methods He uses sometimes seem arbi¬ 
trary ; nor have the diflieulties been entirely re¬ 
moved either by the teaching of Scripture or by 
later Christian tliinking. In His administration of 
fortune, God sends or permits to come to men pain, 
sorrow, loss, at times the most poignant and in¬ 
tolerable ; and tbe numerous inslanees where there 
is 110 manifest, fialanee between a man’s real deserts 
ami his fortunes eariy God’s methods as the J.iord 
of human lives beyond the reach of intelligence, 
and invest them with mystery and apparent self- 
will. Partial relief may be found, as the Christian 
poets have been quick to see, in the educative value 
of pain ami adversity, the oj)portunities for growth 
hy exercise presented to the active and passive 
virtues alike. And the residue of unintelligibility 
is no necessary pri)of of arbitrariness. It may be 
regarded as unavoidable, or even as an indication 
of correct thinking, when alinite mind attempts to 
interpret the ways of the Inliuite, and as involved 
in the great principle of every religion worthy the 
name that ‘we walk by faith, not by appearance’ 
(2 Co riiarg.). 

4 . Obscure as God’s methods may be, the uni¬ 
form representation of Scripture is that tliey are 
wise and gracious, and, subject to the right action 
of man’s will, effective. The fundamental principle 
according to which His gifts are bestowed is in¬ 
dicated in the parable of the Talents—‘to each 
according to lii.s several ability’ (Mt 25*®), wliich 
throws light upon the ‘dividing to eacli one sever¬ 
ally even as he will ’ of I Co 12**. The distribution 
of fortune, as of natural gifts and of function, is in 
the hand of God, from whom no one is entitled to 
ask an explanation ; yet He does not act without 
reason, but assigns to each man a lot in life and a 
series of experiences, sucli as each is best able to 
turn to purposes of moral advancement. The co¬ 
operation of man’s will is indispensable, and neglect 
or rebellion on his part may make it necessary for 
God to arrange for him a new set of experiences 
(Jer 18*- ■^'*‘*), as His own design to enable a man to 
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make the host of himself is unchanging. No course 
could be wiser or kinder than to adapt the con¬ 
ditions of life in the interest of moral training and 
to the needs of mutual service. How God’s par¬ 
ticular gifts in detail conduce to that end is often 
a hitter and insoluble problem ; but that such is 
the priiK’iple on wliich He acts is the ini])lication 
of Scripture and the treasvired conviction of 
Christendom. 

5 . Of this belief in the obscure but ethical dis¬ 
posal of human fortunes by (iod the Incarnation 
in some of its aspects is an illustration and pledge. 
On the one liand, as devised by God, it is sucli a 
modilication of earthly conditions as is designed to 
bring redemption nigli. The cosmic relation.s are 
altered by tlie introvluction of a new and mightier 
force ; and upon the individual ]day influences from 
the incarnate Person and Jdfe, which strengthen 
the tendencies to right and make the ]iassage easier. 
Good fortune smiles upon him in his upward 
struggle, and sujijilies him with encouragement 
and aid. Further, in that (Jod spared not His own 
Son (Ro 8 ^*), the transcendent gift is a proof that 
His bounty will provide everything neiiossary for 
salvation, and order and re-adjust the changing 
fortunes of man accordingly. On the other liand, 
the varied incidence of fortune in the life of the 
Incarnate Himself brought opportunities for His 
growth in wisdom and in favour with God and 
man (Lk 2''*). Though he was Son, yet He learned 
obedience by the tilings which He suffered (He 5“), 
the tragedies of His life becoming a discipline in 
which there was no spirit of disobedience to be 
overcome, but a self-surrender to be kept complete 
at every stage by a deejmning insight into the 
Father’s will. 'I'hus ‘ throngb sufferings’ He was 
made jicrfect (He 2 “^); His humanity in its absolute 
dejtendence upon God became complete in moral 
dignity and power—a qualification for sympathy 
witli man in every state of fortune, and an eternal 
proof that God’s intention in regulating the good 
and ill of life is to lead men on without coercion 
to obedience and perfecting. 

Litrratuke.— Connnentiiri<‘Hon On 30'', espeniully Dillmann* 
(IHSli), Delitzsch (1HH7), Giinkd * (190:1), Driver (19(H>, 
bkinner (1910) ; and on Is OfO*. CHpecially G. A. Smith-* (IH89), 
Delitzsch^ (IHS9), Diihin ^ (1902), and Box (1908). iSiepfried’s 
essay in J I'Th (1870) 300IT., is especially valuable. Add F. 
Baethgen, Hfitragt. z. sfin. IMig., Berlin, 1888; J. Well- 
hausen, Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten ‘, Berlin, 1899; Nbldcke, in 
ZDMG xlii. (1888) 47911.; and Baudissin, ‘ Gad,' In vi. 

[1809] 328- 330. R. \V. MO.SS. 

FORTUNE (Chinese).—Popular ideas of what 
constitutes Fortune among the Chinese are vari¬ 
ously classified. 

1 . We have, for instance, the ‘ Three Auspicious 
Stars,’ an almost universal compendium, viz. 
Happiness, Emolument, and Longevity. A brief 
examination of each of these will help to elucidate 
the meaning whicli they convey to the Chinese 
mind. 

Happivexs is represented by the character Fu, 
and 18 frequently symbolized by the figure of 
a bat, the words for ‘ haj)piness ’ and ‘ bat ’ being 
similar in sound. Fu consists of a combination of 
two characters, signifying ‘ wor.ship ’ and ‘full,’ 
and is explained to mean ‘the felicity which 
attends Divine protection.’ The character is found 
in every possible connexion : on the gables of 
bouses, on the outside of funeral vaults, on written 
or painted scrolls; and is constantly heard from 
the lips of mendicants, and in all forms of congratu¬ 
latory speech. It may be said to include every 
variety of earthly desiderata, and to correspond to 
our notion of ‘ blessedness.’ 

Einoiumevt (Luh) is equivalent to the receipt of 
oflicial stipend, or the material happiness which is 
conferred by t he Imperial favour; and suggests 
the fact that in China, one of the great objects of 


ambition, and one avenue to greatness which is 
open, practically, to all classes of people, is the 
attaining of a position in the service of Govern¬ 
ment. The ‘ upj>er cla-ssos ’ in ( ’hina con.sist, al¬ 
most exclusively, of officijiis or their relatives, and 
the ‘landed gentry’ are rejuesented, to a large 
extent, by retired olheers or tlicir de.scendants. 
'To the Chine.se, therefore, the ‘ hapj>iue.ss ’ of 
ullicial emolument is an endowment of a mucli 
more tangilde eliiinicter, and much more cajiahle 
of realization, than its equivalent in Euroj)e. 'i'he 
word Jjith is ])r(»nounccd in the same way as that 
which stands for ‘deer,’ and hence ‘ollice’ or 
‘emolument’ is often sugge.sted, symbolically, by 
tl>e picture of one of these animals. 

Lonxje.vity (E/ian) - coini)oumled of the characters 
for ‘ old ’ and ‘ speak,’ indicating tlie prerogative of 
age to speak witli autliority—is fieijuently repre¬ 
sented by a crane or a tort oise, creatures regarded 
as enjoying an extraordinarily long term of life; 
and, in 'I'aoist cirde.s, by the peach, with which is 
connected the gift of immortality. 

‘May the Three Stars [i.e. Happiness, Emolu¬ 
ment, and Longevity] shine on you ! ’ is a familiar 
inscription on c<)uij)limentary scrolls, etc. 

It must not he supposed tliat every one possesses 
an equally unlimited cajiacity for enjoying these 
various henehts. Likt; the operations of Fate, 
they are strictly measured by the recei)tivity of 
those w'lio would seek to partake of them. The 
portion of ha|)pim>H 8 wliich is allotted to a man 
may be early exhausted by too large drafts upon 
it; the conditions may be juesent, but not the 
power to assimilate the lilessings jirollered. Happi¬ 
ness, in measure, is within the reach of all, but 
great endowments are tlie lot of tlie few. tSimi- 
larly, with regard to jireferment, though it is 
asserted that ‘God never sends a man into the 
W'orld witliout providing him with a place and a 
vocation,’ it i.s also admitted tliut be may be un¬ 
able to maintain the dignity of the ollice wliieli 
Heaven has assigned him. Ijongevity depends 
upon the Decree (see Fatk [Cliinese]), hut it rests 
to a large extent with the object of that fore¬ 
ordination whether he attains to the full mea.sure 
of his allotted sjian or not. 'I'he jiossessioii of these 
gifts, in any large projiortion, is reeognized as 
depending on Heaven’s apportionment — as the 

e roverh says, ‘Complete happiness comes from 
leaven’; whilst a lesser degree may be cultivated 
by the virtuous—‘ Great virtue carries liajijiiness 
along with it ’; ‘'I'o dwell in jioace is happiness.’ 

2 . A somewhat more coni])rehensive category is 
that of the ‘Five Blessings,’ viz. Longevity, 
Wealth, Tranquillity, Love of Virtue, and a F’ul- 
filled Destiny. 

—The character Fu, which dillers in 
tone from that w'hich stand.8 for ‘ haiipiness,’ 
though both are spelt alike in the Roman system, 
is explained as signifying a well-filled shelter ; and, 
no doubt, to the vast majority of the Chinese this 
best represents tlie gifts of Fortune. 'The god of 
wealth is found in a conspicuous place in almost 
every house of business, and is daily projiitiatcd 
wdth offerings and genuflexions ; for, thougli 
economy and finesse are recognized as having an 
important bearing on the acquisition of wealth, 
it is believed that ‘ riches and honour dejiend 
upon Heaven.’ In this connexion also it is under¬ 
stood that only to a minor extent can man attain 
to Fortune by his own efforts—as the proverb says, 
‘Great wealth is from Heaven, little wealth comes 
from diligence.’ The mind which is wholly con¬ 
centrated on amassing a fortune is likely to be 
disappointed, since ‘ Longing for wealth destroys 
happiness,’ ‘Man dies in the nursuit of wealth.’ 

Tranquillity includes health of body as well as 
peace of mind. 
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Tht Love of Virtue is rf^arded as one of tlie 
most certain means to I'OrtiiMe—as the proverb 
says, ‘ To those who do good deeds in secret. 
Heaven serjds liapj)ines.s in return’; ‘Those who 
rely on virtue f)ros])er ’ ; ‘ Uy a single day’s practice 
of virtue, though liai»j)ines.s he not attained, yet 
misery may be kept at a distance’; ‘ I'erlect 
virtue acquires notliing, therefore it olitains every¬ 
thing’; ‘ I’erfec.t virtue <loes nothing, but tliere is 
nothing which it does not do.’ 

A VuljUled Jjrfifiny, or to ‘attain to the end of 
the Decree,’ is ecjnivalent to completing the span 
of life M hicli is allotted ; or, in other words, to die 
a natural (huilh. 

3 . Another summary is described as the ‘Three 
Abundances,’ i.e. Abundance of (jood Fortune 
(/'’//), Abundance of Y(iarH (Shon), and Abundance 
of Male Oilspring (AVtn) ; but these are recognize*! 
«s compi chcmled in tin? above, and as being 
Hynonynious with Wealth, liorKuir, ami Tran¬ 
quillity. With regard to the last item there is a 
j)rover\) which says: ‘If your sons ami grandsons 
are good, what (otlnw) wealth *lo you want? If 
they are bad, wliat us*; is wealth to you ?’ 

4 . There are <ither terms a[>])lied to Fortune, such 
as the ‘revolution’ or ‘wheel of fortune,’ and the 
Creator is soimhimes referred to in language which 
se*ims to riiuresent Him as ‘Fortune,’ in ac*ord- 
ainai with Im*^ idea that what is brought about lor 
men by a higher power is to be attributed to 
F*)rtuim. 

5. Methods adopted for the attainment of For¬ 
tune.—’I'he pursuit, of Virtue was, in the early 
day.s, regarded as tin? beat, if not tlie only, means 
by wdiich the gifts of h'ortune might be attained, 
such gifts being then comjireliend*?*! und(?r the 
heads of ‘ riches and honour’; and in the (Massics 
there are very fe\v referen(?es to any arbitrary 
m(?thods for the acquisition of those gifts, ‘Fhe 
following of the T<io, or living in conformity with 
Nature, was regard***! as the surest way of attain¬ 
ing happiness ; hut in later ag*?s—p*)SHil)ly as a 
result of the intr*)duction of Uu<l*lhism, with its 
material objects of w'orship -a Imst of diviniti*?s 
was gradually invent***!, inchniing the ‘ happy 
go*ls,’ or gods of Fortune (the Chinese equivalent 
of the Lares ami Penates), who are worHhi|>ped 
with a view to the dispensation of the gifts of 
h'ortune. ’J’lius the yod of wealth is represented as 
sui)|»orting in one liaml a ‘ slux*’ of silver, and hold¬ 
ing uj» a number *)f lingers of the *)tlier toin*lieate, 
as is p*)pular]y supp*)s**,d, the amount of jiercentage 
he guaraiit*>e 8 his votaries. The yud of the hearth, 
comnuinly described jls the ‘ kitchen g*Hl,’ usually 
takes the form of a rough print, which is j»aste*l 
*ui file wall of the large oven which serves f*)r 
*:ooking pur|)*)s**s in Cdiinese kitch**ns. 'i'he spirit 
is siq)pos**,(l to jireside over the all'airs of the house- 
h*d(l, and is periodically ‘invited,’ or pre.seiited 
with olVerings of food (in some families twice a 
month); and on the *)c*;asion whe.n the ‘ g*>d ’ is 
timed t*i Jisc'end, in a chari*)t of lire, t<i Heaven, 
i.e. by being burnt in a bonlire, a special oblation 
of }h*sli is ])resent*?d, so as to secure his gojxlwill 
ns he mounts aloft to r*?port the doings of the 
household during tli *3 ye.ar just <d*)sing. Kwanyin, 
geiie) jtlly denoniinat*?*! t he ‘godtless of inert?y,’is 
worshioped liy women who are «lesirous of obtain¬ 
ing male ollspring, lier name in Chine.se being most 
*‘ommoiily known as the ‘ Civer of sons.’ The 
ligure of the godd**ss is in some (?ases an almost 
exact re]»licaof the Madonna and Infant—a resem¬ 
blance which, there is good rea.son for lielicving, is 
the result of a *lelinite historical connexion, rather 
than a im?re acciilcrital coincidence. The varieties 
of means for warding off evil influences and in- 
dneing prosperity are almost inealculsble, including 
the wearing of charms of every description, the 


w'riting of felicitous inscriptions on doors and 
walls, the scattering of a special powder in the four 
corners of aftartments, the avoiilance of ill-omened 
expressions on festival and otlier special occasions, 
and the careful study of the calemlar with a view 
to the discovery of lucky and unlucky days. 

6 . Fortune-telling, —In the case of those who 
are in doubt, recourse to various classes of fortune¬ 
tellers is usual. These ‘ calculators of destiny’ are 
generally divided into six classes: (1) tlm.se who 
jmifess t*) foretell the future by combining the 
<?ight cyclical characters wliich denote tlie year, 
montii, day, and liour of birtli ; (2) those who study 
the jihysiognomy, the lingers, etc., of their clients, 
ami attempt to *lelincaie character, etc., thereby ; 
(3) those wlio employ a number of slips of paper— 
generally 64 pieces—on whi*;li special symb*)is are 
writ.ten, and a specially-trained bird, which picks 
out two of tli*?.‘^e at a signal from its mast/cr ; the 
two chara*;t*?is thus selected are interpreled as 
applying to the circumstances of the impiirer ; (4) 
timse who dis.se*‘t the two written characters 
which are drawn at random by the applicant from 
a numher suhmitteil to him, and thus pr«ifess to 
l,ra*'e his fortunes ; (5) those who use a tort*iise- 
shell ami three ancient coins, or other con(riv.ances, 
after tlie manner of throwing dice ; (6) piofessiirs 
of Feny-shui, or geomaiicers, who examine the 
conliguration of the c*)untryside for lucky sites 
for buildings, tombs, etc. Of., further, ElLE iii. 
731L 

7 . Feng-shui, ‘wind and water,’ is fully treated 
in a separate arti*‘.le, vol. v. S33. 

8. Popular scepticism.—\V liilsi iccogoiizing tlie 
fact of the traditions which apnear to liml almost 
universal acce]>t*ince, it is well t*) rem*?ml)er that 
th*?re is armther aspect of the question, represented 
by the c,*)mmon proverbs which seem t*) tiast doubt 
upon the ortho*l*)x beliefs. 'I'o refer to tlu? s(?vt?ral 
*lepartmentH of hapjiiness which are rei>re.seMted as 
ideal, it may be sai*l tliat, though the traditional 
means for the attainment of these *lesircd ends are 
[dainly exliihited and generally adopletl, ]iainful 
**xperien*?e and doubt-provoking disappointment 
have suggeste*! that the nominal high roads *lo not 
always lead to the destination in*licated, as the 
following quotations may serve to show. 

llajijtint'SD .—' Sucoeas (/•'«) 18 the liirkiTii'-place of failure.’ 
‘He who v>oB.sea8eB a liberal mind will have ^reat happineas.’ 
‘The hapiw man finds a happy prave without the aid of the 
peoinancer.’ ‘ The fortune-teller dies in the prime of life, the 
Kenp-ahui philoHoj)her haa no buryinp-place.’ ' The peomancer, 
whilat itoiiilinp aouth, north, west, and east, imimhlea nnmean- 
inp words; if ainonp the hills there are places which ensure 
nobility to later penerations, why do they not seek such a place 
and hnry their own ancestors there?’ ‘Misfortune and pro¬ 
sperity have no door, they are evoked by men themaelvea.’ 

Emolument. — ‘ Riches and honour are hut a dream, ollico and 
emolument like hubbies on the water.’ ‘ Wealth is the store¬ 
house of resentment.’ ‘ Honesty never peta rich.’ ‘ To him who 
does not covet nioney it comes of itself.’ ‘ Promote happiness 
l»y heinp content, promote health by keepinp an easy stomach, 
promote wealth by cuttinp down expenses.’ 

Lmi^eirity. ‘For cultivatinp lonp life there is nothinp like 
moral poodiicsB.' ‘The benevolent are lonp-lived.’ ‘ Virtue is a 
sure means of loupevity.’ 

Similar expres.sion8 are applied to Fortune peiierally, as, e.g., 
‘If heart and luck both are had, you will he j) 0 or all your life 
lonp.’ ‘ Lu<*k,v people need never be in a hurry.’ ‘ The unlucky 
uuiy do anythinp.’ 

Thus, tluMigh belief in the*, ellicacy of charms of 
various kimia may apjiear to he universal, and 
fortune-telling, in its several departments, has 
proved to be a most prolitable busin<?ss, it is never¬ 
theless a fact that, even amongst those who con¬ 
stantly resort to these metho*is. there is a deep 
underlying su8pi*?i*)n as to their etiectivenesa. It 
may well be tliat, as tlie drowning man clutches at 
a straw, so the Chinese people, taking counsel of 
despair, find some consolation in the tlmught that 
by .so doing they are omitting no jnecaution ; and 
that, even if n*) good may result, no harm is done 
in tlius maintaining the tra<litional ohservances. 
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Tlie very complexity of the methods may itself 
account for the growth of 8 cei>tical opinions ; the 
number of lucky days, as set forth in the Imperial 
calendar, and the innumerable cross-currents of 
good and evil fortune which must be considered in 
the selection of a date for any enterprise, have 
resulted in the feeling ex])ressed by the paradox 
that one is as little likely to go astraj^ by neglecting 
to consult the calendar as he is in attempting to 
unravel the complications which attend the selec¬ 
tion of a lucky day, according to the arbitrary 
methods therein set forth. Superstition in China 
has, therefore, overreached itself, and the future 
of the Chinese people may serve to show that the 
chains of traditional custom are not so inexorably 
fixed as has been generally suj)[)osod by then- 
Western critics. 

liiTKRATrRK.—See under Fat* (Chinese) and F*No-8Hni. 

\V. Gilbert Walsiik. 

FORTUNE (Greek).—The word tvxv contains 
the stem of the verb Tiryxa>'fo', wliich meant origin¬ 
ally to hit the. murk, as a^xapraveiv meant to miss 
the mark. Hence about it, to bc'.gin with, 

the idea of success. The conception of Fortune is 
at>sent from the early religion of the Greeks. 
Macrobius {Sat. v. 16) has pointed out that the 
word r&xr} never occurs in Homer. I>y the father 
of poets everything is assigned to fxoipa. On (he 
other hand, Macrobius remarks that tlie later poet 
Vergil even ascri!)cs omnipoternie to Fortune. 
Fortune is a goddess who grows up before our eyes 
within liistorical times. There is no niytliological 
history attaching to her. She is more like the 
simple allegori/.ations of Roman religion than the 
(Simplex deities of Olympus, endowed with a 
family history, jiersonality', and adventures by 
the prolific famy of the (ireeks. She is not, as 
.some have supposed, an importati<m from Asia, 
like Cybele; nor is it nece.ssary to eonnect Inn- 
with tlie mysterious Cabeiri. Fortune is rather a 
hoine grow'th of the (ireek intellect. The con¬ 
nexion betiveen the nyrnjih Tyche and the godde.ss 
'I'yche, which has been so c.harmingly trac.ed by 
F. Allegro, seems to be devoid of solid foundation. 
We reail in the 'rheogoyii/ of Hesiod (line HOd) that 
one of the daughters of 0 (;eanu.s ami Tetliys bore 
thi.s name : 

Ki’ifioipij re, Te, Aat ’Apii))ipu>, 'OKifpoT) rt. 

And again in the ‘ liomeric ’ ilymn to iJerneter (line 
420) one of the maidens who wius playing with 
I’ersejilione, when she was carrieil oil by IMuto, 
was called by the same name : 

MTjAo^otri'v T«, Tvvt/ t« *tai '(lKvp6-q noXvKuiiriv- 

The juxtaposition oi the two names Tuxv 
'ilKvpbij, as well as a comparison of the twopas.sages 
generally, makes one feel (certain that the author 
of the iiymn was borrowing from the Theogojiy. 
But that this humble nymjdi, lost among thecrow'd 
of her three thousaml sisters {Thcog. tt64), grew 
into the tremendous power which at last scaled 


Aleman finds a very res}»ectal)le pedigns* for this 
new' per.sonage. Acconiiiig to him. Fortune—pre¬ 
sumably the fortune of a State—is the sister of 
liOjuilty ami I’ersuasion, and her mother’s name is 


and honour (fr. xxiv. (Jaisf.): 

UputTo. fjiil’ tv}^tijfj.€fT0a All Kpoi'tSTj ^atriA-rji, 

Otffftoii Toi<T&t Tv\i)y aya 0 y)y >cai «cv 6 oc brrairirai. 

According to Theognis (r. 544 li.C. ), it is not virtue 
or wealth which is the one thing needful for life, 
but sim]>Iy luck ( 12 b f.) ; 

M?)t' aptrify ev>;^oi>, TloXvfraibvt efoxos' ftt'ai, 

/njjT a<ji(yot‘ ^lOv^oy S' aySpi -yei'oiTO 
In other words, ‘Nothing succ^eeds like success.’ 
I’ind.ar (c. 490 B.C. ) i.s full of references to rrx’ri, 
sometimes associating it with Divine agency, as 
Tcx? Saijiiovos {01. viii. 67), ri'-xy Oeioy {Fyth. viii. 
55), aity XapLThjy vexy (A’e/a. iv. 7). He appears to 
have conniosed an Ode to b'ortune, in which he 
dcclare«l her to be a I'ate, and rather more pow<>r- 
ful than her sisters (Vans. vii. 26. § 5). To this 
Ode is a.ssigned the fragment which is pre.served 
by Aristides (ii. 256), 


in which the sentiment is the same a.s in Kc 9”— 
‘The race i.s not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong.’ 01. xii,, ^vhich is said to have been recited 
in the temple of Fortune at Hiinera in tSic.ily, 
consists mainly of an address to the goddess her* 
self, though it.s professed object is to celebrate the 
achievements of a runner named Ergoteles. This 
ode may be considered as the first formal appear¬ 
ance of Fortune on the stage of Greek literature. 
Under the title of ‘Saving Fortune ’ {XuiTtipa Texa) 
she i.s hailed as the daughter of Zeus Eleutherius, 
and is invoked to protect Hiinera, seeing that 
ships at stni, battles by land, the counsels of the 
Agora, and the hojies and fears of men are all 
sw'ayed by her jmwer. U was under tlie same 
as])ect, as the jirotectress of cities, that I’indar 
bestowed upon h'ortune the epithet of (peptroXii 
(Faus, iv. 50. § 4). 

2 . The tragedians.—In Ailschylus, a junior con¬ 
temporary of I’iiidar, rvxv is rather a form of 
Divine agemiy than itself a Divine agent. With 
this highly ndigious poet all is alaa or utp-eait or 
fjLoipa, with Zeus as chief ruler. Tcxt? hardly 
apj»ears as a power of any conseijuence to man¬ 
kind. In the Choi’pkuri (7H5-5), ‘ Zeus, the father 
of the Olympian gmls,’ is invoked to bestow good 
luck (5ds Ti/xas ; cf. Sept. 422). In Sept. ((>25) we 
have an expre.s.s denial of tlie realily of chance : 

6vo\> Si siupoy iiTri,V ^VTVX'O' gpOTOl)^. 

If w e find in . Igom. 664 

<r<jjr'qp yav(TTo\ov<r' 

it is only ns an alternative! for 

9t6<: Tiv, OVK ayOpwTTOS, oianov Hiyu/y. 


Olympus and ousted the gods from their thrones— The only passage in whicli t'ortune figures ns an 
this is more than we are require<l to believe, at inde]tendent powder i.s Sept. 426, 
least until some proof is forthcoming^ All that wvpyoit S' ajr«tA»r Stiv‘, & Kpaiyoi rvxVt 

can really be gauiered from Hesiod s mention of which may be let pass as only a way of speaking,* 
the nymph Tex’? *8 that the word ruxv was in the does not represent the true mind of the poet. 

Greek language in his time, whereas we cannot Neither does Fortune bulk largely in the mental 
sure that it w’a.s so in Homer s. 1 he names of all fiePl of Sophocles. We have mention of n'rxv 
the other Oceanules being significant, we may 80 ), it is only in a pa.ssing 

justly infer that Tyche 8 Avas so also, phrase. The unhapiiy locasta, w ho proclaims the 

1 . The poets.—llieearliestsurvivingu.se of the ^eign of Fortune and denies Providence {ib. 
word, otherw'i.se than as a proper name, is in the 977 ff,)_ 

* Homeiil! Jlymn to Athene (xi. 5) : f <f>o^olT‘ ayOpturroK t« rri<; rvxtlf 

\aipt, Oea- Sh% 6’appi tux'ij*', «vSaipoyir)y rt, xparri, irpoyoia S' ivny ovhiy'ot <rof/)Tjs ; 

Here Tt/xi? is not a person, hut a thing. The next tiidf KparitTroy ^^y, onuit SvveurS nr— 


is in a fragment of Archilochus (no, cxxxi. Gaisf.): is soon convinced of her error ; the noose seals her 
Uayro. Tvxyi tai. ftoipa, ntpiK\tf^, avSpi SiSuaiy. confcasion that Fate i.s more than Fortune, and 

The thing is here on its way to being a person. It that some intelligent, hut inexorable, power rules 
gives and no longer is given. Half a century later, 1 For other allubions to rvxn hy HCschylu., see Ayam. S 33 ; 
1 PaMBHnias (iv. 30. ( 3) ie responsible for the identiflcatioii. Prom. Fine. 375 ; Pert. 002 ; Supp, 380, 623. 
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the lives of men. CEdipua, flushed with hia un- 

i )aralleled successes, proclaims himstdf the son of 
^'ortune, the ^iver oi good, and is therefore pre¬ 
pared to face with efpianimity the poaaihle revela¬ 
tion of a low origin {ih. 1080 f.) : 

tytu 6’ ifj.avTOi' rraiSa ttjv Ti»;ifi 7 T 
rr)t tv f)tSo\i<rrit OVK a7i^ao’0>/cJro/xai.. 

But the actual revelation is such as to render the 
light uiierulurahle to him, and it makes the chorus 
moralize on how man’s prosyierity ‘ never ct)n- 
tinueth in one stay.’ This might be taken as 
illustrating the power of I^’ortune ; yet it is m)t 
Fortune hut Fate, since it has all been foretold. 
With Sophocles, as with yEschyliis, the religious 
view prevails, and fortune is nothing but the mode 
of action of the gods {P/iilocf. l.'UG) : 

at'flpujTroio-i Tttf tK Oroii' 

Tuxn? Sof)«icrat iar' a^ayKaioy 

It is not till we come to Eurij)idcs, ‘ the rat ionalist,* 
that Fortune ajjpears as a rival power to that of 
the gods, hhiripides was a man of a religious cast 
of mind, but he was unahle to accejit the contra¬ 
dictions of the established theology, and he gave 
voice to the new sciemre and the new [ihilosophy of 
tlie l*ericlcan ag(‘, as 'I'cnnyson did to that of the 
I9th centuiy. Tlie antithesi.s between Zeus and 
J''ortune is strongly brought out in a passage of the 
Ilccuha (488-91), where Talthyhius, hnding the ex- 
queen of Troy lying in the dust, e.xelaims *. 

(>I Zew, Ti Affoj ; ndrrpd o'" di-Bpidirovt dpny, 
y) aAA(«? rpi-Sf KfKTii9t>n.i p.arr}i', 

yljfvdif, 6oKodi'Ta.<; fimfiofiiii' yti'oi. 

Trivia' 5 i irui'Trt rdi' ppoTOiK tniaKontlv ; 

Talthyhius does not decide the point, neither does 
the jKiet hirnsidf,—he was not an atheist, but a 
sca'ptic,—but his language is loade<l with a triple 
tautology, as if to (unphasize the ajiparent false¬ 
ness of the notion that there is an over-ruling 
Divine will discernible in the course of human } 
attairs. Chance, it is suggested, is the true bishoji j 
of the diocese of man.- 

With the elder dramatists we found that there 
was a tendency to resedve chance into Divine 
agency ; witli Euripides the tendency is to resolve 
Divine agency into chance.* If the gods do pre- 
Bi<lc over tlH^ cauldron of human <lestiny, they 
throw in confusion, ‘in order that in our ignorance 
we imiy worsliip them’ {[lev. 9G0). In Eurijndes, 
too, we h(‘(!ome aware of a change in the conception 
of Tvxv- With So{)hocles, as with his [)redece.ssor.s, 
Tuxv, HO far as it was a j»owcr at all, was a benign 
power, and meant detmitidy ‘good fortune,’ so 
that- there was no maul to add the e}nt.het dyaOr). 
But with the lachrymose Euripides, Tcy?; hecame 
the personi hear ion of III Fortune. ‘Alas!’ says 
Agamemnon {/lec. 785), ‘ What woman was ever so 
unfortunate?’ ‘There is none,’ replies Hecuba, | 
‘unless you were tos])cak of d’yche h(*r.self.’ Also, ’ 
aj)art from personification, the word toxv is used 
by bairijiides in a had sense {llcntc. 714): 

riv S‘ vvv, 0 >iT) yfi/oiTo, XpTjtruii'Tai rvxj] ; 

With later writers this was usual only when the 
word Avas emj>loyed in the plural. Ti’xai proj)erly 
means no more than ‘turns of chance.’ But man 
look.s upon good f<u'tiine as his right, and so .attends 
more to the changes for t he worse.* 'rhe succe.s.sors 
of Euripides went further than he did himself, 
(’lu'cremon, a tragic poet who flourished about 
380 n.c., answ'ers the question asked by Talthyhius 
' For passing mentions of Td\y} tiv Sophocles, see A;. 485, 803; 
CKd. Tur. 773, 776; i4n(. 9t)6, llf.S, 1182; Track. 724; I'hU. 
640, 

Cf. a paHsatje quoted by Stobauis, Eel. 1. 196 : 

'II TO 9rTjTu)i' Kai rd Otla irdyr' ini<TKonov(ra fftei'] 

Kai iVp-outr' r]fj.iijy 4KticrT<fi rr/y xar ' d^Lay TV\rf 

/jfpiSa. 

By throwing; in the words (car’ a^iW, the writer, unless he is 
sjieakinp ironically, makes chance into Providence, 
a See especially Eel. 711-71.6. 1137-1143 ; IJec. 9.66-60. 

4 Other puHsa^fes in Euripides bearing on fortune are Ale. 
786 ; I/crac. 866. 


j in a sense unfavourable to Zeus and hia coadjutors 
(Stub. £r.l. i. 202): 

IldyTujy Ti/paeeor yj Ti'XV '<rTi ru>y 6tujy, 
rd f>‘ dW' dyofjLaTH ravra npocrKtirai Marrfy, 

/ioyi) SioiKely ovy arrayra /BovAftai. 

To the same effect speaks the comic poet Menander, 
who exhibited his first play in 321 n.C., the year 
whieli follow'ed the deatli of Demosthenes and of 
Aristotle. The words of Menander seem to be 
intentionally directed against the philo.sopliical 
doctrine of Providence (Stob. Ed. i. 194): 

Ti/x>? KVpepy^ nayra, Tadrrjy Kai (ftpeya^ 

Kai npoyniay ttjc Othy Ka\(iy poyrjy, 
fi Tit riAAwt dyo/LLaaiy ya.pn Ktyoit. 

The conviction that Chance is the real arbiter of 
the life of man reap[>ears long afterwards in Lucian. 
In liistkmncil of the Cods, Momiis is made to lay a 
comjilaint before Zens with regard to the way 
in which Heaven is l>ecomirig peo|>led by aliens, 
such, for instance, as Mithras the Mede. But the 
most absurd part of it all, adds Momus in con- 
clu.sion, is that certain empty names of things which 
i have no substantial existence, such as Virtue, 
j Nature, Destiny (Ei/uapja^y-tj), and ('liaiice, are being 
I set up as deitie.s. 'riiougli these an? m(?ie (igmi!nts 
of ^>hilosoj)hers, yiit they succeed in withdrawing 
their worsliippers from tlie gods ; for men are con- 
vim?ed that, though they were to saerilice a thou- 
.sand heeatomhs, yet Chaiuie will perform the part 
of Fate (rd pepLoipaptua) and give to each what was 
spun to lum from the, lieginnirig. 

3 . The historians. — Among tlie historians, 
Herodotus is too much occupied with the religious 
, view^ of life to leave any n;al efficacy to f’ortune. 
He sees e\'(!rv\vhere the hand of Cod in history. 
Sometimes tliis action is mural, as in the story of 
how' Clancus, wdio had entertained the thought of 
aj>pro[>riat ing a deposit, had not a single de¬ 
scendant left to perj>etuate his name in Spart.a (vi. 
80). Sometimes it is merely cajiricious. Tluire i.s 
a jealous Cod, who will not allow even big beasts 
to ‘ f.aney themselves’ ((pavTa^eaffai), hut lias a 
thunderbolt ready to hurl at them. This Cod acts 
on the same principle as was enjoined by 'riirasy- 
hnlus upon Periand(!r, and docks every head that 
overtops the re.st (vii. 10 ). It has heen well re¬ 
marked by F. Allegre that Tyche is in part a 
ju’otest against the m.alevolenee of the Clymj»ian 
deities. It w'as something to have a jiower which 
was purely- non-moral, and w-hich, if it rewarded 
w'ithout merit, W'as at least free from malignity 
when it caused disaster. With Herodotus, Fortune 
is a sign of the present favour of the Immortals,' 
hut, 

‘When h.'uighty power mounts high, 

Ttie watcher’s uxe is nigh.’ 

A rigorous consistiiney^ must not, indeed, he de- 
ma.mlc,d from the chatty and charming Ionian. 
He gives us views of all sorts. The same Artahanus, 
who i.s ma<le to dilate on the jealousy of Cod, also 
offers the following iiigldy sensible remarks—that 
good counsel is the best tiling ; for, even if it he 
w'or.sted by Fortune, its goodness is not impaired, 
whereas he who has counselled ill, even if Fortune 
attend ujion him, has only made a find {tvpr}p.a, 

fVpTJKt). 

Although Tliucydides c.ame into the world only 
13 y'c.ars later tlian Herodotus,'-* yet in turning 
from the one to the otlier we are passing at one 
hound from tlie theological to the positive stage of 
thought. Tliucydides makes Pericles say, or api- 
pear to say (for the passage admits of dilferent iii- 
terjiretations), that there may be a real unintelli- 
gihility in the march of events, as there is in the 
pro(‘esses of human thought,* ‘ wherefore we are 
accustomed to ascribe to chance whatever takes 

^ i. 124 ; Si trai KappMUtin, (Tt yap tftoi tiropeiuiri 

•V ToaovToy Tvxv^ diriKi'v. 

3 Herodotus was born in 484 R.c. ; Thuevdiiles, 

• i. 140. S .S : iySe'xerai ydf) ra? ^vpifiopas riuy npa- 
■ftriroy apio6ui« r\ Kai. rai oiavoiav rov dydpiutroJ 
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place contrary to reason,’ If anythin;; can bo 
shown to have a dclinite canse, then it does not 
come under the domain of chance. That name is 
re.served for tlioso event.s for wliich we are unable 
to assign a cause. Chance constitute.s the irra¬ 
tional, or at all events inscrutable, element in 
things, wliich is not uiuler the control of human 
forethought. Tvxv is now no longer a person, but 
a statement of faiit. There are certain events for 
which no cau.se can be assigned. These it is con¬ 
venient to throw together under the head of tvxV‘ 
Thi.s meaning of the term wa.s facilitated by the 
use of Tiryx^dvcip a.s a mere auxiliary verb—Tiry^di/w 
irepiTraTu)!', ‘ I am walking,’ ^rdyxa.vov irepiTrarutv, ‘ I 
Avas walking,’ and so on. So generally riixv meant 
what teas, without question rai.sed as to how it 
came to be. If one had insisted on raising this 
question and getting an answer from Tliucydidcs, 
he might perhaps have referred one to Divine 
agiiiicy. At least he makes the Melians declare 
that they rested their trust not to be defeated r-rj 
piiv Tvxv^K ToC Oelov (v. 104), seeing that their cause 
was just. 

4 . The orators.-—In the orators we may expect 
to get nearer to the heart of the ]»eople than in 
a scientilic thinker like Thucyilides. For the 
orator, who has to play upon the feelings of the 
multitude, must share those feelings him.self, or at 
lea.st seem to do so. JaO. us take the greate.st of 
them—Demosthenes. Ib^ is full of passages on 
the power of Fortune,’ as well he might be, .seeing 
tliat his own ‘best-laid schemes’ went ‘aft. aglcy.’ 
It was the touch of truth in the rejnoach brought 
against him by his rival .'Fschines, that he was 
an unlucky statesman, Avhich gave it its sting. 
/Fi.schine.s {in Ctex. § l.'iT, [). 76) warmnl the 
Athenian.s agaiirst the ‘evil genius and ill fortune 
which cA'^er dogged the footstfj).s of the man.’ 
Demosthenes hirnsidf displayed a secret distrust in 
hi.s OAvn luck, Avhen he got his friends to put their 
names to his decrees, instead of signing them Avith 
hi.s own.’’ But in his i)ublic speecluis he put a bold 
face on the matter. Ih' had dom^ all that in him 
lay ; if birtune thwarted him, he Avas not to blame 
{de Cor. § 303). But it was absurd to attribute the 
di.sastcrs of the State to his [uinsonal fortune. Nor 
Avas the fortune of the State itself really bad. For 
the A thenian State had the advantage over other 
States of having played the nobler )»art, and yet 
being better oil than they. But Athmis bad to 
taker her share in tlie general blast of ill-fortune 
Avhich was then blowing over mankiml—Avith the 
exception, avc must sujt]»ose, of Fhilip {dc Cor. 
§§ 253,‘-’54, p. 311). This curious conception of a 
hierarchy of ‘fortunes’—that of individu.als, of 
States, and of mankind in general—is in aiarord- 
ance with the genius of polytheism, and throAvs 
light on the iminifold Avorship of h'ortune public 
and private, which became more prevalent as time 
went on. 

5 . The philosophers.—Anaximene.s (544 B.c.) 
made a very shrewd remark Avheii he said : ‘ We 
arc vv'ont to apply the term “fortune” to the ele¬ 
ment in life which is incalculable Ui man. F'or, 
if Ave always Avent right in our judgments, the 
name of Fortune Avould never have been beard 
of’fStob. Eel. ii. 346). We get a very slighting 
estimate of the |)ower of Fortune in Avhat may 
perhaps be deemed an unexpected quarter. Demo¬ 
critus (430 n.C.) is quoted a.s saying (Stob. Eel. ii. 
344) : 

* Men have framed for IheinselveB an iiiiag-e of Fortune by way 

1 Olynth. ii. 8 22, p. 24 : y.tyd\Tj yap pojnj, ^aAAoi' 6i to oAoi' i] 
Tvxi rtapd Trai'x’ icrrl rd rUtv on'Opuirrtov npaypLara ; de I‘acf, § 11, 
n. fii) ; 5t‘ ei’jTVXio-*', r)y (TVp.trd.cry'i iyw t>)S iy dyOpionoii ovarjt 

ohv6ttjto? Kai aorfiia^ opid Kparoverav. 

3 IMnt. rif. Dem. 21 : toI? tpT)<^iapa<rtv oi-x iavroK, oAA* tv 
Tutv <f>iAu)y ItKarroy irrtypaijifv, rhv iSiov 

taifxoya Kal rvy rvyriy. 


of apolopy for their own ill coun«el. For Fortum- does not 
oppose wisdom mucli, but the cjuick-witted and cienr-sighted 
man guides most thing^s in life aright.' 

With regard to the poAver of Fortune, E[)icuru 8 
speaks as contemptuously as his predecessor, in 
language which seems to be modelled on his.’ In 
the fourth book of the Laws, l’lato’.s Athenian 
stranger is on the point of saying that ‘ pretty 
nearly all human allairs are a matter of chance.’ 
He corrects himself, hoAvever, and substitutes the 
formula that ‘ Hod, iruleed, governs all things ; but, 
under God, chance and opportunity (rvxv 'foi KaipS^) 
are the pilots in all that relates to man, ’ this again 
being amended by the addition of ‘ art’ to ‘chance 
and opportunity,’^as l>cing more polite {ijpepujTepov). 
But, when we reach the tenth hook, Avhich is 
Plato’s great and final pronouncement on matters 
theological, we find a very diflerent value assigned 
to art {t^x*'V)- starts from the view held by 

some peojhe that ‘ all things Avhich come into being, 
or have come, or yet shall come,’ arc due to three 
(uiuses. Nature, (diance, and Art—the more im¬ 
portant, such as the four elements and the consti¬ 
tution of the universe, being ascribed to tlie first 
tAvo, Nature ami ('hance, and the less imiiortant 
to the last, namely Art. He then goes on to 
shoAv that the .soul is the only tiling that moves 
itself, and must therefore he the cause of all be- 
eoming. Nona , .soul is either good or evil, Avise or 
devoid of Avisdom. It is impiety to say that the 
orderly movements of the universe are caused by 
an evil and unwise soul ; we are therefore com- 
pelicil to conclude that they are produced by one 
or more souls posse.ssed of perfect virtue (sOh C). 
But, if soul he prior to body, then the things of the 
.Moiil are prior to those of the body. And, as art is 
one of the things of the .soul, wc'are thus brought 
to a Divine artificer more exact and painstaking 
than any liuman Avorkman, and one therefore avIjo 
Avill not neglect small matters any mure than great. 
In this cosmo.s of the beneficent soul (896 K), Avhat 
room is left for (“hance? Plainly there is none. 
Chance then—J’lato docs not say this, hut Ave may 
say it for him—must lurk in the i linos which nre- 
•edes tlie cosmos, Avhcrc dAvells the evil soul of 
disorder. 

If Ave turn uoav to Aristotle, Ave .shall find, as 
usual, the .same thing said, only in less theological 
language. After giving us in the (ii. 3) his 

famous fourfold divi.sion of causes, into Material, 
Formal, b'dlicient, and Final, he goes on to »ay that 
Chance also and Snontaneity (ii. 4 : Kai 17 rvxn Kal 
t 6al'T6p.aToy) are reckoned among causo.s. How then 
do filthy come in, and are they synonymous, or 
are they not? I'irst, let it he oliserved that a 
thing is due to chanct!, not if it have not an efficient, 
but if it have not a final, cau.se—in other words, if 
it be not intended. A man Avho is not in the liahit 
of going to market goes thither on a jiarticnlar 
occasion, and meets another man who takes the 
opportunity of paying him a debt. This, we say, 
is (hie to chance. It is the kind of thing that might 
have been done on purpose, only in this (lase it was 
not. Kaeh of the tAvo persons has his own particnilar 
cause for going to market., and the jiaymcnt of the 
debt results from the conjunction of the tAvo, as a 
kind of by-jirodnct. Thu.s (diiince {tvxv) some¬ 
thing Avithiii the sphere of mind or liuman agency 
Avhicli is not due to that agency. AmJ, as Chance 
is to Man, so is Spontaneity to Nature. When 
some efiect which might be produced by Nature 
is not produced by Nature, then Avt; say that it 
took place .sffontaneously. It is not nece.s.sary 
here to di.scuss the question of Spontaneity. But, 
Avitli regard to Chance, let it be ch.-iCTAcd tliat 
Ari.stotle finds the source of it in undesigned col¬ 
locations. 

1 See Stol). ii. 3fi4. which iiiav be emended from Cic. ds Fin.\. 
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LiTBRATimn.—Stobaeiis, Kclfxj. Phyx. ft Eth. lib. 1. cap. 6, 
iTfpt TKifTK ^ rav^o^lnTov ; H. All^grc, Etiidf hut Ici tiifXHf 
yrrrtiue Tyc.hf, Paris, —an arlmiialile and exliaiintive mono- 
icrai.b ; L. Preller, (ir. M eci. Clarl Uolnrt, Leipzig?, 
pp. ; O. Gruppe, (rr. Mythol. u. lieliyionsijeseh., 

Munich, 190(5, index, $.v. ‘Tyche.’ 

St. (iEOROE Stock. 

FORTUNE (Iranian).—'I'lie coiu-enl of fortune 
in the .senses of eliaiu^e or good luck liiKlH lit tic place 
in the A vesta and Fahlavi texts. A happy wife is 
tcrnied ‘fortunate’ {hubn(jha) in VlajK li. 7, hut 
neither this nor the frequent word u§td, ‘weal,’ 
‘good fortune’ (lit. ‘according to wish’), can be 
regarded as referring to good luck in tlie coniiuon 
a<'ce|d.ance of the term (cf. the passages listed by 
Bartholoinae, Altiran. Wbrterb., Strasshurg, 1904, 
eol. 417 f.). Nevertheless, tliere are a few passages 
which S(‘em relevant in this connexion. Success 
and fortune {aitrnira bagemen) are objects of rever¬ 
ential honour ( VttJf. xv. 1 ), as is also the everla.st- 
ing and boundless progress of <*ventH according to 
one’s wdsh {vusp/n/uDi . . . uHntdtern akaranem), 
which it is the torture of the wicked not to enjoy 
{Vl'<p. xviii. 2). Supplication is ollered to the 
Fravashis (y.i’.) for all Ixtons {ayaptay^dm visjyandm 
[Fu.sV xiii. ISoj), who grant them when prayed for 
{ib. ‘24), as do Ardvi Sura Anahita(i/>. v. passim), 
'ristrya (ib. viii. 49), Drvaspa (ib. ix. pass'iyti). 
Mil lira (ib. x. 311), Vayu (ib. xv. passim), Asi (ib. 
xvii. passim), and Xsuthra Vairya (Vend. xx. 3). 
Boons are invoked ujion Vistaspa liy Zoroaster 
(Va^t xxiv. 46), while Atar(the Fire) jiraysftVi. 38) 
on behalf of the same monarch : ‘ May the Appor- 
tioner and Distributor bring to thee a boon’ (npa- 
barat dyaptem baxtai'a nivaxtaca), the allusion 
probably beings to Ahura Miizda. According to 
the 9th cent. SikayaLGuindnlk Vijdr, iv, 8 , ‘29 (tr. 
West, SBK xxiv. 128, 130), heaven (spihdr) i.s the 
place of the Divinities (bnyhdn). wlio are ‘the dis- 
tributor.s of hajijiimiss (nevakih bnxtdrdn), from 
wliich they always justly bestow their distribution 
of every hajipiiiess.’ In conformity with this, 
Haoina granted his four first w'orshippers the 
heroic sons Yima, Thraetaona, Urvax.saya and 
Keresaspa, and Zarathustra (Yasna ix. 4, 7, 10, 
13); and the obtaining of boons is the direct 
reward for pious observance of religious duties 
(Ya.^t xxiv, 2')). 

Among the people it would seem that fortune 
played a larger idle than in the ollicial religion, for 
naxta, ‘fortune’ (also ‘fate’; see 1'atE [Iranian]), 
ociuirs as a component of a number of proper iiame.s 
(Justi, Iran. Namenburh, Marburg, 1895, pp. 61 f., 
487 f.) : 

Iluxtiifrit (‘bleHsc<J by fortune’), Uaxtuvar (‘fortunate'), 
Baxtiyilr (‘poaseHsinc fortune’), Raxtlsah (‘fortunate kinjf'), 
Azudbaxt (‘possesHed of the fortune of the free-born’), Bidar- 
baxt (‘poBsessed of watchful fortune’), Darahuxt (* havinp the 
fortuiie of Darius ’), Juvanhaxt (‘ possessed of youn(( {i.e. sturdy] 
fortune'), llubaxt (‘having jfood fortune’), Xurramhaxt 
(‘ possessed of joyous fortune ’), Naubaxt(‘ having fortune (ever] 
new’), Nt'ikhaxt (‘tKiHsesseij of fair fortune’), Sadbaxl (‘to 
whom fortune is friendly ’), Sig>iftahbaxt(‘ he whose fortune, has 
bloomed ’), Hultaribaxt (‘ possessed of the fortune of a sulfan ’), 
Va<lba.\t (‘possessed of evil fortune’), and Zadbaxt (‘fortunate 
through the birth (of a son]’). 

Yet it must he confe8.8ed that the concept neither 
of Fortune nor of Fate ((/.ix) wa.s encouraged by 
Zoroa.striani.sm. In the ceaseless coiifliet of good 
with evil, which human and .super-human heing.s 
alike must wage, there was little room for mere 
chance. Such fortune as the Iranian might crave 
—and all that he might have—was such as his ow'n 
etlorts could win ; and the most besides that he 
might hojie for were those boons which Ahura 
Mazda and his minor Divinities might vouch.safe 
their pious worshipper and fellow - combatant 
against Aliriman ami his forces of evil. 

Side by side with fortune went misfortune, not 
alone for the wicked who merited it, but even for 
the good. Why the wicked so often flourish in this 
world while the righteous sufler woe is answered 


by ascription of Vioth good and evil fortune to Fate 
by the iJuid-i Mdinoy-i Xi'at (li., tr. West, SBE 
xxiv. 93 f.). A more orthodox answer, and one 
more in accord with tlie Zoroastrian spirit, though 
not without a fatalistic touch, is given in the 
iJdlistdn-i Dinlk (vi., tr. West, SBE xviii. ‘23-‘2.5), 
which first states that this state of alfairs is more 
apjiarent than real, for 

‘not at every time and every place, and not to all the good, 
does evil happen more—for the 8])iritual welfare of the good 
ia certainly more—but in the world it ia very much more 
muni feat ’ (§ 2). 

The treatise then goe.s on to say that 
‘the labour and trouble of the good are mindi more in the 
world, and their reward and recomjieriHC are more certain in 
the spiritual existence; and the comfort and pleasure of the 
vile are more in the world, and their pain and piiriislmient in 
the spiritual existence are more severe. And this, too, is the 
case, that the good, through fear of the pain and punishment 
of hell, should forsake the comfort and case in the world, and 
H)(e ■ ' iiipr 

And through hope (or the comfort and ideasure in heaven lliey 
Mhould accept willingly, for the neck [i.e. as a yoke), much 
trouble and fear in the i)raclice of virtue in tliought, word, and 
deed. The vile, through provision with temi)<)rar\ enjoyment— 
even that enjoyment of imi*rnprietie.H for which eventually 
there is hell—then enjoy themselves therein temporarily, and 
lustfully on account <>( seltishoess ; those various actions also, 
through which there would be a way to heaven, they do not 
trouble themselves with. And in this way, in the world, the 
comfort and fdea.sure of the vile are more, and the anxiety, 
vexation, despondeix'y, and distress of the good have become 
more ; the reason is revealed by the stars.’ 

Louis H. (Jrav. 

FORTUNE (Jewish).—God’s free interference 
in human allairs is one of the cardinal doctrines of 
the OT. To Mis causation as rewarding or jmni.sh- 
ing are ascribed all the happy and unlia])py exjteri- 
ences in human life. There is tlierefore no Hebrew 
equivalent for Furtuna. l^eah’s exclamation, U3, 
Gn 30", rerulered in LXX ie Ti>xvt should Ik; trans¬ 
lated ‘ by the help of Gad ’ (cd. nt?Ka, v.^®, and HDB. 
art. ‘(lad’), a divinity of fortune supjiosed to have 
been worshipped in Laban’s household (see h’oiiTUNE 
[Biblical and Christian]). Fost-exilic Judaism fur¬ 
ther develojied the doctrine of Divine compensa¬ 
tion. Ezekiel was the tirst to teach its application 
to individual no less than to national life. The 
fundamental doelrini; of the Wisdom literature is 
that piety is remunerated in this life. 

The gist of the hook of Tohit is that all ends well, and 
better than before, because a righbeoui man i.s rewarded for his 
merit. The Mislma />’a, i. i., which in repented in the daily 
Morning Prayer, sees in the observance of i;«'rtuin comnmud- 
merits a prolitahle investment, * the interest of which a man 
enjoy« in tlris world, while ihe cajrital remains intact in the 
worhl to come.’ In (vitf. 396 we read : ‘ Wliosocver keeps one 
commandment is rewarded (in this world), his days are pro¬ 
longed, and he will inherit the earth.’ Cf. Pirlff Ab. iv. ll; 
‘ Whosoever keeps the Law in the midst of poverty shall eventu¬ 
ally keep it in the midst of wealth.’ 

Likewi.se, a state of adversity is not a mere sport 
of tickle fortune, hut an exercise of fnn mo, the 
attribute of Divine judgment. God deals with 
man in a judicial manner, ‘ measure 

for measure.’ To every transgre.ssioii of tlie law 
an appropriate iienalty is attached : ‘ With what 
measure one measures it shall he measured unto 
him’ (Sota, 8b). ‘'Fliere is no death and no suf¬ 

fering without sin’ (Skab. 55a). Frequently the 
correspondence between each manifestation of mis¬ 
fortune (so-called) and the particular sin which 
caused it is not evident ; hut it exists, and re.sig- 
nation is demanded of the auflerer. The Burial 
Service is called |nn pnx, the acknowledgment of 
the justice of the Divine judgment.^ Some in- 
stances of misfortune are viewed as evident manifes¬ 
tations of Divine retribution. Thus bereavement 
is the penalty for broken vows, for neglect of the 
study of the Law and of certain ceremonies; domes¬ 
tic strife, premature birth, and death of children 
in infancy, for enmity without cause. For with- 

* This is an ancicni. foreiisu; term ‘ to plead gpiilty ’ (Zier. 19a. 
Ta'an. 11a), The Mish. Sank. vi. 6 directs that after an execu 
tioii the relativcH and (rietidB of the criminal nhould call on the 
Judgoa and witneasea and acknowledge the Justice of the decree. 
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holding tithes and other priestly clues eomea failure 
of crops. Violence is punished by swarms of locusts 
and famine ; perversion of justice by wars and pes- 
lilenc-e; false swearing, blasjdieniy, and Sabbath- 
breaking by visitation of wild beasts, depopulation, 
and devastation ; incest, idolatry, and neglect of 
duly observing the Sabbatical and .lubile years bj" 
exile ; fornication by wounds, bruises, and the bite 
of serpents, etc. Dropsy is a token of immor¬ 
ality, jaundice of hatred without clause, poverty 
of pride and overbearing, croup of slamler {S/utb. 
;>26tF.). Bloodshed was the cause of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple and driving the Shekhina away 
(ib.). Jerusalem was destroyed for neglecd of 
Sabbath observance and of daily recitation of the 
Shema, for impudence, for despising school-chil¬ 
dren, for levelling classes, for not re[)roving eiach 
other for sin, for slighting the learned (Shah. 119A). 

The manifold experiences of life, however, did 
not square with this doctrine of judicial retribu¬ 
tion ; and a problem was created which already 
tried OT saints {e.g. Ps 78). In the age of I;Coheleth, 
‘ because sentence against an evil work was not 
execute*! sjieedily’ or the righteous rewarded, evil 
was on the increase (Ec 8 "). The author himself 
did not know what to make of life. The problem 
must have b<^en more trying during the religious 
jiersecution under Antiochus. A modification of 
tlie OT doctrine of retribution became necessary. 
A man’s worth was not to be estimated by his 
fortunes and misforttinos. The true c.ompen.sation 
was in another world. This faith su]>ported the 
martyrs under j)ers(‘(mtion. It did not, however, 
entirely solve tlie problem to the legalist. 

R. Yannai said : ' It is not in our power to explain the prosperity 
ol the wicked and the sufTerin^f of the pious' {Firkf Ab. iv. 15X 
When Mowes was on Mount Sinai to receive the haw, <;od re- 
\ ealed to iiiin the ^^reatne88 and martyrdom of R. Alfiba. 

' What, said Mohoh, such knowledge of the liaw and such a 
reward! ilush, Ood replied, 1 have thus decreed \i' {Menach. 
■IMh). 

'roac<^ount for the inequalities of life with regard 
to nations and individuals, the Rabbis devised a 
theory wliich is a combination of OT views and 
that which relegates retribution to another world, 
according to which the jirosjierity of the wicked is 
a reward in this world for some merit, the punish¬ 
ment iM'ing reserved for the next world ; the sufl'er- 
ing of the righteous is to be regarded either as 
chasti.sement for some im])erfection.s, or as a trial of 
their faith and constancy, or even as an atonement 
for otlicrs. For reftnences to the Kab. literature 
on the subject, see Weber’s Jud. The.ol.'^, Iiei})zig, 
1897, ch. XX. 

Tlie spread of astrology all over the Roman 
I'hnjiire, its universal acceptance as an exact 
science, and its hold on the popular mind allected 
also Jewish folklore and introdneed into the 
Judaism of the Talmudic jieriod an attraction for 
the pagan doctrine of fortune. The term used for 
it is inazz'd, Aram. aSp, mazzala, .standing 
also for const ('llations of the zodiac and for planet. 
Since there is no record in the post-exilic age of a 
relafisc into star-worship, the re-introduction of the 
term into the Jewish vocabulary should be traced 
back not to Babylonianism, but to contact with 
the ‘ (Jialdreans,’ astiologer.s and charlatans of 
the early Roman Kmj)ire. Mazzal, then, is not a 
divinity like Fortuna, but is eitln'r a ‘station of 
the planet’ at the time of a nativity or of some 
other event, or it signifies, in the late Magian sense, 
a fravafthi (y.v.), the genius, guardian angel, ‘exter¬ 
nal soul ’ of an individual. Another term is na, gad. 
Sometimes both are used, e.g. r’Po? (hish 

gadda utrnia mazzala), ‘ thou of ill fortune and 
obscure T)lanet’ [j^oh. R. vii. 82). But the use of 
the word was discouraged by the Rabbis because 
of its association with the god Gad of Is 65" 
(see RV). 
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Thun Shab. 67b forbids the repetition of tiie magic formula. 
kS pu'Di nj IJ, fjad gaddi v'tinulf ^a -^‘grant me fortune, O 
my Fortune, and relax not.’ A place tJaddia (‘fort unes') was 
kakophonized into Gallia (‘dunghills’). Mazzal remained a 
.lewish word, and mazzal tob (‘goixl luck ') is still vised as a for¬ 
mula of congratulation at births, weddings, the blessing of the 
new moon, ami oilier occasions. 

Mankind, then, bus a my.sterious connexion with 
the planets ('rarg. Fc 7'^). ‘All dcqicnds on that 
connexion (Mazzal)’ {d). -). 

* Life, chiklren, sustciiauce depenci not on a man’s merits, luil 
on his Mazzal’ (Mo id Kai. ‘2Sa). Kvery indiviiiual has a Mazzal. 

* In the case of a sudde-n fiiglit, if one does not see the I'ause of 
It, his Mazzal sees it ’ :ui). ‘ The Mazzal makes wise ; the 

Mazzal makes rich ’ (.SViak ISOa). ‘Ihery plant, has a Mazzal 
in heaven, wliich inlluences it and bids it grow ’ (Ijcii. li. l(i). 

‘ Even the copy of tlie l>aw in tiie Syn.-iirogiie chest is sultjcct to 
the iiifhience of Mazz^il' {Zahar Sunn, I:',-!). ‘Animals, on tiie 
other hand, have no Mazzal' (Shab. ‘The Mazzal sees 

neither what is before it, nor what i.s above it, hut what is below 
it, like a man descending from a ladder with his face turtied 
backwards’ (A't/ni. Jl. I'i). ‘Tlie proiiitious hour recedes if 
pursued ’ (Her. (i4«). The Mazzal of two is stronger than that of 
one (B. Mef. 

Celestial plienonntna came to be icgarilevl a.s har¬ 
bingers of good or of evil. 

Tlius an eclipse of the huh forebodes e\ il to tlie (lentiles and of 
the moon to the Jews, because the former reckon time by the 
sun, the latter by the moon. If ttie eclips*.' is in the <>a.st or west, 
it concerns the inhabitants of the respective places; hut, if in 
mid-heaven, the portent refers to the whole world. A rod sun is 
an oaicn of war, and a grey one of famine. If the eclipse is at 
sunset, tlie forthcoming evil will ho delayed; if at sunrise, it is 
near at hand (Sxik. 2t)a). 

Some days were considered more fortunate for 
transacting business than others (Sank. Gd)). The 
corn of the year before a Jubile was .supposed to 
be of liner quality {ib.). There were lucky and 
unlucky months. 

• If an Israelite has a lawsuit with a (Jentile, let him withdraw 
in the month of Ah because his Mazzal is weak, but let him pre¬ 
sent hin).se)f in the month of Adar wlion iiis Mazzal is strong' 
(Ta'an. 'lUa). Merit is iniputf^i on a meritorious day, and guilt 
on a guilty day (ib. 2Hb). It is unlucky to submit to the ojiera- 
tion of lileeding on a Tuesday, hecanse on tiiat day Mars reigns in 
the heavens. Mondays and Thursdays, too. are dangerous, but 
may be risked by those who have ancest ral ineriUs to shelter them. 
Friday should also lie an unlucky day, hut, since the mnititude 
are accustomed to that day, * the Lord preserveth tJie simple' 
(Fs 1 lfi«). Wednesdays on the 4Ui, l lUi, and ‘24Ui of the (lunar) 
niontli should he avoided. Likewise tho new moon, the third of 
the month, and the eve of festivals are (langerotis (Shab. I'JUft). 
Tlie day of the new moon was regarded as unlucky for tlie trans¬ 
action of business (iVanA. tk'*; S\tre, I’/l); so also Fridays. The 
Shiilch. Aruch Yore de'a, 179, directs that one sliould not em¬ 
bark on a new venture on Mondays and Wednesdays. See also 
Zohar on Fin’elias. Tuesday is a lucky day, because on the first 
Tuesday the words ‘ that it was good’ (tin ]••') were repeat<*d 
(I’eeach. *2). Virgins marry on (the eve of) Wednesdays, and 
widows on Thursilays (Reth. i. 1). On the niglit at the (Ireat 
Hosannah it is possible to ascertain whcUicr one will survive 
the year by observing one's shadow on tiie wall. The shadow of 
the man destined to die will ajipear hoadle.ss (current Jewish 
tradition). Nachmaniiies on Nu H** sees Scriptural allusion for 
this tradition, the words ‘Their shadow is rcmoveil from over 
them ■ (see RVm) being e(|uivalont to ‘ doomed.’ 

The gifts and denials of fortune were con.sidered 
beyond control. J'he fortunate was one ‘ »»n whom 
the hour was smiling’ (/ito-. 7a). He could risk 
Ixdng in dangerous sitmition.s. ‘ Thou art in luck,’ 
.saitl Ahtiye to hi.s collciigue R. Rapa, ‘ the Donum 
(Ketel) Meriri, who was then i nging) could do thee 
no harm’ {Resach. ll5/>). The following jindty 
story ile.serves mention : 

R. Joseph Mokir Shahhi (-t^Sahbath-rcspccter) is foretold liy a 
‘ Chaldiuan ’ that he will eventually obtain tlie enormous jiro- 
perty of his rich neighbour. Tlie latter sells bis property and 
purchaues a pearl of great price, wbicb lie kcejis fastened in bis 

by a fish. After some time, at a fish m.'irkel II. .losi )il\ ba^ipcns 
to be the only purcliaser of fish in honour of the .SabVialh, and 
conies into poHSOSsion of the identical lish and the precious pearl 
(Shab. 119a). 

Similarly the unlucky man regarded himself as 
hopeless. A brother of Raha in the agony of his 
last moments objected to prayers on his ht half as 
n.sele.ss ‘ I>ecau.se he was delivered to his Mazzal ’ 
{Mded ls.2^a). 

A change of circumstance may ell’ect a change of 
fortune. A comimm saying among the Jews is 
M’shanneh makoiti M’shanneh mazzal (nxj'D otpo n:c'0 
Sid). In ca.se of extreme illnes.s the custom, based 
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on R. Hash. \la, still prevails of changing the 
patient’s name, generally into Chaim, signifying 
‘ life,’ or Alter, ‘ another.’ In the formula said on 
the occasion (see p. 149 of the Book of Life, ed. 
B. fl. Asher, London, 1H63) occurs; ‘And thus 
may his Mazzal be changed from evil to good,’ 
etc. Many Rabbis asserted that Israel is not 
influenced by Mazzal {Shab. 156), but the belief in 
astrology was already common. 

In the Middle Ages, Maimonides was perhaps the 
only one who wrote against a belief in fortune 
(Yad Ab. Cochah. xi. 8). On the other hand, that 
most talented Rabbi, Ibn Ezra, was the most super¬ 
stitious. In the poem on his Evil Star he main¬ 
tains that if he dealt in candles the sun would not 
set in his lifetime, and if in shrouds no one would 
die. Altlnmgli this was written in jest, he lived 
up to the conviction of his ill fortune. He was 
himself the author of several works on Astrology. 

LiTKRATURE.—Soe literature at the end of art. Fatk (JewiHh). 

A. E. Sni'FKiN. 

FORTUNE (Roman).—It is not po.ssible to fol¬ 
low out the history of the ideas whicli the Romans 
attached to this word with the same accuracy as in 
the case of Greece ; for ( 1 ) the Romans have Wft us 
no literature earlier than the sec^ond half of the 
3rd cent. n.C.; and (2) when Roman literature be¬ 
gins, it consists chiefly of translations or para¬ 
phrases from the Gretik, and in it su<;h Roman 
wonls as fortuna are aj)t to become modified in a 
Greek sense. We have no Italian Homer of whom 
we can say that the word for ‘ (diance ’ is not to be 
found ill liim ; we can only infer, and somewliat 
doubtfully, that, as the idea of a ca|)rieiouH force 
interfering^ in human a/l'airs i.s a late growth in 
Hella.s, so it may have been in Italy. Our treatment 
of the subject must begin wdth th<; cult of Fortuna 
at Rome and in Latium—about whi(di w'e know 
something, though without any certainty of detail. 

I. Fortuna is formed adjectivally from fors, as 
Portunu.t from jwrtxis, Neptunns from some wortl 
unknown to us ; and fors, .so far as we can guess 
from later literature, must have signified wdiat we 
call luck, wdiether good or bad, i.c. the incalculable 
element in Nature and in human life. Not a capri¬ 
cious force, such as w'as expressed in later times by 
the word teme.ritna (Pacuvius ap. Auct. ad. Ilcren- 
niurti, ii. 23), and in tin; literature of the Empire 
sometimes \\y fortuna (t his is a semi-philo.sophical 
idea of which the early Roman.s could have knowm 
nothing), but the idea of luck or accident which is 
common to the minds and language of all peoples 
at all times without any reflexion or reasoning on 
the rny.steries of human life. As Portunus was the 
spirit or deity presiding over doors and gates, so 
bortuna must have been, for the early Latins, the 
deity presiding over the incalculable element in 
human life, not a mere personification of Chance 
itself. This distimdion survived, more or less 
faintly, to a late period of Roman history. When 
Nonius, in the 3ra cent. A.D., wished to distinguish 
fortuna and fors, he wrote : ‘ Fortuna et fors hoc 
distant ; fors est casus temporalis, fortuna doa est 
ipsa’ (Noniu.s, v. 15). The examples w-hich he 
fjuotes from Accius’ Tragedies do not sliow' the dis¬ 
tinction clearly, and are doubtle.ss afliected by the 
Greek original; but from the 13tli book of Lucilius’ 
Satires he cites the line ‘ Aut forte omnino aut 
h'ortuna vincere hello,’ where it is jdain that 
Fortuna is conceived as something beyond and 
above more chance. So in the famous passage of 
Pacuvius already quoted (to which we .shall return), 
the last five linos contrast Fortuna wdth teme.ritas, 
blind chance ; 

‘ Bunt etiam alii philosophi qui contra Fortunuin netraiit 

ullam extaro, temeritate eiiim autumant esse omnia : 

id maf^'is verisiiiiile esse usus reapse experiundo docet. 

velut Orestes mwlo fuit rex, faetu.st inendieus niodo 

iiiuitrairio ■ iiciuik' eriro id Hnctii, hunt forte fortuna optipit.’ 


And the author who quotes the lines (Cornificius, 
as the Germans call him) adds : ‘ narn hie Pacuvius 
infirma ratione utitur, quom ait verius esse temeri 
tate quam Fortuna res regi,’ etc. Fortuna per¬ 
haps never wdiolly lost the meaning of a power pre¬ 
siding over luck, which might be propitiated by 
human beings, or assisted by them in her opera¬ 
tions : thus Qesar, after his defeat at Dyn hachiuni, 
told his soldiers that ‘ fortunam esse industria sub- 
levandam’ (tic Bell. Civ. iii. 73). 

This point wdll be more fully illustrated below', 
so far as it appears in Roman literature. But it is 
also strongly suggested by the earliest worship of 
Fortuna in Latium. Exi)ert 8 are all agreed that 
at Rome Fortuna w'as not an indigenous deity ; she 
did not belong to what has been called ‘ the religion 
of Numa,’ i.e. the earliest form of the organized 
religion of the State as indicated in the religious 
calendar (see art. Rom an Religion, Introd.); uni 
versal tradition ascribed her introduction to Servius 
Tullius, a king of foreign extraction, and the tradi¬ 
tional representative of the plebeian element as 
distinguished from the old patrician gentes and 
their religious worships; and her earliest temples 
were outside the pomerium —a sure sign of extra- 
Roman origin (see Wissow'a, Rel. und Kultus der 
Rbmer'^, p. 256). The most ancient seats of her 
worship in Latium were at Prfeneste and Antiuni ; 
and here such facts as we know point clearly to a 
deity wdio has a controlling power over men’s for¬ 
tunes, rather than one who simply repre.sents luck 
good or bad. In each of these sites there was an 
oraculuni Forturiae ; and oracles, however simple 
and primitive, are never associated with the idea 
of blind chau<‘e, hut are the re,suit of human ex 
perience, whiidi marks special sites with speci.il 
Divine inhabitants as suited to re.solve the uncci 
tainty which besets human life at every turn. That 
uncertain element the l>atinR expressed by the w'oi<l 
fors ; Fortuna, as has already been said, was tlu' 
deity presiding over fors, and therefore cay»able <»f 
foretelling the future. 'I’liis is the true meaning, 
then, of the Latin Fortuna ; it is not till the 
time of Servius that we hear of a Fors Fortuna, 
- a combination quite in kee})ing with Roman r(‘- 
ligious uisage, but probably indicating a degenerate 
ofl'shoot from the original Latin stock. 

That stock, if we examine it as it appears at 
Prameste, where; w'e have some little knowledge 
of it, may have been touched by Greek influences 
at a very early period, but the Latin coiic(;j)tion 
of Fortuna can hardly have been seriou.sly aflected. 
'I'he cult-title of the goddess here was Primigenia, 
which must mean ‘first born’; and that she was 
or <;ame to be regarded a.s the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter is made certain by an inscription of 
great antiquity, first publi.shed in 18tf2 [CJL xiv. 
2863): ‘Orccria Numeri nationu cratia Fortuna 
Diovo filei yuimocenia donorn dedi’ (see Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 22311’.). Here a woman pre¬ 
sents an oflering to Fortuna, the first-born daughter 
of Jupiter, for help in childbirth (nationu cratia) ; 
she had no doubt con.sulted the oracle, which here, 
as elsewhere in Italy, foretold the future by mean.s 
of lots (sortes) mixed together by a boy before 
he drew one. Now, it is true that this anthrojx)- 
morphic concey>tion of the deity as daughter of 
Jupiter is foreign to old Italian ideas, and, as 
Pneneste was undoubtedly expo.sed to the invasion 
of foreign cults at a very early period, it is highly 
probable that Fortuna had here taken on some of 
the characteri.stics of the Greek Tyche or Nernesi.s ; 
but this could not well have been the ca.se if the 
nature of the original Latin deity liad not been 
of such a kind as to suggest or allow a con¬ 
nexion with Jupiter. But Jupiter is of all Italian 
deities the one who can least be associated with 
anything in the nature of blind chance ; and w e 
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are justi 6 e(l in conjecturing that this Fortuna was 
a Power bellevied to govern the destinies of w'omen 
jn childbirth, perhaps also of the children to be 
born. Fortuna was at all times more especially 
a woman’s deity, as her many cult-titles clearly 
show ; and adjoining her great temple at Prmneste, 
as Cicero tells us [de Div. ii. 85), was another 
also dedicated to her, which was especially fre¬ 
quented by matrons ; here there was a statue of 
her with two children in her lap, popularly (but 
no doubt wrongly) believed t-o be Jupiter and 
Juno (see Wissowa, op. ait. p. 259; Fowler, op. cit. 
}.. 22411.). 

So far, then, as we have any evidence on the 
neation, it would seem that the name F'ortuna 
id not suggest to the lirimitive Latin any idea 
of blind chance as a ruling factor in the world, 
hike all Latin numina, she was a power to whom, 
among the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
appeal might be made for help, especially by women. 
Not, of course, every change or chance ; there never 
was, as Wissowa says (j). 261), at any rate during 
the Kejmblican period, a Fortuna who was a general 
deity of luck ; but in course of time, specialized 
and localize<i under various cult-titles, .she came 
to express the hopes of Homan men and women 
in relation to particular activities or critical mo¬ 
ments. It is probable that the cult of Fors For¬ 
tuna, already mentioned, was connected with the 
work of harvest; the dedication-day of the temnle, 
w hich -was bc^yond the Tiber, w'as 24th June, wnen 
that work would bo largely completed; and we 
have the evidence of Columella (x. 316) that after 
a successful liarvest the praise.s of this <lei(y were 
Sling, ’riie other tem])le attributed to Servius, in 
I he Forum Hoarium, was certainly that of a woman’s 
ileity, who seems to have been identical W'ith Mater 
Maluta, and also with the Pudicitia of Livy, x. 23 
(Wissowa, 257). Fortuna tnuliebri.'i^ connected 
traditionally with the story of Coriolanus and the 
persuasive power of Homan matrons, might ho 
worshipped only by women once married (Dion. 
Hal. viii. 56), and may therefore have been the spirit 
lielieved to guarantee good luck in legitimate Aved- 
lock. Fortuna virllis was also a woman’s deity, 
more especially of the lower orders, ami was sup¬ 
posed to bring good luck in connubial relations 
(Fowler, op. cit. p. 68 ). At the end of the 
Hannihalic war, the great deity of Prajiieste was 
transplanted to Home, probably after successful 
recourse to her orach*, which so far the Homan 
State had declined to use ; but transplanted cults 
seldom retain exactly their original characters, 
and here we liud the beginning of the Fortuna 
jmbika pvpuli llo/nani, of which we hear so much 
in later times. Fortuna tends in the later Hepublic 
U) become a kind of good genius of particular act^ 
and times : Fortuna hnjusce did is the unknown 
nunien in whose charge are the events of a parti¬ 
cular day ; Fortuna equestris is the good luck of 
the Homan cavalry, and so on. The idea became 
popular; innumerable Fortuna* came into exist¬ 
ence (sec a list in Plutarch, de Fortuna lionuni- 
orum, 10 ); and, as the Greek conce])tion of ri'>xv 
became more familiar to the educated Homan 
mind, Fortuna lost in purity and dignity what 
she gained in popular favour. 

There is thus in the early history of the worship 
of Fortuna nothing to suggest that tlie virile and 
persistent Homan ever believed himself or his State 
to be at the mercy of chance. Such an idea would, 
indeed, have been utterly inconsistent both with 
bis character and w'ith his conception of his relation 
to the gods, wlio in his view, so far from being 
capricious, were always open to supplication, and 
jiractically bound to yield to it if approached 
m precisely the right way. The only right way 
was known to the religious authorities of the 


St-ate, and in placing himself entirely in their 
hands the Homan believed himself to l>e [lerfectly 
safe in all matters w hicli lay outside the sphere of 
his ow'n will and his own activity. Hnt a.ssuredly 
he never minimized the importance of that will 
and activity— virtus, os he called it. I’he fortuna 
Jiotnanorum is a late idea, not to be traced further 
back than Polybius, and in him, as we shall see, 
by no means definitely conceived ; it was by virtus 
vuulpietas, strenuous endeavour and a sense of duty, 
that the Homans of later days believed their fore¬ 
fathers to have conquered the world. 

2 . In the scanty remains of the earliest Homan 
literature, ollspriiig though it was of a sceptical 
Greek age, we hud nothing to suggest that the 
TycUe of Euripides and liis .successors had gained 
a footing in Italy. Fortuna, it is true, as well as 
fors, has come to mean the incalculable in human 
affairs, and in this sense was usi d throughout all 
later Roman literature ; hut w e have distinct traces 
of the true Roman feeling that ‘fortunam esse in- 
dustria suhlevandam.’ One of the sentenfiae of 
Appius Claudius Cmcus (c. 300 B.C.) is the iamoiis 
saying, ‘fist unusquisque faher ipse suae foitunae’ 
(here fortuna has partly tlie sense, which never 
left it, of pro.sperous eoiulition, wealth) ; and in 
the Annals of Enuiiis (i. 172 [BaehrensJ) w'e find 
the perennial jirovcrh, ‘fortihus est fortuna viris 
data.’ So aj^ain, old Cato, in his Crw/f/ia* (quoted 
by Gellius, iii. 7), wrote that the gods give a .soldier 
‘fortunam ex virtute.’ Such sayings fairly neu¬ 
tralize commonplaces like— 

* Multft dio8 in hello conficit nnuH 

Kt rursus niultao fortiiiuu* forte recumlxint: 

Haudquaquam qucuu]uuiii semper fortuna secuta est' 
(Ennius, Ann. i. 195). 

In Plautus and Terence the use of fortuna emd 
its compounds in the ordinary sense of luck or 
chance i.s constant, hut not even the inllncneo of 
the (iieck original ever suggests the elimination 
of human endeavour, unle.ss where, as in Captiri, 
II. ii. 54, or Psendolus, ii. iii. 14, the chances 
of w'ar as bringing eaptivity and slavery are 
reflected from the nnhcaltliy conditions of (Jreek 
life in the po.st - Alexandrian period. In Cato’s 
hook dc Afjricvltura, the only com()lete prose work 
we j>ossess of the jierioil following tlie Ilanni- 
halic w'ar, fortuna is not once alluded to. Dis¬ 
integrating as tlie conseijlienees of that w ar were 
to the old Homan character, they could not all 
at once obliterate the sense of the need of strenu¬ 
ous human endeavour, and they may have added 
to it the first intuition of the idea of the destiny 
of Home, her mis.si()n to rule the world, which 
remaiu.s immortalized in the Aineid. In spite of 
an attempt to introduce Epicureanism early in the 
century, the lietter mimls at Home kept clear 
of any degrading doctrine of (dianee, with its 
corollaries of individual selfishness and laisscz 
fa ire. 

3 . This bettor tendem;y w*as upheld and (;on 
firmed h}'^ the presence and influence at Home of 
two (ilreek.s of great ability, jiersmial friends of 
Scipio the younger, sympathetic admirers of the 
Homan spirit —the Stoic philosopher, 
and Fo/i/bius the jihilosojihie historian. It is 
liardly possible to exaggerate the importance of 
these two men, and CvSpecially of Pan.etius, as 
guides to the Homan mind in beginning to reason 
on the facts of life ; and their ojiinions of the pow'er 
of Fortune must here be hrielly explained. Greeks 
as they were, they form an integral part of the 
history of Homan thought. 

Both of tho.se men belonged to the Stoic school, 
but their Stoic doctrines wi^rc curiously tempered 
so as to harmonize with the Homan character, and 
they w’ere no doubt directly influenced by their 
knowledge of that cliaracter and of the extra- 
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ordinary jiroji^eHs of the Roman State in the Ian 
two centiiricH. In cacli we lind tlie freedom o 
man’s will fully aeknowledoed, and his depend 
enee on Iuh own active endeavour emphasized 
Cicero, in his de. OJftriis (ii. 6 fl'.), has reproduce! 
tlie view of I’anu-tius on this [toint. The passa<^! 
is an emydiatic Jtssertion of the power of man U 
work out his own fortune! by his own reason ant 
will. Not that chanc!- is wholly excluded ; ‘mag 
nam vim esse in fortuna in utranifjue partem, ve 
secuudas ad res, vel adversas, quis ignorat?’ (ii. 6 
19). Ac< idents will hapj»en which could by nt 
human meajis have been avoided; but these an 
(!omparatively rare, and by far the greater })art o 
the good or bad fortum: that may happen to a man 
in spite of the element of (!hanc.e that is alway.‘ 
pres(!n! , is mainly dei)endent on ‘ hominum ope.s et 
stjidia.’ So far from sitting down [>assively to take 
what ff>rtun!! l)rings him, the duty !)f man is here 
declared to l»e the free use of his reason and wil' 
in modifying for hi.s own advantage ami that o 
his fellow men the conditions jindor which he live.' 
(see S(!linH!kel, 1‘hiL df’.r mittl. Ston, p. l‘)4). Itwa^- 
in accordaru!e with this common-s!*nHe view of life 
that I’an.'etius n!je(!ted all divinati(tn, thus break¬ 
ing witli the older Stoic view, and also with the 
traditional Roman pra(!tice—a fact which wa.s o: 
gr(!;i,( iiiipoi tance for tlie Romans of the last cent, 
it.c. 'I'lie more the philosoyjher exalts the j>osi- 
tion of man in Nature, the le.s.s need will In; ascribe 
to him of such methods for securing himself in the 
future. 

Rolyhiu.s was not a prob's.sed philosonher, but 
his Tiiind was a jdiilosoj»hic one, and in ni.s tniat- 
ment of history it is extrenielv int!!r!'sting to note 
his view of I'ortnn!'. He worlds out his own ideas 
of historical causat ion independently, and from the 
[iractieal .standpoint of a.statesman and a hist!»rian, 
and we cannot !!X}t!!(!t him to be always pr<M!i.se or 
(tonsistenl. Rut it is (luite clear that he u.se.s 
the word tvxv mainly in two .sen.se.s: ( 1 ) in moduni 
milqi, wliere Ini is ignorant of the cau.se of a 
fihenomenon (c. 7 . ii. 7(1. ii. 38. h, viii. 2 * 2 . 1 ( 1 , xv. 6 . 

S, ami many otluir passagt!s) ; M'hen he know's the 
cause he never u.st!s the word, and, as he is always 
seeking out the facts of causation, his attitude is 
strictly scientili(!. We may be sure that he did 
not really believe in capricious Hivine interferen(!e, 
in Nmnesis, or in blind (!hance. (2) Tex^ expre.sses 
an agimt or power working to a delinite end, as in 
i. 4, of (he force which has brought about the 
growth of Roman dominion, lien! he certainly do(!s 
not mean c.hamie ; * no capi ice is suggested in the 
work of t his force ; it com(!s near the of bk. 

vi. (iv. 11. 9. X, 57. 1), which he invokes, when in 
a more strictly siiientitic mood, to explain the 
regular and natural succession of jiolitical con¬ 
stitutions. And this ‘Nature’ of bk. vi. is not 
far removed from the Stoic idea of Fate, Destiny 
[t) (Inoipixlvri) ; but as iistnl by a hi.st.orian it must 
not be presstsl to a philo.soj)hical (U»gma. He uses 
it much as the modern historian is apt to use the 
word ‘ evolul ion,’ to expr(!ss the natural course of 
events, M'itliout jierhaps meaning anytidng very 
delinite by it. (Ine thing i.s certain, that ladh tlie 
Ti’xv till! (fivcTLs of Folybius can include human 
agency ; the human will is free for him as for 
Fanietius, and, though man is subject to Nature, 
Destiny, or whatever it l)o called, yet he is a part 
of this hitnsclf, and can use his reason to shape his 
course. A good examnle is in bk. x. 5, §§ 7 and 9, 
where historians are iilaiued for attriluiting the 
successes of the great Scinio to Fortune, instead of 
to his own character and genius ; cf. i. 3."), iii. 31 
(idfin., and a very int(!r!!sting pas.sage in xxxvii. 9 . 
(See the writers article on this subject in CIR , 

j For the Stoic rvxtl (alrta dSrfAot dy&ptujri'fu Xoyia-fiiji) Bee Reid I 
on C^c. Aojd. i. 7. 2W, I 


xvii. [19(13] 445 tt., from which a few sentences have 
here been quoted.) 

A.ssuredly there wa.s nothing in the writings of 
these two remarkable men to undermine the 
Roman sense of virtus, or to lead to that popular 
idea of the caprice of Fortune which we .shall meet 
with soon, and which was due far more to the 
strange incalculable events of the last cent. B.C., and 
to the grow ing feeling of the uncertainty of human 
life and the hopelessness of the social and political 
situation, than to any serious reflexion or philo¬ 
sophical reasoning. The general tendency of the 
best Roman minds in that century wa.s toward.s 
Stoicism of the more common-sen.se type which 
Pana;tius had introduced, which admitted no cap¬ 
ricious cosmic agency, and exalted the power of 
human end(!avour ; and for some time at uifist the 
Scipionie circle, as it ha.s been called—the group of 
di.seiples of l’ana!tius and Polybius—continued R) 
combine the reasoning of their teachers with 
strenuous human a(!ti()n. ’J’o this school, in some 
Hen.se at least, belonged the two (iracchi, and also 
the satirist Lucilius, in whose fragments, more 
than 9<K) in number, the word fortuna occur.s only 
twdee. One of these pa.ssage.s (333 [Raelirens]) has 
been allude!! to above : 

* Aut fort« omnino aut Fortuna vincere bello ; 

Si forte ac teniere omnino, quid rursum ad lionorexn?’ 

Warn fors .seems to be mere !:ban(!e, and the w ord 
teinere remiiitls us of the pa.s.sage of PacuviiLS 
quoted alrea!ly ; fortuna seems R) be ratli!!r a 
guiding force, like the rvxf] of ]’!)lybius in i. 4 ; 
and tlie general meaning suggested i.s that fortuna 
find human endeavour aid each other in the field 
:)f ba( f h:. 

4. We may now pass to the two gnuit intellects 
jf the last age of the Republic, Cir.ero and (kesar ; 

)f tb(! gr!!at p!)et who was their (:ont!!ni])orary a 
;>rief won! wdll be .said dire(!tly. 

I'aking (kee.ro lirsl—it is by no nH!an.H ea.sy to 
(ain a clear impr!!.ssion of bis idea of Fortuna ; he 
kvrote in in.'iny dill'ei I'lit niooils, reHected or trans- 
lat.ed the views !)f many .schools of jihilosojdiy, and 
vas not hims!!lf a man of strong convi(!t,ion on 
eligious or })hil!)sophi!al (iue.sti!)n.s, following the 
principles of the New* A!!ad!!my, which denied that 
.l)S!)lute truth was attainable, and sought for pro- 
•ability in the opinions of variou.s wiliools. In his 
ater years Picero wa.s drawn strongly t!)ward.s 
St!M!*ism, and in the passage from his de Ojfficiis 
already quoRul (w'rittcn in 44 B.C.) he clearly ap¬ 
proves the view’s of Pana 3 tiu.s that Fortuna is a 
wer working for go!)d and evil on mankind, but 
diat man him.self can counteract it by his own w’ill 
.n most matters of real importance. He w*as, in 
act, the direct intellectual descendant of the 
icipionic circle, and inherited their belief in 
^ana!tius and the Roman type of Stoicism which 
le introcluced. But there can hardly be a doubt 
hat Cicero, under the influence of his age, and the 
iliaotic uncertainty of its .social and mditical life, 
elt the reality !)f Fortuna, good and bad, more 
ceenly than would have been approved by Pana!- 
iu.s. It is in his writings that we first lind (w'ith 
-he exception of the pa.ssage in Pacuvius) Fortuna 
poken of in terin.s, not of the old Latin godde.ss, 
ut of the later Greek Tyche ; she is volubilis, 
nconstans, r,aeca, etc., and sometimes appears with 
die external attributes of the Greek deity. All this 
s, indeed, little more than literary language, and 
ixnresscs no very delinite conviction ; but it is of 
'alue for our yireseut nur|>ose, because it reflects 
leyond doubt the |)Opuiar nleas of the time. But 
:)r Cicero’s more serious view of the matter we 
lay turn with advantage to his work de Divma- 
one, coinnosed almo.st at the end of a life 
ihequered ny many turns of Fortune’s wheel (44 
c.). In the first liook of thi.s treatise he puts into 
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tlie mouth of his brother Quintus the Stoic view 
of divination as represented in his lifetime by 
I'osidonius of Rhodes, who difi’ered from his master 
i'ana*tiuB in maintaining that human skill and ob¬ 
servation can to some extent unravel the mystery 
of the future, of fate, the ‘ex onini aeternitate 
tluens veritaa 8emi)iterna’ of the Stoics. In the 
second book Cicero arg\ies against this view 
(though himself an augur), and here we seem to 
find his own personal view of Rortuna. lie de¬ 
clares that divination, whether of predetermined 
fate or of matters accidental, is altogether im¬ 
possible. 

‘ Quomodo enro id quod tetnere fit caeco casu ct vohibilitate 
(ortunao, praeseutiri ct praedici potest?’ (} ]f> ad fin,). * Nihil 
tnim est tarn contrariuin rationi et oonstaiitiao quam fortuna ; 
ut niihi ne in dcuin qnideni cadert videatur, utsciat quidcaRu et 
fortuito fiituruin sit. Si oriiin seit, certe illud cveniet. Sin rerte 
eveniet, nulla fortuna eat. Est autem fortuna. Keruin ijfitur 
fortuitaruin nulla praeKeiibio est' (§ 18 ). 

No doubt this is the view of Carneades and the 
Academic school generally ; Cicero tells us as much 

9) ; but a perusal of the whole book will produce 
a strong impression that he ado])ts it in into and 
with conviction, and in the incomplete (le. Fata, 
w ritten shortly afteiwvards, we lind much the same 
view, here also in the c(uir.se of a criticism of 
I'osidonius. R;ite, he says, is the prodm^t of the 
brain of philosojdiers ; common sense and experi¬ 
ence teach us that Nature (ixists and (diance exists, 
but not Rate. Where is tin; nce«l to foist in fate 
[incukarc fatiitn), ‘cum sine fato ratio omninin 
rernm ad naturam fortunanuiue referaf-ur ? ’ ({i 0). 
Such arguments are scarcely <!onvincing, ami we 
feel that (hcero is not very clear as to the meaning 
he attaches to the words/oYifw, natura, foj'tujui ; 
but there seems no doubt that he genuinely di.s- 
likcd the idea of a chain of cassation—V; d/j-apfLiv-q, 
as the Stoics called it; he has too lively a conscious¬ 
ness of liis own free will, and of the sport of cliance 
in the history of his own time, to accept such a 
theory, Hi.s intense humanity forbade it; lie 
lived too much in the world, enjoyc<i too thor¬ 
oughly the exercise of his own individuality. 
La.stly, the reader may do w'ell to turn to an inter- 
c.sting j»a.ssage in the de Natura Deorum (\\\. H8), in 
w hieli, after insisting that the god-s do not give us 
virtm;, and that w^e do not thank them for it, but 
for riches, exlnriice commoditates, and such like, 
he sums up in tluj.se words : ‘judicium hoc omnium 
mortalium e.st, fortunam a deo j)etemlam, a se ipso 
sumerulam e.sse saiiientiam.’ Here, as in the pas¬ 
sage from this book quoted above, Cicero is plainly 
uttering the oj»inion that .suits hi.s own minu best. 

Of Cersdr it has often been said, not only that 
he believed in Rortuna, but that he believed in her 
as his own peculiar patroness, as Sulla had done 
before him. But an examination of his extant 
wTitings by no means contirms thi.s opinion. As 
has been shown in the Clli (xvii. ir).*)), the passages 
usually relied on, when read carefully by the light 
of their cont(?xt, fail to prove that ("msar had any 
particular belief in his own good luck the 

etter enclosed in Cic. nd Att. x, 8 B., de Beil. Gall, 
iv. 26, vi. 35, de Bell. Civ. iii. 10), and tend to show 
that, as regards Rortuna in general, he simply 
lielieved in good and bad luck, as we all do, 
particularly in military operations. In describing 
nis defeat at Dyrrhachium he begins by saying 
that ‘ fortuna, quae plurimum pote.st cum in reli- 
quis rebus turn prcecipue in hello, parvis momentis 
rnagnas rerum commutationes eflicit; ut tuiii 
accidit’; but after the battle, in addressing 
his soldiers, he tells them that ‘ fortunam esse 
industria sublevandam.’ As far as we can judge 
from his own writings, he seems as rational as 
Lucretius on this point; and, if it be true that he 
heki Ejticurean doctrines (which is, however, by 
no means certain), it may he that he looked on 


Fortuna much as the poet did—os the mechanical 
force of Nature acting in ways which we cannot 
foresee or understand. Lucretius wrote (v. 77) : 

‘ Praeterea soils cursus lunaeque meatua 
Expediain qua vi flectat natura gubernana,’ 
and what his natura guhernans is appears in lim- 
107, ‘quod procul a nobis flectat Fortuna gulNW 
nans.* On these lines Munro notes that the Rj)i 
curean Nature is at one and the same time hlind 
chance and inexorable necessity, and coinpnre.s vi. 
31, ‘ .sen casu sen vi, quod sic Natura parasset.’ 

5 . But, if Cicsar liinisclf steers clear of any 
degrailing view of Rortuna, and never in reality 
personilies her, this is not so with his youngei 
contemporaries. 'I’he exj)erience of the bust cen 
tury or the Kej)ul)lic might w'ell create a belie! 
in the blind or wilful dominion of chance in 
human allairs ; soinety and politics seemed to be 
governed by no benevolent destiny, or rational 
law of development. Cicero himself had sjiokeii 
of Fortuna in this sense when ])leading for Mar 
cellus before Ca‘sar in 46 B.C. {pro ManxUo. § 7). 
Sallust in more than one passage wuites of her in 
a w'ay which W'e have never as yet met with : ‘ Se<l 
})r<»fccto Rortuna in onini re dominatur ; ea res 
minctas, ex libidine magis quam ex vero, cclebraf 
obscuralque ’ 8 ); and in the tent h chaptei 

of the .same work, wdiile he looks on the history of 
Roman conquest down to the destruction of Carth¬ 
age as the result of labor and jufttitia, he declares 
that after that terrible (‘vent ‘ saevire Rortuna ac 
mi.scere omnia coejiit.’ The author of the C:csarean 
hook on the Alcxandiian war (jxis.sibly Asinius 
I’ollio) speaks of Rortuna (eh. 25) in terms of the 
Creek Neme.sis, as njscrving those on w hom she has 
lu^ajHid benelits for a harder fat(^ And (,'ornelins 
N(‘j»o.s {Dion, 6 ) in the same wny says that the 
lickIcne.Hs of Rortuna hc^gan to sink the hero w hom 
she had just Isdore (!xaltt‘d. 

It is true, indeed, that neither of the two finest 
.spirits of the Augustan age; ever usf's the word in 
this W'ay. Th<‘y were both natives of Cisal)»ine 
Gaul, tfien the best strain in the jiopnlation of 
Italy. Both were of the same type of charact(;r— 
iiiiltl, seriou.s, inlcn.sely human, right-miiKh'd — 
wdth a profound convict ion of tin; dut y and destiny 
of the Roman State, h'or Virgil, wdn'ii Rome or 
yEneas or even Evander his predecessor and ally 
is in qmistioii, Rortuna is the same thing as 
Fate, or ITovidence, or the wdll of .Jupiter repre¬ 
senting the Divine goverunient of the world, or tlie 
De.stiny of the Stoics. ‘ She is not so ninch a 
deity, as Reason and Brovidence conceived and 
expressed as the benevolent will of a deity’ 
(Ileinze, VirgiU episrJie Teehnik, p. 287). 

‘ Me piil.Hum patria pelagique exlrema Bcv|ueiiteui 
Fortuna. omnipotens et ineluctabUe Fatum 
Hilt posurre iocis.' 

So sa^ys Evamhir to /Eneas {AEn. viii. 333 (!'.). To 
follow her guidance was the duty of /Eneas and his 
Trojans, and therefore also of the Romans. At 
the heginning of xFn. v. she turns the course of 
the fliMit towards Sicily by threatening a storm : 

‘ Supeiat (luoniarn Rortuna, sequamur,^says I'ali- 
nurus to i-Eneas, ‘ Quoque vocat, vertanuis iter’ 
(22 f.). In V, 709 11’., after the burning of the ships, 
w'hen Aeneas is minded to stay in Sicily, crushed 
by the blow, old Nantes says ; 

* Nate (lea, quo Fata trabunt retrahuntque seqtiarnur : 

C^uicquid erit, auperanda oninis Fortuna (ereiido cut.’ 
Here, if the whole [lassage be read, it l)ec.ome.s 
clear that fort 2 ma is the will of the gods, against 
which a man can fight if he will, but snlnnission to 
which is really victory. So in x. 49 Venus urges 
Jupiter to let ner save the boy Ascanius, i.e. snatch 
him from the fate whicli she imagines to be deeroeti 
for him ; hut 

‘ AuiieaB sane if^notis jactelur in undis 
Et quacumque viani dedent Fortuna sequatur.* 
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Once more, a curious passaj^'c in x. 107 ff. must b 
here noticed, l>ecauHe it sliuws that Virgil couh 
conceive Destiny as workin;^ independently o 
Jupiter, and in contrary directions for dilleren! 
peojilcH ; in response to tlie ])lt!adin ;4 of Venus on 
one side and .Juno on the other, .Jujiiter declines tc 
interfere : 

‘ Sua cuique exorsa IfttK)reni 

Fortiinanu|ue forent. Ilex Jupiter omiiifuiH idem ; 

Fftta viatu itivenienl.’ 

Thus Fortuna is in Virgil, at any rate in the jEneid, 
a moral concejition, to which the leader of men, 
and indeed all men and States, have to respond by 
obedience and faitli, inspired by that sense of duty 
to ood and man which the Romans called pir.tas. 
When the j)oet is not speakiiif' of jdus v'Eneas, or 
of any one who has tliis sense of duty, he may use 
fortuna in tlie ordinary sense of chance. In the 
speech of Turnus xi. 378 ff'.), which is intro¬ 

duced by the words ‘ 'ralibus exarsit verbis vio- 
leiitia Turni,’ and is therefore the sjieech of one 
uncontrolled by a sense of duty, we find quite a 
different Fortuna: 

' Miilta (lieH variique labor mutahilis aovi 
Ketulit in iDcIiiiH, multoH alteriia rovisens 
IiU8it, et in Holido ruiHua Fortuna locavit.’ 

For Fortuna in Liry the reader must be referred 
to the valuable summary in the intnxlaction to 
Wei.ssenhorn’s edition, |). xix fl'.; the •general results 
of an independent iiuiuiry can alone be stated here. 
Whoever reads Livy’s noble Frefa<ie to his work 
cannot fail to be struck by the absent’.e of any attri¬ 
bution to b'ortuna or Fate of the growth of Roman 
power, or the decline of the virtues which brought 
it about: Livy is here clearly writing from convic¬ 
tion, arrived at independently of the fashionable 
views of his day. He attributes all to man hinis(df 
—to tln^ virtus and pietas of the old Romans, to 
the decline of morality and manliness in later 
periods of their history. It is true that in the 
course of his vast work he speaks of the Fortuna 
Populi Romani (an idea now (X)niing into vogue), 
e.g. in vi. 30, i. 40, ii. 40, vii. 34. 0 . Rut in almost 
all these and other j)a.Hsages this Fortuna does but 
come to the aid of energetic human endeavour, or 
human endeavour finishes the work of F'ortuna. 

‘ Quiequid superfuit Fortunae I’. R., id militurn 
etiam sine rectore stalulis virtus tntata est ’ 
(vi. 30). It is tiue, also, that he occasionally u.ses 
the word fortuna in the ordinary .sense of (diance, 
and once or twice he i)er.soni(ies her in the Greek 
fashion as ca])riciou.s, t.g. v. 37. 1 {‘adeo occaecat 
animos fort \nia, ubi vim suam ingruentem refringi 
non vult ’) ; hut this seems to be a casual and 
momenta) y refle.xion—the excej)tion to the general 
rule. ‘ Foite.H fortuna juvat’ (viii. 29) expresses 
far better his personal conviction. 

6. After the Augustan age, Jind for the first two 
centuries of the Fm|)ire, the liistory of F'ortuna 
becomes diflioilt to follow ; and it may be conveni¬ 
ent to treat of it under four diflerent heads or 
a.spects of the idea, viz. ( 1 ) the Fortaina Populi 
Romani, which we have just found exi)res.sea in 
different ways in Virgil and Livy, ami which is 
also to be found in I’lopertius; ( 2 ) F'ortuna as 
Fate, or closely related to it, affecting human life 
in gencTiil ; (3) Fortuna in the vulgar sense of 
Chance, an unacconntahlo factor in liuman life ; 
(4) F'ortuna as a deity, especially connected with 
the woiship of the Emperors, but .showing herself 
in other ways also. It may be added here that the 
word is often used in thi.s j)eriod in the sense of 
high position and dignity, a.s over and over again 
in I’liny's panegyiic on Traian, and el.sewhere in 
literature ; Init tins is outside the gtmcial .scope of 
this article. 

( 1 ) Fortuna Populi Romani has what we may 
call a downward tendency, in this period, to l)e- 
come a goddess : so far it is not easy to prove that 


the idea of the de.stiny of Rome had been so 
regarded, for the Fortuna Puhlira Pop. Rom. 
Qairitium in r.olle Quirinali of the calendar of 
Ca-rc {Eph. Epigr. iii. 7) (cannot bo dated earlier 
than 194 B.C. That idea may possibly have begun 
wdth Ennius, though it i.s not found in any of lits 
surviving fragments; it is obvious in I’olybius 
from the Greek yno,.vi-philosophical point of view, 
as has been shown ; it is expressed, without dis¬ 
tinct a.ssociation with a divinity, in Virgil and 
Livy. The nearest ai»proach to this F'ortuna as a 
godde.ss in the Republican period is found in the 
coins of the gens JSicinia and the gens Arria, which 
bear a female head (see Roscher, Lex. der Myth. i. 
L'llo) with the imseription ‘ F'ort. P.R.,’but with¬ 
out any other sign of a cult. But, when the State 
came to be rejfresenteil by the individual Caisar, 
and its greatness associated with his w^elfare, the 
‘^rowing tendem^y to pray to F'ortuna for hi.s .safety 
brought the deity, in various forms and cults, 
very close to the idea. This is well shoxvn in the 
famous ode of Horacie (i. 35), where the F'ortuna 
of Antiurn,^ pictuied in a curious and j)uzzling 
manner, is entreated to preserve Au^mstus in his 
projio.sed expedition to Britain (cf. also August us 
in Mon. Ancyr. ii. 29 ; and see below, p. 103). 
But the older abstract form of F. Populi Romani 
survives alongside of this tendency ; e.g. in Veil. 
Paterc. ii. 86 and 103 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 46, ‘ adfuit ut 
.siepe alias Fortuna Pop. Rom.,’ i.e. by bringing 
IVlueianuH and the Syrian legioiis to the Danube. 
In this (!ontext the short work of PlutanJi, or of 
PluUirch’a school, must be rmmtioned, r/e Fortuna 
Romanorum. Here, however, F’ortuna is rather 
Chance (rd airroparov) than the grander conception 
of Livy or Virgil ; the question raised is wJiether 
the greatness of Rome was due more to F'ortuna or 
to Virtus, and the author concludes that it is due to 
both, but chieflv to F'ortuna. ‘ She came to Rome 
to stay, and hud down her wings.’ There is not 
much to our purpose in this work, but it serves to 
show how much people were thinking about F'or¬ 
tuna at the time, and chiefly in relation to Roman 
history. 

(2) Fortuna as Fate, or a guiding power of some 
more or less definite kind. Tt was .said at the 
beginning of this article that F'ortuna, as distiri 
guished from Fors, never wholly lost the meaning 
of a sufierior and intelligent power. In the Flmpire, 
among educated people at least, this still liold.s 
good, in spite of the fact that F'ortuna becomes 
more and more conceived on the one hand 
as a deity, on the other as luck and ill-lu<;k in 
human life, which is the sport of chance. I’hu.H 
Seneca (dc Henrjicii^, iv. 8 . 3) writes : ‘ nunc naturain 
i^oca fatum fortunarn, omnia ejirsdem dei noniina 
Hunt varie utmitis jiotentia siia’—an interesting 
[)a.s.sag^e, because the universal providence of Stoi- 
dsm is here a nanicles.s deity, neither Jupiter nor 
another, the God whom Seneca urges his disciples 
to love as well os worshiji, in language hardly 
listiiiguishable from that of St. Paul (see Zelliu, 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, p. 32211.; Boissier, 
Religion rom. ii. 71 ff-). But, as a rule, Seneca 
uses the word in the current sense, as a power not 
to be worshijiped or submitted to, but to be over¬ 
come by the human will and wisdom ; e.g. in de 
Consta7itia Sapientis, 15. 3 (and, indeed, ^>flr.y.¥tia), 
vincit 1108 fortuna nisi tofa vincitur’; hpiM. 98, 
valentior ornni fortuna animus est.’ Evidently 
here is no clear distinction between Fortune and 
^'ate, yet the former is not .so much pure Imik or 
hance as something whose action we are not able to 
inderstand (Au‘^ or Civ. Dei, v. 9), or the executor 
if the decrees of Providciu^e (Maerob. Sat. v. 16. 8 ) 

1 Till."re were two Fortunae at Antiuin, but Horace speaks of 
me oril} , which may perhaps Indicate that he did not knu* 
uch about the cult. 
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This old Stoic notion we have already noticed as 
illustrated in Polybius. The great historian of the 
Empire is occasionally puzzled by conflicting ideas 
of 1‘ortuiie and Fate, though, as a rule, he uses the 
word in the vulgar sense, e.g. Hist. iv. 47, ‘ magna 
documenta instabilis fortunae summa et ima luis- 
centis.’ In a famous passage in XMq Annals (vi. 22, 
where see Furneaux’s notes, and some excellent 
remarks in the liitrudmdion to his lir.st vol. p. 21 ) 
Tacitus tells us that he cannot make up his mind 
whertier human aflairs ‘ fatone et necessitate im- 
niutabili an forte volvantur’ (cf. iv. 20 ), where furs 
is identical with fortuna as popularly used. It 
would seem that, as P'urneaux says (p. 22 ), Tacitus 
was inclined to accept the idea that our destiny is 
fixed from the moment of our birth, and could be 
foretold from our horoscope if we were sure of our 
interpreter ; it is only now and then that he has 
doubts, as, when writing {Ann. iv. 20) of the excellent 
Manius Ley)iduH who did good work in enviable 
quiet under Tiberius, he doubtfully raises the 
question whether favour or dislike of princes is the 
work of Fate and our ‘ sors nascendi,’ ‘ an sit 
aliquid in nostris consiliis,’ etc. This is no real 
philosoydiic reflexion, but merely the passing doubt 
of an acute mind wliich has watched the tyranny 
of IJomitian. Is the human will free to shape its 
course bravely and with happy result? 

(3) Fortuna in the imlgar sense of pure Chance .— 
There is no need to illustrate this further than by 
quoting the famous passage of the elder I’liny 
{HN ii. 22 ), in wdiich the universality of the 
a^scrijition to Fortuna of all good and evil in human 
life is most emphati(;ally stated. 

‘Toto quij'pe nuindo et fiinibvia lonis omnibuHque horis 
>njnium vocibus J’ortuiitt > la iuvocatur et noniinatiir, una 
k ajfitur rou, una rogitatur, sola laudalur, fiola 
arifuitur. Ef (Mini conviciia colitur, voluhiliH, et i>Icrisf)uc vero 
ot caeca iniatii. vajfa, iticoJistans, incorta, varia, indijfnor- 
utiique fautrix. Hide omnia expensa, huic omnia f«*runtur 
acci.qita, ot in t/Ot.i ratione niortaluini soja ntratn<|ue pa^^inani 
facit {i.r. in the deiiiti and credit of human accounts—adversity 
and proH]ierity—cverylhinv: is set down to her), adeoque obnoxiae 
Biimus Hortis, ut sors ipsa pro deo sit, ipia deus probatur 
incertus.' 

This last sentence should not hiad us to imagine 
that Pliny is here thinking of Fortuna only as a 
goddess with a cult: what he is really thinking of, 
as the context shows, is tlie dismal superstition 
which attributed all the changes and accidents of 
life to Chance, w'hether vaguely conceived and in¬ 
voked as a deity or regarded as an unintelligible 
.something about wdiich no one had the inclination 
to reason—a suj)er 8 tition which exchnles human 
endeavour, and indeed human sense of duty gener¬ 
ally, and which may ho, far more than W'e should 
guess without this remarkable pas.sage, account¬ 
able for the w’ant of ‘ grit ’ and vitality in all classes 
under the Roman Empire. It may perhajis be 
connected wdth the popularity of a coarse Epi¬ 
cureanism in the last yieriod of the Republic, of 
which Cicero sneaks (Zw-sc. Disp. iv. 0 and 7); for, in 
^ite of its noble presentation by Lucretius, or by 
(Jicero in de Finihus, bk. i., the disciples of this 
school undoubtedly learnt that the gods care for 
none of us, and that good and bad luck come to 
good and bad men by blind chance only. We have 
seen how after the period of Cicero and Cmsar the 
idea of Fortune as treacherous and capricious be¬ 
gan to gain ground, but was checked among men 
of education and reflexion by the uFneid of Virgil 
and the History of Livy ; but w'e may conjecture 
that among the uneducated or half-educated, in a 
period in wdiich the outward forms of religion were 
revived, without the inward conviction of man’s 
shortcomings or of his dependence on a Deity for 
help tow^arcls right conduct, this poisonous notion 
of (Jhance w'as weakening the fibre of the Roman. 
It is probable that the constant use of Fortuna in 
the literature of the period, and even by serious 


authors like Seneca, Juvenal, and Tacitus, is a 
reflexion of this condition of the popular mind. 
But we find it in its rawest form in w riters who 
took life less seriously, such as Ovid (e.g. Mctam. 
iii. 141), or Petronius {Sat. 120, 121), or in the work 
of a sohlier like V'^elleius Paterculus {e.g. ii. 57, 75, 
110 ad init.), who was not really a man apt and 
able to reason about such questions. 

(4) Fortuna as a deity, in common belief and 
in connexion with the Imperial family. When 
Juvenal WTites, at the eml of his tenth satire, 

‘ Nullum numcn abost, si sil prudientia ; iwx te 
A’os/acimus, Fortuna, Deam, cueloqiu- loi'anius,' 

he is no dtiiiht thinking of his own time, of the 
growing tendency to turn the vulgar idea of 
Cliance, illustrated under the last head, into a 
goddess Fortuna worshipped in iconic form. 

Two curious stories of this Ist cent. a.d. may illustrate the 
tendency. Suetonius tells us of the Emperor Galba (writiriff 
only a ircneratioii later) that he dreamt one ni)rht that Eortuua 
told him that she was standing wearied ontHide his door, and 
that if he did not Hjteedily welcome her she would he tlu' jirey of 
any iiasser-by. He went and oyietied the door, and found a 
bronze image of the goddess at the tlireshold ; this he took with 
him to his Tusculan villa, whore he made a slirine tor her and 
set up an elaborate cult. The rest of the story will he found in 
Siiet. iialba, 18. Another story w'as that Nejaniis had a statue 
of Fortuna which turned its back on him just before his tall, as 
he was sacrifleing to it (Dio. Ooss. Jvili, 7. *2). There seems no 
doubt that he had a statue, and an ancient one, of a deity be¬ 
longing to his native Etruscan town Volainii (see Fowler, op. 
cit. p. 171), which may have been an Etruscan representative of 
Fortuna; but the instructive point of the story is the way in 
which this statue was seized upon as one of Fortuna by the 
CQiiunoD belief of the age. 

There was, indeed, a tendency to identify other 
deities w ith the one now becoming so popular in 
all parts of the Empire; among the innumerable 
votive inscriptions to Fortuna to he found in every 
volume of the CIL are many which seem to show 
that Tutela, Nemesis, perhaps Victoria, eomo very 
close to her (sj)eciiuenH of this tendency may he 
found in De.ssau, Inscr. Lat. Snlevta'., ii. 1 . 9311.); 
at the same time it may be noted tliat the typical 
figure of Fortuna, with cornneopim and jiatera, or 
rudder, wheel, or ship’s prow, remains essentially 
the same, as found on coins and statuettes in great 
numbers in all parts of the Empire (see art. by R. 
Peter on ‘Fortuna’ in Roscher’s Lex. i. 1,503fl. ; 
Mau, Pompeii, p. 336 of the Eng. tr.). In this 
form Fortuna found a place among the Penates of 
the household. 

In two case.s, however, under the influence of 
the syncretizing tendency of the age, Fortuna puts 
on, in addition to her own, the attributes of other 
deities: ( 1 ) of the mysterious Panthea, l)y which 
she seems to become exalted into a position in 
which she unites the attributes of all other deities 
(see Roscher, i. 163411’.); ( 2 ) of Isis (lb. 1.530 If. ), 
j)Os.sibly as a consequence of an old connexion with 
sea-faring, which was common to both. The 
latter identification is the most curious develop¬ 
ment of Fortuna under the Empire. 

We can see the process of assimilation in a charming passage 
of the romance of Apuleius (xi. Ifi), where the young Lucius is 
initiated by the priest of Isis into the mystories of Ibe gofldess. 
Lucius is told that he has jtassed out of the capricious power of 
the blind and reckless Fortuna, into the loving care of a Fortuna 
who is not blind, and who even illuminates the other goels by 
her own light. ‘ Ilohold, freed from his fonner troubles, re- 
ioicing in the provident care of great Isis, Lucius triumphs over 
his own Fortune ’ 

The worship of Fortuna in connexion with the 
person of the Ctesar may he called an adjunct of 
the official cult of the Emj)eror (see art. Roman 
Religion, Period iv. § 1). It began in 19 n.c. with 
the return of Augustus from a cour.se of travel in 
Greece and the Ea.st, when, as w’e learn from his 
own record {Moii. Ancyr. Lat. ii. 29, Gr. 6 . 7), an 
altar was dedicated on Dec. 15 to Fortuna Redux, 
and a permanent cult instituted. In the year 
A.D. 14, i.e. in tlie first year of Tiberius’ reign, 

f ames were celebrated to Divus Augustus and 
'ortuna Redux, which henceforward were held 
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annually in the beginning of October under th< 
name of Augustalia, and appear in the religioui 
calendars (Tac. Ann. i. 15 ; Fasti Amitemi anc 
Antiates, and Feriale Cumannm), h'rom this timi 
onward Fortuna Kcdux, with the title Augusti 
often added, became specially a deity of the Ini 
perial family. We find her inroked, with the 
sacrifice of a cow, in the ritual of the Arval 
Brotherhood, ‘oh diem quo urbem ingressus esi 
Ves])asianu8,’ ‘pro salute et reditu Domitiani,’ anti 
on other occasions of the same kind down to the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. (Henzen, Act. Fratr. 
Arv. pp. 86, 122). For full information on this 
worshij), ami the kindred one of Fortuna Dux, see 
K. Peter, in Roseber, i. l.')2r)fr. 

How far Fortuna was conceived by Augustui 
and his immediate successors as a really ellicien 
nuTnen must reimiin doul»tful ; but later on then 
can be no doubt that she, or rather her image, 
became littl<‘. better than a felisli. 'Five story ol 
Galba and tlie image has already been told ; the 
Scriptures Uistoriac. Augnsfae tell us of Antoninu.* 
Pius, and even of Marcus Aurelius, that they kept 
a golden image (if her {Fortuna aurea or regia 
in their bed-cliambers, and carried it wdth them 
■W'herever they went (see, c.< 7 ., dul. Canitolinus, 
Ant. Pius, 12 : Spartianus, Severus, 23). But after 
the spread and final recognition (»f Christianity 
this came to an end, as did the oflicial worship 
for Fortuna, whether thought of as a goddess ol 
chance or as a protecting deity, was equally irre 
concilable with Christian convictions. 

Summary. — We may now sum up in a very few 
w’ords the long story that has Ixsm told aliove. 
Fortuna begins as a aeity, not of mere chance, but 
of heli)bil power in relation to certain events of 
human life, especially childbirth and seafaring, and 
then develops under many forms and cult title.s 
wl»i(;h, liowever, gradually lose their original force 
and meaning, like so many otlier of the early 
Bornan worships (see UoMAN JtHl.KJiON, Period IV. 

§ 1). Meanwhile the influence of the later sceptical 
Greek idea of Tvxtj introduces the Homan mind to 
the conception of blind chan(!e, best shown in the 
fragment of Pacuvius (above, p. 98) ; but this is 
neutralized among the better educated by the later 
or Homan School of Stoicism, beginning with 
Pana^tius and in a liistorical form with Polybius, 
and having a tendency to associate tlie conception 
of Fortune wdth the Destiny of Home and the 
Fortuna Fopuli Romani, a.s we see it in Virgil and 
Livy. In tlie confusion of the last age of the Ke- 
public, and [lerhaps under the influence of popular 
Ejiicureanism, the more degraded idea of Fortuna 
gains ground, and appears in writers of a loss earnest 
moral type in the 1st cent, of the Empire, and also 
in the thought and w'orship of the ic*ss educated 
classes. Lastly, we return to an oflicial or state 
cult of Fortuna in <!onnexion with the cult of the 
Ciesars, and with the settled order of the Empire ; 
and finally, under the benign influence of Chris¬ 
tianity the lower asjiects of the idea and the cult 
alike tend to disa[)pear. 

See also Fate (Greek and Roman). 
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W. Warde Fowler. 

FOSTERAGE.—By this term is meant the 
practice of receiving into a family the child of 
another household, to keep and nurture for a 
certain period. The custom differs from adoption i 


(q.v.) in that the foster-cliild does not become a 
permanent member of the family by which it is re¬ 
ceived. Language does not originally distinguish 
between nurse and foster-mother, and fosterage 
may be considered as a natural development of 
nursing, arising when considerations of health or 
other special circumstances render it desirable to 
separate the child for a time from its parents. 
Such cases will occur in any community, however 
primitive, and the natural tie of affection betiveen 
nurse and nursling may be exjiected to subsist 
Ijctween foster-parents and their cliarge. Aiiiong 
c(;rtain peoples this feeling attains exceptional 
strength, and the relationship devebqis into an im¬ 
portant institution. This liappens especially in a 
tribal condition of society, when family relation¬ 
ships are still the main social nexus, before the 
growth of political a.ssociation. 

I. Oriental Races.— i. Arabs.— Although it 
is among European nations that the custom reaches 
its highest development, it has its importance for 
certain Oriental jicoples also. It must have pre¬ 
vailed from early times in Arabia. Muhammad 
was put out to nurse with a woman of tlie Beni 
Sad, who reared liim among her own tribe until he 
was five years old, and anecdotes are told of the 
attachment which he disiilaycd in later years 
towards his foster-mother and her daughter (Muir, 
Life of MahomeR, London, 1894, pp. 5-7)- When 
he caine to legislate for his followers, he laid down 
a law against the in termarriage of persons connec ted 
by the tie of milk-kinship. The j)rinci[)le of the law 
is stated in the words : ‘ Whatever is jiroliihited by 
con.sanguinity is also prohibited by fosterage ’: that 
is to say, the tie of milk is as much a bar to 
marriage as the tie of blood, and the kin of foster- 
parents come within the forbidden degrees in just 
the same way as the kin of actual jaircnts {Ilcdaya, 
tr. Hamilton and Grody, London, 1870, p. 67). 
This enactment must be regarded, not as an arbi¬ 
trary decree of the Prophet, hut as giving legal 
form and sanction to tlie traditional usage among 
Lhe Arabs (Robertson-Smilh, Kmshiprtnd Marriage 
in Early Arabia^, London, 1903, ]>p. 175 f., 195 f.). 
Muhammad’s jirinciple was worked out in the 
Hldaya, and a metaphysical theory was supplied 
by later legists. The prohibitions thus (!stal)Iished 
remain in force to tlie present day, and are incor¬ 
porated into the Anglo-Muham. law of lndia(R. K. 
Wilson, Anglo-Muluim. Law of India London and 
Calcutta, 1908, p. 113). 

2 . India. —On this point there is a sharp dis- 
inction between the Muhammadans of India and 
he Hindus. Among the latter fosterage is not 

unknown, hut it has no particular signilicance 
and is practically unrecognized by Hindu law (11. 
Maine, Early Institutions'^, 243), whereas adoption 
holds an important place in this code. A foster- 
;hild enjoys no legal status unless the ceremony of 
adojttion has been performed (J. D. Mayne, Hindu 
Law*, Madras and Imndon, 1888, § 167). Tlie pure- 
blooded inhabitants of Rajputana, however, with 
,heir more primitive type of community, give much 
more prominence to foster-kinship. 

‘Although the foster-family of r Chief is never of the Rajput 
jlan. hut helonga almost always to some particular family of a 
well-known pastoral tribe, yet the foster-brothers often attain 
nuch influence and position at his court, and the family has a 
•ecognized hereditary status of “ kinship by the milk (Lyall, 
sialic Studies, London, 1882, p. 221). 

In the same way the Rajas of Bundelkhand have 
heir children fostered by women of the Ahir caste 
A cowherds; in speaking to a man of thi.s caste, 
iatva, ‘foster-father,’ is a respectful mode of ad¬ 
dress [information from H. Sjiencer, LC.S.]. The 
lame habit of choosing the foster-parents of chief¬ 
tains among a particular subordinate tribe will 
leet us again in Ireland. 

3 . Turco-Tatars.—That foster-kinship was more 
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than a legal fiction among the Muhammadans of 
India may be seen in the case of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Akbar had muo.h to Buffer on account of the favours which he 
lavished on his foster-mother, Mahain Anka, and her family. 
She was for many years the most influential person at his court, 
and her son, Adham Khun Koka, was one at fiis ^'-enerals. When 
this man actually stabbed the Emperor’s minister, Muhammad 
Khan Atka, it is remarked by the Muslim historian that Akhar’s 
wrath caused him to forget the wisftaf (‘connexion') which 
bound him to the assassin's mother, and to onler his summary 
execution. The murdered minister and his son, Axiz, were re¬ 
lated to Akbar through another foster-mother. Aziz succeeded 
his father in power, but proved trouhlesonie and contumucious ; 
the Emperor, however, refused to inflict any but the lightest 
punishment on him, saying: ‘Between me and Aziz there is a 
stream of milk which I cannot cross’ (Malleson, Akbar, Oxford, 

1890, p. 177X 

The titles an^a, atka, koka, here used to designate 
the foster-mother, her husband, and their son, are 
Turkish words in use among the nomadic tribes 
from whom the Mughal Emperors drew their origin ; 
and the sentiment which Akbar acknowledged can¬ 
not l>e ascribed to the infiuence of the Muham. faith 
wdiich he and his people had embraced (lie was far 
from being a devout Muslim), but marks the preval¬ 
ence of the cn.stom of fosterage among the 'I'urco- 
Tatar nomads of Central Asia. The custom ami 
the associated sentiment no doubt grew up among 
them under conditions of life broadly similar to 
those which obtained over most of Arabia. Among 
these tribes, as among the Arabs, the tie of milk 
seems to have been from immemorial times equiva¬ 
lent to blood-relationship. The Osman Turks allow 
to a foster-broth(;r free access to the harim, which 
is otherwise permitted only to near kinsmen (A. 
Vamliery, Das 7'urkcnvolk, Leipzig, 1H85, p. 216). 
A cliieftain’s foster-brothers are found among his 
closest adherents, on whom he relies in the hour of 
need (Elias and Itos.s, Ta'rih-i Jiashidi, London, 
1898, p. 459, note). The same trait will be noted 
in the ease of the Irish and Scotti.sh tribesmen. 

4. Circassians. — The Oriental peo])Ies agree, as a 
rule, in regarding the act of nursing at the breast 
as the essence of the foster-kinship, which there¬ 
fore centre.s in the person of the foster-mother: it 
is only a.s related to her that the re.st of the foster¬ 
kindred come into ac.eount. Witli the Circassians, 
however, the foster-father seems to be of more im¬ 
portance. 

‘The son of a CircasHian chief in taken from home and con- 
Bigned to the charpe of a tutor or foster-father, called an aUalik ; 
and, until he attain the age when his education is supposed to 
be complete, it is considered as an unpardonable weakness in the 
real father to desire to see his child. Boys are regarded rather 
as the property of the tribe than of the piirents; and, should 
the latter have neglected to choose an attalik tor their son, any 
one who feels disposed may offer to undertake the charge. 
There are even instances of an enthusiastic educator carrying 
off a pupil by force ; and this is not by Circassian law a punish¬ 
able offence ’ (L. Moser, Vaucasns, London, 185(5, p. 3‘Z). The 
r61e of the attalik is here very similar to that of the aiU in Ire¬ 
land or the/bstri in Scandinavia (see below). 

11. Euhopeans.—i. Slavs. — The European 
peoples do not, as a rule, lay the same stress as the 
Orientals on the function of th(? fo.ster-mother, nor 
is milk-relationship generally regarded as a bar to 
marriage. An exception must, however, be made 
in regard to the Slavs of sovitliern and eastern 
Europe, who, inlliienced perhaps by their Muham. 
neighbours, consider the union of foster-kindred 
as unlawful. Foster-children (and also adopted 
children) are regarded in the same light as the 
natural ollspring, and the foster-child l>ears the 
name of the foster-father so long as it remains in 
his house (Maine, Early Law and Custom, I^ondon, 

1891, p. 257 ; F. S. Krauss, Sitte und Branch der 
Siidslaven, Vienna, 1885, pp. 10, 14, 602). 

2 . Greeks and Romans. — The two European 
nations which were the first to reach a high level of 
civilization are those among whom the relationship 
is of least importance. Neither Greek nor Latin 
has any special term to denote foster-kinship, nor 
is it recognized by Greek or Roman Law. Isolated 


cases no doubt are to be found, and there are in¬ 
dications that under the later Roman Empire (as 
in the Parisian world of the IHth cent.) fashionable 
women sometimes got rid of domestic hurdeus by 
putting their children out to mir.se in the country. 
An edict of the Emperors Honorius and Theod() 8 iu,s 
(dated A.D. 409 and incorporated in the I'/wodusian 
Code) forbids parents to entrust their oilspring in 
this way to the care of shepherds, a class that w as 
held in very ill esteem : 

‘Nemo curialiiim plebeiorum possessorninve filios suoa iiulri- 
enduB poatorihus tradat. Aliis vtro ruHticaniH, ut fieri twlet, 
nutriendos dari non vetainus’ (C'otf, 'I'heodos., ed. G. IIuiicl, 
Botin, 184‘2, p. 009). 

Foundlings .—A different type of fosterage re¬ 
ceives special treatment in Roman J.aw. I’his 
arose from the custom of exjiosing new-born infant.s 
which the parents did not desire to rear. It some¬ 
times happened that the nnfortnnatt! babe was 
re.sciied and brought up by strangers from motives 
of compa.s.sion or convenience. 'I'he story of Dedi¬ 
pus and the plots of many Greek eoimtdies afford 
examples. In Rome, tlie codes of the hittw Empire 
define the rights of the fosterer (nufritur) in .such 
cases. The Codex Theodosianus, adopting the 
principle of an edict of Constantine, lays down 
(lib. V. tit. 8 ) that any tuie who rears an infant 
thus exposed acquires full rights over it, and may 
treat the foundling as his son or his slave, at 

{ ileasure. If the actual father desire.s to recover 
lis child, he must give in exchange a slave of equal 
value, or pay an ecjuivalent sum. Similar pro¬ 
visions art: found in the semi-Roman codes of 
various barbarian peoples who w ere in contact with 
the Empire, and among whom the exposing of 
children was a common jiractice. The statute just 
quoted was incorjiorated in the Lex Jlornana 
lifrfiea of the 8 th century (see Capituhmi Hegutn 
Frmicorxun, cxliv., in Canciani, Barbarorum, Leges 
AvtiqiKv, Venice, 1781, iii. 274). A further de¬ 
velopment is added in the J.avvs of tlie Visigoths 
(r. A.l). 654), w here the actual parents, if identified, 
are laid under a formal obligation to red(!em the 
child ; if they fail to do so, they are to sufler exile 
for life, and the judex tcrritorii is directed to pay 
the redemption ju ice out of tl)e father’.s jirojierty ; 
or, if the father has nothing, he is to become a 
.‘<lave in idace of his son, who is to go free. It is 
further laid down that, if |>arents entru.st a child 
to another jierson, the fosterer is to be jiaid annu¬ 
ally a shilling (solidum) for each year of the child’s 
age, up to the age of ten, after which his service 
is to be taken a.s equivalent to his keej). It is, of 
course, imjjossibh) to say whether such enactments 
were really operative among the rude nations for 
w'hom they were framed. 

The attempt to enforce the jterformarice of paren¬ 
tal duties w'a.s no doubt due to the grow ing infiuence 
of the Church, to which the juactice of exjiosing 
children was luiturally rejuignant. The Formulae 
l!iir'inondi, which i)robahly rejiresent the practice 
of the trar.tus Turoiiensis (Touraine), sjieak of a 
class of officials called matricularii, w hose special 
duty it was to take cliarge of foundlings. These 
infants were usually left at the cluirch-door by 
stealth ; the matricularii had to take care of tliem 
and induce charitable j>ersonB to receive them into 
their families. The Synods of Vaison (A.D. 442) 
and Arles (A.D. 443’) laid down canons dealing 
with this question. 

Cf. liefflc, Hist, of the Couneih, Ekip. tr., Edinh. 1883, III. 
16G, I7l ; l’\mnuUv Sirrnondi, in Caiifiani, iii. 410. 438; gee algo 
liegino, de Reel. Discipl., Paris, 1671, lib. ii. §§ (50-72. 

The methods adopted by the metlheval Church are 
still in force in the Balkan States (F. S. Krauss, 
587). In the more progressive countries the care 
of waifs and de.stitute ^lildren is generally recog¬ 
nized as a public duty, and is entrusted either to 
Foundling Hospitals and similar institutions, or 
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to foster-parents, who are ))aid for tl)eir trouble 
either by the State or by lo(;al authorities 
art, ‘ Found)iripj Hospitals ’). 

3 . Anglo-Saxons. — After the introduction of 
Christianity into Fn;^dand, tliese duties were dis- 
cdiarged by pious women [Augustine, 

Ep. ad Banifac. Tiie laws of King Ine j>ro- 

vide an allowance for any one who takes charge of 
a foundling ; and other early laws deline the rights 
of foster parents on lines similar to those laid 
down l>y the Codex The.odosianus. Fosterage by 
desire of the parents seems to have been j)revalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons. Augustine, in the 
Epistle just referred to, complains that mothers 
are apt to delegate to others the duty of nursing 
their children ; and the early Church set its face 
against the practice, but it was too deeply rooted 
to be easily suppressed. Thorpe asserts that the 
custom of fosterage was as prevalent among the 
Anglo-Saxons as among the Scandinavian nations 
{Ancient Laws and Institutes of Kiujland^ London, 
1840, Glossary, s.v. 'Foster’). It should be ob¬ 
served, however, that the words fdstre and its 
derivatives, on which he seems to rely, are used of 
nursing in general, whether in the home of the 
parents or elsewhere (cf. T. Wright, Womankind 
in Western Europe^ iiondon, 1869, p, 55). But there 
is other evidence to show that the custom was very 
general: < 5 . 7 ., the eHorts made both by ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities and by kings to check the abuses, 
and even crimes, which occasionally arose from the 
carelessness or treachery of foster-parents. 

Thus, Kenelin, son of Kenwulf, king of Mercia, was murdered 
in infancy by i\iB fosterer in order to clear tlie way to the throne 
for hit aunt Quendreda (for other cxamj’b’s, see J. Thrupp, 
Tht Anglo-Saxon Home, London, 1862, p. 8.3f.). 

Such instances might sugge.st that the relationship 
did not possess the same .sanctity among the Anglo- 
Saxons as in Scandinavia or in Ireland. But it is 
natural to suppose that, as a rule, a strong allec 
tion did subsist between fo.ster-parents and their 
charges. 

Both King Edgar and King Athelstan showed their gratitude 
to their fost^er-rnotiiera by bcHtowing on them subHlantiul grants 
of land (.Sharon Turner, Uiut. of the Anglo-Saxons, London, 
1862, iii. 6-7). 

4. Scandinavians.—In Scandinavia the custom 
attains a much higher development, and it is to 
be noted that the word fOstr, with its derivatives, 
belongs originally to the Scandinavian branch of 
the Germanic languages, whence it was early 
borrowe<l by the Northern dialect of Engli.sh. In 
primitive Norway, as oksewhere in the ruder stages 
of society, it sometirne.s happened that children 
exposed at birth were reareu by strangers, and 
that this charitabh? ollice i)roduced a mutual afl'eo- 
tion of great strength (Da.sent, Burnt Njdl, London, 
1861, preface, xxv). But, as a rule, fosterage was 
undertaken by the wish of the parents; examples 
are to be met with on every page of the Norse and 
Icelandic Sagas, and the native codes legislate 
specially for this kind of relationsliij). 

(1) Characteristic, features. —The maternal office 
performed by the foster-mother is not here, as in 
the Last, the essential point; it is rather the 
foster-father (fdstri) who plays the leading part. 
The charge of the child does not always begin from 
infancy, and it is usually continued to the verge of 
manhood. According to the Icelandic code of law 
known as the Grdgds (tit. xxi.), the age of sixteen 
is the normal limit of the period ; but in the Sagas 
it often lasts to eighteen or even later {Ilerverar 
Saga, ed. P. F. de Suhm, Copenhagen, 1875, p. 81). 
The fosterer does not merely rear the child; he 
undertakes its whole education. 

In the Vdlsunga Saga, Sigurd's foeter-fathor instructs him 
in idroitir, chess and runes, and teaches him to speak foreign 
tongues (du Chaillu, Viking Age, London, 1889, ii. 46 ). So, in 
the Droplav(itir-Kona Saga, Bessi the Wise, in offering to foster ! 
the son of Droplauga, promises expressly to teach him his own j 
wisdom (Sagan aj Ounnlaugi Ormstungu ok Skalld-llaffni, ' 


Copenhagen, 1775, p. 48, note). Often the boy's education is 
completed by his being taken as a comrade on expeditions of 
adventure and piracy (Dasent, Orkneyinga Saga, Rolls Series, 
1894, p. 2‘20). A knowledge of law being an important branch 
of knowledge, NjAl teaches it to Thoriiall, so that he becomes 
tlie greatest lawyer in Iceland (Dasent, liurnt jSjdl, i. 82). The 
crafty Thrond teaches Sigmund ‘ how to bring all kinds of law- 
suits, and how to get his own rights and those of others’ (York 
Powell, Feereyinga Saga, Iiondon, 1896, p. 7.6). 

Such cases ju-stify the so-ying f/dr dun ai hregdrtil 
fdstrs, ‘ the fostenng is a quarter 01 the man ’ 
(Cleashy-VigfuBSon, s.v. * F6str’). 

In many ca.ses tlie foster-father gives part of his 

f iroperty to hi.s foster-son. The amount that may 
»e thus conveyed is limited by the ancient law in 
the interest of the firoper heirs {Norges Gamle 
Love, Christiania, 1846, 1 . 213) ; but in the Sagas 
the foster-son is sometimes made heir to half or all 
hi.s fo.sterer’s property (K. Kaalund, in Aarbdgerfor 
nordisk Oldkynaighed og Historie, 1870, p. 279). 

(2) Strength of sentiment .—The affection which 
sprang from this relationship is described as of 
extreme intensity, both as between foster-child and 
foster-parents, and as between foster-brethren ; as 
in Ireland, it is said to have been even stronger 
than the tie of consanguinity. 

When Thorhall, one of NjiiVs foster-sonB, heard of NJAI’s death, 
he was so violently moved that ' he swelled all over and a stream 
of blood burst forth from both his ears, and could not be 
staunched, and he fell into a swoon * (Burnt Fjdl, 11. 196). 

A violation of this sentiment is regarded as an 
offence against the natural charities. 

The tragic motive of the Laxdcela Saga consists In the gradual 
estrangement brought about by the machinations of a wicked 
woman between the foster-brothers Belli and Kjartan, which 
issues in a fratricidal conflict. Attacked unwillingly by Bolli, 
Kjartan flings away his weapons, saying: ‘ I am much more 
fain to take my death from you than to cause the same to you 
myself ’ (Laxdada Saga, tr. M.A.O. Press, Ijondon, 1899, p. 178). 

The term ‘foster-brothers’ came to he extended 
to those who had gone through the ceremony of 
swearing brotherhood, as in the so-called Pdst- 
braedra Saga. (Thi.s rite is described in Vigfu.sson 
and York l^owell, Origines I.'ilandica’,, Oxford, 
1905, i. 319 and in art. Brotherhood [Artificial], 
vol. ii. p. 857 ; cf. Dasent, (jisli, Edinburgh, 1866, 
p. 23.) The proper term for such a ‘ sworn-brother ’ 
IS, however, eidorddr or svarabrddr (see Vigfusson 
and York Powell, Corpus Poeticurn Boreale, Oxford, 
1883, i. 424). 

(3) Reasons of special development. —The causes 
which gave the practice of fosterage peculiar im- 

E ortance in Scandinavia must be sought in the bar- 
arous and violent condition of society de.scrif.)ed 
in the Norse and Icelandic Sagas. The weaker 
man, unable to secure the safety of his household, 
could gain the protection of a stronger neighbour 
by fostering his son. Or, again, one who found 
himself isolated and threatened by enemies might 
acquire in this way the support of powerful friends. 

In the Firreyinga Saga the crafty and treacherous Thrond, 
being a kiiiless man, takes to himself foster-sons from three 
different families. Tord of Oeirulfsore, in the Vigaglurns Saga, 
is fosterer to one of Helge Asbj^rnsojj’s children ; being con¬ 
victed of theft, he refuses to pay the usual fine, saying that 
would be little good he should get by fostering Helge 
Asbjrtrnson’s son, if he should have to pay the penalty hi a case 
like that! ’ 

The fosterer is therefore, a.s a rule, in a position 
of inferiority to the parents of his charge : hence 
the saying that ‘ he is the lesser man 'mio fosters 
another’s child * (Cleasby-Vigfusson, s.v. ‘ Barn- 
fdatr ’), 

This maxim may be illustrated by a tale which is told In the 
Saga of Harald ifirfager (S. l.iaing, Ileimskringla'^, I.rf)ndon, 
1880, 1. 391-4). Athelstan of England had tricked Harald into 
nerforming an act which might be construed as a form of 
homage to the English king. Wishing to pay him back In kind, 
Harald sent his infant son, the child of a servant-girl, to Athel- 
Btan under the charge of Ilauk. On being admitted to the 
king's presence, Hauk advanced and set the child on the king's 
knee; and, when Athelstan asked what this meant, he replied ; 
Harald the king bids thee foster the child of his servant-girl.' 
Taking a child on one's knee (kn/aetja) was among Germanic 
peoples the usual form of accepting parentage. Athelstan was 
very angry, but presently accepted the situation, and brought 
up the boy, who grew up to be king Hakon. Harald wa« da- 
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lighted at the sucres!* of hia retort, ' for it ie the oommon 
ODHervation of all people,’ ftiys the chronicler, ‘that the man 
who foHters another's children is of less consideralion than the 
other.’ 

Instances are, however, to be found where the 
otter to undertake the tdiarge of a hoj is made as 
an overture of friendsltip, as when Heidrek, in the 
Herverar Snga 111), otters to foster the son of 
tlie king of Gardariki; the queen’s advice to her 
husband on this occasion shows that it was danger¬ 
ous to refuse such a jiroposal wlicn made hy a 
formidable and ruthless warrior. Again, the person 
who offers fosterage may be an equal or superior, 
and his intention may be to make reparation for 
injuries done, hy thus acce[)ting the inferior posi¬ 
tion, So Njjil undertakes to foster the boy llaus- 
kuld, whose father has been slain by NjiU’s son 
Skarphedin (Burnt Njdl, ii. 59). 

(4) Fosterage as a legal eontract. —The ancient 
law's of Scandinavia give the foster-father a legal 
.status, and define hi.s rights and obligations in 
respect to the foster-child and the actual father. 
The parties enter into a regular contract, and the 
foster-father receives a ceitain amount of money 
or goods or land to defray his exjtenses. If either 
side fails to fulfil its part of the l)argain, the law 
provides conijtensation. Tlius, if the (djild i.s with¬ 
drawn hy the father, he (!annot recover the money 
he has y>aid ; while, if the fosterer sends tlie chihl 
home before the proj)er time, or if he does his part 
so badly that the father is justified in witlnlrawing 
his child, he must refund a proportion of the amount 
paid to him (Grngds, tit. x.xi. ; Gamle Lore, i. 2 K 6 , 
§ 88 ). In some cases re(J 0 gniz(^d by the Grdgds no 
payment is made by the fatlier, fosterage htdng 
given in consideration of benefits rendered or 
promised. The case of an orphan is Hpc<hally 
provided for : if ho i.s reared by a person not legally 
rosponsilde for his nurtine, the fosterer may claim 
a fee (fdstrlaun) out of any property which may 
come to the foster-son, or out of any wergild whicb 
may he adjudged for injury done to him- [)rovidod 
ahvays that the person who makes such a claim 
has formally undertaken the dutic.s of a foster- 
father. By so doing he acquires the rights and 
undcrtake.s the liabilities of the natural parent: 
he is entitled to make claims on ludialf of his 
fo.ster-son, and is respon.sible for claim.s made 
against him. 

Thus, when Hi^miurid in the Feerepinga Saga (as above, pp. 
8a-;J8) clHims wergild from Throiid for the murder of his father 
Breste, Thrond, as a countorstroke, undertakeB the fosterage of 
Ijaf, whose father had been slain by Sigmund, and makes a 
cross-claim against .Siginund for wergild on behalf of l^af. 
Under the ancient Uwlathingsdov, either of a pair of foster- 
brothers has the right to demand a wergild of 1‘2 aura for the 
death of his fellow from the slayer (Gatnie Love, i. 80, 8 ‘2.S9). 

In all this legislation there is much that is closely 
similar to the provisions of the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland ; the whole conception of the foster¬ 
relationship is much the .same, and there are 
striking coincidences in points of detail, 

5 . Gaedelic Celts of Ireland.—( 1 ) Legal enact- 
ments. —Kefcicnees to the subject of fosterage 
are scattered throughout the live volumes of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland (which, it must be re¬ 
membered, do not constitute a code and have no 
historical unity). The most important locus is 
the Cdin Inrraith, or Law' of Fosterage-Fee (ii. 
146-192). The term iarraith answers to the Scan¬ 
dinavian fdstrlaun, and denotes the value in money 
or kind made over to the fosterer by the parents. 
The amount of this fee is fixed on a scale varying 
according to rank, a higher rate being charged for 
girl.s than for luiys. Provision i.s made, as in Scandi¬ 
navian law, only with more detail, for the termina¬ 
tion of the arrangement on either side, and for 
comp>ensation to he made by the foster-parents in 
ease of neglect or of harm done to their charge. 
The treatment which the foster-child receives is to 


vary according to tlie rank of the parents and the 
amount of the iarraith. Kules are laid do^vn as to 
gradations of food and dress, w’ith a minuteness 
that belongs to artificial theory rather Mian actual 
practice (for details, .see Chii.dhkn [Celtic], § 7 ). 
The foster-father is to teach the useful ami agiee 
able arts, especial stress lieing laid on riding. He 
has the right of inflicting castigation and other 

f mnishments in case of misbehaviour ; on the other 
land, he is matle responsilde for mi.schief done hy 
the foster-child, so far as this can he ascribed to 
his own neglect or ill teaching. His functions thus 
include those of a tutor ; the impoi tance of the 
moral influence so exercised gave rise to a saying 
to the eflei-t that fostering is tw’o-thirds of a child’s 
nature (O’Donovan, Battle of Magh Rath, Dublin, 
1842, p. 294). As one man might foster several 
hoys. It is clear that in a more settled state of 
.soi'iefy the fostcr-f.-ifher would easily pass into a 
schoolmaster. And, in fact, the term aite may 
mean either ‘ fo.ster-father ’ or ‘tutor,’ and the 
derivative aitechas or uideachas is in modern Irish 
the regular equivahmt of ‘ education ’; so also dalta 
is an ambiguous term meaning sometimes ‘ foster¬ 
ling’ and sometiiiie.s ‘ pupil.’ 'J'lie relations between 
tutor and pnjiil are expressly recognized by the 
Law's as constituting a distinct species of fosterage ; 
a se(d-ion of the Gdin Ldiiamna, or Law of Social 
Connexions, defines the mutual obligations of the 
‘ teaching foster-father ’ (aite forcetail) and hispujiil 
(Laws, ii. .‘t49). Maine has pointed out tiie analogy 
iietween this relationship and that whicli subsists 
betw'eeii the Brahman and his disciple (Early In¬ 
stitutions, 242). In e(;clesiastical documents, such 
as the Lives of the Saints, the same terminology is 
emj)loyed to <5csignate the spiritual teacher and the 
pious youths who come to live with him and receive 
instruction in the Faith. 

It is significant that in the Cdin Iarraith the 
foster-mother (muime) is barely mentioned. It is 
true that this omission is to .some extent made good 
by paragraphs ill tlie Cdin Ldnnwnei (Laws, ii. 1149); 
but there can be no d<jubl that among the Gaedels, 
as in Scamlinavia, the foster-father was the pivot of 
the relationship. 

In the Laws, as is natural, fosterage is regarded 
mainly as a contract for mutual advantage. Yet 
even bere it is ex])ressly stated that it may he 
undertaken for love ; and, even w here a considera¬ 
tion is paid, it is recognized tliat the relationship 
estahlisued does not end with the termination of 
actual fosterage, which is fixed at the age of 17 
for boys, 14 for girls (Lav\s, ii. 176, 198). A 
durable connexion has been created, described as 
Idnumnas —a term which ordinarily denotes the 
most intimate of all relations, that of husband and 
W'ife. When the foster-father returns his charge 
to the parents, be gives parting gifts (sedit gairi- 
techta), which are, in fact, the assertion of a last¬ 
ing claim on the gratitude and good oflices of the 
foster-child (Laws, ii. 190). 

(2) Historical evidence. —There is much uncer¬ 
tainty as to the period in which the Irish Laws 
first took definite shape, and it is difficult to judge 
how closely their theory corresponds witli actual 
usage ; hut there can ho no doubt that tlieir enact¬ 
ments in regard to fosterage are founded on a 
custom which was inwoven with the life and 
habits of the Gnedels as far hack as they are 
knowm to us. It is already in vigour in the 
legends of the Ulaid (the cycle of Conchobar and 
Cuchulainn), w'hich repre.sent a state of .society 
perhafJK as old as the Christian era ; and it meets 
us at every tuni in Iri.sh literature and history, 
dow'ii to the break-up of the old tribal system 
about the year I 60 O. Even in the 17th ana 18th 
centuries it still lingered in certain regions. 

In Ireland, as in Scandinavia, it was deemed an 
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honour arul advantaj."« to be allowed to rear the 
Hon of a powerful chieftain, and thus establish a 
claim to favour and protection. A jiassaf^e in the 
Laivs (ii. 285) seems to imjily that fostering could 
be undertak(*n only by ])ers(»rjs who stood in a 
certain degree of consanguinity to the parents. 
This may have betm the rule in very primitive 
times, or it may liave been a point of artilicial 
theory, not really observed in practice; at all 
events, if tlu're ever was such a restriction, it 
must ha\'e disejipeared very eaijy. As a rule, no 
doubt, the foster-j)arents belonged to the satne 
clan as the fathe.r, but this was not always the 
ease. The son of a noble house often had several 
fost er(!rs. 

At tli<‘ liirth of Cuflmlainn, wlvo wu.b nephew to the powerful 
kinjj; (lonehohnr uuk; Ni-ssa, and whose future ^jreatnefis was 
foretold hy Druid^^, a (‘onijietition at ojiee arose for the privilejre 
of fosterini; the child (Tlnirneyweii, .S'nj/en oifj,- ilein alien 1 rlaml, 
llerlin, llXif, p. (11), The d.-oaditer of another kiiiK, Kocliaid 
SillMiide, had twelve fosier-falhers ((7>. (>:(). When St. Tatrick 
preached m the (hiiij^hlers of Km;,' I,;ep:aire, aiuf told 1 hem of 
the j^reatneHH of Cod, they asked, amont: oilier questions, 
whether many had fostered (iod’s Son, impljinp that LIuh 
would be a teat of IIIm rank and power (Joyce, Soe. Hist, of 
Anc. Ireland, ii. 17). In tho latest, days of the old national 
life we find the same view exf'ressed. Fynes M<trison saya that 
women of pood wealth Heek with preat ambition to imrHe the 
chihlren of lords and pciitlcmen, ‘not for any profit, hut 
ratJier sjieiidinp much upon t hem while they live, and piviiip 
them wlien they die sometimes more t han to their own children. 
liuL they do it, only to have the prolcctioii and loveof the parents 
whose children they nurse' (Itinerary, in U. K. Falkiner’s JLlus- 
tratUms oj Irish llistDry, liondori, iskd, p. 318). 

Acccrdiiig to Sir .John Ditvics (in H. Morlcy’s 
Ireland under KllzaUelh and. James London, 
181)0, j). 21)0), the jioorcr ttnd w<;ak<!r sometimes 
aetiijilly houghi the ‘alteragfi’ of a ‘potent and 
rich’ man’s cliiJilrcn—an inversion of the principle 
of iarraith described above. It i.s jnobable that, 
during the ceiit,uri(;s of constant warfare with the 
English invtidcrs, tho desire to gain protection and 
support gave additional strtmgl h to tho system of 
fosterage, and irn[)art(!d fr(tsh intensity to the feel¬ 
ing by wliich foster-kind red were united. 

(3) Strength of scritiment. —d’he feeling referred 
to had always been one of singular power. Evtuy- 
where in tlm older literature the th( h(‘tween foster- 
father find fosler-cliil(l, or between fostt^r-hrothers, 
is reg.'irded as equivalent to the ties of blood. 

In the (flic of Uomin and his son Mailfothartip, the latter’s 
two foslci -brothers are his trustiest comjianions : one of them 
dies with him, tlie oMicr avenpes his deafh (‘Finpal Itoniiin.’ 
in lii'ei xiii. (1SU‘2]36S). In the tale of the Battle of Mfiph liatli 
(ed. O’Donovan, pj>. 13.'), Idl, etc.), Kiiip Domnall is throuphout, 
deejily concerned about tho personal safety of his foster son, 
Conpal Cloen, thouph the latter is in rebellion apainst him. 
When circiimsLaiices force men so connected into conflict, the 
BituatioTi is felt to ho pocniliarly Irapic, as in tlie combat hetween 
Cuchulainn and Fcr Diml (IC. llidl, Vnrhullin Sana, I.oikIom, 
18U8, p. 18(1 ff.), or in the dc'struction of (Jonaire hy ids foster- 
bretiiren, the prandsons of Dunn Desa ('I'ogail ilruidne l)d 
Derga, ed. W. Stokes, in llCel .\xii. [IUO‘3]). 

Giruldus Cambrensis in the T2th cent. (Topng. 
Hihcrn. iii. 2.3) ami many Itnglish writers and 
politicians of the Elizabethan ]»eriod hear ein- 
pliatic testimony to the binding forcte of this 
all fifth men t. 

‘In the ojiinioii of this people,’ sa.vB Sir John Davies (as 
above. )». ‘3!>ti). ‘ fost.eriiip hath always been a stronper alliance 
than blood, and the fosUT children do love and are beloved of 
(lieir fosler-fat hers and their sent more than of their own 
nfitural parents and kindred, and do jiarticipate of their means 
more frankly, and do adhere to llicm in all fortunes with more 
affection and constancy.’ Stanihurst (de Helms in Hihernia 
gestis, Antwer)), 1.').S4, p. -fO) and Fynes Morisori (|). 31!») speak 
in smdlar terms, and Spenser (ITVie of the State of Irelaml 
I tllobe ed., l.omlon, Bklfi, p. 636")) dewribes a scene 

e(|ually harharous and imprcssii e, when, after the execution of 
Murrotiph O’Brien, his old foster-motlier flunp herself on the 
pround and drank the blood that flowed from the headless 
corjise. 

(4) Politiral significance. —The passion which 
inspired such actions was to Englishmen nuufilly 
unaccountable and therefore repugnant; and its 
consequences were politically inconvenient. A re¬ 
lationship so wide-spread and so intimate formed 
H -iM-ial cement of great tenacity, and helped to 


solidify the tribal system which the conquering 
race was above all things anxious to undermine. 
If a native leader had a turbulent and dangerous 
following, it was apt to be comiminded by a foster- 
brotlu^r, who clung to him with desperate loyalty. 

The Stale Papers BUfqilv iriKtances in point. When the .Supan 
Earl of Deamond was finally hunted down, the only man left 
with him was his foster-brother, Thomas O’Feiphey (It. Bapwell, 
Ireland under the Tudors, I.rf)ndon, 1890, iii. .301). See also 
J. Perrott’s rejiort as to the fosterer of Turlouph Lynaph 
O’Neill (Calendar of State Papers [Ireland], l.'j74-ir)Br), p. xxii). 

Another circumstance gave a formid.’ihle exten¬ 
sion to the inlluence of tho emstom. 'I'lni relation- 
shiji was not conliiied to the family of (he fosterer, 
hut might be acfqqite.d by the whole sept to which 
he belonged. Examples of this are given by 
O’Curry [Manners and Customs, ii. 375), who goes 
HO far as to assert (ii. 355) that fosLerhood ‘ was 
generally that of a whole family or tribe',’ and 
that ‘ in very many (qises it became a bond of 
friendsbiji and alliance between two or more 
tribes and even iirovince.s.’ This is an exaggera¬ 
tion ; it is more [irobable that the ti ihc was con- 
(terned only when the fosterling was the son of an 
imjiortant chief. Such cases are to he met with 
frequently in Elizabethan times. 

Iliiph Hoe O’Donnell, horn about l.')7‘2, was fostered hy ehief- 
tains of the 0’I>onnells and Me-Swineys ami al.so hi (tie 
O’Cahans, thus unitinp tlie sni»))ort of three of the Ktroiipest 
clans in the north of Ireland {lAje of Hugh Hoe O'HoniwU, ed. 
D. Murphy, Dulilin. IKlF), jircf. xxxii). Tlie strenplh of the 
famous .Shane O’Neill is rt'iiortcd to lie ‘ not in the nohilily nor 
yet ill his kinsmen and hrotln rs, but in his foster-hroDier.s the 
O’Donnellauphs, about 3IK) pentlemen ’(Calendar of Stale Pajiera 
(Ireland), l.'idJ-1073, p. 333; cf. Iiitrod. to thi.s volume, )). .\v). 
In a de.scription of the slate of Ldster in KiSO the (Juitis and 
llapaiis are 8i>okeii of colleetively as fosterers of the Eurl of 
Tyrone (Cal. Htate Papers, 1608 Kill), Inlrod. p. x). 

It was not only tlie cohesion thus impart(;d to 
tlie tribal .system that imi(i(‘, the custom ohjection- 
ahle to ICnglish politicians. They saw in it oik; of 
the main induences which tendtid to merge the 
English settlers in the native jioimlation. Tli(:i 
Statute of Kilkenny in 1307 declared fosterage and 
gossijircd het.W(*en I'diglisli and Irish to he high 
treason ; and ‘ fosterage and alliiinec with the 
Irish’ headed the list of charges for which the 
.seventh Earl of Kildare and eighth Earl of Des¬ 
mond sullered attainder, and the latter exeemtion, 
in the year 1468 (DNB). Nevertheless, the Statute 
of 1307 soon hecHTiie inoperative in this respect. 
Sussex, writing in 1557, (umqilains that it is not 
put in execution (Cal. State Papers, 150*)-1573, p. 
138). Eynes Morison (ji. 200) c-Imsscs fosterage, 
along with intermarriage, among the live main 
causes which combined to alienate the Anglo-Irish 
from the English connexion. At the very end of 
tlie lOtli c(mt. Spenser (p. 075"-) declares that the 
hhiglish settlers lend to ‘become nieie Irish, with 
marrying with them, fostering with them, and 
combining with them against the Quimti.’ Amid 
the general efl'aeoment of native institutions which 
followed the snppres.sion of Tyrone’s rebellion, 
fosterage disappeared, though traces of the custom 
persist in later days. 

6 . Gaedels of Scotland.- As the Scottish High¬ 
landers were originally an ollshoot of the Irish 
race, it is not sniqirisirig to find that fosterage 
prevailed amongst, tliem also. It did not attain 
the same political inqiortance here as in Ireland, 
but tliere is sullicient evidence to show that it was 
equally common and associated with an equally 
powerful sentiment. Two striking exarnjdes of 
the devotion displayed hy fostei-hr<;thers are 
cited hy Sir Waller Scott in the preface to his 
Fair Maid of Perth. As the native social sj'stem 
lasted unbroken in the Highlands longer than in 
Ireland, thi.s charatdc’ristic feature survived later. 
Dr. Johnson found it still in vigour when he visited 
the Hebrides in 1773. His Journal describes in 
detail the arrangements made between foster- 
parents and the fathers of their charges (A Journen 
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to the Western Islands, London, 1876, p. 118). 
bkene {Celtic Scotland, Edinburgh, 1876-80, iii. 2i21) 
gives four examples of written contracts of foster¬ 
age, the late.st of which dates from 1665. They 
eonfirm the accuracy of Dr. .lohnsotrs statements, 
and agree in princijde w ith the Irish Cdin larraith 
a.iready quoted. The obligation of the foster- 
iather and the parent, and tlui share of exj)en.ses 
to he borne by each of the parties, are very precisely 
specified. 

7 . Wales.—Among the Brythonic races the 
evidence of fosterage is much more meagre than 
witli their (Jaedelic relations. The remains of 
Breton and (airnish literature are too slight to 
furnish any information, hut in the Mahinogion 
instances are found sutKcdent to show that the 
custom held a certain place in the ymmitive life 
of the Welsh jieople (see the. tales of Beredur, 
Kulhwch, and Bran wen, in Lady C, (Tuest’s 
Mahinogion, Tanidou and Llandovery, 1849, i. 313, 
ii. 250, iii. 114). 

The references to the subject in the Ancient 
Laws of Wales are casual and unimportant in 
comparison w itb the elaborate provisions found in 
the Irish Laws; but they inn)ly that it was a 
common practic^e for a no\)le to allow his sons to 
t»e fo.stered in the house of a serf {ailU or taeog). 
If such fosterage lasted a year and a day, the boy 
thereby acquired a right to a share in the goods of 
his foster-father (Ancient Laws of Wales, London, 
1841, pp. 95, 393). No such right seems to have 
existed in the case of freehold (hreyr) land. 

The sons of kings setjm to have been frequently 
brouglit up in no))le houses. The early Latin Life 
if St. Samson, avIio lived in the 6 th <!ent., sneaks 
of his ])arents' families as Ixnng of high rank and 
losterers of kings (altrices regum) (AS, 28 Jul., 
\ i. 574). (Tiraldus Caml)iensis declares (hat in Ins 
t ime this usage led to (uvil discord, as the nobles 
\\ ho had thus ieare<l tluj diflerent sons of a royal 
house took each of them the side of his owm foster- 
son, and pusht'tl his interests against hi.s brothers’. 

(iiraldus adds that truer friendships are accordingly 
to h(; found existing between foster-brothers than 
betw’een brothers in blood (Descriptio Cambrice, 
lib. ii. cap. 4, 9). 

A reiimrkablo instance of this is quoted in J. E. Lloyd’s 
History 0 / Wales, ii. 54S). When, on the death of Owain 
(Jwynedd, war broke out aniont; his survivin^j children, and his 
>^00 llywel was defeated and slain by his half-brothers, he was 
defended to tlie last by the seven sons of his foster-father 
(Jadifor, who died tig-htinj; round him. 

Sir J. (Welsh I'eophA, London, 1902, p. 

207 , note) .suggests that the explanation of the 
custom of fosterage in Wales is to be sought in the 
character of the marriage-contract and the division 
of the children on the .se|)aration of tlie parents. 
But thi.s theory is at variance with the whole 
treatment ui the sulqcct in Irish law, and it is not 
likely that the custom had dill'ercnt origins in 
two neighbouring peoples of kindred race. It i.s 
perhaps more likely, as is suggested by Anwyl (see 
Childuen [Celtic], § l), that it was connected 
with sonic nrimitive tabu which forbade tlie father 
to sec his children until they had reached a certain 
:ige (cf. the account of the Circaskiian practice 
(juoted above, I. § 4). Whatever the origin of 
fosterage may have been, the evidence here col¬ 
lected indicates that it is most likely to develop 
and assume importance in a di.sturhcd and unor¬ 
ganized condition of society, where the individual, 
not being able to reljy on a central authority or on 
corporate social instinct, is led to seek seciirity by 
laying OTeat stress on family ties, and by giving to 
artifici^ relationships the .same sanctity as to the 
natural obligations of blood-kinshij). 

I.iTKiiATURB.—For diBcussiuna and doscriptions of fosterage 
ill different countries, see especially the following ; H. S. 
Maine, Lectures on the Karly liistnry of InstitutionsT, 
liondon, 1905, pp. 24l-24:{ ; Kllra^ art. ‘Foundling Hospitals,’ 


with the authorities there quoted ; R. Clea.sby and G. 
Vigfusson, Jcelandie-Eng. Diet., Oxford, 1874, under ' Uam- 
fdstr,' ‘Ftistr,’ and derivatives; V. Giidmundsson, in 
11. Paul’s Gnmdriss d*r aermnn. Philol., Strassburg, 1891, 
iii. 416 flf., with authorities cited; K. Weinhold, Altnord. 
Leben, Iterlin, IH.'iti, p. 28f) f. ; K. Kaalund, in Aarbdger for 
nordisk Oldkyndiyhed og Historic, 1870, p. ‘279 ff. ; Ancient 
Laws of Ireland, vol. vi.. Glossary, Diddin, 1901, p. 460, s.v. 

‘ larraith ’ ; E. O’Curry, Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish, London, IST.S, ii. 3.55, 376 ; P. W. Joyce, Soc. Hist, of 
Anc. Ireland, ilo. 1903, ii. 14-18; C. Plummer, Vitoe 
Sanetoruin HHtemice, Oxford, 1910, i. evi ; J. E. Lloyd, Ihst. 
of H’afeif, London, 1911, i. 310, ii. 649. For i)rimitive peoples, 
consult tt»e references given by A. H. Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudetnz, Oldenburg, 1894-9.5, i. 9(>- 98, ii. 67,177. 

K. J. Gwynn. 

FOUNDATION, FOUNDATION - RITES. 

—ThronglMnit, the lower culture tlie erection of a 
new building, or the fonndafion of a neiv .settlement, 
is the occa-sion for certain rites, which may be de¬ 
scribed as inagico-religious, and of which the rite.s 
still performed in civilized countries at the laying 
of a foundation or memorial-stone, or at the conse¬ 
cration of a church or masonic lodge, are the pale 
and attenuated survival. 

1 . Choice of site. — I’he first business is naturally 
the choice of an api»ro]»riate site. Among savage 
and barharou-s peoples this choice is guided not 
merely by considerations of health or suitability to 
the occupation (whether hunting, fishing, agri¬ 
culture, or the rearing of cattle) whereby they gain 
their means of livelihood, or of safety from enemies 
or from wild beasts, but also by its aiicejitahility 
to superhuman beings and the prospect it affords 
of good fortune. For this jiurpose recourse is had 
to divination, the methods of which are various. 

The Mito having been provisionally selected, the Mupijos of 
Chotii Nagpur dig a hole at each of the four corners and place 
a small quantity of rice iu them, with a prayer to the divinity 
Singl)onga that the test may triilv indicate whether the site be 
good or bad. If the rice is found next morning undisturbed, 
the omen is g’ood, and with another prayer to Singhonga fora 
blessing on the site the work of Imilding proceed.s (Dalton, TKS, 
new ser., vi. (1868] 33), This nuxle of augury is common in India 
and Africa. In Africa sometimes, but not alwajs, the omen is 
reversed, as among the Maravi, west of laike Nyasa, where a 
small heap of flour is laid under a tree. If twenty-four hours 
later it is found undisturbed, the site is rejected as displeasing 
to the IKurimo (ancestral spirits), who decline to partake of food 
there. Hut, if the Hour h.'is been disturbed, the Wazimo have 
eaten of it, and the choice of site is ratified (Andree, Ethnog. 
rarallelen, Stuttgart, 1878, i. *24). 

Tlie foregoing are illustrations of a simple method 
of divination. When professional diviners are called 
in, the ceremonies frequently become very complex, 
and it is impos.sible to enumerate or even roughly 
(•la.s.sify them. Attention may, liowever, be drawn 
in passing to the Chinese practice, which has ela¬ 
borated geornancy intoa p.seudo-science called feng- 
shui (q.v.), xvithout which no site is .selected for any 
purpose (de Groot, liel. Syst. of China, Leyden, 
1892 ff., iii. 936 ; Dennys, Folklore of China, London, 
1876, p. 65). But there are some methods of 
divination which, followed by uncivilized peoples, 
have found a pla(;e in medifcx al times, ancf among 
the more backward inhabitants of modern Europe. 
Animals of good omen for this purjioso are met witli 
in iiiany eountrie.s. 

In Japan a Buddhist temple was erected, under the Emperor 
Kotoku.on the spot where a white deer was seen quietly moving 
(Nihonyi, Aston’s tr., Yokohama, 1896, ii. ‘236). In Germany 
the Abbey of Herford was erected on a site shown, in answer 
to prayer, by a snow-wliite cow bearing a burning taper on 
eitlicr horn ; and the site of a neiglihouring^ churcli was deter¬ 
mined in the 11th cent, by a flight of doves (Profile, Deutsche 
Sayen, Berlin, 18(i:$, p. 13‘2f.). Many such sites in France and 
tfermany are alleged to haA-e been chosen by similar indic»- 
tions. The cafiture of a bear in the forest on the banks 
of the Aar on Good Friday, 1191, when Duke Berchthold of 
Ziiringen was conteiiif-lating building a fortre.ss to overawe his 
rehellious lieges, i.s said to have deluded the site of the town of 
Berne (i/>. 160). The contrary case is reported from India, 
where the village of Ner I’inglai in Berar was built by Nawab 
Muhaiiiiiiad Khan Miyazi on tlie spot where, we are told, a hare 
lurned on one of his hounds and put it to flight (NIJNQ iv. 
Ib'-G b] ‘206; cf. 108, and Crookc, 1896, i. 100). On the 

.N.E. slopes of the (Carpathians the Huzule peasant does not 
regard every site as lucky, and thus suitable for his house. He 
is guided in the choice by his cattle, and builds where they prefer 
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to lie. He avoiMn Liie pliue wiiere red iitit«u.!ike their hill ; but 
ft hill o( black anta promiHefi gowl fortune. Like a wine man, 
however, he will aleep o\ cr it, and that on the very spot. If 
hia drcama are fair, CRpecially if of fine cattle, this setllen the 
matter; otherwi.se he lofjkn elseuiiere. Or Hometiines he will 
test the site by leuvin^f on it a nl;is.s not cpiite full of water and 
covered with a leaf. It on the tollowin;: day the water has 
increased, the place is lucky ; if it luis not, he will avoid it. If 
these precniiiiiui.H lie oinitted, the hite nin_\’ turn out to be 
haunted liy e\ il RpiritH ; and then tlie liouse also will he haunted, 
and nii.schicf will result to the iniuutes (Kaindl, Dit Uuzulen, 
Vienna, IH!M, p. lit*). 

AnoMittr form of divinution i.s fonnd frequently 
in Frem'li ]e;^o:!nd, fis, for in.'^tanee, in the story of 
(lie foundation of the famous abbey of (duny, eon- 
cerninc: which we are told tliat the monks were 
unable to a^nee where it .should he built.. The dis- 
|>ijto «’a.s litially (J(‘eid(u] by one of them, who wa.s 
a ma.son, flinging" liis hammer; and (ht* abbey wa.s 
eieeted on the spot where it fell (Stdiillot, Folk-lore 
(Ic France, iv. [I'aris, lh07] 114). 

A Somewhat siniilar mode is eniplo3’cd by the Southern Sl.avs. 
It is not, indeed, employed to iix a site, hut to deteriiiitie 
whether the hill-spirit will permit the erection on a hilkside pro- 
viaioniilly selected. The poa.sant farmer who proiuisea to build 
rolls a Hat round cake down the hill.siile. If it ultimately fulls 
on its face, the liill-spiritwliich liaimts the place is favourable; 
ot.herwi8(! ih(> omen is against him, and the farmer must seek 
another po.sition. The c.ike here is perhaps an olTeriii); to the 
hilI-R|iirit. In the Austrian l»uchy, furthermore, the peu.sant 
lays ahmit the chosen site some iarj^'o stones. Cominy three 
fiat's la: I f, In- turns them over to see whether worms are to he 
found lieneatli them ; and he build.s on the spot where that 
stone lie.s under wliich the worms appear. The worms arc tlic 
messengers of the earth- or hill-s]urit wlio domitiutos the place, 
and Llieir presema! is a sure indication of his consent (Ivrauss, 
I’olksjil. der Sudulaven, Munster i. W., 18iMt, p. l.SH). 

'Jdir()u; 4 lu)Ul N. W. Kurojie tt, very eommoii legend 
relate.s that the site, espeeitilly of a ehureli, was 
changed by HU|t(iinatnral inetuis. I’he legend is 
usually ii'tiological, and its olijeet is to account for 
a sit(! (Jie origimtl reason for wliicli has lieen for¬ 
gotten. r.ut it often jioints to tlie muH'.ssiiy for 
securing the consent of the local etirtli-spirits to 
the erection. 'I'lii.s belief ajipf'urs it'peaUully in 
bo(l) legend and custom in many pnilsof (be world. 
It is In-ouglit prominetitly forward in many storie.s 
relating to tbe elves or fairies, in the llritisli Isle.s 
and elsewhere. 

In Galloway, for example, ‘when tlie new house at (Jreenan 
was lifiii;; founded, a wunian u)>pc‘are<l and u.skcd the mason.s 
and oth( i s t.akirik^ a hand in the work to chan^^e the site. .She 
told them that the house on t.liat site would he riyht over 
her dwellin',', and in consequence much amio\ tince arid incoti- 
venieiice would be caused to her and her household’ {liep. Hrit. 
ds.s'., IS'.tT, p. 41)1'). Ill .Sweden lireat, care is taken to avoid a 
spot haunted hy the underi^round folk. Tin- builder must ffo 
to the chosen jilace, make known his purjiose in a loud voice, 
and ask pennis.sion ; and the day before he intends to heyin 
work he lays his tools and materials there. If the uriderjrround 
folk agree, the noise of people hus3' with hamimririg'and iiew'inp 
will be heard in the .silence of tlie night. In the Faroe Islands 
an instrumont as modern ns tlii' conijiass is laid on the site. 
According to its hchavionr it. is ascei tained whether the Ihi/drg 
dw'ell Mu re ; if tliey do, they must not be ilistiirbed (j^e/fsc/ir. d. 
Vereuis /. Vulksk. viii, [ISitS) '174, 27'.i). 

Site.s in Eurojie tviul el.sew licre, e.speeiiilly for 
ebuK lie.s, are saul to have been indicated liy tbe 
direct eommand or tlie ajqitiritiou of su]»nimundano 
beings, sueb as tbe Virgin i\I;i.ry. Or an image is 
found in a certain spot and cannot be reinovtMl. It 
is needle.s.s to refei' lieie to instances. Sometimes 
(be Divine will is shown by a Ibime or liglit seen 
in a bush, as in the case of (lie Monmoutlishire 
c.burcli of Llantilio r>ortboIly (Ff/ror/iialin, Arch. 
Vainhr,, btli ser., .\i. [ H)l 1J, Suppl, .'IS, 71). Some of 
these sites, such as that of lli(‘ ftimous shrine of 
Our Ltidy of (luadalniie, netir tbe city of Mexico, 
mtiy htiA't' been [daces of pagtin worsbiji, eon verted 
to ('hnstianily in accordance wdtli the well-known 
policy of tlu* (’l)urcb. 

2 . Appropriation of the site.—'Fbe site being 
clioseri, (lie next bnsini'ss is to npjirojiri.'ite and 
e.xorcizt'it, tuid im idi'iittLlly to mark it out . Among 
the Ibisut.o, w lieii the village, or kraal, as it is 
often conveniently termed, is to be removed, the 
•“liief drives into tlie ground a peg covered over with 


charms to nail the village firmly to the soil of the 
new site, and in order that neither war nor any 
fdher misfortune may distre.ss the inhabitants and 
force them to change their abode. 'I’liis is a formal 
and religious act, and ]»robiibly attended with 
ce.re.nionies which our authorit y liiis unfortunately 
not thought jiroper to recount (C'asalis, The Basuto.s, 
Eng. tr., London, ISGI. p. 104 ). Among the 
A-Kamba of Ea.st Afrim (like tbe Basuto, a Bantu 
people), when a new village is founded, a medicine¬ 
man is generally consulted, and, having satisfied 
himself by divination that the site chosen is lucky, 
he kills a goat and walks over the rough outline of 
tlie village, sprinkling it as he goes w ith the goat’s 
blood and the contents of its stomacli. The fence 
of branches surrounding the site is then put up. 
The bead of the village and his family camp in 
temporary shelters inside the fence for several 
nights Ixdore beginning to build tbe huts. On tbe 
second and fourtii nights of their preliminary oecu- 
jijit.ion the bead of tlie village must cohabit w ith lii.s 
wife—doubtless as a magical rite to obtain pro- 
.spe.rity, and increa.se in cattle and crojis, as well 
as in the human [lopulatiori (Hobley, Kthnol. of 
A-Kamba, ('jimb. 1910, ji. 5S). The circumambu- 
lation of the site as performed by the medicine-imin 
of the A-Kamba is also a magical rite. In Siam, 
wlien tbe ground for the erection of a Buddliist, 
temiile is first dedicated, eight Ink ynmit, or round 
marlving stones, are sprinkled witli holy water and 
buried, (<» mai k the limits from which evil sjiirils 
are warned oil’(Alabtister, The Wheel of the La.iv, 
Lomlon, 1871, p. 27‘2 n.). Doubtless the [uiest 
|>erforms tbe s[»iinkling by walking tbe bonmbiry. 
The Etrusitans, t>n founding a city, jiloughed witli 
a cow a.nd a bull a furrow round the limits ; and 
we gather from Ovid's account of the pomcrinm of 
Romulus that the animabs yoked t.o the plough 
were white (Fasti, iv. 820). 'I'o some such rite as 
this, misunderstood by biter ages, we must attri¬ 
bute the numerous legends assigning, as tbe extent 
of lands given for various jiurjioses, the quantity 
that the reeijiieiil could wpilk or ride round in a 
day. 'I'luis ('oirbri, wlien a fugitive from the 
south of Munster, wa.s given by his son-in-law 
Aedh, king of ('onnangiit, as nmeh of certain 
wooded lands as he could [lass round in one day. 
As in idl these stories, tbe extent of tbe land thus 
acquired was much greater tlian the donor antici¬ 
pated, and leil to subsequent trouble (Annals of 
the Four Masters, Dublin, 1851, iii. 2.3!I n.). 
Variants of the tale are by no means confined to 
1 ‘birojie. 

Tim mo.st, faniouH of all is perhaps the Hindu logend of Vi.siui, 
who api>eared to Mali in the form of a dwarf mendieant and 
iM-jpfcd three paces of his vast kin^fdom. The hoon was yranted 
(!ontenipliiouHlV. Forthwith the dwarf with his first step 
liieasured the earth, with the second the skies, and there was 
no space left for the third. Huli submitted to the {jod, and was 
marie the jiidKe of the dead (Southey, The Cnrxe of Ketiaina, 
quotinf; in a note Soimerut’s F"//fr;/t!S. Tlie ultimate literary 
source is the ancient jirjem of the IJaricaihsa). 

Of similar origin are the stories which represent 
the quantity of land as to be enclosed by a bull’s 
hide. It is cut into very thin tliongs, anJ the area 
is thus rendered unexjiectedly gre.at. The oarlie.st 
exaniT)Ie of this is tbe tnuiition of Dido, who ob- 
tjiinerl the site for Cart,liage in this way. Earallel 
titles are found in Biitairi and Scandinavia, tliongli 
not witbotxt sus[>icion of literary inlluence—^ a sus 
)ieion, having regard to the legend of Ciefjon’s 
Moughing, not entirely deserved. Tlie legend is 
also current among the 'Fatar tribes of Siberia, and 
as far to the east as China. There, in one version, 
tbe .sett lens are Sjianiard.s, in tithers Dutch ; and to 
the Dutch and Portuguese i.s attributed a similar 
trick in India and Caniliodia. The incident is even 
told hy the Hottentots of the first settlement of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Flood Hope (Arhousset and 
Daumas, Exploratory Tour in S. Africa, Eng. tr., 
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Cape Town, 1846, p. 25). The kinJ of rite to which 
these legends point nuiy be illustrated from the 
practice of the Bechuana in founding a new town. 

A bv>n is taken, its eyelids are sewn together, and, thus 
blinded, it is allowed to wander at will for four days. It is then 
killed where it is found, roasted, and eaten on the spot. The 
witch-doctors take the skin, and, after it has been marked with 
certain appropriate niarkings and ‘ medicine,' it is cut into one 
long^ spiral thonir. This thoni; is finally divided into lengths of 
about two feet. One of the leiii^ths is pepjfed down in each of 
the paths leading to the new township. ‘ After this, if a foreigner 
approaches tlie new town to destroy it with his charms, he will 
find that the town has prepared itself for bis coming ' {J Al xxxv. 
[10Ofd f.). It is clear that we liave here a mystic rite intended 
for the protection of the town and its inhabitants. 

Arnori^ some of the Kallir tribes of South Africa 
the medicine man formally di.senchanted the site 
before the work of building was begun {M^lusine, x. 
[1900-01] 70, citing Magyar, Jieiscn in Sitd-Afrika, 
Budapest and Leipzig, 1859). 

The practice of the Yaos and Manganja about l.ake Nyasa pre- 
Bcrihes that the chief, with his brother and the mediciiie-man, shall 
riseatdawn. Walking round the site, they tie the grass-tufts into 
little knots, smearing them with medicine. At the spot where 
t lie Kuka hut is to he erected they take fire and put ‘ medicine ’ 
upon it. Then, taking water, they blow it in a spray from the 
mouth. This is to guard the village from lions and cannibals. 
The people then bring the building materials, and clear the 
ground (Rattray, Folklore in Via ityanja, 1907, p. 109), 

Among the Ho tribe of F^we, a Negro people of West Africa, a 
hig mound is cast up. The priest then takes four cowries in his 
hand, mixes meal and water in a calabash, and prays ‘theearth 
which they have just found ’ (possibly the geniux loci) for favour 
and human fecundity, and that nothing^ evil may ha)>))en. He 
pours the meal and water on the ground, praying the earth to 
be soft, and throws the cowries upon it. If ibey, or even two 
of them, fall with tlie opening u|)wards, the augury is favour¬ 
able. When the site has beeji cleared an<l prepared for building, 
‘ medicine ’ is made and s])riiilded on the earth, and the people 
all wash their faces witli it. and are asperged with holy water. 
Lastly, an offering of meal is made to tlie earth for favour 
(Spieth, Die Ewe-Stdmrne, Berlin, 1906, p. 867). 

In Rome of tlie Moluccas, where the population is 
Muliamniadan, a ceremony which, like that of the 
Ewe, is called by oni autliorities ‘ conRecration ’ is 
performed. 

Ou the day of the new moon the owner's wife measures a i>iece 
of rope with her ‘fathom'—that is, presumably, the length of 
her outstretched arms—and gives it to her hu8i)and, togetlier 
with a bottle of water and an egg. The rope is rolled up utid 
laid partly in the ground, with the bottle and the egg. The 
owner invokes the proy)het Lociiiiaii the Wise, and exjdains to 
him that these objects are placed there to obtain an augury. 
He watches all night. If a dog approaches, it forebotles (.piarrcls 
in the house ; if a cat j)assi's by, it means sickness. If n(>ither 
of these contingencies occurs, and if next day the rope is found 
of the same length, the bottle still full, and tlie egg uncorniptcd, 
the omens are favourable, and the work iiroceeds. This rile 
would seem to be not merely a consecration, but an endeavour, 
like some of those previously discussed, to ascertain the will of 
the higher powers (Riedel, De siuik- en kroeiskarige rasten. The 
Hague, 1886, p. 160). 

Nor is consecration of the site, even of ordinary 
dwelling-houses, unknown in Europe. In some- 
parts of German}^ pious people of the old faith still 
snrinkle the site Avith holy water and bless it. 
Formerly a priest performed this function ; and by 
its mean.s all evil, all pliostsand demons, were exor¬ 
cized [Glohns, xci. [1907] 335, quoting; Montanus, 
Diedeutsche Volksfeslc, Iserlohn, 1854-58). Conse¬ 
cration (7.V. ) of sacred sites is, of course, well 
known. It is not a specially Christian rite, but 
has descended from much more archaic times and 
practices. 

3 . Laying^ the foundation.—When the .site has 
been appropriated, it is cleared and levelled, 'riic 
next step is to collect the materials. This is often 
done either by rule, or in accordance with the direc¬ 
tions of a priest or Tnedi(!ine-man after divination ; 
and certain rites must Ihj observed. It is bej^iin 
on a day declared lucky, or (xvliere astrology is 
practised) acirording to tlie calculations of the as¬ 
trologers. Except among higlily civilized peoples, 
where more substantial materials are easily obtain¬ 
able, or in the case of very important buildings, the 
fabric is usually of timber. It a block-hon.se, as fre¬ 
quently among the peasantry of Ehirojie, the lower 
heams constitute tlie foundation. Otherwise the 


stability depends on the centre-poles or the corner- 
poles ; and it is consequently about their erection 
that ceremonies teml to aggregate. Such cere¬ 
monies to procure stability may he roughly dividetl 
into those wliose object is : (a) to scare away evil 
spirits and destroy spells; {b) to conciliate the 
local spirits ; (c) to provide a new tutelary power. 

Among many peoples the house must face in a 
particular direction, frequently to the east. On 
some of the Moluccas it faces the east, in order not 
to oflend the divinity Upulero (Riedel, 380). In 
the State of Manipur (Tiulin) it is the rule of some 
of the Naga tribes that the house must not face the 
west, because that is the direction taken by the 
spirits of the dead. As showing how utilitarian 
sometimes coincide with supiustitious considera¬ 
tions and render it dillicult to distinguish the real 
origin of a practice, it is to he noted that the pre¬ 
vailing wind is westerly, and it would, therefore, 
enormously increase tlic danger of tire to build the 
house fronting in that tlirection (Hodson, Naga 
Tribes of Manipur, London, 1911, ]). 43). The 
custom of many North American tribes is to place 
the encampment with its entrance to the east. 
This was always done among the Omaha when the 
tribe encamped for tribal ceremonies; while at 
other times, if the entrance was not actually in that 
direction, it was always symbolically so reckoned, 
and the po.sition of the various clans relatively to 
it was the same (Fletcher, S7 RBEW [1911], 137). 
In the lower culture the jilan and erection are 
always traditional, and it would be a serious breach 
t)f custom to depart from them. When a chief of 
the Bechuana chose a site and lixed the place of his 
own dwelling and the public cattle-kraal, each of 
Ids tribesmen knew the relative jmsition of his own 
hut (Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the Orange 
liivcr, Edinburgh, 1871, p. 367). 

(o ) To scare away evil spirits and destroy spells .— 
Some of the ceremonies at tlie foundation of a house 
or more important building are in tlicmselves 
apotropff‘i(k 

The Tlingit., as ajipvars from one of their recorded traditions, 
cut the large Irt'VH for I lie tinihersot a feaHt-houne fasting; and, 
while it is being coin|ilvt«-d, the drum is lieaten continually 
(Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts, Washington, 1909, p. SSfi). 
The Japanese ritual for the huiUling of a royal palace prescribes 
that the ground is to be levelled and cleared by young virgins ; 
with a sacred svmde they are to dig holes for Llie uprights ; with 
a sacred axo. they are to make the first cut in llie trees seiected 
for the timbers ; and at the completion a ceremony is performed 
at the gates, in the course of which the names of the gods who 
watcli over the house are repeated by the officiant (TASJ ix. 
[1881] 190ff.). In building a house the Buganda begin from the 
roof. Tho apex is a ring of cords bound together, and into 
this the reeds for the roof are stitched. Tfie workmen who 
made the rings for the royal houses were required to live apart 
from their wives while they were at work; and no one might 
come near them or touch 1 he work (Roscoe, Jlaganda, London, 
1911, p. 37u f.), 'Phe sprinkling of ‘medicine ’ in tlie ceremony 
practised by the Ho trdn* fias already been mentioned (§ a). In 
the neighhouriiooil of Diriant, in Belgium, the owner of anew 
housediitsa box-twig, wliicli has been blessed by the priest, into 
holy water and asiierges the foundation-stone before laying it, 
ami the twig is built into the wall (RTF ix. fl894) 668). 'Ihe 
virtues of holy wafer, both heathen and Christian, are well 
known. 

Near Ooslar, In rrofestant Oerniany, a tale is told of a master 
miner hold wfio snccessfiilly explored a vault belonging to the 
mountain-folk and wrested from them a silvi r goblet. He sold 
the gufilet, and applied the proc-eeds in building a new w'all to 
his kitchen. But, as soon as the fire was kindled, llie wall fell 
in. When this had happened several times, he consulted the 
parson, by whose advice he bought a new Bible and built it Into 
the wall ; and the wall stands to f ids day, though the owner and 
his family have died out (Prdide, .’fd). 

In HOTiie jiarts of the Scottish Higlilands ‘ there should be placed 
below the fouiidatioti of every house a cat’s claws, a man’s nails, 
and a cow’s hoofs, and silver under the door-post. These wMlI 
prove omens of the luck to utti'ud tlie house ’ (J. Q. Campbell, 
Sn/yerstitions of the Highlands, Glasgow, 1900, p. 231). In 
Sussex a bottle containing pins is buried ticneatb the heartlisl ' ne 
to ensure safety from witc^hcruft (Henderson, Folkl. of North' rn 
Counties of Kng., London, 1879, p. ‘2;i‘.i). In Lincolnshire an 
animal's heart stuck full of pins was regarded as a great pro 
tection {f'L xii. fl9()l] 176). In Ceylon, four pebbles and four 
silver coins should he charmed, and one of each buried at eacfi 
comer of the site. Brecious stones of poor quality may he 
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•iihstituted for the pebblee ^vit,h advantage, sinoe they attract 
the ‘HiKht’ of l»enevoleiit iIciiiohb {JliAI xxxviii, 

[1908] 190). 

The Huzules lay incense, money, salt, and hread 
under the lower beams of their blockhouses to 
wards tlie intcjrior, and towards the exterior char¬ 
coal and mortar from a bakin{j[ oven. The former 
objects are rej;arded as luck-l>rin;.[ing, the latter as 
eflicient a^rainst enemies, |irol>ably sj)iritual. We 
may, however, ])erhaf)s see liere a relic of the custom 
of brin[.,dn<j: fire from the old house (Kaindl, 31). Salt 
and bread are widely rej^arded amonjjjcomparatively 
civilized peoi)les as valuable talismans, the fonmu" 
aa drivinir away evil inlluences, the latter as brinjj 
irig plenty. Tliey are amon)^ the first objects t 
be brou^dit into a new house ; and salt is commonly 
plac,(!(l on the breast (if a corjise while it i.s lyin;Lj in 
the house. Money, like bread, and doubtle.ss for 
similar rea.sons, is [ue-eminent ly lu(*ky. 

When l*o])e .Julius n. in full ranonii'alH laid Iho foundation 
atone of the cicudcl of (livitA Ves^chia, ho s]i|i-ad mortar in th( 
form of a cross (an apotropauc spell) and put undor tho stoiu 
» vase full of (loins (/i'/'/' ix. 90, citiii}; Honanni, Miunismato 
turntrutr. /‘ont., Itoinc, lOlXi). During tin: vicoroynlty of Lon' 
DufTerin, Ijidy Dulfcrin laid the* foundation-stom- of a hospiui 
in liuliu and jmt underneath it coins, together with a lilth 
golden serpent, an infallihlo charm for the tiuilding (/»77' vii, 
[18921489, quoting Lord Dufferiii’s Four Vearn of I'iceroijalti/, 

n. 2:J1). 

l^re-historic celts and arrow-heads are amulets 
wherever the Stone litts luMtn forgotten in the 
inarch of civilization. In b'rance they are con¬ 
stantly found buried beneath the foundation.s or in 
the walls of houses, or even churche.s, as preserva- 
tive.s af^ainst thunder or lire; or they are koj)t in 
the house for the same jturjiose, or hnnfi; up in the 
stables and outhouses to secure the domestics 
animals from disejtse, I'lniy are also worn on the 
parson or stuck inb; fruit-trees (Sf^dfillot, iv. 70). 

Various jditnts, too, arcf lield to be proi)hyla(d.ic. 
The consecrated box-twij; at Dinant has already 
been mentiomid. On the island of Jtiiuen a 
juniper-hush is laid in the huindation to keep out 
the devil and evil spirits (Kuhn, Sa<fen, etc., aiis 
Westfalen, J^eipzi'^, 18.50, ii. GO). (>ri the island 
of Serang in the Moluccas, beneath the spot where 
the sleepirif; apartment will he, health-giving 
herbs and roots are buried to keep off evil spirits 
(Riedel, 110). Sacrifi(^es of men or animals will be 
discussed below. Independently of sa(wifi(!e, how¬ 
ever, blood has a w^dl-recognized magif^al value. 
The Otfoiuan Jews, on digging a well, cut the 
throat of a cock and allow thrc(! drops of blood to 
fall into the excavation in order to destroy the 
effect of any talisman which might cause it to fall 
in {Mdusine, viii. 281). To the, blood of fowls, 
among other substances, the Nicobarese ascribe 
occult virtue ; they smear their liouscposts, or 
even their own bodies, with it, either alone or 
mingled with various powerful ingredients, for 
prot(‘ction against (?vil sifirits {Intern. Archiv, vi. 
[1893] 13). In Alxndeenshire the first stone laid 
is that behind the; liiiiidace. A chicken is struck 
upon it until it is covered with blood. This will 
ensure that the pot, Isdling on the, fire will always 
be well filled, so long as he for whom the liouse is 
built o<!c-upies it ((Jregor, in RTF vi. [1891] 173). 
It is said t hat the mortar used to build the Tower 
of London was temp('red with the blood of beasts 
(NQ, 7tli scr., vi. [1888] 350, quoting Fitzstepben’s 
Survey of London, London, 1598). Blood is jire- 
seribed for this purpose in many jdaces; whetlier 
it is actually used is anotln'r (|uestion. Not very 
long ago a builder at Brooklyn went to mucli 
trouble and exj)ense to try (be experiment with 
bulJork’s blood ; but tJie results did not justify the 
outlay (t/j. vii. 13). Like all harbarous eustoms, 
the use of blood temls to the adoption of a inihJer 
expedient. One of the traditions relating to the 
bridge in the KuventhaJ, Lower 8axony, aflirins 
that a bottle of wine i.s walled up in the founda¬ 


tion (Schambach-Muller, Niedersacks. Sagen, Got¬ 
tingen, 18.55, 18). To this origin we may attri- 

hiite the Itreaking of a bottle of wine against the 
bows of a ship in the ceremony of launcliing. 

{b) Saenjire.^. — In cases like those hitherto 
examined, the shedding of Idood seems not to have 
a s.acrificial object, but to be performed for the 
pro|diyljietic virtue of the blood itself. More 
numerous, however, are the instances in wliich it 
coii.stitutes a sacrifice. In connexion with this we 
shall find that life, whether of men or of the lower 
animals, is not the only form of sacrifice at the 
foundation of a building. 

Sacrifices are sometimes ottered to ancestors on 
these occasions. In (ierman South-west Africa, 
when a man dies al a werft, or vilbage, the werft is 
ab.andoned and a new one founded. If he has 
been a man of importance, he is buried in the 
cattle-kraal of the old werft. After a lapse of years 
the people ofttm return to the former site to re¬ 
build there. Tlie lioly fire of the werft where 
they have been living in the meantime is extin- 
guislied, in order th.at new fire may be made with 
fire-sticks in the sacred manner on the site to 
wliich they are returning. Before doing this, 
they invoke the deceased chief of the werft, call¬ 
ing themselves Ids children and telling him they 
have done as he ordered. W'hen the new sacred 
fire has been made, it is the custom to slaughter a 
sheep a.s a sacrifice before the huts are j»ut up 
{S. Afr. Folklore Jourrml, i. [1879] 61). On the 
island of Bum in the East Indies, as soon as a site 
has been decided on by divination, an oflering to 
ancestors is made (Riedel, 12). 

This also eocniB to be the explanation of an obseure Maori 
custoni. ' The jrround-plate which supports the house is carved 
to represent the prostrate li^'iires of slaves who liad been 
saerillced ; on them the figures of ancestors stood.’ Taylor (7V 
Ika rt Itlaui"^, London, 1870, pfi. .‘Jfl, 602) explains this as 
i:ferrin),r to ‘an extinct custom of killing; liuman victims and 
placinj; them in the holes made to roc’cive the jioyts, that, the 
ise, heinp founded in blood, might stand.’ The crushing of 
nan victims beneath the pillars of u new building is, as wo 
shiili see hereafter, capable of another explanation. Hut, if it 
e really a sacrilice liere, it would without doubt ho a 
sacrilico to ancestors. 

More usually, however, it is to divine beings or 
to local or earth-spirits that the sacrifice is ottered. 
In India the exanijde.s are very numerous. Only 
few can be referred to luire ; some others will be 
Diisidered later. 

The Kola of Chota N.igpur offer an egg to the good god 
Singhonga, the yolk being his s.\ iiiliol (F. Hahn, Finfukrtnig in 
da.-i Gehirt der kolitmitssion, Outersloh, 1907, p. 91). When the 
fort of Lohagad was built, a Maratha offered his son and his 
I's wife to he buried under the foundation, because tlie king 
» warned in a dream that ‘ the favour of the gori of the hill 
i w'on by burying alive a man and a woman ’ {UG xviii. ))t. 
iii. p. 249). 

The practice of slaughtering an animal on such 
occasions is firmly rooted throughout the we.st of 
Asia and the north of Africa. 

The Arabs of Moab, eo-st of the Dead Sea, thus endeavour to 
pacify the join (who are regarded os malevolent spirits) when- 

d, u fat sheep is*taken, its head turned to the south, and 
its throat cut with the words, ‘ I’ermission, O possessor of this 
j>lace !’ This is a request for authority to enter the tent and 
to dwell there. Part of the blood is received from the victim 
howl. With it the master of the tent anoiiiLs the centre- 
pole ; and soinetimea the goat-skin curtuiii closing the entrance 
on the west side is also asperged with the blood. The half- 
aedentarv Andis of the same country make a similar offering at 
the building of a house, first on putting up the vault, again on 
the threshold when the lintel is laid, and once more on the 
threshold at comjiletion. The practice even extends to Christ¬ 
ians of the (Jrcek and I/vtin communions (.Jaussen, Coutninen 
den Arabes, Fans, 1908, J). .299 ff., cf. 919). 

AnalogDu.s to this was the ancient Roman cus¬ 
tom on fixing a boundary .stone, A vitttim M’as 
'Hied and ottered as a burnt sacrifice. Fruits of 
he earth, higotlier M'itli the hones, asJies, and 
hlood of the victim, were put into a hole, and the 
houndary stone ^vas rammed down upon them. 
It has been suggested with probability that the 
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annual festival of the T eTminalia^ in the course of 
which a lamb and a sucking pig were slain and the 
boundary stone sprinkled with their blood, was a 
renewal of the rite with which the stone was 
originally fixed in its place (Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, London, 1899, p. 325). Tn the east of 
Europe a lamb or, as an alternative, a cock is 
commonly sacrificed ; for, according to a popular 
adage in Greece, ‘ there must be blood in the 
foundations.’ The object of the sacrifice seems tc 
be to propitiate the aroixciov, or familiar of the 
spot (Rodd, Customs and Lore of Mod. Greece, 
London, 1892, p. 148). 

The Sea Dayake o( Borneo, when removing a village, kill a 
fowl or pig for every family before digging the holes to receive 
the poHta. The blood is ameared on the feet and aprinkled on 
the poets to pacify Pulang Uana, the tutelary divinity of the 
earth (Both, Nativeg of Sarawak, London, 1896, ii. 15 ; of. 216). 
The MilanauB in N.W. Borneo seem originally to have offered a 
human Bacrifice to the earth-spirit (ARW xii. [1909] 140). In 
the Malay peninsula brazil-wood, ebony, and Bcrap-iron are 
depoHited in the hole for the centre-post. The last is possibly 
apotropadc. A fowl, goat, or buffalo is sacrificed by cutting its 
t hroat, and the blood la spilt into the hole, or an egg is deposited 
in it (Skeat, Malay Magic, Ijondon, 1900, p. 143 f.). 

In the New World, aimilar aacriflcea appear to have been 
made, though the exact object is not quite bo clear. ITie 
Mazatece in Southern Mexico, for instance, dig a hole beneatli 
the plac^ intended for the fireplace, and bury there cacao- 
beans, Pffge, and small chickens, ‘ to sectire good fortune ’ 
(Starr, Kthnog. of Southern Mexico, i. [1900] 79). In Guatemala, 
the Kekchi Indians, when building a communal house, slaughter 
a pig at midnight and smear the posts and beams with its 
blood {ARW vii. [1894] 466 ). 

In Africa, when the foundations were laid of a Europeai 
house, built by some German missionaries and other prisoners 
for the king of Ashanti before the taking of Kumasi, a sheep was 
slain, and the blood sprinkled on certain places with prayers to 
the ' Fetish ’ (Ramseyer-Kuhnc, Four )eara in Athaniee, ed. 
London, 1876, p. 220). When Tako-donu, the founder of the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, conquered the Foys about the year 1626, 
he took D4, their king, put him to death, and built bis palace 
upon the victim’s body, whence the palace and ultimately the 
kingdom were called Dliwhomi, ‘ D4 'h belly ’ (Ellis, Ewt-speaking 
Peoples, liondon, 1890, p. 2791.). 

It is pcrliaps open to doubt whether this last 
was literally a sacrifice, or a ceremony such as 
those described in the following section. The same 
question does not arise as to the practice in I’oly- 
nesia, where liuman sacrifices were not uncommon. 
At Maeva, for example, such sacrifices were per¬ 
formed at the foundation of temples. The central 
pillar of one of these was said to rest upon the body 
of a man who had been ottered as a victim to the 
sanguinary deity worshipyied there (Ellis, Polyn. 
Researches^, London, 1831, i. .346). Similar rites 
were practised in Melanesia (Codrington, Melan¬ 
esians, Oxford, 1891, p, 301). 

In Western Piurope numerous cases are reported 
from Brittany and Belgium where an animal lui-s 
been killed and the foundations sprinkled with its 
blood. Usually the animal is a domestic fowl ; but 
in the Morbihan it is said that at the building of 
a house or a church an ox would be killed, and its 
blood ottered to the earth-spirits, that they might 
not destroy the building. A pair of fowls was 
often offered. They were feathered and buried in 
the middle of the site. Afterwards they were dug 
up to ascertain whether the sacrifice was accepted. 
This would be deemed to be the case if they were 
found eaten by worms. In Anjou and Maine the 
custom of burying in the foundations a small living 
animal, such as a frog, was continued to very 
recant times [RTF vii. 37, 179, ix, 564 ; S6billot, 
iv. 90 f.). So in Loitrim, Ireland, it was iisnal to 
kill a hen and allow the blood to drip into holes 
at the four corners of the house [FL x. [1899] 118). 
Remains pointing to the practice of killing and 
burying animals liave been discovered in Germany, 
in pulling doAvn old houses (Am Urqnell, iii. [1892] 
165). The dried bodies of cats found so frequently 
walled 1^ in old houses both in this country and 
on the Continent point to their having been im¬ 
mured alive. The hypothesis derives probability 
from the belief that every new building must have 
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a victim, in order that human life may be preserved. 
This belief is at the root of the numerous legends 
in wliich the erection of a bridge is undertaken by 
the devil, with the stipulation that he is to have 
the first living being (or soul) who crosses it, but 
he is usually outwitted with a dog or a cat. The 
devil of Christian belief here doubtless rejilaces the 
river-spirit of pagan Animism (see art. BRIDGE, in 
vol. ii. p. 851). The same belief applies, however, 
to other constructions. 

Many legends of human saerifloe in India relate to the ereotinn 
of embankments or the excavation of tanks and artitloial lakes. 
In the government of Jaroslav, Russia, there is a story of a 
miller who used to seize and drown in his mill-pond a belated 
wayfarer to keep the water-spirit in good humour and prevent 
the weir from being washed away by the spring floods (Ldwen- 
stiinm, Aherglaul>e und StrafreeJit, Berlin, 1897, p. 16). Among 
the Masurs, about Oilgenburg in Eastern Prussia, the first 
living thing that enters a newly built house must not be a 
human being, for Death lurks there for his prey. It is custom¬ 
ary, therefore, to fling a dog or cat first into the house (Toeppen, 
Aoerglauben aus Masuren'i, Danzig, 1867, p. 9i0. At Liege a 
cat was formerly shut up in a new house to die of hunger before 
any on© ©Isa entered ; for, when any living creature has died in 
a house, it is believed to be a guarantee of the life of the rest 
(Monseur, Le Folklore wallon, Brussels, 1892, p. 115). Such 
practices are, in fact, found all over Europe. The Russian 
Iieasant believes that the building of a new nouse is apt to hs 
followed by the death of the head of the family (Ralston, Songs 
of the Russian People, London, 1872, p. 126)—^a belief found in 
Galloway in the vaguer form that it is ‘ unlucky for one to build 
a house to live in ’ (Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1897, p. 463). Among the 
Ewe, the Ho tribe think that whoever first enters a new village 
must die ; hence the old people are sent in before any one else 
(Spieth, 370). The Yoruba send two slaves to sleep the first 
night in a new house, to break the enchantments of the evil 
spirit Akalasho (Andree, i. 26). In Russia, where slaves are not 
available, a specially bold person, generally a relative of the 
owner or a servant, is chosen for this purpose. If nothing 
untoward happens, and he has no bad dream, the house is safe 
(Glolms, Ixxxvi. [1906] 61). Or, as among the Ho, the oldest 
member of the household enters first (Ralston, loe. eit.). It is 
not an unusual thing in the west of Europe for the euri to 
attend to sprinkle holy water and bless the house, in order to 
exorcize the evil spirits and prevent the death of the house¬ 
master during the following year (RTP xii, 332; Harou, IjS 
Folklore de Godarville, Antwerp, 1893, p. 136). In the Sandwich 
Islands, offerings being made to the gods, presents were also 
made to a priest, who entered the house with prayers and 
other ceremonies and slept in it before the owner took posses¬ 
sion, in order to keep away evil spirits, and secure the inmates 
from the effecte of incantations (Ellis, Polyn. Res. iv. 322)~ a 
practice followed also in some parts of Melanesia and West 
Africa. 

In course of time sacrifices of living victims, 
whether human or not, are frequently commuted 
for something which merely symholi/.es the real 
intention. Thus in (iermany, and indeed in other 
Eurojiean countries, the skulls or hoofs of horses, 
querns, and nottery and vegetable remains have 
l>een repeatedly found beneath the walls of build¬ 
ings. In Ireland, horse-skulls liave been found, 
as well as broken querns, buried beneath bouses or 
in recesses of the walls (FL xxii. [1911] 54). In 
Lincolnshire the old-fashioned jugs known as 
‘greybeards’ are sometimes found embedded be- 
neatii the foundation, the threshold, or the bearth- 
stone of ancient buildings (FL xii. 176). Among 
the Saxons of Transylvania a human bone used to 
he buried beneath the floor to give stability to 
the building (von Wlislocki, Volksgl. und VoUeshr. 
der Siebenbiirger Sachsen, Berlin, 1893, p. 202). In 
the middle of last century, when Corgartt'Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, was demolished, it is said that the 
workmen found in the foundations a fragment of 
a skull wrapped in a red material. And Dr. Gregor 
discovered some evidences of a former custom, on 
the erection of important houses in Ross-sliire, for 
the workmen to seize the first per.son or animal 
they met in the morning on going to work, and to 
touch his head with the first stone to be laid (RTP 
ix. 563). In taking down old Blackfriars Bridge 
(built in 1760-1768) for the purpose of rebuilding 
in the year 1867, the engineers di.scovered, under 
the foundations of the second arch on the city side, 
and fifteen feet below the bed of the Thames, a 
quantity of hones of cattle and sheep and some 
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Ijuiuan bones. On tbe.se the foundations had been 
laid (liiebreclit, 28t), citing Illustr. London News, 
2nd March 18(>7). In niediseval times, if not later, 
at Itonie it u rs the cusloni to bury ancient statues 
—tlie smaller \vhoh\ the larger smashed to pieces— 
under the foundat ion. Between 1872 and 1882 no 
fewer than 2(K) statues and busts were found on the 
E.squiline alone, buried in tins way ; an<i doubtless 
many more have been since recovered (FLJ i. [1883] 
23, quoting a communicration by Signor Lanciani 
to tlie Athevfmirn). Other surrogates will be re¬ 
ferred to btdow (j). 115"). 

Matiy sul)stances, however, put beneath a founda¬ 
tion have their own proper value a,s offerings. 'I’hiis 
a favourite offering in the Moluccas, by way of 
pro])itiating tlie divinity of the earth, is gold or 
silver — either in dust or small pieces - food and 
sirih-fibifing {\i\oA\v\, 63, 200, 225, 255, 286, 423); 
and in the Pueblos of New Mexico sacrificial dejiosits 
of turquoise and shell-heads have been found {Ainer. 
Anlhr., new ser., ii. [1000] 10!l). 

{(•) The provision of a quardian spirit. —Numer¬ 
ous legends relate that on the construction of an 
important work such as a [lalaee, a bridge, an 
emharilenient, or a city wall, the building repeat¬ 
edly fell, until a living human being was buried 
in the foundations ; or that such a victim must 
be obtained to nmder a fortress impregnable. In 
the Balkan Pmiinsula and adjacent part.s of the 
Levant the tale is the subject of many ballads, of 
whiidi the best known is perhaps that of the Bridge 
of Arta. (Generally the victim is the master- 
builder’s wife, hut in the most jiiteous of all an 
innocent child is walled up ; often it is a virgin or 
a h(?ggar-hoy, in one case a student. These legends 
uk; mo.st numerous in (Jermany, the East of 
Eurojie, ami India; hut they arc also found in 
th(i west of Asia, North Africa, throughout the 
European continent, and in t he (’eltic. iiarts of the 
British Isles. Speciimms have Umui <lis{!ussed in 
the article already referred to {KJIE ii. 850). Nor 
are they unknown on the American continent. 
The Sliu.swai» believe that the beaver, when con¬ 
structing a dam, kills one of its young and 
buries it beneath the foundation, that the dam 
may he firm (AV;i. lirit. Assor., 1800, p. 614). It is 
common in tales of the N, W. tribes, and indeial a 
matter of actual jiractice, that, wlnui a chief or 
great man built a house, (captives amt slaves were 
[»ut to death and tlie Imuse-post.s rearc*! upon tlieir 
oodies ; others were buried beneath the lireplace 
or the tot<un-])ole in front of the housii (Boas, Ind. 
Snfjen, Berlin, 1805, p. 186; JAFL\\. [1803] 51; 
Rep. Nat. Mns., 1805, p. 357 ; ABE IE [1008], 

437). In central America the incident is mentioned 
in the. Ropol Vuh; probably, therefore, the practice 
was not unknown. In S. America the palac<! of the 
Bogota, ruler of Mn; CJiihcha.s, wa.s believed to rest 
upon the bodies of maiden.s (Liebrecht, 287; cf. 
Anthropos, v. [1910] 116(5). 

So deejdy engrained are these stories ami the 
beliefs which they im])ly in the ])opular miml that 
in modern times and civilized (countries public 
scares have repeatedly arisen at the erection of 
great architectural ami engineering works. 

In India tiic.v have recurrpd many times within recent years, 
notalily at the bnildinjj of Uie Hoo^riily HridKf and the construc¬ 
tion of the Calcutta Ilarliour Works and tlx? new waterworks at 
Delhi. At the building of the catliedral at .Shanghai it was said 
that the miinici|>al council required a certain miinl»er of human 
bodies to bury beneath its foundations ; and for a week people 
were afraid to go out by night, especially near the site. There 
was a similar semre in the north of China during the construc- 
tion of the Manchurian railway. If in our pride we deny that 
these populations are civilized, lot us remind ourselves that 
such scares have arisen in Oermariy, as when the bridge at 
Halle (flnished 1843) was built (Orimm, TguC. Myth., Ix>ndon, 
1880-88, p. 1142), and during the construction of railways ; that 
It was seriously believed by some people that a man had been 
thus buried beneath one of the lowers of the great bridge 
t*etween New York and Brooklyn 7th ser., vii. (1889] 13); 


and that Lord Leigh, barely half a century ago, was accused of 
having built an obnoxious person (some people said eight!) into 
the foundations of a bridge at Stoneleigh (Liebrecht, 285, citing 
Nature, 16 .June 1871). 

No adequate e.\'i>hiuation of legends and scares 
like these is feasible in the absence of a wide¬ 
spread custom which deeply impressed the popular 
imagination. Such a custom was not only once 
common ; it i.s not yet abandoned among barbar¬ 
ous nations. Without going further alield than 
Turkey, it was reported by the corresjiondent of 
the Echo de Lidge, on 1st (3ct. 1865, that, when 
building a new blockhou.se at Duga, near Bagusa, 
the Christian workmen who were engaged on the 
work caught two Musalman soldiers in tlie act of 
pre[»aring to bury two young cliildren alive in the 
foundations. In many cases we have seen that the 
victims are regarded as a sacrifice to a god or 
sjiirit, while in others a magii^al virtue is attached 
to their blood. But there is yet another rea.son. 
The vague intention exj»ressed in many of the 
legends to render tlie building stable or im¬ 
pregnable conceaks the puiqio.se, expres.sed more 
clearly in the accounts we have of actual sacrifices, 
to provide a supernatural guardian, a daemon, 
to watcli over it. 

‘Thus when a new gate was umde or an old gate was repaired 
in the walls of Bangkok, it used to be customary to crush three 
men to death under an enormous beam in a jiit at the (gateway. 
Before tlu'y were led to their doom, they were regaled at a 
«]>lendicl haiapiet: the whole court came to salute them ; and 
the king himself charged them straitly to guard well the gate 
that was to be cominil.te<l to tlufir cjire, and to warn tiini if 
enemies or rebels came to assault tbe <'ity. The next rnoinent 
the ropes were cut and the beam descended on them. Tlie 
Siamese believed that those unfortunates were transformed into 
the genii which thev called phi’ (Frazer, GB^, li>ll, ‘Taboo,’ 
90). 

The same purjtose is explicitly attriltuted to 
similar j^ractices prevalent in Burma ii]) to the 
date of the Britisli conquest. The notion that a 
Iiuman being jiut to a violent death becomes a 
j)Owerful daemon is extensively believed. Nor is 
such a being necessarily hostile to the murderers ; 
it may be, at any rate, propitiated and its friend¬ 
ship secured. The Ehist Indian practice of head¬ 
hunting is an attempt to convert an enemy or a 
stranger into a supernatural probictor. The well- 
known legend of St, Bomuald, who.so reputation 
wa.s so great that the community proposed to 
secure him in perjietuity as a tutelary saint by 
putting him to death and tliirs obtaining jio.ssession 
of his relics, is tymical of many tales localized from 
(hiina to the Atlantic. Ami the same notion is 
probably—(o some, extent, at lea.st—responsible for 
the veneration of the relic.s of Chri.stian and 
Muhammadan martyrs. Mighty kings and heroes 
are sometimes buried on the boundary of the 
kingdom, to ward off attacks by their supernatural 
jiower. 

Thu.s, according to the Norse Saga, Ragnar Lodbrog’s son 
Ivar, dying in Northumbria, was buried by his own desire 
where his realm was most exposed to attack. Nor could 
William the Conqueror penetrate the territory until he had dug 
up l\ar'« body au<l burnt it to ashes. In the Mabinoqion we 
are told that, when Bran the Blessed, invading Ireland, was 
w'ounded to death with a poisoned dart, he commandeil his 
men to cut off hia head and take it to the White Mount, in 
London, and there bury it with the face toward France. When 
they did ao, ‘ no invasion from across the sea catno to this island 
while the head wa.s in that concealment ’ (0. Guest, Mabinogion, 
London, 1877, p. 383). Koghan Bell, king of Connaught, was 
fiiniilarly interred lor the protection of his kingdom. 

The custom of living burial for the .same purpose 
WHS, if we may believe Irish traditions, which are 
no doubt accurate on this jioint, carried over into 
Christianity in connexion with the foundation of 
monasteries. Oran, one of the companions of St. 
Columba, otlered himself, or the lot fell on him, to 
be buried alive under tbe monastery of Iona. 
Clonmacnois was conseiwaUal by the similar burial 
of a leper who was in St. Patrick’s retinue. The 
protective purpose does not definitely appear, it is 
true, in these storie.s. It is clear in the case of the 
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sisterhood at Cill Eocdiaille, founded by St. Senan 
of Inis Cathy. They entioated Senan that the 
body of a lowly monk of his community might be 
given to them ‘ to be buried hy u.s, so that his 
relics may protect us.’ Senan replied: ‘Verily 
this shall be granted to you. Be in no di.streas as 
to one from whom your protection shall come’ 
{Arch. Camhr., 5th aer., xvii. [15)00]250). Probably 
in this case the monk was not buried alive. How¬ 
ever that may have been, bodies or human skeletons 
are often found built into the foundation or the 
walls of churches in this country and on the 
Continent; and it has been conjectured that in 
the practice to w'hich these discoveric.s point we 
have a relic of the belief now under discussion. 
The eonieeture seems well-founded ; but in the 
later Middle Ages, atall events, such burials, unless 
of persons renowned for sanctity, and even perhaps 
in their case too, may have been carried out with¬ 
out any definite reason beyond compliance with 
custom. Numerous tales of burial in the wall, 
whether inside or outside the church, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a [lact with the devil, 
and of persons walled up alive by way of punish¬ 
ment, may have been founded on the custom when 
its origin liad been forgotten. 

We have already siicn that in Ru8.sia the head 
of the household is liable to death on building a 
new house. In this connexion it is important to 
note that the Vomovoj, or household spirit, is the 
soul of tlie founder of the homestead (Ralston, 122, 
126; cf. Dkmons and SriiiiTS [Slavic]). The 
lioinan legends of the slaughter of Remus by his 
brother Romulus and the self-sacrilice of Curtins, 
as well as tJie numerous tales. East and West, of 
the architect of a building put to death by the 
king, that he might not eclinso the achievement 
by any future work, have been referred upon 
plausible grounds to the rite by which a human 
victim becomes the tutelary spirit. 

Eor the purpose of this rite, as for others, sur¬ 
rogates have frequently been provided for human 
victims. ITie statue.s found beneath buildings at 
Rome have alrciady been mentioned. If we may 
lielievir Olympiodorus of I'hebes, during the reign 
of the Emperor Constantine there were dug up in 
Thrace, on the Illyrian frontier, three silver 
.‘^tatues in barbaric costume, with their hands 
bound behind their bai^ks, which must have been 
buried for projdiylactic purposes; and he notes 
that, shortly after they were found, the Goths, 
Huns, ami Sarmatians invadfsl d’hrace and Illyria 
(Liebrecht, 2S9). Whatever credit we may give to 
this story, it is quite certain that, as everywhere 
in the lower < ulture, magical virtue was attached 
during the Middle Ages to an efligy, and many 
.stories illustrative of the superstition have got 
into literature. Its use in witchcraft is well 
known. A statue w'as frequently sujiposed to be 
possessed of a god or spirit wJm, unie.s.s a personage 
celebrated in Christian hagiology, was nece.s.surily 
regarded as evil. 'The belief is still applied to the 
eonsiicratiou of a house in some parts of India. 
The image of Vdstu, or the genius loci, is placed 
in a Im)X face downward and buried in a pit near 
the foundation ])ole {BG xx. 525 ; cf. Crooke, PJl '^ 
i. 102). In thi.s way the genius is secured and 
elTectually prevented from escaping. 

Even easier modes of identification with the 
intended victim are practised. In Euro})e, in 
modern times, the ignorant populations of the 
Balkan I’eninsula and adjacent islands would 
continue the rite of burying a human being 
beneath an important building, if the law per¬ 
mitted them to do so. Since it is forbidden, a 
man is sometimes enticed to the spot, his body, 
or simply his shadow, is measured, and the meas¬ 
ure is buried uiuler the foundation-stone, or the 


stone is laid upon the shadow. It is believed tliut, 
he will die within the year, or, ns it is saiil in .some 
places, within forty days. In default of a huniiui 
shadow, that of one of the lower animals is 
measured (Frazer, 89f.). 

In the island of Kisser in tlie Kast Indies, the puardian divinity 
of a house or villune is the measurirnf-tape which has served to 
measure the foundations of the house or of the villatre-teniplc. 
It is wound round a stick, the head of whicli i.s carved into 
the H^fure of a human hein^;, and is kept in a box {ib. f)If.). 

. . . ■ ■ 'all 

out the name of some bin! or liciisL, believinpf tliiit Llic (‘rcatiirr 
mentioned will rapidly perish. ‘ On such occa.sions tlic ]>ea.sants 
take care to be very civil to the carpenters, being a.ssnrcd ibiit 
their own names mif;;lit be pronminced by those workmen it 
they were neglected or provoked' (Ralston, 12()). The jno 
nuncialioti of the name at the moment of the stroke euuses 
the blow in some inatiieal way to reacli the owner of the name. 
Hritish law' in Burma is ecuially opposed to the rite in its cruder 
forms. Acoordinply the Najja tribes of Manipur, who used to 
put a head under the iiiuiii post of a new liouse, have di.seovri e(( 
that a lock of hair is of equal value, ‘ for the ^liost of the wret eb 
would jfo there and seek the mis.sini; lock and be for ever com 
pclled to remain beneath the post' (llodson, llO). 

'Thus, in order to obtain a tutelary spirit , it is 
not absolutely necessary to immure a humnn 
victim. Fowler is of opinion that the real object 
of the rites already described at the lixing of a 
boundary stone among the ancient Romans was to 
provide a numcn. W hethor thi.s was so or not (and 
it seems juobahle), there can he little doubt that 
the church-q'rfm believed to haunt chui'clics in 
Scandinavian ami Teutonic countries was tlie ram, 
hor.se, or other animal killed at the foundation, or 
burietl alive beneath the building. Many weird 
tales are told of the manner in which it [icrforms 
its tutelary function. 

In builuing a house it is often de.sircd not to 
obtain a new protector, but merely to convey t he 
family-god and settle him in the new aliode. 
Images, icons, atid ancestral tablets are in variou^ 
countrie.s reverentially and with sootliirig cere 
monies transported to the place aiquopiiated foi 
them. The bringing of lire from tlie old home, as 
among the Ru.ssian jxuisants, is explicitly a trans¬ 
fer of the old house-spirit, who is formally wel 
coined to his new domicile (Ralston, 120, 157). 
The Hindu custom of interring earth from the 
parental homestead in the new foundafions has 
prohahly a similar meaning (BNQ i. [1884] 87). 

Litkratcrk..—T he principal works doalin;,' with the founda 
tioi) Hacrificc are E. o. Tylor, J'rimitive Vidturr, Loudon, 187:; 
(‘‘liXUO, i. tt4fT. ; G. L. Gomme, Fidklore Jiciicf nj Early VilUvie 
Life, do. 188.‘t, ch. i. ; F. Liebrecht, Zur VoLkxhimie, Heil 
bronn, 1879, p. 284fT. ; R. Kohler, Anjaiitze iiher Marchen xnui 
Volkslirder, Berlin, 1894, p. 80If. ; E. Westermarck, Moral 
Ideas, i. (liOndon, 190(1] 4(il IT. ; BL Thurston, fhnensand Sxiper- 
stUioim of Soutbeni. India, London, 1!)1‘2, p. 214 f. II has licen 
most fuliy and Byateniaticully l oimidcred in an article hy P. 
Sartori, in tlie ZK, Berlin, 1898, p. 1. Accounts of the other 
rites ili»cuH.sed must be 80 U(tht for chiefly in woi Ich of dcHijriptive 
folklore and ethnography, such as those to which reference has 
been made in llie course of the article. The writer is indebted 
to his friend, Mr. William Crooke, for references to a number of 
Indian and other examples. 

E. Sidney Hajrtland. 

FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH,~Tlw legend of 
the Fountain of Youth was known tliroiighont 
Eurojie in the Middle Ages, and is oven intertwined 
ivith the history of discov(»,ry in the New World, 
where Bonce de Leon sought the Fouut.’iin aftci 
hearing of the medicinal springs of Florida, witli 
which lie associated the fountain of Youth tli(‘ 
more readily since in popular belief tlu> latter was 
located in the Indies. In Europe, this I radition of 
the Fountain was inextricably united witli that ol 
the River of Immortality. But the two did not 
have the same origin, and they should be kept 
apart as distinct legembs. The River, or Spring, 
of Immortal Life wa.s Semitic ; the function of tin 
river in legendary history was to pre.serve life. 
The Fountain of Youth was not Semitic but Hindu, 
and the function of tliis water was not to render 
man immortal, but to renew his vigour. The one 
idea easily glides into the other, ami history shows 
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that the two national le;;enda actually became 
united, the more quickly perhaps because the 
Semites theniselves had the notion of rejuvenation, 
though it was not associated with man, and not at 
first w ith a fountain. 'I'his parallel phase of the 
legend is that of the rejuvenation of the eagle, 
w'hicli in Semitic legend renew's its youth (cf. Ps 
103’), but not at first by mcan.s of bathing. 

In India the Fountain of Youth appears in early 
Hrahmanic legend and has continued down to the 
present <lay, although many of the modern 
‘ Fountains of Youth ’ are in reality so called only 
by Kuropejins, most of them being knowui to tlie 
natives only as healing waters. 'Fhe idea that 
some water was curative undoul)tedlY formed the 
basis of the legend in India, as it di«l in Florida. 
On th(! other hand, rejuvenation, either by fiat of 
a spiritirul power or by means of drugs, (;harms, 
etc., was recognized as possible much earlier than 
was the special form of rejuvenation utilized in the 
legoml of the Fountain. As early as the Itigveda, 
water is sfioken of as medicinal, and men are re¬ 
juvenated by the will of tbe gods ; but tlie two 
ideas are not brought together till a later period. 

In Oreece and Koine there was no Fountain of 
Youth attainable for man in tlii.s w'orld, but only 
a sj)ring of rejuvenation in the next or the spirit 
world. And so, originally, the Semitic ‘ Water of 
Immortality’ w^aa found only in Paradise, not 
witliin tbe reach of man on earth. 

The legend of tbe Fountain of Youth was not 
known in France or (iermaiiy until it was introduced 
from tbe Orient. 'I’bere is no reason, therefore, 
to .sunyiose that this w'as an Indo-European myth. 
The kettle of Medea, which used to be brought 
into connexion with tliis myth, has a ditlerent 
motive, and the water here used has no similarity 
with tlie Fountain. In French and (lernian legend 
the Spring is called JjCI FonUtine de Jovent, the 
,funffuniirnen, etc., and the ditt'erent iiopular 
ver.sions, mixed w'itli the Semitic legeml of the 
Water of Immortality, are found to be clearly 
draw’n from Oriental sources, all being originally 
forms of tlie story known a.s ‘The Three Krothers.’ 
The tale of Alexander’s search for the Water of 
Immortality in India did much to facilitate the 
(otherwi.sti natural) combination of the Semitic 
and Hindu legends. At the time of Sir John 
Ma^de^’iIle, the ‘ F'ountain of Life,’ now' identilied 
with the ‘ Kiver of Immortality,’ was jilaced 
delinitely in India. Older authors referred the 
legend ol’ the Fountain more vaguely to ‘ the Orient.’ 
In America there was no Fountain of Youth, only 
a medicinal syiring, till European tradition had 
huilt upon native belief. Chinese and Muham¬ 
madan accounts have joined in syireading the tra¬ 
dition through the I’acillc, where, again, European 
thought has often interpreted some other means of 
rejuvenation as a Fountain of Life, or the Kiver 
of Immortality as a Syuing of Youth. 

It is probable that the Hindu fable was brought 
from India by the Ncstorians (po.ssibly by the 
Arabs), and was them^e conveyed to Eurojie. In¬ 
dependent ly of the Nestorians there was constant 
communication with India as early as the 7th 
century. 'I’he Persians were not likely to have 
been the intermediaries, as they did not have the 
legend of rejuvenation, hut only that of tlie Water 
of Life. Nortliern rather than Southern India 
(where Euroi»ean legeml jilaced it) was the home 
of the Fountain, (hitside of Imlia, the eagle (see 
above) and the phomix are rejuvenated. These 
two legends are also more or less confused. But it 
is to be noticed tliat the rejuvenation of both birds 
is ascribed to a fountain in the Orient. No classical 
writer, however, know'S of such a fountain. As 
tor the eagle, even Origen and Augustine, when 
•ommenting on Ps 103®, on the eagle’s renew’ed 


youth, do not ascii he it to a bath ; though Donatos 
{ad Heaut. iii. 2. U)) attempts thus to explain the 
allusion to aquilm senectus in Terence. But Jerome 
{Ep. ad Pra-ddium) has the legend, probably from 
an Oriental source, since, wlion the eagle’s fountain 
is first located, it is placed ‘in India.’ To go back 
to earlier classicjil autlu)ritie.s is to lose all trace 
of tlie eagle’s sjiring of rejuvenation. Aristotle 
(de Anim. ix. 22. 2), Pliny (//iV x. 3. 3), and even 
Aelian (Trepl iSidTrjTos) and Aulus Gellius (in his 
ch. concerning marvels, ix. 4), are silent on the 
subject, although they have much to say of eagles, 
Aelian especially stating (op. cit. ii. ‘26) that the 
eagle ‘needs no spring’ (being superior to tliirst)— 
a statement he W'ould scarcely have made without 
iiodilication had he known of the eagle’s spring of 
youth. We may, therefore, (toneJudo that the 
eagle was not rejuvenated by a bath in a fountain 
till the Oriental version of tlie Fountain of Youth 
became familiar to the Mediterranean littoral. 

To sum up the tradition and legends of re¬ 
juvenation ; there are various means of rejuvena¬ 
tion, but the Fountain of Youth appears to be 
derived from India, where it is first known. In 
European thought it was combined with tbe 
Semitic Water of Life, and with tbe classical 
Spring Immortal, which confers endless health and 
life on those who have jaissed the bourne whence 
there is no return, Anostos land, which coincides 
with the ends of the earth imagined as a home for 
the blessed. This, in time, coincides with the 
belief in the earthly paradise of the Golden Age 
described by Hesiod (Works and Days, 113) a.s free 
from disease and old age. ’I’he Fountain of Youth, 
considered rationalistically, is medicinal water 
with exaggerated properties. 

Litrratcrk. — E. Rohde, pHyche^, Freilnirg, 1898, ii. 390; 
E. B. Tylor, Early History of JHaiikxnd, London, 1878 ; Bartne;- 
Gould, Curious JHyt/is of the Muhlle Agrs, do. 1860-68, vol. i.. 
Appendix 2; also E. Washburn Hopkins, 'The Fountain of 
Youth,’ a monograph in J AOS xxvi. (lliof)). 

E. Washburn Hobkin.s. 
FRATRES ARVALES.— See Arval Bro¬ 
th krs. 

FRAVASHI. — This is the Avestan name 
(Pahlavi Fravdhr) of a spiritual being, conceived 
as a part of a man’s personality, but existing 
before he is born and in independence of him ; it 
can also belong to divine beings. The concept so 
largely arises out of ancestor-worship that a com¬ 
plete account of it would include all the material 
already given in art. ANCE.STOR-WORSHIP AND 
Cult of the I)ead (Iranian), vol. i. ]>. 454 f. 

The etymology of the word given by I^ehmann 
(in art. cited) is still accepted by Geldner and 
other excellent authorities, but it must be regarded 
as exceedingly doubtful. A. V. Williams Jackson 
has abandoned it, and Bartholomae marks the origin 
of the word as obscure. There are many proposals, 
but none can be regarded as proved. Fraxm.6ayd 
aSannf\ni, ' the Fravashis of the followers of Aslia 
(Kight, Truth),’ first appears in the pro.se Gathn 
Haptanghditl, which represents a decided relapse 
from Zarathu.shtra’8 teaching towards the old polv- 
theistic Nature-worship which he tried to .superseue 
by Ills spiritual monotheism. The significant ab¬ 
sence of the Frava.sliis from the Gathas proper is 
best explained in the same way as that of Mithra 
and Haoraa, divinities for whom Zarathushtra 
could find no room without compromising the 
unity of God. The Fravashis, as described in the 
oldest and most authoritative document, the Far- 
nardin YaSt (Yt. 13), have no definitely ethical 
character ; nor is there any attempt to moralize 
them until the Sasanian age. Zaratliushtra, who 
would admit to his heaven only spirits of the most 
abstract ami ethical character, associating them 
with Ahura Mazda a.s a real part of his own hypo 
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staBis, was not likely to approve of the popular 
mang^-worship, which moved in a far lower plane. 
He made much of the daend, the ‘self’ or ‘indi¬ 
viduality,’ which, indeed, may well have owed its 
origin to his own analysis. He taught the great 
ethical lesson that this ego —a part of every man, 
good or bad—Avas the real determiner of a human 
destiny. The Fravashi has a certain resemblance 
to the daend ; but the dill'erence is vital, in that 
the former is divine, though in a sense in which 
the divine may be far lower than the human, 
rarsiism never allowed the association of Fravashis 
witJi the personality of a bad man. This was 
capable of interpretation on the same lines as the 
silence of the NT about the iryeOfia of a sinner ; but 
the original reason was very dill'erent. It was 
simply because the maxim de mortuis nil nisi bonum 
has a very serious significance among primitive 
peoples, and euphemism becomes a necessary pre¬ 
caution ; hence the ‘Fravashis of the pious ^ in 
Farsiisrn, and the Di Manes, or ‘ good gods,’ in 
Roman religion. If in ordinary Parsiism ‘ un¬ 
believers have no fravashi,' * it is only because the 
concept was too deeply rooted in ancestor-worship 
to be capable of association Avith the Avorld of evil. 
The question Avas not pursued as to what hapj>ened 
to the Fravashi of a pious man Avho went wrong. 
Two exceptions are noted from late periods in the 
history of the religion. The Sad-aar Btmdahii 
(ed. and tr. Spiiigel, Trad. Lit. dcr Parscn, Vienna, 
1860, pp. 173, 175) says that the Fravashi of an 
unbeliever goes to hell with his soul and his ‘ per¬ 
ception.’ Al-Birunl (a.D. 1000), in describing 

Farvardigiin (the All Souls festival), makes the 
souls of the dead return to their old homes ‘from 
the places of their reward or their punishment’ 
{Chrunol. of Anc. .Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, p. 210). This may be safely regarded as an 
outsider’s inference, and a Avrong one. 

Sj*eaking generally, we may say that the Fra- 
vasliis Avhen ])lural are ancestor-spirits, acting only 
collectively, like the manes. When the Avord is 
singular, there is usually an emergence of other 
element.s in the concept; tiu;se form the principal 
subject of the present article. Before turning to 
them, we must notice a subsidiary characteristic of 
the Fravashis Avhich is mainly due to their con¬ 
nexion with the benignant departed, as is shown 
by the fact that it manifests itself only when they 
appear in companies. The name ‘ guardian spirits,’ 
by Avhich E. W. West renders the Pahlavi fravdhr, 
is decidedly inapprojuiate as an e^juiA^alent for the 
Avestan term, as we shall see. But there are some 
tutelary functions which are exercised by the 
Fravashis, though we do not find any one FraA'ashi 
acting as ^juardian angel for the human being with 
whom ho IS linked ; and this, of course, is the fatal 
objection to the use of the term ‘ guardian,’ which 
would naturally suggest a conception like that 
found in mediieval Christian theology. But the 
Fravashis act together as bringers of rain and 
givers of fruitfulness to plants; here the Anvdm- 
spands, Haurvatat and Ameretat, took their place 
in strict Zarathushtrian doctrine. To judge from 
the strangely imperfect delinition of these twin 
archangels given by Plutarch {Isis and Osiris, 40), 
the popular mind was never eager to accept such 
shadowy figures in place of the beloved ancestral 
spirits whom men continued to invoke for the 
necessaries of life. The Fravashis were most con- 
s]>icuou8ly active in promoting conception and 
birth, and the healthy groAvth of the babe at the 
breast. (Here their competitor was Anahita, who 
Avas not really Iranian at all, still less a deity 
recognized by Zarathushtra.) The primitive belief 
that ancestor-spirits reincarnated themselves may 
account for the distant beginnings of this concep- 
1 Oelduer. xxviii. 1048. 


tion; but it must be noted that no doctrine of 
metemp.sychosis could spring from it on Iranian 
soil without bringing honeless confusion into the 
relation betAveen a Fravaslii and his human counter- 
)art. The Fravasliis acted collectively here; again, 
ike their fellows the Indian Pitdras. They are 
powerful helpers in battle. The nearest ai){)roach 
to individual tutelary action is just where the con¬ 
nexion with the dead is strongest. In YaU 13 
there is an immense list of names of departeil 
.saints whose Fravashi is adored separately. Some 
of these are invoked for specific help—deliverance 
from evil dreams, heresy, persecution, etc. 

So far we have dAvelt on fnnetions which link 
the Fravashis Avith the manes ; aac have noAV to 
note that these Iranian spirits have marked points 
of contact Avith another Uonian conception, tliat of 
the Genins. Some of the characteristics already 
observed may come as Avell from this side as from 
the other. I’he Genius, Avith his female counter¬ 
part the Juno, was consjjicuously associated with 
the promotion of birth ; and this is perhaps pre 
eminent among the activities of the Fravasliis. 
The Fravashi, like the Genius, belongerl to gods as 
Avell as men, and to communities as well as in¬ 
dividuals ; and tutelary functions were recognized 
in both to about the same very limited degree. 
The Greek dal/xup is a kindred conciqition, 

less fully developed ; and all three may Avell go 
back in t heir history to the common store of tlu* 
pro-ethnic Indo-European jieople. It Is possible 
that Ave may link it in its remote origins with the 
notion of an External Soul. 

VVe come noAv to the ideas connected Avith the 
Fravashi in the singular. Avestan psychology 
made the human personality include live imma 
terial elements—‘vitality’ (ahu), * ego' (daend), 
‘perception ’ or ‘sense’ (oaodhah), ‘soul ’ (urvn.n), 
and Fravashi (Yt. 13^“). The last Avas the liighe.sl, 
the immortal part, Avhitdi, according to an im- 
lortant pa.ssage from the Great BmidahiS (tr. 
farmesteter, Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1892-93, ii. 
500 f.; Blochet, liHIi xxxii. [1895] 104), dAvelt 
Avith Ahura in life and united Avitli the soul at 
death, thus saving it from extinction, when the 
other parts Avere disper.sed among the elements. 
The pre-exi.stence of the F'ravashi Avas as essential 
a characteristic of the conception as its continu¬ 
ance. Yt. 13®^ tells us that the Fravashis ap 
jiointed the pfitlis of sun, moon, and stars. Tn the 
BundahiS (ii. 10 f., tr. West, SHE v. [1880] 14) 
we reail of the choice originally otlered them by 
Ahura Mazda, between alViding eternally in the 
spiritual Avorld and becoming incarnate to join in 
tlie battle against the demons. The same great 
Pahlavi cosmogony makes the first of four tri- 
millennia in the Avorld-year belong to the .sjdrit- 
ual creation alone, the h’ravashis living with Ahura 
above, before anything material Avas made. The 
silence of our earlier sources makes it juobable 
that this first trimillennium was added in Sasanian 
times ; but that the Fravashis existed before the 
other elermmts of human personality is beyond 
doubt an ancient idea. It is implied, of course, by 
the fact that in Yt. 13 the h’ravashis of the yet 
xinborn Saosyants are adored. They are, more¬ 
over, cla.sse<i Avith those of the ‘ men of the primi¬ 
tive laAv ’ {pfioiryd-tka(A(t), Zarathushtra and his 
immediate folloAvers, as the most powerful of all 
the host. T'hat the Fravashi-concejit has travelled 
a long way from exclusive association with ances 
tors is sufliciently shoAvn by this strong and reiiea tisl 
connexion with men yet unborn, and by the express 
statement that ‘ the Fravashis of the living faithful 
are mightier than those of the dead ’ (Yt. 13*’). 

The connexion of the Fravashis Avith com 
munities was alluded to above, among points in 
which the Homan Genius showed kinship. In Yt. 
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111-' we find that each of the four concentric circle? 
of the Iranian conimonalty — hf)use (7?7)«ina), family 
{vut), clan {z'lnfii), and diHtri<'t [dahiju] — has itn 
h(!avenly connlcrpart. Tlie iiiuch disputed phrase 
vithih'd Ifiifiiihd, in the Perscpolis inscrij)tion of 
I>ariuM, st ems r(j he hest rcnder(;d ‘ witli the 
of the (i(iyal) tniiiily,’ the Otoi (iaaiX-f^ioi of Herodo¬ 
tus. 'I'liere is an analo<^y liere with the ‘juinces’ 
of I’osia, (IjtMM.e, ufid Israel in Daniel, and with 
the ‘ari,L'<‘ls of flit* cliurcheM ’ in the Apocalypse. 
Actual I'ersiun inlluence in devekipinj^ a (;oncej)tion 
rather decidetlly out of tin; normal cour.se of dewush 
an^^elolo^^y can he ar ji^ued more plau.silily tlian is 
possihlc in mo.st of the alleged (;a.ses of horrow'iiif^ 
from Persia. Two NT' jias.sa^^es speak of indi- 
vitiual ‘ariytds’ in terms whicdi stron{j:ly nisemhie 
ihe heaverdy (a)unterpart of Ikar.sii.sm, whether or 
no the idea has heen developed under l^ir.si in- 
tluenee. Mt IS'" make.s the ‘an^^mls’of the little 
ones dwell perja>tually in the Presence. 'i'he 
declaration i.s c.ompletely interpieted if the.se are 
the heavenly counterj)arts, the h’rava.shis, of tho.se 
who have not, y<'t learned to sin ; Jio other concej)- 
tion of an^uds suits it so well, since tutelary anyels 
of (•Idldien would have no s])et ial re.Jison for pr<;- 
cedence over those of adults. In Ac Peter’s 
‘ anecl ’ is clearly his ‘doulile’—his counter]>art 
winch has taken \)i.s place while he still lives. (See 
on this and someothcr llihli(;nl f>asKafj:(;s theju'esent 
u ritcu's f)aper in J'J'kSt iii. [PJdiJJ dlT-d'J?.) 

TJjc connexion of (he h'ravashi.s rvith the stars 
Wfis prohahJy a feature peculiar to Marian the¬ 
ology, never naturalized in Parsii.sm. In >7. Kl 
Uiey guard the heaveidy bodies, hut only in the 
.-lame way a.s othei' yazatas are said to do. 
Identilication with star.s is not found till a lute 
Pahlavi treatise {SHE xxiv. [18X5] 1)2), where it 
seems to he mentioned only as an ojunion held 
hy some It is quite in keejdng w’lth Magian 
star-lore—one of the mo.st ])iominent notes of the 
Magi in an<!ieid, a(;(!ount.s of them, hut conspi<!uou.s 
oidy- hy its relative al'seiKUi in the A vesta. If the 
Magi did thins ideidily h’ravashis with stars, w'e 
have a promising suggestion for the interpretation 
of Mt‘2, by the help of their well-knowm devotion 
to divination by dreams. An ap]>arition of a 
bright Nova in the sky would suggest the Pravashi 
of a great one newly fiorn. 

LiTKiiATlUiK. —In aildilioii to Mial citod in vol. i. i>. 4.').'), rofer- 
encu may Uo niado to C. Bartholoiuae, AUiran. WurUirlutch, 
StriisshiirK-, 1904, col. $)1U f., and to the clia]>t<;r on tiie subject 
in th*’ )>reM(*nt. writer’H forlhcoinirij: IlililxT) Lcel nn s on Early 
Z(rroastrianiti7n. J AMES lloi'E .MoUETON. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. -See Kk 

FORMED Pl'ISCOPAL CHURCII. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.—See 

Presiiyterianism. 

FREEDOM.— See Pmancii’ATion, Kuee Will, 

LlllERTAitlANlSM AND N ECES.SITA HI ANLSM. 

FREEMASONRY. —The Freemasonry of the 
present <iay, organized as we now liave it with its 
a.ssociations of Lodges (as the various units are 
called) grouped territorially under Avhat are known 
as ‘ Grand Lodges ’ with Hieir liierarchies of ‘ Grand 
Officers,’took its rise from very hum hie heginnings 
in London in the year 1717, w hen the famous ‘ Four 
Old Lodges’ combined in order to estahli.sh the 
first ‘Grand Lodge’ of the world. Until that 
time there had been isolated Lodges of Masons, 
working for the most part imlependently of each 
other, as far as is now known, in difl'erent parts of 
Great Brifain. Whence, then, had these various 
Lodges come? What was their origin? These 
are the pndilenis that confront any one who would 
write a history of Freerna-sonry. 


The earlie.st Masonic documents now- extant are 
a number of MSS kiiowm as the ‘ Old Charges of 
British Freemasons,’ so called because they contain 
certain charges as to conduct and duties which 
were in bygone times read or recited to a new-ly 
adiiiittetl member of the eraft. Of these, 78 dif¬ 
ferent versions (according to tin; latest list) are 
known to exist, the earliest of all (known as the 
Itcgiiis or llaliiwell MS, and preserved in the 
Briti.sh Museum) having the date of c. 1390 as¬ 
signed to it hy experts. These ‘ Old Charge.s,’ 
though differing in details, all have the same 
general character, and con.sist of three divisions : 
(1) an invocation or prayer, addressed to tlie 
Holy Trinity ; (2) the legendary history of Masonry ; 
(3) the charges addressed to the new' member. 

According to the legendary history of the craft 
as narrated in these old MSS, masonry (or geometry, 
jis it is calhid in them) w'as originated in Fgyjit hy 
Euclid, ami spread thence into various countries, 
reaching England in the time of St. Alban (A.D. 
30(»), wTio is said to liave obtained increased pay 
for masons from the king, and to have ‘ got them 
harges and manners.’ It is further stated that 
King Athelstan (925-941) granted a charter to the 
masons of England allowing them to hold an 
assembly every year. No doulA, in thus ascribing 
the origin of geometry to the Egyydians, the (;oin- 
jtilers of these ‘Old Charges’ were but following 
the tradition (contirmed by modern research) that 
the Egyptians were comtielled to invent it in order 
to Histore the landmarks effaced by the inunda¬ 
tions of the Nile, Egypt may also he considered 
the hirth[>lace of architecture, which commenced 
there w'ith the construction of the J’yramids, 3(K)0 
years or more before the birth of Christ. Much, 
again, of the present Masonic symbolism can be 
traced to Egyptian coiintei j)art8, and Egypt was 
the home of the ‘Mysteries’; but we doubt 
whether any connexion between modern Free- 
ma.sonry and Egyjtt c.an be established. 

The rul(;s or precepts contained in the ‘ (.)ld 
Cliarges’ w-ere plainly intended for the govern 
ment of bodies of operative masons, and it is to 
sucli bodies that we must look for the origin of 
the Freemasonry of the present day. With the 
progre.ss of civilization the art of building neces¬ 
sarily grows more and more imjiortant, and those 
w ho praeti.se it tend to become more and more a 
close society with their own trade secrets and 
nih;s for their governance, just as with other 
I todies of men wTio practise the same calling or 
trade. Thus it is on record that, from the very 
earliest times of the city of Uoine, there were 
corporations of men with common interests called 
Collegia, wliich were recognized and allowed by 
law. Some of these cornorations were formed for 
trade and commerce, such as the Collegium Fabro 
rum, or gild of workers in hard materials, the 
ColUgium Piatorum, or gild of bakers, and others, 
members of which had a common profes.sion, trade, 
or craft upon wliicdi their union was ba.sed, although 
every man worked on his own account. These 
corporations or gilds spread throngliont the Roman 
Empire, until in tJie time of TTieodosius II. (A.D. 
401-450) there were, in almost every city and con¬ 
siderable tow'n, eoninanies similar to those which 
existed in Rome, who exercised .some particular 
trade or occupation for the safety, benefit, or 
amusement of their fellow-citizens. That tliere 
W'as a Collegium Fabrorum in Britain is estab¬ 
lished by a reference to it on a tablet now pre¬ 
served at Chichester, which records the erection 
of a temple to Neptune and Minerva. Probably 
the origin of English fi'reema.sonry may be attri¬ 
buted to these Ytoinan Collegia, though it may be 
impossible to trace its actual descent from them. 
This supposition is strengthened by the number of 
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points of reseinblaneo that can be traced Iwtween 
the orfzanization of a Uoinan Colliujium and that 
of a Masonic Lod^e. It may i>e asked. Why did 
the masons alone of all trades preserve their 
organization? llccause, heing largely employed 
to erect ecclesiastical buildi!igs, thej' came speci¬ 
ally into contact with churchmen, as the ‘Old 
Charges’ shoAv, and thus may be supnosed to liave 
been more liighly organized than otlier combina¬ 
tions of workmen, besides l)eing more skilled ; and 
because, as they moved about the country wher¬ 
ever their servi(‘es were in request, they would 
need such organization more than the others would. 
It is known that the masons of the Middle Ages, 
when employed to erect some important building, 
used first to make for their own use a temporary 
hut or sluid near the nlace where the work was to 
be carried on, which tliey called the ‘lodge.’ Thus, 
in the Fabric Kolls of York Minster, we find an 
order for the workmen issued in 1352 as follows : 

‘In Huinnifcr tla^y are to beein work immediately after sun¬ 
rise until the riiij,'^ing of the bell of the Virgin Mary ; then to 
breakfast in the fabric lodge {logivm/ahricae) ; then one of the 
masters shall knock upon the door of the lodge, and forth¬ 
with all are to return to work until noon. Hetween April and 
August, after dinner, lht\v shall sleep in the lodge ; then work 
until the first hell for vespers : then sit m drink until the end 
of the third hell, and return to work so long as they can see by 
daylight.' 

Hciu'.e we see that the masons employed on a 

f )articular bnilding, and living together in the 
odge, w’ould naturally become a more or less ex¬ 
clusive and organizet^ community. Tliat sucli 
bodies did exist is proved by some MSS no>v in 
the iJodleian Library at Oxford, which contain 
lists of the members of wliat is called la loy(](je. 
Ijithamoruin, or Jiodge of Masons, attac.hcd to tlie 
l^riory of Canterbury for the years 1429, 1431, 1433, 
and following ones. Such bodies of skilled work¬ 
men would naturally have their own oj)erative 
secrets, and would be jealous of admitting out¬ 
siders to a knowledge of them, and wouhl have 
some set ceremonial for the admission of aiqueii- 
ti(;es. There can he little or no doubt that the 
Freemasons of the present day arc the descendants 
of such bodies of ojicrative masons, wlio moved 
about the counl.ry ami si't up their lodges wherever 
their services were needed, having a system of 
secret signs and passwords by which a craftsman 
who bad once been admitted could be recognized 
by the members of another lodge. I’hey were 
called ‘Free’ Masons because they were free to 
travel about in times of feudal bondage and to 
render their services where any great building nas 
in process of const ruction. 'I'he earliest instam^e 
known of tlu; name in this sense is found in a list 
of the coin])auic.s entitled to send represmitatives 
to the Common Council, dated August 137(), and 
now preserved in the Corporation Jtecords at the 
Cuildhall, IjOtkIou ; in this the nineteenth Com- 
{»any on the list is that of the ‘ ll'reemusons.’ 

Tluise organized bodies of workmen, with their 
rules and regulations, seem to have been more 
common at one time in Scotland t han in 1‘lngland, 
or at all events to have left behind them more 
records of their existence in the north than in the 
south of Creat Ilritain ; thus two codi's of rules 
for operative masons, drawn up in 1598 and 1599 
lespectively, which dates they bear, are still pre¬ 
served in Scotland. They are signed by ‘ William 
Scliaw, Maistir of \\birk, Warden of the Mai.sonis,’ 
and hence are known as the Seiiaw Statutes. 
William Schaw was ap))ointed Master of Works in 
Scotland in 1584, and had under hiscareall the royal 
buildings and palaces in the Northern Kingdom. 
The later of these two Statutes juovides that 
Fdinburgh shall he ‘ the tirst and priueipal lodge 
in Scotland,’ Kilwinning the second, and Stirling 
the third lodge, and contains an elaborate code of 
rules for the government of the craft. The Lodge 


of Edinburgh possesses minutes commencing in 
,Iuly 1599, ami has been in (‘oiitimious existence 
from that time, and, infcrentially, from an earlier 
date. 

In England the Masons Comjiany of London, 
though its extant records date only from 1020, 
is considered by its historian (Edvvard Cornier) 
to have been established about tlie year 1220, if 
not earlier, at wliich time there was great activity 
in the masons’ trade in London, conse(iueut on the 
building of London Fridge, which was coimiienccd 
in 1170, and of Westminster Al)be‘y, of which tlie 
foundati<m-stone was laid in 1221. 'I'be.se works, 
especially the latter, would naturally attract to 
London the members of such ojau ative liodies as 
that previou-sly mentioned as having existed at 
Canterbury, which were attached to niligious 
houses, and possessed certain signs, secrets, and 
symlKils relative to tluur craft. These symbols 
had doubtless descended from a remote antiquity, 
together with some knowledge of giamietiy, w hich 
was then regarded as a trade secret. 

We liave now to trace tlie gradual proce.ss by 
which the lodges of operati\'e masons lost their 
operative character ami were converted into the 
present-day Lodges of sjtccnlative Masons, who 
meet in secret, and have changed the working 
tools of the o)>erative8 into symbols inculcating 
moral lessons, so that the sciuare with which the 
operative mason tries and adjusts rectangular 
corners of buildings is now regarded as a teaelier 
of morality, the level denotes equality^, and the 
plumb-rule uprightness of life and actions. This 
change was in jwogress both in England and in 
Scotland during tlm 17th cent., unt il it culminated, 
as before mentioned, in the establishment of the 
Grand Lodge of England in 1717 ; and various 
instances can be mentioned of the admission of 
non-operatives into the craft before Liiat time. 
'I'hus it is on record tliat, on 8th June IGOO, 
Jolm Boswell, Laird of Auc.hinleck (a village in 
East Ayrshire, Scotland), was present at a meeting 
of the Lodge of Edinlmrgh, when, like the opera¬ 
tive meinberB present, he attested the minutes by 
his mark. In England the earliest juoof of the 
existence of a non-operative or speculative Free¬ 
masonry is allorded iiy the records of the Masons 
Comjiany of London, from which it is made clear 
that previously to 1620, and, iiifercntially, from a 
remote [last, certain mem Iters of the (.'ompany and 
others met from time to Lime to form a Lodge for 
tlie purjioses of speculative or symlMjlical Masonry, 
and were known as the ‘ Acccjttcd ’ Mason.s. lienee 
comes the familiar title of ‘ Free and Accepted 
Masons,’ implying a combination of operative and 
speculative Masons. Then it is also on record that 
Sir Itohcrt Moray, who was Quartermaster-General 
of the Scottish army whii.h occupied Newcastle in 
1641, was admitted into Masonry in that year at 
Newcastle by some members of tlie Lodge of Edin¬ 
burgh, who were also serving in the army. Next 
we lind the celebrated antiquary, Elias Ashmole, 
founder of the Ashmolcan Museum at Oxford, stat¬ 
ing in his diary that he was made a k'rec Mason at 
Warrington in Lancashire in the year 1616 ; he also 
^ives the names of the members of f lic Lodge, and 
It lias been ascertained that they wen; all men of 
good .social jiosition, without a siiigh> ojierative 
mason htdonging to their number. JJc also record.s 
in his diary that in 1682 he atten<l(;d a Lodge at 
Masons Mall, lamdon, when six jtersons were ad¬ 
mitted into the Fellowshij* of Ereemasons. In 
1688 was juiblished the Academie oj" Ai'viorie, by 
Randle llolme, who was a heraldic painter and 
a professional genealogist, and acted as Deputy 
Garter for Cheshire, Shro])shire, Lancashire, and 
North Wales; in it he writes : ‘ 1 cannot hut 
Honor the Fellowship of the Masons because ot 
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its Antiquity : and tlie more, as being a Memi*er 
of that Society, calletl Free-Masons.’ It is, there¬ 
fore, obvious that symbolical Masonry must have 
existed in Lancashire before the admission of Ash- 
mole, and in London before 1620; and that the 
gradual change of operative into speculative Free- 
mauionry had begun early in the 17th cent., if not 
before. 

However, we have no means of tracing the change 
with any comj)letene.ss, until, in 1716, four of the 
then existing London Lodges met together and de¬ 
termined to unite under a Grand Master ‘ as the 
Centre of union and harmony ’; and accordingly, 
on St. John Ifaptist’s Day in 1717, the Grand 
Lodge of h^ngland was established at the Goose 
and Gridiron in St. Haul’s Cliurcliyard, London. 
Apparently the operative masons w’ere already in 
a minority, for of the three princijial oilicers then 
appointed one is described as ‘ Gentleman,’one as 
‘Captain,’ and the third as ‘Carpenter.’ Dr. 
dames Anderson, the historian of the.se events, 
says that they ‘ revived the Quarterly Communi¬ 
cation of the Oilicers of Lodges (call’d the Grand 
Lodge), resolv’d to hold the Annual As-sembly 
and Feast, and then t.o chu.se a Grand Ma.ster 
from among themselves, till they should have the 
Imnour of a Noble liroLher at their Head.’ Hence 
the establishment of tliis Grand Lodge in 1717 is 
oominonly known as the ‘Revival’of Freemasonry, 
though there are no authentic records now extant 
of any previous Quarterly Communications or 
Annual Assemblies. Rut some sort of Annual 
Assembly must have been held, for the ‘Old 
(diarges'^ previously mentioned constantly refer 
to the duty of a Mason to attend the Assembly 
when properly summoned to do so ; and i)osHibly 
the note in Aubrey’s Natural History of Wiltshire 
(od. 1847, p. yO), tliat on 18th May 1691 there was 
to be ‘ a great convention at St. Haul’s Church of 
the Fraternity of the Adopted Masons,’ may refer 
to some .such occtision, which was .sufficiently noto¬ 
rious to be known even to a non-Ma.son. liow'ever 
that may be, this ‘ Revival ’ in 1717 forms the 
starting-point from which continuous Masonic his¬ 
tory dates. 

A similar Grand Lodge is known to have been in 
existence in Ireland in 1725, though the [uecisc 
date of its eHtahlishment has not yet been ascer¬ 
tained ; and in 1736 the Grand Lodge of Scotland 
Avas erected. From these three GramI Lodges have 
come, directly or indirectly, all the other regular 
(irand Lodges and their subordinates throughout 
the Avorld, so that modern speculative Freemasonry 
has descended from the operative ma.soiis of Great 
Britain, who, in turn, may possibly have been de¬ 
scended from the Roman Collegia. 

The founders of the premier Grand Lodge were 
ouickly able to get ‘a Noble Brother at their 
Head,’ for in 1721 the Duke of Montague was 
their Grand Master, and from that time onwards 
an unbroken succession of noblemen or member.s 
of the Royal Family have presided over the Craft 
in England, the present (1913) Grand Ma.ster 
of Fhiglisli Freema.sons being H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught, who succeeded the late King 
EdAvard Vll. 

In 1751 a rival Grand Lodge wa.s established in 
London by some Irish Masons, who claimed that 
they alone preserved the ancient tenets and prac¬ 
tices of Masonry, and that the regular Lodge had 
made innovations; so they called themselves 
‘ Ancient ’ Masons, and styled the members of 
the 1717 Grand Lodge ‘ Moderns’; the tAvo bodies 
continued in rivalry until 1813, wlien the ‘United 
Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
of England’ aau.s formed, and this body has con¬ 
tinued ever since. 

The spread of speculative Freemasonry through¬ 


out the world since 1717 has been something mar¬ 
vellous, especially of late years, until there are 
now in existence about one hundred and ten inde¬ 
pendent Grand Lodges, with almost tw'enty-three 
thousand subordinate Lodges, from which the 
operative element as such has quite died out, and 
with over two millions of members owning allegi¬ 
ance to the.se various Grand Lodesg, aaIucIi exist 
in all civilized countries, except Russia, China, 
and Japan. 

Be.sides the ‘ pure Antient Masonry, the growth 
of which we have been trying to trace, which con¬ 
sists of tliree degrees and no more, and is known 
as ‘the Craft’/?ar excellence^ there are a number 
of other organizations calling themselves Masonic, 
a few being of real antiquity, but most being of 
quite modern growtli. Among them may be men¬ 
tioned the Masonic Knights Templars, a body of 
great strength in the United States of America ; 
the Mark Masons, who are very flourishing in 
England ; and the members of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite, besides many others AA'hich it is 
needless to particularize in the present article. 

The question is frequently asked. Is Freemasonry 
a religion ? The answer to this must depend upon 
the meaning to be given to the term ‘religion.’ 
The latter may be deiined as ‘ a system of faith in, 
and worship of, a Divine Being,’ Freemasonry is 
defined to be ‘ a peculiar system of morality, veiled 
in allegory and illustrated by symbols.’ But 
‘ morality ’ is concerned with man’s duties to his 
fellow-men, and is therefore different from ‘ reli¬ 
gion,’ which is concerned Avith his duties to hi.s 
Creator. Thus our question may be answered in 
the negative—Freemasonry is not, and does not 
profess to l>e, a religion. At the same time it ma}- 
be called a handmaid of religion, for it is founded 
upon the purest principles of piety and virtue; and 
no man who endeavours t® live up to and act up)on 
its teaching can fail to be a better man for doing 
so. As the early communities of builders in Eng¬ 
land, from whom our modern Freemasonry is de¬ 
scended, were mainly employed upon ecclesiastical 
buildings, it is only natural that Christianity should 
have been the religion of the early Masons, as is 
conclusively proved by the ‘ Old Charges ’ previ¬ 
ously mentioned : it aa os not until the formation of 
the Grand Lodge of England in 1717 that they were 
left free to belong only to that ‘ Religion in which 
all men agree . . . that is, to be Good Men and 
’I’rue.’ Freemasonry has never met with favour 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and has been 
expressly forbidden by several Papal Bulls ; and 
some writers have maintained that its symbolism 
was only a cloak for a con.spiracy against govern¬ 
ment and religion. But, Avhatever may have been 
the ca.se with Continental Freemasonry, such an 
accusation is groundless as regards British Free¬ 
masonry ; and Masonic Lodges in Great Britain 
were specially exempted from the operation of an 
Act passed in 1799 for the suppression of secret 
societies. Cf. art. Frek-THOUGHT, p. H2‘2'’. 

Now, with the spread of Freemasonry over the 
whole AA'orld, men of all religious faiths are ad¬ 
mitted as members, and work together under its 
banners in harmony, as also do men of most vary¬ 
ing political views ; and Freemasonry has become 
a j)otent factor in promoting a feeling of universal 
brotherhood among mankind. 

Litbratur*. — R. F. Gould, History ^ Freemasonry, S 
vols., I..ondon, 1886-87; W. J. Hugfhan, The Old Charnes of 
British Freemasons, London, ISD.'i; Edward Conder, Records 
of the Hole Crafle and Fellowship of Masons, London, 1894 ; 
D. M. Lyon, History of the Lndye of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, 
1873 ; R. F. Gould, A Concise History of Freemasonry, London, 

15X18. E. L. Hawkins. 

FREE-THOUGHT. —The term ‘ free-thinker,’ 
as applied to certain writers and others who, 
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individually or in societies, iin{iu^nied the super¬ 
natural authority of the Christian Church, came 
into use during the 18th cent., and gained general 
currencv largely as a result of its einployinent by 
Shaftesbury and Collins (cf. Collins, Discourse of 
Frecthinking^ London, 17L1; Fr. tr. 1714). In 
France those belonging to societies of this type 
were called libres pcnseurs, iibartius, or esjirits 
forts ; in Germany, Frcigclster or Frcidenker. Tlie 
extent to which the designation was adoj)ted by the 
free-thinkers themselves, and to which it eveiitu- 
alJ3’ prevailed in common sj)eech, forms a still 
unsolved problem in the literary and sotuai history 
of the 18th cent. (cf. art. Gelsm, vol. iv. p. 53311’. ; 
and Encyclop^:j)I.sts, vol. v. p. 30211’.). 

In any case the essential feature of the term is 
its having l>een applied to certain fairly c.ompre- 
hensive societies and circles which agreed in re¬ 
garding their ‘ free ’ views as palpably identical, 
wliile, on the other hand, the more eminent original 
thinkers of the period—from Hobbes and Locke to 
Hurne, Gibbon, Voltaire, and others—di«l not apply 
the term to themselves, 'Diis fact indicates tlie 
two most salient characteristics of the free-thinkens 
—the one negative, viz. their opposition to the 
Churcli’s doctrine of authority and revelation, and 
their implied ai>i)eal to the freedom and independ¬ 
ence of autonomous thought ; the other positive— 
their assumption that sucli free or natural thought 
leads universally to essentially identical conclusions 
in a natural morality and religion. Free-thought 
is thus intimately related to Deism. It rests upon 
the a.ssumption that reason contains a truth which 
has existed from the dawn of human history—a 
truth which has been obscured and defaced ly the 
historical development, and, in particular, ncr- 
verted by superstition in the Christian Churciies, 
but which may nevertheless be restored by the free 
exercise of rational thought. Specifically, how¬ 
ever, free-thouglit, in its attitude towards Christi¬ 
anity, leaned in some cases to the more con.ser- 
vative view that natural truth was supplemented 
and reinforced by revealed religion, and in others 
to the more radical, that only the kernel of 
Christianity—that clement, namely, which har¬ 
monizes with natural reason—can be maintained. 
I'he whole movement was really a reflexion of the 
ecclesiastically orthodox mode of thought, which 
desiderates a uniform and absolute truth, in a mode 
of thought free from ecclesiastical bias; and, 
further, it had recourse to an old idea wdiich had 
become fused with tlie theology of the Church, 
viz. the Stoic doctrine of the universal ethical 
religion of conscience and providence. Formallj', 
therefore, free-thought was the repudiation of 
supernatural authority, while, materially, it was 
the liberation of the Stoic doctrine of ethics and 
religion from the Christian dogma with which it 
had hitherto been incorporated. 

It is true that this holds good only of the earlier 
stages of free-thought, i.e. of its English forms. 
In France, where Catholicism, conformably to its 
nature, had drawn a much more rigid line of 
demarcation between religious doctrine and modern 
thought than that found in Protestant England, 
free-thought, as represented by Voltaire, renounced 
all connexion with Christianity, and in the En- 
cyclopoedists and their adherents it broke away 
from religion altogether. In England the free- 
thought and Deistic movement issued from a 
revolution having positive religious aims and sub¬ 
ject to powerful religious inlliiences, whereas in 
France it was associated with a purely social and 
politi(!al revolution, whose exponents identified 
religion with the Catholic State Church, and so 
took up a position of fundamental antagonism to 
both at once. It was in France, accordingly, that 
the movement assumed its most radical form. Of 


its French representatives, Rousseau alone adliered 
to a form of religiim in essence identical with 
Christianity. In tlie Netherlands and Germany, 
on the other hand, the English influence pie 
dominated, producing a more decidedly Christutn 
variety of free-thought, the adherents of which, 
from the time of Grotius and Leibniz, maintained 
the es.sential identity of Cliri.stianity with Natural 
Religion, and ditl’ered in opinion only as regard.s 
the extent of the positive additions and guarantees 
which the former eontrihiited to the latter. 

Ill Englami, free-thought was, in a religious re¬ 
gard, extinguished ly the rise of Methodism, and, 
tLH a philo.sophy, traiiseeiided in the liistorieo- 
psyehologieal relativism of llume. In Germany 
It gave way before ilerder's doctrine of develoj)- 
inent, and tlie poetic pMutheism of }dlilosoph3^ In 
France it succumbcil to the arili-metapliysical 
principle of Positivism and the historico-critioal 
methotl. In the purely religious sphere it declined 
greatly before the rehabilitation of aiicLont creeds 
which set in slowly with tlie Methodist movement, 
and then eHeetively asserted itself after the Najio- 
leonic wars. More recently it has sufi’ered further 
npairiuent at the hands of Socialism and its new- 
fledged ethical and metajihj'sical theories. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that among 
the people generally, in so far as they have freed 
themselves from ecclesiastical authority, and yet 
desiderate some provision for religious education 
and edilication, the tendemy towards a form of 
free-thought that will meet tliis need is still active 
at tlie pre.sent day. To some extent the masses 
are predisjiosed towards such a tyjie of free-thought 
precisely as in former times, by the natural the¬ 
ology which commingles with Christian teacliing. 
The tendency is due partly to the elements 
of Christianity which survive when it has ahan- 
doiied mj'stici.sni and the belief in miracles, ami, 
accordingly, it continually re-ernerges from the 
work of criticism in the Christian sphere. Partly, 
again, it rests upon ideas towards whicli the moral 
and religious emotion of mankind, eiiiancijiating 
itself from all historical data, readily gravitates ; 
and, indeed, such idcits liave a natural aflinity with 
tlie moral and religious instincts, and are so far 
not unjustifiably called ‘natural.’ To these influ¬ 
ences we must add that residuum of trailition from 
the deistic and rationali.stic epoch which has all 
along continued to operate powerfully in poetry 
and general literature, and in positive and apolo¬ 
getic theology, and from which a popular rational¬ 
ism may ever anew be developed. It is to be rioted, 
moreover, that almo.st all endeavours to enlighten 
the inasses, and all democ.ratic movements and 
organizations inspired by modern philosojihy, tend 
naturally to approximate to the same jiosition. 
Virtue, love of mankind, belief in Providence or 
in develoi>meiit, progress, the unification of the 
race, and an all-enibracing philosophy of teleo¬ 
logical optimi.sm—such are the features of a phase; 
that ever recurs in this sphere. 

It is true that, among the classes referred to, 
belief in (be jiersonality of God, the inmiortality 
of tlie individual, and the freedom of the will has 
become less assured. Here, in fact, modern science 
is at work with its conceptions of the universe and 
of law, and tends to ellect some sort of synthesis 
between the teleological idea of ameliorative o^itim- 
ism and agnostic or jiantheistic concejit ions. Then 
the ideals of progress have come to be focused more 
upon the [iresent world, upon the social and buinuni- 
tarian factor, and—in place of personal immortal¬ 
ity—the permanence of the race. This is just what 
was to be expected. The older type of free-thought 
belonged to an age which knew nothing of tli<“ 
achievements of modern scientific thought, or o: 
its pantheistic metaphysics, and wa.s thus mor< 
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favourably disposed towards the belief in God, 
immortality, and a res[)()ri.sible freedom ; rep^arding 
these, in fact, as truths issuing from the light of 
nature. I»ut, discounting these changes, wc may 
venture to assert that, in all civilized countrie.s 
where the j)eople are no longer under tlie control of 
the Church, a wide-spread ttmdcncy to free-thought 
pervades the lower and middle classes. Within the 
sphere of pure science, on the other hand, and 
among the higher classes—so far as they have been 
inflmmccd by scierujc—the clash of fundamentally 
antagojiiistic systems and the habit of scientitie 
scepticism iiave consi)ired to i)ro(i\ic,e sheer an.arcby 
in such things; and to speak hei(i of a free-thought 
exhibiting any kind of unanimity in its conclusions 
is out of the question. 

This brings us to a j)haHe of the subject whi(di, 
though of great importance, is u.sually overlooked. 
The characteristic feature of free-thought, as 
distingmished from modern science, pro]>erly so 
called, is its pervading sense of an axiomatic unity 
amongst its adherents, based ujion the as.sumjttion 
of certain self-consistent, unive.rsally binding, and 
‘ natural ’ truths. 'J’he sociological aspect of ethical 
and rcligiou.s thought manifests itscdf here in the 
assumjdion—‘natural’ and self-evident—that all 
indejte.ndent thinkers will inevitably arrive at 
uniformity in their convictions and modes of 
thought. On the foundation of natural religion 
arises, so to sf)eak, a ‘ natural ’ Church of free¬ 
thinkers. At the outset, indeed, the free-thinkers 
proposed simjdy to continue the j)rocca.s of purify¬ 
ing the Churcli by criticism, and the English 
Deists and free-thinkers had originally no other 
end in view ; their object was the conservation of 
t lie old religious organization—imbued, however, 

ith a piirilieil or natural knowledge of God, which, 
liier all, was the true essence of Christianity. 
!bi(, in proportion os the Church resisted their 
ellorts, and their internal develojmient carried 
them beyond the Christian sphere of thought, they 
found it ncees.sary to form communities and 
societies of their own. It would certainly be 
wrong to dissociate this temlency from the purely 
theoretical and dogmatic side of the movement, 
where, on the assumption of a free, autonomous, 
and individual thought, it might aiipear, of course, 
as something altogether indivitfualistic. As a 
matter of fact, however, such movements in the 
sphere of doctrine, like all otlier human interests, 
have a social asjiect. This is found, lir.st of all, in 
the axiomatic (diaracter which the free-thinkers 
expected to attach to the uniformity of their 
assumed jirinciplos, and in the fact that, being 
invisibly united in tlo^se, they were feeling their 
w'ay towards becoming a power of the future and 
of progress—a spiritual tederation of mankind, 
which would of itself come to prevail in virtue of 
the mere force of natural thought. Thought, just 
liecaiise it is free, i.e. because it issues from the 
necessity of nature, w Inch is everywhere the same, 
is likewise a socially unifying factor. Hut, again, 
tliey w'erc, of course, forced to recognize that, 
tboiigh the community of man would come into 
lieing of itself, it nevertheless required the aid 
of education and propaganda. They wmre thus 
brought to re.alize the necessity of organization, 
and, in the nature of things, tlieir organizations 
hocanie counterparts and i m itationsof the Churches. 
Hut they wont further still. Even for fully 
developed and mature minds they felt the need of 
some visible means of confirming and deepening 
the convictions lield in common—.some kind of 
ceremonial and worship which should present 
these convictions to the imagination in vivid 
turm, and tlius evoke the stimulat ing and elevating 
lorce of solidarity. The result was the establish¬ 
ment of something analogous to Church wmrsliip, 


which, indeed, has to some extent the same end 
in view', while the only elements thereof that the 
free-thinkers could not use were the idea of exert¬ 
ing a real inHuenee upon the Deity and the preach¬ 
ing of ecchjsiastical dogma. 

It was in this way that the movement was led 
to adopt the policy of forming assoiiations, and 
became allied wdtli the forces working for the 
1 disestablishment of the Church. Of outstanding 
free-thinkers, Kousseau alone wished to make tlic 
new religion an ollicial and compulsory one, 
projiosing at the same time, however, that the 
individual he allowed to cultivate his distinctive 
tenets in his own way. 

Here, then, we have the explanation of the fact 
that the ISth cent, was crowded with secret 
societies and free-thought unions, the secrecy being 
resorted to partly as a protection against the power 
of the State Cliiircii, and jiartly as a means of 
drawing the masses, or, as it might he, of out- 
rivalling the attractions of Church life. The 
academies of the 17th cent, had already pointed 
the way. From the soil of Deism sprang Tolaiid’s 
sclieme of a Hoeraticurn Soduiit.ium, for whiidi his 
Vanlhristicon was to serve as a liturgy. Hut the 
most outstanding exanijile is found in Freemasonry 
(q.v.), which was instituted in England by the 
foundation of the Grand laidge in 1717, was 
introdimed into France in 1725, and found a footing 
in Hamburg in 1733, and which now pervades tlie 
whole civilized world. Freeiiiasonry created a 
sacred symbolism and ritual of its ow n, as also a 
sacred mythical history, and thus actually forms a 
kind of rival to the Church, though it has here 
and there found it possible to keep on good terms 
with the latter. In Uoiiianic countries it has 
become an organization working aggressively 
against Catlioliidsm. Here, too, should he men¬ 
tioned the Theopliilanlhrojiists of France (1797), 
the Abrahaiuites of Hohemia (1782), numerous 
Unitarian societies, and the epiiemeral Caltc dr 
rPltrr, Supreme, instituted in France on the lines 
laid down by Itoussean. 

The task of exploring the annals of the 18th 
cent, w'ith reference to the formation of .seivret 
societies is one w’hich still awaits the investigator. 
But the phenomenon is in no sense confined to the 
IHth century. When the religious revival of the 
lirst half of the 19th cent, had thrust such as.sociii,- 
tions into the background, and the progress oi 
science had largely undermined their Deistic 
jirinciples, fresh conihinations made their appear¬ 
ance—due jiartly to the reaction against tlie 
religious revival, and partly to the advance of 
moilern science. I'he .so-called Dcutsch-Kalholiris- 
mus founded by the contumacious priest .Johannes 
Konge, and the community which, under the name 
of Lichtfreunde (1840), set itself against the Pro¬ 
testant supcrnaturalism of the religious reaction, 
led to the formation of numerous ‘ free-religious ’ 
and free-thinking congregations in Germany (see 
art. Deutsch-Katholicismus, vol. iv. p. 672 tt’.). 
In France the Itoligion of Hninanity took shajie 
at the hands of Comte ; in Hritain, America, and 
India arose societies professing the religion ol 
reason. In 1880 an international society of free¬ 
thinkers, W'ith national sections, w'as instituted at 
Hrussels ; and it was in the interests of that society 
in Germany that Bruno Wille w rote his IjeJirhuch 
fitr de,n Juqendunterricht freier (Berlin, 

190r»), an<l Andreas Bard compiled his Freide7i/crr- 
texte (Schwerin, 1909), while Edgar Monteil did 
the like for France in his Cati^chivme du librr 
penscur (Antwerp, 1877). The non-religious ethical 
instruction given in the schools of Paris--the so- 
called iws^rMc^fon rivique- jiroceedson similar lines. 
Another free-thought federation is the Interna 
tional Order for Religion and Ethics, which has its 
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central organization in Borne (11)08); it owes much 
to the influence of Au^niste Ftncl. Similar aims 
are nursued by the societies for moral culture 

liicli, ori^dnatin^ in A inerica, have spread thron^ li- 
out the civilizc.d world. 'I’he latest orp,aniz!ition 
of the kind is the Monistic Society inau»;urated in 
Borne by Ernst Haeckel, Init it is not likely to be 
the last. It .stands to reason that, if modern 
thou^dit sliould eventually prove unable to remodel 
the (fliurclies, and iintl itself totally incapable of 
coming to tenns with them, it must provide some- 
tliing to take their place. 'I'he alternative organi¬ 
zations which it has hitherto jnoduced hav^e keen 
tnaiidy imitations of the (]hui’ch in one or other of 
its aspects, and a really sullicient substitute has 
not yet been found. 

On the whole, we may affirm that the i>rinciple 
of an autonomous and non-theological type of 
ihonght for which the free-thinkens contended 
li:i,s, so far as science is concerned, been fully 
\ indicated, and is now regarded as axiomatic and 
outside the sphere of controversy, lint their other 
principle—their belief in the universally valid 
conclusions of JSbitural Theology—has completely 
broken down in the face of modern historical 
relativism and amid the clash of the great philo¬ 
sophical system.s. Frerr-thought is thus, in one of 
its asjtects, a self-evident princijde, and, in the 
other, a shallow illusion now finally dispelled. 
This fact, again, militates against its tendency to 
produce new associations and groufis, though fresh 
clVorts in that direction are always being made. 
Cf. also art. Modkunism. 

Litbratcrk.—E. Ti ueltsch, art. ' Deisimus,’ Id PRE^ iv. 
(]S9H); L. Zscharnack, art. ‘ Fr»M<Iinkir,‘ in Rrliffum in 
Gcucliichte u. <G‘(rfinwnrt, ii. (Tubinjir^n, liUO), J. M. Robertson, 
Shiirt H isi. ({f PreeUiDn'jht London, ISHHl; Ludwig Noack, 
hie Frcidrnkt'r in der Reliqion, irorne, ; U. G. 

rhor.schnudt, Versveh eAnnr v(jll>it.(indi(jen enqland. Freidenker- 
nibliolhrk. Ildllc, 17l>r)-(i7; Goblet d'AIviella, l/Erolution 
r>‘liiiieiisr cvntrinjiorainr ckez AmjIaiHy leg Amehcains, et 
Ira II indong, I'liri.s, IHS.’l (Eng. tr. IHSfi); R. F. Gould, Hiatory 
Ilf Frrrmaaonry , Lorulori, 188b-87, -I'.'n:;. See also artt. Dkihm 
and ENCYCiiOlMCDiHTs, and Lit. given there. 

E. Trokltsch. 

[Additional Note. —Owing to a lack of sufficient 
material on whierh critical inquiry can profitably 
exercise itself, it is a work of peculiar difficulty to 
trace the jrrogress of free-thought in tht' religious 
life of the Ancient East. But, as Max Midler long 
ago pointed out, the religion of Buddha was origin¬ 
ally a pure a theism. It was oidy as a reaction .set 
in, and the ])opnlar mythology began to exercise 
itself in the direction of a Biiddha-cult, that this 
system of atbeology decayed. In the Brabmanic 
cults it is not, i)crhaps, incorrect to .say that pan¬ 
theism took its rise in a semi-clevelopcd altitude 
towards ‘ free-thinking ’ in its widest ai>plication ; 
while in Persia the reaction from polytheism in 
favour of a partially enlightened Mitliraisrn, and 
the later Mazdaism, issued in nothing that de.serves 
the name of free-thought. In Eijupt, de.spite the 
vast store of materials that hear upon the problems 
of religion, little definite knowledge has come to 
hand ; though it is arguable that the religious re¬ 
formation attempted by Aklienaten was }»rompted 
by what may, for lack of better nomenclature, pass 
as Rationalism. 

With China, difl'erent tendencies were at work. 
Apart from ancestor-worship, the religion of China 
has been, and still is, rationalistic in a [ironounced 
degree. The arrested growth of religion, as gener¬ 
ally understood, is one of the significant facts that 
face the historian. In the ‘ religious ’ reformations 
connected with such names as Kung-fu-tse, Lao- 
Tse, and Mencius, the jiurely ethical side of reli¬ 
gion, and the reduction of supernatural elements to 
a minimum, are points that deserve consideration. 

Free-thought in Israel was never truly realized 
save partially and sjioradically ; of a system of 


Rationalism we cannot j*roj»crly sjxwik in tliis con 
nexioii. It is true there arc traces of a free 
thought movement in the later hooks of the O f', 
.•^nch as Job and Ik'clirsiiistes ; but' these lie out of 
file main current of tlie nation's religious develop¬ 
ment, whicli was in the diri'ction of a rigid mono¬ 
theism, akin in many respects to the creed of 
I.si run. 

Not until we reach Greece do we find those force.s 
vitally at work out of which a co-ordinated system 
of free-thought springs ; hat , once there, we realize 
that tliose forces w<‘re active all down the. stream 
of Creek history. Many reasons might he alleged 
for the unique place whii'h Creece holds in the 
evolution of human freedom ; but they are not 
germane to the present imiuiry, which is to indi¬ 
cate the direction of the movement itsirlf. It may 
be noted, howeviir, that nothing c.ontrihuted more 
to the rationalizing of all religious thought, which 
characterizes tlie ino.st jirogressive epochs in Ancient 
Creece, than the faid, that for the j)eoi)le gmierally 
there was no delinite creed, no sacKsl book, no 
universally acknowledged priesthood. ‘ Each local 
cult had its own ancient ritual,’ say.s J, M. Rohert- 
.son (Short Hist, of Freethovght, i. 137). 

Of any definite cult of free-thinking in Ancieiit 
Rome there is scarcely a trace. Religion was 
largely based on purely material consklerations, 
and f.lie element of ‘mystery’ was noticeable by 
its absence. It was the very lack of this element 
which brought about the hankering after weird 
emotional cults, wliich became such a feature in 
the last days of the Republic and in the early 
Empire. Lucretius is, perluijis, the one jj:enuine 
exception to the statement made above,; his great 
poem, de Rerum Natura, liased on the teaching 
of E])i<;uru8, is one long attack on snpernatural- 
ism, and a paian, in hexameters, to the sjiirit of 
Rationalism. 

Coining to a later period, we must briefly men¬ 
tion the rise of Rationalism in the Muslim world. 
No free-thinker of any country — Voltaire alone 
excepted — is more celebrated in England than 
Omar Kliayyam, the Idgh priest of free-thought 
and of pessimism. But, though Omar has attained 
no great vogue in Islam, he does not stand alone ; 
the names of al-Kindi and Averrocs (to mention 
two only) at oni'.e sjiring to the mind. Of free- 
thouglit in later times there is less to record; 
hut tliat the foundations of Islam are being grad¬ 
ually undermined in tlie modern Muhammadan 
world by its contact with Western thought, no 
serious student can doubt; and this in spite of 
phenomenal sm^cesses secured by the followers of 
the Frophet in Central Africa during the past half 
century. 

Of Rationalism in Christian Europe during the 
Middle. Ages we find many traces; hut the ques¬ 
tions that arise in dealing with its progress must 
be sought for in a history of heresy. VVith few 
exceptions, a free-thought propaganda during those 
centuries was mainly conhneu to tlie struggles of 
‘heretic.s’ and the semi-* orthodox ’ to as-sert for 
themselves a right to worship in accordance with 
what they held to bo reason and revelation. 

It is with the Renaissance (q.v .) that free-thought, 
in the modern sense of the term, begins to make 
itself powerfully felt. The free-thinkers of the 
loth and Ifltli cents, onee more set ablaze the 
tondi of Imnian liberty which had been smoulder¬ 
ing for a millennium. The conijilex ecclesiasticiil 
organization which had its centre at Rome had 
tried—and almost successfully—to quench it; hut 
the re-discovery (so to speak) of Greek culture, and 
the opening up of vast avenues of thought which 
was the eonsecjuence of that discovery, finally 
broke the. iloniination, mental and spiritual, exer 
cised for ages over the minds of men. A beginning 
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was made^ l»y liow:a(H;io ainl rctrarch ; tlie move- 
luent culminatJMl in Madiiiuelli, tlio politician, 
and Giordano Jinino, the )iJuiuuo]>)jer and man oi 
science.—E. II. lJLAKKNt:Y.] 

FREE WILL.—I. GKSERAL,~i. Freedom s 
vital question. —The Free Will controversy i.s some 
times re;.'arded a.s turniii;' ‘ merely upon words am; 
amhi^^uouH expres.sions * to whieli ‘a few intelli 
j'ihle delinitions would immediately have put an 
end ’ (Hume, Philos. Works^ Edin. 1854, vol. iv, 
‘ Lil)erly and Necessity’). Historically, a vajjue 
terminology—will, motive, necessity, determina¬ 
tion—has undouhtedly caused confusion. Hut, 
while the controversy lias often been verbal, there 
is a real issue at stalvc. ‘ The government of Got 
and the resjamsihility of man are equally involved 
(H. H. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, Edin. 1H7S 
p. 359). Again, the Free Will controversy is not 
an indifbuent one, as Sidgwick impJie.s [MeAhod.H of 
Ethir.s!^, Eond. 1901, eh. v.). Historically, indeetl, 
thinkers of the most diverse moral systems are in- 
discriminat.tdy found on both sides of the di.scus.sion. 
Anthony t’oljins t liti frtje-tliinktir defends necessity 
against (dai ke. liramhall defends freedom against 
H(d»he.s. Ktlwards iiiid Chalmers seem to fall into 
the same ranks as Hume and Mill, ’his qum.'itio 
vexata seems to cut athwart well-defined moral 
affinities. 'I’he caj>ricious manner in which mei 
‘of high-tont'd character and de.voted l»it‘ty ’ (.1. 
Martineau, A Study of Jlrllffion, ii. 190) are allili 
ated to either side of tlie controvcrHy is no jiroof, 
however, that the question of freedom i.s an 
ethically indiHerent one. J^'or (1) this cajuice is 
more apjiarmit than real, 'riiough Hain, for in¬ 
stance, may claim to have Chalmers on his side, 
yet the WelUtusrhaotuugen ref)r(*sented by tlie two 
are separat ed tolo rtrlo. Leslii? Stephen and (freen 
also may both be calhsl determinists, but in a very 
dille.rent sense, I’rincijial Cunningham took 
Hamilton to task for identifying juedestination 
and j>hilosoj)hical nece.s.sity, and historical justice 
demands such diirerentiation (W. Cunningham, 
Uifonners and Thcol. of Reformation, Es.say ix.). 
('2) We must also discriminate between what 
thinkers are defending and wliat they are denying. 
'I’hus Augiistim^ dmiied freewill in order to defend 
God’s free grace. The defence was the real aim, 
the denial was incidental. 

‘There are tliosPH whicti are, outwardly eonsi<!ered, entirely 
untrue, hut, inwardly ooiiHidered, true. Tlius is AugiiHline's 
doctrine o( sin and ^race to he judyfed. As an expression of 
p8yi'.hoIo|,;ic,il r(li'.;i<(ns <-xiierifttcc it is true; t»iit projected 
into hifltury it is false ' (UarnacU, Outlines of the Uist. of Dogma, 
Eruf. tr., Lond. ISdH, p. 

This is really a vital point to rememher. Many 
who oppose fi(!c will do so hc'cause they wish to 
conserve the etlects of good actions already done 
(so T. H. Green, Prolfqouicna*, ji, 129), while many 
wlio clianqiion free will do so to give some ground 
of hope to those who feel the burden of tlie past 
(so W. dame.s, Praymatmn, New York, 1907, p. 
120). The iiroldeni of freedom is neither a linguis¬ 
tic nor an ethically indillcrent question. It is a 
permanent problem of thought. 

2 . Ground of problem in human nature.—Kant 
has einphosizod the dill'erence between man’s theo¬ 
retical and lii.s practical activities. Man, as intel¬ 
lectual, demands coherence in experience. From 
this point of view, character is ‘emjiiricar ; i.e. it 
falls under the law of causation. Man belongs to 
the realm of Nature. But man, as moral, looks on 
himself as an ‘intelligible’ character, and ‘the 
intelligible (diarairter lia.s this [irerogative over all 
other beings that he fixes his end for him.self’ 
{Werke, ed. Harlenstein, Leipzig, 1867-68, iv, 85). 
Viewed thus, man belongs Uj a realm of ends. I 
Whatever may be thought of Kant’s ii.se of this i 
distinction (see J, V ard, The Realm of Enils, Lect. I 


xiv., for a discussion both of its importance and 
of its liability to abuse), the distinction itself is 
recognized as important, and so 

‘ for us, as for Kant, the question of freedom takes the form of 
a deep-seated antit liesis Ixtween the interests of the scieiitilic 
or inl.elleotual consi-iousnesH on the one hand, and the moral 
and relipiona convietions of mankind on the otiier ’ (J. Seth, A 
Shuly of Jithical Principles, p. ‘Mj 1.). 

The moral life is a real part of human experience, 
and it must not be denied in tlie theoretic interests. 
This at once oliviates many ohje.ctions to freedom. 
(a) When the psychologist denies freedom, he does 
.so in the theoretic interest. 1 Psychology is in the 
tliird person, its point of view is that of the spec¬ 
tator (cf. 11. Hdflding, Oufliries of Psychology, Eng. 
tr., 1892, p. 345); morality is in the first person, its 
p(;int of view is tljat of the agent. To raise the 
question of freedom at all is to transcend the 
ground of psj'^chology, unless, indeed, we get a 
jisycliology, such as Boyce Gibson ontiincs in 
Persunal Idealism (London, 1902, pp. 136-192), 
that takes the inward point of viexv.— [h) In the 
same way arguments against freedom based on 
the law of the (Conservation of Eneigy lose their 
force because such discussions are c.airied on in 
a universe of discourse whifdi leaves the moral 
attitude outside.—(c) It is quite true also that his¬ 
torians and statisticians are able to appeal to uni¬ 
formities of experience dne to maUnial conditions 
‘ without regard to the volition ’ of men (Buckle, 
Hist, of CivUizaliun, 1867-68, p. 24), Init that i.s just, 
tlie business of the statistician (cf, W. .lames, Will 
to Belieoc, p. 216 f., for a brilliant refutation of tliis 
objection).— {d) ‘We alw^ays explain the voluntary 
action of all men except ourselves on the principle 
of causation by character and circumstances ’ (H, 
8idgwi(;k, bk. i. ch, v,). Sometimes we excuse our 
own actions on this jirinciple, yet if one 
‘really seek to ex'ouno hiruyelf in the sequel, by Lryirift to show 
that it was iiiq.OHsihle for a man with his parlieiilur aiilecedetits 
to act otherwise than he did, he is retfardiM,; the action cntiicly 
from an external and non-moral (which for him in the circum¬ 
stances is ail immoral) point of view’ (I’riiij^le Patltsou, The 
jqiilosophical Jlailicah, Ediu. iy07, p. 101 ; cf. p. .'iL’;;). 

The.se and all similar attenqits to deny freedom 
shatter on the moral consciousness. W. .lames, in 
‘The Dilemma of Determinism ’ (op. cit. I45-1S3), 
has shown by a series of arguments e consequentli.'i 
liow l)(!torniinism destroys the ineradicable moral 
institicts of man. Butler also dismissed Nece.ssity 
from the same point of view with a ‘ disrespect 
mnounting to con(empt’(W. Pk (Gladstone, Studies 
Suhsidiary to Butle.Fs JVorks, Oxford, 1896, p. 26S). 

I’lie ju'olilem of freedom may thus be said to he 
grounded in human nature. To discuss it is to 
raise the validity of the moral consciousness. It is 
a philosophical and theological question, not a 
question of physics or empirical psycliology. 

The admission of a freedom from co-action or 
c<)m|)ulsion is not enough to sati.sfy the moral 
demand. To man in normal conditions tiiis is not 
Icnied by any one. It may be impaired by disease, 
it may be limited by inadequ.acy of material, it 
may be compulsorily taken ayvay, but otherwise 
it is a common human possession. Such a power, 
however, is purely non-rnoral. It does not di.stin- 
gui.sh man from life in general. But freedom has 
leaning only in reference to the moral nature of 
man. ‘ It is the rfuison’s postulate for the dicta- 
iiina of conscience’ (J. Duncan, Colloquia Peri- 
patetiea, 1907, p. 30). 

Nor is it sufficient to view freedom as the action 
,nd reaction betwc.cn ch.aracter and environment. 
(_)n this view, eiiaraeter is partly inhei partly 
acquired, but the acquired cJiaracter is the uievit- 
rible product of the inherited one. ‘The whole 
nan is inherited, if we may such a phrase ’ 
Leslie Stephen, Science of Ethics, Lond. 1882, p. 
289). Freedom may be thus regarded in the inter¬ 
ests of naturali.sm or of idealism. T. H. Green 
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does it in the latter interest. ‘ The action is as 
necessarily related to the character and circum¬ 
stances as any event to the sum of its conditions ’ 
{^Proleg* p. i26 ; cf. p. 129). Logically, in either 
case the moral consciousness is violated. Accord¬ 
ing to this view, things could not possibly have 
been otherwise; and praise and blame, punish¬ 
ment, obligation, and the hope of progress are 
illusions. In short, the moral noint of view is dis¬ 
regarded. For, morally viewed, 

‘action is not referred bac.kward in time to the circumstances 
and predispositions of which as motives it is the Icj^itimate out¬ 
come, but the man brings his action face to face with a “Thou 
Bhalt" which he finds within him, and according to its conform¬ 
ity or want of conformity witli tiiis law he approves or condemns 
his conduct ’ (Pringle Pattison, 3*22). 

We must take our stand on the moral nature of 
man; and, while admitting the prevalence of habit, 
the power of inlierited character, and the force of 
circumstances, and so refusiug & liberum arbitrium 
indifferentim w'hich is dismis.sed now by indeter- 
mimsta as a contradiction in terms (ci. Wendt, 
System der christl. Lehre, 196), w'e at the same 
time have to determine whether the consciousne.'^s 
that things could have been otherwise—that evil 
might be aholi.shed, that rospoiisihility i.s a fact, 
that punishment is not a iiction—is possible of 
vindication on any Weltanschauung that can gain 
the respect of the reason, i'his is the problem of 
Freedom. 

II. ruiLOSOj’ffr AND Free Free 

Will and Naturalism.—Naturalism explains all 
Reality in term.s of matter and motion. It carries 
neces.sity all through experience. On this view, 
freedom has no meaning. So the philosopher who 
l>elieve8 in free will has to defend its po.ssihility 
against tliia .system. Tliis can be done (1) by an 
argument from consequences. 

‘Thoee who hold “naturalism” are bound to believe that 
every decision at which mankind have arrived and every 
consequent action . . . was determined by the (|uantity and 
distribution of the various forms of matter and energy which 
preceded the birth of tiie solar system' (A. J. Uulfour, The 
Foundations o/ Reiie/^, 1895, p. 20X 

(2) The concept of the ‘ Uniformity of Nature,’ 
which is the foundation of Naturalism, may be 
shown to he not opposed to mental activity, hut 
a fruit of it. It is a reflexion, in short, of the 
activity of the self into the reJilm of Nature—a 
metaphorical explanation of Nature in term.s of 
human action. Natural laws are .symbolic formula? 
of explanation, not ontological dogmas. ’I'hey fail 
even to earmark individual cases in their own 
sphere ; they are thoroughly inadequate to explain 
all reality. 'Fhis offspring, then, of the active self 
cannot be us(’(l to discredit its parent. (3) Again, 
in con.scious life we find all along a subject a.s well 
as an object. T. H. Green has show n that know¬ 
ledge is inexplicable without a subject. Hume’s 
sensationalism is inadequate to explain cognition. 
But feeling and conation imply a subject also. 
For feeling and conation depend on interest and 
attention. W. Jame.s finds that the ‘duration 
and intensity ’ of mental effort are not dependent 
on the object, but on the subject. He calls this an 
‘ indepenncnt variable’ at which science has to 
stop {Fext-Book of Psychology, N.Y., 1892, p. 455); 
but it is not so. Tt is only one j)haHe of the 
activity of the subject which is all along present. 
This we may call the psychological possibility of 
freedom, and 

‘freedom is a permanent attitude of the conscious subject, 
consciousness always imjilying a consciousness of the subject's 
relative independence in relation to the object tliat conditions 
but does not necessarily regulate its activity' (/^erstmaf Ideal¬ 
ism, Ult.). 

This ‘creative synthesis,’ which characterizes 
conscious life in general, is the distinguishing 
quality of moral life in particular. For here wc 
are in the realm of ideals, of values which create 
and control activity. This is admitted by ‘ Ideal- 


i.sin ’ and ‘riuralisiu ’ alike as against Nat uralism. 
How, tht?n, do they explain tliis activity itself? 
What is their view of freedom ? 

2 . Freedom and Absolutism.—The problem of 
freedom arises when we ask : (1) What is the rela¬ 
tion of the self to the character? (2) What is the 
relation of both—of a person—-to Reality? 

(1) AhsolutiKMi tends to identify the self and tlie 
character. This is one result of equating the ‘ real ’ 
and the ‘rational,’ hut it overlooks the fact that 
experience for us is not complete, and that the 
‘ought to be’ is not the ‘is.’ H. Bergson has 
pointed o\it that there is another and a truer way 
of looking at things. 

‘ Hence there are finally two different solves, one of which ia, 
as it were, the external projection of the other, its spatial and, 
so to speak, social representation. We reach the former l)v 
fieep introspection, which leads us to grasp our i/iner st/ites as 
living things, constantly becoming, as states not amenable t« 
me.asure, which i>ermeate one another and of which the suc¬ 
cession in duration has nothing in common with juxtaposition 
in homogeneous .space. But the moments at wliich we thus 
grasp ourselves are rare, and lhat is jii.st why we are rarely 
free. The greater part of the time we live oulside ourselves 
... we “are acted ” rather than act ourselves. To act freely is 
to recover possession of oneself, and to get back into pure 
duration’ (Time and Free Will, Krig. tr., p. 231 f.). 

It is not simply, however, by deep introspection 
that this happen.8. It takes jilaee also when we 
obey great iaeal.s. On this view, the self, though 
manifested in the present character, is greater 
than it. Hence it is possible for sudden eliange.s 
of character to take place, to make a new beginning. 
The evil past cun he transformed, and its very 
memory may be an inspiration in its own undoing ; 
while the past, in so far as it is of value, is made 
a ground of further ilevelopment (cf. Boyce Gibson, 
Rudolf Eurken's Philosophy of Life, liOnd. 1996, 
i>. 27 f.). We hold, tlien, that tlie self acts teleo¬ 
logically on its own character, i,e. it acts through 
ideals. The mechanism of character it eitlier 
accepts or modilies and turns into new channels 
for new purposes. The mechanical and intelligible 
worlds of Kant are thus lirouglit together in the 
unity of a growing personality—free, yet using its 
freedom in ordered caJculalile ways. 

(2) Absoluti.Hrn tends to make the self a phase of 
Reality. In fa(;t, tlie self in this system is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium. Its essential features 
are either jirojeeted into the social order or sub- 
liiiiated into tlie Absolute Exjterience. We have 
seen how on the first view freedom is attenuated. 
On the second view we have the acosmism of 
Spinoza, which can give no place to freedom except 
as the rhythm of the Divine life (cf. J. Seth, 379- 
386, for a eritieism of this view of freedom). 

3. Pluralism and Freedom.—Pluralism recognizes 
the distinction between the self and the character. 
Freedom is its watchword ; hut, as expounded by 
some, the objective element in experience is under¬ 
valued. As a reaction against Naturalism it 
makes truth wholly pragmatic. Nature is ab¬ 
solutely plastic. There are no laws there till we 
make them. The world is an A-irtipoy, and chance 

overns all (rvxv Kvftepv^ irdvra). 'riiis ‘ Tychism,’ 

owever, errs in overlooking the persistence of 
character. P'or, even in the case of a sinner con¬ 
verted, his past is recognized somehow as his own. 
Moreover, civilization and Nature, impersonal and 
mechanical in some sense, are yet the very media 
through which the self acts. Moral ideals, again, 
though self-accepted, have the eharaeteristic of uni¬ 
versality. We are in danger here of laying exclu¬ 
sive .stress on a hare activity of the subject. But 
this is not enough ; objectivity and unity are also 
required. These are given us in the pliy.sical and 
psychical orders in which our freedom works as well 
as in the universality of the moral ideal itself. 

We have already attempted to give a view of 
the freedom of the subject in relation to the 
character. What is this freedom in relation to 
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outward reality ? This is the most living problem 
in modem metaphysics. It involves not only the 
relation of man to Nature, but that of Nature to 
God and of man to God. 

Freedom touches the problem in so far as the 
power of obeying the moral imperative is con¬ 
cerned, and elms it postulates at least that the 
inecliani.sm of Nature must not be either indifferent 
or hostile to its own teleological activity. The 
difliculty of the problem is increased by the fact 
that between man and Nature there is what 
('oTiite called Vhumanit6, i.e. Nature as modelled 
by man. 

This aspect of Nature is the hope of the moral 
consciousness—that all Nature is in reality a lit 
vehicle of sjiirit. When moral endeavour has 
already done so much to make the world familiar 
and subservient, may it not do all? On the other 
hand, Vhumanity, often fills moral endeavour with 
despair. For here jirogress against evil customs 
and perverse institutions seems to be helpless ; and 
even customs and institutions, good in them.selves, 
binder progress when taken as final resting-places 
of the living spirit. 

The relation of persons to Nature, then, is 
actually one neither of freedom nor of slavery ; 
but, ideally at least, moral ellort demands that 
Nature become a fit mechanism for realizing worthy 
(uuls. This suggests that much of Vhumanity (in 
the (Jomtian sense) must and can be subverted ; it 
does not imply, lioweviir, that Nature itself is 
inherently ojiposed to freedom ; for meebanism 
licre may beironie media of purposive acts (cf. 
It. H. Lofze, Microcosmns. Fug. tr., Ed in. 1885, 
i. 261 ; and H. Hergson, Creative Evolution, Eng. 
tr., Lond. 1911, for the relation between jrer.sons 
and Nature). 

111 . Free will and theology.—V hv.oUv^y 
refers everything to God. Its gieat danger in so 
doing is that tlie personal attitude inherent in 
moral experience may be submerged. It is always 
(lifUcult to do justice to God and man (cf. Fringle 
Pattison, Hegelianism and Personality, Ixnid. 1887, 
p. 153), Man’s moral nature is tbreateniMl from 
this side even more than from the side of Nature, 
because, wliilo the moral life rises up in self- 
defence against Nature, it feels secure in depend¬ 
ence on the Divine. 

The religious (mnscioiisness asserts both the 
sovereignty of God and the freedom of man. 
Pharisaic Judaism held both views .side by side 
(Jos. BJ ll. viii. 14), and St. Paul (Ro 0. 10) em¬ 
phasizes now the one, now the other. To do this 
IS more imj)ortant for morals than to do violence 
to either in the interests of jiremature synthesis. 
.St. IViul did not neglect the individual attitude. 


‘The ethical sense of ies])(>nsihilily, the eiierfry for Htnipple 
and the (iiscipliiie of will was not paralysed or absorbed in Paul’s 
case by his consciousness of redeiniition and his profound 
spiritual experiences' (J. Weiss, Paul and Jesun, Eng-, tr., Lond. 
1909, p. 113). 


St. Paul, however, did not deal with free will 
from the standpoint of an insulated individual. 
The latter from the religious point of view is an 
ens rationis. Every man i.s related to God, and is— 
within the movement of history—open to inlluences 
of sin and grace. For St. Paul, God is the author 
of his redemptive experiences; they are not the 
cHect of his free choice ; they came to him from 
God. Rut they are not opposed to free choice. 
They are a gift; they are also a task. 

Within the indiviJual religious experience, free¬ 
dom tbwH tends to coalesce with necessity ; this 
Ireedom vs i\ot power to do auytlung irrespective 
of character, nor is this nece.ssitv phy.sical coercion. 
This is tho fr.lix neces.iiefT.v bnni of Aiiffu.stino (cf. 
Luther s P'rc%hr.,t cituw ChristrnrneTvscAcn, onenintr 
paragraphs). This freedom is perfect in God It 
Is the non posse peccare of a holy character. In 


man it is a progressive attainment nurtured by the 
Holy Spirit. The sovereignty of God is thus 
essential to this freedom because it means the 
conservation of spiritual values, and it gives the 
individual certainty of moral victory while it free.s 
him from the tyranny of sin and the world. 
Negatively, it is freeciom from sin ; positively, 
freedom for righteousness. 

It was in the interests of this ideal freedom that 
Luther and Calvin tended to neglect its natural 
ba-sis in man’s moral nature (cf. »!. Oman, The 
Problem of Faith and Freedom, J^ondon, 1906, 
p. 14). This ideal freedom (cf. T. H. Green, Works, 
li. .308 f., for philosophical cognates) is not an 
attained reality in religious experience. ‘ A power 
of choice is not thought of in this freedom, but a 
state of the most fixed and settled decision for 
God ’ (J. Miiller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, ii, 12). 
Hence, till we reach that ideal, we need a conce])- 
tion of freedom to represent present experience. 

‘ “ Freedom ” in a world already perfect could 
only mean freedom to be worse, and who could be 
so insane as to wish that?’ (W. James, Prag¬ 
matism, New York, 1907, p. 120). 

Can God’s sovereignty ho reconciled with such a 
freedom of choice as we require? It cannot if 
God’s absoluteness is asserted without qualifica¬ 
tion ; then the moral life becomes unintelligible. 
Rutler has warned us against speculating on how 
God ought to reveal Himself. VVe ought rather to 
find out how lie has revealed Himself. So, God’s 
ab.solutene.ss must bo approached from experience. 
'I’he defect of Augustinianism and Calvinism is 
that t hey start from a knowledge of God’s absolutts 
ne.sB above experience, deduce logically from this 
eternal (bicrees, and .so explain individual experi 
ence. Wi*. must start from experience, however ; 
and, doing so, the problem is to reconcile God's 
absolutene.ss in grace with man’s freedom. If 
we deny the latter, we deface man ; if wo deny 
the former, we are in a world which is a moral 
(diaos, where ideals have no reality that can be 
depended on, where the holiest hopes of men may 
never be satisfied. 'I'lie history of Free Will 
within theology is an oscillation between these two 
interests. The Greek Chnreh had to conserve 
human freedom against the Gnostic fatalism, with 
its three fixed unalterable types of men (pneu¬ 
matic, psychic, hylic). This was done in such a 
way as to obscure the distinction between nature 
an(\ grace. Augustinianism, again, made an im- 
I)a.ssable gulf between Idie moral consciou.sness of 
r<!Hp<>nsibility and the new life of grace. In any 
attiuMpted reconciliation both interests must be 
conserved. 

I. Freedom and Omnipotence.—It is not enough 
to admit freedom in civilibus or in moralibus and 
deny it in spiritualibus. That is not the way to 
safeguard religious experience. So even Calvinists 
like Chalmers, who adopt the Edwardean position, 
insist on tlieir right to make a free gospel offer (cf. 
T. Chalmers, lFor/c5, Glasgow, 1849, ix. 312 f.). It 
may be said that this is speculatively inconsistent, 
and it is so because God’s omnipotence i.s logically 
started from instead of being explained from 
experience. The power to embrace God’s offer of 
salvation must be granted to man. The difficulty 
is created by starting with an individual cut loose 
from God, tiy separating the tvtjryeia tov 0€oy from 
the t6 dlXfiv in man. But that is not thinkable. 
God is there all along, though only in the religious 
life is His power graciously accepted, lleuce U\e 
freedom theology requires for man is freedom in a 
univer.se where God is active, and where man i.s 
active too. In short, this is not a ‘ block universe,’ 
out a realm of ends realized in God, realizable by 
man within the limits of his finiteiie.s8, opposable 
»y man also witiun tl < h*- linJts No other view 
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of freedom can satisfy the moral demand as it 
shows itself ne"atively in guilt, and positively in 
responsibility for future obedience. 

2 . Freedom and Omniscience.—Nor can we be 
satisfied with a bare foreknowledge unrelated to 
experience. It is true that, on the human analogy, 
we have foreknowledge of one’s action without 
being its eHieient cause ; and so some theologians 
(Koine, Martensen ; cf. Gladstone, op. cit. ‘Jill, 
and Jowett, Kpislhs of St. Paul, 1894, ii. 370) 
have regarded the Divine prescience as the logical 
knowledge of everything apart from any causal 
connexion with anything ; but w’c are in danger 
here of lapsing into the Epicurean view of God 
as carele.s.s of mankind. Again, thinkers (e.g. 
Koycc) have regarded God’s knowledge as time¬ 
less, as ‘ knowledge at one glance of the whole 
of the temporal order’ {The World and the 
Individual, Lond. 1900, ii. 374 ; cf. J. Ward, The 
Realm of Ends, p. 313 f., for a criticism). Both 
the.se views err in not relating God’s knowledge to 
human experience, but it is just this relation that 
in of religious value. Keligion demands God’s 
activity all through, but it demands this in har¬ 
mony with morality. Hence it sjieaks of God 
charjging His mind, of God delaying His judgments 
when men repent. In short, it admits a possible 
change in the cotirse of history dependent somehow 
on human action. The very essence of the re¬ 
ligious claims—repentance, new obediemte—does 
not postulate a closed universe in which God is 
fettered or man predetermined either by omni- 
jiotemre or omniscience. While God must thus be 
actively aware of all ])ossibilities, and cannot be 
.surprised, or His purposes ultimately frustrated, 
yet there is within this real contingency. 

Thus it is possible to have a view of God’s 
foreknowledge which is immanenti}' present and 
lovingly active all through, but works in accord 
with holy |)urj)o8es. This view, with all it.s difli- 
culties, s(!ems to us to safeguard God’s fr(*edom in 
Nature, to substantiate His continual cflicicncy in 
grace, and yet to conserve man’s responsibility. It 
is the task of theology to furnish a Weltanschauung 
consistent with both these positions. 

Cf. also the artt. Ei.ixrrioN, Fatk, Liukrtaiuan- 
ISM AND NeCIvS.SITAKIANISM, PllKDIvSTl NATION, 

Synergism. 
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chri-Ul. Lehre, Gottingen, IDOO, p. 18f>f, (a seloet bibliography 
[German] given); W. James, The Will to Believe, New York, 
1897; A. E. Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, \jCtn(\on,\M(yA -, 
Personal Idealism (ed. Henry Sturt), London, 1902. Essay iii. ; 
T. H. Green, Proletj. to Ethics*, Oxford, 1899, and ]FwrA;K, Lon¬ 
don, 1900, ii. 908-83 ; J. Martineau, A Study of Relufion, 2 
voIb.. Oxford, 1888, vol. ii. bk. ii. ; A. C. Pigoii, The Problem of 
Theism, London, 1908, pp. 05-80; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good 
and Evil, Oxford, 1907, vol. ii. ; J. M. E. McTaggrart, Some 
Dogmas of Religion, London, 1900 ; J. Seth, A Study of Ethical 
Principles, Edin. and Lond. 1891, pp. 34.5 88 ; J. Ward, The 
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tional authorities cited throughout the article. 

Donald Mackenzie. 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS.-Sce Tongan Re¬ 
ligion. 

1 For Hamilton and Mill, see art. Libertarianism and Necksbi- 
tariamsm. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.-i. The theory 
of mutual aid.—Friendly Seeicties are instil utioii.*. 
formed for the purpose of mutual insurame, and 
have been one of the chief means emjhoycd by th(> 
W’orking classes for providing again.st the risks of 
sickne.s.s, old ago, and funeral exixmses. The in 
adequacy of purely {»rivate providence to cope Avitli 
the uncertainties of life and health among working 
people has been recognized from very early times, 
while religious and social fraternities have every¬ 
where devoted some attiintion to guiarding their 
members from losses due to these vicissitudes. The 
Greek Ipavot apjiears frequently to have undertaken 
I»rovident functions, and the media'val gihl in 
Germany and England used its ‘ box ’ or ‘chest’ 
for the purpose of assisting members in distress. 
Grants of burial money were a rmnarkably general 
feature of such fraternities, even when the common 
purse was used mainly for feasting, or when the 
primary object of association was the control of 
a craft. Some writers, indeed, assert that the 
modern Friendly Soeiety is an actual descmidant 
of the medheval gild ; but, exeejit for some similari¬ 
ties in their fraternal functions and the fact that 
the English gilds decayed about the time when 
Friendly Societies took their rise, there is little to 
warrant the belief in any direct connexion. Feast¬ 
ing, attendance at funerals of members, solemn 
entrance oaths, contributions to the ‘ box,’ proci's- 
sions to church, and assistance in times of distress, 
wore common characteristics of fraternities of all 
kinds, and the fact that they appear in the earlier 
Friendly Societies does not suflice to prove that 
these institutions had any organic^ relation to the 
gilds. Fos.sibly the customs of the gilds liad an 
influence upon thos(> of the Friendly Soideties, but 
evidence for any clost^r connexion is lacking in 
England, although in Scotland, where the gilds 
continued in existence to a later period, some of 
tliem grailually merged into Eriendly Societies as 
they lost their trade privileges. Gf. art. Gilds. 

The ]‘'rien<lly Society is not a mere institution 
for promoting thrift. It must he Hharj)ly dis¬ 
tinguished from Savings Banks, Building Societies, 
ami similar organizations, wliich have ali’urded 
facilities for investment in small .sums to the 
working classes. Its dift'erentiating oliaracteristic 
is that of mutual insurance as contrasted with 
individual investment, and in some important 
respects the security and welfare of the contribu¬ 
tor may be more adequately promoted by becoming 
a member of a Frienuly Soeiety than by depo.siting 
small savings in a bank. Death, though (tertain, 
may come early or late. Siekuess may fall upon 
one before he has had time to make any savings 
commensurate witli the burden ; to another, wlio 
has saved more, it may be so protracted as to con¬ 
sume all liis re.serve long before he i.s again fit for 
work ; to a third it may not come for twenty or 
thirty years, and even tfien may be of brief dura¬ 
tion. Old age, again, when the earning power 
ceases, is reached by a minority, and it may or 
may not be protracted in any particular case. 
Mutual insurance meets these contingencies as 
individual saving can seldom do, because the un¬ 
certainties of life and health for a single ])erson 
may be almost translated into certainties when a 
large number of persons are concerned, so that, 
instead of talcing account of the extreme possi¬ 
bility of the particular case, it is necessary only to 
proceed on the basis of average probabilities. 

Many men could not possibly save sufficient to 
maintain themselves even on the barest necessaries 
of life during a protracted old age ; still more could 
not do so without undergoing very great privation 
during their working years. As it is also prob¬ 
lematical whether they will ever reach old age, it 
may bo quite unwise in some cases for them to 
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un<lf?r^'o the discorrUort of Having much for this 
j>urj)t)s(% particularly if that would reduce their 
present industrial eflicieney or ndard the develop¬ 
ment of their ftuiiilies. Hut if, on a calculation of 
avera<te prol)al)ilitieH of life in that social class, it 
can he shown that a contrilmtion (tf a few pence a 
week from all will suffice to provide for the super¬ 
annuation of those who do attain a p^iven a^e, it 
may l>e well within the means of most of them to 
pay on this basis of average j)rol)ahilities, although 
it would he unwise to save on the assumption of 
the extreme jiossihility of the individual case. 

d'h<! risk of illness is precisely similar. Any 
indi\ idn;il may he suddenly .stricken down with a 
long illness or <!ven permanent disahlement, and 
few working men could hy private thrift |)rovide 
against this extreme possibility ; while even a 
brief illness may occur before sufficient has been 
saved to meet it. Hut provision for tlui average 
[irobabilities may eoiue within tlie leaidi of the 
vast majority. 'I’lu'. mutual insurance of h'riendly 
Societies is liased ujion this princijile of average 
prohahilit,ies ; and, while ensuring systematic con- 
trihutions from each member, it also shares the 
risk among a large grouj). 

2, Recent growth ot scientific methods.—Al¬ 
though tlieif^ has always been implicit in h’riendly 
S<)(U(;ty activities some recognition of the primtiple 
of average iirobabilities, the actuarial data hy 
which U) calculate the [iroper eontribution.s and 
benefits ari^ a late development. 'I'lie fact that 
certain cont ingeiuues occuir with remarkable regu¬ 
larity, u'hen sullieiently large nurnlaus of person.s 
are considered, may he generally known Ixdore 
even approximate estimates of the degree of fre¬ 
quency can be made. Hut, when account is taken 
of the further circnjuistance that mortality and 
sieknes.s vary according to the occupations, econ¬ 
omic conditions, and hal)its of the ])eople, so that 
a table wliieh is approjtriate to a certain class or 
trade cannot forthwith be a[»[tlied without modi¬ 
fication to (juite a different section of the popula¬ 
tion, it is scarcely surpri,sing to find that a host of 
early Krierully Societies worked almost at random, 
and yiehhid a dismal .story of insolvency and in¬ 
ability to meet the obligation.s which they had 
undertaken. Tor a few years, while the members 
were mainly at the healthie.st period.s of life, the 
Societies would ap{)ear to lloiirish ; but it soon be¬ 
came manifest that, as the average age increased, 
the contributions and levies were insuflicient to 
meet the higher risks, and dissolution precisely at 
the period wlien the needs of the members w'ere 
greatest has be(ui tiie melancholy experience of 
thou.sands of these inslitutions. Many of them 
had so little aj)[)reeiation of the factors to l>e 
allowed for in the (ralcuhition of risks, that they 
pro<:eeded on the as.stimption that a eontributioii 
from each member which .sulliced to meet the out¬ 
lay on benefits during the first year wojild al.so 
suffice permanently to cover all claims. It was 
not understood tliat the risks arj; largely pro¬ 
spect i\'e, so that even a Sotuety with an acauimul- 
ated fund might not be aetuarially solvent. A 
valuation of its assets and liabilities might well 
show a d(‘iiciency. A Friendly Society is in a 
sound (inanjual position only wdien the sum of its 
e.\i >liiig funds and the present value of the future 
contributions of its existing members equals or 
exceeds the |)reaent value of the benefits which 
those members may he expected to claim in the 
future, together xvitli any expen.ses of management. 
The value of these prospective benefits depends 
upon approjtriate estimates of .sickness and mortal¬ 
ity, which, again, depend upon such factors as the 
age of tlie rneinhers ; and, similarly, the {>re.sent 
value of prospective contributions is dependent 
upon the expectation of life at different ages, as 


well a-s upon the rate of interest. It follows that 
a premium adequate to cover the risks must vary 
with the age of the entrant if the Society is to l)e 
permanent; and, in order to protect itself from an 
accumulation of bad risks, a voluntary Society 
must also refuse to admit individuals who do not 
give evidence of normal health. J^eriodieally it 
should make a thorough valuation of its assets 
and liabilities; and, if this reveals a (hTieieucy, 
arrangements should be made either to raise the 
premiums or to lower the benefits, since persistence 
in the old course will lead to eventual insolvency. 

In the light of these general principles it is easy 
to account for the failures so abundantly manife.st 
in the history of F’riendly Societies. Ignorance of 
the actuarial factors, sometimes comhined with 
di.shonesty of officials, led to sad di.sappointment 
among the thrifty labouring peo[)le who sought to 
)rovide against the risk of pauperism through ill- 
lealih and old age. There are still many small 
h'riendly Societies in existence which cannot stand 
before a valuation test, and every year adds a few 
of them to the long list of disasters. As, however, 
the long experieiK^e of some of the largest societies 
has l>een analyzed by comnetent actuaries and 
made available to the public, sound statistical 
data have accumulated, and a projjcr appreciation 
of the idements which must enter the calculations 
ha.s become more widely diffused. On the whole, 
there has been a marked improvement both in 
methods and in stability during the last thirty 
years. 

3. Historical development and legislative re¬ 
cognition.—'^I’he ()lde.st existing Friendly Society 
is the United Oeneral Sea Box of liorrow8tounne.ss 
in S(M)tland, which was founded in 1634. In 
Kngland, it is interesting to note that the Societies 
which can trace their history furthest hack are 
those founded about the beginning of the 18th 
cent, by the Huguenot ndugees in Spitallields. 
Some of the e.arliest Societies were confined t(» 
workers in a particular trade, while others had 
distinctively religious restrictions, as in the case 
of the Society of Lintot, founded in 1708, in which 
the members must belong to the chnicdi of Lintot 
and he good Brote.stants, loyal to Queen Anne 
These were all isolated local associations, and 
before the en<l of the 18th cent, such Societies had 
grown up in nearly every part of Great Britain. 
There are preserved in the Briti.sh Museum the 
rules of a large number of these small clubs cent¬ 
ring alsuit Neweastle-on-'ryne in the .second half 
of tiie 18th cent, ; and there is abundant evidence 
that in most districts such organizations were then 
meeting at the village ale-houses, and iiududed a 
large proportion of the population. The social 
and convivial side apj^ears to nave been pronounced, 
and one of the earliest references to them in the 
Statute hook de.scril)eH them as ‘ societies of good 
fellowship.’ 

Meanwliile there arose a new ela.ss, di.stirict from 
the local sick clubs, which has now become in 
some respects the most imj)ortant form of Friendly 
Society, viz. the Affiliated Order, owing its in¬ 
spiration mainly to Freemasonry (7.7;.), anu borrow¬ 
ing from that movement its rites and ceremonies, 
secret signs, and gorgeous costumes. Of greater 
moment is the fact that the Orders adopted the 
model of Freemasonry in their organization of 
local branches or lodges; and, tliough the chief 
emphasis at first wius convivial, hy the end of 
the 18th cent, the Free Gardeners, Oddfellows, 
Druids, Foresters, and Comical Follow’s had 
developed into Friendly Societies with many 
branches. 

The growing importance of the associations led 
to a general interest in them and a desire to afford 
them u tietter legal status, and to this end in 1793 
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there was carried through an ‘Act for the en¬ 
couragement of Friendly Societies,’ wiiich granted 
to them valviable jirivileges on condition of snh- 
mitting their rules to the approval of tlie justices 
in Quarter Sessions. While a large iiumher of 
local societies were enrolled and obtained a delinito 
legal status under this Act, the Affiliated Orders 
were being re[)ress(!d by other legislation aimed 
at Secret Societies whose nienibers took any oath 
not required by law. Hitherto the enrolment of 
Societies under the Act had not restricted their 
linancial management, and there were growing 
complaints of their instability and failure. In 
1819, Parliament attempted to deal with this phase 
of the problem by requiring the justi<!es, before 
contiriiung the tables or contributions and benelits, 
to see that tluiy had been ap])roved, by at least 
two pers(ms who were professional actuaries or 
persons skilled in calculation, as fit and proper 
according to the most correct calculation of wliich 
the nature of the case would admit. Yet this 
bold att(mipt to seimre financial soundness had 
little ellbct in practice. On the one hand, there 
was nothing to prevent Societies from operating 
without becoming enrolled by the justices, and 
any stringent requirements of this nature simply 
led to a decrease in registration. On the otlier 
hand, ‘persons skilled in calculation’ in pracdice 
frequently meant village schoolmasters and others 
who had no special training for the work, so that 
numerous Societies were still enrolled without 
sound financial bases. 

In 1829, i)rovision was made for central regis¬ 
tration, a barrister being appointed to examine 
the rules of Societies ; while, instead of the 
approval of the financial tables by two skilled 
persons, it was simply required that the justices 
should be satislied that the tables could be adopted 
‘ with safety to all parties concerned.’ This meant, 
in effect, that the attempt to procure financial 
soundness by legislation was relaxed ; and in 1834 
even this mild provision was repealed, so that 
thereafter the Societies could adoj»t whatever 
rules, benefits, and levies they pleased, so Jong as 
the barrister certified that they contained nothing 
contrary to law. After this. Parliament vacillated 
on the question. In 1846, when a registrar took 
the place of the barrister, he was required to 
obtain an actuarial certificate before registering 
a Society ; and it was enacted for the first time 
that every registered Society should be valued 
once in ii\ e years. But in 1850 these provi.sions 
were repealed, and in the amended Act of that 
year no arrangement for valuation was demanded, 
while a distinction was drawn between certified 
and registered societies. The former had tlieir 
tables approved by a qualified actuary, while 
others were merely registered ; but in point of 
fact very few Societies sought to obtain certifica¬ 
tion, and in 1855 a new repealing and consolidating 
Act abandoned all pretence to regulation of the 
linancial tables of the Societies. 

By this time the Affiliated Orders, which had 
been studiously ignored by the Friendly Society 
legislation until 1850, began to be recognized, 
though prior to 1875 they could register only as 
if eaeli branch were a separate organization. They 
were the pioneers in securing financial stability 
by voluntary methods. The Manchester Unity 
of Oddfellows made a complete valuation of all 
its branches in 1870, and a partial valuation was 
made by tlie Order of Druids, thus paving the 
way for the provisions of the Act of 1875, which, 
in spite of later amendments and consolidations, 
contained almost all the chief legislative regulations 
affecting Friendly Societies before the National 
Insurance Act of 1911 came into force. Regis¬ 
tration remained optional, and no endeavour was 
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made to impose upon Societies actuarially sound 
tables. Societies are still registered even if they 
charge small subserij)tions and promise absunlly 
large benefits. But a registered Society comes 
under the obligations of making an annual letuni 
to the registrar and of undergoing a quinquennial 
valuation. This iniblicity conduces in some 
measure to financial soundness, altliough a Society 
wdiich shows a deficiency in its valuation is not 
struck off the register, and is not compelled to 
raise its levies or lower its benefits unless the 
members decide to do so. Yet this method enables 
the members to ascertain the financial condition 
of the Society, and to remedy any defects if they 
80 desire. Also, if a certain proportion of the 
members request it, the registrar must ajipoint an 
inspector to examine into tlie allairs of the Society, 
or must call a spcfdal meeting of members ; 
though, again, the inspea-tor may merely report, 
and the members are at liberty to disregard his 
statements or suggestions. If a Society becomes 
insolvent, members may apply to the registrar to 
wind up its affairs. 

4. Membership and funds.—Although a Friendly 
Society tlius surrenders little of its independence 
by becoming registered, there are still very 
many small local Soidoties which have not taken 
advantage of the legislation, and it is to be feared 
that most of them would show serious deficiencies 
in a valuation, Tlie registered Societies, how¬ 
ever, have become stronger, numerically and 
financially, since the passing of the Act of 1875. 
A large numher of dillerent organizations may 
register as Friendly Societies, including those 
whicli provide by voluntary subscriptions of 
momber.s against such diverse risks as shipwreck, 
loss of tools by fire, or insurance of cattle; but 
these may here be neglected. Three groups of 
organizations account for 94 per cent of the total 
membership, and for 96 per cent of the accumu¬ 
lated funds, of all kinds of registered Friendly 
Societies in the United Kingdom. Tlie growth of 
their membership and funds from 1877 to 1909 is 
shown in the following table; but it should be 
remarked in this connexion that many individuals 
are counted more than once, since it is not un¬ 
common for a skilled workman to be a member 
of two Societies. 



Number ol Members. 

_ 

Amount of iqjnds. 


1877 

1909 

1877 

1909 

Collectinp 

Hocintitia 

2,439,988 

6,829,164 

£1,172,301 

£9,117,347 

Afliliiitcd 
< Irdpra 

1,528,210 

2,703,607 

£7,762,050 

£27,167.635 

Ordinary 

Societies 

1,287,670 

_ 

3 , 520 , 0.39 

£5,211,052 

£20,987,362 ' 


5. Burial clubs.—The Collecting Societies, which, 
w'hile n'gistered as Friendly Societies, are also 
regulated by a Special Act of 1896, may be said 
broadly to (leal with a poorer section of the popu¬ 
lation than do the otlier organizations, and to 
insure only for burial money. In 1909 they were 
63 in number, and had a larger membership than 
the other two groups combined ; but their relative 
importance is diminished if regard is liad to the 
amount of their accumulated funds and to the fact 
that, as a rule, they do not provide for sickness or 
old age. Moreover, the majority of the members 
are young children. The work done by these 
Societies is very similar to tliat of the Industrial 
Assurance Companies, which do an enormous 
business in petty death policies; and from the 
standpoint of thrift they are subject to the same 
criticism of high cost of management. Here, os 
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in 80 many other caHes, the poor have to pay pro- 
nortionally iniiclj more than tlie well-to-do for tlie 
uenefita they receive. The premiums are collected 
by canvassers at the houses of the insured, and 
the cost of this and of general administration 
absorbs about one-half of the contributions, so 
that for every j)enny invested for his own benefit 
the member pays another penny to agents and 
officials. Three Collecting Societies, the Royal 
Liver, the Liverpool Victoria Legal, and the 
Scottish Legal, together embrace about .six millions 
of members, leaving under one million to tbe 
remaining sixty Societies. The accumulated funds 
appear to be very small relatively to the meml)er- 
ship, but, in fact, a very liigh proportion of those 
who become members cease after a time to con¬ 
tribute, and the membership lapses. Thus, in the 
year 1909, 2,124,709 new members were aclmitted 
to Collecting Societies, 120,041 members died, 
while no few'er than 1,556,855 members lapsed in 
the single year. The melancholy conclusion at 
which tlie investigator arrives is that a large part 
of tlie membership is temporary, and never obtains 
any return for the premiums. Tliat there is a 
clamant need for the institution of a system of 
small insurances for payments at death, in which 
tlie poor would receive benefits commensurate 
w'ith the premiums, is manifest to all w'ho have 
•ractical acquaintance with the lives of the poor; 
nit, so long as the contributions have to be 
collected in pence from door to door every w'eek, 
there seems to be little chance of meeting this 
need. Nor are the cost of management and the 
number of lapses the only drawbacks. Despite 
the small number of Colle(!ting Societies, there 
are almost every year some that colla))se after 
obtaining the money of the poor. Speculative 
assurances on the lives of jiersons in which the 
contributor has no real interest are believed to 
be frequent, although they are contrary to law. 
Sometimes, too, there is said to be danger to 
infant life in the [iractice of insuring babies, 
though for a child under five years of age the 
maximum payment at death is fixed by law' at 
£6. Yet it must be granted that the Collecting 
Societies induce some provision for burial, and for 
small benefits to survivors, among a poor and 
improvident class who would otherwise remain 
untouched by the institutions for thrift. 

6 . Sickness insurance by Friendly Societies.— 
The Affiliated Orders provide for sickness as well 
as sums at death, and frequently for superannua¬ 
tion and other minor risks. Their aggregate funds 
are higher than those of the other two groups, 
although their membership is the lowest. They 
difl'er from the Collecting Societies in the following 
important respects. (1) They administer sickness 
benefits, whicdi it is generally impossible for a 
Collecting Society to undertaKO because of the 
supervision required as a check to malingering. 
These benefits usually include medical aid, as well 
as the more important grants of weekly sums to 
members who are ill and, conse(juently, incapable 
of earning. (2) They are organized on a basis of 
self-government by the insured, while the Collect¬ 
ing Societies are managed by a hierarchy of paid 
officials. Consequently, the expenses of manage¬ 
ment are about 10 per cent of the receipts as con¬ 
trasted with 50 per cent in the Collecting Societies. 
(3) They permit of a common bond among the 
members, who meet in the local lodges, courts, 
tents, or divisions, for social purposes and for the 
discussion of topics relating to their general wel¬ 
fare. 

These advantages are generally found in the 
ordinary or single Friendly Societies as well as in 
the Affiliated Orders ; but the latter have the dis¬ 
tinctive merit of supplementing local independence ' 


with a salutary central control. The lodge man¬ 
ages its own affairs in an area sufficiently small to 
admit of thorough supervision and social life, thus 
providing an excellent unit for friendly relations, 
political training, and discussion, as well as for 
checking malingering ; while the lodges are usually 
grouped into districts in which the claims for 
funeral money are equalized and the accumulated 
funds invested to better advantage than could be 
done by the lodges themselves. It was customary 
until recently for the district body, composed of 
delegates from the lodges, to levy sums from the 
lodges to meet the funeral expenses when they 
occurred ; but latterly this has developed into a 
system of charging premiums from each lodge in 
accordance with tlie age-constitution of the mem¬ 
bers. Above these there is the central body, or 
general meeting of delegates from the districts 
and lodges, which is eitner held permanently in 
some city or moves from place to place. This 
* high court,’ or ‘ movable committee,’ secures cap¬ 
able men for the guidance of the Order, makes 
general rules which the lodges must observe, often 
prescribes the rates of contribution, and adminis¬ 
ters a central fund for the aid of branches that are 
in difficulties, when it is deemed advisable to render 
such assistance. This, however, does not amount 
to a guarantee of the solvency of each lodge by the 
central body. The relative importance of the dif¬ 
ferent forms of benefit is indicated by the fact that 
out of nearly £20,000,000 paid to the members of 
the Ancient Onler of Foresters during the thirty 
years from 1870 to 1905, 72 per cent w'as devoted 
to sick pay for the maintenance of members during 
illne.ss, 12 jier cent to medical aid, and 16 per cent 
to funeral allowances. 

The group designated ‘Ordinary P'nemlly So¬ 
cieties ’ inclmles a great variety of bodies, from the 
small local benefit club to the centralized class, the 
strongest of which is the Hearts of Oak, with a 
memher.ship of over 300,000 in 1909. The central¬ 
ized Societie.s dispense all benelit.s from the head 
ollice, and they are unable to clieck malingering so 
efficiently as a local society or branch, since they 
must dejiend solely on the medical attendant with¬ 
out the aid of the visitation.^ of fellow-members. 
Consequently, t he rate of sickness, even in the best 
centralized Society, is in excess of that experienced 
by the Foresters or Oddfellows, where the local 
court or lodge provides against fraud. There are 
also local Societies confined to jiarticular trade.s, 
e.siiecially among miners and railway servants, 
Societies of juveniles and of females. Moreover, in 
addition to the membership shown in the foregoing 
table, there are a great many village clubs and 
county Societies that have not registered and, 
therefore, do not enter the returns. 

7. Dividing Societies.—Some of the small So¬ 
cieties still adhere to the jirimitivo method of 
dividing the surplus each year among the members. 
They charge weekly sums, frequently higher than 
those levied by other Friendly Societies, pay sick¬ 
ness benefits to the members who may be ill during 
the year, and divide the remaining funds among all 
the members at the end of the year, carrying for¬ 
ward only a small reserve. Such Societies, some¬ 
times called ‘tontines’ and ‘slate clubs,’ appeal 
very strongly to the working classes in some parts 
of tne country; but they obviously lead a precari¬ 
ous existence, from the fact that they have no 
.ccuniulated funds and virtually begin afresh every 
year. From the standpoint of insurance this is a 
very questionable method, for the older members 
are liable to be left out of the Society precisely 
when their sickness is greatest. Though there 
may be no intention to dismiss every year the 
members w'ho have become burdensome to the 
funds, it generally happens in practice ; for, if they 
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do not leave the club, the younger and healthier 
memberB break away and form another Society of 
their own, so that the original Society soon col¬ 
lapses. The inadequacy of a Dividing Society is 
manifest from the fact that, while the expectation 
of sickness is about one week per annum at the age 
of 30, at the age of 48 it is two weeks, at 63 it is 
three weeks, at 67 it is four w’eeka, and increases 
rapidly thereafter. Hence insurance against sick¬ 
ness is mainly a provision for the later years of life, 
and a Society which accumulates no fund can 
scarcely be said to cope with the chief problem. 
Despite this disadvantage, however, the Dividing 
Societies attract large numbers of members, wlio 
use them for the purpose of saving for Christmas 
expenditure as well as for sickness benefits ; and 
since 1875 they have been permitted to register on 
condition that no division of funds takes place 
before existing sickness claims have been met. 

8. Lapses from membership and deficiencies of 
funds.—Une of the greatest weaknesses attaching 
to Friendly Societies as a whole, and, indeed, to 
every form of voluntary health insurance, lias been 
the large number of lapses from nienihershin. In 
recent years the Affiliated Orders and the Ordinary 
Societies liave experienced about three lajises from 
membershiji for every four new members added. 
Thus in 11105, while 458,8,54 new members were ad¬ 
mitted, 64,528 members died, and 338,235 members 
lapsed. A large proportion of these hajises wore due 
to temporary <liMi(!ufty in maintaining thecontribu- 
tions. In the Collecting Societies, as was observed 
above, the numlier of lapses is still greater. 

The other serious weakness is that a very large 
proportion of the small Societies still show adcliid- 
ency in their jieriodical valuations: and, beyond 
ensuring publicity iii the case of registered So¬ 
cieties, the law inijioscs no obligation upon them 
to take steps towards solvency. A large Affiliated 
Order is usually linancially sound, because the 
central body not only imposes upon the branches 
an official valuation, hut, if a delicicncy is revealed, 
the branch is compelled to readjust its contribu¬ 
tions or benefits. Lacking tliis salutary control, 
however, tlie small independent Societies promise 
benetits out of proportion to the contributions, 
which they may succeed in granting for many 
years when the average age of the members is low, 
hut, as a result, many of them show increasing 
deficiencies at every valuation, until they finally 
fall to pieces when the rate of sickness and 
mortality becomes high. 

The Friendly Society work of Trade Unions, 
any Trade Unions have undertaken the pro¬ 
vision of sickness and funeral benetits, in addition 
to the more distinctive unemployment and strike 
benefits. It is estimated that about 1,500,000 trade 
unionists subscribe for burial money, and about 
900,000 for sick pay. But the friendly functions 
of Trade Unions have been carried on without re¬ 
ference to actuarial calculations, since the primary 
object has been to have all the funds available for 
strike purposes at any moment. No adeauato re¬ 
serves have been kept, and from the standpoint of 
mutual insurance the Unions have always been 
financially inferior to good Friendly Societies. 
They have never viewed their contract to pay sick¬ 
ness benetits as binding. They may expel a member 
at any time if ho disobeys orders during a strike or 
accepts less than the standard wage ; and, although 
he may have paid for years to the sick and super¬ 
annuation funds, he can claim nothing. They may 
alter or abolish the benetits in any period when 
the funds are required for strike pay. In view of 
the entire absence hitherto of any guarantee that 
the funds would be reserved to meet the sickness 
benefits, this system cannot be ranked with the 
health insurance of Friendly Societies. 


10. Effect on Friendly Societies of the National 
Insurance Act. —The National Insurance Act of 
1911, which made insurance against sickness com¬ 
pulsory upon a large proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom, is, in the main, being 
worked through the agency of the Friendly So¬ 
cieties, subject to the approval of their rules by 
the Insurance Commissioners. This measure has 
led to a great increase in the membership of the 
Societies, and to a strengthening of their financial 
position. Allowing for the many persons who be¬ 
longed to more than one Friendly Society, and for 
the overia|)})ing of memhership between tliese So¬ 
cieties and tlie Trade Unions, it is probable that 
in 1911 not more than 5,000,000 individuals in 
the United Kingdom were insured against times 
of sickness by the voluntary system. The actu¬ 
aries who worked out the statistical data for the 
Insurance Act estimated that in 1912 the persons 
compulsorily insured against sickness would num¬ 
ber over 13,000,000, in addition to those who 
might voluntarily avail themselves of the pro- 
vi.sions. From the data now available (Jan, 1913) 
this estimate seems likely to he realized, the 
vast majority of this number having already be¬ 
come members of existing Friendly Societies or 
formed new ones. The conditions attached to 
apjiroval of Societies under the Act, and tlu; linan- 
cial sujiervision by the central Governmeiit for 
which provision is made, should also suffice to 
afford due protection to the members. Indeed, 
the plan of hnance is so arranged as at the same 
time to increase the assets and to relieve the lia¬ 
bilities of existing Friendly Societies, thus fmtting 
most of the small insolvent Societic's on a souna 
basis as a start, while it will ket'p them solvent in 
future by the rules and suj>cvvision imposed upon 
them. It will no longer be possible for a Society 
to run on indeiinitely with a deficit, as it will cease 
to be aj>j>r()ved under the Insurance Act, and so 
cannot receive the compulsory contributions from 
the workman, the employer, and the State. The 
benelits or contributions must be adjusted every 
three years to the position shown in the official 
valuations. A Collecting Society can he ajiproved 
under the scheme of health insurance only if it in¬ 
stitutes quite a sejiarate branch for the purpose; 
while Trade Unions must keej> tlie funds quite 
distinct from their ‘ lighting’resourc(;.s, and must 
observe all the regulations a]>plicable to other 
Societies, if they wish to take part in the admini¬ 
stration of the Act. See also art. Insukanck. 

Litkraturk.— C. Hardwick, Ilistcyry of Friendly Societies, 
Manchester, J. F. Wilkiii.son, The Friendly Society 

Movement, London, 188G, and Mutual Thrift, do. 1891 ; J. M. 
Barureither, Knqlish Associations of Workintj Men, do. 1891; 
E. W. Brabrook, Provident Societies, do. IhilS, and 'I’he. Law 
of Friendly Societies^*, do. 1909; A. C. Stevens, The Cyclo¬ 
pedia of Fratei~nities, New York, 1899; Animal Reports of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, London, 1857-1911. 

Stanley H. Turner. 

FRIENDSHIP. —One of the numerous ‘ essay- 
ers upon friendship’ justly observes that ‘there is 
no subject of morality which has been better 
handled and more exhausted than this’ (Addison, 
The Sjtectator, no. 68). The leading Greek thinkers 
represent the view of this virtue that prevailed in 
the ancient world ; and perhaps the tilings they 
said first on the subject are not only the most 
original, but the best. Bomari friendship was 
formed on the model of Greek, and the celebrated 
treatise of Cicero, de Amicitia, apart from its 
attractiveness of style and reminiscence, seems to 
have betm drawn in substance from Aristotle’s suc¬ 
cessor, Theophrastus. The halo thrown around 
ancient friendship has been dispersed by the ideals 
of Christianity ; and the tic of marriage, wherever 
social and moral enlightenment has been reached, 
has in great measure superseded the tie of friend- 
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Bhip, which knit to<:;ether heroic pairs like Achilles 
aiul Patroclua in the Hoincri(t ajj^e, and hound 
master and Kcholar, or like-minded youths, in tht 
^^ymnasia of (ireeee. Kriendsliip, as a modern sen¬ 
timent and force, is directed hy eruie and motives 
tliat were not j)re,sent in pajj^an wadety. We shall 
see tliis ])y considering the subject in some of its 
historical pliases. 

I . rLAVK AND DISCUSS TON OF FRJENDSIIIP IN 
ANTiqU ITY\ — ft is the poets, and especially the 
philosophers, of (ireece who present the ancient 
vi(;w of friendshif), and from them we see its extra¬ 
ordinary influence in intellectual discourse, and 
in social life and institutions. The conditions of 
society explain the rise of this sentiment, and the 
prominent ])la(ai it was allowed to till. Ordinarily 
the p(jsition of woman was inferior, and the State, 
as in Plato’s Uc.pnitlir., dwarfed the individual. 
The traditional religion failed to supply adequate 
motives for conduct, and thus friendship became 
a social distinction, a moral safety-valve, and an 
intellectual and religious insi>iration. The citizen 
or politician who sought an esc.a))e from the hard¬ 
ness and corru])tion of society camld say with 
Socrates, ‘I have a passion for friends* (l*lato, 
Ly-ns, 211). Friendship, indeed, touched Orcek 
life and morality with emotion, and acted with 
‘ the expulsive power of a new allect.ion.’ Its exer¬ 
cise is a revelation of the (yreek mind, and its hi; 
tory is the summary of Greek moral life (Dugas, 
L'Arniti/ antique., 400). In a delightful essay, 
which fixes attention on this haiture, Harnack 
points out that ‘ the history of the Greek schools 
of philosophy is at the same time the history of 
friendship’ (Fxcursus on ‘Friends,’ in Expansion 
of ('hristianitij, Eng. tr., 1005, ii. 25-34). See, 
further, the following article. 

II . Friendship in the OT and in Christi¬ 
anity. —1. Digfnity and attractiveness of Hebrew 
friendship. —Gnlike some religions {e.g. Hinduism) 
which f.cnd to rej)ress imiividuality, the religion 
of Israel stimulated patriotism and the production 
of characters of a high and heroic type. At the 
di/I'erent and critiiral periods, therefore, of Hebrew 
history, men and women were not wanting who 
(iould assume the res})onsihiliti(;s of leadership and 
Avield a corresponding inHmmce.. It has been 
rightly said that the key to friendship lies in 
individuality, and that the 01' know.s well to 
appreciate f.his virtue, as history and eircum- 
.stanecs requiri'd it (Kothe, Theol. Klhilc, 184,5-48, 
iv. 68 f,). Doth on atuiount of the high and bril¬ 
liant examples that attract our notice, and the 
numl)er of wise and .sententious utterances that 
call attenf :on to the importance of this subject, the 
claim fhat fiicndship receives a favourable and 
jnauiiinent place in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
dewish literature as a xvliole, is fully justilied. 

‘The liistoiif-al Ijooks of the Bible furnish severaJ instances 
of friendship; and the pithy sayiiiKS of the Wisdom 

liteniHire, of Tahinid, and of Midrasii, contain a piiilosopliy of 
frieiniship. Tln^ Bible endows friendship with a peculiar dipfiiity 
by making it symbolical of the intimacy that exists between God 
and man ' {JE v. 520, art. ‘ Friendship'), 

One peculiar and determining consideration has to 
be mentioned. Under the influence an<l history of 
revelation, the consciousne.ss of (rod as an over¬ 
ruling but gracious I’ower rose to clearness and 
intensity in the Hebrew mind. Later, in the 
scliools of Greece, the Divine Ileing was the object 
of dim and remote speculation. Ilut already in 
Israel the faculty of spiritual intuition was being 
trained, and God’s entran(!e into friendship with 
men gave rise to a new and astonishing line of 
experience. Abraham and Moses, the outstanding 
figures of Hebrew history, not only towered above 
tluur fellows in virtue of their leadership, but, on 
account of tfie intimate and wonderful intercourse 
tliey were admitted to, stood in the unique position 


of * friends ’ of God (Ex 33”, Is 41®). This concep¬ 
tion or relationship never entered the mind of a 
thinker like Aristotle, who held that friends! ip is 
destroyed when j)ersons are sef>arated by a wide 
inequality; and therefore between God and man, 
or personalities so far removed from one Jinotbcr, 
fricnd.ship or intercourse was not conceivable {Eth. 
JNic. bk, viii, ch. vii, [Grant’s notes]). 

VVe may glance at some of the examples con- 
tainfid in the OT. The friendship between Ruth 
and Naomi, recorded in a charming fragment of 
literature, is a speeiinen of what is not often cele¬ 
brated in elas.sical writings, viz. an inde})endent 
and beautiful relationship between women. Ruth’s 
expre.ssion of aflection and loyalty (Ru U*'^-) eor- 
re-syioruis to the warmth and disinterestedness of 
sentiment incorporated in the (ireek and Roman 
ideals, and exhibits the two component (ilemeiits 
wliidi, in Emerson’s view {Essays, ‘ Friendshi])’), 
make up friendship, and are named truth and 
tcndrrnr.ss. That author, in the course of bis 
sparkling and paradoxical essay, describes uncon¬ 
sciously, ill defining the end of friendship, the traits 
that distinguished the friendship of Ruth : 

• It Is for aid and comfort through all the relatiotjs and pass- 
apes of life and death. It is fit for serene days and graoeful 
gifts, and country rambles, but also for rough roads and hard 
fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution.’ 

More e,elebrat(ul and influential is the relationship 
between Jonathan and David, who form the classic 
jiair, the Fylades and Orestes, of the 01', and 
who.se friendship was formed spontaneously, and 
pledged deeply and lastingly (1 S 18’"^). Each of 
these noble cliaracters, in their perfect intercourse 
and devotion, felt to the other as to himself, and 
their attachment was, in Aristotle’s phrase, appli¬ 
cable to the friendship of the good, ‘ incapable of 
being disturbed by acuBisations ’ (Grant’s Aristotle, 
ii. 259). No friend.shi]» on pagan soil can rival the 
qualities displayed hy .lonathan and David: ‘the 
best that Greece and Rome have to show of friend- 
sliiplooks pale beside tliis’ (J. C. 8hairp, ‘E'riend- 
ship in Ancient Poetry,’ JV. Artier. Eev., Nov. 
1884). In their case, the ‘ prelude ’ or preliminary 
trial, required hy prudent moralists, was unneces¬ 
sary. As Jeremy Taylor jmts it, in a sentence 
marked by less than his usual amjilitude ( WorJes, 
i. 86), ‘some friendsliijis are made hy nature, 
.some hy contract, some by interest, ami some hy 
souls.* The beauty of Jonathan’s friendship has 
been immortalized in David’s elegy (2 S and 
the intercour.se of these twin souls stirs fresh ad¬ 
miration in the historian, who sees in it a healthy 
testimony to the period in whicli it was realized, 
and the spectacle of ‘a friendship which shines for 
all ages as an eternal type’ (lOwald, Hist, of Isr., 
Eng. tr,, iii.^, 1878, p. 76). In the personal attend¬ 
ants who accompanied and ministered to the He¬ 
brew prophets {e.y. Elisha, the servant of PJijah 
[2 K 3”]), in the hand of disciples w-ho gathered 
round Isaiah as their spiritual leader and guide 
(Is 8*®), and in the circle of godly people who drew 
together in degenerate and dangerous times (Mai 
3*®), we see further interesting developments of this 
principle, and how various are the sympathies and 
services that te.st and jirove the worth of friends. 

What may be termed the ‘ Directory ’ of the OT 
on the subject of friendship is to he found in the 
Book of Proverbs. Its pointed and scattered say¬ 
ings crystallize the maxims and warnings drawn 
from Hebrew wisdom and experience on this topic, 
and contain a practical philosophy designed to meet 
some of the duties and dangers connected with 
friendship and companionship. A few instances 
will suffice. (1) Prudence is required in choosing 
friends : ‘ walk with wise men,’ etc. (Pr 13^). (2) 

Friendship nuiy prove closer and more enduring 
than natural relationship : ‘ a friend loveth at ail 
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times,’ etc. (17^’, cf. the latter half of 18**). This 
excellence is noticed also hy Cicero : ‘ whereas you 
may eliminate afiection from natural relationship, 
you cannot do so from friendship ’ {de. Amic. ch. v.). 
( 3 ) Plain speaking is sonieiinies a duty^ and w better 
than flattery ; ‘ faithful are the wounds of a friend ’ 
(27®). (4) primary virtue in friendship is loyalty. 
‘thine own friend, and thy father’s friend, forsake 
not’ (27^®); cf. Shakespeare, Hamlet, l. iii. 62: 

‘ Those friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel.’ 

(5) Intercourse is the life and soul of friendship : 
‘ iron sharpeneth iron ; so a man sharpeneth tlie 
countenance of his friend ’ (27*’). Similarly, in 
Aristotle’s judgment {Eth. Nic. ix. 12), men 
brighten eacm other’s powers, and add to the zest 
of life, by frequently coming together ; cf. Tenny¬ 
son’s tribute to Hallam, hi Memoriam, canto cx., 
‘Thy converse drew us with delight.’ So cordial 
and practical is the Hebrew appreciation of friend¬ 
ship and its blessings (cf. Sir 6*® ‘ a faithful friend 
is a medicine of life ’). 

2 . Distinctiveness and reality of Christian 
friendship. — It is an old and almost a stock 
objection that friendship occupies a subordinate 
place in the NT, compared with the prominence 
assigned to it in ancient ethics. Certainly, it is 
nowhere made the subject of formal discussion and 
of express precept. This reproach has been traced 
to the period or the Kenaissance and the rise of 
Humanism, when men turned admiringly to the 
models of classical art and literature, and wdien 
the worship of friendship became a romantic and 
religious passion. The objection has received 
attention at the hands of writers on Christian 
ethics (Rothe, followed by Lutliardt, Martensen, 
and Kdstlin), and is refirodinied by Aristotle’s 
syinpathetit! commentator in tlie passing judgment 
that ‘ Christianity ignores friendship ’ (Grant’s 
Aristotle, ii. 250). 

The difficulty is hardly solved, in Kothe’s manner, 
by distinguishing between the writings of the NT 
and Christianity, and still less by the admission 
that no proper examples of friendshi[> meet us in 
these writings. It is true that the ndation.ship of 
Jesus to the Twelve, and in particular to indi¬ 
viduals like John and Lazarus, did not contain 
tlie element of ‘equality’ which marks ordinary 
friendship. Rut tiiis feature should not be pressed 
unduly. Jesus welcomed His disciples and fol¬ 
lowers to the higher platform of His friendship, 
and made their admission to His confidence and 
intimacy a matter of distinct recognition (Jn 15“). 
It is right, therefore, to take the friendships we 
find in the NT in their natural and honest sense 
(see Stalker, Imago Christi, 1889, ch. v. pp. 93-95, 
where this objection is vigorously challenged). 

But, while Christianity does not ignore friend¬ 
ship, it absorbs it in a deeper current, and creates 
out of the ancient relationship a special and 
distinct type. The ordinary category of friend¬ 
ship is no longer prominent, and the virtue 
characteristic of pagan ethics is transformed. The 
contrast is noteworthy. The ancient world was 
distinguished by friendship, which was enjoyed as 
a privilege by few ; the new world originated by 
Christ and tlie gospel is distinguished by love, 
which may become the possession and inspiration 
of all. While, therefore, Christianity enters into 
the natural order of society, and assimilates 
institutions like the family and friendship, it 
transforms their character and content, and moulds 
anew the types and ideals that formerly prevailed. 
Love to Christ is the mainspring of the new moral 
world, the ‘golden thread^ which binds men to 
their Divine Master and to each other ; and this 
friendship, on the part of Christ’s followers, is 
promptea as the response to His own supreme 


act of friendship, and must be evidenced in each 
case by the virtues of sincerity and obedience 
(Jn 15*«). 

Apart from this general conception of friendship 
which distinguishes Christianity, and the use of 
the term ‘ friends ’ in its ordinary and natural 
sense (Lk 1‘2*, Jn 11**), there are two instances 
that call for remark. In Ac 27®, mention is made 
of Paul’s friends (rovr 4>L\ov%) w liom he was allowed 
to visit. The expression may be taken as .simply 
synonymous with Christian brethren and disciples, 
previously known. Again in 3 Jn ** the closing 
salutation runs : ‘ The friends (ol 0iXoi) salute thee. 
Salute the friends by name.’ This shows that the 
primitive communities of the NT, or groups of 
Christians, constituted an inner circle of disci})le8 
and brethren, and that the term adopted by Jesus 
continued to carry a special and spiritual meaning. 
But in neither of these cases need we infer that 
the term is used in a technical sense, or that the 
first Christians applied this title to each other os 
it had been useif professionally by Greek philo¬ 
sophers or the Epicurean school. Harnack points 
out that the early Christians, in accordance with 
the fellow-feeling which animated them, preferred 
the warm and close term of ‘ brethren ’ to that of 
‘friends,’ and that later, in the 14th and 17th 
centuries, with the rise of the Gottesfreunde (see 
Frienu.s of God) in Germany and of the Quakers 
(see Friends, Society ok) in England, the term 
‘Friends’ was aj)[)ropriated, ami acquired its 
special usage {Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., 
ii. 31-34). 

III. Questions in the study of friend¬ 
ship. —A few remaining yioints involved in the 
elucidation and appreciation of this subject may 
be presented. 

1. Friendship and youth.—It is generally ac¬ 
knowledged that youth is the golden period of 
friendship. Aristotle did not fail to notice, liow- 
ever, the impulsive tendency of youth to enter on 
and dissolve friendships in one day (Eth. Nic. bk. 
viii. ch. 3). On this account Cicero observes that 
such enthusiastic attachments, readily contracted 
at games, are not to be trusted, and that men 
must come to maturity before their friendships 
can be regarded as solid and permanent {de Amic. 
ch. XX.). On the other hand, modern ethical 
writers {e.g. Bchleiermacher and Rothe) properly 
allow' that, when the tutelage of the family is left 
behind, and character is still open and impres.sible, 
friendships may be considered not only natural 
but invaluable. This fact suggests that the friend¬ 
ships of youth should not be arbitrarily hindered, 
but wisely fostered and directed. The question 
as to the jdace of friendship in modern education 
arises here, and has been commonly neglected. 
The Greek custom of turning friendship at this 
stage into a recognized institution, and of laying 
down rules to guide elder youths who are respon¬ 
sible for those under them, is worthy of imitation 
(Miiirhead, Chapters from Aristotle's Ethics, 1900, 
p. 185 if. ; and E. Carpenter, art. ‘ Affection in Edu¬ 
cation,’ in IJE, 1899, pp. 482-494). In a curious 
‘Fragment of an Essay on Friendship,’ the poet 
Shelley refers to an attachment, at the age of 
eleven or twelve, to a school-companion as his 
introduction to ‘the sacred sentiments of friend¬ 
ship.’ In this sphere the discipline of healthy 
moral training is indispensable (cf. Lecky, The 
Map ^ Life, London, 1899, p. 2.37). 

2 . The number and choice of friends.—(1) If 
friendship is viewed as an example of the concen¬ 
tration of feeling and sentiment, then Aristotle’s 
opinion that a plurality of friends is not po.s.sible 
or desirable seems justified. The classical friend¬ 
ships were in pairs, and it is contrary to human 
nature to stand the strain of intimacy or intense 
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occupation witli many {Eth. Nic. bk, viii. ch, 6, 
ix. a». 10). Jlut it i.s unwarranted to sny tliat 
wo can have but one friend, and that our having 
many friends is a ttroof that we have not yet found 
the true friend (liuthe). On this point Hebrew 
Wisdom saw thedanj^er of alliance with multiplied 
friends or advisers (I'r 18''^[KV']; cf. Sir 6“); and 
Plutarch humorously observed that it is dilticult to 
satisfy the (!ordlictin;i: wishes of a number of friends 
who would hav(! one ^o on a voya}.^e, ajtpear at a 
law-court, and attend a marriage or funeral (Dugas, 
f>. .S2J), 'J'he law of ])arsimony, or quality ratlier 
than quantity of friends, is the true principle. 
‘ The condition which high friendship demands ii 
ability to do without it’ (Kmer.son). ‘When i 
man lias six friends, to introduce a seventh is 
usually ho|ieless’ (11. L. Stevenson, J.e.tters, ed. 
Colvin, ii. i.'fl). (2) Socrates lamented that men 

attended to trillijjg matters, but took so little 
trouble in choosing their friends (Xen. Mem. bk. 
ii. ell. 4). In the same vein Aristotle valued frien<l- 
.ship as tlie outcome not of jias.sing emotion but of 
settled moral purpose {irpoalpeai^). The fact that 
friendship has this voluntary character, and i.s 
specially a bond of our own making, explains the 
.severily of the puni.shment meted out oy Dante 
to traitors to friends and guests, who have more 
claim on our loyalty than oven natural kinsmen 
{Inferno, canto 33; cf. J. S. Carroll, Exiles of 
Eternity, London, 1903, pp. 429, 453). At the 
same time, there is a subtle and {lotent influence 
at work in friendshi}) which defies analy.si.s. In his 
sprightly manner, Montaigne {Essays, Eng. tr., 
ba. i. ch. 27) says; ‘If a man urge me to tell 
wherefore I loved him, I feel it cannot be expressed 
but by answering: Jiecause it was he, because it 
was myself.’ In certain cases like draw's to like, 
or one seeks in another what is wanting in him.self 
(Tennyson, In Memorunn, canto Ixxix.). Hut, 
again, the act of choice may be superseded, and 
friemls come to our door ‘ unasked, unhoped ’ (New¬ 
man), with whom we associate no particular feel¬ 
ing of gain or advantage, and who rule by the 
irresistible spell of character and pfsrsonality. 

Types of friendship.—The varieties of friend- 
Bhip have been enumerated by ditl'erent writer.? 
(see Lemme’s treatise, ch. iv., ‘Die Fornien dcr 
Freundschaft’), and are noteworthy. In antinuity 
the heroi(^ type np])eared early and called fortli ad¬ 
miration and Hclf-sacrilice on the ]>art of comrades. 
Among the philosophers and politicians of (Deece, 
friendship assumed also specific forms, which will 
always find their opportunity in society, and may 
be classed as friemlships of vocation. In modern 
times the rise in the spirit of friendship, and in 
the character of the services and benclite w'hich 
friends seek to render, is mainly due to Christi¬ 
anity. 'J'hree .standing types may be mentioned. 
(1) Sentimental friendships. This variety blossoms 
in the season of youth, and was seen in tlie shallow 
and romantic attachments that were fashionable 
in Germany in the 17th and J8th centuries. 
Feeling, rather than intellect or character, is the 
cause of their formation, and also of their want 
of durability. 

Pt-rlifips Lessinp’g lipht and aniusinp comedy, Damon, oder 
die wahre FreundKcha/t (1747), iw ihe bent example of this sort 
of friendship, and hits o(T admirably its foibles and absurdities, 
llamnn and Leander, two of the principal cliaracters in the 
play, are such con.scientious and devoted friends that neither 
will I'laiiM the hand of the widow with whom they are in love, 
for fear of disaiipointinfj: the other. Lessing employs the w’it of 
the willow’s maid to explode etTectually this dry, lofty, and iui- 
practicable notion of friendship. 

(2) Intellectual friendships. The capacity for 
friendship was traced by Aristotle to the extircise 
of man’s intelligence or thinking faculty, and 
modern psychologists agree in liolding that sym¬ 
pathy or friendship i.s in part an intellectual 
endowment, and cannot flourish under conditions 


wdiere the requisite amount of intelligence, in 
individuals or tribes, is not attained (Lain, TAe 
Emotions and the Will‘d, London, 1865, cli. vi. 
p. 87). In thi.sclas.s, fc.stlietic, literary, and scientific 
friendships nmy be combine<i. The condition of 
freshness in the.se relationships is that minds keep 
growing, and are always capable of contributing 
something to enrich the common stock of ideas. 
'I’o kcej) friendships in repair, in accordance with 
Dr. Johnson’s maxim, is a matter of intellectual 
as well as social duty and ditticmlty. The friend- 
.ship of Goethe and Schiller i.s a celebrated example 
of this class, and shows how men of culture come 
gradually to approach each other, and can sub¬ 
ordinate di/Tercru;e.s of temperament and cliaracter 
to community of aim in pursuit of art and truth 
(see Carlyle’s Life of Schiller, pt. ii. and App. 
no. 3). 

(3) Religious friendships. Here friend.ship reaches 
its liighest intensity (llothe), and friends ‘ treat of 
the deepest of human affairs’ (Martensen). The 
respect and reverence due to friends are seen at 
their best in this circle of relationships, and it is 
in the practical religious life that the fruits of 
friendship are most valuable and neces.sary, viz. 
‘])eace in tlie affections and support of the judg¬ 
ment’and ‘aid and bearing a j)art in all actions 
and occasions’ (Lord Ihuton). A typical example 
of this class is tlie friendship of Luther and 
Melanehthon—another evidence that friimdship at 
its deejicst rests not on agreement of opinions, or 
identity of constitution, but on those underlying 
principles and convictions that are rooted m a 
common spiritual exjierience. 

The characteristics and atmosphere peculiar to this type of 
friendship—a type unknown to the pagan world—are seen in a 
volume, now rare, puhli.shed by DeliLzsch in 1842, consisting of 
essays hv others, and two by himself, on Christian friendship 
(quoted below). The titles are such as these : ‘ The Cliaracter 
of Christian Friendship,’ ' The Observance of good Habits in 
Christian Friendship,’ ‘On friendly Prayer,’ ‘Indecent Trifling 
of God’s Children with Friends,’ ‘The Kternity of Christian 
Friendship.’ One of the authors of these essays was Susanna 
Cath. von Klettenberg, a friend of Goethe’s mother, the ‘ Schone 
.Seele’of Wilhelm MeisUr {0&T\y\o’B tr. bk. vi., ‘Confessions of 
a Fair Saint’). 

Ordinary friendship, as was seen long ago, is rooted 
in nature and society. This higdie.st type of 
friendship is rooted in God, and is the goal of 
man’s spiritual experience and endeavour. 

Litkraturk.—P lato, Lysis ; Aristotle, Nicom. Ethics (bks. 
viii. ix. (Grant’s commentary, 1874, full and valuable]); Cicero, 
de Amicitia; Kant, htetaphysic of Ethics, Clark’s tr.^, 1871, pp. 
•278-282 ; H. Sidgfwick, Methods of Ethics^, 1884, pp. 266-258 ; 
C . E. Luthardt, Moral Truths, eb;., Clark’s tr. 18/8, Lect. x.; 
H. L. Martensen, Christiari Ethics {Social), Clark’s tr., il., 
.2, pp. 72-77 ; L. Lemnie, Die. Freundschaft, 1897 [a useful 
atise in 6 chapters!, and art. ‘Freundschaft,’ in PEE> ; J. 
Taylor, ‘ Discourse,’ W'orts, vol. xi.; the Essays of Montaijrne, 
Bacon, Addison, and Emerson ; F. Delitzsch, Philemon, Oder 
das Buck von der Freundschaft in Christo^i, Gotha, 1878; 
H. Clay Trumbull, Friendship the Master-Passion, 1892; L. 
Dugras, L’AmitU antique, I’aris, 1894 [a learned and elabo¬ 
rate treatise on philosophic theories and ancient manners]; 
*'ngh Black, Friendship, 1897 (popular and suggestive]; artt. 
‘"riend,’ in UDB, vol. ii., and ‘ Friendship,’ in DOG, vol. i. Of 
jeniB inspired by this theme, Milton’s Lycidas, Schiller’s 
illad, Die Jhirgsehaft, and Tennyson’s classic tribute, 7n 
Menwriain, are examples. See also Hallam, Lord Tenny¬ 
son, Tennyson and his Friends, London, 1911 [a charming 

•lume]. W. M. Rankin. 

FRIENDSHIP (Greek and Roman).— i. The 
Seven Sages. — Each of the seven sages had 
his say on the matter. Thales of Miletus ad- 
nonished men to remember their friends whether 
present or absent (Diog. Laert. i. 37). Fittacus 
of Mitylene gave the advice, ‘Speak not ill of a 
friend/adding, ‘or even of an enemy’ {ilj. 78). 
Jlia.s of Friene suggested ‘ loving as though one 
might hate,’ giving as his reason that ‘ most men 
ire bad ’ {id. 87). Solon’s word of wisdom to the 
world was, ‘ Get not friends c^uickly ; but, when 
you have got tliem, do not reject tnem ’ (ib. 60). 
Heobulus of Lindus said that ‘ one ought to benefit 
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a friend, so that he may be more a friend, and to 
make an enemy into a friend ; for one ought to be 
on one’s guard against the censure of friends and 
the plots of enemies ’ (ib. 91). Even Periander of 
Corinth had his amiable sentiment on this subject. 
‘ Be the same to friends in their good and evil 
fortune ’ (t 6 . 98). Chilon the Lacedaemonian went 
further, by bidding men be ‘ more ready to join in 
the ill fortune than in the good fortune of their 
friends ’ {ih. 70). Plato {Prat. 343 A), in his list of 
the Sages, substitutes for Periander a very obscure 
person called Myson, who is not credited with any 
saying on friendship. It appears to have been 
alien to his temporamont, for the story runs that 
he was caught chuckling when he imagined himself 
to be alone, and admitted that it was because he 
imagined himself to be so (Diog. Laert. i. 108). 
The reason for the exclusion of Periander by Plato 
was doubtless the detestation which that philo¬ 
sopher felt for tyrants. Anaclmrais the Scythian, 
who was Greek on his motlier’s side, is sometimes 
reckoned as one of the Seven. Ilia remark is 
uncontrovertible, that ‘ it is better to have one 
friend who is worth much than many who are 
worth nothing’ {ib. 105). These sentiments of the 
Sages received general apnlause, with the excep¬ 
tion of that of Bias, widen bec.amc a scandal to 
idealists. Cicero makes Scijdo single it out for 
condemnation {Lae,L 69). Still, when coupled 
with its counterpart, ‘ to hate as though you 
might love,’ which, if not said by Bias himself, 
was added for him (Arist. lihet. ii. 13. § 4), it 
became })art of the general Greek doctrine of 
moderation, and, as such, received poetical ex¬ 
pression both from Sophocles {Ajax, 679-683) and 
from Euripides {Hipjt. 253-260), and philosophical 
approval from I’hilo (ii. 401) and from Aulus 
(lellius (i. 3. 30).^ Another remark made by Bias 
displays the same shrewd practicality. He said 
that it is better to judge between one’s enemies 
than between one’s friends ; for in the latter case 
one is sure to become an enemy, in the former a 
friend (Diog. Laert. i. 87). The Sages lived in the 
early part of the 6 th cent., being referred to the 
year 586 n.C. as a meeting point. 

2 . Pythagoras.—Let us now descend to the 
latter i)art or the same century, and come to the 
philo 8 oi)her Pythagoras {Jl. 631 n.c.). As Pytha¬ 
goras instituted a communistic brotherhood, it is 
natural that the proverbial saying, KOLvii rd tpLXwy, 
should be attributed to him.® So is another word 
which goes deep into the heart of the matter— 
that about one soul in two bodies.® No less pene¬ 
trating is the saying that friendship is equality, 
which is ascribed to the same source.* The addi¬ 
tion of the adjective ‘harmonious’ to ‘ec^uality’ 
i'i peculiarly Pythagorean (Diog. Laert. viii, ,33). 

3 , Socrates (Xenophon, Plato). — The Ionic 
School was too much occupied with physics to 
attend to friendship. iSo we drop at once from 
Pythagoras to Socrates. He was the first of the 
Humanists, the first to say in effect that ‘ the 
proper study of mankind is man.’ This was a 
reversion to the attitude of the Sages, who, with 
the exception of Thales, were more occupied with 
man himself than with his dwelling-place. The 
views of Socrates on friendship are preserved to 
us in the Memorabilia of Xenophon, and to some 
extent also in the Lysis of Plato. The second 

1 This last author attributes it to Chilon : ‘Hac,’ inquit, ‘flnl 
ames, tanquam forte fortuna et osurus, hac itidoin teous oderis, 
tanquam fortasae post amaturus.’ 

J Dioir. Laert. viii. 10. x. 11; Plato, Lysis, 207 0 ; Arlat. Eth. 
Nic. viii. 9. <6 1, Eth. Eud. vii. 2. gg 33, 38 ; Ter. Ad. 803 L ; Oic. 
Off. i. 61; Mart. ii. 43. 

8 Arist. Eth. Nic. lx. 8. g 2, Eth. Eud. vii. 6. g§ 7, 8, Afor. 
Mag. ii. 11. g 44 ; Cic. Lael. 81, 92, Off. i. 66 (‘ efiiciturque 
id, (mod F’ythagoras volt in ainicitia, ut unua flat ex pluribus ’). 

^ Eth. Arte. viii. 6. g 6 io'orrjt), viii. 8. g 6 (ij 3' i<r6rrjf 

iral CfiOL6Tr)i Ix. 8. g 2 (itronn (ftLhdrrit) ; DlOg. Laert. 

viii. 10 (elirrf T« irpwrov . . . ^lAtov ’unrtfTa). 


book of the Memorabilia, with the exception of 
the first chapter, might be entitled vepi 0 iXfat. 
The second chapter is a homily on filial affection, 
in which Lamiirocles, the eldest son of Socrates, 
is exhorted to near with his mother, in spite of her 
shrewish tongue. He is reminded of all that a 
child owes to a parent, especially to a mother, and 
it is pointed out to him that, while the State 
neglects all other forms of ingratitude, ingratitude 
towards a parent is punishable by law. As a 
fitting sequel to this chapter there is a little 
sermon on brotiierly love, which might have been 
preached from the text: 

‘ Behold, how good and how pleasant it Is 

For brethren to dwell together in unity ! ’ (Ps 13S>). 

Then, extending Ids view bt^yond the family, 
Socrates dilates in ch. 4 on the value of friend¬ 
ship, and insists tliat a good friend is the most 
useful of all po.ssessions. In ch. 5 he even ap¬ 
praises the money-value of friends. Ch. 6 begins 
with advice as to the choice of friends, and ends 
with directions as to how to gain them. It appears 
in the course of it that there is a natural basis for 
friendship in men’s need of one another, in the 
instinct of pity, in the benefits derived from co¬ 
operation, anti in the feeling of gratitude (x^fp'O 
which is thereby engendered; but it becomes 
plain also that friendsliip is possible only among 
the good. The rest of the book dwells on certain 
commercial aspects of friendship, closing with 
advice to a rich man to buy friends when they 
are cheap, on the principle enunciated hy Horace 
{Ep. I. xii. 24) ; 

‘Vllis ainicorum est atinona bonis ubi quid deest.' 

Thus we see that the views of Socrates on friend¬ 
ship were, as on other matters, thoroughly utili¬ 
tarian. 

The Lysis is a very ‘ Socratic ’ dialogue, of the 
kind known as ‘ nueeutic ’ or eliidtory. It is de¬ 
signed to stimulate, not to satisfy, inquiry; it 
discusses everything and decides nothing ; opens 
wide vista. 8 , where wo seem to be laying hold of 
a princijile which shall carry us far beyond the 
immediate subject, and then suddenly blocks our 
view by interposing some logic-al obstacle. In 
its pictorial setting it is among the most ciiarming 
of Plato’s dialogues, but, like others which reach 
the highest point of artistic perfection, it is 
oisoned by tlie taint of jierverted amativeness, 
’he Socrates of Plato begins where the Socrates 
of Xenophon left off. Por the first position main¬ 
tained in the Lysis is that whether a person will 
be loved must depend upon whether he is useful 
(210 C). Then, after some word-play on the active 
and passive meanings of (piXos, which lend them¬ 
selves to verbal contradictions (212, 213), and 
during which the valuable idea is started that 
reciproiuty is requisite for friendship (212 D), 
Socrates appeals to the poets as the fathers of 
philosophy (214 A).^ Does not Homer auth(.iize 
us to believe that likeness is the basis of friendship, 
when he says {Od. xvii. 218): 

aiei roi rbv l>y.oloy ayei wt rbv ofioioyf^ 

But this principle, though it falls in with the 
philosophy of Empedocles {a.v. ),® is soon found to be 
only a half-truth, since there can be no friend¬ 
ship between tlie bad. It amounts, therefore, to 
saying that friendship is confined to the good. 
Against this, however, there lies tlie objection 
that like is of no use to like. Therefore the good 
are friends to the good, not in so far as they are 
like, but merely in so far as they are good. But 
against this, again, there lies tlie objection that 
the good man is supposed to be sufficient to hiin- 

1 Cf. Philo, ii. 407. 

8 The quotation is put in a more gnomic form than it really 
possesBes in the text of Homer, which reads not alti roi but 
‘ s atci. 

3 Cf. Lysis, 214 B, with Ariet. Eth, Etc. viii. 1. S 0, Eth. Etui, 
vii. 1. S 6. 
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seif,^ and, as «nch, does not stand in need of friends. 1 friendship exists either among fools or sages. 
Moreover, there is equal authority, both poetical ® I With the fornier it is a question of utility, >\'ith 
and pIiilosof}hwal,'‘ for quite the contrary doctrine, / the latter it is superfluous 98). Of Sunuiias 
namely, that friendship is between opposites. lUit of Thebes, another of the immediate disciples of 
against this also there lies a fatal objection. For j Socrates, we can say only this, that in his book 
L'ood and had are opposites, and the i^ood cannot containing twenty-three dialogues the fourteenth 


be a friend to the bad. Perhaps, then, the in¬ 
different is the friend to the good. If so, it must 
be owing to the presence of evil, before that evi' 
lias been able to corruj)t the indifferent nature. 
Hence it is those who are consciou.s of ignorance 
that love wisdom, i.c., that are philo.sopliers, not 
those who pus.sess knowledge, nor yet those wht 
are so ignorant as to think they do (218 A ; cf. 
Apol. 29 Jl) without doing so. And generally it 
is that which is neither bad nor good that is 8 
friend to the good, in order to rid itself of the bad, 
This seems to be a conclusion in which all an 
willing to acrniiesce. But a doubt soon suggests 
itself. For, it one tiling is lovt^d for the sake of 
another, is it not the other thing that is truf 
loved ? From this it W'ouJd follow that what 
is truly loved must he loved for its own sake. 
Furthermore, can friendship be due to the presence 
of evil, while it might still exist in a world fror 
which evil was removed (221 C)? A new basis 
for friendshii* is now discovered in desire. But 
one desires wdiat one lacks, and one lacks what 
one has lost. Wheniie it follows that friendship 
is for one's own. But if one’s own (rd oUtTop) is 
identical with one’s like, we are back in our old 
ditliculties. If it is not, then either good must be 
‘ one’s own ’ to all, or else good must be ‘ one’s own * 
to good, bad to bad, and indillerent to indifferent. 
Fither sufiposition lands tlie interlocutors in con¬ 
clusions w'hic-h seem already to have been refuted. 
Socrates, however, notliing daunted, is casting 
round for fresh line.s of impiiry, when the peda¬ 
gogues of the two boy.s, Lysis and Menexenus, 
w ith whom he has been conversing, swoop dow'n 
ai)on their charges, and carry them off home. 
Socrates and the bystanders at first try to prevent 
them, but they are in no mood to be argued with, 
having had a little refreshment at the llernuea. 
And so the Assembly breaks uj», and we are left 
in nerple-xity as to the true nature of friendship. 
JStill, many of the ideas have already been brought 
out which we shall find figuring later in the 
more systematic treatment of the subject by the 
I’eripatetics. 

4 . The Cynics, Cyrenaics, etc.— Among the 
immediate discdplesof Socrates we have dealt with 
Xenophon and Plato, but there remain others who 
may be spoken of. Antisthcnes, the founder of 
Cynicism, held the two positions which are re¬ 
garded as inconsistent in the Lysis, namely, that 
the sage is sufficient to him.self,'* and also that 
‘good men are friends.’* Among his numerous 
works, however, we find no mention of one on 
friendshij). Neither does Ari.stippus appear to 
have written expressly on the subject, but we 
know the general view of the Cyrenaic school to 
have been that the end of friendship i.s utility.® 
The followers of Hegesias accordingly denied that 
friendship is an end in itself (Diog. Laert. ii. 93); 
so also did those of Anniceris, on the ground that 
the hnppiiness of a friend is not [)ercej>tible to 
oneself (i6. 96), while they risked their consist¬ 
ency by declaring that love for a friend would 
induce one to forgo pleasure and undergo pain. 
Diodorus the Atheist, however, w'as of sterner 
stufl' than his master Anniceris. Ho denied that 

I Iitai'bi avT«p is Plato’s term here (216 A); avrafnofi doe* not 
occur until the later dialoffues. 

S Hes. Op. 26, 20; Arist. Kth. Nic. viii. 1. § 6. 

* Heraclitus. Cf. Lysis, 215 E, with Elh. Eic. viii. 1. f fl. 

® Hiojf. Laert. vi. 11 : aiirapKi) r« tivai rby iro<f>6y. 

b lb. 12 : oi anovialot, 

* Dioff. Laert. ii. 91; t6p 


was ire pi (pl\ov (ih. 124). 

Cicero mentions friendship among other topics 
connected with moral and political philosophy, 
which had been treated in ornate and weighty 
language by ‘ the old Peripatetics and Academics’ 
{de Fin. iv. § 6), whom he always maintained to 
iiave been real ly one school under two names. Plato 
was succeeded in the Academy by his sister’s son, 
8peusiiq)us, among whoso numerous works there 
was one vepl (piXlas (Diog. Laert. iv. 4). His suc¬ 
cessor Xenoerates had also a treatise in two books 
on the same siilqect {ib. 12). 

5. Aristotle and his successors.—We come now 
to Aristotle, to whom, directly or indirectly, we 
owe the greate.st i)ronouncernents of antiquity on 
the subject of friend.ship. 'I’hese are to he found 
in hks. viii. and ix. of the Ffh. Nic. ; hk. vii. chs. 
1-12 of tlie Ft/i. End. ; and hk. ii. chs. 1 1-17 of the 
Mngna Moralia. The treatment in Eth. Nic. is 
far more firiLshed than in End., but the two treat¬ 
ises proceed ultimately from one mind. The author 
of tl»e Magna Moralia seems to have both the 
tlier writers before him. 

The Greek word tpCKLa, which we render so in¬ 
adequately by ‘ friendsliip,’ corresponds more nearly 
to ‘love.’ It means tlie attractive principle in 
liuman nature generally. It is to mind what 
gravitation is to matter. It has its roots in animal 
nature, in the instinctive love of parents, espeiu- 
,IIy of the mother, for offspring. It is the bond of 
the family, the tribe, and of the State, and gener¬ 
ally the principle of political cohesion, tlie main 
object of the legislator being to bring it about. 
Just as in Christian ethics ‘love is the fullilmcnt 
f the law’ (Uo 13'“), so Aristotle remarks that 
friend.ship supersedes justice, whereas justice does 
not supersede friendship {Eth. Nic. viii. 1. § 4). 

Waiving aside the wider and quasi-physical 
speculation as to whether it is likeness or unlike¬ 
ness that produces friendship, Aristotle confines 
‘liniself to such questions as concern the philosophy 
d man. F'rieridships dilfer in kind according to 
the several objects of love. Now, there are three 
things that attract love—the good, the pleasant, 
iind the useful. Hence there are three kinds of 
riendship according to the end that is sought to 
K! attained. There are also three conditions of 
riiuid.ship: (1) that there should be a feeling of 
goodwill ; (2) that this feeling should be recipro- 
;jated ; (3) that the object of the feeling should be 
aware of its existence. Friendships for the sake 
jf the useful and the pleasant are at bottom 
jelfish, and are easily dissolved. The former is 
found chiefly among the young, the latter among 
the old. It is the friendship 01 the good, who love 
each other because they are good, whi(;h alone is 
'asting. And this includes the characteristics of 
Jie other two kinds, since the good are at once 
useful and pleasant, both in themselves and to 
ne another. Such friendship is naturally rare, 
nd is slow of formation, but, when formed, it 
is above calumny and distrust. It, therefore, is 
alone truly entitled to the name. Hence friend- 
hip in the highest sense is confined to the good, 
jut the friendships of pleasure and utility are open 
x> good, had, and indifl’erent alike. In tne highest 
icnse also friendship implies equality and perfect 
:-eciprocity, though there are forms of friendship 
.11 all three kinds, in which there is a natural 
luperiority on one side. In such forms reciprocity 
is not to be expected. 

Any form of association among men, even down 
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to dining-clubs, is regarded by Aristotle as having 
its appropriate ‘friendship.’ And all these leaser 
associations are included m the great fellowship of 
the State, which aims at the common interest. 
There are three normal forms of constitution— 
kingship, aristocracy, and commonwealth or timo¬ 
cracy ; and three perversions (irope/c/Sda-eis) of these 
—tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy. Among the 
latter, tyranny is the worst, as being the opposite 
of the best, and democracy the least evil, as it in¬ 
volves the smallest deflexion from the correspond¬ 
ing normal form. The analogues of the throe 
normal forms of government may be discerned in 
family relations. Paternal rule corresponds to 
kingship, the relation between husband and wife 
to aristocracy, and that between brothers to timo¬ 
cracy, The relation between husband and wife is 
founded on a natural instinct, and continued on 
the principle of the division of labour. It involves 
both profit and pleasure, and its friendship may 
also be based upon virtue. Children constitute an 
additional bond; so that childless couples more 
often separate. 

Keturning to friendship as existing between in¬ 
dividuals, Aristotle lays down that all the char¬ 
acteristics by which friendship has been sought to 
be defined are drawn from the relation in which a 
good man stands to himself. For a friend is one 
who has an effective desire, not merely for the 
being but for the well-heiug of another; com¬ 
panionship in life is deemed indispensable to friend- 
sliip, and so are identity of purpose and sympathy 
in joys and sorrows. These characteristics are not 
found in the bad man, who is at war with himself, 
and cannot he said to have one soul. The good 
man’s relation to himself, then, constitutes, as it 
were, the ideal limit of friendship, so that a friend 
is in very truth a second self. The happy man 
will need a friend, because man’s nature is social, 
and that he may joy in his friend’s existence, even 
as ho joys in his own. The essence of friendship 
lies in loving rather than in being loved. 

Theophrastus, who succeeded Aristotle as head 
of the Lyceum, also wrote a treatise on friendship 
in three books (Diog. Laert. v. 45), in which he dis¬ 
cussed the casuistical questiou whether one ought 
sometimes to aid a friend contrary to strict justice, 
and, if so, to what extent, and on what sort of 
occasions.^ He argued that, though rectitude is 
more valuable in kind than utility, yet on certain 
occasions a great utility to a friend may com¬ 
pensate a slight departure from rectitude, just as, 
though gold is more valuable in kind than bronze, 
yet a great weight of bronze may be of more value 
than a thin flake of gold. Anotiier topic on W’hich 
he touched was the inexpediency of recriminations 
on the part of friends w ho had become reconciled 
after a quarrel (Aiil. Cell. viii. 6). He also gave 
tlie advice which has been crystallized by Seneca 
with his usual happy terseness—‘ post amicitiam 
credendum est, ante amicitiam judicandum.’ 

6. The Stoics and Epicureans.—The Stoics, of 
course, had their say upon friendship, but their 
style was execrable after that of their predecessors. 
It is told of Zeno that, when asked what a friend 
is, he renlied, ‘ Another I ’ (Diog. Laert. vii. 23); 
but we have seen that the idea was familiar to 
Aristotle, and that in substance it goes back to 
Pythagoras.* The Stoics naturally confined friend¬ 
ship to the wise, as they did everything else to 
which they attaclied value (Stob. Eel. ii. 601, Gais- 
ford). They made friendship to consist in social 
intercourse coupled with harmony of opinion in 
relation to life {ib. 565). They also displayed their 

1 «i Set Porf9«t¥ T<J* (^tXw iropA rb fitxaioi' xai irotrov teat 

wold (Aul. Gell. 1. 8. 0). 

8 In phrase even, according to Philo, 11. 669 : ri Uv9a.y6(fio¥ 

kvfi* . . . ipa c(Trt «Tcpo( wc ; 


usual verbal subtlety in the distinction of terms on 
this subject.^ Cleanthes, who succeeded Zeno in 
the Porch, is recorded to have written a treatise on 
friendship (Diog. Laert. vii. 175). Not so Chry- 
sippus, or his great rival Ej)icuru8. But the ex¬ 
ample of Epicurus on this subject was more 
powerful than his precept, and the Epicurean 
school, as is well known, was celebrated for the 
charm and fidelity of its friendships (Cic. de Fin. 
i. 65). Atticus, the friend of Cicero, inherited its 
traditions. 

7. Cicero. —Theophrastus died in the year 287 
B.c. Some two and a half centuries later Cicero, 
having enlisted his rhetoric in the service of philo- 
Bopliy, selected the work of Theophrastus as the 
Viasis of his celebrated treatise ‘ On Friendship.’ 
The Laelius, vcl de Aviicitia —to give the work its 
exact title (Aul. Gell. xvii. 6. 1)—was part of 
Cicero’s astonishing literary output during the 

J ^ear 44 B.C., when his dauiion must have warned 
lim that his time was short. Admirable as this 
work is, it still does not possess quite the charm or 
the transparent lucidity of diction which char¬ 
acterize the companion treatise de Senectute, and 
therefore it sufl'ers somewhat by comparison. 
While availing himself freely of the material pro¬ 
vided by Tlieoplirastus (Aul. Gell. i. 3), Cicero 
displayed his discretion by not following that 
)hiJio8opher into the casuistry of a clash between 
riendslup and justice, hut l)y passing the matter 
over with a vague generality {Lael. 61). His 
purpose in his pliilosophical writings was always 
to edify. His practtical solution of the problem 
raised by Theophrastus is ‘writ large’ in the pro 
Milone. Tliere is reason also to believe that Cicero 
in this treatise wuis indebted to Stoic works on the 
same subject.* His obligation to Xenophon in one 
passage is obvious.* 

The definition of friendship given in the Laelius 
appears uiusatisfactory. b'or to describe friendship 
as ‘agreement on all subjects sacred and secular, 
coujded with goodwill and afl’ection ’ (§ 20), is to 
put intellect before feeling, where the latter ought 
to come first, while it also leaves recijuoeity out of 
the account. In his juvenile treatise, the de In- 
ventione (ii. 166), Cicero gave a happier delinition 
of friendship when he declared it to he ‘ the willing 
good things to another person for his own sake, 
together with the same will on his part towards 
you.’ Cicero follows the Peripatetics in tracing 
the origin of friendship to nature, not to utility.* 
There is much in his work that reminds us of 
Aristotle, yet he has nowdiere the air of dire(*tly 
borrowing from him. This fits in exactly with 
what we know of his relation to Theonhrastus. 
The chapter‘do Amicitia’ in Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 7) is merely anecdotal, after the manner of 
that writer. 

8 . Seneca. — Seneca has brilliant passages on 
friendship scattered up and down his works, esj)eci- 
ally in the Moral Epistles. His sentiments, indeed, 
are so fine as to suggest the Question whether they 
were quite sincere. You ought to wish for a friend, 
he tells us, not, as Epicurus said, ‘ that you may 
have somebody to sit by your bedside when you 
are ill, and to succour you in imprisonment or 
poverty,’ but that you may have somebody by 
whose bedside you may sit yourself, and whom you 
may rescue from the dungeon of the enemy {Ep. 
ix. 8). Now there are friends who will do these 
things for one another, without being sages, but 
even a Florence Nightingale or a John Howard 

1 €.g, *nd crvi^^cta (Stob. Eel. 666). The four 

terms which follow—ercupia, avyytviK^, and cpoiriKi) 

—were four speciei of friendship recoKnized by the Peripatetics 
(cf. Stob. p. 636). 

a Cf. Lael. 28 with dt Eat. Deor. 1. 121. 

• Cf. Lael. 62 with Xen. Mem. li. 4. {g 1, S, 4. 

« Lael. 27; cf. Eth. Nic. viU. 1.1 8. 
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hardly regards them as choice-worthy in them¬ 
selves. No one, liowcvcr, will challenge the truth 
or heauty of the maxim which Seneca (piote.s from 
Ilecaton, a jni|)il of i'ana*tiii.s, ‘ 1 will show you a 
Iov(;-[)otion without drug or herb or any witch’s 
spell ; if you w'ish to l>e loved, love ’ {ib. 0). On the 
loss of friends, which he admits to i»e the greatest 
a man can sustain, Seneca, after the manner of 
his school, is not very syinj)athetic. Insttiad of 
mourning them, he tells us (A'p. civ. 11 f.), it is 
hotter to make new ones. ‘ lint they will not be 
the same.’ ‘ Neither will you he the same,’ is the 
n^joirider ; ‘ you are changing every moment of your 
life.’ Yet he allows a measure of tears in one of 
his terse and glittering antitheses (A/;. Ixiii. 1): 

‘ live, nieri Hint oculi amisso aniico nec fluarit. liucrinianclutn 
rsL, non i)l()runrlnm.’ 

Again, in the Jtrjinuile.'i wjaivsi Arridculs (xv. 2), 
addressed to his brotluir (iallio, he has this not 
very consoling reply to one wlio comjdains that he 
has lost a friend : ‘ P*e of good heart, if you have 
lost only one ; blush, if h(! is the only one. Were 
you riding at one anchor in the storm of life; ?’ Of 
Ids professed treatise ‘ On Friendship’ then; remain 
only mutilate<l fragments {)ublished by Niebuhr in 
1820 fi'om a Vatit-an manuscrij)t. 

9. Epictetus. -Among the discourses of Kiuc- 
tetuH, as edited by Arrian, there is one lab(;lled 
‘On Friendshi]).’ Its theme is that friendship is 
confined to the wi.se, and it has a touch of the 
(’ynicism whi<‘h we trace in the stout-hearteil 
8lavo-philoso[>her. You may see ]iu]))>ies, he says, 
fawning ui)on and ])laying with one another, so 
that you would say, ‘How loving they are ! ’ but 
throw in a bit of meat among th(;ni, and watch tlie 
result! hiven so brothers may have been brought 
up nndd mutual (.■iidearnientM ; but throw in be¬ 
tween them a pretty girl, or j)roperty, or honour, 
or power, and you will see what their affection is 
worth. ‘ h’or gimcrally (be not deceived) every 
living creature finds its own interest nearest and 
dearest to itself.’ It is, therefore, only those who 
identify their own interest with fidelity and justice 
and right who can be trusted not to pursue it to 
the detriment of another. 

‘ l''or whereHOever is the “ I ” and “ the mine,” 

Thither the creature must needs Incline.’ 

This is Epictetus’ way of saying ; ‘ For where thy 
trea.sure is, tliere will thy heart be also’ (Mt (r‘). 

10. Marcus Aurelius. — In the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus there is mucli about 
forbearance and consideration for others, but no 
word on friendship. Was it part of the tragedy 
of that crown of thorns that the monarch wlio 
would fain have been a friend to all was him.self 
without a friend ? 

Litkuatcuk. —The original sources have been cited in the 
article. Cf. also the precediiijf art. and the Literature appended 

toil. St. (iEOKGE Stock. 

FRIENDS OF GOD.—A name current, chiefly 
in the 14th cent., for individuals and groups of 
individmils who aimed at eiiltivating a deeper piety 
and a closer spiritual fellowship than did tho.st 
around them in the Chiireli, or than the Churcl 
encouraged. \N iiat distinguished them from others 
was not anything in their mode of worship, creed, 
or dress, but aloofness of spirit from the world, and 
simple devotion to the will of God. Hence they 
were not a sect. As a rule, they remained within 
the bosom of tlie Cliurcli—not consciously disloyal 
to its dogmas, di.scipline, or practice. They were 
much rather a spiritual brotherhood compreliend- 
iiig men and women of all social grailes, stiiges of 
culture, and fornus of ex])ericnce. Love of t»od— 
predominantly mystical in some caHe.s or mainly 
practical in others—was the uniting bond. 

I. Historical antecedents. —Any direct con¬ 
nexion with previous movements in the Church isuot 


traceable. But in the 12th cent, the name * Friend 
of God ’ is applied to Bernard of Clairvaux. It was 
.suggested by Jn but also by I's (LXX) 

and Ja2**. In this last sen-se the word meets us in 
he German literature of the 12th and 13th cents, 
as an epithet for the Evangeli.sts and Apostle.s, for 
OT heroes like Moses, and in general for all saints 
and j)ious people in heaven and earth. In the 13th 
cent., moreover, the expression ausgewdhlter Gottes- 
freAind has already become a current one as applied 
bo the pious and faithful believer. But not till the 
'4th cent, is tlie same expression reserved as a sort 
d formula for the ideal of a soul elevated through 
Jhrist out of slavery into the friendship and son- 
ship (Kindschaft) of God (Jn 1Ro 9®). 

It has been asserLed that there are docniriients of the Middle 
Aijes ill which the name ‘Friends of Ood’ is given to the 
Vaudois; and that, at any rate, the Friends of the 14th cent, 
were in secret union with the WaldcnsoB. Ilut this, os Gieseler 
savs {Eccles. Hist., ISM. iv. 177, note 1), is a mistake, due most 
ikely to statements met with about the somewhat legendary 
ot holasof Easel, and is inconsistent with the sulimissive atti- 
ude of the PYiends to the visible (Jburch—the Waldcnses, on 
ho contrary, being its declared antagonists.! Hut it is true that 
Llie spiritual attitude of the two was alike, and that the impulse 
wliicli proceefied from the Waldenses—as well as from their pre¬ 
cursors, the order of the Humiliates—would tend to produce an 
atmo8])here in whicli the Friends flourished. Much tlio same 
imy be said of the impulse derived from the Mendicant Orders. 

2. Chief centres.—The foci of tlie iiioveTnont 
were .Stra.s.sbiirg, Cologne, Ba.sel ; but its circuit 
iichnkHl the Rhine Valley, from Brabant up to the 
ligli valleys of Switzerlainl, wiLli the u[)jter regions 
of the Danube. It was in favour from the lirst 
with the Breaching Ordor.s on the upper and lower 
Rhine. Among the nuns of their convents it found 
n.'iiiy adhenmts to whom esjiccially some of the 
eaders a<l<lr<!.sHed themselve.s — e.g., Taiiler and 
Henry of Nbixllingen to those at Basel, Nicholas 
:)f Strasshnrg to those at P’reihurg, Suso to those 
lit Zurich, etc, Two nuns in particular, Margaretha 
Kbner (of Maria Medingcn, near Nuremberg) and 
Chri.stina Ebner (ahhc.s.s of the convent of Engel- 
thal, near Nuremberg), stand tint as devotees—the 
correspondence of Henry of Nordlingon with the 
former being ‘ the most important and reliable 
source of information respecting the Gottesfreunde 
of the South.’ But its members were even more 
numerous among the laymen ; and, if most of these 
were of the jicasant class, they also included men 
of good station like Henry of Rheinfeld in Aargau, 
a knight of Bfati'enheim from Upper Alsace, a 
knight of Laiidsberg and his wife from Lower 
Alsace, Kulman Merswin, merchant of Strass- 
burg, etc. 

3. General characteristics of the movement.— 

(a) ■ It was distinctly a layimn’s movement, and there is an 
evident jmriioHC in the literature of the Frienda of God to exalt 
the ordinary lay Chrintian, arnl to show how the Church can be 
Raved and the nunistry purilied by unordained perRons ; hut 
tiieue men do not show any Rpirit of revolt from tlie ancient 
Byetcm, they liavc not gained the ProtcRtant temper, and they 
never dreamed of di»j>eiihing with the mediation of the Church, 
Uiough they occaHionally admit that gpiritual life is possible 
without Buch mediation.’ 

Nevertheless, the prominence given to ‘ un¬ 
ordained person.s,’ who.se authority a.s guides lay 
simply in the fact that they had been taught of 
Gotf, marked a radical divergence in principle from 
the Church—a divergence which did not become 
‘ Brote.stant ’ only because it had not yet become 
explicit. 

(b) The movement was nece.ssarily supranatural- 
istic. In this respect the Friends of God were 
children of their age. They shared the common 
belief in the virtue of relics, the objective reality 
of visions, the jiower of every sense—sight, touch, 
smell, taste, and hearing—to be the medium of a 

! Harnack, how'evftr, poirita out {Uist. of Dogma, En^f. tr., 
1894-9JI, vi. 00, note 1) that one flection of the Waldenflcs, viz. the 
Lyonneae Poor, as dintinguifihod from those of I^ombardy, were 
leHS Hiiarply oppoae^l to the Church, 

* Uufus Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, London, 1909, 
p. 264. 
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Divine revelation. Visions especially were looked 
for and often experienced—visions which declare 
themselves at once as hallucinations horn of the 
abnormal psychic conditions into which the subjects 
of them were brought by their too rigorous treat¬ 
ment of the body.^ 

(c) It was strongly apocalyptic. The influence, 
on the one band, of the ‘ great German prophetesses * 
St. Hildegarde, St. Elizabeth of Schoenau, and St. 
Matilda of Magdeburg—of which there are marked 
traces—and, on the other hand, the state of Chris- 
'^^luiom around them account for this. As to the 
latter, it was the period of ‘ the Babylonish Cap¬ 
tivity,’ when (from K109 to 1377) ‘ the papal seat 
was changed to Avignon, and the popes were more 
or less j)Uf)pets of France ’ *—a period followed by 
the Great Schism (1378-1417), during which each 
of two rival poj)e8 demanded the allegiance of 
the Church. In addition, there were the terrible 
social evils due to the great civil war which 
followed upon a double election of Emperors. 
Finally, these human terrors were accompanied by 
what seemed to be dreadful signs of the Divine 
wrath—notably the ‘Black Death.’® 

The effect of such phenomena upon the Friends 
of God was such as might be expected from the 
simplicity and fervency of their faith. It made 
them seers and prophets of the End.* 

(d) Asceticism was a prominent feature in the 
practice of the Friends of God, but not so much for 
its own sake as for tlie sake of the higher stages of 
sj)iritiial experience to which it was supposed to 
open the way. Asceticism disciplined the soul 
through the body, and formed the lowest round of 
that mystical ladder whose top reached to the 
enjoyment of God by clear vision and perfect 
union. The leaders of the Friends, at least, were 
mystics of the usual mediaeval type—with their 
idea of God as a Being absolutely transcendent, 
with their notion of the way to llim as a process 
of complete self-emptying, and with their yearning 
for those occasional leaps into immediate and vital 
contact with Him which were called ecstasies.® 

(e) But the chief note in leaders and followers 
alike was not this or anything else abnormal. It 
was inwardness —a life of simple faith, hope, and 
love derived from personal fellowship with God 
and flowing out in all the moral virtues. What 
they sought and found was a lirst-hand spiritual 
experience. They believed in the living actual 
educative work of God in the soul. They were 
puj)ils in the ‘ upper school of the Holy Spirit 

a school to which every one of humble and since 
heart may have free acce.s8.’ 

4. Leaders.—(1) For the friends of God the leader 
jiar excellence, intellectually and spiritually was 
Heinrich Eckliart (see Mysticism [Christian]). He 
was so, at least in two respects : («) in the first 
place, by his constant emphasis on the capacity of 
the soul for God in virtue of its very nature. Not 
merely in the soul of prophet, priest, or scholar, 
but equally in the soul of ‘every man,’ there is 
Something which is Divine. It may be designated 
‘ the ground of the soul,’ or ‘ the spark,’ or ‘the 
soul’s eye,’ or ‘right Reason.’ Names do not 
matter. The essential point is that there is in 
man what can rise to God and know Him and 
(jnjoy the bliss of friendsliip with Him. (h) In th- 
second place, the type of nicty prevailing among 
the Friends of God was Eckhart’s. For be taught 
them to think of religion as something practical 
as well ns something inward and sjdritual. He 
‘ was a highly practical man, who did hi.s day’s 
work with fidelity and telling ellect.’® Similarly, 

1 Rii/us Jones, p. 266 /. a Jb. ‘243. » Jb. J!I4. 

* lb. 266 f. ® lb. 2.58. 8 lb. 289. 

7 Cf. for this note of Inwardness especlalJy the Theologia 
Grrmanica. 

Kufus Jones, 236 ; cf. p. 237 f. 


Eckhart proclaims liberty from the restrictions 
of local and ceremonial worship.^ 

(2) One who was a F’riend of God to his inmost 
soul, and may well be described as the ‘ 8]()iritual 
splendour ’ of the movement, owed much to Eckhart 
—especially to bis good sense at a time of crisis 
when good sense was the best counsellor. This was 
Heinrich Suso (c. 1300-6.5)—the ‘ Minne.singer of 
the Friends of God ’—whose life-story was written 
down by his spiritual daughter, Elizabeth Staglin. 
He was a beautiful soul full of tender sympathy, 

‘ not only with men, but with every lit tle beast and 
bird anu all the small creatures God had made.’ 
After repeated painful .spiritual crises, be went to 
Eckhart for comfort, and the latter ‘set him free 
Toin a hell which he had long been enduring.’ 
fie knew nothing of Eckhart’s so-called henisies, 
and was impervious to his jihilosophy. What the 
Ma.ster taught him was to ladicve in the love of 
God, and prefer God’s yoke to any of his own 
[ivention. So he became no longer a servant, but 
-to use Ids own phrase—the knight of God ; and 

entered upon that later stage of liis career in which 
may be seen one of the brightest exanijdes of the 
practical love for men which is inspired by an 
enlightened love for God.® 

(3) Another of Eckhart’s discijdes was probably 
John Taulcr (see My.sticism [Christian])—though 
-he relation of the two has sometinie.s been re- 
.^ersed. He had opjiortunities of hearing him 
both at JStrassburg and at Cologne, and in one 
sermon at least he quotes him (13th after I’rinity, 
‘2nd sermon). But perhaps disciple is hardly the 
right word—unless it be taken to mean no more 
than that Tauler derived from Fflckhart his best 
.mpulses and his most characteristic view of the 
spiritual life. There is little trace in Tauler of 
Eckhart’s philo.so]»hy or subtlety. 

5- ‘The Friend of God from the Oberland.’— 
According to a story printed in all t he editions of 
Tauler’s sermons from 1498 onward, there came a 
momentous break in his life, occasioned by the 
visit to him at St-rassburg of a mysterious person 
known as ‘the Friend of God from the Ober¬ 
land.’ 

Ilia visit was made, it is said, In obedience to a Divine intima¬ 
tion that a certain Mauler of Holy Scripture preached there 
whom it behoved him to liear. lie heard him live tinies and 
.)ercelved tliat the Master was 'a very loving, j^entle, jfood- 
icarted man by nature, and had a ^ood understanding of the 
Holy Scripture, but was dark aa to the light of (frace.’ So 
the man perauaded the Muater to preach a sermon in order 
to show how one may attain to the highest and utmost in 
spiritual things. This the Master did, and the man took down 
the sermon word for word. Then, cominif with it to the Master, 
he said : ‘You are a Kreat clerk and have taught us a ifood 
lesson in this sermon, but you yourself do not live according to 
it.’ At first the Master resented such words, eBi)ecially from a 
layman. But presently he discerned his right to speak as one 
tau|(ht of Qod, and put himself under.hiB direction. Hereupon 
the man convinced him : (a) that in the sense of bein^ii' a solf- 
pleaser he was so far a Phadsee ; (6) that bis deepest need was 
conversion, to which end he must at once break throuifh all his 
ways and habits. With deep humility tho Master followed the 
layman's counsel. Renunciation was tiie keynote ; and the 
Master was put to the test by V>eii»g enjoined to renounce ‘ all 
his proud ingenious reason which he has through his learning 
In the Scripture.’ He was for a time neither to study nor to 
preach, though he must continue to fultil his daily duties aa 
a monk, and must yield obedience in all faithfulness to his 
8uj)eriorB. The Master consented ; and at a cost of great and 
varied suffering—foretold by his director—he persevered. At 
length, after two years, as ho lay In his coll utterly weary 
and sad ‘ but fully awake, he heard with his lx>dily ears a 
voice saying; Stand fast in thy peace, and trust God, and 
know tliat, when He was on earth in human nature. He made 
the sick whom He healed in body sound also in soul. Straight¬ 
way when these words were uttered, he lost his senses and 
reason, and knew not how, or where, he was. But, when he 
came to hiniHoIf again, he felt within himself that he was pos¬ 
sessed of a new strength and migiit in all powers outward and 

1 UiifuB Jones, p. 223 f. 3 lb. 282. 

• See art. on Henry Suso—a review of Melchior DIepenhrock'c 
Heinrich Stuto'e Leben und Schriften—\n CQR Ixi. 164 J 

also Rufus Jones, p. 289, for the lovely story of his search after 
his fallen sister. 
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inwrard, and had alao a clear understandinjf in those thinffs 
which aforetime were dark to him, and he wondered greatly 
whence this came,’ Hi» Friend asHiired him that now at last 
he had received the light of the Holy Spirit; and that thus 
Ulurained he would possess a much clearer insight into the Scrip¬ 
tures than he had before. He might now begin ^ain to preach. 
He tried, and was overcome by emotion. This made him a 
lau{j;hing-8tock. But, being allowed to deliver a lecture In 
Latin to the brethren only, the result was ‘ such an excellent 
lecture as they had never heard in their lives before, so grand 
and deej> and goiily was his doctrine.’ Next, therefore, he wos 
permitted to preach in the church where he was ‘wont to 
preach.’ He did so with amazing power. Thereafter for 
‘full eight years’ the Master ‘preached both to clergy and 
laity,’ his influence growing all the time. Thus he drew to his 
end. For more than twenty weeks he siilTered sorely. His 
last hour was laden with dreadful and amazing anguish, which 
the Master himself, in an appearance to the PViend three days 
after his death, explained as his purgatory. 

This picturesque story was first questioned in 
1719 by Qu6tif aiul Echard, who, in their Scriptores 
ordinis pm'dic-atoruvit treated it as an alJtifjfory. 
More than a century later this view was accepted 
by Weiss in the Biographie univarseUe, art. 
‘Tauler’ (1826). Jlut the traditional view held 
its ground until H. S. Deniile, the oreat Dominican 
scliolar, jmhlislied his pamphlet (Strasshurg, 1879) 
entitled Tmilers Bekehrung kritisch unle.rsuchtd 
Here he worked out the following: conclusions : 

(1) The epithet ‘Master’ means Master of Holy Scripture. 
Tliis Tauler was not. (ii) The Master’s two years of secIiiHion 
(Zurucki/ezu(/«nheil) a,r(.‘ placed between 1340 and Tauler 

during this time was active as a preacher. (3) The Master died 
in tlic Hominic.an convent. Tauler died outside. (4) 'I'he 
Master siiows himself (hekundft a very second-rate, inex¬ 

perienced, unimportant |)rea(dier. 'Tauler is seen in his ser¬ 
mons to have been the reverse of this. (5) The Master exhihits 
a di.stnvcted nature. Tiiuler is a harmonious personality, pi) 
The .M.'ister disowns any gift of eloipience in ids style. Tauler 
in his iippcsvrs as one of the great Ciermaii speakers of his time. 
(7) The Aljister wa.s not identified with 'Tauler until a hundred 
years after his death, and then us the result of conjecture, 
not evidence. 

Who, then, was th(? Master? Had he really ex¬ 
isted ? Deniile at this time did not fear contra¬ 
diction when he idmililied him either with the 
‘ (lottesfrennd ’ liiniself or with Knlman Merswin. 
Mer.swin (rertainJy wfi.s a hi.st()ri<;al pensonaf^e, a 
native of Strasslmro, hclon;^dn^f to an important 
fiiniily of the city, and horn in 1307. At the a^‘e 
of 40 lie retired from his business as a hanker with 
a larffie fortune, and devoted liimself entirely to 
Divine tilings. Tliougli married—to Gertrude of 
Hietenlieiui—he resolved to live henceforth as a 
cel I hate. But he did not ^ive away his money ; 
he kept it ‘to use for God’ as He might direct 
from time to time. In 1348, John Tauler became 
his confessor. In 1366 he found occa.sion for a 

1 lions use of his money in building a hou.se for the 
Iretlireu of St. John on an island at Stra.ssburg 
called the Griincnworth {* Lirv.v.n Meadows’). In 
1382 he died. A document entitled ‘das Biichlein 
von den vicr Jahren seines aiifangenden Lebens,’ 
purporting to he autobiographical, not only tells 
the story of the ‘stages of spiritual experience’ 
through which lie passed during the first ifour 
years after his conversion, hut also relates the 
first appearance of the Gottesfreund, and how, at 
his inst igation, the book was written. 

By Merswin the Friend is represented as the 
son of a rich family, who had sfient a dissipated 
youth, was suddenly changed hy the grace of God, 
withdrew into solitude and drew to him others 
like-minded, and hy the illuminatiun of the Holy 
Sjiirit hecaine able, in the sjiace of 30 weeks, to 
understand the Scriptures as thoroughly and speak 
as gooil grammar as if he had studied all his days 
in the best university. He aiijtears at the castles 
of nobles and knights—even in the palace of the 
Pope -holding up to all alike, in writing and 
Bjieech, a mirror of themselves; and elfecting 
‘ convorsions ’ everywhere from tlie love of this 

4 Printed separately also an pt. 86 of Qu^Uen tind Forachungen 
rtir SprarJi- uml Cxtlluiyesch. tier genuun. Volker, Btrassburg, 


vain transitory world to the inner mystic love of 
God. .Such a man surely could not be hid. Yet 
apparently he was. Though he visited Strasshurg 
in 1346 and converted the Master, nothing was 
seen of him. Though he visited Merswin and sent 
frequent letters to him, none but Merswin was 
aware of it. In connexion with the purchase of 
the ‘ Green Isle ’ and the constitution of its con¬ 
vent, Kulman Merswin planned notliing and did 
nothing apart from the advice of his friend ; but 
no hint of this came to the eyes or ears of the 
Brothers for whom he was acting. Nor did they 
at all realize till after his death that the gmod 
Merswin had been living so God-devoted a life— 
the life of a saint. Only when they discover his 
own account of the ‘ vier Jahren’ in a sealed 
casket are they enlightened and made to wonder 
at his great humility. 

The story iMiar.s ujion the face of it suggestions 
of romance ; and Dcnille’s final belief that Merswin 
was the romancer is not surprising. 

Hut, meanwhile, quite another line had been 
taken by the Strasshurg professor, Karl Schmidt, 
who in the years from 1839 to 1866 published, in 
almost unbroken succession, a series of writings 
which consisted chielly of extracts from original 
documents found in the convent of St. John at 
Stra.sshurg {Die Urkundenfnichcr des Jvluinniter- 
Juiuseft), and assumed hy him to he those of the 
‘ Gottesfreund ’ and Kulman Merswin. Not only 
did he identify the unnamed Master (of the Meister^ 
huch) witli .lo’hn Tauler, and eredit tlie whole story 
of his conversion hy the ‘ Friend,’ hut he also con¬ 
vinced himself that he had discovered the original 
of the latter in a certain Nicholas of Basel of 
whom nothing is otherwise known except that ho 
was burnt as a Beghard at Vienne, near Poitiers, 
after 1382.* 

Sclimidt’s views carried tlie day for a time, even 
Deniile being among his adherents. At this time, 
however, Deniile, e.g., had to base his judgment 
entirely on the documents adduced hy Schmitlt. 
But before long the process of historical critiiusm 
brought to light the fact that Schmidt had exer¬ 
cised a quite arbitrary choice in his editing of the 
sources, and liad—without due indication—altered 
rubrics and text in accordance with his own 
opinion. The first to reject Schmidt’s identifica¬ 
tion of the Gottesfreund with the layman Nicholas 
of Basel was Preger (1869). Denifle’s rejection, 
the result of still wider and deeper investigation, 
came next (1870, 1876). Schmidt did not retract. 
Ill 1875 he published his Nikolaus von Basel, Bericht 
von der Bekehrung Taulers, reaffirming his view. 
This brought about a complete refutation of it 
during the years 1879-81—mainly hy Deiiifle, who 
came step hy step to the conclusions already de¬ 
scribed. Deiiifle’s work was so thorough and con¬ 
vincing that Schmidt’s, on the chief point in 
uestion, was completely undermined. l‘>en A. 
undt—whose Les Amis de Dieu (Paris, 1879) took 
the old ground to the extent that it still assumed 
the objective existence of the Gottesfreund— 
though identifying him with John of Chur (Coire) 
in.stead of Nicholas of Basel, was driven to con¬ 
cede the main point, viz. the fictional character of 
the Gottesfreund. But he was unwilling to think 
of Merswin as a conscious deceiver ; and, in order 
to clear him of this charge, he suggested that ‘ Mer¬ 
swin was a “ double personality,” of a pathological 
type now well known to all students of psychology. 
In his primary state he wrote the booKs ascribed 
to him and experienced the events recorded in his 
autobiography ; while in his secondary state he 
became the person known as “ the Friend of God 
from the Oherlami,” and in this state he wrote 
the books, treatises, and letters ascribed to “ the 
1 See Uiegeler, EocUa. liiai,, iv. 186. 
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Friend of God.” ’' In 1893, Preger (in the third ' 
part—‘ Tauler.der GottcHfrennd voin Oherlande”— 
of his Gesch. der dcutschen Myxtik), armed with 
some new material, made a fresh attai^k on 
Denifle’s results, but utterly failed to do more 
than emend or correct them in details. Their 
foundation has stood sure. In fact, Denilie’s view' 
as to the non-existence of the Gottesfreund may 
be said to have found general acceptance among 
German scholars. See especially P. Strauch’s 
art. on ‘ Rulman Merswin,’ in 

A completely new standpoint has been taken up 
by an equally eminent authority on the subject, 
VIZ. Karl liieder, first in two magazine articles,“ 
and then in an elaborate essay.® According to 
this, Mersw in had nothing to do with the unknown 
Friend. He was a fiction, but one not due to 
Merswin. The inventor of him w'as Merswin’s 
trusted secretary, Nicholas of Louvain, who, after 
his master’s death, falsilied and forged documents 
in order at once to glorify him, and, by a height¬ 
ened portrait of their founder, to stimulate the 
pious devotion of the Grunenw'ortb brothers.* As 
to Merswin himself, it is certain that no one knew’, 
while he lived, of his being so favoured a friend of 
God {cin so begnadeter Gottesfreund). Nicholas 
says this exi)ressly. Nor, apart from Nicholas, 
did any suspicion of the fact come to light after 
his death. He was not the impostor (Betriiffer) he 
is made out to be by the theory which makes him 
the author of the writings in question. In their 
composition he had no part at all. We may pic¬ 
ture him as a man who shared the deep, inward 
faith characteristic of the inedimval age—a faith 
intent upon good works and pious foundations. In 
order to create a homo for himself, the childless 
man, in the days of his sickness and old ago—a 
home and also an oratory and last resting-place 
—he acquired possession of Griinenworth. 'Phen, 
further, he conceived the plan of fashioning it into 
a house which should be a pattern of its order {cin 
Meister-Ordevsha us) —a house wliere laymen as well 
as clerics should have a voice in alVairs. And, if 
to reach his end he did not scruple to use some of 
the cunning and hardness which are peculiar to a 
man of w’oalth (Geldinann), we need not w’onder. 
On the other hand, tlie devoted attachment of 
Nicholas to his early master is a beautiful feature, 
which retlects a certain glory upon the character 
of the latter. 

Strauch showed himself sceptical of Ilieder’s 
view, when it first a])peared, in his articles of 
1902.® When he developed his own view in the 
FliE ® art. already rtderred to, he had not seen 
Kieder’s larger work.® In a supidement, however, 
to that article he takes account of it; and he gives 
it as his opinion that even a superficial examination 
is enough to stagger belief, by reason of its diflicul- 
ties and contradictions. Still, no <litliculties can 
stand before a demonstration ; and Strauch pro¬ 
mised to test, later, llieder’s claim to have produced 
one. lie redeemed his promise in the Zeitschrift 
fur deutsche, Fhilologie, Jan. 1907. Here he con¬ 
siders with great care and thoroughness how far, 

1 Rufus Jones, p. ‘2f)2. He adds : ‘This view, if proved sound, 
would surely make Rulman Merswin one of the most interest¬ 
ing psychological “ subjects ” in the entire range of history.’ 
Cf. Rieder, Der Gottea/reund vom Oberland, Innsbruck, 1906, 

p. 12. 

* ‘ Zur Frage der Gottesfreunde: 1. Rulman Merswin oder 
Nikolaus von Laufen ; 2. Bischof Heinrich in. von Konstanz 
und die Gottesfreunde' {Zeitschrift fur Geach. des Oberrheins, 
new ser., xvii. [Heidelberg, 1002] 206, 480). 

* D«r Oottesfreund vom Oberland: eine Erjindunp dea Straas- 
burger Johanniterbrudera Nikolaus von Lbwen—mit IS Schrift- 
tafeln in Lichtdruck, Innsbruck, 1906. 

* P. IS. 

® See Strauch’s ed. of Schiirebrand, Halle, 1903, p. 66. 

® See ‘ Nachtrag ’ to the article, where he says that it was 
written in Sept, end Got. 1904, though not published before 
1906. Rieder's work was also written In 1904—at least the 
preface beers date Rome, 4 Nov. 1904—and came out in 1906. 


if at all, Rieder’s argument may he taken as valid. 
His conclusion, w'hich is all avc need give here, is 
as follows. Kieder’s zeal and research are admir¬ 
able, and not less so his pem-tration as regards 
particular points. Riit his investigation lias not 
gone deep enougli, and he has set out from rash 
and preconceived positions which are palpably un¬ 
tenable, and not liki'ly to survive the second 
thoughts even of the author. Rieder does 
lot claim to have dealt with the w'hole subject 
ixhaustivcly, and only professes to have laid a 
foundation—though a sure foundation, and one 
nj)on which all siiliscquent impiiries must be built. 
Strauch denies this. The decisive test is not (as 
Rieder assumes) historical ; it is stylistic and lin- 
gui.stic. It is, c.y., whether Nii^liolas, a man born 
and bred in the Netherlands, could com]iose all he 
did in Alsatian (Strasshurg) German without dis¬ 
closing a trace anywhere of his native speech. It 
is, again, whether there is unity, or dilliaence, of 
style lietween the Tracts and tlie hisloric.al parts 
of the nie.morial-books—not merely in tlie case of 
the revised 'I’racts as we have them, hot also in 
the case of their precursors, viz. those anonymous 
Tracts with which Rieder makes so free. Rieder, 
indeed, docs not dare to evade this test altogether, 
and makes an occa.sional use of it. But lie faihs to 
.see its decisive importance ; and so his use of it is 
far too restricted. He must condescend to such a 
use of it as is thorouglily systematic before he can 
lioiie to reach a satisfactory solution of his jiroblem. 

Here the controversy rests for the moment. 
None but an expert can venture to decide betw’een 
two such champions of their respective views; 
but the present writer may add that he linds it 
hard to see how the detailed evidence of Rieder 
is undermined by Strauch’s ohjeiitioiis, and even 
less how these invalidate the general soundness 
of his method. 

Litbuatcrb. —C. Schmidt, Johann Tauler von Straaahurg, 
Hamburg, 1841, and Die GoUeafreuiule im l/,ten Jahrhunderl, 
Jena, 1864 ; IIislory and Life of the Iteo. J. Tauler, with Intro¬ 
duction by Hitchcock, ed. S. Winkworth, London, 18.68; Theo- 
logia Gemuinica, tr. S. Winkworth, London, 1874 ; K. Schmidt, 
Nikolaus von StraBsburg, 1876 ; M. Rieger, Die, Gotte.s- 

freuiuie im deutschen MitUlaller, Heidelberg, 1879; A. Jundt, 
Lea Amies de. Dieu au xiv<^ ait'.cle, Paris, 1870, and Rulman 
Mersiein, do. 1890; W. Preger, Geachickte der deutschen 
Mystikim Mittelalter, Leipzig, 18!»;i, vol. iii.; R. A. Vaughan, 
Hours with the Mystics^, London, 18i):i; W. R. Inge, Christian 
Alysticusm, London, 1801); K. Rieder, Der Gottesfreund vom 
Oberland, Jnnsbrnck, 1005; F. von Hiigel, The Alystical Ele¬ 
ment of Religvm'^, Ix)ndon, 1000; R. M. Jones, Studies in 
Mystical Religion, do. 1000 ; P. Strauch, art. ‘ Rulman Mers- 
wiri,’ in FRE'-i xvii. 203; and the other works mentioned 
throughout the article. Fred. J. J’OWICKIS. 

FRIENDS OF LIGHT. - See Deutsch- 
Katholiclsmus. 

FRIENDS OF THE TEMPLE {Temml- 
freunde, Tcmpler). —A sect which originated in 
Wurtteniberg in IHdl ; now Unitarian, with head¬ 
quarters in i’ale.stine, where the colonists form an 
important economic faid-or. It was derived from 
Pietism, as developed in Wurtteniberg by J. A. 
Bengel, with a ehiliastie trend. Early last cen¬ 
tury this gave rise to a scheme outlined by J. M. 
Halm, and sanctioned by tlu) king on the advice of 
G. W. Hoffmann. It contemplated new settle¬ 
ments, exempt from control by the Church au¬ 
thorities, where colonists should live model lives, 
morally, socially, and educationally. Germany 
has been prolitic in such j)hins — the mediaeval 
monasteries, the Bohemian Brethren, the Ana- 
bapti.sts in Moravia, the Moravians at Herrnhut 
being familiar instances. The lirst of the new 
colonies was planted in 1819 at Kornthal, seven 
miles from Stuttgart, and was governed with much 
success by G. W. Hofi'mann till his death in 1846. 
In its strongly chiliast atmosphere, under the 
influence of Philip M. Hahn, grew up his son. 
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Christoph HofTmann (b. 1815). His experience as 
head of the Cristhona College, near Basel, sad¬ 
dened lum by the conventional morality and the 
dead forninlity of the State Church. He there¬ 
fore founded a new college at Salon ; and, when 
elected delegate to the Diet at Frankfort, sought 
to bring about a reform within the Church. The 
ellort failed ; and at length he was expelled its com¬ 
munion in 18.59, whereujton he prepared to organize 
independently, spreading his views by lectures and 
by the press. 

Hotrmann recognized God’s judgments on dead 
churches in the victories of Islam and the revolt 
under Luther. He commeiuled Baptists and 
Methodists for their freedom and their life. Fore¬ 
casting the future, he emjdiaHized the Keturn of 
Jesus Christ, and studied the condition.s prec;edent. 
He concluded that the time of bearing witness was 
ex|>iring, and that the Return might take place in 
a generation or two—when Kornthal was founded, 
a limit of 17 years had been expected. INmetratcsl 
with a sense of the value of the OT prophets, and 
of the types in the Jewish ritual dealing with 
circumcision, ollerings, temple, priesthood, king- 
shij), he elaborated a theory as to the Sjuritual 
Temple which ( Jirist would V)uild. He recognized 
that this would be indcipendent of nationalities 
and places, and that worship would be every where. 
J’o this ideal he saw an actual obstacle in that 
under Muslim rule all extension of Christian wor¬ 
ship was illegal, and .Jerusalem in particular w’as 
irnpossihle as the capital of that kingdom where 
Christ might reign. The removal of thi.s obstacle 
now became the object of his e.ll’orts. 

P'irst he thought of obtaining a firman permit¬ 
ting Christian colonies to be planted in Falestine. 
Ho failed toobtain political supportin Germany, and 
a visit to Falestine convinced nim that hi.s scheme 
of 18.55 would need serious cdiange. He continued 
lecturing and publishing, chiefly in Stuttgart, an<l 
formulated a Confession in 18G4. The first overt 
actwa.s to establish a settlement at Kirschenhardt- 
hof, where G. I), llardegg (t 1879) was put in 
control of the civil side, Hoifmaun and twelve elders 
being the spiritual authority. 

By 18G8 a second step was possible. Since the 
Treaty of Paris the old Ottoman methods were 
largely abandoned, and the admission of Turkey to 
the Euro[)ean Concert seemed to bring the peaceful 
penetration of the East by the West into practical 
politics. An American colony under Adams settled 
at Jaifa, actuated by tl>e same general idea of 
transporting a body of Christians, assured of local 
autonomy under the Treaty, destined to extend, 
and to leaven the native pofuilation. It might 
have been exj)ectcd that this would fare better than 
the 1849-53 migration led by Mrs. Minor, also with 
the intention of preparing for the Keturn of Christ. 
But both American schemes collapsed, and Hoff¬ 
mann saw his ^portunity. Negotiations were 
opened through Ba.sel, whence a previous German 
colony had gone to .Jerusalem with slightly differ¬ 
ent aims ; and by 1868 the PTienda of the Temple 
acquired the Jaffa property. It was soon occupied, 
and a second plantation was opened at Sarona, a 
few miles away ; also a new one close to the north¬ 
west of Haifa, which seemed better as a port, being 
sheltered by Mount Carmel, and lying at the mouth 
of the valley of Fisdraelon, with ea.sy acce.ss to the 
lake and to Damascus, These model villages ab¬ 
sorbed most of the Kirschenhardthof adherents; 
and, whereas in 1869 they had been the most 
numerous of all dissentei's in Wurttemberg, though 
hard run by the Baptists, that centre rapidly sank 
to be little more than a recruiting and forwarding 
depot, so that Hardegg resigned in 1874. New 
colonies were planted at Nazareth and Tiberias, at 
Beirut and Kamleh, and even at Alexandria. To 


secure immigrants, other depOts were opened in 
8axony and Russia, wliile the United States^ fur¬ 
nished an even better seed-plot. Finally, tlie head- 
q^uarters were transferred to .lerusalem itself, and 
triis phase of the movement closed with the death 
of Hoffmann in 1886. Under his guidance the 
theology had become Unitarian. 

Eight years later, his son Christoph became 
Guardian of the Temple, and the movement re¬ 
ceived an impulse from the visit of the German 
Kaiser in 1898. The colonies are an important 
German asset in the complicated politics of Syria : 
tlieir economic value seems now to exceed their 
religious interest. After overcoming the legal 

i.i 


ei-nous. 1 ney nave introuuceu new inuustries 
—brewing, improved milling, soap-making, wood- 
carving, .silk-sjunning, and good hotels. The settle¬ 
ments are lai<l out os garden cities, with substantial 
stone buildings ; the colonists have built good roads 
to link Nazaretli and Jaffa with Haifa. Mere the 
community numbers 360, with church and school 
of its own ; the total numher settled in Falestine 
is v.'iriously estimated at 1200-1400. 

liiTKiiATURK.— C. Hoffmann, Occident xtrui Orient, Sluttjrart, 
187.0, Mein We(f nach Jerusalem, do, 1881-84; C. Palmer, Die 
GerneiuKchaften iind Seklen iViirtt., Tubinjferi, 1877, Wurtt. 
Kirchriif/egch., .Stuttfffirt, 18413 ; F. Lang:e, (lexch. deg Tenipelg, 
do. 1848); E. Kalb, Kirehen und Sekten der Ui’<i<;nwart, do. 
14)04»; C. F. A. Kolb, ‘Teiiipel, Dciitscber,’ in xix. 114)07] 

4H;;-48H. For the Fasten) scltleijjent.s : L. Olipbant, lla\fa, 
Fdin. 1887; Murray's and Baedeker’s current ynides to Syria 
and Palestine. W. T. W HITLEV. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF.—i. The name.— 

The first Friends called themst'lves ‘ Cdiildren of 
the Light ’—a name used by the oldest Quaker 
community at Manslield in 1648; and ‘Friends i)i 
the Truth ’ or ‘ Friends’—a term used as early as 
1652. These unsectarian names correspond with 
the universal scope of the early Quaker message. 
The narrower title ‘Society of Frieiuhs ’ is later. 
It occurs, though hardly yet as a formal title, in 
an anti-Quaker tract of 1665, John Wiggan’s Anti¬ 
christ's strongest Hold overt urned^ p. 49 : ‘ matricu¬ 
lated or registered into their Sotiety of Friends.' 
Later in the century, Friends referred to them¬ 
selves as a Christian society, but the form ‘ Religious 
Soc-iety of Friends ’ was not adopted till about. 1800. 
TJie terms previously in general use were ‘ Friends,’ 
‘the body of Friends,’ and ‘the people called 
Quakers.’ In America the usual name is simply 
‘ the Friends,’ or, in some cases, ‘ Friends’ Church.’ 
The nickname ‘ Quakers' was given by a Furitan 
niugi.strate, Gervase Bennett, at Derby in 1650. 
In 1647 a sect of women from beyond sea, who 
shivered and shook under religious excitement, 
were known as ‘ Quakers ’ (see word in OED), and 
the trembling of Friends under ‘ the power,’ as they 
called it, led to the term being applied to them. 

2. Fundamental principles.—Quakerism is the 
product of the spiritual experience known as the 
Inward Light. The ‘ opening ’ came to Fox, 

‘ that Every Man woe erilift:htned by the Divine Light of 
Christ, and 1 saw it shine through all; And that they that be¬ 
lieved in it came out of Condemnation and came to the l.ight of 
Life, and became the Children of it; But they that hated it, and 
did not believe in it, were condemned by it, thougli they made 
a J'rofession of Christ. This I saw in the pure Openings of the 
Light, without the help of any Man, neither did I then know 
where to find it In the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching 
the Scriptures, I found it’ {Journal, 16^4 ed., p. 22). 

This great affirmation, which was a thing of first¬ 
hand experience to the early Friends, conflicted 
with the Puritan disbelief in immediate revelation, 
and with current doctrines of election and reproba¬ 
tion, The Quaker, following the Inward Light, 

1 In the United States the sect is now known as the ‘Temple 
Society in the United States.' In 1006 it returned 376 members 
in 3 congregations. 
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felt that Christ was come to teach His people 
Himself, and to call them away from the world’s 
ways and teachers to His own living teaching. 
The indwelling life of Christ became to him the 
supreme fact of religion. 

The far-reaching consequences of this experience, 
with respect to worship and ceremonial and minis¬ 
try, and to the practical cross-bearing of daily 
life, are vividly shown in the following from 
Edward Burrough, who was ‘ convinced ’ in 1652 : 

‘ In nil thinea we found the Light which we were inlightned 
withall, and all mankind (which is Christ) to be alone and onelie 
aufflcient to bring to Life and eternal salvation. . . . And aowe 
ceased from the teachings of all men, and their words, and their 
worships, and their Temples, and all their baptiamos, and 
Churches, , . . and we met together often, and waited upon 
the liord In pure silence, from our own words and ail men’s 
words, and heurkned to the voice of the Lord, and felt his word 
in our hearts to burn up and beat down all that was contrary to 
Qod, and wo obeyed the Light of Christ in us, . . . and took up 
the Crosse to all earthly glories, Crowns and waies, and denied 
our selves, our relations and all that stood in the way betwixt us 
and the Lord. . . . And, while waiting upon the Lord in silence, 
as often we did for many hours together, ... we received often 
the pouring down of the spirit upon us, . . . and our hearts were 
made glad and our tongues loosed and our mouths opened, and 
we spake with new tongues, as the Lord gave us utterance and 
as his spirit led us, which was poured d(iwn upon us, on Sons and 
Daughters, . . . and the glory of the Father was revealed, and 
then began we to sing praises to the Lord Uod Almighty and to 
the Lamb for ever, who had redeemed us to God, and brought us 
out of the captivity and bondage of the world, and put an end 
to sin and death, and all this was by and through and in the 
light of Christ within us' (Epistle to the Reader, prefixed to 
Fox’s Great Mistery). 

In such a passage we see how naturally the ‘ dis- 
tinguishing views’ of Friends flowed as corollaries 
from the main proposition—their di.strust of an 
instituted ministry, their position ns to the non¬ 
necessity of all outward ordinances, their views as 
to a worship of creaturely silence and spiritual 
spontaneity, their encouragement of the ministry 
of women, their nonconformity to the customs of 
the world, their determination to make life a walk¬ 
ing in the light. Seldom has a great spiritual 
truth been followed along its uritriiuj consequences 
with more resolute steps. In the indwelling Light 
of Christ, the whole of life became sacramental and 
incarnational, penetrated with religion of the pro¬ 
phetic type, which draws its strength and its vision 
from intercourse with (Jod. The cardinal principle 
of the Inward Light was, however, very imperfectly 
formulated, even by the Quaker Apologist, Kohert 
Barclay, and has to be studied in experience rather 
than in statement. It was also held by Ranters 
and other mystical groups, who sometimes believed 
themselves freed thereby from all law. But the 
Quakers were ‘children of the Idght,’ and from the 
first safeguarded the exj)erience on the ethical side 
by insisting that there could be no real presence of 
Christ apart from a walking in the Light. In other 
respects their conception was seriously limite<l by 
the mental outlook of the ago. I 

‘ They tried in vain to expresH this [the Divine] iininancnce In 
terms of the Augustinian dualism which had moulded the re- 
iglouB thinking of the Western world. So long as God and man 
were placed in separate chambers of thought, the light was 
necessarily either wholly human or wholly Divine. To make it 
human meant denial of the need for both revelation and salva¬ 
tion ; hence it was claimed as absolutely Divine. Dut this 
involved the infallibility of each person to whom the Light was 
given, and the ousting of human faculties from any place in 
dealing with the things of God. Man had no religious faculty 
requiring cultivation ; religious instruction was needless ; the 
more his mind was emjUied—the more it became ‘ like a sheet 
of blank paper ’—the cleaner would it be for the writing upon it 
of Divine oraeJes ’ (Edward Grubb, Authority and the Light 
Within, p. 88). 

The ‘ Light ’ or ‘ Seed' was, in Barclay’s words, 

‘ not only distinct, but of a ditierent native, from 
the soul of man and its faculties.’ Fvspecially was 
it to be distinguished from reason. As God gave 
two lights, the sun for day and the moon for night, 

‘ so hath He given man the light of His Son, a 
spiritual Divine Light to rule him in things 
spiritual, and the light of reason to rule him in j 
things natural’ (Barclay, Apology for the True I 


Christian Divinity, prop. vi. sec. 16). As a result 
of this faulty conception of the Inward Light, the 
early Friends depreciated learning, and, in the 
sense of enhanced personality which came to them, 
thought themselves freed from human error and 
ignorance ; and they >vere betrayed into extrava¬ 
gances of speech and conduct. Naylor’s fall (see 
below) and other painful instances made them 
recognize the fallibility of the individual, which 
they sought to correct by bringing in the corporate 
judgment of the community. This had dangers of 
its own, especially at periods when the corporate 
enlightenment or the Society was low, tbough 
group-guidance proved of high value when it came 
from those who were spiritually alive and alert. 
The distrust of intellect long continued, and was a 
chief cause in bringing in a period of traditional¬ 
ism, rigid in discipline but barren in vitalizing 
teaching and inspired leadershij). In spite, however, 
of faulty formulation and intellectual sterility, the 
experience of the Inward Light maintained itself 
with the help of the prescribed ways of sober 
Quaker life, and the introspective silence of the 
Meeting for Worship. Buttlie ab.sence of a teach¬ 
ing ministry and systematic Bible study leil, at 
the beginning of the 19th cent., to the merely sub¬ 
jective spirituality of Elias Hicks (see below), and 
then, in the evangeli(’al reaction from such teach¬ 
ing, to official statements of Ixdief whicli minimized 
the central Quaker experience. 

It is, in fact, only under modern conditions of 
thought that this central experience has found 
a(hM|uate expression. Quakerism now sees no oyi- 
yiosition between the human and the Divine, and, 
alike in the Scriptures, the Church, and individual 
exj)erience, it expia-ts to find the Divine illumina¬ 
tion in partnershi]) with human faculties. 11 recog- 
niziis the need for correcting }>cisonal illumination 
by the Light which has come to the race in science, 
history, and literature. It is luiginning to realize 
that the prophetic type of religion calls in an 
especial degree for a broad and ex)>ansive educa¬ 
tion. A Society which has no ordained clergy or 
prescribed forms of servi(‘(i needs to be richly 
equipped with j>repared men and women. It must 
live not by institutional strength, but by inspira¬ 
tion, l)y that personal and group-intercourse with 
the Divine which enriches man's highest faculties 
with the Light and Life of Christ. 

3. Congregational principles and organization. 
—The Church is regarded as a body of diHciy)les of 
Jesus Chri.st, Jesus Christ Himself, as its very 
life and Head, the whole forming together ‘one 
llock, one Shepherd ’ (Jn 10'"). Friends do not 
practise water-baptism as a condition of Church 
membershiy», lest it obscure the necessity for the 
vital spiritual experience (see art. Bai’I'lsm [Later 
Christian] in vol. ii. p. 40.5*), and they find their 
spiritual food and communion in Christ Himself, 
and not in the use of .symbolic bread and wine. 
They distrust formal creed.s, and their doctrinal 
statements have been intentionally framed with a 
close adherence to Scripture language. The earliest 
of these was put forth by the Quaker Mission to 
New England in 1657 ; the latest is the Declaration 
of F'aith issued in America by the Richmond Con¬ 
ference in 1887. F^or Robert Barclay’s Apology, 
see art. C0NFKS.SIONS, in vol. iii. p. 888. Member¬ 
ship in the Society is now either by ‘ convincement ’ 
of the spiritual truths to which Friends witness, or, 
in England, by birth if both parents are Friends. 
Many American bodies give tnese children at first 
only an associate member.shij). 

For fifty years or more after the founding of Quakerism there 
was no regular memhership ; those who were ‘ grown In the 
Truth ’ were invited to sit in the business meetinps, and lists of 
such persons were kept. In 1737, in connexion wrJi poor relief, 
a rule as to settlement was set up by the London Yearly Meet¬ 
ing, which incidentally directed ‘ the wife and children to be 
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deemed members of the Monttily Meeting of which the hnshand 
or father is a nn-mix'r, not only during' iiis life, hut likewise 
after his decease, until they shall jfain another seuleineiit 
elsewhere.’ 

'Die Society is oi»j»ose<l to sacerdotalism, Relieving 
that all true, disciples—men ami women—arc 
c.liarinels tliroiigh which grace may flow to others 
(dn d'hi.s involves a responsibility ui)on the 

whole memhership to be good stewaids of the 
manifold grace of God. Persons—men and women 

—whose gifts are approved by the Church may be 
‘ recorded ’ as ministers, but they have no salary 
or separate duties. The spiritual stimulus of 
Quak(!ri.sm has at many period.s Ixam j»rovide<l 
mainly hy ministers itinerating ‘undc'.r religious 
eom-ern,’ Jind their ex]»cnses are tlum ahvays gladly 
home. Tin; Meeting for \Vorshi}» is eharaetcaistie 
of the Friends. Here there is no ritual or pre- 
arrangement; tlie Meeting gathers on a basis of 
silence, or, more Mfienrately, of waiting upon (lie 
Lord, W’ith freedom for the ollering tiy any of 
prayer or praise, ministry <)r teaching, un<ler the 
guidance of the S]>irit. Where the group-fellow 
ship and worshij) of such a meeting are strong, tin 
spiritual communion is a very real thing; hut 
other types of imnding for teaching and evangel 
istie j)urpoHeH are also found holnful, now that the 
Society is again exjtanding its l)orderH. In them 
all, grou])-fellowsliii), wi(ie-.s|)read resjMUisildlity, 
and S7)iritual guidance are usually emjdiasi/.ed. 
In many parts of America, however, a pastoral 
system has been established under the stress of 
local conditions. 

The Quaker movement had at lirst little organi 
zation ; it depended mainly on grou}>-life and in¬ 
spired leadership. General meetings of neighbour¬ 
ing groujks were held, and each group had its local 
leaders or ‘elders,’ and received oeea.sional vi.sit.s 
from the itinerating leaders or ‘ Publisliers of 
Truth.’ In 1053 husiness meetings for county 
districts btjgan in the North, and hy 1000 we fin<l 
a general husiness meeting for the whole country 
held at Slcifjton. I’his incipient organization did 
not survive the storm of persecution after the 
Restoration, and tlie present system is due to the 
labours of h'ox in 1667 and succeeding years. The 
Montlvly Meeting, consisting of a group of meet¬ 
ings, is the executive unit of government, re¬ 
ceiving and ‘disowning’ meniber.s, api>ointing 
‘elders* and ‘overseers,’ and caring for the meet¬ 
ings composing it. A superior meeting Imld 
quarterly links together a group of Monthly Meet¬ 
ings, while the Quarterly Meetings form the 
Yearly Meeting, wdiicli legislates for the whole 
body and docs centralized executive work through 
its own committees, the name of its general 
executive committee, ‘ the Meeting for Suflerings,’ 
taking us back to the old days of f>ersec.ution. 
These Cluirch-meetings are now open to all mem¬ 
bers, both men and women, and questions are not 
decided by voting, hut by the ‘Clerk’ recording 
‘the sense of the meeting’ in a minute that 
exj)res.se8 the Aveiglit of spiritual judgment on the 
matter in liand. The j)racticnl re.suit is conserva¬ 
tive and unifying, for minorities are respected, 
and there is no cleavage into parties. 

4. Antecedents.—The first Friends spoke of 
their experience as the revival of primitive Chris¬ 
tianity after a long and dark niglit of ajmstasy. 
It. M. Jones, in Studies' in ]\Ti/stU:nl Religion, has 
pointed out how the Sei>aratist sects of the Long 
Parliament period were the product of centuries of 
striving after an inward way to God. ‘ There wa.s 
in England ... a real contagion of the idea of 
God as indw'elling’ (p. 469). The Fainili.sts and 
Boehrnists on the one hand, and the General 
Bapitists on the other, show many points of affinity 
to Quakerism, although the j)roof of direct 


connexion is forthcoming only in the case of the 
Ba[)tists (see below). In Journ. Friends' Ilistor. 
Soe. viii. )O4-106, A. Neave Brayshaw shows, out 
of Edwards’ Gangrama (1046-47), that all the dis¬ 
tinguishing views t)f Friends arc found somewhere 
or other in Edwards’ list of ‘errors, heresies, and 
hlasj)hemies.’ ‘ It w as as if George Eox Imd put a 
magnet into a mass of rubbish and drawn out 
what few bits of iron there were in it.’ The 
‘Seekers’ (cf. the parallel Dutch ‘ Collegiants’) 
were the direct fortu unners of Quakerism. They 
were pjersons wdio had used the new religious 
liberty of the time to make a quest after truth, 
and, having found no rest in current forms or 
doctrines, w’ere waiting, in a fellowship of prayer, 
for a furtlier revelation and a new demonstration 
of the Spirit. The message of Eox found a quick 
rcspon.se in the honest and good ground of their 
hearts. See Sekkers. 

5. History.—George Fox, of Fenny Drayton, in 
Leicestershire (1624-1691), tin; founder and })rophet 
of Quakeri.sni, learnt the trade of a shoemaker, 
and develojied a singular purity and sincerity of 
character. He si)ent some years, from 1643 on¬ 
wards, in a fruitless quest for truth ; no man could 
satisfy hi.s .search. 

‘And when all my hopes in . . . all Men was gone,’ he says, 
‘ HO that 1 had nothing outwardly to help me, nor could tell what 
to do, then, O then 1 heard a Voice which said, There is one, 
oven Christ JesuH, that cun speak to thy Condition ; and, when 
I heard it, my Heart did leap for .Toy. . . . For, though I read 
the Scriptures, that spake of Christ and of God, yet I knew 
Him not, but by Revelation, as lie who hath the Key did open, 
and as the Father of I^ife drew me to ills Sou by His Spirit' 
(Joiirnal, 1004 ed., p. 8). 

A direct exj»crience of truth came to Fox through 
these ‘ openings,’ as he called them, and the Light 
and Life within him gave the young propliet a 
spiritual outlook on the whole of life, and sent him 
forth with a burning me.ssage. At Mansfield, in 
1648, a company of ‘ shattcrcnl ’ Baptists accepted 
his message, and became the lirst group of ‘ Chil¬ 
dren of thc! Light.’ In 1651 he gathered Quaker 
groups in Yorkshire, especially among Seekers at 
Balhy, near Doncaster, and at Wakefield, where 
William Dewsbury (1621-1688) and James Nayler 
(1618-1660) were ‘ convinced.’ But June 1652 was 
the creative moment in the history of Quakerism. 
Fox found ‘ a great neople in white raiment,’ 
waiting to be gatlierea, in a large community of 
Seekers in Westmorland, who had meetings 
throughout the district, and who met from all 
parts once a month, for religious fellowship, at 
Fieston Patrick. They were men of deep religious 
temi)er and wdde Bible knowhaige, and many 
hundreds of them, under the influence of a few 
|>owerful meetings, won for thoniselves the same 
first-hand exnerionce of a Living Christ which Fox 
enjoyed. Tiieir loaders, Thomas Taylor (1617- 
1682), Francis Ilow’gill (1618-1669), John Audland 
(1630-1664), Edward Burrough (1633-1663), and 
others, furnished the movement with the ‘ Pub¬ 
lishers of Truth ’ who, with help from the York¬ 
shire Seekers, carried the message through the 
North of England in 1653 and 1654, and tlien, in 
the summer of 1654, spread over the South, paying 
sjiecial attention to London, Bristol, and Norwich. 
By the end of 1655, Quakerism had run like fire 
through England, and was being carried to Ireland 
and Scotland. It was readily accepted by many 
Seekers and some Baptists, but roused the dominant 
Puritan sects to great hostility. 

‘Satan,’ say the Cumberland and Wostmorland ministers, 

‘ dcs^org-eth from his hateful stuuiack a swarm of Quakers; 
these . . . came upon us like a furious Torrent: all is on fire 
on the sudden, many are unsetled, the foundations shaken, 
and some apostatize ; here we are beaten off, and are forced to 
lay other thinf^s aside, that we mi^ht more fully binde ourselves 
to quench these flames’ (The Agreement of the Aesoeiated 
Miniatert, etc.. 1660, cited from B. Niffhtinjfale, The Ejected of 
1668 in Cumberland and Weatmoriand, Manchester, 1011, 

1. 98). 
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Extravagances of conduct attended the beginnings 
of the movement, especially in the disturbance of 
ministers, virulent and aggressive controversy, 
and unwise testifying by signs, culminating in 
Nayler’s Messianic entry into Bristol in October 
1656, in sign of tlie cardinal Quaker experience 
that Christ was come and was revealed in His 
saints. 

In spite of much sporadic persecution, the 
qualified religious freedom of the Commonwealth 
gave the ardent itinerating ‘ Publishers of Truth’ 
their opportunity, and Quaker groups multiplied 
throughout the land. The storm of suflering in 
the early years of the Restoration period cut otf 
many of the first leaders, and left the body weak¬ 
ened and distracted. Fox himself, during his im¬ 
prisonment at J.ancaster and Scarborough (1664- 
1666), was ‘ as a man buried alive.’ On his release 
he devoted himself to binding b'riends together in 
corporate life, especially by organizing ‘ Monthly 
Meetings ’ throughout England. Opposition, known 
as the Wilkinson-Story controversy from its two 
chief leaders, showed itself from those who dis¬ 
trusted all human arrangements ; it lasted from 
1673 till after 1700, but at tlie tinui the strcngtlien- 
ing of organization greatly assisted the h’riends, 
and their numbers incr(>as(;d in spite of persecution. 
Some men of great ability joiiusl the movement; 
Isaac Penington (1616-1679), convinced in 1658 ; 
William Penn (1644-1718), convinced in 1667 ; 
Robert Barclay (1648-1690), also convinced about 
1667; and George Keith (1638-1716), who alxmt 
1692 led a sejiaration from h'ri(!nds. With the 
j)assing of the 'i'oleration Act (1689) a period of 
jirosperity and traditionalism set in, during w'hich 
the Society devoted itself to its discipline instead 
of to the raising of sjiiritual leadcirsand the aggres¬ 
sive work of the Churcli. In 1751, Samuel Bownas 
(1676-1753) wrote; ‘The young generation of this 
age don’t seem to c,ome up so well as could be 
desired. The church seems very barren of young 
ministers to what it was in our youth, nor is there 
but very little convincement to what was them’ 
But signs of revival showiid themselves before the 
end of tlie century. John Fothergill (1712-1780) 
had founded Ackworth School in 1779, an<l Friemds 
M'ere being interested in education, while .lohn 
Wt)olman (1720-1772), ‘the consummate flower of 
American Quakerism,’ was profoundly stirring 
b'riends on both sides of the Atlantic to a living 
witness on great human causes, such as anti¬ 
slavery. 

Friends, at their first entrance into America in 
1656, had met with fierce hostility from the Puritan 
rulers of Massachusetts, and in 1659 and the fol¬ 
lowing 3'ears four Quakers were hanged on Boston 
Common—William Robinson of London, Manna- 
duke Stephenson of Yorkshire, Mary Dyer of 
Rhode Island, and William Leddra of Barbados. 
Quakerism, however, gained great importance in 
the New World. Rhode Island welcomed the 
message, and for more than a hundred years Friends 
were (•ontiniially in oflice. They came into posses¬ 
sion of West .Jersey in 1674, and of East Jersey a 
few years later ; and in 1681, William Penn began 
the ‘holy experiment’ of Pennsylvania. North 
Carolina also owed much to tlieir influence, while 
in other colonies, and even in Massachusetts, they 
became a growing power. 

‘ Their failure to appreciate the Importance of the fullest 
expansion of human jxrsonality by education is the primary 
cause of their larjfer failure to win the commanding place in 
American civilization of wliich their early history cave promise. 
Their central Principle, properly understood, i-alled for a fearless 
education, for there is no safety in individualism, iii personal 
reaponsibility, or in democracy, whether in civil or religious 
matters, unless every individual is given a cJiauce to correct 
Ilia narrow individualism in the light of the experience of 
larger groups of men. . . . The absence of constructive leaders, 
the later tendency to withdraw from civic tasks, the relaxing 
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of the idea of reshaping the world, were due in the main to the 
lack of expansive education ’ (R. M. Jones, The Quaker$ in the 
American Colonist, xxvi. f.). 

This same failure, leading to lack of Bible know¬ 
ledge and of teaching ministry, paved the way 
for the serious ‘llicksite’ division in America 
(1827-28). IClias Hicks (1748-1830) was a Quaker 
minister of commanding personal influence, whose 
emphasis on tlie ‘ spirit and power of God in 
the soul of man, as his Creator, Preserver, Con- 
deinner. Redeemer, Saviour, Sanctifier, and Justi- 
fier’ {Journal, 1832 ed., p. 330), caused him to put 
into tlie background the person and w'ork of Christ. 
Towards tlie close of his life he came into conflict 
with the section of Eriends w ho held ‘ evangelical ’ 
views with regard to Christ and the Scri[)tures. 
In 1827 and 1828 a division took place in 1‘liila- 
delphia and some of the other American Yearly 
Meiitings, in consequence of action by the ‘elders’ 
against Hicks, those who withdrew’ not necessarily 
identifying themselves wuth his view’s, hnt taking 
the j»osition that God alone is Sovereign of the 
eoiiscience, and that this inalienal)le right must be 
jireserved ‘unfettered by the hand of man and un¬ 
alloyed with prescribed inodes of faith, framed in 
the will and w isdom of the creature ’ (see Thomas, 
Hist, of Friends in Anierica, 1.34 f.). The Society 
in America w'as cleft in twain, and each porfioii 
lost the balancing influence of tlie other, l-'.nglish 
travelling ministers had supported American 
Friends of the ‘ orthodox ’ sciiool, and the sepaia- 
tions powerfully reacted on the London Yearly 
Meeting. In 1829 a declaratory minute was 
jiassed, affirming belief in the iiisjiiiation and 
autliority of the liihle and in the person and w’ork 
of ChrLst. In 1835, Isaac Crewdson (1780-1844) of 
Manchester, a strong ‘evangelical,’ went beyond 
this by publishing A Jieacori to the Society of 
Friends, in which he freely criticized the writings 
of Elias Hicks. The attack developed into a 
rejection of the cenlnil doctrine of Quakerism 
regarding the w’ork of ( Jirist in the heart; and, in 
1836, Crewdson and about ,300 other Friends left the 
Society. London Yearly Meeting, meanwhile, 
adopted a mediat ing position, asserting on the one 
hand, in 1835, the value of the writings of tlie 
early Friends, and on tlie other, in 1836, its faith 
in the authority of the Scriptures. The Societ y in 
England followed, as a whole, the leadership of 
men like Jo.sejih .John Gurney (1788-1847), an 
ardent jdiilanthropist and Bible student, of evan¬ 
gelical but spiritual views, though a visit he paid 
to America in 1837 caused opposition from .John 
Wilbur (1774-1856), who distrusted his views and 
his ‘ creaturely airtivitios,’ and led to a series of 
small ‘ Wilburite ’ secessions in some of the Ameri¬ 
can Yearly Meetings. That in Ohio, in 1854, 
carried with it the sympathies of many Friends in 
the important Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 
which gradually retired into tlie semi-isolated 
}K)sitiun with respect to tlie other Yearly Meetings 
W’hich it has since occupied. During the last half- 
century there has been much exjiansioii and 
change in the group of Yearly Meetings styled 
‘Orthodox’ in tlie United States Census, and a 
Pastoral System w’ith arranged Services has gained 
great hold. This group has found a unifying and 
conserving force in a representative Five-years 
Meeting and a uniform disci]>line, w’hicdi date from 
1902, but sjiraiig out of a Conference held at Rich¬ 
mond, Indiana, in 1887. Education is now’ provided 
for in a number of good schools and colleges, of 
which llaverford, Pennsylvania, is the best known. 
Philadelpliia Yearly Meeting preserves a some¬ 
what conservative type of its own. The so-called 
Hicksite bodies have declined in membership, Imt 
are now showing signs of fresh life, e.specially in 
philanthrojiic and educational directions. The 
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‘Wilburite’ bodies, though reinforced by other 
Friends who disliked innovations made in some of 
the ‘orthodox’ Yearly Meetings, are reduced in 
numbers and have little outlook. 

In England, a great recovery of liberty has taken 
place as the fruit of a large tolerance. The fenced- 
in life of a peculiar people has passed away, and 
the spiritual experience and message of Friends 
liavo freely expre.ssed themselves in home and 
foreign mission work, in ))hi lanthropy and education, 
in the service of business and public life, in the 
earnest study of social conditions, and, perhaps 
mo.st characteristically, in the great ‘ Adnit School ’ 
movement with a membership of over 100,000, 
which bears throughout the impress of its Quaker 
origin. The Manchester Conference of 1895 showed 
that the Society was receptive to the fresh life and 
thought of the age, and a stiong educational and 
spiritual stimulus has l>een given through Summer 
Schools and the Woodbrooke Settlement at Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Irish t^uakerisTu, begun by William Ednuunlsorj 
(1627-171‘-) in 1654, became organized as Dunlin 
Yearly M(*eting. In the Behellion of 1798, Friends 
maintaine<l their peace principles and succoured 
the distressed at the cost of great peril and sufler- 
ing. In the following year a separation took 
place, associated with tiie inllnenceof an American 
travelling minister, of rationalistic views, liaiuuih 
Barnard. In more recmit years the So(dcd.y has 
responded to the same influences that have been at 
work in England. 

Scotland forms part of London Yearly Meeting, 
which also includes some groups of VViends in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Soutli Africa. 
Friends in Canada have their own organizalion. 

English and Irish h'ricnds have important 
foreign mission work in India, Madagascar, Syria, 
China, Ceylon, Constantino]de, and Ihmiba, mainly 
under the care of the h'riends’ Foreign Mis.sion 
Association which "was begun in 1868. American 
Friends have work in Alaska, Mexico, Cuba, 
Jamaica, Palestine, Africa, and Jaj)an. 

Conserijition has almost crushed out Quakerism 
in France and (lermany. Holland at one time had 
a number of Ciuaker groups, and prodneed the 
Quaker liistorian, William Sewel (1654-1720). 
There are several small groups of Friends in 
Denmark and Norway. 

6. Ethical and social features.—Quakerisin has 
been called ‘practical mysticism,’and has always 
had ‘ a moral earnestness ami a social intensity 
which saved it from the easy ])itfall8 of mystical 
quests.’ Fox laid constant emphasis on walking 
in the Liglit. Seeking to see the Light and t<» 
obey it, Friends gained clear vision on great moral 
issues. Their use of ‘ thee ’ and ‘ thou ’ to all ranks 
of men, and their refusal of ‘ hat-hononr ’ and of 
oaths, were parts of their witness for reality in life 
and for a single standard of conduct before (lod 
and man. The Children of Light lived, as Fox 
said in 1651, ‘ in the virtue of that life and power 
that took awa^ the occasion of all wars,’ and the 
Society of Friends has steadily maintained the 
unlawfulness of w'ar to the Christian. Friends 
were among the first champions of liberty of 
conscience, and kent their public meetings in the 
Restoration period in the face of terrible per¬ 
secution, refusing to conceal or forgo their meet¬ 
ings, ‘for such practices are not consistent with 
the nobility of tlie truth, and therefore not to be 
owned in the Church of Christ’ (Yearly Meeting 
Minute, 1675). They were the first Christian body 
to free themselves from complicity in slavery, and i 
became the back-bone of the anti-slav'ery agitation i 
Imth in England and in America, and, later, of the | 
anti-opium movement. They have taken a leading 
part in prison reform, t<»mperance work, and I 


popular education ; they have originated and 
shaped the ‘Adult School’ movement, and are 
keenly interested in the investigation and improve¬ 
ment of social conditions. In the American 
colonie.s, especially in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, they attempted the difficult 
task of righteous government, and have no reason 
to be ashamed of their record. The following 
states their present standpoint as to the duty of 
jnihlic service: 

' Our conviction of the unlawhilneus of war to the Christian, 
which prevents us from pivinif the military service to our 
country gladly rendered by many, should specially call us to 
voluntary service in other ways, even at the cost of much 
personal sacrifice. Those who devote themselves with public 
spirit to the building of national character, the shaping of 
righteous policy ut home or abroad, or the manifold tasks of 
local or central government, are doing work of high value for 
the kingdom of Ood. Hut we feel the need in such service of 
continual watchfulness against bitterness of party-spirit, self- 
seeking, and disloyalty to the truth ’ {Book of Ckriitian Practice, 
London, 1$H1, p. VU't). 

In private life, Quakerism lia.s tended to produce 
a delinite type of cliaracter—stiong, straight, and 
.si'rious—wliich has resulted from the habit of 
bringing the conduct of life to the test of the 
Inward J^ight, and from the personal responsibility 
in matters of religion thrown upon each individual 
memlier. TIu! type stands out Bujireinely in sucli 
men as John (Reenleaf Whittier (1807-1892) and 
Jidin Hriglit (18ID1S80), and such women as 
Elizabeth Ery (1780-1845), 7'he wide inlluenee 
exercised by Friends seems primarily due to this 
cultivation of a s])iritually enlightened judgment 
and an alert conscieiK-e. 

7. Problems.—In this section especially, the 
writer cainiot do more tlian give expression to his 
own jiersonal view's. The Society of Friends has 
to-<lay an opportunity not unlike that which it 
enjoyed at its rise, owing to (be existence of 
nmnliersof earmsst-hefirled seekers after trutli, to 
whom the sacenlotal and institutional forms of 
religion make little ap)>eal, hut who long for the 
help that comes from group-fellow'ship, penetrat,ed 
by the living Spirit of Christ. At tludr best the 
Friends have tins to oH'er ; hut, w bile they are now' 
alive to the adequate intellectual presentation of 
their message, its actual embodiment in worship 
and in life is often feeble. The two pressing 
problems w'hich are now' being faced are (1) to re- 
int,erpret Christian discij)leship under the social 
and intellectual conditions of the ‘20th cent., and 
(2) to give this group-discipleship free scope in 
moulding the meetings and other corporate 
activities of the Society. The social comlitions 
and the aspirations of the age challenge such a 
body as Friends to a new taking up of the cross in 
daily life, George Fox in 1656 laid bare what has 
>roved to be the besetting weakness of modern 
biristianity (Ep., no. 131): 

‘There is the Danger and Temptation to you of drawing your 
Minds into your DuBincss and clogging them with it, so that ye 
can hardly do any'thing to the Service of God, but there will be 
crying. My nusiness, My Huslness, and your Minds will go into 
the things and not over the things, and so therein ye do not 
come into the Image of Qod, In which is Dominion.’ 

As Friends open their hearts to see and obey the 
Light on the great social and moral problems of 
the day, their witness for truth will acquire fresh 
vigour, and they will be made ‘friends of (;rod and 
jirophets.’ Truer discipleship of this kind brings 
with it a kindling of group-fellow'ship which will 
make the meetings for worship and the other 
meetings of the Society glow with a new life. 
Thus only can Friends vindicate their great witness 
for the freedom and spirituality of the gospel 
order. 

8. Statistics,—The following st-atistics relate to 
members only: there is also a large number of 
adherents. ’The figures in most cases are for the 
year ending 3l8t Dec. 1910. 
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EUROPE— 

Great Britain. 

Ireland. 

Denmark, France, Norway, Germany, Turkey 
A8IA- 

Foreipn Mission stations in Syria, India, Ceylon, 
China, and Japan. 


18,840 

2,405 

200 


AFRICA— 

Cape Town, etc.. , 87 

Forei(j^n Mission stations in Madagascar . . . 2,671 

AMERICA— 

United States, so-called Orthodox branch . . 04,852 

„ „ „ „ Ilicksite ,, . . 18,401 

„ „ „ „ W’ilburite, etc., branches . 4,000 

Canada „ ,, Orthodox branch . . 1,060 

,, ,, ,, Wilburite ,, . . 200 

Foreign Mission stations in Alaska, Mexico, and 

Jamaica.2,872 

AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND .... 645 


Litrkaturb. — A substantially complete bibliography up to 
1802 is contained in three important works by Joseph Smith: 
A fJfHcripline Cataloijur of Friends' Books, 2 vols., London, 
1807, SuppUmenl to a Descriptive Calaloj/ue, do. 1803, and 
Bibliotheca Anti-Q/tinkerinna, do. 1873. The following works 
will he found of special value ; 

(1) Polity. —Robert Barclay, An Apolotjy for the Tnu 
Christian Divinity, Lat. 1676, Kng. 1678, and later editions; 
see also his collected works, 16!>2 ; various treatises of Isaac 
Penington, collected works, 1681 ; do. of William Penu, 
collected works, 1726; Jonathan Dymond, Essays on the 
Principles of iforality, London, and later editions ; John 
S. Rowutree, The Society of Frievds, its Faith and Practice, 
do. IbOl ; Christian Discipline of the Society of Friends, do. 
(Doctrine) 1883, (Practice) 1911, (Church Government) 1906. 
For the Inward Light, see Caroline E. Stephen, Quaker 
Stronaholds*, do. 1907, and Linht A risiny, do. 1908; Edward 
Gruhh, Authority atui the Liyht Within, do. 1908; j. Rendel 
Harris, 'The tiuidiny Hand oj Cod, do. 1905; W. C. Braith- 
waite, Spiritual Guidance in the Experience of the Society of 
Friends, do. 1909; and the religions ikhutih of J. G. Whittier. 

(2) Journals. —Records of service undertaken under religions 
exercise are the most charucleristic form of Quaker literature. 
Among the most important are tliose of George Fox, 1694. 
etc., the original draft of which for 16.50-1676 has been edited, 
with full illustrative notes, for the Cambridge Piiivcrsitv Press 
by Norman Penney, 2 vols., 1911; George Whitehead (1636- 


1723), Christian Prooresa, 1725 ; Thomas Ellwood (1639-1718X 
Life, 1714, etc,; Thomas Story (1662-1742), Journal, 1747 ; 
John Woolman, Journal, Dublin, 1776, etc. cap. ed. with J. O. 
Whittier’s preface, LondoiijlOOO ; Steven Grellet (1772-1856). 
Memoirs, London, 1860; Elizabeth rry. Memoir, 1847, and 
Life by Georgina K. Lewis, do. 1910; Joseph John Gurney 
(1788-1847). Memoirs, do. 1864. 

(3) History. —The Friends' Reference Library, Devonshire 
House, Bishupsgate, London, contains the largest collection in 
the world of M88 and printed materials. Its librarian, Norman 
Penney, is one of the secretaries t-o the Friends’ Historical 
Society, which publishes a quarterly Journal, 1904 fT., and 
valuable Supplements. Tlie Friends' Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, founded 1904, also publishes a Bulletin (ed. Allen 
C. Thomas). For sufferings, see Joseph Besse, A Collection of 
the Sufferings of the People called Quakers, 2 vols., Ix)ndon, 
1753. For general history ; William Sewel, Hist, of the /Use, 
Increase, and Progress of the Christian People called Quakers, 
London, 1722, etc.; Samuel M. Janney, Hist, of Friends, 4 vols.. 
Philadelphia, 1859-67 ; James Bowden, Hist, of the Society of 
Friends in America,‘I vols., London, 18.50 54 ; Allen C. Thomas 
and Richard H. Thomas, Hist, of the Friends in America^, 
Philad. 1905 ; T. Edmund Harvey, The Bise of the Quakers, 
London, 1906 ; Elizabeth B. Emmott, The Story of Quakerism, 
do. 1908. A history, planned by the late John Wilhelm 
Rowntree, w'hich should adequately exhibit Quakerism as a 
great experiment in spiritual religion, and should be abreast 
of the requirements of modern research, is now in course 
of preparation and publication. Three volumes hu»e been 
published: Rufus M. Jones, Studies in Mystical licliyion, 
London, 1009, dealing with pro-Qnaker riiystical movements; 
Rufus M. Jones, assisted by Isaac Sharpless and Amelia M. 
Giimmere, The Quakers in the American Colonirs, do. 1911; 
nn<l W^. C. Braithwaite, The Beyinninfis of Quakerism, up to 
1600, do. 1912. For other historical studies, B(>e Maria Webb, 
The Fells of Swarthmovr Hnll, London, 186.5, and '/'he I’enns 
and J'eninytons, do. 1867 ; Robert Barclay, The Inner Life, 
of the Beiiyious Societies of the Coinmonwealth, do. 1876; 
Thomas Hodgkin, Georyc Fox'^, do. 1897; H. G. Wood, 
Georye Fox, do. 1912; John Wilhelm Rowntree, Essays and 
Addresses, do. 190(!; John S. Rowntree, Ufe and Work, do. 
1908. For the Adult School Movement, see J. W. Rowntree 
an<l Henry B. Bitins, Hist, of the Adult School Movement, do. 
1903. For the distribution of the F'riends in the Fniled States 
of America, see Special Eeports of the Bureau of the Census, 
Ueliyious />’odie«(1996), WaHhington,19;(), i. Index, s.v. ‘ Friends,’ 

ii. ‘294-300. William JIkaithwaite. 

FURIES.—See Eumenides, Erinyes. 
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GABARS.—The name popularly apjilied to the 
Zoroa.striaiis still residing m Persia, in contra¬ 
distinction to their co-religiontsts in India, the 
Parsis [q.iK). 

I. The name. — The term ‘ Gahar,’ ‘ Gabr,’ or 
‘ Gu^bre ’ is of ururertain origin, but is connected 
by some I'ersian lexicographers Avith tho Arab. 
kafir, ‘ infidel,’ which sense it beans, signifying 
lH)th ‘ infidel ’ in general, and ‘ Zoroa.strian ’ in 
particular (Vullers, Lexicon, lionn, 1855-04, ii. 
9.50). The abstract derivative Gabrl accordingly 
denotes ‘ the religion of Ztjroaster ’ ; the I’erso- 
Turkish (popular Turkish Kiaimr), wliich 

is given as the source of Gahar, is itself derived 
from kafir. Other variants of the Pers. form Gabr 
are Gdvr and Gaur. It is also noteworthy in this 
connexion to observe that in lialuchi gaur denotes 
‘ infidel,’ and in Kurdish the corresponding loan¬ 
words gebir and gdvir connote ‘ Armenian * and 
‘ Russian ’ re8i)ectlvely (Geiger, in A HA W, I. Cl. 
xix. [1891] section 2, p. 449), thus favouring the 
derivation of the I’ers. Gabr from the Arab, kafir. 
The view sometimes advanced that Gabr repre¬ 
sents the book-Pahlavi gabrd, ‘ man,’ is far less 
likely. It should also be noted that for kafir the 
Kirghiz say keuz, first noted by Vambery as the 
name of an unidentified people who inhabited 
Turkestan in the pre - Islamitic times (Radlofl, 
Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirkdialekte, St. 
Petersburg, 1889-98, ii. 61). Though in modern 
travellers the appellations ‘ GuM)ros,’ ‘Gaures,’ 


‘ Gauvres,’ and ‘ Gaori ’ are found, the latest Eng¬ 
lish form is ‘ Gahar.’ The (J.’ibiirs ilesignate tliem- 
selves, however, as Zarduslitidn, ‘ Zoroastrians,’ 
or Bihalindn, ‘ tliose of the good religion,’ and 
also Pdr.sls, from Ffirs or Pars, the old province of 
Persia Proper. Gub'ar, on the other hand, is a 
derogatory term not used among Zoroastrians. 

2 . Statistics. — It was impossible before the be¬ 
ginning of the 19th cent, to form an idea of the 
numbers of the Persian jjopulation who, after the 
Arab conquest, remained faithful to the old Zoro- 
astrian creed. From this time, however, we can 
refer to some approximate censu.'^es taken by 
European travellers. Dupre (1807-1809) and Kin- 
neir (181.3) give an estimato of 4000 families ; 
Trezel (1807-1809) mentions 8000 (iabars at Yazd 
and in the surrounding villages ; Cliristie (18(J9) and 
Frazer (1821) 3000 families in the whole of I’ersia ; 
Abbot (1846) 800 families at Yazd and in the 
neighbourhood ; Peterniann (1854) registers 3000 
families in Persia, of which 1200 were at Yazd; 
Goldsmid (1866) 4500 at Yazd and Kirmfin ; Evan 
Smith (1870) 3800 families, etc. (cf. Houtum- 
Schindler, ZD MG xxxvi. [1882] 64). 

If we consult tho censuses taken in 1864 by 
order of the Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration 
Fund of Bombay, the first shows a total of 7711 
individuals, distributed as follows : 6658 at Yazd 
(3310 men and 3348 women) ; 932 at Kirnian ; 
100 at Teheran ; and 21 at Shirftz (cf. Houtuui- 
Schindler, p. 66). 
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In October 1879, Iloutnrn-Schindler obtains 
the followinf,^ figures : total j)<)|)uIation, 8499 ind 
vidnals (4367 men and 4132 Avomen), distribute 
as follows : Yazd 1242, and in the neighbourhooc 
5241 ; Kirnijin 1498, and in the neighbourhooi 
258; Ihihramabiid 58; I’eheran 150; Kashan 15 
Shirfiz 25 ; Ciishire 12 (cf. op, cit. p. 55). 

In the month of February 1892, Kaikhosn 
T. Khorsend, Agent of the Persian Zoroastriai 
Amelioration Fund, after having visited Yazd. 
Kirman, and the other localities inhabited by 
Gabais, gave the exact number of the Zoroastrian 
popnlati<»n in Persia as amounting to 9269. 

In 1902, Ardnsliir Edalji, the Teheran Agent fo 
the Parsis of Ilombay, furnished Jackson witli 
statistics (Persia, Past and Present, p. 425) M'hicli 
show that the total numl)er of Gai)ars in Persia 
was about 11,000. 'Fhe ligures, as Jackson states, 
indicate tliat the number of Zoroastrians is in 
creasing slightly instead of declining. 

3. Ethnography.—Ancient authors are agreed 
in j)lacing the Persians, eH])ecially the women, 
amongst the most beautiful types of the huniatj 
race (c.y., Xenf)ph. Anab. iii. 2. 25 ; cf. IJris.son, 
])e refjio Persaruni prmripatn, ed. Lederlin, Strass- 
burg, 1710, i)p. 501-563). The sculptures of the 
Acha'tncnian and Sasanian neriods have fixed the 
features not only of the Persians hut also of 
the conquered races—evidence whicdi allows of 
the establishment of valuable comparisons. After 
the Muhammadan conquest one can follow the 
intermixture of races which have succjes.sively 
obtruded themselve.s upon Persia through con¬ 
quest or invasion—the Semites with the Arabs, 
the Tiiranians with the descendants of Tamerlane ; 
under the Sefavid dynasty {15th-17th cents.) the 
Georgian and Armenian element prevailed and 
played a preponderating part in the crossings of 
race. It was only in tlie 19th cent, that l^ersia 
became restiicted to it.s own national resources. 

As for the Gabars, the isolation caused by their 
religious faith and by j)ersecution must have cre¬ 
ated special c-onditlons for them and perhans 
assured the persistence of the type, if one could 
be yxM’fectly sure that, in (iontormity with the 
scnliment which opposed marriage with non-Zoro- 
astrians, legitimate or illegitimate unions were 
never contracted between the Gabars and the 
other nationalities. Travellers Avho liaA’^e met 
them have often described them. It seem.s that 
the fine Persian type—absolutely Aryan with the 
Gabars of Yazd—lias sull'ered because of their 
persecutions, their diflicult life, and their toilsome 
occupations. The amelioration of their material 
welfare will naturally tend to the physical eleva¬ 
tion of the race. 

4. History.—The battles of Buwayb and Qadi- 
siyya (a.D. 635-37) and the last defeat of NihaAvand 
(641) put an end to the great )8asanian empire which 
liad lasted more than four centuries (226-652) (see 
art. Sasanians). The king Yazdagird III. escaped, 
and after painful struggles at last fled for refuge 
to Merv, where he wa.s murdered by a miller 
who coveted his jeAvels (651-2) (Tabari, tr. Zoten- 
berg, Paris, 1867-74, ch. Ixviii.). 'I'he Arab con¬ 
quest did not spread at once throughout the whole 
kingdom ; the Persians continued for some time 
to resist, entrenched in dillerent countries, esjieci- 
ally in Fans, the heart of the dynasty and king¬ 
dom, and in the northern and hilly region of 
rabaristan where the Ispahbads, or military 
governors of the Sasanian rulers, maintained 
their indeiiendence till 760. It was probably from 
this region that the Zoroastrians who settled in 
India came (see art. Pahsis). The results of the 
comjnest Aveie neither so rapid nor so complete as 
is generally supposed. The choice between the ■ 
Qur'an and the sAvord was not strictly imposed on I 


the population. The Zoroastrians shared the same 
fate as the Christians and the Jews, and were 
alloAved to juofess their religion on condition of 
paying the jizya—a just arrangement, on the 
Avhole, as the non-Muslim subjects of the Khalifs 
Avere exenijit from military service and the alms 
(mdaqat) obligatory on the Propliet’a followers. 
According to al-Paladhuri, it Avas a rule (see 
beloAv), but it did not prevent the storming of 
citadels, bloodshed, and all the evils inse[)aral)le 
from military expeditions; hence the miserable 
fate of the conquered race, over whicdi historians 
have always hamented. 

If the jmsition of tJie natives, including not only 
Zoroastrian.s, luit also .lews and Christians, im¬ 
mediately after the conquest, Avas fairly tolerable, 
it ^rcAV Avorse under the Umayj^ad Iviialifs ; war 
lad degenerated into raids, and strict orders from 
L)amas(!us obliged the Governors of the Persian 
provinces to grind doAvn the populations and to 
[Irain money from them. The subject races suf¬ 
fered much on account of that policy, and the 
burden of the exactions fell chiefly on the peasants, 
kvlio were unable to make their complaints listened 
.0 by the rulers. 

The old aristocracy and landed proprietors 
dihqdns) Avere able to preserve j)ower, money, 
and property by embracing Islam and serving the 
conquerors, Avbo could not disj)ense with their 
administrative talents ; but it Avas not so for the 
humbler cla.ss. As is j)ointed out by Van Vloten, 
lie ambition and social pride of the Arab.s, com- 
)itied with their greed, ofl'ered an insuperable 
distacle to the aimdioration of their lot. The 
non-Arab Muslims Aveie regarded by the Arabs 
s no better than slaves. 

‘ Nothing,’ Bays fubari—in speaking of the revolt of Muktar 
(083-87), whose supjrarters consisted to a great extent of clients 
—*80 exasperatiid the (Arab) Kfifans as to see Muktar assign to 
‘he clients their share of the spoil. “You have taken from ua 
lur clients,” they said, “who are the spoil which (lod hath 
Icstined for us, with all this province. AiVe have liberated 
iheni, hoping for a reward from Ood, but you do not trouble 
ourself about this and cause them to share in our booty ”' 
Recherches mr la domination arahe . . . sowi le khalijat dea 
^inayadea, Amsterdam, p. 10). 

Under the cruel government of l,lajjaj ibn Yusuf, 
^inverts to Islam Avere eom])elled to pay Vuejizya, 
vhich caused great disitontent among them, and 
led them to join a rebellion which was quenched 
ti blood. The non-Ara)j Muslims were sent to the 
ullages Avith their name.s branded on tlieir band.s. 
heir discontent Ava.s further increased by the los.s 
if the hojie of ever becoming the equals of their 
onquerors, and greatly contributed to the fall of 
■ie Umayyads and the rise of the Abbasid.s, in 
lite of the efforts of the tolerant and enlightened 
mar il)n ' Abd-al-’Aziz. 

This really pious man used to rebuke his officials when they 
iplaincd of the large number of conversions in Kgypt, as it 
a loss to the revenue of the State, saying that (lod had sent 
lis prophet to act as an apostle, not as a tax-collector. He 
ive almost the saine answer to the govertjor of Kliorasan, who 
Iso complained that the people embraced Islam in order to be 
.empt from the jizya, and avoided circumcision, again sa^'ing 
lat God sent Muhammad to make known His true faith unto 
lien, and not to circumcise them (cf. Dozy, L'Ialainirme, 
.eyden, 1870, p. 180 f.). 

The revolt of Sindb.ad the Magian (755-56) is 
uinected Avitb the Sbi'ite movement, and is con- 
ilered as the last ell'ort of tlie Persian nation to 
icover its indej>endeiice. 

Sindb.Ad was a great friend of Abu Muslim, a pious and up- 
iglit man who had embraced the cause of the Shi'ites and 
•Ipeil to raise the Aliba^ids to the Khalifate, l>ut was most 
igratefully treated by the latter, and finally murdered by 
■Manpur. ' Though a great projiagandist (he had converted 
lany dihqdns), he was not intolerant, as is shown bv his 
iendship with a Oahar and from the support given to him by 
le Magians. Sindbid started from Nishapur, his native place, 
ider the pretext of avenging Abu Muslim’s murder, collected 
numerous troop of followers, occupied Rai, where he took 
ssession of Abu Muslim’s treasures, and then declared that 
was bent on Hijaz and the destruction of the Ka’ba. Hit 
Tiny was composed of heterogeneous elements— Magians of 
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Tabarist&n, Shi'itcs, and others, whom he persuaded that Abu ■ 
Muslini was not dead. Sindliad was defeated and killecl by an 
Af)ba8id chief, and so ended tliat insurrection which ha<l lasted 
seventy days accordini; to some, seven years according; to 
others. 

The fall of the Umayyad Khalifa marked 
the end of the purely Arab period, and the 
accession of the Abhasid Klialifa inaugurated a 
new era, in which the Persian element played an 
important part. The seat of the Khalifate was 
transferred from Damascus to Iraq, and the ad¬ 
ministration was more and more entrusted to the 
Persians. Some of the old customs were revived ; 
the festival of the Nauruz (first day of the Persian 
year; see Festivals and Fasts [Iranian]) was 
resuseitated ; on the coins a Khalif appeared 
clothed in the true Persian fashion, while the 
Persian garb was the official court-dress. During 
fifty years a family (some say, of Zoroastrian 
origin), the Barmecides (752-804), wisely directed 
the allairs of the Khalifate, till the jealousy of 
Harun ar-Rashkl led him to destroy the grandsons 
of Barmak and many rneinhers of that family. 
The Barmecides gloried in being the descendants 
of the Magian Ihirinak, the high priest of the 
temple of Naw hahiir at Balkh ; and during the 
time of their favour the Zoroastrians enjoyed a 
sort of protection, since the Barmecides clearly 
retained a certaiTi partiality for their former co¬ 
religionists (cf. L. Bouvat, ‘ Les Barmecides, d’apriis 
les historiens araVies et persans,’ in lievue du monde 
mu.fuhnan, Sejit. 1912, pji. 3-181). 

It w'as in the 9th cent, that some provinces 
began to separate from the Khalifate, and local 
dynasties were founded. The Tahirids (820-872) 
made themselves independent in Khorasan ; the 
SaH’arids (872-902) were succeeded by the Sainanids 
(9(»2-999), who were the grandchildren of fSaman, 
a Zoroastrian converted to Islam by a governor of 
.Khorasan ; the other ruling families of Buhvayhids 
(932), (llia/.navids (973-1038), and Seljuqs (1038- 
11‘)4) disappeared one after the other. 

'I'he murder of the last Abhasid Khalif and the 
sack of Baghdad (1258) by the Mongols under 
Ilfilagu Khan, the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, j)ut 
an end to the Khalifate. Next came Timii: 
the horrors of his savage inroad. It is sup|tosed 
that the small Zoroastrian communities of (iujarat 
were reinforced by the fugitives who lied before 
the invasion. Gabars and Muslims alike contri¬ 
buted to Timur’s ghastly pyramids of heads so 
often alluded to. 

During this long period the Persians had 
gradually embraced Islam, and the number of the 
faithful worshippers of Ahura Mazda yearly de¬ 
creased. The Zoroastrians were still (jiiartered in 
Fars and Kirman, but down to the present day 
their history is shrouded in obscurity. It was 
only under the Sefavid dynasty, after the conquest 
of Khorasan by Shah Isma'il (1510), that Persia 
recovered for the first time a political unity. 
Under Shah 'Abbas we find the Gabars at Isfahan, 
and we can obtain some particulars about them 
through the accounts of tlie European travellers 
who visited the Sefavid court. Shah 'AbbAs had 
sent for them and allowed them to settle in the 
outskirts of the city beyond the river Zandah Riid. 
We owe to Pietro della Valle a good description of 
that settlement (1616-25): 

‘ A few days ago I went to see their new town [that of the 
Gabars], which was near the new Ciolfa [the suburb Julfa] in¬ 
habited by the Christian Armenians. Tiie new Tanris, or 
Abbas Abad, inhni)ited by the Muhammadans brought from 
Tauris, touches Isfahan as a suburb, and, thongii it is at 
present separated by gardens, yet, in course of time, the 
number of the inhabitants daily increa.sing in a wonderful way, 
Isfahan and that residence of the Gabars witli tlie two aforesaid 
will form but one place. That is the rea.son why I do not 
know whetiier I can call them either separate citadels, or 
suburbs, or rather considerable sections of tliat same town of 
Isfahan. Like the region beyond the Tiber and the borough 
of our Rome, that place of the Oaban has no other name that 


1 know of than “ the residence of unbelievers,” Just as we call 
the place inhabited by tiie Jews “the Ghetto.” It is well 
built ; the streets are large and straight, handsomer V)y far 
than those of Ciolfa, because it was built more caretully ; but 
all the houses are low, one-storeyed, and plain, (phte in keeping 
with tlie poor condition of the tenants. In that respect they 
difier from Ciolfa, which are very good and well kept, because 
the Gabars are poor and destitute ; at least they appear to be 
so ’ (ed. I’aris, 1001, ii. 104). 

r>on G.ircias de .Silva y Figueroa, in his description of 
Isfahan (L'A mhassadr. dr. Don Garcias dr Silva y Figueroa en 
Derse, tr. Wicquefort, I’aris, 1067, p. 179), mentions the four 
settlements outside the town, and gives a Hket(;li of ‘ Gabrahad,' 
which was ‘within a musket shot’ of the building where the 
Ambassador had put up. He estimates the number of the 
bouses at about three thousand, forming several long, broad, 
and straight streets, in some places shaded by trees to protect 
the peojtle against the neat of the climate, so that it passed 
for a large and handsome borough, and even for a pretty town, 
though it was only ten years since the king of Persia had 
obliged the Gabars [called Gavres by Don Garcias] to leave their 
native land and to come and live near Isfahan, ^his gives 
the approximate date of the foundation of Gabrahad, Figueroa 
being m Persia in 1618.) 

Tavernier, later on, referring to the bridge of the Gaures 
(Gabars) at Isfahan, says that it was built partly for the Gubars, 

• who had their own ward beyond the river, in order to prevent 
them from passing through the gn at avenue of the Tchar-bag, 
an<l to allow them on their way home to take t he shortest cut 
and reach their dwellings more rapidly.’ That ward was 
simply a big village of which t he first houses were not far from 
the river, '.riie avenue which led from Isfahan to that bridge 
was larger and lofiger tlian that of the Tchar-bag, and was 
equally planted on both sides with a handsome row of trees, 
but without any channel in the middle (cf. Tavernier, Six 
Voi/ages en Turguic, en I'eme, etc., i. 409). 

Chardin registers the destruction of that prosperous place. 
Resides the Hiiburlis of Isf.ahan (already described by him), he 
nienlioiis two others beyond the river, built on its banks and 
connected v^ith it by two tiridges ; one of the Buburlm, Sadat 
Abad, ‘the abode of Felicity,’was the place whore the Gabars 
wore first quartered. They were exjielled from it in order to 
turn their borough into a place for pleasure, with bazaars, 
hatlis, nios(|ues, and palaces. It had been built by Shfib 
‘Ahlias u., who trarisfi rred the Gabars to the other end of Julfa 
(cf, Kaeiiqifcr, AinoenUalmn ezoticaruni, e.tc., p. 104). (Jhardin 
ex))iains that 'Abbas the Great had brought to ]8fft.han the 
Armenians and Gabars, but had located thciu outside the town, 
because they were artisans. Those families (Chardin says 
l.V)(») had come from Kirman, and at 'Abbas’ death many re¬ 
turned to their country (roi/nuc.v en Perm et autres lieux de 
I’Orient, Hi. 7f>-77, etc.). Daulicr still mentions Gabrahad as a 
handsome village. It was, of course, the new one {Les Hcautez 
de. La Perse, pp. 61-53). Its vestiges still existed in the early 
twenties of the 19th century. 

Ker Porter mefitions the settlement as follows: ‘The 
liberal spirit of Shah Abbas tolerated the existence of the 
Gabars at Isfahan, where afterwards the Afghan Mahmud gave 
them a mart and enlarged the suburb still called “ G’nrAro- 
hnd,” but, like that of the Armenian colony at Julpha, it is 
fallen to decay : nothing now inhabiting its ruined streets, but 
houseless dogs and the refuse of the people' {Travels in 
Georgia, Persia, etc., ii. 46). 

No trace of Gabi 5,bad can now be found. Three 
hundred yardB below the bridp^e of Julfa, and at 
about the same distance above the Ful-i-Khaju, 
the river is crossed by the I’ul-i-Jhubi, a bnck 
bridge of fourteen arches—a sort of aqueduct to 
convey water to the palace of IJaft-dast on the 
northern bank. The suburb upon the southern 
bank at this spot was known as Gabristan because 
it was inhabited by the Zoroastrians ; but the 
ground was cleared by'Abbas ii., who transformed 
the place into a royal residence (see above) which 
was named Sadat Abad, or ‘Abode of Felicity,’ 
where he kept his seraglio. The name alone has 
survived. Another souvenir of the Gabar suburb 
is preserved in one of the many appellations of the 
Pul-i-Khaju ; it was called ‘ Bridge of the Gabars,’ 
because it led to the suburb of Gabristan and was 
built by 'Abbas II., in order that the Gabars might 
not pass across the main bridge of Julfa (Curzon, 
Persia, ii. 47-49). 

The condition of the Gabars under the l^efavid 
kings, if not enviable, wa.s still respectable ; but it 
grew worse after the Afghan invasion. Mir Va iz 
having taken possession of Qandahar, the Persian 
king sent him emissaries who were treated with 
contempt, and Mir Va'iz’s son and successor, in 
order to invade Persia, took advantage of the op- 
portunity which occurred when the Afghans of 
Herat threatened the N.E. frontier of the 
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kingdom and the Arab prince of Muskat aettled 
on the shorea of the Persian Gulf. That invasion 
caused the direst calamities to the Zoroastrian 
communities, Mahmud having chosen Kirman 
rather than the deserts of Sistan. Kirman and 
Yazd were the places where the hulk of the 
Zoroastrian communities were still important. 
Tavernier says {op. cit. p. 431) that, when he 
visited Kirinan (1654), there were ten thousand 
Zoroastrians there. Slaughter and enforced con¬ 
version distressed the faithful. 

At the time of the second invasion of Mabmfld, 
the prince persuaded the Zoroastrians of Yazd and 
Kirman to ioin his troops and to avenge the 
wrongs they liad sustained for centuries (Manway, 
'J'he Jifivolutions of Pernia, ii. 149). The simnle 
Gahars were easily persuaded, and enlisted under 
the lianner of their old enemies. I’heir fate, after 
the siege of Isfahan (21st Oct. 1722), is unknown. 
One of the captain.s of a Gabar corps bore the 
Musalman name of NasiralJah, but lianway con¬ 
siders him as a Parsi or Gabar {op. cit. p. 152), 
Under Nadir Shah and his suecc.s.sors enforced coii- 
version.s, eAaritions, and slaughter again Iiaras-sed 
the Zoroastrians. 

The siege of Kirman by Muhammad Agha dealt 
tliem a deadly blow, and they shared the general 
fate of the native population (1794). In ISIO, II. 
I’ottinger saw a jiyrarnid of six hundred skulls, a 
trophy of the Kadjar eunneirs victory. A.s for 
'J'imfir’s old trophy, skulls of Gahars were cer¬ 
tainly blanching in tlie same pile with those of the 
Muliammadan victims. 'J'lie ruin of the quarter 
of the (iabars is a.scrihed to that time as well as 
the loss of their valuable MSS. Klianiko/l' says 
that their number amounted to at least 12,000 
individuals (J/f^oioirc snr la partie mtridionalc de 
I’A.ne Centralc, p. 193). 

Ker Porter, who visited them after those awful calamities, 
descrihes the Gahars ‘ with eyes bent on the ground and jiour- 
ing tears for lust ral water on tJieir dishonoured shrines.’ Ya/.<i 
still contained four or five thousand faithful, and, from the 
comparative re.spectabilit.v of so considerabJc a l>ody, ‘ they 
more openly exerci-sed the oflicos of their religion there, and 
from the same reason at Kerman, than is ever attempted by the 
poorer Gahars in the villages about.’ Out, on the whole, the 
condition of the Kirmanis was not so good as that of the Yazdis 
(op. cit. i>. fi(i). 

At all tinu^s the fallen condition of the former 
lords of th(* land had imitressed travellers. We 
may quote the opinions of some of them. 

Piel 10 della Valle, who saw them in their suburb of Gabrabad 
under llie toleriiiit rule of the f^efavid princes, describes them as 
wor, siniple husbandmen, carrying on no trade, earning tlieir 
ivolihood (op. cil. p. 101). They were all dressed in the same 
manner and in the same colour, similar to the cement made of 
bricks (p. lO.')). Figueroa, at Gabrahad also (p. points out 
the geiitloness of their inaiiriers; the women were quite free, 
and used to sit. at their doors, stiiiiriing and weaving. At 
Kirman they had retained their old mode of living, dress, and 
religion Cp. 177). 

According to Tlu'wenot, they were easily recognized by a dark 
yel)o^\ i.sh colour that the men had adojaed for their garments 
and the women for their veil ; l)e.si<les, the Gabar w'oineij, jno.st 
of wlioni had fine features, never covered their faces (Relatiun 
d'nii voyaijc faii au Levant, ii. 21(1). 

Chardin thinks them not so well made or so white as the 
Muhammadan Persians (op. cit. ]i. 127). The men, however, 
were lusty, of a loft.y stature, and had a good complexion. The 
women were coarse-looking, of a dark and olive-coloiired com- 
jilexion, which tie ascribes to their poverty rather than to their 
nature, some of them having handsome features. The men had 
long hair and a full heard ; ttiey wore a short tight jacket and 
a cup of fine wool, very much like a hat. Tliey dressed either 
in linen and wool stuffs or mohair, preferring the brownish or 
fciiille-mort colour as being more suitable to their fallen condi¬ 
tion. The women were coarsely dressed, and Chardin empha- 
sizi'H his remark by saying that he had never seen anything that 
was so ungainly and devoid of elegance. In fact, he thought 
that the dress of the Cabars was so much like that of the Arabs 
that one would bo inclined to think that the Arabs had borrowed 
it from them when they conquered the laud. They were agri- 
cuitnrists, workmen, fullers, or furriers, and they made carpets, 
c.qis, luid Ktulls of a very fine wool. 

biuiliLT (op. cit. p. 52) describes them as clad in a woollen 
stuff of a tiuvnv colour ; the dress of the men was of the same 
shape tts that of the other Persians, but the women’s dress 
was totolly different. Tiie latter used to go out unveiled, and 


wore on their heads a scarf loosely twisted up ( fagotis d la 
negligence) with another veil which covered their shoulders, 
after the fashion of the Bohemians. Their trousers were like 
the Swiss breeches whicdi go down to the heels. Most of the 
materials worn by the Gabars were made at Kirmftn. 

The chief occupation of the Gabars was agri¬ 
culture. According to Chardin {op. cit. p. 127), 
they considered it not only grand and innocent, 
but also noble and deserving—a view quite in keep¬ 
ing with their sacred books. Their manners M'ere 
gentle and simple ; they lived under tlm rule of 
their elders, who were their magi.strates, recog¬ 
nized by the Persians {on. cit. p. 12S). 

That taste for agriculture was to be their chief 
characteristic up to the 19th century. Ker Porter 
found tliem employed a.s labourers and gardeners. 
At Teheran they were for a long time gardeners in 
the i)reciricts of the Seraglio on account of their strict 
morality (Do.sahhoy Pramjee, The Parsecs, p, 32). 

In tlie middle of tlie ]9Mi cent, the poll-tax 
{jizya) had become more and more onerous to the 
non-Muhammadan subjects, not to speak of the 
Armenians and Jews. As regard.s the Z()roa.strians, 
the annual taxation (it has been verified) amounted 
to the sum of 660 tomans (£330), hut, since tlie 
governors and collectors u.sed to incr(!a,se it, in 
order to make a jirofit, it was rai.sed to nearly 2000 
tomlins (£1000), According to .statisfic.s, a thou¬ 
sand Zoroastrians were compelled to pay ; two 
hundred could do it easily ; two hundred with 
difiiculty ; and the rest were utterly unable to pay, 
even under the threat of death. Considcriug the 
])ro.sj)erous position of the Zoroastrians of India 
and the renewed intercourse between the two com- 
niunitie.s, it was highly desirable that something 
should he done through tlieir inhnonce in favour of 
their Iranian brethren, 

7'he position of the latter was, in the main, as 
follows; they were branded with the appellation 
of ‘Gahars’ (infidels), and had to hear the same 
vexations as tlio.se exjxnienced in India by the 
‘ Mahars ’ at the hand.s of the liigh-ea.ste Hindus. 
Houtum-Schindler, before the abolition of the 
jizya, stated {op. cit. p. 56) that tlie jiositioii of 
tlie Gal)ars was better than that of the Jews at 
Teheran, Ka-slian, Shiraz, and Busliire, while at 
Yazd and Kirman the status of the Jews was pre¬ 
ferable. 'I'lie chief gritwances of tlie Zoroastrians 
were the following: they were threatened with 
forced conversion ; the property belonging to a 
Zoroa.strian family was forfeited for the use and 
lieneiit of the proselytes, in spite of the rights of 
the legitimate heirs, and pro})erty re(!ently acquired 
could lie taxe<l to the advantage of the mullahs up 
to tlie fifth of its value ; it was forbiildeti to build 
new liouses or to rejiair ohl ones ; tlie ni(.*rchants 
were subjected to taxes besides tlie ordinary 
customs-duti<;s. 7'lie murder of Zoroastrians was 
not punished ; and tlieir sanctuaric.s were often 
desecrated. 7’he Gahars (-ould not wear new 
(dothes or ride a hor.se ; they were obliged to jmt 
on dull yellow garments—a permanent reminder 
of the dis.-ihilities wliich had been equHlly shared 
by tlie Jews and Chri.stians who, under the reign 
of Muttawakil, were comjielled by enactments 
(A.D. 850) to w'ear honey-coloiinal gowns, parti¬ 
coloured badges, and cajis and girdles of certain 
ignoble patterns ; to ride only on mules and asses, 
with wooden stirrups and saddles of strange con¬ 
struction. Again, any intercourse w ith the Gahars 
being pollution, all lucrative occupations were for¬ 
bidden to them. Besides, the inequality of the law 
in any Muhammadan country, which gives only 
the Faithful help and assistance, but denies it to 
unbelievers, is w’ell knowm. 

TheParsi.s of India, whose lot had been so differ¬ 
ent, could not see the miserable destiny of tlieii 
brethren without trying to better it. In 1 he middle 
of the 19th cent, a Bombay Farsi wrote : 
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' Can we oureelves do nothwig for our unfortunate oo-relicion- 
Iste in Persia? Our coinnuinito iiossesses considerable weight, 
and includes amongst its nieinIters names known all over the 
world for their exertions in the cause of humanity, and the 
amelioration of the condition of their countrymen generally. 

A deputation, therefore, of our race to the Persian court, duly 
accredited by the English government, and presented by the 
British Ambassador at Teheran, might, we believe, remonstrate 
with success against the cruelties now practised upon our Zoro- 
astrian brethren in Persia. The amount raised by the capita- 
tion-tax now levied upon them, and which is attended by 
circumstances of so much cruelty, must be to the Imperial 
revenue insignificant in the extreme, and it is not improbable 
that a dignilied representation on the subject made by a suit¬ 
able embassy from the Parsis of India might succeed in abolish¬ 
ing it. Persian princes seldom know the true state of their 
l abjects, and we cannot but think that our countrymen would 
reflect honour upon themselves by an adequate effort to relieve 
the miseries of our Zorosstrian brethren in the fatherland’ 
(Dosabhoy Framjee, op. cit. p. 49). 

The Persian Zoroaatrian Amelioration Fund was 
started in 1854, and the trustees sent an agent, 
Manakji Liniji Antaria, who left India on Slst 
Mandi and was soon able to communicate a report, 
which was quite calculated to rouse the general 
feelings of the Bombay Par.sia. A meeting held 
under the presidency of Manakji N. Petit took 
jdace in January 1855, in order to pass resolutions 
according to this re])ort. In spite of the numerous 
grievances and disabilities which were made known 
in that report, the abolition of the was deemed 
the most urgomt reform, and etiorts were made 
towards it, altliough it took twenty-five years to 
bring it about (1857-1882). During that long period 
no opportunity was neglected to stir up public opin¬ 
ion in favour of the unfortunate Gabars. 

Manakji Lituji Antaria took advantage of the friendly dis¬ 
position of IJcnry Rawlirison, British AmbosBodor at Teheran, 
to have an audience with the Shah and describe to bim the 
miseries of his Zoroastrian subjects. Rawlirison obtained a 
reduction of 100 tomdm annually wrung from Yazd and 
Kirinan. 

Another interview with the Shah was granted to a few 
members of tlie Bomliay community, supported by E. B. 
Eastwick and Henry Itawlinson, at lluckmghatn Palace, in 
June 187;i. Tlie Shall was pleased to give a sympathetic 
attention to tfie memorial presented by the Parsi deputation, 
and ‘if he finds,’says the reply, 'that your co-religionists are 
subject to any undue severities, be will take care tliat redress 
is afforded them.’ But, in spite of the kind dispositions of the 
prince, no change took place, and even a iiressing appeal 
through the medium of the British Ambassador at Teheran did 
not reach tiic royal ear. 

It was only in 1882 that Dinsha Petit, the President of the 
Persian Zoroastrian Amelioration Fund, received llirough R. 
Thomson, of Hie British F.mbassy, the welcome news that the 
royal firman abolished thejwj/o-tax and relieved the Zoroastriar 
conuiiunilies of its payment, beginning with ‘ilst March 1882. 
The firman was given at Teheran in the month of August 1882. 
Thus ended their long campaign of twenty-five years, which 
had cost the Persian Amelioralion Fund more than ljil09,f>(14 
(£10,0(1(1) (for all jiarticuiars on the abolition of the jizpa, set 
B. B. Patel, Parsec Prakash [Gujarati], pp. 0f>7-002). 

The devoted agent, Manakji Limji Antaria, diet: 
in 1890. II in sueeeHsor was Tir Andaz KhorHcnd. 
an Iranian by birth, who died three years later. 
He worked at Yazd and Kirman, where he starte< 
the Anjuman naseri. After him the Conimitte( 
appointed Ardasliir Edalji, who worke<l till 1896. 
From that time there has been no paid agent. 
The affairs of tlie Iranian community are now 
managed by small committees appointed by tli 
Bombay Fund, which has a capital of 287,600 
rupees, and i.ssues reports. 

At Bombay there is a dharamsdla (‘inn’) at 
Chaupati for the u.se of destitute Iranians wlr 
come to India to find employment and help (1881); 
and an agydrl (‘fire-temple’) for the exclusive 
benefit of the Persian Zoroastrians. The head- 
priest is an Iranian mobed, and the ritual is purely 
Iranian. 

5. Religion.—The Zoroastrians having lost for 
ever tlieir political independence, we have now to 
describe the conditions under which they were 
allowed to outlive their national liberty and pro¬ 
fess their religion. 

At the time of the Arab invasion, Zoroastrianism, 
divided by sectarian controversies, was exposed to 


the risk of perishing. The contact of Cbristian.s 
and Jews had created religdoiis feuds and qnaneis, 
and the primitive Zoroastrian doctrine wus altered 
to such an extent that modern scholars have inucli 
difficulty in distinguishing t,he pure elements of 
the Mazdeean creed from foreign ones. To those 
sectarian controversies must also be added the 
intolerance of the Zoroastrian priesthood to¬ 
wards Persian sects such as the Manielneans 
and Gnostics — an intolerance which made them 
hateful. 

‘Persecution had stirred up feelings of bitter hatred against 
the established religion and the dyriascy that supported its 
>ppressions and caused the Aral> conquest to appear in the 
iglit of a deliverance ’ ((^f. T. W. Arnold, 2Vte Preaching of 
Islam, l.oridoii, 18181, pp. 177-184). 

Zoroastrianism did not disappear at once; the 
Magians were tolerated and treated like ‘ the 
people of the book.’ In support of this statement, 
we may quote ab Babulhuri: 

‘ It seeniH that tile Caliph Umar had some doubts as to how 
; Ought to deal with tliem, but ■Ai)ilu'r-Bal.iman b. Awf sprang 
to his feet and cried: "1 bear witness of the Apostle of God 
that he said ; Deal with them as ye tleal with the people of the 
Book ” ‘ (cd. dc Goeje, Leyden, 18Wi, p. 2(i7). 

We nave another examjile in the treaty con¬ 
cluded wdth the peojtle of Dabil in Armenia. The 
safety of the lives of the Christians, Magians, and 
Jews was guaranteed as well as their jirojierty, 
churches, temples, and city-walls, as long as they 
consented to pay the land- and the poll-tax. Con¬ 
versions, it seems, were not compulsory at first, 
some were quite free, esjiecially in the higher 
classes, and took place even before tlie conquest, 
such as that of Salman, one of the very first con¬ 
verts and a revered comjianion of the Prophet, to 
whom he was most serviceable at the siege of 
Meilina on account of his talents in engineering 
and military science. He gave u)) Zoroastrianism, 
forsaking his father and his luxurious liome at 
Isfahan. The bent of his mind had led him to 
study religions, and in his youth he had frequented 
Cliristian sanctuaries. 

After the defeat of Qadisiyya, four thousand 
soldiers from the shores of tlie Caspian Sea em¬ 
braced Islam, joined the Arabs, whom they helped 
in the conquest of Jalula, and settled afterwards 
among Muslims in Ktifa. It seems that the great 
influx of Persian converts made Omar anxious, as 
he could not reasonably trust them. His forebod¬ 
ings were unfortunately fulfilled ; he died the 
victim of a Persian convert. 

The great number of converts is explained by 
Arnold {ojj. cit. np. 177-180), who points out the 
simplicity and elasticity of Islam, the numerous 
eschatological ideas borrowed from Zoroastrianism, 
and the relief from the purifications and elaborate 
ritualism imposed by that religion ; and it is quite 
certain that the bulk of the conversions were 
voluntary. But all converts were not sincere; 
the famous I bn al-Minjafl’a ajjpears to have been a 
bad Muslim, and, sj)eaking of Mihyar, a native of 
Daylam, al-Karim ibn Buhran remarked that by 
embracing Lslam ‘ he had merely i)as.sed from one 
corner of hell to another’ (Ibn Kiiallikan, tr. de 
SJane, London, 1842-71, i. 432 and iii. 51) (8th 
cent.). Ibn aJ-Muqafl'a was one of the ten most 
eloquent writers of Arabic, and with this combined 
a thorough knowledge of Pahlavi. He was put to 
death about A.D. 760. 

E. G. Brownie has admirably defined the period 
of the two or three centuries which followed the 
Arab conquest; tliat p(!riod is generally supposed 
to be a blank page in the intellectual life of the 
people. 

‘ It is, on the contrary,’ he says, ‘ a period of immense and 
unique interest, of fusion between the old and the new, of 
transformation of forms and transmigration of idoan, but in no 
wise of stagnation or death. Politically, it is true, I’cisia 
ceased for a while to enjoy a separate national exiHlcncc, being 
merged in that great Muhammadan Empire which stremluil 
from Gibraltar to the Joxartes, but in the intellectual doinuiu 
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she soon began to assert the supreniaey to which the ability 
and subtlety of her people entitled {Literary History of 
Persia, London, 1902ff.,i. 204). 

In fact, the Persian converts were to give firm 
ness and strength to Islam (Dozy, L'Islamisrne, p. 
156), The Arab and I'ersian scholars have at their 
disposal ample materials for that stuily, but as 
regards the status of the Zoroastrian communities 
the information is meagre and disappointing. The 
historian has simply to register the rapid decline 
of the creative faculties in their members, and to 
be grateful that, in spite of the most terrible per¬ 
secutions and centuries of ignorance, some frag- 
rrjcnts of their religious literature have been pre¬ 
served down to the present time. 

At lirst, as we have already remarked, liberty 
of worship was not denied to the Zoroastrians. 
The fire-temples, even when their destruction was 
ordered by law, were not much injured, and severe 
nunishments were sometimes inflicted by the 
Muhammadan authorities upon those who at- 
temiited to overthrow or damage them. The 
high-priests were still important personages; the 
Pahlavi literature continued to be cultivated for 
several centuries; and, if the most valuable books 
of the fSasanian period disappeared through the 
carelessness of the priests ana the <M)niempt of the 
Arabs, some souvenirs of that period have been 
ireserved, and we can glean from the post-Sasanian 
iterature information as to the position of the 
proscribed religion. 

As an example we may cite from the Pahlavi 
Dufistdn-t Dmi/c the opinion of MfmuScihar, son of 
Yiuliin-Yim, the high-|)rieHt of Kins and Kirman 
in the 9th century. According to another Pahlavi 
M'ork of the same century, the Dhikarl, the high- 
priest, ‘ the mobed of mobedfi,' was a sort of supreme 
pontiir, whose decisions w<!re listened to by the 
Faithful {Dlnknr{, ed. Sanjana, Bombay, lS74ff., 
ling. tr. p. 69). We can trust Manu.scihar to 
disclose to us the real status of the communities. 

‘That which you ordered to wTite about the way of knowing 
and uriderKlatidiiig not being for any one else but for your 
servant, was owing to yo\ir atTe(;tion, and for the sake of kind 
regard ; but on account of the imiiortance of truth it is more 
expressly to be regarded as Ixnng proper to write also to other 
Hjiiritual men, as to the learning wliiiih is more fully studied by 
them. For, even with the pi rplexing struggle of tlie fiejicl, 
and the grievous devastation and collapse which have happened 
to religious peoyde, after all, through the persistence of the 
sacred beings even now there are pontiffs, yiriests, high-jmests. 
Judges, and also other religions leailers of those of the religion 
in various quarters. Moreover, the other yiriests and syiiritual 
men here enumerated have well considered the commentary 
(zand) of the text {nidnsar) which is muttered, are acqiiaiuted 
with opinions exjilaining the religion, and arc, in many yilaces, 
the cause of preferring good works ’ (Dafififcin-i l)inik,i. 6-7, 
tr. West. SBE xviii. [188‘2] 6f.X 

Passing over three centuries, w'e shall now turn 
our attention to the northern part of Persia, 
Azarbaijaii, at Kai, the capital of ancient Media, 
the Ra^ha of the Aveata {Yasna, xix. 18; Ven- 
diddd, i. 15), one of the most flourishing cities of 
the East, next to Baghdad. It had been the 
theatre of Muhammadan sectarian struggles: 
Khanifites, Sliali'ites, and Sbi'ites had killed each 
otlier in its streets. In 1220 it was pillaged by 
denghiz Khan’s hordes. In spite of all these evils, 
t he small Zoroastrian community had endeavoured 
to maintain its integrity (I3th cent.). 'J’iie high- 
prie.st had still retained the title of Maubad 
Maubaddn, and had among his discijdes the author 
of a Persian poem on Zoroaster’s life, who is our 
best informer. 

This author was young Zartusht, son of Bahram, son of Paju. 
Bahrain him.self was a well-read mohrd and an astrologer; a« 
for Zurtiisht, he was conversant with the Pahlavi language, and 
cfiuld read a book wherein were recorded the chief evente of 
the world, and the great deeds of the ancestors and kings, along 
with the exydanation of Avesta and Zend and an account of the 
birth and events of the life of the prophet Zoroaster (cf. Kosen- 
berg, Zardtusht ydma, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 2). 

That book, however, had grown old, and men 
were no longer able to read it, and an old mobed 


advised the young man to put it into verse; lest 
the traditions—the origin of wliich nobody could 
remember, no one being able to understand their 
writing—might be lost. 

‘Thou wilt do well to turn them Into verse,' says the old 
man, ‘In a yuire style and in Persian writing. Thou wilt 
adorn this holy law with thy skill and restore rites and holy 
laws.' 

We see how much rites and laws had suftered in 
the 13th cent. ; they were doomed to sufi’er still 
more through Timur’s invasion. 

It was in the end of tbe 15th cent, that the inter 
course with the Parsis of India was renewed. The 
exodtis of the little hand of refugees to tbe shore.s 
of Gujarat had not been the only one (8th cent.) ; 
others had lied to foreign countries in que.st of 
security and liberty of conscience, hut all record of 
them is lost; no one can trace the ^jlace of their 
settlements or tell tlie sad tale of their vicissitudes 
and collapse. Now and then the historian catches 
a glim]>se of the intercourse of Iranians with India. 

In the 14th cent., Mahyar, a traveller from the city of Uchh, 
on the Indue, stayed six j ears with the herhads of Sistkn ; he 
was taugdit by them the Zoroastrian faith and returned to India, 
lie brought with him a copy of the Veiididad which had been 
made in Sistan in 1‘205, by one Anlashir Bahmari. From this 
coiiy other coyiies were made. The oldest now extant are coyiies 
niade on a (Jainhay MS of the Veiididad brought by Mahyar 
(14th cent.). 

Westergaard says {Zend-Avesta, Copenhagen, 
1854, Introd. p. 22) that the Parsis never troubled 
themselves with tlie books on which their faith 
was based. Had it not been for the comniuiiieation 
with Persia in modern times, Anijnetil would prob¬ 
ably not have found in India a vestige of a book. 
It IS said elsewhere that, if those hook.s had not 
been brought to India before the siege of Kirman, 
none would have survived in I’ersia. 

It was at the suggestion of Changah Sli.^li, tlie 
ddvnr (‘head-man’) of the Ihirsis of Navsari, that 
me.ssengers were sent to Persia in order to olitain a 
satisfju tory solution of several questions concern¬ 
ing religion and forims of ceremonies. In the year 
A.I). 1478 the l^arsis of ISavsari, Surat, Broach, 
(\amhay, and Ankleswar agreed to send Naiiinan 
Iloshang, a layman of Broach, to the learned 
dasiurs and rnobeds of Persia. Some passages of 
the answers transmitted by the Iranian hiadhren 
help us to see the ]>osition of the Zoroastrian 
(communities at that time under the rule of tlie 
Turkomans. The Iranians patheticcally dticlared : 

‘ From Ka.vhmarB up to thiH day, no time has been harder and 
more caUimitouH than the end of this millennium ; and neither 
the period of Zohfik TAzi, nor that of AfrA-syAb, nor that of the 
Sorcei-er Tftr, nor that of Alexander the Greek,—of whom the 
Creator Hormazd says that they are gross sinners—no period 
has been worse than the end of this millennium, of which 
Hormazd has made mention, of which 847 years have already 
passed. Moreover, at this time the faithful have little help to 
perforin meritorious actions in the path of Hormazd ; and only 
a little of Nirang, Barsam, l'urifi(»tion, Purity, and Abstinence 
has remained; the rest has gone out of use' (Patel, in Canut 
Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1900, p. 171 f.). 

In a letter brought by Nariman, they similarly 
deplore their condition: 

‘Among us, poor persons, there are four or five individuals 
who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But which is original 
Is not known, for this reason, that, owing to oppression and 
tyranny, our fortunes, bodies, and clothes have all been con¬ 
taminated’ (Bombay University MS of Uarab Ilormuzdiar’s 
Itimyat, i. fob 13^, ll. 6f.), 

One of the messages—the first—concludes with 
a pre.8sing invitation. 

* Wo wish that two intelligent priests may come hither, and 
study the Pahlavi writings, and distinguish the proper from the 
improper.’ The traveller is carefully guided. ‘ As to the route, 
the land-route is short, and from Kandahir to SlslAn the dis¬ 
tance is short, aud from SistAn to Yezd there is no fear' (Patel, 
yjK cit. p. 172). 

Nariman Hft.shang seems to have enjoyed the 
journciy, as in I486 lie went a second time to Persia 
m order to elucidate new questions. It is stated 
'll this reply that, 

since many ’years the Faithful of Persia, who are few in 
number, are very anxious and desirous, that they may receive 
some clue to the'existence of the Faithful In any other country’ 
(Patel, loo. eit.). 
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In 1511 a third epistle came from Persia. The 
Zoroastrians of Iran had found their co-religionists’ 
silence very long. 

‘Until the decline of the Arab dynasty and the BuccesBion of 
the Turku, we did not know whether the' Faitliful existed in the 
country of India. . . . Thirty-five years previouB to this date, 
the late Narlui&n Ildshan^ came here, brin^jirig with him lettera 
addressed to us by the late Behr&nishflh, and Chanpah 8h&h, 
and by the assembly of the Faithful and the head-priests. We 
had sent our reply twenty-nine years ago, written by Ndshtrw&n 
Khusrb and Marzbftn Aspandykr. You have not written tons 
anything during this lotig interval of years, and we do not know 
anything of the condition of the Faithful on your side' (Patel, 
op. ait. p. 172 f.). 

Inquiries and explanations were made in this 
way down to the year 1768. The collection of the 
rejilies or ex})lanati()n8 is named Rivayats, or re¬ 
ports. Twenty-tA\’o such Riodyats were formetl 
out of the explanations brought from Persia from 
1478 to 1768. These Rhmynts form our most 
precious source of information on the customs of 
the two communities, and tlirough them old works, 
fragments of the most prticious books of sacred 
literature, found their way to India, jumbled up 
with que.stions of i)ure ritmilism or social life. 
Now and then Per.sian travellers iiappencd to come 
to (lujarat. Two I'ersians, Kaus and Asfad, 
visittid Navsari in 1536 and WTote a poem, a coi)y 
of which is in the Mulla Piroz Library at Hombay. 
Later on Ardaslnr Ivinmiiii was summoned to the 
Mughal court by Akbar in order to help the com¬ 
piler of tlie Farhang-i Jahdnglri (end of the 16th 
(!ent.). In 1614 a dastnr naimul Azar Kaivun bin 
Azar OoHp died at Patna at tlie age of Sr). IL? had 
disciples, and Muhamimulans and Hindus are said 
to luive joined the latter (ef. Ddbistdn, tr. Shea and 
Troyer, Paris, 1843, i. 87, 88, 80). In the 18th cent. 
(26tii Nov. 1720) a mobeA, .Lamas{> \Tlayati, came 
to India. Me vainly attempted t,o enlighten his 
co-religionists in matters (d religion (Patfd, Parser, 
Frakash, j). 23 ; Amjuc.til du Perron, Zcvd Avrsta., 
I’aris, 1771, Prelim. Discourse, p. 327). He brought 
severiil rcdigious books, a Pjihlavi Vrndulnd wliicli 
served Ampietil’s teacher, Dastur Darab, and is 
(lie one from which his famous translation was 
dictated, ilaniasp found that there was a diU’erence 
of one month between the Persian ami the Indian 
Zoroastrians in the roz 'ninh (‘ calendar’) reckoning. 
It is the starting-point of the kablsah or ‘ intercala¬ 
tion ’ controversy (see art. Cai.KNDAU [Persian]). 
He was able to teach Avesta to three inttdligent 
jiriests—Dastur Darab Oooniana of Surat, Dastur 
.lamas)I Asii of Navsari, and a dastur of Proaeh 
(firobably Dastur Fardunji) : then he went back 
to Persia. In 1736 a bl/u/ni named Jamshid, con¬ 
versant, with astronomical calculations, took up 
the reform of the Indian calendar. During the 
long discussion of the kablsah, which lasted for 
more than a century, ajijdications were often made 
to Muhammadan authorities, e.g. I.Iilji Nasliam 
Isfahani and Aglul Muhammad Sliiistari. All this 
show s that tlie (iabars were not absolutely ignorant. 

The (Lrbars, who were so communicative with 
their Indian brethren, carefully kept aloof from 
the non-Zoroastrians. All the travedlcrs have re¬ 
corded this reserve, which was based upon the 
principles of self-defence, 

‘ Never,’ says Chinon, ‘ was the Cabbala of the Jews 80 averse 
to diBcloHing its secrets or so jealous of unveiling the myeterjea 
of its Bcicnoe as the Oaures, or ancient Fire-worshippers, are 
careful to conceal their religion from those who ask for informa¬ 
tion. I have been obliged, in order to learn from them the 
little I know of it, to go many times to their place and to dis¬ 
semble, leat they might Buspect the design 1 had’ {Relations 
nouvelles du Levant, Lyons, 1071, p. 42!)). ‘They know by 
heart a big book written in characterH differing from those of 
Persian or Arabic. They could read it, but they used to say 
that they did not understand it, and therefore held it in still 
greater reverence, stating that it sufficed that the words of 
their prayers to God could be heard by Him alone ’ (ih. p. 437). 

It was with a Gabar of Yazd that Chardin was able to con¬ 
verse, and almost to obtain the sacred books. ThatMagian was 
one of the most erudite among the Isfahani Oabars. lie used 
to read some passages to the stranger every day out of a book 


for which he asked ‘ 15fM) livres.' Chardin was allowed to keep 
the manuscript for three months, and, as he would not spend 
so much money on its purchase, the man disappeared (l oyai/cx 
en Perse, iii. 128). Daulier found the Gabars so reserved alMnii 
their religion that it was difficult to obtain any certain informa¬ 
tion (Beautez de la Perse, p. f)2). Sanson was able to ascertain 
that the tenets of their relijflon were consigned to parchments, 
the contents of which their Magians, or priests, read to tiie 
community on some octuisions, and they considered it a point 
of religion not to show them to any one. Their mysteries and 
creeil were known only to their Magiaps, who were not more 
clever than the bulk of the community {Etat pr^.sent du royaume 
de Perse, p. 257). Chardin was, in fact, the most successful 
of the travellers, and he lost a unique opportunity of securing 
the Avesta books. 

We have no reason to be surprised at the care 
taken to conceal the teachings of their religion, or 
at the obscurity in which their beliefs are involved, 
in view of the oblivion of their sacred language. 
It was in a sense the logical consequence of some 
of their religious injunctions. If we consult the 
old treatises, we find in them strict regulations to 
coniine the teaching of the sacred language and 
the tejiets of their religion to adejits alone. Some 
very curious things are said in tlie iSad Par on this 
subject. 

The characters of the Avesta had to be tauglit to those of the 
good religion ‘in the fir(*.scnce of priestH and teacherH, so as to 
read, and that no error mav continue in the iSiniyiies and Yasts ’ 
(ch. xcviii. ; tr. VVe.st, SBE xxiv. (18S:)J 359 1.). 

The inconip(!tence of the ju'iest in tejiching is 
referred to in the, following verses, sucli ineomjie- 
tence being considered as a sin, according to the 
words of Ormazd to Zoroaster : 

‘As to every prie.st and teacher who commits a blunder in 
teaching those of the good religion, I make him just as far from 
heaven us the width of the earth ’ (it.). 

'rbe |>ri(!sts, moreover, were not allowed to teach 
I’.ahlavi to every one. 

‘Zaratust enquired of Honnazd thns : “To whom is it proper 
to teach Puhlavii"’ And Horinazd, the good and iiropitioiis, 
gavf a nqilv thus: “To every one who is of thy family', an 
olhcialing priest, a higli-jirieat, a s|iiitt,iuil chief, and every one 
who is an inti lligent priest. Besides these that, 1 have men- 
tione«l, if one teaelies it to of tiers it, is a great sin for liim ; and 
if he has performed many dnlies and good works, the end for 
liiin may still he hell ” ’ (do xeix. 2-1). 

W(! can easily understand that tlie more the 
Zoroastrians were jterseculed, the more they kept 
aloof from the non-Zuroastrians. In fact, any in¬ 
tercourse ■witli the latter was forbidden to the true 
believer. About that we iind in the yi'icb in- 

jnnetions which were as useful to the luethren of 
i'ersia as to those of India, wlio had just ex|>eri- 
enced tlie eH'cetH of the conquest of Cfujarat hy the 
Muhanimad.ms ; the main point was to kec[) tlie 
faith of the forefathers. A Rivdynt of Sluquir 
liharncha tells that, if a Zoroastrian was forced 
to bectime a Muhammadan with his family, it was 
better for him to jioison himself and bis family 
than to give lip bis religion, lint if, after t he Zoro¬ 
astrian had elianged bis religion, lie wislied to bo 
re-a<lmitled among his co-religionists, he should be 
received after making bim jiray n pairt and giving 
baraSnum (Nariman Unshnng Rivdyat, 15tlicent.). 
Yet conversion to Zoroastrianism was allowed. 
A non-Zoroastri.'iii could be admitted to the Zoro- 
a.strian religion if willing to observe carefully its 
laws, and provided that no harm was thereby done 
to the community (Kdiis Mahydr Rivdyat, 16th 
cent,). The last sentence is suggestive, and shows 
a great deal of discrimination in the leaders. Above 
all, the Zoroastrian was enjoined to guard himself 
against contact with a non-Zoroastrian. A Zoro¬ 
astrian should purify himself with cow’s urine 
(ntrang) after touching a non-Zoroastrian (Kam- 
din Shdpiir Rivdyat, 16th cent.). Some other regu¬ 
lations, such as the following, have even a ]iolemic 
character : a Zoroastrian should not partake of any 
food prepared by a non-Zoroastrian, even wiien 
travelling (Kdiis Mdhydr Rivdyat), neither of ghl 
(clarified butter), nor of honey prepared by non- 
Zoroastrians (ih.) ; fruit touched by the latter has 
to be waslied before it is eaten (Nariman Hoshang 
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Rivdyat) ; even 80, a Zoroasitrian ehould not use 
an earthen or copper \itenHi] made hy a non-Zoro- 
astrian except after Jiaviri}^ washed it tliree times ; 
and a duftlur must not cook foo<l in an earthen 
vessel made by a non-Zoroastrian (Kails Mdhi/dr 
liivdi/at). It was necessary, tlierefore, for the 
Faithful to protect themselves against the impure, 
iniscliicwous non-Zoroastrians, or Dnrvands. At 
the end of tlie 15th cent, and on the eve of the lOth, 
we tind in the Rivdyat of Nariman lldsliang tli* 
following privilege alhnved to the Indian brethren 
—a privilege used, no doubt, by the Iranians during 
their daily life of struggle and misery. 

' If a noii-ZorouBtriaii is c,oimuil,tin(; ^rreat sina and causing: 
harm to Zoroastrians and dt)eH not listen to reason, and if a 
Zoroastriaii kills iiiin, he shall not be coiisidcre<l guilty of 
murder ’(for all these references, see the Bomhay University My 
of Dariib 1 lormuzdiar's Jlivdpat). 

The correspondence with the brethren of India, 
HO active during I he rule of the Sefavid kings, 
slackened during the Afghan invasions. 'I'he last 
messenger in the 18th cent., Kaii.s Itustam Jalal of 
liroach, t(»ok with him his son, the famous Mullii 
Firuz, who has hdt an account of his journey 
(Derir.h Icerde tnanjurni). The si(ige <d Kirman |>ut 
a stop to that literary and to all religious inter¬ 
course. 

6 . Social and religious customs. —The Zoro- 
astrians are divided in lh;rsia, as in India, into two 
classes—laymen (hikdlns) and priests (alhornans). 
We liave seen their unhappy fate, and the ruin of 
their national life. Tlieir social life was a failure. 
In many oafies they were obliged to conceal their 
religions faith and to feign to a<lopt Islam. Even 
in the liivdynts we find permi.ssion to practi.se dis¬ 
simulation. ‘ If a man i.s obliged to b<H*ome a 
Muhammadan by force and if be has no faith in 
the Muhammadan religion, he cannot be called a 
Muliammadan ’; and w’e liave seen that the re- 
admission of the renegade into the (tommunity 
was easily granted. Some of the hikdnis sent their 
children abroad in order to have tlicm brought up 
in their owm faith. 

i. Laymen (bihdlmt).—Hho modus mvendi of the 
Iranian Zoroastrians has in genenil improved since 
tlie middle of tlie 19th cent. ; yet at Vazd and 
Kirman they continue to live in sej)arate quarters, 
and are still k(q*t at a distam^e by the Muhamma¬ 
dans. Their position, in the main, is respectable ; 
they are no longer agriculturists only, but mer¬ 
chants ; and their trade with India has been the 
8our(;e of fortune to some of tliein, an«l has even 
added (at least at Yazd) to the commercial nqnita- 
tion of the <nty, althoiigli they still labour under 
certain restrictions—being forbidden, for example, 
to sell food in the bazaars. 

Tliey oncijgv (al, YazilX nays Uord Ourzon, a po»ition not un¬ 
like the Cliiiiese cuvxprndoreH and ag^eiits in the Treaty ports of 
Ja))an, the hulk of tlie forei),m trade jiasHiiig: tJiroiigh their iiaiid.s 
(Persia, ii. 241). Some of them are naturalized Briti.sii sijlijeeUs. 
E. O. Browne lias piven many intcreBtini.: ddailsof tlieirlife, vvliieh 
he was able to learn during the time he resided amongst tliem 
at Yazd and Kirman (of. A Year amoiiiisi the I'ersinns, r.hs. 13, 
14, 16, 16). Otiier travellers have added valuable information 
since 18H7 (cf. ./ackson, Persia, Past and Present, pv. 3.')3-400, 
and Malcolm, Fine Years in a Persian Tmini, passim). 

At Yazd the head of the community is [1912] Ardashir Mihra- 
ban, a wealthy merchant. lie is the iTesident of the Xasr-i- 
Anjuman of Yazd, and an inlluential representative of the Irani 
ZoroustriaiiB. Ardashir Mihrahaii was obliged to become a 
naturalized Britiah subject to obtain certain liberties; in 1907, 
Arbab JamshTd, a merchant at Teheran, was elected deputy of 
the National Persian Assembly. It is known that the elections 
have been made by college.^ ; (1) of the provinces, (2) of the 
communities. Tlie jiolitical inequalities of the Galiurs have 
totally disappeared, and the Zoroastrians are gradually regaining 
all their civil righto and their equality before the law and further 
liberty of cult. 

(a) Ci’re/trioiiics .—The chief ceremonial occasions 
in aGabar family are the same as in a Farsi family 
(see art. Par.sus). For a de.scription of tliem we 
must refer to the accounts of the first European 
travellers, although we cannot place much reliance 
on them, the Occidentals being always more or less 


inclined to tax the Gabars with an exaggerated 
degree of ignorance or superstition. As regaids 
then- religiou.s practice.s, intimately connected as 
they are with their social cu.stoms, we may refer 
to t heir Hivdyats, or corresj)oruience with tlieir 
hrethren in India; for, though these liivayats 
contjiin no graphic account, they are still the best 
and .sure.st source of information in matters of 
their own faith. 

'Jiie ceremonies which mark the life of a Gabar 
are:-—(1) iiie investiture of the. sudra and kustl, 
called the ruiujot in India, and sudra kusti dudan 
in Fersia (cf. Jackson, up. cit. p. 1180 f., where it is 
stated that the wearing of the sudra, and even the 
formal inve.stiture of the kustl, are not common at 
Yazd).—(2) Tlie marruiye ceremony, strijiped of 
the Hindu finery and pageant imposed on tlie 
I’ersian refugees by the liana of Saiijan, and re- 
duceil to prayers and admonitions (Jackson, pp. 
J84-JSG). Aliy marriage with noii-ZoroasIrians is 
still strictly prohibited, as Chardin ha.s pointed out. 
The Gabars, he says, could not iiiarry wives of 
another laitli ; they asserted tliat the wife wjis to 
be by education and birth of the same religion and 
race as tlic husband (Voyages en Rerse, iii. 128). 
—(.S) Funerals. —'I'lie funeral rites are conducted 
in Iran, as in India, accoiding to the juire A vesta 
form (Jackson, H87-89S). Most of the questions 
sent to Iran liy the me.sscngers of the i’arsi anju- 
mans of Gujarat referred to funeral rites, prayers, 
jiurilications, ami dis|»osal of the dead on the plat¬ 
forms of the dakhmas. These dakhmas have been 
describc'd by many travellers, who have even .seen 
the inside and have given us jiarliculars as to their 
structure, lu Fersia, the Zoroastrians could not 
ensure the inviolability of their dakhmas and keep 
at a res[>ectful dist,ance the curious wayfarers or 
rniscliievouK Muhammadans, as tlieir co-religion- 
ist.s endeavoured to do in India, and at last suc¬ 
ceeded in tloing under Jiritish rule. 

The dakhmas in Persia are not numerous: at Tazd, there are 
6 —4 old ones and 2 in use. At Kirman we have to note a cluster 
of 9 towerB: 3 are in use ; 6 are old and out of repair. At 
Teheran there is a dakhma built at the experiRe of the Bombay 
Fund (A.Y. 12.'>l=^A.n. 1S61). There iB likewise a very ancient 
dakhma near Rai, about 30 feet high, but with neither door, 
(or central )>it to receive the hones), uor saffri. The 
paris are arranged in rectangles instead cd wheel-fashion (from 
the censuB of the PerBian Amelioration Fund ; cf. Browne, A 
Year amorKjst the Persians, 88{., and JackBon, 439 f.). 

(/>) /Jress. —'I’he dress of the modern Zoroastrians 
in Fersia is carefully described hy liouturn-Schindler 
(op. cU. 68f.). 'I'lie people still retain the custom 
of Aveuring dark colours pointed out by ancient 
travellers. 'I'lie men wear the turban, or dastar, 
rolled uj) around a small cap ; the kolsi, or black 
wool caji of tlie Fersians, is adopted only at 'reheran, 
Kaslian, tShlraz, and Fnsliire ; they put on the 
pendra (mod. Fers. pirdhan), ‘.shirt,’ over their 
sudra (‘sacred sliirt’), and tie tlie kustl (‘sacred 
thread’) on their naked body; the trousers are 
called tonbun. There are three other garments: 
the dotui, a mere jacket, short and wadded ; the 
alkalyk, another sort of jacket worn under a third 
called kema. A shal (mod. Fers. sal) is pa.ssed 
over the kema. The stockings and shoes have 
Persian names. 

'I'lie women retain the ancient custom of winding 
pieces of cloth around their head, ‘ fagotiics k la 
negligence,’ as Daiilier says (p. 51), and of using 
the same ‘nipjies colorees’ mentioned by liaphaeJ 
du Mans (Etat de la Fersc en JGGO, p. 43). They 
W'ear five diHorent head-cloths : the thin jul-shiv- 
sar is bound round tlie head like a cap and kept in 
place by the lac.hek (which is a riblion rather than 
a cloth) tied under tlie chin. The daslmdl-sar fall* 
on the shoulders, and is fastened under tlie chin ; 
in fact, the head of a woman is visible only from 
the oye-browa to the chin ; the brow is covered by 
the maknd. The women wear the kusti over the 
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shoulders on the under shirt, Avhicli is not the 
sudra^ but is called shiv-kusti ; over the shiv-k^istl 
is worn the short sliirt or pendra. The women do 
not wear petticoats, ])nt trousers called s/ieh>ar, 
made of coloured cloth, either wadded or light, 
according to the season ; they are broad and loose, 
but are drawn in tightly about the ankles. The 
tight-fitting jacket with narrow sleeves is called 
imvdsukh. The other jackets have I’ersian names. 

The women of rank, when they go out, throw over 
themselves a veil of striped stull’, blue and white, 
called chddar, which is worn only by the poorest 
Muhammadans. The other women, viz. the towns¬ 
women, go out unveiled; a Muhammadan never 
looks at them, as he considers them imj)ure. 

(c) Education. —After having so often alluded to 
the ignorance of the Gabars, let us consider their 
intellectual status during the great (‘ampaign made 
by Manakji Limji Antaria in favour of the amel¬ 
ioration of the lot of bis co-religionists. Iloutum- 
iSchindler gives reliable information (p. 82). At 
that time very few Irani /oroasti ians couhl read 
the Avesta characters ; in the province of Kirman 
there was only one man, tlie da-dur, who could read 
Zend; at Yazd there were several. All excejit 
the agriculturi.sts could read ajid write modern 
I'ersian ; many had some knowledge of Arabic. 
Among the women it would have been hard tolind 
one who could eithc.r read or w'rite. Some laymen 
were conversant with astrology, and knew as much 
of astronomy as was required for astrological cal¬ 
culations. They could, with the hel]» of the astro¬ 
labe, find the hititude of a place within a degree. 
They had limited notions of geography ; all tlieir 
knowledge' of history was derived from h’irdausi. 
A few coil Id study the Ai’Cfita, Dasdtir, Ddlustdn, 
Dlnkart, and such other works, but (jiiite superli<;i- 
ally. All the clas.s-books and the Qu’ran came 
from India. A Kirmaiii or Yazdi Zoroastrian was 
not permitted to atteiujit to read the Qidran in the 
presence of a Muhammadan, and no copy would be 
sold to him. The improvenumt, even simte the 
beginning of the 2()th cent., is notable. Now there 
are t) schools in Yazd, Kirman, and Teheran. At 
Yazd th(‘ie are 6 schools: a large madra.sa built 
at tlie exjiense of Ardashir Mirhaban’s father (140 
]iu))ils) ; another where Avesta and I'higlish are 
taught (58 pupils) ; Khurrumshah (84 jmj)ils) ; Taft 
(24 pupils); Sarfabad (82 j)upils); Mubarka (no 
pu[)ils). These six schools are branches of the 
Yazdi madrasa. At Kirman arc: two schools, 
one near the Atash-llahram (82 pupils); and one 
at Zufar (19 jmpils). At d'eheran there is one 
school built by N. M. Petit (18 j)U])ils). 

ii. I’liJK.ST.s {nihAjni(t7is ).— "J'he niodorn Iranian 
priesthood is the humble representative of the grea,t, 
clergy of thoSasanian j)eriod, but one wouhl hardly 
recognize in the [)ersecuted mobeds of Yazd Jind 
Kirman the dasturs and advisers of the mighty 
kings of bei.sia. Immediately after the Arab con¬ 
quest, the priests were not ill-treated by the Mu¬ 
hammadans ; we have seen that in the 0th cent, 
there were still inoheds and ervada who had learnt, 
the mantras and studied the commentaries. They 
were men of positi(m, and were allowed to take a 
share in the religious discussions held in the pre¬ 
sence of the Khalifs themselves. This is proved by 
the ULamd-i-Isldm (ed. Mold, Fragmens relatifs d 
la religion de Zoroastre, Paris, 1829, pj). 1-10; tr, 
Vullers, Fragrnente iiber die Religion aes Zor’on.ster, 
Bonn, 1881, pp. 43-67), in which is preserved a con¬ 
troversy between Mazdamn priests and Muham¬ 
madan doctors in the presence of Ali; and again by 
the Mdtiqdn-l-gujastak Abdlish (ed. and tr. Bar- 
th^lemy , Paris," 1887), which relates another contro¬ 
versy between a Zendik_ called Abalish and the 
Zoroastrian high-priest Atfir Farnbarg before the 
great Khalif al-Ma'mfln, whose taste for disputes 


on the merits of different religions is attested by al- 
Mas'udi {Prairies d'Or^ ed. IJarbier de Meynard, 
Paris, 1861-77, i. 80). 

The pre.sence of the Zoroastrian priests was thus 
tolerated at the court of the Khalifs, and their 
evidence was even accepted in lawsuits—that of a 
mobed in the case of Afshin the heresiarch (9th 
cent.) (cf. Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia, i. 331 f.); 
but tins toleration gradually disappeared, and the 
Zoroastrian priests were taught to expect obedience 
and res])ect from true believers only. The priest¬ 
hood contintied to form a class separated from the 
rest of the community and to recruit new members 
from itself. 

Nevcrthcleas, an example of the poBslbillty of admittinf;; a 
layman into the priestly class is found in the 17th century. 
One daxtur, Ilustain Gushtasp Ardashir, is said to have sprung 
from the laity and not from a priestly family {SUE v. [1S80J 
Introd. p. xxxiii). In the time of this da«iur, the Muhurninudan 
king of I’ersia had ordered a general massacre of ZuroaRtrians, 
imleHS they jirovcd that they were not idol worshippers. 
Hnstain Gushtasp, though a layman, proved this to the satis¬ 
faction of the king, and he was made a dastur. It is (piite in 
L<;e}>ing witli the «ld tradition of the division of men into four 
:las8es, respired by king Ardashir, with the exception of those 
vlio, by special merits for examinations, weie (inalified for a 
profession dilVereni. from that of their forefathers. Such was 
the ease of this Rustam Gushtasp Ardashir. 

In the 17Lli cent., the head-quarteis of the priestly 
class was still Yazd. According to Cliardin {op. 

( it. p. 181), the great pontitlTiad settled there, and 
was called Dastur Dasturdn ; he was an example 
to the other priests who lived with him, and to the 
stmlcnts who formed a seminary under his auspices. 
The Muliammadans allowed this liberty, since the 
iflicers derived handsome presents from such 
toleration. 

'I’Ijc ignorance of the priests is emj)ha.sized by the 
travellers, but in many cases that reputation is due 
to the ignorance of the travellers themselves. Yet, 
as witli the laity, so with the j>riestly cla.ss, a 
general darkening of the intellect was Init too real, 
esjKicially after the siege of Kirman (1794). Wester- 
guard, at Yazd and Kirman, noted that llahlavi 
had been almost forgotten; 11 outum-Schindler, os 
already .stated, found in Yazd some priests who 
could read the Avesta characters, but at Kirman 
only one—the dastur. 

'I'here is now at Yazd a madrasa wdiere Persian 
and Avesta are taught, whilst in the village schools 
Khorda-Avesta aiul Persian only are taught. A 
certain number of young men come to study at 
Boniba-y. As a learned and distinguished priest, 
we must mention Dastur Tir Andaz Ardashir, who 
has translated the Khorda A vesta into Persian. 

The initiatory ceremonies for priesthood are the 
same as in India —navar and nmrtab, with some 
slight (lill'crences in the ritual (cf, art. Parsis). 

At Yazd the mobeds live in a separate quarter ; 
the hilidins are spread over (liHerent villages and 
localities, d'heir duties consist in keeping up the 
sacred lire, the performance of tlie ofhecs and re¬ 
ligious ccrcnionios, and the like. For the distribu¬ 
tion of the work and fees, they proceed as follows. 
Once a year, all the rnobeds hold a niceting at the 
house of the high-priest and assign all the bihdins 
of the dillerent places to as many divisions as there 
are mobeds. Tiiey write down the names of the 
dillerent villages on small 8lii)sof paper, which are 
folded and distributed by a youn;j: mobed to the 
mobeds as in a lottery. The religious ceremonies 
of the locality inscribed on the paper are performed 
by these mobeds and by no one else. Many of the 
mobeds appoint others to their place or ask others 
to help tliem ; but they must always give their 
permission for any substitution. 

A 7nohed who has just been made a navar cannot 
be employed until three years have elapsed aft«r the 
ceremonies have been performed. The distribution 
of work is made yearly, and according to the in¬ 
crease or decrease of the number of the mobeds. 
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Temples. —Fire, the symbol of the Mazdiean faith, 
after having burnt in the Zoroastrian temples of 
the Sasanian period with all j)omp and majesty, is 
now hidden, in Fersia as well as in India, in dwell¬ 
ings whose outside does not difier from that of other 
houses. It is the worshii) of, or rather reverenee 
for, fire professed by the Parsis and Gabars that 
has earned them the a[»pellation of dtn.th-pdrustdn, 
or ‘ fire-worsliij>j»ers,’ given to them by travellers. 
Before the al)oiiti(m of the jizya, their sanetuaries 
were desecrated daily. The history of the post- 
Sasanian tem{)les has still to be written ; the re¬ 
mains of the old tem})le8 are very few, and the 
[)oor modern adardns have nothing to remind us of 
the splendour of the former. 

IL is said that after the battle of Niiiawiind, Kin|? Yazdapird 
fled from Riii and took with iiirn the sacred fire that wa( 
revered in that place, one of the oldest jij/nr of Persia. Hr 
went to Isfahan, then to Kiriiiati, N ishapur, and M«^rv, whert 
he erected, in a place two piirasanirs from the town, a Pf/ra, 
where he enthroned the sacred lire that he had bronpht with 
him. The pyra was ] surrounded hy gardens (fabari, tr. 
Zotenberg, ch, Ixviii,), 

At first the Muhammadans seem to have given 
a real protc.ction to the lire-temples and to luive 
prevented tludi destrmdion. Thus in t he fith cent., 
under the reign of al-Mu'tasim (8:{;>-S12), priests 
and doctors were Hogged Itet^anse they had (lestroyed 
the temple of Sugdh and built a mos(jue in its })l’ace 
(Arnold, Prcdchtpy of Islttin, ]>. 17U). 

At the tirm; of M;is'mii (Hth cent.) ]>yr(P were to 
be found in Irjuj, Pars, Kirmaii, Sist.an, Khorasjin, 
Tabaristan, Azarbaijan, etc. (Masfidi, (sl. Barbier 
(le Meynard, iv. 86): hut on account of the in- 
va.sions and wars the niim})er of the Zoroastrians 
de(‘reas(‘d, and tin* sanctuaries fell into decay. 
'Fravellers hove all recorded how carefully the 
Gahars concealed tluur lire from the ey<; of non- 
Zoroastrians. I'lie e.xception.s are few. (’hiuon 
went to the temjile, hut could not see the fire 
(p. 448), although (’areri saw it {Giro del mitndo, 
1699, j). 184). In modern times, K. G. Browne and 
dacdcson were introduced into the .sanctuaries of 
V'azd and Kirman {A Year amonyat the Persians^ 
pj). 878 f., 441 f., and Persia, Pa.st and Present, 
pl». 366 f.). One of tlie first duties of the Persian 
Amelioration Fund was to repair the fire-temples. 

7. Language.—All the travel bus noted that the 
Gahars hud a language of their own ; they had re¬ 
tained the A vest a (tharacte.rs and their seri])tnres, 
but the Pahbivi language and literature had gradu¬ 
ally disappeared and were rejibiced by a sort of 
jargon, unintelligible to strangers and dill'erent 
from the New Persian. The modern dialect of the 
Persian Zoroastrians is the G/ihrl, .spoken at Yazd, 
Kirman, Kafsiujan, etc. It seems that Hyde knew 
of the existems! of the Gahri (I7’/cra//i l*ersnrum 
. . . rfi/iyferiw Ai.s2e7'iVc, Oxford, 1700, pp. 364-429 ; 
cf. Anqnetil du I’(?rron, Zend-Avesta, ii. 429). 
There ha.s been no literary activity aniong.st the 
Persian Zoroastrians of Yazd and Kirman in recent 
times ; and, though among themselves they con¬ 
tinue to speak the peculiar Gahri dialect, their 
sjKiech in mixed society scarcely differs from that 
of their Muhammadan fellow-citizens, and their 
letters are entirely copied from the ordinary models. 
F. G. Browne stndiea it at Yazd. He says that the 
Ddrl (a.s he calls it) is used by the Gabars only 
among themselves. When they s[>eak their own 
dialect, even a Yazdi Muhammadan cannot under¬ 
stand what they are saying, or can understand it 
only very imperfectly ; it is not written. 

Cf. IIoutum-.SchirKlIer, pp. 57-82, etc. ; E. Q. Urowne, A Year 
amonqsf the /‘ers-irniK, pp. 187, 189, 388. 38'»; Huart, ‘Le 
pr('!ten(1u Di'-h dos I’lirsis do Yezd,’ JA xi. [1888] 29S-:-()2; E. G. 
Browne, A Literary History of Persia, 1. 43, 8(>, 109; Geiger, 
In Girl' 1 . ii. [lS9(i] 3Si f., 404 f., 422; E. G. Browne, ‘A 
Specimen of the Gabri Dialect of Persia,’ JR AS, 1897, pp. 103- 
110 . 

It is also interesting, in this connexion, to note 
tliat the Iranian pronunciation of Avesta differs 


considerably from that current in India. The 
spirants are either despirantized or changed to 
u-sjiirates(5 becoming cither dor d', etc. ; t becomes 
d, and hh becomes nk). Besides becoming t or f, 6 
is frequently interchanged in ])r(munciation w ith s ; 
and tlie vowels a, o, u are often confused, while 
tliere is a tendency to mono|>hthongize diphthongs. 
On the otlier hand, anaptyxis and epcntliensis are 
strictly observed. Knowledge of the metrical 
structure of large ])ortions of the Avesta is lost, 
and all is read as prose (Jackson, op. cit. pp. 363- 
866 ). 

LiTKRATimK.—i. IIiSTOHY, KTC.—Fouchcr, ‘ SuF le Manich^ 
isiiie et les Gui'hres,’ in MAIBL xxxi. (1884); B. B. Patel, 
I'arsee Rrakash (Gujarati), Bombay, 1888, passim ; Dosabhoy 
Framjee, Tlie Parsers ; their History, Manners, Customs, and 
Reliyion, London, 1858, pp. 29-51 ; D. F. Karaka, History of 
the, Parsis, do. IK84, i. 53-90 ; D. Menant, ‘Les Parsis, hisloire 
des comimiiiautes zoro:islrietiiit-M ilc I’lnde,’ AMG, Paris, iSils, 
t-h. ii. pp. 2.5- 48, and ‘ Les Zoroastrieus de Perse,’ in Rev. du 
inonde ynusuLman, Oct.-Nov. 1907. 

ii. Etii.noqiiai’HY.— N. de Khaiiikoff, Mhnoire sur I'Ethnoyr. 
dc la Perse, Paris, 1800, passim ; E. Dnhousset, Les I'oputa- 
tions de la Perse et pays Innitrtpphes jiendanl trois annees de 
sejonr en Asie, do. ISO.'i, passim: A. Houtum-Scl)indler, ‘Dio 
piirseii ill Persien,’in Zl)MG xxxvi. [1882] 182; Houssay, ffp. 

M. A. Diculafoy, Acropole de Susc, Paris, 1890-92, Appendix, 
‘ La Race hutiiaiiie de la Perse,’ p. 87 ff. 

iii. Gcstomh anii Man.nkks.—P ietro della Valle, Les /amen x 
Voyayes de Pix.tro delln Valle, yantillunnme ropiain, sumomme 
I’ilhistre voyayeur, French Lr., Paris, lOGl, ii. 104-8; Silva y 
Figueroa, L'Amhassade de Don Garcias de Silra y Piyaeroa 
cn Perse, tr. Wicijuefort, do. 10(;7, pp. 170-17!>; Gabriel de 
Chinon, Relations nourcUes du. Lera at ou traiti‘s de la reliyion, 
dv youvernement et des e.outvnu's des Perses, des A rnn'niens, et 
des Gaures, Lyons, 1071, bk. iii. pp. 42i)-481 ; J. B. Tavernier, 
Six Voyayes en Tun/uie, en J'erse, et aux hides, Paris, 1070, i. 
430-44:1 (Lng. tr., London, 1084); Raphael du Mans, Ptat de 
la Perse en PitiO, cd. C. .Sclieter, J’ari.s, 1891, pp. 42-45; J, de 
Th6venot, Relation d’un voyaye fait av Levant . . . avee la 
suite, do. 1074, ii. 210 f.; J. Chardin Voyayes en Perse et 
autres lievx de I’Orient, Amsterdam, 1735, i. 181, iii. 55, 120- 
i;:3 ; A. dc Daulier Deslandcs, Les Reaulcz de la Perse, I’aris, 
1073, pp. 51-5.3; S. N. San.son, Etat prf.sent dii royavme de 
perse, do. 1<>94, pp. 250-2()4 ; A. Olearius, Persinnische 
Reisehe.Hchreihuny, Hamburg, 1090, passim ; E. Kaempfer, 
Ama-nitatum exoticaruni . . . /a.scrciHi r., Lemgo, 1712, p. 104 ; 
Gemelli Careri, Giro del mundo, parte secorida, ‘ Nolla 
Persia,' Naples, 1099, pp. 133, 134 f. ; J. A. Ducerceau, Hist, de 
la derniere riO'otution de Perse, Paris, 1728, i. 291, 294 f., ii. 
131, 193, 291, 295 ; Corneille Le Brun, Voyages par la Moscovie, 
en Per.se, et aux hides Oricntales, Amsterdam, 1718, ii. 387-389, 
ole. ; J. Hanway, The Revolutions of Persia, Ixmdon, 1754, 
pp. 149-152, 100, etc. 

iv. Travki.i.krs in tiik IOth Crntorv.—A. Dupr6, Voyaye en 
Perse fait dans les anwU'S ld07-1HOS-J800, l’ari.s, 1819, ii. lOO- 
lin ; R. Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, etc., London, 
1821, i. 4.S-.5.3, ii. 40, 54, 56 ; N. L. Westergaard, ‘ Letter to the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson written in 1843,’ in J HAS viii. (1840) 350; 
H- Petermann, Rehen ini Orient, I^eipzig, 1805, ii. 203-200; 

N. de Khanikoff, Mhnoire sur la parite merklionale de I'Asie 
Cent.rale, I’uris, 1801. passim, and Ethnoy. de la Perse, do. 
1800, passim ; E. Dnhou.sset, op. cit. supra ; A. de Gobineau, 
Trois ans en Asie, P.aris, 1859, pp. 371-380; E. G. Browne, A 
Vear amongst the 1‘ersunis, ISS7-1SHS, London, 1893, pp. 303-486 ; 
G. N. Curzon, Persia, do. 1892, i. 155, 333, ;t52, ii. 47, 49, 2.39-‘241, 
244, 193; A. V. Williams Jackson, Persia, PaM and Present, 
New York, 1900, jip. 27:1-275,331K;38, 353-400, 413, 425 -427; P. M. 
Sykes, 'Phe. Parsis of Persia, a Lecture delivered at the Soc. of 
Arts, London, 24fch May 1990; N. Malcolm, Five Yfars in a 
Persian Toicn, London, 1905, pp. 44-49, 51, 52, 03, 113, etc. 

T>. Men ANT. 

GAELS.—See Celts. 

GALLICANISM.—Under this name two doc¬ 
trines are designated, which were once current in 
Fran(;c, but which are quite distinct. Tlie one 
was directed against the claims of the clergy, the 
other against the Papacy. The first, wliich was 
odious to the clergy, was supported by kings and 
parliaments, and may be called ‘ royal or parlia¬ 
mentary Gallicanism.’ The second had the sym¬ 
pathy of the epi.scopate and of the French clergy, 
and IS known as ‘ episcopal Gallicanism.’ Each of 
these two doctrines, which have often been con¬ 
fused, has its own history, and they ought there¬ 
fore to be separat dy treated. 

I. UOYAL OR Parliamentary Gallicanism. 
—Royal or parliamentary Gallicanism comprises 
three maxims. (1) The linst proclaims the right 
that civil society possesses to defend itself against 
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the invasions of the clergy. It may he formulated 
thus: the clergy ought to he conhned to the 
spiritual domain. (2) The second aflirms the 
superiority of civil over religious power. Its 
formula is: the king is the head of the Gallican 
Church. (3) The third teaches that, to defend 
civil society against tlie encroachments of the 
clergy and to impose his authority on the latter, 
the king (represented hy Parliament or the King’s 
Council) should act in a practical manner, viz. 
by aT)peal hy writ of error, winch entails various 
penalties, notably the seizure of temporalities. 

I. Defence of civil society against the encroach¬ 
ments of the clergy.—This is the very soul of the 
disputes which broke out from time to time be¬ 
tween laymen and ecclesiastics. Profiting by the 
disorder caused hy the invasion of the harliarians, 
the Church, in the 6th cent., had placed herself at 
the head of the social services. She had left her 
spiritual domain and invaded the domain of things 
temporal. But the day came when soiuety hecatne 
conscious of its growing strength. Then it thanked 
the Church for her past services and announced 
that it would henceforth look after its own adminis¬ 
tration. The Church, liow’ever, did not see things 
in the same light. She claimed a Divine sanction 
for rights which she owed to cirmimstances, and 
which she was unwilling to abandon. Hence arose 
the disputes W’hic.h broke out as early as the reign 
of Charles the Bald, hut more es])ecially in the 
13th century. In 1205, under Philip Augustus, 
then in 1225, under Louis VIII., the French barons 
fornuid a coalition to drive hack the clergy into 
their spiritual domain and rescue laymen from 
their trihunahs. At this latter date the Duke of 
Brittany, I’ierre Mauclerc, assembled his vassals 
at Redon, urgial them to work towards this eiul, 
and made them promise to brave the censures of 
the clergy. At the Assembly of Saint-Denis 
(1235) the most powerful lords of Frani^e dis- 
cusseil the matter again, and wrote to Pope 
(iregory IX. asking him to put an end to the con¬ 
tinual encroachments of the bishons. Finally, in 
1246, another Lmigue was formed—this time at 
the instigation of the Emperor Frederick II.— 
which proposed to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Church over laymen to cases of heresy, marriage, 
and usury. All these attempts failet'l. In 1235, 
(inigory IX. informed the lords that they were 
making an attempt against the ‘liberty of the 
(Jhnrch,’ and threatened them with all sorts of 
jienalties. Innocent IV. went still further : he ex¬ 
communicated the members of the League of 1246. 
'riie bishops, su|»ported hy Kome, continued to 
bring before their tribunals a great number of 
civil affairs. The laymen, who thought tliem.selves 
capable of administering their own affairs, con¬ 
tinued to revolt against the humiliating guardian¬ 
ship to which they were subjected. During the 
whole of the 13th cent, matters underwent no 
change. 

But, although the conflict went on as far as lay¬ 
men and the Church were concerned, the interests 
of the former were no longer, toAvards the year 
1300, entrusted to the same hands as formerly. 
At the time of Philip Augustus and Saint Louis, 
the opposition against the usurpations of ecclesias¬ 
tical jurisdiction began with the barons. At the 
approach of the 14th cent, the attack came from 
the king, Philip the Fair, an imperious man and a 
great organizer, who proposed to entrust the 
execution of justice to lay officers nominated hy 
himself, and to relegate the Church to the spiritual 
domain. The success of this project, however, was 
hamjiered hy the king’s quarrels with Boniface 
Vlll., which compelled him to conciliate the clergy 
in order to secure their suiiport. In fact, he had 
to concede to the Church unlimited jurisdiction in 


civil affairs. At the same time he instituted a 
body of royal legists and notaries Avho should re¬ 
present the lay .spirit and form a kind of fortress 
of anti-clericalism. In the 14th cent, a power 
arose over against the (Jhurch—that of the legists 
—which had alway.s an open eye for the ambitioms 
schemes of the clergy and was ever ready to thwart 
or curb them. I’o tlie attacks to which she had to 
submit the Church replied with excommunication ; 
hut the legists seized the temporal belongings of the 
author of the Vain and did not let their prey escape 
until the censures were cancelled, The.se ever- 
renewe*! ilisjuites gave rise to a chorus of mutual 
recrimination, d'he Cburch comi)lained that her 
‘liberty’ bail lieen violated; the legists, on their 
side, comjdaincd that the clergy interfered in the 
regulation of sale contracts, I'states, etc.—in a 
word, that they intm fered with many thing.s that 
were altogi'ther outside the spiritual siihere. 

King Philip of Valois imagined that this dis¬ 
content Avas occasioned by misunderstandings, and 
that, if light Avere throAvn on the question of the 
jurisdictions, harmony IjetAveen the laymen and 
the clergy would he re-established. In order to 
obtain the necessary light, he called an assembly 
of the juelates and barons of his kingdom, and 
each of the tAvo |)arties avms invited l.o state its side 
of the question a\ ith absolute freedom. The Assem¬ 
bly ( wtdl known as the Assonbhj of Vincennes) met 
in December 1329. 

Pierre de Cn^oiltfres, Knifjht and Kinir’e Couiieillor, t.f>ok up 
the defem’c of the iritere.stH of the hiyineii. 1 le contended, en¬ 
forcing his urLMuneiU« by frr'(|uent reference to Scripture te.xts, 
th.'it (iod hixi cHtahli-shcd two jurisdictions, the one temporal, 
the other spiritual; and that thi-se could not be in the same 
hands; from whicii lie concluded that the Church, which liud 
received spiritual jurisdiction, could not exercise temporal 
juri.'idiclion. Then, clesceridiiiK’ from the rcjfion of principles to 
the realm of facts, he enumerated tlie ahuses committed hy the 
clergy who encroached without scruple on the domain of 
temporal jurisdieiion. 

The ari^umenl was replied to by I’ierre Rojjer, Arclihishop of 
Sens, and Pierre Pertrand, Bishop of Autiin. Tliese two 
ocatea of the cler;;.v ar^uied that the t wo jurisdictioris, the 
rittittl and tiie temporal, could he united wirhout any iruron- 
lienee in the same persmi, and that, as a matter of fact, the 
Church had received the power of jud^iiiu temporal as well as 
Hjiiritual affairs They admitted that aliuses mi),dit have slipped 
in here and there, and promised to do what was necessary to 
correct them. 

'I’lie mo.st obvious result of this great debate was 
to shoAv that the legists Avere se.parated from the 
clergy, not by mlsundei‘.staiidiTigs, hut hy views 
iireconcilaVdy opposed, and that any (toncessioiis 
by either must he imposed hy the autliority of the 
king. But Pliili]) refused to take jiart in the 
strife. He made fair promises hotli to tlie clergy 
and to the legi.sts, and left the quarnd Avlicre he 
had found it. It is not till the reign of (diaries V. 
that Ave And the intervention of royal authority— 
and that on the .side of the laymen. At this time 
the usurjiations of the clergy were more irritating 
than ever to the laymen, Avlio.se discontent found 
vent in a curious hook entitled Le Smige du \ erger. 
Charles, avIio liad insjiired the hook, justilied its 
claims hy the Ordinance of 8th March 1372, in 
terms of which the bishops Avere in future to have 
nothing to do Avith ‘real’ actions, i.e. Avith the 
sale of landed property, heritages, etc., and tlie 
royal officers Avere to prevent, hy seizure of tempo¬ 
ralities Avhere necessary, all action of the ecclesi¬ 
astical tribunal in such matters. 

The Ordinance of 1372 Avas the first measure 
taken hy the king of France to stem tlie flood of 
eccle.siastical power. It was conlirmed, in the 
reign of Charles vi., by the lb 11 of 1385. Then 
came the Ordinaniic of VillerK-Ckitterets of 1539, 
and the Edict of 1695, which restrained ecclesias¬ 
tical power in other directions. Jurisprudence, on 
its side, devoted itself to a similar task and ob¬ 
tained important results. In the 17th cent, the 
State had recovered possession of most of its essen 
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tial privileges wliich had formerly been usurped by 
the Church. Nevertheless, the clergy still pos¬ 
sessed the registers connected with civil affairs, 
and retained the monopoly of education. It was 
the Kevolution which deprived them of these 
privileges. On 19th June 1792 the Legislative 
Assembly decided that births, marriages, and 
deaths should be registered in the Meeting Hall of 
the municipality. Several years later, the Con¬ 
vention, and afterwards the Empire, gave the 
management of education to laymen. The clergy 
were, by these measures, expelled from two posi¬ 
tions which they had held for many centuries. 
In the course of the 19th cent., however, they had 
the consolation of partially repairing the losses 
which the Revolution had inflicted upon them in 
the domain of intellectual affairs. In 1833 they 
were authorized to provide, in line with the 
University, elementary education. To this first 
authorization a second was added in 18.50—that of 
providing secondary education. Finally, in 1875 
they obtained the liberty of providing highor 
education. The Church, then, even at the present 
day, may give instruction, but only under State 
control : education has been secularized. 

2. The authority of the king over the Gallican 
Church.—The king of France considered himself 
head of the Callican Church, the guardian of its 
teaching and discinline. We may add that he 
supijrvisod it in order to prevent the great fon^e 
at its disposal from being turned against the 
monarchy. His authority was exercise<l by several 
means : the nomination of bishops, the convocation 
of councils, tlie regale, the taxes, the control of 
doctrine and worship. 

{a) The nomination of bishops .—Clovis, Charles 
Martel, Charlemagne, and sonie others encountered 
no obstacle in the exercise of this right. Butconi- 
jilaints and grievances made tliemselves heard not 
infrequently. These varied according to circum¬ 
stances, Sometimes they were confined to i)ro- 
testing against the choice of ineom]>etent bishops, 
and the shameful trutlic which went on in this 
connexion. Such was the attitude of Pope Gregory 
(in liis letters to Brnnelmut an(i to tlie Frankish 
princes), of Boniface (742-744), and of the Council 
of Baris of 829, At other times a return was de¬ 
manded to the electoral regime which had held 
sway before the coming of the Franks (Council of 
Baris of 614, Al)b6 Wala in the Council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle of 828, the False Decretals, Hincmar, 
Gregory VII.). Or, again, a compromise was 
resorted to, and the king w'as authorized to conhrm 
the choice of tlie electors (Council of Orleans of 
649). It was this compromise which, theoretically, 
finally prevailed (the first time under Clothaire ll. 
[616], then in the middle of the 9th cent.)—theo¬ 
retically only, for in practice the elections were 
corrupted by oflicial candidature. The king thrust 
his candidate u])on the electors; the electoral 
regime was only a mask to disguise the royal 
nomination. Mbreover, the bishops, before ob¬ 
taining episcojial consecration, liad to receive 
investiture from the king and take an oath of 
allegiance to him. Tliis oath of allegiance, how¬ 
ever, soon dwindled to a simple promise of fidelity, 
which, instead of preceding the episcopal consecra¬ 
tion, followed it, and so lost much of its value. 
Nevertheless, during the whole of the I3th cent, 
the king was still, so to speak, recruiting officer of 
tlie episcopate. With Boniface VIII. the Papacy 
trojiosed to reserve to itself the nomination of the 
''reneh bishops, and little by little it made con¬ 
siderable luogress in this direction. The Great 
Schism modified the situation. It was then, in 
fact, that the French clergy tried to re-establi.sh 
elect ion, and it succeeded, tlianks to the Prag7natic 
Sanction of Bourges, 1438. But its success was 


fleeting, for the king gradually recovered lost 
ground and, in spite of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
nominated his bishops as often as he could. 
Finally, he completed and consolidated his victory 
by the Concordat of 1516. From this time onwards 
the king directed the appointment of the French 
episcopate under the control of the Pope, who con¬ 
fined himself to giving them canonical orders. 
This was not a complete return to the tradition of 
the early Middle Ages, seeing that at that period 
the nomination of the bishops was completed with¬ 
out any intervention from the Pope ; but it was all 
that the recent increase of Papal power would per¬ 
mit. So in the Concordat of 1801, Bonaparte, who 
reserved for the civil power the right of nominating 
the bishops, accepted the conditions prescribed by 
the preceding Concordat, and granted the Pope the 
right of contirniation. 

(6) The convocation of councils. — During the 
whole of the Merovingian period the councils did 
not assemble except by order, or, at least, with the 
authorization, of the king. From this fact arose the 
forniuhe which we meet so frequently : for instance, 

‘ A council of bishops assembled in the town of 
Orloan.s by order of His Most Glorious Majesty, 
King Clovis’ ((Council of Orleans of 511); ‘By 
order of 'I'heir Most Glorious Majesties, w^e as¬ 
sembled in the town of Orleans to delilxnate to 
the glory of God upon the observation of the 
Catholic law' ’ (Council of Orleans of 533), etc. It 
was the .same in the time of P6pin, of Cliarleinagne, 
and of Louis le Debonnaire. But, in 843, tlie 
Empire fell to pieces with the Treaty of Verdun, 
'i’inm the I’ope, who liad become [lowerful, took the 
[dace of the kings, who w'ere weakened by internal 
strife. As early as 846 the (’ouncil of J’aris was 
as.semhled by Sergius ll., who was on tliis occa¬ 
sion, however, merely the iristniment of the Frn- 
peror, Jjothair. Several years later, Nicholas i., 
acting in virtue of the superior rights of the 
Pa|)aey, convoked the Councils of Aletz (863), 
SoiHsoiis (806), and Troyes (867). Yet the Caro- 
lingiaii prince had not renounced the right exer¬ 
cised by his ancestors. He asked his hisiio)»s to 
meet in conciliar assemblies, and they (dieyml. 

b least they still obeyed in 871 (Council of 

mzy) ; for, in 876, it was as ‘vicar’ of John 
VIII. and ‘ in virtue of the Apostolic authority’ 
that Charles the Bald convoked the Council of 
Ponthiou. 

To find French councils again convoked by the 
king of France we must come down to the end 
of the lOtli cent., when we see Hugues (^apet 
assembling the Councils of Saint - Basel near 
Kheinis (991) and of Chelles (993). This action 
is renderetl still more curious by the fact that 
these Councils supported Hugues in his struggle 
against Rome. In the 12th cent., King Louis le 
(iros assembled the Council of Etampes (1130). 
Then at the time of the Great Schism, Cliarles vi. 
convoked in Paris the Councils of 1395, 1398, 1406, 
and 1408. Next appears the Council of Bourges, 
assembled by Charles VII. (1438). On this last 
occasion it was a question of adopting a definite 
attitude in the struggle which had arisen between 
the Council of Ba.sel and Eugenius iv. In 11.30 
it was a case of deciding between two (mmiieting 
Popes. And it is well known tliat the Councils 
of Charles VI. had as their object the restoring of 
Christianity to unity of obedience. 

On the whole, the king of France for many 
centuries did not convoke councils excejit in times 
of strife. In normal times he seemed to have for¬ 
gotten the right which liis Merovingian and Caro- 
iingian predecessors exercised. Yet, if we look 
into the matter closely, we find that he had not 
forgotten it, but had merely modified its use. From 
1561 onwards, he periodically assembled the pre- 
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lates and the principal ecclesiastics of the king¬ 
dom to demand money from them. The councils 
of former times were succeeded by the ‘ Assemblies 
of the Clergy,’ which were also convoked by the 
king and charged with finding supplies for the 
royal exchequer. These ‘ Assemblies ’ often rele¬ 
gated to the background the financial questions, 
which were the only reason of their existence, and 
concentrated their attention on problems of a 
theological or disciplinary character. They were, 
indeed, councils without being called by that name. 
In 1811, Napoleon, who was at strife with Pope 
Pius VII., reinforced the old tradition and con¬ 
voked the Council of Paris. 

(c) The ‘ regale.' —The king, who nominated his 
bishops and convoked the councils, also adminis¬ 
tered the property of the vacant bishoprics. He 
took possession of them through the medium of 
his onicers, he managed them, and collected the 
revenues as long as the vacancy lasted—and it 
did not expire till the day when the new titulary 
had registered his oath of lidelity at the Court 
of Accoiints. Further, during the whole time of 
the episcopal vacancy, the king took the place of 
the bishoi) and filled up all vacant benefices that the 
latter had the right to confer, 'fhe king’s collect¬ 
ing of the revenues of episcopal property during 
the vacancy was called the temj)oral regale ; the 
collation of the benefices which clianced to become 
vacant during this time was called the sniritual 
regale. Both are testified to as early as the 12th 
cent., and no doubt go back still further. For a 
long time they gave rise to no difliculty. The 
spiritual regale was accej)ted as the logical eon- 
sequen(;e of the temporal regale, which itself 
ajipeare<l to belong to the king, inasmuch as he 
was the virtual owner, or, in any case, the guardian, 
of the property of tfie Church. 

Not infrequently the king’s oflicers plundered 
the property which they were commissioned to 
manage. These misdemeanours caused complaints, 
which found expre.ssion as early as 1274 in the 
second Council of Lyons (can. 12), and from that 
time onwards they were jicriodically renewed. As 
always hajipened, dissatisfaction did not long re¬ 
main confined within its original limits. After 
the abuses of the regale had been protested 
against, a protest was next registered against 
t\\Gregale itself. In order to satisfy the complaints 
of the clergy in the 15th cent., Charles VII. pro¬ 
mised to give the proceeds of the regale for some 
time to the chapter of the Sainte-Chapelle in Baris. 
But this temporary edict, rendered ))erpetual by 
Charles IX., was probably only a clever trick to 
deceive the public. In reality, the king of France, 
far from depriving himself of his right of regale, 
strove to extend it and introduce it into provinces 
that had not yet submitted to it. It was thus 
that Brittany was, after 1598, included under the 
common law. At the beginning of the I7th cent., 
four provinces were still exempt, viz. Languedoc, 
Provence, the Dauidiin^, and Guyenne. Ijouis 
XIV. put an end to their privilege by the Edict of 
1673, which imposed the right of regale on all the 
bisliopric.s of the kingdom. 

The measure of 1598 which brought Brittany 
under the yoke was accepted without a murmur 
W the episcopate as well as by Pope Clement viii. 
The measure of 1673 was also accented by Pope 
Clement X. then reigning, and by all the bishops 
of the provinces atlected except Pavilion, Bishop 
of Aletn, and Caulet, Bishop of Pamiens. It did 
not at first seem as if it would be a diflicult task 
to redu(;e these two to reason ; but, contrary to 
all expectation, they defied the government of the 
king, and, in 1678, Pope Innocent XI,, who.se helj 
they demanded, sent to Louis XIV. two briefs o: 
complaint, followed by a third threatening brief 


(29th Dec. 1679). Although irritated by the atti¬ 
tude of the Pope, the king attempted to avoid a 
rupture. He negotiated with Koine, made fair 
promises, and relied on time to put everything 
right. But all his diplomacy was set at naught 
by a fourth brief—that of 1st dan. 1681—in which 
Innocent excommunicated the Archbishop of Tou¬ 
louse and all the ecclesiastics who liad sided with 
this prelate in favouring the introduction of 
the regale into the diocese of Parniers. Even 
bishops thought that tlie Church of France could 
not let this ehallcngo pass without reply, and the 
convocation of a General Assembly of the Clergy 
was decided upon. It met in Paris at the end of 
October 1681, and opened its proceedings with the 
eloquent discourse of Bossuet on the JJnit^ de 
VEglise (9th Nov. 1681). On 3rd Keb. 1682 it 
gave a decision in favour of the claims of the 
king. The same day it advised Innocent XI. to 
come to terms. The Pope replied by the brief of 
11th April, in which he annulled the Assembly’s 
decision ; but the brief had no ellect. 

{d) The taxes. —Ecclesiastical wealth was, during 
the feudal jperiod, the property of the king and 
the lord who gave the use or it to the bishop. 
Gregory Vll., thanks to the quarrel about the 
nvestitiires, managed to obscure this idea without 
ihsolulely abolishing it. After him aiul tliiough 
lis inlluence, the clergy began to foster sentiments 
)f imhqieiidence which found vent in the maxim 
that ecclesiastical property is exempt from the 
royal tax. 'i'his maxim, which remained uncon- 
4;sted in theory, was without eflect in practice. 

In 1146, Louis VII,, to provide for tJie exjxuises 
:)f the Second Crusade, imposed a tax on all his 
subjects. The clergy yielded on this and many 
:>ther occasions, fur Louis returned again to the 
barge. But they soon grew tired of paying, and 
n the Council of Tours of 1163 demanded that no 
nhsidies on their property should be deducted 
vitliout their being previously consulted. Philip 
Augustus accepted this condition. He asked the 
clergy for permission to take their money ; hut he 
book a great deal of it, notably in 1188 (‘Saladin 
tithe’). Then Home intervened. In the Lateran 
^^ouncil of 1215, Innocent III. forbade laymen to 
tax the property of the Church ; he authorized 
tiishops, liowever, in certain grave cases to come 
to the help of the country, hut never without 
having first consulted the Apostolic 8ee. Henc.e- 
forth the ecclesiastical ‘ tithe ’—so called because 
the king deducted the tenth part of tire revenue of 
the clergy—was a contribution authorized Vry the 
Pope, who made this concession public in a Bull. 
But Philip the Fair, after 1294, freed himself from 
this humiliating subjection, and demanded a sub¬ 
sidy from the clergy without first obtaining the 
Pope’s sanction. Boniface vill. then launclied the 
Bull Clericis laicos, which forbade princes, on pain 
of excommunication, to levy taxes on ecclesiastical 
property without the authorization of the Apostolic 
See, and prohibited ecclesiastics, under the same 
penalty, from jiaying any tax not authorized by 
liome (24th Feb. 1296). A year later, Boniface, 
terrilied by the threats of the king of France, 
retracted (in the Bulls Romana mater and Etsi 
de statu, 1297 ; there was already a veiled with¬ 
drawal in the Bull Ineffabilis amor. Sept. 1296). 
But on 6th Dec. 1301, he resumed the often.sive by 
the two Bulls Salvator mundi and Ausculta fill, 
in which, as lord of the ecclesiastical property, he 
forbade all levy of subsidies on that property 
without his authorization. Boniface, however, 
was thwarted ; his successors apologized to Philip 
the Fair, and the Bull Ausculta Jili was sup¬ 
pressed. But further, scarcely had the above dis¬ 
pute begun when Boniface turned it into another 
channel (the Bull Jiieffabilis of Sept. 1296) by 
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claiming to control the political authority of the 
king of France. It was this claim, accentuated in 
the Ausc/uUa fili, and still more in the Unarn 
mnctam, which led to the defeat of the Papacy. 
Ah to ecclesiaHtical property, it remained in the 
>osition in which it had been placed by the 
^ateran Council of 1215. Tims in 1337 we find 
I’hilip of Valois demanding tithe.s from Po| 
IJcnedict XII,, who did not render them till 1340. 
And, in 1356, Innocent VI., hearing that the State.s 
Ceneral of Paris had collected a tithe from tlie 
clergy, recalls that ‘ these impositions are illicit 
without tlie permission of the Apostolic See.* 

In the middle of the 14th cent., then, the king of 
France was still theoretically hound to ask per¬ 
mission from tlie Pope to demand money from the 
clergy. In practice, however, he had begun to free 
himseif from this bondage ; and soon tl»e Popes, 
taking their cue from a state of things which tlicy 
could not remedy, ceased to jtrotest. The king, 
wlien lie taxed tlie clergy, no longer needed to take 
Home into account. lint he had to take into 
account the unwillingness of tlie clergy, who 
claimed that the sacredncss of their calling placed 
them above the linancial burdens common to the 
rest of the nation. In 1489, Charles viii., who had 
demanded a tithe from the clergy, received nothing. 
As a last resort, he had reiiourse to the I’ojie, and 
begged him to imiiose the tithe himself on the 
Church of Fraiuic. It was not until the ICth cent, 
that the clergy finally submitted to tlie tax. But 
even then, to protect their princii»le.s, they strove 
to give their contribution an air of spontaneity, 
'riiey promised the king a gift of money each year 
for a period of ten years. When the ten years'had 
elapsed, they renewed their agreement for another 
period of ten years. ^J'he king, who.se chief desire 
it was to he jiaid, allow'ed this innocent fiction to 
jias.s, lie seemed to liave forgotten the time 
when, as the owner of the bishoprics and abbeys, 
he conceded tlie riglit of occupying them to those 
wliom it pleased him to make his feudatories. 

But, if the king had forgotten the past, others 
remembered it. In the States General of 1569 the 
nobility and the 7'iers declared that ecclesias¬ 
tical }»roperty lielonged not to the clergy, who were 
only tlie u.sufnujtuaries, but to the king, ami that 
lie could in consetpience transfer it. This idea was 
expressed in 1639 by llichelieu ; in 1749, by the 
(kniiptroller of Finance, Machault. In 1788 the 
Minist er of Justice formulated it again. Finally, 
in 1789 the AssenihUe Constituante adopted it and 
evorytliiiig it involved ; the property of the Church 
was given hack to the nation, which indemnilied 
the ecclesiastics by giving tliem a salary. 

(c) The control of doctrine and xoorshi'p ,—The 
kin^' of France looked after the purity of faith and 
discipline. In 556, Childebert, nearing that IVipe 
I*elagius had beconn; implicated in the affair of the 
Three Chapters, submitted him to two successive 
examinations on orthodoxy, to which the Poik; 
willingly consented. In the middle of the 8th 
cent., Pippin le Bref, on the advice of Boniface, 
abolislied the Galilean liturgy and sub.stitnted for 
it the Koman liturgy ; Charlemagne com})lete(l the 
work begun by his father, and in addition assem¬ 
bled several councils to deal with the Adoptianist 
heresy. In 811 he commanded all his archbishops 
to set forth in writing the true doctrine on the 
subject of baptismal vows. In 813 he commis¬ 
sioned the councils to work towards the reform of 
the enstoms of the Church. In 790, since he was 
of o|tinion that the Second Council of Nic.ra and 
Po[)e Hadrian had taken up a wrong attitude on 
I he (picsf ion of images, ho ordered their argu¬ 
ments to be refuted in the Caroline Hooks, lie 
governed the Frankish Cliureh. 

The disorders which closely followed his death 


put an end to this state of affairs for a long time. 
For several centuries tlie king of France, w eakened 
by feudalism, and kept in check by the triunij»liant 
l*apaey, gave up nil attempt to hold that place in 
the Church wdiich his predece.ssors had occujued. 
it was not until the middle of the 13th cent, that 
he again claimed the right of control in the domain 
of religion. It w'as Saint Louis who formulated 
this claim. His demand was hut a modest one. 
Summoned by the clergy to force all excommiini- 
eated persons to give satisfaction to the Church, he 
was ^uite willing to ol>cy, but on condition that 
the justice of the sentences should lirst be ex¬ 
amined (1263). Forty years later, Philip the Fair 
went still further. fie desired Clement v. to 
admit that Boniface Vlii., in his dispute with the 
king of France, had been guilty of atmse of power. 
He, obtained entire satisfaction, for Clement con- 
liriiKHl the absolution whieli his ]»redecessor Bene¬ 
dict XI. had already granted Philip, annulled all 
the innovations contaim^d in the Bull CLcricis 
laicos, and exempted France from the orders con¬ 
tained in the Bull Unam sanctain (1305). 

Sinee the time of (diarlemagne, liowever, no 
king of France had penetrated the domain of 
doctrine properly so called. Philip of Valois 
reiKiVved tlie tratiilioii. 

Heurit)^^ in l.'IX.;! tliat Pope John xxii. held very queBtionahle 
views oil the siihjoot of the Peatilio Vision, he oonsulted the 
most enlightened .sidiolars, aiifi received information from them 
as to tlie jw-'^'tion of the matter ; then, when he was tiioroughly 
convinced on the subject, he wrote to tlie I’ope and demanded 
that he should abandon the fal.se po.sition he had taken up 
In a word, he defended orthodoxy against the Pope. 

Two centuries later, Pliilip's siicce.s.sor8 fulfilled 
their task with great vigilariee. Prote.stanti.sm 
had made its ajiiiearatuie in France; the object 
now' was to get rid of it. 

Krancisi. proceeded with great vigour against heretics and had 
them burned at the stake (from Hia son, Henry ii., was 

still more ferocious (Edict of (lhateunbriant, Ifi.'il). Catherine 
of Medici, after having aciiorded the Protestants a jiroviaory 
liberty by the Edict of Jan. had them massacred on St. 

Bartholomew’s Eve (Ifw'j!). Henry iv. promulgated in their 
favour the Edict of Nantes (UiflS), which guaranteed them 
safety; but this Edict was revoked by lyiuis xiv. in KWri. Not 
until the eve of the Revolution did Protestants recover their 
liberty (Edict of Louis xvi. of 14th Nov. 1787). 

While the king of I’ramie w'as striving to |»re- 
serve his subjects from lieresy, be w’as attempting 
at the .same time to free tlicm from the yoke of 
Koine. It W'as towards tliis goal that the institu¬ 
tion of the })lacet tended—a. imuisnre which sub¬ 
jected U) royal autliorization tlie eirculation of 
I’apal Bulls in France. In the memorandum of 
1247, Saint Louis comjilfiined bitterly of I’ajial 
administration and of the liana it did to the 
French ; Imt at the same time he took no measures 
against this siHuirge. In 1302, Philip the Fair 
burned the Hull A uscnlta Jili: this is an example 
of a violent placet. In 1423, Charles vil. jilaeed 
an interdict on all the Papal Bulls whieli granted 
heiielices in France : here w e have thep^are^ raised 
to the lieiglit of a legislative act. This act of 
legislation was developed by l..(mis xi. (Onlinance 
of 1475); after this date it w'as made use of by all 
succeeding governmeiiLs in France down to 1870. 
It W'as on it that Catherine of Medici, Henry iii., 
and Henry IV. relied when forbidding the accept¬ 
ance of the decrees of the (’ouncil of Trent relating 
to reform. In 1639 the King’s Council had recourse 
to it in order to set aside a decree of the Carl lament 
of Bordeaux, which had registered briefs from 
Koine. In 1802, Bonaparte inserted it in the 
Organic Articles w'hich followed the Concordat. 
In 1865, Napoleon III., taking as his authority the 
Organic Articles, forbade the French bishops to 
publish the Syllabus. 

The king of France, who supervised Rome, also 
supervi.sed her bishops and priests. He repressed 
the Jansenist theories which were spreading among 
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the clerjjy ; he repressed the quietism of F^nelon. 
Although, as a rule, he only seconded the action of 
the Poj>e, sonietinios he anti(‘ip}ited it.. 

In 1697, I/onis xiv. asked Inrioeenl xn. to condemn F<^neJon. 
In the foliowinjf year (Dec. 1698) lie reproached the Pope w’ilh 
hie elownesB, and declared that lie desired without further delay 
a ‘clear and well-defined’ condemnation. Some monthfi later 
(March, 1699), hearing that Rome was trying to conciliate 
Fiinelon, he expressed his violent displeasure with the l‘ope. 
and ordered him imperiously to do his duty. Finally, he had 
the joy of seeing the Pope obey, and launch against the Arch¬ 
bishop of Camhrai the condemnation which had been extorted 
from him. In 1705 he again pestered Rome, and demanded 
from Clement xi. a solemn Hull against the Janseniets. Clement, 
like Innocent xii. before him, yielded, and drew up the Pull 
yineam Domini. IJeing pressed by the king a second time to 
issue a Hull ag-ainst Qiiesnol, he again obeyed, and drew up 
the Bull UiLVjenil.tia. 

The anxiety which the civil power evinced to 
maintain orthodoxy took an unexpected turn in 
the 18th century. Parliament then protected the 
Jan.seni.MtH, and protected them a^rainst the elerf(y, 
who, from time to time, refused these unfortunate 
men tlie last sacrament when tlicy were dyin<;. 
Each time that an act of tliis kind came to the 
kiiowledp:e of Parliament, they condemned it and 
forced the hisliops either to di.spen.se the last sacra¬ 
ment themselves or hav'e it dispensed by their 
priests to all Christians who asked it. In 17.81, 
Parliament drew’ up a measure in this direction, 
w’hich was followed by other measures of a similar 
kind in 1749 and in 17.52. The king trieil to resist; 
hut his resistance, though energetic at first, grad 
ually grew weaker, and finally he canitulatial. 
After 1754 tiie refusal of the sacrament to .lan.senists 
who asked for it was forbidden by civil law’. 

3 . Seizure of temporalities : appeal by writ of 
error.—In the exercise of the rights which lie 
jiosse.ssed ovi'r tlie Church of Prance, the king was 
often in conflict with the (;lergy. He w’as tlum 
reduced to employing violent measures, the chief 
of w’hich w’as tlie seizure of temporalities. 

In 869, Charles the Bald, to aviuigr liiniHelf on Ilincmar of 
Baon, conflsr.atod the proi>erty of his churcli. In 1092. Philip i., 
who was difl-satisfied with Ives of Chartres, gave the helonging.s 
of his bishopric over to ydunder. In 1107 the same king pillaged 
the property of tlie church of Rheiins to avenge himself for the 
insult that had been done him in the rejection of Cervais, his 
candidate for thisoiiurch. In 1142, Lrmis vii. prevented Pierre 
de la Chatre from taking possession of the bishoiiricof Bourges. 
In 1282, Blanche of Castille seized the temporalities of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Rouen, of whom she had cause to complain, and 
resisted Pope Gregory ix. when he tried to make her yield. In 
1BU2, Philij) t he Fair seized the temporalities of the hisliops who 
had gone to the Council of Rome in spite of his prohibition. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages the seizure 
of temporalities was divested of the brutal char- 
aeter w liich it had posstissed for several centuries ; 
it was preceded by a legal aid which was e,ailed the 
a])])eal by wait of error. (If obscure origin, this 
a])peal by w rit of error c:tme into more exUmsive 
use after the Praginal 'tv Sdnetion of 1438. It gained 
full force in the time of Jan.senisrn. 

Under Louis xv. the appeals by writ of error were frequent 
and elTective. The cure of Pari.s, Bouettin, was put in jjrison 
(1749). Tfic Archbi.stiop of Paris, de Beaumont, ami the Arch¬ 
bishop of Aix were exiled. The Bi.sbops of Vannes and Nantes 
submitted to the peualty of confiscation (17.54). 

In 1802 the appeal by writ of error was inserted 
by Bonaparte in the Organic Ariivies which fol¬ 
lowed tlie (kmcordat: ‘There w’ill he recourse to 
the Oouncil of State in all casi^s of abuses on the 

f art of superiors and other ecclesiastical fiersons,’ 
t remained in force till the day Avhen the law of 
separation put an end to the (’oncordat (1905). 

It has been said that royal (laliic.anisin w’as 
hateful to tlie cleigy. It could not lielp being so 
from the fact that it proposed to limit the pow'er 
of the ecclesiastics and put an end to their 
encroachments. In tlie 9th cent., Hincmar of 
Itheims presented a long memor.andum to (Charles 
the Bald, in which he accused the king of Erance 
of having, by his conduct with reg.-ird to the 
Bishop of Laon, violated tlie privileges of the 
clergy. Comjilaints of the .same nature were 
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brought by Pope Gregory ix. (1232, 1233, 1238), 
by the Bishoj) of Angers, (fuillaume l.emaire, in 
petitions addressed to Philip the Fair (P294 and 
1299), and by ecclesiastical orators of the Assr/inbly 
of Vincennes (1329). Tlie clergy claimed tliat 
tlieir ‘liberties’ had been crushed by civil society, 
and w’ere determined to defend them. But. civil 
society also claimed a right to defeiul her liberties 
against the invasions of the clergy. 'I'lie disputants 
were thus quite irreconcilable, '.riie, (anitroversy 
became still more grave from the day w hmi Pirn re 
Pil-hou published Ids treatise on the Lihertts tie 
I'Eglisc gallicane (irv.i4), which Diijuiy completed 
by the Preuves des libertCs de, r/uj/tse gallicane 
(1G39). F.riiholdened by this ex])osilion of the 
rights of civil society, [’arliament took nu’asnre.s 
for the defence of l.lie laymen, which did not meet 
w'ith the apjiroval of the eUMgy. Fenelon Avrites 
that ‘the liberties of the (Jallieun Clinrch are real 
servitude ’ (letter of 3rd May 1710 to tin; DuUeof 
(’hevreu.se). ihissuet (h‘clares tliat the liberties 
claimed ]>y the idergj’ have notldng in common 
with the liberties of xvldeh the magistrates talk 
(Defe.nsio dcrlarationis, ii. 10 ; letter of 1 st I)e(^ 
1081 to d’E.strees). In the middle of tlie 181 h 
cent, the conijilaints became more bitter. In 1755 
the Assembly of tlie Clergy denonnet'd Parliament 
before the king for hax iiig arrogated to itself the 
right of legislating on t he administration of the 
sacrament. In 17t>5 the Assembly jiuhlished a 
theological dissertation entitled Aetes du elergc 
to jirove that the leaching of religion and tlie 
admini.stration of the sacrament aie not umlei' the 
control of laymen. It will be seen later what tlie 
attitude of the episcoj'a,te w'as in 179U w ith regal'd 
to the Civil Constitution. After the IleA'olution, 
the clergy acecjited the situation laid down by the 
Coneonlat of 1801, and eonlined themselves to 
raising intermittent jirotcsts against the Organic 
Ariielcs. But- the hope of recovering the ad¬ 
vantages of the past has led many of tlie clergy 
to take jiart in the attempts to restore tlie 
monarchy which have been made since the Avar 
of 1870. ‘ 

11. EriSCO PA L G A L L / CA NISM . — E] ) i sco pa I C al 1 i - 
eanism iiiqioses two limits on Pajial authority ; 
the one, from the side of the monarchy, rescues 
jiolitie.al authority from I’ontilical jurisdie.tion ; 
the other, on the side of the Cem'ial Council, 
jilaees the latter above the Boman Pontill. It 
comprises, then, tAvo fnndamental maxims, Avhieh 
may he statist as follows. (1) The Pope may 
neither ihqiose kings nor exenijit their subjects 
from the duty of obedience ; in ot.Iier voids, kings 
are indejiendent of the Pope. (2) In the domain 
of spiritual things the sujuenie authority ludongs 
to (h'lieral Couneils and not to the Pojie, Avho, on 
tlie eontrary, must obey their canons. It would 
occupy too much sjiace to illustrate tliese tAvo 
maxims in Bill historical detail ; consequently Ave 
shall study ICpiseopal Gallieaiiism onl^’ trom the 
ye.'ir 1082 onAvards. 

We have seen (above, p. 159) tliat the Assembly 
of the (dergy of 1082 w’as brought togetlier to 
solve tlie matter of the regule, and tliat it gave 
full satisfaction to tlie king on this jioint (3rd 
Fell. 1082). It must he noted here th.-it the jiris 
iudices of the clergy carried them still Inrtlier, 
They saw' in the disjuite between the French 
monarchy and llonie an ojqiortunily for cutting 
short in a jiainfnl hut salutary way the doctrinal 
and juridical jiretensions of the I’njiacy ; and they 
did not mean to let this opiHirtnnity slip. ‘The 
I\)pe laid hands on us, he will nqient of it,’ said 
de Hai lay, Archhishoji of Paris ; and this exiiressed 
the sentiment of the other )>relates. 'I'liey wished 
it to he un(le.rstood that Pontifical omnipoteiiee 
was rejected by the Church of France ; and. in 
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order that Home mif,dit not remain in ignorance 
of this fact, tliey clmrged Bossuel to draw up, in 
tlie name of the whole Fremdi clergy, a profession 
of faith combating this omniiK)tence. They in¬ 
tended the statement to be vicdtoit and radical— 
schism was hanging in tlie balance ; but Bossuet 
drew it up with calculated moderation. This 
document was the famous JJerlaration of 1G8S. It 
comprised four articles, of which the following is 
the 8ubstan(-e. (1) I’opes may not depose kings, 
for tlie nuiMon that their authority concerns only 
things spiritual and does not extend to things 
temporal. (2) Even in the domain of things 
spiritual, the authority of I’opes does not extend 
beyond the limits fixed by the Council of Con¬ 
stance. (3) In so far as it is legislative and 
judiciary, this authority is — (;onformahly to the 
decisions of tlie Council of Constance—limiteil by 
the canons and also l>y the usages ami constitution 
of the kingdom of f'rauec. (4) In so far as it is 
doctrinal, it is sul>ordinate to the judgment of the 
Churidi, which may leform it. 

'I'he Church of Erance rallied round her king. 
The king, to show his gratitude, estahli.shcd the 
Declaration as a /aw of the State, and made the 
teaching of it coiiijuilsorv throughout the kingdom 
(I'idictof 20th March, 1(5S2, registered 2.‘ir(l March). 
'Die Erciich clergy and their king o/lered com¬ 
bined resistance to Horne. But Rome well knew 
how to return the blows which were <lealt her. 
Innocent XI. ’s first idea was to eondcmii the 
Declaration (Bossuet, letter of 2Htli Oct. 1(>S2 to 
Dirois; letter of 30th Oct. to dc Ranc^); hut, 
changing his tactics, he decided to refuse canonical 
institution to tliose among the new hi.shofis who 
liad, as simple jiriests, sat in the Assemldy of 
1682. liy this boycott lie hojied to force the king 
to withdraw his edict. But (lie king, by way of 
retaliation, forbade those among the new bishops 
whom the I’apal measure did not aficct to provide 
themseh es with their Bulls of investit ure. 

The hostilities, opened in 1082, had lost nothing 
of their acuiteness in lOSH. 'I’hey w'lwe even more 
viident than ever, for it was at this date (24th 
Sept, loss) that Louis Xiv. ordered the Broenrator 
(Jeneral to lodge an appeal with the coming 
Council against all the procedures taken or to he 
taken by the Cope amiitist him. The Church of 
Eranee was not a liandsl»readth from sidiism. 
But, at this moment, the king, who w'as at war 
with the whole of Europe, was obliged to have 
recourse to political intrigues of which Rome 
alone could ensure the success. And then he 
remembered very opportunely—Ids coun.sellors re¬ 
called it to his memory—that lie owed to the 
Concordat of 1516, t.e. an agreement with 
Rome, the right of nominating his bishops him¬ 
self, and that a schism, by restoring the episcopal 
elections so highly recommended by the Pragmatic 
Sanction, would favour the emancipation of the 
clergy. Obedient to the voice of his own interest, 
he conciliateil the ro[)e and entered into negotia¬ 
tions with him. 11 is first advances, the motive 
of which was clearly discerned at Itome, were 
coldly received ; and, further, Ale.xander VIII., the 
successor of Innocent Xl., annulled the Declaration 
without, however, branding it with any censure 
(30th Jan. 1691). Eiually, under Innocent Xli., 
matters were arranged. In a letter addressed to 
the l*ope (I4th Sept. 1693), Louis xiv. renounced 
his edied.; in other uord.s, he gave up making 
the do(;trine of the Declaration compulsory. The 
same day tliose of the nominated bishops who had 
taken part in the Assembly of 1682 sent a letter 
to Rome, the ambiguous ami cleverly chosen 
expressions of which might ho comstnied either 
as a doctrinal retractation or as a simple apology. 
Iniiot^eiit XII. was content to let bygones be 


bygones, and refu.sed no one canonical investi¬ 
ture. 

J'eace had been made; but each of the rival 
parties hehl to its old position. In 1695 the 
Spanish prelate, Koccaherti, made a violent attack 
on Gallicanism in three volumes, to which Rome 
gave ap])roving briefs. Immediately Bossuet pre¬ 
sented a memorandum to Louis XIV., in which he 

i irojiosed that the king should forhitl the sale of 
Lwcaberti’s work in France and demand from 
Innocent XII. ‘explanations as to the intention of 
his briefs.’ By a royal edict of 20th Dec. 1695, 
the sale of Roccaherti’s book was forbidden. The 
Pope probably did not explain why and in what 
sense he a[»proved of tlie work. In return, 
eighteen years later (1713) he asked the king for 
explanations a.s U) the freedom with which Gallican 
maxims were circulating in France, The king 
replied that he had in 1693 guven up enforcing 
these maxims as laws of the State, hut that he 
had never undertaken to interdict them. Bossuet, 
who in 1682 had undertaken the Dt’fcnse dc la 
Df-dnration, laboured till the end of his life to 
complete this important work. F6rielon, who 
strove to conciliate Rome, admitted nevertheless 
that she had ‘too great pretensions’ (letter of 
3rd May 1710 to the Duke of Chevreiise) ; he 
even maintairuid that the Popes ‘had desired to 
crush the episcoj)ate ’ (De snrnmi pontificis aurtori- 
tate, 4). And in 1705 the Assemhlv of the Clergy, 
called to receive the Bull Vinearn Jhnnini, adliered 
to it only alter having submitted it to a thorougli 
examination. 

h'roni all these and other indications, Rome 
could see tliat the French episcopate had, al tlie 
beginning of tlie ISt h cent., remained faithful to 
(he iloetrines of the Declaration of 1682. Rut a 
new proof of this was given in 1728. At this date 
Pope Renediet Xlll. extended to the Universal 
Church the observance of the festival of Cregory 
VH., and insmted in the breviary prayers for this 
Pope—most warlike prayers, in which Cregory 
was lauded for having deposed the Kmperor 
Henry IV. On 27tli July 1729 the Parliament 
of Paris—followed shortly afterwards by the 
Parliaments of Brittany, Metz, and Bordeaux— 
pas.sed a .statute suj>pre.s.sing the leaf containing 
these prayers, and })rohihiting its use in public 
under penalty of the seizure of (he temporalities 
of the Church. Six Jansenist bishops hastened to 
take ailvantage of this occasion to rebel against 
Rome. They joined the campaign of Parliament, 
ami solemnly condemned the cult of (iregory Vll. 
'I’he great majority of the episcopate, without 
being so violent, were equally unprepared to 
submit to it. They did not condemn the cult of 
the Pone who had deposed Henry iv., hut they 
rejected it as well as the prayers which had come 
from Rome. Tt was a case of revtdl; but, instead 
of being violent like that of the Janseiiists, it was 
silent (see, in the Assembly of the Clergy of 1730, 
the address to Louis .XV.). 

n 1790 the Asscrnblec ConMitunnte established 
the civil constitution of the clergy, which broke 
the Concordat of Francis I., and reinforced the 
Praqmntic Sanction, hut at the same time sup¬ 
pressed several bishoprics, overturned t he dioceses, 
and restrained the authority of the bishops. This 
new state of allairs was in accordance with the 
wishes of the lesser clergy and of the tiers Hat. 
But the bi.shop.y, wdth four exceptions, began to 
wage war against it. To give to their hostility 
an air of disinterestedness, they discovered most 
opportunely that the sjdritual jurisdiction of the 
Pope over the Church of France was a dogma, and 
they defended their action under the name of 
orthodoxy. Tliese clever tactics made an im¬ 
pression on the people, and even on a considerable 
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|iait of the lesser clerf^y. li}’' tlieir niejins, the 
civil con.stitntion of the clergy was rejected with 
horror by pious laymen, and in the ecclesiastical 
world it did not gain the support of more than 
a third of the cures. Eleven years later, when 
Bonaparte concluded the Concordat of 1801 with 
Kome, it was seen what the theological disserta¬ 
tions of 171K) were worth. Many of tlio.se bishops 
who were so attached to the I’ojie when their owm 
interest demanded that they sliould rally round 
him refused to resign their ottice for I’ius vii., 
when he required them to do so (1.5th Aug. 1801). 
Thirty-six out of the eighty remaining bishops 
ro.se in rebellion against Home. And, among 
those who gave up their property, more than one 
did so on a promise of advancement. 

The epi.scopate of Napoleon 1. was Gallican, and 
so were bis clergy, w ith a few exceptions, amongst 
those of lower rank. Sixty yeai.s later, the Ercnch 
bishops and priests rejected most of the inaxim.s of 
1(5S2. In the space of two generations the (biundi 
of France had changed its jioint of view. The 
evolution began from the bottom, with the clergy 
of the second rank. The princijial worker.s were; 
l..amennais, the Jesuits, and V'euillot. 'I'lie work 
of Lamennais was violent and brilliant. That of 
the Jesuits was silent, hidden, but more profound. 
\'et it was not more profound than that of V’euillot, 
A\ ho from 1839 onwards, through the medium of the 
<laily paper, L'Univers^ never cea.sed from inculcat¬ 
ing the maxims of Home into the mind of the clergy. 
The Concordat of 1801, by the presiige it gave to the 
Tope, may have had a certain iidluence, whicli, how¬ 
ever, some historians have exaggerated, h'inally, 
tlie, books of Joseph de Maistre, Du V(tpc and 
ffallirarie ( 1820), did not fail to render some 
service to the Papacy. 

Whatever was the reason, when the Vatican 
Council assenihhal (Dec. 18(5!)) the Gallican doctrine 
of the sup(!riorily of (’ouncils over Popes had 
only a small number of defenders in France, the 
best known of whom were Darhoy, Archbishop of 
Paris; Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans; Maret, 
'ritular Bishop of Sura and Dean of the Faculty 
of 'rheology in Paris ; Gratry, oratorian and mem¬ 
ber of the French Academy ; Loyson, (hirmelite 
and preacher at Notre-l)am«‘ in Paris ; Montahun- 
bert, a layman. These defenders w(.>re van- 
(luished, for in its fourth session (18ti» July 
1870) the Vatican (k)uncil assented to the Pope’s 
infallibility and full jurisdiction over the whole 
Church, ll eruMvforward 10piscoj)al Gallican ism be¬ 
came a heresy, and its ujtholders had either to 
rejnidiate it or leave the Catholic Church. Loyson 
chose the latter course, and tried unsuccessfully to 
found a national Church. A few [iriests left the 
ranks of the Catholics and took refuge in Switzer¬ 
land, where they were adTuitted into the party of 
the Old Catholics. Montalcmhert died belore the 
decision. The other Gallicans submitted to the 
Vatican Council. Fi»iscopal Gallicanisni was <lead, 
and in its place the; maxims of Borne reigned. As 
a matter of fact, these maxims have since made 
some concessions to circumstances. Pontifical 
omnipotence, which, before tlie French Revolution, 
embraced the iiolitical as well as the religious 
world, has, since the Revolution, allow’ed the 
political world to slip from its grasp. The I’opes 
of the 19th cent, did not talk of deposing kings. 
No doubt they did not renounce the right, but 
they no longer exercised it (Pius VII., who ex¬ 
communicated Na|)oleon in 1809, says in his Bull 
that he does not mean to pass judgnient against 
temporal power and the obedience of subjects) ; 
they did not even dare to formulate it excejit 
in terms which were purposely vague (Proposi¬ 
tion xxiv. of the Syllabus). On the whole, it 
may be said that P’rench Catholic.s—like those of 


other countries—think that they may be Gallican 
on this j>oint without violating orthodoxy. 

LiTKRATUR*.—A. IsnKPKNPKNCK OK KIS08 fS THKIR RKLATION TO 
TiiK p.o'ACY.—O. Delarc, Saint (ir^imrr vil. et la ri^/ornu dr 
I'hjiliKc au xr siMr, it vols., gar»8. ; P. Dupuy, Itixt. 

tfu iltjft'rend entre Boni/ace viil. et J'hilippe-le-Bel, do. Iti.S'); 
P. F^ret, Henri jv. e.i iflglixe, do. 187f», Le ('ordinal Du 
Perron, do. 1877; H. Finke, Aus den Tanen Bonijaz vill., 
MmiKier, ltK12 ; Fustcl de Coulanges, JJixt. drx institutwm 
politifjues de I'ancienne France, vi., I’aris, 181)2 ; C. G^rin, Ite- 
chrrehex hixtor. xur iasseinbUe du clrrg^ de France en lliSt, do. 
18158; H. Gregroire, ‘Hist, de r^uiijrnition,’ in Mf'nunrex, ii., 
do. 1840; P. Gu^ranger, InetitnlionH lituriiujncH, ii., Le 
Mans, 1840 ; A. Hauck, kirckenijesch. Deutschlandx, ii., Leipzig, 
ll)0.‘l ; J. A. de Hiibner, SixteA/uDit, 8 vols., Taria, 1870; P. 
Jafr6, Reqeata poutificuin romanomrn ab coruiita ecclcxin ad 
annum post (.'hristum nntiim 1 2 voIb., Leipzig, 188(5-88; 

A. Lapdtre, L'Europe et le Saijit.Sit'pe d i^poque carolinyienne, 
Paris, 1806 ; de I'Epinois, La Liyue et Us pa)>es, do. 1884 ; 

. T. Loyson, L'Assemblee ducUrye de France de IUSS, do. 1870; 

. Michelet. Hi.d. de la recolntion fran^nixe, ii., do. 1847 ; C. 
Mirbt, Die I'uhhzistik irn Zntalter Greyorx v;;., Leipzig, 1804; 
G. J. Phillips, Das HrgaUenrecht in Frankre.irh, lliilli*, 1873; 
J. M. Prat, Bec.he.rches histor. et crit. sur la ('ompatpue de Jesus 
en France du temps du F. Colon, iii., Lvoiis, 187(1; L. Ranke, 
Ihe rdtn. I’dpste^, ii. and iii., lipipzig, 1847 ; A. Sicard, L'ancien 
Clrrije de.France, ii., I’aris, 1804 ; J, Turmel, ‘ Bo-ssuet,’ in Revue 
du cierye/ran<,ais, xxxviii. (1004). 

B. .Sci-KRKIIUTY or OKNKltAI. COCNOILB OVKR TIIR PAPACY.—-E. 
Berger, Le.'i Iteyislres d'Innocent iv., vol. ii., Introil., PariH, 
1884 ; I. V. Dollinger, Das I'apstlhuin, Munich, 1802; P. Dubois, 
De liecvperalione terresancti {vd. Langlois), I’liris, J801; Durand 
de Maillane, De viodo concilii urneralis cclebrandi, tlo. I(>71 ; 
R. F. W. Gnett^e, HUt. de I'Eqlixe de Fiance, 12 vol«., do. 
]H47- .6(5; J. Haller, Papxttum t/W Eirc/ienre/orm, Beriin, 1003 ; 
A. Hauck, Kirchenyexch. DeutxcJilands, i. and ii., l>eipzig, 
1000-03 ; P. Hiiischius, Da.'i. Kirchenrecht, iii., Berlin, JH82 , 
P. Imbart de la Tour, Lex Elections epixcopaUx donx I'Eylixe 
de Frailer dll /x' au xiF xiede, I’arin, 1801 ; A. Kneer, Enlxteh- 
uny der konril. Theorie, Bonie, 1803 ; E. Lesne, y ./0 Hierarchie 
epixeopale en (iaulr et en (rerninnie, Baiis, 1006 ; E. Loening;, 
(iexch dex deutxchen Kirchenreehts, 2 vols., StrasHburg, 1878; 
F. Lot, fijtudrs sur le reyne de Huynex ('apet, 1‘uriB, 1903 ; 
A. Malnory, Saint Cexaire, evl'que d'Arlex, do. 180,6; L. 
Pa.stor, (ie.srk. de.r Pdpxte, iii. and iv., I'Yciburg i. Br., 180.6, 
100(1; H. Schrf)rs, fJinkinar, xcin Leben nnd seine Schri/ten 
do. 1884; L. Tillemont, Memoires pour serrir d riiixf ec.cUs 
de.'! six premiers XIec/cx, I’ariH, 1003-1712, iii. x. xv. ; J. Turmel, 
l/isf. du diiipne de ht papauti* dex onyinex d la jm du lyc sUcle, 
do. 1008; N. Valois, La France et Ic yrand xchixme, do. 
IsOO 1002, Hint, de la Praymatiyne Sanction de Rouryes, do, 
1000, La ('rise retiyieuxe du .W*' xieele, 2 \’o1h., do. 1000. 

(1. Rovai. (Iallicanihm.—P. Dupuy, Preueex dex UberUx de 
I'Eylixe yallicane, 2 vol«., I’ariH, 1030, 1061, etc.; A. Esmein, 
('ourx I'Umenlaire d'hixt. du droit /rn7ii;ai[x, do. 1802 ; D. L. 
Frayssinous, fjcs vraies Pririeipex de 1'Eylise qalHeane, do. 
182(5; H. Gr^goire, Exxai histor. sur lex libertitx (h' I'Eylise ynt- 
lienne, 3 vol.s., do. 182(5; A. Luchaire, Hist, dex inxtiivtion» 
monarehi.qurx xoux lex prejnierx t'apidienx, 2 vols., do. 1801, 
Manuel dex inxfUutionx Jian^'iiises, do. 1802 ; J. de Maistre, 
De V fiylise. yallicane, do. 1820; P. de Marca, Concordia saerr- 
dotii et imperii, do. 1704 ; O. Martin, L’Axxemblee de I’m- 
cennex de LiSU, do. 1000; P. Viollet, Hist, dex inxtituturns 
politiques et adrninistratives de la France, 2 vols., do. 1808 ; 
also the workB of Phillips, Hinschius, and Hauck, mentioned 
above. JO.SEPII TUKMEL. 

GAMBLING.—i. Diffusion of the practice.— 

Games of cliance are as old and as w’ide- 8 ])read as 
humanity (see art. (fAME.s). They are probaldy 
derived from the various methodsof divination ( 7 . 1 ’. ) 
by w'bicli j)rimitive man seck.s to gain know ledge of 
the future, some of them serious, like the throwing 
or drawing of lots ; some of them more playful, 
like the Greek kottabos and the ‘willow bough’ 
(Hall Caine, Mfni.cman). 'J’he game of chance is 
a kind of secularized divination. In order to give 
zest to tlie game, the players stake some pos-ses- 
sion on the turn of chance. The N. American 
Indians het on the dill'erent colour of pips or 
stones, the Siamese on the musselfish, whether 
the o])c,ning turns upwards or downw ards; the 
(ireeks alrc’.a.dy in llomer had their darp6.-ya.\oi 
(knuckle-hones from the hinder feet of sheep, goats, 
and calves) marked with numbers on four sides to 
servf! as dice. Lalcrcame the six-sided dice (kv^oi, 
derived, according to Hyde, from Arab, r/db, r/n'b). 
Among the Romans, children played at ‘heads 
or tails’ {capnt aut navis) with coins; there was 
al.so dice play, and the game of morra {micare 
di(jUis). Knuckle-hones are found in l^gyptian 
excavations as far back as the XVlllth dynasty, 
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arul imitation kniiokle-tionoM [or paininj; |MirpoH«!s 
were made of glasM juid shell. A j^amin^^lioard of 
f^old ami silver inlaid with ery.staJ, ivory, and 
hyanos, discovered in ('rete, dates hack to between 
1800 and 1050 n.c. Six-.sided dice have also been 
found in jn e-hisloi ie remains of llradiseht in 
liobemia. In llahyIonia, headless arrows were 
us(m1 for fj;ajninf^ as well as divination (‘ beloinaney,’ 
Ezk ‘dl-'j ; these have a very wide distribution 
ov(*r both hemispheres. 'I'he ]irineij)Ie ot the 
ronlet le IS found in the s])irinino coeo-nut ('ryb)r, 
rC i. 80) and the spinnin;^ di(;e of the Chinese. 
Card ;saiiie.s are a later introduetion ; they j^ive 
scope for (?aIeulation and skill. 'J'here ift no men¬ 
tion of ^oimljlin^j; anions the Israelites until the 
(lays of the Exile (Is 05'^ ‘forsaking .lahweh and 
hn^cttino my lioly mountain, ])r(!f)aiiii” a table 
for buck ami lillin|.^ up mixed wim; to I'ortune’; 
<d. FortUxNE [llibli(;al and ChristianJ). 'I’lie Israel¬ 
ites used the drawing of lots to ascertain the 
iJivine will in re;.pird to smdi matters as a.ssi;.,mation 
of lands (Nu choice of an oflieer (Ac P'*), 

determining, the rotation of ofhee (I t'b 24®, Lk P), 
or to idmitify an oll'ender (dos 7‘“, I S 11^*, don 
C) ; but, so lonj^ as th(\y remained aj^ricultural, 
they seem to have been sin;.;ularly free from the 
evil of gamhline. In liahylon they became mer- 
<‘.antile, and mixed with people amon^j: whom 
ofunes (jf chama' were part of re{j;ular ordinary 
life. The /jrarnhlino habit infected the juirit y of 
the eaily (diristia,ns. Instruments of p;amhlinjj; 
are found in their tombs, ('ouncils of the (’hnrch 
forbade it to the eler;/y. (diristian pniaehers de¬ 
nounced it as worldly. ‘ If you say that you are 
a Christian when you are a diiueplayer, yon say 
you are N\’hat you are not, hiu^ause y«»u are a 
partnei' with the world ’ (cf. Tertullian, (le SjU'cta- 
tu.ili'i, xvi. ; Clem. Alex. i. 325 [Charles’s tr.], 
p. 29 [Potter’s tr.]). 

On the Aryan races p;amblin<^ has had a special 
bold. A famous hymn of the Ki^weda (x. 34) 
vividly sets forth the woe of the ruined ^oambh'.r, 
and the lenj^th to which ^oamblin^^ was carried in 
India is well illustrallul by the e.))i.sodeof Nala and 
Damayanti in the Mft/iuhhdrata {i'li. .59-()l) where 
lh(! lu’ince lose-s all that he has. 1'h<‘ Sanskrit 
drama Mrch'hkakatlhx, (tr. Kyder, The Little ilmj 
C(t7'l, Cambridge, Mass., 1905} contains in its 
seirond act a liv<>ly |)i(!ture of a <^ambler’s quarrel, 
and Sanskrit literature abounds in allusions to the 
evils of play (HohtlinjL^k, Jnd. .S/o-tfclu;, St. Peters- 
burj^f, 1870 73, nos. G15, 750, 1240. 1018, et(;. ; on 
‘ramhlin^^ in ancient India ^mnernlly, see Zimmer, 
Altuid. Lehen, Berlin, 1879, })p. 282-287; von 
Scliroeder, Mysieidum nnd Mintus im Jtlyi'eda, 
Leipzifj;, 1908, j»p. 377 395 ; Liiders, Wiirfdspid 
im alien Jndicn, Giittinoen, 19t)7). For (Ireeee, 
reference may be made to the })ieture of the 
ruined gambler nresented by Alcij)hron (iii. 42). 
Crei'k boys ganu)led away their mother.s’ money 
(Herondas, A/iau;.v, 3 ; Isocrates, Arciop. 149 CD). 
The Germans, aecoriling to Tacitus [Germ. 24), 
when they had the dice in their hands, knew no 
bounds, and were ready to gamble away even that 
whiidi they valued above everything else in the 
world, their personal freedom. Generally speaking, 
it may be said that gambling lias its chief hold 
on races whi<di exist by hunting, and also on the 
pastoral, military, and mercantile types of culture. 
Those modes of life are by nature less stable, and 
seem to generate a craving for sudden and exciting 
reversals of fortune, without which life seems 
colourless. The jicasants, on the other hand, who 
have to work har<l and .steadily for their su.sten- 
ance, are comparatively free from the habit. 

2 . Motives of g-ambling.—The demonic power 
of the [lassion seems due to three main causes: (n) 
the desire for gain, [b) the desire for excitement, 


{(•) the instinct of combativeness.— (a) The desire 
for gain. Human nature is impatient of the 
delays of regular work. It wants to acquire at 
one stroke, without trouble, and without the 
laborious accumulation of little by little.— (b) The 
desire for excitenient is in one sense a revolt against 
the narrowness, the limitations, the ordinariness 
of existence. Man craves for intensified life ; and 
gambling, with its risk, its su.spen.se, its thrill, its 
liopc, and its sho(;k of surprise, supplies all the 
necessary catastro]diic elements. Ilcnce it is, on 
thv. one hand, the last resour(;e of the IdaM who 
wishes t o goad his jaded sen.ses ; and, on the other 
hand, the outlet of the energetic and adventurous 
nature which linrls ordinary peaceful existence too 
hiinulrum and lacking in sensation. — (r) In betting, 
a man backs his own |)owcrs, his judgment, or his 
luck. In a game of i)ure (diaiice men pit theoi.wlves 
against cadi other, and, if there is no deceiitioii, 
each has an equal tdiance. 

* If IlrrculftH arul Liohas play at dico 
VVliich is the better niiiii, tlic greater ttirow 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

8o ig Alf-ides beaten by his ]>ap:e' 

(Shakespeare, of YenUw., u. i- 82). 

Even when all seems lost, a smhhui overmaster¬ 
ing victory i.s still po.s.sil)le. Success lemLs a sort 
(d supernatural glory to the winner, who is re¬ 
garded as a ‘ favourite of fortune’; defeat does not 
wound the self-rcsjiect of the loser. 

3 . Cost of gambling.—'I'he extent to which 
gamhling pri'vails at the present time is diflicult 
to assess with any arqiroximation to accuracy. 
Most of it is cmitred in horse-raiung. J, M. 
llogge {'J'hc Farts of Gandding] inilculates that, 
allowing for Sundays, there are only 10 daj^s 
during the year in which there is no liorse-racing 
of some kind in England. On every other day 
there are either one or more steeplechases or tlat 
races. In all, there is an equivalent of 542 days’ 
racing in the year. The amount of money which 
changes hands can be estimated only indireetly. 
The returns from tlie totalisateurs on two race- 
( 8 )urse.s at Paris come to £5,000,000 yearly. Tlie 
total amoniit of money Ixd ted through the totalisa- 
trAirs in France i.s stated as £13,000,000 for the 
year 1910. It is within the mark to assume that 
ihore is, in England, at least three times tlie 
amount of racing that there is in France, so that 
a very moderate estimate of the betting on Fuiglish 
race-courses would be twice the Frenub total, viz. 
£26,000,000. But for every bet made on the race¬ 
course, there are probably two made by those who 
are not pre.sent, on the ‘ 8 tarting-i)rice * system, so 
that, if the amount spent on the race-cour.se is 
doubled, we have a moderate estimate of the 
amount of money which changes bands in gamb¬ 
ling on horse-racing alone, viz. £52,000,000 jier 
annum. ’Fo this must bo added the coupon¬ 
betting on football, which is diligently fostered 
by many newsjiapers and weekly journals, especi¬ 
ally in the Nortli, under the guise of ‘ Skill Ooin- 
petitions.’ A great deal of betting goes on also iu 
connexion with professional bowling, cycle-racing, 
and other sports. There are the ‘ gambling schools,’ 
cbieily found in the mining districts, where a glori¬ 
fied kind of pitch and toss is played on a Targe 
.scale, and everything depends on the spin of a 
coin. There are, again, all the private bets, and 
the money which changes hands over cards, especi¬ 
ally Bridge. On the whole, it may be safely as¬ 
serted that little short of £ 100 , 000,000 changes 
hands every year in England in connexion with 
gambling tran.sactions. 

When money changes hands it is clear that the 
winners do not gain as much as the losers lose. At 
Monte Carlo the rate of profit made by the Bank 
works out, according to the published Balance- 
Sheets, at 1*4 per cent of the turnover. Stock- 
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brokers charge usually -25 per cent. In horse¬ 
racing the percentage is much higher, and in foot¬ 
ball betting, according to Ainslie Kobevtson (se€i 
Literature at end), the brokerage charge is more 
exorbitant still. It is, tlier(;fore, clear that, if one 
keeps it uj) longcnougli, the element of probability 
will even itself out. Any one, however long his 
purse, is bound to be ruined by the mere continual 
payment of brokerage. The hrokerage mounts up 
steadily with the amount of play and eats up the 
gains, which have no tendency to increase with 
the amount of play. 

That the practice is on the increase is clear from 
the large amount of space devoted by the evening 
and morning papers to the jniblic^ation not merely 
of sporting but of betting intelligence. There is abso 
a notable increase in the number of papers devoted 
entirely to sport, many of which circulate only 
through the post. At the time of the ‘ Limerick ' 
craze, no fewer than 170,000 sixjienny postal orders 
were issued in one day, and one nuhlishing linn 
received £41,586 in a single month in connexion 
wdth Limerick competitions. 

(Gambling has exploited most successfully for 
its own pro|)ag{ition the imi)roved means of inter¬ 
course ahorded by modern civilization, viz. the Tost 
Office, the Telegraph, and the I'rinting I'ress. It 
exploits also the work of the schools, for without 
universal education it would he unable to carry on 
its business. 

4 . Legislation affecting gambling.—The vicious 
tendency of gambling has never been called in 
question. Lord IleaconsfieJd spoke of it as ‘a va.st 
engine of national demoralization.’ Side by side 
with the betting odds and betting tips, the news¬ 
papers record the tragic results on those who yield 
to the temptation. In 12 years (1895-6 to 1906-7) 
there were 156 suicides or attempted suicides in 
England assigned to this cause, as well as 719 
cases of theft or embezzlement, and 442 bank¬ 
ruptcies. In view of these facts, it is not sur¬ 
prising that, in all civilized countries, gambling is 
subjected to definite legislative restraints. 

The earliest English statute in 1542 prohibited 
‘sundry new and crafty games’ of a gaiiihling 
nature, ami prescribed that no folk of the working 
class should ‘ J)lay at the tables, tenuis, dice, cards, 
Ixiwls, clasli, cloytiiig, loggcltiiig or any other un- j 
lawful game.’ The j)urpose of thi.s statute was j 
to arrest the decay of arcdiery, but the preamble 
alludes also to impoverishment, crime, neglect of 
Divine service. The first act directly aimed at 
gambling, apart from playing games, was in 1665. 
In 1698 lotteries were made illegal. Other Acts 
were passed in 1710 and 1751. The Acts of 1845 
and 1853 were directed towards the suppression of 
public gaming-houses (thougli they did not touch 
private clubs like Tattersall’s). Also, in 1854, it 
was made an oH'ence to publish advertisements 
showing that a house was kept for the purpose of 
betting. The Act ai)plied only to ready-money 
betting, and did not cover bets l>y letter, telegram, 
or telephone. The Act of 1868 prohibitetl the 
playing of pitch and toss in the streets, which had 
become a nuisance in the colliery districts, and 
the Vagrancy Act of 1873 extended the prohibi¬ 
tion to all kinds of betting and wagering in public 
places. Municij)al Boroughs and County Councils 
in some cases adopted by-laws for the repression of 
betting in j)uhlic j)lace 8 . In 1892, Lord ilerscheU’s 
Act made it a mi.sdemeanour to semi to an ‘infant’ 
any paper inviting him to enter into a betting or 
wagering transaction. In 1901 a Select Committee 
of tlie House of Lords was apjmiiited ‘to inquire 
into the increase of public betting among all classes, 
and whether any legislative measures are possible 
and expedient for checking the abuses occasioned 
thereby.’ The inquiry brought to light the enor¬ 


mous increase in the numbers of the professional 
bookmakers (estimated at over 20 ,(H) 0 ), and in the 
)>ractice of betting among working classes—a j)rac- 
tice which, when carried to excess, they found to 
he o]*posed to the true interests of sport, injurious 
to the general community, and apt to degenerate 
into one of the worst and most mischievous forms 
of gambling. The Committee considered tliat the 
best method of reducing the practice w jis to localize 
it as far as possible, by restricting it to race-coursiis 
and other places where sport is carried on. With 
a view to eHecting this, they considered the ad¬ 
visability of (a) the licensing of bookmakers, and 
(b) the establishment of the totalisateur .system. 
But they rejected these expedients, heiiause either 
would iiujily legal recognition of the lH)okmaker, 
and necessitate the making of betting debts re¬ 
coverable by law. 

The law does all it can to discourage gambling, 
without attemj)ting the im]>ossibilit y of prohibiting 
it. Betting or gambling in a private liouse has 
never been treated as an ollcneo at law, but no 
gambling debt can he enforced at law. The con¬ 
tract is void ; it is not illegal. In bankruptcy, all 
claims of ‘debts of honour’ are struck out. All 
moneys deposited as cover before an event with 
turf commission agents or laKikmiikers having 
an address in the United Kingdom, whether de¬ 
posited with them or w'ith their bankers, can be 
recovered with costs (Lennox r. Stoddart, and 
Davis V. Stoddart, 1902). 

The present state of the law in Great Britain is 
defined by the Street Betting Act of 1906. The 
object of the Act is to suppress betting in streets 
and puhlit! })lace 8 . It is a criminal offence to fre¬ 
quent or loiter in a street or public place for the 
purpose of bookmaking, betting, wa^jering, agree¬ 
ing to bet or wagnir, paying or receiving bets, or 
settling bets. This ap])lies to all porson.s, whether 
acting for themselves or on behalf of another. Any 
constable may take into custody, without a war¬ 
rant, any person committing an offence under the 
Act, anu may detain all lK>oks, cards, papers, and 
other article.H relating to betting which are found 
in such person’s possession. The public places 
coming within the delinitions of the Act include 
all regular football and cricket fields, and generally 
y>laceH where outdoor Bj)orts are carried on. But 
race-conrses and the ground adjacent are exempt 
from the operation of the Act on the days when 
hor.se-races take })la(;o. The exemption applies onl^ 
to horse-racing. The penalty for a first offence is 
a line not exceeding £ 1 U ; for a second offence, not 
exceeding £ 20 ; for a third or any subsequent 
offence, (a) under the Summary .Jurisdiction Acts 
the ])enalty is a fine not exceciling £30, or imprison¬ 
ment with or witliout hard labour for a term not 
exceeding 3 months; (b) on conviction on indict¬ 
ment, the penalty is a lino not exceeding £50, or 
impri.sonment for a term not exceeding 6 months, 
wdth or without hard labour. It is made a special 
oll'cnce to bet with any person under 16 years of 
age ; and, if it is proved that any person, whilst 
committing an offence under the Act, had ‘any 
betting transaction ’ with a person under 16 years 
of age, he is to be treated as an oflcnder for the 
third lime, and is liable to the penalties above 
scheduled. 

The Betting and Gambling Bill of 1912 proposed 
to suppress all gambling advertisements, ana bet¬ 
ting tips in newspapers and other publications ; 
also all incitements to gambling by means of foot¬ 
ball coupons ami gambling comitelitions. 

Among the Itedjang of Sumatra, gambling is 
prohibited—excejding cock-fights at certain times 
—under penalty of a tine of S60, a sum which is 
also exacted from a householder who permits gam¬ 
bling on his premises. Games of chance are for- 
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bidden in China ; the keeper of a {^'ainhlinj; hoaKe 
in liable to punishment, and his estal»lishiiieiit is 
oonliscated by the State ; while in older Japanese 
law the gambler appears to have been liable to 
capital punishment. Islamitic law forbids gam¬ 
bling. On the other hand, gambling agreements 
were valid in Aztee law if the parties making the 
agreements were legally competent to enter into 
comnaets of any nature, lly early Teutonic law, 
gambling agreements were legally valid—a situa¬ 
tion which clianged only by degrees to strict pro¬ 
hibition. See, in general, Post, Grundriss der 
ethnolog. Juris prude nz^ Oldenburg, 1S94-95, ii. 
412 f., 6S4f., and the literature there cited. 

5. Ethical bearings of gambling. — That the 
results of immoderate gambling are deplorable, no 
one will disjmte. Hut, apart from the efl'eets, it 
remains to inquire into the morality of the act in 
itself when kept within bounds. Usuvt non tollit 
abusus. The economic aspect needs no discu.ssion. 
Gamblers add nothing to the wealth of the com¬ 
munity. 'riiey may claim that gambling jirovide.s a 
form of recreation and [>lea.sure which is not only 
legitimate but hel])ful, so long as the sunns staked 
are siieh as a man can aflord to lose. Hut (a) such a 
contention draws a line of distinction between rich 
and jioor ; what is right for the ricli man is pro- 
nounceil wrong in the case of the poor man. (h) The 
argument imjilies that the w rongness of gambling 
consists in losing the money .staked ; it i.s right, if one 
wins, bc(;ause one can all'ord to win ; but it is wrong, 
if one loses, because one cannot allord to lose. Any 
argument based on prudential grounds is only an 
appeal to enlightened self-int erest, and the spirit of 
seltishness cannot cast out sidlisliness. (r) '1 hough 
it is in society that the temptal ion comes, gambling 
itself is anti-.social. It is, as Herbert Spencer says, 
a kind of action l>y which pleasure is obtained at 
the cost of pain to anotlier. The hapjuness of the 
winner implies the misery of the loser. 'I’his kind 
of action, therefore, is essentially anti social ; it 
sears the syinjiathi(\s, cultivates a hard egoism, and 
so prodiK'es a general deterioration of eharaeter. 
It IS a habit intrinsically savage (see his Kthus, 
pt. iii. eh. 7, ‘Amusements,’ § 227; Facts and 
Comments, ‘ Kssay on liebarharisation ’). In an 
atniosj)liere of luotherhood no form of gambling 
eonld e.xist. In some cases, succe.ss appears to de- 
)end on superiority of jiulgment; but this is fal- 
aeious. It is never jxissible to be certain of a result, 
because all the faelors which go to protluee that 
result are not known. When tin- odds are 4 to 1 on a 
liorse winning a jtarticular race, and Lliese odds are 
supposed to be ‘fair,’ the man wdio accepts the 
adverse odds does so because he relies upon the un¬ 
known factors of the prolilem ; in fact, hisappeal is 
to the unknown and incaleulahle element in human 
allairs, whicli men call chance. The appeal to chance 
implies a negation of all the nobler powers of man— 
reason, skill, the sense of justi<;e and resjumsibility. 
In the habitual gambler, these higher faculties, 
through disuse, become atroidued, and his life, out 
of tom !i with lionest labour, into.\ica(.ed by the 
excitation of his favourite passion, becoine.s be¬ 
sotted and depraved. 

I'he Christian view of projierty exacts a still 
higher standard. Though in relation to bis neigh¬ 
bours each man may be regarded a.s the jirojuietor 
of Ids goods, yet in relation to God he. is only a 
steward. This liigher view, by de.stroying the 
right of property relatively to tiod, gives the true 
basis for its u.se in the relations betw'een man and 
man. A man may not claim to do as he likes with 
his ow n, because what he pos.sesses is not his ow'ii, 
and he mu.st render exact aeeoiint for his use of it; 
he must also respect the projau ty of his neighbours, 
because it does not belong to his neighbour, but to 
God, who entrusted him with it. 


It has Ijeen urged that Herbert Spencer’s con¬ 
demnation applies only to the after effects of 

f ;;aiiibling, ana not always then, because many 
osers feel no ‘pain,’ being so well oil that they' 
are not atlected oy the loss of the stake. This is 
true; but an act must be judged by its general 
tendency, and not by its effect under specially 
selected circumstances. It is also urged that what 
tlie loser pays for is the pleasure of excitement 
and anticipation he feels before the wager is de¬ 
cided. Tills argument will not stand, because 
the winner experiences an equal pleasure without 
paying for it—indeed, he receives in addition the 
forfeited stake. 

Hut the immorality of gambling may be argued 
oil higher grounds than a calculation of pleasure. 
{a) Every gambling transaction involves a transfer 
of property in one shajie or another. When the 
gambler is asked why he stakes his money on a 
game or a race, his reply is, ‘ To add an interest to 
the game.* Tiie interest thus added is, simjily 
stated, the interest of acquisition. If the real 
object were, as i.s claimed, merely the sport and 
the excitement, then men might just as well wager 
counters, or, for the matter of that, agnui to hand 
over all winnings to public charitie.s. Hut this is 
not done. The transfer of proiuirly, in one shape 
or another, is essential to the act. 'I’here are only 
three ways in which jiroperty can he legitimately 
acquired -by gift, l>y labour, and by exebango. 
Gambling stands outside all of the.se. (/>) Its motive 
is, however carefully disguised, covetousness. It 
is an attempt to get proiierty without jiaying the 
>ri<a 5 for it. It is a violation of the law oi et|uiva- 
ents. It is a kiiul of robbery by mutual agreement; 
but it is still robbery, just as duelling, which is 
murder by mutual agreement, is still treated as 
murder. It is begotten of eovetousne.ss ; it leads to 
idleness, (c) It is, moreover, an apjxial to eliaiice. 
If in any contest skill comes in, odds are given or 
handicaps arranged so as to einiali/.e the ehamies as 
far as possible. To make clianee the arbiter of 
corn!net is to .subvert the moral order and stability 
of life. (</) It (xmeeiitrates attention ui>on lucre, 
ami thereby withdraws attention troin worthier 
objects of life. 

(ai.[*tious analogies have been drawn between 
gambling in sport and commereia] sjieculatioii. 
'I'liere is, it is true, a kind of sjiei-ulatioii wiiieh is 
merely betting on prices. Men buy or sell cotton 
or corn for future <lelivery, witliout ever intending 
to handle or distrifmte the actual commodities, hut 
merely with a view' to closing the contract before 
it is due, and jiroliting by the lluctiiatioii of prices. 
A man may buy and sell stocks and .shares in the 
same way. Hut tliere is also a eomniercial specu¬ 
lation which is necessary ami legitimate. The 
merchant ha.s to make provision for a social need, 
and, in buying ahead, chance must inevitably enter 
into the ealeulation. The gambler’s business is 
wholly self-centred ; he subserves no need of the 
community. The merchant’s whole policy is to 
eliminate risk as far as po.ssible. Tlie gambler 
desires risk. No special legislation has been de- 
vksed in Great Hritain to restrict this commercial 
speeulation; but Cliief Haron Halles, in the King’s 
Heneh Division Court, Dublin, ruled that in tlie 
case of a contract for the pur<;hase of any com¬ 
modity, wliether sliares or not, if the real intention 
of the parties was that the commodity sold should 
never be delivered, and that the whole price of it 
should never be paid, but that at some future time 
the diM’erence in value should be ascertained, and 
the excess or delicieiiey paid by one party or the 
other, then that contract w'as a gambling trans¬ 
action, and was void under the Gaming Acts, 
l^egislation to prohibit gambling in ‘options’and 
* futures ’ and margins in prices has been attempted 
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in Switzerland (1881), Canada (1892), Germany 
(1894 and 189(j), Kxissia (1893-1895), lielgiuui (1896), 
Norway (1904), Austria (1903). [See lloiird of 
Trade keturns, 1904.] In the same waj’, it is said 
that to insure one's life or one’s property is to make 
a bet with the Insurance Company. Jiut the whole 
object of insurance is the very opposite of the gam¬ 
bler’s ; it does not create risk, it counteracts the 
inevitable chances of life, and equalizes them by 
wide distribution. These risks are ascertainable 
in their aggregate incidence, though not ascertain¬ 
able in any individual case. The general efVect, 
therefore, of insurance is to add to the stability of 
life. The general ellect of gambling is to destroy 
that stability. 

Liter ATTiRK. — /J<!p»rt of Select Committee on Z?«nin( 7 , London, 
1902; J. M. Hogge, Facts of Gambling, do. 1904 ; B. S. Rown- 
tree, Uetting and Gambling, do. 190.^ ; J, Percival, ‘Specula¬ 
tion,* in Church Congress Report, 1904 ; W. D. Mackenzie, 
Ethics of Gambling, Lotidon, 1905 ; C. Booth, Life and Labour 
o/ the People in London, do. 18S9-97, «ee Index ; Ainslie 
Robertson, Football Betting (and other painphlels). National 
Anti-gaiiibJing I..eague, York. The effect ot Gambling on char¬ 
acter ig studied in variouH novels : Walter Scott, Fortunes of 
Nigel', W. M. Thackeray, rirf/mians ; H. F’ielding, A r/ur/ia ; 
R. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped-, A. Colbeck, I'lie Fall of the 
Stainelifee; G. Moore, Esther Waters. 

On the queation ol coinnieroial speculation, see S. J. Chap¬ 
man, TransacAions of the Statistical Society, June 190(5; algo 
art. ‘Cotton,’ in ‘Marketing and Supply.’ 

J. L. Paton. 

GAMES.—I. Definition and classification.—A 
game is an organized occupation, undertaken by 
two or more persona, the primary jnttmtion of 
wliich is not utility but pleasure or pastime by 
means of tlie exhibition of the skill or good for¬ 
tune of the players. It proceeds according to 
definite rules, and sometimes necessitates special 
instruments or ai>j)aratus. Games may be broadly 
divided into tlnta; classes - games of skill, games 
of chan(!e, and games of imitation. The rules of 
games of skill are framed to bring out the various 
qualities, jdiyaical, mental, or moral—strength, 
agility, (piieknessof the senses, rapidity of calcula¬ 
tion and induction, endurance, patience, and so on 
—of the players. Gaines of chance, on the other 
hand, regard only the luck of the players, and arc 
decided by events, such as the fall of dice, over 
w’hicli they have no control. The rules, therefore, 
are arbitrary conventions, designed to emphasize 
coincidences. Many "aines combine the elements 
of chance and skill in varying pr(»porLion.s. In 
games of imitation the rules are j)r<*Hcribed by the 
actions to be imitated—limited, however, by certain 
conventions appropriate to the circumstances of tlie 
players ; and the result is ineasured by the veri¬ 
similitude of the ]ierformance as thu.s limited. 
Such games involve the germ of Dramafy.??.). lioth 
in games of chance and in those of skiJJ tliere is a 
contest. In games of imitation there is often little 
or none ; and the pleasure sought is attained by 
co-operation, rhythmic movcmeiit.s, and song. 

Games as thus defined are social institutions, 
owing their origin to the inherent restlessness of 
human beings and the necessity for constant use 
and practice in order to the develojiment and pre¬ 
servation of their physical, mental, and moral 
powers. Tiiey enter very early into the life of the 
individual, and are of incalmilahle value in the 
training of eliildren for the graver pursuits of adult 
years. To the adult—especially the adult savage 
—they are little less imjairtant; and from the 
lowest plane of culture ujiwards, games, either in 
the form of contest or of rhythmic movement 
(dances), are among the commonest activities. 

2. Ceremonial (religious and magical) signifi¬ 
cance ; origins.—Like other human institutions, 
games have grown from vafjue and undefined be¬ 
ginnings. Their vague beginnings contained also 
the germs of ritual, dance, and song. It is but 
gradually that they have been diflerentiated from 


these; even yet, os we shall see, complete B(q)ara- 
tion has not i)een achieved. Games of imitation 
hear obvious witness to this origin. It is impos¬ 
sible (the observation is trite) to watch the games 
of children, whether savage or civilized, without 
being struck by the fact, on the one hand, that 
ceremonies are the favourite subiect of imitation, 
and, on the other hand, that rhythmical movement 
and the utterance of a set form of words, rhythmi¬ 
cal also and married to musical notes, are essential 
features. In the game of ‘Jenny Jones,’ common 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland, for 
instance, the ritual of courting, death, and burial 
is the subject; while in some maces the game be¬ 
comes a regular drama, which ends with the re¬ 
storation of the heroine to life, or her reappearance 
as a ghost, to the pretended terror of her com¬ 
panions. The dialogue is throughout sung to a 
tune. Nor is the distinction between ritual and 
games everywhere clear even in the case of adults. 

‘It if not altogether easy,’ remarks Riven (?'o<(a«, Ijondon, 
1900, p. 690), ‘ to draw the line between Toda game* and Toda 
ceremonies.’ Among the Eskimo it is usual, when a stranger 
comes to a settlement, to receive him with a feast. In the 
south-eastern tribes of the Central Eskimo ‘the natives arrange 
themselves in a row, one man standing in front of it. The 
stranger approaches slowly, his arms folded and his head in¬ 
clined toward the right side. Then the native strikes him with 
all his strength on the right (sic / left ?) check and in his turn 
inclines his head awaiting the stranger’s blow. While this is 
going on the other men are playing at ball and singing; and 
thus the)' continue until one of the combatants i* vanquished.' 
Among other proceedings a wrestling malcli and the game ot 
‘ liook and crook ’ are recorded as played by various tribes. 
The latter is a trial of strength, at which the victor has even the 
right to kill his op)X)nent; out generally, we are told, the feast 
ends peaceably. The account given by the 1‘^kimo themselves 
is that ‘the two men in meeting wish to know which of them is 
the better man ’ (Uoas, 6 HBEW 11888], (509). 

Here we have contests of strength and skill, 
which possibly, as I'razcr suggests iii. 

[‘Taboo’], 1911, p. 108), have a magical significaTure, 
which in any case are ceremonial, yet which 
appear to be regarded by the people themselves 
as not entirely serious, but games leading up to u 
hospitable entertainment. 

Many nations, in fact, jilay ceremonial games. 
These ganuis, though the elenient of pleasure is 
large, are essentially rites of religious or magical 
import. Either the ahorigim*s of America are 
specially addicted to such janfoiinances, or our in- 
fonuatioii is unusually full on the suVqect of their 
games. The Zufii inhahit an arid tract of country 
in New Mexico. Rain is a prime neeeH.sity of life ; 
but it conies rarely, and the droughts are long. 
The object of the games the Zufii i)lay is, therefore, 
the bringing of rain, that their crojis may grow. 
We read of races, ball games, games of chance 
played with split reeds corresponding to our dice, 
round games, and others. 

Sholiwe, a game of chance, was eBteemed by the rain priests 
BO efficacious in bringing rain that ' they organized a fraternity 
which they called Showelcwe (“Arrow-reed people”), for the ex¬ 
press purpose of playing the game for rain.’ 'i’he fraternity in 
question has now degenerated into a body of professional 
gambler*; ' but the game Is still played by tlie priests and others 
in all r;.credne8S for rain ’ (XS RBEW (1904), 828 ff.). 

The Unialia, a Siouan tribe dwelling in what 
is now the State of Nebraska, whither it had 
migrated, according to tribal traditions, from the 
east, was divided into two sections called the ‘ sky- 
jieople’ and the ‘earth-people.’ The ten gentes of 
which the tribe was composed were distributed 
between these two sections. In their ceremonial 
encampments they were ranged in a circle with 
the entrance to the east, the earth-people on tlie 
Boutbern side, and the sky-people on the northern. 

‘ In former times a ball game used to be ceremoni¬ 
ally jilayed between the young men of the two 
divisions.’ It was the duty of a member of the 
Wind snb-gens of the Kon^e gens (one of the eartli- 
people) to start the ball. A circle with two lines 
crossing each other at right angles towards the 
points of the compass was drawn on the ground. 
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and the hall was jjlaeed at the centre. It was first 
rolled towards the north alon^^ the line drawn from 
the centre to the etl^i-e of the circle, and then hack 
on the sjirne line to t he centre. It was then rolled 
in a Hiniilar way successively towards the east, 
south, and west, and hack. On returning; to the 
cerd rc Iroiii the wc-it, it was tosses! into the air, 
and the {jjanie proper hc^nan. ‘The {.C'^^nie is said to 
have had a cosndc si^oiilicance, aiid the initial 
itjovenicnts of tlie hall referred to the winds, the 
hrin^^ers of life. 11 was played by the two division! 
of the kuthufjfi [triha,l circle] a.s representatives 
of the earth and the sky ’ (.'5'7 A'/i’A’ II'[ 11)11 ], 198). 
Hut we are not told what, if any, .si;^niiiieanc.e 
attached to tlie victory. Tlie Wichita, a tribe of 
the (hiddoan stock settled on the Ked River in 
Oklahoma, however, played a game of shinny, 
whi(di heycjiid all reasonahh; douht representetl the 
contest of winter and H])ring, and was played in 
the sjning, douhthiss for the purjaise of assisting 
hy n)agical means in the tatiKpHist of the evil power 
of winter ami the renewal of life. Tradition de- 
(dared that it was originally jdayed hy Afterhirth- 
hoy and his brother, two mythical heroes of the 
triiic, against a headless monster, w ho used a black 
shinny-stick and black hall ; and the stakes were 
the lives of the jdayers. I’he tribal heroes tried 
to sti[iulate for the use of their hall, which was 

f peen ; hut the monster refused. So they kjuxiked 
lis hall to pieces, and thus compelled the use of 
their owm. With it they succ(‘eded in wiTining 
the game, and the monster was put to death. They 
played with green sticks as well ns a green hall, 
rejnesenting, we are expressly told, the .spring of 
the year. ‘ Since that time the shinny gann^ is 
dayed in the siu ing, under the power of Afterhirth- 
)oy ’ (Dorsey, Myth, of the Wichitny Washington, 
1904, p. 99). The Central Mskimo {day a game re¬ 
sembling cup and hall, in the s|)ring, to hasten the 
return of the sun. In the autumn, on the other 
hand, when the sun is going southward, they iday 
cat’s cradle to catch the sun in the meshes of the 
string and pre\’ent his di.sappearama; (linll. Am. 
Mm. Nat. Hist. xv. [1901 -7J 151, 4‘22). The Kai 
of German New Guinea also play cat's cradle cere- 
inonially, but for a dillerent jiurpose. It is played 
after the yams are set, that their foliage may sprout 
luxuriantly and may hei^oim* green and spread 
widely, hvery ligure in the game has its name 
(Neuliauss, Dcutsch Neu Giimea, Rcrlin, 1911, iii. 
12.5, 256). 

Indeed, whereverwe find games played ataspecial 
nvn»nn of the year, we may suspect that now, or at 
one time, t hey have, or had, a ritual value. In our 
own island the game of football, though doubtless 
not unknown at other times, used to he regarded 
ns pro[»er to Shrovetide. Sometimes it was [)layed 
hetwetm two rival parishe.s. More u.sually, as in 
the [larish of Scone, Perthshire, it took the form 
of a match between married and unmarried men. 
In the parish of Inveresk, in the county of Mid¬ 
lothian, it was rej)orted in the latter years of the 
18th cent, that ‘ on Slnove-'rue.sday there i.s a 
standing match at Toot-ball between the married 
and unmarried women, in which the former are 
always victors’ (Hrand and Ellis, Pop. Aniiq., 
Lorulon, 1815, i. 76), fiuoting Stati.st. Arc. of Scot¬ 
land, Edinburgh, 17i>5, xvi. 19). Thi.s implies that 
the victory of the married wmnien was pre-arranged, 
and conscfiuently that the game was not a real 
contest, hut rather a piece of ritual. The object 
of tln^ game wuis j)rohnl)ly, like that of the shinny 
jdaved hy the AVichita, to aid in the conquest of 
w inter hy spring. The unmarried men and women 
represent the barren Avinter, and the married men 
and women the fruitful season ushered in hy the 
spring. A similar hall-game, sometimes analogous 
to our football, sometiujes to our hockey, is widely 


K in Algeria in the spring. It is called koura. 

rocco It is equally prevalent; hut in many 
districts it is reserved to tlie tolba, or those learned 
in the Muhammadan law ; and, even where not so 
re,served, the iolba often j)lay ajiart or in a special 
manner. Though played more particularly in 
spring, in ca.se of persistent drought games of 
koura are organized, the playing of which is be¬ 
lieved, at Miliaua, Laghouat, and other ])laces, to 
bring the rain (Douttfi, Magic et rcLlg. dans I'Afr. 
du Nord, Algiers, 1910, p. 554). 

As an cxam])le of a ceremonial game of another 
kiml, mention may he made of that [ilayed by the 
Khasi, a hill-tribe of Assam, for the purpose of 
expelling demons. 

‘The cerfMnony lakes place in a fixed month of the year, and 
part of it consists in a slruggfle between two bands of men who 
stand on opposite sides of a stream, each side tugging at the end 
of a rope which is stretched across the water’ (Frazer, GB'^, 
1900, iii. Of)). 

'I'his is what we call ‘the tug of w'ar.’ Frazer 
(citing liastiun) sugge.sts that the men on one .side 
reprc.sent the demons. Comparison, however, wdth 
the ceremony as practLsed by the relateil tribe of 
the Syntengs, at their annual festival for driving 
away dh'^ease, renders it doubtful whether thi.s 
exjilanation quite hits the mark. The Synteng.s 
first cut down long yioles, and, holding them acro.ss 
the stream where the goddess Aitan dwells, jump 
on them to break them, A jiole is then lixed 
acro.ss the stream, and the yilayers divide into two 
parties contending for its po.ssc.ssion. ’I’lie success- 
Kil party is Huyqioscd to gain Inuilth and prosperity 
for the coming year (P. R. ’]'. Gurdon, The hha.m, 
London, 19o7, f>. 157). The contestants thus 
nj)pear to be jmrely human, striving for sujieriority 
in luck. ’I ho tug of Avar is ayqilieil in the Tanembar 
and Timorlaut archipelagoes in the Moluccas as a 
rain (diarm Avhenever the w'e.sterly mon.soon comes 
in without a fall of rain. Hymns are sung to 
Dudilaa, the male princiyile resident in the sun, 
for rain. The assembly then divides into two 
jiarties—tho.se of the eastern side of the village, 
and tho.se of the we.stern side. The rope is a rattan 
of about 30 metre-s in length. Men, women, and 
childicm all join and })ull Avith all their strengtli. 
Those of the eastern .side must, Ave are told, put 
forth more strength than tho.'^e of the western, as 
if to draAv forth the Avest Avind which bring.s the 
ruin (Riedel, Slnik- en kroesharige ras.n^.n, Hague, 
1886, p. 282). (Cf. the RurmcHegame, EliE iii. 26.) 
The .same game is, in fact, playeil for analogous pur¬ 
poses in both Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

In many of these half-serious contests clan is 
pitteil against clan, or community against com¬ 
munity. Numerous examples are found in N. 
America ; the Omaha game has already been cuted. 
Ry no means all of them are regarded as having 
any magical influence—at least, if our information 
he complete. In (’alifornia a game resembling 
shinny is played by the Hupa, village against 
village, ‘or tribe against tribe.’ It seems to have 
no greater result than our football or cricket 
played betw een team and team (Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hnpa, Rerkeley, 1903, p. 60; cf. pp. 
149, 214). Such cases are to be found all over the 
world, in Great Britain as well as elsewhere; and 
every reader’s memory will furnish him with 
illustrations. The games so played may take their 
origin from racial or tribal distinctions; they may 
be relics of old enmities ; or they may be magical 
ceremonies. The facts are usually so blurred by 
the process of time and the progress of civilization 
that it is impo,s.sible to read their primitive mean¬ 
ing. One thing only stand.s out clearly : the game 
IS something more than a game ; it is a ritual, the 
recurrence of which at stated seasons is imposed 
on the rival social units by force of custom and 
.radition, though its real meaning has been lost. 
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Games consecrated to special seasons are very 
common. In addition to those already mentioned, 
a few other typical instances may be adduced. In 
the south-west of En<i:land it is common to play 
thread-the-needle all down the street on Shrove 
Tuesday, or, in some places, on Easter Monday. 
There can be little doubt that it once had a religious 
or magical signilicance. Syrian and Armenian 
immigrants at Boston have been found addicted 
to a game with eggs at Easter. It is played by 
two persons, each having an egg. One holds his 
egg, and the other player strikes wdth his. Tlie 
game is a contest similar in principle to those 
which boys play in England with chestnuts 
{JAFL xii. [18‘Jh] 107, xvi. [100:i] 138). At the 
solemn harvest festival of the Natchez a game of 
ball was played for a prize by two parties, each 
estimated by an eye-witness on one occasion at 
800 men (Swanton, Bull. Jf.H BE, 117, 119, citing 
du Eratz and Dumont). By way of concluding 
the Green Corn, the Harvest, and the Now Year 
festivals, the Iroquois used to play in the public 
council-house a betting game with a bowi and 
peach-stones, in which the peach-stones were dice 
(Gulin, liliKW [1907], 114). The Tigua of New 
Mexico also played a game with a species of dice 
all night on ‘the day of the dead,’ Nov. 3 {ih. 195). 
There appears to be no tradition recording its 
connexion with the day. Its meaning must prob¬ 
ably be sought among the rites celebrated for the 
benelit of the departed. When the crops are ripe, 
the A-Kamba of British Ea^it Africa meet, hold 
dances, and play mutinguKino, a game somewhat 
like what we call knvickle-lK)nes or dibs (Hobley, 
Ethnol. of A'Kamha, Cambridge, 1910, p. 65). 
Among the Valans, a hsliing caste of Cochin, the 
adult girls play a swinging game on the Thiru- 
vatliira festival in Dhami, the month correspond¬ 
ing to our Dec.-Jan. (Anantha Krishna, Cochin 
Tribes and (Jastes, Macira.s, 1909, i. 257). At an 
early date after the accession of a new king of the 
Baganda, he paid a ceremonial visit to Nankere, 
a chief of the Eung-lish clan, who w’as never 
j>ermitted to see the king on any other occasion. 
The object of the visit was the performance of a 
rite to prolong the king’s life. This involved the 
putting to a cruel death of Nankere’s son. The 
King then went to another chief. On the way he 
stopped to play a ^ame of spinning the stones of 
a wild fruit-tree. It is played onlinarily by tw'o 
children, w'ho spin their stones together, and the 
stone that strikes the other and knocks it dow n is 
called the winner. The king jdayed with one of 
his attendants; and on reaching tiie chief’s house 
he played with him. The next morning he W'ould 
again call for fruit-stones to play the game ; but 
‘ whoever ran to bring them w'ould be caught and 
speared to death on the .spot, w'ith the object of 
giving the king long life’ (Koscoe, Baganda, 
London, 1911, p. 210 11'.). Here the game is not 
played at a delinite season of tlie year, but in 
connexion with the king’s accession, and as one of 
the rites to procure him a long life. F'uneral 

S lines have been discussed in art. Death AND 
isposAL OF THE Dead, vol. iv. p. 437. 

To games a Divine origin has sometimes been 
ascribed. Thus the Olympic games were variously 
attributed to the Ida^an llerakles or to Zeus him¬ 
self, who was said to have wrestled at Olympia 
with Kronos, or to have instituted the games to 
celebrate his victory (Bausan. v. 7. 4). Whether 
the divinity in sucli a case was held to have in¬ 
vented or first taught the specilic games, or whether 
he merely appointed the occasion on which they 
were to be i)layed, may be arguable. In the belief 
of many of the N. American tribes they were in¬ 
debted for the parnes themselves, as well as for the 
occasion, to Divine or quasi-Divine beings. The 


Mictnacs ascribe the invention of one of their dice- 
games totlieir hero Glooscap, and of another to one 
of his supernatural comiuuiioris liBEW, 7(i). 
The Wichita game of shinny was lirst taught to 
the people by one of their mythological characters ; 
and, as we have already seen, it is pla 3 ’ed in a 
special fashion in the early spring, in accordance 
with the exani]>le and ‘ under the power of ’ another, 
for the [uirpose of accelerating the revival of 
Nature and the victory of vegetation. Other 
examples might easily be adduced. 

3 . Ritual surviving as amusement.—But, even 
if held to be of Divine origin, and though played 
for ceremonial ])urposcs, games fall back into mere 
amusement, or are abandoned to children, when 
the stage of civilization pro])er to sucli beliefs or to 
such purpo.ses is pas.seil, or under the influence 
of the overmastering desire for excitement in 
gambling. Thus several of the games of British 
children have been conjectured by Lady Gomme 
to ow'e their origin to religious or magical rites, 
and others have been showui by her to be degenerate 
representations of ancient social customs and 
conditions. The game of London Bridge, in which 
tw’o of the children hold up their hands to form an 
arch, and the others pass below it in long line 
holding one another’s waists, ‘ remains unexplained 
by any appeal to modern life.’ d'he children all 
sing a rhyme beginning, ‘ London Bridge is broken 
down,’ and going on to inquire ‘ How shall we 
build it up again ? ’ Silver and gold, iron and steel, 
wood and clay, and other materials, according to 
the version, are mentiojied only to be rejected. 
Finally the arms of the two children forming an 
arch fall down on the string of players as they pass 
beneath ; the last one is catytured struggling, and 
themadorth stands out of the game. 'I’his is 
interpreted as a reminiscence of the foundation 
sacrilice (see art. Bjudijk, vol. ii. p. 85011'., and 
Foundation, vol. vi. n. 112). The refrain of the 
song, which has usually to do with ‘ a gay lady,’ 
seems to render the interpretation fairly certain 
(Lady Gomme, Traditional Game.'i, i. 333 ; 11 addon, 
Studi/ of Man, 347 H.). The game of ‘ Eller Tree’ 
is one of several in which one of the children 
repi c.sents a tree, and a tr(;e is the sulyject of the 
song. The children all take hands singing, and 
w'ind round the ‘tree.’ Usually it ends with a 
rough and tumble ; but in at least one case the 
string of players unw ind.s, under the direction of 
youtlis wdth long leafy branches in their hands as 
standards ; and the operation i.s said to be performed 
‘ with almost military picc.ision.’ As thus played 
it is performed at .St. Itoclie and some of the 
adjacent parishes in Cornwall, at the annual feast 
in the second week of dune (Lady Gomme, ii. 385). 
Lady Gomme refers it to ‘some religioms observ¬ 
ance, such as encircling sacred trees or stones, 
accompanied by song and dance.* Again, many 
games turn on love and marriage, and some of 
them doubtless enshrine archaic ritual, such as 
bride-capture. One of the most striking of these 
is called in Scotland ‘Babhity Bowster’ (Dance 
with the bolster). There i.s evidence that it actually 
u.sed to be the last dance at w'eilding.s and merry¬ 
makings. Lady Gomme’s conjecture i.s probably 
right that it was i>re-eminently the nuj)tial dance 
at a wedding, and that the bride and l)ridegroom 
on performing their part in it retired from the 
company to their own chamber. But, if so, it was 
even then the degenerate rejyicsentat.ive of » rite 
by which the bridegroom took forcible possession 
of his bride in sjute of her real or pretended 
reluctance (op. cit. i. 9, ii. 486). 

Nor i.s it only in Britain that the process is 
found. Sicilian boys also play a game called 
A twla void lu mortu, in w hich one of them feigns 
death and lies stretched on the ground, another 
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Htandsat liin Ik;h(] as a rna^'ician and utters incanta¬ 
tions to restore hitn to life, four others stand round 
him and, with a low eoiitimious whistle made by 
drawiufj; in the breath, extend their h.ands above 
the eorjise, ;j:radually raisin;; them with a slow’ 
movement. 'J’he >,oime is to keep up this movement 
and whistling wJiile the incantation is repeated 
seven times without interru|)tion by the magician. 
It is said to be tlie children’s linn belief that in this 
way the eori)se becomes as light as a feather, and 
that he ought to be able to raise himself in the air 
and there remain suspended so long as the whist¬ 
ling {troceeds, but that with any interru])tion for 
the purjjose of taking breath by those who perform 
the spcdl, he again becomes heavy and falls. The 
game, begun with more or less solemnity and secret 
terror, frequently e/ids with .some trick upon the 
eorpse, and laughter, or blows, and a quarrel 
(1‘ilri:;, Bibl. Trad. Pop. Sicil. xiii. 263). But prob¬ 
ably one of the most convirndng examples is a game 
played by the ehildmn in .Java. It presents the 
conjuring of a spirit, called Nini Towong, belong¬ 
ing to tlie ancient .Javanese mythology, into a 
puppet, and its cult witli prayers for help and pro¬ 
tection. The serious worshij> of Nini 'J'owong ha.s 
eeased ; tlie signilicance of the ceremony is no 
longer understooil by the peofile ; and the ceremony 
itself has become degradiMl to a jmerile amusement 
{AliW vii. [l.eii)/ig. Ibni) r)12). 

Before <iuitliiig tbi^ subject, it may be observed 
that the bull-roarer ( 7 . 1 ’.), one of the most sacred 
religious implementH of the lower savagfuy, em¬ 
ployed to jnodiice soumls Avbicli the uniniti.ated are 
taught are the voice of a supernatural being, and 
carefully concealed at all t imes from the sight of 
Women, suilevs the sanu! fate as sociiity pass«!s 
away from (die stage of civili/.ati<in which gave rise 
to its cermnonial use. Among the Bangala of the 
Upper t 'ongi) t Inu'e is still, on tlie part ul I lu‘ clder.s, 
some aversnm to its u.se as a plaything, while 
among the Kikuyu of British Itast Afriita, as 
among ourselves, it is purely a toy {JllAI xl. [IhlOj 
427, 446). 

(James of chance are usually played with instru¬ 
ments of tlie kind familiar to us as playingcards 
and di(;e. In iiiok; bai harous states of cnllurc; the 
in.st.rumcnts are I In* stones of fruits, jicbbles, shells, 
.sjilit reials, and so forth, marked in dillerent w'ays. 
'I’hey are drawn from a promiscuous he.ap, or 
tossed in the air and allow'ea to fall on the ground 
or on .some other flat surface. A (avoiding as they 
fall (or are tirawn) the player scores. 'I'his proce.ss 
is precisely the same as that by which divination 
is practisisl ami auguries obtained in almost all 
parts of the world. Indeed, the very instruments 
used are the same, even in Uurope, w here fortune¬ 
tellers habitually exercise their profes.sion by me.ans 
of playing-cards. 'I'here is, therefore, a very large 
body of evideiKie in favour of Tylor’s tlieory tliat 
the [irimary puiqiose of the appeal to chance was 
augury, and that games with tlie same or similar 
in.strumeuts are secondary. Many American tribes 
emjiloy games of chance as w'ell as games of skill 
for divinatory ohjeids. One example may stand 
for all. Tlie Onondaga jilay with j>eaeh-stones 
tossed up from a howl or ilish struck on the floor. 
It is common at the New Year’s, or White Oog, 
least. 

‘ Clan plays a^^ainst clan, the Lonp House a|;ainBt the Short 
Honae, and to foretell the harvest the women nluy against the 
men. If thv men win, t he ears of corn will he long like ttieni; 
hut, if the women gain tJie game, they will be short, Imsing the 
reHults on tlie common proportion of the sexes.’ 

This game is said to he intensely exciting. It 
was once much used in divination. It is, like 
other games, also still played lor the siek ; hut, 
w liereas it was formerly supposed to be a means of 
healing, it is now' regarded more as a diversion of 
the patient’s mind. In fact, it is ordinarily at the 


present time a merely social amusement {JA FL ix. 
[1896] 270), though specially played for divination 
at the New Year's feast. 

In India, where, as has been show’ii in the art. 
Gamhung, dicing was carried to extremes, the 
casting of dice was employed not mendy to divine 
the future, a.s is exeiujilitied by tlie Skr. I*d<nka- 
keAHill (ed. Weber, MHA W , 1859, pp. 158-180, 
Schrdter, Borria, 19(X> ; tr. Weber, Ina. Streifen, i. 
[1868] 286-307), hut also as a part of the ritual of 
the kindling of the sahhydgni, or ‘ lire of the 
assembly-house ’ (it is highly significant in this con¬ 
nexion that sahJid means especially an assembly- 
house for gamblers), which formed a portion of the 
agnyadkeya, or setting up of the sacred fire. 

According to the Apaatamba Gxhyasutra, v. xix. 2 f., a gam¬ 
ing talde was set in the midat of tlie aahha and sprinkled. Dice 
were thrown on the table, and gold wan cant on them, and all 
were mixed up and then siiread out ; after two sacrifices had 
been made, the dice (11)0 in nmnlier) were given to the sacriflcer 
with the words, ‘ Flay for the cow against the rice,' etc. (.see 
Hillfhriindt, liitnallitt. [GIAF ill. (18ft7)2], p. 108, Ved. Mythol., 
Ilonn, 1H91--11>()2, ii. 119-121). It is plausibly snggestfd by von 
S<;hroeder (MyxUrium und Miimut trn Rvjveda, Leip/.ig^, 1908, 
p. 38.')) that the famous ‘ gatnhling hymn ’ of the Rigveda (\. ;U) 
IS inUuided for this portion of the ritual ; and Hillebnindf holds, 
with good reason, that this ritual gambling was * probably the 
survival of an old dice oracle connected with the new moon' 
{Hit.. 106). In the ceremonial of rajdmya, or consecration of a 
king, ritual gftinl)ling is an important feature. Mere the dice 
are cast on gold, with the injunction that, ‘ vying with the sun’s 
rays, they make the king hecome the firm Centre of the people ’; 
and later on in the rdyisiiya a secomJ game of dice of minor 
importance is played (Hillehrundt, Hit. 146). 

A large number of children’s games are either 
them. 8 (‘.lvcs used for divination or contain divina¬ 
tory formuhe. TJii.s is especially notifiable in tlic 
‘counting-out,’ which is prcliminory to many 
games. By the jiroccss of ‘counting-out’ it is 
det<;rminc<l w ho is to take a certfiin part in the 
game. Simjdc though it generally is, the number 
of children concerned and the positions they take 
in the (counting series are so variable that to tlie 
jilfiycrs, who do not stop to calculate seriously, the 
result .seems a (diaiuie. Nor is it. only the counting- 
out formube that betray a diAnatory origin; 
games of skill are often reti;rable t o the same source. 
I.ady (foiiiiiie as.signs various ba]l-;.;aiiies (including 
cricket) to this source, and Piti’c reckons no fewer 
tlian sixty gamiis of Sicilian children, or one-third 
of the entire colleetioii lie has made, as based 
upon ‘ tiie sacred juocesses of divination’ {op. cit. 

XXXV.). 

4 . Prizes and stakes; gambling.—The w’inning 
of games, wliether of chance or skill, is among 
all nations fre<juenlJy rewarded with jui/.es. By 
an easy and natural gradation the prize jiasses 
into the bet, and games are played for stakes. 
This enhanees the exeiternejit, and, therefore, the 
j»leasure of a game. Gambling is a nassion eon- 
lined to no race or country, to no rank of society, 
to no plane of civilization. The savage hunter is 
as mueli adilieted to it in his hours of ease as the 
civilized stockbroker or horse-racer in his hours of 
busine.ss. No peoples were ever more passionate 
gamblers than the N. American Indians, both men 
an<l w’omen. ^'hroughout the length and breadth 
of the great continent thev occupied, gambling was 
the favourite pastime. Tney betted on their games 
of chance, they betted on their games of skill, tliey 
betted on tlieir most solemn ceremonial games. 
They even a.scrihed to gambling a Divine origin, 
and believed that it w’as the common occujiation of 
the ileparted in the spirit-w'orld. Wo may exnect 
to find tliat so w’ide-spread a passion as gambling 
originated in very early times. The famous deposit 
of painted pebbles in tlie cave of Masd’Azil maybe 
eonjeetured to yield evidence pointing in this direc¬ 
tion, If so, .soiuetbing more than a nsspectahle 
antiouity may lie claimed for the practice. For 
hardly had tiie Ice Age and the reindeer disap¬ 
peared when tlie men of the south of France were 
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preparing their rude dice or counters, and enjoying 
the excitement of staking the produce of their 
more serious activities on games of chance. Cer¬ 
tain it is that those of the ])ebbles that represent 
numbers must have been painted with some end in 
view other than an introduction into the mysteries 
of the higher mathematics {UAnthropologies vii, 
I Paris, 189GJ 385, and the accompanying atlas of 
plates). 

Gamblers are proverbially superstitious folk. 
Every gambler has his amulet or his prescribed 
observance, on which he depends for his luck. In 
tliis he does but emphasize a more general habit. 
But the emphasis is probably the natural product 
of his dependence on chance in his favourite amuse¬ 
ment. Everywhere in N. America gambling is the 
subject of practices which are not merely super¬ 
stitious—that is, performed with an unreasoned 
expectation of benefit—but distinctly religious. 
The gambler fasts and prays, he seeks supernatural 
aid in dreams, he observes continence, he burns 
tobacco in honour of liis inanitou. Where the 
interest or tlie glory of a village or tribe is at stake, 
tJie wliole community join in a religious ceremony. 
Fetishes (‘medicine’), of course, are universal. 
The intimate connexion of gambling with cere¬ 
monial games already alluded to may be thought 
to be res})onsible for such a development. The 
N. Ameri(!an Indians, however, are by no means 
singular in seeking supernatural aid for victory in 
their games. To take only a siiigle instance—the 
FijinuH play a game of skill called tiqa. It consists 
in throwing along a course a ball with a pointed 
end like tlie head of an eel, and a tail formed of a 
reed one metre in bmglh. It is played by two 
sides, often two villages or two tribes, and causes 
much excitement. Ihiforo playing, the Fijian 
weeds the graves of bis ancestors and oilers sacri¬ 
fice to theii' itKinas, to render them propitious. The 
stakes are a. feast of pork, which the losing i»arty 
gives to the ^'ict()rs {Anthropo.s-, vi. [1911 \ 47G). 

Almost e\'erywhere games have been played for 
stakes involving (he entire possessions of the 
players, theii' wives and children, their freedom, 
their life itself. Not many years ago a Cheyenne, 
having lost all his |)ro{)erLy, put up his sister as 
the stake in a game of cards, lie lost her. Though 
the occurrence aroused great indignation through¬ 
out the tribe, nobody .suggested that the unfortu¬ 
nate girl .should not go and live as the wife of the 
man who had won her (JAFL xi. [1898] .‘fOlJ. 'I’his 
is a modern instance of an event which has formed 
the basis of many a folk-tale east and west. In 
Irish legend, Mider, the fairy chief, plays with 
king Kofdiaid Airem f(;r his(jneen Ktain. In the 
great liujian epic of the Ala/idhhdrata, Yudhi.sthira 
lo.ses to Sakuni all his property, and linally lirau- 
]>adi, the joint wife of the live brethren. In a 
Korean tale the hero is made to play chess for his 
bride {J A FL x. [ 1897 J 291). The incident of j)laying 
for life or freedom is also common in folk-tales. A 
greater stake still—that of future ha))j)ine.sH—is 
occasionally represented in Eurofiean tales. A 
supernatural monk is .said to haunt the niielles 
(dunes) of Normandy and T)lay with passers-by for 
their .souls {liTF xii. [1897] 3U4, quoting Souve.stre, 
Les Derniers paysanSs I’aris, 1852, p. 79). More 
remarkable still is a dramatic ceremony annually 
performed at Lhasa for ca.sting out the demon of 
ill-luck. In the cour.se of the ]>erformance the 
Grand Lama is repre.sented playing at dice with 
the demon to juove the truth of his teaching. 
But the dice are false : the Lama can throw' 
nothing but sixes, the demon nothing but ones. 
CoiLsequently tlie demon is hopelessly beaten and 
chased away, to the no small amusement, comfort, 
and edilication of the faithful {\NBuddhis-m 
of Tibet, London, 189.^, p. 512). 


In view of the grave evils undoubtedly entailed 
on society by the practice of gambling, it may not 
be deemed impertinent to call attention to its 
utility at an early stage of culture. Thi.s can 
hardly be better done than in the words of the 
accomplished author of the History of the Hew 
World called America, whose untimely death a 
few years ago left the great work he had projected 
and partially executed no more than a precious 
fragment. He says: 

‘From invoking: the decision of chance [by divination] m to 
whether a huntini; expedition shall he undertaken, and who 
•hall take part in it, the transition is easy to the distribution of 
its produce by this method ; jfaininjf does but extend the aanie 
process to the distribution of property in tfeneral between man 
and man. Gaming, as it develops, involves nuinlier in three 
difTerent ways. Number enters (1) into the system and irnplo- 
ments used in the game, (2) into the mode of scoring, and (8) 
into the reckoning of the stakes or forfeits ; and, as gaming is 
the natural pastime of barbarism, it may fairly be assumed to 
have been a powerful factor in the development of arithmetic. 
The same counters and the same tables serve as the instruments 
of gaming and of ordinarv calculations ; in Mexico, as in Kurope, 
calculation generally and some favourite game of chance bore 
the same name ' (J’ayne, U i»t. A mer,, Oxford, lSt>2-yt), ij. 27W). 

See, furtlier, art. Gamhmno. 

Litkraturk. —On games in general, E. B. Tylor, art. ‘The 
History of Games,' in Fortnightly llev.. May, 187tt; A. C. 
Haddon, Study o/ Man, l.ondoii, 18l)S, chs. viii.-xv. On games 
of chance and some other games : Tylor, /‘rdnitive Culture, 
London, 1872 [•» 1908], i. li.'i-75. and JAI viii. (1879] llO-UU, ix. 
(1880) 23-80 (it must, however, be stated that the illustrious 
author’s conclusions as to derivation of the Mexican game of 
patolU from the Hindu game of pacldni are hy no means generally 
accepted). On games of special an as : A. B. Gomme, Tradi¬ 
tional Camen of F.ngland ScoHand, and Ireland, 2 vols., Lon¬ 
don, 1894, 1808 ; W. W. Newell, Camex and Songe of A meriean 
Children, new ed,. New York, 1!K)8; G. Pitre, lUftioteca dclle 
Trad. pop. Sieitiane, xiii. ‘Giuochi fanciullesclii .sicil.,’ ralcrmo, 
1888; S. Culin, Sh lillKW, 1907, ‘Games of tlie N. Amer. 
Indians’; E. Falkener, Caines ancient and oriental, and how 
to play them, l.,ondon, 1892. 

K. Sidney Hautland. 

GAMES (Hebrew and dewisb).— I'or the purjio^c 
of the jire.scnt article it will be cuiivciiiiMil, lo divide 
the entire range of Hebrew-,Jet\ i.sh luNlory into 
Biblical, 'r.'Llnmdical, and po8t-Taliiiudiciil tiiue.s, 
the Biblical iieriod extemrmg, roughly s])<!aking, 
totlicageof the Macioibican I'isirig ; the Talmudical 
coinmciiciiig at tlui epoch just named, and ending 
about A.I>. 500; hjoI the post-'J’almudical reaching 
down to the present day. 

I. In Biblical times.—The gamoH and otlier 
amusements that were ]»revalent among the aiudent 
Hebrews could not have been prominently bound 
up with the popular cult and the moral habits of 
the race ; otherwise the authors and compilers of 
the Hebrew iSeriptures, who were guided through¬ 
out by a religious and ethical pur|)ose, would 
naturally have introduced, with more or le.ss 
frequeiKiy, some detailed refereruies to tlu^se pas¬ 
times and reeroation.s of their countrymen. The 
games and diversions indulged in were merely, us 
for the most j>ait they are everywbeie now, so 
many ways of recruiting strength and whiling 
away an idle hour in a plcjisaut and attractive 
manner ; and all that can he found in the O'F on 
these matters con.si.sts of some gimeral references 
and a numher of more or less d<dinite allusions to 
certain amuseinenl.s and sports that were in vogue 
among the IJebrewH of those day.s. Our ta.sk, 
therefore, in this part of the article is to collect 
the extant data in some orderly and serviceable 
manner. 

The Hebrew verbs expressing sometliing ap¬ 
proximate to our ideaof i)laying games and engaging 
in otlier so(dal diversions are pn^- and its .synonym 
pnx (infin. ftahek, sttliik). The use of the last-named 
form ill Ex 32^ (in connexion with the rejoicing at 
the making of the golden calf) is quite indeliiiite, 
and may po.ssibly be best translated by ‘ to make 
merry.’ But quite delinite is the mention of a 
kind of tournament (or possibly best tlescribed as 
a game-of-war) in 2 S where the verb pnfe' is 

employed. Abner said to Joab: ‘Let tlie young 
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men ariwe and play V>efore us,’ and there seems to 
l)fi no reason todf)iiht that a mere soldierly trial of 
skill and strenglh ‘ was originally intended, and 
not a prcdude to a battle on a large scale, although 
the hostile* ftassioM.s which were aroused by it 
quickly led to a disastrous result. 

<.)the,r exermses re(|uiring the employment of 
physical strength or skill mentioned or alluded to 
in the o r are thr of alone.s (Zee 12^), alinffinq 

sloncn (r.q. ,Jg 20 "\ 1 S 1740 . 4 i(, bo^ <prq^ ball- 

(Is 22'”, w here—judging from the later use 
of the word, as can lx* sei'ii from the Itabhinical 
dictionaries—the term for hall is and not m), 
fircbe.ry (1 S 2(}‘‘"'-, .lob Hi'-, La rarjvq (Ps ID® 
[KV Ih''‘J,2S 1-^2'®), and/ m//yo 7?7 (1*H 18*^[KV 18'-'*']). 
One may also assume that the way in which 
Samson had to amuse the as.semhled Philistines at 
Oaza (Jg 10-“, where both the roots pnb and pn!i are 
used) was liy exhibiting feats of physical stri'iigth. 
More popular than any other kind of jihysical 
exercise w-as naturally dannnq. A reference to 
children’s dances is found in ,Ioh2PL and to that 
of adults on various occasions— c.q. .Jg 21*^ (‘the 
(laughters of Shiloh ’ to he captured, whilst dancing, 
as wives by the P.enjamites), 1 S 18® (the women 
saluting Saul and tlie viidorious David), 2 S 6** 
(David dancing Ix'fere the ark). 

With regard to t In* amusements of children, there 
is, he.sides the mention of danci's already referred 
to, the significant fact that in Zee the vision of 
hajijiiness in a restored and prosperous .Jerusalem 
is made eomiilete hy the pict ure of hoys and girls 
playing in its streets. The kinds of games indulged 
in are not numtioned, hut one may safely lill in 
the canvas with frolicsome dances, racing, a 
primitive and quite innocent- f(»rm of dice (see E. 
Sellin, ‘’rell 'ra/uuuek,’/>» 11VI IP. vol. 1. [Ifl04] p. 
112), and diminutive terra-cotta figures of horses, 
(logs, arnl nihfU' auimals (see 11. .1. V’an Leiinep, 
Bible Li(V(fs, Jyondon, 1875, p, 57lin'.). It is also 
jioHsihle tliat there is a reference to character 
disjdaying it.seif in children’s games in Pr 20" 
(‘even in his doings does a child make iiiniself 
known, whether his work he pure, or whether it 
he right’). Another interesting though very 
vague ref('rence to the diversions of young jx'ople 
is that contained in .hd) 40'*" 41®): ‘ U'ilt thou 

piny with him {i.e. Leviathan) as with a bird? or 
iri/t ikon bind him for (or unto) tby nuridens 
d’he vagueness of tlii'se tw o forms of amu.sement is 
in no way diminisluHl hy a reference to i*s 104'^® 
and Bar 8" (‘They tli.at had their pastime with 
the fowls of the air’).'* 

Instrumental music xvould naturally accompany 
dancing. Vh>(;Hl music (and, of (;ourse, instrunumtal 
also) is, as may he exjiei t(*<1, mostly referred to in 
the or in (ammixion with religious services; hut 
t\\ere are also a few passages relating to purposes 
of auiusemeut, so partuularly the ‘ u\eu singers \ 
and women singers^ spoVeu of \n 2 \V)^ l^V.V ' 

and Ec 2". 

As for amusement Ly means of draynatic pe.r- 
formanceSy It Is dltVicviU to say to what extent—if 
at all—the ancient llehrews engaged in it; but it 
is certain that their iniagimitive talent was lyrical 
rattier than dramatic. If, indecMl, the Song of 
Songs and the Book of .lob are to l>e regardetl as 

J Thus, e.g., Solomon Yi^ha^i (known as Roshi): pinb Til 
(‘by way of amuscmeiil '). II, I’. SniUh, ICC, in loco, remarks 
that the verb is ‘used nowhere else of fighting'; hut this con¬ 
sideration is alone siifflc!ieiit to decide one against his opinion 
‘ that the proposition was to have a combat of picked men as a 
lireliide to tin* main l)attlc.' 

‘ Most commentators quote in illustration of this from 
Catullus, li, 1, I'asKer (irliciae rneac pwllar ’(Oibson, Oxf. Corn., 
in loco). 

* In the Variorum Apocrypha, O. J. Ball, m loco, refers for 
comparison to ‘the luinting scenoB of Assyrian sculptures, and 
the tributes of rare and . urious foreign animals depicted and 
recorded on such inonumeni.s as the obelisk of Shalmaneser.' 


eompo.sitions of a raorei or less dr.am.itic! character, 
tli(i.se great literary works W'ould themselves justify 
the ]iro|»<)sition just indicated ; for it is in their 
lyrical element and vivid impression ism that their 
greatness con.sistH rather than in elaborate dramatic 
representation. 

The propoainq and sohnng of riddles (n^'n, pi, 
nn’n) as an intellectual pastime finds an illustration 
in .ig 14‘-‘^- (Sam.son’s riddle). The riddles proposed 
to Solomon by tlie t^ueen of Sheba (1 K IU‘) are 
not specified in the Biblical text, though the 
elaboratiim c.ontained in later Jewish waitings* 
may pos.sihly (Miil>ody some early amplifications. 
Akin to riddles j)ropf3r is a (‘(‘rtain kind of inashdl 
(simile), as exeiiiplilied in Ezk 17*'’* It has also 
been supposed that riddles lay originally at the 
base of Pr 

2. In the Talmudical period.—As the ancient 
llehrews do not apiiear to have been addicted to 
games of chance,one may assume that such gaim^s 
were ado|)ted by them from their neighbours during 
the Greek and Homan overlordshij) in Pale.stine 
and the adjacent countries. In agreement witli 
this 8ni>posit,ion is the fact that ethical con.sidera- 
tioiis in relation to games are first met with in 
Talmudical times. The Mislina declares in two 
dill(*r<,‘nt placf'.s (.AVl.sA/(.rt.y//-*S7/d»rtA, i. 8; Sank. iii. 3) 
thaf <lice-|)layers and participants in pigeon-racing 
are di.squalilied to a,ct as witnesses in a court of 
justiire. I'he principhs undeilying the enactment 
IS (hat the winner is, in tin* Hahhinie sense of the 
(erm, guilf}’^ of roldiery, and that, tiien.-forc, the 
mer<! act of participation is tantamount totuigaging 
in a criminal act. The general designation of dice 
in all its varieties is K'3ip (Kvi^da). In modern 
works DD'DD (<^'#05, \py(pU) is often spoken of as 
another g:amc of chance lying under the same 
eondemnafion, but it is in reality merely the 
prim i|»al variety of K'3ip, other varieties named in 
Sank. '25b being nut-slielks and pieccis of orange 
peel, each of those objeet.s having Ixien used in a 
manner analogous to the throw of dice as known 
in modern days. The jiarticipants in pigeon-racing 
are called Dur ’nncD, but it is explained in the 
same passage of Sa.yih. that racing on a similar 
][>rinciple carried on with fiipi n'n nonn (<lomesti(!ated 
quadruped, wild quadruped, and any kind of bird) 
involves the .s/ime disabilities on ils part icipants. 

I'he introdm'.tion of Greek athletic, games into 
Jeru.salem about 170 11.C. is recordeil in I Mac 1" 
and 2 Mae 4""®. ‘ A place of exercise ’ (gymnasium) 
was built ‘ ac.cording to tlie customs of the heathen ’ 
close to the 'J’emjile, wliere men and boys fortJi- 
w’ith ardently engaged in wTCstling, boxing, 
areliery, swim ruing, and other exercises ; and 
‘.such wa.s,’ according to the account given in 
2 Mac., ‘ the height of Greek fashions, and inerea.se 
ol beatlieulsb uiauners, . . . that tA\e priests bad no 
covwage Ui serve any vuore at tbe alt-ar, but . . . 
Irasteiuid to be partakerH oi tbe un\awU\l allowance 
i In tVie place ol exercise.’ 

TT\e restoration of a conservative tyiie of .Indalsm 
by Ibe llasmona^ans naturally resulted in the 
alxilition of these g.-vnies and feats of strength, 
whieh were so revolting to the rnirer Ilehraie 
spirit, partly on account of their close connexion 
wdth foreign cults, and partly because most of 
them were pra(;tised i?i pur is naturalibus. But 

1 In the SecotKl Targnin on Est 1« orily three such riddles are 
recorded, hut nineteen are g^iven in a MS from Yemen published 
in FL i. fismi] H4y-fi8. 

'■* The primitive kind of dice found at Tell Ta'annek (see above) 
was prohatil.v of a ver> innocent infantile kind. The spreading 
of sacrilieiul l.al)le8 to Gad atni .Metii (deities of luck and destiny), 
referred to in Is OfiH, may, indeed, he taken to suggest a tendency 
to seek fortune by methods of chance rather than hy hardy 
exertion; but it muHt he noted that the prophet, writing from 
the true Hebraic p.oint of view, condemns the worship in 
queRtion, which, besides, may have come in late In post-exilic 
times (see, further, Fortunr (Biblical aud Christian]) 
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about a hundred years later the same un-Hebrew 

t >ractices, under a diH’erent form, were iiitrodueed 
•3^ Herod tlie Cheat. The |)re-Hasmona*an hi^h 
priests built gjunnasia to {)lease Antiochus Kpi- 
jdianes, and, similarly, Herod establislied eirciises 
and theatres in order to iiif^natiate himself with 
Auf^ustus. Both the theatre at Jerusalem and the 
‘very great amphitheatre in the plain,’ Avrites 
Josephus {Ant. xv. viii. 1 ; see also ix. 0, and xvi. 
V. 1), ‘were op})osed to tlie Jewisli customs; for 
we have had no such shows delivered down to us 
as fit to be used and exhibited by us; did he 
celebrate these games every five years, in the 
most solemn and splendid manner,’ 'I'lie general 
Talmndical attitude* towards these innov.ations 
may be described as an intensification of the 
opinion expressed by Josephus. In Jerus.'A 
srtm, Ai)a (cd. Krakau, 1009), the view is taken 
that attending a circus is equivalent to an act of 
murder ; in the Bab. recension of the same tnictate 
the close (ionnexion of theatres and circuses 
with idolatrous Avorship is emidiasized ; ami in 
Jems. Bcrdkhoth, Ih, col. 2 (ed. Krakau, 1009), a 
thanksgiving* is oflere.d by a pious Rabbi for having 
had his lot cast ‘in the house of learning and the 
bouse of prayer,’ and not ‘ in theatres and circuses.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that strict 
Hebraism laid all athletic exercises indiscrimin¬ 
ately under a ban. J’he ])ious sj)irit fostered and 
developed by Talmudism regarded, indeed, every- 
tJiirig as trivial in comparison Avitli the study of 
tJie I'orali ; but the Jews were at tlie same time 
sensible enough to countenaiure a reasonable amount 
of amusement and recreation—.so long as the un- 
Hebrew and heathen element remained excluded. 
In his Com. on Zee 12-'’ (mentioned in § i), Jerome 
relate.s that, avIhui visiting Syria in the 4th cent., 
he .saAV ‘ large heavy stones which JeAvish boys and 
youths handled and held aloft in the air to train 
their muscular strength,’ In Bali. Ncddrtm, 104«, 
a reference is found to games, pra<!ti.sed by Avomen, 
Avith nuts and ajijiles (aj)parently arranged in a 
hea}), the object of the )»layer being to hit and 
ujiset it), Avhich were forbidden only on the Sab¬ 
bath. Archery is refm-red to in Mishna Kelim, 
xii. 1, where D'snn mip (i.e. the target for arroAvs ; 
see Bacher, JtKJ xxvi. [1S9.SJ 63-()8) is .spoken of. 
That the art of swimming Avas practised is jiroved 
by the account giA'en by Josi'phus in Vitrt, § 3, of 
how he, Avith a number of others, saved him.self by 
SAvimining ‘ all the night’ ® after a shi]>Avreck, until 
taken up by another ship (cf. Ac 27‘**^’). 

A ])ic;ture of Judaean children engaged in mimic 
performances in tlie rnarket-yilace (cf. Zee 8*, re¬ 
ferred to in § i) is found in Mt 11*®- ’’ (‘ We piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance ; we Availed, and ye 
did not mourn ' (.see also kk 7-‘'). 'J'he nature of tlie 
game named ’-i-upDa mentioned in JV cdo rrin, ‘25a, (yid- 
dusldn, 2Ab, \um not yet been HatisiacUnily deter¬ 
mined A possiidy it may \\ave had aVhnities Avith 
wliat is knoAvn as skittles (Ahrahams, Jeunsh Life 
in the Middle A<jes, p. 379). Dancing, swimming, 
and other forms of diversion are referred to in Hal). 
Bv.scUl, 36/> (forbidden on the Sabbath day as well 
as on festivals). In Jerus. Ifaqtga, Ih (ed. Zitoniir, 
1800), jumping and dancing are mentioned as hav- 

1 References to a milder view are found, in Bdbd Ifdmd, 
83a, Genesi.t Rabba, lx.xx. 1. In the firsL-numed passage the 
general reference is to nui’ nODn (‘Greek wisdom,’ including 
luaniierH and cnsloins). 

‘■i This thanksgiving is still printed in several editions of the 
Jewish I’rayer-book (at the beginning). In Bab. Berakhoth, 28\ 
nmp (‘ street-corners ') is substituted for ‘ theatres and circuses.’ 
3 No doubt an exaggeration, however, 

4 For different forms of the word, see the Dictionaries (Bux- 
torf, Levy, and Jastrow). In Fischer’s ed. of Buxtorf (l.eipzig, 
IKiiU 82), the suggestion is made that the origin of the word is 
6(rTp<i<i(T/ad5. Levy renders kleine Steinchen oder Scherben. 
Jastrow derives the word from the Persian r-sArodar (‘despatch- 
bearer '), and thinks tliat it was a kind of chess. 


iiig been indulged in at the circumci.sion of Eli.sha 
b. Abnyah. Wort h not me also is the extra¬ 
ordinary feat of a chief like .Simon b. Gamaliel I., 
Avho, by Avay of amusing the p<‘opleon the occa.sion 
of the Water l east at Jerusalem, engaged in a 
grote.sque danci' Avith eight lighted torclies in his 
hands (Bah. BuAkah, r).'!-') ; cf. art. I-'kasting (Heb, 
ami .IcAvish), vol. v. p. 800'’. Hunting is put into the 
same category’ as attendance at tlieatre.s and cir¬ 
cuses in Bab. 'Aboda zarn, 18A, I'liis is, of course, 
in agreement Avith the ancient Hehreu view of tlie 
.sport, Ksau having been a man of tln^ chase, Avhilst 
Jacob was given to agricultural ami pa.storal pur¬ 
suits, though it alumUi not be forgotten that Nim¬ 
rod is described as ‘ a miglit y hunter btfare Jahweh ’ 
(Gu lO'-*). Herod’s proliciency as a luinter (see 
Jos. BJ I. xxi. 13) cannot, of couise, be properly 
regarded as a llidircAV cbara<derisfic. 

It had been supjiosed that chess avrs mentioned 
in the Talmud under the name of rc-nj (Bab. 
KethfibCdJt, 01b), but the iilca is no longer ])ro- 
valent.* Tlie snbjeet must therefore be treated in 
the next sect ion. J’be .lews Avere, boAvever, at all 
times foiul of intellectual pastimes, as is evidenced, 
e.(7., by tlieir love of riddli's in all periods of their 
history. The 'I’almud and Midra.sn contain a fair 
number of enigmas ; so, for instance, Gen. linbbn, 
Ixvii. 0 (in a conver.sation between Marens Aurelius 
and Babhi 'i’ehudali han-Nasi),** and Bah. Id/uib- 
bath, ir>2a (‘Tavo are better than three,’ i.e. tAvo 
young legs are better than two old one.s with a 
st.afr in addition). The BalibinicaJ elaboration of 
the riddles proposed to Solomon by the C^ueeii of 
Sheba has been referred to in § i. 

3. In post-Talmudical times.—StrictTlabbinisin 
from the Gth cent, on ward .s doAvn to the present 
day has continued to regard games, sjiorts, and 
other arnu.sements from a severely ethical point of 
vicAv, treating Avith indilleicnce or henevolent toler¬ 
ation amusements and physical exercises of a harin- 
le.ss nature, but unhesitatingly^ condemning gam¬ 
bling as AV(dl as spurt.s and amusements involving 
cruelty, or likely to excite the pa.ssions. 

Dice eontinued to exerci.so its banefu] attractions, 
and in addition the Jews ado])ted from their Gen¬ 
tile neighbours such games of chance as ‘ Odd and 
Even ’ and ‘Back or Edge,’** hesidiis J()tterie.s and 
various kinds of betting. At the beginning of the 
14th cent.* the .Jews fell, moreover, under the 
dangerous fa.scin.ation of card-games. Kabhinical 
ordinances, entitled tnJikdndth,’^ AAore from time to 
time i.ssued with the object of checking tlie evil in its 
divers forms, and prominent teachers and authors 
employed both satire and admonition of a more 
direct form in the hope of counteracting the de¬ 
structive tendencies to gambling .among their people 
(thus, again.st the earlier foiins of it, Alaimonides in 
ills Yad, nSui nAoSn, vv. 7-11 KaVonymos b. Kalouy- 
\uoH m Yus "(n:! pn, c-omposed \u 132’2) •, \>\it t\\e most 
patlietie, means resovle,d to Avere t\vo se\i-iiuY)osed 
voAvs of individuals, solemnly undertaking to ab¬ 
stain from games of ebauco either in perpetuity or 

1 Kashi (t 1104) explaiiiR TTTAJ by E'-ppr'K, ‘chess.’ Tlie word 
was thiTcfore used in tliat sonsp in his day ; but Franz Dclit/.nch 
(in ‘ Uber das Soliac.h,'in Orient, Jan. i840, pp. 42-.’).'0 shows 
that tlie term could not liave ilcnoted (liess in tlie Talnuul, us 
the Persians, from whom the Jews miHiit have learnt the game, 
did not know it theiiiHrlves before the close of the .'ith century. 
Levy {Neuheb. u. chald. Wiirterlmch, I.eipzig, 187(1-89) translates 
tlie word by ‘ cliess'; hut Jastrow {Diet, of the Targurnim, New 
York, 1903) lenders ‘checkers.’ 

2 The identifications are, however, by no means certain (see 
L. Ginziierg, art. ‘Antoninus in liie 'rahnud,' in JE i. (tOO). 

2 ‘This game was played witii a knife, wliidi apparently was 
thrown in tlie air, and the decision (IciH iided on which side fell 
uppermost ’ (Al.rahams, op. cit. 391, note 2). 

4 Card games (C’E'rp) are already mentioned in 132‘2 as heiinr 
passionately engaged in (see Kalonymos in the work entiLlul 
jn3 pN). 

0 For an interesting account of such taJftfdnoth, see Abrahams, 
op. cit. p. 394 ff. 
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for a (pven nninlter of ycNirH. CoiiscKMice tried in | 
tUiR way—and not alwuvR Hueresstully-~to protect 
itfadf againht the inroads of overpowering: teinjda- 
tion. Snch vowh of af)Htinence are found w'ntten 
on the Hy-leaves of wicred and eherislied MSS in 
the poMses.sion of those wishing to free lliemselves 
from the riiirtou.s vice, tlius a<lding pathos to the 
intensity of their desire for reform. 

An example of a vow t,<) te bindinR in perpetuity In found in 
fol. ‘LiMi ill tlie Itritinli MuHciim Additional Ms 17,(i.'>3. Tiie 
entry in dated in the year and the resolution ‘not to play 

in any manner wliatnoever ’ waa taken in the pre.sence of neverul 
witneHnew. An an example of a vow limited tt) a K'iven )>erjod of 
time may he quoted tiie entry on (ol. ‘^l)4fiof the IJritiah Miineiim 
Additional MS 470». The entry in dated the Int of April 1491, 
and tlu- fierMon concerned pledges hinmelf hy an oath on the 
Ten Commandment* neither to play, nor Uj engage any one to 
play for him, any game except ‘the game of the lioard ’ (pin24 
'Sacn, apjiarently draughts or chesn), and to play even that 
game only occahionallv, during the next ton years. No fewer 
than five jxirHoiis were witni SHcH of tho oath. 

One of the most prominent .Jewish victims to the attractions 
of card games was I,eon di Modena, wlio was Rahhi at V^-nice 
at the end of tiie Uitliand tiie heiriiming of the l7th cent.iiry. 
lie must have been well aware of the dangerous tendency within 
him ill his early yoiitii, for he ooinposeil an interesting dia¬ 
logue against gamhling (entitled JpnK I'D^n or yio iiDi ‘The 
gamhling .Scholar.‘ or ' Oepart from Kvil') when hut fourteen 
years of age (see, e.n., II. Oollam /.’s HiigJish rendering in Trinui- 
/(ifimin from H^hrcio and Anzuirtic, i.,()ndon, 19(18). lie wa.s, 
however, never able to free liiniMoif from the vice. In 16‘.i8 
the Rahhls of Venice puhlistud an order of exeoinmunication 
against any niemher of the communilv who should inilulge in 
card playiiig within six years from Uie ilato of the decree, which, 
tliougli not nect-Msanlv directed against Leon alone, must have 
been cali'iilal.ed to alTccI, him as the most prominent offender. 
Hut he uiifortunatelv defended Itie lialiil with great dexterity, 
and remained contlrmed in it (see Atirahams, op. cil. p. 

I’aKHirif: on to t he {^amo of clies.s, wliicli, tliou):h 
not very [>r(.*val(‘nt aiiion^' the JevvH milil tlie 12th 
cent., was, no iloulit, known for Hevcr.al cenl.urie.s 
lielort!, one nifiy n niiuk lliat the fomlnews of so 
niany of tliem fur the {^anie and their frerpient. 
skill in |)|jiyiiR: it may he re^quded aa an additional 
testimony hotli to their sense of Rtrat-ej^y and to 
lliu high dej.(re(‘ of inicllei-tual elearnes.s to whicli 
tliey are often aide to atlain.' 'I’he attitude taken 
up towards the oame hy Kahliiriieal authorities 
\aried consiilerahly. iMiumonid(‘s (t l‘2l)4) places 
persons who play eluiss for money in the same 
<‘at,e):ory us diee-players and participants in ]>i);eon- 
nieiri'.( (('om. on t he Mishna .Vaa/a iii. 3), thus <le- 
clarinj: them unlit to i;ive evidence hefore a court 
of justice. If hy the word Ticmi* Kalonyiuos 
h. Ivalonymos (in his work [hd pn alreaily named, 
e<l. < a-emoria, H/>) meant the game of chess, he clearly 
intendetl to cn press, in salirical form, an even 
severer judjpiient t han that of Maimonidea. From 
Isjuu: laimpronti’s pn^-' nnn, iii. 54a, eol. I, >ve learn 
that in the year 1575 three Hahhis of Cremona 
decreed, in conse(Hience of a plague, that neither 
man nor woman, and not even youn;: per.s(m.s, from 
the aj;e of ten ujiwanls, livino in that, city should 
for a );iven time play any j;ame except «‘hess, pro¬ 
vided that the latter uas not played for money. 
In "lO'iO (he):inuiiig of eh. 42) of Elijah Kohen 
of Smyrna (t 1721)), on the other hand, chess is 
disapproved of absolutely on the ground that it is 
a vvfiste of time, and tliut the mental enerj.:y spent 
on it should be reserved for .sacred stmly. The 
preiKmderant view was, however, in fav«mr of the 
game ns an intellm t\ial pastime, and it was, as a 

■ It iniglit at flrnt eiglii aetMii ntraiigc that chen.* ahouUl have 
been jiopnlftr among .Icwcancs al«o (mcc Scliiull, Jud. Mrrk- 
xcurdiiikfitni, 1T14-1S, iv. ii, ;W1); hut one ahoulil hear in muni 
(hat indoor gaincH gcni'rallv were in the .Middle Agfa chietty 
cngagfil in l»y .(cwiati women, no lioulit partly because they had 
more Ifisurr than (he men, 

'•* ancf. xAi/rnn;. borrowed bv the Ar.alis (mm the Peraiana. 
It muat hi' stAU'd, however, that t he p'lint is not sufficiently clear, 
for Malinoiiidea appeara to give as one of tlie renderings 

of K'mp 

S Kven if the word does not mean elioss in the Talmud, it at 
any rate in some ipi.aiMcrs iic(|iiircd (hat sense later (see t(»e 
previous imle on the wiird, showing that Solomon Yi^lyal^i 
alreinlv understoiKl il to denote cheas). 


matter of fact, often played without compunction 
even on the Salibatli, when, in honour of the day, 
ches.smen made of silver w‘ere used (.see Abraham.s, 
op. dt. p. 388).* 

The .lews have alao produced a number of Interesting work* 
on chess, tlie three most important conipoflitions in iJebrew 
being D'tnn, or rhymes on the game, attributed to Abraham 
ibn Kzra,3 a poem by Rensenior ibn Yahya (14Lh or l.'ith cent.), 
and a work entitled *nyo (‘ Delights of the King '), which 
Steirisr-hncider is inclined to attribute to I^eon di Modena, the 
talented Rabbi already referred to in this part of the article. 

An adequate idea of Jewish interest in chess-playing in our 
own tunc may be obtained from parts of the article ‘ Chess ’ 
in JH ; see particularly the page giving portraits of ten ‘ Eminent 
Jewish Chess Ma.ster9,’and the list of tournaments ranging from 
1851 to 19()‘Z. It may in addition ;l)e mentioned that it was 
through chess-playing that Moses Mendelssohn gained the 
friendship of Lessing. Another interesting, though legendary, 
point (s'! note is tiiut in lUi,^ Lehen J^lchanans oaer I'RclimxonH 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1753; see also, e.a., the English presentation of 
it hy (1. H. Handler. Klchanan : The Legend n/ aJewixth Tojie, 
London, 19ld) Rahlii vSinieori recognizee the Pope as his son, in 
the course of a game of chess, through a particular move wliicli 
he had tauglit him in liis youth.'* 

The ethical (!(>n.sitlt*ration8 militatiu" af^ainst 
games of cbaiicc, and, if played for money, also 
in a minor dey;ice a;:ainst chess, were, of course, 
aliHcnt in the case of amnscineiits of an innocent 
athletic cliarat’ter. Wo tliu.s find that in tlie 12tli 
and 1.3th centuries ball-jilaying was eiipfayfed in on 
festivals on jinhlic grounds (see 'I'dsOJ'ulh on Bah. 
Bcsdhy 12a, near the bottom of the recto, where 
children’s games ajipear to he referred to). In 
Jo.sf'ph ^AkrdiiShuJhfin ’Ai'xlkh, part Ornh JJft;/)//»!, 
§31)8-**, on the other hand, hall-idayiny; is proluhiteii 
on Sabbaths and festivals (the mure lenient view 
of it hein^ at I he same time mmitioned in a note) 
Amon^ other amusenients fiorrowed by Jewi.sli 
chihlrcn from their neighbours, ami s))ecially men¬ 
tioned in the sources, were skittles, hlin(i-man’.s bull, 
and leap-froj( (see Ahraliams, op. cit. ]>. 879 f.). 

Of liuntiu)j:a decidedly adver.se view yvas taken, 
the sport not only involvirijL: cruelty to animals, 
but, also hein^ incapable of yielding; ji, direct advan- 
taj'e to .Jewish participants, who were by their law 
jirecluded from eatirif.^ the meat obtained in the 
chase. 'I'he severest jude^ment ever passed on the 
sport is found in a decision of Meir llothenhur^ 
(t 1298) : ‘ lie who hunts giinie with doys, as uon- 
.lews do, will not partieijiale in the joy of the 
J.eviathan’ {i.r. take part in tlie great, nienl of the 
righteous otlthe flesh of Leviathan in the Messianic 
kingilom).* Another cause which in most countrie.s 
str«)iigly operated against Jews taking juu t in the 
cha.se w'as tlie frequent prohibitions against the 
carrying of arms hy them (so, c.g., in an enactment 
of 1181 in l^ngland ; see .Tosejdi .Jacobs, 'I'hp- Jews 
of Aiigrx'in England, l.ondoii, 1S98, p. ‘2G9). .Jew s 
are, liowever, occasionally found jiarticipating in 
this and other hardy sports, even including duel¬ 
ling (see Dcjijiing, Leg Juifs dans U inoyen-dge, 
Faris, 1884, p. 182). 

1 For some further aucount of Rabbinical opinion for and 
agaiiiat the gaiur, see .f E iv. 19. It is, however, not correct to 
eay that in the Sf.frr flaxidimC^^ook of the Pious,’ l'.ah-13th 
cent.) the game i* atrongly recommended (ih. p. 18, col. 1). It 
is. indeed, very far from certain that chesB ia even meant hy 
‘tlie piece of wood wlierewith one plays’ In the paragraph 
referred to (| 4(X)); see SteinHchneider, Schach bei den Juden, 
p. 6. 

9 Steinschneider (p. 7 ff.) denies the authorship of Ibn Ezra, 
but the early date of the poem remains uiiquesiioned. Eiiglisli 
reader* may refer to the translation hy Nina Davis (now Mrs. 
Salomon) in 5onf/* o/ E’xilr, issued in Philadelphia and l/Oiidon 
in 1901. In the JE, art. ‘Chess,’ the tranfilation is reproduced, 
with the adilition of remarks on certain special ‘moves’ indi¬ 
cated in thi.^ early ooiv.iiosition. 

2 For m fuller list of works, see Steirischncider, oj). cit. ; for 
modern Jewiah publications on the game, see ./E iv. 20. Tlie 
three Hebrew works liere named wore printed, with Latin 
translations, in Hyde's De Indis orientalihni<, Oxford, 1094. 

♦ Steinschiieider, op. cil. p. 8(1, hokls that the origin of the 
Btetry run be traced to the beginning of the I4lh cent., thongli 
the Rabbi Simeon of the work is probably meant Ui represent a 
faniouH Rabbi who lived alKmt Uie beginning of th* ilth 
century. 

4 See Abraham*, op. eit. p. 376. 
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The drama as a species of literary art, and as | 
calculated to rouse the emotions aiid inform the 
intellect, does not concern ns here. It can only he ! 
referred to as a n\eans of amusement and diversion, j 
The pious dew of the Middle Akcs disliked the 
theatre quite as much as did his ancestors durliij^ 
the Roman domination of Palestine. He rej^uirded 
everythinj:; connected with it as frivolous and inde¬ 
cent. Tlou'e were, liowever, two occasions in each 
j'ear when he allow ed himself coxisiderahle licence, 
though not indeed by w ay of attending the theatri¬ 
cal performances of his neiglihours, hut by means 
of certain dramatic productions of his own. One 
of tliese occasions was the Feast of Purim, which 
falls in March ; and the ot her was the Oay t)f the 
Rejoicing of the Law- (.i-iin nnor), following the 
Feast of Booths (nnp) in October. Besides the 
Alumuerus Play, w liich, of course, was specially 
designcHl for Purim, re]»resentationH of the sale of 
Joseph and of the encounter of David with (Joliath 
were particularly popular. 

‘The 8ynat:f)(;iil nierry-inakin^jon these Rnniverwaries,'more¬ 
over, w’riten Abrahams (p. 211'.;)—for the SynaxTo^rne itself was 
ofti'ii the Beene of these festive aiiniHementM—‘ Bometinie# in- 
elinleil rlamnn^, the introduction of aniiiHin^f e/Ii(fie«, the |>la.\ inj,' 
of rnuHical instrmnentB, the hurninK of incense, and even the 
explosion of (IreworkB. Piifxeants, apjirnachinu very closely the 
real drama in its panmniiniic phase, tlius early fell within the 
Mcoiie of Jewish recreations.’ Cf., further, Duama (Jewish). 

Kiddles, nonular — as we have seen—liofh in 
Biblical anu Talmudical times, continued to he 
cultivated in the yieriotl now under consiric.ration, 
the Jcwisli intellect having always loved t<i sim U 
occasional relief from the severer tasks hcfori' it in 
(Be quibbles, quips, and cranks whiidi arc part and 
parcel of the consfructiiig and .solving of riddh‘s. 

As prominent aiithor.s who seem to have taken a dcli),d)( in 
oomposini: riddles may he menlioned Mose.s ilm i:/.ni(llin iv'tli 
cent.): Abraham ibn l')zra,l already referreil t.o; \'ebudab 
(lari/.i (t I2.i.‘')) ; and Imiiuimi(i of Rome (14lb cent.). 

Special mention should be iiiudc of a series of 
tmigmas on tin; numhtus 1 to 13 at I he end of the 
Pas.sovcr-night domestic ritual (iicginning : ‘Dim 
who knoweth? (hic I know; Dm* is our (Joil in 
heaven ami earth,’ and ending; ‘'I'hirtocn who 
kiiow’eth ? 'riiirfeen 1 know; thirtt'eii are the* 
attributes of Deity’ (i.c. tlu; thirteen attrihut(;s of 
mer(;y counted in k’x 3P‘-"). 

Special mention should also he made of the (rick 
of Gf.niairia (N'nco’j), (ronsisting in the manipulation 
of words in accordance with the numerical values 
of their letters. I’liis kind of arithmetical ainus<‘ 
merit (for it win, in many instHnecs, li.inlly he 
called liy any otlicr name) is common both in 'I’al- 
iiiudical and in post-Talmudicfil times. As an ex¬ 
ample may he given the counting up of the full 
number ol Haman’s children by adding togctlicr 
the values of the letters in 3-n ( ==‘20S) in Est 5‘* 
(V33 nn, the multitiule of his children). There is 
also a possibility of (icmritrui having been emj'loyetl 
in Bihlitnil times as well (.see ZA 7'lP, (iiesseii, 

). P2‘J, w liere tlie nninher of sayings eontained in 

*r is shown to he 37o, i.e. numerically 

equal to nohe [Solomon] occurring in 10' ; and the 
1.36 sayings (!om|)rised in clis. 2o-‘29 are similarly 
believed to be indicated in i.Tpin [Hezekiah] named 
in 25'). 

Litbraturk.—M ost of the ROurceB iiHod for this article (includ- 
intr parts of the OT and the AfKJcrynba, Talmud, Midra.'^h, Job- 
epbufi, early Commentarit-H, Talmudical Comju-tidia, and other 
works in different laniruaites) have been alreaiiv mentioned. 
In the chai)tcrH on ‘UnmeH and the Theatre,’ in I. Abrahama' 
Jewish Life in the Middle Agee, London, IHPfl, which has been 
fre<|uently referred to in (j 3, an additional number of Isith 
tnediaival and modem authoriticfi will be found. The art. 
‘Spiele hei den tlel.raern,’ in /'A'though not coveririff the 
entire field, and worked on a different principle, has been found 
very useful. On the subject of cbess, M. Steinschiieider’s 
Sehar/i hei den Juden (ori^dnally published as part of A. van 
der Linde’s (ieech. u, Litt. dee Scharhepiels, I’.erlin, 1.S74) is 
still indispensable. (;. MaKGOLIOUTH. 


1 One of the best known riddles of Abraham ihn Ezra is that 
on the jfraimnatic.al use of the let ters w.tk. 


GANAPATYAS. - The name of this Hindu 
sect is deriveil from Skr. (idjinpiit i, one of the 
many names of the Hindu god lianesa, the eldest 
son of Siva (see BuammanIsm. in vol. ii. p. KU7). 
tianc.sa is considered to 1 h* tlie Icatlcr of the (janax, 
<»r Rttendant.s on Siva, ami lirst aiipcars in Hiiulu 
literature as a creator of obstacles, and, as such, 
himlcrinj^ success.' He was tlius juimarily wor- 
.sliippcd m order to induce him to abstain from 
impeding; hut in modern practice, especially at 
Ids festival in August .SiqiicmluT, he is looked 
ujion as the remover of ililhcuities, tlie god of 
w i.sdoiu, and the guardian of (lie jiublic ways. 
His image stands in nearly every well-to-do Hindu 
hou.se, ami there are numerous temples in his 
honour, not only in Benares,'' hut scattered over 
Imlia. His image is also fouml iu temples dedi¬ 
cated to Siva. I'Aery Hindu hook commences 
w ith the words (j<inesti i/(t nit iiKth, ‘ Bi'vm ence to 
tiaiiesa ’; ami in parts of S»mt heni India, such as 
Travancorc {State Manual, ii. 51), chiKlren on 
being ]»ut to school begin their writing lesson with 
the invoi-alion //ori/i, Sn (la >ia/>at(f i/e na/uah, 

' Hari, lieverence to tlie holy (iaiiapiili,’ instead 
of tlu* more usual Ofii, naniv Aarai/anai/a, ‘lliii, 
Reverence to Narayfina.’ In 'rravancorc there are 
special shrines, calleil homafncni.s, in w hieh hranax, 
or Haenfiees, are daily olleieil to tdine.sa for tlu* 
prosperity of the country ; and, occasionally, vutlat- 
(lanajHiti komax, or great saerilict*.s to (Jaiuisa, 
involving (amsidmahle e.vpen.se and troulile, arc 
perfornieiL* .Although the god is vi'mcratcd and 
W(irshipp<*d throughout Northern India, and is 
often adopted as a guardian deity, his cult iimong 
the general population is not .so direct ami juihlnr 
as it IS in the South, and csjiccially in 'I’ravaneori*. 

W herever we go in any part of India, there are 
few (raees of any special st*ct, ile\'oted to fhe cult 
of (Janesa in nieferenee to that of other Hindu 
Jeit ie.s. 'I'lu* (dose coiiTU'xioii lietwts.'ii (iam'saand 
Siva was, however, responsilile for t lie exist cnee 
of a grouji of .sects in aiieient India, classed 
together under tlu* title* ot (Idnajiaft/a, wliicl; 
transferred the adoration of tin; w 01 shi]ipers from 
tin* latter the former. Our authoiily for the* 
tmiets of tlu*se (lanajialyas is chs. .w.-wiii. of a 
work entilled tJu* Sankara-vijai/a, < lainiing to la* 
from tin* pen of out; Aiiaiidatirtha, and to have 
h«*(*n written in tlie ItHli cent., hut prohahly 
pseudonymous and of much later date;. According 
to it (xvii.), tlie (ianapatyas w<*re dix'ided into 
six sec.ts — tlie worshijipers of Maha-t iana pat i, 
Haridra-fianapafi,’' Ucliclihi.sta (ianapati, Nava- 
nitadiariapal i, Svai iia-danapat i, and Saritaria- 
(jlanapati, respcctivtdy. These di/leied inairdy in 
the form or title under which lh(^ god was adored, 
and in the words of the inantras, or initiatory 
formula*, ■which were taught to convert.^. ’|’hey 
all agreed in looking upon tianesa, and not Siva, 
as tlie great I'irst Cause, wlio alone exists eter¬ 
nally, and through whose rnaya, or illusion, 
Brafiina and the other gods an^ ereat(*d (xv.). 
(iane.*^ia, therefore, although endow(*d with person¬ 
ality, fills niiudi the same posilio^i as the Brkhma 
of the Vedanta philosophy of Sankara. In tin; 
Sanknra-vtjayn^ Sankara is introducial arguing 
with and confuting eacli of thesi* scicts. 

'Fhe one sect that deserves particular notice is 
that of the wor,Hhip[K^*rH of licluhlu;;ita-(;ana]iati. 
They hJlowed some Saiva sects in adopting tlu; 

1 Sf-e the article above referred to; also lIopkiuB, lieJigionn 
of Jiidia, Loiidoti. 181MS, p. 4.M- A ( inniiion name ifivcii to 
GargM^a is Vit^hncAvara, ‘ I/inl of obKliu b-H.’ 

‘■'.See K. (ireave«, Kaefii, the City lUuetriouH, or lienaree, 
Benares, UK)!), pp. O.'l, 81, 84. 

* Lor detiiilH, Mee Slate Manual, lac. cit. 

* For the lexretid connectod wilh this name, see Ward, I'lVw', 
etc., i. 60. The same author (f>8) remarks that those llindim 
of Benifal who adopt Gar,ieiia as a (guardian deity are called 
‘GayapatyoB.' 
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so-«;alle(l ‘left-hand’ worship, conHitlerin;,' Devi as 
^he iakti, or ener^ie j»o\ver, of (iaiM-sa, not of 
Siva. 'I'heir eH(jterie sootion, the Hairainbas, 
alno^ated all ohli^/atory ritual, distinction of 
caste, and the niania;:^* tie. rroiiiis<‘Mous inter- 
Course of the sexes Mas to tliem the highest act of 
worsliip, tlie male Morshipper id(;ntifyin;r liiinself 
with lieranil»a, i.n. (ianesa, and the fetnale with 
his /iu/Ui. name of the deity xvorshijiped by 

this secrt - IJeliehfii.sta-tianafiati, ‘left-tood- or 
orts-( Jaiuisa ’—has l)een variously inter{>reted. The 
,SaHkrirn vijfu/fi (xvii.) stales that he is so called 
because his followers follow tin; foul left-hainled 
j)ath ; but, according to (adt'hrook {Hfitr.. Kssnys, 
I. 212), the orison of the name is the fact that the 
M'orMliiiijKu pronounces his praye.rs with ins mouth 
full of victuals, apparently in pursuance of the 
theory of abroeation of all 8(de,mn ritual. Tin; 
same authority states that the distin^iiishin^ 
sectarian inaik of the (ianapatya.s was a circlet 
of led minium on tin; fondieau. 

'i'he principal siuiptures of these (Janaj^atyas 
were the (jnnrJn-lchftm/ft of the Urnhttui v/nraria. 
Purdna, and the (Ptnesa Purdna (one of tin; 
Minor- or fJpa-jnirdntis'). l<’or an ac<;ount of the 
former, see Wilson, Ksnays on SdnskrU Litmiinrc., 
J<ondon, IHdt, i. I0;j. It narrates tin; birth and 
actions of (luncAa in a smicis of l(;^end.s. It is 
noteworthy that in a suhsisjufuit section of the 
l’‘nihma. V(nvart(i J*ur('hin (l('Hliny' Mith Krsna’s 
life and udvcmturcs, his sjiousi*, liadha, is rej»re- 
sented as ailorinj^ (innesa (Wilson, 117). For the 
Ganeia Piinind, see tin; analysis by Stevenson in 
JJiAS, IS-Ki, p. 31911'. 15e.sides containing, lil<(‘ 
the Garir.hi-khamln , a series of lep’ends,' it de.stu ibes 
tvvTi ways of worshiftpin/.^ the p:‘m1 - In one, he is 
identilied M’itli the Sufireme Spirit, raraniatma, 
and is to be worsliip|)ed by mysl ical cont.emjilat ion 
alone. In the otin;r, an imape of the pod is 
crowned M’ith (lowers, and has od'crinps madi; to 
it. on tin; ,o(;{;asion of the annual festival in his 
honour. Si\ a himself is represented as waitinp on 
him Avilh tin; most austere devotion f<tr t(;n yi'ars, 
and as thereby winninp from him tin; boon of 
victory over tlie <lenion 'I'rijmrasura.'^ Monier 
Williams {Indian Il'esr/nn/.. London, ISTo, p. 139) 
also imuitions a Gaucsa-Gdd, which is identiiail 
in HubKlarice witdi the lihayavad-Gdd [q.v.), the 
name of (Jatiesa beinp snbstituled for that of 
Krsna. In both the Gayr.sa Purdna. and the 
Gani'.hi-iiitd,, tin; iiin>orlant doctrine to be noleil is 
that(Jan(;sa is identilied Avith the Supreme Deity, 
and is superior even to Hrahma, Visnu, ami Siva,. 

'i’he M’orship of (ianesa, tlnmph not at tin; 
iresent day the cult of a particular sect, is, as avc 
lavo seen, specially [) 0 ]>ular in Southern Imiia. 
He seems to hav»; been oripinally a Dravidian 
sun-pod* adopted into the Hindu ]>an1heon. A 
well-knoAvn verse, atlrih\ited by traclition t<.» the 
sape Mann, but not occurrinp in tjie lawbook 
jyssociated with bis name, sujes that Samhhu [i.e. 
Siva) is tin; pod of llrahmans, Madhava (Visnu) of 
Marriors, llralmp'v of the mereantile classi;s, and 
(binesa of tlie Sudras, or aboripinal p<»pulation,* 
and it is probably more than a eoineidenee tliat 
the rat, on Mbi(di, aicordinp to Hindu mvtbolopy, 
(lanesa rides, is a totem of at least one Hravidian 
tribe, the t)rn<ins.‘‘ 

We meet r<dies of the old special enlt still in 

1 TI\chc arc reproduced by Itice in tlie Mysore Gazetteer, 18'.)7, 
i. 4 tv.) 

- both Steveti.son find Ftice look upon this lefretid as nn 
ivllf^jory r. pr«sent.iiiK" tl)'“ former nHcciumuey of lludiihism. and 
its ovt-rlhrow l>i Die revival of the worship of Siva. The details 
are too uunii rous to (piole here. (’om])are the .similar theory 
rej.:ardju^ (i:o ii.auni (Kee (J ava, § 4 ). 

(.’f. t'ro..|,r, i'li. Ism, pp. S, i;s7. 

4 Cf AVilsioii, Jultyious Sects, *2 ; and HopkinB, Religions of 
/ lulla, 4S7. 

5 Kialey, TV, ISOl, it. IIH. 


Sffuthern India. The Travancore honins have l>een 
aln*ady rnentiorn-ii, Init mucli more strikinp is the 
celfdujited ease of tin; human shrine of (ianesa 
in the villape of Chirnlivad, near I'oona in the 
liomhay l’r(;si<leney. The story runs that some 
three humlD'd years apo a pious youth named 
Morohu was an ardent worshipper of ( lanesa. A.s 
a reward the pod eame, to him in a dream, and 
promi.scd to live in him and his descendants for 
seven penerations. l'hene(;forward the family w'as 
hedieved to |)osse.ss mirjienlotis powers, and the 
temjde founded by Moroha hecaim; richly endoAved, 
even the En)j)eror Anranpzil) pivirip tin; family a 
liereflitary prant of eipht vill:ipes. The repre¬ 
sentative of the seventh penerat ion di<sl eliildle.s.s 
in ISIO, and a distant relative of tin; d(;(;eased was 
s(;t up in Jiis plae.e by the prie.sthood in order to 
[ire.servo the valnahle plants to the temj)le. The 
present represeiif a( ive, alt lionph not a dest:endant 
of Moroha, i.s still venerated as a deity.^ 

Litkkatcrk.—T he scriptures of the ancient sect have l)eeii 
noticed above. The only account in English of f heir tenets is 
to he found in H. T- Colebrookes Miscellaneous Essays, 
London, IS.'t?, i. ‘21’2. The Sadkara-vijayn has not been trans¬ 
lated. The text is puMi.slied in the JHIjI. Jndica ((.’alcutta, 
JKOi). 'I’he sections devoted to the Uapapatyas will he found 
on p. Kh;(T. Anfrerht gives an analy.sis of their conlentH on 
p. ‘24!» of hiH Vataloijns ('vdieum Sanscritoruni, Dxfonl, iKfU. 

Eor the modern worshij) of (Jaijeiia and the so-called (iaya- 
pat.t an of the preHcnt dii.v, see H. H. Wilson, Relu/ioas Sects 
0 / the Hindus, Lotnion, 18)11, i. 206; Aiiranyalmd Gazetteer, 
1884, p. .‘148; I'oona Gazetteer, ISS.'"., i. 240; Mysore Gazelte.er, 
181)7, i, 401); and Travanrore State Ma7iual, 11)00, ii. 61. It will 
he observed that, with the exception of the first, all these refer 
to .SouMiern India. For Norttiern India, the uorsliip of Gatietia 
is HO iinich mixed ;ip with that of otlu r, and more prominent, 
divinities that, no separate notices hav(? been recorded con¬ 
cerning his cult. (If., however, M. A. Sherrine-, Uindv Tribes 
and Castes, (Calcutta, 1872-81, i. 10, 12, 18, 2.08. W. Ward, 
I’ietr 0 /the History, Literature, and Ileligum of the Ilindoost^, 
London, 1817, i. .00 IT., may also be consulied. 

Tliere are many accounts of the human shrine at Chinchvad- 
The earliest and fullest is that of E. Moor, written in the year 
LSUO, during the lifetime of the sixth of the seven incarnations, 
and pnhlishetl in Asiatick Researches, vii. (1801) 888 (T. Another 
a<'coMnt will he foimd in the I'oona Gazetteer, 188.0, iii. 12.0 IT 
'I’he latter <)iioteH us auLhoril ies the Transactions of the Literary 
Socudy of liomhay, ii. [18201 )11) ; Miirray's Handbook of the 
Rombay Fresidency'^, 1881, p. 178; G. A. Valentia's Foyayes 
and 'Trarcts, ISOC-lSOb, published London. 18i)'):iiid ISIl, ii. 1.02 ; 
and Maria Graham's Residence in India, Edinhurgli, 1812, 
P- ^7(.). (i. A. (iUlEILSON. 

GANDHARA. —The San.skrit name for the 
nuMlern District of I’eshiiAAar (Hritish hi(li;t). It 
is a va.st umiulatinp plain, almo.st entireiv .^nr- 
roumled by a pirdle of mountains Avhich i.s linked 
in tin* S.L. by the ripht liank of tlic Indus. 'I’hese 
mountains separate (:iandhar:L on the S. from the 
Di.striet of Lannu ; on tin; N. and N. E. from the 
SAviit and Huner vallej's, Avlueh were formerly 
knoAvn a.s Edyana. On Hu; Afphanistan side they 
ar«“ inh.ahited by the tribes of the Orakzais in the 
S.W.. tin- Afridis in tin; W., and the Molmiands 
in the N.W. — Jill oju.ally under the control of the 
Anplo-Indian (iovernment. 'I’he ilistrict is Avatered 
by tin' K.'Lbul-rud (the Kubhd of the Indians, the 
Kophni, Kophrs, or Kuas of the ( ireeks) and by its 
trihutJiries, which are only temporary torrents, 
with the exo'ption of the river SAViU (Surnstu, 
S'oiiasfos). Meyoinl the immediate hjinks of these 
Avatcreonrsi'.s, Avhich are the richest and most 
|»o|)nI;itcd pjirts (>f tlje country, the seonrp)' of 
droupht has everyA\ here laid hold on the shiideless 
plain.s and on the ehis.sie barene.ss of the hiJJs. 
\\’hatever mjiy he tlie eause, the eliunite of (lan- 
<llijira has lo.st the moi.sture AA'hieh ns(;d to he so 
mneh prai-sed in the old texts, and the s])iinps 
liave completely deserted a number of sites wliere 
tlie ruins of huihlinps of considerable size prove 
t hat they u.sed to floAv. The Enplish administration, 
lioAvever, is uoav er.ii^loyed in restorinp its ohi 
fertility to the country by the openinp of canals, 
some of Avhieh can be tiiuu’d back to the Indian 
^ .4nraii(/a.>a(i Gazetteer, 1884, p. 348. 
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period, but had been allowed to fall into disu.se by 
the Ihithans. The ^^reater part of the land, iiuleed, 
helon; 4 s at the pre.sent nionieiit to ttie Yusnfzai, 
Muhainedzai, and (ii^iani clans of the J’athan 
Khukhai tribe, wiiich is .su|)i)osed to have spread 
over the district in the 15th century. In sjnte of 
the persistence, in the village bazaars, of the 
commercial castes of the old H indu population and 
the recent immi^rration of Hindkia (as the Pathans 
call tlienativesof India projier), more than half of the 
600,000 inhabitants are of Afj^han race, and 90 per 
cent speak Pushtu (Af'than) in the native country 
of Panini, the great authority on Sanskrit grammar. 

At all epochs the district has been traversed from W'. to E. 
and from S. to N. by two main roads. The former is the ^eat 
trade route and the road taken by the invasions of former times. 
Emerginp from the famous Khyber Pass beside Pe.<<hawar 
(Purintapura), it used to run through Pu^karkvati (Peuke- 
laotis, now Charsadda) and Po-lu-sha (now Shahbkz-garhi), and 
finally reached, at Udahhapda (Und), the vast bed of the Indus, 
which was crossed in winter by a ford and in summer by a ferry, 
and from which Takpadilil (Taxila) was reached by three stages. 
This natural road has been abandoned in modern times, owing 
to the exceptional facilities offered by the narrow gorge of 
Attock (several miles down the river from Und) for the con¬ 
struction of a pennanent bridge, either one of boats or an iron 
one ; but nothing could he more artificial than the actual route 
of the Grand Trunk Road and the railw'ay, all composed of 
bridges and embankments across marshes and ravines—a 
triumph for the straight line and a feat of engineering skill. 
Similarly the Swat was reached either from Pu^karavati, along 
the river, through the district of Ha^tnagar, or ‘the Eight- 
Towns,' or from Po-lu-sha by the great Pass of Shahkota, which 
the natives still call the Elephants’ Neck ; but now the new 
Sw&t, Dir, and Chitral road—which, branching off at Nowahera 
and passing through Hoti-Mardan and Dargai, reaches the 
Maiakand f’ass, while alongside of it a little narrow-gauge 
railway runs as far as the foot of the mountains—has completely 
supplanted its old rivals on the rigfit and on the left. Never¬ 
theless, the country still remains what Nature made it, the ante¬ 
room of India, and the meeting of the ways to and from Upper 
Asia and the West. 

It will readily he understood that the possession of this 
frontier-country was long disputed hy the two raco.s, the Indians 
and the Iranians. Going buck to the earliest mention of it th.st 
we can trace in history, we Ihid that Gandhara was one of Ihr 
Indian coiupiests of Darius llysla.sj>i8 (.^'Hn.i .). According 
to the chroniclers of Alexander, India, at the time of his raid 
in ‘{'20, still began at the Indus. Twenty years later, by a tnraty 
with Seleucus, the Emperor Chandragiipta annexed, along witli 
(Jandhara, a good ]iartof Ariana on the right l>ank of ihe river, 
llis grandson, Ai!ioka, had his itioiis edicte eng^raved there about 
267-6 s.c. But, fifty years later, the Greek kings of Bactria 
regained the upp*''' hand in a most deinilcd way and eoinpiereil 
N. W. India. !■ rom Mie hands of Demetrius and Menander it 
passed into those of the Indo-Parthian satraps—one of the last 
of whom is said to ha\'e been the (ioridophares who was visited 
by the Ajiostle Thomas about a.o. 60 and then into the hands 
of the oliiefs of Indo-Hcythian hordes. Peshawar tiecame the 
winter capital of Kani.^ka and, after him, of his sm^'essors ; 
for, although the country had been utterly mined at th*' 
beginning of the 6th cent, by an inva.sion of the Huns, a 
Turushku dynasty of Buddhist religion had kept it^i ground 
there under the traditional title of ‘Sahis.’ This dynasty was 
supplanted, about the year 000, by a minister of Brahman caste, 
but his line in its (urn was destined to perish a hundred years 
later, under the blows aime<l at it li.v Mahmud of Gha/.na. From 
that time onwanl, Gandhara shared tlie fate of the .Miisalmaii 
kingdoms of N.W. India, .Vfler the Persians, the Greeks, the 
I’arthians, the Heythians, the Turks, the Huns, and the Afghans, 
it saw the pa.ssagc of the armies of Muhammad Ghori (117.6), 
Timur (PitlS), Bahar (from 160.6), Nadir Sliah (17.’{S). and finally 
Atimad Shah, of the Afghan clan of the Durrunis (1748). It was 
from these last that, at the beginning of the 10th cent., the 
F2uropean generals in the service of Uanjit Singh re-conquered 
the district, which, a( the time of the annexation of the Punjab 
(1840), p.aHsed directly from the Sikhs into the hands of the 
British administration. Such is, in short, an awiount of the 
vicissitudes experienced hv this unfortunate country, w-hich 
always had so much to suffer from the fact that it was situated 
on the great land-route of the conquerors of India. 

In tlie presentwork,( ;antllirirai.s specially worthy 
of notice on account of it.s iinnortance in the his¬ 
tory of Buddliisni. If we judge by the teriim of 
his 5 th rock-ediet, A.soka still considered it as a 
country which had to he evangelized ; if we believe 
the Sinhale.se Chronicle it already was so, even in 
AAoka’s reign, through the working meiliuin of 
the monk Madhyantika. d'ho one thing certain is 
that the doctrine of Buddha here met with ex¬ 
ceptional and lasting sncces.s. In the eyes of the 
Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian and Iiis companions, 
about the year 4(K) of our era, Candhiira was now 
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on the .same footing as Central India, and had 
hecome the secuiid ‘ Holy l.aiid ’ of Buddhism. It 
must he iulmitteil that no one had dared to locate 
there the great events of tlu; last life of tlie Master ; 
hut his previou-s existences were seized upon, and 
in the territory of Candhurn or its immediate 
neighbourimod there were counted ‘ four great 
pilgrimages’ to the four now in ruins, which 

marked the places where the future Butldlia had 
formerly dispensed in charity his eyes, his flesh, 
his head, and his body. F’inally—not to sjieak of 
the great religious foundation of Kani^ka in the 
neiglii)Ourliood of 1‘eshawar, the relii’-dej>osit of 
whii'h was excavated in Marcli 1909 by tlie Arclueo- 
logical Survej^—the country was (covered ‘ with 
one thou.sand monasteries’; their ruins still slumber 
for the most part either in the holIow.s of the hills, 
or on the stony mountain spurs, or under the 
enormous tumuli whicli everywhere break tlie level 
of tlie country. If we bear in mind tliat CundliAra, 
in virtue of its geographical situation, has been 
from all time the region of India most open (o 
Western inlluema’s, we shall easily nndersLaml 
the double rAle wliii li it lias filled in tlie ev-olution 
of Bmhihism when this religion cro.s.sed tlie 
frontiers td its native country. On the one hand, 
many of its learned monks contributed to the 
transformation of the old rational, hut egoistic, 
doctrine of theinto ( he tlieory, more actively 
cliaritnble hut at the same time more metaphysical 
and devout, to which its tollowers gave the name 
Mdiuiynna. On the other hand, I>y using tlie 
re.sonrc'es of llclh'iiistiir art for the detroration of 
flieir huildirigs, its lay donors created the centre 
from which Buddhist iconography afterwards 
spiq'ad over the wliole continent of Asia. At 
least it is from t he soil of (biiuiliara that a small 
numher of exi-uvat ions, unfortunately at first 
inditrereni ly conducted, have ilrawn the vast 
majority of tlieso-valled (Iras-o Buddhist sculptures, 
the best, collections of which are juc'sei veil in the 
mu.seums of l.ahore, Calcutta, Berlin, London, 
Baris, and, in reiauil yinirs, J’esliawar. 

liiTKRATHUR. —H. W. Bcllew, (General lU/mrt on thf. yuitu/~ 
zaui, Lahore, 1801; A. Ciiiuiinghani, A nct^nt (ittoijraiihy oj 
India, Ixmiloii, 1H70 ; Arch. ,Snrr. }irpurt», ii. and v. ; /‘anjah 
t iazf tUer, /'(-shairar lUstricf, \H\t7, H. A Deane, ‘ Note on 
Udvanu and Gandhlira,’in JHAS, lS!«t and isns; A. Foucher, 

‘ Hur la Frontu-ro iiuio-afghanc,' in T»\ir du Mundc, Ot'l.-Nov. 
18911, and Ht-paraU'lv, Pans, 1901, ‘ Noli s snr la GCographie 
anrionne du Gandhara,’ in lUiUetin de I'Hade Jran(;aiae 
d'Kxtri'inr <>rirnt, i., Hanoi, 1901, Introdintion to the Art 
gr^.co-bi>utIdhiqxif. du Gandhdra, Paris, 190.6, olc. 

.V. Fouuhkr. 

GANDHARVA. — See Brahm ani.s.m, Vkdic 
Beligign. 

GANGA, GANGES (Skr. Gaiigd, pos.sildy from 
rt. ^nm, ‘to go’).—'File great river of N. India, 
ilraining the lower Himalayas and the N. and I’l. 
slopes of the V’^indliya range. It is held sacred liy 
a larger number of worsliippers tljan any othei 
river in the world. 

I. Geography.—Under tlie name Bliagiratlii, the 
river rCes in the Teliri State (lat. .‘If ,55' N. ; long. 
79“ 7' F.) from an ice-bed near Cangotri (q.v.), 
1H,8(K) feet above sea-level. After reeciving the 
Juhnavi and the Alaknanda {q.v.), it enters tlie 
jdains, parsing Hardwar {q.v.)-, and lower down 
its course, witli the .Jumna whiidi joins it at Allah- 
ahad {q.v.), it eneloses the fertile traed. known as 
the Doah or Antarvedi, 'the region between the 
two rivers.’ In the United Brovinces its ehiof 
tributaries arc the Kamganga, .Jumna, Tons, 
(Jiimti, and Gogril. When it reaelies the frontier 
of Bengal, it is joined by the Cagri't, and near 
Batnft (the Bataliputra of the ancient Ilindns, the 
l’alilM)thra of early (ireek travellers) by the Son ; 
lower down by the (ian»lak ; and, when it ap 
proaches the Bay of Bengal, by the greatest of it- 
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affluents, the ItraliTnaputra. The total lenj^th of 
its course is 1557 miles. From a reli^oojis jioint of 
view, the most important cities and towns .situated 
rm its banks are Harduar, Kanaiij, Alliihal*.‘ul, 
Uenares, I’atnii, Sonpur (yy./’.); wjtlj Sa^nir I.sland 
(y.v.) at the mouth of tlie iloo</lily. 

2. Early allusions and leg^ends.—'I’he sanctity 
of the river does md, dale from the earlic:.st Vedic 
>eriod. Accordin;^' to the <ddest tradition.*^, the 
lindus (tlien settled in the F. I’unjahi r(‘;:j;arded 
with Hfiecial rev<<renee tlie SimOm or Indii.s, and 
the SaraMvati, w'hich at the [iresent day, [*artially 
lost in the liajputjuia desert, joins the tlha^^ar 
v^•ithin the Patiala State, 'i'he (.ianpes is men¬ 
tioned only tw'ice in the Kif^veda : in one passa<;e 
(vi. 45. 31) its hi^li hanks form the subject <»f a 
simile ; hut in the hymn t<> the rivers (x. 75. 5) it 
is invoked with tins Yamuna (Jumna), Sura.svati, 
Sutudri (Sutlej), Ihinisni (Itavi), Asikni (Atti^s- 
cines, (’hinfth), Vitasta (Jhilam), and Arjikiya 
(bias) (J. Muir, OriginuL Skr. Tcjtx, pt. ii., Lt»n- 
don, 18(50, p. 355 f. ; A. A. Maedonell, Vrdv'. Mtfth- 
o/oyy, Strassburg, 1807, p. 8(5 11 .). When the 
Hindus moved eastw'ard alonj; the tlanpes valley, 
their Holy Hand was fixed t>eL\veeii the (ianecis 
and the Jumiul {Vtisisdui, i. 12 ; Jinud/uu/nna, 
i. 1. 2, 10 f.S7/A’ xiv. (1SH2) 3. 147j). In the j/oAd- 
bhnraUt the sanctity of the river and its holy places 
is fully established. 

‘ In thi* aire OanKe* f« holy ’ (iii. 86, &<)). ‘ He «hn bathes in 

(lanift;* jiurillea Hevoii f1('Sf!on(laiil«. Ab lorifj an tiie boiifH of u 
man tovich (lan|.'-eB water, ho 1om>' tiiat man in iiiiijfriitied in 
heaven.' 'No iiluif of iilltrriuiiii'e is better than (JanifeK’ (iii. 
8.6, 04-1)6; Bce K. W. Hupkiim, The Jielufhms o/ India, Ijondoit, 
p. 372f.). 

liuddliist writers naturally pay little attention to 
the river, thou^^h its cult must have prevaihsl in 
their time. liuddha uses tlie jiili^rirn's attrunjtt to 
reaidi its sonree as an emldern of the tinrealily <»f 
eart hly iJiiiioH, and tlie ohstructFms in its channel 
ropre.sent tin* many niiH<MicH exj»ericneed in the 
course of re-hirth {,)dt((br, (5imbri(i<^e tr., ii. [1805] 
179; 11. (J. VV'arrc'ti, lifuhdiism tn Tratisl<iti<nis, 
(lamb., Mass., 189(5, p[). 153 II’., 440). Anchoritrvs 
live on its hanks {.luttika, i. [1895] 156. iii. [1897] 
283). Tlu! ‘ lieavenly ’ Gan;.res is mentioned, and , 
the river is sj)oken of as ‘ Mother of rivers, known 
aimuiiut men as P>li:i;. 4 iratlil ’ (lA. iv. [ 1901 ] 263, v. 
[1905] 51, 61). The earliest kiiowhsl^'e of the river 
ained by the people of the West was due to 
le^astlumes (Arrian, Indikn, iv.), who deserihes 
t he river as p:re,a 1 er than the Indus and }*ossessin^ 
seventemi tributaries, which Pliny (//A’ vi. 22 [IS]) ' 
rais(!s to nim'tecn. Strabo (xv. 35) calls the rivtw 
(6 Vdyyrji) the ^o eJitc.st in the tlirce continents, next 
to it bein^'the Indus, Hanulx;, Mile ; he states tliat 
the Indians worsliip Zeus Ombrios, ‘tlie rainy' 
(Indra), the river toin^'es, Jind local deities (see 
J. W. Mct'rindle, Ancient Jndin as described in 
Classical Literature, London, 1901, p. 77, Ancient 
India ns described bif Meijasthenes and Arrian, 
Hombiiy, 1877, p. 186 (1. ; W. Smith, Diet. Greek 
and liotnnn Geoq,, Ltmdon, 1856, i. 972(1’.), 

Many Ic'^ends mitumlly pithered round the 
samed river. In the Jininuydua (i. 42) the royal 
saint Ph!lj.iiratha, descendant of Sfij^ara, perftu'ms 
austerit ies to imluce (iaMp:a to dc.seeml from heaven 
ami purify the a.she.s of the sons <»f Sa^^ara, who 
had been ilestroyed by the ollemicd saj^'e Kapila, 
and thus to elevate (hem to I'aradise. t>i] liis 
failure, Hralumi advises him to propitiate Siva, 
who alone co\il(l sustain the shock of the falliu;j( 
tiauj^a. Accordingly Siva ascemis the Himalaya 
ami calls upon t he (.foildess to come down. In her 
r;iye she tiiiis to sweep the j^md liowii with her to 
Patiila, the nether world. Put Siva compels her 
to circle for a;^e.s in the labyrinth of his matted 
locks, perlia[>s the ieicle.s at (he river source. 
Hence ho is named tauif^nddhara, ‘ Gauges-sup¬ 


porter.’ Atjast, being again propitiated by 
lihagiratha, Siva allows her to flow to tJje sea 
and [uirify the a.she.s of Sagara’s sons (J. Muir, 
iv., 1873, p- 365; Jv. T. U. Crdhth, Bdviayana, 
Benares, 1895, p, 51 tb). Later bards endeavoured 
to a.s.so(date the heroe.s of the Makfibharnta W'ith 
tin; earlier Nature-gods, descyiking, for instance, 
Bhi.sma as son of Ganga by Santanu. A curious 
tJile is told 1*3^ I’lutareli (Ilepi TroTafj.C}v, ed. Paris, 
1624, p. 1151 f.), in which the name of the river 

i. s exjdained l)y the tab; that the nymph Kalauria 
bore Indus a son named Gange.s, wlio committed 
incest, w ith his mother, and in remorse threw him¬ 
self into the river (3iHaros, whicli was called after 
his name (see (J, Opftert, Original Jnhahitants 
of Hharaiatfarsa or India, Madias, 1893, p. 126 f. ; 
for other legend.s in tlie Purana.s, .see F. T. Atkin¬ 
son, lliiunlayan GnzeMcer, Allahabad, 1882-84, 

ii. 286 IL). 

3 . Cult-titles, temples, images.— (a) The cult- 
tiHes of Gaugu are numerous. She is called 
Jahnavi, because she was drunk uj) 1 > 3 ’ theoflended 
sage, Jahuu ; Varanadi, ‘excellent river’; IJeva- 
bhuti, ‘ flowing fr«)m heaven ’ ; H arasekhara, ‘ crest 
of Siva’; Mandakiiii, ‘gently flowing’; Lhagi- 
rathi, ‘brought dow'ii by I>hagiratha ’; 'I’ripa- 
thagu, 'rrisrotah, ‘triple-flowing,’ i.e. in heaven, 
earth, and hell, under the n;spective titles of 
Mafidrikinl, llhagirathi or Gangii, ami Plmgax'ati 
(see «L Hovv.son, Classical London, 1879, s.v. 

‘(5,'inga’; Ji. Ziegenbalg, Genealoyy of tke S. Ind. 
Gods, Fng. tr., .Madras, 1869, j». 57). Tlie primitive, 
animistic sjiirit of the river is now com])letel 3 " 
anthropomorphized.—(A) 'I'emjiles dedicated to 
Ganga are found in many jdaces, espeeiall}" at the 
snered places along the rivei -baiik, of whicli one of 
he im>st imi»ortaiit is that at IJardwar [q.v.]. But 
n many jdaces she is ulentilied with Parvati, or 
•ne of tiie other fonies of tlie Mother-goddess, like 
Annapurna, godde.ss of food at Benares ; and many 
of the goihies.ses worshijtped liy the non-Aryan- 
peakirig tribes have been tido]»ted as her mani- 
estations. Thus Tuima, the river-godd(*ss of the 
Ti))aras of K. Bengal, who is worshipped in 
Agralmyana (Nov.-1)(H“..), by stretching from the 
learesl bathing jilaee to her shrine a thread which 
lo one maj'- cross, i.s now idenlilied witii Ganga 
F. A. Gait, Census Hep. lieiujal, Calcutta, 1901, 
i. 186 f,).—{(') Her images appear in man 3 '^ of the 
W. eave-tem]tles (I’ ergusson-Burgess, Cave Teniples 
'f India, J.ondon, 1880, p|>. 326,439,455,460,470); 
imi her image and (hat of Jumna guard the 
entri'incc^s of Gupta temples, that is to 8 a 3 s they 
are in process of admission (o theorthodo.x pantlieon 
(V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine. Art in India and 
Ccy/o7i, Oxford, 1911, p. 32; and .see a pliotograpli 
of Jier image from llesnagar in Bhojiul, ib. 160, 
fig. 112 ; for a photograph of the llardwar image, 
FH‘, 1896, i. 515). In S. India she is re[>resented as 
a siren, half-woman and half-fish, swimming in 
water and folding her hands as if in prayer ; on her 
head she wears a crown, and on her foreliead tlie 
Saiva mark in holy aslies; she is covereil with 
jewellery (Ziegenbalg, 56). In Bengal she is re¬ 
presented by a wliite woman, crowned, sitting on 
the sea-monster niakara (a kind of crocodile), hav¬ 
ing in her right hand a water-lily, in her left a lute 
(W. Ward, The Iiindoos-, London, 1815, ii. 206). 
At the great temple of liamnagar near Bmiares 
the three godde-sse.H, Gangii, .lummi, Sarasvati, 
have each a separate niche ; and in another temple 
at the same jilace Ganga is represented by a riclily- 
dressed image in white marble, seattal on a croco¬ 
dile, wit h a crown on her head ; she lia.s four hands, 
one h.aiiging down, the second u]»liltcd, tlie third 
grasping a lotus flower, the fourtli lioiding a brass 
vessel (M. A. Slierring, The Sacred City of the 
Hindus, London, 1868, p[». 170, 174). 
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4. I he place of the Ganges in popular worship. 

IS ev(!rywlierti re^anltHl as l>n)i-n, tlu' j^ivcr 
of lu*altli, children, aiid ntlicr j)ri).sjK*iily, the jrrent 
]>uiilier from the itollution of sin. This is spcnallv 
the case at the points of junction with her tnhu- 
taries, and in particular those with the .IiiniTui. 
Son, ami Gamlak. Thou^di, according (o the 
Bhansya BurCtna, her samtity was fated to dis- 
aj>])ear in 1895 and to he rejdaced hv that of the 
^arhada, the pruphecy has not l>een fuliilled (/TP- 

i. 4U). d’he pollii)i(»n of her waters n'gardial as a 
heinous outrage on Hindu feidini’, as was shown in 
the strange scenes (d general mourning and penance 
which followed the Itenares ri(»ts in isoit OIBK 

ii, 4()f) ; Shening, 195 f.). Ac<‘ording to Wanl 
(ii. 212), many Hrahmans will not cook while sail¬ 
ing on the river, or t hroAv saliva int<* it, or wash 
themselves or tlndr clotliing. Though attempts 
ha\(‘ hcen made at llardwar and other places to 
corniect the cultof (Jaiiga with thatof the orthodox 
gods, she remains non-sectarian, and all castes seek 
purification and hh!ssings hy hnf hing in her waters. 
To those who have; hcen present at oiu'of t he great 
bathing fairs nothing is more impressivi* than the 
reverence and fervour with which the we.-iried 
pilgo'ims greet the first view of the rivao-, shouting 
Gaiigilji kl jai, ‘ Vii-tory to l.ady (ianges !' She 
is commonly addressed as (J.-uigama, ‘ Mother 
(ianges.’ Hesides the bathing at ausjueious mo¬ 
ments presci'ihe<l by tin* local |{|•ahmans. a s[»e< ial 
rite is tin; shaving of the jiilgrim and thededi<}i 
lion of his hair -a form of initiation whereby 1 he 
physical Itond hetwt'en him a.nd flu' deity is re 
inforced (ef. \V. K. Smith, 75’/. .SV /a,", IS94, p. .52711.; 
.1. (i. Fraziu', Totminsni (tud I'.j'txfimy, London, 
19U), iv. LMO, who suggi'sts that it is intemh'd to 
increase the restmibhince of the m'opliyte to tiiat of 
a new-born b-‘ib(‘ ; for dedicat ion of liuir to ri\ ers. 
see (1B \ pt. ii. [ItMl] p. 2t>l). 'I’lu* special festival 
of the goddess is (i.'ingii Sa pi a nil, ' (iangt's' Seventh,’ 
held on the 7tli light half of Laisahh (.April- May), 
or in Ihmares on the 7th of the following month, 
detli. (>n tlu! Kith of this month, ;it Lenares, her 
hirtliday is celehrated hy ha,thing and hestowalof 
alms ; little girls, piadialdy as a rain-charm, (lo.al 
their dolls down tin* river, and for tin' next four 
nionllis refrain from using dulls or other playthings 
(Slu'rring, 21(1 ; c.f. Lra/er, .-IcA/a/.v, Atlis, 

London, 1!)<'7, pp. 18.5, l!),5). In Li'iig.il. iiilh Hie 
exi'eption (d some sjiecial f)ra.yers tn t he gu(l<less, 
most of t lie riI es a t t he dally a.hlut ion are in honour 
of the greater go<ls. Lathing in the months of 
Vai.salJia (April-May), J vai.-,l h.'i(Ma.y -lum), K;irl 
tika (Oct. - No\.), and Nlaglia (.lan.-^ f’el). 1 is spe¬ 
cially ctlicacious. After lialliing, the ut.l(mil.inl 
ju'iest, says prayers and [tours od'ering'-s inlet the 
wati'i' ; at this time, if a W(irshlp|au jilaecs t,en 
kimls of fruit on his head and inine".-scs himself in 
the river, tlu' sin. of ten hirtle will he removed 
(W ard, ii. 210 f.). At Hardwar, (>\-erv twelfth 
year, when .Iu]>iter enters the sign itf .Aijuarius, 
one of the gre..t Ital lung fairs is held (A. Pun- 
ningham, /Aye Arch, ^^urvry, ('alculta, 1871, 
ii. 2.5t>). 

We have records of the merit of hathing in the 
(Ganges from the time of the Hiiddhist jiilgriiii 
lliuen Tsiang (a.d. (5.54), in the I’liraiias, and 
Muhammadan historians, to the [tresenf, day 
(S. lical, Si-yu /ci, London, 1884, i. 198; H. TI. 
Wilson, The Vl.s/,7H( /’c/v7/?e, d(t. 1S4(». p. 228; 
If. M. Fdliol. ffisf. 0 / India, du. 18(57, i. 49 f.). The 
sii[ierint(‘nden< e of these h.at liing fest ivals i.s in tlu*. 
hands of a s[te( i.tl class of local Lrahmans, known 
as Gahgdputrx, ‘ sons of ( l-Miiges,' w ho ha ve an evil 
reputation for rogm-ry and ra|»acity (W. (houke, 
TC, Palcut+a, 189(5, ii. 587 II'.). Lathing at eelip'-'eR 
removes the tahu (see the remarkahle aircouiit hy 
F. liernier. Travels in the Moan I Empire, London, 


, 1891. p. 501 f. ; BG ix. jit. i. [e 59.5 ; - i. 22 f.). 

I Many springs are supjiosed to have an uiulergroimd 
I connexion with tlu* (Ianges, and hat lung in them 
: is regarded as eonaily (‘lliraeious with that m 
j tilt' river itself tr. 11. S. .larri'H, 

i (-'alciilla, 1891, ii. 224 ; Jiatnnlun i Git:Af' r>-, 1891, 
i iii. 219; M. A. MacaulitVc, The Sddi iidrucn, 
j Oxford, Hunt, iii. 2(5). 'Fhe other hol\ rivers, in 
i eluding the (laiige-;, are In-lieved to eoine to tiatlie 
in the (iodavan ig.i .) when ,lu[iiter enters (he sign 
of Leu (lu; xvii. .V27). 

5'he ri\er phiy>. .•m important part in the dumes- 
1 tic rites uf the Hindus. H posMhle, the dead are 
; cremated on its hanks ; or, if ilcjitli occurs at 
j a great dist.am'e, (lu* ashes are dispatelu'd to Ik* 
j thrown into its water, special priests arranging to 
! [lertorm this duty, if the uslies are sent hy the 
tiovernment [laieel-post. I’llgrims at (lava (</.r.), 
tlu* most .snilahle jdaee fur fhe j>er furiiianee of 
de.'il h 1 i t es, ulli'r tut laiiga t he ili st neeca ke [pinda ) 
in (he miiiii* ui the aiieesturs (F. A. tJait, i. 190). 
I'he water is carried (u all parts uf India hy ]dl- 
grirn.s ur professional earrit*r.s ; it is used as a elmrm 
to rejiel e\ il spii iis. iliojipeil into the inoiit hs of I he 
dying, sju inkleil at marriages over hride and hride- 
grooiii, poure<l into lU'w tanks w liicli thus heeome 
sa.cred, and used as a medium for takin;: oaths. In 
Leiigal. at a cn'iiiaf ion, the water is jionred round 
the [lyre, and a fii'iieli is cut in the gtoniMl so that 
it may How hack into the ri\'cr (Ward. ii. 199). 
Suicides, with the* ohj(*ct of gaining el('rnal feli¬ 
city and Ireedoin from grievous di'^ease, wine com 
moil on the hanks of (he ii\’cr, and still somct.imcs 
occur, 'I’hc sick aie olteu taken t<^ die licai’ Hu* 
riv<*r. and in former days w hat is calh'il the Gaiiqa- 
jdtrd, or ‘(Ianges rite.’ ^vaH c.ommori, when the 
morilmml were immersed, rivi'r iiiiid w’as spread 
on Hie hr<‘ast, and a friind wrote on it willi his 
linger flu* mune of some god (Ward, i. I9.'>f., ii. 

; 515; N. ('hevers, Manual nf Mril. duris/irud. fur 
hidia, Palculta, l.S7<(, pp, (52.5. (128 11). As a pro- 
piti.'ition lor giievoii.s sm, siu h as tin* killing of a 
cow, olleiiders perform the nle ot walking, hy the 
left hank, from I he mont li of t he 1 ivi'r to it s souice, 
and return hy Hu' right hank, this movement being 
known as jtrad(d:.dna, ‘going to Hie right,’ liie 
deasd of t he Scotch, or patakrama, ‘ cireuiuaMihula - 
Hon’ (Y.r.): the same rit.i' is also p('rforiiie<l at the 
Narhada {JIG ii. .519; /'A!'* i. Ii»f.). In Lcngal, 
some waiiiien worship tiangii after ehildhiitli, and 
ascetics .sneiid (nery night ill the montli of Magli 
(•Ia n. - Iddi.), .seati'd sta,rk naked on a, jda ltoi ni 
erected over the. ri\er, engaged in such pra\e) and 
medilatiori as their siiileniigs tiom the (old will 
allow (K. A. (lail, i. L'n). A male sjiiiit, some- 
(inie.s r<'gar<l<*d as a eonsort of (I;iMy;i, Kuil.i L.ihh, 

‘ kallier (’liarcoal,’an (dd grey heaided pei .sonage, 
18 worshipped as the na\'vy (dh/ar) of the river, 
xvho swalluW'H whatever opjaises her current (.1. 
Wi.se, on the, Jlare.s, Castes, (tnd 'Trades of 

K. Bengal, London. 1885, ji. 547 ; 11. llisley, T( ', 
(’alcntta, 1891, i. 29(5). 

l.^tKR^TTHF.. For the ^covi'ai'liy iirid ^rcm-ral purl K'ularH, bcc 
Jdl xii. J.'a’ft'. T!,,- coiim'ct.crj \siih Uic i iiurHc ot 

the m Itif lliiii:().i\ii art; ^uvcii liy E. T. Atkinson, 

// iina/(i[/(in '.azefteer, AI la tin had, IKS:; s-l, and E S Oakley, 
//iJ/z Ilxuotlaya, London, lao.'i. 'Die earlier iiurnvli\en of vx- 
jiloration are still worth readirn^ : T. Skinner, h'.i l U rniiOLn in 
Imiiii", I/ondori, IS.'l.'t; H. T. Colctironke, ‘On the Souree.s of 
Uie (;;ini,'eH in ilinaulri or lunoduH ’ ; and 9' V. R.'ipcr, ‘ Narra¬ 
tive f>f a .S 1 Jr^ ev ff>r Itie |)iirpoKe of diHeovering the SmireeH of 
liie UainreK ' (liotli in A mitlx k Jiriteurrhif,, vrjl, xi., Is];'/ Furttie.r 
infonna; ion will tie fniirifl in the (la/.'t leers of lie liiKtrictH 
Uirotadt which the river passes. For (lie r> (crenceH in the 
Mn/i'tt,h(ir(a<i nee S. Sdrensen, tinhs I" (/if ,\iimf‘h in the 
Mahal/haram, I.on<lon, I'.M'l IT., p. illiT If. 1'he retnannn^c litera¬ 
ture hua been fully quoted in the courMc of tin urtiele. 

N\’. t'nnOKF. 

GANGAIKANDAPUR, GANGAIKONDA- 
PURAM fd'amii, Kan(/aiyavdapfrura?n, ‘city oh- 
faincil from the (Ianges/ liclicvcd to he so calle<i 
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from the well in the temjtlf; |»reeiuets, whieh is hu[»- 
j>ose<l try tjmlfjr;:/ourid conimunirrntion with 

tl»at river ; hut tlie name is r(;ally a « oMUj)tion of 
(ranfjtii-lcondn-i hijla, ‘ tiie (hiolsi \vli<) eoii- 

uuered the lands near the (hirif^'es, a title of 
Ktijendra ('hola r. [ A.ie IdO t-l 1 Id]).—A town in the 
Tric]iirio[i(tli District of tlie MudruH Pnjsideiicy, 
lat. Jl" \1' N., lon;j:. Vh'' liS' K., eontainiii;^ one of 
the most reniarUui>le teiiipleH in S. India. It lia.s 
been fully described l)y 11. U. llranhll, who regards 
it aa ‘ tlie lar^^est and heat H|K!e.inn‘n of a S. Indian 
teiniile proper ’; roiiehiy speaking, it is a facsimile 
of the temple at Tanjiyre (f/.v.); and is possibly 
its prototype, but perbajiH more probably a copy of 
the lat ter. Hut, as it has never been resrored, and 
was Iniilt of very bard stone, it retains more of tlie 
pristine design and purity wliich are wanting at 
Tanjore. It (^insists <»f a .sanctuary-steeple lUO ft. 
Hijuare, tlie diim'nsions of that of .JaganmiLli {(/.v.) 
at l‘uii and that of 'I'anjore being HD and H2 ft. 
respectividy. Its height is 171 feiit. It stamls on 
a terrace decorated wit.li a rail-ornament below, the 
upright [losts being engraved with grillins, an<l on 
every third or fourth post an elaborate scroll- 
enveloped animal or ligure. 'I'be <louble storey 
below the pyramid and imnnsliately above tlie 
terrace is vertii-al, with live i-ompartimmls, or 
towers, in eaidi faee ot the lem|»le, .s<rpura(,«‘d by 
four <lec{t reei's.ses, each coutaininga line .sculptural 
decoration. 'I'lic. (igures arc cluc.tly Saivitc, but 
important Vaii^uiavite ri'jnesentations arc also 
found ; and the plain intervals of the Hat wall 
are coviu'ed ^^'ith what pretend to l>e historical 
scmiCH of /-.ycv (ancient Hindu saints), kings, wor- 
sliipjiers, and al.l endanl.s, c(‘lestial as well as terres 
trial, in low relud. Above the double storey ri.siis 
the pyramidal steeple in scvmi storeys to the neck, 
wliii'li is M|taciou.s, ami supports, us at 'I’anjore, 
fotir hulls hclow the dome and .semi-dome. 'The 
whole building is of stone, and the domed top is 
earvisi to n^presmit a copper tile or leaf-pattern 
covtM’ing, lik<‘ lliat of the live halls {.Hfthhu) at 
Chidambaram {(/.r.). 'I'iie only ornaiinmts of tlur 
pyramidal towei are liie H(|uar<^ an<l (dilong «clls 
of ‘car’ (rdth) oi ‘ spire tooted ’ i>atterii, with elab¬ 
orate fan sluipisl windows, liki? spreail peacocks’ 
ttiils laast of t be great liywer is the high court, 
a tillce-Htori^ycd |»orl-ico or transept, lovcring the 
cross-aisIc, bet ween tlie N. ami S. entiiuiec.s to the 
temjde. 'This, as at 'I'anjore. is built to mati-li 
the vimtiud, or pyramid towei. 'I'o the E. is the 
outer court, planiuMl on the most maguirn ent style, 
but never eompletiMl. The courtyard is (> 10 ft.. E. 
ami W., Ity .‘150 ft. N. and S., with a fine entianee- 
towei ((foiiurtt) on (he K., not half the heiglit of 
the tmiiple itself. ‘ I'lie archilecttire,’says Iban- 
lill, ‘struck me as grand, simple, and jmre, with 
many traces of the wooden construction of which 
it is, in many re.spt‘c(s, a copy.’ 'The town was 
])rol)ab]y once an important city, one of the prin- 
<-if»al seats of the Ciiola kifig.s. I cTgu.s.sou lixe.s 
the date of the I'anjuie temjile in the Ix^ginriing of 
the 14th cent., wliicli is aitproximately the date of 
this ediiice, 

l.tTKUATnHK. - B. R, Bran611, JASR, vol. xli*. j>t. 1. p. 1 fl. ; 
/OV xii. ( nidS) 1-8 fT. W. Cuooke. 

GAI^GOTRI ^irobably (hthgCi-nvatdrapur'i^ 
‘the sacred mauitestation of the tJanges’).—A 
temple and place of Hindu pilgrimage, situateil iu 
the I'llin District of Native (larhwul ; lat. .*11“ N'., 
lotig. 7H’ .57' E. At a short distance below the 
temple the Ked.'lr (langa river meets the llhagi- 
rathi at a jilace called Oaun^cund {‘tlie pool of tlie 
goddess dauri,' spouse of Siva), where j»ilgrims 
wash away their sin.s in the holy river. There is 
a small teiujile dedicated to Ganga, the godde.s.s of 
the Canges, wliicli was built by a Curkhti otiicer 


in the IStli cent. ; and another of Bhairoh, one 
of the non-Aryan god.s elevated into the Hindu 
pantheon, who is, like all gods on their promotion, 
regarded as tiie warden {dodrapdla) of tlie greater 
gods who have their seats here. 'I'he real source 
of the sacred river is called Gauvmkh, ‘ the cow’s 
mouth,’ a glacier cavern from ivhich the head 
waters of the river issue as the ice and snow melt, 
liut Cahgotn it.self is regarded as the source of 
the river, and few pilgrims venture higher up its 
course, though it is a popular error to suppose that 
tlie route is impracticalile. 

‘Thouifh Ihis iililution,’ writes Frazer (in Atkinson, iii. 2351.), 
‘with due donations to the ofhciatinvr Hrahrnans, is considered 
to clean from all offences, the riumher of pilgrims in not con- 
Hiderttt»U:, in consequence of ttie great length and ruggedness of 
the journey, and the difficulty of procuring suhsistence by the 
way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled at (iangotri with the 
sacred water of the stream, and, being sealed by the officiating 
llr.-ihinan, are conveyed to the plains, where they are highly 
prized.’ 

l.iTKKATCRK.-W. Hamilton. Description of llindostan, 
London, 1H2(J. ii. tM>4 f. ; T. Skinner, Excursions in India, 
incliiitinij a Walk over the lUmdlaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the da lilies''^, do., ls;!3 ; F. Paikes, Wajuterimjs of a JHl- 
ijriin in SeureJi of the- Picluresiiue, do., l.H.'iU, ii. 2tl3ff.; E. T. 
Atkinson, liimalayan Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1880, iii. 231 ff. 

VV. CjtOOKK. 

GAONISM.--See Kahuinism. 

GARHMUKTESAR (Skr. Gndu-mukflivara, 
‘furl, o) Mic Lord of libtiralbm,’ a title of Siva).— 
,\ c<dehrat< <l bathiug plact; *»n the (lauges, in the 
.Meerut Di.stricl ot tlie Utiitcil I’loviiiccs of Agra 
and Oudh, lat. 47 N., long. 7 H 6 ' K., a town of 
coiiNidcrahle antirpiity, and [topularly supposed to 
have liccii a ward of the capital, Jlastiruipur (y.r.). 
Hut the plac.i*. now pointed out as Ihesiti^ of lla.'sliua- 
pur i.s 25 miles distant. 'I'lie chief temjde, like the 
jdaei* it.seli, is named after Mukli.svara Maluideva, 
and is dedicated to (huign, the goddess of tlie 
Ganges. Hatliing-fair.s are held here, and it is a 
favourite plaee for the cremation of the dead or 
for tlie tlispusal of their ashes in the sacretl river. 
No fewei- than HO .fa/i-jiillars commemorate widows 
who iu the old ilay.s immolated thcmselve,s on the 
funeral pyre of their husbands. The local cultus 
is now entirely devoted to Gahga, wlio jiossesses 
four shriiics, two on the Ganges clifV and two 
Itelow it, in which her image, formed of white 
marble and clothed in broftade, is woisbipjied, 
especially at the great liatliing-festival held at the 
full moon of Karttika (Dct.-Nov.). 

I.iTBRATCRK.—A. Fufircr, Monumental Antiquities and In¬ 
scriptions of the /iorth irest I’rovinces and Oudh, Alliiha)>ad, 

ISWl. p. 9 ; IGJ xii. IIDIIS] 11121 . \V. CllOUKE. 

GARLAND.— See CiiuwN. 

GATE.— See Door. 

GATHAS.—See A vest a. 

GAUR (Skr. Gauda, ‘ jirejiared from sugar or 
mola.s.ses,’ the name being jiossihly deriveil from 
the characteristic juoduct of that region).—A 
ruined city, the site of the ancient capital of 
Hctigal ; lat. 24“ 4' N., long. 88“ 8' E. The ruins, 
known also by the name Laklmauti, or Laks- 
nianavati, are situated 8 miles E. of Aiigrczabad, 
or ‘ Engli.sh Hazar,’ the chief town of the Maldah 
Di.strict of IJeiigal, and on the E. bank of the 
Hhagirathi, a stream which join.s the Ganges below 
(iaur. 

The city was not in existence in the time of 
Ptolemy ; but he indicates the site (M’Crindle, 
Anrirnt Indin as described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 
1885, p. 215). The Hindu history of the city is lost, 
save tiiat it was the metro|M>li.s of the Hinuu kings 
of Bengal, and all that is known is that the name 
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was more strictly applied to the surrounding region 
than to the city itself. In A.D. 1194, or in 1198— 
the latter the date fixed by lllocliinann {JASB 
xliv. 276)—it was conqueretl by the Muhammadans, 
and it was under tlieni that it attained its mag¬ 
nificence. The Portuguese historian, Faria y 
ISouza, in the 16th cent., states that it contained 
1,200,000 inhabitants, and that its streets were so 
crowded that at religiou.s festivals and processions 
numbers of peojde were trodden to death. It is 
now a scene of ruin, the destruction of the city 
being largely due to vandalism. 

‘ Ther# is not a village, ucarce a house in the dietrict of 
Maldah, or in the gurroundiiiK country, tliat doeg not hear 
evidence of having been partially conatriicted from its ruins’ 
(Itavenahaw, p. 2X 

’Idle original walled city was probahly about 10 
miles long by ^ mile broad ; but the environs ex¬ 
tended to 20 by 3 or 4 miles, and it wa.s surrounded 
l>y immense embankments faced with masonry. 
.\t present, the whole country within the forti- 
lications and for many miles round is wdld, 
•studded with numerous reservoirs, generally over¬ 
grown with grass and reeds, and aboumling in 
allipitors. 

'I’lie chief religious buildings now standing com- 
jtlete, or in a partially ruined eomlition, are: (1) 
the pretty tomb of the saint Makhdum Akin Siraj- 
uddin, who died in A.D. 1357, built in MIO; (2) 
an elegant mosque of embossed l»rirk, kmiwn as 
•Ian Jan Miyan, after a lady builder of that name, 
and dated A.D. 15.S4-5; (3) Sa luiullalipur ( 'hat, 
the only jilace connected with Hinduism now ustul 
for the creiiuition of the dead ; (1) llarahdwari 
(‘ tw'elve-gaU;d ’), or (ircat (loldcn Mo.sque, ]>e) Imps 
tlie finest monument of (lanr, 18(1 feet long, Ho 
wide, with eleven arches on either side of the 
corridor, atid one at each end (whence its name), 
luiilt by f.liisain Shah, and comjileted hy Iii.m son, 
Nusrat Shall, ajiparently in A.L>. 1521) ; (.'ll t^adani- 
i-K.'isul mosque, so called because it eontains a 
sf/one bearing the im)»ress of the foot of the 
Protiliet, .said to have been brought from Medina 
hy Husain Shah, the sanctity of this relic having 
('usured the safety of the building, which is dated 
A.D. 153D; (6) the fine rninar, or pillar, 80 feel 
liigh, wdiich Fergusson {Ihst. of Indian and 
Kiaitr.rn Architecture, p. 550) ilates belw'een the 
years 1302-1315; he considers it to tte a ;aya- 
stambha, or ‘jiillar of victory’; l>nt, according to 
Uavenshaw, it was erected as a place to call the 
faithful to pray<*r, and was probably built about 
A.D. 1487-9; (7) Tantipfira, or ‘the w-eaver’s 
mosque,’ dated alaiut 1475; (8) the Lattan, 

or painted mosque, beautifully decorated with 
encaustic tiles of vivid colours, of wdiich Francklii: 
(see Arch. Surv. Rep., 1902-03, p. 51 11.) says: 'I 
have not myself met with anything superior to it 
for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or 
tasteful decoration in any })art of Upper Hindu¬ 
stan ’; it is supyiosed to have been built bv Yil.suf 
Shah, A.D. 1474-81 ; (9) the small (lolden Mosque, 
better iireserved than most of the Uaur ruins, 
which has been called ‘the gem ’ of the city ; 
oblong in form and roofed with fifteen dome.s, 
supported by massive pillars of liornidcnde stone, 
of which the w hole building is constructed. The 
inscrijition is obliterated, but it is known to have 
been erected in the reign of I,Iusain Shah (A.D. 
1494-1524). 

The series of inscriptions on the buildings of 
(Jaur are in the Tuglira character, and in two of 
tliem the penmansliip is described by Hlocbmann 
ax unrivalled. The)’ date from A.D. 13(>9 to 153.5, 
and are most inifiortant in lixing the chronology 
of the rulers of liciigal and as illustrations of tlic 
jirogress of Arabic caligrajdgy in the early cen¬ 
turies after the Hijra, or Miglit of the Projibet. ! 


Reproductions of these beautiful w'orks of art are 
given by Kavenshaw (p. 69 11. ). 

The bu4t king of the Musalman dynasty of Gaur 
was Flriiz Shilh ill. (A.D. 153‘2-7). It was sacked 
bj' the Afghans in 1537. From that time its decay 
began, and its ruin is said to have l>een comydeted 
by an outbreak of plague about 1575. But this 
story is dmeredite^d by Buchanan Hamilton, who 
.states that the city was occujiied from time to 
time by tlie Musalman viceroys of Bengal, until 
the CRjiital waa removed to Kajmahal by Shah 
Slitija’, brother of Aurangzlb, after 1639, wlien the 
place was deserted. On the otlier band, Hedges, 
Governor of the English Factorie.s, who visited 
the place in 1683, found the clnef buildings stand¬ 
ing, and describes the ‘ Fallacc, which has been 
(as ayqiears by ye gates of it yet standing), in my 
judgment, con.sidcrably bigger ami more beautiful 
than the (Hand Stdgrior’.s Seraglio at (Constanti¬ 
nople, or any other Fallace that I have seen in 
Europe’ (Diary, i. 88). 

I.iTKRATrnr.,—The chief Ruthoritv, on which this articU is 
based, is J. H. Ravenshaw, Unur, itg Huim and In- 
ncnptitmt, Ixindon, 1878; sec alNn H. Bevcridite, ‘Note on 
.Major Fraiicklin’s Manuscript iHsi rii'l’on of ' iiuir,’vol. 
Ixiii. |)t. i. |). 86 ff ; A Cimniiitih.Tm, Arr/nm/ifi/ifal AVporfu, 
XV. .SHff. ; F. Buchanan Haiuilton, in R M. Martin, 
Eastern India, London, 18:18, iii. (iS IT. . J. Fcrpvisson, Hmf. 
of Indtan and Eastern Architectnre, do, ISift), |>. 646 ft. ; F. 
f*arke.s, Wanderin(/s of a f'lhii ini m Srntch of tfie I'xcturesifUf, 
do. lH6n, ii. 84 IT. ; Ihary of William Urdijes, cd. Sir H. Yule 
(Hakluyt Society, 1887); itil xii. [lWd8) l8GfT. 

W. Cr(X)kk. 

GAUTAMA.— See Buddha. 

GAYA. —Till* name of a south-Gangetic District 
in the Bihar Frovince of British Imliii, and also of 
its cliief town. I'lie area of the District is 4712 
square miles, with a poymlat ion (191 1) of 2,159,498, 
It i.M bounded on the north by the District of 1‘atna, 
on the east by tin? Districts of Mongliyr and 
Hazanbagb, on the west by Sliahaliad, and on 
tlie south by the yilateau of (’bota Nagpur. As an 
Hiliinuistrative area the (iiiya District is of late 
origin, dating only from the year 1KG5. Before 
that it formed part of the Distru t ol Bildir, ami 
the whole roughly corresjxmdcil to the ancient 
kingdom known an Magadlia (q.v.). At the yiresent 
day the District is composed of two tracts—a 
nortliern and a southern—with very tlistinct char- 
acteri.stics. 'I'he nortliern half of Hie District,' 
together with the prese.ut District of Futna, is still 
known as ‘ Magan,’ a corrnyition of ‘ Magadha,’ 
and is well irrigated ami fertile. The southern 
lialf, which locally hears the name of ‘ ItArngayh,’ 
is iinyierfectly irrigated and covered with forest. 
Magiih, or Magadha, received its Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion from the North and We.st, and was the area 
from w Inch Buddhism Hpread over India. K&mgafh 
has received such civilization as it |K)s,se8HeM from 
the South and South-West. Although the religion 
has long disapiieared, Magah U) tlie preseut day i» 
a Buddhi.st country. It i« covered with ruins of 
Jiuddliist HhriiicH, and Buddhist iinage» are fre¬ 
quently turned up in fields hy the plougli. Buddh¬ 
ism seeniH never to have penetrated Karngarh. 
During the times of Magadha sovereignty that 
country must liave been a dense forest, inhabited 
only by wild trilies and by a few solitary hermits 
—outposts of Aryan civilization. It is now dotted 
over with remains of rude forts which local tradi¬ 
tion attrilmtes, and no doubt rightly, to the Kbls, 
or aboriginal tribes of Central India. In later 
years cleiiranees wen* made by enterjirising immi¬ 
grants from Kajpiitana, who were the ancestors 
of smh Itajjiut families as tbose of Deo and 
Cliandragarh. Magnb i.s Buddhist, aneient, highly 
cultivated, and iliickly populated. ltnmga}li is 

1 The boundary line runs east and wast about ten milmi south 
of Clayk Town, and a mile or two south of B<mUi Dayfc- 
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Hiiiilu, nioilera, lialf-caillivated, and sjtar.mdy 
l»o[)nl;i,t <'i\, 

1. History.-—It. will tliuH lx* .s<*un that it is un- 

n(;(;tr.s>^ary to any drtailrd a<-c<iunt of the 

history (»f t he liisti ii i. 'I'lic liist«>ry <d M:ij.n’ili is 
riiero<'d in th.'it ot of u liich the cajiital 

cities, Ilajji/^r iha .'ind I’at.;ili|>iif ni, \\ «^re in what is 
now I’alna Jii.st.rict ; for liirther infounation tlie 
reader is reterred to the article Maoaioia. No 
liistorical eventH of inijantance have (x-cnrred in 
Itain^oirh. 

2. General aspect of the District. —From the 

Chota ,Na;j|iur j)latcau, which forms the southern 
houndary oi the I )i.--(.rict, a numlxir of ridj^t^.s and 
Hpnr.s [iroject into iCani^oirh. 'I'he^e here ami there 
at.t.'iin to an altit.ude of nearly feet above sc-a- 

level. A.s one ^'oes north )ov\ard.s Mayah, tlie 
coiuit.ry Ixxxnnes a ]*lain, witli a decided slope, 
avera^inju^ four feet to the mile, t.oward.s the noilli. 
h'rom this |(lain tliere .stand <»ut nunnrrous semi- 
isolated hills and ran^(;s ; and, still fart Inn-no) t h, 
separjito ndoe.s and wholly i.solated rocky peaks 
cron up at irrcpnihir intervals. 

‘TticmoHt n!tn;irkat)le of tlicsfl loiitr, low, outlyin^r raiijrcH i« 
the riuarc, wlix'li e.xIcmlH frou, near 

Kodti («aya uorDi-oastwarda for a dinUiiKM! of forty utiles witli 
only two lircakh, and nscH at the tlandiii Hill to a lieadit of 
1472 feet. 'l'lx> other raiaft^s Beidoui I'xcced JhOO feet, and few 
of the isolated peaks are of any ^reat heiirht, the hit;hest heiraj 
tfie MahCir Hill (ltd'! ft..t . . . <lf the other hills the most 
notuhlo are tfie Ifarahar Hills, lyirii* piirlly in tlie heu<l-t|iiarler« 
and partly in the .Jaliriiiahad suhitivision ; the Ha.sra, I'uhra, 
and (Jhirlii Hills, the llruhiujurii Hill, which rises some-inn feet 
ahove (luya 'rowri, the precipitous peak Kainxacjlul, tlie Ijohahar 
Hill (IV'.th ft,.) in the head-cpiartcrs subdivision, . . . anil 
8rihj;iiikh in Ihc Nawada snhdivi'.iou.'i 

'I h(ts(‘ hills hitvc heen mentioned in sonii* detitil, 
a.M many of them ate inlinutlely conimeted with 
the relipiouH hisimy of (herouniry. 

3. Sacred places, -'riie inlerest'of (k-iya District 
dejicnds entiiely on the mimerons .s;icied places 
tlial lie w it liin its hound.M lies, ami upon its jissoela- 
tion with till* religions history of India, or idil.her, 
of the pinaler jiart of .Asia. Fvery Hindu is e\- 

leeted to vi.-iil the town of (l.iya at least once in 
iis life, jind then* to make oUenn^s to the s|iirils 
of his deceased fineestorH. It was at. ImmIIi (lava 
(hat (ianljuiia heeaim* ‘ The Ihiddha,’ or ‘ I'he 
l'inli;.ihteiied t)ne’; and this 1 ittle villapo* is now the 
most holy spot on the ('urth to somethin;^ like a 
hundred ami lofty millions of people.'-^ 

4. Gaya Town. I'lie town ol (lava, a mnni- 
ei]iulily w ith )t jiopulat ion of •Itl.'.l'Jl (Hill), i.s 
divided into two paits, Old (Ijiya )ind Sahihpo-uij. 
'The lat t er w (is laid out in t he end of the iSth eenl.. 
liy a Mr. I,aw, then (ddleei.or, and possesses no 
arch.ecdoLdeal in(<*rest. 'I’lie old town is huilt upon 
)i rocky hill, sepaldteil fiom a neipdihonrinp' hill, 
called Ihjihmjuni (Skr. Jlruhniayoiii), l>y a narrow 
delile, thron^h which nins the road to lloilh Gaya. 
Hidlim juin is a pile of hlackened rock and houlder.s 
risiuu to a height of ahont loH fret. 'I'he old town 
hill is not so liich. aiid lias to its north the Murli 
and Kam Sila (H 7 '-! ft.) hills, the new town lyiii,u in 
the plain between. On its east runs the river 
IMialpit. A preaf part of (laya, therefore, lies in 
a valley, and, ow nip to t in? relh-xion of the sun’s 
heat. 110m the hlaek roek.H liy which it i.s emauii- 
pas.seid, it i.s extremely hot fuel dusty.® 

'The old t<*wn of Gaya is often called Hralimft 
Gaya, Je< Ix'inp sacred to llrahmu,* or else in order 

' '(J<ii/d (,'ajcOiV'r (I'.leh), p. Ih 

8 .s<( holy in it that thi'O' arc Tihctiiii l<ii(i(lhiHtfl who believe 
that, it i« Mu tuM;;cr on earth, Inil is lu'sv in heaven. 

C The ( 'hiiicMc jiilirriiii Huieii Tsiaiii; (Vt.h cent. A. P.) noticed 
thcae rociiy liill.Hof lil.u k Htoiie, winch traiislatora havi- tiiriieit 
iiiiu ' a suiiihie vulli-y,' and ‘sleep danyiTuus crajfs ’ (Ileal), and 
‘dark i':uri;rs and hiaeccsaihic ciilln' (Wallers)- The valley hi 
really far iruiu suinlire. It ia all day uiidi-r the sun us 

one who liiiH Jo ed in it for five yi'ur.M can leslifi—and any ni-tivo 
jieiMoii can clitnh tlie low hills without dillicully. The one 
(lurirc is hla.-k in cuUnir, not souihri’. 

♦Sec .t in 1 Aiiuin, tr. Hlochiiiana and Jarrett, Calcutta, 
1S7S-04. ii. 


1,0 distinguish the Hindu shrine fiorn tlie Buddhist 
iiodh (iiiya. Its s.'uiclity and tliaf of the country 
immediately surroundinp it—the Gai/n-ksctra — 
tiepend ujion a lemarkalile hipend in the Gaya- 
iiittknltnyfi section <d the V’^ayu I’uraiia.' 'I'lie 
main circumstances cd' the stor}' are as follows ; 

There waa an asura, or demon, named <»aya, who wa« a 
devout wor-Shipper Of Vi^pu, He practised uiisicrities till ttie 
t'ods became alarmed at the power he was acipiiriiiir by his 
accumulated merit. At Vispii'B sn^'yestion they approached 
him and ofTered him any boon he miuhl desire. He a.sked to 
he made perfectly pure—purer even Lfiaii t.lie jniresl. ^ods. Tho 
(rods planted tfie liuon and returiii-il to heaven. The result of 
Ills purity wa-s that every mortal who touched or even beheld 
him at once ascended to lirahiiia’s heaven. The rest of the 
universe, iiiehidinp hell, liecaine einiity, and Indra, Yaiiia(the 
Repent of fiell), and otfier nunor ifeilies .all found their occupa¬ 
tions pone. Hcadi’d by liruhni.a, thc\ apain apjiroached Viynu. 
Actirip under his advice, they asked (Ja\a 1.0 allow a sacrilice to 
he performed upon his body. He coiisi-nl ed, and lav down, his 
head heinp where the present lirahinjiini ffil) is .situated,‘-i and 
his feet extended to the north. They hcpaii the sacrilka-, hut 
were surprised to find the deiuori still luovinp. Yama then 
hroiiphl a .saiTcd rock from his home and placed it upon Oaya’s 
fie.ad Ttiis rock is the present hill. He still moved. Then all 
the pods siit upon the Htone, hut., even so, they failed t,o keeji 
tiiin ip.iiet. Apain tfiey appealed to Vismi, who, after uri- 
Hiicc.essfully trying the expedient of .seridinp an eniaiialion from 
himself, came in liis own person. He first, rendered tlie demon 
motionless fiy striking him witfi his iiiaee, and then, with all 
the pods. Bat upon the stone, (hiya e\)) 0 :iLululcd, sayiiip that 
ho would have remained ipiiet it V isnu hud only asked him, 
without iisiiip ttie macc. The pod.s, dcliphted, apain told him 
to ask a boon. (Java rcjilied ; ‘As long as t)ic cartli anil the 
mnuiitaitiH, a.s lonp as t he nioop and t he stars sliall la.st, so long 
may you, Hrahma, N'isnu, and Siva rest ujion this stoiic. May 
\ou, Hex-as, rest upon it too. and call this place after me 
the “ tJayii-ksetra,” exteiiiliiig over live krudax, or ten miles, of 
whicli one krodd will he covi-rcd by ni.v head. Ma.\ therein 
afiide, for tfie good of mankiiKl, all the sacred pooks on tfie 
earth, whiTe men, liy hatliing and offering ohlations of water 
and tiiueral cakos, may attain tiigli merit for themselves, and 
translate Hieir ancestors, iile.s.sed with a happy sahalmn, to ttic 
fieaien ol Hrafima. As long a.s \ i.si,iii shall he adored by tfie 
learned, so may ttiis place he renowned as the “ (hiya-lvset ra," and 
iiiivy resort to itvva.sh away even llic sin of liilling a liriilimiuia.' 
Visi.iu and Hie g-od.s granted tins boon, promisinp Hiat the 
nlfcring of funeral cakes {pinijas), ami t.fie pcrfoniiaiiee of Hie 
fuiiiTat rites (draddfia) in the Haya-kselra, should translale 
H fiiindred g<-ncration.s of anco.st,orH and also tlie i>erfornier to 
the desired liaveii. Moreover, by their worstii))piiig Vii^i.iu’s 
feel he would olitain Buiireme Halvation in Hie alter life. 

Thisle'^en<l iHevitli'iiLly of coiiijiiinitively modern 
()ri«tin. In the Jiiyvct/a, the name, of Gaya aji]iearH 
only as (luH of one of the .sians (X. l.xiii, 17, 
1x1%. Ki). In (he MnhahJidrittn, li(‘ is hot an rrx't/ra, 
huf » jiioii.s kino (HI. xcv. and )’il, Ixii. 11'), %vlio, 
.‘inionosi otli(‘i‘ acls, iicrJoiincii a sacnlicc at Gaya 
(ix. 'J'JH.Y). (iiiya is also mentioned as n holy sjiot 
remarkahle for its sai'ied iip-tree [n/.-.yif/fi-ritfjt), 
}i pilorimaoe to which sc(‘nres a laipe lamily of 
sons (iii, KH75, H'iHo, xiii. HJoK) ; Iml (here is no- 
thuio ahont any henelit seemed to ancestors (for 
fniT her refeviniees, se.t* Siirenseti, fiit/i'.r fa Gir XotHi’s 
ill f/ir Mdluihhnidta, I.oiidon, HfHdfl., p. oHo). In 
(he /loz/a/ycracr (It. c\ ii.), however, G.'iyn is said to 
have elianted a hymn at Gaya, to 11n* elleci, that 
a man should have many sons, so (hat one at least 
may p'o to Gaya and rescue him fiom hell. 

So far Gaya has h<*en re]iresented as a town 
saeie<l to Hinduism. We next lind it mentioned 
in a liuddhist work, (.tie Ldlita-ristaru, dating 
jierhaps from the eommencement of onr era. It 
was St ill a Hindu town, and is ilesci ihed as the first 
dace visi(e<l by Gautama on hi.s j.mrne}’ from 
tajairrilia (o I'rnvilva. He had been invited (here 
as a learned Himin asci'lic by ei'rtain hom.eliolders, 
%vho received him with a eordial welcome. After 
his enlightenment it was one of the first plaees 
tliat reeeiveil his doctrines, juid became (he liead- 
•juarters of the faith. If this account he true, 
(iaya liecamo a Ifuddhist (osvn in the fd h cent. 15.c. 
Fa* Ilian® (bth cent. A.D.) found it lic.-solate and a 

* OiviMi in full by Rajcnriralala Mitra in Buddha (,Vn/a, !) (T. 

3 .aci-ordiiig lo Rajcm'ralala Mitra, p. Ih, the true (dai/d-dirsa, 
or thiMv’a Head, is nut the ilratimjiiiii, hut tlie adjoining liill, 
on which tlie old t<i%vn and the V'iKpuiiuda loniplc have heen 
hiiitt. 

3 Bool. Buddhixf Bfcords, i. p. Ixi. 
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desert ; but, when Hiuen ‘ visitrd if in tlm 

7 tli cctU.., it was a city strun-ly sifu!ite<l. but ni, 
few inhabitants. There were only about 10 'k» 
Hrahinana tamilitis, (leseemlants of tlie orimnal 
saint. These liralunanas were e.vidently t-lie an 
eestors of the nunlern grn/rnnt/s to be described 
subsequently. It a|)|*ears, therefore, lliat (h-iva 
was orij^inally a Hindu shrine with a saere«l tree 
tliat orauted oti'sjuine ; tlieu it became Huddhi.-t ; 
and linaJly, het^^een tlieoth and 7 lh centuries A.D., 
it a^aln Itecanie Hindu, with the iiioiiern legend of 
the sal\’ation-;j,ivino asura. 

liajendralala .Mitra* argues witli oreat show of 
probability that this last Icoend is really an allcoory 
of the inuniph of lirahnuinisni o\'er liuddlii'-in. 
The ancient kiiifj; of the Mahahhanitn is eonviu'ted 
into (eurious contradi<dion !) a pious demon. As 
sueli h(‘ devotes himself to austerities and protracted 
nieditat-ion, and at a later stapm cultivates the 
hi^diest jmrity. His mere touch suffices to cleanse 
mankind from the most heinous sin and to pive 
them salvation. His crime is that he made the. 
acquirement of salvation too simjde and too 
summary. As such, to Brahmanas lie Avas a 
heretic of the charticter that is as.siened to the 
chiefs amon^ the Hmhihists. They were pious and 
seli-rnortifyin;^, and devoted to penanee and medi¬ 
tation, hut Itiey did away with the samiliiass and 
ceremonies of tJie Hralimanas, 'I’iie hcad-qnurters 
of Buddhism Were at (laya, and tlie blow from 
Visnn’s maee indicates force used wlien persuasion 
failed to attain the end.^ ‘'I'he r'oek of lelieiini 
wa.s placed on the head of the infidel, and the loree 
of the jLtods kejit it lixod and imrnovahle.’ .Just as 
happened elsewhere—at i’uri, lUiuvanesvari, and 
other liuddhist <“entreH—the lilessin;; ot the coils 
sanetilied the, sisat of here.sy into a. |U'incipal sanctu¬ 
ary of the Bralimatiical faith. Ihi<l<lhis( emidems. 
Buddhist slirines, and even Buddliist idols, were 
made suhserviciit to Hindu worship. In Ihecnuil 
te.mple of Old (laya, the object of w’orshi|t is a stone 
on which is carved a re)»resentation <d‘ the feet of 
tlie Buddha. 'Phis is now tin* ‘ \'i.smi]»ada,’ the 
footjirint of Vismi, by whom its worshiji is specially 
eornmeiideil in tlie Uai/ii-ind)nlt.tny(i. In fail, tlie 
sacred Bodhi-tree, tlu; most lady olqeet in the 
Avovid to the ])ious Buddhist, and situated, not in 
Himlu Old Oa\;i, hut at the Buddhist Hodli (lava, 
has al.so been made an ohjeet of Bralimanical cult, 
and a sjiemal prnvcr to he otb-red to it is contained 
in tlie same work."* 

Wluilhe.r the above theory is eorreid or not, it 
does not a licet the ordinary jdous Hindu, who 
sincerely helieves in the hleial truth of flic le^icnd. 
Since the HUheent. A.J), (iaya lias been cididualed 
all over Imlia .as a cicat place ol jtilprimape. 'Pli<‘ 
various shrines are in cliaice .;f a ca.sti^of jiriests 
known as gaydirdls. Tlie.se claim to be de.seended 
from Brahmauas s]>eeially created by Ifralima on 
the occasion oJ the sacrilice on (layas body, wh<-ii 
the then e.xisliuc Bralim.anas refused to accept the 
otleriiip^H. With live mqiortatit exeejUions, these 
triests preside over .all (he eercmorii(?s performed 
ly the pilgrims. 'Phere are alto;ictlier 4r> nufi.s, or 
shrines, at each of which ihc pilgrim, under the 
guidance of a rfaj/dird/, has to make an olPcring. 
Tf he is poor, or hurried, the list may he cut down, 
but it is alisolutcly necessary that slumld 

be oll'creil to the spirits of the dead at three places 
— the river I'halgu, the ^'isnupada temple, and the 

1 Heal, IhuUthdt. Jiecnrdu, li. 113 ; VV.'liters, ii. 111. 

'•i liuiitiha (jaytt, IHff. 

VVe know thiit, sliortty before Mie time of Iliiieri Tsianjf, 
Bnddhign ti.'id sufT.ired imuli from tlie |«.'rhe<;iiti<in of the 
Hindu Sasuhka. 

The Hite of the Vi.stuiinuia temple is almoHt certainly the 
tiame as that of the t,lu.pa huilt hy Ai^oka on the place where 
the Ihuldha uttered the 1‘ao-Ynn and other aiitrae (Buddha 
Gaya, 19). 

I' irni/ii Gazetteer, 61. 


; undying lig-tree (nksnjffirnta), wliicli. we have 
seen, is the real old oliject of worship, dating troin 
the time of the Mnluthfidrnt<f^ Ha\ing linished 
lii.s round, (he jnlgrim ot!e!,s to the spirits 

<»t Ins ance>t«iis ami a final gill to the ynynvdl, 
before wliom be jirostrates iiiniself. 'Plie qnuatrdl 
(ouches him on tlie hack, and lih'sses Inm witii the 
Avord sufihul, ‘fruitful,’ assuring him tlier<*by 
that his worsliiji has been accepted. 

Five sill iru’s \ isit(*d by pilgrims deserve particular 
notice. Pliese are Kiim Sila, a bill close to (Jaya 
'Powii oil (be iiortb, I’ret Sila (,’>10 ft.), alvout 5 miles 
(o t he N. W. . and three others ot less importance. 
.-Mtlmugli a visit to these forms part ot (he legular 
tour ot pilgrimage, the piie.sts in charge are not 
f/rt hut an entirely ilisfinct ordi'r, called 
fi/itniiins. 'Pilose shrines are devoted to ^’aiua 
and to evil spir its. An idlmiiig at Fret Silh, the 
Hill ot (ihosts, is enjoined, so that ^'ama may not 
bent and luuise tbegbost.-^ of the dead. Simiiarly, 
at Bam Sila, his hell hounds must he w or slii|)ped 
that tliey may not hark and hay at the unhaiqiy 
spirits.^ So, also, for the other t hiec shrines. Hero 
apparently we ha\<‘ Brahmanism covering with its 
mantle not lUnldliisiii, hut tlie aboriginal demon- 
worship. 

I.ITKHATCIUI ON TIlUdAYA I’ll.OKIMAOR, — BlU'lia II ail-H atll il t Oil, 
The 1/tnt.ory, Atithiuitien, Tniittitriififii/, niid Statisticti <<f Kuhtrrn 
India . . . co/lati'd /riit» (he nn jinnl Iniciifni'ulK at (he hi.I. 
Ihnise by Mnn(i/i>niery Marlin, i.oiicluii, ls:;.S, vnl, i. jv fd fT. 
(Itiis iM n.-ir.'B Nt-XS I tsiiT ISKi), filiU'd h\ Miirim, cDummitly 
cile.t iiH ‘ Martin'fi T.nsirrn India ) , kidmuli alala Mitra, 
lluddha Gaya, (he 11 ■ rm ditije n/ Sitkya .t/iou, I'lilcuUa, ISTfci, 
p. 9fT- : L. S. S O Malley, Gazedegr of Gaua, CalcutUi, 11106, 
pp. .^9(T.. '.!14 IT . •.!!: n. 

5. Mahabodhi.-—Ciaya’s chief title to fame lies 
in the famou.s teiiqile of the Mahuliodhi (the (Beat 
I'diliglitenment). situated in the \i)lage of Bodh 
(Jaya ((iiiyii of (lie Fnlii^hteninent,, often miscalhai 
Buddha(iaya), about six miles t.o t he sout h of (iaya 
'Pown on (he west hank of t he rivt*r Nilajan. Here 
is the Jioi/fii (/rujufi, under w hich (buitama sat and 
received enlightenment. P'or m>aily 2400 years thi.s 
tree has been a.s sacred to Buddliist.s as the erfi.s.s is 
to (’liristians. Filgiims fiorn all par ts (d eastern 
Asia have llockeil, and still lloek, to it; ami its 
.surroundings lia\e been adormai w’itb tmnple.M and 
momistmies by kings, not only of India, buti of 
distant countries such as(’(>ylori and Ihirma. 

For an account of (hiutama’.s c.\p(*rienc(.s of t biH 
s]>ot, reference ma.v la* made to the art. IB/HDHA 
(vol. ii. p. SS2). llere we sliall coniine ourselves 
to such facts as arc nci'cs.sary for the ileseriptiou 
of tlie locality. When (iautama visited liayu as 
a Hindu jisietic. he passed some time on the (laya- 
sirs.aliill, theimKleni Brahmjuni ; hut, hnding there 
no peace, lie went on, wit.li his live discijdes, (o 
the l ilhige of Fnivilvn, the modern Fird, close to 
Boilh (diya. Ilcic he pa<^cd -.pv years in the 
most extrciiK^ asceticism, and then, hecomiiig con¬ 
vinced lliat this w;i.s not the wav to win tlu^ truth, 
he resumed (lie liit- ol a men. I narit, living upon 
alms. H is diseijiles deserted inm, and he wandered 
forth seeking tor the place where he. should obtain 
jierleet know ledge < hi ( he w ay he met a gi ass- 
eiitter ami asked him ior Kome grass. 'Phis }i(5 
spi e,,(l uinler a iieigii iMinriiig jnp.al t ree (a kind of 
liy, I'lrji.-i rc.hyin.sit)'-' and sat n)>on it. talvilig his 
lamoiis vow that, liioij;jli his body were to slirivel 
nji, though his skin, llesh. and hones were to rot 
to nothing, never would he ii.se Irom I Ik* seat till 

1 Thin tiic Iri'c iftUHl iif.r he eoritnNed wit.ti tlie lio<lhi-tree, 
wtiich iH a pij.al Irec. na aIto;;eU»L*r difteretit kind ot liji;. Tlie 
aki<ai/aiata is u tiainaii 

* (,aya GazeKrer, 71 IT. 

3 Ai-i-or.tiiiK to Illoi'ii, 141, Itn- w'orwtiip (<( thiH Barr<'«l tree can 
he t.r;ti-e(t r.ai-k to ^'er\ jhh lent litiics, IniiL: hefnre t he touMclatioii 
ot fliitiiliiiHiii, arnl 1 tie liu.i.iliistM hei'c.ieU ii, an Itie actual miIo of 
the Ureat Kiilinhienm.-iit merelv on account of iu |irt'viouB 
garict.ity. At, Mie Haine time, Uloi h does not queHtion the 
Hudittiint tnuhlioii as to f.le- mmii (acta of the Iluddtia'H en- 
lil'litenineiil o' fairriny al fnivilva. 
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he had obtained the true knowledge. Then com¬ 
menced the HseaultB of tiie Tempter, MAra, and the 
long night vigil. During the lirst w atch he com¬ 
pleted the meditation which enlightens the under¬ 
standing ; during tlie second he accompli.nhed the 
meditation of ecstasy; during the third, the 
meditation which has no object of thought—a 
simple, but absolute, concentration of the mind 
upon itself; and, lastly, during the fourth, the 
meditation which is devoid of all pleasure and 
pain, and is absolute knowle<lge.* 

The place wlmre (iaut/ima spread the grass, and 
on which he sat, wits evidently the mud platform 
which to the present day is built round the largest 
pi|>al tree in each village of North India, where 
the elders meet, and where learnetl men discourse 
on religious tctpics. In later times it was called 
the Hudhi riuinda,'^ or ‘ Seat of the Enlightenment,' 
and in still later tradition it became the Vajrdsann* 
or ‘ Adamantine I'lirone,’ lielieved to be the stable, 
indestructible centre of the universe. The tree 
it.self was the liodhi-druvui, or ‘Tree of the 
Enlightenment.’ (iautama, now ‘The Huddha,’ 
or ‘The Enlightened,’ on accomplishing his vow, 
remained meditating for seven days under the tree. 
His subsequent actions are described in ERE ii. 
882, and need not be repeated here. Suflice it to 
say that the remains of a cloister still exist which 
was built by Asoka over the place where (Iautama 
is said to have walked uj) and down for seven days 
in his lirst raptures of emanciftation, and wdiere 
flowers sprang up beneath his feet.* 

6. The Bodhi-druma.—A pipal tree universally 
known as the liodfii-drumu, wdth a stone platform 
beneath it, identified as the Vajrdsnrut, exists on 
the west side of tire great (ernple at the pre.sent 
ilay, and the question of tin; authenticity of the 
former naturally arises. 'I'lie pipal is a quick¬ 
growing and compairitively short-lived tree, and it 
IS impos.siblo that the [rresent one shouhl be the 
identical tree under which the liuddha sat. Tlieie 
is, how ever, credible evirlemte that it isatlescendant 
of the original liodhi-dru/na, propagated by .seed 
from generation to generation. According to Hiuen 
'I'siang,® that tree, or one of it.s succe.ssoi-.s, was cut 
down and burnt in the 3rd cent. B.C. by A6oka in 
his unregeuerate days, but was miraculously re¬ 
stored from its ashes. Overcome by the portent, 
the king w'orshipi>ed it so zealously that he forgot 
t<» return home. The same night, in her jealousy, 
his (nreen^had it cut down again, but again it caine 
to life, f^as&nka, the enemy of Ihiddbism, again 
destroyerl it about the 6tb cent. A.D., but a few 
months afterwards I'Urnavarma, the last descend¬ 
ant of A^oka, by pious ellorts restored it to life, 
and in one night it becairre ten feet high. lie then 
built a wall round it, which lliuen T.siangsaw. In 
1811, Bucbanan-llartriiton • described Irow the tree 
in his time was in full vigour, but did not appear 
to be more than a bumlred years old. Cunninglmrn’ 
in 1862 found it in the last stage of decay, and in 
1876 what remained of it was blown down in a 
storm, and a seedling from it was planted in its 
place. This is now the tree w Inch is the object of 
r liuddha Gayd, .SU; cf. Lalita-vistara, xxit. 
s Ijalita t'iMtara, xix. 

• fliuen Tiiiati^ (Ileal, ii. lift; Wattera, il. 114). 

* HecU. A. OricrHon. in Prve. As. Soc. «/ lisnijal, 1896, p. B2ff. 
The bases of most of the cloisler-jiillars still exist in «fu, and 
not onl^ do soms of them bear masons' marks in the Ailoka 
alphabet, but one supplies a missiiiy character, that for A, not 
found elsewhere. 

“ Heal, ii. 117; Watters, 11. 115. Hloch, p. 140, considers that 
AAoka’s action in destroying the tree wo* due to his objection 
m tree-worship, which he considered to he included among 
those ‘ (lespicahleand useless rites 'that are' unpnsluctive of any 
results/ and slioiild he avoided. He also (p. I4I) maintains that 
tSaiiai'ika’s destruction of tlu> tree mxnirred in the course of a 
war with |•un.lavarnla, and that il was dicUted by imlitical 
considerations and not necessarily by hatred to Huddhism os a 
religion. 

« Martin's Ka«t«rti India, i. 76. 7 Mahdbodht, 30. 


Buddhist worship. We have already seen that the 
Bodhi-druma is also worshipped by Hindus as part 
of the Gaya jiilgrimage. When the new seedling 
wa.s set up in tlie old site, another wa.s planted a 
short distance off by J. D. Beglar, then in charge of 
the re.storatiori of the temple, and allotted specially 
to Hindus. 7'here are tlius now two Bodhi-drumas 
—one Buddhist, and the other Hindu. 

The legends of the miraculous resuscitation of 
the tree are no doubt to be explained by the simple 
expedient adopted on the last occasion, or by the 
method of dropping a seed into a liollow of the 
dead or dying tree. In the course of centuries, 
owing to inundations from the Nilajan river, the 
whole level of the ground has been greatly raised, 
and in 1880, Cunningham found, thirty feet l>olow 
the present level of the Vajrdsana, two pieces of 
an old pipal w hicli may )ven have been fragments 
of the tree destroyed by Sasanka 1300 years before. 

7. The temple. — In the 3rd cent. B.C. the 
Emperor Asoka built a temple and a monastery 
close to the Bodlii tree at a cost of 100,000 pieces 
of gold. A repre.sentatiou of the temple as it stood 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. exists in a bas-relief of the 
Bharut stupa in Central India. It was an open 
pavilion, sujiported on pillars. In the middle lay 
the Vajrdsana, immediately behind which was 
the tree. Nothing now remains of Asoka’s temple 
but the Vajrdsana, a stone step of the entrance, 
portions 01 the foundations, the ruins of the 
cloi.HtertMl walk, and a portion of tlie surrounding 
stone railings. The walk has been already referred 
to. The jiortion that has survived is nearly the 
whole row of bases of the pillars on the northern 
side of tlie walk, with a large fragment of what 
was [irohahly one of the jiillars. 'J’he hase.s of the 
southern row of j)illar8 al.so exist, but are hidden 
within tlie foundations of tlie later temple. 

Much better jueserved is tlie fatuous so-called 
A.soka railing.* It originally consisted of sixty- 
four stone jullars connected by nia.ssive stone raifs. 
It was altogetlier about 250 feet in lengtli and 
surrounded the whole building. The pillars and 
rails are covered with sculptures, and several can 
he <late<l by the fact of their hearing inscrij>tions 
in the Asoka ‘Hralimi’ character. When, in 
later times, the present temple was built, the 
circuit had to he enlarged to about 520 feet, 
requiring donlde the number of pillars; and the 
original railing was evidently rearranged and 
added to. 'I’he remains of 62 of the pillars of this 
greater enclosure are approximately in siin. About 
half a dozen liave been removed to South Iven.sing- 
ton and to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, and ‘23 
more, which until recently have been in the various 
courts of the present Saiva monastery near by, 
have been restored to their projier place round the 
temple.* The railing forms one of the oldest 
sculptured monuments in India. Tlie jnetureH 
carved in the stone are of the most diversified 
character—spirited and often graceful—and, con¬ 
sidering their age, are in a wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Anoka’s temple fell into ruins from lapse of time, 
and we learn from a Burmese inscription found in 
the neighbourhood tliat a new one was built at a 
date not stated, but which Cunningham* fixes as 
during the reign of the Indo-Scytliian kin^s in the 
‘2nd cent. A.D. This he considers to be the exist¬ 
ing temple. It was visited by the Chinese julgrirn 
Ea Hiaii in the 5th, and by Hiuen Tsiang in the 
7th century. The latter gives a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of the building as he saw it, and this closely 

1 According to Bloch, p. 147, the oldest pillars of this railing 
date from the middle of the Znd cent. B.c., or a hundred 
years after the time of AAoka. It has hitherto been believed that 
the BhArhnt sculpture represents the origuial temple of A4oka, 
but Bloch (p. 144 ff.) does not agree. 

Gaya GoMtteer, 66 ; Bloch, 142. S Mohabodhi, 21. 



agrees, even to the measurements, with what we | 
have before us now.^ He also tells us of hundreds 
of stiipcis and chciitycis with wliich the precincts 
were crowded. Tliese, together with numerous 
monasteries and minor temples erected in later 
limes, are now represented by mounds covered 
with trees to the north of the main building. 
This in the lltb cent, bad fallen into ruins and 
was twice repaired by missions from Hurma. At 
the end of the I3th c**nt. came Musalman domina¬ 
tion, and the place became a scene of desolation, 
although still visited by pilgrims. Cunningliam 
believes that the lioly tree and temple were, as 
above described, ap[»ropriated for Hindu w«)rship 
in the first years of the 14th century.-^ At the end 
of t|ie I5th cent, a Hindu ascetic founded a matlm, 
or baiva monastery, close to the temple. It was 
largely built from materials taken from llie ruins, 
ana several valuable sculptures have since iHien 
disinterred from its wall. In or aliout the j^ear 
1727 the then mahnnth, or abbot, received the 
village in which the temnle stood, in grant from 
the Kmjieror of l)ellii, Muhammad Shah ; and 
since then the Buddhist shrine has been in tin* 
]>osse8sion of Saiva a.sceti(ts, altliough Hiiddbist 
l)ilgrims are freely allowed to come and worship, 
their gifts being made to the imiJututk. In iHll, 
Buchanan-Hamilton “ described it as ‘in the last 
stages of decay compatible with anything like a 
preservation of its original form.’ In ls7b the 
king of Burma deputed oflicers to repair it, 
and, the attention of the (lovernment of Bengal 
being drawn to tlie m.atter, in IK77 a cebduated 
Sanskrit .scholar, Kujetidralala Mitra, was asked 
to visit the spot and to report as to what was 
being done, ilis rej»ort is embodied in the wtu k 
entitled Buddha Gai/d, published in 1S7H. It was 
evident tluit the Burmese repairs w<Me being done 
without any regard for arclueol(*gieal litness. 'i'lic 
Govcrnnuuit accorilingly took the work of restora 
tion into its own hands, and completed it in IMM. 
'I’liis \va.s carried out by.!. D. Bcglar, utulcr the 
su[)erintcndenee of (Cunningham. The w’ork ilone 
has been sul)jectecl to nmcli adverse cnti<usm ; but, 
in the oftinion of competent judges, the temple liius 
been repairctl as ciVectivasly ami successfully as 
funds permitted, and the site immediately sur 
rounding it has l»»‘cn e.vcavated in a manner wliicb 
Avill bear eouijuirison with the best modern work 
elsewhere.* 

A.s it noAv .stands, tlie temple con.sists of a iiuun 
tower, rising to a height of 18(1 feet, in the form of 
a slender pyramid s[»ringing from a scpiare plat¬ 
form, on the four eorners of which are similar 
towers of smaller size. The outside, wall.s have 
Miches for the reception of statues, and access to 
the temple bs obtained tbrougli an eastern gale, 
su{»ported b}' pillars, which o|>ens into an ante¬ 
room in front of the sanctum. In the l.-itter i.s the 
iriru i|)al image, a large m(*(lia‘vai statue of tlu; 
iuddha. On an upper floor anotlier chttmV»er 
contains a statue of Miiya Devi, his mother. 
Owing to the general rise in the level of the 
country, the temple now’ stands in the centre of a 
great sunken et»urtyard, ami one of the rno-st 
interesting sights is the immense number of votive 
atupas of all .sizes, fnuu actual small temples to 
little stone models banlly a foot high, with which 
the surface of the latter is crowded. 1 liese, are 
only a small proportion of those dug up. Boom 
could not be obtained for more. Several others 
are stored in a bungalow near )>y ; and, before 
their removal w'as forliiddeii, hundreds were 

3 So Cunningham, Mahdbodhi, JH. Watters, while admitting 
the possibility of the two buildings being the same, contonds 
that Hiueti Taiang’a dcBcription does not agree (ii. 117 ff.). 

2 Op. eit. 50 f. dp- cii. '• 

< Gaya Gazetteer, 62. The account of the temple Immediately 
lollowing is taken from p. 61 of the same work. 


carried aw’ay by visitors as mementoeR of the 
birthplace of Buddhism. 

biTr.RATCKi ON .M AtiAH6iiiii. — Buchanan • Hamilton, ap. 
Martin's Kagtem /iidia, as aliove : Arduroi. Survey of India, 
esp. vols, 1 . ui, xi. and xvi. (Preface) (Cuuninj{haiu). and viii. 
nieplar), Calcullu. ISTl, IS73, ISSO, ISSli. and I87fe renv»ecnve\y ; 
Kkjcndralala Miiia, liuddka Wayu, as alcove ; A. Cunning¬ 
ham, UahiiluHihi, or The Hreat linddhuit Temple under the liodni 
Tree al liudUha Gayd, l.oii<lun, ISWZ ; L. S. S. O Malley, 
Gazetteer of Gaya, as above , T. Bloch, ‘ Notes on Ikxlh oava, 
in ttep. Arch. Surv. Ind. tlMiS-H, t'ah'nMa, lWl‘2, pn. IHi) i5s. 
The travels of Ka Mian and Miuen Tsiang should alno be eon- 
8ult.e<l. The edition# referred to are S- Beal, .''i-yu-ti, liuddhiet 
Kecorde of the Weetem World, lAuidon. I8s4, for troth ; and 
T. Watters, On Vunn Chirantj $ Trai'el» in India 
A D ), «1<>. hK>4~u:>, for lliuen THiang (Yuan t'liwang). 

8. Other sacred places.—I’he District i« so 
covered with sacred spots, neatly all of 
anti(|uariHn interest, that only a selection of the 
more important can be mentioneil here. Amongst 
tile Hindu sacretl place.s may be mentioned tlie 
temples of Deo, IJmga, and Konclt. In I)eo, which 
is alHUit 40 mile.s S. \V. of Giiyii I’ow n, there is a 
fine temple built of cut stone without cement, and 
sncie<l to the sun, dating from (be l^rtli century. 
Six miles di.stant, at I’mga,* wliicb was formerly 
tlie bead-<juartcrs of tlie juesruit Bajii of Deos 
family, there is another very similar temple now 
in nuns. It was built A.I>. and wilm iledi- 

eated ttr the V’aismiva di'ities Jiigiinnat lui, Bala- 
blmdra, and Subliudrii. J'be teuipie at ivoneb, 
about 20 miles N.^^^ of Gaya, is of brick, and is 
lighted by a tall opening in fiont formed with 
o\erliijtping i:ourses of biii k, after tlie fashion of 
the ^lallai)odlli temjrle. In geiieial appearance, 
however, it is more in the style of the Deo fiml 
I'lnga buil<ling:s, and probably dales from the 
same peruxl. Ace<u(liiig to orthodox Hinduism, 
the tiaim* of the iiintli of the fen great iiu-ania 
tioji.-^of VisMu i.s I lie Buddha. I'lie merciful and 
gracious Visnu to<dv this form t.o secure flic 
d.'iuiiiation of heretics Ity leading them still 
further astray. Guriously enough, in this temple 
tliere is a carving repnrseiitiug the ten incarna¬ 
tions. in wbicli the Buddha incarnation is omittiHl, 
the total of ten being made up by dividing the 
lifib, or dwarf, im-;iination into luo scene.s. 

About thirty miles i*a.st of Gaya, at Sitamnrhi, 
there is a notable isolated boulder, in wliieli has 
b<‘en hollowed out a small eliauiber 1(> ft. long by 
II ft. wide, 'riie interior is highly polished, and 
contains several .sculptures. It is said to have 
been the resilience of Sita, the wif(‘ of llama 
(diamltii, <luring her exile; and here her s«ui i.ava 
was liorn. 'I’he roek-eave was construct<'d for li(‘r 
by V'isvakarman, the architect of tin* gods, at tlie 
re«juesl of the poet Valmiki, tlie author of the 
Jia/iKiipnia. He lived at the neighbouring village 
of Karat. 'I’he wide high level ground near the 
bouliler is said to have been ttie field of the battle 
fought by Bava ami bis lirother Ku.Aa again.st 
Kama’s army. Thi.s is not. tJie only site connected 
with the Kama saga. Some twenty miles to the 
S.K. of Sitamarhi lies tlie romantic Singar valley. 
Here, on the mountain of Sringirikh, was the 
home of the saint Kisya-sringa. 'I'he legend 
regarding him is long and fantastically poetical. 
In this pij^ceit is sutru ient to say that he ultimately 
niarried .Sunlti, the tlaughfer of King Da.saratlia, 
and preformed the saenfiee for his tather-iu-lavv 
that brought about the birth of Kama. 

For Buddhistical re.mains we may first mention 
the Barahar Hills, about Ifl miles north of Gaya. 
Here there are s(‘ven artificial caves or ehamlMirfi 
hewn out of the sidid rock. Inscriptions show 
that four of them were (excavated by Anoka, and 
three about 2HI ii.c. by his grandson Dasaratha, 

for the usi! of ascetics called Ajivikas. It has not 

been definitely settled who these jxdojde were. 

3 See Kitloe, in JASlie xvi. [1847)0,56 and 1221 ; Itep. Arch 
Surv. Ind. xi. (ISSOI 14(i. 
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They may have Ixien Hindu Vaisnavas, nr .lains, 
or Jmddliisfs.^ Most of tlio «-av«-s have l»een left 
in the ronj^di, wifli the inaiks of fia; chisel still 
visilde, hut in one or two tlu* surlace inside is 
hi;^dily jadished, and there ar(,‘ handsonie carved ! 
entraro’es. Nfsar the JIar;i,har Hills are Hharawat, I 
the site of the lluddhist nionast.ery of (hiiiaiiial i, | 
and the loft y lvaiiwa<lol IJill, at the foot of \vhi<-li j 
lay the inon;i.st(!ry <»f Silahhadra. lioth were j 
visited hy Hineri 'I'sian}^ in the 7th eeiitviry.'** ! 
Kajaorilia, (lx; old cajiif.al of Ma^a<[iia, where tin; i 
Ihiddha lived .'uid preii.clual fto' niany years, is just j 
)K‘y(/nd the )>ordr‘r, in the 1‘atna ihstrict, hut in | 
(Jay;i. there is tlx; .Jethian Vhilley leading' info it. 
This is full of remains, and many le;_o‘mls lif the 
Huddha are CDUixs-ted witii it,. 'I’ix; nanx; is a 
(!orrunt,ion of ) x.y/feorx/, or the forest of the stall', 
so ealle.d fiom a Ijatuhoo stuM' which was used to 
lueasure the Teaclxir’s body, ami then took root 
and devehtned into a forest. Hiuen 'r.siane ha.s 
left a detailed ar;eount of the locality and of the 
aHS(jciated le;^0‘nds.‘* 

'riie luikkulapada (liri, or (lock’s foot Hill, is 
another sit,*; lueiitioued liy Hiueu 'I’siaiiit.'* Heic 
Mahii Kasyapa., one of the earliest ami {greatest of 
the Huddha’s (liscinhis, lies huricsi, t lx; mount aiu 
haviu;j; cleft asuixier to rec(;iv(; him. Here tlx; 
Saint slet*|iH, awaiting; his resurrection, wlxm the 
eomin;.' Ifuddha,, Maitjeya, shall arouse Idm and 
eause lum to enter int.o ntr/vjxo. d'hr(;e dill'ei-eut i 
|daces have been su;.;;i:est( mI as t he site, and Stein's 
ident ifx at ion ® td' tlx; Hasra Hill, about 12 miles 
east of (hiyji, is I,lie one which is now jj[enerally 
accepted. I'here are many ot her Ihxhlhist .sit<‘s of 
{^■reat artdi.'colo^ical and histoi ical interest, in (he 
ffistrict, re^ardin^' wliicli icti-rt'ucf' must, he made 
to the atithoritx's (|noted at, the (md of this article. 

g. Popular religfion and folklore, 'I'he popular 
ndiijrion of (Jaya do(;s not dillcr in its general ch.ir- 
acter from I hat of ( he r«;s( ot Ihmval (sfu; KliK ii. 
482(1'.). Uneducated Hindus arxl M usalnmiis alike 
have a whole, jiani heon of \'illape ;^<»dlin}.^s, ghosts, 
and inali^Mi.'int. sjiirits, wiiom tlx’y norsliip, or, when 
occasion arise.s, e.xoieize. As for Hindus, the edas- 
lic nat nrt; of t he ort hodox foi in of Ixdief allow.s all 
thesi; to he included in I lie religious .system. 'I'ln'ro 
are i)raetica,lly no tracs's of Ihxldliism, alt houj^h tlie 
present writ,ef, in tlie year IStil, found a few i;;uor- 
aut vilia<'<;rs iu t lx; iiort li (d llx‘ I)istri(;t who \\<>r- 
sliipjied a certain ‘ iJaudh 1 teo ’ (Skr. liniuhlhn 
Dr.vii), whom the edncat(;d clerks in (dia/'^o:; of the 
censms then heiuj.,' carried out identilietl witli tlx; 
lluddha incarnation of Visnu.** 

We liave seen (p. iSd') luiw Himluisni has ab¬ 
sorbed a part of tie lolk-r«di|;x)n of demon-worship 
into tlx; <dlicial cult at Ham Sila and I'ret Sila. 
On tlieotiier hand, ( heUuddliist imajies and lirokeii 
sculptures which can he du/j; u[i in most villajums in 
Mapih have been utili/cd by the r:ommo7i folk as 
i(h>ls, re|*resent,iiio in each case any j)art icular {^xmI 
or podlin;.'^ with vvlxtiu fix' -suj>erstitiou of the tiixler 
wisheil It to he identilieil. A.s a potid <;xaiuple., 
in the early uiueties the writer discovereil a line 
imape of the Ihxlillia hurietl in t he ruins of Ha ja- 
prilui. After cleaiisiiip it fioiii tlie ('iicrusted earth, 
he sent it oil' to his camp in charpe of a villape 

1 Sts; a. lliihlcr, in IA xx. (ISOl] .'?«! ff. Huhl.-r. fotlnwinu 
Kern, considered tliein to t)e N'ai^riiivas; «eo, furtlier, art. 
A.uvikah. K, It. I’atluik OA \li. llin:*] H8 IT.") sli..\vs Uiat 
,lains (.•oiisidercd ttiem to l»e Hu()dtustH. 1>. It. Uliatid.-u kar, wit.lt 
wlioin the present writer ayrees. ituiinlains [JllASHn wi. 
40;t tT.) that (Itey were a di.sLiiiet Ne<-t,, neittier Itinlttlnsl nor .tain. 

2 heal, ii. 1(14(1.; Walters, ii. lOSf. Hiuen Taiaiijf narrates 
some iiileresting st.ories al>ont l>oth tliese j>laeert. 

^ Heal, ii. 1 l.t IT. ; Watters, ii. Hd. See also M. .\. .Stein, 

‘ N(ttes on an Are.hmoloijieul Tour in South itiliiir,'in IA xxx. 
[lltOl) 01 (T.. St tT. 

-• Meal. ii. 1 ; Watters, ii. 148. 

t' /.oe, cit. S4 On. tor anotlier identification, see R.akha! I>a» 
Miinerji, in J ASUe, new ser., ii. [lOttOJ 77 tT, 

tt .See the remarks re>;ardinkf tlie Koneh temple (above, p. 186**). 


watchman t)f tlic Dn.sadli caste. Wlxm he himself 
returrietl to his camp in (he eveninp he fonixl the 
seiiljitiire covered with ji m(;s.s of oil and vermilion. 
(.)n iixiuiry, he leanit t hat on the way to camp the 
watchman had niade np liis mind that it was an 
iiiiape of lii.s tribal pod Imp, had .set it np on route, 
anointed and worshipped it.aixl made oblations to it. 

Evil Kjiirits, called htint and (tank, are worshijiped 
witli iiit<;nt to propitiiite. If pro]»erly trojited, they 
are useful as lield-poardians, strikinp with disease 
any one wlio ])ilh;rs ♦•ro]is under t heir prott'ction. 
In tlie juiiple-covt;red Hamparh, such spirits liave 
a market value, and au o//xv (Skr. ufnldh ijaya), or 
wizard-exorci.st, will charpe a pood juice lor .such 
a one safely shut uj» in a hamlioo luittle and de- 
liven-d to a low-(;aste etiltivator. Most of tiiese 
maleheent, spirits are pho.'^ts of some one wlio has 
come to an untimely end. Sonietiuxts tliey enter 
into and jtos.ses.s a man or wonuiii, and the service.s 
of an ojlxt are required to exjiel tlxuu. (’f. DivMON.S 
AND SrihfT.s {Indian), v<d. iv. p. (>(> 7 “. 

Several of tlie castes worshij) fieilieti Ixtroes, each 
havinp it,s own. rinis, the Hhoplas worshiji Ifan 
Siupli ; tlie Husadhs, (ioraiya and Sallies ; and tlie 
(ioalas, lairik. ’I’lx* last (wo are tlie suhieets of 
folk-e|ti<-s of preat- interest. Siilhes Mas tlie preat 
Master-Watehmaii, who eoixpiereil Uhuiiar Mai, 
the corr(;sponditip Mastc.r-'l’liief. Dnsadhs them¬ 
selves are usually either t hieves or M atchmeii. 'Die 
epic of Lorik is of intcrminahle lenplh, and lii,s 
exploits were not oonliiied to (U'lyri. He was an 
hxiian Haris mIio earriiul oil' a dusky Helen, and 
ultimately became a just aixl jiowerful ruler. He 
eoixjueriMil Sallies, heie a thief, and emhal iiis days 
at Heiiares, w Ix'.re, with the mimib<;rs of his family, 
he M.'i.s turjx-d into .stone. He is al.so localized and 
simp of hv (ioalas in other neipliliourinp districts, 
Rueli as sliahahad, Mirzajuir, and Halia.^ 

Mnsalmari villa,pers also have f lx;irown podlinp.s. 
Tlx; most famous a.r(' tlx; five Vim, worshijified all 
over nort IxM ii India. 'J'lx^se are, jirojierly, ( lie five 
Holy Her.s<uisof Islam, Muhammad, Ah, Uatima, 
l.lasan, and 11 usain,- hut, ju a-ctical ly they mean 
any live saints whom a man rememl»(;rs or woi- 
sliijis.''' ,411 that i.s leijuireil is tiiat a, /'’cr mu.st he 
a holy man, and that lx; has dtqiarted this life. 
Allot lier Musalman sa.int of wide celebrity, (..Ihand 
Saudapar, i.s said to lx; huritsl at Uariyajiur Har- 
l*ati, iu tlie mu'th-east of t he District. 'J'lie sliririe 
at. w hich lie is worslii|»])ed is on the site of an ancient 
Huddhist .s'/d/a/, proliahly that oie(‘t(Ml hy A.soku to 
commemoratt; one of the Huddha’s miracles.^ 

Otiicr mythical jicrsonapes are also w'orshiiqied 
hy iMusalmans. Amonpst tliem we may mention 
Shaikh Saddu, a sort of Aladdin, who found a 
wondrous lamji that eontrolleil penii, ;i,nd who lost 
Ids life tliroupli its misuse. Kainalo Hilu, a fenniie 
saint, who is saiti t<i have lived in the time of a 
llmhlliist Ua ja Kanaka, and rep.ardinp whom many 
wondrous miracles are rejiorted, i.s sjiecially wor- 
sliijijied hy women wlx) desire ofl'sju inp ; hut llindu.s 
ami Musalmans of both sexes rt'sori to her shrine 
for exorcism or the cure of any disiui.se,.* 

More distinctly Hindu is the worsliip of SnlHin 
Sliahiil. Ihith .Nins.almans and low-easte Hindus 
jiay adoration to liim. His shrine i.s commonly 
close to a temjile of tlie Hindu podde.s.s Devi, and 
cocks are ofl'ered in his honour liefore the worship 
of Hindus directed to lier. Some repaid him as the 
bodypuar<i, and olliers as the jiaramour, of Devi.^ 

1 For the atory of Siilhca, see G. A. Grierson, Mtiithill ('hrfisto- 
inathy, Calcutta, ISSt', p. 8(1. For Lorik, see Arch. Sure. Iml. 
vili. 7u (T. It is iioteworUi.v that in the laltcT the iiriricipal pod 
iH Hit- old Aryan deity tndra, 

- ft. Temple, Lcftfiirls of the Panjab, London and lioudtay, 
1S8.'*, ii. 872; VV. Crooke, PR, Allalialiad, lSh4, p. 129. 

I* Arch. Sure. fnd. i iii. lOStT.. xv. fi tl. 

* For Sliaikh Saddu, see (Vapd (iaiettecr, 7(1. For the leifends 
of Kttinalo Hibi, see Arch. Surv. Ind. xvL 37 ft. 

* Oapd ijlazitteer, SO. 
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Giwbral Litkraturk RKQARmso (iATi DisTKiirT.—Bttchanan- 
Hamilton, ap. MarLiri'a Kistern as ul*ove, vol. i., Lon¬ 

don, lK:5b; Archmilo(]u:at Surrey „f luilin, vols. i. iii. viii xv. 
and xvi., (Jalcutta, ISTI, ISTo, 1^T^, 18>V2, and lSS;:(vol. vin.. L\ 
Hejflar, is 8)n‘<’ialiy full ot iiifonnulio!i, and contains an innni'iisc 
aiuounl of folklore); G. A. Grierson. Si>te» ihstnet of 

(lalcutla, 1.SU3 (the aiiLlior does not. now iiiiiintaiii the 
(torreclne.SH ol the eeoiioinie chaplcrs of this work, uhich are 
out of date); L. S. S. O'Malley, oj ifaiia, as .ihove. 

(1. A. <.Juii:u.st)N. 

GAYATRI.—See I 1 ymn.s (Veilie). 

GEH ENNA.—See Itscii aT oi^tv. 

GENIZAH. —Tlie name of the room in wliicl) 
dama^eil manuseripts of the lliMe or other \vn(in;.:s 
witlulrawn from nse arti ))res(Mveil, as wt'll as a 
eollective tfiiu for the writin^M ho preservial. 'i'lie 
substantive ifnizah. sionilies properly the act of 
j)re.H(;i vin;^% as noi/um artiuiiis l,o (he vtah ffarinz, 
and ocents in the aneient Jewish litera.tnie w hu h 
lias fx't'n haruleil doAvn to ns only in tint ettlloca- 
tion h( ih-(f'tnziili, with which (in tlie imuiniii” 

‘ treasure-lmuse’) an ohl 'rannait ic note explains 
the word yfhd.'nn in i.s 20*” (see J’rsaliiny I 1 S/>|. 
Jifth-(frrtzdh is the same as Aram. th fiiiizin (I'./.r 
rd’^ from which the A’ew llchrtiw wonl /jif/t- 
(f^ndzin is derived (oeeurrina in many pas.sa;ies of 
tJie Hah. Talmnd ; Skdhh. 10/t, JOd//; Mho; 

Kethnf). lll/y; S<t»he.(l. lOlo, iOllo). 'J'iu* t-eib 
yurttiz means ' t.o ctiric.rul sonudhin;:,’ ‘to prr.srrrr 1 
carefully,’ as one ]iresei'ves tliin;.;s of value or j 
treasures. In the IliMakha (t he 1 radii ion of re- 
lij^ious law) the verb is ajtplied (.o desmibe (be lay- 
ine aside and eoneealin;^ of such saered objects as 
for some reason or o( her can no hm^fir he usc<i hut 
may not he dt.-stroyed. In order to prevmil such 
ohjects fj’om heine jnofaned, they must he eaie- 
fuily eonet'.'ih'd and jne.served. In tin* instructions 
on ihe subjt'ct, the evpicssion use<l is aon'ztn, in 
in the juissite f/ifiydiK,: oi' tft'i~ni (|»lural (•'mii)}) \ 
fpv'izfi/t (‘mai'ki'd for prcscrv.u i ion '). besides (he j 
instructions ot the Ifahikha there are also reporis, . 
}»artly of a historical and jinrtly ol a le;rcnd;iry | 
cliara,ctci-, w hich - wil.li I he iisi* of I he verb 70/0/.: 
relale of cin l ain articles dial t hey w<‘re ‘ eo!i 
cealed.’ The Hasmoiiaaiis, when they i^uiilied 
the temple, con<s*aled the stones ttf the dese< raled 
altar in one of the teiii]de chamhers(M. Muhlutli 
i. ()) ; il is the s;une fact which is mentioned in | 
1 Mac t "*. (.Accordifie-to'ro.sefta, iv. lo, the j 

stones of tlie teninle bui)din)j: which had hecome 1 
Moni were (a^ncealed.) Accordine to a tradition 
(d a. priestly family, there was a room in tin; : 
t.iMiiple wliere the saered ark was cojicealed (.M. ; 
Sh'ijditiii VI. 1 , 2 ). If was said that Uin^' Josia,h. 1 
in order to ].revent (he ark from hein;^ earned . 
awav to Ha.h\don, concealed it, and 2 ( li Jo* \\a.s j 
a<ldu<ed in .slipport of this view (Tos. ,s'e/o xiii. 1 ; 
Youdu h2d, and eksewhere). In connexion wiih t his 
view it was also asserted that the lent of meetino^ 
i.e. the .sanctuary erected hy aM<*ses, was cotu caled 
at the buildinj.; of Solomon's temple (J os. Sold, if,.). 
Aecordinw to the view expressed by the I'alestinian 
Jews in the writine: at the he;.iinnin<.( of 2 \la.(- (2'’’), 
it was not Kine Josiah, hut t he prophet Jeremiah 
(cf. Jer who eoncealeil tlie ark, alone with the 

lent and the altar of incense, and in fact hid tlumi 
in a eave on tlie nionnlain (Nebo) wiru-li Moses had 
ase,ended before bis ileatli. In the same source we 
read too (l'*^) that at tin* destruction of the lirst 
temjile the priests, befon; tliey went into eaidivity, 
had coiieeali'd t he fiie of tin* altar. Here the Greek 
word u.sed (d7r^A7>c(/'ac) i.s the* .same as we lind in 
Apo('ryp}i<t, and corresponds to the 1 1 e)»rew 
The infoi Illation snfiplied Iw a well-known | an- 
naitic reporter, Abba Saul, seems (piile iredible, 
namely, that a saerilicial knife, which luul become 
noteheal and unfit for killine the sacnlicial animals, 
was concealed in accordance with a resolution of 


t\ie priests (Zr/>d/i/Ml, SSn). In an old comnienlary 
on l,v ld'“' wc are ti>Ul that the linen '..'aviuciits 
Worn by the liiph pru'st on the Day ol .\U»m'nient 
innst be conceai^'d and not u>cd a^ain on the next 
May of Atonement (Stji-d, l.r. .S2c, cd. fiss ; 
J‘i\d/in/i, 2t»'i. el(C). riic coniiimnd to coni'cal is 
especially empliasi/ed w it li reteieiiee to tin* w 1 it ten 
text of (lie lhb!i‘ ami the writing <d the Mnine 
naim-. 'I'liose copies of ( hi' ihble w hich present an 
iihiiormal form ol letters, or in w lin h the M'etionH 
are not divideii in the t r:id it u>nai way, or in hieli 
por(i<*Ms<d (he text which oiiplit to he written in 
'./irhoi ;ire written coni innoiisly ami im ei.■'cl^ , are 
to he eoiicealed as Well as those in the j'leparution 
of wliii li the juesenhed ink was not used or 111 
j which the Mivine nanie^ weie written in {;<>ld 
{Sijrr on Mt (v‘; liar. S/m/Je lod/d. It is also re- 
I lated (Siifi/it rini i. id) tli.it i lie .scrihes ordered a 
manuscript heloneinL’; to a ci'i tain A lexander (r./. 
‘the Alexandrians ). which had heeii shown to 
thejn and which had the Mivine mimes written in 
pold, to lie eoneealed. Tlie eoiiimand to conceal 
relers also to copies ot (he Ihlile which a lu'alhen 
had wi it t en to i cm Hants id those eo|)ieH 

which had heen eaten hy eockroaclu'.s (M. S/t.d/>/>. 
i.v. (!), and to covers and holders which liad 
liecn u.sed to pri'serve Ilihle.s (.l/cr/^V/a, 2hAl. Many 
otlier ol»|eets ol this kind which had servi'd a 
sacred purpose [(dslmiishi (pdushsftd\, as, c.p., the 
hands ot tlie pitylai lcries, wcie concealed [ih.]. if 
a heathen oileieil a heani of wood for the jmrpose 
of huildino a, synai'opiie, and the dedication with 
the name <d Mod was wiitten on tlie heam, then 
(he part eontaminp the nameot (lod innsl he cut 
out and concealed (Tos. Miyilld ill. Id; A rakhtn, 
bo i. I'lu* same lustrnction ajtplio to stones on 
whii h (lie name of (iod is will leu (Mas. Styi/drun, 

\. Id), to handles of hoiisi' utensils, or t he feet of 
hedsi(‘ads on w hich tlie Mi\iiu' name had heen in- 
sciihed (S/dif/f). bid; ' /I rd/Ji i.ii, (io). (Mher insi rue- 
dons h*'lonirinp' to the casuistry of Ihe latmaim 
on this suhjeet, as it nieeis us m the fhthilvha, ai'c 
tiu' tollowinc. If a wife .suspeed'd ol 1111 fail li fnl 
ness ret nse.s to <lrtnk Ilic' ' latter w at<'r t hat ea iise.th 
the eiir.ve ’ presi Tilied lor hi i in Nu T)*'” , then the 
roll <m whicli the wor«!sof eiiisino are wrilteu (r>"‘) 
must lie coiu-ealed and md. imcd on aiiol her oeca- 
sum (.M. S'dff iii. d). M the whole propmly of a 
city which has eon,; ovi'i' to ididatry (Ml Id*'-"-) is 
e|\cn up to dost.met ion, then tIu' tcnili of all that 
is found in it. as wadi as ihe etipies of (he Itihh; 
niiisl. be concealed (Sdiiidil. 112//). I'roiii tin; 
casuistry (d t he 'Anioiaiin w have (lie decision 
t hat 51 roll <d tin; I'l ntaleneh w iiieh had on 
e\ery pace (cobimni three errnrs must he hiildi'ii 
(Mi'jdthi^f h, 'Jif/y. Willi reeiinl to sjicreii hooks 
wntteii in any other hineuae,; tlmn llehrew, tlie 
Tannaitie traiiition teiis us (M. Sldthh. xvi. 1) that 
t hey miisi be eoiici'aled. That is a c oiumaml whii'h 
is !«► bf' tre:ited w itli t he same (■oiisiderat ion as tin* 
ju'obibit ion of (be nse of written t ram-lat ions of 
the Ibhh*, wliicli, in fact, remained only theory, 
like the prohihition ot lixinp; the oral da/liliori 
in writiii”. Jbit, as a.n ancient pna i- of evjdenci; 
for that command, the instance ot (diinaln'l I. is 
ailduced ('I’os. Sltdhh. xiv. 12; bar. Sh'ihh. ll;>u), 
who ordered a .lull Tarpuni, w hich wiis laid la-tore 
him as be stoiai on the temple mountain, to be 
walled into a layer of stone [indlidh) which was 
just at the monient beiii” laid. Ills piandHon, 
(iamaliel II., filter lie had hcaid of the action of 
bis ;rrandfatber, as he on om occasion read the 
Jidi'I'arpoim in 'riherias. c;iused it. also to be jilaeed 
in eom ealmeiit (/d.). J'liis riouble anecdote sliovva 
us, lirst ot all, how this ‘ eonce.alinjr ’ of fiooks was 
at times carried out, I>ii1 also (hat the hooks ho 
removed from use were pres/'rved in vither copies, 
and that the fact of theii eoneealiiient was olten 
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forgotten. Regarding the intentional ‘conceal¬ 
ment’ of individual hookn of the Ililde, we posseas 
definite information about the pro|»hecy of iBzekie) 
(Shabh. 136) and the writings or Solomon (Pro¬ 
verbs [Shabb. 306]; Qoheleth [i6., Leviticus Jiabba, 
r. 25 ad init. Qoh. R. to 1* and ll*]; both along 
with Canticles \^Aboth of R. Nathan, c. i.]). In 
the last-mentioned source (ed. Schechter, p. 2) the 
tradition held by Abba Saul, theTannaitic teacher 
alrerwly referred to, is as follows: ‘ In the begin¬ 
ning people said that J’roverbs, Canticles, and 
Ecclesiastes wi'.re “concealed” ((/''niJzfw), betianse 
they were only fictions and did not belong to the 
Holy Scriptures, arul for this reason they ought to 
be concealed. It was the men of the Croat Syna¬ 
gogue who first came and, by means of their ex- 
planatitju of those pa-ssages of these book.s which 
gave oMence, brought it about that they were 
again received among the sacred writings.’ 'I’his 
tradition is the only one in which the expres.sion 
fnuztm (= Aj)ocryplia) occurs as the term for .such 
writings as are no longer in use. King He/ekiah 
is praised for having concealed a ‘ book of means 
of fiealing ’ (M. Pcmhiin vi. ; Jierakh. 1<)6 ; cf. 
.leru.H. Sanhed. in'*). Itegarding the ‘Hook of the 
(ieiMialogieH,’which, according X.a Pcsahi}n{iV2l>), was 
‘ concc.aled,’ see Schechtiu in K.rpT xvi. 180. 

In relation to the Apocrypha of the OT, e.specially 
the Hook of Sirach, which alone is mentioned in 
the Jewish traditional literature, there is no men¬ 
tion in the 'rannaiti(! s<mr(:cs tliat it had been 
‘ conceahid.’ Hut, t he Aniora Joseph (head of the 
school of Pambcdifha, who died 333) speaks ex- 
pressly of the fact that the Hcrils^s (the old 
authorities) have ‘(Concealed’ (fpin'zu) the Hook of 
the Son of Sira (Savked. 1()0//; see xvi. 

“3(1). 

No jtarticulars regarding the a<‘t - how the 
‘ conceal incut ’ of Hacred writings no long<;r in use 
and of fragments of the text was to fs‘ carried 
out are contairwMl in the traditions (uther of the 
Tannaim or of the Anioraiin. Only a 4th cent. 
utterance of a Habylonian aut hority (Raba) is pre¬ 
served, according to which a Pentateuch roll, which 
t hrough agt! bad IsMonie, unlit for use, was concealc-il 
by jtlacing it beside asidiolar in his grave. An(*ther 
ol the Habylonian ‘Amoraim (Aba b. Jacob) re¬ 
marks in reference to this, in conne.xion wdth 
.Im 32'*, that, it was done by previously placing 
the roll in an eartluui vessel {McAjilla, 206). On 
the authority of these two statements, the follow¬ 
ing preeejit, i.s acccj)ted in the (’odex of Mainionides 
(Mish. Torah, ilUfck. Srfer Torah x. 3): 'A Penta¬ 
teuch roll which ha.s become old or unlit for u.se 
is to bo laid in an (artben ves.sel and buried be- 
siiie a scholar. In this consists its concealment’ 
(fnizdtdh). This has been verbally carried over 
into tlie ('odex of .loseph Karo {Yureh Deah, ch. 
282, § 10). 

The practice of the Jewish congregations had so 
developed that not only Hible manuscripts (and in 
later times printed Hibles) which had become unlit 
for use, hut all Hebrew writings or frngment.s of 
these, as soon a-s they were useless, were brought 
to some rooni <*r other in the synagogue-building 
which was ditlicult to reach, anu in this way pre¬ 
served from profanation. Since the special aim 
here in view was to protect the Divine names con¬ 
tained in these hidden writings, the whole of the 
latter came to be called Skcin6th.{' Names,’ i.e. Divine 
narue.s). Prom time to time the contents of the 
llmiizah, in accordance with Hie instruction men¬ 
tioned above, were de]>osited in the cemetery. 'I’liat 
takes place still with great poin{> -c.^. in Jeru¬ 
salem. In the Jirrue dcs Erole.v de 1'Alliance 
Israelite, 1901 (p. 103), there is an article on the 
burying of the Genizah which took place in 
Kiistchuk (Hnlgaria) in April of the same year: 


‘A large tent la erected in the cemetery; several rows of 
chairs are placed Ijefore the tent, in the neighbonrhood of an 
ere<;Uon after the form of a holy ark. Into this, after a sermon 
by the Rabbi, there are brought almut two hutidred small sacks, 
containinf the writings which are to be buried. Then the right 
to take {lart in the burial is put up for auiaion ainnng those 
assembled. Thereafter each carries hit ta<',k, and lavs it into a 
grave which has been previously prepared. Then tne grave is 
covered in, and receives later a monument with the inscription : 
“tJenizah of the year 1901, Hustchuk.’” 

Regarding similar burials of the contents of the 
Genizah in tlie Jewish congregations of the East 
or of North Africa, see JE v. 613. 

The in-struetion to bury the (Tcnizah was, how¬ 
ever, not always or in all places carried out. 
And so the Genizah has been pre.'^erved which in 
our day, like a real treasure-house, has disclosed 
its riches in jirecious remnants of the ancient Jewi.sh 
literature—the (Jenizah of the ancient Ezra syna- 
p)gne in Cairo. It was discovered in 18()4 by the 
learned Jewish traveller, .laeob Sajihir (see his book 
of travels, Khen Sftjrjnr, Lyck, IHfiG, p. 216), who, 
however, had no idea of the importance of his dis¬ 
covery, an«l took with him only a few wortlile.ss 
leaves. Elkan N. Adler, too, who in 1888 visited 
tlie synagogue, did not succeed in getting the 
(jJenizah opened. A. H. Sayce u as Hie first wdio 
succeeded in .securing a considerable amount from 
the Cairo Genizah, after a part of the contents of 
the same luul in the meantime, on the occasion of 
the synagogue undergoing repairs, been taken out 
and buried. This circumstance brought it about 
that, even before the whole Genizah was taken 
out by Schechter, many parts of it were otlered 
for .sale in Egypt, Among the parts purchased by 
tlie learned sisters Mrs. Lewis ami Mrs. (Hhson 
was lliat fragment which was recognized on 13th 
May ISfiO by Schecliter’s acutene.ss as belonging 
to the: Hebrew original of Siracli, and thus in so un¬ 
expected away prepared for the rediscovery of this 
original. It was Scliechter, too, who in 1897 w'ent 
to Egypt, and, being auth(uized by the Jewish 
congregation there, removed the whole Genizah 
from (kairo, and brought these fragmentary manu¬ 
scripts, whose value cannot be overestimated, to 
Camhriilgo. Under the .name of the ‘ TayJor- 
Schechter Collection ’ tliis uninue collection is now 
the glory of the Cambridge University lahrary. 
Many parts of the Cairo (Jenizah, sonui earlier, 
and .some later, came into other nuhlic libraries, 
[lartieularly the Hodleian in Oxforii, as well as into 
the hands of individual scholars and collectors in 
Europe and America. 

The whole riches of the Genizah fragments will 
not he fully discovered till the Tajdor-Schecliter 
Collection has been completely catalogued. It is 
expected to cast a new light upon large departments 
of Jewish literature, and to increase in an unusual 
degree the material for the history of the literature 
ami the culture of Judaism. 'Fhe portions of these 
fragments wdiich have already been published show 
u.s how they are fitted to enrich and deepen our 
knowledge. The discovery of the Hebrew Sirach, 
which was due to them, has already been men- 
tioneil. The fragments are particularly rich in 
literature of the liaonitic period, both in Hebrew 
and in Arabic;, some very imjiortant piecres being 
extant. A great deal coming from Saadya liimself, 
or relating to him and his time, has been j)iihli.slied 
by Schechter, under the general title ‘Saadyana,’ 
in the dQR (also published separately, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1903). I’his periodical has, since tlie year 
1896, given u.s very remarkable and interesting 
.selections from the Genizah fragments, .some¬ 
times with facsimiles, and including specimens 
of the handwriting of Moses Mainuuiides. With 
regard to the Arabic jiortion of the Cairo Genizah 
ill Cambridge, H. Hirschfeld commenced in Janu¬ 
ary 1903 (JQR XV. 167 tf.) to publish immensely 
valuable communications. From his introdin^tory 
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remarks on this part of the Cairo Gonizah the 
following details, indicative of its contents, are 
‘»upj)lic!d : 

‘ Roughly estiniatecl, they [the Arabic frag^nientsj count about 
12,0(X), mostly written on paper, hut many (about one-fourth) 
on vellutn. ... At llrst si^^ht it seemed'advisable to divide 
the whole mass into two larpe sections, viz. those written in 
Hebrew characters, and those written in Arabic script. . . . 
The following is an alphal)etical list of subjects ascertained up 
to the present; Astronomy and A.strology, Bible (te.\t, transla¬ 
tion, and commentaries). Bills and Accounts, Caleinlar, Children’s 
exercises, Outlc pieces. Documents, Dreams (interpretution of), 
Fiction, Oeograjdiy, Orammar, Ilistory, Homilies, Legends, 
Letters, Lexicography, Liturgy, Masorah, Mathematics, Medi¬ 
cine, Midrash, Mohammedan 'Tradition, Natural History, Philo¬ 
sophy, Poetry, Polemics, Polite Literature {Adab), Proverbs, 
C^abbiilah, t^araites, Quran, Uespunsa, Sjluhsm, Talmud and 
Rabbinics.' 

To ct)inj)lete this list, we call attention to anotlier 
remark in Hirsclifeld's introiluction, that among 
the Arabic fragments of the Cairo Genizah there 
are many containing Muliammadan texts in the 
Hebrew script as well as Hebrew texts in Arahie 
serijit. Tliia shows us to how great an extent the 
dews of Kgyjit—from whose mid.^t the greater part 
of these fragments has come -liad adopted tlie 
Arabic culture of their environment 

Apart from the MSS fragments, which for the 
most part were brought to Cambridge, tliere are 
also in the Cairo Genizali fragments of very ancient 
Hebrew' jirinting, from wliich important inl’ornja- 
tion was gatliered as to the history of Mcl)rew 
tyjiography as well as eontributituis to Hebrew' 
bibliograjiiiy. Klkaii N. Adler reports, as a result 
of personal observation, on the (lenizabs of some 
oth(U ancicuit synagogues (Feodo.sia in tlie Crimea, 
Bukb.'ira, 'relicran, Alejipo), in art. ‘Genizab,’ in 
the JE (V. Old). 

Litkratcrk.— Ill addiLioti to the literature mentioned through¬ 
out the art., reference may be made to Marcus Jastrow, 
Diclionar}! »/ the 'rariiuinim, Loudon and New York, IHStV- 
ino:i ; J. Levy, Xeuhehrduichv» und ehaidaisrhes Wifrterlnich, 
Leipzig, ISVI -SW. BaPHKIL 

GERMAN CATHOLICISM Sec Hi.ptscii 

KA'I'HOLICISMUS. 


GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH.- 

See Pbotks'tantism. 


GESTURE.—Sec ll.ANl), llKAD, SYMBOL.S. 

GHAIR MAHDi.—‘Ghnir Mahdi’ (lit ‘not 
[expecting a] Mahdi’) is the name given to those 
sectarian groups in Indian Islam whose a<lherents 
believe that the Malidi {q.v.) — the piomis«d 
Mes.siab of Mie Muslims—has already eoine, and 
that, accordingly, the hopes whieb centre in the 
future advent of such a Divine messenger are now 
groundless and futile. Tlius, in the District of 
Kinnan, Balncbistfin, there still survives the tradi¬ 
tion of an Indian Mahdi, Muhammad of Jaunpiir, 
who, it is said, appeared about the end of the loth 
cent., was persecuted and exfielled from India by 
the orthodox, and, after many wandering.s, died 
in the valley of Ilelinend in 1505. In contrast 
to the orthodox—the Narnftzi, i.e. those who ob¬ 
serve the traditional sa/dCritual—believers in this 
Mahdi call themselves ‘ Dhikri’ i.e. those who give 
preference to a kind of dhikr for tlie ^aldt. Another 
sect of similar character is called ‘ Da’ire wale’; 
they live in the province of Mysore, and their faith 
is bound up with a Mahdi who appeared over four 
hundred years ago. In the ‘night of destiny’ 
{lailat al-qndr), hallowed in Mu-slini tradition,—the 
27th of Ramadan,—they erect a stone-circle (daira, 
‘circular w'all’), within which they perform their 
jieculiar ritual; ami it is from this ritual of the 
dnira that their distinctive name is ilerived. 


Tliese Gliair-Mahdi setTs display an inten.sely 
! fanatical spirit towards orthodox Mu.slim.s, and, in 
fai’t, regartl them as unbelievers. Their creed cruls 
with the words : ‘ The Imam Mahdi has come and 
has gone away ; whoso believeth not this is a ka fir 
and they find support for this article in the hadUh- 
saying, inayi kndhdhaba bi-l-mnhdi Jatmd kafara 
(‘iie who denies the Maluii is thereby an un¬ 
believer’). Sell is undoubtedly right in holding 
that the Mahdist pretensions of tlie lOtli cent. 
A.H. were an oiitcoino of millenarian expectations, 
and purported to h»* a fnltiluieiit thereof. The 
rise of tlie sects wliuht'ius stigmatized all other 
Mn.sliinsna herctii-s the subject of ix fatxm, given 
by Ihn al-Ilaitumi (t A.H. U7d = A.D. 1505) 

against tlu'in, in which he called upon the Muslim 
authorities to take drastic measures against their 
adherents. 

Litkratcrx. —G- A. Herklots, (^anoon-e lilam, or The €ua~ 
touM <)/ the MtHtaulmang »» India .Mailrag, 1 S( 13 . p. ; E. 
Sell, The Faith uf Julain ’i, Loiulou atul MailriiH, U«)7, n. IKi ; 
Rente du motide mtuuiinan, v. ; I. Goldziher, Vorlen- 

umjen rihrr d. Jslarn, lliMdclberg, IDlii, p. 'ZllS (. ; Afimad 
Shihab al-din Ibn Hajar al Haitanu, o/ Fatdm a/ i^adifAiya, 
Cairo, Maiiuaniya Pri^SN, KlUT (a.u.), p. 27 fl. 

I. Goldz.iuku. 

GHATS.— See Rknahk.s. 

AL-GHAZAL1.—See K'l'Hlcs (Muslim). 
GHEBERS. See Gabau.s. 

GHOST.— See Demons and SPiiUTs, Doubles. 

GIANTS. — At the present ilay there is no 
human race of ‘ giants,’ taking that word to de¬ 
note men greatly above the averjige human 
Hlatiire. Tlicre are, indeed, families or groujis 
of exceptional height. In his A nthropalotiiral 
llidory of Europr (Paisley, 1012, p. 1(181.) tiolin 
Rediloe ol)S(?i ves, .selecting Scotland as tlie liome of 
the tallest Eurojieans : 

•The men of the Merue are among the fliieBt in Britain. Frol)- 
ahly the average stature is al>out f> feet 0 inelit-H (l';.V2 milli- 
ineU‘rt<) : tin: lisherineri are not so tall as t he iieasantry, but 26 
of the latter, of jnire loeal descent, who were measured and 
weighed by Dr. Charles .Stewart of Cbirnshle, yielded the re- 
iniirkuble average of 6 feet III) incheH in stature (1784 milli¬ 
meters), and lllli pontuls in weight. Here the weight exceeds, 
though the stature falls short of, (he huge proport ions of the 
men of Balinaclellun in Upper Calloway, who as yet, I believe, 
h<dd the record as to stature among all tested communities in 
Europe.' 

Ah Reildoe places the average height of the 
Ralniuclellan men at 5 ft. 1()’46 in., or nearly 
I7iK) mm., that may he taken an the highcHt 
Btature of any race in Kurope—leaving out of 
considtuation the exceptional canes of individuals 
whose height is greatly above that of their kins¬ 
men. Probably, also, the ligurcH just quoted re- 
iresent the maximum average height of any 
luman family. The Tehuelches of Patagonia, 
although long regardisl as of gigantic stature, are 
now ascertained to jiossess an average male heiglit of 
5 ft. 10 in., or 1778 mm. Some imlividuals among 
them are as tall as 6 ft. 4 in., or 19.‘I0 mm., hut the 
same tiling can he said of other races. The state¬ 
ments made by Bourne cannot he quite ignored, 
hut the subsequent information supplied by more 
accurate observers fioints to exaggeration on his 
part. He thus describes the Patagonian natives : 

‘ill person they are large ; on Hrnit sight, they appear absol¬ 
utely gigantic. They are taller than any other race I have seen, 
though it is impoHsihle to give any accurate desi ription. The 
only standard of measurement I had was rny own height, which 
is alM)ut five feet ten inches. I could stand very easily under 
the arms of many of them, and all the men were at least a head 
taller than mystdf. Their average lieighl, I should think, is 
nearly six and a half feet, and there were specimens that were 
little less than seven feet high.’ ‘ 


1 The GianU of Patayimia : Cajdain Rcmme'i Account of hit 
Captivity atnongtt the extraordatary Sacaget of Patagonia, 
Ixnidon, 1852, p. 2«. 
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It is pOHsil)lo. that at the time of liourne's captivity 
(1849) a Huh-division of the 'rehuelclies contained 
a Ifirf'er pro[»ortion of tall men tfian can now be 
seen in any rata/^onian tribe. Jli.s .statements 
are very exjdicit, and he undoiihtiully indicates a 
race ex<ree<lin;.,'', Ity several irx'hes, the ilalmaclellan 
men rej)ott.e<J to us by Itcddoe, ev(!n if some 
allowance is mad(i for exa^^^eration on the part of 
Ilourne. fn any case,, however, the alle;/ed stature 
of thf>He ratayomians is not so muclj above that 
of normal Kuroiiejins as to entitle them to he 
seriously .Hjiokmi of as ‘^dants.’ Nor is there any 
other human race, existing at the jiresent day, 
which has a griiater claim to that, title. 

There are, however, many individual instances 
of abnormal height in modern times. The laise of 
tile Uussian giant Mac.hnov, who was exhiluted 
in bondon in 1905, is perhajis tin* most striking. 
Although a well-made man, ami free from the 
physical defects which often accompany ‘giantism,’ 
Mac.hnov’s stature reaches the amazing ludght of 

9 ft. li in., or 2819 mm. A famous iiistanee in the 
19th eent, is that of ('hang, tlie (Chinese giant, who 
was 7 ft. 9 in., or ‘2999 mm., in height. Like 
Machnov, (diang was in all other resjiecls normal, 
in mind and body. 'I'lie same eannot he said <d' 
the 18th (rent. Irish giant Magrath, wlio.se great 
luright (7 ft. 5 in., or 2201 mm.) was due to diM(>ase. 
Magrath lived only to (he age of tw-enty-four, and 
he liad tier feerhie intfdlect and figure associated 
with ‘giantism ’ regarded as a disiuise. 

In his hook on Giauta and Dinurfa (London, 
180H), I'Mward .1. Wood gives nuiiierou.s casf's <d 
individuals of giant staturtr in tlu; past. ^'Iius, 
lie refers to .John Middleton, who was horn at 
Hair!, Lancashire, about 1.572 1578, and who was 
(ronunonly called ‘tier ('hlhl (»f Hale.’ Middleton's 
Indght was e.vactly tlu* saim! as that of the 20th 
cent. Uussian Maclinov, 9 ft. 9 inches. His 
portrait is preserved in the library of Urazenose 
(5)Il(rg(r, Oxford. 'I'Ihui (iierc is a fiainting by 
h'. Zu<;<rh(*ro in Hampton (^mrt I’alace, repr«!.sen(- 
ing a native of tlnr Low (’omitrii*s who was a 
household servant (»f IClizaheth of hhiglami, and 
whose li<*ight was 7 ft. G indies. (kmleiiiiiorarv 
with him wa.s a I’icdmontdse sefui by Martin del 
Kio at. Kouen, in 1572, who was 9 feet high. In 
1581, Stow records in his Chronic.le a Dutchman 
whosir ludglit was 7 ft. 7 im hos. 

‘ .JoliiuMH-H (;t)rn|)iii,s Ilcfuiiiis, phvhi' ian to Uio Bi.stfr of Oit' 
ICnini'ror ('luirics v,, in ICh <h-i<iincs .t(ir>iiV>), and 
(/«’ (ii(jniit<miarhia, ut testa tlial, tu- saw a youth nearly t) feet, 
nud a mail almost, and n woman (jnite, Id feid in )iei<ili|.. Tite 
man lived within a few miles of the aiitVior’s own reaidenee in 
Flttnder« ’ (Wood, p. Ut). 

In (ronsidcritig I In* possildlit y of a woman quite 

10 feet in height, one must kccj> in view the 
following statement : 

‘Htrype in his .Wenioi hi/s tells ns that triants were introduced 
into May names, and tliat on .Ma> ‘.’.I’.tli, there was a pame 

h) St. Martin's in tlie Fields (l.onilon) with, nnioiin otlier amnse- 
menla, n'ln'ts, wdiich were in (act men on sliUs’ ( Wood, ]». H4). 
’rids suggests an easy explanation of the great 
stature of the woman referred to by liecaiius, as 
well as of many other nominal ‘giants.’ Never¬ 
theless, it will not ex]>htin every instance. 'I'hcire 
is no reason to suppose, for t?xanipl(*, that .John 
Middleton, wdiosi* portrait is prc.served in Ox¬ 
ford, was anything else t luin a real giant; and, 
although his lieight. was immense (9 ft. 9 in.), it is 
exactly pantllcled by that of the existing Uussian 
giant Slachiiov. 

With the exception of Magrath, the giants here 
cited R|)peHr to nave been ipiite li<‘althv |)(M)[de. 
'Pheir gri'ut stature was not, therefore, the re.sult 
of diseasi'. 'I'o wliat cause was it dm*.? The usual 
explanation is that such abnormal stature is merely 
caused in the same way as any other exceptional 
develo\>m<'nt in the atdmal or vegetable world ; 
that is, by a favourable environment neeompany- 


ing a haiipy (mmhination of elemental forces. On 
the other hand, it is Borrietimes maintained that 
giants and dwarfs, of healthy body and mind, 
illustrate the atavi.stie tendency and actually re- 
pre.sent a rernotf! ancestor behmging to a very tall 
or a very small race. The |>rohahility of a race 
of giants having onim existed i.s strongly advocated 
by Til. Zell, who, indeed, is so firmly convinced 
upon thi.s point that he consider,s it bfjyond disjnite. 
He argues that, a.ssuming the races of average 
height to represent normal mankind, the fact that 
dwarf races nave exi.sted makes the hypotlui.si.s of 
giant raee.s a necessary complement. He points 
to the diseovery of dwarf skeletons alongside; those 
of a larger race in the Neolithic station at 
V^chwcizcrshild in Syvitzerland ; and with th(;se 
might h(! coni])ar(‘d the skeletons found in the 
eaves at. Mentom;, some of Avhicli rejuesent a 
stature of from G to 7 feet, whih; others, of a v'er^'^ 
dill'(‘rent racial tyja*, .show an average height of 
4 ft. G inches. /a'.U furtluT argues tliat, just as 
the folk tales concerning dwarfs are now found 
to have a substantial basis (although with a 
superstructure of fantasy), so the traditions of 
cannibal giants are traceable to an actual race 
of men of primitive ty[)(! wlio practised anthro- 
l<op!iagy.* 

There is, at any rate, no doubt that a belief in 
tin* former exist<*nce of a race of giants i.s very 
wid(!-.sprt;ad, indet'd world-wide. It is (]uit(* j)Os- 
sihl(! that the origin of this bidicf dates from the 
time when two races of markedly dithuent stature.*, 
such as those of (he Menteme caves, w(ue closely 
associat(!(I togfit her. 'Pin* memory of tlu! tall I'ace, 
whose* statun* might lx; increasingly (*xaggerated, 
would live* on among the smaller race, and tlius 
form the basis of many wild and imjiossihh.* tales. 
In some cases, however, the tales are* not rjulie’.ally 
ineredihle. A critical examination of various 
H(‘hr(!W, ( Jree*k, and Latin stories of giants seems 
to disclose nothing more wonderful than exception¬ 
ally tall or strong men. 

‘ The Mijitilaml wero not so tint that th«*ir rorupiprors 

wore tlii'ir clollies,'otisorvpH .1, F. Cainplioll, with rffciciioc to 
fiiiuhaiiritn of Claolir Ii'^ond ; ‘tlioy were not so stroll^^ 
tfiat nun) coiilcl not l>eat them, even h.v wro.stliii^,^ ’ ( 

Talcs of (he West lliijklnmis, liOndoii, IseiO, vol. i. p. x(-iN). 

Hewe* there* is no indication that, the* ‘giants’ in 
questiem were even tall(*r than theii opponents. 
.Another (iaelie name for ‘giants.’ xamhamiich, is 
similarly pointh*.s.s, so far as n/garels st.-iture*. 'Plio 
word sainlianaic/i is derived from sani/i, ;i fetid 
odour, and the jieople so dt*sigmiti‘d obtained this 
name on account of their malodorous habits. 
9 . CL ('amphe ‘11 records a West Highland story of 
a certjiin 'PuairisgeuI Me'»r. whom he. eie'sci ilies as 
*B (fiant of the kin<l ('ailed .samhannich — ttiat is. one who live(J 
ill a (;ave liy Uie sea-shore, the stronttest and coarsest of any.’ 
He adds; ‘ It is ft eoiumon e.\prcsHiori to s.ay of any slroiiK 
offensive smell, rnharhhadh « na saiahanaich, “it wmdd kill 
ttie jjiants wlio dwell in ('.ftves Viy the sea,." '2 
Now, McAl})ine,in \\\)i G<tc, lie Dictionary, translates 
unmhanau'h by ‘ savages,' and quotes a proverbial 
saying in which the worel is introduced ith this 
meaning—‘you would frighten the very savages.’ 
Wi! have here a word, therefore, whiedi in the 
opinion of one scholar indicates a race of nialodur- 
ous savnges, without any refereuee to stature, 
while another seliolar understands that the.se 
savages were giants. Hven the lat(e*r term, how¬ 
ever, does not necessarily imply great stature. 
The lji,rg(e lilock of stone in the island of Hoy, 
Orkne'y, m hieli bears t he popular nnino of * the 
Dwarhe Slone,’ is .so called because it was believed, 
aeeoreiing to one; version, to l»e the luune of a 
dwarf. But a writer of the year 179 ')''* states that 
1 See Zell, Poli/phern «in Gorilla, Uerlin, 1901, pp. 6 
and 10. 

* Tftc Scottish Celtic Ilct'ieiv, Olfispow, 188.^, pp. 02 and 140 f. 
s.I(^hii Hraiiei, Descriptum of Ortney, etc., reprinted at F.din- 
burjfh, l.SS’l, p. BJl. 
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‘the common tradition amon^^ the people is tliat ' 
a giant with hia wife lived in this iale of Hov who ; 
had this stone for their castle.’ Aa the hollowetl- ; 
out chamber, or bedroom, in which this giant was j 
supposed to He, is only 5 ft. 8 in. long, it is obvious ! 
that the word ‘giant’ did not convey the ulea of ; 
a ])eraon of tall .stature, in the minds of the j 
common people. A .similar proldem is presented 
by the^Gaidic word f((/ii/iair, ov fom/i<iir, wliich I 
d. I*. Campla.'ll and other traris}at<)rs of Scottisli i 
Highland tales render by the Ihiglish word ‘giant.’ I 
Tint O Ueilly, in his Iidsh Ji'u.tionartf, deline,s it us ' 
‘a pirate, a .sea robber, a giant.’ The Irish forms j 
of the word are J'ornhor, or foinor, with plural 
fomori. Sir John Khys speaks of 

‘ the/oTfiori. so well known in Irish It ^jend, which, however, 
does not always represent them as ifiants. hut rather as mori- 
sterB.’ He further states: ‘1 reniemher hearing, however, 
years apo, a mention made of the /oinhoraiiih |aii alteriialive i 
spellingj, which, without conveying any delinile allusion to ! 
their stature, associated them with suhterranean places. An ! 
undergraduate from the neighbourhood of Killorglin, in Kerrv, 
hapiiened to relate in iiiy hearing how, when he was exi>loring ' 
some underground raths near his home. )>e was warned by his 
father’s workmen to beware of Utc fomhuraifih.' ^ 

When it is understood thut the ilimensions of the 
underground structures referred to are often .so 
low^ and narrow that large men have <lilliculty in 
entering them, it will he .seen that here, again, 
we have tlie idea of ‘ giants ’ whoso .stature ditl not 
exceed that of medium-sized men. In modern 
Gaelic the word J'ainhcnr (literally, ‘molc-man,’ 
or ‘mole-fellow ’) is used to denote a molc-catchcr, 
farnh signifying ‘mole’; and it i.s not unlikely 
that, in tlie old legends, it was a conl.emptiions 
nickname, given to a race of ‘ mole-men,’ t he 
hnihiers and occupants of t in* unilc'rgrouml dwell¬ 
ings, of w'Jiich numerous spm inicns arc .srill e.\(;iut 
in Ireland and Scotlaml. J>c thi.s as it may, tin* 
foregoing references show that in Scotti.sli and 
Irksli tradition ‘giants’ are frc()ueiitly noted, not 
for their gretit sttitiire, hut as i»eing pirates, sca- 
rohhers, e^ivc.-dwellers, snvages, and oll'cnsively- 
smelling peo]>le. (.'f. Jirt. ('Kl.’l's, Hi. 2 S 1 . 

TliJit giants were regar<le<l in some vague way 
a.s abnormal is furl,her indicated hy 'rcutonic 
references. ’I’lic (.Hd Norse lofmnt uvjotuny .Swedish 
jattCy Anglo-Saxon rutruy Seotii.sh rtxn or (ttiHy 
represent,s a lining whose al t rilmtes arc only partly 
liuman. In the. t ranslations ot the Scandimivian 
Eddas, wliere \A\o jotuns occupy a prominent place, 
tlieii' name is usually rciaicred hy ‘ gi:i.nl ’ (Hat. 
(jiff/is). Hike tin*. Irisli/oamr/., t hey arc assocnilcd 
with suhterranean buildings. ‘ I'Jfmrs lii old dayn 
had wrought i(,’ was said of the umlerground 
housf* wherein 'j’rislari and fsold<‘ lay {'J'nstrem, 

J, 17 ). (Irimm slates tliaf the /c/i/a, ‘ wlien at 
rest, i.s godd liiinioured aial unhandy, hut, when 
provoked, gets wild, spiteful, ami violent’ (ii. o.'fO). 
The j()turi'nui\M’ry or rage of the is .strongly 

Kiiggeslive of tin* ‘ Herserk fury.' Grimm tin t her 
points out (iv, 1441 ) that one ]tas.sagc (Saem.. boo) 
describes Ww jotun as a pithecoid being, ' (Virunnr 
apo, simiarum cognat us.’ i'be Ked Etin of 
Northern Scotland is similarly remembered as a 
savage cannibal, .scarcely buman. Under other 
nHim:s, the ‘giants’ of ’Heutonic and Seandinavian 
tradition are intellectually inferior to men. tlothic 
turnhoy ‘giant,’ being translated by l.alin stiipu/us. 
From many sides, tlierefore, tliere are indica¬ 
tions that dillered from men chiefly on 

account of their more hrntal nature, the nues- 
tion of stature being freiiuently left out of con¬ 
sideration. 

How eomrdex the evidence r<*l.'i.ting to giants is 
may he.st he realized hy examining the data 
brought together l>y .lacidj Grimm. ‘ Pliere is no 
clear line to he tlrawn between giant.s and the wild 
hairy wood.sjirites,’ he observes in one place (ii. 

1 Celtic Folklore, Oxford, 1901, pp. 2B6 and 43ilf. 


Ti.'dH ; while on another \»age (ii. biUH he speaks of 
‘a giautes.s or merwoiuan,’ as though these two 
names were synonymous. Many of his state- 
I ments su))port the view that the giants of Europe 
i Were a primitive nice that preceded ihe modern 
j l'.uro]»t/:ui: 

j ‘ The old giant rare have to give way to ajjricuUurnl man, 
agriciiltiiri- ib an eye-sort- to them’ (ii. /*4C). ‘Kuters of Ue.sh 
Ki'e pla<-e to sowers of coi-ii, lumlers to liusbaiuliui ii. liianls 
eonsider themselves tin- old iiiaslers ot the land, live up i'> tfn- 
easlie. and look down upon tin pcns.vnt' (iv, 

In ptiinting out llieti similarity to the ‘ wild hair}' 
woodsprites.' he fuitlier remarks (ii. ito'd) : 

‘ In Itie woiMlsof the Himrcnlieim Mark are seen the stone seats 
of tile wild folk vvtwi oiiee li\ed there, and tlie print of their 
h.'ind.s on ttie stones. In I In- vale of Oiislem, s.iys Mnchfir 
(j). 137), wilil men have lived within the nn niorv of man, tnitthe 
lireecl has (iietl out since. . . , Tlu-ir slrenj;! h w.u-. jjijjaut ic. . . , 
Their dwelltiikT was an iiiaeeessihle cavern on (In' left hank of 
tlie Ache, at the entrance to the Kliunin, . . , To the iiduihinuits 
of the valley they were rattier fiii-ndly t han otherwise, anil often 
put a (plant ily of hutter and milk liefore tin ir house-doors. 
This liu<t fe.itiin-,’ he adds,* is more of a piece with Die huhits of 
dwarfs and elves than of giants.' 

The mention of the stone scats of those wild 
folk accords well with the ascription to giants of 
numerous stone structures of prmiiti\t' character 
W'hicli are found throughout Eur(>p<*. The names 
Cfittr hurtj, ri.soji, bitrify and Hiniru iroHr, all denote 
giants’ castles, and the Gaelic term cot.vrrt/ 7in Jixn, 
tuund in Scotland, has tin* sjtnn* meaning. It is t)f 
much signitieanee that such names art* sjii'eially, 
perhaps exclusively, associated with huiUiings of 
iheehamett'r known tis ‘ eyelopean,’ in which the 
chief features are : the rudeness tind size of the 
Kf(tries, th<* ab.sctiec of mortar, and the use of the 
‘ false’ arch instead oi the true or ‘ liomiin ’ arch. 
J'lie former is madt* hy approaeliing the upper 
courses of the opposing walls togetber until the 
space h(‘l ween I liem is narrow (*nougb to admit, of 
large tlag-stones being superimposed. Atehi- 
t«*cture of t his kind is found in I’alest im*, Greece, 
Malta,' S.Mrdinla, tin* flaleaiie Isles, and Scotland, 
its most striking manifestation being displayi'd in 
tin* tlirt*e localities last mimed, in the form of the 
m.'is.sive ciicular tow ers known r(*si)cc( i\ cly -is 
)innt<fs (.tr ti Krxifbr, /nhi i/cfs, and firoi /is. No 
fewer than Jo(lO ol tbesi* towers are known to baxe 
<*\isl<*d in Sardinia, and boD in Scotland. Hesidcs 
tln'se low(*rs then* art* utinumbcrcd megalilhic 
.stnictures ttbove and below ground, of tin* same 
g(*in*ral older, not only in t.ln* localities just indi¬ 
cated, i)U(. tbroughont I be ('ontinenl of Europe 
and in tin* Ibitisli Isles. 'rb(*se arc known by 
v;iriou-> naiiic.s, Tbc remaikabh.; cairns, akin to 
dolm(*Ms, which art* found in the pi'ovince of 
iMenlbc, in the Net bet lands, art^ callcil IIhiich- 
brffrriy or J f tno.bexbbii, xvbilc l.bc similar struc- 
fur(*s in North (Jciiiiaiiy ait* known as ‘(Hants’ 
tH'av(*s.’* 'I’licK* is great ditifrciict* of opinion jus 
to t he age of tln*.sc sti uclures, soiin* jtlacing tln*m 
witliin tin* (diristuui era, find others fissigning to 
them a much gn*ater anlitjuit y. 'I'lie eyi lojteari 
huildings in the Ja'Vfintine region are b(*ln*veil to 
date from JDOO II.C. On the other hand, the broehs 
<)f Scotljiud fire tind(*rst.ood to have iu*en built only 
ten or lifteen centuric*- ago. llotb infeia'in t^s nuLy 
ho eorreet, assuming t.bat the more modern struc¬ 
tures were Imilt hy the moiHlied deseendaiit.s <tf a 
more primitive race. I'erlian.s (die most imiiortant 
jioint, in eonnexion witli tlie jires«.*nt theme, is 
thfit in (jre(*ee, Sardinia, (b-rmuny, and the 
liritisli I.sle.s - jfre.snmably elsow hen* The bnilderu 
of those rude stom* slruetiirt's art* often, in popular 
tradition, regarded as giants. Tluit that, word is 

1 llcfcrciice may bt* made to K. N. Ilradley's and the 

MetUierraiii'ioi Itarr. l.t.iidou, 

• Rir an acernmt of t tic- Hunnihi tlrn or /lunrhedden, and of 
Hunen-tolk a-snoi-iated wirb Lliem. (iritiuii (iv. IKIS) refern to 
.JaiiB.seii'H DrriifHrhe ninllu'iltii, jip. 1117-184. <>tiier iiHc-fiil 
rcferencfs arc t'f-rgUHson’s Jiudr Stow Motutinrufif, ijorKbui, 
187*2, and Muriro'B ‘ .Mcgiililhii* Moruimenta of Holland,’ Wi /*r«c 
Sfjc. Antiq Scot., vol. xviii. |l8s:t”b4). 
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not invariably held to denote people of great stat¬ 
ure is siiown by the fact tliat some traditions 
speak of them as dwarfs. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the prevail- 
injj opinion with regard to giants is that they were 
beings of immense stature. It is possible that the 
term ‘ giant’s grave ’ might have given rise to this 
conception. If a long mound of 15 or 20 feet once 
became known as a giant’s grave, then the inevit¬ 
able deduction would bo that a race of men 15 or 
20 f(!et high once existed. Out of this, beings of 
much greater stature and power might l>e evolved, 
in the jwpular imagination. From whatevercau.se, 
the existence of beings of great stature, called 
‘giants,’ was once an article of faith in folklore. 
Innumerahle instances of this might l)e adtluced. 

‘ We are often told,’ aayi Qrimni (ii. 54;j), ’ of two (((ant com- 
radet or nei^fliboure, on adjacent heiKbtfl, or on two sidee 

of a river, and holding converae. In Oaterifotland, near Tunibo 
In Ydre-harad, there wae a jatte named Tumrne ■, when he 
wished to speak to hia chum Oden at Hersniala, two or three 
milea off, he went ti]) a neighbouring hill llogatoft, from which 
you can tee all over Ydre. . . . Two hunea living, one on the 
Kheratein, the other on lioniburg, Iiad hut one axe I)etwcen 
them to aplit their woikI with. When the Kheratein huno waa 
going to work, he ahouted ucroaa to Uomhurg four miles off, 
and hia friend immediately threw the axe over. . . . The hunea 
of the Hrunsherg and Wiltherg, between Oodelheiin and 
Amelunxen, played at bowla together acroas the Weser.’ 

The same kit\d of story is found in other countries. 
In li. Hunt’s Populnr Homances of the, il'e.sC of 
Knqland (L<uulon, 1865, 1881), he sliows that the 
Cornish jmople have parallel traditions, 

‘The giant on the Mount and the giant on Trecrohben Hill 
were very friendly. They had only one cohliing-hainmer 
helween them, which they would throw from one to the other, 
as either required it.‘ 

'Phis is a Celtic tradition, of the Cymric family. 
(Jaelic tradition in Ireland, Man, and Sirotland 
tells a similar story. WhctlxT those immense and 
impos.sibio Ijeings are wholly the croatnre.s of pojm- 
lar fancy, or have liccn gradually evolved from a 
real hasis, is a problem that remains to be solved. 

Although certain localities have received spetdal 
consideration in these r<‘marks, it is not to he 
supposed that the iiuestion can be limiteil to 
those regions, or to Kuro|)e ; for it belongs iiracti- 
cally to all countries and all peoples, llebrew 
referemtes, for example, are in accord with those 
of iairope. 

Cianls in llebrew story are variously known as 
(libborim, Ncpliilim, iLe'jiliaim, Anakim, I'hnim, 
and Zamzuminim. The lirst of these terms, 
Gibborivi, although translatcil ‘giants’ in the 
Soptiiagint, i.s held to mean nothing more than 
‘strong men,’ ‘ luiroos,’ or ‘wnrrior.s.’ JVe/>/ti'lifn 
is a word of wholly uncertain signification. It is 
applied to an antediluvian race in the well-known 
juissage (Cn 6*), ‘ there were giants in the earth 
in those days ’; the wonl is retained as ' Nephilim ’ 
in KV, Most of the English translations have 
‘giants,’ but John Rogers (15:57) merely uses 
‘ tyrants.’ With regard to the Bephdim, or 
Jiaphdim, they are referred to as the descendants 
of ‘(the) Rjuma,’ a Philistine of (lath (2 S 21^“*). 
It is not improbable that this Kapha is merely the 
eponym of the race. During the Philistine wars 
in the reign of King David, the Kephaim tiguro 
prominently, and indeed they are included nnder 
the term ‘ Philistine.’ It is reconic<I that in a 
battle fought hetween the Israelites and the 
Philistines at Gezer, Sibhecai the Hiishathite 
slew Sippai, one of the Kej)haim, ‘and they were 
suIkIucu.^ Again, in a subsequent campaign, 
Elhanan the son of ,Iair slew Lahmi, the brother 
of Goliath the Gittite, ‘ the stall’ of whose spear 
was like a weaver’s beam.’ In a third war there 
ligured another of the Kephaim, ‘a man of great 
stature,’distinguisheti by the ])ecii]iarity of having 
six lingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
who waa slain by Jonathan, the sou of Shimea, 


David’s brother. These three, Sippai, Lahmi the 
brother of Goliath, and the unnamed warrior just 
described, are all said to liave been ‘ born unto 
the Ka[)ha in Gath.’ ‘ And they fell by the hand 
of David, and by the hand of bis servants’ (1 Ch 
20*‘"). David’s famous encounter with (jluliath 
had, of cour.se, preceded the.se events. 

(Jn more than one occasion ‘ the Valley of the 
Kephaim,’ on the Philistian border, to the west of 
Jerusalem, was the scene of conHict (2 S 5**-“). 
This seems to be ‘ the valley of the giants’ which 
is referred to in Joshua (15“ 18‘®AV). ‘The land 
of the Perizzites and of the Kephaim ’ (Jos 17’®), 
an interesting conjunction of names, seen again 
in Genesis (15“), indicates the more iiortliern 
territories of, Galilee and Koslian. The reference, 
however, apparently signilics nothing more than 
that the Perizzites were neighbouns to tlio Kephaim. 
But undoubted kinship is shown in the mention 
of the Krnirn who pnu;eded the Israelites in Ar of 
Moah, on tlie east side of the Dead Sea ; for it is 
stated that ‘ the Ernim dwelt therein aforetime, a 
people great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim : 
these also are accounted Kc'phaim, as the Anakim ; 
but the Moabites call them Emim’ (Dt 2’°'*). 
This statement is repeated, with some amjilitiea- 
tion, in the same eluijiter (vv.^**-^'), where it is 
said of Ar of Moab: ‘That also is accounted a 
land of Kephaim : Kej>haim dwelt therein afore¬ 
time; hut the Ammonites call them Zamzuminim ; 
a fieople great, and many, and tall, as the Anakim ; 
hut tne Lord destroyed tliem before them ; and 
they Hiicceetleil them, and dwelt in their stead.’ 
In the.se references (Dt 2) the AV always renders 
Kindiaim by ‘giants.’ Thus we have the names 
of limim, Anakim, and Zamzummim (pcrliaps the 
same as Zuzim) variously given to tribes of the 
raite of K(‘phaim, or giants, formerly inhabiting 
Southern Palestine, the Anakim occiqiying terri¬ 
tory on the western side of the Dead Sea, and the 
Emim or Zamzummin inhabiting Ar of Moab, on 
its eastern borders. 

Tlie last refuge of the Kephaim was N.E. 
Palestine, in the land of Bashan. At the time of 
the Israelite conquest under the leadership of 
Moses, Bashan was called ‘the land of giante’ 
(Dt:5*“), and the latest rejiresentative of Kejihairn 
sovereignty w'as Og, king of Bashan ; ‘ for only 
Og king of Bashan remained of the re.mnant of 
the Bephaim.’ The great stature attributed to 
him i.s demonstrated in these word.s : ‘ Behold, 
his bedstead was a bedstimd of iron (is it not in 
Kabbah of the children of Ammon ?), nine ealiits 
W’a.s tlie length thereof, and four cubits the breadth 
of it, after the cubit of a man’ (Dt 3"). It is 
worth noting that thc.se dimensions are consistent 
with the licight ascribed toGoIiatli of Gath, w hich 
w’a.s about II feet, or 6 cubits 1 sjian (1 S 17^), and 
that consequently the Kephaim, w hether in Bashan 
or in Philistia, were believed to be of that immense 
stature. In passing, it may also be remarked that 
the iron bedstead' of the king of the Kenhaim, and 
the iron chariots with which their probable kindred 
are credited (Jos 17’"), point to a civilization 
superior to tiiat of the Israelites. The same 
deduction may be made from the statement that 
the Anakim w'ere, as a nation, ‘ greater and 
mightier’than the Israelites, having ‘cities great 
and fenced up to heaven’ (Dt 9” ). The armour 
of Goliath—helmet, coat of mail, greaves, and 
javelin—was all of copper, w ith the exception of 
the spear-heoil, w’hich w'a.s apparently of iron. 
Herein there was no speidal difleience between 
the champion of the Kejdiaim ami his Jew'i.sh 
opponent, who was similarly equipped. Neverthe¬ 
less, the Israelites regarded their giant foes as 

I Unlens the nieaninff be, as many modern ooiximentatora 
think, a Harox>phag'U8 of black baoalt. 
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t»n])erior to theinselveH in several of the qualities 
that imply civilization. This makes it all the 
more difficult to understand how the Kephaim 
were eve?itually conouered and exterminated by 
tlie smaller race. Had the former l>een mere 
savages, tlieir great bulk and .strength would have 
been of no avail if they had to tight against a 
people po.s.se.sHed of superior weapons. Ibit, if 
they were more civilized tlian the Israelites, as 
well as much stronger in body, then the Israelitish 
comiuest cannot be easily explained. It may Iw 
that the great height attribiited to the Kephaim 
is merely an exaggeration of theJewi.sh chronicler, 
anxious to enhance the valiant deeds of his people 
by magnifying the diHiculties which they had to 
encounter. That the Kephaim were oi greater 
stature than the Israelites may be accepteil, but 
the statements as to their height need not be 
taken any more literally than the as.sertiou that 
their cities Nv ere ‘ fenced up to heaven.’ Certainly 
n(» skeletal remains have ()een found, in Palestine 
or else^^here, which testify Uj the past existence 
of a race of me)) standing 10 or 12 feet high. 

It is unnecessary to refer in detail to other 
stories of giant.s, in Scundinjivian and classic 
legend. Of tliese a number are obviously the 
outcome of imagination, such as the explanation 
of an earthquake tts the movements of ‘ a giant 
pulsing under ground,’ or the creation of a race of 
‘ frost giants' to account for the mighty influence 
of Winter. (T., further, the following article. 

LrrKHATiiRE,—Thi« has heeri iiidicaied in the article. 

David MacKitchik. 

GIANTS (Greek and Uoman).—The English 
w’ord ‘giant’ is derived from tlie Greek ylyat, 
plur. ylyai>T(i ; and ylyaurt^ was the name of a 
certain mythological group of beings. There is 
no menlio)) of Gigantes in the Iliad. In the 
Odyssey, the word occurs tliree times. 

(l) In Ud. vli, 6t) the Winjj and queen ol the PhaUke* are 
denirended from a dautfhter of Kiiryinedon, 'who once wa« 
kiiiR of the hiiitfrhlv tii^fanteB; hut he hroujfht hiH infatuated 
people to deslnicliot), and waa himself dcHtroyed.' This 
fen«»lojc\ w'a.« presnmahly Invented cid hoc by the iM)et; It 
■erve« to indicate tliat hiB Phaiaken helonic to the «nnie onler of 
heinu as the tUiraiit-eH The name A'liri/medfm (* widc rulinK’). 
here aaeiR-iied to the (Jiifas-kituf, also l(Kik« like an invention of 
the narrator. The pasNin^ mention of the ‘wickedneHa* and 
‘destruction' of the Oi^rantes implies that a story which hatl 
eolltelhin^’ at leant in romnion with the later Giganlomachia 
waaalrea^ly know n to the poet and hia audience. 

(*.?) Ill Od. vli 2(J1-20(i the kinsf of the PhaiakeB savB : 'The 
jrods are wont to present themselves to us in visible shape, . . . 
without disjfiiise ; for we are near (akin) to them, as are the 
KykIopeB and Uie wild tribes of the Oijiaiito*.' 

(.H) In Od. X. l‘2(i the 1.4ii8trvponeH, a tribe of man-eating 
BavageB of inoriBtrouB aize, are deHcribed as ‘ not like men, but 
like (liganteB.' 

To Llie poet of the Odyssey the Gigantes were a 
tribe dM'cllinp upon earth in the tlistant past; 
they were mortals, but surpassed men in size and 
strength, and stood in close relation to the gods ; 
they were wild and savage in their ways, and, 
having committed sorue great wickedness, they 
were extirpated. 

In the Hesiodic Theoqonxa (1S5) we are told the 
oriyin of the (jigantes. When UranoH (fSky) was 
mutilated by his son Kronos, (laia (Earth), im- 
iregnated by the bloori-droi* M hich fell upon her 
rom the wound, gave birth t.o (1) the Erinves, (2) 
‘the great (iigantes, flashing in armour, bolding 
long spears in their hands,’ and (.3) the ‘ Melian 
Nynipns’ (t.c. nymphs of the ash-tree). The three 
sjHJcies here groiiped together have little in com¬ 
mon ; but they are alike in this, that all three 
rise out of the earth. 'J’he Erinyes (originally the 
angry ghosts of murdered men) Issue froiu the 
earth wliere it has l>ecn ileHled by the sjiilling of 
blood (see art EltmkNIDE.S Erinye.^) ; the lish- 
tree grows out of the earth ; ’ and the (iigantes 

) The fact that spear-Bhaft* were commonly made of ash- 
wood. and vhal the imh-tree wa*. cxmBe<piem.ly, attiwx latetJ writh 
bloodahe<l, may help Wi a<x-ennL for the JuxtapoBition. 
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also sprang ilirectly from the earth. 'I'he con¬ 
nexion of their origin with the mutilation of 
Uranos is, no dojiht, a piece of deliberate systema 
tization. But the notion that the Gigantes were 
sons of Earth stand.s on a difl'erent footing ; it is 
based on primitive folk lore, and forms part of tlie 
connotation tif the term (iigantos throughout all 
later literature.’ 

The notion is allied U» a tradition as to the nrigin of men 
which was widely current among the OiuKm. namely, that 
the first human generation grew out of the soil, like vcgetHbloii 
(cf. PauH. VIII. xxix. 4 ). ThiB Lr.adilioii wa» largtdy overluiil by 
the prevailing tendency to tra<'e buck eacli hniiian family to 
Borne divine ancestor : but the belief jxmisted that at leant 
Boiiie of the (Ireek races were nutciAf/immujit, t.«. that their 
first ariceMtors had S]>riing from the soil ; and the origin of the 
Oiganics waa explained in the same way u» that of otiier primi¬ 
tive racea. A parallel liiBtance may he *cen in the legend of 
the Tlielian Svartm, the men who Hiirnng out. of the earth 
(fully equipped tmr battle, like the Hesiialic Gigantes) from Uie 
dragon’s U-eth sown by Kadmos ; and a variRnt of the Maine 
legend occvirs in the story of .lason. The epithet ‘eartli- 
born ’ was snitiible to the Gigantes for another reason also, 
when they eanie to he i<lent.ifled with personincatioMB of Buh- 
terranean Nalnre-forceH ; but there is no evidenee that they 
were thus regardeil in lleHiod’s time. 

In the prelude of the Theogonia (50) the Mu.se.s 
are described as singing lirsL the birth of the gods 
and the rule of Zeus, and, next, ‘ the birth of men 
and of the mighty (ligantes.’ Tht^ {xiet here dis- 
tingviishe.s the (iigantes from men, and, no doubt, 
took them to he a sriecie.s which liad once dwelt on 
the earth, but had long betm extinct ; so that his 
notion of them is com(»arahle with (hat of the 
‘ Kjice of Bronze ’ described in IVorhs and Days, 
14311. —a race of lierce warriors ‘siirung from 
ash-trees,’ who occupied the earth before the age 
of the Homeric heroes, and perislied by mutual 
slaughter. 

S^) far, we have found no mention of the Gigan- 
tmnachia (‘battle of the CJ igantes’), with the ex¬ 
ception of the doubtful allusion in Od. vii. 59 f. 
But in all later times, the interest in the Gigantes 
centreil in thi.s battle. The story that the Gigantes 
mmle war again.st the gods, and were destroyed 
in battle by their divine opjxinents, was, no doubt, 
told in sonic of the later Ejiic poems wliich have 
perished ; but the earlie.st positive evidence of its 
existence ajipears in certain vase - paintings of 
about 6(X) ii.c. XeiK>()hanes (c. fA'i-riOO n.c. ) 
speaks of ‘ bat tle.s of tlie Titans and of the 
Gigantes, and tales of the Centaurs,’ os familiar 
themes ; freijuimt references to the Gignntomnchia 
occur in the poets from Pindar onwards ; and its 
popularity is shown by the numerous vases on 
which it is dejiicted. But the first continuous 
and detailed narrative of it wliich has come down 
to us is to lie found in the coinpeiidium of myth¬ 
ology which passes under the name of Apollodorus, 
and, in its present form, dates perhaps from the 
1st or 2nd cent. A.D. That narrative (Apollod. 
I. vi.) runs os follows : 

•Earth, in her inflignation at the overthrow of the T'itans, 
gave birth to the Oigantes ; their father was Uranos. They 
were of hu^e bulk, of irreiiHlible strength, and of frightful 
aH)>ect; their hair and beards were long and thick, ana they 
hml ecaly serpent-coils in place of legs. They were produced, 
according to aorne aocounte, in I'hlvgral, ac'xmrrtlng to others, 
in Rallene. They hurled rocks and blaiing tree • trunks 
against heaven. Kminenl above the rest were rorphyrion and 
Alkyoneus. The latter was immortal as long as he fought In 
the land of his birth. (Ho had driven off the cows of the Bun 
from Erytheia.) Now the gods had been told by an oracle that 
the Gigantee could not be slain by goils, hut would meet their 
death if a mortal Joined in the fight against them. Earth, 
informed of this, was seeking a niagic herb, by which the 
Gigantes might ^ secured against death at the hands of a 
mortal also ; but 7>n8, having commanded Dawn, Moon, and 
Bun to withhold their light, gathered the lierb before FArth 
oould find it, and, by thv agency of Athene, summoned (the 
mortal) Heraklee to take part in the fight. Herakioh first shot 


I The Greeks accordingly assumed the name Qigantet to be 
derived from yri earth ’) and y*i'<x birth '). But this ety- 
mologv is inarlmissihle. A derivation from the root of is 

nossible, but ha* not l>een proved (cf. Boisa(y), Diet, ilptnol. de 
la lantjue grety/w, Heidelberg, 1007 ff., p. 147) ; and it Is quite 
as likely that the name is of non-Hellenic origin. 
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down Alkyon»'U« with an arrow ; and, as Jie revived throuffh 
(•.ontaet with the Boil, IJeraklcH, at the Kii;,'i;cHtion of Alheiie, 
drugjred him away <iiit of I’allenc, whertojjK.n he dn-d. J’or|>hy- 
rion uBsailed flerakloH and lleru ; huL ZenM caiiMt-d him to be 
seized with love of Hera, and. wheji he »ou(thl to do her vio¬ 
lence, she cried for helji ; whereupon Zens Btnn k him with a 
I hunderholt, and IlerakleB killed him with hia arrows. Kphi- 
alicM was hit in the left eye by an arrow ahot by Apollo, and 
in the rij^ht eye by an arrow of Herakloa. DioriyaoH killed 
KnrytOH with hia thurH<)H\ Hekate slew Klytion Iwith her 
lorcheal); and HephaiatoH struck down [MirnaaV') with iiitnpa 
of red-hot rneUd. Athene flung the island of Sicily upon 

aa a Hhield Uj protect heraelf in the fight. I'olyhotea, pursued 
through the aea hy Poseidon, had reached the i.sland of Kos, 
whc*n PoHcidoii hi oke off a piece of the ialand and Hung it upon 
him ; Hie little iHland called Nisyros ia the fragment which 
Poseidon flung. JlermeH, wearing in the battle tVie cap of 
lladea (which makea its wearer invisible), alew IlippolytOH', 
Artemis slew [Aigaion the Moirai, [fighting ') witli cluba of 
bronze, killed Agrios aiul Thoon. Zeus mI rm.k and deatroved 
with thmiderholts the rest of the nigantes ; and Ileraklea shot 
I hem all with hia arrows as they were dying.’ 

More wc Imve tliP fully iluvulojied istory of the 
(rif/anfonmrhia—or, riitlier, the dry boiies of it, 
Htn|)|)ed of the jxiuticuil fhjHh and Vtlood. How did 
tills story ari.si* ? d’lie njirrative is hnilt up of dis- 
cie.te eloiiieuts ; luo.st of th(' severtil incidents were 
current separately Ixdore they were inehide<l in 
the Giffayif.otnarhio. Thus, the condial, of Ilerakles 
with Alkyofieus was known to I’imlar {I.sf/un. v. 
d’J, Netn. iv. 27) as an ineident helonjginj; to the 
story <jf Ilerakles, hut uricoiuiccted with the* battle 
of th<! (jlij^antcs, I’indai’s Alkyonetis has not 
•et, hecotne a (Jittas; hut in a lyric frii^nient of 
ater date (lier^jk*, iii, 713), Alkyoncus is called 
‘ I'ldest (*f the (jligante.s.’ I’orpliyrion was in 
corporated earli(!r, for Pindar {rj/th. viii. I2-'17) 
s|ieakH of him as ‘ kiii^^ of the (Jifttintes’; hut, 
sin<;(! the Jiaine, also occurs (Patis. i. xiv. (>) as that 
of a jirc-historic kin^ of a dist-riet of Attica, it 
luay ()(! inferred tluit his le|ren<i also had origin¬ 
ally a separate existence^ Porphyrioii’s assault 
on Hera is a reiiliea of scvcrjil oilier stories (ef. 
Ixion and Hera, Tityos and J.eto, (Irion and 
Artemis, etc.); it may he connected with a state- 
imtnt ^^hi(il occurs elsewhere, tliat Por[»hyrion 
‘was subdued hy Aphrodite’ (.sclioi. Aristoidi. 
Av. 554, 1'252). A combat of Atlnme with Kuko- 
lados is also included in early represcnttitions of 
the batt le ; and in some accounts (e.g, Ii>itrn<Iioiti. 
2S,‘] ; I'iur A'y/v7. 7) Mrikelados is siriclcd out as 
chief among tin* (ligantes, 'I'lie incident of Athene 
Haying her opponent 1’alias and using hi.s skin as 
ii shield is another indejiendent myth, a variant 
of which iipjiears in the stury of the nif/is, as told 
in Knr. Ion, 1)S7 ff. Poseidon’s combat with Poly- 
hot es is Ji local tradition of Kos ; the evidence of 
art-remains seems to show that its insertion into 
the aiqnvtoniachia had already taken jdaee early 
in the Otli century. 

On general prineijiles it may Ixt presumed that 
every (ireek myth was at- tirst known within a 
limited district only. 'I’lte guardijins of some 
sanctuary, or the peojile of some one tribe or city, 
told a tal(‘ alxmt tlieir own special deity or hero. 
Some i»oct embodied the tale in verse, interwove 
it with other tales told elsewhere, and gave it 
wider currency ; the process was repeated again 
and a^uin, with fresh eornbinations, till the local 
t radition heeanie part of tlie common stock of all 
Oreek-speaking people.s ; and the system of myth¬ 
ology .summaiized in Apolhxlorus i.s the final out- 

• On the textual einendationB here ucloptod, see M. Mayer, 
(^lanxfrn , i>. ff 

Tlx* word porphyrion meant a kind of water-hen. Why 
alionid a Giant he no called ? It haa been plausibly conjectured 
that the name is a jio])nlar cornipfion of f’ytj^horion (‘flre- 
hctirer’), ami Hint tlie Giga» king was originally a n-vp<J>opov 
ihoi. a sort of Ih ntiaistoB or Prometheus. The alteration into 
a hintname would Hie more readily suggest itself, because 
s«'\ eral other mythical persomi bore the names of Ijirds ; of. 
K'knos (‘swan’) and hi8 father-in-law Keyx (‘tern’), whose 
wife w-as Alcyone (aAicvi.i*', ’ kingfisher '). Porphyrion and 
Alkyoneus, ‘ Giant Coot' and ‘ Giant Kingflsher,' pair well 
together. 


come (if this long dcvelojunent. Accordingly, we 
may suppose that the germ of the Giijaniomachia 
was a tradition, current in some particular com¬ 
munity, concerning a tribe named (rigantus, which 
lijid in some way offended against the gods, and 
had been destroyed in consequence. Parallels are 
not wanting ; in Arcadia, for instance, a similar 
story was told of the Lykaonidai (Apollod. III. 
viii, 1), and in Bo-otia, of the Phlegyai (Paus. ix. 
xxxvi. 2). How the tale first arose, we can only 
gue.ss. It fiiay be that a race of invaders pre¬ 
served in this form a vague tradition of their 
conquest and extirpation of the indigenous in¬ 
habitants (the eoruiuerors would naturally assume 
tlieir enomi<.*s to be also enonuies ol their gods). 
Or, again, it may have arisen out of a Nature- 
myth—a tale of conllict between the powers of 
light and darkness, or between the benelieent 
forces of Nature and the destructive violence of 
the thunderstorm, the earthquake, or the raging 
sea. We may safely assume that the (iigante.s 
had at hrst no individual names, and were sjioken 
of only collectively. 

But numerous tales were also current concerning 
individuals in human or other 8ha|)e who had 
fought against this or that god. Kach of these 
tales had arisen independently, from Nature-myth 
or otherwise; but any such goil-de/ier was liable 
to be brought sooner or later into the class of 
(iigantes, and thereby made to contribute a fresh 
element to the growing myth of the Gigcmtoniarhia. 
lAir instance, tlie Odijsfieij (xi. 30511.) tells of the 
Aloidai, tw'o monstrous lirothers, naimid Otos and 
ICphialtes, who, while still licardle.ss boys, made 
war on the immortals : ‘ they strove to pile Mount 
Ossa on Olyrnpos, and Mount Pelion on (.)ssa, thiil 
they might gain accc.ss to heaven’; but Apollo 
slew' them. The Aloidai of the Odyssey are quite 
distinct from the (Jigantes ; hut, as they had 
engaged in a similar enterprise, they were sub 
sequently confused with them ; and so w e I’lnd the 
name Ephialtes assijuried to one of the combatants 
in the GigantomncJiia at an early date.* 

Again, the Ilesiodic Thcogonia (147 tl'., 617 If.) 
tells of three monst/ers, sons of Uranos and Gaia, 
named Brianio-s, Kottos, and Gyes, each of whom 
had a hundred liands and lifty heads. Their father, 
PranoB, horrilied at their threatening aspect, 
inipri.soned them beneath tin; earth ; hut, when 
Zeus was engaged in war with the 'ritans, he w’as 
told hy Gaia that the help of the Hundred-handed 
Brothers would win him victory. Accordingly, he 
released Briareos and his brotliera from their 
subterranean prison, and made a comnact wdth 
th(*ni ; and .so, in the eri.sis of the iiglit, the 
monster.s struck in on the side of Zeus and his 
adherents, and won the day for them. 'I’hey 
hurled three hundred rocks at once w'ith theii 
stout hands, and darkened the air with missiles, 
and sent the Titans dowm to Tartaros, and iMmnd 
them in grievous bonds: ‘and there (keeping 
guard over the impii.soned Titans) dwell (dyes, 
Kottos, and Briareos, trusty w urder.s in the service 
of Zeus.’ 

These monsters seem to he [lersoiiiticdtions of 
the forces of storm and earthquake (cf. Earth, 
Earth-GOD.s, § 4 ). d'lu'ir abode is in tlie depths 
of the earth, in w hich they were inijirisorn'd from 
their birth ; they emerge for a moment to light for 
Zeus, and then return to their home in the abyss. 
They side with the sujireme god ; yet a suggestion 
that they were by nature enemies of heaven 
anpears In the statement that Uranos (w’ho is 
ultimately a doublet of Zeus) imprisoned them in 

• It ocriirs (In the form Hipialtex) an the name of one nt the 
Oif^anten on the vase of Cmre. The word itfuaSrrjt means 
' aBsaalUT,’ and wan used l'\ the Greeks In the sense ol 
* iiijfhtmare.' 
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the deptlis. Storm and enrllujuakt*, in fact, admit 
of two different interpretations. They are clearly 
manifestations of conllict between superhuman 
combatants ; but are these terrible forces brought 
into action by rebels against the ruling god, or 
by the ruling ^nnl liiinself against his enemie.s? 
In the llesiodic story of tlte Hundred-handed 
Ihothera, it is the latter notion that ha))pens to 
have ])revailed. 

In the Iliad also (i. 403) Hrian os a])]>ears as an 
ally of Zeus. 

Hera, roseidon, and Athene once snupht to put Zcu« in 
bonds ; but Thetis Mumnioned to his aid ‘him of the hundrwi 
hands, whom pods call Briareoa, but men nanu! him Aipaif)ii ; 
he is miphticr than his father [vi/.. Poseidon‘‘I- And In-tool, 
his seat lieside Zeus, exultinp in hi.s elory ; and the pods fcarr-d 
him. and did not jmt Zeus in bonds.’ The alteriiKlive name 
Aipaioii proiiahly ciiaraeterizes him as u sea-jfod ami earth 
shaker, of the type of Poseidon. 

ri)e Hundred-banded Ifrothers are, in early 
myth, clearly distinguishable from the (ligantes ; 
lor they are neither mortals nor opponent.s oi 
Zeus. Hut, being powerful monsters of like 
nature, they too came to be regarded as (ligautes, 
and tluis Briareos had a part in the (iigantonuirhin 
a.ssieuetl to him. (The earliest certain instance is 
in Kallimachos, Ui/iiiv. Del. 143.) 

Again, the llesiodic Titanonmrhia (.see art. 
Titan.s) had somethiiig in common with the later 
Gigantontarhia, since in both alike there wins war 
between Zeus ami a hostile power. Hence the 
distinction between the immortal 'ritans and the 
mortal Gigantes was often ignored in later litera¬ 
ture! : the words ti.t6.v and yi-yaa came to be used a.s 
equivalents [e.g. Eur. Her. 472, Ijth. Taur. 224); 
and the Hesioilic Titan Koios was enrolled among 
the Giganten (Verg. A'.n. iv. 179; Eropert. IV. 
ix. 4S), 

The connexion of the Gigantes witli the eartli 
from which they had sprung was kept in vi(!w 
throughout the development of the niytli; hence 
some pictures of the battle include a figure of 
Gaia, rising waist-high out of the ground, and 
vainly entreating the gods to simw mercy to her 
sons. 

The inclusion of various stones of singlecombalH 
helped to determine the parts assigne*! to the 
several gods. Zeus holds the central position ; 
among the rest, Atlnme is usually nromineiit; 
I’oseidon also takes a leading fdace ; and the picture 
i.s filled out witl) other ileitie.s. A con.spicuous 
part in the conflict was given to Dionysos, especi¬ 
ally in later times, wdien the warlike side of this 
deity’s character came bo emuliasized. Hut the 
aid given to the gods hy the liait-liuman Herakics 
was, from an earTy date, a f»oint of special interest 
in the story ; and we see liim mounted he.side Zens 
in his chariot, or lighting on foot next to the 
supreme go<l. The leginid of Her.ikles was at first 
a peculiar possession of the Dorian race, and 
remained in the background in the early Ionian 
Epic. In one passage of the Jhad (v. 3.S5-404) he 
is even spoken of in terms of reprobation, as an 
audacious fighter 0(70171 .s7 gods, u’ld is c< 7 Up!ed with 
the Aloidai. If this view him had prevailed, 
Heraklos himself might have come to be included 
in the Inst of the (iigantes. Hut the Dorian hero 
gained recognition among Greeks of nil races; 
and, as it was the special business of Herakics to 
slay monsters and evil-doers, it was natural to give 
him u place in the battle in which a whole tribe of 
such beings was destroyed. I'lius the task of 
fighting the Gigantes was added to his other 
labours, and he became, next to Zeus himself, the 
most prominent of the eomhatants (see Pindar, 
]\em. 1 , 67 ; Eurip. Here. Fur. 177). 

Yet another ingredient was supplied by the 
combat of Zeus with Typhoeus. A passing allusion 
in the Iliad (ii, 782) shows knowledge of this 


myth ; and the com hat is descril>ed in Hesiod 
[ Theng. 820 th). 

After the overthrow of the TiUns. Haia, in vinion will. 
Tartaros, gave birth to Typhoeus, a mighty <ieU\, strong of 
lianil and foot. From his shoulders rose a hundnd M( rin5ni 
liruds with lioking tongues and llre rtasliing e> t'n ; and froiii 
those ticads there issued manifold voiees. now sucti speech u.s 
tfie gods use, and now sounds as of Udlowing hnll and roaring 
lion and yelping hounil, or piercing hisses. And he nuglit itsM 
been king of gtxfs and men . hut Zeus marked the danger, and 
sprang forth, and hurled hii hg^iilnings, and smote tJie monster> 
heads. Typlioeus fell ; luid the flame of the thunder smitten 
enemy of Zeus shot forth ainong the mountain dells of Altna, ‘ 
and tiu* earth ran like niollen nietu.!. Tlius did Zeus hurl him 
down to Tartaros. And troiii Typlioeus spring tlic evil wind- 
storniH which wreck slops at sea. and rum Ihe works of men on 
land. 

Here the narrator i» clearly conscious of the 
meaning of the Nature-myth. Typhoeus i.s the 
tire tieiul whoso work is seen in volciiiiic ei iiptions, 
anti in the hlasfing wimis which were thought to 
he of similar origin ; ami the ilcscription of the 
conflict is prohably ha.scd on accounts of some 
t'rnptionof Slount Etna, transmit ted by the Greek 
colonistN of Sicily. 

The resemblance of tlie Typhoeus ficlit to the 
various comhat-s incluiled in the (Ggnu/oniarhin 
(some of whicli at lea.st had arisen out of similar 
Nature-myth.s) was sufficiently close to cause 
Typlmeus also to he a.sHoi‘iatcd with the Gigantes ; 
ami through assimilation to him ami other such 
monsters the shape and tispcct of the Gigantes 
underwent a change. In the earlier form of the 
myth (Hes, Theog.) they are armed warriors ; and, 
JUS depi(!t(!d on early va.sfi.s, tlicy are imlistinguish- 
ahle in appearance from civilized eomhatants. 
Later, they aj)]*car in the form of savage men, 
clothed in beast-skins, and using rocks and tree- 
trunks in place of weapons. Hut from tlie time of 
Alexander the Great they commonly Like the 
shape described in Apolhxiorus ; head, firms, and 
trunk are human, hut in place of h’gs they have a 
pair of ser|>ent-eoilH. ( rfie serpent form wjis the 
more apjnopriate, because the snake was among 
the Gri'clvs a symbol of the earth and of the powers 
heucath the earth.) They arc Mometimes alrw> 
depicted with wings, after the analogy of the wind- 
gods—which is again a sign of their assimilation 
to Typhoeus, the father of wind-storms. 

Morc<»ver, it was probably through I heir associa¬ 
tion with Typhoeus that the Gigantes came to lx* 
specially connected with volrnnic forces ; and this 
notion led to fresli localizations. Tl>e .scene of the 
battle was commonly placed in ‘ Phlcgra.’ Hut 
Phlcgra {‘ I.and of burning’) was a mythical land 
unknown to geography. Each of the various 
mylhs whicli entered into the composite ]iictuie 
had its own original site, one in Arcadia, anothci 
in Attiira, n third in Enlxea, and ho on ; hut n 
ciirtain con.sensus arosi; in favour of Pallcnc, the 
we-sternmost <d the three Ghalkidic promontories 
on the north coast of the rVigean. W'c may 
suppose that the growing myth wa.s carried to that 
region hy the colonists from (dnilki.s in Euh<i‘a 
who settled there. Gonfiisions IxUwccn similar 
mimes may huv<- helped to fix the site of the battle 
in the Glialkidn; Palle.ne. (A personage named 
Pallas, who came to he imduded ainong the 
Gigantes, was known to hx'.al tuidition in the 
Arcadian J‘allniitioii, in the Acliaiari VrUenr near 
Sikyon, and in the Attic di.strict of Pfdlrnr.) 
Moreover, the ))la(;e was well situated for an 
assault on (,)tyinpos, which st-ixid in full view 
acro.sH the Gul? of Salonika. Thus it came about 
that, at least as early as lIciodotuH (vii. 123), 
Phlegra, the scene of the Gtgantomuchia, was 
identified with I'allene. 

There are no consjiicnous signs of volcanic action 
in Pallene. Hut, through the westward coloniz.a- 

1 The n-arlirig Aitun. here aflrniUi of lUnil.t; but there i« no 
doubt that the thing dew-rihed i« a voleano in eruption. 
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lion, thcOreekH liecamo familiar with two volcanic 
re^^ioMH, tlie nci{^"iihourhoo(iH of litna and V^csuvius ; 
ami the aettJei's accounted for the outbreaks of 
subterrarioaii fire by the fancy that some enemy 
of the ^(als Jay buried alive lameath the soil. 
Tims, in the Mesiodic, Th>’oijo7iia, Typhoeus appears 
to he alr<^a<ly located at Ktna.^ lJut the imprisoned 
monster rniylit e(|ually well hear other names, and 
was often idcntilied with one or other of the 
(oyointcM ; hence C(Uiitis, for instaiice, the statement 
in Apoliodorns tliat Atliene threw the island of 
Sicily on her oj)j>onent Knlodados. The volcanic 
district of the* (hirnpaiiian c<ai.st was, for like 
reasons, rej^nirded as Hie seeneof tUeGif/tiritoninrhid, 
ami the n.aine of Phle^oa was accordinj;ly applied 
to it (I'oly h. ni. xci. 7). 

A^rain, after Alexander’s eomjuests, Llie (Jreek 
‘uni«;rantM carried their myths with them to fresh 
rejtions, and located iminy of thmii in their new 
settlements in Llie Kast. 'i'hiis .Syrian Antioch, 
for instance, developed a local Giffuntomar/ua of 
its own. 

Oii<‘ incident, ui the Oruv.n-Hyrian will Hcrve to ilhistraf <• 

t)>e proi'i'HMof 111 yLJi iiiakiiig. TtienaiDeof thi'oity of Oaiiia.sciiH 
Nounclfd to <lrf«-k cars as if it wi-n* derived from the (Jr. dam- 
('e(jn(|iier’) and anktm (* wine Mkin’): Inmee woh invented a 
flUfUH named AakoH, who waa itlain liy Zeua or l>iony«OH, and 
was flayed hy the vietoriouH jfod to make a wine-Hkm (Phot. 
iiihL .'ilH. l.'i, ed. llekkor, iierlin, 1824-25; Etym. Mmjn., k.v. 
J^O^aCTKOv). 

'riie popularity j>f tlie GiffniUomarhut. was in 
(!rease<l by the readiness witli which the story lent 
itself to moral and fiolitical ap[»ltcations ; for it 
mij^dit serve as a type of any victory won by the 
forces of onUir and l(‘k(itiniate aufhority in conflict 
with lawless violeiiee. ,\ f'ood examphji of sneb 
apjilieations may be seen in the first Pi/thinn Gdf 
of I’indai. Addressing lliero, the moiiareh of 
SyracuHcy the poet (feals wdth llie story of Typhoeus; 
and in his hands the myth beconu's a parable, in 
which Zeus stands for harmonv, and 'Pyphofuis for 
discord, lliero is the huinaii ^eus, whose life task 
is to heat the monster down, and to keep him 
safely bmiml ; that is, to maintain peace and 
prosperity aj^ainst unruly factions within hi.s 
lealm ; to crush the forei^m foes who threatened 
Western Hellenism — the barliarons (^artbaoinians 
and I'drn.seans—find, further (so the fioet hints), to 
see to it that within his own soul, too, the fontes of 
order and harmony prevail ; else, he whom men 
now praise as a kiny might come to find them 
enrse him as a fyrant. 

I’indar eUew heic [Ptfth.xVn. 16)conjdes Typhoeus 
with the king of (he (Jigimtes, Under whichever 
name the enemies of the gods are spoken of, the 
sigiiifieance of tin* story is the same ; and it was 
with some such meaning that the myth of the 
(ligantes was r»*peate<lly eni|)ioyed in ]»laHtic art. 
'riius the Megariuns (c. 55i) li.C.) seniptnred the 
Gignntoniachvt on tlie treasure-house \vhi<dj they 
ilodicated at Olympia as a thank-odVririg for a 
victory over their neighbours of Corinth. At 
Athens, before tlie Persian invasion, the same sub¬ 
ject wti.s already represented in the Hculntures of 
the earlier temple of Alliene on the AKrtipoUs; 
after the Persian war, it was carved on the metopes 
of the Parthenon, and on the sliield of Phidia.s’ 
colossal statue of Athene ; and it was depicted in 
the embroideries of t he roiie which the Atlieiiinn.s 
nresented to the goddess of their city at each 
Panatlienaic festi\ al. The Giqraiionmchia was an 
appropriaUi subject for an otl'ering to the warlike 
goddess, who was prominent in the story of the 
tight : hut, at the same time, the (iigantes might 

^ Th(’ I Nad (it 782) plareH 'ttif lM*d of Tvyliotms ’ In 'tin* lann 
of tin- Arimi," a mythical country, which m Inter times (V’erj;. 
.En. IX. Till) was Rometimea iUculiflcU w ith the ialnitd of Ischia 
off the (’ampi\nian coast. Pitidai (Ej/tfi •. IT, viii. 16, fr. I»2, 
W) namva Kihkm as the hirthylacc of Typhocua or Typhon, 

‘ the laud of tin* Arimi' (i.«. Kilikin ?) as tlio place of his defeat, 
and ('^ampnnla nml Ktna as the plm^ea where he lies ini prisoned. 


I>e taken to represent the I’ersian enemy, and the 
battle-scene served to symbolize the victories \von 
against barbarism and impious presumption in the 
fights of Marathon and Salarnis. A Gigantoivae.hia 
was also consi)icuou.s among the sculjiturcs of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi (Eurip. Jon, 206 ff.). 

Tlie irruption of Gallic lionles into northern 
Greece and Asia Minor in the 3rd cent. B.C. sug- 
gested a fresh application of the .story. Kalii- 
maclios {llytmi. J)el. 174) speaks of the Gauls as 
‘late-horn Titans {i.e. (Ugantes) from the furtliest 
West.’ Attains I. of Pergamon (Pans. 1. xxv. 2), 
after liis great victory over the Gauls, set up at 
Athens four groups of 8eul|)ture, rejiresenting re- 
sjiet-Lively the battle he had won, the battle of 
.Marathon, the Gignntoynarhia, and tlie fight of 
tlie Athenians against the Amazons; thus cou[)ling 
liisown victory with that of Marathon, and placing 
he.side each of them a mythic [uototype. So also 
the Hattie of the Gigantes was the subject chosen 
for the decoration of the monument erected on tlie 
cita<lcl of Pergamon by a succcs.sor of Attains i. 
(c. IHO 11 .C.) to comnuMiiorate the defeat of the 
h.'irharous invaders by the force.s of Hellenic civili¬ 
zation. 'I’liis monument took the shape of a great 
altar ; and along tlie sides of the ree.tangular block 
of building which formed the altar-platform there 
ran a continuous hand of sculpture, over 400 feel 
in length, in whieli all the chief deities of the 
Greek Pantheon wi*re represented, each engageil 
in combat with some special adver.sary. Of the 
(Jigantes, who are falling stricken before the vic¬ 
torious gods, or ollering hopeless resistance, some 
are in wholly human shape, and might he taken 
fur ideali/eii portraits of (iallii- eomhatants; some 
are men with Merjient-legs ; some have wings spring¬ 
ing from their shoulders ; and here and there ap¬ 
pears some more hesti-al monster. 

Keferenee.s to the Gigantonutehia are frequent in 
I.aMn poetry. Horace (fA./. Ill. iv. 42 fh, il. xii. 6 M'.) 
found in it a type of tlie work aiuamipii,sited liy 
.Augustus in suppre.ssing the ariarehy of the Civil 
Wars, and e.stahlisliing the jieaee ami order of the 
Homan Empire. Ovid began a poem on the sub¬ 
ject in his vouth {Amor. ii. i. il). in the last age 
of Pagan literature, Nonnos, in his iJiongsin/ca, 
makes numerous referem^es to tlio myth, ami 
(hk. 48) introduces an ejiisode of his own inven¬ 
tion, in which Dionysos Hingle-handed fights Ifie 
whole tribe of (hgarit.es, hut refrains from destroy¬ 
ing tlicm, in order that something imiy he left for 
Zeus to do; Claudian (r. a.I>. 400) wrote a Latin 
poem on the Gignntomar/iiti, the first 129 lines of 
which are extant ; and a portion of a (ireek poem 
on the same subject has also come down to us 
umler the name of (haudian. 

The Cyclopes {Kg/dope.s), aa described in the 
Odyssey, are giants in the sen.se in which the word 
‘giant’ is used in our nursery tales; hut they 
were not called Gigantes hy the Greeks. The 
story of the encounter of Odysseus with the man- 
eating ogre I'olyphernos is bold in Od. ix. Poly- 
phemos, a son of Poseidon and a sea-nymph (Od. 

1 . 71), is one of a tribe of wild men called Kyklopes, 
who dwell on the coast of some unspecilieJ land in 
the western seas. The Kykiopea are housed in 
caves; they do not cultivate the soil, hut live on 
the natural products of the earth, and the milk of 
their flocks of sheep and goats. They are ‘a law- 
le.ss folk ’; ‘ they have no gatherings for council ’; 
eaidi lives apart, ‘giving law to his children and 
wives,’ and ‘ they reck not one of another.’ So far, 
the poet might be describing a tribe of savages 
(cf. Od. vi. f>, where we are told that the I’liaiakes 
migrated to Scheria, because in their earlier abode 
they suffered from the raids of the Kyklopes, ‘over¬ 
hearing men, who used to harry them ’), But 
I’olyphemos is distinguished from ordinary men 
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by hia hnpe bulk and strenptb (he can lift a rock i 
which could not be moved by two-and-twenty wa*;- 
gons), and it is implied that in place of two eyes : 
he has a single eye in his forehead. 

The Homeric conception of the Kyklopcs per- ' 
sisted through all later Greek and Homan litera- | 
lure; e.g., Kuripides adheres to it closely in his 
satyric drama Rijldopfi. In post-Homeric times | 
the abode of these Kyklopes was localized on the 
coast of Sicily at the foot of Etna (Kur. Kykl. 20; 
Time. vi. 2). A later addition to the tale of l*oly- 
phemos wa.s the story of his love of the sea-nymph 
Galateia, whicli was told in a poem of IMulo.xenos 
(r. 398 B.C.), and may have been invented by that 
poet. 

But the name Kyklopes was also used in a dif¬ 
ferent sense, which lirst occurs in the Hesiotiic 
Theogonia. 7'lie Kyklopes there spoken of are 
three sons of Uranos and Gaia, born after the 
twelve Titans, and before the three Hundred- 
handed Brotliers. The three Kyklopes are named 
Brontes (‘Thunder’), Sterope.s (‘Lightning’), and 
Arges (‘Flash,’ or ‘ h'lashing Thunderbolt’); and 
‘ they gave Zens the thunder, and made for him 
the thunderbolt. They were like to tlie gods, 
except in this, that each of them Iiad a single eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They had mighty 
strength, and were skilled in handicraft’ {Tneog. 
139-146). Tliose parts of the narrative wdiich have 
to do with the Kyklopes are somewhat obscure; 
hut the meaning ajipoars to Ite that they were 
imprisoned beneath tfie earth by their father, 
Uranos (i6. 15411’.), and that Zeus, when about to 
fight again.st the Titans, released them from their 
bonds, and they, in gratituile, ‘gave him thunder, 
thunderbolt, and ligTitning’ (501-506). Armed in ; 
tills fasliion, Zeus warred against the Titans 
(687-712); and it Is in the strength of the same 
weajKins that lie still rules over gous and men (506). 

The Heaicxlic narrative of the Tilanornackia seems have 
tx’en constructed by interweaving two distinct versions of the 
fitory. In one of the two, Zens owes his victory over the Titans 
lo the help of the Hundred-handed MroLhers ; in the otiier, lie 
owes it to the lightning-weuixins with which he is provided by 
tiie Kyklopes. 

The Hesiodic Kyklopes have nothing in common 
M-ith tlie Kyklopes of tlie Odyasr.y, (ixeept that they 
are one-eyed. They are not men, but immortals ; 
they are (leingB of tlie same order as the Hundred¬ 
handed Brothens; and their function is to supply 
Zeus with thunder and lightning. It is [irohable 
that they were originally demons of the lliunder- 
storni, and were at first imagined as themselves 
thundering and flinging the lightning,^ but were 
afterwards subordinated to Zeus the Thunderer. 
The Kyklopes to whom sacrifices were offered on 
an altar in or near the sanctuary of Po.seidon at 
the Isthmus of Gorinth (I’aus. II. ii. 2) were pre- 
sumahiv storm-demons of this kind. 

iiie Hesiodic conception of tfie Kyklopes sur¬ 
vived in later literature side by .side with the dif¬ 
ferent conception of them which is presented in the 
Odyssey. As forgers of thunderbolts, they were 
a.s 80 ciared w'ith Hephaistos, the metal-worker of 
the gods (Orph. The.og. fr. 92, Abel), and were de¬ 
scribed by Alexandrian and lioman noet-s as work¬ 
men em])lov(*(l in his service (Kallim. Hymn to 
Artcviis, 46 11.); and the smithy in which they 
worked was located in some volcano (Lij)ara 
[Kallim. Z.c.]; an island near Lipara [Verg. yfin. 
viii. 416 flf.]; Etna [Verg. Georg, iv. 173]). The 
immortal lightning-makers of tlie Hesiodic Theo¬ 
gonia seem to be confused with the mortal savages 
of the Odyssey in tlic. story that the Kykloneswere 
killed by Apollo, who was angered w ith tliem be- 
cau.se they had supplied Zeus with the tliunderbolt 
with which he sh'w^ Apollo’s son Asklepios (He.s. 
Eoiai, fr. 47, Gdttling ; Fherekydes, schol. Eur. 
Ale. 1 ; Apollod. III. x. 4). 


The Kyklo[>es were also spoken of as the Iniibiei s 
of certain ancient fortress-walls, especially those 
of Tiryiis, Mykenai, and Argos (I’lndar, tr. 169. 
Bergk ; Kur. /{ere. Fur. 15, 944, Jph. Aul. 15(H> ; 
Strabo, viii. 372; Fans. ii. xvi. 4). As the walls 
of Tiryns were constructed of huge blocks of stone, 
it was natural to assume that their builders were 
beings possessed of move than human strength ; and 
the notion that tlie.se builders were the Kyklopes 
may have been suggested either by the Homeric nar 
rative, in wdiicli the Kyklons Folypbemos heaves 
vast masses of rock, or by tlie Hesiodic conception 
of the Kyklopes as .skilled artificers. 

The origin of the name KykIope.s is unknown. 
The Greek word kyklops might nn'an ‘round-eyed ’ 
(it was used by Farmenide.s os an epithet of the 
moon), blit this meaning is not sjiecially appro¬ 
priate either to the one eyed Folyjiliemos ot the 
Odyssey or to tlie one eyed liphtning-makers of 
Hesiod'. As to the notion of a ladng with one eye 
in his forehead, <‘oinpare the description given by 
I’ausanias (li. xxiv. 5) of an old statue ol Zens in 
the citadel of Argos, which had a third eye in tlie 
fori'head. Tliis may have been a statue of a 
lightning-god ; and it is jtossible that tlie go<l 
wliom it represented may have been originally 
called ‘Kykiops,’ though in later limes it was 
.suppo.sed to Ik? a statue of Zens. The ‘ one-eyisl 
Arimas[K)i’ of Aristeas (.Eseh. Prom. Vinet. 
Herod, iv. ‘27) are comparable rather with the 
Kyklopes of tiie Odyssey. 

‘it may he conjectured that the name Kyklopes 
was first used to signify demons <»f the tlinmler- 
storiii, and that the poet of the Odyssey (or some 
earlier storv-t<dl(;r whom he followed), working 
into his narrative an old tale of an ogre outwitted 
and hliiuled l)y a hold and cunning Ikmo, imule the 
ogre a member of an imaginary tribe of savages, 
and transferred to this tribe the name of the 
storm-demons. 

Among th<» many repri'siTitniionH of the Ciijantomarhui in 
art, the following are rioleworlliy ; tonic Amphora 

from Ore, Louvre (Owrlieok, Kuiutim\/ih. Atla», l.elp/ijj, 
IK7'.’-Si>, Taf. iv. 8) ; Mfgurian TreaHury at <Hympiii (tJ. Trvu, m 
(^urtinM Adler, Oli/tnjna, 'lexthand iii., Herlm, 1H117, pp. 6-16, 
and T.afcll.and iii., Taf. ii., iii.); Vase of ErginoB, painU-d by 
Aristophanes, Berlin, ‘ZMl (tierliard, Or. uiid ftr. 7 riiiksch. 
ii., iii.; OverV»e<:k, v. 3); Amphora from Melos, lx>iivre 
(UavaisHoti, Monuiruinti grsc», Paris, 1876, iv. ; JllS iii. SIS); 
AlUir frieze of f>ergamon. Berlin (I’lmiiHl.ein, tier 

Skvlpturen arts Pergatnon, Berlin, iHe Sknlptnreit ties 

Pe.rgamtm-MiLserimn in Ph(>to<iraphien, do., 1U03 ; Bontroinoli- 
Colligtion, Pergarne, Paris, lltod, cl>. 6). 

LiTKKAimiK.~M. Mayer, Pie Giganten unci TUanen in tier 
antiken Sage und tirirtsf, Berlin, IH87 ; Preller-Rohert. Or. 
JUglh<>l.*,do. 1887, i. fi.S-78 ; F. Koepp, de Gigant<nn(ichur m 
p<it'se(i.<t arti-scjue vxonrnMntis usri, Bonn, 188.3; J. Ilherg and 
E. Knhnert. ‘(liganten,'ii» Roieher, 18H(i; L. R. Farnell, m 
./ns iii. .Sm, iv. 122, vi, 102, vii. 261. On the Kyklr)|>es, ste 
W. Maniihardt, A rtf. und t'eLdculle, Berlin, 1877, pp. 

10.3-112. 'W. BCOTT. 

I GIFTS (Frimitive and Savage).— i. General 
' conception among’ uncivilized peoples as to the 
} nature of the transaction of giving. -(I) It has 
1 commonly been assumed that the ' presjmts ’ of 
I savages and harltarians are the ontoonn* of the 
I same fceling.s and intentions as those of tlu! modern 
' man. Our act in giving is (in theory, at all events) 
an act of snoritarieous bounty without thought of 
a return. It springs from good-will, or generosity, 
or gratitude, or sympatliy. But with the primi¬ 
tive man it is otlierwise ; and of him we may 
say generally wliat has been said of the western 
Eskimos, that of a free and disinterested gift he is 
absolutely ignorant.* 

(2) Of course, there are exceptions, real or 
a[)parcnt, to l»e found. 

1 .1. .SiiiijMion. ' OhHcrvalionfl on the W. Ksrpiimanx and the 
Country they inhabit,’ In Fvrther Pajtrrs relating to the recent 
Arctic 'Expeditions, presented to both lioustL oj Parliament, 
January IHbb, Ix>nd<>ti, 186.6, p. fr26. 
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Thus I'arry > U^lls us that on one ofi-aMion he received a 
present from a ^^rateful Kskimo, who looked for riotliiiij; in 
return, alLhou;;;lj to ^cive a coufiter t'''ft was the fi/ihitual prac- 
tine of hiH ptnqile ; and Ilowitt ^ says of tf»e l*ieri that tfiev made 
presenlM to a wliite man whose acivonacy fiad suveii tfm life of 
one of tfieir irihesmen. I' ltiscli •' slates exjirossly of natives on 
llie f)ankM of tlie (.'aprivi Uiver that they expected no return for 
tfjeir prese;it« of foo(i ; and von ,Sief)old ■* ifives a similar account 
3f the Ainns of Yezo. Tfie Aleut, if he niukes a present, even to 
a wealthy Juati, is said to expect no recompense;*’' and, atiiontr 
tlie lianaku and liaimkii, Lfie donor can demand a counter ^'ft 
ordy when he is poorer ifian the recipient,« Amonpf the Ifoitos 
ami AltVHHiniatiM, a jrift called rmijhetol hy tfie former and 
kalatha liv tfie latter is to a relative impoverished or 

mined hy war, on coiidilion that the donor may recover it if he 
falls on evil days, or if the recipient recovers his position.7 
A^uin, It IS not iinnsnal for a tril<e on tfie occasion of u visit to 
a friendly trihe to make ])re,scnts ; and of this we have an 
itiHtam'c in the ('ift-dnnce of the Wiiitun.** lint it is to fie ke]it 
in V icw that the jiift-dancers receive similar gifts when the visit, 
is returned. 

(.'{) J’tirt lier, it i-std Im olincrvoil tliataiiion^st infiiiy 
|»e<»{ilt!s—-tlui Yjili;tati of (uipe Horn,” for exaiiinlo, 
and Hoinci of tlu; natives of North — 

till! distrilmtor, in Hhaiing food, kt;tip8 little or 
notliiii” for liiniHelf;" and it is a eoininonplace 
that tlie rn<l(!Kt .savadr i.s <jften nrofu.si! in liifs ho.spi- 
talitv, wliicli tre<inently inclndeH a )nti tiiif; 
hiH truest, it may l»e in the form of provisions for 
his journey (set* '3 (9) Ixdow, and art. Sthangkhs). 
iJiit it does not follow that such eonduct is tlfie to 
a sjiirit of uriscllish liherality. For, when; the 
supply of ftiod is uncertain, juid procurahle only 
hy the joint, exertions tif the coiuiminity, it is not 
unnatural that lit; who has a .sujieilluity will 
on t he undtustaiulin;^ that he will receive a return 
when he letiuiit's it.*^ And, whert* there is no pro 
vision for pulilit; entertainment, to travel, t'spetu- 
ally if the ((iuntry is insecure, would he highly 
dau^ei(.ius, if not impossilile, were it not for a 
liospitality hased upon the experience that ‘he 
who i.s the lio.st. to-day may he the j^uest to¬ 
morrow.’ 

(4) In the va,st majority of instances, however, 
the ;j;ift is }.dven on the understfindino or, at all 
events, in tlic expectation that the reeijuent will 
make a return, either by j'ivine .somethin,o, or by 
doin^; or absliiinin^ from doin^ sometbinjii.“* 

2. Return in the form of a material thing.— 
(1) ’I'he New Zealander .soim-tirnes ^avt; away 
every article which he jioSKessed ; hut he always 
expi*,cted au e(|uivaleut, and frequently, like the 
natives of'I’ahili, dropped a hint of wluit lie w'anteil 
in ret.urn,'*' 'I'lie Vahdan are ready to .share what 
they have with others, 'I’liey desire to pos-sess in 

1 .Itriini. of a Si'cuiid I'oi/ngr, Lomion, lS;i4, p. ‘.JfrJ, 

2 Sdt. J'ri/ii's 0 / S. K. A ut^lrah'ii, London, inni, p. .•{‘.'‘2. 

2 Satnotijdfirten, lirimm in Kniser \\ ilhrlins-Ijand, etc., Leip¬ 
zig, USHS, p. 

4 Aijipoii, l.cydon, ii. ; cf. A. von KruacuHterii, 

\'oya(ie round the World in the Vearii iStfTi-C, London, 181S, 
ii h,‘ 7f.. 

8 W. It. l>all, Alaeka and its llesnurces, Uoston, 1870, ii. .Sflfi. 

• S. K. .Slciimtctz, ilechtsrerhiiKiiisne inni eiiujeliorenen t’olkern 
irt A/nkd nod ()zeunieH, Mcilin, nui.:, p. .Mi. 

7 W. Mnn/.inircr, UeOer die Sitten und liecht d. Winter¬ 
thur, p. 7-2. 

•^.S. I’owcrs, * Tribes of Oaliforntu.’C’foi7ri7in(io7ni to .V. A 
riin lilhiinlnin/, Wnslijnj^-toi), 1877, iii. .'l.'iS 

T. Itridgcs, Mirursct coutumes des Fufyiens, Ir. P. IlyadeH 
(/rs’Al.SSl). j). 182. 

O'C. LnmliolLz, Amoti^j Cannibals, London, 1881), p. Ufa. 

n (If. VV. (J, Hiitnner, ‘The Yakuts,'/ xxxi. 111)01] 08 f. 

12 Parry, p. fi'Jfi. 

E. Wosterniarck, MI, I/ondon, 11)00. i. 081 ; see llannteaii- 
Ixttourrienx, La Kiibijlic el Irs i'on1tniirt< kahj/les, Pari.s, 1.872-78, 
11. 44; D.Cratitz, The ll istnr\f of lirerolood ,V,\y,zAf., Lomion, 1820, 
1. 172 f ; K Nansen, Eskimo idle, Kng tr., f.omlon, IsO.'t, p 117 ; 
W . l uett , ind. Tribes of (iujana, t ,o\\do\\, 180S, t>. 847; T M 
Winterboltom, A ('.■omit of the Sat. Afnean.^ 10 the yeitjhbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, l.ondoii, IS0;>, i. 214 ; \V. H. i.nd K. 
ttoutledije, M'if/t a Prehistoric People : The .ikikui/u of liritiah 
Fad /1/nrii, Lomion, IDIO, 240. 

)4 Cf. VV. .tettC, ‘On the Medicine-Men of tlu* Ten’a,' JRAI 
xxxvii. 111)07] 107. 

)® ,1. 8. I’olark, Manneri and Customji of the Sew Zealanders, 
London, 1840, ii. lf)7 f. 

i« E. Short Ituid, Treui. and Superstitions of the Sew Zea¬ 
landers, London, 1854, p. 190; J. Cook and J. King, .4 Pfij/ous 
to the Pacific Ocean ... in the Years 1776-Sl, do. 17s4, ii. 7;{. 


order to (five.^ At the same time, they know' that 
they will be well repaid by counter-gifts.* In 
these circumstances, it is not wonderful that mis¬ 
understandings frequently arise with strangers 
who imagine that they have purchased some 
article for a trifle, while the natives think that 
they have given a present for which they have not 
received an adequate return.® The case of tiie 
Andamanese is similar. Among them visits are 
usually the occasion of an intercliange of gifts, 

‘the hoata taking the initiative ; and a. fracas not Infreiniently 
eiiauea, for donor and recijiient are not always of a mind as 
regardg the relative value of thoir preaentB.’* 

In Amhoyna, the recij»ient of a gift says, ‘ Friend, 
you have given me this ; with what .shall I recom- 
[lensc you ? ’'’ ami a note is taken of the gifts 
received at a funeral ceremony, so that, when the 
donors die, like gifts may he given in return." 

‘'J’hcy [the iiativcMof Rotuina] have the/oitnero. If a man, 
nay, w.Luls a pig for a feast, he goes to another who has plenty, 
and .a-sks him for one. He cannot well refuse, hut In liia turn 
is enlilh d 1,0 ask for Bomething at some future time.’ 7 

Agniii. the Drumnioiid Islauders 

' Hei-med to have no idea of receiving anything as a gratuity, 
Inu instantly made a return of something for whatever was 
given them ’ ; 

an<l tlie inhahitants of other islands of the Kings- 
mill group 

‘never fniy or sell, hut, if any person desires an article which 
another fius, lie asks for it, and, if not too valuable ore.steeined, 
is seldom refuHed. It is the gr*neral understanding tliat such 
favours are to he returned, ami that the request slioiild only be 
made liv persouH who cun afford to do so.’" ‘ “ (Jive ” and " give 

hack ” make tlie longest friends, if there is luck withal . . . gift 
alwa.VH looks for return.’') 

The ‘ potlatch,’ or gift-festival, prevails among 
all the c.oast tribes of liritish Columbia. Hy «• 
well-under.stood rule, which has the force of a law 
of honour, every recipient of a gift is hound to 
return twice its value at some future day ; and in 
this reiiayment his relatives arc expect.ml to a-ssist 
him ; they are, indeed, deemed to he his sureties.^® 
So, too, among the K-skiinos of Point lianow, on 
the occasion of high festivals to which neighliours 
are invitiul, gifts are exchanged, especially among 
the wealfhy, in expectation of a return." 

Similar acinmnt.s are given of the natives of New Caledonia,)2 
the Marshall and (.Caroline islanders,'4 the Samoans,'S the 
eastern islanders of Torres Straits,the Tlingits and IIaidaB,)7 
the Salish und l)6ne,)*' some of the Indian tribes of North 


1 11 vuder- OeuiUer, .4/..s.n.ui scicntijique du Cap Horn, liiSltl, 
IS.HS, I’ari.s, 181)1, \U ‘21;$, 

3 Itridge.s, pp. 17i), 182. 8 Hvades-Deniker, vli. 243. 

4 E. 11. Mull, On the i.tripinal Inhabitants of the Andaman 
Jslatids, l,ondon, ISS;!, pjt. 27, 120, 17*2, 

" llierlel, Pe sluik- en krueshiiritje rassen tnsschen Seiches en 
Papua, Hague, 188(1, p. 4,1 ; see p. l;)2 ob to Watabda l-slarids, 
and 11 . 371 us to Leti. Moa, ami Lakor. 

0 lb. p. 80, 

7 ,L Stanley Gardiner, ‘The Natives of Hotuma,’ .tAI xxvil. 
[1898] 4 08. 

0 C, Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S. FIxplorijnj F.xpedition dur- 
ino the Years fstW-/,*, London and Phila<leljihia, 184.5, v. 49, 89. 

» VigfnsHori-Powell, Corjnu Poeticum Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 
I, 12. 

£1. Hale, liemarks on the Fthnol. of British Colinnbia [in 
Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
. . . in l.WO], I,ondon, 1891, p. .5.50 f. An account of the festival 
is given at p. 688 IT. See also M. Macfle, Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia, London, 1H0.5, p. 429 f. ; C. Hill-Tout, British 
N. America: i. '’Hie Ear West—The Home of the Salisli and 
D^ni;,’ London, 1907, p. 155; J. O. Erazer, Toternistn and 
Exoijamy, Ixjndon, 1910, iii. 262, 804, note. Note the custom 
of exchanging food practised by natives of islands in Torres 
Straits (/i‘< 7 >orf«o,)^ the Cauihr. Anthrop. Kxped. to Torres Straits, 
CaniJiridge, 1912, Iv. 310 f.). 

)) Report of the Internal. I'olar Exped. to Point Rarrow, 
Alaska, Washington, 1885, j). 41. 

)'*'C. I.ainbert, ‘ Mmurs et svijierst. de la trihn Helep (Nmivelle 
CalMori'e).’ Les Missions catholiiiucs, Paris, 18 - 21 , .\ii. :i^0. 

13 J. Kohler, * Rechtd. Murschallinsulaner,’ Z. VR H’ xiv. (Stutt¬ 
gart, 1900) 440. 

14 L. 11. (Jnlick, ‘ Micronesia,’ Nautical May. and Naval 
Chrm., iKUidon, 1862, p. 180. 

ifi Wilkes, ii. 127. 

1® Reports of the Cainbr. Anthrop. Exped. to Torres Straits, 
Cainliridge, ukiS, vi. 118-119, 186 f. ; see also J. Kohler, ‘ itcchl 
d. £‘apua«,* ZYRWxW. 11000) .'170. 

17 J. Kohler, ‘ Uechtsvergloiehende Skizzen,’ ib. vlii. (1889) 86 

w O. Hill-Tout, 160. 
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C*rolina,l the Wanika,^ the Wanianiwesi.S the Masai,* and 
the Saiiioyeds.® 

(2) Very frequently a small present is ^'iven in 
the hope of reeeivin^^ a lar^^e one in return—a 
practice which illustrates the point of the saying 
‘ henelicia non obtrunduntur.'® In Nigeria the 
present which the king serids to the stranger is ‘ in 
every case to be regarded, not as an expression of 
good-will, but as the formal demand for a larger 
present’;’ and Livingstone® speaks of the prac¬ 
tice near Senna, on the lower Zambesi, of making 
‘a very small gift, which is to win hack to the 
donor at least twice its value.’ If a native is 
asked to sell some article, lie declines on tlie 
ground that it is sequnti~'\t is not for sale, it is a 
compliment. The Ohihoque ‘are in the habit of 
making a present and demanding whatever tliey 
chouse in return’;® the VValikiacums offer pres¬ 
ents, expecting three or four time.s their value in 
return. 

(y) V\’’hile the donor always expects a return, he 
does nut always stipulate for the precise shape 
which it sliall take. Thus, at Wytooliee—an 
island of the Paumoto group—the inhabitants 
accej)ted with gratitude and delight anything 
given in return for the articles taken from them ; 
and, althou'di the Hakairi exchanged the special¬ 
ties of one uistrict for those of another, thej^ knew 
nothing of the practice of bartering speidfic article 
for speidfic article.^* Sometime.s tire savage throws 
out a hint of what lie wants ; “ ami sometimes 
nothing else will serve him hut the article which 
has caught his fancy. In many cases, he is said 
to give some product of liis industry or skill 
—the result it may fie of the labour of months 
or years—for a mere trifle ; while instances are 
not wanting of his shrewdness in making a 
bargain. 

As to the mivagp'fi ignoratioe of or indiftercnce to value, aee 
J. Viehe, Dir OiKiherriij, ap. .S. U, Slcinim.U, p. ;U‘.! ; (1. K. <le 
Ovicilo, Uiat. nat. ft pihi. (Us Indeg, tr. J. I‘«deur, I'aris, 15.')6, pt. 

. Ilk. V. <ray>. iii. p. Hxi ; 1), CruriU, i. IGl ; li. Schomburgk, 

don, 18U7, p. ‘.;77 f. ; (>. Dapjujr, Descr. lU VAJrirpu, Au»8terdam, 
1(WS(), p, ;(SP ; O. W, Stow, NatiM liaces of S. AJrica, London, 
lilOf) p. ‘.'.'id. S (‘0 also It. C. Tcnipln, ‘ llnginniiigH of Curreney,’ 

JA1x\\k. (IHdIM Ni! f. ; F'. SchiilLze, I'si/ctml. der Naturvoiker, 
Leipzi|^^ 1900, ji. 'il.MT. ; J. Kohler, 7A'JHV xxii. (11)01)] ‘Zl)8 ; A. 
Surtoriuh von Walt ershausen, ‘ l>ie F^ntsUdiung d. TauschhandidB 
ill PolvneMion,' '/.rUschr, /. Social- und Wirlkscha/lsife»ch. iv. 
(Weimar, 1896] 61) ff. 

(4) Thus this iirirnitive practice of exchanging 
articles jiartakes in some cases of giving rather 
than of bartering, and, in others, of bartering 
rather than of giving. On the v hole, it seem.s best 
to regard tlie transaction as one of mutual gift, 
for the amount given is by no means exclusively 

1 J. [..Jiwson, Hist, of Caro/ina, l.ondon, 1714, p, 232. 

3J. L. Kiapf, Ti-avi'ls, Hr searches, and Missionarj/ Labmirn 
drtring IS Years' Residence in East Africa, Lomlon, 18(10, 
p. 150. 

8 J. Kohler, ' L)aa Banturecht in UsUfrika,’ ZVRW xv. 
(1001] 46. 

4 M. Merker, Die Magai, Berlin, 1904, p. 206. 

Dp. von Stenin. ‘ Gewohnhritsn < Id (ler Sainojeden,'CHoNoi, 
lx. IlSOl) 187 ; Bee alfio P. W . I.:uie, Muilrm Egi/ptiuns, London, 
ISOO, re]ir. from the 3rd cd. ISl'.', pj). is; f., 263. 

8 See R. .M. Meyer, ‘ Znr Oe«eh. do« Schenkens,' Zeitschr. fur 
Kullurrjcsch. v. {1«97] 25. 

7 C. H. ItobiiiBOn, Ei/jeria, Our Latest Hrotectorate, Ixuidon, 
1900, p. 08. 

« 1). and C. Living-Stone, TVarr. of an Exped. to the Zambesi 
and its 'I'rihutaries, ISbS-d/., Lomlon, 186;), p. 37. 

6 1). Livingstone, Miss. Travels and Researches in S. Africa, 
Ijondon, 1857, p. 348. 

10 M. LowiH and W. Clarke, Travels to the. Source of the Missouri 
River . . . in the Years IsOU-fi, new ed., London, 1816, ii. 371. 
Other inHtJinces are given by Ilamilton-OnerHon, Tlse Siieni 
Trade, F:dinbiirgh, 1903, p. 19. 

o C. Wilkee, i. 3‘22. 

12 K. von den Steinen, Unter d. Naturvblkem Zentral-Bra~ 
giiiens, Berlin, 1894, p. 3.34. 

1* K. Shortland, p. 199 ; Cook and King, ii. 73. 

1* A. Rosa, Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or 
Columbia River, London, 1849, p. S‘23 ; B. Spencer, llvm Exped. 
to C. Austraiia, London, 1896, pt. iv. p. 35 f. 


det<irniined by purely commercial considerations.* 
See below, 5 ( 1 ). 

3 . Return consisting of an act or of an absten¬ 
tion from acting.—( 1 ) We come now to the .‘-;econd 
clas.s ot in.stances—those, iianioly, in which the 
recijiiimt makes a return, not by giving something, 
hut by doing or abstaining from doing something. 
It is stated to he ‘ the universal custom of the East 
for none to present himself liofore a sujierior, more 
especially the king, without a present.’** Free¬ 
will oflerin‘'s were brought to the chief buns of old 
(iermany; ® and a similar practice prevailed in 
Mexico, and among the Chibchas, and has been 
observed in Tahiti and Fiji,* in New Caledonia,® 
among the Monhuttu,*’ and in Sumatra.’ On the 
Lucalla, each district from which repre.sentatives 
attend the fair must give a pre.sent to tlie chief 
within whose territory it is held." Very freciuentiy 
the protection of a king or headman, and hi.s per¬ 
mission to enter the country, k) trade within it, 
or to leave it, mn.st he piircha.sed with gifts (.see 
art. Stkancskks); and it has been observed that 
the stranger may have le.ss to sutler from beggars 
in a desjKitic than in a rejmhlican country, it 
being presumed that on his first arrival he had 
satisfied tlie greatest beggar of all—namely, the 
king.® 

It may !)e notod by the way, that of the preHcots, of which 
the original piirpoBv wnw lo Hei'urii the protection of a Huperior, 
many lose in coiim- of time their volunUiry clmracter. In 
Fiji, forcetl prc.-^cotn were made to vnsus by tlieir bouts | ami 

on viHiting expect to receive large presenia from tbeir enter¬ 
tainers, the revenue they derive being really a Ux.i8 Spencer 
poinui out Itiat, where the political bcjid UBHumes «mver»al 
owncrahlp, he recompenseH hi» «iil)ordiiial»-H by giving Lfiem 
gifts.)* Thus, lih< rality is expected from the chief ; so that, 
among the AbiponeH, for example, he must give w hat he has, 
even when asked for t he garment on his hai'k.lD * We still have 
in vails and Chrintmas-boxes to Hervants, etc.., the remnants 
of a system iimler wdiicrh fixed reimincratinn was «>ked out by 
g'rnt nities—a Hystem itself sequent uiion tlu- earlier system under 
wliicl) gratuitit s formed the onl\ reimnieration.’ The system 

Ml 

ed rat-e, 
xpecta- 

( 2 ) No one consults a projilict,’" or a priest or 
pricste.ss,*® without giving presents ; and, in New 
(luinea, tlie Toaripi tribesmen obtain the prayers 
of the sorcerer by means of gifts.‘•*® If haiiiuiaM are 
not growing well, the Murray Islander takes some 

• See W. Cunningham, An Essay on Western Civilization in 
its Economic Aspects (i. ‘ Ancient Times’), Cambridge. 1898, 

p. 26. 

2 A. II. L. Heerco, Ilistor. Researches into the Politics, Inter¬ 
course, and Trade of the Principal Rations of AntUmity, Ox¬ 
ford, 1833. i. 412; cf. .Ig 3>7, 1 K lOi", Pb Vld". 

^Tac. Orm. 15 ; see J. driaini, Deutsche Rechtsalterthumer^, 
Oottiogen, 1881, p. 24.5 f. 

* Avithorities in II. Hpencer, Principles of Sociohxjy, [.oiidon, 
1879, 5 30!». 

D V. de Rochas, La Fouve.lle CaUdonie et ses habitants, I'aris, 
J). ‘351. 

« Emin Pasha in Central Africa, tr. Mrs. R. W. F'elkin, 
LoikIom, 1888, p. ‘205. 

T W. Mursilen, 7'he History of Sumatra, London, 1783, 
p. 275. 

D H. von Wissmann. Mu Second Journey through Equatorial 
Africa, London, ISOI, p. I2(>. 

2 J. L. Kraj)!. pp. 27;i, 310. 

!•) .1. E. Flrskine, Journal of a Cruise among the Islands of the. 
Western Pacific, l,ondon, 1853, p. 2.55. 

11 Polaek, i. 40. 

12 T. Nauhaus, ‘ Regierungsform u. (ieriehtB))nrl<eit d. Kaffern,' 
ZE xiii. (Berlin, 1H.M) 351. 

13 See A. van Gciim-p, Tabou et tot&misme d Madagascar, 
Paris, 1904, p. 97, Many other i7i.>(t.ances will l>e found in 
Spencer, SI 3(59-372 ; see also S. R. .SUiiimctz, p. 45, note 2. 

1* % 876 ; F. H. Ijiiig, Die. Waschambala, ap. SteimiuRz, 
p. 263. 

IS M. DobrlzhofTer, An Account of the. Abijniucs, tr. from the 
lAtin, I/ondon, IH‘22, ii. 107. 

Ill Spencer, § 375. 

17 IL Clay Trumbull, Studies in Oriental Social Life, Ix)ndon, 
1895, p. .S‘27. 

J« 1 8 97f . 1 K 142, 2 K 88. 

1® A. B. ElJis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of 
West Africa, lx)ndon, 1887, p. r24. 

20 J. Clbolmers, ' Toaripi,’ JAJ xxvii. (1898) SS8. 
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of them as a gift to the zogo who makes a eliarm 
to ensure a plentiful croj) and presents are given 
to the medicine man for his services in treating the 
sick,’ and, if the latter dies, in ascertaining whose 
witchcraft slew him.* If he fails to cure, he must 
return the gifts.* 

(H) Often the jmrposeof the gift is to procure the 
ahandori/nent of rights. Among theJekris, Sobos, 
and IjoH, the son-in-law gives his father-in-law 
a (hish {i.e. a present) on the birth of the first 
child;® while, among the lia-Yaka, on a child’s 
birtl), the chief of the mother’s village gives a gift 
of fowls to th(^ father ; and, as so<m as it can walk, 
it is sent to the chief’s village, to which it legally 
ladongs, and from which the father cannot even 
)ni( l)aMe it.® Again, there are ca.ses in whi<‘.h the 
)ridegroom is resisted, as he meets the bride, by 
his own kinsmen, until he gives them something, 
and cases in which the bride refuses to enter the 
bridegroom’s house until slu; has received a pre.sent 
from his friemlH.'^ Sometimes a jtreseiit is given 
by the bridegro^nn to his mother-in-law, to signify 
that tin; bride is thenceforth s(;parated from the 
home of her girlhood and with this gift niay be 
comj)ared that given, among the Chamorro, by 
members of the bride’s and bridegro<nn’s families to 
the latter’s motln-r.* Sonnnvhat similar is the 
ease of the bride in I’ganda. During thii hrst 
month of marriage she veils her faet; ; and the 
bridegroom is }>crrnitted to lift the veil only on 
giving her a goat to be t*aten l>y her and her 
friends.'" A present of momiy procures a similar 
privilege, in modern Kgyid. “ 

(4) Sometimes a gift serves as cornnenHation for 
loss, 'riius, among tin! Ihinakaand ibipnku, it i.s 
oliligatory on a liusband whose wife has <li(*(l t.o 
give HometJiing to her family; while the kinsfolk 
of a dead man must make a pr(;sent to tln^ relatives 
of his inothei-.''^ I'he l)enc recognize tin*, former 
obligation. 

(h) In Asliango-laml, if n straiuMT accepts a 
[iresent frotn the rnitives, he is bound (o make 
some stay in tlndr district.'* 

(tl) ('nine is exjiiated,'® and peace i.s purehasetl,'® 
by making presents. Again, a talm may be re 
moveii by a git(. of food ;and by presents the. 
imposition of a tabu may be hougbl otl.“* 

(7) It is a world wide practice for the suitor to 
o|)en bis suit by making a gift, it may be to tin* 

* A. K. Hunt, ‘ KMmoicr, NoO'h on tin. iMurruv (sliiiitlH, Torres 
StriiitH,' J A I xxviii. (ISDs] H. 

.leltd, pp. 1(57, 171 rrcn'ii). 

•* A. t: llolliH, Thr .Vton/j, Oxfojd, lOCi), 71 (Nar'di). 

•* .letlc, IdC. cii. 

H. K, (Jr«nvill<t and K. N. Kolh, ' Notes on the ./cUriH, SotiO;i, 
uiid lJoM,’./d7 xxviii. [isasj If)7. 

0 K. Torduy and T. A. Joyce, ' .Notes on the Kthnu^niphv of 
the ll»-STkka,’Jd / xxxvi. jiltiKil 4.'). 

7 \V. Crooke, ‘ Ttic Hill Trihea of the Central Indian Hills,’ 
JA / xxviii. f 181)8]'’Jl) f., also NatiiYg of\yor(hern India, London 
11)07, p. 210 IT. 

« I’. DeNoiKoies, Maalala, ap. Nteinmetz, p. 27.1. 
t' C. K Meinioko, Dir Inartn drs Htillen Oceana, Iwcinziir. 
I87f*-7(1. ii. 407, * 

O. K. Ilankerville, Die Waganda, ap. .Steininetz. p. 190. 
As to Thon^a clans, see H. A. .lunod. The Life of a South 
African 'rrUte, London, H)]'>, pp. Ill, IL"-. 

I^ne, p. Ifitl. other inslances will be found In A. van 
Oennep, Lea Hites <ie pdn.aage. I’aris, 19t)t), pp. 170 ff., and note 
181, IH.'tf., 188 f, ; see esp, p. 177. 

Steininetz, j.p. ;I7. 40. 13 Hill-Tout, p. 147. 

14 1’. H. cliitTiaillu. A Joumxey to Athango lnnd, I.rt^ndon, 1867, 
p. 128 ; see also jc 24;:. 

01 llridK-es, p. 177 ; F. I’arkinnn, The Jesuits in Sorth America 
in (he Seventeenth Onfurj/'-n, iKtndon, 1886, p. 8')4 ; T. Williams 
and J. Calvert, Fiji and the Fijian.a, 2nd ed. by K. S. Kowe, 
lA)n(lon, l8«k), i. 11 ; Reports of the Vamhridge Anlhrop. Exyed’. 
to Torrea Straits, CambridtfC, 1908, vi. 99. 

'*J. IIOHCOO, ‘The Uahinia,’7/L4 / xxxvii. [1907)108; Uicdel, 

P 446 (\VeUr); L. Loria, ‘Notes on the Ancient. War Cusloins 
of the Natives of Lojrea and the Nei^tlihourhooil,' t'olonial He- 
porta, Annnul, no. 168, Hritish New Cuinea (1894-O-U London. 
1896. p, ;,:i ; 1 ,8 s.Mwn’.. 

‘7 See 4 (o) (:i) below ; of. the jing aano .if the Khasis (P. R. T. 
Curdon, The Khasis, Ixmdon, 1907, n. 77). 

R. H, CodriMtfton, The Meianesiam, Oxford, 1891, p. 217. 


girl’s father,' or to her familjs''' or to her and her 
relations,* or to her alone.* Sometime.s tliis gift is 
handed U> the girl's niotlier,*or, where site does not 
belong to her suitor’s tribe, to her father and to the 
headman and other principal men of her tribe.® If 
the suit is unwelcome, the gifts are in many cases 
returned.’ Among the l^ajips * and the Siena,® 
presents are given at every .«tHge of the courtship 
to the girl and her relatives ; wdiile among the 
j Kororoand the Orang-Ot of Borneo " it is the 
I lady who begins the courtship by giving pre.serits 
j to the man of her choice. In Japan, the sending 
i of presents by tlie intending husband forms one of 
the most important parts of the nuptial ceremony 
while, in many instances, present-giving seems to 
1)6 recognized as the only solemnity,'* 

It may be noted that W'estermurck (p. 895) and Kohler (‘ Daa 
Recht (i. llirmanen,’ Zl'/itV vi. (1886] 167, ‘Das GowolmheitB- 
reeht der 1‘rovinz llonibay,’ ih. x. [1892] 80) are of opinion that 
the ((iving of bride-giftN in a relic of a jirevious custom of mar- 
nsigi; by purchase; while Crawley (The Mystic Hose, London, 
l9(r2, p. 8S7 ; cf. Hteinmetz, pp. 107, ,119; Lane. p. 147) re|,fardH 
the latter a.s a devcloiiiuerit from the former - a view which 
BceiiiK to he supported by the evidence. 

(8) At 'I'lingit feasts in remembrance of the 
detul,'* and at gift festivals held Ijy the tribes 
•south of the Yukon River,'® men gain rank and 
r* 2 }>utat.ion by giving away their whole posse-ssions. 
Similar facts are rejiorted of the Alits'® and the 
Western Kskimos.'’ It seems that the tlesire to 
eKtahlish lii.s jiosition as a groat man forms the 
motive of the Lekunen brid(^grooln’,s generosity,'® 
and, to some extent, of the ho.st'.s muniliceuce in 
giving presents to his giiest.s in Scandinavian aiiti- 
onity.'* Among the Oarriers, strips of skin are 
(li.strihuted on the death of the head of the clan by 
his succi^ssor 

‘ a.s un act of atonemont for the rloath of the doceased noble, 
jfififl of Huch 8ort heinif looked iiy.oo an wi])inK out the shamo 
ami i;rief of the nujurnerB ’ (C. Hill-Tout, Itrit. A. .d p. 149). 

(9) The custom of giving presents to the dejiart- 
ing guest is wide-spread (see i (IR atiove). It was 

1 J. Chapman, Travels in the Interior of South Africa, Lon¬ 
don. 1868, i. 259 f. (Hushmen); H. O. ForhcH, A Naturalist’s 
Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago, ISTS-SA, Ixmdon, 1885, 
p. ‘241 (Kui»u); J. Bailey, ‘ An Account of the Wild Tribes of the 
Veddahs of Ceylon,’ Trans, of the E'thnol. Soc., new ser., ii. 
London, 1862, p. ‘291 ff. (Veddiut); Cl. Tcllier, ‘ Kreis Kita, Fra’nzo- 
discher Sudan,’op. SteinmeLz, ]>. 151. 

'2.S. I’owerH, iii. 317 f. (Nishimim); 0. Hill-Tout, ‘ Ethnol. 
Report on the . . . Saligb of Brilidb C/Olumhia,’ JAl xxxiv. 
(P.)()4] 318 (Suliah Tribes); C. H. Stipund, ‘ Notc.s on the Natives 
of N.\ artaaland, N.K. UhotltHia, and Fortnyinese Zambezia,’ JKA / 
xxxvii. f 19071 122 (Achapeta, Atonga, Achewa, Ayao). 

3 (In ‘ 24 --:. .M ; (j. Turner, Nineteen Years m Foiyne.-ui, iKjndon 
1861, p. 18.5. 

Steinmetz, p. 33 (Ranaka and Bapuku) ; O. K. Bodkerville, 
ap. Kteinmet z, p. 188 ; M. Kautanen, ‘ Die Ondoriffa,' ap. Stein- 
iiietz, [i. .t.’iO; A. van Cienriep, p. 198 (\ai of Liberia). i>. ‘201 
(Hcr.ro). 

Nicole, ‘Die Diakite Harrakolesen, ip. uStcinmelz, p. 108■ 
C, K. Meinicke, ii. 407 (l.jidronC!B), 

« A. tv. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, London 
1904, p. 185. 

7 Fama .Mademba, ‘ Die Sanaandiniy-Htaaten,’ ap. Steinmetz, 
p. 68; ,M. Kautanen, ' Die Oridonyfa,' ib. p. 330. 

H J. Scheffer. Hist, of Lapland, Oxford, 1674, p. 110 ff. 
i* A. van Oemiep, p. 195 ff. 

•0 V. Fric and I’anl Radin, ‘Study of the Bororo Indiana,' 

JAl XXXVI. (IfflKt) 390. 

• > (2. A. L. M Schwaner, Borneo : Beschrijving van het Stroom- 
gebied van den Harito, Amsterdam, 1853, i. ‘230. 

F,. WcBU-rniarck, Eton. Afarr.'^, London, 1894, p. 396. 

13 J. B. von Spix and 0. F. von Martina, Traveb in Brazil in 
the Years ISI7~S(), Ix)ndon, 1824, ii. 246 (I’uris, CoroadoB, and 
CoropoB); K. Torday and 'T. A. Joyce, ‘Notes on the Ethno¬ 
graphy of the Ba-Mbala, JAl xxxv. [1906] 410 (in the case of 
child-marriage); O. von KoUebue, A Voyage of Discovery into 
the South Sea and Beenng't Straits, London, 1821, iii. 210 
(Caroline Islands). 

-4 H. J. Ilolmherg, Ethnvgr. Skizzen iiber d. Volker d. nut- 
ischen Amerika, yit. i., Helsingfors, 1866, p. 46f. 

Dali, p. 149 ff. 

>« Cl. M. Sproat, Scents and Studies of Savage Life, London 
LStVS. p. 112f. 

>7 H. Rink, The Eskimo Tribes, London and Copenhagen 1887, 
p. 28 f. 

>** Hill-Tout, ‘8.E. Tribes of Vancouver Island, B.C.,’ JRAI 
xxxvii. [1907] 311 f. 

1® K. Weiiihold. AUnordUches Leben, Berlin, 1866, p. 449. 
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practised in the world of Homer,* and in the 
northern countries;* and it is in observance in 
the Andaman Islands,* among the Banaka and 
Bapuku,* in New Guinea, and among the Aleuts,® 
in New Zealand,® and among the OsLiaks.’ It may 
be noted that a gift is sometimes given bv the guest 
to the host.® 

( 10 ) It is to l>e observed that in some of the 
instances mentioned above the object of the giver 
is not so much to procure the performance of, or 
the abstention from, an act, as to create in the 
recipient a disposition favourable to himself. Kor 
example, a man may give away his property in 
order to impress others with his importance, or to 
gain a reputation for generositv (see 3 ( 8 ) above), 
'i’he suitor’s present to the girl’s parents may be 
due to his desire to ingratiate himself with them 
(see (7) and (8) above) ; and the host’s parting gift 
may express nothing more than a wish to kindle 
friendly feelings in the breast of his guest (see ( 9 ) 
above). We shall return to the consideration of 
this topic (see 4 ( 6 ) below). 

(11) In connexion with the last two instances 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, it is to be 
noted that the purjiosc of tlie donor—the suitor 
who gives to the girl’s jiarents, and the host wiio 
gives to his dejiarting gue.st—is not always and 
everywhere one and the same. The suitor gives 
sometirne.s to gain tlie goodwill of the parents, and 
sometimes to buy oil' their rights in their tlanghter ; 
and the host <dves sometimes to strengthen the 
ties of friendsliip, ami sometimes, it may be, to 
secure a similar gift w'hen it is his turn to be 
entertained (see i (3) above). These instances 
might easily he niulti[ilied. Moreover, it is not 
to be forgotten that, in making a present, the 
donor may have in view' more purposes than one. 
He may, for examjile, be seeking, l>y one and the 
same act, to obtain the donee’s favour, to aiMjuire 
a material benelit for himself, and to Uike jiart in 
the performance of a ridigious or magical ceremony.“ 

4 , The ground upon which the donor rests his 
expectation that a return will be made.— (o) Wfu rr 
thf. return is in the form of a mate.ruil thing. — It. is 
obvious from the evidence which has been ailduced 
that, among uncivilized fieoples, gifts are given in 
the ex[)ectatioii that a return will be made; and 
the question at once presents itself What ground 
has the donor for I’.ntertaiiiing tliis exjH'ctation ? 
In other W'ords, What is it w hich induces or con¬ 
strains the recipient to make a return? We shall 
take, first of all, the case of a material return. 

(1) Now, it is stri(;tly in accordance with primi¬ 
tive notion.s to regard ‘ the nature of anytlung a.s 
inhering in all its [larts,’*" even when the itarts are 
separated from it," ami to treat as part of a man’s 
sulistauce not only his blood, saliva, unihilical 
cord, sweat and other excreta, hair-ciipi»ings, nail- 
{larings, and the like, but earth from his foot- 

1 Od. i. .HI f., ix. ‘2S7, xi. 363 f., xiii. 10, xv. 113 f. 

The Story of (ircttir the Strony, tr. from the Ireldriciic by E. 
.Majjm'isson tiiid W’. Morris, new e<l., l.otuloti, I!>oo, ji. <(0; II. 
I^roctor, The Story of the Laxdalers done into h'lviltsh, 15)03, 
cbs. 9, 27, ami 20 ; S. ami 11. t. Amlersoii, the Itenns- 

k-rinqla, or the Saquti of the .Vor.sv K'nqs-, from Hie leelarulie of 
.Snorri Sturluson, Lomlon, l.ss'.t, i. O.'.S, in. 20, r,2, 172 ; »ee also 
Tiic. Germ. 21 ; Weinhold, p. ^ JS. 

;• Mull, p. 20. Steimm-t/.. 

See art. Stiiaxokkh, S a8. In thfsi- two itisUiMoeH, the jfift 
tukea Lfie form of proviBU'Us for the joorin-v. 

* O. Orav, l‘oLyne.^ian Mytholoqy, Ijonrton, 1885, p. 300. 

7 P. S, 'Pallaa, Voyayes . . . dans plu.siemrs fn-ovinees de 
I’ernpire. de Rwsie et dans I'Asie seplentrionale, tr. U. de la 
f'oyronie, Paria, 1800, v. 102. 

•^Nicole, ap. Steininetz, ]>. 123; Tac. Germ. 21; Weinhold, 
p. 448. 

w See A. van Gennep, Les Hites de passage, p. f>0f. 

a 11. Spencer, op. cit. 346. 

>1 .1. (1. Frazer, GU^*, pt. i., 'The Mapic Art and the Evolution 
of Kings,’ London, 1911, i. 62; E. Durkheini, ’ 1 a Prohibition de 
I'inceste et ses origines,’ ASoc, i. (185)0-97), Paris, 1898, p. 61 ; 
E. n. Tylor, lieseurches into the Early History oj Mankind, 
London. 180.5, p. 127 1. ; Crawley, pp. 117, 120. 


print.s, the remains of his food, his name, his 
portrait, his garments, ornaments, weapons, and 
implements.’ This coucejition ha.s two important 
consequences. If the man is in all lii.s parUs, 
whether these are or are not detachetl from him, 
it follows that they may he the medium either of 
his action upon others or of tlie action of others 
upon him. A part may t>e so impressed with his 
personality—with his intention for good or ill—as 
to benelit or injure any one with w Iiom it may Ihj 
brought into contact, t)n the other band, whoever 

f fets f>os.se.s.sion of it will he able tlirough it to work 
lis will, at any distance, upon the man himself.* 
Accordingly, if A give an article helongiri}^ to him 
to B, he gives a part of himself—a j^ift which may 
he dangerous to hiin.self, for, by giving it, h« puts 
himself in B’s pow er ; or it may he. dangerous to B, 
for A may imjiress upon it his will to injure him,* 
Thus, in Morocco, if a person give foixl or ilrink, 

‘it is connidered daoguroua, not only for the rocipivnl to reot'ive 
it without saying, “ In the naine of (loil." hut also (or the giver 
to give It without uttering the same formula, by wav of precau¬ 
tion. . . . It seems likely I bat the cii.slom of not re<'eiving pay¬ 
ment from a guest is largely due U> that same tiread of strangers 
which underlies manv other rules of h(>sj>il.iilitv ’ (E. W'ester- 
nmrek. Ml i. 590, f>9;)j. 

( 2 ) 'I’o give is frequently regarded as perilous to 
thedonor. Tints, among f he Australian t ril>es other 
than those of Lheeentre, hair is never given by the 
owner, le.st he should put it into the power of the 
recipient injure him.* Again, it i.s tlionght to he 
dangerous to give salt or leaven out of the house, 
for, if it |)as.s 

‘into the hunils of &i)\ person who has the power of wishing, 
i.e. of hrmging down harm on another by utteritig an ill wish, 
the possession of it places the giver entirely within the power 
of the wish.'f* 

( 8 ) In some (‘ases a gift will w'ard otl' harm 
at the hands of witch or fairy. 'I'lius, in Corn¬ 
wall, in the Isle of Man, in Somersetsliire, and in 
some parts of Scotland, it was ciist.omary for the 
woman wlio carried a child to he christened to give 
tjread and cheese to the lirst person w hom she met ;* 
and a refusal of the gifts was regarded a-s an ex- 
jires.sion of evil wishes towards t.he child.'* Wdtli 
this priiclice we may perlwijis compare that of the 
Stlatlumh (or Lillnoet), among whom visitors to 
the parents on the birth of a (diild receive jiresont-s 
from its father.® In the Ilighlands of Scotland, if 
a stranger has looked over a cow, the dangers of 
the evil eye are averted by oll'ering him some of 
its milk to drink and in Australia a tabu is 
removed hy a present of foorl. Thins, among the 
linmat jera and Kaitish tribes, a widow is under a 
ban of silence after lier husband’s death, usually 
for many months, until she is released from it by 
the dead tiian's younger brother. 

‘ Whim tlii» lakes jilacc hIic makes un olTering to him of a 
very eonHiderable ipiantity of food, with a fragment, of whieh 
h'‘ touches her monlh, thus indicating to her lliat she in ojice 
more free to talk and to take part in the ordinary duties of a 
woman.' 

t E. 8. Hartland, IJ\ I.rfmdori, 1894 5K5, ii. 62, 66-116, 

2 J. (1. Frazer, Gli^, pt. i. vol. i. p. 176 ; Oawley, pp. 117, 12tt. 
3 See J. H. W’eeiiH, * Anlhropologic.al Notes on the liangala of 
the Upper Congo Itiver,’ J HA 1 xl. (1910] 423. 

Spencer-Gillen pp. 478, 606, “46.5, 663 ; llowitt, pp. 863, 
366 : e.f. A. C. HoUis. )). 74 f. (Nandi); Kiedel, p. 262 (Arm). 

5 \V. Henderson, Notes on the Folk Lore oJ tiu Northern 
Counties of Knylatid and tlu Horders, new ed., London, 1879, 
p. 217. Analogous rjiseB will he found in A. Wnttko, Dor 
deiitsehe VolksafterriUiuhe drr tlei/enwart^, ed. E. H. Meyer, 
iJerlin, 15)00, 682, 73U , see also Choice Notes from Notes 

and t^ueries,' FL, I^^ndon, 18.59, }>. ‘26. 

« ‘Choice Notes,' lor. cit. pi>. 147 f., 176 ; J. Napier, Folk lore, 
or Superstitious fieliejs in the West of Scotland within the Cen¬ 
tury, I’aislev, 1879, p. .32 ; W. (Jregor, S<>les on the Folk-Lore of 
the'North-East of Scotland, lioridon, 1881, p. IS. 

7 Najiier, p. 3‘2 ; see (11) below. 

s C, Hill Tout, ‘ Report on the Ethnol. of the StlAtlumh of 
British Columhia,' J A / xxxv. (1906) 139. 

5) ‘Choice Notes,' loc. cit. p. 267. 

10 Spencer-Oilleid*, p. 608 ; cf. also pp. 218, 25)6, 626, 647, 664 f., 
698 L, 600 f.; also pp. ‘267, ‘260, ^‘2f. ; Howitt, p. 6<;3 ; cf. 
Crawley, p 231, 
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(4) To accept a j^ift may be no less danj^erous. accent Wallis’.s presents until his men had taken 
It is said of the Tliiiji^itH and Haidas that every all tlie articles wliich they otlered in return.‘ Tlie 
nft is received with mistrust and the Annamese islanders of Mannicola declined to accept presents 
decline presents ‘for fear of brin^dn/^ ill-luck into when they had nothin*; to pve;'-' and the natives 
the place.’* An offer of snuff unasked would be at Astrolabe Bay dej)()sited on the beach every 
regarded by a Kaflir with suspicion; and, were morning fresh gifts for their European visitors, 
he taken ill, it would he thouglit that l»e had been with whom they were oti terms of enmity, and 
poisoned by the donor of the pinch.® A somewhat left untouched the articles placed there as a 


similar risk is incurred ])y those who eat fairies’ 
food ; and the same idea is at the root of the 
tlrinking customs of Greece, Rome, and CJerrnany.* 
In Servia, it is usual, wlien .sending an apj>le to a 
relative, to bite a little jdece out of it, .so as to 
show the mark of the tiudh and, in Melanesia, 

'a native offerinjf even a sinyle i>anaria to a viaitor will liite the 
end of it before he ^jivea it, and a Kuropcan ^'ivinjj nll•dil.•ine tx) 
a »ir,k native ^fivea confidence hy tukiiijjf a little Ural hiiiiMelf.’« 
Crawley’ cites an instance which makes clear the 
jneaiiirig of these )ira(!ti(;es : 

' Anionpat the Kniineii, at a palin wine-drinkinjr the ^foodwife 
of the houae haa to take the first and last draii^rht herself, to 
•how the guests that she has not been dealing in poiaon or 
witchcraft. This is called “ taking off the fetish.”'« 

(6) In other cases, a gift hy a person whose evil 
wishes are feared seems to have the effect of 
rendering him innocuous. Thus, a Kayan .stranger, 
who comes into a house where there is a young 
cliild, brings a gift with him, lest his appearance 
should frighten away its soul." 

The difliculty in deciding whether to take or 
refuse a gift is identical with the difliculty 
* In knowing how to act when a witch oilers to shake hands 
with 118. No doulil there is aoino risk in ai.eepting the courtesy, 
since the action entails on us all the ill she may wish us. Slili 
it Insures us equally all the good she niuv wish u.s, and there¬ 
fore it Keeiiis a pity to refuse one’s hand.’ 

(G) liow, then, are tliese dangers to he averted? 
We are told that, in New Zealand, when a chief 
has medicine administered to him by a Euroj>ean, 
Im always tlmnaiids payment;" and Hartland ** 
informs us that, in Ireland, 

' when a child is vaccinated, the medical man in not allowed to 
lake Ivnipli from its arm without giving some present, how¬ 
ever trifling, in return.' In a case from Tipperary, the nurse 
reported that the child's arm was kept innamed because the 
doctor hiul neglect ed, wlien taking the lymph, to put silver in 
it« hand; and flartland attributes this •uporstitiun to the 
belief in witchcraft. 

‘ I’ayiiieiil,' lie adds (Ion. cit.), ‘ is always hold to neutralise a 
witch’s power over a person through something received from 
him, probulily lucaiisc what she gives in exchange would confer 
a like power over her, and hence liocomes a hostage for her 
good faith.' 

Accordingly, in order tx) avert these dangers in 
giving and receiving, each party to the tran.saetion 
must both give and take. This luinciplo is 
illustrated hy th(‘account wliich 11. von Wissmann 
gives of his meeting witii a dwarf jieople, wliom 
he found among tlie Batetela. Tliey gave him 
presents of wliitdi they implored liis acceptance, 
and, on his taking them, they went away .satisfied. 

'They evidently acted in this way under the impression that 
my presents, if they did not return them, would give me some 
power over them. Such mistrust is quite a mark of the genuine 
suviyre.’ 

When the Spaniards at Cabo de. Gracias a Dios 
would not take the articles set out by the natives, 
tlie latter laid down all that they had receiveil 
near the sea, where the former fouml it the next 
day ; and, in Tahiti, the islanders would not 

* J. Kohler, ‘ Das I.rfiUMCgild bei deu TIinkit Indianern,’ 

zvnw \\\\. v,is. 

‘J F. Uatzel, Hist, of Mankiiui, tr. A. J. Butler, London, 
180(>-08, iii. -»IS. 

® J. Shooter, The Kafirs of Natal and the Zulu Country, 
Ixindon, 18f>7, p. 2‘ili. 

* J. Grimm, ‘ UeberSchenken undGeben,’ Kleinere Schriften, 
Berlin, 1865, ii. 178. 

® lb. 0 II. 11. Codrington, p. 204 and note. t P. 163. 

9 J. L. Wilson, Western Africa, London, 1856, p. 124. 

* A. W, Nieuwonhuis, Querdurch Borneo, Leyden, 1004, i. 74; 
cf. JunrKl, p. 101. 

10 Wilkie MS, ap. W. Henderson, p. 180. 

VV. Yate, An Account of New Zealand, London, 1835, 
p. 104. 

1*11.75. 1* P. 167. 

14 A. de Herrera, Oen. Hial. of America, tr. Stevens, London, 
1726, 1, 264. 


counter-gift.® 

With these instances may be compared those supplied by 
popular superstition : the case, tor e.vample, of the Durham 
8 choolma.ster, who dared not give a knife to one of Iws pupils 
without receiving a penny, in order that it ‘ might be purcliased, 
not given’ ;■* and the widely prevalent belief that it is unlucky 
to give a knife or a pair of scissors, unless some return be made 
to the donor.*' We are told that, in South Germany, tlie dwarfs 
were always careful to make a return for anything which they 
had received ;and that, in Altenburg and Silesia, if anything 
is given out of a house, the luck is given away unless some 
trifle, Hueh as a needle, he given in return.? 

(7) Wc have seen that the jirinciple of exchange 
is that of giving in order to receive—that the gift 
is made in tlie exiiecLation, if not on tlie under¬ 
standing, that a return will he made. Further, 
the evidence adduced seems to warrant the view 
that this expectation rest.s, to some extent, at all 
events, upon the notion that it i.s dangerous to 
accept the thing given without giving something 
in e.xcliange for it, and that, if eacli of the parties 
both gives and takes, the danger is averted. What 
tlien is the nature of this new relation? It is that 
of union, brought aliout by an interchange of 
sulistanee—a union, therefore, of the most intimate 
character.® 

The closeness of the connexion is illustrated hy the fact that, 
among the Kskimos of Bering .Strait, persons exchanging 
presents at the ‘Asking FesLival' are considered to hold a 
certain temporary relationship. Formerly they gave and 
received pr«?sents at the fe.stival every 8uc<’.eeding year.® A 
Bomewhat Bimilar instance is that of the T.arahumare, with 
whom a purchase establishes a kind of brotherhood between 
the parties to it. Thenceforward they cull each other ‘ naragua,’ 
and a confidence is established between them much the same 
as that which Bub.si.sts between ‘cumpadres’ among the 

Mexicans, to 

(8) 'riie duration of this substantial union appears 
to difler in diflerent ca.ses. Where, for instance, 
men have been made ‘ brothers ’ by an exchange 
of blood or hy the use of some other rite, the 
relation so con.stituted is often a lifelong, and 
sometimea a hereditary, relation (see lillOTHF.U- 
HOOD [Artificial]). Among the central Australians, 
a connexion which appears to be tenii>orary is 
created between those wlio are about to take part 
in an avenging exi>editioii, hy an exchange of 
blood, which ha.s the eirect of rendering treachery 
impossible." So, too, where the union is brought 
about hy an excliange of food or drink, or by eat¬ 
ing together—which is regarded as virtually the 
same thing—it is often merely temporary. Thus 
Doughty’* tells us of the Bedawiii that by ‘ bread 
and .salt’ peace is established with the stranger 
for a time—for, that is to say, two nights and the 
intervening day—‘ whilst their food is in liini ’; 

' and Burton" adds (diat some tribes required the 
bond to he renewed every twenty-four hours, as 
> J. ItawkeBworth, Art Acc. of Voyayes in the Southern 
Hemisphere, London, 1773, i. 451 f. 

P. Dillon, Narr. of a Voi/aiie in the South Seas, London, 
18‘2«. ii. 151. 

*0. Hager, Kaijtrr-Wilhelms - Land und der Bismarck- 
Archipel, Leipzig, ISsO, p. 65. 

4 Herideraori, p. 118, 

9*Clioi('e Notes,’ loc. eit. p. 7 (Dutch Folklore); G. F. 
JockHon and C. S. Burne, Shropshire Folklore, London, 1883, 
p. *371); Napier, p. 138 ; Henderson, p. 118 ; bcc also F. Liebrecht, 
Gerv. Till). Olia Imperialia, Hanover, 1856, p. 101. 

« A. Wuttke, § 46. 

7 76. g 625. 8 Cf. Crawley, pp. 262, 372 f. 

l» E. VV. Nelson, ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 HBEW, 
WaHhington, 1809, pt. I. p. 35»ff. 

tl. Lumholtz, Unt.ioum Mexico, London, 1903, i. 244. 

11 Speiicer-Gillen*, p. 461 ; p. .598 ; cf. D. M. Smeaton, The 
Loyal Karens of Burma, London, 1887, p. 168 f. 

Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 2:’8. 

4* Personal Narr. of a Pilgrirnape to El-Medinah and Meccah, 
London, 1865-66, iii. 84. 
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otherwise, to use their own phrase, ‘the salt is 
not in their stomachs.’ 

(9) It would seem, then, that in cv’ery case of a 
breach of tliis union tlie wrong-doer lays himself , 
open to the vengeance of the man whom he has j 
wronged. But this is not the only or the greatest 
danger to which he exposes himself. For, where 
the relation is so intimate and so complete that 
each of the parties is, in a very literal sense, the 
alter egooi the other, its rupture may he productive 
of the direst consequences to him who is in fault; 
and these consequences are due not to the action 
of the injured party, hut to that automatic re¬ 
tribution—in the form, it may he, of disease, or 
disaster, or death—which follows upon the breach 
of a tabu.^ 

(10) If an exchange of presents can juoduce a 
union s\ich as this, it is easy to understand wiiy it 
is that the solemn occasions of savage or barbaric 
life are almost invariably celebrated by such an 
exchange. It signalizes the birth of a child,* and 
it accompanies marriage,* circumcision,* initia 
tion,® and the constitution of such relations as 
those of hrotlierliood by clioice (see Brotiiekhood 
[A rtificial]), and those between protector and 
prot6g(^,“ and club and piivileged stranger.* In 
China, it has a place in betrothal,® and in mourn¬ 
ing ceremonies;'' and it is practised at inter¬ 
tribal asstuublies,'® in the formation of alliances," 
on the c(»nclusi()n of peace,** and in evidence of 
intimate friendships.** Visits arc frequently the 
occasion of an interchange of gifts, as, for example, 
those made to a woman on her confinement; ** 
while, in the Luang-Sermata group, the female 
visitors, who bring presents to the young mother, 
are, at a later date, ent(utained by the father to 
a feast.*® Among the Mohawks, visits are always 
accom])anied by an exchange of presents;*® and 
similar accounts are givtui of the Andaman 
Islanders,’* of the Eskimos of (Greenland,*® of the 
Yaligan,”* and of the natives of Samoa. 

On (lays of feasting and rejoicing the Jews sent 
portions to one another;*’ and a similar practice 
was followed in the Homeric world.** 

In Ceram, a man is assisted in building his 
house by relatives and friends. He feasts then 
in return, and the former give him presents.** The 

1 See A. van Oontiop, Tabou et tot^misme d lUadaflascar, 
I’ariH, liK)4, pp. 5(5, (5(j, and Indftx, n.v. ‘Sanctions’; G. Brown, 
Mclaui'Kians and I’oJpnesians, London, 1910, p. 27.5ff. ; see also 
art. Bkotiikriiooi) (Artificial), § 56 . 

■4 G. Turner, p. 178f. (Samoans); Williains-Calvert, 1. 175 
(Fijians). 

G. 'btrner, p. 18(1 (Samoans); J. Anderson, Mandalay t<> 
Moirnen, London, LS70, ]). 301 (ilotha Shans); F. Fawcett, ‘The 
Kondayaiiikottai Jlaravars,’ ./A/ xxxiii. [1!)()3J 63; A. van 
(ienru'p, de j)aitsa(je, p. 170 ff. (BaskUirs); G. H. vor 

LaiiRsdorfl, Vnyaijes and Tracflx in various J’arts of the WorL. 
during thr Years lSOfi-07, Lominn, 1813, i. 1,53 tNukahiva); S. 
U. Steimnetz, p. 3(1 (Ikinaka and Bapuku); and see Crawley, p. 
880 ft,, W’ht'rc otlior insUinoes are collected. 

* Itiedel, p. 17V (Ceram and (lorony: Arcliipelapo). 

# A. van Goniiep, jip. 1101. (Ojibway), 130 (Banks Islands). 

® G. A. lluj^R^fniiiacher, ‘ Iloisp ini Soinali-L.'inde, is74,’ 
Petermaiin’H (ieogr. Afitth., Erjriui/uriR.Mhfft, no. 47, Gotlia, 
187(1, p. 82 (Somalis); V. de Rochas, p. ‘251 (New Caledonians). 

7 K. Semper, Die Paiau-lnueln iin gtillen Ocean, Leipzig, 
1873, p. ‘ 2 !JS. 

8 J. II. (irav, China, London, 1878, i. 191-11)7 

» lb. i. 28*1 ir, 

10 J. E. Krskiiie, p. 43‘2 (Fiji); Report of the Tntemat. Polar 
Exped. to I’liint flarrow, Alaska, p. 41 (Eskimos). 

n (J. F. I’h. von Martins, I’on d. Rechtzustande nnler d. 
Ureinwohnern Rrasiliens, Munich, ]S3‘2, p. 13. 

lUJ. Macdonald, ‘Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and 
Religions of S. African Tribes,’ JAl xx. (1891] 133. 

U) Riedel, pp. 43, 128, 220 (Ainhoyna, Ceram, and Kei 
l»lttnds); II. (Jole, ‘Notes on the Wagogo of German East 
Africa,’ JA I xxxii. [1902] 321 (Wagogo). 

)* Gray, i. 280. Riedel, p. 3‘20. 

I'lC, Coldcrj, Hist. 0 / the Five Indian Aafio/w of Canada^, 
London, 1755, p 13. 

J7 Man, pp 27, 80. ■* .1. Crantz, i. 158. 

‘S' ilv!uies-l)(miker, vii. 378. G Turner, p. 329. 

lil Neh 8‘0 ‘S' S“ Od. iv, 65, xiv. 437 

Riedel, p. 119. 


Lapps give and receive gifts on coming into the 
presence of a superior and, in Bhutan, 

* an inferior on approaching a 8Ui>erior presents the white silk 
scarf, and. when dismtssed, has one thrown over his neck, with 
the ends han<.ring down in front. Equals exchange scarfs on 
ineetini;, beiidinR towards each other with an inclination of the 
body.’i 

(11) This view’ of the operation of an exohangtt 
of gifts makes it readily intelligible why the re¬ 
fusal of a gift is generally regarded a.s in the 
highest degree insulting,* or injurious.* In old 
Germany, sucli a refusal bad its special form.s. 
Thus, in order to show that it did not proceed 
from sellisb motives, it was accompanied by the 
invocation of a blessing noon the obiect returned— 

‘ got Iftze in iuwer bouge beidmi saelic sin.’ ® 

(h) Where the return co7isi.'it.\ of an art, or of 
an abstention from acting.- Wg liave seen that, 
where the return takes the form of a material 
thing, each of the parties to the transaction- 
donee as well os donor—gives part of himself to 
the other. Each puts himself in the other’s power. 
There is an exchange of suhstance which creates a 
union. But, in the case which we are considering, 
neitlicr act nor abstention from acting passes to 
the donor as jmrt of the donee’s substaiico. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, that an inferior nuikcs a juesent 
to a sujierior in order to obtain his jirotection, and 
that tlie latter acaa'pts it on the footing that he 
will .see to the security of (he donor’s jierson and 
[iroperty. The acts which he perform.s in fulfil¬ 
ment of his engagement are not jiarts of him.self 
whicli he give.s to the donor in exchange for his 
gift. They are not elements out of which a union 
18 created. They are, rather, results flowing from 
a union already in existtmee, of which the ele¬ 
ments are the donor’s gift on the one hand, and 
the donee’s acceptance of it on the other. This 
operation of acceptance ap|)ears still more clearly 
in those cases in whicli the return consists rather 
in a state of feeling towards the donor than in an 
overt act or abstention in his favour. In tliis con¬ 
nexion we may recall those cases, which w'e have 
notsl above (see 4 («) (3)), where a gift to the 
per.son, or by the person, whose ill-will is feared 
averts the danger ; and, furtlier, we may refer to 
the world-wide usage ill accordance with which a 
girl sends a gift to her lover, in order to transmit 
to him her feelings and to quickim his aH'ecLions. 
'I’lie gift may he, a.s in the oa.se of the women of 
'rimor, a flower from her hair or a scarf-pin from 
her bosom,® or an article, sncli as a head-hand, 
w’liich, luiving been ‘ .sung,’ act s upon the w(?arcr 
as a charm.* It seem.s that, in all these instances, 
the acceptance of the gift by tlie recipient as his 
makes it part of himself, just as it is already part 
of the donor. Donor and recipient are tliu.s united 
in and througli it, to precisely the same effect a.s 
they are unitiul by an iiitercliange of presents ; 
and precisely the .same relation of reciprocal good¬ 
will is brought into being (see above, a {a) (3) (5) 
(G) and Crawley, pp. 90, 2.‘i7, 239). If these views 
l)e sound, it is jilaiii why 2 Jresents are given on 
days of friendly intercourse or family reunion, as 
in China, where valuable gifts are made to parents 
and heads of clans on their birthday festivals ; ® 
and why gifts are distributed as part of ceremonies 
in which the community is interested, as on the 

1 O. Lvemius, de Lapponiout Finrnarchice, Copenhaffen, 
1767, p. 37(i. 

’-S. Turner, An Account of an Embassy to the Court of the 
Teshoo Lama (71 Tibet, London, 1800, 72. 

'•^e.y. Bi .dnes, p. 179 (Yah^^aii) ; I'ovscrM, p. 318 (Niahlnam); 
Gall, p. 3!);. (Alenta). 

* Sec 11. von W iasniarin, p. 107, and 4 (a)(3) above. 

® Moyer, j), 2.5. 

« A. Featherman, Soc. Hist, of the Races 0 / Mankind, Second 
division : ' Piiiino- Malayo-.MelaneHiane,’ London, 1887, p. 
461 ; ace also Hurtland, ii. 118 If. 

7 Crnvi'lej', pp. 120, 184 R.; Greyor, p. 80 ; cf. Spencer-Oillen*, 
p. 642. 

8 Gray, 1. 270 f 
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admisBion of a child into a gena among the 
KwakiutI ;' at the initiation of novices into the 
secret societies of the Hisrnarck Archipelago and 
Solomon Islands ; * among the JJrahmans of the 
Deccan and Madras Presidency at ceremonies of 
adoption ; “ on the bestowal of a family name 
among the Leknncn ; * and on the burial of a 
leading chief at Duke of York’s Island.® At a 
Yahgan burial i>re.sent.s are liberally di.stributed.* 

^ The completion of the transaction.—(l)The 
primitive transaction to which we in ordinary 
parlance assign the name of ‘gift’ is thu.s really 
a bilateral transaction ; and the position of the 
donor is really that of a person who makes an 
offer which he can recall, until it has been ac¬ 
cepted. In many instances airceptance is signified 
by some trifling jiayment or present—a survival, 
it seems, of the return-gift of which we have so 
often spoken — once familiar under the name 
‘launcgjld,’ ‘ guidardone,’ ‘guerredon,’ ‘ galar- 
don,’'' and recognizable in the earne.st,* or the 
luck-penny,® which is sometimes given in evidence 
of the completion of the bargain. Edmond de 
liryon quotes from Harou, Le Folklore dc Godar- 
ville (Antwerp, 1898), the statement that, in cases 
of sale, 

‘ en d’un ohjet qii’on votia offre, vous devez faire un 

c'juioau, fUL-il do la plua luinitne ituporlatn'e. Alnai il eat 
d'liHaire de fionner une pi^x e d'un ce/if.iine ou une ^ping'lc 
lora()u'on va ohercher dii petit lait li la ferine.' 

Instances are to be found in whi<di other methods 
are employed to complete the transaction, and to 
place tlie object transferred beyond Mkj donor’s or 
seller’s reach. Of these a common one is that by 
which the recipient makes the object hi.s own, or, 
rather, part of himself, by some act of appropria¬ 
tion. 1 bus, Cook says of the native.s of Tahiti that 
* they have a sirip'nlar cualom of putting everything you give 
to their heada, by way of thankn, aa we conjectured. . . . \viien 
we gave things to little children, the mother lifted up the 
child's hand to its head. They also used this cu.stoni in their 
exchanges with us ; whatever we gave them for their goods 
was always aiqilied to the head, just as if it had been given 
them for notliing, Sometimes they would look at our goods, 
and, if not approved, return tneni back ; but, whenever they 
applied them to the head, the bargain was infallibly struck.’h 
A similar practice seems to have prevailed In Kiji.cj Qo, too, 
the Kskimos of Savage Island ‘lick with their tongue every¬ 
thing that comes into their possessioM,’18 ‘as a finish to the 
bargain and as an act of appropriation.' 

The siguiliciince of these acts appear.s clearly from 
the converse practice of the Eskimos of Bering 
Strait, wlio retain and, in sortie cases, swallow 
part of the article which they are trading, in 
order to keep possession of its e.ssential e.ssence, 
and so, through its agency, to obtain another 
article of the same kind ; and from other in- 
sUtnees.'® Again, it is not unusnul for farmers, 
market-women, hawkers, and the like, to .spit for 

1 F. Boas, Stscojid Gen. Rep. on the Indians of British 
<7ofurn/na (Report of the Brit. Assoc, tor the Advancement of 
Science ... in ISiK)), l.ondon, 1891, p. fi0$). 

' A. van Oennep, Les Rites de. passac/e, p. 118. 

5 Dubois-Beauc.hamp, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
mauies '-K Oxford, 190(1, p. 370 f. 

•1 C. Ilill-Tout, JHA I xxxvii. [1907] 300 ; cf. the Scjuidinavian 
customs nol<;d hy K. Weitihold, pp. 303, 3Kt. 

6 B. Banks, ‘ Burial Customs of New Britain,’ JAI xxi. fl.S93| 
a^4f. 

« Bridges, p. 176. 7 sec Grimm, p. 174 f. 

Digest, xviii. 1, ‘ de Contr. Emtione,’ (? 3,5. 

» Henderson, p. 119; Jackson and Burnc, p. ‘273; O. II. W. 
Johns, Bab. and Assyr. Laws, Contracts, and Letters Edin¬ 
burgh, 1904, p. 230. 

1“ Ae Folklore du droit immobilier, Brussels, 1904, p. 59. 

A Fogage towards the South Dole and round the World . . . 
in the Years I77i-7f}, London, 1777, i. 222. 

Williams and Calvert, i. 156. 

’•* E. Chapnell, Sarr. of a Voyage tc Hud.<;on’s Bay, London, 
1817, p. 65 ; 11. Ellis, A Voyage to Hudson's Bag . . . in I7!jr,~7, 
London, 1748, p. 132 ; G. F. Lyon, Drirate Journal. . . during 
the recent Voyage of Discov^ under Capt. J'arry, London 
1824, p. 21 f. 

*4 J. Franklin, Marr. of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea in the Years ISl'JSS, Ix)r)don, 1823, p. 18. 

E. W. Nelson, IS RBKW, pt. i. p. 437. 

See Merker, p. ‘262 ; P. Desoignics, Die Msalala, ap. Stein- 
metz, p. 281. 


luck on all money received by them,* probably for 
the reason given in Lemon’s .Dictionary (1783), viz. 
prevent its ‘ vanisliing away like a lairy gift’;* 
and a like practice prevails among the lierbers of 
the Atlas.* Interesting in this connexion is the 
advice given to those who receive money from a 
W'itch : 

* Put it at once into your mouth, for fear the donor should 
spirit it away and supply its place with a round stone or slate, 
which otherwise she might do at pleasure.' 4 

It vva.s from neglect of some such precaution that 
a fiddler who had been paid in gold for his music 
hy a party of rny8tcriou.s dancers found that the 
nieces were really beech-leaves.® Among the 
Klasai, purchases and gifts are completed by spit¬ 
ting on the objects transferred.® By German 
custom, if a horse was given, the donor dis¬ 
mounted, and tlie recipient mounted ; if a garment 
was given, the donor took it off, and the reiupient 
put it on ; if a necklace was given, it was clasped 
by the donor round the recipient’s neck ; while, in 
other cases, the thing given wa.s in some way or 
other attached to the per.son of the donee.^ From 
this ‘ binding on ’ {anbinden), Grimm derives the 
expres-siun Anfjebinde (‘ present ’).® 

(2) In some cases a tran.saction of gift takes the 
form of a sale,® it may be to bring within the 
domain of law a transaction which lies beyond it,*® 
or to avoid the risk of the cancellation of the gift,** 
or, perhap.s, to escape the danger of giving, as in 
the case of the Durliam schoolmaster noted above 
(.see ^a) (0)). 

6. Transition from the practice of exchanging 
gifts to that of barter.— (1) It has bi^eii pointed out 
above (see 2 (4)) that the primitive jiractice of 
making exchanges takes the form, in some cases, 
of giving rather than of bartering, and, in others, 
of bartering rather than of giving. Further, the 
evidence which we have already adduced shows 
that the.se exchanges take place sometime.s be¬ 
tween the memhers of the same clan or tribe, 
sometimes between the members of friendly tribes, 
and sometimes between strangers. Now, un¬ 
doubtedly the most formidable obstacle to the 
extension of the jiraetice of giving or bartiiiing 
beyond the limits of the clan or tribe is the hate 
h((rn of fear with which the stranger is regarded. 
To jirimitive man the little circle within which he 
lives forms the only possible world of social life. 
Beyond its limits lies an unknown country peopled 
hy beings wliom he fears and hates, and whose 
very existenije he regards os a menace to his own. 
The.se beings have no part or place witliin this 
Hpliere, where alone right is recognized and en¬ 
forced ; and, accordingly, it is not robbery to strip 
tliein of their goods, nor is it murder to kill them. 
Rather it is a public duty to hunt them down and 
slaughter them like beasts of prey. 

It i.s plainly impossible to lay down with any 
degree of precision the boundary-line where gooo- 
will ceases and enmity \>egins.** Of tlie Yahgan of 
('ape Horn it is said that, outside of the family- 
group, the relation of man to man is doubtful, if 
not hostile : 

1 Jackson and Bume, pp. 166, ‘272 f. ; W. Hone, Year Bonk, 
London, 183‘2, pj). 9.54, 1520 ; Napier, p. 100 f. ; 1 Icudertion, p. 3'2 ; 
ElworUiv, Kiul Eye, London, 1895, p. 412 ; HarLland, ii. 20017. 

’• ,Jack.son and Biirne, p. 100. 

> E. Wcsteriuarck, Ml i. 594. 

4 Wilkie MS, ap. Henderson, p. 180 f. 

8 B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology . . ., London, 1862, Hi. 
231 ; cf. ii. 130. 

^ L. von Hohnel, Zur Rudolph-See u. Stephanie See, Vienna 
1891-^92, p. 272. 

7 Grinini, pp. 183 f., 188 f. 

^ lb. p. 191 ff.; see also Meyer, p. 21. 

®.l. Kohler, ‘Die Bantus d. EH'enbeinkuste,’ ZVRW xviii. 
[19051 454. 

1*’Heusler, Institutiirien d. deiitschen Privatrechts, Leipzig, 
1885, i. 81, quoted by Meyer, p. 26. 

” V’ifffusHon-Powell, Origines Islandicos, Oxford, 1906, i. 233 

*'4 llamiiton-Grierson, pp. 1, 38, 40. 
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‘The bond of a common langriiaffe is no aecnrity tor kindly 
ofticcB. A 8trun(;^tT and an enemy are almoat HViionymouB 
terms.’ 1 

On fche other hand, it has heen observed by Spencer 
and (Jillcn that, among the tribes with wliicii they 
are acquainted, 

‘ there is no such thing as one tribe being in a constant state of 
enmity with another.' '* ‘The inombers of one tribe will tell 
you that a distant tribe, with which they rarely or never come 
into contact, is very fierce and bloodthirsty and given to mak¬ 
ing raids. "The same tribe will be living upon most friendly 
terniH with its immediate neighbours, and some of the latter 
will be doing iirecisely the same thing with the tribe of wbieb 
your informants are afraid and suspicious. At the same time 
it is quite true that, if a member of an unknown trilie made his 
appearance, except, of course, he came accredited as a sacred 
messenger, he would most probably be promptly speared. Any¬ 
thing strange is uncanny to the native, who has a peculiar dread 
of evil magic from a distance.’ 

In many instances the conception that the stranger 
is a being to be feared and hated is held most 
strongly by that portion of the population which is 
most remote from and, theremre, least familiar 
with liim. Thus, those of the Yahgan who have 
never met with the Ona regard them as mortal 
enornie.s ; while those of them who are their neigh¬ 
bours intermarry with them and fall, to some 
extent, at all events, under their influence.* So, 
too, it is said of some of the N. Queensland natives, 
that they will hunt down and slay and eat the 
stranger who trespasses on their territory ; while 
those of their divisions which lie nearest the border 
live on such amicable terms with their neighlxiurs 
that the tribal boundaries are not easily deter¬ 
mined.* Thus, the range of social feelings is 
widely different in different cases. In some, they 
reach beyond the clan or even the tribe ; in others, 
they hardly cross the threshold of the family-group 
(see Stranceks). 

The dread with which the stranger is regarded 
is largely due to tlie universal belief in his magical 
powers. The liakairi,® for example, and some of 
the Australian tribes" regard evil and sickness and 
death as coming to them from those who dwell 
beyond their borders. In short, the stranger is 
looked upon as belonging to strange gods, and as 
bringing with him strange supernatural influences.’ 
He is possessed, and one of tne duties of the medi¬ 
cine-chief and a main purpose of the ceremonies of 
hospitality are to disenchant him—or, in other 
words, to remove the tabu.® 

(2) In the case of certain peoj)le8, exchanges take 

lace only between members of a tribe who are 

nown to one another. Thus, while the Yahgan,® 
like many another people,^® celebrate the occasion of 
a visit to their friends by an exchange of gifts, 
they appear to have had no such dealings with 
their neighbours the Ona and Alacaluf; nor had 
they any notion of barter with the stranger until 
they had learned to practi.se it from passing 
voyagers,*’ Among the Andaman Islancters, it 
frequently hapj)en8 that a head chief organizes a 

1 Stirling, ‘Residence in Fuegia,’ S. Jrrur. Mis$, Hag., I^on- 
don, 1870, iv. 11. 

2 Spencer-Gillen*, p. 82; •>, p. 31. 

8 llvades-Denikcr, vii. 16. 

* 0. Luinholtt, Arrumg Cannibals, p. 176. 

6 K. von den Steinen, Unter den yaturvblkem Zentral- 
Brasiliens, pp. 344, 848. 

8 8pencer-C4illen»', p. 81 f. ; E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, 
London, 1886, i. 60 ; Fison-Howltt, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 269. 

7 K. B. Jevons, Introd. to Ilist. of Rel.^, London, 1902, p. 71 ; 
A. van Gennep, Les Riles de passage., p, 86 ff.; J. G. Frazer, OB», 
pt. ii. ' Taboo and the Perils ol the Soul,’ London, 1911, p. 102. 

8 R. I. Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, Conn., 1882, p. 
119; see Strasokrs. 

» Hyades-Deniker, vU. 878. 

10 C. Golden, 13 (Mohawks); J. Crantz, i. 168 (Eskimos); G. 
Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, p. 329 (Samoans); Lam¬ 
bert, xli. S89 (New Caledonians). 

n J. Weddell, A Voyage totuards the South Pole m 
London, 1826, pp. 168, l82; see Wilkes, L 122 ff. ; P. P. King 
and R. Fitz Roy, Harr, of the Voyages of the ‘ Adventure ‘ and 
‘ LeagUf London, 1889, L 444 , iii. 241. It is sUted that the 
• canoe Indians ’ engaged In barter with the Patagonians (i6. u. 
172): but it is uncertain to what tribe these Indians belonged. 


large gathering in order to receive the members of 
some disitant community who liave offered to give 
an entertainment of <lance and song. 

‘Sundry iinplvinents or articles, which are more common in 
their coiiniiiiniCy than in Miat of their hosts, are taken by the 
visitors on these occasions for purposes o( jtresentation, or, 
to speak more correcily, of barter.'^ Still, tlieir uiotie of 
negotiating is that of giving.2 

Nor is the intereliange of pre.sents limited to friends 
and acquaintanees ; for strangers, if introduced hy 
mutual friends, are always welcomed.* A very 
similar exchange of specialties upon the occasion 
of friendly visit.s is .stated to take place among the 
Samoan-s,* hut it is not clear from the aceount 
whether this exchange is or is not subject to the 
same limitations a.s the practice of lending, which 
occurs only between mem hers of the same tribe or 
clan.® The Bakairi are not themselves potters, 
and they do not possess llie stone suitable for 
axes. Accordingly, they procure these articles 
from neighbouring trihe.s.* Eaclj tribe has its 
specialty, and these specialties j)as8 from tribe to 
tribe ; still, the form of exchange is that of gift 
followed by counter-gift. On his arrival the 
stranger presents to his host some article peculiar 
to his tribe or locality ; and the latter, either on 
receiving him, or, more geneially, on parting, gives 
him something in return.’ Ihit, until our inform¬ 
ant’s visit to them, the Bakairi knew nothing of 
exchanging .sp(!cilic object for speciln; ohicct. The 
gue.st expected to receive something, but it re¬ 
mained with the host to determine what he should 
receive.* Again, it is said of the Indians of Guiana 
that each tribe has some special manufacture ; and 
that its inembcis constantly visit other trihe.s, 
hostile though they be, for the purpose of exchang¬ 
ing the products of their lalxiur for articles which 
they themselves do not produce. These trading 
Indians are allowed to pass through an enem 3 '’s 
country without let or hindrance,'' traders l>eing 
treated, for the time being, as fellow-trihesmen.’® 
New Zealand affords another instance of the circu¬ 
lation of propert y by exchange of sjjccialties. The 
inhabitants on the upper Wanganui semi preserved 
parrots and other birds which are considered a 
delicacy ‘ as presents to other parts of the country 
where they are scarce ; and, in due time, a return 
present of dried fish, or something else not to l)e 
obtained easily in the inland country, is received.’ “ 
Of the Bushmen we are told that ‘ they had no 
contact with [)eople beyond their own little com¬ 
munities, exce]»L in war, for they were without a 
conception of commerce’;'* while It. Moffat** in¬ 
forms 118 that they supjilied Hottenlota, Coranna.s, 
and Narnaquas with quivers, bows, and jn>i.Honed 
arrows. S. Bassarge,'* relying on the information 
of a Bushman attendant, H))enK8 of the commercial 
relations of the latter’s countrymen with Bantu 
tribes, and adds that large prices were obtained for 
certain commodities ; but as to the modus of tlie.se 
transactions he leave.s ii.s in ignorance. 

The most reinaikahle example of this primitive 
traffic is afforded hy the ahorif^ineK of Australia. 
In their case it seems to reach its liigheKt point of 
organization among tho.se trilies of Queensland of 
which W. E. Roth supplies an admirable account. 
He tells us that 

‘certain trade-roulvs laid down from time Inirneniorial alonft 
their own or inoHsinatcs' country are followed b\ ifie inenil>«rfl 
of a tribe or trilxiS, alontr which each knows that he is free to 

I Man, p. 169. 3 Ib. p. 120 . » Jb. p. 80. 

* Wilkes, ii. 148 f. 6 G. Turner, 204. 

• K. von den Steinen, pp. 93, 203, 2lb. » Ib. p. 333. 

» Jb. p. 333 f. 

8 E. F. im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana, Jxnidon, 
1883. p. 271. 

lO. p. 214. 1' E. Shortland, p. 198. 

1* Q. McCall Thcal, The Reginning of S. Afr. History, Ixindon, 
1902, p. 17 ; cf. p. 13. 

u> Hiss. Labours and Scenes in S. Africa, Ixmdon, 1842, p. 6. 

1« Die Buschindnner der Kalahari, Berlin, 1907, p. 118. 
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travel unmolested; these routes, of greater or less extent, are 
rigidly adhered to. The opening of tlie local market, bo to 
speak, may take place at the ijisUnce of one of the elders or 
“hoases” at one of the larger camps . . . where instructions 
are issued as U) when to leave, to whom to go, what to take, 
and whut to return with.’) 

Kotli {rjves ft list of trade routes and of the articles 
bartered at the variems ‘swapping stations,’ and 
observes that this iritorcoiirHe is productive of an 
exchange not only of material tilings but of ideas.^ 
In the case of the tribes of S.E. Australia, coimnerce 
is less .sy.stern.atic in form, 'rrade-centres exist 
among tbem, but barter take.s place only on certain 
solemn occasion.s, sneli as tbe .settling of a blood- 
feud, the celebration of an initiation ceremony, or 
tlie oceurrenee of a great tribal gfitbering ;* and it 
is worthy of note that the very tribes which 
fre(iuent those re.sorU make annual exjieditions to 
obtain pitc.beri and red ochre, during which they 
must he prepared bo light every inch of the way. 
Hut, ifcsides this trading at reeognize<l places, 
articles pfiss from one tribe to another by way of 
hfirter. 'riius, the Yantruwnnta obtained wooden 
shields ‘from their neiglibonrs higher up Cooper’s 
Creek, who got them from tribes farther to the 
north-east’;^ and, in the case of the central 
Australians, fighting clubs made by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga arc ‘traded down to the Mjic- 
donnell Ranges and riglit away to the south of the 
Arunta and Lui itcha.’® In this way <»rnaments,‘’’ 
shields,’ spears,* nieces of greenstone (diorite),* 
stone for axes and hatidiets,** artiides of food,” red 
ochre, sand.stone, slabs for grinding gra.s8 and 
other seeds,and skin.s^® pa.ss from tribe to tribe 
by way of barter—tho.se tribes being, in many 
instances, widely sojiarated from one another. ” 

There arc two AuMtraliiUi usageH with regard to trade which 
(if?Herve 8t»ccial iiuuitioii. Of thcHe the first, called ytitchin, 
prevailH among the I>i<Ti. ‘When a lila<!k-fellow in going a 
diHtance from homo, either to anuthcr of the Jheri hordes, or 
its lesHcr diviHions, or to a neighbouring tribe, some one at his 
camp hecnmeH hie yjitchin. ... It 1« then hia duty to bring 
ba<;k with him articles for his yntcJiin, who while he is away 
also collects presents for him. Under no circumstaiices is siici* 
a pledge broken.’ The second usage is practised by the 
Narrin\eri. When a Iriltcsman has a child born to him, he 
preserves itH umbilical cord, and gives it to a man of another 
tribe, who has children, In Ll?i.s way tliese children hecomo 
‘tufia-nyiamp^ to the child first ?netiLioned. He ami they may 
not to\n^h, nr approach, or address one another; and, when 
they have arrived at adult age, tl»ey heconie the agents through 
whom their respective tribes carry on barter. Their estrange- 
rnent is said to answer two purposes. ' It, giv e« security t/O the 
trilips that there will i»e no collusion l>etween their agents for 
their private ad' antage, and also compels the two always to 
conduct the hu.siness through third partic.s.’>'* It is a matter 
of iiidilfci ence whether tlie children do or do not belong to the 
same clan. >7 

(II) These instances from AustiJilia establish the 
fact tluit the trihe.s of which Roth speaks posse.ss 
a far more highly organized system of commerce 
than is to he found among tiie natives of the 
centre. They show us, further, that the S. E. 
aborigines engage in barter wdth strangers as well 
as friends at certain established trading-centres on 
certain recognized occasions; and tln^y sunply 
am[)le evidence of the pa.s.sage of commodities from 
tribe to tril)e, Hometinie.s directly and sornetime.s 
through the medium of friendly trihe.s or of a 

1 Ethnol. Stiidirtt among Oie Snrth-West-Crntral Qnr.ensland 
Ahorigiiiea, Urisbane ISiiT, p. IH’i. 

'i Ih. i:i4 (T. 8 llowitt, p. 714 fT, * Ih. p. 714. 

8 Spcncer-flillon’h p. (kJJf. « Itj. p. 

7 llowitt, p. 714. 

8 Spcnccr-tJillen'', pp. CTO, C7.') ; R. Rrough Smyth, The Ah- 
urigi^ie-K of Vic.loria, London, 1S7H, i. LSI, ii. ‘2!)8. 

8 Hrough .Smyth, toe. ctt. 

Ih. p. 181, note; 8pencer-<Jillcn», p. .SKH. 

1* IJrough ,Smyth, i. 181 ; llowitt, p. 71S. 

Brough .Smyth, ii. 006. *3 llowitt, p. 714. 

Kof 8peticcr (Jillen“, pp. 67.'), 002, 611. An interesting 
acx5onnt of a similar system as practised on the (-ougn-) will he 
found In A. Thounar's K>tsai snr le gyaUme ^eonomique des 
fyrimiti/a, Brussels, 1901, pp. 90, 96 f. 

Jft Howitt, p. 71.S. 

18 Taplin, in J. D. Woods, A’af. Trihea of S. .diMt., Adelaide, 
1879, p. 62 fT. ; Brough Smyth, 1. 181 ; Uurr, ii. 264. 

17 Curr, loc. cit. 


snecial class of persons. At the same time, it is 
oDvious that, except perhaps in the catse of the 
tribes first mentioned, such trafficking is excep¬ 
tional. Yet the mere fact that it exists indicates 
that the parties to it have made a considerable 
advance along the path of commercial progress. 
Tfie privileges accorded to tiie trader among the 
n.'itives of Guiana point in the same direction. 

The practice of exchanging guest-gifts has a 
wider range among the Bakairi than among the 
Andaman Islanders. Among the former, it may 
take place between strangers ; among the latter, 
it takes place only between friends, or between n 
host and an accredited stranger. Accordingly, it 
i.s plain that in each of the three last instances we 
meet with a personal exception to the general rule 
of treating the stranger as an enemy—an exception, 
that is to say, in favour of the stranger-trader and 
the stranger-guest. 

(4) Now, a large body of evidence attests the 
jirevalence, both in the past and in the pre.sent, in 
alnio.st every quarter of the globe, of a mode of 
trading which throw's, it is thought, no little light 
u|ion the origin of ibis exi'eption. This 8o-<;alled 
‘silent trade’ is, in its simplest form, a transaction 
by way of exchange between persuiis who are 
unseen by one another ; and examples of it are 
supplied by European and Asiatic Russia, by many 

arts of Africa, by Sumatra, Borneo, and tlic 

loluccas, and by North, Central, and Soufb 
America.' Here we ]>ropoHe to consider only those 
instances wliicli occur amongst peoples regarding 
ivliose life and surroundings we have adequate if 
not full information. 

It liH.s been said that this form doos not represent 
the first beginnings of intercourse witli the stranger 
—tluit it is, ratlier, a device a(loj)led by traders of 
a higher civilization in order to overcome the 
Hii8|>icion.s and fears of tliose belonging to a lower 
civilization and to induce them to trade. It is 
undoubted that to many primitive peoples the 
jiracticeof making exchanges with persons outside 
of their own (dan or tribe was unkn(,)wn until it 
was introduced among them or forced upon them 
by strangers of a culture superior to their own. 
Thus, while tliere is no evidence of exchange 
between the extinct Tasmanians or Bntocudos or 
Scris with the tribes in their neighViourhood, it is 
reported of the two former that they engaged in 
it with the Europeans with whom they were 
hrought into t/ouch,® and of the last named that 
they learned to practise it from the whites of 
Sonora, with whose missions and military expedi¬ 
tions they came fre(iuent.ly into contact.^ It 
would he unjustifiable, however, in view of the 
evidence, to attribute the origin of this curious 
form to the ingenuity of civilized trader.s ; for, 
while it Is trinr that not infrequently smdi traders 
employ this method in dealing with nido peoples, 
it is no les.s true that in many cases it i.s practi.sed 
f>y such peoples in opening a trade with tlnwe 
outside their l)order.s.^ 

(5) The Veddas of Ct^ylon, the Sakais fSenoi) of 
Malae(!a, the 'I'odlas of Celebes, and the Kuhus of 
Sumatra are regarded by the latest authorities as 
related races, on the ground of the similarity not 
only of their somatological characteristics, but of 
their habits and modes of life ;® and, consequently, 

1 See llamllton-Orierson, pp. 41-47. 

2 H. Linff Roth, The A hori<)inea nf Taamanin, Halifax, 1899. 
pp. 27, 41, 40; Maximilian I'rinz zii Wied-Neiiwied, Heiae nach 
Itraailien, Frankfort, 1821, i. 664, 6;i9, 6()6. 

8W J McOee. ‘The Seri Indians,’ 17 liliEW [1899], pt. 1, 
pp. 114, 1.62*. ‘224*, ‘Z27*. 

< See Hamilton-Grierson, p. 62 IT. 

® F. Sarasin, ‘Tj'pes humains inff'rieurs du Sud-est de TAsie,' 
xix. (Paris, 190.8)303 0.; B. Hatfon, 
JHe Orang Kv-tm anf Sumatra. Frankfort, 1908, p. 162 ff. 
See also W, Schmidt, Hie Stettung de.r PytjmaenvoUcer in der 
Enlivieklungagem-h, dea ilenarhen, Stuttgart, 1910, pp. 7, 12fT., 
‘26IT., and paaaitn. 
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it is of espeoinl interest to ns to find that all these 
peoples practise this method of exchange in its 
simplest form. Fa Hian is apparently speaking 
uf the Veddas, when he says of Ceylon that 

•it was oriKHtially uninliahiLed by men. Only demonH, 
and drajfoiiB dwell Lhere. Ncvertbeleaa merchants of other 
countries trattioked with them. When the Beaeon for trallic 
came, the fjenii and demons appeared not, but set forward 
their preciouH coinniodities marked with the exact price. If 
these suited the merchants they paid the price and took the 
Coods.’ 1 

Many instances mipht t>e collected in which the merchant 
is said to have been uncertain wt)ether he was trading with 
men or demons,Accordinir to al-liiruni,® the coast-people of 
I^afika (Ceylon) traded cloves in accordance with this method. 
It is possible, however, that his account apiilies not to Ce.\lon, 
but to those island.s in the Indian Ocean where, according to 
Qazwini,'* a clove-trade was conducted in thi.s manner. The 
method is still practised by the Veddas of Nilgala.*' Accord¬ 
ingly, the statement of Bailey *> to the contrary appears to be 
erroneous.'^ 

Kobert Knox’s account*—which is corroborated 
by many other rc'ports to the same ellect—informs 
us that, wiieri the V'eddas want arrow.s, (hey 
‘ will carry their load of Flesh in the night, and hang it up in 
a Smith’s, also a leaf cut in the form they will have tl»eir 
arrows made, and hatig by it. Which if the Smith do make 
aocording to their pattern they will require, they bring him 
more Flesh ; hut if he make.s them not they will do him a 
mischief one time or another by shooting in the night. If the 
Smith makes the arrows he leaves them in the same |>lace as 
the V'eddas hung tlie Flesh.’ 

It may he noted that in the case of the Smoos and Twakas, 
who employ a similar metliod of trading, eacli article lias 
afhxed to it a sample of wlmt is wanted in return and a 
similar indicAtion is given hy the natives of the Rio del Norte 
in bartering with the whites.lo 

The wild Sakais of I'orak, in trafficking with the 
Malay.s, either employ a ‘tarm;’ Sakai as an 
intermediary, or dt'.posit tlicir wares, which consi.st 
of jungle produce, on the hanks of rivers, at 
certain times and place.s known to the trailer. 
They then withdraw, and return after an interval 
to fetcli the artiitles otl'e.red in exchange." Hugh 
Clifiord" speaks of the ‘lame’ 8akai only as 
exchanging with the Malttys, who deposit the 
articles of barter at certain spots in tlie forest, 
whence the Sakais remove them, replacing them 
with their wares. The'I'oiilas of Cadebes formerly 
practised this mode of trading, laying down what 
they had collected at some place of resort, whence 
any one could take it on leaving something; in 
exciiange.** Winter tells us that the Orang Kuhu 
of Sumatra dcjtosit such articles as rattan, bees¬ 
wax, resin, and ivory at a spot on a river-bank 
where they may cateh the eye of the Malay trader, 
and then retire. They return from time to time ; 
and, if they find that .something which suits their 
taste has been laid liown beside their offer, they 
take it away with them, leaving their barter for 
the trader to carry on hoard his proa.** 

1 PUijrimafle of Fa Ilian, from the French ed. of the Foe 
Roue Ki uf U()muBat, Klaproth, and Ijandreatic, Calcutta, 1U48, 
p. 332. 

- See Ibn Ba(0(a, Voyaqeg, cd. Dcfri'mery-.Sanguinotti, Faria, 
18.'13-69, i. 401 ; (1. F. Lyon, Farr, of I'rnvels in F. A.frica in 
the Years ISIfi-SO, London, 1821, p. 140; Hamilton-Gricrson, p. 
82 and note 0, and p. S;4. 

• H C. Sachau, AlberunCs India, an Account of the lieligion 
. . . ()f India alxmt A.D. 10^0, London, 1910, i. 309. 

4 Ap. J. Oildcmeiater, Serriptor. Arab, ds rebus Indidsloci 
et opuscula, Bonn, 18.'18, i. 202. 

® C. 8. V. Stevens, ‘Amongst the Veddas,’ RAS, Ceylon 
Branch, I’roocedingH, 1880, Colombo, 18SS, p. 108; aee alao 
r. and F’. Sarasin, Ergebnisse naturwissenschafU. Forschungen 
auj Ceylon in d. Jahren ISSb^bG, Wicsharieii, 1887-93, iii. fj37. 

0‘Wild Tribes of the Veddolia of Ceylon,’7’/i'N Land., new 
ser., London, 180*2, ii. '286. 

I See, however, C. Q. and B. Z. Seliginann, The Veddas, 
Oanihridge, 1011, p. 98; cf. p. 16, note. 

« Ilistor. Relation of the Island of Ceylon, London, 1681, 

p. 62. 

* C. N. Bell, Tangweera, London, 1899, p. 267. 

10 A. von Humboldt, Essai politique sur U royaume. de la 
Ifouvelle jisj>agne, Paris, 1808, i. 304. 

II Skeat Blagden, Pagan Rac-es of the Malay Peninsula, 
London, 1900,1 2‘29. 

13 In Court and Kampong, Ix>ndon, 1897, p. 102 f. 

1* P. and F. Sarasin, Reisen in Celebes ... in d. Jahren 
189S-9d und 190S-J)S, Wiesbaden, IQO.'i, ii. ‘276. 

14 Quoted by Hagen, p. 118. 


Hagen quotes de .Sturia. Olivier, and H. O. Forbes to much 
the same effect. According to Olivier and Forhes. liowover, it 
is the Malay wlio opens the trade. Forhes ' .says that the Malay 
trader ‘ heats a gong in a particular manner so as to give notice 
of hi.s arrival.’ In 'Vinter’s time a person in need of assistance 
could summon the Kuhus hy striking a hollow tree so as to 
produce a cert.iin scries of soiuula recognized as a call for aid. 
Whenever the tUaiig Ot of Borneo wi.sh to gather the members 
of the tribe together, they heat uixin a tree-trunk, and the 
Malays who trade with them use tlie same means bo collect 
their clients -,3 and a very similar use is, or w.as, made of a gong 
or copper vessel in Buru.!* Bakuwi 4 says that those who traded 
by this method with the people of Tihri --a country of the 
Sudan, distant about three months’ journey from Segelmessa— 
aniiounceil tlieir approach hy sound of drum.5 

The Ukits, tlie l*tinaii8, the Buketans, and 
the Ot Damung of Borneo are said to employ a 
similar method;* hut a recent account of the 
f’unans from Malay .sources sliows that, when 
bartering, they no lung(;r keep out of sight of the 
trader.^ Actcording to Chinese writers, it was at 
one time in use uj) country from lianjermasin.* 

(6) A racial connexion, similar to that which is 
said to subsist between the V'^eddas and certain 
other peoples, is held hy Schmidt “ to he estab¬ 
lished hetwt'cn the [lygmics of Central Africa, 
the Bushmen, the Andamanese, the Semang.s, and 
the Negritos of the Phil ip] dues. We have already 
referred to the mode.s of exchange practised hy the 
Bushmen aiul the Andamanese (see 2 ( 1 ) and 6 (2' 
above). The Semangs are nei^di hours of tlie Sakais, 
and, altliougli of a wholly dillerent stock, exhibit 
a manner of life and a method of trading practi- 
{;ally identical with theirs.*® 

'riie accounts of the I'.vgfny peoples of Central 
Africa di.sclose an inter(‘.stirig variety of trading 
custom.^. The Akkas are grouped in small com¬ 
munities, and wander over the countries of certain 
of the Monhuttu tribes. They are linnters, and 
do not cultivate the soil ; hut they have a remark¬ 
able fondfie.ss for ve<^etahle fooii, and not infre¬ 
quently raid the fruit-trees of their iieiglihours.** 

‘ After a .Huccessful hunt, when they jios.sess abund¬ 
ance of food, they invade the banana groves, and 
for every hunch of fruit gathered they sulistitute 
a piece of meat.’*** A very similar descrijition is 
given of the Ohongo of tl'e Ogowe Basin,** who 
are also said to emiiloy the method of the ‘silent 
trade.’ '* The Batua are simple liuntei s, and know 
nothing of agriculture. Tiiey waniler over the 
country of the Bakuha, Baluha, Bakati^:, and other 
tribes, hut are met with only on certain days at 
market-phuies situated within tlie virgin forest, 
and, ill general, equidistant from the iieiglihour- 
ing villages. These spots are regarded a.8 neutral 
ground, and are frequented hy the pygmies in order 

1 A Naturalist's Wanderings, p. 235. 

3C. A. L. Schwancr, i. 230 f. 

• Riedel, p. 15. 

4 French tr. do Uuignes, Notices et E'.xtraits de la Bibliothtque 
du Roi, Acad, des Inner., Paris, 1789, ii. 394. 

0 Ab to the primitive methods of communication, by meariH of 
smoke-signals, flre-heacons, sound of drum, etc., see Maniilton- 
(irierson, p. ‘23, note 2, and p. 68, note 2 ; see also II, 'ViHSmann, 
L. Wolf, C. de Francois, 11. Muller, 7m Innem A.frika8, Leipzig, 
1888, p. 328. 

0 Schwaner, i. 231 ; O. Beccari, Wanderings in the Ureal 
Forests of Romeo, London, 1904, p 26.5 ; P. Cnnvnghame, 
‘Sarawak,’ in Scottish Ueog. Mag. xxviii. (1912) .30,8 ; A. liasMan, 
Indonesien, Oder die Inseln d. malayischen Archipti, iv. ‘ Borneo 
und Celebes,' Berlin, 1889, p. 20. 

■7 M. W. H. Beech, in Man, xi. (1911) 17. 

» VV. 1*. Groeneveklt, ‘Notes on the Malay Archipelago and 
Malacca,’ in Miscell. Papers relating to IndoChina and the 
Indian Archipelago, 2iid ser., l/indon, 1887, i. 228. 

P. 24 f. ; Bee also F. Sarasin, p. 3(J3 ff. 

O' Skeat-Blagden, i. 227. 

i> G. Schweinfurth, 'Phe Heart of Africa, tr. K. K. Frewer, 
London, 1873, ii. 146 ; W. .Junker, Trawls in Afrii:a during the 
i'e.ars lHHe~Hf>, tr. A. H. Keane, London, 1892, p. 8.5 f. ; G. Caaati, 
Ten Years in Rquaioria, l.ondon and New \’ork, 1891, i. 1.57 ff. 

1'-* Casati, 158; cf. G. Burrows, The Land of the Pigmies, 
London, 1808, p. 188. 

c* P. B. du Chaillu, pp. 270, 316 ff. ; O. Lenz, .'^kizzen aus West- 
afrika, Berlin, 1878, p. 110 ff.; The Strange Adventures of 
Andrew Battell, ed. E. O. Haveristein, London, 1901 (Hakluyt 
Society), p. 62, note 1. 

14 A. Bastian, Die deutsche Exped. an d. Loango-Kuste, Jena. 
1874. i. 140. 
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to exchange fresh or dried flesh for maize, A 
the manner of the exchange, we have, nnfortun 
ately, no precise information.^ 

Tne accounts of the trading methods of the 
Negritos of the Philippines are somewhat wanting 
in precision. We are told of the Aetas that the^ 
deal only with the Mjilay tribes which are their 
neighl>ourH, in order to procure, for their honey 
and beeswax, such articles as arrow-heads, knife 
blade.s, cloth, etc., which they cannot provide for 
themselves. It is said that they always, as far as 
possible, employ the same persons to conduct this 
traflic.^ Further, it is stated by a recent American 
authority^ that 

‘ in many places in the Archipelago to-day, emwcially In Min 
danao, periodic coninierce in carried on repularly on neutral 
territory. Market-places are aelected where products are pul 
down by one party, wliich then retires tcttnpnrarily, and are 
taken up by the other i^arty, which comes and leaves its own 
)ro<luctionB in cxchan^'e.’ 

Ilumentritt’s informants spoke of the Mamanuas 
of Mindanao as exchanging, but said nothing of 
the method of the exchange.* The ‘silent trade' 
is employed by the wild Apoyaos of laizon in bar¬ 
tering their tobacco with the (’hristian natives.® 

(7) Winter’s de.scription of the Kuhns’ mode of 
exehange is remarkably similar to Hell’s account 
of that employed by the Smoos and Twakas of the 
Moscjuito country. 

‘ Ho much conlldcnct* have they in the honesty of transactions 
that I have frequently seen at the mouths of rivers a peeled and 
pikinted stick jklanted in a conspicuous position, and on landiriK^ 
have found haiiKinK to the trees hunches of plantains, baskets 
of maize, rolls of toonoo cloth, skins, etc., and attached to each 
article a sample of what was wanted in return, such as a flsl 
hook to one, a few beads to another, a pinch of salt to the nex 
and BO on. These were placed there in the expectation that tb 
coast Indians passing: by on the main river would make the 
required I>arter. After a while, if they were found to remain 
untouched, the river Indians briiqt the articles to the coast 
villages.’** The last sentence seems to show that the practice 
was rleclinirtK. 

(8) 'I’liis method of trade is found among the 
(iorngai and Tungu, the original inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobroor, islands of the Arru Archi¬ 
pelago, and was formerly in use in Buru and 
Cerarn.’ From Japanest^ writers dating from the 
first half of the 18th cent, we learn that the prac¬ 
tice was employed by the Ainus of Yezo in traf¬ 
ficking with the inhabitants of Ki-itat-soub, one of 
the Kurile Islands ;® and by the Ainus of Saghalien 
in trading with the jieople of the Amur country.* 
According to Paulus Jovins,^® the Lapps made ex¬ 
changes, 

*y«ft BO that they flye the syjfht and coompoiifnifl of all mer- 
chantes. For comparynff and laying theyr wares togeather 
and lenvyiig theyr furres in a mydile place, they bargayne with 
simple fa^ylFt with absent and unknowen men.' 

(9) Similar accounts are piven of peoples regard¬ 
ing whom we have little information. Thus, we 
hear of the practice at Mozambique,“ and, if we 
crtnlit a native story, at Amboyna.** It was em¬ 
ployed by the Falourigs in exchanging their tea with 

1 H. Wissmann, Ij. Wolf, C. de Fran 9 ois, H. Muller, p. ; 

see also C. H. L. liateman, TAe Firut Asoenf of the Kasai, I^jn- 
don, 1880, p. 28 ff. ; H. von Wissmann, Uy Second Journey 
through Equatorial Africa, p. 

a A. Hchadenberg, ‘ Uelwr die Negritos d. Philipplnen,’ ZE 
xil. (18801 135. 

3 A. E. Jenks, The Bontoe Igorot, Manila, 1905, p. 160. 

4 ' Ueber die Negritos von Mindanao Oder die Mamanuas,' AS 
lx. [Levden, 1806]251. 

» A. Hchadenberg, ZE xxi. [1889] 676. 

« Bell, p. 267 ; see also Bell, ‘ lUmiarks on the Mosquito Terri¬ 
tory,’ J RGS xxxii. [1862] 258 fl., where a short account of these 
tribes is given. 

7 Kieclel, pp. 16, 128, 271. 

* Rinsifk^e, Aper^iginiral des trois ropaumes, tr. J. Klaproth, 
Paris, 1833, p. l94f. 

» Von Siebokl, ii. 193. 

lo Richard Eden's tr. in Notes upon Russia: being a Translation 
of the earlieat Account of that Country . . London, 1851-62 
(Hakluyt Society), li. 40 ; see also John Scheffer, p. 67 f. 

CajHar Frederick’s Voyage, in R. Hakluyt, The Principal 
Navigations ... of the English Nation'^, London, 1698-1^, 

11 . 1. 242 ; cf. M. Thomans, Rnse- und Lebensbeschrtibung, Augs¬ 
burg 1788, p. 119. 

U K. Valentyn, Oud sn Nieuis Oost'Indisn, Dordrecht and 
Amsteirlam, 1724, pt. li. (’ Amboiiische Zaaken ’), p. 2. 


the Burmans; * and the legends of the invisible 
smith in Berkshire, and in ‘ the iKolian Isles of 
Lipari,’^ find an echo in Denmark,* in Westphalia,* 
and other parts of Germany,® and on the West 
Coast of Africa.® 

(10) We are told of the natives of Cumberland’s 
Island, by the writer of Martin Frobisher’s second 
voyage to the north, that 

' their manner of trafflquc is thus ; they doe use to lay downe of 
their merchandise upon the ground so much as they meane to 
part withal, and so looking that the other partie with whom 
they make trade should doe the like, they doe themselves depart, 
and then If they doe like of their Mart they come againe and take 
in exchange the others merchandise, otherwise if they like not, 
they take their owne and depart.’7 

It is not quite clear whetlier those who carried on 
this trade were mutually unseen, or w hetlier this 
instance is an example of another form of tlie prac¬ 
tice, in which the parties are seen by one anotlier, 
but keep at a safe distance.® Of the latter form 
many examples might be cited.* In some of the.se 
a considerable interval separates those engaged in 
the traffic, while, in other.s, a mere line drawn on 
the sand is the only division between them. 

(H) A very instructive instance of anotlier form 
of the practice is supplied by Lander.His object 
was to obtain yams, and some of the natives with 
him proceeded well-armed to a town near the river, 
and returned followed by many armed people carry¬ 
ing Imndles of yams, "t'hey were accompanied by 
an old woman, who seemeti to be a person of au¬ 
thority. On arriving at the river, she directed the 

.ms to be placed in distinct and separate bundles 

fore Lander’s natives, and ordered the owner to 
retire to a short distance. The purchaser then 
inspected the bundles, and, having selected one to 
his own satisfaction, placed beside it what he con¬ 
sidered to be its value in cloth, flints, etc. The 
old woman looked on while this was being done, 
and, if she thought that what was given was suffi¬ 
cient, she took up the cloth and gave it to the owner 
of the bundles, the purchaser taking away the yams. 
If, on the contrary, she thought that the purchaser’s 
oiler was insufficient, she allowed it to remain a 
short time, so as to give him an opportunity of 
adding something to it. If he did not add any¬ 
thing, she directed the owner of the yams to move 
them out of the way, and left the purcliaser to 
remove his cloth. ‘ All this was carried on with¬ 
out a word passing Ixstween the parties.’ 

With Landtir’s account may be (sompared what 
is said of the Aleuts : 

They never transact business with each other personally, 
lit always through a third }>er8on. Whoever wishes to sell 
lything, sends it into another house by tbis agent, who, 
wilhout mentioning the owner’s name, sayH, ‘ Here is the 
tayitk ’ (saleable object). The buyer asks what is wanted in 
return, and sends os mucii as he thinks fit of what is required. 
The agent takes this to the seller, and, if he is satisfied, Uie 
bargain is concluded. If he is not satisfied, he asks for some¬ 
thing in addition, or proposes a new exchange.!) 

This method of bargaining is remarkably similar 

1 A. Bastian, Die Vblkcrd. Osll.-Asien, Leipzig, 1806-71, ii. 169. 

2 See Hamilton-Orierson, p. 41. 

3 J. M. Thiele, Danmarks Folkesagn, Copenha^n, 1843, li. 
81, cited by W. A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folk Lore, Paisley 
vnd London, 1806. pp. 407 fit., 450 and note. 

4 A. Kuhn, Sagen, Gehrduche, u. Mdrchen aus Westfalen, 
^ipcig, 1859, i. 41; see also B. Thorpe, Northern Mythology, 
ii. 123 ff. 

3 Tliorpe, in. 88. « P. B. du Chaillu, p. 106 f. 

7 Hakluyt, lii. 68. 

8 See Hakluyt, lii. 86 ; and cf. O. von Kotzebue. A Voyage of 
Discovery into the S. Sea and Beering’s Straits, 1S15~IHI8, 
London 1821, i. 2'28fT., as to the deaii'ngs of the Ohukchis with 
the Eskimos near Kotzebue Sound. 

• See Hamilton-Gncrson, p. 47 IT. ; also Early Voyages to 
'erra Australis, now called Australia, ed. R. II. Major, 
-jondon, 1869 (Hakluyt Society), p. 96; extract from Witssen’a 
Noord- en Ooirt Tartarye, Amsterdam, 1705, re^rding New 
Guinea; 8. Muller, Reizen en Onderzoekingen in den fndischen 
Arehipel, Anuterdara, 1857, i. 202: and Wallis, Voyage, In 
J. Hawkesworth, An Account of Voyages in the Southern 
Hemisphere, London, 1773, i. 451 f. (Tahiti). 

*• Joum, of an Exped. to Explore the Course and Termination 
\fthe Niger, lx>ndon, 1882, IH. 161 ff. 

Dali, p. 894. 
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to that eiTinloyod by the Eskimos of I>erin<? Strait 
at the ‘ Asking festival,’ of which Nelson* gives an 
account. 

(12) M. II. Kingsley^supplies us with an example 
of yet another form of this practice, in which a 
divinity safeguards the rights of the traders. She 
tells us that, when walking along a bush path, far 
from human habitation, 

‘ you * will ‘ notice a lilLle cleared npace by the side of the path; 
it is neatly laid with plantain leaves, and on it are various little 
articles for sale,—leaf tobacco, a few yams, and so on,—and 
lieside eac'h article are so timny stones, beans, or cowries, 
which indicjite the price of each article; ami you will s<a‘ 
either sitting in the middle of tilings, or swinging by a piece 
of tie-tie from a branch above, Egha, or a relation of his,—the 
market god,—who will visit with death any theft from that 
shop, or any cheating in price given, or any taking away of 
sums left by previous customers.’ ^ 

It has been contended by a recent writer, F. Soinlo,* that 
this mode of exchange is not, in any of its forms, a primi¬ 
tive mode, because it is not practised by primitive peoples. 
In his list of such peoples he includes the ahurigiries of Aus¬ 
tralia, the extinct Tasmanians, the lloto<iudos, the Fiiegians, 
the Andaman islanders, the Negritos of the Philippines, the 
Uiishmeii, the Seris, and tlie N'eddaa. He does not notice 
some eight or nine peoples whom the beat authorities re¬ 
gard as primitive, and who practi.ne the method in question. 
He admits that the Voddas employ this mode of trading, 
and offers the explanation, without, however, adducing any 
evidence in support of it, that they borrowed the practice 
from their neighbours.® In dealing with the Negritos of 
the Philippines, he says not a word of the practice of this 
method at Mindanao and elsewhere ; and, while he names the 
Kuhus, he excludes them from his list, without stating his 
reasons for so doing. P’orther, he refuses a place in it to the 
Ainus of Ye/oand the Akkusof EtjuaUirial Africa, on the ground 
that they are agricultnrista or are influenced by agricultural 
tribes ; and he would probably have treated in similar fashion, 
had he dealt with Umiii, the Toitlas, the HemangH, and the Hakais. 
It is quite true that tlie Ainu women cultivate small garden 
plots ; hut, as a people, the Ainus know nothing of agriculture.® 
The Akkas, although they are hunters xar' ffoyije, have an 
esnecial fondness for vegetable food, and frequently raid the 

[l-treea of the tribes over whose lands they wander.’ The 

ililai i/eieoes are now cuiui«»i.<M n wi'(.lie D\>il; but LI.v. .. 

found in the cavtirns which they inhabited until recently show 
that formerly they were hunters pure and simple.® lUit few of 
the Semangs til! the soil,® while the t illage of the .Sakais is of t he 
nidest.l® We have already noted that the Paloungs and the 
Apoyaos grow respectively lea and b.ibacco (see 6 ((5) and (it)). 
As io primitive inetbods of agriculture, see K. Bucher, />•/: 
Hnlstthitn<j d. Volkm’iTtlvschaJt •*, Tubingen, 1004, p. f>4 ff. It has 
been pointed out again and again that the fact that a jieoplc bus 
made an advance in one direction docs not necessarily excliule 
it from the class of primitive peoples.Thus, for example, the 
aborigines of Australia are universally and rightly regarded as 
being within that class, although among many tribes com¬ 
mercial relations have been reduced to an organized sx'stem (see 
6 (2) and (.’5)). 

It seeniH plain, then, that the methofi of exchange under 
consideration is or has bet ii known to atid practised by many 
primitive peoples ; and, accordingly, we are freed from the 
necessity of discussing the question whether a usage is to be 
regardeil as primitive only on proof that primitive peoples 
practise it.i® 

(13) It is obviouR that considerable light is thrown 
upon these cunous forms of trading by the evidence 
which we liave adduced as to primitive conceptions 
regarding the nature, incidents, and etVects of ex¬ 
change (see 4 (a)). 'Die problem which confronted 
the savage was this, How wa.s he to obtain from 
those who were tlie objects of his suspicion and 
fear, if not of his open enmity, certain articles 
which they possessed and he coveted ? He was 

I ‘The Eskimo about Bering Strait,’ 18 RliEW, Washington, 
18»11, pt. i. p. .‘k'ltff. Other instances of the conduct of trade 
through the medium of middlemen will be found iu Hauiilton- 
Oricraon, p. tO (. 

’•Afr. kel. and Law,’ A'af. Renew, xxx. [1897] 1.34; cf. 
R. E. Dennett, At the Rack of the Mack Han't Mind, London, 
]9(Kl, p. 19.3. 

® See Ilamilton-Qrierson, p. fi3 t. 

4 Der Guterverkehrin der Urgesellschaft, Brusaelsand Leij)zig, 
11KI9, p. 160 f. 

6 Ib. pp. Vi, 134. 

J. Batchelor, The Ainu of Japan, London, 1892, pp. 39, 40. 
2.’S6, 287 ; R. Hitchcock, ‘The Ainos of Yezo, Japan,’ Report oj 
Mat. Mut. 1890, Washington, 1891, p. 4.S8. 

’ Schweinfurth, ii. 146 ; Junker, p. 8.') f. ; Casati, i. 167 ff. 

8 F. 8ara«in, p. 807. • Skeat-Blagdon, i. 63. Ib. i. 06. 

II See J. Kohler, ‘Zur Rechtsphilos. u. vergicichende Rechts 
wissenBcliafl.’Jumf. Litteraturblatt, vii, 197, and 'Zur Urgoich 
d. Ehe,* ZVRW xii. 19011. 

la See E. B. Tylor, Prim. Cult.*, Lo*don, 1903, 1. 16 ; J. G 
FraetT, Totemitm and Exogamy, do. 1910, iv. 166. 
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amiliar with exchange as practised within his owti 
group, and he believed that the parties to it were 
brought into a relation of such a sort as U) secure 
their good faitli. Here, then, was a method to his 
'land. He would exchange with the stranger, and 
►y keeping out of siglib—by neither seeing nor 
being seen by him—would limit his contact with 
I to that elleeted by the exchange itself. 
The stranger would not dare to take his goods 
without making a return ; and the good faitli of 
both parties would he guaranteed by the nature of 
the relation w'hich united them for the time. Thus, 
the mctliod, in its simplest form, is an apjdication 
of the principles which operate in exciiange, as 
adapted to the special circumstances of the case. 
Among the Aleuts, the eont^ict of the parties is 
imited to that implied in tlie act of exenanging ; 
but, in other instances, the case is dillcrent. 
Sometimes tlie partie.s come into view- of one 
another; .sometimes tliey even approach one an¬ 
other ; sometimes they transact wholly through 
intermediaries; and sometimes they take the 
additional precaution of keeiiing silence so long as 
the traflie lasts. Lastly, there are instances in 
which honest dealing and peaceable conduct are 
assured by fear, not of the mysterious retribution 
which follows upon a breach of tabu, hut of the 
mnishment indicted on the cheat and the truce- 
ireaker by the god of the market. It will he seen 
from the facts which liave been adduced that the 
nutual avoidance of the parties, accompanying, a.s 
-t does, the my.sterious union which exchange 
creates, serves more than one jmrpose. It begins, 
so to speak, by being a safeguard, and it becomes 
a rite, without, however, in many cases at least, 
•sing its jirimary character. It seems not improb- 
hle, notwithstanding Somld’s observations' to the 
intrary, that the method of trading by means of 
t.ahued jieiHons in use among the Narrinyeri (see 
6 (2)) is to he regarded as a survival of practices 
formerly prevalent among the natives of Australia 
l>efore tiiey had reached the stage of commercial 
develojMuent which they now occupy ; and a like 
explanation may hold good in the instance supplied 
by Melville® of trudiiig through the medium of a 
‘ tabooed Kannaka,’ and in t he case of the Aleuts 
and the Eskimos of liering Strait already referred 
to (see 6(11)). 

In only one account of tiiis method of trade, and 
that a very vague one, is it exjiressly stated tliat 
the jilace of its occurrence is regarded as neutral 
ground.* This matter will be dealt with in art. 
Market. 

Litkkaturb.—T his is indicated in the foolnotei. 

E. J. IIamilton-Gkierson. 
GIFTS (Greek and Homan).—i. There was an 
old Greek proverb that gil ts jiersuade the god.s and 
the majesty of kings (Plat. Jiep. 390 E). Be-sides 
testif 3 dng to tlie universal eilieacy of gifts, it 
serves to mark a natural division of the subject- 
matter. Gifts made to the gods will form no part 
of the present article ; for information concerning 
them tlie reader is referred to Sacrifice. But, 
even if these are excluded, the giving of presents 
on jiarticular occasions was often dictated by 
Hujierstitious fears, as in the case of birthday- 
gifts, which have survived from an immemorial 
antiquity to the present day, because that which 
was formerly accounted to possess a magic virtue 
has endured os a symbol of all'cction or a graceful 
act of courtesy (cf. Birth-Days). It is true that 
valuable gifts could never be out of season, when 
an enemy was to be won over or a friend had been 
e.stranged. Nevertheless, in heroic times the cus¬ 
toms regulating the giving of presents had a 
1 p. 161 r. 

9 Narr. of a Four Months Retidence ammig the Natives of a 
Valley of the Marquesas Islands, Ijondon, 1846, p. 81. 

8 Jenks, 169 ; see 3 (1). 
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serious importance, which tiie growth of civiliza' 
tion subsequeritJy eiraced (Monro on Horn. Od. 
xviii, 282). This may be illustrated by the survival 
of ceremonious gifts in the J^hist, as well a.s by the 
dealings of travellers or political agents witli the 
chieftains of savage tribes (see preceding art.). The 
gift was not merely treasured as a compliment, but 
coveted for its intrinsic value. 

In Od,. xiv. fT. the Tlu‘H))r()LiaM kinj; is reproBented as 
HliowiriK- tf) another the partin;: j,oft8 which Odj.Mseus had col¬ 
lected on iiiH travels hronze, i^old, and iron enoujjh to suppiort 
one owner after another Uj the tenth generation. In Oa. xv. 
82 fl., Menelaiia oircrs to accompany'relemftchiiH on a Journey 
t.hrooj^h tile Pt-loponneHe, and assiireM him that Irou» every 
lioinoHtead he inay visit he will take awa\ soinetliiiijf valuable— 
u brazen tripfxl or a howl, a pair of mules, or a jjfolden cup. In 
Od. will. 2S2 tile diHjfuiaed OdysHcuH rejoif^es at the cunninff 
shown by I’enelojie in procuring gifts from the suitors without 
nterition of citoosiiig one of tiiem as iier hiisiiand. The 

moat IL_ "....'I!_' ssy 1 

111 ll. ix. Tile refusal of Achilles to accept tlie iiandsome reci.... 
periae offered liy Agamemtioii is cle.-irly ciontrary to piihlio 
opinion, as expressed iiy Ihiuinix (4HtjiT-jand by Ajax (628 fT.). 
ICven tile gods are open to persuasion, if the sacnfices and vows 
made to them arc adeciuate to tlie occasion ; for Aciiilles to 
reject the gifts of Agamemnon is to repudiate the god-like 
tionours wliich the Ai hietins are anxious to liestow upon liim. 
Even when a relative has been .slain, if the blood-price is offered, 
no one jversisls in his resent ineni ; imt Achilles Ls stubborn and 
relentless afUir an inoonsideralile affront. 

2. Ill primitive times bospittility to the stranger 
i.s a binding obligation, enforced by the belief that 
his person is under the special [iroteittion of the 
gods, ami that neglect to ju ovide lor bis wants will 
be vi.sittid with divine disjdeasurc. All .strangers 
and beggtirs are favoured by Zens ; a gift, Ibougli 
small, is welcome, says Nansictia to Odysseus {Od. 
vi, 207). It thus betuLiue aihity {6(fii%) tor the liost 
to jirovifle food and lodging suitably to his means 
for any stranger who arrived at Ins homestead ; 
and .sucdi gifts were known as the gnest-portion 
{i'cLvia, jViua)—an ollering which no prudent man 
would refuse (see II. .\i. 77H, xviii. .SS7). 

It is possible tliat the motive wliich originally 
insjiircd tliese acts of hospitality was not .so much 
• iety as fear. Plenty of evidence lias Vieen col- 
ccted by anthroi>oIogists to show that strangers 
(q.v.) were regarded by uncivilized men as a source 
of danger, and that special precautions must he 
taken to guard against their influence. Hence the 
reception of tlio stranger witli jiartieular marks of 
honour may have been in its incejition intended to 
exorcize the evil spirits surrounding him, or to 
counteract his magical powers. Instances of this 
kind from the jiractic.es of savage tribes are quoted 
by J. (k Frazer, i. HOH ; but the earliest 

civilization known to us in Greek literature has 
rea<!hed a much higher stage of develojiment, and 
what was originally a mere act of superstition has 
become a religious and social duty. 

The juogressof civilization in later times tended 
to reduce to a formality tlie oliservance of hospi¬ 
table relations ; but that in critical circumstances 
the per.son of the stranger continued to be sacro¬ 
sanct, is shown by the story of 'I'hemistocles, when 
an outlaw, throwing himself ufion the mercy of 
his enemy, the king of the Molo.s.sian.s (TLuc. 
i. 136). Normally, however, ho.spilality became 
le.ss an obligation than a sign of good-will—a point 
of view whicli is illustrated by the sovereignty 
conferred by the Dolonci n]K)n Miltiades, who had 
od'ered board and lodging to their envoys wlien 
pa.saing through Athen.s (llerod. vi, 3.7). 

3 . Gift.s wore especially ajipronriate to the recur¬ 
rence of jiarticular occa.sions. Theearliiist allusion 
to a hirtiiday feast is in tlie Pmudidn.'t of Plautus, 
the original of which belonged to the year 309 or 
308 H.C. Hut tliere can be no doubt that the cele- 
Iiration of birthdays prevailed at a much earlier 
date. For its special purpose was to invoke the 
aid of the Good Hemon (d7al?6s dalfiuv) at a time 
when — on the border-line of two period.s — evil 
spirits were especially prone to extend their in¬ 


fluence. It may be inferred from /I^]sch. Bum. 7 
that, at any rate as early as the time of .ilischylus, 
presents were made to children on their birthdays 
(ycydOXioy Bdcriv). At a later date there is plenty of 
evidence for the custom : as examples of such gifts 
we find the mention of golden rings and charms 
(Plaut. Epid. 639), a silver pencil-case {Anth. Pal, 
vi. 227), and a garland of flowers {ib. 346). In the 
same connexion it may be added that at the 
Amphidromia, a purilicatory festival which took 
place five days after the birth of a child, presents 
were made by friends and relatives (iroXvirodes and 
a-nirLai, according to Harnocr. n. 15, 8), a.s at a 
inoilern christening. In Ter. Pnorm. 13, the slave 
expects to have to give a present w hen the cliild is 
born, then again on his birthday, and a third 
when he is weaned. 

Gifts made on the occasion of marriage re- 
lune Hjiecial treatment. In the Homeric age we 
find clear trace.s of the time when marriage was an 
allair of bargain and sale. Aristotle (j*ol. ii. 8. 
1268(7, 41) testihes to the fact that the Greeks of 
old bought their wdves from each other. The 
bride-price j>ai<l to the father by the .suitor is 
called ffSva (iSya) in Homer {airepeLaia tSva [11. 
xvi. 178]). The value of the bride is sometimes 
reckoned in oxen. In II. xi. 243 tlie premature 
death of the husband prevents him from getting 
a return (xdpif') for the 100 oxen which he had 
paid down on marriage, with the promi.se of 1000 
.sheej) and goats afterwards from the increase of 
his flocks. Hence the enithet ‘ oxen-earning ’ 
(6.\(I>€ffl^oiai) applied to girls who were able to 
fetoli a high price (II. xviii. 593), In exceptional 
instances, or as a special compliment, the fatlier 
might remit the price, as when Agamemnon ofl'ered 
to Achilles one of his own daughters in marriage 
If. ix. 146, dyatSyov). In Od. i. 277, where the 
‘5ya seem to come from the wife’s family, w'e may 
Jetect a changing custom : the ex]>lanation is 
[lerhaps that they were sometimes expended for 
the bride’s oiitlit, and to that extent were re- 
Uiriied to the bridegroom. How'ever this may he, 
t is unquestionable that, at least in the ciuse of 
adies or high rank, it was customary for their 
7imily to provide a suitable portion (dupa). In 
this sense Andromache and Penelojie are iro\65upoi 
II. vi. 394, Od. xxiv. 294 ; cf. II. xxii. 51), 

When we examine the records of tlie Attic 
period, we find that an entirely different .system 
las eome into existence, though ■we have no evi- 
Jence concerning the change by which the revolu¬ 
tion in custom was ellected. But the change is 
evidenced by the shifting sense attached to the 
word f5va by the poets who still continued to use 
it. Thus in il^^sch. Prom, 579 it is applied to 
presents made by the bridegroom to the bride to 
induce her consent to the marriage ; in Find. Pyih. 
ii. 94, to gifts made by those who were present at 
a wedding—like our wedding-presents; and in 
Find. 01, ix. 10 and Eur. Andr, 153, to the portion 
of the bride. The practice of providing a daughter 
with a dowry eventually became the rule in Greece. 
The terms q>^pvl) and generally interchange- 

,ble, were in u.se to denote a dowry ; but some 
-uthorities hold that qt^pvl) was originally limited 
1,0 the outlit or trousseau of the bride, and Lliat it 
nust be so understood in Flnt. Sol. 20, to be pre¬ 
sently quoted. Aristotle {Pol, ii. 9. 1270a, 24) 
iflords tite curious information that two-fifths of 
he land at .Sparta had jia-ssed into female owner- 
ihip in consequence of the number of heiresstis 
dtrLKXrjpoi) and the size of the dowries. There is 
evidence, however, that in early times a law of 
Lycurgus had severely restricted the right of 
giving dowries (/Elian, Var. Hist. vi. 6 ; Atben. 
555 (-). In Crete the amount of a dowry was 
limited to half a son’s share (Strabo. 452). There 
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was no such limitation at Athens, except the law 
of Solon forbidding any woman other than an 
^irlKXripoi to receive any in excess of a few 

clothes and articles of furniture. If 4>€pvri is to 
be understood in the full sense, it is clear that the 
law soon became obsolete: for it was so general a 
custom at Athens to provide a dowry for daughters 
and sisters that a respectable Athenian was obliged 
to make sacrifices for that purpose (see Plant. Trin. 
689 ; Dera. xl. 25). The reason was U) be found in 
the facilities for divorce permitted by Athenian 
law. In such a case the wife’s dowry became re- 
j)ayable to her guardian (/ce/aios), and the husband 
was often required at the time of the marriage to 
provide security (dTror//i> 7 /xa) by a mortgage of real 
property (I)eni. xxvii. 17, etc.). The position of a 
dowerless wife w'as not only precarious but de¬ 
grading (Men. Monost, 369). The law required 
that an heiress {^TriKXrjpoi) witiiout estate must 
either be taken in marriage by her nearest male 
kinsman or portioned by him suitably to his means, 
if bestowed upon anotlier (Dem. xliii. 54). 

5 . In these cases family pride and natural affec¬ 

tion, apart from legal obligation, combined to 
supply the necessary motives stimulating to action. 
Otiierwise there is little to show that liberality in 
giving was highly esteemed among the Greeks. 
The })hiloso])hers may be taken to stand upon a 
higher plane of morality than was attained by the 
average man, and Aristotle’s account Nir. 

iv. I) of liberality {iXevOfptdT-q^) is typical of the 
most elevatetl (Jreek sentiment. The action of 
liberality is thus described : 

‘The liberal man, beinjf virtuous, then will give from & 
noble motive and in a riffht spirit; for he will give the right 
amount, and will give it to the right j>ersons and at the 
right time, and will satisfy all the other conditions of right 
giving,’ 

Put the Christian nrecept, ‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive'(Ac 2 ()“), u.shered in an entirely 
new conception of liberality as founded upon love. 
Sir A. Grant, in an excellent note on Kth. A’tc. 
iv. 1 . 16, reruarketl ; 

‘Aristotle’s statement would he, “ It is better to give than to 
receive, because it is more noble.” ... In Aristotle’s wliulc 
account we do not find a word about benevolence or love to 
others as prompting acts of liberality. We Und no other motive 
but the “splendour” (koAov) of the acts themselves.’ 

The strictly prudential attitude of the average 
man {do ut des) i.s clearly indicated by tlio common 
usage of xapts, a favour or free-gift. The word 
constantly implies a reciprocal relation, lie w’ho 
has received a boon lies under an obligation to 
return it. Hence the phrase Karadicdai is ‘ to 
bestow an obligation,’ much as a deposit is made 
of a valuable property which 011 a convenient 
occasion may be reclaimed (cf. Time. i. 33). The 
philosopher may protest that a boon ceases to be 
such, if it is conferred with the ulterior object of 
prospective gain (Arist. Khet. ii. 7, 1385a, 18), but 
IS compelled to acknowledge that, so soon as the 
action is done, a return is contemplated ; and the 
giver is as prone to overrate the value of his bene¬ 
ficence as is the recipient to disparage it {Eth. Etc. 
viii. 13. llG3a, 9). 

6. Voluntary contributions to meet the needs of 
the State were knowui as <'7ri56crets. It seems, how¬ 
ever, that, like the ‘benevolences’ of English 
liistory, the name w'as largely euj)liemi.stic. In a 
small community indirect pressure could reailily 
be applied as a s})ur to the ullwillinL^ From an 
inscription of the 3rd cent. B.c. (CJG ii. 334) we 
learn that a minimum and a maximum were soine- 
times prescribed—in that case 50 and 200 drachma; 
respectively : the appeal was followed by a list of 
subscribers with the amounts Luven. lsa*us (v. 37) 
tells of a man who, when challenged to subscribe, 
ollered 300 draclimoe on a critical occasion, but 
failed to make good bis word, and was posted with 
other defaulters. The mean man, according to the 


description of Theophrastu.s {Char, xxii, 3), is apt 
to rise in his place as if to make an oiler, hut then 
quietly slips out of the a.ssembly. 

7 . ^Ve pass to the juristic aspect of gifts (56tr«ts), 
althougli our knowledge of the provisions applied 
to them by Greek law is extremely limited. — (a) 
As regards gifts inter vivos, in view’ of the testa¬ 
mentary disability which prevented a man from 
disinlieriting his children, it is necessary to infer, 
in spite of the absence of evidence, that the law 
could not be evaded by gifts made in the lifetime 
of the donor. Similarly, impediments were placed 
upon the alienation ot their property by public 
ollicials who had not pa.ssed tlieir audit, and by 
freeduien d 5 nng witiiout issue. In the latter case 
the bar operated in favour of their former owners 
(Ziebartli, in I’auly-Wissowa, v. 1599). Hastards 
were, not allowed to receive gifts from their jiuta- 
tive parents in excess of the amount lixed by law, 
wbicli was 1000 draclini.T (Harjiocr, p. 133. I).--( 6 ) 
(iilts made in contemplation of death occupy a 
middle jilaee between gifts inter vivos and testa¬ 
mentary dispositions. A valid gilt of this kind 
could be made b}' the deposit of a sum of money 
or valuables witli another, to be retained by liiin 
in the event of tlie owner’s death, but to be re¬ 
turned if he should survive a journey or other 
adventure about to V>e umleitaken (see Dem. lii. 
23, 24 ).—{(■) An early iiisOince of w liat we call a 
charitable trust is to be iouiul in tlie dedication by 
Micias of a piece of land at Delos, w hich he had 
bought for 10,1100 draclinue, on condition that the 
revenue should be used by the Delians in defray¬ 
ing the costs of a solemn feast (I’lut. A w:. 3). fn 
the Gra*eo-Roman age the eiidownient of founda¬ 
tions for religious or secular uses became increas¬ 
ingly eoinnion, 'I’lius, the erection ami niaiiiten- 
ance of public buildings, such as theatres, baths, 
ami gymnasiums, were often due to the munilieenee 
of rich private citi/eiis. In such cases a corpora¬ 
tion was formed to undertake the ow'nershij) of the 
property and management of the trust so as to 
secure its per})etuation. A right was sometimes 
reserved for tiie founder or liis rejtre.sentatives to 
intervene, in case tlie managemeiit failed to carry 
out the terms of the trust; or the State might 
exercise a supervising control through its own 
ollicers.—(f/) (iifts by tesl-amentary disposition 
require only a brief mention here (see WlLi.,S 
[Greek ami Koiiian]). A general right of disposi¬ 
tion by will did not exist throughout tireece, and 
is not recognized by the law’ of Gortyn ; hut there 
is evidence of its wide ditliision, at aiij’ rate in the 
Hellenistic era. Our information is naturally most 
complete in regard to Athens. I'he right of dis¬ 
position outside the family, but subject to certain 
restrictions, was lirst conferred by a law' of Solon. 
All citizens of full age ami of proper cajtacity were 
competent to make a will, hut no one could dis¬ 
inherit a son (Dem. xx. 102 ), or, if he had no son, 
leave his property away from his daughter, al¬ 
though he might direct that a [tarticular person 
should succeed on condition of marrying lier 
(IsaniH, iii. 68 ). Wlien a man luid no issue, he 
was at liberty to adopt a son either in his lifetime 
or by will (ih. vii. 1). Subject to these lirnilatioiis, 
legacies might he given to friends or relatives. 

k It w'as eustoniary at Rome for jiiesents to l>e 
made by friends ami relatives to each other at 
certain of the annual festivals. The lirst of March 
W’as the heginning of the year according to the 
Roman religious calendar, and was also the dies 
natalis of the temple of Juno Liicina on the Esqui- 
liric. On that day, to which Horace refers in a 
w’cll-known ode (iii. 8 ) as celebrated by married 
folk, husbands were accustomed to make jiresents 
to their wives (Mart. v. 84. 10). .Juvenal (ix. 50) 
mentions green parasols and amber halls as gifts 
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which a woman is likely then to receive. After 
the year 153 n.c., when Llie be/^onning of tlie civil 
year wan transferred to tlie 1st of January, it 
bijcame cnstoinary to j?ive New Year pre.sent.s on 
that day. 'I'be feelui^—no less universal than 
primitive, which underlay the custom—of the 
im|)ortance, of an ausjncit>u.s start i.s acknowleclf^ed 
in Ov. Fn.\t. i. 17H. 

The yiflM be of trivial value—a K'Wed date (Mart. viii. 

Sa. It), like our IviHter ; a dried ti)^ ; or honey in a white 

f ar(Ov. FaU. i. ISd). E«)iecially, it wan usual to tender small 
)ra 9 H coins, as a sy'idiolical jjift of wealth. These K^ts were 
called ulrcTUf; ; and the name, if not the custom, is preserved 
in the Krench Hrennrs. Suetonius (C'a^ 42) describes Caligula, 
who had aiirinunced (hat he would acccjit.ttreneeon Nexv Year’s 
l)av, as standiiij; in his porch, while a crowd of persons of every 
cla.HB pressed roiirid him with their hands full of cojipera. On 
the other hand, Tihcrius often absented himself from Home at 
the beffinninjf of January in order to avoid the nuisance (Dio 
Cass. Ivii. 8 ). 

Of all these occasion.M the liest known to us is 
the festival of tlie Salurniiliii, which lasted for 
several days from the 17th December, and was 
kejit as a jiopular holiday, characterized Viy every 
kind of merry-making and licence. The giving of 
presents then was as common as it still is at 
Christmas, and there is no doubt that the sports 
of the Saturnalia have been perpetuated for after- 
aps in the observances of the C'hristian festival. 
Martial’s xivth book is entirely occupied with 
epigrams on sjiecimens of rich or jioor gifts suitable 
to the Saturnalia. "J’he same poet (vii. 53) gives 
an ap[iallifig list of u.seless presents .supjiosed to lie 
sent to him at the Saturnalia, in order to remark 
in conclusion how much more simple it would have 
been to present him with the money which they co.st. 
Tlie eerei and sigillaria deserve special mention. 
The former were wax tapers ( funicnli cerei), which 
may originally have had a symbolical reference to 
the revival of the sun’s power after the winter 
solstice. They afterwards passed into the Christ¬ 
mas ritual of the Latin Church. Tlie latter were 
little images made of earthenware, and sometimes 
of dough ; Martial (xiv. i8‘J) mentions the earthen¬ 
ware figure of a humphack {(jibher). These also 
survived into Cliristian times ; and even in England 
it is recorded that haker.s made little images of 
pa.ste at this season (Jlrand, Pop. Ani.^, 1S70, p. 
180 ). 

I’he signincanee of the giving of jiresents on the 
Kalends of January and March is to he found in 
the same superstitious feeling which has alreaily 
been mentioned as operative in relation to birthday- 
gifts. Magic influence must be excited in order to 
as.sist the passage from tlie old to the new year. 
I’he |2;ift.s at the Saturnalia were perluips prompted 
by similar rea.sons, although the origin and de¬ 
velopment of that festival have not been ascertained 
with certainty. 

J C3. Frazer iuggeated, from the analogy of the Carnival of 
modern Italy, that tJie Saturnalia was originally observed in 
February or March, and was transferred to December after the 
change of the Calendar iii. 144). 

On the occasion of a birthday, which w^as cele¬ 
brated by a feast in honour of tlie Genius natnlis, 
friends brought with them presents of all kinds 
(Mart. X. 87). Nor was tlie custom restricted to 
the birthday of the head of the household, 
ralaistra, in the Jiudens of riantus (1171), men¬ 
tions a golden bulla (i.e. a ca.se containing an 
amulet which children wore round their necks) 
w hich her father had given her on her birtlulay. 

f l. A marriage was the occasion for a variety of 
ts. At the betrothal (sponsaha), which somo- 
timos preceded the marriage by a con.siderable 
interval, a feast to which friends and relatives 
were invited was given in the evening, and presents 
were made to the prospective bride (Bluinner, Horn. 
PrivaUdt., Munich, 1911, p. 346). Juvenal (vi. 
204) is our sole authority for the custom of present¬ 


ing the bride w ith a sum of money, gold coins of 
Trajan on a salver, on the day after tlie marriage. 
The Roman law’ of dower is elaborated in tlie 
writings of the juri.sts, and will be more fully 
trcaiisd elsewhere (see Mauuiagk); here it is 
suflicieiit to say tliat the provision oi a dus by the 
wife was a cu.stoniary duty, and that her father, 
or those who stood in his place, could he requireil 
to furnish it. I'he dos was under the control of 
the husband during the coverture, and he was 
entitled to receive tlie mesne profits. The cajiital 
he was liable ultimately to make good, and landed 
property could not he alienated by him. At the 
termination of the marriage by death or otherwise, 
the rights of other parties accrued, which were 
usually regulated by the terms of the dotal agree¬ 
ment. 

(Jicero received as part of Uie dower of his wife Tereiitia 
certain flats (iiunlcp) on the Aventiiic and Ar^Mletmn. After 
her divorce he retaim-d these, in order that the rents mi^dit be 
applied towards the raainteiiance and education of their son 
(Cic. A tt. xii. .'12). 

10. A special class of gifts were those made by 
men of rank to their clients or dcpeiidiMits. These 
w'ere called congiaria, projieriy a definite measure 
of wine or oil, and w'ere especially made by 
magistrates and candidates for office to their 
sujiporter.s or to the whole peojile. Thus in the 
year 212 n.c. (TJv. xxv. 2) a public distribution of 
oil wa.s made by Scipio as ciirule aidile. Money 
was distributed In this way by provincial governors 
to their stalls and troops (Mommsen, A brtss d. rbni. 
Ftaatsrer.htSy Leipzig, 1893, i. 300''“). Julius Caisar 
is the first of whom we hear as making a gift of 
money to the whole people (Suet. Qms. 38). In 
Tnijierial times this was a customary act of muni- 
licence by the Emperor, either in his own name or 
through one of his family (Tac. Ann. ii. 42). The 
claim on the Emperor’s generosity soon came to 
be regarded as a right, and any failure to make a 
suitalile respou.se was resented accordingly. For 
tlie lavish extravagance of Caligula, whosnuandered 
in this way the accumulated savings of his prede¬ 
cessor, see Dio Cass. lix. 2. The occasions for 
such distributions were varioirs, including great 
public festivals, such as the accession of a new 
Emperor, and the celebration of private anni¬ 
versaries lielonging to the circle of the Imperial 
family. As di.stinguished from gifts to the people 
at large, extraordinary presents of money to the 
soldiers, which were eometiuies also described as 
congiaria {Cic. Alt. xvi. 8. 2), came to be known 
technically as donativa. This reprehensible prac¬ 
tice, which must be distinguished from the division 
of spoiKs on the occasion of a triumph, appeared 
for the first time in the last century of the 
Republic. 'Lhe earliest instance is associated with 
the name of Sulla, and his example was followed 
by Julius Csesar, Octavian, and Brutus and Ca.ssiu8. 
In Imperial times the donative to the legions, and 
especially to the praitorians, became a regular 
institution. A new Emperor invariably sought to 
ingratiate himself witli tne troops by a liberal gift, 
and the refusal of Gal ha to confirm the donative 
romised in his name was the immediate cause of 
is downfall. 

II. In connexion with the gifts of rich men to 
their clients, the practice of the sportula deserves 
notice. In acknowledgment of the homage rendered 
by the clients who attended the hou.se of their 
patron, and escorted him when he went abroad, it 
was customary to invite them to share the evening 
meal. Subsequently, under the Empire, those 
w'ho attended to render their morning salutation 
also received a dole of food, which they carrieil 
aw'ay in a basket (hence the name sportula). This 
dole was soon commuted, as convenience dictated, 
for a money gift of 25 asses, or about Is. 3d. (Juv. 
i. 120). An edict of Dumitian enforced for a short 
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time the revival of the ce7ia recta, or regular meal 
(Suet. Doin. 7 ; Mart. iii. 7). 

12. The conditions necessary to a valid gift were 
minutely investigated by tlie Roman lawyers. A 
gift was a mode of acquisition by delivery arising 
out of a particular motive. It must be such as to 
increase the property of the donee and to diminish 
that of tlie donor, and must not, therefore, be 
confounded with a grant of freedom or of citizen¬ 
ship. But, when the lawyers endeavoured t.o 
distinguish the strict legal meaning of donatio 
from its looser acceptation in popular phraseology, 
they were often inconsistent. Tims it is denied 
that the .surrender of an inheritance is a gift; but 
an alienation made to defeat creditors is elsewhere 
admitted to be a form of donatio which is not 
subject to the usual provisions ajiplicable thereto. 

The suspicion with which gilts were regarded 
and the restrictions imposed to hinder their exten¬ 
sion are noticeable features of Roman juri.sprud- 
ence. They were, no doubt, primarily attributable 
to tiie Roman spirit of parsirnonia, which is 
amusingly illustrated by the account given in 
Polybius (xxxii. 13) of the surpri.se excited by the 
younger Scipio’s liberality towards the sisters of 
his adopted father—a liberality which consisted in 
paying down at on<‘.e a sum of 25 talents to each, 
when he was entitled to spread the payments by 
instjilments over three years. This niggardline.ss 
was the product of the hard conditions endured by 
the early agricultural population, and was un- 
allected by tlie fjrevalence of pre.sent-giving on 
j)articular festivals which has been mentioned 
above. 'I'liese latter presents were generally trivial 
in value, and were considered as (litlering in kind 
(rnunera, dona) from voluntary benefactions. The 
growth of wealth and the increase of political 
ambition, which were the outcome of the Punic 
Wars, led to the passing of the Lex Cinciade donis 
ac mnneribus in 204 h.C. on the proposal of the 
tribune M. Cincius Alimentus. This law prohibited 
advocates from receiving honoraria (Tac. Ann. 
xi. 5), and prescril>ed certain restrictions on the 
validity of donationes, if above acertain amount, and 
unless made in favour of a certain class of persons 
{exceptce per.wnce). Outside those limits a gift mu.st 
be perfected by the observance of certain formal¬ 
ities, as, c.g., that res mnneipi must be conveyed 
to the donee by rnancipatio. It should be observed 
that the statute did not impose penalties or annul 
gifts, but prevented proceedings being taken to 
enforce them. In later times a form of registration 
(insinuatio) was required for any gift exceeding 
200 solidi, but Justinian {Inst, ii, 7. 2) raised the 
limit to 500. A mere agreement to give (pactum 
donationis) was not binding until the time of 
Constantine, who required it to bo reduced to 
writing. Justinian, however, miuie it valid whether 
in writing or not, requiring the donor to complete 
the gift by trnditio. In Imperial times, the object 
of stimulating munilicence had l>ecome more 
important than that of repressing extravagance. 
It was provided, however, that gifts inter vix’os 
should in certain circumstances be revocable, either 
(1) by the donor, if he could show that the donee 
had lieen guilty of specilic ingratitude; (2) by the 
near relatives of the donor on nauercUi inofficiosce 
donationis ; or (3) in favour of after-I)orn children, 
wlien a childless donor had enriched his freed- 
rnan. 

13. A special branch of donationcs inter vivos is 
that of aonationes ante nuptias. (lifts pa.s8ing 
between husband and wife, unless of a trivial kind 
like birthday-presents, were invalid. If the wife 

)assed in manum viri, her property belonged to 
ler husband ; otherwise, she rctainetl her |)revious 
rights so far as they had not lieen surrendered in 
relation to the dos. The latter was the contribu¬ 


tion to the expenses of the marriage on behalf of 
the wife ; and, as we have seen, it belonged to the 
husband, subject to an obligation to restore its value 
if the marriage came to an end. The custom which 
enjoined the making of a gilt by the husband before 
marriage grew uj) in order to provide for wives 
who luui no property of their own, and so could 
not contribute a dos. Hence the donatio aotte 
nuptias in dotem redacta —a sum of money put 
int<j settlement by the intending husband, in order 
to provide for his wife, if she became the survivor. 
It was considered the property of the wife, but 
could not be alienated even with her consent. 
Ju.stinian provided that these gifts might not only 
be increased, but might be first made, after mar¬ 
riage ; and, accordingly, that they should be styled 
donationes propter (not ante) nuptias. Dowries 
were placed on exactly the .same footing. 

14. Donationes mort\.s causa are ciintrasted with 
donationes inter vivos as being gifts imule upon 
condition that, if anything ha[ipens to tlie donor, 
the donee’s title shall accrue ; but, if the donee 
dies before the donor, the latter shall receive back 
the gift, 'riie gift was always revocable at the 
pleasure of the donor. It dill'ered from n legacy 
as being a disposition made in the lifetime of the 
donor, and not merely a charge on his inheritance, 
so that it would take eflect altogether a)>art from 
the act of the heres on entering into po.ssession. 
In other respechs these gifts were placed exactly 
on the footing of legacies. Thus, (1) no one could 
make such a gift, unless he was of full testament¬ 
ary capacity ; (2) the property in question remained 
subjiHd to the claims of tlie donor’s creditor.s ; (3) 
the heir could claim his Falcidian fourth from it : 
i.c., the provi.sion.s of the Lex Falcidia, forbidding 
a te.stator to give more than three-fourths of hi.«i 
estate in legacies to t he detriment of the heir, were 
made applicable to the property subject to the gift. 
'I'he Engli.sh Law has adopted the doctrine of 
donatio causa from the Roman, but has still 

further restricted it by insisting on the neces.sity 
of delivery, and making the immediate expeida- 
tion of death an indi.spensable condition to the 
validity of the gift. Tlie provisions of the Roman 
law concerning gifts made under a will are de- 
.HiTibed in artt. InhkuitaxXCE and Wills ((ireek 
and Roman). 

Literaturk.— On the lejral Mpret of nifts, ioe L. Beauchet, 
Uigt. du droit jirivt. de la ripvhLujU' athenifnn^, I'aria, 1897, iii. 
1*21! ff.; O. Karlowa, Rom. Hcchtstfftte.h. ii. lyW'.!] 

684 ff. ; H, Burckhard, /7i> StfKnng der Schr7ikiinfi in Rsr.hU- 
systrin, Wurzhurg, 185(1 ; and for cinKjiannin rtkI dimatinun . 
J. Marquardt, Ihnn. Stant.<<>rrv>.''^ ii. fLeipzii;, 1881-1884) i:i‘2ff. 
See al»o the artioles * (.k)T)ifiariviin,' ‘ Oonutio,’ ' Dnnal.iviini,’ 
‘ L> 08 ,’ and ‘ l>o8i»,' in I’auly-WisHowa, and the correHjvrnidinif 
articlea in .Smith’s Diet, oj (tr. and Rom. Ant.>, London, 1891). 
For birthday cuBtonm, see Wilhelm Schmidt, (trlmrUtajj im 
AlUrlum, Oiessen, 1908. A. C. PEAK.SON. 

GIFTS (Hindu).—Gifts, especially religious 
gifts to Brahmans, form an important Hiibjcct 
with the early legislators of India. 'I’he receipt 
of gifts, according tx) the Sanskrit lawbooks, is one 
of the nrincifial sources of income of a Bniliman. 
What nos been once promised to a Brahman 
may be claimed by him like an outstanding debt. 
'I’lieir greatest rnean.s of support con.sisted in the 
grants of land, including 8ometimc.s house„s, tanks, 
gardens, etc., given in neinetuity txi gods or the 
priests, '['here is no lack of special Sanskrit 
treatises on tlie subject of dona, i.e. gifts to the 
Brillimans. 'J’he gift of a man’s weight in gold or 
silver, called tuldpurasa, was considered specially 
meritxirions. 'I’lni-s Gbande-svara, a minister of 
Mitliila ('I'irlmt), pre.'^cnied in A.D. 1314 an as¬ 
sembly of Bralmnins with his own weight in gold. 
Royal grants of land on eojiper-plates have \»ccn 
found in great numbers all over India, and have 
furnished many interesting historical dates. 'I'he 
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land was generally granted rent-free, and with 
other privileges. Many (ujraharas^ or villages 
oeeupied by Brahmans, held citiier rent-free under 
special grants, or at a reduced rate of assessment, 
are still in existence. There is a rule that duvottary 
landed property, i.e. lands dedicated to an idol, 
to a temjde, to tlie maintenance of Brahmans, or 
ti> other religious pur]>ose.s, cannot besubjecteil to 

n meiit of (iovernment revenue, if they were ho 
icated btdoie A.l). 1765. Tuneral ctircmonies 
were a special occasion for making gifts to Brahmans, 
likewise a marriage, a threail-girding, and other 
family festivals and religious celebrations. 

Litekatckk. -G. Biililer arid J. Jolly’s translations of San¬ 
skrit lawliookM in SliK, voIh. ii. vii. xiv. xv. xxxiii. ; J. Jolly, 

‘ RechL nnd Sitte,' in Riihler’s Kncyr.loptdia of hido-Aryan 
fiencarrh, SLniHHlnirjr, 18H0; H. H. Wilson, A Oluitmry of 
■ Ixuiicial and lleiyuiiiLe Turmn, Loud. IH.'j.'i; H. Cowell, Hindu 
Law, Calcutta, 1870; Kpiyraphio. Indxca, Calcutta, 181>2-1>4. 

J. Jolly. 

GIFTS, SPIRITUAL.—See Cii aulsmata. 

GIFTS TO THE DEAD.—See Aryan Uk- 
LiaiON, ii. 20; Dkatii, iv. 429, 469. 

GILDS.—There exist among many barbarous 
peoples c.ertain systems of confraternity and associa¬ 
tion which are analogous to the gilds of mediieval 
ICurope. The concurrence is inevitable in Hocial 
evolution, but actual continuity cannot lie estab¬ 
lished, as, for instance, it can bo established in tlie 
case of the State or of marriage. An attempt has 
been made to trace the Teutonic gild to the blood 
brotherhood of the ancient Scandinavian iieojiles, 
in which occurred the ceremony of mingling the 
blood of the parties in a footjuint.* This would 
connect the .system continuously with the various 
methods of forming the brotherhoods which are a 
feature of the lowest wild societies (see Brothek- 
IIOOI) [Artilicial]). But the thread is too slender.* 
Similar social imputses acting in dillerent con- 
ditioriH and in dittcrent ages will produce similar 
forms of union. An earlier hypothesis has been 
discredited, vi/. that tlie gild originated in the 
drinking feasts of the ancient 'reutons.® Herbert 
Spencer traced the origin of tlie gild system to 
customs of paternal inheritance ; * Maine, to 
customs of adoption.® But it is merely analogous 
to tliese, as it is to the family itself. Alone among 
)eoj)les otlier than the Western, the Chinese and 
linduH possess a similar system. The compari.son 
of the three groups .suggests tliat the gild belongs to 
particular types of humanity at a particular stage 
of social evolution. It is generalizing somewhat 
too broadly to say that ‘ the conception of the 
gild belongs to no particular age and to no par¬ 
ticular country.’® The gilds of medijeval Europe 
were a growth from the crossing of Teutonic and 
Cneco-Roman ideas and institutions. In this con¬ 
nexion it is to be noted that intercourse between 
the peoples of Europe and their knowledge of one 
another wa.s, in spite of relative slowness and difli- 
culty of communication, not less, but probably 
more, than it is to-day. Half a century later than 
the Code of Justinian, which takes cognizance of 
the classical collegia ojrificum, a craft gild of soap- 
makers Nvas established at Naples, and in 7thcent. 
England the ‘Laws of Ine ’ illu.strate the concep¬ 
tion of the frith gdld. It has been suggested that 
the corps des mftiers of early France were directly 
<;ontinuou.s wdth the Homan collegia? On the 

1 M. P.apiuMihpim, Altddn. Srhutzgildm, p. 18ff. 

3 K. llfgel points out that this brotherhood did not exist 
among the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, where gilds lirs^ appear 
{SUidte u. Gilden d. gerrnan. V biker ini MiltelalUr, i. 260-25^/). 
s 0. Gross, The Gild Merchant, i. 17.^. 

* Principles of Sociology, 187H, ii. 66W. 

Harly History of Institutions, I.onclon, 1876, Ject. viii. 

F. A. Ilibbert, Influence and Development of English Gilds, 

p. 7. 

7 Hibbert, l.c. 


i other hand, the influence of the Christian Church 
{ is to be taken into account; ‘ for an essential 
I characteri.stic of the gild is the religiou.s conception 
i of hrotherliood. 

‘ When,’says Gross, ‘the old kin-bond or nurgth was begin" 
ning to weaken or dissolve and the .State did not jet afford 
adequate protection to its citizens, individuals naturally united 
for mutual help."-^ 

The reference is to England in the 5th and 6th 
centurie.s, and we may compare the fact tiiat the 
liiHt mention of Continental gilds i.s in the Carol- 
ingian Capitnlarie.s of A.D, 779, and that Charle¬ 
magne regarded the.se ‘ conspirations ’ as dangerous 
to the State. It might be said that the early 
Christians were the fir.st gildsmen. 

Three elas.ses of gilds are distinguished: (1) 
social and benevolent, often described incorrectly 
a.s ‘ religiou.s’ (religious gilds proper, such a.s were 
formed from the clergy, are a 8ub-.Mpecie.s of tlie 
social) ; (2) gilds merchant ; (3) craft and trade 
gilds. Rouglily, this order represents tlie order of 
development. The second and third classes are not 
prominent until the 12th century. Even these, as 
lerhaps may be said of every medneval institution, 
lad a strong religious element, am! posse.ssed the 
function.s of .social and benevolent gilLl.s. 

In tbeO.E. and O.N. terms several formations 
have aiiparently coalesced.* The O.E. gild or guUl 
has the meaning both of ‘payment’ and of ‘gild,’ 
and also of ‘ ollering’ and of ‘ idol.’ O.N. guild is 
‘payment’; (Joth. gild is ‘tribute.’ The ueci.sion 
of tlie earliest meaning of the root is diflicult; it 
involves the question whether gild.smen wereoriLdn- 
ally tho.se who contributed to a common fund or 
those who wor.shipjied and feasted together.* The 
question is perhaps irrelevant; in all likelihood 
the di.stinction yvas never made either in theory or 
in practice. 'I'be one function involve.s the other 
in all ‘societies’ formed in early Eurojie from 
classical times onward. 

It is convenient to bear in mind the analogy 
already suggested of the (Jhristiau Church, while 
tracing the history of the gilds. They were its 
microcosms. In gilds of the social class, life gener¬ 
ally, in its social RH|)ect, avub the main object. In 
other gilds other objects preponderated, such as 
the furthering of commerce, or of a craft ; in short, 
liveliliood was the main object. 

A gild, in general, is ‘ a confraternity, brother¬ 
hood, or asHociation formed for tlie mutual aid and 
protection of its members, or for the prosecution of 
some common purpose.’® It is for Europe essen¬ 
tially a mediajval institution ; other applications 
of the term are secondary or metaphorical ; in 
several cases, as in Scottish burghs, the modern 
use i.s directly continuous with the niediajval. 
Such a confraternity in its social aspect performed 
functions similar to those of modern burial clubs, 
benelit, insurance, and friendly societie.s, the most 
important of the la.st-nanied being direct descend¬ 
ants of the mediieval type. The earliest included 
the payment of the wergud ; all included the saying 
of Masses, and the holding both of religious services 
and of an annual feast. The majority had a saint 
as patron. In the commercial and craft gilds, the 
religious and social functions of the benevolent 
gild were retained, though the worldly ideal was 
iredoiiiinant. This in tlie gild merchant was the 
lest use of the monopoly of the town’s commerce ; 
in the craft gild it was the furtherance of the art 
or trade in question, the maintenance of good work, 
the fixing of a reasonable price, and the organiza¬ 
tion of employment on the .sy.stem of apprentice¬ 
ship. The gild was essentially a local institution ; 
its memlHWs were neighbours. 

The gild had a master and various ollicials. 
Each member took an oath, and paid an entrance 

1 OroHs, ».v. ‘Uilds,’ in EBrU. i Gross, p. 146. 

» OED, s.v. ^ Guild ’ * Ib. » Jh. 
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fee and annual subscription. Regular business 
meetings and an annual gild day were held.* The 
livery of the gild was worn at festivals and at all 
meetings of a ceremonial nature.^ Small parish 
gild.s met in a room or in members houses. Large 
and wealthy gilds possessed a gild hall, i.egacies 
and donations were received ; loans were made to 
members, and gifts of charity to poor gild.smcn 
out of the gild funds. The gild po8ses.sed a chapel 
or chantry, where its Masses were said, and where 
members met on the day of the patron saint. 
Schools and churches were financed or founded by 
important gild.s. This last function has become 
the chief business of some of the great Livery 
Companies. Men and women alike were eligible 
for membership. Technically there was no distinc¬ 
tion of classes. Henry IV. and Henry vi. be¬ 
longed to the Coventry Gild of the Trinity. Jt}' 
the 14th cent, their numbers were enormous. 
Every town had many social, religious, and trade 

(1) The. f rith gild, or pence, gild, so called, refers 
U) an occasional feature of town life in Northern 
Europe from the 6th century. The 7th cent. 
‘ Laws of Ine,’and the 10th cent. ‘I)oomsof Lon¬ 
don,’ are constitutions of frith gilds in substance, 
though not in form. The intention is to supple¬ 
ment defective law and constitution no less I lian 
to further national defence by local co-operation.* 
A ‘gild’ is said to have been formed in Canute's 
time at Roeskild for the purpose of defence against 
the Vikings. The frith gild as .such never crystal¬ 
lized inU> a formal institution. 

‘Hrentiino’B ooinnionl}’ accepLcd story of a prreat network of 
frith tfildn coveriI)^: Eii^flaiul, hattlinp wiUi lordly oppressora, 
founditiK town coriHtitutioos, etc., ie merely a phantasm of the 
ima^'ination.’ * 

There was no general development even of 
the corps des ruHiers in Frantte or of the arti in 
Italy before the 12th and 13th centuries; while 
gilds for trade and commerce are unknown in 
England until after the Norman Conouest. The 
question has been extensively debatea as to the 
character and nunjher of the Anglo-Saxon gilds. 
It cannot be maintained that gilds were character¬ 
istic of the Anglo-Saxon period. The idea of them 
was imi)licit, and occasionally expressed, as in the 
gild of tlianes at (Cambridge, which gave its mem- 
wrs as.sistance in the blood feud ana provided the 
wergild.^ The oldest gild ordinances of Europe 
are those of Cambridge, Abbotsbury, and Exeter, 
belonging to the first half of the 11th century. It 
is often assumed that the Normans brought over 
to England the idea of craft gilds which had been 
so largely e3q:>ioited in the Frank empire for three 
centuries. Tlie Anglo-Saxon gilds tbeniselves were 
of the social type, apart from a few traces of 
co-operation in monastic orders.® But the fact that 
religious gilds proper flourished under the Anglo- 
Norman king.swas due to the Normans theimselves. 

Among the most famous social-religious English 
gilds w’as that of Corpus Christ!.’ Organizations 
of a gild tyi)e have been traced to a period prior 
to the 7th cent, among English monasteries. The 
modern Catholic confraternities are lineal descend¬ 
ant of religious gilds. Gilds of Kalendars, so 
calle<l because the gild met on the first of each 
month, were formed among the clergy. Gilds of 
the higher clergy were major, those of the lower 
were minor.* But the social gilds were strongly 

1 The annual ‘Show' of London’s Lord Mayor is derived 
froui fiuoh. 

« Hence the name of the great London Livery Companies, the 
Burvivora of trade gilds. 

s Dover possessed a gild hall in A.S. times (llibbert, 1*2). 

* Gross, The Gild Merchant, i. 191. 

® Gross, in « Hibbort, 8. 

7 J. M. Lambert, Two Thousand Years of Gild Life, Hull, 
1S91, p. r201T. 

» L. Toulmin Smith, art. ‘ Oiiild,’ in EBr^. On religious gilds 
generally, see Lambert, lOb-119. 


religious ; their ideal is an interesting continuation 
of early Christian principles. The object of as¬ 
sociation was 

, -- _ _ _ . -cise of 

Christian charily, and therefore above all Ihings mutual n 
ance of the gild brothers in every exigency, especiwlly in old age, 
in sickness, in cases of impoverishment, if not brought on by 
their own folly, and of wrongful iinprisonmenl, in losses by 
fire, water, or sliipwreck, and by loans, provision of work, anti, 
lastly, the burial of the dead. It included, further, the assist¬ 
ance of the poor and sick, and the visitation and comfort of 
prisoners not belonging to the gild.’l 

Even the craft gilds had a religious tinge,’or, rather, 
tlie framework of the organization was religious. 
The Tailors’ and Shoemakers’ Gilds had chapehs 
in St. Chad’s Church, Shrewsbury.* Wealthy 
gilds spent considerable sums on the embellisli 
ment and upkeej) of their chantries and chapels. 
Tlie annual pageant was in a sense a thank-ofler- 
ing for the year's blessings. Mass, or Morn-speech 
[Momspechc), preceded the ordinary business meet¬ 
ings, as well fus the feasts, as it preceded the 
day’s work daily for all Christians. A mystery 
)lay often was a feature of the annual pageant.^ 
t was [irobably as being a network of Catholic 
influence throughont the people that the gilds were 
abolished in Protestant countries on the ground 
that they were ‘ suiierstitious foundations.’ In the 
14th cent. Wyclif had condemned the abuses of 
the gilds. With their disemlowment their import¬ 
ant work of poor relief was taken from them.® 
The craft gilds were technically only disend()we<l 
of their religion ® in the great suppression of the 
social and religions gilds in 1547. Their social 
services, however, were limited to their industrial 
side. The property of disendowed religious and 
.social gilds was taken over by the Crown ; gild 
halls beitarne poorlioiise.s. In Ifenmark and North 
Germany they yi ere similarly aflected by the Pro¬ 
testant movement. Modern social ancl religious 
‘gilds’ are thus technically a revival, rather than 
a survival, of the mediicval. 

(2) The Gild Aleridiant, or (Hid of Mercliants, 
was the dominant form of the organization of 
English commerce frt)m the 12th to the 15th cen¬ 
tury. It is also closely connected xvith the growth 
of municipal government. In Anglo-Saxon times 
it had not been instituted. The Laws of the City 
of l.,on<lon, BUpjdementing deficiencies in the law, 
exhibit‘a eomjilete authority for the supervision 
of trade corresponding t-o the later Mercliant Gild 
in nearly every particular.’’ But London, like 
certain other great cities, such as Florence, never 
developed a (iild Merchant. I’he 12th cent, was 
marked by the growth of towns, due to the ini- 
nulse given to trade by the Norman Conquest. At 
first the chief dillerence between town and country 
was that the former possessed a Cild Merchant.* 
Trade lieing the raison d'Hrt of towns, and the 
chief burgesses being the chief merchants, they 
naturally combined to frame commercial regula¬ 
tions. Traces of such action are found as early as 
A.D. 1000; a Chapman Gild is mentioned in 1109.* 
On the Continent the method was already estab¬ 
lished. It is ^(resumed that the Normans intro¬ 
duced it into England.*® 

The Gild Mercliant v as an incor|»orated society 
of the merchants of a town or city, having exclusive 
rights of trading therein. They regulated the 
trade monopoly of the town, confirmed to them by 
royal charter of gilda mercatoria. This included 
the right of wholesale pre-emption of all trade 
coming to tlie town, and that of retailing, re¬ 
stricted to individual members, h'ree trade was 
allowed periodically at fairs. The great merchants 

1 L. T. Smith, loc. cit. 

a Gross, in EBr^K » Hibbert, 32. * lb. 43. 

important census of miub- in 1389 records that 

there were, for instance, in Norfolk 909 of various kindH. 

® OrOHM, i.c, 7 Hiljberl, IS. 12. 

» OED, t.v. *® Gross, in KBr^^, i.v. 
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were usually large landowners. The (lild Mer¬ 
chant was exempt from the town tolls, their chief 
obligation heing that of 'scot and lot,’participa¬ 
tion in the town assessments. On occasion they 
supplied the town witli money. The majority of 
householders became members, but not all gilds- 
men were burgesses; the status of burgess de¬ 
pended on residemie and Imrgage tenement. Many 
outsideis were in the Oild Mercliant. The system 
worked well, and it is eas^ to see the possibility, 
often realized, that the Gild shoulil develop into 
the I'own Corporation.^ But the Gild Merclnint 
and Borough were not identical; the former may 
l>e regarded technically as being a department of 
the borough constitution, though it was never the 
basis or nucleus of it.“ 

Dining the 14th cent, mention of the Gild 
Merchant decreases. 'I'rade and handicraft were 
becoming more complex, and it may be said that 
each creation of a craft gild or trade gild weakened 
the Gild Merchant. In its best days the latter 
included many artisans; by the 14th cent, the 
craft gilds began to sujiersede it. Each Ht;parate 
trade or craft was able to secure a monopoly 
from the Crown when it suited the Excluniuer to 
grant it. Thus the new bodies, in one sense, 
specialized the functions of the once all-embracing 
Gild, and, in another, usurped them. But there 
was no a(;lual struggle between t he new gilds and 
the older body. Nor did the Gild Merchant give 
birth to the craft gilds ; no real organic connexion 
can be established. The gild system was the 
system of the day; the process of devolution was 
us if smn.ll factories for special industries should 
he set up by private entetfuise in towns which 
hitherto Tiad possessed one general factory and 
universal ern[)orium. Economically the process 
marks an advance in the scientilic organization of 
the division of labour. 

I’lie (iild Merchant survived longest in the small 
boroughs. In some cases its religious framework 
alone remained ; in others its only trace is an 
annual feast-day or show. In many cases the 
term survived as a designation of the totality of 
the craft and trade gilds. In sotue, it served to 
denote the ('orporation, in winch it wa.s fre(iuently 
merged. Or again in special cjcses, where it had 
become virtually the civic government, it remained 
as such, or as a ‘select body’ thereof. Its terms 
and title recurred in a Royal Grant to the Colony 
of Virginia in 170.').“ Cases where it simply dis¬ 
appeared are easy of explanation. But cases 
where a ‘ company of niercliants ’ is found after its 
disappearance present the problem of continuity.'* 
However, the ri.se of the Mendiant Staplers and 
the Mereljant Adventurers really marks a new 
epoch in tlie hi.story of English Commerce.® 

One or two s{)ecial ea.ses are to he noted. In 
Coventry the Bakers’ Gild had been established 
for more than a centuiy before any Gild Merchant 
was created.® It was authorized by the Coinmuna 
in 1208, and still exists to-day.’ At Wisbech a 
religious gild was the precursor of the civic Cor- 
[loration wlii(;h obtained its charter from Edward 
V"l.® Such cases, as well as the following, simply 
.show the universality of the gild principle. If we 
look at the principle, we may de.seriho the mediawal 
civic corporations as being themselves, so far, 
gilds. But this is not to say that this religious or 
that trade or merchant gild became the municipal 
authority. 

Scotland, as in otlier matters, so in the develop- 

* dross, Gild Merchant, i. 6 , 135, ii. 133, 149; Hibhert, 13, 18. 

2 Gross, ill \ and Gild Merchant, i. 191. 

» Gross. Gild Merchant, i. lOV), 116 fT., 118. 1.59-16.3. 

*Jh.i.VZ~n. » /A. i. 140ff., I4Sff. 

6 W. Cunningham, 7'he Growth of Knijlish Indnstry and 
Commerce during the Early and Middle A(je$!>, i. 343. 

1 lb. i. 388. « lb. i. 344. 


rnent of municipal constitutions, wa.s more strongly 
influenced than England by the Continent, and 
thus reproduced some special features of the history 
of Continental gilds. England was never sub¬ 
jected to the struggle between the Gild Merchant 
and the craft gilds which was so regular a feature 
of Continental municipal life in the I8tli and 14tli 
centuries. There was some friction in London, 
whicli was soon removed. In Scotland the large 
admixture of a Flemish element in the poi)ulation 
led to a division of the inhahitant.s into guildry 
and burgesses, just as was the case in Br^iges and 
Ghent, for example. The guildry, as elsewhere, 
were the mercantile ari.stocracy. Craft gilds did 
not become impoit-ant till the 15th century. F^aeh 
gild, as it was created, was regulated by a deacon 
appointed by the town. The craft gilds struggled 
during the Ihth and IGth centuries for the right of 
electing tlieir own deacons and for a share in the 
government of the burgh. They succeeded at the 
end of the 16th century. The privileges survived 
till 1846.* The term guildry is .still applied to the 
municipal corporations of the Royal Burghs, By 
the LGth cent, the Guildry practically formed the 
Corporation. In Edinburgh, Ghisgow, I’ertli, and 
Aberdeen, the ‘Dean of Guild’ is still elected by 
the Guildry ; elsewhere he is cliosen by the Town 
Council from its members. This Dean of Guild is 
technically the head of the Gild Merchant.’ 

(3) By far the most clearly delined, and historic¬ 
ally the most iiiHuential, were the craft gilds and 
trade gilds. The former term freciuciiLly implies 
the connotation of the latter. Members of the s;ime 
craft, industry, or trade, working in the 8am(^ 
town, combined in a.H.woeiation to protect and pro¬ 
mote their common interests, but on principles 
very dilferent from those followed by any modern 
indu.strial organization. Their lineal deseerulants 
in Lindon arc tlie Livery Companies, whose title 
retains the fact of the uniform worn by the.se 
gilds, and al.so one of two synonyms for the gild— 
‘company ’ and ‘ mistery.’ The latter is a reduction 
of the Cat. minviteriurn, ami is freciuent in the 
dual term ‘craft and mystery.’ Oild was the 
North (ferinan term, Zunft the South German, 
mHier the French, and arte the Italian. They 
have been traced—not without success, as noted 
above—to the Roman collegia, opi/icum. It is un¬ 
likely tliat they had any evolutionary connexion 
with the manorial grou})s of workmen. In the 
Frankish empire they m.ay have been first formed 
as brotherhoods of artisan serfs. In I'kigland Lln^.y 
are first mentioned in the reign of Henry i., and 
•were probably due to Norman and Flemish inliu- 
ence combined. ’I’lie ^\ ('.'ivera of London, Oxford, 
Winchester, Lincoln, and Huntingdon, the Cord- 
wainera of Oxfonl, and the Fullers of Winclicstor 
were among the lirst to be formed.* In the 14th 
cent, they were extremely numerous, their number 
and importance growing with tlie growth of the 
respective trades. In Normandy, Flanders, and 
Germany they were prominent in the 12th century. 
They were 

‘first introduced into this country as royali.v authori7;ed orgrani- 
zations amotig alien artisans scU led in Enijlisii towns. They 
appear to have iieen in ocuasioiial conflict witii the town 
authorities, hut by the beginninif of tiie 14th renliiry the 
causes of disagreement seem to have beim set at rest, and the 
Mayor o( Lonuon had succeeded in establishing authority over 
the Weavers’gild in 1300. Prom this lime onwards gilds were 
organized among the inhabitants who worked at one craft, 
with the consent and approval of Uie municipal government, 
and were utilized for certain purposes of police and regulation 
by the town official s.’’* 

The Weavers’ gilds were perhaps the earliest; the 
Lorimers’gild is heard of in 1261 as insisting on 
the Saturday and other half-holidays for its 

1 Cunningham, i. 348. 

2 OKI), s.n. In England ‘dean ’ or ‘ deacon ’ is synonymous 
with the beadle who summoned gild meetings. 

3 Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 114. * Cunningham, i. 837. 
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brethren, providing against the enticing away of 
apprentices, and fixing terms of payment.^ At 
their conn)lete development, already attained in 
Paris by the ISthcent., the gilds comprised the three 
ranks of Masters having apprentices. Journey¬ 
men or Yeomen, and Apprentices.’ An eldest son 
was free of the craft by patrimony. The central 
figure was the Master Craftsman, who owned bis 
implements and sold his wares. The executive 
consisted of these and two Wardens, who had the 
duty of supervising the competency of apprentices 
and the right of search. There was a ooard of 
As.sistants: two stewards, a clerk, and later a 
treasurer ; with a beadle who summoned meetings 
and kept the door,* 

The religious aspect of the gild has already been 
noti<!ed. The town authority, the Co7nmvna, w^as 
careful to maintain control over the gilds (the his¬ 
tory of this relation proceeded dillerently in Scot¬ 
land and on the Continent). ‘ Compositions,’ 
annual agreements, were made between them and 
the town. The latter, as a rule, did not encourage 
the gilds of building trades.* 

Tlic craft gild has no historical connexion 
whatever with the modern Trade Union. Nor 
was it at all similar in jiriiiciples and aims. On 
the other hand, it is equalJy unconnected with 
the modern Employers’ As.sociation or (Capitalist 
Syndicate. The gilci represented capitalist, manual 
w’orker, and consumer alike.® It has been described 
as an ‘aristocracy of labour,’* so far as the lal>our 
element was concerned. Considering all its ele¬ 
ments, we can reach no modern analogy except the 
distant ones of Co-operative Societies and the 
trading Municipality, the latter re.seinbling rather 
the older Gild Merchant. Large numbers of half- 
taught helpers an<l unskilled workers were con¬ 
nected with, but had no share in, or membership 
of, the gilds,’ At Newcastle and elsewhere the 
aggregate of craft gilds was spoken of as the Gild 
Merchant,® In many towns ‘the old Gild Merch¬ 
ant lived on, not so much as a distinct body, hut 
in the life of the .separate crafts into w hich it liad 
been specialized.’® In short, they ‘can hardly be 
regarded as democratic bodies’; they were ‘the 
6hte of each trade,’ closely attached to the interest 
of a particular tow'ii. 

The economic principles which they expressed 
are significant of the age of their best work, most 
of which is the glory of their respective coun¬ 
tries. 

‘ The purpoBC of these pilds was the regulation of work in 
Bucli faHhion that the public tnijfht be well 8 erve<l ond that the 
trade inijcht. therefore flourish.’ 

Ihit, wluM eas now adays the same purpo.se i.s carried 
out on the following principle that 
‘euch manufacturer works to produce at as low a price as 
possible, ami thu.s to force a sale for his goo<l 8 hv their cheap¬ 
ness [another avenue of profit being the exorbitant price of 
articles of the best material and workmanship, so-called luxu¬ 
ries], in old times,’ concinues our soundest student of economic 
evolution, ‘the effort was to secure satisfactory conditions for 
production—skilled workers and honest materials—and to 
ensure a price which should be “reasonable'' to receive and 
therefore reasonable to pay for such wares thus made.’ 

It w'a,s on the.se principles that all gild ordinan(;os 
were framed. Hence the Warden’s right of search, 
and the proviso in articles that members of the 
craft should he resident.A gild was a police 
8y.stcm, an association of ateliers, and a Christian 
brotherhood. Its members included consumens ; 
its .status and function.s were closely connected 
with municipal government. 

England was not, as Erentano supposed, the 

* Cunningham, i. 838. * i. .’Ull- 

3 Itihhert, 41 f. (Cunningham, i. 340. 

^ Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Uinlory of Trade. IJnimiism, 
pp. 13, 15 f. 

« lb. 37. ’ Cunningham, i. 347. 

SdroBH, Gild Merchant, i. llS. 

•Cunningham, i. 34.5. ><> /5. i. 342, 

U Jb. i. 843. 


birth-place of gilds,’ but gilds passed through their 
phases of development on more typical lines in 
r.iigland than on the Continent, with which for 
this purpose Scotland is to be clas-sed. First heard 
of in Italy, thej’^ became important in pre-Carol- 
ingian Fiance. Not till the 11th cent, did they 
become im])ortant in Norway and the Netlierland.s, 
at which jteriod their revival in France, after their 
suppression by Charlemagne, is to be placed. 
Denmark and Sweden develoiied them in the I2th 
and I4th centuries respectively.’ The Gild Mer¬ 
chant on the Continent is the Jioplude Gildc, 
Kopvinrms-Gilde of Germany, the Uomansguldc, 
Comnnnen Glide of the Netherlands ami Northern 
France (llamr- is a synonym in both areas), the 
Mercmizia, iJniversitd dr' Mercanti of Italy.® 
Often identiliod with ‘patrician governments,’ 
tlie.se Gilds Merchant kejit up a conllict with the 
craft gilds during the 13tli and 14tli ccnturie.s, a 
conllict extending from Italy to Scotland. The 
craft gilds in the end succeeded in obtaining a 
share of authority. Such a struggle, but against 
the nobles alone, was carried on in Florence by the 
(irti nKtjori.* 

'riie lieformation, by di.sendow'ing the religious 
and social gild.s and crippling the organization of 
the craft gilds, prepared the way for Poor Law 
reform and the cluinge.s in industrial evolution 
which w'ere thou shaping. An intermediate pro- 
ce.ss remains to lie noticed. In England during the 
14th cent, the chess of gildsmen known Sifi journey- 
nten or yeinne^x set up confraternities of their own. 
The movement was analogous to a struggle between 
w'orkmen and employers. It was follow’ed by a 
similar movement in (Germany in the following 
centurj’. The re.sult was the formation of siih- 
sidiary craft gilds. ‘ .Journeymen’s conifianies ’ 
and ‘Merchants’ Companies’ (the latter not to be 
confounded with the old Gilds Merchant) became 
important in ITith cent. England. Amalgamation 
followed in the ICtli and 17th centuries, often 
resulting in a more or Je.ss definite identilication 
of the gilds with borough organizations. The 
privileges of the craft gilds were not formally 
abolished till IH.S.'), in Scotland 1846, some still 
surviving. But the new economic forces broke 
the old princijiles in the ICtli and 17th centuries.® 
The gilds of France were abolished in 17H9 ; gilds 
of European origin survived in Constantinojilo till 
1877. Their break-up, generally speaking, w'as 
more rapid and clearly marked in Northern Europe, 
where the new commercial and industrial factors 
had most influence. 

Litkraturii.—C harles Gross, art. ‘Gilds,’ In Cam- 

hridjje, 1910, also GUtia Mercatoria, Gottinpen, 18H3, and 
The Gild Merchant, Oxford, 1890; W. Cunninpham, The 
Growth of Kiujiinh Industry anti Commerce duriru/ the Early 
and Middle Ages^, Canihridpe, 1910; W. J. Ashley, fntrod. 
to Etujlish Ectmornic History, London, 1891, i. ; Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, History of Ihrade Unionism, do. 1911 ; F. A. 
Hibbert, Injluence and Development of English Gilds, Caio- 
bridpe, 1891 ; G. Unwin, Jnd,ustrial Organisation in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, Oxford, 1904; K. Hegel, 
Stadte u. G'ilden d. german. Vblker irn Mitteialter, I^eipzig, 
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GILDS (Greek and Roman).—i. Origin, etc.— 
The word ‘^dld,’ Mdiioh i.s here em{>loyed in de¬ 
fault of a better, is in some respects an.suitable 
to the alliances Mliieli liave to be considered, 
because it carries w ith it ideas which are foreign 
to the ancient world, as will presently appear. 
The Greek and Itonian gilds had a long history, 
and their character varied greatly under the stress 
of the manifold inHuences, local and general, wdiich 
were continually remoulding the social structure. 
Jtroadly speaking, the association of private 
origin is a feature rather of the later Greek and 
later Roman civilization than of the earlier, 
l^'ew of tliese unions or brotherlioods or corpora¬ 
tions (if a somewhat loose use of this designation 
be permissilile) existed on the Greek side of the 
Mediterranean earlier than the 4th cent. B.C., and 
on the Roman side few were older than the 
Imperial age. It is natural to conne(;t the vast 
outgrow'th of private associations in both cases 
with the ruin of freedom. VV’fien the liberties 
of the Greek city-State on the one hand, and of 
the Roman burgesses on the other, were impaired, 
men naturally sought to compensate themselveB 
by extending and strengthening social bonds of 
various kinds. Rut it is important to observe 
that in the Greek and gra*cized lands after 
Alexander, and in the whole Roman w'orld after 
the inauguration of the Empire, peace became 
more stable, international trade increased w'itli 
improved communication, and forms of cult spread 
from their centres of origin over ever-widening 
areas. Religion, trade, social enjoyment—these 
were the main sources from wdiich the ancient 
gilds sprang, and these naturally be<!ame more 
productive as political and municipal liberty 
declined. In the ronianized provinces a gild is 
usually named collegium or corjnis. On the side 
of the Kornan dominions where Greek inlluence 
was jiarainount, the titles were varied, and nothing 
like a common designation w'as in use. The evi¬ 
dence for the history of the Greek as w'ell as the 
Kornan corporations, in the period before they were 
wholly flubjetd-ed to public control, is to be found 
almost entirely in a vast multitude of inscriptions, 
chiefly brought to light by very recent research. 
The uetails thus revealed are of intense human in¬ 
terest, as opening up secrets of social evolution of 
wdiich literature betrays almost nothing. Erorn the 
4th cent. A.I), onwards the gilds were enslaved to 
(he State, and particijiated in the universal misery. 
The severe regulations then enacted form a great 
clement in the history of tlie age, and the Theo- 
dosiari code supplies not a little information. 

'I’lie ancient gilds were intimately fumnd up 
with the ancient municipality. In one of it.s most 
monientou.s as|)ects the old Greek and Jtoman world 
(consisted of a vast complex of municipalities, each 
retaining eome semblance of State sovereignty. 
The gild was a group within a town, and rarely 
hatl any links connecting it with .similar groujis 
outside. A notable exception is that of the 
vDionysiac arti.sts’ (Tcxvlrai), a union of men 
who served the theatre and exhibitions cognate 
w'ith it—actors, dancers, musicians, and the like. 
Exceptionally large gilds of these persons wxre 
early forme(r, and they gradually coalesced, until, 
in the Imjierial age, they accpiired an organization 
wdiich covered tdie wdiole Empire. Their trace.s 
are found in almost all lands subject to Rome. 
The position of the gilds within the cities of the 
rornanized West was more definite than that 
which they occupied in the communities of the 
liellenized East, and in all public ceremonials they 
had a precedence allotted to them. After the 
municipal .senates came the peculiar religious 
bodies called Augustales, then tne gilds, then the 
unorganized common peojde [plehs). 


2. Classification.—The gild.s may be considered 
W'ith reference to their thiee main {lurposes. 
Some had religion os their chief bond, others trade 
or labour, others mere social amenity. Rut it is 
impo.ssible to draw sharp lines of severance. 

(1) Gilds for rtligious purposes .—On Greek 
soil tlie earliest voluntary unions came into exist¬ 
ence for purposes of worslii]). There was often 
a certain divergence between the cults sanctioned 
by the rituals of the city-States and those beloved 
by the mas.ses. Among cultured people, too, the 
advance of civilization brought with it a dissatis¬ 
faction with ollicial religion, w'hicli is clearly ro- 
rtected in the dramatic and pliilosoiihic literature 
of Hellas. Men, therefore, banded themselves 
together to satisfy their yearning after gods not 
publicly recognized. I'he attraction wliieh a 
divinity introduced by foreign re.sidents might 
have for the Athenians even in the great classi(;al 
age, is illustrated by the mention of the festivity of 
tlie 'I’liracian goddess Rendis in tlie introduction 
to IMato’s liejtublic. Rut it must he noted that 
hardly any gild.s, either Greek or Roman, were 
entirely dis.sociated from religion. As religion 
wa.s primarily a municipal concern, and citizenship 
W'as intrinsically hounu up with it, no organized 
body of persons within a town could live without 
a cult. Rnt the degrees of imjiortance which the 
religious element jiossessed in the organizations 
were very various. In some it was the princijial, 
in a few the sole, interest. In most it was only 
one of the avenues to enjoyment which a brother¬ 
hood opened up to its members. Most of these 
institutions existed principally for the enhance¬ 
ment of the dignity of life and for the increase of 
its sati-sfactions. Keligdous ceremonies were mainly 
joyous, and the common sacrihee or ofiering w'a.s 
a natural occasion for the comnion feast. 7'lie 
whole story of the corporations w hich were pre¬ 
dominantly religious is rich in attractions; but 
only a few of its points can (ind a place in this 
article. Such gilds are far more characteristic of 
Roman or rornanized cities than of those which 
were or became Hellenic. An early propaganda, 
obscurely recorded, gave birth to many brother¬ 
hoods in regions w'here Greeks dwelt, which spread 
far and wide the ideas known as Grphic. Another 
remarkable movement began in tlie 2nd cent. B.C., 
in favour of cryptic and ecstatic forms of worship. 
It gave rise to many unions of men w ho descrilied 
themselves as mystce:. It embodied a revulsion 
from unbelief similar to that W'hich created the 
great drift of the Western world towards forms 
of pagan faith in the 2nd and succeeding Christian 
centuries. 

At Rome the more antique brotherhoods which 
served the gods {sodulitnles or sodnlici(i), apart 
from the great State colleges, were organized and 
supervi.sed by the State. Such were the associa¬ 
tions for the worship of the Great Mother, intro¬ 
duced from Asia in 205 B.C. In Italy, private 
religious groups w'cre first called into life by 
Greek influence. Many societies for the venera¬ 
tion of Racchns sprang up as a consequence of 
the passionate superstition which the disasters of 
the Ilannihalic War engendered. The secrecy 
of these brotherlioods led the Roman government 
to regard them as criminal, and to believe the 
w'ilde.st allegations concerning them. In 186 B.C. 
and the following years the so-called ‘ conspiracy' 
was suppressed by judicial murder on an enormous 
scale. For a very long time the societies for the 
service of Oriental divinities—Isis, Osiris, Serapis, 
Anubis, Mithra, and others—struggled hard for 
existence in the West. It was not until the age 
of Sulla that any collegium of this type could 
live unmolested. The Jews were specially favoured 
in this respect both in and outside of Italy, al- 
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though the ordinary Kotnan deemed their creed 
an odious superstition. TJie i>erHecution of Christian 
societies is partly to be explained by the fact that 
they appeared to be of a secret, and therefore a 
dangerous, character. 

Vv ith religious gilds may conveniently be classed 
those which were maintained to provide for the 
decent burial of deceased members, wliose spirits 
were treated with a veneration not unlike that 
accorded to divine beings. These were generally 
formed by the very poor, and sometimes even by 
freedmen or slaves, especially by the great groups 
of both cla.sses whiclj were in the Imperial service. 
The inscriptions (to be found in the work of 
Waltzing mentioned below) provide a vast amount 
of interesting and minute information about these 
collegia funeralicia, as scholars are accustomed t<» 
call them, though in the actual titles no ill-omened 
word is used. Many describe their ineuibers as 
worshiitpers of a particular divinity. In some 
cases tliese colleges are called officially ‘health¬ 
giving’ (salntaria). The regulations testify to 
the extraordinary depth of the desire among these 
obscure people, not only to secure a distinguislied 
fnirial, but to make certain of remembrance after 
death. These associations were almost universal 
in the Western half of the Roman Ihnpire, wdiile 
on the Eastern side, in .spite of the (ireek .scrupulous¬ 
ness about funerary rites, few were founded and 
most of those owed their existence to Roman 
influence. Strange as it seems to moderns, the 
burial clubs, like almost all others, subserved to 
some extent the purpose of common enjoyment. 
The place of interment provided by the contribu¬ 
tions of the members often had attached to it rooms 
for reunions, in which feasts were celehratcd, ami 
meetings held to keef) alive the memory of the 
dead. There was a bright and even joyou.s element 
in the cerenionials which is alien to the life of 
Christian times. It may be noted that many 
associations, not primarily burial clul)s, paid some 
attention to tlie obs(!nuies of members. 

(2) Trade r/i/rf.v, —Wlien we turn to gilds formed 
l)y men of the same trade or occupation (and these 
constitute the largest section), we can observe a 
great distinction between the Eastern ami the 
VV’^estern divisions of the Roman realm.s. In the 
West, union.s of this class are to be found in 
abundance in almost every city. On the walls 
of buildings in ]*omj»eii about iSOO scrawls have 
been discovered calling for the election of par¬ 
ticular persons to local oflices. Many of these 
appeals were issued in the names of gilds of 
artisans or traders. We find gold-workers, wood- 
merchants, mule-drivers, fruiterers, cooks, bread- 
bakers, confectioners, poulterers, fishermen, dyers, 
fullers, porters, tailors, barbers, and perfumers. 
In Roman Africa, by way of exception, the 
trade organizations hardly existed. Their social 
functions were carried out by associations based 
upon the political divisions of the citizens (into 
cuHce). In the East, where the Greek spirit 
ruled, societies constituted by workmen or traders 
were sporadic before tlie days of Roman ascend¬ 
ancy ; and, though they grew in number after¬ 
wards, they were never widely spread. In only 
a few cities wji.s there a general organization by 
trades and occunations, in the Western fashion. 
In the city of Philadelphia, for instance, the cor¬ 
porations of workers were the constituent elements 
of the local body politic, as was the case with many 
medifeval communities (see Waltzing, iii. 51). At 
TJiyatira, again, tlje manual labourers and traders 
seem to have been as completely organized as thej'^ 
were at Pompeii and in the generality of Western 
municipalities (see Waltzing, iii. 55). At Rome 
there was a legend which a-^cribed to King Niirna 
the creation of the trade gilds. This was a mere 


deduction from the fact that all gilds had a con¬ 
nexion with religion, of which Nnma was suppo.sed 
to have been at Rome the general ft)umler. Homans 
and Italians possessed in a remarkable degree tlie 
faculty for .self-government, and it was to this 
faculty tliat the j^ilds owed their origin. The 
a.s8ociationH of Roman citizens in foreign com¬ 
munities, to which the name of coyiventus civium 
Jiomrmorum was given, testify to the Roman 
power of self-oigatiizatiou. It is a curious fact 
that the earliest inscription {CJL xi. 807K) relating 
to a trade gild is one wliich emanated from a 
college of cooks, natives of I'alerii near Rome, 
who were doniicihul about 200 i».C. in Sardinia. 
They employed their own peculiar dialect, tlie 
‘ Eallscan.’ It may conveniently be noted here 
that foreigners everywhere organized themselves 
after the fashion ol the liuman convent'ns, for the 
protection of their common interests. Delos, for 
example, and Ostia possessed numerous gilds of 
foreign resident.^ (see inscrijttious in the works of 
Waltzing and Poland, nientioned below). In the 
later centuries of the Roman Empire associations 
of Syrian traders existed in many parts of the 
Western provinces (see Mommsen, Provijires of the 
Roynnn Ji/npire, London, 19U9,lii. lilH). ’I'he spread 
of Oriental cults was, of course, much furthered by 
the.se foreign societies. 

(3) A number of gilds existed mainly, and some 
solely, for the promotion of social recreation or 
enjoyment —a purjiose from which, as has been 
said, no gild wa.s wholly free. The organizations 
with which we now have to deal flourished almost 
exclusive!}’ in the snliere where the Hellenic spirit 
was potent. Athletic, gymnastic, and artistic 
brotherhoods were rare and exotic in tlie We.st, 
M’hereas on the Eastern side of the Empire they 
were a natural growth, and a city could hardly 
make the proud claim to be Ilidlenic if it did not 
poase.S8 them. Apart from these, many social 
unions, both in the East and in tlie West, must 
be regarded a.s ephemeral. Sueh are the miinerou.s 
companies of ‘ life-comrades’ {aunfiiunal in Greek, 
convictores in Latin), and also associations with 
eccentric titles, such as the ‘sleepers’ {dormientes) 
and the ‘ late-drinkers’ {senbibi). The ‘little 
thieves’ {Jurunculi) and the ‘ assHSHins ’ {jficarii) 
remind us of the young men at Athens who called 
themselve.s by the name of a savage Thracian 
tribe, the Trihalli, and of the ‘Moliocks’ in 
London during Ihe reign of Queen Anne. With 
the athletic gilds may he classed the organizations 
of boys for military training^—boys wlio at that 
stage were called These were not so much 

gilds as educational institutions originating with 
tlie State. From Athens they passed to every 
land where Greek culture wr.s adopted. In many 
places, as their age advanced, the entered 

clubs of younger men {yloi), and later on became 
members of elder men’.s gilds, wliich bore the 
designation yepoixrla (to be di-stinguislied from 
the municipal councils or senates which had the 
same name). The numerous ‘ colleges of younger 
men’ found in the West (collegia iumnnm) may 
have originated in an imitation of Greek cu.stom. 

3. Constitution and activity.—We shall now give 
a brief sketch of the constitution of the gihls and 
of the manner in which their purpo.ses were 
achieved, during their flourishing jieriod. In 
their organization, the voluntary associations imi¬ 
tated that of the municipalities. ’Fhe codes of 
rules which inscription.s have preserved re.semble 
greatly the codes by which the cities were governed. 
Greek line.s were followed in the Eastern half of 
the Roman Empire, Roman lines in the Western 
half. 'I'he gild always had oliicers elected by the 
mernber.s, just as in the towns local magistrates 
were chosen. The members paid regular contribu- 
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lions, nsually inonMi by inontli, into a cuinrnon 
cheat, and the general body sanctiojjed the dis¬ 
posal of the fundn. Fines for neglect or malfeas¬ 
ance on the ])art of ollicers an<l members alike 
were laid down with mucli elaboration, as was the 
case in the municipal statutes. The office-bearers 
were, as a rul(!, the richer members. I'hese were 
e.xpected to contribute handsomely towards objects 
of common int<!rest. Money might be given ; or 
buildings, or statues, or other benelits for the 
enrichment or ailoiiiment of the. society might be 
b<!stowed. In course of time svich eontribntions 
weie more anti more regularized until, as in the 
towns, th(!re was a taritl of payments to be made 
f)r» accession to oflice.s, whether of a sacred or of a 
secular cliaracter. Of course, there was no uni 
vernal tari/l'; each city and each gild enacted its 
t)wn. In this way tliere was a great continuous 
outflow of wealth from private coders for the 
advantage of the gild, and especially of its le.ss 
wealthy members. Tliis is a great feature of the 
Roman Imperial age. Amltition led many holders 
of olbee to exceed the stipulatetl gifts, and gener¬ 
osity wa.s repaitl by many kinds of honours—in 
particular, eulogistic inHcrijitions, special titles, 
and statues. Tlie towns were full of etligies of 
lamefaetors, and the mania for ere(;ting them was 
a common subject of ridicule, ('assjodorus, in the 
(it h (ient. A.l>., spoke of the statues in Koine as 
surpassing in number the population. 'I'he re¬ 
sources of the gilds were furtner increase<l by a <le- 
vi(ie commonly practised also by the municipalities. 
Rich persons were adopted os ‘ patrons,’ and were 
honoured in proportion to their iHuiefactioiis. 
'I'he wealth of the gild.s naturally increased when 
Marcus Aurelius made them legally capable of 
taking benelits under wills. We have many 
records of e.vterisive endowments and rich pro¬ 
perties acr|uired in this manner. 

The expenditure out of the common chest was 
largely devoted to tlie gratilication, in various 
ways, of the mem hers by banquets, exhihitions of 
games, and other spectacles, and socual enjoy¬ 
ments. In the case of the funerary gilds the main 
expense was incurred in granting sums to the 
representatives of the deceiised, wherewith to carry 
out the olisequies. Benefactions to the associa¬ 
tions, like those nuule to the municipalities, had 
the effect of enabling the poor to profit in a certain 
degree by the generosity of those better endowed, 
liut the ancient gihls, unlike their mediseval 
counterjiarts, paid no heed to what we should 
regard a,*^ charity. In all the miiltitiide of inscrip¬ 
tions which they have left behind them there is 
hardly one which records any benefaction in aid uf 
the sick and needy (cf., further, ‘(ireek’ and 
• Roman’ 8e<;tions of art. Chahity, Al.M.soiviNa). 
In this aspect the Christian societies from the first 
contra.ste(l strikingly with those which were pagan, 
and they won thereby the arlmiration of their 
bitter enemy, the hbiiperor dnlian. Indeed, the 
poorer the gild, tlie less likely was it to be the 
recipient of important gift-s. The burial eluhs, 
(smijHised of the [»<)orcst of the poor, had hardly 
any resources beyond the eontribntions of the 
members. It is very notable that, wlien distribu¬ 
tions of money (j{po7'tuhv) were made on festal 
oecasioris, the members of a gild who were higher 
in social station received a larger sum tlian those 
of hnmhier rank, just as in Christian .societies the 
priesf’s share was larger than the layman’s. 

As the gilds were not charitable institutions, so 
they were not societies for mutual benefits, like 
the modern pntvident or mutual insurance a.s.socia- 
tions. F,\cei)liori8 are rare. Some (Jreek unions 
which bore the name of fpayoi advanced money for 
certain purposes, to be repaid by the recipients (see 
Boland’s work, mentioned below). The.se societies 


were characteristic of Attica and the Greek islands. 
Here and there similar practices may be traced in 
connexion with gilds hearing other titles, but not 
often. In the Roman army of the late 2nd and 
3rd centiirie.s the minor officers were allowed to 
form societies for mutual aid. Records of such 
unions have been found especially in Africa 
(Waltzing, i. 308). Expenses contingent on ad¬ 
vancement or change oi station were met out of 
the common funds. The institution provided, in 
effect, an insurance against possible sudden re¬ 
quirements. 

Modern wri( ers Jmve often been tempted to compare closely 
the ancient jiildn of artisans witf» the workmen's trade unions of 
our day, and with tfie ^ilds of the Middle Axes. Tfiere i.s hardly 
a Hinkle true point of comparison. By combining, tlie ancient 
workers mi(tht procure from loc;al or central authorities advan¬ 
tages and luimiifiities whicli scattered individuals could not 
ha\ e secured. Hut, apart from this consideration, it is not too 
iiuuh to say that the trade bond, whicii was viul iu the 
mediawal xdd. as it is in the modern trade union, was merely 
incidental in the ancient asnociation. No league of artisans in 
ancient times made any attempt to force a rise in waxes, to 
prescribe the conditions of work, or to rejfiilate apprenticesliip. 
Still less were the workmen's collegia compame.s lor thecjirryinf 
out of contracts, as has sometimes been imagined. The all too 
common modern phenomenon of the ‘ strike’ was almost entirely 
ahKciil from the society of the ancient world. Of course, the 
existence of slavery partly at'a^ounts for the fact. Hut ainonx 
the free workmen, who were far more numerous iu the cities 
than modern scholars often suppose, the strike wa.s so rare an 
event, that the known examples of it »nay almost he counted on 
tlie linxers of one hand. We fiavc an instance (inscription of 
Muxnesin in//C//, 1883, p. 504)of a Roman gov ernor compelling 
the hakers of a city to return to work ; but in the Imi>i“rial a^e 
the bakers were more and more under local or Imperial direc¬ 
tion, ill order that the supply of food mixht not be endangered. 
A deirree of the island of Haros (C7G' '2ST4e) tells how the people 
erected a statue to an oiricial of the community who comiielled 
the arti.saiis to keep to their work and also forced their employers 
to pay wages without the necessity of legal prociMlure. What 
was liie exact nature of the (juarrel does not appear. 

It may be observed that the inscriptions show 
not a few examiilcH of freedrnen, and even slaves, 
being admitted t.o membership of unions mainly 
composed of free workmen, and even to offices 
(Waltzing, i. 347). The fact appears less strange 
when we remember that, in the times of the 
Empire, capitalists often entrusted large opera¬ 
tions to men who were technically slaves, but 
actually subordinate partners. Another noticeable 
circumstance is that women appear among the 
members of the funerary gilds ; even in the earlier 
Imperial centuries they were not disdained as 
‘ patrones.ses ’ (pafronce) of other gilds, and were 
sometimes given the title ‘ mother’ of the gild (see 
Waltzing, iv. 369, 373). 

4. Relation to the Government. —The process 
by which the gihls were, in the end, subjected 
the most stringent control by Government fills a 
chapter in the history of the ancient world which 
is of the utmost moment. The earliest inter¬ 
ferences with the freedom of private association 
were due to religious causes, as in the case of the 
so-called * Bacciiic conspiracy,’ mentioned above, 
or to the mi.suse of liberty for political purposes. 
Numerous secret societies sprang up from time to 
time which were really dangerous to the common 
weal. Such were the ' comrade-bands ’ {iraipetai) 
at Athens during the Peloponnesian War, and the 
j;roups of ruffians organized by Clodius and others 
in the dying days of the Roman Republic. In 
64 B.c. the Senate of Rome dissolved a numlier of 
these pernicious associations. Six years later 
Clodius pa.s.sed a law which established complete 
freedom. This state of things the Empire natur¬ 
ally could not tolerate, and to the Senate was 
given jurisdiction over all gilds and private 
societies within the Roman dominions. Many of 
them record in their extant memorials that they 
ms.sess the Senate’s licence (Waltzing, i. 125). 
iut in this field, os in all others, the Emperors 
could intervene, and did intervene with ever 
increasing frequency. Some of the letters which 
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passed between Pliny and Trajan (see Epp. 33, 34, 
92, 93) have reference to tliis subiect. But a vast 
number of associations subsistea without jmblic 
sanction. So lon^ as they were innocuous, the 
Government disregarded them; when theyV)ecame 
a nuisance, it supjuessed t hem. A club vvliich was 
secret wa.s ipso facto suspect. 

A great change wa.s brought about wlien ptiblic 
services were demanded of the dillerent corpora¬ 
tions. At first these servic;es were elicited by re¬ 
wards and immunities, particularly in the case of 
the gilds connected with the provisioning of the 
capital. Sjiecial exemptions from taxation w'cre 
given by Claudius to those engaged in the bringing 
of corn from over the sea. Gradually this duty 
became compulsory, and what at first aflected Rome 
alone afterwards befell the municipalities of the 
Empire in general. The terrible scheme of Im¬ 
perial taxation, which, in the 4th and succeeding 
centurie.s, crushed out niunicijial freedom, was also 
fatal to the freedom of the gilds. It became ex¬ 
tremely difficult for a man whose father was a 
member of a gild to escape from it; and a system 
of caste, of a kind, was created. The oppression 
which lay on the local senates and on the gilds 
alike, in carrying out their duty of jiroducing 
revenue or su|)plying service to the Government or 
municipality, led the victims to attempt every 
method of escape. When a man fled, there was 
a substantial reward for his capture, and if this 
failed his propert y was forfeited. Thus the dwellers 
in towns were to a great extent in a state of serf¬ 
dom, like that of tlie tillers of the soil, due to the 
same causes. The immunities granted at first to 
the Christian clergy induced many members of 
gilds to seek ordination, and the l^mperors were 
compelled to cut short the privileges of clerics who 
merely wished to escafie obligations. Thus in 
A.D. 365, Valentinian I, forbade clerical ordination 
in the case of the corporations of bakers. Other 
ordinances followed, and in 458 the law of 365 w'as 
extended to the members of all college.s. Means 
of production fell more and more into the hands of 
the central authority. A sign of misery is that in 
not a few cases the workers sided with the bar¬ 
barian invaders against the Roman power (see an 
example belonging to 376 n.C. in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, xxxi, 616). Yet, with all dbsadvantage.s, 
the gilds died out slowly. In Italy a number of 
them were vigorous in the days of Theodoric, who 
saw their value and tried to jirotect them. At 
Constantinople many gild-organizations survived 
down to the 10th century. It has long been a 
disputed question whether mediawal municipalities 
and gilds can be affiliated to their ancient counter¬ 
parts. The problem is not likely to be brought to 
an acceptable solution. Cf. preceding article. 

The relation of the early Christian societies to 
the gilds is an interesting but still obscure subject. 
There were undoubtedly many Christian gilds 
which presented the appearance of funerary organi¬ 
zations, and so escajieu Government control, lie- 
hind this screen these gilds were, of course, used for 
purely Christian purpo.ses. Titles resembling tho.se 
of the pagan corporations were avoided, and such 
names as ‘ brothers ’ or ‘ brotherhood ’ (fraires, 
d5e\<pol, fraternitas, dBe'Ktp&rrji) were adopted. The 
Emperor Valerian, by his edict of 257, attacked the 
Christians through these associations, by with- 
drawdng from them the protection of the law and 
rendering them illicit, and bv sequestrating the 
burial-i»lace.s. The fact that Chri.stians were very 
familiar ivith the pagan private unions, and adopted 
their forms in part for themselves, must have had 
influence on the early structure of the Christian 
institutions. But the extent of the influence is 
hard to define. The conclusions of Hatch, in his 
Bampton Lectures on ‘The Organization of the 


Early (’hristian Churches ’ (1880), are now generally 
supposed to be exaggerated. 

Litekatuuk.— The Otvrk pilds arc exhaustively exaniiued hy 
F. Poland in his 0’e.sc/i. des fii iech. \ erciuutitciM, l.eipzig, 
I'.UK) ; the Ronian, by J. P. Waltzing, in his Elude hinloru/tie 
sur ft'x curpdrntmns priifessioiint'Ues clii'z les JitunaiuH, lAuivain, 
isyri lyo'i. The survival of gilds at ('oiistanlinople is studied hy 
A- Stockle, in Ejmtroin. uud bpzaul. Zunjtr, Leipzig, IDOl), 
which in an a]T(eiidix to the journal Elio. A good survey of the 
Huhject is given in art. ‘ Collegimn ’ l)y Kornemann, m the new 
edition of Pauly’s UK. Tlie position of the gilds within the 
inniiicijialiLies is shown in W. Liebenam, Sttniteverwallung iin 
rtitn. EaiHcrreicfu, Leipzig, 1900. See also W. M. Ramsay, in 

UDBv.lHi. J. S. RkID. 

GILGIT DARDS.— See Dakds. 

GILYAKS. — I. Ethnology, etc.— A trtht? of 
nnknown racial allinitit's living among many other 
native tribes, esjteciallv tlie Tnnguse.H, in the 
nortliern jiart of Sagbttlien, on tbe shore of the 
mainland opposite, ninl on the lower cour.se of 
the Amur (between 4lf iirid 54" 4' N. lat.). The 
Gilyaks are heiow niubllc height ; the average 
height of twelve men tneasuied by Zeeland wa.s 
162’2 cm. (5 ft. 4 in.); tliatof eiglil women measured 
was 150‘4 cm. (4 ft. 11 in.). I'li'W stjuarely 
built, with n short neck and well developed chest, 
rather short and crooked legs, small handa and 
feet, a fairly big and broad he.'ul, awartliy eom- 
plexion, dai K eyes, and straight hhufk hair, which 
the men plait in one tail, the women in two. I’lie 
Gilyaks are of two types: the Mongolian or 
'I’lingus, and a tyjie less far removed from the 
European, with a long-sliaped face, moderate 
cheekbones, more open eyes, and more hair upon 
the face. 'I'liere is every ground for believing that 
the original pure racial tyjie liaa vanished owing 
to age-long crossing with various alien element.s. 
What marks out the Gilyak among the Mongolo- 
Manchurian tribes by which he is surrounded is 
his language, which has nothing in common either 
with tliat of the Ainus or with that of the Tun- 
gu.ses. So far we can only say that certain gram¬ 
matical pecnliaiities allow of our comparing Gilyak 
with the languages of the aborigines of N. America 
(see below, § 8). Ethnogrujiheis have accepted the 
view' first set forth by Bclirenck, ai^cording to which 
the original location of the Gilyaks was the Island 
of Saghalien, from which they migrated to the 
mainland. But the latest investigator of the A mur 
region, Sternberg, supjioses that certain jieculiari- 
ties of Gilyak life, survivals both in speech and in 
custom, and, finally, tradition, give us reason to 
suppose that the Gilyaks are immigrants from the 
distant north, from the Arctic regions. The most 
characterbstic survival of this kind is the fact that 
on certain solemn occasions a Gilyak is comjielled 
to use not the door but the smoke-hole of his pit- 
hou.se, wdiich among Arctic tribes serves as the 
regular entrance into the hut. The actual terms 
used to express the ideas of entrance (lit. ‘diving 
down’) and exit (lit. ‘popping up out of’) con¬ 
firm this view of such survival. The modern 
name Gilyak is probably not of Chinese origin (as 
Schrenck, who derived it from the words Kile, 
Kileng, supyiosed), but rather spread to the Gil¬ 
yaks from the Tungus tribes which hear the name 
Gilyami^ Gilynkha. The Gilyaks’ own mime for 
themselves is Nivukh, Nitsyiryts, i.e. ‘ inhabiUrnt 
of my place.’ 

The Gilyaks numbered in all, according to Stern¬ 
berg’s repeated enumerations made in the nineties, 
4365 souls (2392 males, 1973 females); of tliese, 
Saghalien contained 1954 (1089 males, 865 females), 
and the mainland 2411 (13(J3 males, 1108 females). 
Since the appearance of the Russians the mimhers 
of the Gilyaks have noticeably fallen off. Epi¬ 
demics of smallpox, typhus, and measles in tne 
sixties and seventies carried oil' 30 or 40 per cent, of 
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the population. Something must alno he a.scrihed 
to periodic faiiiineH, aloiif: witli tlie f'Curvy which 
inevitably acconipanicH tlietii. According to tribal 
traditions, the nation of tlic Oilyaks would long 
ago have disapj)eared but for the constant immi¬ 
gration into its territory of solitary exiles and 
refugees from neiglibouring pe<»]de.s. These ener¬ 
getic i;nmigrants, thanks to natural selection and 
to crossing, [>roduced vigorous and healthy progeny, 
which delayed the process of extinction. 

2. Mode of life, etc.—Tlie (iilyaks live in set- 
tlement.s, whose mini hers depend on the fishing 
conditions of the locality. 'J'here are small settle¬ 
ments with only live or six inhahitants, and large 
one.swith two hundie<l, 'I'hey follow a half-settled 
mode of life, changing their place of abode several 
times in the y(;ar, in accordance with the move¬ 
ments of the lish, tlieir ow'n of‘cn})ationK, and the 
seasons of the year. Their summer quarters are 
generally near the sea at the mouths of rivers ; in 
the winter they move away from the sea to the 
edge of the tau^a (Siberian jungle). 'J'heir winter 
huts are of two types. On tlie mainland and on the 
shore of Saglialieii wliieh looks towards it they 
have afl<)[tte(l a lint of the Mandiiirian type, ^t 
i.s a big shed-like lionse of timber, sfjuared or un- 
sfjuared, with a two-pitched roof supported by 
pillars inside, no ceiling, hut win<l()ws filled in 
with (ish-skin ; along the walls under the sleeping- 
benches are run horizontally big heating pijies 
daubed with clay, and coiinecUui with two low 
stoves which are |ilaced on eacdi .side of the entrance 
to tJie house. The jiijies are geiHUfilly iiiade of 
whole trunks of Imllow trees. Another tV|ie of 
winter quarters is the pit-house, half sunk in the 
eartli, and having above its level only a p^'ramidal 
superstructure of timber with soil heaped u[ion it. 
Ill the middle of the pit-house is an earthen hearth 
surrounded by a lo^v wooden fence. Above the 
heartli i.s the smoke-hole. The way into the hut 
is through a low rnovahle door giving upon a ves- 
tihule. Kound three sides of the hearth are the 
sleeping-benches, of wdiich the one op|H>site the 
entrance is reckoned the most honourable. The 
summer habitation is either a wooden wigwam 
standing directly upon the ground or else a shed 
on high posts, which serves in winter as a store 
for preserved lish. The interior of the habitation 
is most unattractive : siiioke, cold, darkness, dirt, 
and plenty of parasites. 

The Giiyaks’ chief occupation is fishing. Two 
species of the genus Salmo (>S’. protens ami laf/o- 
('('.phtiius) yearly visit their territory in countle.ss 
nil Ill hers, and form the basis of tlieir sub.si.'-itenee. 
Of the other kinds of big lish the most important 
are two species of sturgeam {Acipenser s/!urw nnd 
oricntalLs). 'I hey use ( he fish not only cooked hut 
in a raw^ or frozen state, ^'hey catcli them w'ith 
hand-nets, hooks, cast-nets, and .seines made of 
nettle-lihre ; they also spear big lish. The second 
u incipal occupation of the Giiyaks is the eba.se tif 
lig sea-beasts. Their vegetable food consists of 
berries. Hunting is a secondary occupation. 'I'bey 
kill hears chieHy in the time when the fish are 
jiassing, and the bears come down to tlie banks 
of the stream in whole crowds. Hunting .sables, 
carried on by means of nooses, pitfalls, and traps, 
yields most of the money with which the}^ juirchase 
nc(;cssaries. 

'I’lie weapons of the Gilynks are the how' and 
arrows with iron heads. It is particularly to he 
noticed that they use dogs for food, which is c^uite 
contrary to tlie cuistom of the other hunting tribes. 
Their means of locomotion are boats and, in the 
winter, sledges {nartn) drawn by dogs. Their 
boats are of two kinds; (1) sea-boats after the 
Manchurian model ; (2) river-bonts of native pro¬ 
duction, dug-outs made from a whole poplar, with 


round bottoms, long and narrow. The sledge is, 
like the boat, a dug-out, and very narrow, so that 
the driver sits astride upon it and his legs slide on 
snow-shoes on each side. The dogs, from five up 
to thirteen, get over as much as 12 versts- (8^ miles) 
in an hour. 

The Gilyak’s winter costume is a tunic of dog¬ 
skin W'ith the fur outside ; from the wui.st to the 
knees there i.s w'orn above it a short skirt of seal¬ 
skin ; he.side.s this are fur thigh-pieces and boots of 
sealskin cut in the Chinese manner. On the fore¬ 
head is Avorii a frontlet of scjuirrel tails, on the 
head a hat or lionnet of fur inside and out with 
ear-pieces—w'ith the men these are se|)arate; the 
women's form part of the lamnet. 1 heir hands 
are covered wdth gauntlets of liare’s fur. 'I’heir 
underclothing consists of a shirt of bought material 
and sliort drawers of the same down to the knees. 
The fiUMiiner costume is nowadays almost exclu¬ 
sively of bought stulf, mostly red, blue, or black. 
Ciotliing of fish-skin and costly women’s clothes of 
enrp-skin, with luiinerous patterns embroidered in 
colours, are going out of use. Suininer foot-gear 
is still made of li.sli- or seal-skin. I'lie summer hat 
of the men is conical in form, and made of birch- 
hai k with [latterns on it; the women’s is bought, 
and is of Ohine.se fashion. All the parts of their 
coslume excefit the under-linen ami the furs are 
edged and embroidered with the most delicate 
patterns. 7’iie Giiyaks are very skilful in carving 
w'ood : ordinary things, even eujis of bireh-bark, 
are adorned with very fini^ iiatterns. The modern 
Gilyak arabesrjue has developed gradually from the 
meshes of netting and the representation of various 
animals. 

3. Family and domestic life.—The structure of 
the family among the (iilyiiks lias peculiai' features. 
A t lirstsiglit, marriage would n jipear to he absolutely 
individualistic. As a matter of fact, monogamy is 
the commonest form ; polygamy i.s rare, and owes 
its occurrence to circumstances. According to the 
accounts given by the Giiyaks themselves, poly¬ 
gamy hardly exists at all either on Saghalien or on 
the estuary of the Amur or on the coast of the Sea 
of Okhotsk ; it is fairly frequent along tiie course 
of the Amur; but, even where it is found, there 
are seldom more than two wives, A (Hlyak buys 
his wives from outside his kin, and pays a hride- 
jiric.e for tliern, according to their value, in various 
jirecious goods. A Gilyak’s wives and his children 
are reekoned Ids wives and children in the eye of 
the public; but at the same time there is a whole 
group of men—his younger brothers, consins in 
every degree of kinship, and also the husbands of 
his sisters and Ids wife’s sisters—who have the right 
to .sexual interi'ourse with his wife. A group of 
brothers pos.se.sses the same right over all the sisters 
of the w’ives of each of them. Accordingly, an}' 
man w’ho i.s joined in individual wedlock to any 
w'oman has rights over a whole group of women, 
likewise, each woman who is married to a single 
Gilyak is at the same time participant in a group 
marriage wdth the whole group, consisting of the 
husbands of her own sisters and the brothers of her 
husband. This regulation of sexual intercourse, 
discovered by Sternberg in 1891, is in exact accord¬ 
ance with tlie words expressing relationship. Each 
man applies the word an'hhti (‘w'ife’) not only to 
Ids individual wife, hut to all ld.s owui wife’s sisters 
and also to all the w'ives of ld.s elder brothers ; and 
the Woman gives the mxmepaniva (‘ liusband ’) not 
only to her own individual husband, but also to the 
whole group of persons mentioned above. In the 
same way tlie terms ‘ father,’ ‘ mother,’ * brol-her,’ 

‘ son,’ and the like, are applied to w hole groups 
of per.sons; the wives of brothers call each other 
‘sister,’and a daughter’s husband calls his wife’s 
father’s sister ‘mother.’ The men of each kin 
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marry, for the most ])art (and formerly this wasobli- 
jjfatory), the dauj^liters of tlieir mother’s brothers, 
and women wed the sons of their father’s sisters. 
The rules as to sexual intercourse among the Oil- 
yaks can by no means be called immoral, inasmuch 
as towards persons in forbidden classes the strictest 
correctness is observed in all relations ; with such 
not only jests, but even ordinary conversati(»n, are 
forbidden. The position of women is one of sul)- 
jection. Their marriage is often forced ; betrothal 
IB often arranged between children not yet weaned. 
The snecial sentiment of love is well known to the 
Gilyak. The death of a beloved wife, or the im¬ 
possibility of marrying one’s beloved, is often a 
motive for suicide. This sentiment is often the 
cause of women being carried oil’. Kinship among 
the (;lilyaks is exogamous, founded on the agnatic 
principle ; its signs are having : (1) the same hearth 
or lord of the hearth ; (2) the same kin-gods and 
sacrifices ; (3) the same kins into which the women 
are given in marriage, and from which the men 
take their wives ; (4) tlie same common obligation 
of kin-vengeance ; (5) the same cemeteries in com¬ 
mon ; (G) mutual rights of inheritance; (7) the 
bear-festival in common. 

In s|)ite of the agnatic i»rin(;i{)le, the (lilyak.s do 
not recognize any patriarchal pow(!r of the ehler. 
The elders of the Kin or the richer members of 
it receive respect and exercise authority, but not 
power. Juridical relaticms are to a great extent 
regulated by the kin organization. liy the agnatic 
rinciple only sons inherit, or, in their absence, 
rothers—preferably that one wlio takes over the 
wife of the deceased ; hut in any case the property 
does not j)asH out of the kin. Only by testamentary 
disposition can part of the property pass to daugh- 
t<;rs or to an outsider, A curious case of taking 
the law into one’s own hands is the reclaiming, by 
force of arms, of a w'oman who has been carricjd 
oil'. But more frequently rccoiirse is had to the 
d('cision of the kinsmen. An insult lea<ls to a duel 
with sticks. Not long ago, if a kinsman was slain 
by an outsider, the kin of the slain man would all 
unite in sanguinary warfare with the murderer’s 
kin, l)ut the women and property were not touched. 
SornetirneH such struggles ended in a peace, upon 
condition of the payment of a Idood-price. Murder 
wdthin the kin is not punislied. 

In general, juridical morality among tlieGilyaks 
stands very high. Thefts are almost unknown ; 
murders are never eoinmitted for the sake of gain. 
But the evil example of the Ilussian traders is 
beginning to have its destructive etlect. The moral 
feming which animates the Gilyaks is visilde among 
tliem in the general projiriety and in the modesty 
of the women. They live all together ; hnt shame¬ 
less nakedness is not allowed, nor the disgusting 
scenes which are met with among the Ainns. Of 
course, even among the Gilyaks, cases of unehastity 
outside wedlock occur ; hut the parents of a girl 
who commits such a fault treat her with severity ; 
the mother, according to the Gilyaks, subjects her 
to corporal punishment ; and the father, in case of 
an illegitimate cliild being horn, tries to set the 
evil right by killing the (diihl and liiding its body. 
The marriages, tliongh based u])on sale, generally 
run a peaceful course. As long as the wife is 
young, the liusband guards her jealously, and she 
most carefully avoids giving him cause lor anger. 
Moreover, both sides are kept in clieck by the fact 
that a husband w'ho sends back his wife to her 
parents for any reason lias no right to ask for the 
return of w hat he had formerly paid for her. If a 
wife leaves her husband of her owui initiative, he 
can demand that the payment made for her be 
given back to him. 

In allotting the labour of keeping up the domes¬ 
tic economy, incomparably the greater share falls 


to the wife. The husband is responsible only for 
winning the most necessary means of subsistence. 
Hunting, tisliing, trading, and the journeys con¬ 
nected w'ith them, are the wlioh; splnne of his 
activity. The time wdien the Sainumida* pass up 
the Amur in masses j)erha|>s requires of him re 
doubled energy ; hut in this case, too, the w onian 
gives him no inconsiderable help. Wlien tlie lish 
has been brought to the hank, she has to clean 
it, gut it, split it, and arrange it on the drying 
stages to be part-bed in the sun. It is also the 
w'oiiien, partly witli the ludp of the children, that 
lay up, for tlie winter, stores of fotid derived 
from the local llora, and collect berrie.s, roots, herbs, 
niossesi, etc. The Gilynk children are kept in an 
extremely dirty state. The mothers wash them 
only in very rare cases. Nevertlieless they are 
usually, at any rate in winter, well and carefully 
dressed. I’lieir clothing exactly reproduces in 
iiiiiiiatnre the adults’ garb, down to the smallest 
details and ail tlie ornainentation. From the belt 
which secures the coat and apron of the little 
Gilyaks hang all the same objects as the adults 
carry—tinder, Hint and steel, pipe-cleaner, etc. In 
then amusenumts and games the children love to 
imitate the work and pastimes of their elders. 

In cases of polygamy all the waves live together 
in one and the same room, and each has for herself 
and lier children an ajipointed place on the slee]>- 
ing benches. All the wives have equal rights, and 
each gives her share of labour to tlio domestic 
economy. But the divi.sioii of labour is not always 
equal. The w ife w ho enjoys the special favour of 
the linsharid i.s generally given only tlie lighter 
work; the heavier is allotted to the rest. Ac¬ 
cording to local testimony, a Gilyak often con¬ 
tracts a second or third marriage solely in ordi-r 
to render easier the life of one or otlier of hi.s fonmn 
wives, by putting at her disposal a fresh worker. 
Men of the richer class, wdio from sheer ostenta¬ 
tion, in order to make a show of their wealtii, 
allow' tlieiMselves the luxury of several wives, not 
infrequently adojit another means of lightening 
the labour of tlie latter. 'J'hey allot the heav iest 
labour alxmt the house to slaves, usuiilly female, 
but occa.sionally male, bought for this purpose. 
The Gilyaks have a sjieeial w'ord for them, kry- 
(jlchrys^ or, aec^ording to tln-ir sc-x, kn/r/khrys'- 
uni(/u for women, and kryykkrys'-ufyn for men. 
It is to he noticed that they hav e no slaves of tlieir 
own tribe ; and the number of slaves, especially 
male ones, is rather limited. Tlie reason for this 
is the high jtrice whieli they have to pay in getting 
tliem cilher directly from the Ainus, or (Jol’da, or, 
more fniquently, from other (gilyaks at second 
hand. 'I'lie price of a female slave is mneh higlier 
than that of a wife. Slaves male and female are 
without any civil rights, and are entirely dejiendent 
on their lord ; they are treated liunianely only as 
far as the lord’s own interests dictate, and he has 
perfect freedom to sell them whenever he likes. 
The hiiHinesB of slaves is to obey and to serve, but. 
their chief suHering, especially in the case of the 
females, comes from tlndr having no rights at 
all, and from the contempt with which they 
are treated by their masters, who do not allow 
tlieniselves any liiiiiiau relations w ith them. Gil- 
yaks are not allow'ed to marry female slaves, or 
have sexual intercourse wdth them ; the latter rule, 
however, is not always kept by young unmarried 
men. But no (iilyak w'ould ever allow himself to 
acknowledge progeny resulting from such inter¬ 
course. A <diild that comes into the world under 
such circumstances is reckoned to belong to its 
mother’s tribe, and is the property of her ow ner. 
It is allow’ed to grow up along with its mother, 
and when it is adult it is kept or sold just like any 
other slave. 
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In vie^v of what lias been said about marriage, 
it is obvious that tlie right of inheriting extends 
only to persons of the male sex, and woman herself 
passes in inheritance like a chattel. Tlie only 
direct heirs of a deceased Gilyak are his sons, 
however many they may be, on alisoliitely equal 
terms, no regard being had to seniority. The wdfe 
and daughters, whether married or single, have 
no rights in the inheritance. The only modifica¬ 
tion is when a man leaves behind him a wife until 
young childnm. The relict, along with all the 
of the deceased, jiasses to his next eldes 
ler as his wife, wdiether he is single o. 
married even to several wives. The levirate, how 
ever, is not quite obligatory. Any other persor 
may, if he wish, marry the widow," with the con 
sent of the brother-in-law and on payment of i 
certain sum. 'J’he children, according to custom 
are not forbidden to follow their mother. P'inally 
if a deceased (jJilyak leave neither sons nor brothers 
the right to the inheritance pas.ses to his neares: 
male relative. In the words of the Gilyaks them 
selves, the deceased is succeeded by his so-callec 
kail. A clear distinction is made between rela¬ 
tives on the father’s and on the mother’s side. 
The former are called iigafk, and are reckoned 
blood relations; the latter amal\ 'friends.’ It is 
only the former who are subject to the obligation.* 
connected with the so-called blood-revengi;, whicli 
plays such an irniiortant part in (iilyak life. Like 
all primitive peoples, the Gilyaks" hold strongly 
to tlie feeling that every shedding of blood requires 
a corresponding retribution exacted by the victim 
or his km. Not less deeidy sealetl in their minds 
is the belief that any one who omits to fulfil this 
duty inevitably jiays for the omission by mis¬ 
fortune or even d(‘!ith. This belief, which is 
universal among them, has in the execution of 
blood-revenge a powerful, decisive, and jiermanent 
influence upon the conduct of both sides — the 
oirensive and defensive alike, ’J’he execution of 
blood-revenge is jiartly facilitated, partly hindered, 
by the fact that not only the immediate principals 
take an active part in it, but also their kinsmen, 
w'ho are actually subject to certain obligations. 
The latter do not extend to all relatives, but only 
to \X\Q hqafks, i.e. those on the paternal side. The 
laws of blood ' revenue unconditionally require 
ngafka to avenge a kinsman who has been slain 
outright or has died from wounds received and 
cannot avenge himself. If his hurt is not fatal, 
he is himself the avenger, and his iigaf/cs only 
help him. The same obligations are imi>osed upon 
the il^aflcs of the original aggressor. The feeling 
of solidarity in the matter oi Idood-revenge, which 
binds together all the ilgaflcs of one and the same 
kin, especially a large one, serves as some guarantee 
against attacks being readily made upon any of 
them. 

4. Government.—AVhen Schrenck was on the 
Amur the Gilyaks were subject to no one, and 
paid no tribute either to China or to Ilmssia. It 
IS true that in the beginning of last century they 
vvere still to some extent subject to the Cliinese 
poM'er both on tlie Amur and on Saghalien. In the 
twenties of the 19th cent, this state of things w’as 
altered. The authorities of Manchuria chose head¬ 
men in many places from among the natives, and 
u})on them lay the duty of collecting tribute, each 
in his own district, and delivering it at Deren. 
Later, the Chinese rule sensibly w’eakened in those 
parts, and concentrated itself exclusively in that 
region of the lower Amur which extenas up the 
river to the Sungari. The Gilyaks and Olchas 
remained only nominally subject to China and 
paid no more tribute ; wlien Schrenck lived among 
them, they were very conscious of independence 
and liberty, and there was no talk of any iieadmen 


among them, so that Schrenck even failed in ascer¬ 
taining the Gilyak name for them. In the fifties 
the llmssians established themselves firmly at cer¬ 
tain points of the Amur region, at Petrovsk, 
Nikolmvsk, and Mariinsk. By the time of Schrenck 
nothing was left of the institutions forced upon 
the Gilyaks by the Manchuro-Chinese administra¬ 
tion, wliile the Russians had not yet had time to 
introduce any new arrangements. Accordingly 
the people was left to itself, and within certain 
limits nothing interfered with its action. This 
was the most favourable time for studying its 
native manners and customs, and it is these we 
shall keep in view in our survey. 

With the exception of the regulations concerning 
the family and the }»aternal kin, the Gilyaks have 
no legal rules or acccjjted organization to deter¬ 
mine the course of self-government. They do not 
elect from among tliemselves any persons with 
authoritative jiower to preserve [iroper order in 
the community, settle any dili'erences w'hich may 
arise, or the like. Indeed, there seems no need 
for anything of the kind. They have no war.s 
with tiicir neighbours or internal strife ; they 
make no predator}^ raids on neighbouring lands, 
and exact no tribute ; hence they need no leader? 
or headmen or such governing persons. On the 
other band, there is a sharp tiillerence anion*' 
them in the matter of material prosperity. A 
Gilyak is reckoned rich who can make frequent 
journeys to trade with the Manchus and Sizams 
the Gilyak name for the Japanese), and among 
:hem get a store not only of all tlie necessaries of 
ife but of various articles of luxury. Purther, 
lourneys and intercourse with foreigners pve the 
irosjierous (lilyak such a breadth of view and 
experience, and make him so much more clear- 
"lighted and logical, that, quite apart from his 
material importance, he acquires a great inlluence 
with his compatriots. Thanks to his wealth, he 
becomes, as it were, tlie soul of his village. It is 
his house that is chosen for the cheerful assemlilies 
and feasts which accompany the bear - festival. 
The help a rich Gilyak gives to a poor one is not a 
natter of sending something or other to his house, 
»ut of supplying him with all the necessary means 
i suksistence gratis (in Gilyak pai). The chief 
round of this is the communistic spirit which 
lervades all primitive peoples. 

5 . Calendar, etc.—'I’lie Gilyaks have no exact 
idea of time, and so they dcliiie it only very 
approximately. Besides tlie usual expressions 
like ‘day’ ‘night’ {uric), ‘morning’ 

and ‘evening’ {pad/), the time of day is delined 
according as the sun is rising or setting (keng- 
myrch or padnch, ‘ being born ’ ; keng yugch or 
rauch, ‘dying’), mounting the sky {kRng-tytyrakh- 
hokirch), slanting down [keng-kotrech), or standing 
at its highest point at noon {kcng-mtivtUyck). It 
is especially dillicult for them to define some day 
‘ong past hut in some way memorable, os it is 
jxaetly like the whole series of similar days spent 
at one place amid the ordinary duties. In spite 
f this, they follow very attentively the phases of 
,he moon. They have separate terms for full 
noon and new moon {long-charnch^ ‘ the moon 
is full ’; and long-much, ‘ the moon is dead ’), its 
waxing and waning, and also for the various 
itages of these phases of waxing and waning. The 
'ear is divided into twelve months, but the names 
•f the months dill'er in various parts of the country. 
5 ome are current among the Gilyaks living on the 
ower Amur and its estuary, on the western coast 
if Saghalien and on the south coast of the Sea of 
)khot 8 k, while others are used in the interior and 
n the east coast of Saghalien. The following are 
he names of the months among those on the west 
oast of Saghalien and on the mainland : 
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January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 


Cham-long ; 
Karr-long ; 
Chrad-lnng ; 
Arkail-long ; 

Valten-tengi-long ; 
Tenga-vota-lvwj ; 


July, Machn-chrar-hmg i 

AujfUBt, Lygi-vota-long ; 
September, h/garvi-long ; 
October, Oni-lami-long ; 
November, Tlo-long ; 
December, An'-long. 


The Gilyaks divide the twelve months very un¬ 
equally into seasons, of whicli, strictly speaking, 
they recognize only two—winter (tulf or tulv-an') 
and summer [tolf or tolf-arC)^ corresponding to the 
times that they live in winter-houses and summer¬ 
houses. In general their year falls into the fol¬ 
lowing divisions : winter, consisting of live months, 
November to March ; spring, one month, Ayuil ; 
summer, five months, May to Sej)teniber ; autumn' 
one month, October. 

Seeing the daily rising and setting of the sun, 
they naturally think that tlie earth {mif) stands 
immovable and the sun {k&ng) moves round it; 
further, the circle of the horizon makes them 
imagine the earth as a disk. But as to where the 
sun hides when he has set and night has come on, 
they do not inquire. 

‘ When I asked them about thin,’ says Schrenck, ‘they lau^h- 
answered my questions with others, such as wliether 1 
had perhaps seen somewhere or other the sun after he had set. 
The more intelligent of them, such as Yuchin and Ituigun, 
involuntiirily began to revolve the i»roblom of the regular suc- 
coseion of day and night, and there came into their heads the 
idea of the uninterrupted motion of the sun attout the earth, of 
the succession of day and night on the other or lower side of 
the earth, and, as its direct consequence, that of the possihilily 
that there, as here, animals and people may exist. I found it 
much easier than I expected to get the Gilyaks to believe that 
the earth i.s not a di.sk but a 8V)here.' 

The stars also, in their opinion, revolve round the 
earth, just as the sun does. Indeed, in regard 
to the star.s, the (jlilyaks have got so far in tlieir 
conception of the universe that they reckon them 
similar world-bodie.s to the earth, suppo.sing that 
it is only their enormou.s diHtan(!e that makes tliom 
ap})ear so small. This can he seen from the fact 
that the words ungkhyr, ‘ .star,’ and umjkhyr-tnif, 

‘ star-earth,’ are with tliem identical. For some 
of the constellations they have their special names ; 
e.g.^ three stars in the tail of the Great Bear are 
called c.harv{ri)krich ; four others nyagr-nyo^ ‘ the 
mouse’s store.* A constellation with many stars, 
I)erhaj)S the Pleiades, is <!alled on the Amur 
‘ sable ’ ; on Sagbalien tagkhr-nyo, ‘ tlie store of the 
little beast [Tainias striatuff)^ and also tanwil- 
ungkhyr, ‘ many stars.’ Orion’s sword is called 
chekhiHik ; the Milky Way, taigkhopan-tif, ‘ the 
unknown way ’; and so on. One of the commonest 
questions of the Gilyaks concerns the exi.stence of 
])eoj)le on the stars. When Schrenck said that 
the stars are so far off that people on them, if 
they do exist, could not be seen even through a 
telescope, the Gilyaks always replied that the 
shamans do succeed in seeing them. Acconling to 
the latter, it is })()sitively known that upon the 
stars tliere grow tall trees and whole forests with 
plenty of all kinds of animals—sables, minks, 
foxes, bears, dogs—and, finally, people whom the 
Gilyaks call sometimes unghkyr-nibakh, ‘ star- 
people,’ sometimes ungkhyrniif-7iibakhj ‘earth- 
star-people.’ The.se people are of gigantic stature, 
with thick brows, long noses, and so on. The 
inhabitants of the earth occasionally meet the 
star-people, and the shamans know what to do in 
these cases. 

6 . Festivals, etc. —The bear-festivals take the 
first place. These are festivals for the rich, who 
secure the hears for this pastime. When the beast 
has been caught the hunters fetter him securely, 
and carry him home in triumph on a pair of sledges 
tied together. Old and young run out to meet him 
with joyful cries. In Gilyak villages there is nearly 
always to he found a place prepared for a bear ; if 
there is none ready-made, it is erected without 
delay. This j)lace consists of a square log-hut, 
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open above, with a small door fastened from the 
outside, and a small window-opening which is 
never closed. After dragging the hear into it by 
force and untying him, they cover the hut over 
with planks, and pile heavy stones upon these so 
that there is not the slightest possibility of the 

C risoner’s escajung. From that moment the hear 
ecoines the object of the care of the village, which 
is bound to look after 1dm and .supjily him with 
food, so acqiiiring the right to i)artici]>ate in the 
bear-festival. Thus the bear-fe.stival is entirely 
communistic. It unites all the members of tlie 
village, and thereby offers a kind of centre about 
which the whole village-life revolves. The day of 
the festival is commonly fixed by the original 
owner of the hear, i.c. the man who bought him or 
caught him at the time of tlie trapping. He also 
ligures as the leader of the feast, keeping strictly 
to the customs consecrated by time. Besides the 
chief delicacy, bear-meat, the loader of the feast 
enriches the festive hoard with other culinary 
productions in the Gilyak taste. In Ids anxiety for 
greaUir splendour, he invites to the feast not only 
his kinsuien, hut all Ids friends and acquaintances. 
After the close of the festival the hem’s skin is 
allottcil to the organizer of the feast. Tlie feeding 
of the imprisoned hear jmxaieds according to well- 
established rule. The food is introduceil through 
the window-ojiening ; it consi.sts of fish, raw or 
dried (yuknly), and 7nosi, a kind of thick gruel. At 
rare intervals the hear is brouglit out of Ids prison 
cldeliy in order that the hut may be cleaned. 
Before he is put back into it, he i.s led round the 
village several times. The period for vdiich the 
animal is kept depends upon his age. Grown-up 
bears are kept in captivity only a few months, 
but cubs for several years until tht\y have grown 
and put on fat. fiear-festivals are celelnated 
in the winter months, as at that time of year tlie 
Gilyaks live on tlie mainland in roomy houses 
after the Chinese fashion. The greater part of the 
hear-festival.s occur in the month An'-long (Decem¬ 
ber). During tlie opening days of the festival the 
hear is led solemnly round the village; there is a 
farewell feeding of him ; he is set up as a target ; 
and, after he has been killtid, ho is cut up and 
skinned, and his head and skin are borne to the hut. 
The following days are given to feasting, games, 
contests, daiuies, singing, sledge-races, and other 
pastimes. 'I’liroughout the festival an original 
kind of musie is incessantly produced by rhythmical 
blows of a stick on a hanging beam, to the accom¬ 
paniment of humorous songs. The last act of the 
drama is the sacrifice of ilogs, and the carting oil 
of the bear’s head and hones to the common 
resting-place for the remains of hears. 

7. Religion.—The religion of the Gilyaks is jmre 
Animism. Regarding all Nature as animate, they 
give to it a completely anthropomorpliic expression. 
The island of Saghalien is regartlcd as a live crea¬ 
ture, with its head at Capo Mary and its feet touch¬ 
ing La P«;rouse Strait. Every more or less im¬ 
portant headland or hill is a live creature, to whi(;li 
are attached many romantic and tragic legends of a 
purely human character. A.s he secs in inanimate 
objects of Nature a living anthropornorphic exist¬ 
ence, the Gilyak takes a yet more anthropomorphic 
view of animals, regarding them as beings to wlioni 
are granted the higliest rea.son and strength, and 
for whom the animal envelope is only a mask 
hiding a human being. Every element, every 
force of Nature, lias its own lord, in all his attri¬ 
butes and social conditions similar to a Gilyak. 
These gods likewise, in their turn, occasionally 
take the form of some animal or another. The 
chief gods or ‘lords’ are the following: PaV-rjz', 
the lord of the mountains, jungle, and all that 
lives in them ; TolV-yz', the lord of the sea. an 
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old man witli a long beard, who throws hand¬ 
fuls of fishes’ roe about in all directions ; 'Tiif-yz', 
the lord of tlje heaven ; Mif yz\ tlje lord of the 
earth; and otliers. All these lords are kindly 
beings, and to them from time to time sacrifices 
are ofJered in the shape of various sweet roots, 
rice, tobacco, etc. In more important cases the 
sacritice is a dog. Often such sacrifices are per¬ 
formed in the jungle to tlie lord of the jungle, or 
on (,hc sea or the river to the lords of these. 

The Gilyaks believe in the exislenceof the soul, 
and in life after death. The aoul is the man’s 
double. After the death of its possessor it passes 
into tluj under world, through a special opening in 
the earth, and there contiiiuea exactly the same 
mode of exisi.ence as aboveground. Poor peo]»le 
have one soul eaelj, the rich and the shamans have 
two or three. In the underground world a man dies 
once more, and passes into yet another world, and 
so three times. The Gilyaks hum a dead man 
after dr(!.s.sing 1dm in his best clothes (several suits). 
After the cremation they break his cauldrons and 
Hh^lges and kill his dogs. Mot far from the place 
of burning they set up a little house. In it they 
put a doll whicli rei>resents the dead man, dressed 
up in precious stud’s. Above the doll they set a 
wooden re[)re8entation of a cuckoo, and round 
about cups, plates, pipes, tobacco, sugar, and 
various things to eat. Ifuring the time imme¬ 
diately following death, before the dead man is 
settled in his new j)lace, his kinsmen visit his little 
house at intervals, make libations, and present 
provisions. | 

Disease and death are regarded by the Gilyaks 
as I ho results of the wiles of an evil sjjirit, who 
either seizes the soul or gradually eats it away 
after having entered into the man’s organism. The 
shamans are invited to drive thi.s evil spirit forth. 
In .social relat ions the shamans are not at all to be 
distinguished from common Gilyaks, but the gift 
of shaman-craft is ordinarily iiaiided down from 
father to sorj. 

The worship of idols among the Gilyaks must bo 
regarded as borrowed from tbe 'I'lingus trib(*H, 
Mariguts, Gol’ds, and Orochi, and also from the 
Aiijii.s. The Saghalien Gilyaks have scarcely any 
idols. Sj)e(!ial reverenec is jiaid to a rejuesenta- 
tion of a bear w hich is kept in a toy-house, into 
which they also yiut a store of victuals—tobacco, 
sugar, etc.—and other things belonging to the 
sacred animal. 

8. Language, oral literature, etc.—The Gilyak 
language stands lexically quite isolated among the 
languages of the old world ; grammatie.ally it i.s 
possible to compare it with certain American 
anguagcs. It is full of sytecial coronal and dorsal 
sounds, aspirates, nasal gutturals, and hissing 
sounds ; its plioneties are among the mo.st diflicult 
to master of any language. The Gilyaks have no 
kind of writing. Tlieir oral literature consists of : 
(1) heroic poems; (2) cosmogonic and mythological 
legends; [\\) stories and tales of ordinaiy life; 
(4) historical traditions ; (5) lyrical and humorous 
songs and catiihes. Tludr [»ocms, though in ])rose 
form, are sung. The singing of Gilyaks takes the 
form of various guttural modulations and bowlings, 
rarely passing into melodious cliest-notcs. The 
cliaraeter of their singing has been inllm*nced by 
the shaman’s chants. Tlic singers arc supposed to 
be helped by a special spirit, who has bis seat in 
the tip of the tongue. Poems are, for the most part, 
inspired improvisations. In the songs aiul ])ocma 
are the rudiments of dramatic scenes. The Gilyaks 
delight in sitting up whole nights through, listen¬ 
ing to improvisers, wdth perfect faith in tbe reality 
of wdiat is being related. They delight in playing 
on home-made instruments, one-stringed guitars, 
pipes, and such like ; and lately tliey have even 


leawied to play the accordion. They are eager foi 
knowledge, and possess remarkable mental ability. 
Even in tlie poorly equipjied mi.ssionary schools 
they make ouick progress in learning. They 
gladly adopt from the itussians everything which 
is useful ami apyilicable to their way and conditions 
of life. In many place.s they have learned to salt 
fish, plant potatoes, breed horses, and earn a living 
as drivers. Their capacity for ada|)ting themselves 
to new conditions of life gives them every chance 
of pre.serving their nationality, 

Litbiiaturk. — L. von Schrenck, lleigen und Forgehunpen im 
A murlande in den Jalireu vol. iii. pta. i. ii., St. Peters¬ 

burg, 1H81, 1891; Zeeland, 'The Gilyaks' (Iliissiau), Bulletin 
(Izri’gtia) of the Soc. of Loverg of Natural Science, vol. xlix. 
pt. iii., 1880; L. Sternberg, ‘The Gilyaks of Saghalien' (Rus- 
Hian), kfhuogr. Review (Ftnogra ficheskoe Ubozrt'nii’), 1893, j>t . ii., 
also ‘ A Jourtiey totiie Extreme North of the Island of Saghalien ’ 
Saiihalirn Kalendar and Materialg for the Studp of 
the 1 gland of Saghalien, Ibtlf); C. H. Hawes, In the Uttennogt 
Fast, London arid New York, 1903 ; J. Deniker, * Lcs Ghiliaks,’ 
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GIPSIES.—See Gyp.sie.s. 

GIRDLE.—A girdle in its modern sense is a 
belt or cord u.sed toenciriile the waist. In ancient 
time.s, however, the girdle had a much wider sig¬ 
nification, and w^as employed lutt only as an artumi 
of clothing, but also as a sacuilicial ornament, ami 
as an amulet. The reason for its adoption by 
primitive races as an article of clothing is not far 
to seek, the waist being a natural means of sup})ort 
for tlie clothing of tbe lower parts of tbe body (see 
art. Dress). When we attetni»t to explain the 
origin of its use in sacrifice, the question hecomes 
more diflicult and leads back to mythical times. 
Its use as an amulet for the cure of disease, ami as 
an aid in childbirth, is so universal that it must Ite, 
like the former, of great antiquity ; and, although 
t he evidence at hand is soniew hat, fragmentary, it 
is probable that the amnhil girdle wa.s originally 
derived from the sacrificial cord of mythical 
times. 

1. Girdles as articles of clothing and adornment. 
—On account of tbe fact tliat the girdle is so gener¬ 
ally distributed amongst peojdes as a support 
for the low'cr garments, it is impossible to give 
more than a bare outline of tbe subject. Among 
the Egyptians in very curly tinuis a girdle was em- 
j)loyed above the loin-cloth, and to it was fastened 
either a tail of some aninial or an imitation made 
of leather.* Girdles are also indicated in tlie sculp¬ 
tures as far back as the Und and IIlid dynasties. 
The ancient races of India {L[)i)oar to Jiave employed 
the girdle in dress, and riclily embroidered girdles 
still persist in Indian eo.stumes ; in ancient Norse 
mythology, e.g. Erigga’s golden girdle,* and 
amongst the Chalda'ans and Babylonians (Ezk 23**) 
reference is also made to them. 

Coming to Biblical girdles, it is necessary to 
point out that in the EV the word ’ezor is fre 
quently translated ‘ girdle,’ whereas it is more 
projierJy rendered ‘loin-cloth.’ Such were the 
‘girdles’ of Elijah and John (2 K 1®, Mt 3*, 
Mk 1“).^ The true girdle of the Bible consisted of 
a long strip of cloth w^ound round the waist above 
the tunic, with or without the ends hanging down 
in front; but, in other cases, it varied from a 
simple rope (Is 3*'* KV) to tbe elaborate waist-belts 
of the priests and the ‘ golden gird les ’ of Hev 1 ** 15®. 
The ‘curious girdle of the ephod’ {heithchh 'tiphud- 
ddtho) was ‘of gold, of blue and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen’ (Ex 28®); it was w^ound several 
times round the waist and tied in front, the ends 

1 Guide to Egyptian Collections, Bril. Mus. (1909), p. 81. 

2 Ib. pp. 192, 191 (ilhis.); Guide to let and Snd Egypt, itomns, 
Brit. }hui." {mU), pp. 40, 42(illus.). 

* H. A. Guerber, Miths of the Norsemen, I.iondon, 1908. 
p. 42. 

4 SDD, art. ' Dress,’ jf a (a), p. 196. 
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fallin^» to the ankles.’ The ^nrdle also served as a 
sword-helt (2 S 20«); as a purse (Mt lO” RVm); 
and as a support for the inkhorn (K/k iV-'- "), The 
application of the girdle in most cases in the Scrip¬ 
tures is used to indicate tiie coin]>letcness of the 
dress and readiness for action—‘gird thyself 
and serve me’ (Lk 17“). 

Amongst the Romans, the girdle consisted of 
linen,^ and was used to confine the tunica. It was 
worn by both sexes, and also formed part of the 
dress of the soldier and gy/iinast. Tlie (Grecian 
athletes also wore girdles in the games,^ and 
Hercules is depicted at 01ynij>ia as ‘ wresting from 
the Amazon her girdle.’ * Among both tlreeks and 
Romans the girdle was the usual reccj)tacle for 
money. The cinrius Gahinus (so named from tlie 
town Gabii) was the term applied to the method 
used by the early Romans in warfare of wearing 
the toga, the end of which, instead of being thrown 
over the left shoulder, w^as drawn tightly round 
the body as a girdle, thus leaving the arms free.’’^ 
In Tibullus we read that at funeral ceremonies the 
garments were to be uimirdled.® (iallo-Roman 
graves seldom contain girdles; on the other hand, 
beautifully ornamented ginlles were found in those 
of the Franks and Ibirgundiuns. I’ln; Arch-Druids 
Avere clothed in a stole of virgin wldte, fastene<l by 
a girdle on which appeared the crystal of augury 
encased in gold,'' and tlve ancient Kings of Ireland 
on state occasions wore golden girdles inlaid with 
precious stones.** Not till after the Norman Con¬ 
quest, however, did the Anglo-Snxon.s adopt the 

f irdle gemn-ally as a dress essential lor both .sexes. 

n the later IHth cent, the knight’s surcoat was 
girdled ut tiie waist with a narrow cord, and the 
great belt looped across the hii)S to 8 U|*port the 
sword. In the 14th <!»!nt. tlni girdles were worn 
sftrtHiwhat below the waist, artd were ol ex(;e(!d- 
ingly rich design, 'i'o the girtllcs of the lath and 
IBtli cent, were attached all the paraj)bernalia of 
the wearer, e.g. j)urses, daggers, keys, inkhorns, 
books, etc. ; and laws were intr((duccd to stop 
these extravagances : thus, priests w'ere censurtMl 
for w'caring silver girdles wutii baselards hanging 
from them,** In Skye 200 years ago wo; liml that 
girdles were used to sui)port tlie plaid, ami the j 
custom was, doubtless, general in the West at that 
time. 

‘The holt was of leather and several pieces of silver Inter¬ 
mixed with the leather like a chain. The lower end of the bolt 
has a piece of about eij^ht inches loiiff and throe in breadth 
curiously eiij;ruveii; the end of wliich was adorned with tine 
stones or pieces of red coral.’ hi 

Amongst curious custonta in regard to girdles we 
(iiid that bankrupts used to remove them in ojien 
court, that in France courtesans wene forbidden to 
wear them, while tlie expression ‘belted carl’ is 
derived from the ceremonial of the investiture in 
olden times.” 

Girdles are still n.sed by many Continental 
peoidcN, w’ho lueserve their national enstoms, e.g. 
in Macedonia, Sicily, Brittany, and Norw’ay. In 
German New Guinea, a girl is invested with the 
girdh; only on reaching ujaturity,*' and similar 
customs |)revail in many lauds. As an illustra- 
1 .S7)/i, art. ‘ Vressf,' § 3 , p. IDT. 

* Nt'Lllcflhip-Sand.vs, Diet, of Class, Antiquities, IftOS, p. 143 
u Pausanias’B Descrip. oj (Jre.cce, tr. J. U. Frazer, ISOtt, i. 
xliv. 1. 
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6 Ncttlcship-Sandys, p. filO; rf. Pauly-VVisaowa, iii. 

*Tib\illus, 111. ii. 18; cf. Knclonius, Jluqust. Oi-tuvianus, 100. 

’ M. Arnold, Study of Celtic Literature, passatfc from D. W. 
Nash's ‘TalicHiii.’ 

E. Hull, Paqnn Ireland‘S, Dublin, 1908, p. 94. 

^ 1910, xii. 47, art. ‘(biclle'; J. Drand, Popular 

Antiquities, new ed., London, j). 374. 

M. Martin, Descrip, of yVestern Islands of Scotland^, Lond. 
1710, p. 209. 

JJ EBrii, l.c. 

c-i It, W. Williamson, ‘Melanesia,’ p. 26f., in Customs the 
World, ed. W. Hutchinson, London. 1912-13. 


tion of the various girdles in use as articles of 
dress the following may be eited : in Norway, line 
old filagree silver girdles are nreserved as heir- 
looms ; the Lapps wear belts adorned with bear’s 
teeth ; the Uled-Nail women use a simple cord ; 
the Sw'azis, Basutos, and Zulus, a beautifully em- 
broidereil band ; Sarebas Dya women, hoops of 
rattan.’ The girdle-wearing custom is also preva¬ 
lent in the New M'orld. 

2. Girdles used in sacrifice and in religious cere¬ 
monies.- 'I'lie earliest form of the satuilici/il girdb- 
was jjrobably a (;ord worn ronntl the waist l>y the 
I»riests. Ivater, it was vmu ii on the right shoulder, 
and, finally, on tlie left .shoulder. Such girdles, w 
shall see, can be 1 1 need in India, Umbria, and 
Mexico."'* ’File stnicture of these sacrificial girdles 
and the jiart they play in the religious initiation 
ceremonies of various nations form a most interest ¬ 
ing and comprehensive study in astrology and 
mytlndogy, which would repay thorough investiga¬ 
tion. 

In the Zoroastrian ritual the sacred kusti, oi 
girdle, with w hich every Zoroastrian child, whether 
boy or girl, is investetl w ben about liftcen years ol 
age, 

‘ coiiHista of a strinp, about the size of a stay-lace, which is first 
passed twice round the waist very loosely, over the saered shirt. 
and tied in front with a loose doultlc knot (ri(fht handed ainl 
left-handed), and the long ends are then passed a third tinir 
round the waistand tied again behind witb a similar double knol 
This string contains six strands, each consisting of twelve very 
lino, white, woollen threads twisted togellicr, or seventy-two 
threads in ail. Near each cud the six strands are braided f'> 
gether, instead of being twisted, and for tlie last incii they ai' 
braided into three separate string-ends of two strands each , 
these string-ends, therefore, contain twenty-four threads eacli, 
and form a kind of fringed end to the string. This fringi 
is a sort of remembrancer, as its six strands are BUjipospd to 
symbolize the six GftlianlifirB or season-fesiivals, the twelve 
tiircails in each strand syndKilize the twelve nionth.s, the twenl.i - 
four threads in eacii string-end symbolize the twenty-foui 
karilaks or sections of tlie ViRpariul, and tlie aevcniv-tv\ o 
threads in the whole string symbolize Uit* severity two hfls or 
chapters of the Yasna.’^ 

The importance of the girdle in India is sliown 
by the fact that its asHumption, before whicli no 
religious rite may be perloiined, is the second 
birth.'* The rules regarding the northern India,ns 
arc noted below;® among the southern Dravidijin 
Brahmans the girdle is made of three strands of 
cotton, in eaclt of which are nine threads;*’ and, 
similarly, a three-knotted girdle is worn by the 
Dervishes of S.W. Asia.’’ The Vedie Biabmans 
wear the girdle over the right shoulder, but during 
funeral ceremonies, wluui the customs connected 
with the living arc frcijuently reversed for the 
<lead (A’A’A, vol. iii, p. GiiS, vol. iv. p. 430*’, vol. v. 
p. 60), the girdle is removed to the left shoulder.“ 
At the annual May procc.ssion of tJic houndaries ;(t 
Iguvium (Gubbio), a .sacred girdle (vrirujatro) 

■worn on the right shoulder.** 

For diflcrcnt castes tlie girdle is of difl'ereni 
materials. 

‘The girdle of a Brahman is to be made of a triple cord of 
jnvDja \Succharujn luuuja], sninotii and pli.ablo ; but of a 
Keatriya it (should be) a liowslring of mirrva [Sanseviera Zey- 
lanica\ ; of a Vaifi.ia, a triple thread of iieijiji. If muTija oanmd 
lie had, (their girdles) are to lie made of kai.ia | I'oa cynosum 
ides], aimdntaka iBnuhinia tormev tasa] (or) mlvaja [Kletun'ih 
iiidica], Uircefold, viith one knot, (or) tliree, or even five.’19 

The girdle of the Brahman is composed of .‘i 

t Living [iar,es of Mankind, cd. II. N. Hutchinson, 2 vols 
London, ri.d., wiicro many illn.^-traliona of giriiles maybe found 
2 J. F. Hewitt, Primitive Truditiunal History, London, 190.. 
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monies'-^, Oxford. nMiCi, p. nidf. 

7 J. O’Neill, The Mqht oflke Gods, London, 1303-07, i. 1*27. 
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Htrands of cotton formed of 9 threads, and the 
material must be and sjnin by ])iire 

Brahnians. After marriage the cord must have 
6 strands, and may have 9 ; the months of March- 
Juno are the most fav<juralde for tlie investiture, 
and begging is permitted to defray the heavy ex¬ 
penses of tlie (ceremony. ‘ 'I’he initiation with tlie 
girdle took [)la(;e at 8 years old in the case of 
lirahmans, at i 1 years with Ksatriyas, and at 1*2 
years with Vaisyas.*'' The following is the formula 
used at the eeremony ; 

‘ Here has come to uh, jirotectlfiff us from evil words, purity- 
inp our kin as a purifier, elutliiiijf herself, by the power of in- 
halHtioM and exhalation, with stienj'th, this friendly goddess, 
this Idessed ^jirflle.' 

With tliese words tlirice rejueated, the girdle is 
tied from left to right thrice round ; there should 
be one knot or three or five;, and it is finally ad¬ 
justed with the words: ‘'I'he sacrilieial eord art 
thou. With the eord of the sacrifice I inve.st 
thee.’ * h'urther, the student has to repeat the verse 
‘ Protecting us from evil w'ord ’ and ‘ The protectress 
of right’; the initiator then makes a threefold 
knot in the girdle at the north side of the navel, 
and draws tliat to the south side of it."* At funeral 
ceremonies the relatives of the dead wear tlnnr 
.sacrilieial cords.^ The Brahman wlio has been 
invested with the triple cord is called a Bnih.ina- 
rhdri ; the cord is called i/(rjnopavlta in Sanskrit, 
jandemu in Telugn, jnimtl in Tamil, and jaiivara 
in Canarese.® Other lliridns share with tlie Brah¬ 
mans the honour of wearing the cord, e.g. the 
Jains, the Kijatriyas, the Vaisyas, and even the 
Panclialas.’ 

The oldest extant charm for a ginlle is contained 
in Atharniocda, vi. and runs as follows;" 

‘The ffod ftiftt bound on this K'''<dc, Uiat faHtened [it] to- 
>ret)it*r, a/)(i that joined fit] for us, the k'^kI by whose instruc- 
lion we move—may be seek tl>c further shore, and may he 
release us. 

(JfTered to art thou, offered unto; thou art the weapon of 
the Heei'B ; ]»artakin^ first of the vow, he thou a hero-slayer, O 
y:irdle. 

Since I am death's student, solicitinu from existence a man 
for Varna, him do I, by incantation, by fervour, by toil, tie with 
this pirdle. 

Daughter of faith, born out of fervour, sister of the being- 
making seers was slio ; do thou, O girdle, assign to us thovight, 
wisdom ; also assign to >i.s fervour and Indra’s power. 

Thou whom the ancient lieing-making seers hound about, do 
tliou embrace me, in order to length of life, O girdle.’ 

Girdles were in use for religious purposes in the 
(iroek and llornan liturgy, and Ana.staHiu.s men¬ 
tions in the 9Lh cent. mnrcnnuUe, or jewelled 
girdles in the Hlia})e of lampreys or eels.® Zodiacal 
amulets in the form of girdles were known to the 
early Christians,^® and the girdle of the ephod inn.st 
be again referred to (see above); its end when 
the priest was engaged in sacrifice was tlirown 
over his left, shoulder.^^ As early as the 5th cent. 
Pope Celestine (423-4J2) deprecated the fremient 
use of the girdle by the priests as an article of 
adornment and distinction in their dress.Some 
mention must bo made of the orariuni, a kind of 
scarf worn on the left shoulder and pa.ssing diagon¬ 
ally downwards to the right side ; it was permitted 
to he worn by the Komaiis as a favour by Aurelian. 
The fourth Council of Toledo directed tliat the 
orariuni should bo worn by deacons over the left 
shoulder.'" The application of Iha pallium, "which 
was used as early as a.d. 514—in its earliest form a 
narrow strip of cloth, pas.sed over the left shoulder, 

1 Duboin-HeauchampS, KiOf. 

* SBE xxix. 5Sf., XXX. 63. • lb. xxix. 61 f, 

* lb. XXX. «i7, 14S. 0 Ib. xxix. 238. 

® Duhois-lU-!Uichamp3, 160. 7 /?,. lOi). 

^ Atharmreda, tr. Whitney-Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 
1905, t). 3S() f. 

B Addis-Arnold, A Catholic. Dictionary^, London, 1903, p. 403. 

Martigny, Diet, des antupiiUs chrHiennes, Paris, 186.5, art. 

‘ Zo<liatpie.’ 

D R, A. 8. Macaliflter, Ecclesiastical Vestments, London, 1896, 
p. 4. 
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then round the neck and over the left shoulder 
again, leaving the two ends free, one in front 
and one behind'—seems to the present writer 
to he connected with the orariurn. 

'J'he girdle in its final form as an eccle.siastical 
vestment is a narrow band, usually and properly 
made of silk, but sometimes of cotton ; white a." 
a rule, it may be coloured. The esoteric meaning-i 
attached to it are : ‘ custodia mentis ; discretio 
omnium virtutum ; virtus contineritiae ; perfecta 
Christi caritas.’ Properly it is about four yards 
long, and is used to secure the alb, the upj)ci 
portion of which depends over and often hides tlie 
girdle.* I'lie ‘ stole ’is the sueces.sor of the orariuni, 
and consists of a strip of embroidery 2-3 in. wide, 
and latterly terminating in a cross." Deacons wear 
it over the left shoulder and secure it under the 
right arm, while priests cross it over the breast.■* 
The ‘pall’ is also probably derived, tliiough the 
pallium and stole, from the girdle, while the suh- 
r.mguluni, now worn only by the Pope, was origin¬ 
ally a girdle witli a lozenge-shaped lappet depending 
on either side of it.® 

In the Orthodox Greek (church the i'an'?;, in the 
Armenian Church the kodi, and in the Malabar 
the zunro, are all girdles ; and other vestments 
used in tiieir ceremonies show traces of girdle 
origin.® The girdle is also an inijtortant article in 
the dre.ss of many religious orders. It is often of 
black leather, although a simple cord or rope is 
also common.’ 

'J’he above sketch of the part played by the 
girdle in saerilice is by no means exliaustive. 
Little attention has been paid so far to the sig- 
nilication of the girdle in vestments ; and attempts 
to trace the various metamor])l)ose8 which have 
taken jtlace in its descent from mythical times 
are often vitiat(!d by the omission by authors of 
accurate descrij)tions of the girdles and their mode 
of apjdication. 

Sympathetic magic ajjpears in connexion with 
the girdle in the Germanie belief that a man can 
change himself into a werwolf (i/ak) by donning 
a belt of wolf’s skin." According to Mabmfid 
Shabistari, who wrote his GuUan-i-lidz (‘Bose 
Garden of Mystery’) in A.ll. 717 (A.D. 1317), the 
girdle signilies to the Sufi ‘ the binding of the 
bond of obedience,’so that ‘the knotted girdle is 
the emblem of obedience.’® Perhaps influenced 
m part bv some such passage as Is 11® (‘rigliteous- 
ne.sH shall be the girdle of his loins, and faitlifulne.ss 
the girdle of his reins’) or Eph 6'® (‘having girded 
your loins with truth’; cf. also Ps 18"*-"® 3^0" 65"), 
an Irish monk in Austrian Klosterneuburg wrote 
the enrious hymn which may also contain some 
reminiscences of the pagan Celtic period :'® 

‘The Kfirdle (cris) of Firinen is round about me, to protect 
me, that I walk not the way which oncirc.leth the people ; 
. . . against disease, against anxiety, a^'ainst the charms of 
foolish women. . . . The girdle of John is my girdle, ... it. 
putteth to shame the wrath of men, it averteth the charms of 
women. The girdle of the serpent is my girdle, the serpent is 
about me that men may not wound me, that women may not 
destroy me; to the stars it hath exalted me; at my hour 
it is about me.’ 

3 . Girdles used as amulets for the cure of dis¬ 
ease and for facilitating childbirth.—(ft) For thr 
cure f^f/tA'Cfwe.—GirdleH used as amulets for curing 
diseases are to he met with in many countrie.s, and 
are employed in the treatment of multifarious 
condition.s. No doubt they originally had some 
religious sigiiilication, but in the majority of 
cases this has been completely lost. Pour iu- 

1 U. A. 8. Macalister, p. 47 . » Ib. p, 70. 

2 Ib. p. 73. *■ Ib. p. 74. 
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stances may be cited as examples of their use. 
The natives of the Island of Harris wore a g^irdJe 
of sealskin about the waist for removing sciatica ; 
and in Aberdeenshire one was employed to cure 
‘ chin - cough ’ ‘ (whooping - cough). In Ardna- 
niurchan to this day, when a child is born, a rojje 
of grass is wound round it to keep away many 
diseases ; an incantation is used, and the grass 
must be pulled, not cut; some place the rope 
round the neck and chest in the form of a cross; 
ind it is finally cut into nine pieces and flung into 
the wine.* Among the ISiam - Niam and (Jour 
Tribes of Bahr al-Ghazal in Southern Egypt, a 
tight cord is jdaced round the chest of a man 
sulfering from pleurisy ; to the cord cylindrical 
wooden charms are attached.“ These must sullice 
as typical illustrations of the wide distribution 
of such beliefs and of the variety of conditions in 
which they are employed. 

(fd Jn pre(frmnri/ and childhirth .—The applica¬ 
tion of the girdle during pregnancy and labour 
forms a curious ethnological juohlem. It is well 
known that the pojmlar idea in most nations is 
that everything mu.st he unloosened in tho.sc 
contingeniues ; thus, husbands must not sit with 
their legs crossed, doors must he opened, knots of 
all kinds undone, and the hair even loosened. 
Whether the girdle idea arose as an ollshoot of the 
sacrilicial girdle or as a sinijtle means of ap]>lying 
iris a ter-go, one is not iirepared to say with cer¬ 
tainty, but the preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the religious origin, as we shall attemjit 
to indicate. 

In the Brahman marriage rites the bride is in¬ 
vested with a red and black woollen or linen cord 
with three amulet gems this is not the saiuilicial 
cord, which wonum were not allowed to wear.*^ 
In jfopular Hindu hirth-customs, a charm is bound 
about the belly of a woman in labour ; this charm 
consists of an equilattual triangle or a colhiction 
of magic words arranged in three rows of thr<!e.® 
In an Assyro-llabylonian fragment in the British 
Museum an incantaf-ion recited for a juegnant 
woman mentions ‘binding being ndieveu.’’ 'I'he 
Bab. Istar is goddess of the pregnant and of those 
in labour, and carries as symbol the womaidy 
girdle ; “ Istar is, let it be noticed, comparable witli 
Ajihrodite and Erigga. Among the Greeks, a 
birth was forwarded or retarded by divine beings, 
the Kilcithyiai, handmaids t)f Hera ; there seem 
to have been two Itileithyiai, one advantageous 
and one uiipropitious.'* According to Theocritus, 
the former is call<*d ‘ the girdle-loosing ’ (Xcff/jWos). 
Later the two Eileitliyiai w'ere merged into one, 
wlio became tlie Homan Lucina. 'Lhe Troezcniau 
maidens had before marriage to dedicate tlieir 
girdles to Apaturian Athene;" and Athenian 
women pregnant for the first time bung up their 
girdles in the temple of Artemis.’^ Tlie Kouian 
ladies bound the abdomen with a waistband-like 
girdle from the eighth month <if pregnancy, and 
these bandages wme probably made near the 
image of some god ; the girdle was loo.sened 
at the confinement; lienee the goddess of birth 
came to acquire the epithet Solvizona, ‘ the girdle- 
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loosing.’ In some cases the husband seems to have 
tied and unloosened the girdle.* 

It will have been perceived by this time that two 
or three variatioius of custom exist in regard to 
these girdles. In some cases, the girdle is api)lied 
during labour as a charm, in others as a means of 
pressure, and it is also ajiplied, [irobably as a 
support to the abdomen, in the later months of 
pregnancy, and removed wlien labour approaches. 
This introduces us to an interesting philological 
ciiiio.sity connected with the bust variety. The 
Latin word incincta means ‘ginleil,’ sonietimes 
‘ unginlled,’2 and, in tlie vulgar tongue, ‘a preg¬ 
nant woman ’; from tliis is ilerived the Italian 
inrinta, ‘ pregnant,’ Spanish estar cncintn, ‘ to l>e 
pregnant,’ French enceinte, ‘ pregnant,’ and prob- 
ablv German enthinden, ‘ to unloo.siui,’ and ‘ to 
deliver.’ These words furnish excellent confirma¬ 
tory evi<lence of the tact that, the ginlle played a 
most important part in pregnancy in early times. 
Amongst the Jews a girdle made of snake’s skin or 
that of a slie-a.ss was worn to jirevent mishaps at 
birth, and theTurkish women hold similar InUicfs ;* 
compare with the tlewish custom that of Lranden- 
buvg women, which consisted in binding the 
abdomen with a snake’s skin to gain an easy 
delivery.‘ 

Tlie same beliefs are prevalent amongst the less 
civilized races; thus, in China, a belt is used 
during pregnancy and loosed at labour ; the 
Japanese women w ear a long and flow ing silken 
girdle, and the custom is saiil to liave betm origin¬ 
ated by the Empress 1 )jin-go-Kogu about A.D. 
200. The fifth month is selected for its a])plica- 
tioii, and a girdle belonging to a woman w bo has 
had easy conlineme.iUs is favoured and, therefore, 
borrow ed, such a woman being referred to as ‘ the 
ginlle-inotber ’ ; after the birth, purl of the girdle 
is used to make some of the child s clothing.'’' 'I'lie 
Kaliuuks, nomads of Mongolian race, Inickie broad 
leather belts around thealxlomen of t he patient as 
soon as labour begins, and use i»ressurc from al»ove 
downwards; * ami the Burmese women wear a 
tight bandage from the 7tlj month onwards to 
prevent the <*iiild ascending too far.’ The central 
Australian tribes liave curious modifications of 
tlie.se custom.s. A certain stone is believed to 
contain the sjiirits of cliildrcii ; by visiting it a 
woman becomes pregnant; and, by tying bis girdle 
round the stone, a man can cause his wife to be 
wdtbchild. Again, the Aruiita Imsband reiuoveshis 
hair girdle, whii'.li is then tied tightly round the 
woman just under her breasts, probabl}'^ with tlie 
i<lea of exjH'liiiig the child.** Iluring a Zulu con¬ 
finement a grass rope is tightly fastened reuml the 
middle of the woman to prevent the chi]<l siijqiing 
up again ; ** and, to judge from an illustral ion, the 
girdle is also worn <luriiig jHegnuiicy.*** The Bantus 
of South Africa cmpl(»y the girdle as an amulet for 
ea.sy delivery.'* A very curious girdle i.s used by 
the Shangaan women of I'ortuguese I'.ast Africa ; 
it is of woven fibre, hinged in tin; middle so as to 
reseml>Ie a j>air of (;alli[>ers ; hnt, as its height is 
only G-7 in., one fails to understaml how it is ap- 
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* A. Entjelien and \V. Lahn, Der Volksmuiui in der Mark 
Rrandenburg, Berlin, 1809; Ploss-Bartels, i. 868; cl. Brand, 
p. 332. 

6 Plobs-Bartels, 1. 854-860; cf. A. B. Mitford, Talsa of Old 
JajMin, l,ondon, 1871, vol. li. ayip. B, p. ‘200. 

>* Ent(elniann, 208. 

7 lb. p. 6. 

8 Ctixtoms of the. World, p. 178 ; Speiicer-Qillen*, pp. 338, 467. 

8 Brit. Med. Journ., ‘28 Oct. 1911, p. 1144. 

10 Lii'ing Races of Mankind, ii. 303. 

n llantian. Loango-Kiisle, Jena, 1874-76, 1. 178, 176 ; ERE ii 
806 
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plifid. ‘ The pr;i(;ti(^o is ^'(nieral among the A rneriean 
irnlianB, where the idea again MeernM to be jiresHure ; 
the ‘ Hquaw belt’ u,sed by tlie Sioux Indians is of 
leather 4 in. wide, and lias three buekles.* In 
Macedonian folklore, if one s girdle becomes un¬ 
done, some woman of the family has just been 
delivered, and it is also an ormm of easy delivery ; 
girdles liave also a place in their marriage cere¬ 
mony.* 

In historic times, and particularly among Catholic 
|>eo|des, tlie belief in the elhcacy of girdles in dilli- 
cult laliour has be.mi, and is jiroiiably still, rife. In 
France, tlie girdle of St. Oyan ; in F.ngland in 115b 
that of St. .lo.sepli, and that of th<* Abbot llobert 
of Newminsler ; and of the Holy Margareta in 
Swabia, liave all l)een used for iJiis pnrjiose. In 
Germany a (;ord the length of the staiuling image 
of St. Sixtus was used about the 14th century.'* 
Spanish women tied their girdles or slioe-JatcInds 
about one of the churcb-liells, and struck the bell 
thrice.® h’urther, we find in 1502, under the ex- 
pense.s of Fli/.ibeth of Y’ork, a sum of momw paid 
‘ to a monke that brought, our Cady gynlelh' to 
the Queue,’and the note that ‘ it was jir«>bably a 
relick from a monastery for her U) juit on in 
labour, as it was a common pract.ice lor women 
in this situalion to w’ear blessed gir«lh‘,s.’ Some¬ 
times a long scroll containing the Magnificat was 
used. Dr. licigliton writes in a letier to Ford 
Cromwell (l.^id?) ; ‘ I send you also Our Failys(ilirdle 
of Hruton red silke, a solemn ndike, sent t.o women 
in travail.’ Other charms of a like nature were 
bound to the tliigh.® 

In tlie linUle of Lora, liy 0.s.sian (.lames Mae- 
pherson), the pas.sage oecurs : 

‘An liutKlrod prirdlcn nhall also he thine, to hind hi^h-hosoinod 
maids, the fi iends of the hirlhs of fieroea, the cure of the hoiih 
of toil.’ Mficpliersoii adds u footnote stotitij,' that ‘Sanctified 
Ifirdles, till very lately (17(11), were kept iti luuny families in the 
north of Scotland ; they were bound about women in labour, 
and were Hup|H).sed to alleviate the pains and m a. celerate the 
birth. Tliey were impi-es.sed with several mystical fij^nres ; and 
the ceremony of hindinj; lliein about tlie woman's waist was 
accompanied by words and ite.sture8 which showed the cu.stoiu 
to have come from Llie Druids.' 

In commenting on this note, Ltiing believes that 
they wu'Tc girdles consecratfsd hy Irish sjiints and 
not by 1 )rnids,'^ and one is inclined to hoimdog.itf; 
his criticism, d’hese girtlles st.ill exist. 'I’lius, in 
11)11, Henderson staLc.s that they are ‘ someLimes 
still worn hy pious women ... to “ sain” the ex¬ 
pected child us well as the mother from all harm, 
and to attach all good spiritual powers on her side.’** 
That they are kept secret is evident, us the present 
writer has corre.spomled with several Highland 
medical men, none of whom can tract; one. 

Another modern survival of the custom exists in 
III ittfiny, where the TTrsuline nuns of the Quintin 
convent send to any of their pupils who have 
married a girdle of white, silk winch has been 
touched by a relic of the Virgin and inscribed in 
blue letters with the words ‘ Notre Dame de 
Dclivrance, jirotogoz-nous.’ 'I'he lecijiient hastens 
to put it round lier body and coiujire.sse.s her.self 
with it.® 

Lastly, to bring the subject down to the present 

* Anthropological Alu.scuiii, Aberdeen Dniv., Africa No. 243, 
Cat. :t ;i. 

2 Kngi luuiiin, 2.''), SI, !U, 129, lOt), 1S7. 

(( U. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folk-Lore, Cambridge, 1903, pp. 
99. 170 f, 

* PloHs-llartflg, I. 857 ; V. F'osscl, Volksmedicin , . . in 
Stfiiennark, (Jraz, 1HS.5 ; 10. S. Hailkiiul, LI' •J'Jh. 

» E. S. llinllan.l, JJ' ii. I’-’t. 

W. C. Ilazlitt, />/<■(. u/ I 'aithg and Folklore, London, 1905, 
ii.^S78 ; cf. I'.riuul, p. 

7 The I’onns <,_f O.w/un, by .lames .Macjihcrsou, with notes and 
illustralioTiH t>y iMali ulm Laill^, Kdiii. iSDa, i. 2Sa. 

* O, IL tnIt TMOU, Surviviile in Ik'livJ anunitj the Celts, Ulasgow, 
1911, p. ; cf. ."Sir W. ,Sc,ott, Let levs on Deintrnolony and 
Witrhcra fl. London, lS:iU. p. 1.50. 

L HotinciuCre, ' l iic ('i-iiiiure home,' liSAP, vol. ix. 4er. ill. 
(1880) p. 753; cf. K. S. llartlaiid, LI* ii. 


day, the writer met with one of those girdles in 
Dublin ; it was an ordinary leather belt, old and 
greit.sy, about 1^ in. broad and possessing an iron 
buckle ; it was applied loosely round the patient’s 
(rhest, and the writer was assured that it would 
hurry up matters ; this it probably did, alLliougli 
the action must have been purely a psychological 
one. On im|uiry of the person who owned it, no 
information could he got; but subsequently it was 
ascertained that it was a belt wmrn by jteople w ho 
are enrolled in a society of St. Augustine, and helps 
them in times of sickness and childbirth. 

Litkiiatcuk.—T hia Ih fully given in the fooLnoies. For further 
inform-Uioii, reference may lie made to the work by IMofW-Uarlels, 
Pan H'eib, Leipz-iii, lHs5, trecpienlly cited, and to an article by 
the preseut writer iu the Caledonian Medical Journal, ix. 

(1913). Walter J. Dillinq. 

GIRNAR. —A sacred hill and place of jiilgrim- 
age of the .lains, with numerous ruined temples, 
situated in Kalhitiw'ar, Homhay ; N. hit. 2V 
F. long. 70“ 42'. The hill reacbes a height of about 
.‘loOif feet above sca-Jcvel, and includc's live peak.s, 
one of which w‘as, till recently, a haunt of the 
loath-some ascetic Aghoris (fj.v.). In the opinion 
of the Jains, the sanctity of the place is second 
only to that of I'alitana, because it is associated 
with Nemiuatha, the tw'enty-fourth of their Tir- 
thaiikara.s, or deilied saints. A rock at the foot 
of tlie lull is engraved with a copy of the edicts of 
.Asoka {(/.V. ; ct. V. A. Smith, Asuka'-^, Oxford, 
1909, p. 129 f.), and two other inscriptions - one of 
the Satrap Rudraduman (c. A.D. 150), recording the 
construction of the Sndarsaiia tank ; and a second 
il.s de.struction and rejiair in A.D. 458 (V. A. Smith, 
Early Hist, of India Oxford, 1908, jip. 129 f., 
290). 

'I'he original name of the mountain was Kaivata 
or Ujjayanta; and the liiuldhist jiilgrim, Hiuen 
Tsiuiig, <U‘sc,rihes it under the Pali form of 
the latter title, Yiili-chen to or Ujjanta (S. Beal, 
liuddfiist licc.ords of the. JVestern fVorld, London, 
1884, ii. 209). The Jain teni|de.s, tlie largest of 
w'hich is that iledicaled to Nemiuatha, are fully 
de.scriheil hy Burg<;ss in his Rejiort. On the verge 
of the hill, at some distance from these temples, i.s 
the huge i.solated rock, known as Bhairava-jap, 
‘ the jdace w;here charm.s are recited in honour of 
Bhairava,’ Siva in his de.structive form. In former 
days, fanatics used to hurl Oiemselves down the 
jirecijiice, in the liojie of gaining immediate entrance 
into the paradise of Siva (cf. Crooke, ii. 109). 
Another interesting temple is that dedicated to 
Aiiiba Miita, the Mother-goddess, now one of the 
niany forms of Uma or Parvati, the consort of 
Siva (see Duimja). Here newly-married Brahman 
coujiles resort, have their clothes tied togel her, and 
present coco-nut s and other olierings to the godde.ss, 
in the hojie that she w ill secure for them a continu¬ 
ance of weddeil felicity. 

LiTKaATuiiK. — The place is fully deBcribed by J. Burgess, 
• Report on the AnliquitieB of KaUiiawatjl ami Kai-hh,’ in AFll’I 
ii. flS7(iJ 93 ff. .Some further Jnfonnution is given iu later 
Pru(frcsg liejHtrts of the 11'. Circle, ps|», that for 1898-99, p. 16; 
see also IGI xii. (1908] 2-J7 f.; UG viii. [188-1] 441 tf. 

W Orookf 

GLASITES (SANDEMANIANSb—A ClnTs- 
tian sect founded by John Clas (1095-1773), and his 
son-in-law', Robert Saiidenian (1718-1771). Gins 
wnis born at Auchtermuchty, in Fife, "where his 
father was jiarisli minister. He graduated at St. 
Andrews, and studied for the ministry at Edin- 
Imrgh. Licensed hy the preshytoiy of Dunkeld, 
he \va.s ordained as minister of Tealing (1719), and 
-soon attracteii large congregations by earnest and 
elleetive preaehing. He w'as led early in his minis¬ 
try to 8tudy the Scripture doctrine of the Church, 
through ‘ being brought to a stand,’ while lectur- 
hig on the ("atechism, by the question, ‘ How doth 
Christ execute the otlice of a king?’ The result 
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of his inauiry appeared as early as 1725 in the 
forming or a society ‘ separate from the multitude,’ 
drawn from his own and neighbouring parislies. 
Glas taught that there is no authority in tlve NT 
for a National Church, or for a National Covenant, 
such as then existed in Scotland. He maintained 
that the magistrate as such has no function in the 
Christian Church, and that the use of political and 
secular weapons as a means of reformation, instead 
of the Word and spirit of Christ, is wholly w’rorig. 
This is the argument of his most famous treatise 
(Kdinb, 1727), The Te.stimony of the King of Martyrs 
concerning His Kingdom. When it became api)arciit 
that Clas was teacliing the Scriptural authority of 
Independency he was summoned before his pres¬ 
bytery. In 1728 he was suspended from the di.s- 
charge of ministerial functions, and in 1730 he was 
deposed. 

As the members of his congregation adhered to 
him, the first ‘ (llasite ’ church was formed, and Glas 
ministered to communities of this order in Dundee, 
Edinburgh, and J’ertb. They observed the primi¬ 
tive custom of the kiss of peace; and the Agape 
was celebrated as a common meal with broth. 
From this custom they became known as the ‘ kail 
kirk.’ Although the General Assembly removed 
the sentence of dej)()sition which had Ijcen passed, 
Glas remained an Independent minister to the 
end. 

At Perth, Glas was joined by Kobert Sandeman, 
wlio had Ixicome iii.s son-in-law. Sandeman gradu¬ 
ally became the recognized leader of the churches 
of the order. He was res[)on.sible for drawing the 
charge of antinomiani.sm on the Glasite chundies. 
He taught ‘that the bare death of deaus Christ, 
without a thought or deed on the part of man, is 
suflicient to present the chief of sinners spotless 
loifore God.’ He maintained tliat justifying faith 
is a simple assent to the Divine te.stimony concern¬ 
ing Jesus Christ, ditlering in no way from belief in 
any ordinary testimony. 

Owing to Sandeman’s prominence, the GIn.site 
churches became known as ‘ Sandetuanian.’ Dili¬ 
gent endeavours were made to make these churches 
the exact reproduction of the NT tyj)e. Elders, 
pastors, or bishops, who w^ere all equal, were chosen 
without regard to education or occujiation. S(u;oud 
marriage was a disqualification for oflice. There 
was a weekly observance of the Lord’s Hupner, and 
a love-feast at which every member had to be 
present. The members at one time washed one 
another’s feet. Things strangled and blood were 
prohibited as articles of food. Decisions of the 
church must be unanimous. The accumulation of 
wealth was regarded as unscriptnral, and therefore 
wrong, and each mernl^er considered his })ro|)erty 
as liable to be called upon at any time to meet 
the wants of the poor or the necessities of the 
church. 

There were about a dozen Glasite or Sandernanian 
cliurchea in Scotland, and a few in England and 
America. Michael Faraday was for many years 
a member of the Sandenjanian Church in London. 
The most rigid churches of the order have now 
become extinct, and most of the members have 
joined the Scottish Congregational or Baptist 
Churches. 

Litkraturb.—G. Grub, Eceles. Hi»t. of Scotland, Ediiih. 1861, 
fv. 66 ; J. B. Marsden, Uitit. of ChriHtian Churches and Sects, 
Lond. 1856, ii. *207ft.; W. Wilson, IJist. and Antiquities of 
Dissenting Churches, Lotid. 1808-14, iii. 261 ; the Works of 

John Gloti, 4 voIb., Kdinb. 1761, ‘2nd ed., Perth, 6 vols., 1782. 

D. Macfadvkn. 

GNOSTICISM.—I. Name and character.— 

Under this name are included all the manifold 
systems of belief, prevalent in the first two centu¬ 
ries of our era, which combined the Christian 
teachings with a yrdan, or higher knowledge. 
According to Hif)polytu8 [Refut. v. 6), the title of 


‘Gnostics* w'as assuiiied by the Naassenes; and 
we may infer that it <iid not originally bear the 
wider connotation which was given to it later. 
The pursuit of yvwtrts w'as so intimately bound up 
with the religious sentiments of the age that those 
who shared in it were unconscious of any close 
affinity, and did not think of calling themHelves by 
a common name. Hut the eventual triumph of 
orthodox Christianity brought into clear relief 
the identity' of i>rinciple which underlay the 
various heretical doctrines, and caused them to be 
grouped together under the general designation of 
‘ Gnosticism.’ 

We iiave to deal, therefore, not so much ivith n 
definite scheme of thought as w'ith a large and 
many-sided movement, which was continually 
changing. The nature of this movement hius often 
been misunderstood through a failure to apiirehend 
the precise significance of the term yvQ>ai%. It has 
been taken for granted that the Gnostics were the 
intellectual party in the (’hurch, and that their 
object W'as to resolve the Christian niessnge into a 
philosophy acceptable to cultivated miiuls. Thi- 
estimate of the movement is not wholly erroneou.'^. 
In working out their beliefs the Gnostic thinker- 
were led to construct highly speculative systems, 
which sought to explain tlie origin of evil, tlic 
nature of the Divine oeiiig, and the interaction of 
the spiritual and the material. In the words of 
Theodolus, as quoted by Clement of Alexandria 
(Kxc. Theodot. 78), yvCxns is ‘ the knowledge of 
w'ho w'e W'ere, what wo have hecoine, w here we 
were, into wliat place w'e have been thrown ; 
whither we are hastening, whence we are re¬ 
deemed ; what is birth, what is re-birth.’ This 
definition, however, belongs to tlie later, more 
speculative phase of Gnosticism ; and in any case 
it suggests the idea of a know ledge not attainable 
by ordinary intellectual jirocesses, and only to be 
gained by a mystii^al enlightenment. To tlie term 
ypuais, as we meet it in Hellenistic writings, there 
alw'ays adheres this suggestion of a knowledge 
obtained supernatural ly. The magical papyri 
de.scribe their contents as ypu>ais. The word i.s 
constantly employed, by religions and philosophi¬ 
cal writers, to denote an immediate vision of truth, 
as contra.sted with a wisdom tJiat comes by seek¬ 
ing. Tliese two kinds of supernatural know ledge 
have both to be taken into account in estimat¬ 
ing the purjiose and character of Gnosticism. On 
the one hand, the Gnostic is in jiossession of an 
occult lore. He partiiupates in mysterious rites, 
and is instructea in magical watchwords and 
secret names. 

* Uy incanB of this yp^a-tt a man receives power to overcome 
those very aiigclH that made the world’ (Iren. i. xxiii. 6). 

‘ This is the book of the yyUxrei^ of the invisible God, contained 
in the hidden njystcries whicli show the way to the elect 
t^encration ’ (Book of Jen, i. ch. 1). 

On the other hand, he undergoes a mystical ex- 
jierience whereby he apprehends the true nature of 
God and enters into communion with Him, 

‘ He who possesseB a heart tliat is sanctified, and that shines 
with li}{lit, IB blest with tlie vision of God ’ (frai^inent of Valen 
tinuH, (pioted by Clem. Alex.). 

The idea of yi'ucris is closely related to that of 
revelation. It is assumed in all the systems that 
man is unable of himself to attain to tlie higher 
knowledge, which is, therefore, comiiuinit;ated to 
him Viy a being from tlie heavenly world. This 
fundamental doctrine of Gnosticism has its classi¬ 
cal expression in the Hymn of the Naassenes 
(Hippo!, v. 5): 

‘Then said Jcsub : Father, a Bcarching after evil on the earth 
niakeB man to wander from thy Spirit. He seeks to escape the 
bitter chaos, but knowe not how to 6ee. Wherefore send me, 
O Father ! With the seal will I descend, travel throujfh all 
iEons, disclose all mysteries, ahow the forms of the ffods ; the 
secretB of the holy |>ath which are called " Gnosis ” 1 will 
impart.' 
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Kach of the sects claimed to be the repository of 
a secret message, revealed from heaven ; and on 
the knowledge of this message, with its accompany¬ 
ing symbols and ritual, the entrance into the higher 
life depended. As there liad been an original 
revelation, so, from time to time, there had arisen 
(diosen spirits who had apprehendtid it with peculiar 
strength and fullness. 'J’heir record of it was con- 
tainetl in sacred books which had been handed down 
in the community of their disciples. The abundant 
literature of Gnosticism was for the most part 
pseudonymouH. Sometimes the books were as¬ 
signed to purely fanciful names, sometimes to 
prophets or heroes of antiquity, sometimes to 
disciples of .bisus w'ho were supposed to have 
traiismitted His s<;eret teaching. Apart from this 
fabricated literature, the writings of the New 
Teslament, and especially tlie Ibnirth (Jospel, were 
transformed into Gnostic documents by means of 
allegorical commentaries. 'L’he revelation, how¬ 
ever, was not wholly a matter of tradition, 
(inostic teachers oc<;asiorially laid claim to an 
original insiglit into Mu; mind of God, or even to a 
participation in tlie Divine nature. Tlie Patristic 
references to cults that grew up around the persons 
of irulividual (inoHti<;s Simon, Kpi[)hanes) liave 
often been called in (luestion, but without suHicient 
reason. Probably in all cases the founder of a 
Gnosti(! sect was regarded with a veneration which 
would hardly have been paid to a nhilosophi(;al 
teaeher. l^e was not only a teacher but the 
medium of a revelation, and in some degree, there¬ 
fore, a manifestation of God. 

2. Relation to syncretism.—According to the 
Church tradition, the origiualor of the (inostic 
movement was Simon of Gitta, the ‘sorcerer’ 
whom Peter and John encountered at Samaria 
(Ac There is no reason to doubt that 

Samaria, with its mixed population, was an early 
centre of Gnosticism, or that Simon was a histori¬ 
cal personage wlio was j)romiiieutl 3 Ma)nnected with 
some impoitaiit phase in its develoj)ment. Hut 
the movement as a whole cannot he traced back to 
the activity of any indi\ idual teacher. It mani- 
feste»l itself under so many forms and in localities 
so widely separate that we can regard it only as 
the outcome of ideas and tendencies which were 
involved in the general life of the time. Tliis is 
acknowledged by the Fathers themselves, who 
derive the heresies of Simon and his successors 
from Greek philosophical speculation; and the 
hypothesis has been accented, in a modified form, 
by not a few modern scholars. Harnack delines 
(Gnosticism as ‘ the acute . . . hellenising of 
Christianity’ {Hist, of Dogma, i. 22G). The Gen¬ 
tile mission entailed a rationalizing of Christian 
doctrine by means of the categories of Greek 
thouglit; and tliis process pursued its natural 
development in tlio Avork of the early theologians, 
and ultimately resulted in the orthodox creeds. 
Hut meanwhile there was the stormy episode of 
Gnosticism, when tlie Greek interpretation was 
pushed to an extreme limit by irresponsible 
thinkers. This view, liowever, cannot he main¬ 
tained if we take ‘ hellenising ’ in its narrower 
sense of philosophical re-statement. It is true that 
in Gnosticism we meet with a variety of terras 
borrowed from philosophy, and in almost all the 
systems there is some attempt at a speculative 
construction. Hut, if Ilarnack’s definition is to 
stand, we must read the widest meaning into the 
idea of ‘ hellenising.* The Hellenic spirit which so 
profoundly modified the Cliristian doctrines had 
itself been modified, in the most radical fashion, 
by influences from without. i 

For the true explanation of the Gnostic move¬ 
ment we must turn to the process of syncretism 
which accompanied the breaking up of the pagan 


religions. This amalgamation of diU'erent types 
of national belief was carried out most fully in the 
first two centuries of our era ; but we can trace its 
beginnings long before. Even in the period of the 
ancient Oriental monarchies, the frequent trans¬ 
planting of peoples had led to a fusion of religions, 
as in the c.ase of the trilies settled in Samaria, who 
‘ feared the Lord, and served their own gods ’ 
(2 K 17^). The fusion took effect on a lar^e scale 
when Persia fell heir to the Babylonian Empire 
and imjjosed its diialistic religion on the various 
Semitic provinces. After tlie (;onquest of Alexander 
the tendency to syncretism became still more pro¬ 
nounced. The Hellenic culture, now dill used over 
the East, acted as a solvent upon the native forms 
of belief. Their mytlis and observances were in¬ 
terpreted in the light of (Greek thouglit, and were 
at the same time tlirown together in new combina¬ 
tions. 'rhe process was comjileted under the 
Uonian Empire, whicli finally broke down all 
national boundaries and promoted a free inter¬ 
course of the Eastern races with one another and 
with the peoples of the West. Moreover, in the 
Homan period the inlluence of Stoicism became 
everywhere [uevalent. The Stoic philosophy linked 
itself readily with the most diverse religious sys¬ 
tems, and helped at once to disintegrate and to 
remould them. All over the East the syncretistic 
movement was in process, but it advanced most, 
rapidly in the cosmo}»olitau centres, such as 
Antioch, Alexandria, and the great cities of Asia 
Minor. In each of these centres there arose a 
mixed religion, to which the local ty])e of lielief— 
Syrian, Egyptian, or Phrygian — naturally con¬ 
tributed the largest share. So far as the masses 
of the peojile were concerm;d, the syncretism was 
for the most jiart fortiiitons, hut there were circles 
in which it was (;arried out deliberately. From 
the time of Plato, the idea had obtained currency 
that a deeper wisdom was enshrined in the On- 
ental mythologies ; and the beliefs now surging in 
from the East were eagerly embraced by eclectic 
thinkers. One man w'onld often seek initiation 
into a number of cults, and would endeavour, with 
the aid of philosophical categories, to combine their 
teachings into a single system. We have thus to 
do with a fusion of religions whicli, to a great 
extent, w'as artificial—the result of conscious 
ellort on the part of cultured and intellectual men. 
It was this that distinguished the syncretism of 
the 1st cent, from similar movements of which 
we have record elsewhere. It is tliis, too, that 
partly explains the strange mixture of crude 
mythology and lofty speculation in the typical 
Gnostic schools. 

Judaism, more than any other Eastern faith, 
was a sharply defined religion, excluding on prin¬ 
ciple all foreign elements of belief. Hut Judaism 
itself had become involved in the general syncret¬ 
istic movement. The Apocalyptic literature hears 
witness to the manj' alien influences which had 
all'cctod Jewish theology during the period that 
had succeeded the Exile. At the time of Christ 
there were sects even in Palestine (e.g. the Essenes 
H/.v.]) which gave a place to foreign rite.s and 
sjieculations alongside of orthodox Judaism ; and 
the communities of the Dispersion were much more 
accessible to influences from without. Of this we 
lavc the most signal, but by no means the sole, 
evidence in the case of Philo, wlio represents a 
studied attenijit to bring the UT teaching into 
harmony, not only with Stoic and Platonic ideas, 
but with the native traditions of Egypt. The 
conspicuous part wliich is assigned in Gnostic 
speculation to OT legend and theology can, no 
doubt, be explained in great measure by its 
Christian afliiiities ; hut we have to allow for the 
irohahility that Judaism had made an iiiipressioD 
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on syncretistic thouglit before Christianity had 
yet emerged. Indeed, it is possible—although of 
this we have no certain proof—that the Jewish 
contribution was of a decisive nature, and was one 
of the main factors which enabled Gnosticism to 
eflect its alliance with (’hristianity. 

The Gnostic movement, then, was the result of 
that mingling of diverse beliefs which had long 
been in process at many dillerent centres ; and it 
had developed itself, in all its essential features, 
before the Christian era had fairly begun. Of this 
pre-Christian Gnosticism we still have an impres¬ 
sive monument in the so-called Hermetic literature 
of Egypt—a literature which was compiled from 
sources that were certainly in existence in the 
1st or 2nd cent. B.c. Not a few of the Gnostic 
systems described by the Fathers betray a pagan 
origin, although they have lieen artihcially com¬ 
bined with Christian elements. Reitzenstcin has 
succeeded in detaching a purely pagan document 
which underlies the Naassene teaching, as pre¬ 
served by Hippolytus ; and a similar analysis could 
probably be applied to the records of other systeni.s 
with a like result, lint, while we can thus speak 
of a pre-Christian (Tnosticisin, it was hy no accident 
that the movement identilied itself with Christi¬ 
anity in such a w'ay that the earlier stages of its 
history became only the j)reparation for this, its 
characteristic development. From the Christian 
teacliing it received a mighty impulse. The con¬ 
tact with a living religion gave a new' vitality to 
pagan thought and comjadled it to oiler its own 
solution of the ultimate problems. 

How w'as it that the sync-rctistic movement came 
to ally itself with nascent Christianity ? A definite 
answ'er to this question is hardly possible. The 
tradition that connects the beginnings of Christian 
Gnosticism with Samaria may be wcdl founded, for 
in the neiglibourliood of Ralestimi the new religion 
would be first known and wehtonu'd. But the 
same causes that led to its recognition in Samaria 
w'ould operate indc{»cndentl v in other centres 
where it was afterwards established. The Faslern 
religions were superhcially akin to Cliristianity 
in their presuj»]K)sitioiis and motives. Tliey re¬ 
presented a striving after purity and redemption, 
and a belief tliat the true })atli to blessedness could 
be discovered only in the light of a Divine revela¬ 
tion. Earnest tliinkers, in their ellbrt to win the 
secret of the higher life, found in Christiaiiity a 
wealth of spiritual conceptions which proini.sed to 
aid them in their quest. The life of Jesus Himself 
was capable of an allegorical interpretation w here¬ 
by it could be partially titted into the j)revailing 
mythology. In their ee]e<!ti<! sclicme, therefore, 
they made room for the Christian message, and by 
its intrinsic power it gradually won for itself a 
central place. It must be remembered, too, that 
Christianity, when it lirst entered the Gentile 
world, was still in the i)rocess of free development. 
Within the Cliureh itself its teachings were sub¬ 
jected to a constant revision, and the Hellenistic 
thinkers had little dilticulty in modifying them 
yet further and adaj)ting them to alien specula¬ 
tions. For tliat part, the assimilation of Christi¬ 
anity to the .syncretism of the age w as not eflected 
entirely from the outside. In their endeavour to 
make their Gospel inf/clligihle to the Gentile world, 
the missionaries had themselves clothed many of 
its conceptions in terms and imagery derived from 
the pagan cults. The cardinal idea of a salvation 
offered by Christ had been expressed, even by St. 
Paul, in a manner that easily suggested the current 
beliefs. Moreover, the Church was compelled, by 
deeper reflexion on its doctrines, to interpret them 
alonj,' the lines of Gnostic thought. The new 
religion, springing as it did from the soil of Juda¬ 
ism. was av>ocalyj»tic in character, and was thus 


involved w'ith concei)tionB that became more and 
more untenable. A reaction against the primitive 
niil]enariani.sm set in almost from the beginning; 
and the main task w hich was laid upon Christian 
thouglit after the end of tlic 1 st cent, was that of 
transforming its apocalyptic beliefs into their 
spiritual equivalents. In the pursuit of this task 
it could iH»t hut avail itself of ideas whieli were 
already familiar in the religions of tlie time. Tims 
the alliance between (’hnstianity aiul syncretism 
W'as a mutual one. At a later date the Church 
pcreeiv(ul the danger that tlireateinid it from the 
encroaclnncnt of foreign heli('ts, and itMpiired to 
free itself at the cost of a life-and-di'ath struggle. 
Rut there wa.s an earlier j»eriod w hen the boundaries 
between the Church and the conteinitoi ary cults 
were ill-<letined, and influences eould pass hy many 
cliannels from tlie one side to the other. It was in 
tins j)eriod that the (inostic movement properly 
so called—the adoption of Cliiistiauity into the 
syncretistic system—took its rise. 

3 . Origin.—tinosticism resultetl from the fusion 
of a nnmlier of diverse helicts, and the tracing of 
its origin is, therefore, beset with nouiy complex 
prohlem.s. The attenij)t has been nnuh; hy scholars 
in recent times to connect it m(»rc dc.linitcly with 
one or other of tlio religions out of w hiidi it sjirang, 
but there are several (amsiderations which make 
this atteuijit not a little hazardous, (o') ‘Gnostic 
ism’ is a general term which covers a wide variety 
of religious thinking. It may l-e possible to 
assimilate one jiarticiilar system very closely to a 
given religion ; hut the concliisions thus obtained 
cannot be made valid for the whole many-sided 
movement. ( 6 ) Certain fi'alures are common to 
many dillerent Oriental religions {e.g. the Motlier, 
the Redeemer, the Heavenly Man, the Serpent, 
the Ascent to a higher and the Descent to a low'er 
state of being), 'I'lie jircsencc of these features in 
Gnostic S 3 ' 8 tems affords us no clue to the source 
from which they are derived. They can he traced 
exclusively to one religion only by obscuring 
details in which thej' reinind us of another. ( 0 ) 
Even w'hen a characteristic element can he assigned, 
with practical certainty, to a given religion, w’e 
cannot be sure that it was borrowed directly from 
that source. A syncretism liad been in process for 
a much longer time than Ave have means of follow¬ 
ing it; and the element in question may already 
have been incorporated into some later faith, from 
which it passed into Gnosticism. ((/) In Gnostic 
thought the concrete is resolved into the abstract. 
I’ensonal names are replaced by terms of philosophy, 
mythological figures are changed into qualities and 
attributes, and events into co.smieal processes. It 
is next to impossible to make out the original 
colours and outlines of thi.s blanched picture. 

But, while w'o cannot (ietcriniin!, with anything 
like precision, the elements which enter into 
Gnostici.sm, some valuable light lias been thrown 
on the problem hy the investigations of recent 
years. 

The work of Attz ((■rKprii7)cj deft (y nonfirittmun) was the first 
attempt, at a scienlilh; unalvKis. IJe diHcovcretl the eeiit ral idea 
of Uiiostit-ism in the iisci^nt of Uie soul ihrou^h siiceeasive 
Btafies of beitijf, and souj^hl for the ori||;in of lids coticejaion. 
He found il in the lislral religion of liah.vionia, wiih its do(;trine 
of a aeries of heavens, each under the rule of a planetary god, 
through which the soul must make its ascenl hy ineans of 
magical pasMWortla delivered to the ‘guardians of tlie doors.’ 

To this theory of Anz, at least in the extreme form in which 
he presents it, there are several objections, (a) The doctrine 
of the ascent of the soul, though, no doubt, of the first Im¬ 
portance, cannot t>e singled out as the whole message of 
Onosticism. From some systeins it is entirely absent, and, 
even where it Ofxnipies a prominent place, it is combined with 
other ideas no less essential. The derivation of this one element 
of Gnostic thought cannot be made conclnsive for the origin of 
the movement a« a whole, (b) In the 1st cent. A.D,, and, 
indeed, for several eenturies before, the Babylonian religion 
belonged lo a remote past. It is t rue that many of (U siiper- 
stitions eurvived In the current astrology, but they hart now 
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nierjfed In the ((sneral t^elief of the time. To assume a Baby¬ 
lonian orijiin for atij HvsLem of thoiivjiit in which we can 
recognize them is to contiisf our wijole hintorir.al perspective. 
*c) Tiie planetary gods, as we find them in (ilnosticism, have an 
alf/Ogether different iiliu e from that whi«-h they fKicupy in the 
Itahylonian religion. They are no longer supreme Ihvinities, 
hut are inferior and antagoni.slic powers hy which man is held 
111 bondage. His one endeavour is to throw off their bondage, 
and thus to procure for hituHclf true life. Admitting, then, 
tliat there are elements in (JnoHtici.siii which must have had a 
Ilahylonian origin, it se tns necessary to hold that they came 
in hy an intermediate chiinnel. 

Bousset (lldiiptfirohli'iiie der Gnogig) has advanced strong 
reasons in favour of the view that tliis clumnel was the Zoro- 
asi.rian religion. He lays eNjiecial stress on the altered position 
ascribed in (ino.slicisni l,o I.he planetary gods, and linds in it an 
iiistanee of that 'degradation' which is not nncommon in 
religious history. The I'ersiaris after corKiueniig the Bai)y- 
loniau Kiiijiire liad allowed a jdace to the aticienl gi>ds, hut had 
deposed them from their sovereign rank tx) that of suhordinato 
demonic powers. To the Persian iidlueime llou.H.set wonid 
attribute not only the Biih\Ionian elements in Unosticism, hnt 
most of its characteristic features, and, above all, the dualism 
which marks its theology as a wdiole. 

It may he doid)tcd, however, whetlier even the Persian 
Influence was exccci.sed directly. Not a few of the Hnostic 
doctrines are closely allied with those of Alilhraism, whicli had 
branched out from the main stem of the 1'er.siaii religion, and 
had alremly, in the |.sL cent, a.d., heconje widely f>re\'ah-nt in 
Asia Minor. Mithraism had ado)>ted the conception of the 
aacent of the soul through the jdaiietary Ki)liere8, aiuf liad 
associated it witii a sacrameiital and ritual system of a highly 
elaborate kind, Asa m,\ stcry religion it powerfully attracted 
the votaries of But the iniluenceH from Bah\Ionia and 

Persia were combined with others, hardly less i>otent, which 
can he traced l)a(;k to Kgypt. 

An Kgy))tiun origin of (inostii'isin was first maintained hy 
Ann^lineau, wlio based his argument on fancied resemhlancoB 
between the mystical symliols in the (toptic doctunente and 
certain hieroglyphic signs. Of late years, Rcitzenstein and 
other Invesligalors have adduced stronger evidence, derived 
from the inner alllnitics of (Innstic with Egyptian thought. It 
Is signillcoiit that the Ilenuctic; literature, our cliicf evisling 
record of pre-Olirisliiiu (iiiosticisni, was composed in Egyjdand 
is Impregnated witli Eg\)4,ian ideas. On the grotimi of the 
liarallels Hupplicd hy tiiis literature, we cun assume, witli a fair 
degree of (Nudidence, that the Onostic thinkers were indebted 
to Egypt for their theory of the Pleroma, of the birth of the 
A'kms hy a process of emanation, and of the syzygies, or pairs 
of male ami female gods. To Egyptian innueticc we may also 
assiffn the conueplion of an apotiumsls, or alisorptiori into the 
Divine nature, which in (Inusticism is the final goal of the 
ascent to heaven. 

Tlie main sources of the Onostic beliefs must he sought In 
Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt; hut other religions added their 
oontrihution Phrygia hud long been the home of a peculiar 
worship, mystical and ecstatic in its character, which had 
powerfully affected all the Ihdlonistic culls. It centred in the 
two figures of (lyhele and AMis, the Mother and the Victim- 
Deliverer : and it was largely through Phrygian Influence that 
these figures, although they have counter-parts in almost all 
the cults, were brought into prominence. They hold a fore¬ 
most place in OnosLici.sm, and are conceived in a manner that 
constantly suggests thcil’hrygian myths ; Indeed, the Naassene 
document in Hiiipolytus appears to lie borrowed directly from 
Phrygian 8onr(;eB. In later Gnosticism we begin to discern 
traces of influences uroceeding from India. The Basilideun 
system, as described ny Hipimlytns, affords striking analogies 
to Buddhistic thought in its negaiive conception of Go<l and its 
doctrine of theGreat lgnoratice(Nirvuya)which will accompany 
the final consuinmution. The theory of the Parasitic Soul, as 
held by Isidonis, son of Hasihdes, likewise suggests a well- 
known Buddhistic coiK;ej)tiOfi, and P.ardesaties, the ' last of the 
Gnostics,’ was confessedly influenced hy his ac(|uaintaiice with 
Indian thought. It is easy, however, to attach undue import¬ 
ance t-o the Indiun conlrihution even in the Inter systems; in 
the Gnosticism of llie main period it seems to liave played little 
or no part. 

The ground-work of Gnosticism was supplied, 
then, by a ntiiiibcr of mytholo<ries which liad be¬ 
come fused together in tlie process of syncretism. 
Ideas that bad come down from the astral worship 
of Babylonia were blended with I’ersian and Mith 
raic beliefs, anil ihoHe, af^ntin, with the cults of 
Egypt and Phryiyia. Other relipons {e.g. the local 
cults of Syria) also made themselves felt, although 
their contributions cannot be identified with any 
certainty. It i.s more than likely that this mixture 
of Oriental beliefs had been nartially leavened, 
even before tlie Christian era, ny elements taken 
over from Jndaistn. As a result of the Gnostic 
alliance with Christianity the OT came to occupy 
an even greater place in the building of the various 
systems. Attention was directed, more especiallj', 
to the openirijuf chapters of Genesis, which hence¬ 


forth supplied the framework for the Oriental cos¬ 
mologies. The whole mass of belief which had 
thus been compounded out of the di^^bris of many 
religions w^as informed with the spirit of Greek 
speculation. What had been given as myth and 
legend was construed rnetayjhysically. Theories 
concerning the nature and destiny of the soul 
Avere interwoven with the ancient traditions. But, 
while Gnosticism availed itself freely of the 
language and ideas of philosophy, tlie appearance 
which it thus assumed was for the most part de- 
cejitivc. It was not a speculative but a inytlio- 
logical systTini. In sjiite of all elforts to read a 
deeper meaning into its liieratic doctrines, the 
material could not be made tractable to philo¬ 
sophical inter]>retation. As a movement which 
strongly inlluenced Christianity in its formative 
Kiriod, Gnosticism has an iinjiortant ])lace in the 
listory of human thought, hut in itself it remained 
sterile. For all its jtrelension to hold the key to 
a higher wisdom, it never really transcended the 
primitive mythology out of w hicli it sprang. 

4 . Doctrine of redemption.—The affinities of 
Gnosticism are not with philosopliy hut with 
religion, ami it has to he explained throughout in 
view of its ]»ractlcal religious motive. This is for¬ 
gotten hy the Christian polemical writers, who 
deal almost exclusively with tlie Gnostic specula 
tions. In all the sects these, no doubt, occupied a 
large place, hut they were at best subsidiary to tlie 
religious interest. The central idea of Gnosticism, 
as of all the mystery religions, was that of re¬ 
demption. A yj/wais, or K])iritual enlightenment, 
was oll'ered to the eleet, w hereby the soul might he 
delivered from its condition of bondage. Kedenip- 
tion, as understood l)y Cliristianity, is fundamen¬ 
tally ethical, altliongli the etliical meaning is 
obscured, even in tiie N'J\ hy nj)ocalyptiear or 
speculative forms. But in Gnosticism tlie ethical 
aspect of redemjition falls almost conijiletely into 
the background. Here we may discern the chief 
peculiarity of tlie iiiovenieiit, which gave direction 
to all its thinking, and brought it linally into open 
conflict w'ith the ortliodox ('liurch. 

Two ideas are involved in the (inostic doctrine 
of redemption. They are closely associated, or 
even identified, in all tlie systems, hut were 
ditlereiit in their origin, and need to he considered 
sojiarately. («) Tlie redeinjttion is a deliverance 
from the material world, whic.li is regarded as in¬ 
trinsically evil. Gno.sticism based itself on the 
Persian tiualistic concejition ; hut, while in Parsi- 
isrii light and darkness ajipear as two natural 
uinciples in eternal conflict, the Gnostics trans- 
ormed the jiliysiiial dualism into a metaphysical 
one. Under the iiilluence of (ireek speculation the 
contrast of liglit and darkness became that of 
snirit and matter—the lower world of sense and 
tlie higher world of pure heinL^ Although these 
two are viewed as irreconcilable opposites, it is 
recognized that they have come to be mingled to¬ 
gether. All the evil and misery in the world are 
set down to this forbidden intermixture of the 
aiitagoni.stic principles. This is the grand calamity 
wliich has made necessary a work 01 redemption. 

In most of the Gnostic systems the Oriental 
dualism is frankly accepted, although we con¬ 
stantly meet with eMorts to overcome it. The 
Naassenes conceived of a ‘ chaos poured forth from 
the First-born.’ The later Valentinian school 
regarded the fall of Sophia as taking place within 
the Pleroma. Basilides, according to Hippolytus, 
resolved the history of all being into a single con¬ 
tinuous process. Moreover, in a number of systems 
a mediating pow’er is assumed between light and 
darkness (cf. the Sethian conception of irvevfjLa. as 
a fragrance eveni'wliere diffused). To thinkers 
trained in Greek philosophy the mere opposition 
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of the two worlds was a staiidin}:; (ihallen^'e to dis- \ 
cover some ground of unity. Hut the dualism is 
rather concealed than overcome, and may be 
traced more or less clearly underneath all the 
apparently monistic constructions. Indeed, it con¬ 
stitutes the ba.His ajtart lioin which the (Inostic 
type of religion has no purjiose or meaning. A 
spiritual essence has come to be imprisoned within 
a sphere which is radically alien to it; hence the 
need for a redemption, to be achieved only by some 
supernatural power. 

( 6 ) Hut the idea of deliverance from the material 
world is blended with the further idea of e.scape 
into a world of freedom. To ancient Hellenic 
thought, necessity was the jjower above the gods 
(see Fate [Greek and Homan]}; and at the begin¬ 
ning of the Christian era this mode of thinking 
had been immensely strengtlamed by Oriental 
fatalism. The conception ot a elfMapfi^p-q imposed 
on all human action had grown into a veritable 
tyranny — all the more so as it was now con¬ 
nected with astrological beliefs which had come 
down from the Hahylonian religion. 'I'lie planets 
were regarded as the Apxovres or KoafxoKpdropes to 
which the w'hole creation is subject. liy their 
influences, controlling him from his birth, man is 
forced under the yoke of mechanical necessity, 
although conscious all tlie time of his vocation to 
freedom. Gnostic thought took its direction from 
these couteinporary beliefs. Its motive w'as a 
genuinely religious one—to secure for the human 
spirit that lihtirty which is implied in its very 
nature. Tlie deliverance, however, was sought for 
along the lines suggested by astral mythology. It 
was assumed that tlie .soul was held cajitivi* by the 
nlanetary powers ; and in order to win freetlom it 
nad to ascend through the spheres over w'hich they 
ruled, subduing or deceiving tlie guardian demons 
Viy means of cbaniis and pasH-words. To tliLs pur¬ 
pose of circumventing the hostile rulers tlie secret 
disci|)line of (Tiiosticism was mainly directed. The 
adept was jirepared for his future journey by 
sacraments and lustrations, and by instruction in 
the hidden names of angels and the words and 
signs by which they could he overcome. All the 
resources of magical yv^aa were called into play to 
ell'cct the deliverance of the soul from the cosmical 
powers which had brouglit it under tlie bondage of 
necessity. 

These were the two asjiects in which the idea of 
redemfition presented itself, and they merge into 
one another at every noint. The escape into free¬ 
dom is conceived at the same time as a rising out 
of the matcjial into the sjhritnal world. As the 
goal of the redemptive process the Gnostic looked 
tor a return of the soul to its original place in the 
heavenly light. A doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, or even of personal immortality, was 
precluded by the fundamental concejition of matter 
as evil. The soul, freed from its limitations, is 
simply to be reunited with the 'Pleroma'—tlie 
fullness of the Divine being. 

It is cliaracterisLic of all Gnostic systems that 
redemption is anticipated lor only a limited 
number of chosen siurits. This has sometimes 
been set down to an exaggeration of the Christian 
doctrine of election ; but it belongs rather to the 
aristocratic temlency of all mystery-religions, 
heightened, in tlie case of Gnosticism, by the 
unuerlying dualism. As there were two worlds, 
so there were two classes of men, absolutely 
sejiarate from one another. For the grosser type 
of men, God was not responsible ; only the spiritual 
natures had sprung from Him and were destined 
for the higher realm of light. Tliese spiritual 
natures alone were capable of the redeeming 
yvi^ait, and to impart it to others was a profana¬ 
tion. The earlier Gnosticism recognizes only two 


classes—the wev/maTiKol, and the inferior cla.ss 
which is variously described as \l/i/xtKoi, xo^ol^ or 
vXiKol. Later sciiools allow’ for tliree— TyouariKol, 
ypirxiKol, and vXikol, the intermediate clas.s repre¬ 
senting tlie ordinary Christians, who jiossess tticttcj 
instead of yvLjaLs. The ('o)Uac. writings divide 
humanity into a large nunihcr of dillerent classes. 
These, however, arc merely attempts to conciliate 
the Church by obscuring the distinction between 
the (inostic and the orthodox believer. The dis¬ 
tinction is reall}' an absolute one : tiiose who share 
in the heavenly light can have nothing in common 
with tho.se wlio arc denied it. 

5 . Praxis and mythus.—In its es.sential purpose 
Gnostieism was a method of redemj)tion, and con¬ 
sisted not so much in the profession of certain 
opinions as in the practice of given rites, which 
were supposed to aid the soul in its ellort to shake 
oir its fetters. Although the extant doeumeuts 
are concerned chielly witli the Cnostic theology, 
w'o have one detailed account of the jtraxis in the 
so-called Hooks of Jed, and further light is thrown 
upon it by IreiKeu.s’ description of the Marcosians 
and the liturgical j)ortions of the of Tho7nas. 
As in tlie Cliristiau (’hurcli, the act of initiation 
took the form of a baptism ; hut the (inostic rite 
was more elaborate, and the ordinary hajttism by 
w’ater was supplemented by ‘lire’ and ‘spirit’ 
baptisms. The worship of tlie various sects seems 
to have Ix^eii accompanied by a higiily complicated 
ritual, intended, as in Mitliraism (cf. Dieterich, 
Eine AiUhrasliturgie), to typify and anticipate 
the ascent of the soul to heaven. Each sect had 
its own peculiar rites—lustrations, anointings, 
sacramental meals, repetition of magical phrases 
and formula*. Symbols with a mystical import 
were frequently marked on the body, or were 
engraved on rings and gems, which were worn as 
amulets. Above all, the secret names of angels 
and demons were earefully eoinmitted to memoiy, 
along with the spells and invocations W'herehy the 
dillerent powers of the invisible world could he 
controlled. 

How was this pra.\i.s, consisting, as it did, of 
the usual apparatus of contemporary magic, re¬ 
lated to the speculative side of (inosticism ? The 
relation ajtpears to have been twofold. ( 1 ) The 
Hjieculative systems were the interpretation of the 
praxis. In the Vistis Sophin wx* can almost follow 
the )»roeess by w hich a mythical liistory was woven 
together out of the details of the ritual, wliich 
was then regarded as the symbolical enactment of 
the experiences of a Divine person. The worship¬ 
per could thus feel that he was tieipating, by a 
series of sympathetic acts, in a d(‘.liveranee which 
had already Ijeen realized on a higher stage. ( 2 ) 
The mythus was develojied as a suj»pl(!ment to the 
praxis. Speculative minds were unable to rest in 
the hare assurance that by jiartaking in a certain 
ritual they would secure redemption. 'I'iiey could 
not hut ask themselves why a redemption was 
necessary, wliat w’as its scope and nature, and by 
what means it had become possible ? ’J'lie answer 
to those questions was given in the (Inostic sys¬ 
tems. Originally they w’ere sometldng added to 
the yyuxris jiroper, which was concerned entirely 
with the occult rites ami formula*.. Hut in course 
of time they became an integral jiart of the yvuan. 
It was taken for granted that redemption was in 
•some measure conditioned by a know ledge of those 
higher speculations on the ultimate problems of 
being. 

6 . General features of the mythus.—In the de¬ 
tails of their coijstrueti<jn the sysiems are widely 
ditlerent, and cannot he fitted into any one general 
scheme. Yet there are certain elements which in 
one form or another belong to all of them, in view 
of the dualistic hy}>othesi 8 that underlay the whole 
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Gnostic theory of redemption. It followed from 
that hypothe-sis (1) tluit matter was intrinsically 
evil—a lower world standinj^ over ajj^ainst that 
higher one into which the soul sought to escape ; 

(2) that the soul was native to the higher world, 
and had fallen from it, jueviously to its conscious 
existence, as the result of some cosmical disaster ; 

(3) that the soul could he restored only by a 
Divine intervention, since its progiess wa.s hope- 
.essly barred by its inifn isoiiment in matter. 'I he 
ideas wliich thus presented themselves to Gnostic 
speculation were set forth and elaborattal in terms 
of my thus. It was a.ssume(l that man s spiritual 
nature was derive<l from a Divine being, who had 
fallen out of the world of light into the world of 
darkness. Tl»e process of deliverance involved, in 
tlie lirsL place, the restoration of this fallen being, 
and the restoration could not he elliicted except by 
the voluntary descent of another Divine being, 
equal or superior in rank. Around tliesc two 
beings—the fallen Divinity and the Redeemer— 
tlie (inostie mythus in all its variations may be 
said to turn. 

Allowing, then, for an endless diversity of detail 
in tlie manifold systems, 1 he characiteristic features 
of (Jnosticism may he brielly indicated. At the 
head of the universe stands a Su[)ieme Goil, who is 
not so much a peisonal Deity as the ahstraei 
ground of all existence. Sometimes (as in the 
Pi,stis Sophia) lie is conceived as pure bight. 
Elsewhere He hears nanK's which s(*rve to empha¬ 
size His ahsol\it(‘ transeimdence—bather of All, 
Unhegottmi, Imillahle, tlie IJiiapproaehahle (iod, 
the Abyss, <he Unknowable. The Naassene and 
Rarhelo sy.stems desfaibe Him as ‘ the Man ’ or ‘ the 
1'ritual Man,’ ami traces of this coiieeption meet 
us even in Valentiriianism, In view of the many 
analogies furnished by aiudenf. religion {c.g. I’arsi- 
ism, the Hermetic writings of I'-gypf ), we cannot 
assign it to dtnvisli or (diiistian speculation. If 
runs hack rather to some primitive myth, the 
meaning of whicli can now only be conjectured, 
and which jiossibly underlies the imagery of Daniel 
and the Rook of Enoch. From the Father or 
Supreme God there {iroceed a number of beings in 
a (lesetMiding staile of dignity, who are arniiiged in 
pairs of male and female (‘ syzygies’), and in their 
totality make up the Pleroma -\\w, fullness of all 
blessedness and perfection. Rebind this com-ep- 
tion of the I’huoma we can discern tlie purely 
mytliological idea of a I’antlieon, or family of 
gods ; l)ut in Gnosticism it assumes a mystical 
character. The Divine existences, while distin- 
giiislieil from one another, are the manifestations 
of the oiu* God, who is Himself imjierBonal and 
unknow'ahle. 

In later Gno.stieisiii — more especially in the 
teaching of Valentinus and his school—the mem¬ 
bers of the I’leroma hear the name of /Eons {q.v.), 
and are created in successive pairs by a proee.ss of 
emanation. This doiitrine of yEons, in whicdi we 
can trace Mithraic and Fgyptian ideas modified by 
Flatonism, lias often been singled out as one of 
the tyjiical feat ores of (Jnostic speculation ; hut it 
is characteristic only of certain systems, and 
seems to rejiresent an attempt on the jiart of later 
thinkers to overcome the dualism inherent in the 
movement. In a manner whicli partly anticipates 
the Neo-l'latoriic theory, the Primal Roing is con¬ 
ceived as going forth from itself in a series of 
existences, eacli at a further distance from the 
centre, so that the interval between God and the 
world is partly bridged over. 

Tlie process of redemption becomes necessary 
through the fall from the Pleroma of the member 
that stands lowest in rank. To this iEon or 
Power is usually assigned the name of Sophia, a 
name suggested liy the OT conception of tlie 


Wisdom by whicli the w’orld came into being. In 
Simonian Gnosis the fallen Divinity is called 
Helena (a reminiscence of the moon-god¬ 

dess), wliile in one important group of systems 
she appears as Rarhelo ‘in the four is 

God ’). The conception of Sophia is related in 
many of its features to that of tlie Mother (Ishtar, 
Isis, Atargatis, Cybele) who in tiie Babylonian 
iiiyili descends into the abyss, where she is held 
pri.soner. Rut, whatever may have been its origin, 
the figure of Sophia underwent a com])lete trans¬ 
formation at the hands of the Gnostic tliinkeis, 
who .sought by means of it txi solve their crucial 
problem of how' the Divine principle of light could 
enter into contact with darkness. According to 
one tlieory, Sophia fell by leaving her ai>pointed 
place in her desire to attain to the su|»reine light. 
According to another, she was lured into the outer 
d(;ptli by a fal.se rellexioii of the light. In Valen- 
tiniaiiism, as in the Rarhelo system represented 
by tlie Pistis Sophia and the Hooks of JeA, the 
figure of Sophia is douliled. The liiglier Sophia 
remains in tlie I’leronia, or in a siiliere just outside 
of it, w'liile the low^er Sophia sinks into the dark¬ 
ness. The purjiose of this dujdicatioii is apfiai- 
eiitly to account more easily for the fall, whicli 
WHS uiiiutelligilile on the strict dualistic hyi>o- 
thesis ; hut it also reflects a conceiition of Sopiiia 
of which we have traces in ail the systems. A 
tw'ofold function is attributed to her. She is the 
fallen Divinity through whom the light becomes 
iiiiriierse«l in darkness; and she is also tlie inter¬ 
mediary between the higher world and the spiritual 
nature wdiicli has hemi exiled from it. 'I'lius she 
is regarded not only as the object of redemption, 
but as herself assisting in the redenijitive process 
—watching over the liglit until tlie deliverance 
conies. 

'I’lie fall of Sophia has for its consequence the 
work of creation. Uitlierto the w'orld of light 
had stood over against an utterly fornilc.ss world 
of tlarkiiess ; but the commingling of the higher 
principle with tlie lower evolves a cosmos out of 
the chaos. As the agent of creation. Gnosticism 
assumes a Deuiiourgos, who is usually represented 
as the son of Sojihia. He is himself ignorant of 
the Fleroma above him, and governs the world 
created by liiiii in tlie belief that he is himself the 
Supreme God ; but unconsciously he transmits the 
elements of light whicli have come to liiiii tlirougli 
his mother. The figure of the Demiourgos is due 
to a blending of mythological with pbilosopliii:al 
ideas. On the one hand, it points hack to the 
astral religion of liahylonia ; the Demiourgos (w ho 
also appears as ‘ laldahaoth ’—a name of uncertain 
sigiiiticanee) * is at the same time the first of the 
Andions, t.e. the [ilaiietary god Saturn. On the 
other liand, it reflects the conception which has 
ever and again found uttorance in philosophy, that 
creation is the result of a blind intelligence. The 
Demiourgos is conceived not as an evil power, hut 
rather as a cosmical force wliich acts unwittingly. 
But, since he thus represents a niechaiiical wifi, 
controlling the spiritual life of which he has been 
the unconscious vehicle, he becomes the tyrant 
from who.se thraldom the soul craves deliverance. 

A singular feature of Gnosticism is the identifi¬ 
cation of this inferior God with tlie God of the 
OT. It is possible, as Rousset conjectures, that 
this identification was prior to Christianity, and 
w’aa inspireil by hostility to Judaism on the part 
of neighbouring peoples. Rut it seems more prob¬ 
able that we have liere an exaggerated reflexion 
of the attitude of the early Church. Christian 
thought from the beginning had been compelled 
to deny the validity of the Law, although its 
^ Hilgenfeld, Ketzernesch. 231^, 243, nvna KlS*. 
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claim to a Divine origin and sanction was still 
acknowledged. In Gnosticism, the. rhldle which 
had perplexed St. Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews was solved in the nio.st drastic fashion. 
The God of the OT was regarded as <litrerent from 
the (iod revealed by Jesu.s, and in some sense 
hostile to Him. He was not, as the Fathers were 
wont to assert, identilied with Satan, but he was 
clothed with inferior attributes and limited to the 
one task of bliml creation. 

The fall of Sopliia breaks up the perfect harmony 
of the Pleroma, and this cannot be restored until 
the lost liglit is recovered from the darkness. An 
.Eon of supreme rank—the Soter or C/iristus — 
undertakes tlie work of deliverance. According to 
the Naassene hymn, this Divine being acts through¬ 
out on his own initiative, but elsewhere (e.g. 
Sophia, 0]>hite8 of Iremens) he is moved by the 
urgent prayer of So])hia. He comes down through 
the spheres of the Archons, taking on himself the 
forms of the spirits of each world as he descends. 
Arriving in the world of darkness, he gathers to 
him,self tlie scattered seeds of Divine light, and 
finally re-ascends along with the rescued Sophia 
into the Pleroma. The figure of the Soter is itself 
anterior to Christianity and has many counter- 
[larts in the Hellenistic cults. Its prototype may 
liossibly be found in the Babylonian hght-God 
MarduK, who descends unrecognized to do battle 
with Tiainat, the monster of Chaos. Further 
elements are borrowed from the myths of Attis, 
Osiris, and Mitlira, although all the definite 
features are blended together and resolved into 
one abstract conception. The grand characteristic 
of Christian Gnosticism is the identification of the 
mythical Itedeeiner with Christ, with whose hi.story 
the pagan traditions are interwoven. But the Soter 
always remains distinct from the historical Jesus, 
who apfiears simply as a man of pre-eminent 
spiritual nature, united for a given time with tlie 
heavenly lledeemer. The union takes place either 
at his birtli (Naasseiies and Fisiis Sophia), or when 
he is twelve years old (Justinian sect), or, accord¬ 
ing to the usual view, on the occasion of his bap- 
t i.sni. Before the crucifixion the Divine being, who 
is incapable of suli'ering, separates hiimself from 
Jesus (cf. art. Docetism). This distiiietion of the 
Soter and the historical Jesus is partly ne(;essitated 
by dualistic theory; but it must be explained, 
ill still greater measure, by the radically un- 
Christian cliaracter of the Avliole movement. The 
Gnostic Kedeemer had originally no connexion 
witfi Jesii.s. He was simjily an abstraction of 
features common to the mytliological Saviours, aiul 
Ibis abstract figure was combined artificially with 
the Jesus of history. It was on this account that 
Giiosti(!i.sm Avas unable, in spite of all efforts, to 
establish any real identity between tlie Uedeeiiier 
and Jesus. Before it could adapt itself to the 
Gnostic construction the Go.spel history had to be 
revised througliout, Avith a loss of practi<%-illy all 
the elements Avbicli gave it significance to Christian 
thought. 

The task of the Soter is twofold—to deliver the 
fallen Sophia, and to rescue the seeds of light Avliich 
have be(!ome mingled Avith the darkness, oAving to 
her fall. This double activity is emphasized in 
some systems by a duplication of the figure of the 
Soter, Avhile in otliers the work of redemption is 
separated into two acts—the first of them in the 
period before creation, and the second at the 
advent of Jesus. The redemption accomplished by 
Jesus is not connected with His death, Avhich is 
transformed into a meni outburst of ho.stility on 
the part of the Demiourgos. Tlie real purpose of 
Jesus, or rather of the Soter who used Him as his 
instrument, was to cominuniiiate the hidtlen yyua-ii. 
liy means of this knoAvledge, imparted by Jesus 


and pre.served in the (Gnostic tradition, the highei 
natures Avere freed from their earthly bondage and 
restored to the kingdom of light. 

The eihu'al sj/slem of Gnosticism, like its specu¬ 
lative eonstniclioii, Avas grounded in the dualistic 
liyjioLlie.sis. By tliis liyjiolJiesis the idea of morality, 
ill the ordinary souse, Avas e-vcluded. All material 
eoiiditions Avere regarded as rieee.ssarily evil, and 
the aim of the Gnostie was to rise above them into 
the purely spiritual life. To this struggle for 
deliverance from tiic hoiulage of matter all moral 
endeavour Avas subordinated. As a couseciuence, 
the Gnostic rule of conduct Avas liable to take 
either of tAvo dircctiuiis. (1) In most of the systems 
it is strongly a.scetic in charai ter. The soul is 
required to free itself from earthly conditions by 
holding aloof from all sensual pleasures and reducing 
the needs of the body to Hu; barest miidmum. A 
strict ascetic discipline is conjoined Avith the posses¬ 
sion of yvwiTis as its ueces.sary support and comple¬ 
ment. (2) But the same motives tliat dictate this 
ascetic morality lead as easily to the opposite ex¬ 
treme of libertinism. Sj)iritnal natures are called 
on to assert (heir indejieudence of the material 
Avorld by indulging in its [dciasures Avithout re¬ 
straint, 'I'he libertine tendency is reiuforc^ed by 
the identification of the God of the ()T Avith the 
Demiourgos- tlie inferior and tyrannical God. It 
is assumed that the moral laAV as laid down in 
the Decalogue is foundcui on his arbitrary will, 
and aims at the subjection of man’s free spirit to 
the yoke of ii(5ce.ssity. I'o defy tlie ordinances of 
the laAv, and thereby throw oil allegiance to the 
inferior God, is a duty obligatory on the true 
Gnostic. Carpocrates and his son Isidorus sought 
to establish tne libertine theory of conduct on a 
regular philo.sojihical hasi.s. It Avas represented 
likeAvise by the Miisilaitans, and in a still more 
marked degree by the Cainites, Avho applied their 
inverted standards of moral values to the char¬ 
acters of Scrijiture. Cain, Esau, Korah, and Judas 
Avere honoured Avithin this sect as the champions 
of spiritual freedom. Hoav readily the one extreme 
could pass into the other is illustrated by the 
opposite attitude of kindred sects, such as the 
]\iratie and Sethians. 

7. The Gnostic sects. —The diversity of the 
Gnostic systems, as portrayed in tlie writings 
of the Fathers, may in some mea.sure be exiilaiiUMl 
by controversial motives. One of the strongest 
arguments against the heretical beliefs was tlieir 
tendency to conflict with one anotlier, and tlie 
Patristic writers take every means to emphasize 
the confusion. Local and .suyierficial difrerences are 
made prominent; alternative forms of tlie same 
doctrine are set forth under specific names, as if 
they were held by separate schools. But, Avhen wc 
liave alloAved for this artificial sub division, the 
variety of the .sects is still bewildering. Gnosticism 
drcAV from so many sources and Avas so irrespon¬ 
sible in its methods of speculation that no uni¬ 
formity of belief was possible. 

The difficulty of tracing tlie affinities and rami¬ 
fications of the systems is all the greater because 
of our ignorance of their liistorical develoyuiient. 
For the leading Gnostic teachers Ave can roughly 
assign dates hetAveeri 130 and 100—the age of the 
Antonines; but a large number of scliools cannot 
he connected Avith any personalities, and bear no 
marks by which the period of their origin may be 
computed. In their fundamental features these 
anonymous .systems are pagan, and we may, there¬ 
fore, infer that they are of an early date—perhajis 
anterior to Christianity. But they have become 
overl.aid with Christian elements, and we cannot 
tell hoAv or when they assumed their final form. 
The most accurate dating of the systems, however, 
would carry us only a little way. During all the 
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history of Gnonticiftin there seerns to have been a 
continual proeess of borrowiTi;; and adaptation ami 
revision. An arrarif^einent of the sects in historical 
order would he laiji^cdv deceptive, for the move¬ 
ment in its most developed sta<^es was constantly 
reverting to ideas of a prunitive .stamp. 

Attempts toclft»!(ify the Hysteins were bejiriin even In Patristic 
times. They were grouped hy Clement of Alevundria accordinjr 
to their ethical tefideiz/'y. as aseetie and Jiherti/ur; by 7'heodoret 
accordinjf to their sjuTulutive eharaetor, as monistic and dual- 
istic. It is e\-idcnf, (iiat fio true classification can he arrived at 
by either of these sUindards. Amoiii' the many modern scholars 
who have tried to jrronp the systems, the following may he 
mentioned, (a) .Veandcr laid stress on the relation of tJn’osti- 
cism to .Judaism, and distin^oii.shed between the friendly and 
hostile schools. (f>) iJaur ajii>lied this fe.st in a more 8<ncntiflc 
fashion and divided the sects act^ortliiiK^ to their prevailing 
Jewish, pa^^aii, nr Christian charae.ter. (c) Cieseler 8oiijj;lit to 
determine Die countries in which I Imw originated—lij^ypt, .Svria, 
or Asia Minor, (d) l.ipsins al.so adopted Uie Keo^'raj/hical 
division, hut was content to make it more jreneral and to 
recognize two great CJnoslic scliools — tlie Syrian and the 
Alexandrian. 

These groupings are all unsatisfactory, since they 
fail to take account of that intermingling of <liverse 
types of religion which ljclung.s to the essence of 
uno.sticism as a syncre.l istic creed. Perhaps the 
most conveniimt cIjLSsilieation i.s that which is 
now usually adopted, and which distinguishes the 
anonymous systems from those associated with a 
definite foundm' or teac.hcr. The di.stiiiction is at 
best a rougli one, and is open to at least two serious 
objections. ( 1 ) The ascii iption of a system to a 
given founder is often ae<;i<Jental, ami i.s due to 
nothing (dse t han the existence of some widl-kiiown 
work in which its doctrine was expounded. {'J) TJie 
Fathers were anxious, wherever po.ssihle, to con- 
neet each h(!re(ical seed u ith a prominent name ; 
tlius in many e.ase.s their jefereiM'os to a founder 
are purely eon jeetural. Hut, with these rc.serva- 
tious, t he grouping may he aec(*pt<Ml, and serves to 
bring out a real and important distinction. The 
ano;iymoii.s .syslems may fairly he hehl to rejue- 
sent the more primitive (inosticism, which grew' 
up more or les.s spontiineously out of the jiagan 
cults and had only a superficial relation to 
Christianity. When a system hears the name of 
a delinite teaelKU', w^e can regard it as a conijiara- 
tively hi.tii product, based on jihilosophical reflexion 
and more closely allied to Christian thought.' 

{a) Tlie arionymous systems are brought together, 
in tlie controversial writings, under the general 
head of Ophlt ism. 'I’hey com prise, besides t he 
Ophites jiropm', the Naasseiies, Peratag Sethiaiis, 
(’aiuites, Aichouties, SeviMians, Harhelo-tHiostics, 
.lustiuian.s, Nicolai tans, Docetag ami other more 
obscure sects. The ligure of t he serjient, to wliiidi 
the name riifers, seems originally to hav(^ had a 
cosmological signilieanee ; hut in various IJelleii- 
i.stic cults it had come to .symbolize the Avorld- 
,soul, or eternity, or the Divine redeeming power. 
Its import for religious thought was enhanced by 
the Biblical .stories of the serpent in I'alen and 
the brazen serpent in the w ilderness. Among the 
Ophite sects trie serjient w'a.s a favourite symbol, 
tyjdfying sometimes a lieneiicent, sometimes a hos¬ 
tile, power. Hut the term ‘Opliitlsm,’ although 
convenient, carries w ith it no definition of the .sy.s- 
tems, I'd'orn smue of tliem the serpent-.sjmiholism 
is entirely absent, and in none can it be regarded 
as central and cliaraetmistic. 

The Ophite or anoiiynioiis group of sects is 
marked hy certain broad fuiulamental features. 
All the s 3 'stems included in the group are rela- 

’ Df Faye holds, however, that tovvurdB the beffinninjj of the 
:ird cent, the great arliools diminished in imporLaiiee .'iiid gave 
place to a mnlt.it nde of mifior Herts. In proof of this he urges 
pr) tlie ]ir()iiiiiieiiee given to the anonvmons (inosties by llipno- 
ivtus,(l/) the atlliutiesof the l^intis Sojdiia and the Books of,leu 
(lat<' works) wiLli Harhelo-Unostiei.sm, and (c) the anonynioijK 
ehuraeter of the sectH op))osed hy I’lotimis. Hut the evidence 
appears to point to fiothiny: more than u vigporouH survival of the 
earlier scets alongside of tlie later. 


tively simple in structure, and have affinities with 
mythology rather than with Christian or philo¬ 
sophical .speculation. The yFonic scheme, os we 
find it in later Gnosticism, is undeveloped or alto¬ 
gether wanting. The Godhead is conceived under 
till- form of a Triad—the Supreme unknown Father, 
whose essence is light, and, associated with Him, 
the Mother and the Son. Other Divine beings 
have their place in the Pleroma, hut the Triad 
appears so constantly that we cannot hut feel that 
originally it was complete in itself. Beneath the 
higher world are the seven planetary powers—half 
gods, half demon.s—and at tlieir head stands lalda- 
haotli, W'ho is identilied with the God of the 01’. 
He and the other six are throned above the low’er 
world, wliieli they have created out of the darkness, 
and in which the fallen particles of heavenly light 
have become imprisoned. The aim of the yvQais is 
to enable tliese spiritual natures to free therasoJve.s 
I and re-ascend to their native world. 

Ah a to'^pical example of Ophitism, the ‘Gnostic' system de¬ 
scribed hy Irenams (adv. Ihttr. i. JO) may he reproduced in 
outline. It starts from the conception of a Supreme Being, 
‘the First Man,’ from whom proceeds his son, ‘ .Son of Man’ or 
‘.Second .Man.’ Along with these two there exists a third and 
female principle, ‘ the Holy Ghost.’ Illuminated by the First 
and the Second Man, she produces another male principle, 
‘Christ.’ But the overflow of the lig'ht coinimmitiated to her 
causes her also to produce the male-female Sophia or 1‘runicus, 
who sinkH into the depth and assumes a body. TIte heavens are 
fornie<l o»it of her btMly as she struggles to rise, and, (Inally, she 
rais(!s herself to her Mother. Meanwhile, however, she gives 
hirtJ) to a non, laldahaoth, who beg’ots sons in his turn, and thus 
(here arises the Hebdomad, or group of seven ))Ianetary powers, 
laldahaoth, opi>osed by his sous, begets from the lowest matter 
another sou, Nous, who is formed like a serpent; and hy him he 
is led to believe himself the Supreme God. But his Mother 
reveals to him the e-xistence of the true God, and, in order |o 
distract the attention of the other six powcr.s, he unites wit h 
them in creating man. 'Ihe man thus formed is at first inert 
and shapeless, Imt laUlahaoth breathes into him the breath 
life, and tliereby empties himHclf of his power, while man i.'n 
inspired with the knowledge of the Supreme God. Thewralh 
of laldahaoth is kindled, and he endeavours to keep man in 
igmorunce and subject him to his own ordinances ; but man, on 
the impulse of Frunic.us, transgresses the will of the tyrant, and 
is driven by iiim out of Parjulise. Honcefonvard the malign 
intlnence of laldahaoth moves through hunittu history; hut 
Prunicus has pity on man, and the proiihets whom she sends in 
a constant succession keep alive in him the knowledge of the 
light. Finally, at her prayer, her Mother rcriuests of the 
Supreme God that Christ should come to the help of man. 
Descending through the seven planetary H)theres, he unites 
himself at the Baptism with .lesus, the son of Mary, and through 
him proclaims the unknown Father, laldahaolii and his sons 
bring about the crucifixion of Jesus, hut Christ aud Sophia 
ascend to the higher world. The crucified Jesii.s is raised in a 
8}>iritual body, and for eighteen morillis reveals tlie mysteries 
of Gnosis to jus diHci]>les. 'riien he is e.xaltcd to heaven, where 
Christ sits at the right hand of lahlahaoth, draw ing- to Himself 
all soulfl which posses.s the spiritual nature. Tlie consumma 
tion is effected when all the lost light is gathered tog’othor and 
restored to the higher world. 

This example will illustrate the character of the 
Ophite systems, ami a few brief notices will suffice 
for the others, 'i'lio Justinian mythus hears n 
marked resemblance to that which has been out¬ 
lined, except that it reverse-s the part as.signcd to 
two of the chief figures. The female principle 
Edeni (corresiionding to l^runicus or Sojihia) is 
the hostile agency who seeks to thwart the bene¬ 
ficent inliuence of the creator Kloliim. The r6lc of 
Saviour is enacted by tdie angel Ik'irucli. He en 
lightens a series of elect s])iiits (]>;igan as well a> 
Ihdircw) before he brings the linal revelation to 
Jesus. 

Tlie Nanssenc sect appears to repre.sent a highly 
primitive type of Gnosticism, the pagan features 
of which are thinly veiled by transferring to Jesus 
the attributes of tlie Soter. So far as we can 
g.’ither from the confu.sed account of IJippolytu.H 
{ l‘r.fnt. v. 2-5), the Naasseiies assumed a Primal 
Being (First Man), in whom the wliole universe 
(irndiiding the material world) fiotentially exists. 
Uis nature is thieelold —material, jisyeliical, and 
[ineuinatie—and the world-proce.ss consists in the 
segregation of these three principles. By tlie work 
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of creation the Divine Beinf,' pnrihes Himself of the 
material and psychical natures, in order to attain 
to II is true life as absolute Spirit. In man, as in 
the First Man, the three natures are united, and 
re(iuire likeAvise to be 8ei)arated. The process 
whereby the spirit in man may be set free from 
the alien elements adliering to it is revealed by 
the Saviour Jesus. (In the Naassene hymn pre¬ 
served by Hinpolytus we have an authentic docu¬ 
ment of the highest value for the study of earlier 
Gnosticism.) 

Closely related to the Naassenes were the Pc.rato’.. 
Their name most probably points to an origin in 
the Fupbrates valley, altnougb it was explainejl 
by themselves as signifying that they liad passed 
across the gulf of the transient and jdienoimMial. 
Like the Naassenes, they taught the doctrine of 
a tripartite being who bad proceeded from the 
eternal Father. The Saviour was endued wdtb 
the three natures, in virtue of which lie carried 
out the work of separation alike in the cosmic 
realm and in the world of men. 

The Sethians took their stand on the Persian 
dualism, and may originally have been a Zoroas- 
trian sect. But along with the two o[)j>osing 
[U'incijiles of Light and Darkness they allowed 
room for a mediating principle, the Spirit, con¬ 
ceived as a subtle odour dill'using itself through 
all things. Sparks of the lieavenly light become 
intermingled wdth the darkness, and strive to free 
themselves witli the aid of the Sjdrit. Their de¬ 
liverance is at last elfected by the Logos, to wliom 
they are drawn like grains of iron to a magnet, 
escaping from the fetters of the body and the rule 
of the inferior God. 

'I'lic so-called Doretce conceived of the Primal 
Being as a seed, inlinitely small and y(!t contain¬ 
ing in itself infinite ]totentialities. I’bere pro(;e(Ml 
from Him three root-reons, which, in their turn, 
give rise to others; and tliese, in their totality, 
constitute the world of light. The light shines 
down on chaos, and produces the souls of all s]>ccies 
of living beings. From the reflexion of the l.ogos 
arises the (4od of creation, who forms bodies in 
which He imprisons the souls born of the light. 
The souls migrate from one to another of tliese 
bodies, until the Saviour descends and frees them 
from the circle of re-birth. 

The Ba7’helo-Gnostics assumed an uwknowm 
Father, with whom is associated a female prin¬ 
ciple, Barbelo. A succession of y^Oons, in jiairs of 
male and female, comes into being ; but one of the 
iTkins, Sophia or Prunicus, is witliout a consort, 
and, in hopeof finding one, leaps out of ( he Pleroma, 
where she produces the God of creation, wlio be¬ 
lieves himself to be the sob; (tod. Iren.'cus’ account 
of the sect, whicdi at this point breaks off, is of 
special interest, since there can be little iloultt that 
the Coptic writings Sophia, etc.) juc.sent a 

variety of the Barbelo-Gnosis. Indeed, it is prob¬ 
able that Irena’us derived his account from the 
recently-recovered Gospel of Mary. 

(b) From the various systems of anonymous Gnos¬ 
ticism we now turn to those vvliich are connected 
with the name.s of definite teachers. In the view 
of the Fathers, these are attached to one another 
by a regular genealogy ; and, while thi.s may he 
doubted, the systems in question seem to reflect 
the main develoiunent of Gnosticism in its alliance 
with Christianity. 

The name of Shmm Mayus is uniformly ]daced at 
the beginning of the series. Thi.s may be jiartly 
due to the fact that Justin Martyr, the earliest 
heresiologist, was himself a native of Samaria, and 
w'ould be particularly interested in the Simonian 
sect. But the ligure of Simon, although obscured 
by legend, seems to be historical, ami the narra¬ 
tive in the Book of Acts may embody a reminis¬ 


cence of his efforts to ally Chri.stianity with the 
syncretistic movement. Tradition makes him a 
disciple of Dositheos, and from this we may infer 
that he was a leader in tin; Dositlu'an sect, which 
seems to have existed in Samaria from about the 
time of the Maccabees. According to Justin {Apol. 
i. -6, 50, Trypho, 120), he was honoured os the 
highest God, and his companion Helena as the 
Divine creative Thought {tfi’oia). If this notice 
can be accepted, he must himself have come to 
occu]»y the centre of the system wbiidi is known 
by his name. The treatisi; entitled the’A7r6(pacris 
MeydXT;, which is quoted by Hippolytus ami attri¬ 
buted by him to Simon (vi. 6), was more likely 
an anonymou.s document of the Simonian .sect. In 
the Simonian doctrin<‘—which coincrges on the 
deliverance of the fallen Helena —there is little 
trace of Christian influence ; and this is likewise 
true of the teaching of Mron/idcr, who, accord¬ 
ing to Iremnis and Justin, was Simon’s fellow- 
countryman and disci])le. A livelit r intere.st in 
Cbristi.-inity begins to manifest itself in Ccrinthns 
iq.v.), towards the end of the 1st century. He 
appear.s to have been the first to laomulgafe the 
(inostic conception of Jesus as a man of pure 
spiritual naliire, temporarily united with the 
be.avenly Saviour. Satoroilos, tlu; disci])le of 
Menander, taught that the Siiprenn* ('.oil created 
the world of angels, by seven of whom, with the 
God of the Jews at their bead, the world was 
formed. They made man according to an image 
reflected from the Supreme God, wlio afterwards, 
in pity, bestowed on tJieir cicature a sjjark of 
Divine life. The Saviour desci'mlial for tlie sake 
of rescuing man from the oppre.ssion of the inferior 
powders, and was Himself a man only in aiqicarance. 
S.atornilos is imjairtant as the link between a more 
|»rimitive Gnostiinsm and t he elaborate sjieculations 
of Basilides and Valentinus; but })rior to the.se 
speculation.s, and in the same country of Egyjit, 
there appeared the remarkable systmn of Carpo- 
crates. In this system, which rellcc.ts a Cbristi- 
anity strongly influenced by Plato, the antinomian 
ideas of Gnosticism arc most fully developi'd. Good 
and evil are resolvisl into merely arbitiary com¬ 
mandments, imposed on man by the tyranny of the 
world-miens, t'reedom from these ojipres.sors i.'^ 
given through Jesu.s. A man like others, but of 
exceptional purity of soul. He remembered what 
He had seen in the higher world, and received 
power from above to esi'.api', from the world-rulers. 
All souls that follow’ the ]>at h marked out by Him 
are endowed w ith the same power, and may even 
ri.se superior to Je.su.s. In order tliat they may 
pass through every phase of exjierience in their 
ascent to God, departed souls must undergo a seriiv-- 
of rc-incarnation.s ; but the stronger souls are abb- 
in their lifetime to traverse all experi(!ncc.s, and so 
free themselves at once from the bondage of the 
low’er law. 

The teaching of the two great ma.ster.s of Gnos 
ticism forms a large and comjdcx subject by itsi-lf, 
and is discussed in special ai t icles (see Ba.silidi'.s 
and Vai.KNTINUS). In the case of both of them 
the doctrine of the foundi’r ha.s to be carefully 
distinguished from that of his school. The nature 
of the original systems has been much debated ; 
but, so far a.s we can g;ithc?' from tlu! .scanty quota 
tions, they had many jioints of atlinity with the 
more primitive Gnosis-Basilides conne.cting him¬ 
self with Satornilos, and Valentinus with the 
Ophite sects. Ircmeus’ account of Basilides is 
probably much nearer to the original than that of 
Hip]UjlytuH, but itself represents a later doctrine, 
in w’hich an attempt i.s made to mitigate the un- 
comprorni.sing dualism of the earlier teaching. The 
theory that the Basilidean doctrine as set forth by 
Hi[>polytua is based on a ‘ mystification ’ has now 
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been generally abandoned. Not only is the systena 
Ux) profound and original to be the work of a 
casual forger, but it agrees in not a few iin]>ortant 
details with the teaeliing deseribed by Ireiueus, and 
may well reflect a fiirtlier development of that 
teaching in its progress towards j)ure monism, 
l^'rom the account in lIijtp(jlytuH, too, we are 
enabled to understand why the Basilidean in- 
Huence ceased to play a jiart in the later history of 
Gnosticism, The cardinal Gnostic jKxsitions liad 
l>een gradually al)andoned by the disciples of 
Basilifle.s, and his Gnosis merged itself at last in 
(he ordinary jihilosojdiical speculations of the age. 

The Valentinian movement, on the other hand, 
vhile it freely admitted the ])hilosophi(;al element, 
never ceased to be faithful to the distinctive Gnostic 
ideas, and drew into itself pra(“tically the whole 
stream of later Gnosticism. lIij)polytns recognizes 
two sejiarate Valentinian schools—the Italic or 
Western, and t-he Anatolic. To the Eastern .school 
he assigns 'I'lieodotus and Bardesanes; to the 
Western, Btolermeus, Ibuacleon, and Marcus. But 
r.ho points of dill'erence (ju which he insists appear 
sotnewhfit arbitrary and hu]>(51 licial ; and ]»erhap.s 
we arrive at a trmu' division when we conclude that 
Gnosticism, under the Valentinian influence, pro¬ 
ceeded in three main directions. (1) 'I’he mytho 
logical and ritual elements were exaggerated—as in 
the Mar(!osian system, with its intricate machinery 
i>f symbolism, and mystical letters and number.s. 
(irnosticism in this j)hase of its development was 
ultimately absorbed in the magical and cabalistic 
lore of tlie later centuries. (2) 'J'he speculative 
tendency became predominant. Although the 
mythological scheme was retained and even ampli¬ 
fied, it was subjected to a process of allegory. The 
history of the Anions was construed as a tfieory of 
the unfolding of the Divine consciou.sne.ss. Ideas 
borrowed from Plato were interwoven with the 
mythical data, and served, in great measure, to 
disguise their real character. (U) The (inostic 
beliefs were assimilated more closely with those of 
the orthodox Cliurch. By so adapting itself. 
Gnosticism vastly enhanced the success of its pro¬ 
paganda, and continued to survive, even when its 
day was finished, in heretic.al Christian sects. Of 
this rdiase of the movement the outstandingexample 
is Marciori (q.v.). I’hat he is legitimately reckoned 
among the Gnostics must be admitted, not only in 
view of his undoubted dependem^e on the (inostic. 
teacher Cerdon, but because of the clistinction which 
he drew between the Supreme God {ayaObs 0e6s) and 
the Creator, and his consequent rej<!ction of the 
OT. But the ground-work of his theology was 
Pauline; ami it was mainly in the interest of an 
exaggerated Paulinism t hat heaccej>te<i the Gnostic 
positions. It is probable that a similar jmlgment 
mu.st be passed on Bardesanes, the last of the great 
Gnostic teachers (A.D. 154-240). The true charac¬ 
ter of his system is hard to recover from the con¬ 
tradictory records ; but the judgment of Eirsebius 
may be accepted that he was at fir.st a disciple of 
Valentinus, and then turned to Christianity without 
completely abandoning his former errors (cf. the 
discu-ssion by Haase, Zur bardemriischen Gnosis). 
Unlike Marcion, he seems to have held fast to the 
conception of one all-creating God ; but he com¬ 
bined the Christian nosition wdth ideas of an 
astrologi(;al nature taken over from Gnostici-sm, 
Whether the hymns j)reserved in the Acts of 
Thomas can he ascribeil to Bardesanes is doubtful. 
It has been clearly proved, by the inve.stigations of 
Preusclien and Keitzemstein, that they are adaj)ted 
throughout from pre-Christian sources ; and the 
work of Bardesanes, if he had a part in them at all, 
can have been little more than editorial. 

8 . Results of the movement. —From a very early 
lime t he danger that threatened Christianity from 


the side of Gnosticism became apparent, and in the 
NT itself we meet with a polemic which was almost 
certainly directed against incipient phases of the 
movement. The false teachers who are condemned 
in Colossian.s seem to belong to a variety of Jewish 
Gnosticism. The here.sies contemplated in the Pas 
toral Ejd.stles and in the mes.sages to the Churches 
in Bevelation are even more evidently of a Gno.stic 
type. 'I'lie Fourth Go8j)el rests upon the thesis 
that ‘the Word was made flesh’; and, in view of 
the close relation between the Gosp(jl and the 1st 
Ej)iatle of John, there can be little doubt that the 
writer is opposing some form of Gnostic docetism. 
It is the })eculiarity of the Fourth Gospel that its 
underlying polemic against the Gnostic teaching 
is combined with a certain sympathy. We are 
enabled to understand how, in s])ite of misgivings, 
the Church was led to compromise witli the hereti¬ 
cal movement, and so to encourage the attempt at 
an alliance. In the opening decades of the 2nd 
cent, the alliance had oecome imminent, and the 
Church was fully awakened to its danger. The 
letters of Ignatius are marked by the sharpest 
antagonism to the new docitrines ; and all through 
the (century this conflict with Gnosticism is the 
dominant interest in the theological life of the 
Church. The objections most frequently urged 
against the heresy are (1) its hostile attitude to the 
OT ; (2) its doctrine of a higher God who is other 
than the Creator ; (3) its docetic view of the Person 
of Christ; (4) its ethical teaching, ascetic or 
libertine ; and (5) its denial of the Resurrection. 
These, however, were only the particular errors on 
which the ecclesiastical w^riters laid hold for the 
purpo.se of controversy ; and beneath all else was 
the sense that the very existence of the Church 
was imiierilled. Unless it closed the door on the 
heretical teaching, Christianity would be dragged 
into the vortex of contemporary syncretism, and 
would disappear as a separate religion. 

J’he struggle to overcome Gnosticism was fraught 
w'ith momentous consetpumces. {n) It led to a 
strengthening of the Catholic idea. As against the 
alien siict.s, which were always breaking up into 
new^ sub-divisions, the Church took its stand on its 
universality; and by the strict enforcement of 
uniformity in creed and w orship it souglit to make 
its catholic character more fully manifest. (6) It 
hastened the development of the episcopal form of 
government. The letters of Ignatius illustrate in 
the clearest manner how^ the rise of the heretical 
sects enhanced the position and importance of the 
bi.shop. He was at once the representative of the 
true Catholic tradition, and the centre around 
which the Church could rally, in the face of dis- 
runtive inlluencos. (c) It ma<le necessary a rc.qnla 
fixui —an authoritative standard of belief wdiereliy 
all innovations could be tested. Out of this rule 
of faith, with its brief summary of the cardinal 
doctrines, arose the great creeds of succeeding 
times, ijd) It contributed, more than any other 
cause, to the formation of the canon of the NT. 
The Gnostic .sects were prolific in forged literature, 
which presented their own teachings under the 
sanction of consecrated names. To guard against 
this evil, and at the same time to define its own 
position more clearly, the Church was compelled 
to sift and collect the genuine documents of the 
primitive age. (c) It secured for the OT its per¬ 
manent place as a BJicred book. The causes which 
led the Gnostic thinkers to reject the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures were operative within the Church itself; and 
n course of time Avould have brought about the 
same result. It was the conflict with Gno.stici8m 
which prepared the way for a truer appreciation of 
the OT. The Scriptures of the old religion were 
adopted by the new, to the enrichment of it.s 
spiritual heritage. 
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The chief results of Gnosticism were thus conse¬ 
quent on the reaction against it; but it made its 
influence felt, in a more positive manner, on the 
development of the Christian religion. It could 
not have diffused itself so widely over the world of 
tlie first two centuries unless it had answered to 
some real need of the time, and Christianity was 
able to conquer it only by the partial adoption of 
luany of its aims and interests. In the following 
directions, more especially, we can disi^em a 
Gnostic influence modifying the life and thought 
of the Church, (a) The tendency to asceticism 
was strengthened. It is true that the Christian 
monks of the 3rd and subsequent centurii^s no 
longer apju'aled to Gnostic do(!trine; but their 
contempt of the world was nothing, in the last re¬ 
sort, but a survival of the earlier dualism. (6) The 
sacramental idea of religion was more firmly estab¬ 
lished. Gnosticism liad laid hold of the pojmlar 
imagination by its claim to a secret praxis, which 
w’as itself suflicient to ensure all spiritual blessings. 
In place of the heretical ritual the Church now 
offered its own. The efficacy of the Christian faith 
was more and more identified with the value of 
the sacraments. (c) A mystical strain, originally 
foreign to it, was introduced into Christian thought. 
Already in the P'ourth Gospel we have the example 
of a Christian writer otherwise opposed to Gnos¬ 
ticism, who was powerfully attracted by the mysti¬ 
cal element in its speculations. The influence 
exerted by the Fourth Gosjiel was reinforced, in 
the course of the following century, by further 
contact with tlio Gnostic type of religion, until 
mysticism had worked itself into the very sub¬ 
stance of Christianity. Here, perhaps, we can 
discern the most enduring of all the effects that are 
traceable to the Gnostic movement, (d) An im¬ 
petus was given to theological research in almost 
all its hranclies. Tlie (Gnostic teachers were men 
of philosophical culture, and their free attitude to 
Christian tradition prompted them to inve-stiga- 
tions from which tlie more orthodox writers held 
back. In tlie letter of Ptolemams to Flora (pre¬ 
served by E])iphanius) we find the earliest attiunpt 
at Bildical criticism. The commentaries of Hcra- 
cleon laid the foundations of exegesis, ami afforded 
many hints to Origen. Marcion was the first to 
institute a NT canon—unwittingly suggesting to 
the Church its most potent weapon again.st Gnos¬ 
ticism. In the domain of theology proper, the 
Gnostics supplied an impulse which can hardly be 
over-rated ; and among their other contrihutions 
may be reckoned the Christian hymn. Their litera¬ 
ture abounded in hymns, many of them of great 
beauty, and these were taken over in not a few 
eases and adapted to the service of the Church. 
The recently discovered Odes of Solomon are pos¬ 
sibly an instance of such adajd ation. 

That the Church was compelled to set itself in 
uncompromising antagonism to the Gnostic move¬ 
ment was in many ways a misfortune. Not only 
was it thus deprived of influences that would have 
roved lielpfui, hut it suffered a partial arrest of 
evelopment. The extravagance of Gnosticism 
was only the other side of that freedom which was 
the birthright of Christianity, and which breatlies 
through the NT like a living air. To check the 
inroads of (gnosticism the Churidi had to jiroliihit 
freedom. Dogma was made rigid ; the idea of new 
revelation was forbidden ; ecclesiastical government 
became official and oppressive. The contrast be¬ 
tween the 3rd and 4th centuries and the primitive 
})eriod afibrds us a measure of the loss wJiich the 
(church sustained by its triumph over heresy. 
Nevertheless, the victory, at whatever cost, was 
necessary. (Gnosticism, associated though it was 
with much profound speculation and with a genuine 
and enthusiastic religion, belonged to the past. It 
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represented the final effort of paganism to maintain 
its hold on tlie world by allying itself with a new 
and vital faith. The whole history of the move¬ 
ment is a demonstration that sucii an alliuiice was 
impossilile. In the Gnostic systems the Cliristian 
Jeas were liojielessly buried under a di^bri.s of 
-jiythology ; the Chri.stian morality was sacrilieed 
or perverted ; the historical fiiets of the Gospel 
were eliminated. Christianity stood for an entirely 
new conception of religion, and could not develop, 
according to the law of its own nature, unless it 
broke loose from the insidious forces which would 
have anchored it to a bygone world. By its victory 
over Gnosticism the C'hurch won its imle})emlence, 
and turned its face dclinitely towards the future. 

9. The sources.—'I'he often repeated statement 
that we know the Gnostics only from their adver¬ 
saries can now be regarded as no more than partially 
true. Several extensive treatisc^a in the Coptic 
language have been recovered whicli undoubtedly 
are genuine products of (Gnosticism, although they 
reflect a late and decadent form of the movement. 
Three of these writings are still in j»rocoss of edit¬ 
ing, viz. the Gospel of Mary, tin* Apocryykon Jo- 
kannis, and the Sophia Jesu Christi. 'I'liey will 
appear in due course as the 2nd vol. of ‘ Ko})tiseh- 
CGnostische Schriften,’ ed. C. S(‘hmidt. The other 
works comprise (1) the Pistis Sophia ; (2) the two 
Hooks of Jcii ; (3) a fragmentary work of unknown 
title and origin (Schmidt’s ed. of these writings is 
of classical value). The Pistis Sophia was appar¬ 
ently written in Egypt towards the close of the 
3rd cent., and in its existing form is a translation 
from the Grtick. It consists of two parts, originally 
separate, and the title of ‘Pistis Sojihia’ applies 
strictly to only the Ist part (books 1-3). Many 
scholars have a.ssigned it to the Valentinian sect, 
hut its affinities seem to be ratlier with the Barbelo- 
Gnosti(‘ism described by Irenauis (i. 29). 'I'his is 
true likewise of the Books of JeHy which hear a 
close relation to the Pistis Sophia^ and are mainly 
concerned with the ritual ju tuttices of the sect. 

Apart from the Coi»tie writings, a large number 
of fragments, preserved by the Fathers, are to be 
ranked as original sources. Of sjxH ial value are 
(1) the letter of Ptolemanis to Flora; (2) the 
Excerpta Theodoti, a series of extracts, contained 
in the Stromata of Clement of Alexandria, from 
tlie Mritings of one of the h*.adiiig disciples of 
Valentinus ; (3) the Naassene hymn ; and (4) the 
hymns in the Acts of 'J'homas. Vrobably the con¬ 
troversial writings embody a great number of 
direct citations, hut these are so entangled with 
summarized stiitemcnts that they cannot be de¬ 
tached with any certainty. 

For our main knowledge of the Gnostic teaching 
we have still to rely on the Cliristian jiolemical 
treatises. In the employment of these we have to 
make allowanee not only for a controversial bias, 
but for a frequent lack of real understanding and 
adequate information. The earliest work written 
with the express purpose of counteracting Gnosti¬ 
cism was the Si/ntny/mi of Justin, now lost. On 
this writing the subsequent controversialists seem 
to have Ixien largely dependent, although they 
suiiplernentcd its data by a furtlier research (not 
always, perhaps, of a first-hand nutuve) into the 
Gnostic teachings. The great work of Irenams, 
adv, Htereses {(Keyxoi sal dparpoirr} ryj \pcv5uif0p.ov 
yvwarem), is preserved in a Latin translation, and 
until recent times was the cliief store house of 
knowledge on all subjects connected with Gnosti¬ 
cism. In 1842 a work was discovered which was at 
first ascribed to Origen, but has now been identified 
with the sard rra(TU}v al/danDV of Hippolytus. 

This work contributed an immense amount of fresh 
material, and is esjiecially ricli in data concerning 
the Ophite sects. For many years Hippolytus was 
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accej)ted without question as tlie basis of all study 
of Gnosticism ; the estimaLe of him then passed to 
tlie otiier extreme, ami his information was at¬ 
tributed to secondary or even to forj^ed and ^nirbled 
Hources. Later investigation, however, has tended 
to re-establish his autliority. So far as may be 
judged, he brought little critical discernment to 
bear on his material; but much of it is of the 
higluist value, and must have been derived from 
lirst-liand documents. Irerueus and liippolytus 
are the two chief J’atristic witnesses; the others 
do little more than rejieat their evidence, with 
occasional ailditions. ltpi|dianius, [‘iiilaster, and 
the pscudo-'l'ertullian seem to have drawn for tJie 
most j)ai t on the lost Syntacpati of liippolytus—a 
siiorter work which preceded tlie larger one, and 
which as (.lejiendent mainly on Iremens. Clement 
of Alexandria and Urigen deal incitlentally with 
the subject of (Gnosticism. Of all the Lathers 
they wen; the best lifted to treat it intelligently 
and symjiathetically ; and their notes are always 
of value, lint no systematic account has come to 
us from their hands. 

LiTKtuTCRK.—Of the older works may be mentioned : A. 
Neander, He net. Kntuickelung tier nornekmstnt. (jnaxt. ^Sj/Htewe, 
herliii, 1818 ; P'. C. Baur, hie clirititi. (jnnani in Hirer yeec/iic/itl. 
Entwir.kelunn, Tuljiiigeri, ISiJt ; R. A. Lipsius, her (inoxti- 
cLtmiix, Leipzig, ISCO ; H. L. Mansel, 'J'he (innstic Uerexiex, 
Loiidoti, 1H7& ; A. Hilgenfeld, Ketze.njexch. den tlrchrixtenluina 
following on a long HeneH of previous writingH), Leipzig, IhS4 ; 
C. W. Kang, 'J'he (InuslieH and thedr Remainx ’, London, 1HS7 ; 
E. Aindlineau, Rxxai stir le ijnoxUoinrm' Vann, 1887. 'I'he 

following may be Mingled out aw among the most noteworthy of 
the later contrihutions: A. E. Brooke, The T'rapinentx of 
lleracleun, iieivly edited from the MRS, (Cambridge, 181*1 (~J'S 
i. 4); A. Harnack, Doginenijexeh.'-i, Freiburg, 181)4-'.*7 (Eng. tr., 
London, 18y4-t)!)); W. Aiiz, Frane nacU dem IJrxpritnfj des 
(rnost.izixnmx, Leipzig, 181)7 ( 777 xv. 4); M. Friedlauder, her 

vorchrixtl. jud. (tnoxlicixinnx, OoLtingen, 1898; G. R. S. Mead, 
Frtuinientx of a Faith Foriiutien, London, 1000 (revi.sed cd. 
lOOti); R. Liechtenhan, hie hjfmharunp im (hiostichinvx, 
Oottingon, 1001 ; E.de P'aye, Introd. a L'etude du (jiioxtieixme, 
I'ana, lOUH ; E. Preuschen, Zwfi fluoxlixche ////nwira, OiesHeii, 
1904 ; E. Buoiiaiuti, Lo hnuxtichnio, Uome, 1907 ; W. Bousset, 
Haiiplproldeme der Gnoxix, (lultingen, 1911; F. Haase, Zur 
bardexanixchen (Tnoxix, Leipzig, 1910 {-TU xxxiv. 4 ); R. 
Reitzenstein, I’oimandrex, i.eipzig, 1904, hie hellenixt. HHyx- 
terienrelujionen, Leipzig, 1910 ; A. Dietcrich, Fine Mithras- 
liturijie'^, Leii>zig, 1910; J. Watson, The J'hiloxophieal Basin 
of heLujwn, Glasgow, 1907, pp. illS-JJOO. p’. p'. ScoTT. 

GOBARDHAN (Skr. (fovardhanay ‘ nourisher 
of kine’).—A sacred lull and place of pilgrimage 
in the Muttra (Mathura) District, United I’rovinces 
of A^ra and Omlh ; hit.. 27“ Hb' N., long, 77“ 28' P7. 
'I’Ik! hill, wliicdi is ]»oHsihIy the IGrarasa of I’tolemy 
(McCriudlc, Ancicpt Indui as described bif Ptolemyy 
London, 1885, p. 121)), is, according to Plimlu legend, 
a fragment of the Ilimalayan range, which was 
heing carried hy llaniiman, the monkey-god, ally 
of Kama, to aid liim in forming a bridge from the 
extremity of the Indian peninsnla to Ceylon, Avlicn 
he was engaged in war witli the demon Kavana, 
who had alxlueUnl his spouse, Sita. In passing 
Cohardhan he made a false stej*, and a jantion of 
the mountain, falling, formed the present sa(;red 
hill. Wl»en Krsna was manifeste<l at this place, 
tlie peo[)le were accustomed to worshij) India hy 
circumambulating the hill ; hut they abandoned 
his cultus for that of the new divinity. India was 
wroth, and, summoning the clouds from the four 


uarters of the heavens, directed them to jiour a 
elugo of water on tlie placte, Tlie inhabitants 
were in danger of being swept away, when Kf^na 
uprooted the hill from its base, supported it on 
the tip of his finger, and called his worshippers to 
take refuge beneath it, 'J'here they remained 
secure for seven days and nights, until, Indra find¬ 
ing his action fruitless, the heavens cleared and 
the peojde 8 tepj)ed out from under Gobardlian, 
wliicli Ivrsiia quietly restored to its original site. 
India, being defeated, accepted the new god and 
worshipj>ed him (Growse, j*. 60). 7'lie legend 
jirobably indicates a conllict bel.w’cen the Vaismivite 
cultus and the worship of the Vedie gods. In the 
modern pictorial rcjnescniations of the miracle ( he 
hill is .show'll a.s an isolated, solitary peak, which is 
as unlike tiie reality as [lossihle. liindns at (he 
iresciit day usually call il Girtrdj(j,y ‘royal hill’; 
)nt in earlier literature it is kno'wn as A nnakutd, 
‘peak of corn.’ 'riiero is a linn belief in the 
neighIxmrliood that, as tlie Avaters of the Jnmmi 
are yearly decreasing in volume, so too the sacred 
liill IS yearly diminisiiing in heigld.. 

The most important temples at (Go bard ban are, 
(I) tliat <lcdicatcd to Kr^na as Gokulmith, ‘lord of 
Gokul ’ (< 7 . 1 ;.), tlie image being brought over from 
that place on the occasion of tlie festival ; ( 2 ) the 
temple of Ilarideva, llari being one of tin; titles 
of Visnu. Tins temple was erected during the 
tolerant reign of Akbar, about A.D. 15(>(), by a 
prince of Amber, on a site previously occu})ied by 
a succession of bumbler fanes. 

‘ It consiBts,’ savfl Growse (p. 804), ‘of a nave 68 ft. in lenijth 
and ‘20 ft. broad, leaditijr to a choir ‘20 ft. Htiuarc, with a sac- 
rariuiii of about the Maine diinon.sionH l)e.\ oiul. The nave has 
four openiiii;s on either aide, of wliich tliree have arched heads, 
while the fourth, iieureHt the door, (m covered h.v a sejuare 
architrave 8U|>|>orted h.A Hindu hrtickelH. There are clerestory 
windows above, and the lieight. is about 80 ft. to tlu' cciniice, 
which is decorated at intervalM wil h Jar^re projc(;tiMg head.s of 
elephants and sea monsters. . . . The consi raction is extremely 
massive, and even the exterior is still soiemn and imjiosing, 
though the two towers which originally crowned the choir and 
sucrariuni were long ago levelled with the roof of the nave.’ 

(Glose to this tcm)>le is the samed tank knoAvn as 
Manasi (Ganga, the ‘(Ganges’ supjiosed to have 
been called into existence by llie mere action of 
the Divine will {mCinasci). On one side of it. are 
two stately cenotaphs {chhat.tri) dedicated U* tlie 
memory of Kajas Kandlur Singh and Laludeva 
Singli of the .lat dynasty of Kharatpur, who died 
in J 8 ‘ 2 .‘G and 1825 respectively. A mile or so from 
tlie town is a third cenotaph in honour of Suraj 
Mai, founder of the family, who died in 1764. 
Close to the hill st.ands tlie village of Anyor, where 
are annually celebrated the Girirdjpuju, or adora¬ 
tion of the sacred hill, and iha A?ifiat:lii, or com¬ 
memoration of Kisna’s .sacrilii;e. Like most .sacred 
places in N. India, Gobardlian seems to have been 
tlie scene of Bnddliist worship. Outside the village 
stands a large statue of Kmidha, with an inscription 
of the lndo-S(;ytliian period. 

Lithratiirk. —F. S. Growse, Mathnra, a District Me7noirS, 
Allafiabtid, 1883, p. 299 ff. ; W. H. Sleeman, liarnhie.-: and 
liecollections, eti. V. A. Smith, l.oiuloii, 1898, 11 . i. IT. ; A. 
Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquit iex and Inxr.riptions, Nortk-WeM 
Frovincexaiiil Oudh, Allahabad, 1891, p. 100 f. ; A, Cunningham, 
Archaeological Report*, ix. 4k. W. CROOKE. 
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GOD. 


Philosophical.— See Theism. 

Primitive and Savage (A. Lang), p. 243. 
Arabian, pre-Islamic (D. S. Margoliouth), 
p. 247. 

Assyro-Babylonian (J. D. Prince), p. 250. 
Biblical and Christian (W. T. Davison), p. 252. 
Buddhist (A. S. Deden), p. 269. 

Celtic.— See Celts. 

Chinese (W. A. Counaby), p. 272. 

Christian. —See ‘r>ibli(;al and Christian.* 
Egfyptian (A. Wiedemann), p, 274. 

Greek (L. Campbell), p. 279. 

GOD (Primitive and Savage).—AVhether or not 
we may speak of the supreme, or at least superior, 
beings of savage and low barbaric religions as 
‘gods’ is a matter of tlie definition of ‘gods’ and 
of ‘religion.’ 'Po such superior beings in the be¬ 
liefs of Australian tribes, llowitt, in his Native 
Tribea of S.E. Australia (London, 19<l4), gave the 
name ‘ All-Father,’as they are usually spoken of 
its ‘ Father ours.’ He adds that (as the pre.sent 
writer had already pointed out in 'I'ke Making of 
Religion, London, 1898, pp. 20‘2-‘i0f) the terms 
‘sj)irit’ and ‘Great Spirit*^ aie not applicable to 
such beings in Australia; and this holds good in 
almost all savagci and lower barbaric religions. It 
would not be easy to find the Eternal spoken of as 
a ‘spirit’ in the Ilelna'W Scrijdures, amt there is 
nothing sjuritual in Homer’s coneeption of his 
(Jl^unpians. ’J’he term ‘spirit’ or ‘Great Spirit,’ 
in ai)plication to savage All-Fathers, or highly 
superior beings, is an error of Furope.an introduc¬ 
tion. It is inij)ortant to remember these facts, for 
current anthro])ologie.'il (heories usually explain 
the snjauior or supreme being of savage and other 
beliefs as merely the idtsa of ghost, or spirit, car¬ 
ried to tlie highesi, power. From (lie notion of 
ghosts, writes Im Thurn, ‘a belief has arisen, but 
very gradually, in higher siurits, and eventually in 
a I^ighest Spirit.’^ This is the current theory, 
held, with a variety of details, by Herbert Sj>encer, 
E, B. Tylor,‘‘‘ and their jiopnlar exponents. 

The idea of a supreme being is not of late apjiear- 
ance in culture, and is not a rellexion from bumaii 
kings. It is found among the demoiuatic tribes of 
Australia, who, at most, may have a ‘ bead-man ’ 
of the community, wliile the council of the mature 
men makes his po.sition more or less ‘constitu¬ 
tional.’ 'I’he All-lbitlier is not the giorilied ghost 
of such an one, for he was before Death, in the 
myths, entered the world ; and he still exists, usu¬ 
ally in a world of his own, above the sky. Again, 
he is very seldom, if ever, envisaged as a spirit. He 
is simply a being, a magnified undying man, wlio 
lived long on earth, and then went to liis own 
dace, whence he Avatches men and their conduet, 
nit seldom indeed takes any active part in their 
affairs. A good exanijde of such a being is Atnatu, 
recorded by Spencer-Gillen as believed in by the 
Kaitish tribe, in the precise centre of Australia. 

Atnatu waa prior to the ‘ Alcheringa ’ or age of begin- 

ninga of thinga. ‘ He arose up in the aky in the very far back 
aat. ... He made hiinaelf and gave himself his nan»e. . . . 
lie Bona he called Atnatu.' He e.vpelled from hia heaven a 
number of his sons who neglected his ‘sacred services'; and 
they came down to earth, to which Atnatu sent ‘everything 
which the blaok-fcllow has.’ He has wives, himself w'orks sacred 
services, rejoit’es in the noise of tlie sacred bull-roarer (r/.j;.), and 
punishes morUils if they do not soiiml the bull-roarer at initia¬ 
tion ceremonies. There is a legend tliat he once caught up a 
neophyte to heaven and ate him, but found him unpalatable. 
He is ‘a very great man, black,' and hia name is said to mean, 
‘without anus.'^ 

In this self-existing being, dAvelling above the 

> JA I xl. riSS'iJ 378. * /‘C 1871, li. 109. 

» spuijoor Gillen*'. 498f. 


Hebrew.—See ‘ Biblical and Cliii.stian.’ 
Hindu (A. S. Geden), p. 2S2. 

Iranian (K. Edwards), ]>. 290. 

Japanese (T. Hakada), p. 294. 

Jewish (A. E. Sueerin), j.. 293. 
Mithraic.—See M itukalsm. 

Muslim (E. Si i,E), p. g99. 

Roman.—Set' Loman KelkhgN. 

Slavic (L. Li’.der), j). 3o2. 

Teutonic (1^. Mogk), p. ;>02. 

Vedic.—See Vedic Religion 


lieavens, the father and benefactor of men, who 
are his di.sohcdient children cxjiclled from his 
al><>de, we recognize a familiar lignre in human 
ixdigion. Atnatu i.s said to (uirc only for the ritual, 
no(, the moral, as[)(a!t of c.onduct; the latter is 
mal.ter of concern to several All-l'athcrs amoni' 
the S.E. tribes of Australia. As a st;lf-cieatcii 
being (and, ofcour.se, he must have been in exist 
encc! before he could create liimself), Atdiatii is m> 
giorilied ghost of a dead man. 'J'he ‘ghost theory 
or ‘animisti<! theory’ of Spencer and I'ylo] breaks 
down when it encounters All-Fathers like Atnatu, 
and others more concerned than lie with human 
conduct and human fortunes both in this and in 
the future, life. It is plain that if these All-leathers 
.are also cre.ator.s, or inakms of tilings, as they usu¬ 
ally are, the very backward savage tribes wlio 
believe in tlnmi h.'ive, Avith no aid from ghosts, oj 
spirits of any sort, arrived at a belief not easily to be 
distinguished from a riule form of belief in a God, 
'I'he faith is touched Avitli puerile and nnseenily 
fables about tin; All-h'atlier when he is envisaged 
as, wlien on earth, a capricious and very skillosi 
hunter and magician. Bui. nobody denies that 
Zeus and Apollo are ‘gods’; yet mneli worse 
stories are told of them than of tlie hlack-felloAv’.'- 
AIl-Fatlier. 'I'lie myth about our Ford, in the old 
ballad. The Bitter Willow, is auotlier example ol 
the itluy of pojmlar imagination around One held 
sacred; and the A])ocry])hal Gospels are atso gei 
mane to the matter. 

As tlie idea of the All-Father is so obviously 
the, germ of, or a rough draft of, tin*, highest of 
religious eoncefit.ions, as the All-Fatlu'r is oflen 
eriiative and elhieal, ;ind as lie is no glorified gliost 
(though Spenecr-tJillen i;;ill Atnatu ‘a sj'irit in 
dividual’), anthropologists generally ignored him, 
until exam[)les ol the belief from most parts of 
the savage world were persistently tlinist on tlu'ii 
notice. When they diil see that some notice must 
he taken, they eitiier (1) souglit to discredit the 
evidence, a.s that of I'rt'jvuliced missionaries, or of 
casual uibscientiru^ laymen ; or (2) tried to exjilain 
away the uiiAvelcome appearance, as if the higher 
elements, at least in tlie eoueeption of the All- 
F.-ither, Avere borrowed from missionary teaching 
and the ide:is of (Christianity or Islam, Though, 
of course!, tlu'i'c arc insfanee.s of horrenving in re¬ 
ligion, the etlorts to pmve the A11-Father to Im' a 
‘ loan-god ’ have entirely failed. In tlie lirst place, 
the All-luithcr is in the esoteric fnil h of the men, 
in Australia, and it u.sed to he (h'atli to reveal him 
to the Avoimui and the iiniidti.dcd, wlio were not 
left thus uninstructed by missiomu y teachers ! 
Secondly, Howitt, in his Natine. 7'ri//es, combats 
the idea that the All-Father faith in tribes known 
to him was of FCuropean iiuiiortation. He himself 
knew nothing of its existence among the Kuniai 
and Yuin, till he was made free of their mysteries.* 
It folloAvs that squatters and otlier white men 
Avbo, without having been made tree of any tribal 
1 Op. at. 603 -W)(i. 
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mysteries, deny this article of native belief are 
negligible witnesses. 

The other side is taken by Frazer and Spencer 
(see Frazer, Totrmism and Kxofjayny, London, IblO, 
i. 145-153). Aft(!r giving the .siiiri of Iluwitt’s con¬ 
clusions, I'Vsiztn- quotes Sjaiiicer, the explorer of 
the Central and North (’ontral tribes: 

‘As to the, “ (fi:<covcTy’’ of a hijfh ethical religion amongst 
t.he lowest, saviigcs, there ia not, 1 arn cotn ineetl, aiiv such thing 
in Australia. The great dillieulty is that we have had statoinents 
made on the authority of men like Gaaon.’ 

Citson was a j)olice oflieer among the Dieri tribe 
on Ijake l']yre. He knew the natives well and 
knew their language, which scientific visitors to a 
tribe hardly ever do. He apoears to have confused 
a set of inythical heing.s, tlie Mura Mura^ with 
a single great being, Mura Mura. Howitt gives 
Kntr.hi as the Dieri equivalent of the S.E. All- 
h'ather. * Sj>enccr, after deserihiiig Gason as ‘ 
fectly incapable of dealing with matters such as 
these,’ goes on : 

‘In tlu: d;iys wlion the evidence of fconcerning) Baiame and 
Darannihm was collci'ted, the iinixirlanee of securing minute 
and flctiiih d iiiforinutioii was not realised, ncjr was it imagined 
that there were men witlioiitany so-called religious ideas,’while 
it was easy for ciisiial imiuirers lo he <leceived, or, rather, to 
deceive tliemselves.* 

Spencer inu.st have forgotten that the chief au¬ 
thority on Daraniulun is Howitt.® Howitt alsf» 
gave for other All-Fathers the information which 
he acquired after being initiated in the secret rites 
and doctrines of the Kurnai trihe,^ He was per¬ 
fectly aware of ‘ the imf)ortance of securing minute 
and detailed information,’ and wa.s, of course, 
the most eminent of Australian antliropologists. 
Spencer overlooks these circumstances. 

As to liaiame, the All-Father of the Kamilaroi, 
Euahlayi, and other tribes, the first author who is 
at all ciefinite is dames Manning, who, Avlien very 
young, was advised by the aged Goethe to look 
into Australian religion. He began his researches 
about 1833-1834, when missionaries had not arrived, 
Melbourne did not exist, and there were no churches 
near his station, though his chief nati\ e informant 
had gomi to church more than once from curiosity. 
Manning's notes were not written till 1844-1845. 
His fault is that by his Christian terminology he 
transforms Baiame (written ‘Boyrna’ by him) and 
his son, Grogorally, who brings the spirits of the 
dead before him, into very clo.se coniormity with 
the Father ami llie Son of Christian doctrine. He 
might have done as ninch, s}>eculatively, with Zeus 
and Apollo, His style does not invalidate the fact 
that as early a.s 1833 lie found Baiame as a supreme 
being, with a paradise into which he receives the 
anirits of the deserving dead. It has been said 
tnat W. Ilidley, twenty years later, invented the 
word Bauimc (from biai, ‘ to make’) as a name by 
which he might bring t he Kamilaroi to a knowledge 
of God, Ridley, in fact, only made an etymological 
guess at the tlerivation of Baiame, who, on all the 
evidence, did make or create tliing.s in general. 

Manning’s account, setting his phraseology n.side, 
is corroborated by Mr.s. Langloh Parker [The 
Euahlayi Trihe, London, 1905) in many particulars. 
Manning’s infoiinant, who was mucfi alarmed at 
his own temerity in revealing things hidden, re- 
fuse<l to repeat the hymn to Baiame which, so 
many years later, Mrs. Langloh Parker procured.® 
This lady, it is right to say, had read, ami .she 
drew the attention of the present writer to, Man¬ 
ning’s notes of 1844, which were published in 1882; 

i op. r.il. Sfl. From all timt the iiresont writer can lind, 
Kute.lii is her^^• set on loo a pedestal. 

'■* Ap. Frazer, Toti'miifin aud E.ioijaiup, i. 148. 

8 Naf. 4!'4 f., 528, bVi ; and JA / xiii. [1881H.^2ff., 

xiv. :t(n tT. 

Op. rit. 080; a much more copious account earlier in 

JAJ xiv. :toi ir. 

® Hec llowiit, for Manning, whose ‘Notes on the 

Al>origineH of New llnlland’ are in ./oiirn. and /'roc. nf the 
SiH-iidL' of yeto South WnleB. xvi. |18S‘2|. 


and one of her remarks as to the reason of the 
rarity of prayer among the Enalilayi may have 
been suggested to her mind by an oliservation of 
Mtinning’s black informant, d'he sceptical student 
will do well to comjiaro her book and hrs Atistralvtn 
Lcyendarif Talcs (London, 1897) with the published 
nobis of Manning. Howitt recognized in Baiame, 
under the Athanasian terminology of Manning, the 
biatures of several All-Fathers who have each a 
Son, or deputy, mainly concerned with patronizing 
the tribal rites and tlie sacred bull-roarer. Thus 
a being, benevolent, creative, and guardian of the 
souls of the hajipy dead, is, under variants of his 
name (Ikiyma, Byame, Byamce), attested in 1833, 
1855, and 1885-1895 by three witnesses, all very 
intimate with the Kamilaroi and Euahlayi tribes, 
and his lirst appearance is long prior to that of 
missionaries. Tlie informants of Manning and of 
Mrs. Langloh Parker took every precaution against 
being detected in revealing the tribal seo’et. Thus 
the evidence is not quite so had as Spencer supposes 
it to he. 

Ridley, in 1855, published Gurre Kamilaroiy a 
text-hook in Kamilaroi for native catechumens. 
In this he used Baiame as the translation of ‘the 
Eternal ’ of the DT, relying on the native accounts 
of the All-F'ather. ‘ Missionary evidence’ on this 
jtoint is commonly rejected by anthropologists, 
who themselves do not know the tribes and lan¬ 
guages of which the missionary is s])eaking. He 
is sii[»po.sed to be so piejudiced by belief in a once- 
revealed religion that he must distort the facts. 
That an anthropologist may he a little blind to 
what he does not wish to see (a.s when Spencer 
seems to he ignorant of Hewitt’s own evidence) 
is a proposition quite as tenable. Ridley is en¬ 
tirely corroborated by Mrs. Langloh Parker, in 
lier book on the Euaiilayi tribe of north-western 
New South Wales. She settled among the Euah¬ 
layi when the nearest missionary was a hundred 
miles distant. Slie took her information from the 
oldest men of the trihe, coinjiaring carefully the 
versions of various informants. To her, as we 
said, was communicated the hymn to Baiame, in 
a language no longer intelligible to her teachers. 
'I’he result was tliat, whereas she came to the 
Euahlayi as a believer in Herbert Spencer’s 
theory, she was obliged to yield to tlie evidence 
of facts. At funerals, and, as she was informed, 
at a certain jioint in the rites of initiation, the 
Euahlayi prayed to Baiame. She herself, of 
course, never was present at these ceremonies.^ 

In another region east of the Grey and Barrier 
Ranges, A. L. P. Cameron is our chief informant 
as to aggregates of very primitive trilies, the 
‘ nations ’ of the Itchuniundi, Karamundi, and Bar- 
kinji. In JAJ xiv. [1885] 344 11’. he gives a copious 
account of the All-Fathers of these tribes—Tha- 
tha-puli of the Wathi-Wathi, Tu-Iong of the Ta-ta 
tlii. One of them, like Baiame, is the Judge of the 
dead, wJio sends some to a region of Hre. Cameron 
susjiected here what Frazer calls ‘a ray of (iospel 
truth,’ ’ but, cross-examine as he would, could not 
lind that there was any basis for his suspicitm. 
A.s Cameron i.s the accepted authority for the 
toteniic in.stitutions of his remote and little knoAvn 
tribes,* he cannot easily be dismissed as ‘ perfectly 
incapable of dealing witli matters such as these.’ 
As to * the discovery of a high otliical religion ’ 
in Australia, a religion wliose chief being sanctions 
nnsellisfmess is not very low. Spencer, when he 
• Maret.t, in 3Ian, vii. 119071 2f., and lUf., has criticized the 
evidence on this point of prayer as ‘coloured,’ and apparently 
thinks that Mrs. Langloh I’arker’.s version is contaminated by 
that of Manning. For this reason the two reports ought to he 
compared. There is i>rohahly no other evidence in Australia 
for luayer to the All Father, though the Dieri pray for rain to 
heings i-alled Mura Mura. 

- Totem ism and Exogamy, i. 386, note 1, 

» Ib. 
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writes that ‘ it wjis not iniii;;ine(l that there wen 
men witliout any so-ealled relit^ious ideas,’ seeim 
unaware that this was jxuhaps the jirevalent 
opinion of anthropolo^nsts wiien Lord Avehiir\ 
wrote The. Orujin of Civilization (London, 1870), 
while E. IL Tyloi criticized that poi>ular view in 
Primitive Culture (do. 1871). 

It has been necessary to examine this instance 
of a great anthropologi.st’s inode of treating evi¬ 
dence in this matter—a mode sanctioned by Frazer, 
who then proceeds to quote E. M. Curr, in Tlie. 
Australian Rave (1886-7, i. 45), and his belief that 
the Blacks dress up what they have learned from 
missionaries ‘ with a view to please and surprise 
the Whit(i 8 .’^ Frazer neglects to inform his 
readers that Ilowitt [op. rit. 50^1-506) replied to 
and crushed Curr. First, Curr’s own book con¬ 
tained evidence of the beliefs which that author 
] ejected. Secondly, Ilowitt’s own friend.s, the 
Kurnai, were, to the best of his knowledge, un¬ 
taught by missionaries. Next, where missionaries 
have long been settled, as among the Dieri and 
the Southern Arunta, not tliC faintest ray of 
Gospel light was discovered by Spcncer-Gillcn 
among the Arunta, or by Ilowitt or his informants 
among the Dieri. Ilowitt found only a djcmon 
named Brewin among the Kurnai (see Kamilaroi 
and Kuimai, Melbourne, 1881) till he was initiated 
into their esoteric rites ami doctrines. His reply 
to Curr appears to have wholly esc'aped the notice 
of F'razer, who prints Curr’s atta<^k but does not 
notice Howitt’s defence. Frazer concludes, as 
regards the All-Father: 

‘ If the alwtract, idea of a powerful headnmri, kind to hia own 
people and tiTrihlc to tlmir foes, had bleudfMi witl» a belief in 
the immortality of the dead, it mi;'ht easily have onlminated 
in the worHtii|> of a tribal or national f^od.’ - 

But no evidence is quoted, and none is known to 
us, which suggetsts that the All-Father is ‘ terrilde 
to the foes ’ of any Australian tribe ; indeed, inter- 
trihal war is almost unknown. Belief in a future 
life, on the evidimce of Ilowitt, Mrs. Langloli 
Barker, Cameron, and others, has hlcnded with 
Indief in the All-Father. It is unfortunate that 
an analysis of anthro]M)logicaI objections, by the 
most distinguished authorities, to the idea of the 
All-Father must be ottered ; the value of the ob¬ 
jections is easily estiniattid when we remark on 
points not alluded to by the critics. 

H(»witt/ was by no means the hrst to bring the 
All-Father into full light, hut the great Geriiia)) 
ethnologist M^aitz (1866) had accepted the faith 
as unborrowed and genuine. In 1881, in his and 
Fison’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai, Ilowitt, still un¬ 
initiated, knew nothing of the belief. In 1884- 
1885 he wrote coj)iously and with some enthusiasm 
about it in the JAl. lie then siioke of the being 
as ‘ the Sujireme S})irit, who ujqxuirs to me to 
represent the defunct headman.’ In 1904 ILnvitt® 
renounced the i<l(‘a that the All-Father is a sj»irit, 
hut still regaided him as an idealization of a tribal 
‘ head-man,’ who had created the world or most of 
it, among other wonderful works, and whose very 
name was tabued among men on eartli except on 
the mo.st, sacred occasions. He ‘ can go anywhere 
and do anytliing.’ In the same work Ilowitt 
rather watered down his expressions of 1884-1885. 
He gave an account of such All-Fathers as he had 
heard of from the natives, from published Ijooks, 
and from correspondents ; and he endeavouretl to 
prove that the belief was a concomitant of social 
advance on the coast and in well-watered countries. 
Blit, in fact, he had recorded the belief among 
tribes with the simplest and most andiaic social 
organization, without kins locally associated (a 
result of tracing de.scent in the male line)—tribes 
with descent in the female line- and among tribes 
> Totemism an/1 Exogamy, i. 161. lb. 163. 
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as far from the sea and in condition- a- unfavour¬ 
able as the people.s of the Hailing Bivtu and its 
hinterland. Moreover, we have seen, on Spencer's 
evidence, Atnatu lloiirisliing in a tube of the arid 
and infertile centre. Again, no A11-Father belief 
was discovered by Spencer-Gillen in the Arunta 
nation, in the northern trihe.s of the most ad¬ 
vanced social organization, or on the coasts of the 
North. Thins it is imjaissihle to make out that 
the All-Father was a concomitant of advance in 
social organization, or a belief propagated by sea- 
winds and plentiful rain. 

Howitt (/or. vit.) admitted that the All-Father 
‘ is evidi-ntly everlaKl,itl^r, lor h»‘ exislcd from the hetfinninfr of 
all Ihiiijfs, and he still lives. Hut in bein;,' so ' (in beijii,^ from 
the be),onninff and still living;), ‘ he i.s inerel_\ in tliat sl.iU' in 
w'hieh. these fthnri(fines believe, every one would lie if not 
prematurely killed by evil magic;.' 

Men can he killed ; not so the All - Father, who 
i.s thus no ordinary man, and who was lieforc 
Death entered the world. I’hese arc not strong 
argnnient.s of Howitt. ‘ In this being, although 
supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature ’ 
—in a benevolent and everlasting creator, in 
several cases the disjicn.ser of reward and penalty 
in the future life I ilowitt was exigeani in his 
iileas of what ‘a divine nature’ ought to 1 h:. 
Again, the All-F’ather is only ‘imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities which are, according Li 
their (the natives’] standard, virtues worthy of 
being imitated.’ But no moral conception ol' the 
Deity can possibly transcend the believers’ ideal 
of moral excedlerute ; and the gods of Homer and 
Hesiod and Bindar fell very far ami frequently 
below their ideal of moral excellence. At tins rate 
tliere can exist no being in human faith who has 
‘ a trace of a divine nature.’ 

Howitt, observing that sacrifice is not ottered, nor 
(except in vciw rare cases not recorded liy liim) 
prayer addre.ssed to the All-Father, wrofe ; ‘ It 
cjinnot he alleged that these aborigines have con¬ 
sciously any form of religion.’ It is, perhajis, no 
form of religion to belic've that an everlastii»g, 
heiievoleiit, and creative Being W'atches over and 
aiqirovi's of liiiman virtues. Howitt appears to 
have held that, where tliere is im woisldp, there 
is no religion. Yet he had described the worship 
of Daraniulun, if ‘ dfinces round the [liisj figure of 
cl.ay and the invoealing of his name by the medi¬ 
cine-men ’ are worship. What are they if they are 
not wor.shiji? lloxvilt ended by saying that ‘such 
a change a.M a recognised religion ’ would have been 
brought about, if ever, by these niedicine-rnen. 
By ‘a recognised religion,’ he ajipears to have 
meant what Ac recognized as religion—belief -plus 
prayer juid sacrilice.' Meanwhile, whoever Hunks 
that belief in the kind of Being descrilit'd, plus 
moral olicdicnee, and dances and invocations ol 
the sacreil Name of the Being, does constitute 
religion has Howitt’s high authority for liolding 
that in Australia there was a religion, unhor 
rowed and sjiont.aneoiis—ami highly unwelcome 
to anf.liropologists in general. 

Not all anthropologists are so bard of lielief. 
Van (iennep (whom nobody can call a vUrical) 
accepts the evidence for Baianie as more than a 
tril);i,l deity. Dnscientilie, of course, is the o]iinion 
of Kidley that the belief in Baianie, for example, 
was a lingering gleam of ‘ the true light,’ namely, 
of some supernormal revelation to mankind. \V<' 
have to do with facts and evidence, and Kidley's 
remark is no part of his evidence, but a statement 
of his theory. The current anthropological theory 
is that if, after all, we must a(ee}it tne evidence 
as to the ‘ powerful licadnian ’ of a people above 
the sky, that belief is the result of comjiaratively 
ailvanced eultrire in favoured regions, where the 
relative easiness of obtaining food gives leisure fo’ 

1 Sat. Trihfjg. 600. 606 f 
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religious speculation. Yet few rej-Mons are l(;.s.s 
favoured tliaii l lu! steppes where the Kaitish, with 
llieir self-existent iierievnlent Atnatu, hunt very 
small deer. 'I'heir neij^hhours, tl»e Arunta, have 
no hint of an Atnatu, h\it then, in hh'azer's words, 
they have a, ‘ tlifory <»f remearnation . . . obviously 
ineonipatihh^ witli a dei/ieatiou of the aticestrai 
.Spirits. , . riiey also ]ia\'e a theory of evolu¬ 

tion of speei(;H, human and other, in a marine 
environment, so that they cannot cf)nceive of a 
creator or maka r. 'I'he tln-ory, ;;ra/itirjg the 
):)reTnisse.s, is elalxtratf! .miuI ingenious, and excludes 
tlje ideas of a (iod and a future life, not (.(‘irene. 
'I’o work out this theory, jiien, we might think, 
need all fios.^ihle ad vaiitages, hut I lie roggon of I,lie 
Arujita is as arid, ex<‘ept <lunng tlie .se.ason ot lain, 
as tliat of I lie Kaitisli. 

Meanwhile, it may as easily he argued (hat the 
Arnnta once held tiie All-hatlier helmf, and lost 
it, under the adv.am'e of (laar animistie n.nd 
evolutionary speeulalaons, as that they never luul 
it. 'i'lie usual All-l'ather has his suhoidinate, 
Hometime.s his Son, who manages tlie iuitialory 
rite.s, and is the patron or lirst maker of t,he hull- 
roarer. 'I’hi.s Huhordinate is a hogey, known, unlike 
the A11-I'dither, to tin* woimm aiul ehildien. The 
Arunta liave liiin, under tlu! mune of Twanyirika; 
lie is also known to the Uiimatjera.'-' Tlu* kaitish 
have his eounteijiait. d’he Arunta may have 
retaineal, as a hogey to scare t he women, the deputy 
or Huhordinate <d' an All-J'dither, while ilroj'ping 
that pimsomige. Among the Arunta, (iiiJmi, 
Spene.cr's e.ollahoralor, disiajvered * a great, sky¬ 
dwelling Being, ‘the great lilt luianaof the heavmis,’ 
We hear from (jillen nothing of his fnnetions 
except (hat the spirits ((f f,ho (hiad ase<*rid to him 
and by him arc cast into the sea, whence they are 
re.semal by two minor IJlthaana and theneelorth 
live, ‘with the lesser IJltliaana.’ In all prohahilit.y 
thi.s Ixjing was discovered in a southern hra.m:h ol 
the Arunta not visited by Spencer ami (lillen while 
eollecting materials for their great hook. Again, 
in a southern port ion of the Arunta, (k Strehlow, 
intimately familiar with the Arunta language, 
finds a great sky-dwelling Being named AItjira 
Mara (AItjira the (food), who is not said to have 
made auyt hing or to take an interest in mankind. 
The neigiihouring tribe, the Boritja,, have a similnr 
being, Tukura, indin'erent except as to rites.'* 

These iieojdes all have forms of the gemwal 
Arunta theory of evolution and migratory spirit- 
germs horn as men and woimm. It is more probable 
tfiat, under stress of (Ids philosophy, they have lei 
their great sky-dwelling Being; slip into the haek- 
groimd, tliough ‘good,’ than that tiiey have in- 
yented him for no reason, as lie does not exjdaiii 
( he world, and i.s not the creator or cause of any¬ 
thing. Spencer’s section of the Arunta have ent irely 
lost the ulea of this Being; their iieiglihouns, the 
Kaitish, retain Atnatu, who is heiievolent but 
takes no intere.st in human conduct except in 
in.atters of ritual; while in sevmal S.lk (rilais the 
creative lleing sanctions morality. Either the 
S.E. trilios began with a sky-<l wtdling Being 
destitute of rmson iVv!rc, and j)rogre.s.MiveJy clothed 
him wdth his creative, heiievolent, and moral 
attributes, while the Kaitish (though sharing 
Arunta evolutionary ideas) worked him up into 
.\tnatu, and the Southern Arunta and J.oritja are 
just heginiiing to sketch an otiose hut good Tnkura 
Mura; or, on the other hand, all the tribes 
mentioned began with a Being who has a raison 
(I'Hrc, as a maker, father, judge, and friend ; and 
his attributes, under the inlluence of tlie evolu- 

• TotnnLvn and Exogamy^ i. 163. 
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tionary theory, have dropl'cd gradually away, 
Icaviii'- Atmitu careless of iiuimiii morality, and 
the (Teat Bllhaana, Tukura, and the rest otiose 
and negligiliie. 

If tlie A11-Bather belief, among savages, were 
the latest result of huimiu sjteeulafion, we should 
expect it to he tlie most prominent ami jtowerhil. 
J'ai from being jirominent, it is, m Australia, an 
e.soterie belief, cmiciaiied from w'omeii, young hoy-s, 
and iminitiated w liitc men. Among other people.s, 
fincestor vvorshipjims am] jiolytheist.s, .saciihce and 
service to ghosts and gods are Jiiglily conspicuous, 
while the creative lieing receive.s no sacriliite, or 
hut ‘stinted sizings,’ and, often, is only the shadow 
of a name, lie i.s, tlierefore, not the Jate.st and 
hngdilivst lignre evolved by .^peenhitiim, hut pre- 
(dsely the rever.se. 

It. has been nec.es.sary to enter miimtely into the 
nature of our evidence for a crealive and moral 
All-Eath(U' in Australia, heeaiisu, as tlie natives 
an* on the lowest grade ol eulture, as ‘ in their 
archaic forms of sueiefy and modes of tliought we 
seem to toueli the lartluad jiast, the most rudi- 
mentar}’’ stage of human lile now open to tdiserva- 
tion on the globe’ (to (|uote Brazer ‘), it is impm tant 
to prove that tliey ])Oss(‘ss in many tribes the All 
Bather belief—-a lielief not based on Animism oi 
ghosts, for the.se they do not adore, though in a 
few tribes some slight provision i.s made for the 
needs of the dejiartiul. 

Many tribes, espe<;ially tliose of the north and 
centre, also believe, like almost all savages, in 
a jiie human, powerful, and magieal race—tlie 
Aleheringa folk of the Arunta, the Mura-Mura 
of the Dieri. 'I'lie Mura-Mura live in the sky, 
and the Dieri <-al] on them, adding magical 
services, to make rain.* Tliis is a form of religimi, 
of jirayer to supmhuman yiersonal powers, (km 
eerning sucli pre-human a,ml sujierhurnan beings, 
as the introducers of sacred rites, many tales are 
t(dd, and the pantomimic dances often dramatically 
reiu<‘sent their adventures. One tale is that of the 
search by a wife for the manghsl remains of her 
husband. It Ls clear that sueli beings eiosely 
resemble Osiris, Demetcr, and Zeus in low myths, 
and other deities of ancient polytheisms, whose 
adv(mtuie.s on earth were representi'd in tlie 
Mysteries of Demeter, Zagreus, and other Orm'k 
divinities. It is thu.s apparent that human religion 
could develop oii three main lines: (1) that of 
ghost jiroiuiiation ; (2) that of propitiation (d 
these grtN'il pre-human beings (both lines leading 
to polytheism); or (d) that of tlie All-B'atliei 
faiMi which, if steadily pursued, would tend to 
inonolheisin. 

lint the result of examination of the religions ot 
the lower races yiroves that tlie aeeessihility to 
prayers and gifts, on the jiart, of friendly ghosts 
and of gods, whether of animist ie or of ‘ Alehering- 
esijue’ origin, i-aiises such beings to he souglit 
after, with .saeriliee and prayer, while the All 
Bather, remote and in need of nothing that men 
can give, (Iwiiidh's to a mere name, and is, at least , 
rarely propil iated by saeriliee. The chief, if not 
the only, execjilion to this neglect is in the case of 
Israel, whose i.ro])het.s .stre.nuously kept alive the 
idea of a supreme and ethical Creator, Judgt*, 
and Bather. How deeply the Cheator may fall 
from jihiee and jiow'cr is illustrated in the ease ot 
tlie Melane.sian Massim of British ISew Guinea, 
among whom ‘ no cult of a sniieiior being nor ol 
the heavenly hodie.s could be discovered,’ and there 
was but a faint hint of juopitiatory relations wdtli 
sjiirits of the dead." And yet, in sjiite of all 
llii.s, the idea of a creative Being 'was perfeetlx 

> 'I'oU’inism and E. 'Hjamy, i. 91.. 
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familiar. He was a ^reat snake, (ianiboi, and had 
regulated human suciety as llaiajue did; ‘ l)e 
separated mankind into’ exogamous ‘elans and 
named them,’ giving tlic marriage rules. He ‘ ma»l(* 
UB,’ said the native informants, ‘the beasts, earth, 
and we know not wliat other things.’^ His 
marriage law's are now’ ilecaying, but still retain 
Borne force. 

In Fiji [fi-v.) w’e find, among a crowd of polythe¬ 
istic gods, the same eoncejdion. 'I'he creative 
being is Nd(;ngei (Williatns) or Degei (l<'i.s<ui). H(! 

is (H)nt eiv('(l uf as a serpent or .as a bo«ly of stone 
with a serjamt’s liead. In a hymn''^ Ndengei is 
rcijuesented as saying; ‘We imuie men, )»lae(*d 
tlicm on (iartli, and yet they Bhare to us only (he 
under shell.’ ]S(leng<!i has .s(;arcely a temple, hut 
prayers used to be made to him thr<mgh the 
imaliation of two of hi.s son.s, and there wa.s a 
tradition that of old bo received much sacrilice.^ 
He .sendis r.ain on earth. Here the gradual m'gh^ct 
of tlje (!reative lieing is historically }>roved, and it 
is not unieasonahle to Ruppose that <i!jirai)oi was 
lionoured b}’ the ane.estors of the Mas.sim. 

Am<mg t lu- nmncrotis w'orahijtped gods and ghosts 
of tlie liagamla,, an agricultural and monarchic 
peojde of Fganda, Mukasa held the highest rank, 
as a henign god of plenty, who refus<Ml human 
Bacrilices. ‘ It seems to be almoBt certain tlnit he 
was a liurnan being,’ says Kose.oe.* On the (dJier 
hand, ‘the (h(»ator,’ katonda, ‘received little 
honour or attention.’ He ‘ was spoken of a.s “the 
father <»f the gods,” beeau.se he had ereat(al all 
things, hnt not much w’as known alH)ut him.’ 
Cattle were oeeasionally sa<Tiliced to him, hut 
usually tliey wert* ailow'e.d to roam about Ids 
ttymenos.^ (Irxls wlm ‘had been human lieings’ 
w ere more syjii omI hetie and easily entreated, like 
Saints in jHipular IJomun Catholicism. A man 
or worn,an mny ])r;i,y for tlie interec.ssion of the 
blessed .lejinne d’^Vre, w hose <’harae.(,er is bo sym- 
j)jLthelie, wiio i.s .s(» near to our idea of the tend(;r 
and tr\ie. 

The processeR of (hwiation from the Alb Father 
are perfectly intelligible and naturally human. 
’I’he more Anindsm in religion, the more appe.al 
to kindly Hj)irits of men, the le.ss th(;i,s)i)—such 
is the ohviou.H temdeney; Israel, so immrions 
(as far as our eviflen<;e goes) concendiig the dead 
and tlieir ju’opitiation, was the more free to e,on- 
(^entrate ellort on the w'orshij) of the ITermil. (>n 
t.hi.s view of tlie ease many ])e()j>les, if not all 
(which, of course, cannot he proved), hail the 
oj)])ortnnity of elevnting their religion from such 
a faith as that in Ihiiame tcovards rmuiot ludsm. 
‘Hut their foolish heart Avas darkened' (Ho 1-H; 
and animal-worsliiji may he, in some places, a 
result of totemisni. Dmlei the All-F;ilher belief, 
in Australia, human sacrihees and other abomina- 
tifins of the higher barbarism, and even of Creek 
and Ivoman religion, if many legends speak true, 
are, of course, impossihle, as nothing is given to 
ilie All-Father. He is not localized, and has 
neither temples nor favoured seats, for his peojde 
have no hoiise.s. There is no ‘ prie.stiTaft,’ hir the 
medieine-men have not develoiied into priests. 

'I’he present waiter’s Making of RvUgion {London, 
1898) gives an account of tlie .superior beings of 
the religion of low’ races, and of the survival of 
All-Fatliers ami creators, usually neglei-ted, in the 
polytheistic and animislic reiigions of peo))lca 
much more advanced. 'I'lius Hushman 

w’ho ‘ had never before seen awhile excejit light ing,’ 
gave Orpen (not a niissionary) an account <if ('agoi ; 
‘He made all things and we pray to him’; ‘more 
was known by the initiated.’ “ For the Andamanese 
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we have Man’s aceountof their AII-Fat her, Fuluga 
hut A. R. Brown ha.s recently impngned tlii.s \\<»rk 
of Man, on the ground of his ow n recmit researches 
in the Aiidamane.se Islands.* Hiown w.is an 
imjuiring visitor from (himhridge ; Man, w ho was 
not a missionary, knew’ the language of the ])e()itle 
and sojourned among them for ideven years. He 
found Fuluga an unhorn creator who read the 
he.arts of men. For traces of a Creator even among 
the Zulus, ghost-worshijiiiers, see ‘Soutli xXfricaii 
Heliglon ’ in the jnesent w riter's 'Magic and lic- 
/h/< on (London, F.iOl). Tlie ('i cator ot tlu^Dinkas 
(f/.c.) of the Cpjier Nile has for him the e\'idence 
of an ancient nat i ve liy 111 !),“ l‘'t>r A frit an tendencieR 
t<i monotheism, visilde heneath their fetishisms, 
Wait/ i.s still wortli consulting, though he Avrote 
lilty years ago.'* For ahumlant mw evidence 
the later volinuc.s of t.hc JUAf and hooks on 
the Masai, w ith M. H. King’sley's avoi ks, may he 
eonsuUed- For Alione, the Supreme Leingof the 
natives of Virginia, see Jl'istor'ie of Trarailr into 
Virginia Britannia, b}’ William tStrachey, who 
studied the Indians in It>!i)-1G12, and wrote in 
1(512. For the Fawnee 'I’i-ra-Ava, Maker and Judge, 
.see C. H. Criuneirs Blackfaut Jjodge Talcs and 
Pawnee Ife/ro Stoi'ics {'Sew \'ork. IS'.lg, ISSh). For 
(he Ztiui self-existing creator, see Cushing, IS 
lililCW (189G), 5525tb Mudi evidence is contained 
ill Schmidt’s art, ‘ L’Origine de I’idtu* de Dieu ’ 
in Ant/rropos, iii, [1908]IL For a Supreme Htdiig 
among the tribes of higher and loAver culture in 
Sarawak, see Hose-MeDougall, JAl xxxi. | IlHllJ 
!7.8-2L‘L Avit.h a discussion in Man, ii. ( I902J 85. 
87, 107. For the All-Father of the bans, see 
Allegret, liUli, Sept.-0(‘t. 1904. 

Specul.'ition u,s to the origin of the belief in such 
beings as Ave have been di.scnssing is, of course, 
jmrely conjeadural. Marett'’ suggests that they 
are jiei'Bonilieations of the hull-ioarer used at. ril.e.s 
of initiation. Hut, as they are oftou found in 
regions where the hnll-roar«!r i.s unknown, and ns 
t he bull-roarer is found where such beings are said 
to lie unheard of, the value of the theory i.s noi 
great. If we admit it, avi* must go on to ask why 
men gave to a jiersoriilii'd jtiece of w’ood ( he attri 
butos of Haiame, Ifaramulun, and Atnatu. 'J'h' 
same remark ajijilies to HoAvitt’s theory that these 
heing'sare iilealized tribal head-rnmi. Why .should 
an ideal head-man be an everlasting (h eat.oj ' 
I'iven the Altjira Mara of t he Aninlu is ngamhn 
knla (Spencer’s ungarahikula), ‘eternal’ or ‘sel. 
existing.’ See also artt. on MciNothki.sm, Ri 
M r; I ON, etc. 

1 .iTKiiATi'KH. — Thi» liuB iiidicalod in the c/AiirHe of Uir 

article. A. I/A NO. 

GOD (Arabian, pre-T.slamic).— 1. Sources, —Al- 
tluiugh numerous treatisiis were eomposed by 
Muslim author.s liearing on the early religion of 
their country, it w'as not in t limr jiower t.o lurnisli 
mmdi information on tlie siihjis-t ; for no v\ritlen 
manuals liad survived from jnc-1slamic times, and 
lim ing ( he first century oi Islam the \ t ry memory 
ot the. earlier euiMlition was detest,e.d. ( bily ciiougli 
then Avas retainetl (0 c.xjilaiu certain allusions in 
Ihet^ur’an or tlie Ihojihet’s hiograjihy; and even 
t his is vague and eonl radiclory. rhe.se aiil htirs, 
moreover, naturally regardtal the (Qur anic treat¬ 
ment of the matter as aut horitative ; hut , since the 
attctiimts of Jutlaisin and Christianity givtm in 
that Avurk are Aveli known to he gross travesties 
of those systems, avc ha\(' no guarantee that its 
treatment of Arabian jiaganism is any fairer or 
more intelligent. At mo,st we may a.ssume that 

> ./.4/ xii. [is.s.-i] i.'ieff. 2 >/rtn, X. fimo) ;{3. 
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the religious terms employed hy the Qur’an in 
connexion with pagatiiHin were understood by tlie 
Meccans, and that the latter were familiar with 
tlie concepts for m hieh they stand. But we cannot 
trust the stateiiienl of their esse by a bitter and 
passionate enemy. 'J’he soiu ees u hence the meagre 
information thus obtained can be supplemented 
are, in the hrst place, inscriptions discovere«l in 
N. and S. Arabia, which from the nature of tlie 
case mainly add to our store of rninies; in tlie 
.s<*cond pl.'ice, occasional stalcfneiits by (Ireek 
authors ; one of these, Uranius, a<;tually com¬ 
piled a tie<'itise on Araliian aflairs, several frag¬ 
ments of which are preserved by Stephanus 
Byzantinus. 

2. Names for ‘God.’—The w'ord ildh (identical 
with the (Uoak of dob) is bnirni in inscrijitions 
belonging to various Arabian coinmunitie.s, and is 
used by the (Qur’an ns a common noun— e.g., ‘the 
ildh of Mose.s’ (xl. 39); ‘I know of no ildh of 
yours .save me ’ (xxviii. 38). A form Idh is quoted 
from an early poet. (Baidawi, ed. Fleisclnu, laupzig, 
1846-48, i. 4, line 25), but this may be evolved from 
al-ldh, ‘the go<l,’ where the elision of the t is in 
accordance with Arabic; morphology. Jldh ap[>e.ars 
from its form to be originally a plural, and, indeed, 
of the earlier Semitic il (lleb. el), on the analogy 
of shijah from sliof-dt, ‘lip’ (where the at is a 
feminine attix). Of ildh itself the Biblical ilohim 
is a further jilural, of which, curiously, there ap¬ 
pears to he a tra(;e in the Araliie vocative oi Alldh, 
viz. illdhuinnuf, w'hit;li the native grammarians limi 
the greatest dilliimlty in exjilaining. 'I'he employ¬ 
ment of a foreign word as vocative in au(;h a case 
could be paralleled. The verb derived from ildh, 

‘ to god,’ means ‘ to take refuge with ’ ; cf. ‘ I took 
refuge with it (IfKilltihfu ilaihd), whereas had I 
lied from it’ {QfU al-Quldh oi Abu Talil> al-M.akki, 
A.H. 1310, i. lo7). On the other hand, some think 
that the verb means ‘to serve.’ The feminine of 
ildh, viz. ildluih, is said to mean ‘ the sun,’ just as 
Herodotus .speaks of the sun as ‘ this god.’ 

A t^ur’anic equivalent of ildh appears to lx; 

‘great one,’ ‘lord’; in the singular it is always 
annexed (‘my rahb,' ‘your rab(>,' etc.), but it is 
used absolutely in the plural ; ‘ they have taken 
their doctors and their monks as arhdb besides 
Allah, whereas they were commanded to Avorship 
one ildh, than whom there is no other ildh' (ix. 31). 
I’rohably this w’ord is taken over from dews or 
(diristians, as it occurs in the llivine name rabb 
al-dlrtnu7i, ‘lord of the worlds,’ which corresponds 
to ribhbnb shrl 'blmn in the Jewish tradition, 
riie atljective rabb meaning ‘ great’ is not used in 
Arabic. 

'I'lie use of the form Alldh for ‘God,’ imitated in 
(.'hristian Arabic hy al-Uabb, ‘Lord,’may be T>re- 
Islamic, and the title may have been applied in 
various communities to their chief ubj»u;lof worship, 
but the matter is not free from dilhculty. The 
identification of the Alldh of the Meccans with 
t he Alldlid of the Syrian Christians may have be(;n 
opportunist, like St. Paul’s intcrjjretation of the 
Athenian ‘unknown God’ (Ac 17^); i.e., there may 
have been a deity worshipped at Mecca called Allah, 
as is attested by the uniform Islamic tradition, W'hich 
even gives the Prophet a father named after that 
deity ('Alxlallah), and states that the Meccans were 
generally known as Allah’s family ; and of such a 
<ieity there are epigraphic traces. On the other 
hand, the polemic; of the Qur’an assumes that the 
Meccans regarded Allah as the (Jrciator, and theo- 
r(;tically made their other deities subservient to 
liim, though in practi(;e they gave the others 
greater honour. If this could be accepted, it 
would strongly favour the Prophet’s theory of an 
oj iginal Ar.abian or, at least, Meccan monotheism, 
which seems to l)e historical!}' excluded. Further, 


there is evidence showing iliat at one period m his 
career he wished to abandon the name Alldh foi 
another. On the whole, some modilication of the 
first suggestion seems the most plausible theory. 
It is a point which Isl.am shares with Christianity, 
that the l>eity is regularly called only by a ge¬ 
neric name witli the article or its equivalent; the 
probability is, then, that the identilication of the 
object of monotheistic worshin with the Meccan 
god Allah was at lirst avoided by the Piojihet, but 
afterwards welcomed. It may be observed that 
the retention of the article in the vocative (yd 
Alldh) indicates that this form w as used as a proper 
name at an early [)eriod. And the same seems to 
be evinced by the employment of a particular 
prc[)osition in the sense of ‘ by ’ before this rvord 
only in oaths. It would also seem that the verb 
aid, ‘ to swear’ (lleb. dldh), was an early derivative ; 
and the same may be the case with the old word 
ill, said to mean ‘covenant.’ 

The e[>igrajdiic traces of the name are to be 
I found in the Safaitic inscriptions, wherein a form 
which, it seems, should he identified with the 
Allah of the Qur’an is found live times, but regu¬ 
larly preceded by the II of the vocative, e.g. 
Mllj/, ‘so, O Allah,’ whence it is not possible 
to state w'ith precision how' the Safaites wrote the 
name when used wit hout prefix. The feminine is 
similarly w'ritten F ll L I', inter ju eted ‘ so, O A Hat ’; 
but this formula is sometimes Avritten FHALT, 
Avhich is aomcAvliat neanu to the ordinary Arabic 
orthograpliy. 'I’lic name is clearly that of n par¬ 
ticular god, and not ajiplied to gods in general. 
In the .same inscriptions the old word %l survives 
in proper names (see ii. Dussaud, Les Arabes tn 
Syric avanl VIslam, I’aris, 1997). 

From the use of ildhah for the sun there comes 
a verb Idha, ‘ to shine,’ specially used of the 
mirage. 

In S. Arabian ins{;ri])tions the name shayyini, 

‘ patron,’often aj)pear.s. With this we may (;om- 
pare the use of icakll, ‘ trustee,’ wdiich is often 
apjdieil in the (Qur'an to God. 

A name Avhich ligurcs in parts of the Qur’an, 
al-Uahmdn, ‘the I^lerciful ’ (w'here the w'ord at¬ 
tached to the article i.s Heb. or Aram.), is said to 
have Ixicn abandoned because certain impostors 
ad<q)t<Ml it in the sen.se of Messiah. It is found a.s 
an epithet of deities in pagan Aramaic imseriptions. 
In tlie common Lshamic formula called the bis- 
milldh (g.v.), Ave find it Avedged betAveen the name 
Alldh, which Ava.s finally adopted, and an Arabic 
translation al-Iiahlin, ‘the merciful,’ to jirevent 
misuse. 

Nature.—Herodotus, the earliest authority on 
thi.s suhjc(;t, .say.s the Arabs believ'e only in Dionysus 
and the Qinaui of Heaven, calling the former Orotal, 
tlie latter Alilat (iii. 8) or Alitta (i. 131). Alilat is 
clearly identical Avith Al-Lat, a goddess mentioned 
in the Qur’an (liii. 19 ; see, further, EliK i. 661“). 
Orotal is a puzzle, hitherto un.solved. What 
Herodotus imjilied i.s that the Arabs assigned to 
these beings functions corresponding to those of 
the Greek god and goddess—those of Diony.sus 
lieing AV(;11 knoAvn. Noav, it seems certain that 
even witli the Greeks such assigning of functions 
Avas a late ilevelopment, ascribed by Herodotus 
himself to Homer and Hesiod ; the Arabian gods 
Avere all tribal or loital, and gave the tribe what¬ 
ever it Avanted. Some other names are found in 
Greek authors Avhich admit of identification— e.g., 
Koze, an Edoinitie god Avho had [uicsts (Jos. Ajit. 
XV. vii, 9 ; and cf. art. Edomitk.s, § 2 {«)), whose 
name appears in the phrase qaus Qiizah, ‘ the 
rainhoAv ’ ; Dysares (Stephanus Byzantinus, 106, 
23), in Arabic Dhu Shard, ‘owner of Shara,’ a 
place famed for its lions. The Qur’an mentions in 
one ver.se (liii. 19) as a trinity ‘ Al Lat, Al-'Uzzft, 
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and Manat the third, tlie other’; and many more 
such names liave been collected. Al-'Uzza, accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Ishaq (t A.n. 150 [a.d. 767}), was a house 
{bait) honoured by certain tribe.s of Quraish, which 
Waqidi improves into an imatje {^anam), out of 
which, when it was destroyed, a naked Abyssinian 
woman (the goddess herself) tried to depart, but 
her captor slew her (Tabari, i. 1648 ; see, furtlier, 
EHE i. 660''). The diflerence between these 
narratives illustrates the dithculty wliich even the 
first Islamic historians had in accommodating their 
minds to earlier religious theories. 

The god of the Meccans seems similarly to have 
been a ‘ house ; their festival was ‘ the Keast of 
the House ’ {hajjat al-hait ; cf. hag JH VII, Lv ‘ 2 :F-'). 
In the Qur’an the word ‘house’ is used in some 
special theological sense wluue this jihrase occur.s, 
and we are told that the first ‘house establisluid 
for mankind is that in liakka, for a blessing and 
guidance to the worlds’ (iii. DO): possil)ly this 
hist phrase moans ‘a model for all others’; ‘it 
contains,’ the text continues, ‘manifjjst .signs,— 
Abraham’.s station ; and whoever ent.ers in is 
secure. ’ The house here seems to nie.au * consecrated 
ground,’ thouLdi elsewhere the building called 
Iva’ba is clearly meant. Ajtjiareritly, then, in the 
case of the local cults there; was tlie confusion 
betAvecn the soil, the god who dwelt there, arni 
something that marked it w hich is found in river- 
worships. 'riie polemic of the Qur’an is not directed 
against sanctuaries, but against certain objects 
called sometimes asndm, apparently meaning 
‘images,’ such as w’ere w'orshij>p(Hl by Abraham’s 
father and his conijtatriots, and which Abraham 
knocked dow n, mo(;kingIy a.scril)ing tlie act to the 
greatest of them (xxvi. 71, xxi. 64). Clearly these 
were thought of as hearing some re 8 emblan(;e to 
human shape; each time Muhammad, before his 
call, aj)j)j()aclu;d a certain sari,am, a tall white man 
would apjtear and Idd him stand aside (Dalail al- 
nubmvwah, llaidarahiid, 11524, p, 511); probably (if 
this story he old) the, apparition was an angel 
rather than the god. Other old names for idol.s 
are nusuh and wathan (j)lur, authdv). The former 
were ])erhaps Hat stones rather than iniagtjs, since 
we read of animals being slaughtered upon them 
(ib.). '[’he- latter is p(;rhaj)s to he id(*ntilie<l witli 

the Ileb. w'ord for ‘ old ’ [ydsluln), and may, from 
the context in which it is used (e.g. {,)ur’an xxii. 
31, ‘avoid tin; ahomination of tlio autfutnl), he a 
term of aluisc. Similar ap])ellati(>us occurring in 
the Qur’an are idghut, evidently th<; Jewish Ui vt, 
‘error,’ used in the Targum for ‘idol,’ and jibl, 
possibl y tin* yXcTrrd of the LXX. 

Tlie proiie.r names of these deities tell us little of 
their character. Al-'Uzza means merely ‘tlie 
mightiest’ (feminine), and rcBemhlas al-'Aziz, ‘the 
mighty,’ a name or epithet of Allah. Al-Tat 
appears to be the feminine of Alldli, meaning ‘ the 
goddess.’ Manat seems to be identical with 
mnniyyah, ‘fate.’ A list given in Quran Ixxi. 
‘22, 23 has the same amount of lucidity ; Wadd 
(‘love’), Suwd (‘prurience’?), (‘helper’), 

Yn'uq {‘hinderer’), Nasr (‘vulture’). This last 
name is suggestive of zoolatry, of which otherwise 
Arabian paganism shows a few traces ; some other 
names ap[»car to be abstract, e.g. I-‘iaf, ‘melancholy’; 
or indicative of a quality, e.g. A<( ilah, ‘a giver’ 
(fem. ). (’ertain others (collected in the Mnkhassas, 
Cairo, A.II. 1320, x. 104) are obscure. A Sabieaii 
deity to whom many tablets are dedicated, II- 
Maqqih, means probably ‘answering god.’ The 
Qnr’anic description of these deities as ‘names 
coined by your fathers’ appears to be near the 
truth; they were mainly predicates without 
subjects. 

4. Theolog^y.— It is probable that, whatever the 
vyriibol, or whatever the origin of the cult, the 


worshippers really thought of tlie deity as some 
one like themselves; and the Qur'an itself, though 
denying their objective existence, cannot avoid 
treating tlie Arabian idols as human beings. On 
the Day of .ludgnient ‘those whom they associate 
with God’will deny that tiiey ever received any 
worship, and even call God to witnes.s that tliey 
knew nothing about such honour being j»aid them 
(x. 2‘J, 30); ami tliey are charged with having 
instigated infanticiile (vi. 13S). I'lie former scene 
is exactly analogous to a later pas.siige, in w hich 
Jesus and His mother simihirly reimdiate the 
charge of having told mankind to worshi}) them 
(v. IIG); ami tlie word mushnk, ‘ a.ssociator,’ is 
applied to Jews and Christ,iaiis as well as pagans, 
all being supjiosed to give some jierson or persons 
besides Allah a share in Divine honours. Tlie 
])oleuiieof the Qur'an assumes that Hie jilact; whicli 
tlie fiagans give the.se henigs is seeoiuiaiy ; they 
acknowledge that Allah, and not tin; idols, created 
the world ; and, indeed, they profess to worship 
these idols not as deities hut as intercessors witli 
Allah (x. ID); as His daughters, tit'ating them 
perliaps a.s the oniinary fugitiie treats Hu- females 
of tin; family to wdiicli he resorts, as more tmider- 
liearted and less rcgarilfulof conse(jiicii<;es than its 
male he.ad. The t^iir’an comments in r<‘ply on the 
indignity of a.s(;rilutig daughters to Allah, when 
any Arab was ashamed of hegetfirig one. The 
assumptions involved by this rcsasoiiirig, viz. that 
tlie deities of the Meccans w(‘re all ft niale, wdtii 
the excejition of All.ili, whom Miey regarded as 
fatlier of the others, are conlirnu;ii by not hing that 
w'e know' of the cults of Arabia, and ajqiear to he 
of the Huine character as the Qiir’anic assertion 
that the Jews say Uzair (Hzra) is the son of 
God. 

So far as the meagre evidence at hand can be 
used, w'e should infer that (he Arabian deities 
w'ere treated like oth(;r tribal and local gods liy 
peoples in Hie aTithro])omorphie stage of religion. 
The word 'ibddah, ‘ worshiji,’ imjdies projierly the 
relation of slave to master ; and atioHier old word, 
'rT.A:oy'o,, apjiarently means ‘ w’ait upon,’ ‘attimd,’ in 
the style of a domestic servant, and this the 
iilolaters are represented as doing all day on their 
deities (Qur’an, passim). Another word whieli 
represents a slave’s attendanee is lurdirra. Besides 
Ihi.s tlie;y brought gifts of food and eloHiing ; thus 
the ‘hou.se of Allah’ is still clothed, and sacriliees 
are still oH'ered in Miicca. Al-'lJzza was smeared 
with blood (MukJuts.yts, loe. cit.). The tradition 
spea.ks of more precious otlerings still oliject.s 

of gold, such as were oHeied by the Greeks totheii 
go<is. They were naturally vvitm-sses to o.aths, 
being doubtless thought of as immort.al ; and in 
certain case-s they probably had juicsts {sd.din, a 
word wdiich a]»|»cars to be conmictcd with the Gr. 
<riv5ojv, ‘a sheet of fine. linen’) and treasiiiers. In 
8 . Arabia they liked fitililic acknowledgment of 
their services in the .shape of eulogist,ic tablets. 
When they appeared to tlieir worsliiiipers, they 
jirobably did so in human shape, just as, according 
to the I’rophet’s hiograjJiers, the angel Gabriel 
and Satan, like Homeric deities, when tli(;y appear, 
take the form of some well known man. But 
lM;yond this it is yirohahle that Arabian theology 
varied as elsewhere with tlie intellectnal capacity 
and bent of the worshippers. Thus tlim e is evidence 
that tlie heavenly hoilies were worshipixid in some 
places, whether identilied or not w ith other deities ; 
and, even where the deify was thought of as 
lermauently fixed in some spot, a liction I’.ould 
le excogitated to enable him to accompany an 
expedition. The speculations, however, whereliy 
contradictions were reconciled or blurred have not 
been preserved. 

The almost entire absence of allusions to the 
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paf'iui cults in tin* relics of jtre-Isl.-iinic poetry has 
often been noLieeii, and various exjilanations of 
tl)e fact have be<!n pnvcn. If any of Miis j>oetry is 
oeiuiine, the most probalde exjdanatiou is that, it 
has undergone syst cma I ic ex piu '.oation. The theory 
of ( Mieikho, t liat iI.s nuiJior.s were mainly Cliristians, 
has n(»t been wiibily accepted. 

IjITKh A rckK.--'I'lif' Kiliih (il. a.^iunn of Ibti al-Knlbi in naul to 
tie in (b(' prcHi; tliia as the Htamlarct Araliic work f»i> 

I tir sulij'cL ; ils auMior dirsi A.ii. ‘^04 (A.i>. SJO). Ttio tra/iiieiitH 
lol.iifiO) liijf)\vii as tliH foiiiiil.'it.ioii ut J. WellbaiiSfu s 

lii <<li‘ ai'dii. llrui/ ntinriH'-^, licrlin, W. Robertson Smith's 

lii'dijiMu of the Sriiiif''!- has foiiiul many 

followers, i ' f ., further, art. Arai‘..s (Ascii.ni). 

I). S. M AKCOblOUTlI. 

GOD (A.ssyro-Il;ibylonian).—A <;arefnl study of 
tfie Assyro-lbibylonitiM reli;^don lifts the ve.il that 
lias so lorij; eiislirondt'.d the. oriyins and evolution 
of that perfet ied Hidnew rnoiiotlieism whiidi vva.s 
later t,o become the motlnsr of both Cdtri.stianily 
and Islam. IJi) to the ])res(;nt time the devout 
reader of tlie Old Testament lias been taught- that 
the idea of the Divine Unity as s»d. forth by the 
arudent selioois of the llt'.lirew 1‘ropliet.s was the 
resiiil of a simdeii iiispii iition and revelation of 
Himself to a ‘ <dbosen I’eople’ by the Ood of the 
Uni'tn'se, but it is now ]iossible t.o eomjnxdu'nd 
liow, l.ar liack in tlu^ morning of Se.milie religious 
com eplions, the minds of this ever-religious race 
w( 5 re temiing towards a gradual development of 
this ver}^ idea of a single ail-powerfni OodlMcul- an 
idea which, however, was mjver to he fully de- 
velojKjd in Ualiylonia or Assyria. The privih^ge of 
■ott.ing forth this mjignilie.enl eoneejition in all its 
clearness was to be reserved for another branch 
of Semitic religious thinkers, viz. the Hebrew 
I’rojdiets, wlio w(>re <u;rtainly in this sense a 
Cliosen People. /\h will ai»pe,!ir from this arti<de, 
(lie germs of (.lie conception of u Divine Unity 
undoubtedly existed at a date far (larlier than the 
begiiuiingH of (be Iliduew civilization. Indeed, 
(be pi incijde of a single (omI, (irst for all the tribe 
and then for all tlie wia ld, may be said to be a 
fionimori racial heritage among the Semites, who 
were so situated as t,o be able to bring this tliought 
to a climax in the later Hebrew doctrine of the 
univfu-.sality of .hihweh. 

The earliest religion of Babylonia was what may 
be termed a polytlndstic Nature-worsliijt, a natural 
stej) forward from a still more jiriiiiitive shaman¬ 
ism. or the belief tliat the government of the world 
was in the liands of a great number of lieiiovolent 
and malevolent goils or sjiirits, wJiom it was 
nei’e.s.sary to placate by magic rites and spelts. 
As will jireseiidy appear, maiiy elements of 
shamanism remained as a jiart of the lower phases 
of the Babylonian religious system until the very 
latest peri*)d. 

It is a curious fact that many ancient and 
modern primitive religions insist on the principle 
(if the divine 'I'riad. d’his may arise from the desire 
to empliasize the midtfplirit^ of divine jiower. 
Some very primitive tribes look upon any number 
higher tlian two as a multitude. The aueient 
Sumerians, the liiedecessors of the Semites in the 
Ihiiihrates Vai l(*y called ‘ seven ’ i-min {/' = ‘ fi ve ’ and 
min = ‘ two '), which (H'rtainly scauiis to )»oint back to 
a time when (liese ])eople regarded five as their 
highest nunu'ral. It is easily conceivable that 
l licre was a time still further l»ack in the hi.story 
of civilization when three was considered a large 
numlter, and, conHc<juentIy, instead of one or two 
divine princijdeH, they conceived of three. What¬ 
ever may he the origin of the idea of a Trinity, 
the Babjdonians undoubtedly had a double triad 
of gods. Siiuu* tlicy reverenced the various pheno¬ 
mena of Nature, which worshi]) is certainly the 
tHiginniug of all ndigion, they naturally personified 
(he three great parts of the whole—viz. the 


heaven, under the name of the god Arm; the 
(iarth, repr(;.sented by Bel, who was also tlie divine 
type of ev(‘rything on tJie earldi ; and the waters 
and everything under thein and under tlie earth, 
whose patron was tlie god Ea, the deity of tlie 
Abyss, 'i'bis is tbe first Babylonian Iliad of gods, 
ami with it sliould undouldedly lie comjiared the 
similar Biblical division in Genesis and in Dt 5®, 
1G\ 20*. Tbe second Babylonian triad consisted of 
tbe sun Sbarnasb ; tbe moon Sin ; and tlie ])laiict 
Venus re[)re.sented by tbe goddess Isbtur. These 
si.x deities formed tbe basis of tbe Babylonian re¬ 
ligious sy.stem, but a host of lesser )»crsonilication8 
ot natural plieiiomena was also rccugniziid, Ber- 
bajis tlu! most inijKirtant of tliese was tbe god 
Baiiiinfin, who was the cause of t-lie wind and rain 
ami of tlu? thunder and lightning. The planets 
al.so had (bdties .sacK'd to tbein ; for example, 
Ninib and Marduk probably re|ir(;scnted Saturn 
and .lupiter, while Ncugal and Nebo were tbe gods 
of Mars and Mercury respectively, (in tbe other 
band, it must not be forgotten tliat tlie last 
four gods jtos.ses.scd attributes which liad no con¬ 
nexion vvitli t.licsc planets at all, but which over- 
lappc.d tbe cliaracteristics of certain other male 
(bdties. 

At this point, tbe most important jieculiarity of 
tbe Jtabylonian religion liccomes a]>[>arciit. Ifvtiry 
god or goddess could be i-cgarded from many sides, 
some ((f vv bicb were not always in harmony with 
tbe otlaws. Tlin.s, t he sun was repixiscmtcd by the 
rising and svdting sun, and liy tbe soulliern and 
noonda.y sun, while Isldar as Ve.nus was worshipped 
dill('reiitly as Isbtar of tlie livening Star, the 
godde,.ss of sexual love, and as Tshl ar (if the Morn 
ing Star, the goddess of war. In the sanu; manner, 
Bamman was distinct ly the Thundcr-god as sepa- 
rat,(‘ from the lightning, (if course, all (In' Baby¬ 
lonian deities were tlmroughly antlirojiomorpliic in 
concepidon, as was naturally to l>e expected. They 
all had wives, sons, and daughters, and even 
attendant spirits or demons in tlie Greek sense, 
i.e. lower Ixdngs who.se chi('f dut}^ was to execute 
the functions commanded by the greater gods. An 
examination of the Babylonian jiant-beon shows a 
most varied system of })olytheism s'o far an mere 
multiplieity of <j()d‘i\mn,es in coneerneif but a great 
sameness of eon(M‘]>tion with regard to tbe functions 
of tbe dillerent deities. ,lust liere we note tlie 
liist, steji towards a narrowing down of the divine 
functions. 

In this connexion it sliould be remarked that 
every ^>ne of (he more important Baliyloiiian 
towns had its own tutelary deity, wlio was re¬ 
garded by the inliahitaiits of that district as the 
highe.st of all tlie hosts of Mie jiaiitlieon. Con- 
se(juently, a distinct prie.sthoud of every such 
tutelary god arose in each of the cities in ques¬ 
tion ; ami this priest hood guarded the cult of its 
own jiarticular god with tlie greatest reverence, 
often exalting liim as jiractically the only deity 
whom it was worth wliile to worship at all. 'I’he 
most signilicant jioint in all this strange system is 
the fac.t that intolerance was practically unknown, 
larticularly in the earlier days of Babylonian 
listory, when the liegemouy of the laud was still 
an unknown quantity. As one city after tbe other 
got the upper band, the god of the tenijiorarily 
ruling city came to be regarded throughout Hie 
entire country as more powerful tliari all the others. 
Still, the worship of those otlier gods never ceased 
in their own peculifir shrines. (_)n the contrary, 
the chiefs of the ruling city constantly made ofl'er- 
ings to the gods of the comjnered cities, in order 
to gain the confidence of the inhabitants. In this 
manner the tributary peojib^s came to consider the 
king of the ruling city as a jiatron of the cult of 
the conquered gods, and were consequently the 
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more disposed to rej^^ard tiie rule of the suzerain 
with favour, h'or exainjde, when baby Ion-1 torsi])] ia 
held the hegemony of Babylonia, they saw no in¬ 
consistency in ascribing the very iiighest attributes 
to Marduk, the sun-god, and Naho, the god of 
wisdom, who were the city-gods of the capital. 
In the same manmu*, when Cr liad the u})j)er Imud, 
its own moon-god Sin wa.s looked upon as tlie chief 
deity of the entire land, before wliom the other 
deities literally sank into not hingne.ss. Yet these 
temporarily h^sser gods were never seriously 
all’ected by this state of all'airs, because it was 
generally recognized that at any time anotlier city 
might get the suzerainty, and then its god could 
and should acquire the rank of chief deity in the 
pantheon. In sliort, the tutelary god of every 
city was worshipped in his own pcc.nhar place as 
the cliief deity of tlie universe, without intiufer- 
ing at all with the claims of any other god. This 
syeteai is call(‘d henotheisni, as distinct from the 
cru(l(U' polytheism. 

Such llexihility of religions con<‘eption did not 
jar in the least on the ancient Bahyloiiians, because 
their gods were, in reality, at no time in flie later 
period more than mere names ]>ersonifying Nature. 
Any name of a griait god was as full of meaning 
to denote the divinity felt to exist in Nature as 
was any other great god’s name; and this fact is 
still furtlu'.r dmuorist rated by the indefiniteness of 
the divine genealogy which ]>revailed until the 
lat(\st j)eriod of liabylonian liistury. 

Thu same deity is wud, tor example, to he the daught-or of two 
pods, and that, too, in t lie same ijiisoription I Coinjuvre, in the 
famous Hymn to Itelit, who was the feminine oouiitorpart of 
1161, and \vlio was also regarded as licing identical with IshUvr, 
the following lines : ‘The exalted da>ighter of the judgment of 
HGl 1 am. The iiohle heroine of my fal her Kii» I am. 1 am the 
fiuprenie one.’ [Jere tlie goddess states that slic is the offspring 
of two widely dilTcu-ing deities. The main.point is that she ie 
mijyrp.rn*' over all other deities. 

]Tt)bably no better example Ilian this could be 
cited tosbo-w tlic iiulillcrcnce witli which the Ihihy- 
lonian priesMiood lookcfl upon tlie gcnealog.v <»f 
their deities, and nowhere more satisfactorily t han 
in this jiassage do we see the great underlying 
principle of tlie universality of deity as such, irre¬ 
spective of mere name. 

It remained for the Assyrians, however, those 
Semitic colonists from primitive Ikiliylonia, who 
established in the north that emjiire which was 
subsequently to absorb all W estern Asia, to crys¬ 
tallize in the personality of their tutelary deity 
Asnr the prineli»le of one central Divine ligure in 
such a milliner as had never occurred to the liahy- 
lonians. Indeed, the worshi]) of this god Wsiir was 
|»erliaps the nearest apjiroach to an all-embiacing 
monotheism w'hich can be found in the Assyro- 
Babyloniai) religion. Unlike; all other deities of 
tlu; pantheon of (his region, Asur did not re])n;s<'nt 
any great force in Nature, but was essentially n 
national god—irid(!<;d, practi(;ally the only god of 
Assyria, because in him, owing to the unprece¬ 
dented success of the Assyrian arms, were incor- 
{loratcd all tlie qualities which the Babylonians 
assigned to variou.s (Jcities. It is really no exag¬ 
geration to state that Asur became almost identical 
in character with the warlike Jaliw eii of earliest 
Israel. Asur’s aid alone was all-snibcient in war 
and jieace, and it is signiheant to observe that his 
devotees never attached to his train a host of minor 
gods, but always a nninlicr of the greater god- 
names. These greater gods, it will be noticed, in¬ 
variably lost tlieir ideiit ity alongside of the mag- 
nilioence of the all-absorbing Asnr. Comparatively 
few other deities are invoked by the As.syrian 
kings, and even those few were really mergeil into 
the jiersonality of Asur ; in short, they simjdy 
became Asnr under other names. There was, how¬ 
ever, one great rxiint of ditleremic between tlie 
Asur-worsliip and that of the Israelitish Jabw^eh. 


W hereas in the Israelitish system there existed 
a sj)ecial high-jiriestly class, distinct from the 
monarch, it was always the monarch who was tlie 
sole high priest of Asur. 

The syiiilu)! of this god was a standard, consist¬ 
ing of a dtmble-winged disk, over whicli stood a 
tiguro of the god shooting witli an arrow. 'I'his 
emblem seems to i)oint to a solar origin for Asur, 
as thcdi.sk always rejui'seiited the sun. 

In the Asur-worslii]), then, we si'C cxeniidilicd 
the most strikuigtendciicy of the Assy ro-Bahylonian 
age towards a real luonolatry, the first step to¬ 
wards juire monotheism. 

At the same time, in spite of this obvious unify¬ 
ing tendency, a certain rank for the gods was duly 
observed by both Babylonians and Assyrians, 
which is portrayed in the j)eculiar system of assign¬ 
ing to each deity a specifiiid minibm-. 

Thus Ann, the head of the great Triad, find as liis numeral CO, 
which was tiic* fnndanicntid luunher of tliu aiu'icnl llahylonian 
Hcxagesimal system ol counting. 1161 and his sou Ninih Imd 6U ; 
8iri, the mooti-god, had fH.l, the number of days in the lunar 
month. To fSbamash, the Him god, was g^iven ‘.’0, while to 
I.shtJir, the go<idess of love and war, wa.s given 16, the half of 
the lunar month; and to Mariluk, the great tntelurv deity of 
Jlahylou, atso a inanifcsUitioii of the Kun-god, was assigiu'd 11. 
Itamiufui, the storm-gixl, had (1; aiul Nustui, t he fire-god, liad 10. 
It is jirohiihlf that some of the lesser numhera were assigned 
purely arbitrarily, heeause even Uiis onumoration of the gods is 
not always constant. 

It mu.st not be forgotten, moreover, that the 
lower side of the Bahybuiian religion was full of 
all sorts of baser suiierstitions, undouhletllv the 
relics of the earlier Hlnamanism. The jieojife be¬ 
lieved in a host of evil demons and lesser divinitieH, 
against whose baleful iidluerice tliere exi.sted an 
equally great host of conjurors of evciy kind. 

Tluis we find observers of birds’ flight, sooUisayers, invokers 
of the <lead, dream-readers, etc.. Tlie incantations, of which n 
large miniher have come down to ub, UBually mention every kind 
of iiossihle evil inllucuce, because the conjuror never could he 
certain W'liich jiurticular inllueiice was present in a given case, 
for example,' Whatever liaLh afflicted the system of the mari,- 
evil face, evil eye, evil mouth, evil longue, in the name of 
Heaven be it conjured; in the name of Earth he it conjured.’ 
8j»ittle played a large part in the acts of these pliysiciari- 
conjitror-s, who applied it freely to the person of the patient (cf. 
the act.of our IjOiai do.Hcrihed in Jn h«). It Hcems tliat they atso 
posHOHsed the knowledge of the symptoms of many recognizable 
di.seuHes, whieh, however, were always treated by driving oul 
the evil spirits which w'ere the cause of all disease. Parallels 
from the New Testament will readily suggest LliemselveB. 

It is not, of course, the juirjiose of tliis article to 
give a detailed account of the religion of Babyloniji 
ami As.syria. b'or tlie sjiecial cluiracteristies of the 
many deities who apjiear as rnemliers of the Baby 
loll inn pantheon, tlie reader sbouhl consult the art, 
BAhVI.ONIAN.8 ANH» A.S.SYIHANS, ii. oH'.Ml'., and tin 
work.s cited in tlu; literature at tlie close of this 
article, tlie e.liief aim of wliich is rather to illustrate 
the real oneness of deity as conceixed of liy the 
Assyro-Babylonians. I’erbaps no better metbod 
of bringing out this ini[)ortant jioint can be fol 
lowed than to (}Uote at this juncture certain ex 
tracts from the riiligious literature, nuicb of wbie.b 
shows a spirit of true devotion equalled only by 
the Hebrew Psalmody. Here attention may be 
called to only tvo joints. 

I. Like all Nalui e, all creatures were considered 
as being absolutely dejieiident on the Divine will 
for eveiytbing in life. Notliing could bajipcn 
without the gods, arul everything in existenci; was 
the result of the all-jiow’erful ereative ^\■(>l•d, wliicb 
is here undoubtedly tluwirot.otyyx; of tlu; Jjogos in 
tlie Go.sjicl of John. This crejiLive jiower of the 
word is admiralily jiortrayed in a hymn to Bin, the 
moon-god, as follows : 

‘ In heaven, who is exulted ? Thou alone art exalted. 

In earth, who is exalted? Thou alone art exulted. 

When thy word echot-th in heaven, all the aiigelB of heaven 
cjist UiemselveH before tliee in v orship. 

When thy word echoeth on earth, all the angels of the eartii 
kiss the ground. 

When thy v\ord roaretli above like a Btorni-wind, it e.auHetii 
food and drink to flourish. 
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When thy word pasHclh over the earth, it causeth the plants 
to (jrow. 

Tliy word niaketh fat the Btable and barn ; it increoscth the 
creatures of life.’ 

In much the .same strain, hut in this case with 
regard to the de.strue.tive word, we lind a hymn to 
iVlarduk, tiie sun-god of Hahyloii: 

‘Tlo' Word is an exalted word, whi< h tiiou spreadeut out over 
the heavens and t.lie earlii. 

Upon the sea it sinket.li down, and the sea draweth back. 

Upon the held it sinketh down, and the meadows stand in 
mourning'. 

Upon the hij;h flood of the Kuphrates it sinketh down, and 
Mardtik’H word n.aketh it a ikk.I of wafer. 

O Ijord, thou art exalted 1 Who (;an resi.st thee?* 

2 . d'hc gods couJd be oll'endcd by sin, but tbe-y 
were always ready to sliow tliemselve.s merciful 
and graciou.s to penitent mankind. 'Fhe birtli of 
every single man wjis tlie act of (jod, and men as a 
race were the special creatures of the (lodhead. 
Note how the god speaks to tlie king Msarhaddon : 
‘Put not tliy inist in men; h)ok to me; tlirect 
thine eyes to me.’ 'I'lie following extracts are 
illustrative of the ollence of sin and the forgiving 
jfower of the gods : 

‘ Wiio fearcLh not hia (jrod, is cut off like a reed. 

Who honouroth not t.he poddess Ishtar, his limbs rot away, 
hike the sUrs of heaven he diwippcarclh. 

Like the waters of the night he melLeth away.* 

But the divim* power was alst» merciful, and the 
truly sincere penitent might count upon the grace 
of Ins go<l; 

‘ To my merciful god I turn me, seeking aid and sighing. 

The feet of inv goddess 1 clasp with tears. 

O Lord, overthrow not tliy servant. 

(irasj) his hand wlien he has fallen into the water. 

Turn into gnice the sin which I have conimitte<l. 

May the wind hoar away tiie misdeeds which 1 have done. 
Tear like a cIoUi my many evila.' 

The fid lowing exfirn|)le of an antiphonal Baby¬ 
lonian psalm illustratfis still more strikingly the 
Divine ]»ariloning jjower : 

The Sinner ; ‘ I am thy servant full of grief. 1 call to thee, 
O Uod, 

The pious prayer of a transgreasor thou wilt receive. 

Thou wilt give him a gracious look, that he may live. 

O thou, wlio rulest all things and steerest mankind, 

How gracious is thy mercy which despiseth not the sighing of 

The I'riesl ; ‘The sinner's goddi rid god ii oth ; there¬ 
fore he callelh ujion thee. 

Turn thy face to him and graciously take his hand.' 

The Shiner : ‘Thou leadest me in the right way, 0 God, like 
none other. 

(live me of grace a linn look and aciu'pt my sighing. 
l>o thou only say ; “ When sliall I get peace from hia crying?*’ 
and let t hy mood he mild. 

Itage no more, (> goddess. Turn thy countenance nnt/) me. 

Hoar my sighing like the dove's moan ; 1 am weary of lamenta¬ 
tion.' 

The I’rieKf: ’With oh ! and ah ! and piteous plaint his heart 
is full. 

He weejieth bitter tears and lamentahly dotli he lament.’ 

Any one of tliese productions reads likt^ a Biblical 
rsalin. In this last cxamjdf; the jiric.st plays tlie 
part of intorinediiiry between (Jod and man. 

To .sum up, then, with regard to the decidedly 
lienotheisti(!-nionolfitrie tendency of the Assyro- 
IJaltylonian religion : it is evident that the apparent 
confusion of their system of ntligiim arose from the 
fact that tlies(; peojde were able to regard each and 
every god as the highest deity, without conllicting 
with the (tlairns of any otlier god. The real reason 
for this phenomenon was that every god-name 
implied for them the true and all-embracing God¬ 
head. In other words, tliey never lo.st sight of the 
fact—although it is probable that this w^as an 
innate feeling rather than a clearly enunciated 
principle — that beneath all the varied Divine 
appearances, there was in reality only one possible 
(umcefttion of the Divine, 'Fhe student of this 
interesting system is forced to wonder why the 
religion of the Eunhratean region never attained 
the highest ideal of all ; to make for themselves a 
godhead out of Nature as a whole; to conceive of 
a Being with (lualities like those attributed to the 
Hebrew JHWH, wdiose name is most appropri- 
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ately vowelled Jehovah, with the vowels of tlie 
Hebrew word Adonai, and eciuivalent in use to the 
word Eldhim, literally ‘gods.’ Neither the Baby 
lonians nor the Assyrians ever seem to have 
attaimul this goal, although the Assyrians 
came nearest to it of any Semitic |)eople save the 
Hebrews. Nor do we learn anything in any source 
of an esoteric priestly belief in such an idea. Per¬ 
haps their minds were not suflicieutly synthetic 
to reach this grand conception. Some scholars 
have thought, not without cause, that the chief 
reason why a pure monothei.sm never developed 
in Babylonia and Assyria was that the people 
had too dee]»-rooted a (lonception of a male and 
female princijile in all their sjieciilations regard¬ 
ing their deities. Tlie Hebrews wore aide to go 
far beyond Hindi anthropomorjihisrn, and thus to 
throw off the yoke of that yiolytheistic henothe- 
ism which remained for thousands of years the 
e.stahlished firinciple of the religions of liahyIonia 
and Assyria. 

Priedrich Delitzsch (Babel und Bibel, iii. 38 f.) 
says of the Babylonian as coinjiared with other 
Semitic religions; ‘Just as it is luipossihle for the 
Arab to tiiink that his Allah, the (me Almighty 
('rcator of heaven and earth, whom Muhammad 
revealed, is any other than Jhvh, tlie one Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, whose worship Moses 
kept alive aiiiong his people, so the Israelites from 
the days of their forefatliers worshipiied the One 
God under the name .Ihvh, the Moabites adored 
Him under the name Cliernosh, the Ammonites 
under the name Milkorri, the Decider ; but all these 
nations mutually nicognized the individual tribal 
gods as real aim existing beings.’ The fact is, of 
course, that a tribal goil represented the popular 
unity, as was the case with Asur in Assyria, and 
the (Joctrinc of a ‘ Chosen People,’ common to the 
Babylonians, As.syrians, and Ilohrews, then arose 
most natnrall}^ from this general Semitic conceji- 
tion. The Fsraiditish prophets eryst,allized this 
thought into the idea of a God for all the world, 
but their own writings show how little success 
they had among tlie eominon people, who clung U) 
th(^ tribal henothoistic idea long after the last 
Israelitish jirophet liad sjioken. But the seed of 
the doctrine of the Universal (Jodhead was sown, 
and this seed has borne fruit in that loftier spirit 
of truth which our Lord develojied during His brief 
mini.stry on earth, and gave to the world to live 
throughout the ages. 

I.iTKKATi RB.—A. Jcremias, JJab.-Asgi/r. Vorstellungm v. 
Lehen nach d. Tode, l.oijizij^, 1S87 • P. Jensen, Komnolvgie der 
Hahylonier, Strasaburj;, ISlll); A. H. Sayce, Hel. of the. Ana. 
ISahyloniann (Hib. Lent. 1887), London, 1801; C. P. Tiele, 
Geach. der Religion im Altertkmn, 1. ‘Ocscti. d. iiir.vpt. u. d. 
bab.-ttseyr. Iteli^ion,’ Gotha, 1806 ; H. Gunkel, Schojifung u. 
GhaoH, Gbttiiipeii, 1895; Morris Jastrow, jr., Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898 (reviewed by D. G. 
Lyon in New Woiid, March 1899), and Die Religion Raby- 
loniens und Agsyrieng, vol. ii., Gies.sen, 1906 ; Fr. Delitzsch, 
Rabel u. Ribcl, Stuttfjart, 1904, iii. (reviewed by J. D. Prince in 
Airier. Joum. Sem. Lang. xxi. I8<)-19;0; R. W. Rogfers, 
Gunciform Parallels with the OT, New York, 1S)12. 

J. Dynkley Prince. 

GOD (Biblical and Christian).—The Christian 
conception of God, as it is hold to-day, is the pro¬ 
duct of a long history, whicli it is the object of this 
article to trace in barest outline. It is the result 
of a gradual, hut continuous, revelation on the 
part of God, together with a broken, fitful, and 
uncertain response on the jiartof man. The centre 
and pivot of the whole history is the body of writ¬ 
ings known as the NT, or rather the events re¬ 
corded in the NT and the interpretation there 
given to them. But the God of whom Jesus spoke, 
who is worshipped and believed on in the Gospels, 
is a Being who had previously made Himself 
known, and who had been the oliject of faith fur 
generations in Israel. Some knowledge of the 
previous revelation is necessary in order to under- 
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fitand the meaning of the phrase ‘the God and 
Katlier of onr Lord Jesus Cluist,’ while it is 
matter of frequent comment that the doctrine of 
(Jod implied in the Sermon on t he Momit seems to 
i>e removed hy a wide interval from that of the 
I'riuno Deity worshipped and delined at Nic.-ea and 
(-haleedon. h’or a tliousjvml years after the Fourtli 
Eeurnenical Council tin; Christian doctrine eoncern- 
ing God was practically a fixed (|uantity, though 
it was from time to time developed hy t he elaborate 
analyses, or oxnulaid hy tlie ingenious syntheses, of 
scholastic ])liilos«)]thers. Tlie modern period has 
left upon tlie (diristian idea of (md a mark of its 
own. The almost ineredihle enlargement of know¬ 
ledge concerning the. universe which has char- 
acteriziul moiiern thoiiglil, especially in the 19th 
cent., has profoundly iiilliienced men’s (xmcejitions 
of the Divine, so that the traditional form of 
Christian (ioctrine has been enriehed by a new and 
various content, a.s yet hut partially assimilated 
and imperfectly incorjiorated with the old. 

It has been denied that true and legitimate con¬ 
tinuity has been jueserved amidst all these 
changes. Ihit, if the Christian view of (Jod ami 
the M'orld he true, then, under the actual condi¬ 
tions of linman life, revelation must he progressive 
on the Divine side; and the apjirehension of (Jod 
on the part of man will be gradual, various, and un¬ 
certain, according to tfio capacity and fidelity of 
those to whom the revelation has been given. It 
is the 8 tan(i]ioint of this article that unity and con¬ 
tinuity of (conception have been sufficiently fire- 
served, whilst growth and yirogress are throughout 
discernible. Ehurients in that conception may he 
traced ba(!k to Israel, ideas and forms of expres¬ 
sion are due to tfie irilltHUice of (Ttieek thought, 
the experience of the Church throughout the ages 
has indescribably enriclie.d its tlucology, and the 
influence of mocb'rn .s(!ience has done mncli to en¬ 
large the conce])tion of the Divine natnn* and 
ofxu'ations. Still, throughout the liistory of Chri.s- 
tian doctrine, the ‘ light of the knowledge of the 
glory of (Jod in the face of .Jesus (Jirisf has 
shone supreme. Christianity — a sjuritual and 
ethical monotheism of tlie highest type, a, religion 
of redemjition of which Christ is faith tfie centre 
and the sum—presents a consistent and ever de¬ 
veloping doctrine of (Jod, one that at the .same 
time forms the true consummation of Judaism, 
and has proved itself to he the most potent and 
influential factor in the history of religion in the 
world, 

I. The Old Testamel/t. —The exi.stence of a 
(Jod is always pre-sn])posed by writers in the OT, 
never explained, still ](;.s.s argued out. Hut what 
was meant fiy the word, what connotation was given 
to the name, wluit attributes were implied by it, 
are quite other questions. The writings which re¬ 
cord tfie enrliest traditions on the .snliiect r.ange 
from the 9th to the 5t)i cent. 13. C., ami it is not 
easy to summarize the various ideas of the Divine 
Being which find a filace in them. The documen¬ 
tary strata nurngnized hy criticism douhtless em- 
bo(fy much earlier material, and may fami.sl) 
evhicnce of the existence of primitive beliefs, not 
sanctioned by the religion of Israel, but influencing 
to a considerahle extent the thought and jiractiee 
of successive generations. It may not lightly be 
taken for granted that the (Jod of Noali, of Abra¬ 
ham, of Mosfc'.s, was identical in all respects with 
the (Jod of the Jahwi.stic writer of 850 B.C., or of 
the Priestly Code after the Exile. Yet the utter¬ 
ance of Dt tP, ‘ Jahweh our (Jod, Jahweh is one,* 
is the watchword of the religion of Israel in no 
ariificial or perfunctory sense throughout the 
national history ; and the Deity worshijiped and 
piuclaimed by Israel for centuries is the God of 
wiiom Jesu.s said that the first great command¬ 


ment in the Law was to love lliu ith hrart and 
mind and .soul and strength. 

For tlie ]>r«'sent purpose all trac(‘s of primitive 
beliefs in pre-I\losaic religion may he di.sicgarded. 
'I'he Semitie tribe.s akin to the ‘ Hebrews W(*rc 
generally fiolytheisfic. .(os M‘C(igiu/.(^s ‘ the 

gods wliom your f/ithers stu ved ’ in the d.iys of 
Tcrah, beyond the Kiver. 'I’lie revtdatioii made to 
Abraham maik<‘d a clear .■^tage in advance, and 
similar st.e))s forward in the knowliHlge of (Jod 
were miid<‘ in tb<* time of Moses. I'lu; (Jod who 
s]M)Ue to Moses from the Vuisli was not an unknown 
Deity; He was the ‘(Jod of thy father’and ‘the 
(Jod of your fathers’ ; even His name wa.s pre¬ 
viously known—‘Jahweh tlie (Jod of tlie Hebrews’ 
(Ex In exactly "wliat sense, and to what 

extent, this God was recognized by the people 
at large before the time of Samuel is a moot 
question. Materials for an answer are scanty, and 
.some points are still in debate. Many super¬ 
stitions and some idolatrous practices Mere re¬ 
tained amongst the people, while a long, steady 
warfare was maintained again.st tluun, with a 
slrennous assertion of the supremacy of Jahweh 
and His claim to sole allegiance and undivided 
service. The helief.s and juactices thus indi¬ 
cated may be elassilied as (1) tliose wliic.h were 
avowedly polytheistic ; (2) tliose which acknow¬ 
ledged the exl.stmce of demons, or inferior divini¬ 
ties; and (J) those which turneci on tlie veneration 
of jilaces, sacred stones, and sai^red trees, consistent 
wiHi tlie worship of Jahwedi, though often indulged 
in in a 8])irit of disobedieiu^e and revolt. 

AVliat is, however, beyond question is the rise of 
a distinctive religion of Israel from amongst tribes 
in which polytheism, often of a cruel and Ihicntious 
tyjie, prevailed : and the attainment, by whatever 
exact stages, of a pure ethical monotlieism of a 
uniquely lofty kind. Tlie distinction between 
monolatry and monotheism is often a narrow one. 
A nation wliich wliole-heartedly MorHliips one God 
alone may change in its mode of regarding the 
gods wonsiiipped hy other nations. Tliose may be 
viewed as inferior deities, whom it was sometimes 
a temptation to acknowhulge and try to propitiate; 
or as spirit.s, more or less evil, that were not really 
‘gods’; or as ‘abominations,’ banned and de¬ 
nounced by true religion ; or as empty figments of 
the imagination, the ‘nothings’ ami nonentities 
wliich some Hebrew rinmes for idols brand them as 
being. Indications of wbat are now called ‘ totem- 
ism ’ and ‘tatiu’ may he found in tlie J^evitical 
law ; the divination and ancestor-w'cjrship for¬ 
bidden in sm eessive codes of legislation may have 
been relics of dying cults. Tlie preci.'^e character 
and religious value of '(tshcrim^ Oraphiin, masscbCth, 
and tlie ndigion.s hi.story before the Exile do not 
belong to the jiresent imjuiry. 

'I'he le.s.son of the OT i.s the estahli.shment of the 
worshiyi of one (Jod, unique, incomparable—the one 
(Jod that matters. The main light shines clear, 
wliatcver vague forms flit and glimmer in the 
twilight around it. 'I'he liistory of revelation in 
the o r is a history of the way in ’which tliis light 
w'as seen to shine more purely and more yiower- 
fully till all the shadow's of lesser deities tied 
awaj'. 

I, Names. —The names used for (Jod were signi 
fic.ant- KUthim was tlie generic term for Deity, 
Jahweh the ]>ersorial name of the (Jod of Israel, 
'riie term El was common to Semitic tribes ; it.s 
etymology is douhtful. Other early names 'were 
Shaddni ((Jn 17b Ex (P), probably the Almighty or 
All-Sn(lici(!Tit One, pei lmps an ajijtellative of Fd ; 
anti'A’///bw ((Jn 14'®, f’s 7'®), mainly a poetical name 
for Goti Most Higli. 'I'lie. yilural name ElbMrn is 
not to be underslood as a remnant of polytheism, 
of which the form Eloah is the singular. 'Tlir 
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plural num))0-r indicates either eminence and supre¬ 
macy, or fullnesH and almndance of nowers and 
rttsources. The ori^^in of the sacred ana cliaracter- 
istic name Jahwch (q.v.)^ is still obscure. The 
al l-enipt to show that it was a West Semitic name 
f<»r the storm ^'od rests on conjecture only. The 
idea that it was <^uiined from ti»e Kcnites is more 
than dubious. It should be understood as dis¬ 
tinctly a personal name, poirij^ back to pre-historic 
times, blit, made the vehiide, or the channel, of 
s]»ecial revelations, till it acrjuired a sacrc.d char- 
act(!r and Hiffuiticance, incommunicable ot herwise, 
'riie interjiretations of it given in Ex 3*^ (EV ‘1 am 
that I am,’ KVm * f will be tliat I will be’) are not 
strictly etymological in the modern sense, but arc 
descriptive of the nature of (iod as then making 
llim.self known—the one, true (iod, self-existent 
and self-HiiHi<*ient, the cause and ground of all 
being, faithful to Ills promise, and constant in all 
Mis relations with Mis jieople. It would be an 
anachronism to draw out int o a list of ‘ attrilmtes ’ 
in modern fasliion what nom; the less lies implicit 
in the sirnjile sublime ajipellatiou—I AM. ’Phe 
content of the name was lilled up in the course of 
history, as sue.iajssive acts and manifestations 
sliowed Israel what kind of a Sujueme licing it 
was whom they wert* bidden alone to worship. 
Jahweli remained the name for the covenant God 
of Israid, wliere the tc'rm ‘covenant’ indicates a 
special relation between (iod and His people, one 
on which the whole national history is a running 
commentary. 

Stages of progress in the idea of God are more 
or less clearly h Jicejihbj. Ihit from the outset the 
conception was simple and concrete, not meta- 
pliysic.al, not, an a.hstractu)n from tin; powers of 
Nature, ’riic God of Israel was essentially (1) jier- 
sonal, (2) s])ii'i( ual, (3) sole and supreme, (4) of an 
unappfoaelia.lily lofty etliic.al character. 'I'he jier- 
sonality of God was pressed to the verge of extreme 
anthropomorphism, the language employed to de¬ 
scribe it being po|)ul)i,r, not scholastic ; hut it is 
not easy to (Itdormine how far the ascription to 
Jahweli of human limbs and organs—face, linger, 
arm, heart, and voice—was understood literally or 
symbolically. Dt show’s at once the error 

intow’hieh the multitude w-ere iii danger of falling, 
and the eorreetive which, in the 7th cent., was 
sujiplicd. I’ersonality, implying a living being, 
who thought, felt, and willed, and who jiosse.sstal 
all tlie eharactei'isEcs of jiersonal lift;, is a dis¬ 
tinctive feature of the God of tli(> 01' throughout. 
Hut this being w'as sj>iritual, in tlie sense of being 
invisible to moiial eye and beyond all simsuous 
apiueliension ; while llis yiower and o])e,rations 
were sneh as only a sjiirit eouhl manifest, the 
living Will behind all being specially emjihasizetl. 
Jahweh is proidaimed from the outset as sole and 
supreme ; tlie ground of all other commandments 
is, ‘I'hou shalt have none other gods hdore 
me.’ Other gods had hut a relative existence, 
if they were (bought of as existing at all ; they 
possessed neitluu- might nor right in eompari.son 
witli Him who was the Creator and Sustainer of all 
that is. 

llie distinctive feature, however, of the OT doc¬ 
trine of (rod is the eiiijdiasis (hat is laid on the 
moral character of .lahvveh, who is unique, not in 
pow’er only, hut in w’i.sdoin, righteousness, good¬ 
ness, ami truth. An inlluential school of critics 
hold that the ‘ethical monotheism’ of the OT 
originated in the prophetic period which formed 
the golden age of Israel, from the 8th to the 6th 
cent. I5.(’. It w'o\ild, however, proh.ahly be correct 
to say that the work of the prophets from Amos 
onwards was to tletino more clearly, and to enfonte 

1 See also that art. tm ihe occiurenee of the name in Bah. 
loenmentH. 


more strenuously, a doctrine concerning God which 
was not then entirely new, though the current coin 
needed to he minted afresh, and distinct advanc«' 
in conception was made ir.. the prophetic, period 
I’he work of the prophets consisted mainly in two 
things : (1) they tanght the unity and supremacy 
of Jahweh in relation to the whole world as well 
as to Israel ; and (2) they proclaimed and pressed 
home the doctrine of llis ‘holiness,’ iu its full 
meaning and imjilieations, as tliis had never been 
done before. Two names of God may he men¬ 
tioned as more or less representative of these ideas 
—Jahioeh S'ha 6th and ‘the Holy (.)ne of Israel.’ 
d’he lirst of these (— ‘Lord of hosts’) w'as not 
new’, and diHerence of oyiinion exists as to its orig¬ 
inal meaning. Hut, whether earthly battalions 
or heavenly auxiliaries were intended, whether 
.lahw’ch was Lord of stars, or of angels, or of 
cosmic forces generally, the tith^ in the time of the 
prophets certainly connotes world-wide supremacy, 
d'lie name ‘ Holy One of Israel ’ emjdiasi/ed the 
fact that the Lord of all jiower and might was 
Himself im^omparably juire, and was jirejiared to 
sanctify from all evil llis peojile w’ho trusted and 
obeyed Him. ‘ This new minu;,’.says I'.wald, ‘was 
the lirst kimlling sjtark wdiich showed that now the 
age of the llagioeraey w’as beginning in Israel, in 
a sense altogether unexce.jilionable ’ [Die Lchrc 
dcr Bihel von ilott, Leipzig, 187I“76, Ihig. tr.. Old 
ami Neiv Testanieiit Theology, Edinhurgh, 1888, 
p. 64). 

2. Holiness.—It is not possible to consider in 
detail the moral qualities of which the word 
‘ holiness’(17.c.) <aime to constitute the sum. No 
formal list of Divine ‘attrilmtes’ is tinywdiere 
given ; the qualities ennmeraied a,re. not always 
the same, and the (uiipliasis laid on (!aeh varied at 
dillermit epochs, but sulistantially t he same moral 
exeidleiicies distinguish Jahu'ch from the lirst; com¬ 
pare Ex 34''’-* with the latest Psalms. Almighti- 
ne.sK is taken for gnintiid ; hut stress is not laid 
on mere pow'er, as was largely tlu; ease wdth the 
l/'aliin (see HaatJ. Wisdom, foresight, and pur¬ 
pose are distin(d,i^•e features of the Gt)d of Israid 
througliout, tliongh omniscitmee in the more com¬ 
plete sense of the term is not dwelt u)>on in earlier 
times, as it is, e.g., in Ps 130. 'I’lie righteousness 
of flail well is a favourite theme with Amos and 
Mieah and Isaiah, the attrihnte being exjdained 
thronghout by its conert'.te lioaring ujion national 
life (ef. Is 5). In Deuti'ronomy, .)ahweh is e.harai- 
terized by blended righteousness ami love for 
His ]>eople, and the psalmists re-echo the descrij>- 
t ion in verse. Mercy and tenderness are predorni 
nant Divine qualities in Hosija, as in P.s 103 ; 
lovingkindnesH and pity are not understood as 
contrasted witli righteousness and justie.e, as the 
promi.se in IIos 2‘''^- plainly shows. ‘.Jealousy’ is 
a w'ord used by WTiters of dill'erent periods to de¬ 
scribe, not cruelty or Iiarsliness, but tlie uncom¬ 
promising claims upon the allegiance of God’s 
|>eople made by His boly love. ‘Faithfulness’ 
and ‘ truth ’ are companion names, which indicate 
that GoiPs words correspond w ith llis nature, and 
llis deeds with His words ; that His present action 
is one with His past, and that He may be trusted 
as constant and unchanging in all that is to come. 
Finally, the word ‘holy’—which in the first in¬ 
stance probably meant only ‘divine,’ that which 
belongs to God as su(;h — came to stand for the 
wdiole sum of ethical excellency characteristic of 
flahweh ; riglitcousncss, flawless }mrity, and utter 
antipathy to all evil being iu the foreground of its 
significance. 

3. Self-manifestation.— There is in the OT no 
indication of interior distinctions in the Godhead ; 
it is an anachronism to find either the doctrine of 
Incarnation or that of the Trinity iu its pages. 
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But the God of the OT is emphatically a self- 
commuiiicating God, as opposed t(» a metaphysical 
abstraction, or a solitary, remote Deity. The 
forms of manifestation described, the various 
modes of self-revelation which mark oil the God 
of Israel from the gods of the nations around, 
prepare the way for a clearer and more intimate 
revelation to come. 'I’he ‘angel of Jahweh ’ or 
‘angel of God’ spoken of in tin ‘2‘2, Ex if, and 
many other passages, is not a mere messenger 
from God, a created being, neither is he strictly 
Jahweh, but Jahweli in a particular form of sell- 
manifestation, a sj)ecial revelation of tlie Divine 
presence. The ‘Spirit of God,’ whose name is 
found so constantly, and whose operations are so 
various and so vital in the religion of Israel, is not 
distinct from God, nor does the phrase imply a 
distinction in the Godhead. I’lie Spirit of God is 
God Himself, breathing, living, active, energizing 
in the world —‘God at work.’ The Spirit is per¬ 
sonal because God is personal; personal distinc¬ 
tions within the Deity find no place in the Old 
Covenant. As breath is the ])rinciple of human 
life and the source of human energy, .so God pos¬ 
sesses life in Himself, and is the spring of all life 
in the universe; and, when the fullness of His 
vital power as in any way communicating itself is 
dwelt upon, the Spirit of God is ex[>ressly named. 
Tliere are a few passages in the later books—of 
which Is ‘ they vexed his Holy Spirit,’ may 
serve as an cxamj)h!—which might seem to imply 
that the Spirit of God was thought of as a distinct 
person, lint these are best understood in tlie light 
of prevailing usage, whilst they undoubtedly pre¬ 
pare the way for a (lo(d.riiie which does not clearly 
appear within O'l' limits. See, further, art. Holy 
Spiiut. 

4. Word and wisdom.—A history attaches to 
the two j|)liraHcs, ‘ Word of God’ ami ‘Wisdom of 
God,’ winch cannot here be traced out (see artt. 
Logos, Wisdom). God’s word is viewed as the 
instrument of His working. ‘ He spake and it was 
doiHi, he (ammianded aii<l it stootf fast’ (I’s 33^*; 
cf. Gn 1, Ps 147^**). Also, the thouglit of God 
is might}' ; His wisdom ordcis and controls all. 
But, by a natural transition, in later Jewish Ihera- 
ture a tendency apficars to jiersonify both Word 
and Wisdom notal>ly the latter in Job 28 and 
IT 8. Whether tlie gramniatieal (igure of bold 
jiro-sopopfeia, viewing Wisdom as God’s master- 
workman, had heie jiassed in the luiml of tlie 
writer into hyjiostatizing in tlie full sense of the 
term is doubtful ; probably not. A ilistinction is 
dis(‘ernil)le hetw een the use in Job and in Ihoverbs, 
and further development is perceptible in .Sirach 
and Wisdom of Solomon ; hut the poetical jiicture 
called up by the imagination liad jirohably not 
given place to the idea of iiidepemlent personal 
existence. Undouhteilly, liowever, in the use of 
these phrases a foundation was laid for the idea 
that the Thought or Will or Speech of God, going 
forth from (iod, might he conceived as an activity 
distillguislied from (iod Himself, a manifestation 
of God in the world, ilistinct, though not separate, 
from His own proi»er Ileing. 

5, Creation and Providence.—The relation of 
Jahweli to Israel is the main theme of teaching in 
the earlier periods j for, tliough He is thought of 
as supreme, only gradually did the idea of His 
relation to the world as a whole emerge. The 
notion of God as origin of all that exists is im¬ 
plicit from the lir.st; hut a doctrine of creation 
such as is developed in Gn 1 and embodied in many 
passages of 2 Isaiah and the l^salms is comiiara- 
tively late. The problems of Providence dawned 
but slowly on the minds even of the teachers of 
Israel. In Job and in the later Psalms a few 
writers wrestle with these difiiculties rather than 


overcome them. The underlying postulate of 
religion was that Jahweli ruled and did all thiiigs 
well, punishing the wicked and r«‘warding His 
faithful servants. The jire.seiice ami prevalence 
of evil were ni knowledgcd as permitted or over¬ 
ruled by Goil, but no llicodicy was constructed to 
account for its existence. The language emjiloycd 
is popular, the moral sense is keen and strong:, the 
Divine hatred of evil is strenuously asserted, liut 
the facts of life were accepted in a niatter-ot-fact, 
almost child like fashion tor centuries before the 
‘ maddening ritldlc of t lie loot ’ and a denuiiid for 
an answer to it pre.ssed upon tlie minds of an 
essentially practical pooiile. hven in Is 4r)^ the 
jirophet is content wit h desenhing botli good ami 
evil as forces so coniplctcl} coiitrolled by the 
Supreme Ruler that it may be said, ‘I form the 
light and create evil; 1 am Jahweli that doeth all 
these tilings.’ 

6. The Exile.—The exile in HabjJon was a 
fruitful epoch in many ways in the religion of 
Israel; it brought witli it c.^jiccially a widened 
horizon in the conception of God ami tlie right way 
of worshipping and serving Him. Amongst the 
imrst notable changes may be rnentiuned the in 
creased s{>iritualization of the idea of God, the 
purilication of the ritual from doubtful elements, 
ami a growing superiority to local and material 
Considerations. Jaliwcli could manifest Himself to 
His jieople and be found a present helj> in lime (d 
trouble, independently of a sacred land and a con 
accrated temple. Prom t his time onwards a certain 
univcrsalism takes the place of earlier jiarticular 
ism. Jahweh is tlie God of the whole eurtli in a 
new sen.se ; He lias sworn that every knee shall bow 
to Him (Is 4.5^). 'I'lie ilestinies of the nations arc 
in His hands, and He cares for all that His liamls 
have made. Israel shall be the means of bringing 
tlie nations to a knowledge of Him. ’I'he ca)»tivity 
in Bahyloji, instead of weakening the attm linient 
to Jahw’eh and leading to an increase in idolntr} , 
sounded in reality its dcath-kiielk Under tlie 
guidance of the prophets the pisiple learneil to see 
that the overthrow' of tin* monarchy and the de¬ 
struction of the Temple di<l not imply feebleness 
or apathy on the jiart of the (lod in whom they 
trusted, Imt were intended to he tlie means of lead¬ 
ing them to loftier ami more ailequate views of 
Him. Tlieir heart, while it trembled, would be 
enlarged (Is 00“); and tliey acknowledged, in the 
midst of their worst fears, tliat God’s ways were 
higher than their ways, His tliouglits than their 
thoughts (5")”* ). 

7. The Greek age.—In the Greek age and the 
follow ing jieriods no change took j)lace theoretic¬ 
ally in the idea of God, but modilications pa.sscd 
inqiercefitihly over the sjiirit of .levvisb icligion 
and over the customary nmdes of acknow ledging 
God, which reacted upon the very concephon of 
Deity. There was no more any proi>liet in Israel 
(I’s 74”); the priest ami the scribe took his [ilace. 
Tlie living (iou ceased to he realized as a present 
and active power, ami the record in the Scrijiture.*- 
of His dealings in the jiast ac(|uired a peculiar 
sacreilnesK. In proportion as tiic Deity w'as con¬ 
ceived as transcendental, liigh above man, He he 
came further of! from man, amt the ‘pale cast ol 
thouglit sickbed o’er’ the sinijile, healthy realiza¬ 
tion of a ]>resent, gracious Friend and ITotiictor, 
who W'as ever thinking of Ilis peoide, caring for 
them, willing and working on tlicir behalf. Greek 
culture partly roused Jew'ish national feeling to 
greater intensity ami deejicned devotion to the 
national Go<l. liut insensibly it atleeted habits of 
thought, especially among Jews of the Dispersion. 
The Hellenic philosopliy of the period regarded 
God as pure Being, transi'endentuL iiiijiassive, in¬ 
active, existing out of relation to time and earthly 
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changes. The Jews were not jJiilosophers and 
never precisely adoj>te<l these views, but Greek 
influence aithsl in promoting a change which liad 
begun as early as ilzckid, is marked in some of 
the later canonical Ixtoks, ami i.s .still more fully 
illustrated in extra-canonieal literature. Greater 
reverence is shown for God, IIi.s name, and His 
word; anthrojtomorphisms are shunned, and a 
sharjier eiaitrast comes to he drawn between the 
natural and the suf)ernaturnl. ‘ (fod is in heaven 
and thou upon the earth : therefore let thy words 
lie few ’(1m; is a signilicant maxim of the 2nd 
cent. it.C. The LXX in its periphrases smootlies 
away stumbling-blocks from the language used 
cotKierning God in tlie llelirew Scrijitures, hut at 
the same time robs it of much force and signih- 
cance. The hallowing of tlie Inellahle Name by 
never iiromiumdng it was at Lius same time a 
mark of sujierUrial reverence and of diminution of 
religious earnestness. 

'I'lie Targums liear witness to the same general 
tendenc.y. Names indical in- lh<; loftiness of God— 

‘ Lord o/ the world,’ ‘ the M i-hty (>m;,’ ‘ the (Jlory,’ 
and especdally ‘ tlie Most High ’ — multiplied on tlie 
one hand, and on the other it was found neeess.-iry to 
introilnce intermi'.diat i! phurses into ])ass,M.g(‘s where 
(aod intervenes in human history, lest «lue rever¬ 
ence for the Highest should be impiiired. Hence 
the use of Memrd, the Word of God ; and later 
She.khiiiuh, the glorious I’lesimoeof (fod. In such 
passages as Gn the 'rai gum of Onkelos r(‘ads, 
‘Adam lieard (he voice of tJix. ironl of flic Lord'', 
and in Dt 5'’ ‘ I stood lietween ike word of the. Lord 
and you.' Later extra-canonical writings abound 
in illustrations. Such a passage as Wis 18“*, 
‘Thine Almighty Word h-aixsl down from heaven 
out of thy royal tliione,’ may be cxolained as a 
grammatical personilication, but the literature of 
the period indicates adeci<led tendency to hyposta- 
tize the WXird of God. The I’hiloniaii doctrine of 
the Logos (q.v.) does not come within the scope of 
this article, hut it bears its part in a similar 
development of thouglit. Cf. art. God (Jewish). 

The worsliip of God during this period under¬ 
went a corresponding ehangi*, wliicli was partly 
efl'ect and yi.'irdy cause in relation to the altered 
conceptions of the Divine. The Temple still stood, 
and its ceremonial became more stately and elabor¬ 
ate, but eompfiratively few could join in it. The 
synagogue worship—witliout priest or saerilice or 
formal ritual, its essence (umsisting in tin? nuiding 
of God’s word to man and the oll'ering to God of 
man’s free and heart felt prayers—efleeted a virtual 
revolution, and helped to pci piituate the prevailing 
conception of God as a sjiiritual being who must 
be sjuritually worshippeil. Side by side with this 
the develofiiiient of scribism, and an exaggerated 
and fanciful devotion to‘the Law ’ which almost 
deilied it and put it in the place of God Himself, 
were the marks of a religion grown old and stifl’, a 
formalism fanatical in its intense devotion to the 
letter, but impotent a.s a .spiritual energy, he(’au,se 
it had lost touch witli the living God, The heart 
of the generations in tin; Ist cent. n.C. cried aloud 
for a regenerating and rejuvenating religious ]>ower 
which il was itsidf incompetent to ]»roduce. 

II. The New 7'ESI'ameet .—An epoch was 
created by the appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Himself an Israelite indeed, He liad no entirely 
new God to announce; Me begins with, takes 
altogether for granted, and proceeds to build ujxui 
the revelation of the one living and true (fod luaile 
through the generations to the Chosen People, but 
His teacliing concerning that God and Ihejiersonal 
manifestation of His life were such that the re¬ 
ligious concejition, whicli as a yilniit. had already 
taken root and put forth green liranclies, hurst into 
unexpected flower and brought forth new, un¬ 


expected, and ahun<lant fruit. Jesus assumes the 
fundamental conceptions of God already described. 
He is personal, spiritual (Jn 4'-^ does but impress¬ 
ively declare what spiritually-minded Jews had 
long acknowledged), transcenuent, yet draws very 
near to men in revelation and communion, unique 
in holiiios.s, goodness, and the loftiest moral attri¬ 
butes. Thus the doctrine of God set forth in 
the diseoiirses of Jesus exliibits the ethical mono- 
theism of the jirophets raised to its higliest power. 
With this doctrine Jesus began; how far He 
travelled beyond it remains to be seen. The 
irnjilieations of His words and deeds were felt at 
the time to carry IIis hearers much further ; in 
what direction and to what goal could not be im- 
inediately discerned. 

I. Christ’s own teaching.—The unity of God is 
taken for granted throughout (Jirist’s discourses, 
ami is explicitly dwelt on in Mk 12-'^ as the basis 
of the first great fiommandment. The sjiirituality 
of (iod, emjthasized in memorable words in Jn 4 , 
also pervades the vvliole teaching of Jesus. The 
moral attributes which characterize the God of the 
o r all appear and rcapyiear in the Gosjiels, though 
the empiiasi.s is seen to lie ditlerently, in view' of 
the mission that Jesus had come to fulfil. Holi- 
misH and riglifeousness are fumlamental charac- 
teristicH of the Divine will ; tlie suhjei’ts of the 
Kingdom are to seek righteousm'ss altove all (Mt 
5«. ao recorded by the b'ourth 

Kvangelist, God is di'se.rihod as the holy and 
righteous Father (Jn The majesty of God 

is implied in theejiithet ‘ heavenly ’ or ‘ in heaven ’ 
u.sed in the Lord’s Prayer and often in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Yet He cares for the lowliest 
(MtG'"*); not even a sjiarrow falls to the ground 
without Him ; He w'orks everyw here and always 
(Jn 5*'^). TJie sunshiiio and the rain, (he lily in its 
heaut/y, and the common grass of tlie field, all liave 
their message to deliver eoneerning Him. He is 
‘ good ’ with a goodm'ss that far outdislmices tlie 
highest standards of earth ; it is such as even tlie 
teachers of Israel had not fully undersl.ood ; in 
comparison with it no other goodness deserves the 
naine(Mk 10‘“). Ksjiecially is God good as being 
mendful and read}' to forgive. Man is most like 
to Go<l wh(;n he lias learned the lesson of mercy 
(M(. 5’ 18-‘); (he unforgiving cannot he forgiven 
((>‘®), but de.serve severesi. jniriislimeiiL (IS'*'*). God 
is gracious and long-sullering, but the judgment 
llia( is come wdll prove tluit He is no( shu^k or 
careless in His mornl governmeidof mankind, who 
are (.o learn revereid ly to fear Him in whose hands 
their whole destinies lie (Lk 12*). 

These characteristic utterances, however, some 
of which might have come from tlie lips of a 
prophet of the Old Covenant, cannot be rightly 
understood without placing the emphasis where 
.Jesus Himself placed it, and interpreting all in the 
light of the Dirine. Fatherhood. This doctrine 
ajijiears in Hie () T, but it deserihes a relation whicdi 
exists between God and Israel, not with mankind 
at large, or with individuals who are children of 
God in virtue of their personal character (see Ex 
4'-'‘“, Dt 8*, Hos ID). If the king is reganled as a 
son of God (2 S 7’'*), it is in virtue of his position as 
the head and rejireseutative of the nation. Christ’s 
teaching on this subject ditl'ers fundamentally from 
that of the ()T. It described three concentric 
circles, (I) Tlie innermost contains One Person 
only. The Fatlier occunies a peculiarly intimate 
relation to Jesus Himself, who, not as « Son, but 
as the Son, knows the Father a.s no other can 
(Mt IF'*’), and lias been sent specially to reveal 
lliiu (Jn 14“-^' 17'*- Am»mgs( the first recorded 

w'ords of -lesus (Lk 2^*'), and the last (23^), the 
name ‘ F.at her ’ is on His lips. He used no language 
to de.scrihe God such as was familiar to scribes on 
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the one hand, or to philosophers on the other, but 
He often offended His hearers by the familiarity 
with which He claimed God as His own Father, in 
a sense sliared by no others (Jn 5*®). (2) The sense 

of sonship was to he enjoyed by all true disciples in 
their measure. ‘Your heavenly Father’ was the 
description of God which assured them that He 
might be trusted to supply all their needs (Mt 
Lk IF*). But this conception widens out into (3) 
a universal Fatlierhood, as of One who cares for 
the unthankful and the evil, and is ready to receive 
not only the lost sheep of the house of Israel, but 
all wanderers from the Father’s home. It is true 
that the message of Jesus for Gentiles is not 
explicit as was 11 is mission to the Jews, but the 
three parables in Lk 16 are evidently intended to 
illustrate a deep-seated compassion of God for the 
lost as such (Lk 19'“)—yearnings of the Father’s 
lieart that go swiftly forth to meet all penitent 
children of men who arise and go to llim (Lk 
16>“). 

The characteristics that have been described have 
been drawn chiefly from the Synoptic Gospels. 
John does but emphasize the notes so clearly 
struck. The name ‘Father’ occurs far more fre¬ 
quently in the Fourth Gospel than in the other 
three put together, but all four Evangelists indicate 
that tiie word came always from the lips of Clirist, 
not from His disciples, and the Master never ranks 
Himself and them together as sons. In the one 
passage that seems to do so He deliberately marks 
a distinction, saying, ‘ mv Father and your Father, 
my God and your God ’ (Jn 20'^). The universality 
of the Divine Fatherhood is Tuade nuicli more j)lain 
in the Fourth Gospel, and the word ‘ love ’ is seen 
to be the climactic word that describes the inmost 
nature of God. The unique character of the rela¬ 
tionship between the Father and <Ae Son is also 
much more fully brought out in this Gospel (Jn 
It must be added in a word that no quota¬ 
tion of the words of Christ, apart from a study of 
Himself, His person, and whole work in the world, 
can ever suflice to set forth the full meaning of His 
teacliing concerning the Fatherhood of God. 

The Son and the Spirit .—The special mission of 
Jesus was to announce the coming of the Kingdom 
of God, and Himself to lay its foundations in a 
Gospel message (Mk !'•). He did not at first 
formally claim Messiahship, though from His bap¬ 
tism onwards His unique Sonship was recognized 
(Mt 3'’ 21®^). But the time came when His work 
as the Christ, who must through suffering and 
death accomplish the Father’s will and establish 
His Kingdom on earth, was made clear, and His 
disciples began dimly to understand that He was 
not only the Christ, the King of Israel, but the 
Son of the living God in a deeper sense than the 
words had usually conveyed (Mt 16'^). Further, 
Je.sus had much to say, not only concerning 
Himself as ‘ only-begotten ’ Son,—to use John’s 
characteristic word,—hut concerning the Spirit of 
God (see Mk 3““, Mt UP, Lk II'®; several other 
passages in the Synoptists, and especially the dis¬ 
courses recorded in Jn 14-16). The question, 
therefore, arises whether the manifestation of God 
in Christ was such that in His own lifetime the 
fundamental conception of God was modified by it, 
and whether a distinction of persons within the 
Godhead amounting to what afterwards came to 
be called the doctrine of the Trinity was taught by 
the Master and accepted by His disciples. 

The question cannot here be discussed in detail 
(see art. Trinity). If Mt 28 ’® contains the exact 
words of the Saviour, He did before His ascension 
virtually lay down this doctrine. But, quite apart 
from the special phraseology of this passage, it is 
safe to say that Christ’s teaching contained the 
material elements out of which a doctrine of the 
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Trinity was formulated later. His claims for Him¬ 
self, His authority, His power to forgive sins, 
His demands for absolute personal allegiance to 
Himself, and His assertions concerning His own 
know'ledge and pow'ernnd His coming to judge the 
world—not to speak of His miracles—were enough 
to show even before His death and resurrection 
that the new doctrine of the Saviour Christ could 
not but affect the old doctrine of the Ruler God. 

‘ Who is this Son of Man ? ’ was a question in the 
answer to which lay many more questions and 
answers, still latent. I'lie main question, how¬ 
ever, was not fully answered till Clirist’s w’ork on 
earth was fully accomplished ; and the full light 
shed on the doctrine of God by a clear doctrine of 
Christ w-as not revealed until some generations 
had passed away. 

2 . The Apostolic doctrine of God.—The [)OMition 
of the Apostles was wholly changed after the day 
of Pentecost. The death of their Master had 
greatly disconcerted them, and His resurrection 
formed the basis of their new message. Their 
early sermons and addresses were naturally not 
occupied W'ith the mystery of His I’erson. I’rench- 
ing to Jew's with Calvary full in view, Peter 
urged that the crucifixion of Jesus was a crime, 
w'hich God had overruled in raising Him from the 
dead, and that the meaning of both death and 
resurrection W'as to be found in the message of the 
Gospel. It promised remission of sins tlirough 
faith in the Saviour ; it heralded the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God with the Prince-Saviour at 
its head. The w’atchword of the whole was, ‘Jesus 
is Lord ; repent and believe in Him.’ Salvation 
can come on^ through Him (Ac 4’®); His work, 
now fully accomplished, forms the central theme 
of the new Gospel declared by Paul iv npdjroii, 
‘first of all’ (1 Co 15®). The Acts faithfully 
reflects the gradual stages through which this 
position was gained, with far-reaching effects on 
religion as a whole. 

A Christology was needed ; the question. Who 
is this Jesus? must be answered. The theology, 
or doctrine of the Godhead, that followed turned 
upon the answer to tliis question. Tiie teaching 
concerning the Holy Spirit did not raise the same 
difficulties, because the O f had so frequently used 
language which described the gift of the Spirit of 
God. But the exj^erience of the new life in Christ, 
and the way in which the hle.ssings of salvation 
were realized, pointed to a threefoldncss in God’s 
relation to man. Side by side w ith the belief in 
the God of the New as well as of the Old Covenant, 
and blending with it as a part of the same faith, 
was trust in a Divine Saviour and the eonscion.s- 
ness of a Divine Spirit, Himself at w'ork in the 
hearts of all helievers. 'fJiis experience found 
expression in the trij)le benediction of 2 Co 13’*, 
and the baptismal formula of Mt 28'®. Jesus the 
Christ was a manifestation of God to men, such as 
had never been known before; the Holy Spirit, 
after the Day of Pentecost, w’as a manifestation of 
God in men, such as had never before been jmssible. 
The Apostles realized that here was a richer 
revelation, an ampler Divine presence and blessing, 
which demanded fuller expression in their very 
definition of God, as the whole NT hears witness. 
The Synoptic Gospels in their measure (remember¬ 
ing the scope of their narratives), the Acts of the 
Apostles in continuing the history—i’aul and John 
pre-eminently and at length, and other Apostles 
more briefly—all agree in representing the personal 
spiritual God, the righteous and loving Jahweh of 
the OT, as still believed in but displayed in a new 
light. God the Father over all, God the Son and 
Saviour for all, God the Holy Spirit operating in 
all, but especially in the believer, yet one God 
only, always and ©verywffiere—this is the doctrin® 
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of God, which, before the NT closes, has taken the 
place of the simpler ‘ ethical monotheism ’ of the 
prophets. 

There is no ‘ doctrine ’ of the Trinity in the NT. 
But tliere are in it all the materials out of which 
such a doctrine came inevitably to be built up, 
together with evidence of the way in which that 
teaching arose out of certain central facts of history 
and experience, proclaimed by the Apostles and 
accepted by all believers as integral parts of the 
gospel. The intense monotheism of those who had 
been educated as Jews was never relinquished, but 
new inodes of conceiving of God, of worshipping 
Him, and of realizing His relations to men as in 
some sense threefold, form an essential part of the 
doctrine of God in the NT. 'J'hese were not so 
rnucli theoretically adopted as felt to be indissolubly 
bound up with what believers had from the 
beginning held concerning Christ, and with what 
they themselves had enjoyed of His grace and 
salvation. 

(1) The Trinity .—The testimony of Paul in 1 Co 
8* and elsewhere shows the proces.s of advance. 
There may be, he says, ‘those that are called gods’ 
-gods many and lords many, but ‘to us there is 
one God, the Father, of whom are all things and 
we unto him.’ Yet, without prejudice to the unity 
of this one God, he adds, ‘ana one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, through whom areal! things and we through 
him,’ He also is creator and of cosmic signilicance ; 
the doctrine of God henceforth is mediated through 
Christ. Lordship is the essential word. Kcpios 
renders the OT Jahiaeh, and in Ko 10"“^* the word 
is u.s(ui of Christ in such a way as to show His 
essential Divinity. His standing name and title 
is ‘ the Lord Jesus Christ’ ; He is preached as Lord 
(‘2 Co 4®), and the (diaractci istic watchwords of 
unbelievers and believers respectively are ‘An¬ 
athema be Jesus !’ and ‘Jesus is Lord’ (1 Co 12^). 
Nor is this Lordship a merely temporal ollice and 
honour. His ])re-existence is imidied in 2 Co 8*^, 
Ph 2®, and Col 1*®^^-. All interpreters are not 
agreed that in Ko 9® Chri.st is styled ‘ God over all, 
blessed for ever,’ though this is the natural inter¬ 
pretation of the words ; but few can doubt that in 
Tit 2'“ the appearing in glory is expected of Jesus 
Christ, ‘our great God and Saviour,’ Paul’s lan¬ 
guage concerning the Holy S|)irit does not bear 
HO immediately upon his doctrine of God, because 
the word ‘ Si)irit^ sometimes indicates a gift of 
God to men and sometimes (jlod Him.self working 
in men, as it did in the 01’, A closer examination 
shows that the Holy Spirit i.s not a mere gift or 
influence ; yet, while Divine, He is not the whole 
Godhead. The intensely personal language em¬ 
ployed in such pa.s.sageH as 1 Co2‘®- Ko8‘®-'®, and 

elsewhere, combined with the distinction main¬ 
tained between the Spirit and Christ, the Spirit 
and the Father, makes the interpretation of the 
Holy Spirit in an OT or ‘Unitarian’ sense im- 

oasible. Again, ^art from the phraseology of 

enediction in 2 Co 13**, the general tenor of 
descrintion in such passages as 1 Co 12*'® and Enh 
2’®- “.shows that St, Paul thinks easily and naturally 
in terms of a Tri-unity in the Codhead, when 
speaking of Divine operations in the salvation of 
men and in the worship of the Church. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel declares that 
his object in writing is that men may believe that 
‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing they may have life in his name’ (Jn 20*^). 
The whole Gospel proves that the Sonship thus 
indicated was understood as one not merely of 
office, or mission, or ethical likeness, but of eternal 
and essential nature. He who shared the Father’s 
glory before the world was is the one Saviour of 
men, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. The 
writer sometimes makes use of phraseology not 


found elsewhere in the NT. His doctrine of the 
Logos in the prologue strikes the key-note of the 
whole Gospel, though the note itself is not repeated 
throughout its chapters, the name of the Son 
taking the place of the Word. There is no 
inconsistency in this, for in a narrative of the 
personal life of the Logos Incarnate the emphatic¬ 
ally personal name ‘Son’ is obviously the more 
appropriate. Logos is a convenient name for 
summing up certain ideas concerning God, which 
are characteristic of Paul as well as of John, 
though the former never uses the word. Paul 
expresses tlie same thought when he speaks of 
f/xuii', irAijpw/ia, y.op<pT} dead, of One througn whom 
are all things, in whom all things cohere, and in 
whom all are to be summed up (Col Similarly, 

the Logos is 6e6f, not 6 df6s, God, not the Godhead. 
Thought and Speech, Reason and Utterance, 
Senna and liatio unite in the X670S, Verburn, the 
Word. The Logos in Philo is not personal ; but 
the prologue to the F'ourth Gospel, beginning with 
the transcendent God, sets forth the Divine Word 
as i>ersonal, extra-temporal, in closest relation with 
God, and as so present and operative in creation, 
preservation, and the subsequent redemption of 
the world that all things are ‘ in and through him.’ 
The same is He who became flesh, and who in the 
flesh spoke words and did works so symbolic of 
eternal reality that His whole life is one work of 
eternal significance, and that all man’s duty may 
be summed up in the work of ‘believing on Him.’ 
The silent substitution of ‘ Son ’ for ‘ Word ’ in the 
Gospel and the absence of Logos from the first 
Epistle (1 Jn U notAvithstanding) are significant. 
When the Word becuirnes flesh HLs name is ‘Son,’ 
and the various readings in Jn show bow closely 
connected in Apostolic tradition were the ideas of 
‘ only-begotten Son ’ and ‘ God only begotten.’ ^ 

A modification is here implied in the OT idea 
of God, which might seem to nece.s.sitate a funda¬ 
mental break in continuity. But in the teaching 
of both Paul and John concerning Christ there is 
nothing inconsistent with the unity of God, who 
for both of them remains still the One King, 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible. It is significant 
that tw'o writers occupying such dillerent stand¬ 
points, and msing such diverse ])hra8eology, should 
unite so completely in what may seem a paradoxical 
position. Paul concentrates attention on redemp¬ 
tion—sin, righteousness, and salvation through 
the death and resurrection of Christ; John’s main 
theme is revelation—light, truth, and life eternal, 
the Incarnation rather than the Crucifixion being 
the centre of the whole. Yet both Apostles prove 
to demonstration that the Redeemer whom all 
Christian.s acknowledged and trusted, faith in 
whom constituted the very essence of the new 
religious life in the world, was Himself very God ; 
and, whilst maintaining an intense monotheism as 
an unassailable axiom of religion, they worshipped 
in the one Godhead, as distinct yet inseparable, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

(2) God IS Love.—The ethical attributes distinc¬ 
tive of Jab well in the OT are exhibited in the NT 
in an added ligdit which, while it preserves, trans¬ 
forms them. Holiness and ri|?hteousne.ss, faithful¬ 
ness and truth, mercy and lovmg-kindness, are still 
characteristics of the one true God, but to each of 
the words is given a connotation so rich and deep 
that the use of the old words embodies a new 
gospel. One word, moreover, not entirely new, 
acquires so predominant, so consummate a place 
in the conception of God that henceforth it 
surpasses and encompasses all the rest—GOD is 
Lovk. Not that love eclipses righteousne.ss, still 
less is opposed to it. If with Paul the idea of 
righteousness seems to predominate, it is he who 
writes in 1 Co 13 the immortal hymn of love. If 
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it was left for John to expound the love of God 
in such a way as to mould Christianity all througli 
history, it is he who Jiiakes the strongest and most 
uncompromising declarations of His righteousness 
that are to be found in the Bible. Neither of the 
A})0«tles can conceive of a God in whom the two 
attributes are not eternally and indissolubly 
blended ; but only in Jesus Christ, Son of God and 
Son of Man, is to be found the abiding proof that 
God is both righteous and merciful in the deepest 
sense of the words ; and only through Christ can 
man reach and maintain his true relation with a 
God of infinitely holy love. 

Granted the premisses that the Son of God has 
come to earth, suffered, died, and risen again for 
man’s salvation, tlien all previous Divine mani¬ 
festations pale before this stupendous Light of 
the world. Paul’s theme in his greatest Epistle, 
the one which contains the fullest account of his 
central preaching, is fiiKatotf-iivij BeoO dvoKoXifirTeTai, 
God’s righteousness is revealed from faith unto 
faith (Ro P'^). Whether the righteousness of God 
means an attribute of His own nature, or a state 
or condition of man that is derived from and 
acceptable to Him, in eitlier case much light is 
shed by the phrase upon the character of the God 
whom Paul preached. These two meanings are 
joined together later in the Epistle, where it is 
said that the object of the work and sacrifice of 
Christ was that God might be sliown to be 
righteous Himself, whilst at the same time free 
to pardon and account as righteous every believer 
in Jesus (Ro 3“). So far, therefore, as an exposi¬ 
tion of the Divine nature is summed up in the 
phrase ‘ righteousness of God,’ it is clearly not to 
be understood as hare and hard ‘justice’ ; it com¬ 
bines flawless purity and perfect rectitude with a 
merciful provision by which a sinner may be freed 
from sin and obtain forgiveness in perfect accord¬ 
ance with the eternal law of righteousness. Tlie 
climax of the argument, however, is not yet 
reached. Paul goes on to show that God com¬ 
mends His love towards men in that, while they 
were yet sinners, Christ died for them (Ro 6“), 
and the full revelation of the God in whom he 
trusts appears only when, in a burst of lyrical 
fervour, he exclaims that nothing in heaven or 
earth or under the eartli can separate the believer 
from the love of God which is in Jesus Christ our 
Lord (8**). 

Whilst Paul’s theme in these chapters seems to 
he the salvation of man, and his reasoning upon 
it has been described as narrowly ‘ forensic,’ he is 
in truth setting forth what amounts to an en¬ 
tirely new revelation of the innermost nature 
of (iod. John does the same. Having declared 
that God is Spirit and (iod is Light, he leaves 
it on record twice, before the canon closes, that 
God is Love (1 Jn 4®'i“). The meaning of this 
simply sublime utterance, which when it stands 
alone may easily be misunderstood, is found in 
v.*^' ‘Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.’ Strike out this fact, 
and the significance of the teaching of both 
Apostles is entirely changed. Leaving out the 
Cross of Christ, the discussion whether God is 
Love or no sinks to the level of the question, ‘ Is 
the universe friendly?’—an interesting but alto¬ 
gether ditterent question, in which premisses, 
methods of proof, conclusions, and the very 
meaning of words are altogether altered. 

It is impossible adequately to define love, but 
the conception which prevails in the NT is that 
of goodness spending and imparting itself to 
others in self-sacrifice. And the cardinal char¬ 
acteristic of its doctrine of God is that love in 
this high and sacred sense is His very essence. 


Each word in the definition must be raised to its 
highest power: goodness conceived of as consum¬ 
mate, incomparable, self - impartation beyond 
human power or conception, realized in self- 
sacrifice so complete that no word but ‘infinite’ 
describes it. Wliilst some other religions may 
have risen to a part of this conception, that of the 
NT alone sets forth as its central feature a Holy 
God in uttermost self-sacrifice for tlie salvation of 
men. It declares the exaltation of God above the 
universe in His excellence and glory, hut its Gospel 
is that He is also within the universe, and, especi¬ 
ally in the history of man, loving, striving, sufler- 
ing, agonizing, because only thus can His free and 
disobedient eliildren be brought to love and to do 
His perfect will. The conviction that this doc¬ 
trine—in itself stupendous and incredible—is true 
is based on certain facts of history and on the 
interpretation jmt upon them by those wlio lived 
nearest to Christ and understood Him best. 

The light thus generated shines out on other 
aspects of the Divine nature and on all God’s re¬ 
lations with the world, in ways which it is im- 
po8.sih]e to trace here. Providence is to he .studied 
in the light of the Gospel. The dark places of 
personal, social, national, and racial history are 
illumined by the Cros.s. A theodicy is possible in 
the light of ‘ 1, if 1 he lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me’ (dn 12®^), and ‘ He that 
Bj[)ared not his own Son but delivered him up for 
us all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things ? ’ (Bo 8*“). Christ becomes the centre 
of human thoiiglit and the goal of human life if 
He is Himself accepted as the interpretation of 
human history. Christologv is for the Christian 
the heart of all theology. The Eternal Woid has 
relation to all the worlds, hut for this world and 
for man’s comprehension of the mind and heart 
and w'ill of God, the Word of (»ud is Christ. Such 
at least is the teaching of the NT at its highest 
point, and it claims to shine by its own liglit as the 
purest and loftie.st revelation of the Divine known 
in the history of the world. 

III. The formation of the Christian doc- 

TRINE OF God.—T he Apostolic writings attempt 
no metaphysical explanation of the new concep¬ 
tions of God which unquestionably dominated the 
whole experience and life, of the earliest Chris¬ 
tians. Tlie doctrine of Eather, Son, and Spirit, as 
embodied in the baptismal formula, imj)hed tri¬ 
unity. The threefoldness of the Divine manifesta¬ 
tion and operations, as well as the underlying 
unity of the Divine essence, is recognized through¬ 
out the Epistles. That Jesus is Son of God as 
well as Son of Man, and that the Spirit is Divine 
and personal, closely related with Eather and Son, 
is assumed, but no attempt is made to show how 
this is reconcilable with the monotheism which 
was an unquestioned and unquestionable axiom in 
the thought of the Apostles and their converts. 

The next three centuries witnessed the unfolding 
of what lay implicit in this teaching. The relation 
between the earlier and later stages is usually 
described as ‘ development,’ but that word does 
not necessarily indicate a process in which literally 
nothing is added but what was actually present in 
the germ. The more correct, though pedantic, 
biological term, ' epigenesis’- a progressive differ¬ 
entiation and integration—connotes more than the 
bare explicating of the implicit: it is rather the 
gradual organizing in one whole of elements which 
the separate constituents before organization did 
not possess. Unquestionably the changing environ¬ 
ments of the Church through the centuries contri¬ 
buted largely to the shaping both of faith and of 
theology. Christianity furnishes an example of 
‘ creative evolution ’ in whieli the energy of a new 
spiritual life adapts, assimilates, and utilizes, as 
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well as unfolds. From tlie standpoint of Chris¬ 
tianity a believer in a livinf,' God can never resolve 
‘development’ into a merhanical process "overned 
by natiir.il laws. For him the God who has re¬ 
vealed Himself in (’hrist is still the ever-to-be- 
known (Jod who illumines Hi.s Church in all 
generations by His Srjirit. The change from the 
heavenly Father of the Sermon on the Mount to 
the (Idgiria of the Trinity in the creeds of Nica‘a 
and Chalcedon has been described by Hatch and 
Hanuick as a degeneration rather than a develop¬ 
ment, a corrupting of truth from its earliest sim¬ 
plicity, not art enrichment dtie to healthy and 
necessary growth. S»ieh a eonelusion is not lightly 
to be a(!(c,pted. 'I'he formulation of partially real¬ 
ized faith is one thing; a teridency to desert the 
nianifestat-ion of the 'I'rinne God in experience and 
in history for abstract speculations concerning the 
interior relatioins of tlie I)eity is quite another, 
lieforc the end of tlie ht h cent, illustrations of both 
processes appear in the Cdiurch, and it is necessary 
to keep in mind the <listinetion between them. 

It is possible to test the legitimacy of (levelop- 
ment in the orthodox creed by means of a com¬ 
parison. 'riicre were Christians in the primitive 
Cluirch who took their stand on the O'F and main- 
taineil its l.ype of monotheism intact, except that 
Jesus of Nazareth—whether technically viewed as 
MesHiiih or not.—was esteemed a prophet of excep- 
l.ionalJy high and pure character, whose mission it 
was to conserve and purify the revelation of the 
Torah under a new eovenant called the Gospel. 
Ebionites and Adoptianists (see FiuoNl.SM, Adop- 
TIANISM) of various types pre.served the OT con¬ 
ception of (iod, plus the ac(;cplance of Jesus as a 
specially commissioned messenger from Him, one 
in kind with Mo.se.s and Isaiah, though far higher 
in spiritual degree. History has written its com¬ 
mentary on this doctrine, and proved that it was a 
specimen of arrested growth. Not along this lino 
was it possible to (tarry on and carry out the 
teaching of Jesus Himself, of His interpreters 
Paul and John, and of the multitude of evan¬ 
gelists who in His name were beginning to re¬ 
generate the world. J’he Church of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries, with the sacred traditions of the 
Ist held in trust, was called to fashion, under the 
guidance of the Divine Sjtirit, a conception of God 
such as would at tlie same time interjiret Clnistiaii 
exjierience and mould (Jiristian thought and life. 
That tlie Fatliers of the (Jiurch were influenced 
by pre-Cliristian, especially Greek, thought, no 
one would attempt to deny. l^robably pure 
IMatonism exercised far less influence u\)on them 
than Alexandrian IDdhiiiism, and some would rank 
the influence of Stoicism as still more potent. But 
it is in tlie use of philosophi(^al terms, in forms of 
reasoning, and in general views of the relations 
between God and tlio world, not in essential views 
of God, that tiiese influences are traceable. Tlie 
vital germ of Christianity, implying a new con- 
(icption of the relation between God and man in 
Clirist—a conception not abstractly conceived in 
the intellect, but embodied in the experiences of 
thousands of devoted live.s—was not lost or de¬ 
stroyed amidst the enveloping pressure of pagan 
ideas. On the contrary, tlie new religion assimi¬ 
lated some current views of the Divine nature that 
were not polytheistic, and made use of them for 
i"^ ovvn ends, Aristidcis, the first Christian apolo¬ 
gist, illustrates this in the opening sentences of 
his defence : 

* I «a.v. then, that Ood ia not born, not made, an ever abldint; 
nature without heyinning and without end, immortal, perfect, 
and incoinprehensible.’ I.ater he adds: ‘ The Chriatiana know 
(torl the Creator and Fashioner of all thingfs through the only- 
begotten Son and the Holy Choflt.' 

Justin Martyr, philosopher as well as Christian, 
appealed to the idea of God innate in man (ffi<pvTos 


rp <pv(rei tCiv i.vBp(litr<jav Jdfa [Apol. ii. 6]); and Min 
uciiis Felix (in his Octavius), following in his own 
fashion the example of Paul at Athens, argues 
that the unity of the order of Nature proves the 
unity of (»od, who is infinite, almighty, eternal, 
and who licfore the world was to Himself in the 
place of the world (ante mundum sibi ipse fuit pro 
mundo). Athenagoras does but represent all other 
exponents of Chri.stianity, when, having established 
the unity of tlie Gndliead by a philo.soj)hical line of 
proof, he jiroceculs to unfold the doctrine of the 
Trinity as the Christian way of conceiving that 
unity. 

Gnosticism {g.v.), ‘the first comprehensive at¬ 
tempt to construct a philosophy of Christianity’ 
(.see Harnack, Hist, of Dognia^ l^ng. tr., i. 226 f.), 
teaches chiefly by its failures. Gnostics of various 
schooLs furnished what were for the most part 
honest attemjits to interpret Christ; but they did 
so in the light of preconceived ideas, some of which 
were incompatible with essential Christianity, and 
others inconsistent with its characteristic spirit. 
At this stage evolution took place by antagonism. 
The representatives of the Church learned some of 
their most valuable lessons by resi.stance to ideas 
of God thrust on their attention by the most active 
thinkers of the time. Monarchianism (q.v.), a re¬ 
action against the Gnostic tendency to interpose 
numi'rous orders of being between God and the 
creation, taught the unity of God in a modalistic, 
i.e. really anti-Trinitarian, fashion. For it the 
Son and Snirit have no distinct, personal existence, 
but are only modes in which the one God reveals 
Himself, Some of the Fathers, especially in the 
East, whilst avoiding this extreme, taught the 
subordination of the Son and the Spirit to the 
Father; and a tendency in this direction was for a 
considerable time present within, as well as outside, 
the pale of recognized orthodoxy. 

I. Church doctrine of the Logos,—Amidst these 
diverging tendencies the Church built up a con¬ 
structive doctrine, first of the Logos, then of the 
Trinity. Justin, Iremeus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian are re])re.sentative names amongst those 
who contributed to the earlier structure. The 
prologue of the Fourth Gospel formed the founda¬ 
tion. The Logos was eternal, not created, not 
emanating, but begotten, the Sonship of the 
‘ Word ’ seldom being lost sight of. The Logos 
wa.s not a mere creating and ordering Reason of 
God, impersonally conceived. Rather was lie the 
organ oi Divine revelation and operation in crea¬ 
tion and history, and pre-eminently in redemption. 
The eternal purpose of God was realized in tlie 
Word Incarnate; the personal Logos took upon 
Him human nature that men might be partakers 
of the Divine. For Clement the Logos is ‘the 
highest principle in the religious explanation of 
the world,’ as well as the centre of the work of 
redemption. In nature, as in grace. He is the 
interpreter of the Father’s attributes, being first 
the educator, then the Redeemer, of the human 
race. The work of the Holy Spirit was not at this 
stage ignored, though it was not elucidated and 
dwelt upon to the same extent. 

The ideas concerning God which the Church 
had drawn from histoiy and experience were not 
easy to express ; the very vocanulary had to be 
created, and East and West were apt to mis¬ 
understand each other. Thus, if we find that by 
Tertullian and Origen, for example, whilst Chris¬ 
tian thought was slowly crystallizing, phrases were 
used inconsistent with one another, or with the 
exact forms ultimately adopted, it will occasion 
no surprise. Technical pnraseology, whether 
drawn from Roman law or from Greek meta- 
physic, was inevitable ; but a true instinct was at 
work, now accepting and now rejecting the same 
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phrase, as certain associations seemed to render it 
serviceable, or undesirable, for the expression of 
underlying faith. The Godhead is ‘one substance 
in three persons,’ said Tertullian, employing Roman 
juristic terms, but the threefoldness is non statu 
sed ffradUt nec substantia sad forma, ntc potestaU 
std specie {adv. Prax. 2). Tiie Three are one in 
substance, condition, and power, but are three in 
relation, in mode of existence, and in special 
characteristics. The Father is one, the Son is 
another, the Spirit is yet anotlier ; but these three 
are one {unum, not unus); there is no division of 
the one substance, though each of the three is a 
substantial existence with characteristic proper¬ 
ties. Origen believed in God as the One Self- 
existent Source of all that is, a living Person, but 
only relatively knoAvable through the mediation 
of the Logos, who has personal subsistence side by 
side with the Father, is of one essence with Him, 
His perfect image, and Himself God {0e6i, not 6 
Oedi). The Word-Son is eternally generated, the 
process being continuous, timeless, and real ; He 
IS co-eternal with the Father. The Father pos¬ 
sesses pre-eminence, the Son is .subordinate in 
His derived being. Difficulties were created by 
Origen’s language concerning the subordination 
of the Son,—though it was not of es.sence, but of 
person and oflice,—the Father being described as 
avTo0e6s, the Son as Se&repos Beds, whilst the Holy 
Spirit, who is recognized as Divine and above the 
category of creatures, has come into being through 
the Logos, and is described as inferior both to 
Father and to Son. Origen was a pioneer in a dilii- 
cult region of thought, his own ideas had not worked 
themaelvea quite clear, and discrimination between 
them, with a just estimate of their relative value, 
was ellccted only by a process of controversy. 

2. Nicene doctrine.—The rise of Arianism en¬ 
abled the (’hurch to distinguish between ■what 
it really held and what it might seem to hold. 
This heresy, which waged so long a war against | 
orthodoxy, and at times appeared likely to gain | 
the upper hand, was never strong in doctrine. It > 
taught a Trinity consisting of one uncreated and 
two created beings—herein it was both illogical 
and irreligious, if creatures were to be worshipped. 
It represented Christ as a demi-god, and its whole 
doctrine implied retrogression towards j)aganism. 
The strength of Arianism lay in the fac.t that a 
large portion of Christendom was not yet Chri.stian- 
ized, and that believers had not yet come to under¬ 
stand the real nature and implications of their own 
faith. The Nicene formulary, in insisting on 
homoousios to establish the Divinity of Christ, 
laid the foundation of the orthodox doctrine of 
God and His essential Tri-unity. The statement 
that in the one Godhead there’are three Persons 
was never intended to mean three individuals, i.e. 
three self-conscious subjects and centres of person¬ 
ality as ‘persons’ are understood among men ; nor 
merely three a.spects {irp6<Tu)Tra) of one unitary 
Deity. As time went on, it was clearly laid 
down that there were three eternal subsistences 
{v7ro<TTd<reit), personal, distinct, but not separate, 
organic one to another and to the unity of the 
Triune God. Athanasius {q.v.) in his long and 
strenuous controversy was contending for real 
contact between God and men in a real redemp¬ 
tion wrought out by a real Divine Saviour in the 
midst of the actual world. The philosopher, on 
the one hand, who taught that God operates con¬ 
tinually in the world, could not pre.serve His 
personality distinct from the world, whilst, on the 
other hand, those who insisted on Divine person¬ 
ality tended to separate God from creation in 
transcendental isolation. If a historic Incarnation 
was to be preserved in the fullness of its actuality 
and redeeming power, it must be based on interior 


distinctions within the unity of the Godhead—a 
unity which is the home of distinctions realized 
and overcome. Athanasius contributed to tho 
formation of a doctrine of God, by establishing not 
only the homoousia of tlie Son but also that of tl)o 
Spirit as a necessary inference. The Holy Sidrit 
is the Spirit of tho Son ; He is not a creature ; He is 
the Giver of life and of celestial gifts—Himself 
God. Athanasius, like other leading Fathers, 
protests against being compelled to deliiie rela¬ 
tions within the Deity wliich are beyond human 
comprehension ; but, linding in Scripture the word 
‘proceeding’ used to demote the relation of the 
Spirit to the Father, he says that he will retain it 
ns the best. The Arian controversy (see AkiaN- 
ISM), which practically ended at Constantinople in 
381, aliirmed the faith of Nicaea on the basis that, 
while in the Godhead there is but one essence or 
substance {ovaLa), in that unity there are three 
eternal modes of existence, now called vTroindatis, 
though that word ha<i originally been synonymous 
with ovaLa., and the ambiguity had naturaliy been 
the source of some confusion. 

3 . The Trinity.—It is impfrssible lu're to trace 
the detailetl stages by wbicli the doctrine of the 
Trinity was linally shaped. 'I’he tbrci! great 
Ca[)padocian Fathers, Basil and tlie two Gregorys 
(see Cappadocian Theoloov), contribuicd to a 
clearer discrimination of ideas ami a more accurate- 
use of word.s. It is to them that the theological 
use of virbaraais as above delined was duo. Neitlier 
Origen nor Athanasius had made it sufiiciently 
clear that in relation to God ‘person’ meant more 
than mere asj>ect or manifestation, arul less than 
tho exclusive individual existence whiiih the word 
implies among men. Tho subject of personality, 
Divine and human, was not discussed in the 4th 
cent, as it has been during tl»e last hundred years ; 
and even now a clear and <l«>liMite vocabulary re¬ 
mains a desideratum. But 1 here was no doiil)t in 
the mind of tlie Greek I'aHiers that the t lirco Tplmoi 
inrdp^eios, or modes of subsistence, of the undivided 
Godhead were not three rpSawira, or aspe(!ts of a 
bare unity, neitlier were they tliree ovaLai which 
would imply three Gods ; but all believed in p.La 
ovala 4^ rpiaiv inr oar data ip, one Kssence in three ])er- 
sonal modes of subsistence, each with its charac¬ 
teristic properties, and each necessary to the One 
liulivisible Whole. ’I'he Godhead in itself and 
apart from the world is an inexhaustihlt! living 
Being, neither a barren unity nor a divided mul¬ 
tiplicity. The Father is the primal source, the 
•Son the mediating power, the Spirit the exe<!utive 
energy ; and every Divine act is to be understood 
as a working of the Father, through the Son, in 
and by the Holy Spirit. 

4. Aug^ustine. —The last stage is to be found in 

Augustine (</.t>.). The East had throughout pre¬ 
served an element of subordination in its theology, 
the Father being tlie sole Fount of Deity, the Son 
deriving His existence by generation, ami tlie Spirit 
by procession. The equality of the Three was 
asserted, hut a real meaning was attached to tho 
idea of rdfis, rank or order ; and the Greek Fathers 
resented any attempt at change which seemed to 
interfere with the OedTtjros, the One Fount 

of Deity. Augustine, followed by the Western 
Church, taught that the Spirit proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, and made the co-equality com¬ 
plete. In the opening of the treatise he lays it 
down that ‘ the one and only and true God is a 
Trinity, and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
rightly said and believed to be of one and the same 
substance or essence.’ Later on he explains that 
each Person is the undivided Deity, and that the 
three Per.sons are together the one God. Augustine 
destroyed wliat remained of subordination ; but this 
was possible only by moving in the direction of 
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Modalism. The Father is conditioned by the Son 
and the Spirit, as the Son is by the Father. If the 
unitv is conceived so that each Person is the un¬ 
divided Deity, tiien the tljree appear merely as 
relations in the one (jodhead. It is true tJiat this 
diM’ers from the older Modalism, winch rested upon 
the idea of successive manifestations; from the very 
first, (iod is to be conceived as Triune, liut this 
is j)OHsil)le only through a rehning of the idea of 
personal existence, till it becomes a ‘mode’ only 
in tlje simplicity of the Godhead. Doubtless the 
Neo-Platonic elenient in Augustine’s thought was 
resitonsible for some of the language he employed. 
But the analogies he used to illu.strate the sub¬ 
ject-esjiecially his favourite one of intelligence, 
memory, and will in human self-consciousness— 
show in what direction his mind constantly niove<l. 
He j)reHerved theoretically the tradition of three 
Persons in one substance ; but himself enij)h£usized, 
not the personality of each Person, but the person¬ 
ality of the One God, and he never overcame the 
contradictions more or less implied in his attempt 
to combine the philosophic ana the religious atand- 
poin ts. 1J arnac k descn hes Augustine’s speculations 
as an attempt to 

‘ construe the most immanent of immanent Trinities and to 
Hubliipate the Trinity into a unity; and, Just becauae it does 
this, it discards everythiiiff in Uie way of a basis in historical 
religion and loses itself in paradoxical distinctions and specula¬ 
tions, while at the same time it is not able to give clear expres¬ 
sion to its new and valuable Uiought' (Uiat. of Dogma, Eng. 
tr., iv. 130). 

It is surely harsh to say, as Harnack here does, 
that the de j'rinitate ‘ can scarcely be said to have 
promoted luety anywhere or at any time,’ but the 
speculative tendencies of Augustine did unques¬ 
tionably tend to draw men’s minds off from the 
living realities of historical Christianity. Augus¬ 
tine, more than any other teacher, prepared the 
way for the barren refinements of scholasticism ; 
he almost occupied its standpoint and anticipated 
some of its methods. 

The idea, however, which underlay Augustine’s 
lofty meditations on the subject of the Trinity was 
not peculiar to him. It came to be defined later as 
‘!repixiopv(^ii, the intercommunion, or mutual inter¬ 
penetration, of the Three Persons in the Trinity. 
John of Damascus, Ia.st of the Fathers and first of 
the Schoolmen (c. A.D. 700), gave currency to the 
word, and the thought w'hicli it expressed prevailed 
in East and West alike, though with a dillerent 
emphasis. The Latin equivalents of the (ireek 
were circumincessio, whicli implies the activity of 
mutual permeation, and cirenminstssio, which de¬ 
notes a mutual rest or abiding of each Person in 
the otliers. ‘Co-inherence’ is perhaps the nearest 
English equivalent; hut, whatever word be used, 
it rejuesents the thought that the whole Trinity is 
present in each Person, that each is so complete 
that it includes the otiiers—a mode of speech which 
destroys tlie very conception of ‘ personality.’ The 
idea first appears in Gregory of Nyssa, it was most 
fully developed by Augustine, and came to be the 
basis of ortnodoxy in Scholasticism ; hut it has 
never been fairly interwoven with religious thought 
and experience in the actual life of Christendom. 

5 . The Creeds.—There is no small danger of 
losing sight of the main theme in the midst of 
discussion concerning the views of individual 
thinkers, however eminent. Controversies in the 
Church did not arise over the fundamental belief in 
one God, whicli was never questioned by any ; nor, 
strictly speaking, were they concerned with the 
new revelation of God in Christ and the gift of His 
Spirit, which were the common heritage of be¬ 
lievers. Questions did arise—ami they were but 
slowly and with difficulty settled—as to the mode 
in which the altered conceptions of God could be 
most appropriately expressed amidst the environ¬ 


ments of the Grieco-Roman world of the 2 nd to the 
4th centuries. Faith in God tlie Father of all, in 
His Son Jesus Christ the Saviour of all, and in the 
Holy Spirit througli wliom P’ather and Son were 
revealeu, formed the basis of all Christian creeds, 
and such trust was the animating principle of all 
Christian experience. It found very various ex- 
pre.ssioTi, but it remains true that no Ecumenical 
formulation of the Christian conception of God was 
ever made. The chief records that have come down 
to us are as follows. 

(1) The Apostles' Creed^ an expansion of the bap¬ 
tismal symuolam, may be described as the creed 
of the catechumen. From the time when it con¬ 
sisted only of three or four clauses in the 2 nd cent., 
down to its full development in its present shape 
in the 8 th, tliis venerable Confession of Faith 
always retained its original character. It was 
never debated by authorities or adopted at a 
Council; slowly it grew as the expression of the 
working faith of the Western Church. It contains 
the statements, ‘ I believe in God the Father . . . 
and in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord ... I 
believe in the Holy Ghost’; but the inter-relation 
of tliese is not defined, and no doctrine of the 
Trinity, properly 8 j>eaking, is attempted. 

(2) The Isieceno-Constantinopolitan Creed, rati¬ 
fied at Chalcedon (451), is a theological document, 
shaped and re-shaped by successive Councils, its 
phraseology keenly debated and sharply defined. 
It was j)repared for the purpose of excluding 
lieretics, and its earliest form concludes with an 
anathema upon some of them. But in outline it 
consists of three parts that are not concatenated 
together. Its Christology forms its characteristic 
feature, and a doctrine of Christ undoubtedly im¬ 
plies a doctrine of God of a very significant kind; 
but here again no attempt at a definition of the 
mystery of the Trinity is attempted. It is other¬ 
wise with the Athanasian Creed. 

(3) The Athanasian Creed —to use the modern 
misnomer for the anonymous serrno or exposition 
of Christian doctrine known as the Qiiicunque 
vult —emanated from the Western Church in the 
6th century. It w'as a creed for the clergy, with 
accompanying coniminatory clauses; and in its two 
parts it minutely defines the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that of the two natures iu Christ as intimately 
related to it. The teaching of Augustine and the 
phra.seology of creeds in the 4th and 5th centuries 
are presupposed and adopted ; but the document 
as a whole was never accepted by any Council, nor 
can it be described as an Ecumenical symbol. 

(4) The Te Deum, on the other hand, was pre¬ 
pared for the purposes of worship, not to expre-ss 
nice metaphysical distinctions. Yet it embodies 
more adequately than any technical creed the faith 
of the Church, and the Christian conception of the 
God whom it adores— lex orandi, lex creaendi. This 
lyric paraphrase of the Apostles’ Creed, by whomso¬ 
ever composed, is, as luither said, a fine confession 
of the true faith of a Christian, as well as a hymn 
in which to praise God. The religious faith of the 
community, uttered by Paul in his solemn bene¬ 
diction, echoed by Clement of Rome and Ignatius, 
and repeated by every believer at his baptism, re¬ 
mained the same throughout, though only after the 
lapse of centuries were acceptable forms devised to 
express the deep convictions of the Christian heart. 
And throughout the generations the wisest teachers 
confessed with Augustine that the words that were 
used were at best inadequate for their purpose, and 
were uttered in reverence because, though speech 
was imperfect, silence was impossible. Scientific 
and speculative discussions have had their place, 
and metaphysical formulas their value, in shaping 
the Christian doctrine of God; but it has never 
been forgotten that religioua conceptions, when ex- 
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pressed at all, can only be uttered in the language 
of religious faith. 

IV. Mediaeval and Reformation Periods. 
—For more than a thousand years the doctrine of 
God in the Christian Clmrch preserved its char¬ 
acter, substantially unchanged and unassailed. 
From Augustine to Kant, or from the Athanasian 
Creed to the period of the Aufkldrung, or En¬ 
lightenment orthodoxy remained stationary. 
The phrase does not necessarily imply theological 
stagnation, but such movement as took place was 
within lines carefully laid down and steadfastly 
maintained. The work done lay chielly in the 
direction of elaborating tlie content of the idea of 
God, filling up gaps, and attempting to answer 
difficult questions. But the gradual modification 
thus elTected tended to make doctrine more philo¬ 
sophical and less religious, more complete on the 
speculative side, but less potent and real in prac¬ 
tical life, 

ThewTiter known as pseudo-Dionysius exercised 
a wide influence from the end of tlie 5th cent, 
onwards. He attemuted to blend some of the 
chief ideas of Neo-rlatonism with tho.se of the 
NT. Accepted at tlie time as the Areopagite of 
Ac 17**, the ‘ first bishop of Athens,’ Dionysius 
influenced both thescholastici.sm and the mysticism 
of the Middle Ages. His philosophy distinguishes 
between ‘allirmative theology’ — which teaches 
truth concerning the nameless supra - essential 
Deity in the form of symbols, historical mani¬ 
festations, and ecclesiastical dogmas — and ‘ ab¬ 
stracting theology,’ by means of which the devotee 
may rise from these temporal forms to tlie direct 
contemplation of the transcendent inconceivable 
Infinite and Absolute Being. Dionysius appears 
to identify this highest yiriuciple of Deity with 
God the Father ; and, while he believes in the 
Trinity, to him Jesus and the Holy Spirit are but 
branches or channels through which the Divine 
enters into relation with human life. A system 
of * heavenly hierarchy ’ was coirstructed, of which 
the earthly hierarchy is the reflexion and con¬ 
tinuation, but its author never succeeded in 
making clear the steyis of ascent and descent in 
his speculative scale of being; and his name is 
preserved in history chiefly because of the lasting 
impression he produced ujton media;val theology. 
Scotus Erigena, who in the 9th cent, heralded the 
approach of scholasticism, interpreted Christian 
doctrine in the light of Dionysius’ teaching. His 
system was essentially panthei.stic, and professed 
to lead from God, through the ideal and the real 
worlds, back to God. He attempts in his own 
way to solve the philosophical problem of the Due 
and the Many by means of Scri[)tural doctrine.s 
and phrases to which he gives a meaning of his 
own. God is the supreme unknowable Deity, who 
yet manifests Himsidf in the manifold of creation, 
'riiis process of unfolding is to be followed by the 
return of all orders of being back to the primal 
Unity, so that God may be all in all. The funda¬ 
mental difficulty found in the presence of sin is 
met by resolving evil into a necos.sary factor of 
development which in due course will be overcome. 
Christ is the centre in this stupendous cycle of 
movement from God and to God, and Trinitarian 
phraseology is from time to time employed ; but 
Erigena’s scheme of existence is essentially philo- 
sopliical rather than Christian, and was never 
accepted by the Church, though it exercised con¬ 
siderable influence on mediaeval thought. 

I. Scholasticism.—Scholasticism {q.v.) has been 
described both as the reproduction of ancient 
philosophy under the forms of ecclesiastical doc¬ 
trine, ana as the inculcation of Christian truth 
under the forms of Aristotelian philosophy. As 
a matter of fact it passed througb various stages 
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—ancient Greek metaphysics and orthodox Chris¬ 
tian dogmas being blended in varying methods 
and proportions. But, at its best, scholasticism 
represents God as the origin, centre, and goal of 
all knowledge ; all things are viewed in relation 
to Him ; He is at the same time cause aud end 
{priiu'ipium ct Jinis) of all thinking things, of all 
subjects, of all thought. Sacred science, i.c. the¬ 
ology, is pre-eminent in the teaching of the school¬ 
men ; but close observation shows that, partly as 
regards their conception of God, partly through 
the methods adt)ptea of reasoning about Him and 
His relations with men, and partly through tiie 
resultant views taken of human life, vanquished 
pliilosophy had at this time transformed, if not 
actually conquered, its conqueror. It is not pos¬ 
sible, however, to generalize concerning scholasti¬ 
cism as a whole ; lor, during its rise, progress, and 
decay, from tl)e lltli to the 15tl) cent., ch.anges of 
various kind.s are discernible. It is difficult for 
u.s now to estimate the influence upon the doctrine 
of God exercised first by Neo-l’latonist and after¬ 
wards by Aristot.elian princ.ij)lcH, and by the pro¬ 
longed jibilo.sophieal diseus.sion concerning uni- 
ver.sals and the Keaii.st r. Nominalist controversy. 
But the names of Anselm {q.v.) and Abelard {q.v.) 
in the 11th cent, mark the rise of a movement of 
which 'riioinas Aquina.s {q.v.) in the 13th consti¬ 
tutes the climax and crown, ns Duns Scotus in the 
14th represents its incipient decay. 

Anselm’s ontological arguuient in hi.s Mono- 
loqiuni for the exi.stence of God was characteristic 
of* the time, and tlu? Cliristological argument of 
the Cur Dcais Homo? sheds light upon the ideas 
entertained of tlie in.stiiie and gooaness of God 
and the meaning of the Incarnation. Abelard’s 
rationalism led him to interjiret the Trinity in a 
Sahellian fasliion and to exjilain the Atonement 
entirely in terms of the love of God and the 
impression made by Divine love in self-sacrifice 
upon the hearts of men. These two representa¬ 
tive thinker.s were not in reality so far apart as 
their respective mottoe.s Credo ut intelligam and 
Jntelliqo ut credam might seem to imply. Both 
argneil a priori concerning the nature of God, 
their premisse.s being drawn nominally from Scrip¬ 
ture, but in reality from quasi-philosophical ideas 
which belonged to tlieir own time, and which had 
never passea througli the searidiing tires of criti¬ 
cism. Abelard boldly challenged some assumiitions 
of current orthodoxy, and his dialectic threatened 
to prove seriously destructive, but his fundamental 
ideas concerning the Deity did not seriously differ 
from those of his contemporaries. It may be said 
that Bernard tlie mystic and Abelard the rational¬ 
ist pre.sented complementary asj)eelH of Christian 
thought, which were blended in different fashion 
in the philosophy of Aquinas and the poetry of 
Dante. 

The general factors of development which pre¬ 
pared the way for ’J’homas’s ^Surnmn, the standard 
theological luoiiument of mediawalism, were such 
os follow. The jjantheistic tendencies which have 
been described as cliaracterizing the Neo-Flatonism 
of Dionysius and Erigena produced a mai ked re¬ 
action. In time the genuine Platonism which had 
been handed on from Augustine to the earlier 
Schoolmen gave way before a revived Aristotelian- 
ism, tlie doctrines and methods of the Stagirite 
being used by Aquinas to establish and expand 
the truths of natural theology, (jod is dehneil as 
primurn 7nove.ns immobilfi, ‘Mover of all. Himself 
unmoved the while,’ and as ariu/t purus, i.e. actu¬ 
ality without potentiality. The modes of proving 
the existence of God arc chiefly deductive, being 
drawn from the nature of causality, the necessity 
of absolute being, and the need oi intelligence in 
the great Designer. The metaphysical attributes 
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of the Deity—unity, infinity, self-existence, and 
the rest—are deduced in similar fashion. The 
proof fumislied by Aquinas, that love necessarily 
constitutes the fundamental relation of God to the 
world which He lias brouglit into being, stands in 
marked contrast to the idea and exposition of 
Divine love given in Jn 3'® and 1 Jn i***. Thomas 
insisted on the distinction between the teachings 
of reason concerning the existence and nature of 
God and the teachings of revelation. These latter 
must be received by faith on authority, since they 
could neitlier he discovered nor proved by reason¬ 
ing. The dualism thus introduced has influenced 
Catholic, and to a large extent Protestant, the- 
ology ever since. Thomas rejected the pantheistic 
teaching which represented God as the essence of 
all things ; he viewed Him os creator of all things 
from nothing, i.e. without pre-existing material— 
not from all eteniity, but at a definite nioinent, 
when time began. This relation of God to the 
world is discernible and provable by a posteriori 
arguments. Man has the knowledge of God natu- 
raiiter, if he does not by evil-doing stifle and 
destroy it. The doctrine of the Incarnation, how¬ 
ever, must be received on the authority of revela¬ 
tion. It implies a union between the Divine and 
human natures in the One Person of the Logos, 
the human nature of Christ being impersonal. 
God’s nature, including the combined attributes 
of justice and mercy, made necessary the ‘ satis¬ 
faction ’ rendered by the death of Christ on the 
cross, and from this/ountain spring all the streams 
of salvation needed by guilty man in a sinful 
world. Thomas was essentially a Realist; for him 
the ideal w-as the real in a truly Platonic sense. 
Hut, in analyzing and exjioiinding the fundamental 
truths of the Christian faith, he used the cat<>gories 
of Aristotelian j)hilosof>hy. In many of his argu¬ 
ments concerning the persons of the Trinity, their 
properties and functions, and concerning God’s 
ethical attributes, His ridation to the world, and 
His operations in it, A(iaina8 seriously modilied, 
from the standpoint of philosophy, the data of 
revelation whicli he professed only to state and 
interpret. Christian theology for six centuries 
past has lieen largely moulded—for better, but to 
some extent decidedly for w'orse—by the specula¬ 
tive reasonings of this Doctor Angclic.tis, Long 
after the tecluiical fetters of scholasticism had 
been broken, the movements of Christian thought 
concerning God were still too largely confined 
within the limits which the Schoolman had laid 
down, 

2 . Mysticism.—The relation between Scholas¬ 
ticism and My.sticisni {q.v .)—those twin forces in 
shaping modiawal thouglit concerning God—cannot 
be delined in a word. The view that Mysticism 
represented a reaction against the extreme subtle¬ 
ties and logical analyses of the Scholastic metliod 
represents but a fraction of the truth, characteristic 
only of a few teachers at one partiinilar epoch. 
Harnack’s view (Dogmengesch. pt. ii. bk. ii. eh. vii.) 
is that Scholasticism is * nothing but scientific 
thought,’ though the science is in fetters. Mysti¬ 
cism 18 the presupposition of Scholasticism, because 
mediteval acience based itself on piety. Piety 
prompts to thought, and thought in turn promotes 
piety. Where the knowledge of God is pursued 
for the sake of the inner life of the soul, it may be 
termed mystical theology; but, where the know¬ 
ledge of the world in relation to God possesses an 
independent objective interest, the term ‘ Scholastic 
theology ’ is used. The two, therefore, neither run 
parallel to one another nor are in conflict with 
each other, but ‘ Mystic theology and Scholastic 
theology are one and the same ]>iienomenon, which 
only present themselves in manifold gradations, 
acooraing as the subjective or objective interest 


prevails’ (Harnack, Eng. tr., vi. 27). ‘ Mysticism* 
18 a word employed in such various senses that 
ambiguities are almost inseparable from the dis- 
cus.sion of the subject. Rut Roman Catholic theo¬ 
logians distinguish between dogmatic, moral, and 
mystical theology, the last being essentially ex¬ 
perimental and implying a pure and direct know¬ 
ledge of God’s inmost nature, obtainable only by a 
personal experience of the love of God as uniting 
the soul to Himself and transforming it in the 
process. In this sense, as Harnack says (ib.), 
‘ Mysticism is the starting-point and practical 
application of Scholasticism ’; but surely it is much 
more than this. In the Middle Ages, as always, 
it repre.sent 8 a transcendental method of attaining 
immediate spiritual knowledge, which leaves the 
dialectical methods of Scholasticism far behind. 
The mystical theology of Eckhart, for example, 
and of inedifBval saints generally, whilst it was not 
theoretically in conflict w’ith Scholastic theology, 
was in practice opposed to Scholastic methods 
because it professed to impart an intuitive know¬ 
ledge of God as Absolute and Infinite by means of 
an intimate personal union with Him in self- 
surrender (see Mysticism [Christian]). This kind 
of knowledge could never be attained by the most 
elaborate processes of the logical understanding at 
work upon the data of revelation ; and here the 
relation of Mysticism to the doctrine of God goes 
far beyond the results of Scholasticism. Harnack 
has, however, rendered the important service of 
showing that these and other apparent antagonisms 
in the mediieval doctrine of God are not ultimate. 
Anselm and his opponents, Bernard and Abelard, 
the German mystics of the 14th cent., and those 
who pronounced them heretics, were not inherently 
and fundamentally oi)posed to one another, but 
were travelling by difl'ereut paths which led at last 
to the same goal. 

3 . Schools of mystics.—Mysticism is neither 
Catholic nor l^rotestant, though it took diflering 
and characteristic forma in Latin and in Teutonic 
minds. The connexion between the idea of God 
and man’s mode of attaining communion with Him 
is very close. Hugo of St. Victor in the 12 th cent, 
unites two modes too often disjoined, of conceiving 
and approaching God, when he says : 

* In two ways God dwells in the human heart, to wit, through 
knowledge and through love; yet the dwelling ia one, since 
every one who knows Him loves, and no one can love without 
knowing. Knowledge, through cognition of the Faith, srects 
the structure; love, through virtue, paints the edifice with 
colour’ (d« Area JSoe morali, i. 2 [FL clxxvi. 621]). 

The contemplation of God on which the Victorine 
school, with its Platonizing tendencies, laid special 
stress stood midway between the logical aualy.sis 
of Abelard and the emotional fervours of Bernard 
of Clairvaux {q.v.). Bonaventura later furnishes 
an excellent example of clear thinking concerning 
the Trinity and the Divine attributes on the lines 
accepted by the Church, combined with deep de¬ 
votional feeling and an insistence on the necessity 
of religious experience for the attainment of any 
true knowledge of God. 

• Through faith Christ dwell! In our hearts. This Is the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, from which, as from a source, comes 
the certitude and understanding of the whole Scripture. Where¬ 
fore it is iuipoBsiblc that anyone should advance in its know¬ 
ledge, unless he first has Christ infused in him ’ (Breviloquium, 
PrologUB, Quaracchi ed., v. 201. For these last two quotations, 
see Ostiorn Taylor, The Mediceval Mind, li. 867 and 409). 

The school of German mystics, represented 
mainly by Eckhart, also by Tauler, Ruysbroek, 
and others, exhibits the tendency—always more 
or less inherent in mysticism—to lose theological 
landmarks in unbriilled and formless speculation. 
Eckhart was not a Pantheist, but he often writes 
like one. For him the Godhead is impersonal, for 
ever hidden and unknowable. God, however, 
reveals Himself in a trinity of persons, the subject 
of Divine knowledge being the Father, the object 
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being the Son, while the Spirit is the mutual bond 
of love wliereby they are united. The world is 
in God, not God in the world; time, space, crea- 
turely life are nothing in themselves. It is the 
duty of man by an act of intuition, which includes 
intellect, feeling, and will, to realize direct union 
with tlie Absolute ; and so, in Origen’s phrase, the 
end will be like tlie beginning, all will return to 
God, and the Many will be lost in the One, from 
whom (or from which) all have originally pro¬ 
ceeded. 

4 . The Reformation. — At the time of the 
Reformation no controversy arose concerning the 
doctrine of God, so far as creeds and formularies 
were concerned. The Decrees of Trent reaflirm 
the Nicttino-Constantinopolitan Creed with We.st- 
ern additions ; it is noteworthy that no attempt at 
reconstruction was made on the lines of Aquinas. 
The Confession of haith then passes to the subjects 
of Original Sin, Justification, and the other points 
of immediate controversy, with which also the 
Reformed Confessions were mainly occupied. The 
first article of the Augsburg Confession, however, 
after reatlirming ‘ the decree of the Nicene Synod 
concerning the Divine essence as true and without 
doubt to be believed,’proceeds thus : 

‘To wit, that there iv one Divine essence which is called and 
is God, eternal, without body, indivisible (mipartibilis), of in¬ 
finite power, wisdom, and jijoodness* , . . ‘and that yet tiiero 
are three persons of tiie same essence and power, who also are 
co-eternal, the Fatlier, tlie Son, and the tloly Ghost. And they 
use tlie name of *’ person ” in that signification in which the 
ecclesiastical writers have used it in lliis cause, to Hisnify, not 
a part or (piality in another, hut that whicti properly subsists.' 
The corresponding Anglican article runs : 

‘There is but one living and true God, overlastinp, without 
body, parts, or pasaious (Onpnr^i/nVis, iinpassibiliis): of infinite 
power, wisdom, and ffoodness; the Jlaker and Preserver of all 
thinprs, both visible and invisible. And in unity of tbi.s (;odhettd 
there be throe Persons, of one subatance, liower, and eternity : 
the Father, tlie iSon, and the Holy Ghoat’ (Art. i.). 

None the less, the Kefurmers exhibited a change 
of tone and of emphasis, tJiongh not of delinition, 
in their teaching concerning God. Imther in his 
Small Catechism lays the stress where Scripture 
lays it, and he was wont from time to time to 
criticize tlie use of the term ‘ Trinity ’ asa ‘ mathe- 
matical’ word, saying: ‘Since it is not in the 
Scriptures and sounds cold, we shall do fHHcli 
better to speak of God and not of the Trinity.’ 
Luther dwells often Ujton God as a loving Fatin.'r, 
ready to forgive and providing for men a free 
salvation. But he is careful to say that this means 
‘God ill Christ’; all knowledge of God outside 
Clirist reveals flim as a righteous Judge, wroth 
with sin and stern in punishing the guilty. It is 
the work of (Jirist as Redeemer that makes for- 
giveue.S 8 possible, and ojiens up communion with 
the Father for H is rebellious children. It is Christ 
as Saviour, not as Eternal Word, that Lutlier 
preaches, though his doctrine of salvation loses 
its meaning if the Eternal Word did not become 
flesh and dwell among us as Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

A distinction between Imther and Calvin is dis¬ 
cernible—still more marked between Lutherans 
and Calvinists—in the conception of Goii which 
apiiealed to them respectively. Calvinism is a 
‘theology’ indeed, a doctrine of God throughout 
the length and breadth of its teaching. The glorjyr 
of God is exalted, all else is banished or abased. 
God is celebrated in His omnipotence and omni¬ 
science, in His sovereign and inscrutable will, in 
the grandeur of His eternal, unalterable decrees, 
God ill His soleiiess and absoluteness, in the ac¬ 
complishment of His will rather than in the mani¬ 
festation of His cliaracter, a will that instantly 
silences opposition and irre.sistihly ellectuates its 
own purposes. Lutheran Christolugy, on the otlier 
hand, admitted a closer approximation of God to man 
than orthodoxy had always allowed. It emphasized 


the love of God manwards, the self-emptying on 
the part of the Eternal Son, the quasi-aeification 
of His humaniW in the doctrine of the communicatio 
idioynatum. The contrast between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism funiishes a striking example of the 
fact that theoretical identity of creed is consistent 
with almost incredible divergency of spirit and 
temper. 

5 . Protestant theology.—The 16th and 17th 
centuries are marked by tlie establishment of a 
kind of Protestant Scliolastici.sm. The post-Refor¬ 
mation theologians in their doctrine of God fell 
back on Scholastic categories, and laid down laws 
in their dellnitionH of Deity which have been ob¬ 
served by their followers ever since. Tlie second 
chapter in the Westminster Confession of Eaith, 

‘ Of God and of the Holy 'rrinity,’ is a standing 
illu.stration of this in its dehiation of the One 
Being who 

‘hath all life, glory, goodnesB, blesHedness, in and of himself; 
and ia alone in and unto liiinKelf all-gutliciont, not Htanding in 
need of any creatures whicli he htiHi made, nor deriving any 
glory from them, but only manifesling iiin own glory in, by, 
unto, and upon them ;—he hath most novereign dominion over 
them, to do by them, for them, or upon them, wlmteoever him¬ 
self pleaseth.' 

God ill His essence is defined os an infinite and 
eternal ,Spirit, His metapliysical and moral attri¬ 
butes are carefully mapped out, and an exposition 
of the doctrine of tlie Trinity on orthotiox Ctilholic 
lines follows. lint in tlie systcmalizcil doctrines 
of (iod of the Iblli ami 17tli centuries, there are 
indications of constituent elements not yet sulli- 
ciently harmonized. 'I'lie idea of the ]>hil()Hopliical 
Absolute, God as Llie ultimate reality in the 
universe, the self-sullicing Deity of abstract 
thought, appears in them. There is jiresent also 
a metaphysical eoiieepLion of the Trinity as it had 
been develo)»ed through centuries of Catholic 
teaching. But at the heart of the wliole is the 
living God of the Bible, the revelation of the 
Father in the Son of His love, the ever present 
Frieiul ami Saviour of mankind ; and in the wliole 
thus presenteil there are unresolved antinomies. 
The question how the philosophical and sfieculaLive 
elements in these delinitions were to he harmonized 
with the purely religious teaching of the OT and 
NT had hardly emerged. In the passionate con- 
llicts Avhich shook (Jiristendom to its foundations 
in the ICtli cent., it was taken for granted tliat 
Catholics and Protestants alike worshipped the 
same (iod and accepted the same fundamental 
conceptions of Him. 

V. The Modeen Period.— date from 
which a ‘ modem ’ movement in thought is to he 
reckoned depend.s upon the subject handled and 
the standpoint occupied. For some purposes, in 
the stmly of theology the 16th cent, forrus the 
watershed between mediawal and modern ideas; 
but the critical investigation into the foundations 
of Christian Theism begins with Kant and the 

Enlightenment’ of the I 8 th cent., whilst the 
scientific and pliilosophic movements which have 
allected the Clirhstian doctrine of God belong 
chiefly to the 19th century. The progressiveness 
of Christian Theism within its own lines is a 
marked feature of tlie jieriod, and there can be 
little questiou that the ideas of God entertained 
by representative Christian thinkers during the 
last half century have been none the less pro¬ 
foundly, because silently, modified, without neces¬ 
sarily losing their essential (Jliri.stian character. 

I. Deism.—The Deistic movement in England, 
with which may be associated the revival of 
Arianism in the early years of the 18th cent., 
atlected orthodox thought only indirectly. Deism 
{q.v.) was a philosophy of the universe rather than 
a religion ; it taught the existence of a God, but, 
as Kant said, not of a living God. Essentially 
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rationalistic in their methods, tiie Deists recognized 
the Ultimate Being only as a transcendental cause 
of the universe. They criticized revelation if they 
did not entirely deny its reality, they rejected the 
supernatural and all claims of authority in religion, 
while they asserted the doctrines of Providence, 
moral government, and Divine rewards and nunish- 
ments. Bishoi* Butler answered them by showing 
the unreasonauleness of accepting a bald natural 
theology with an absentee Deity, whilst refusing 
to recognize tlie analogous and superior claims of 
revelation ; and Paley contended that the cosmo¬ 
logical argument on which the Deists relied to 

{ )rove the existence of the Deity in whom they 
)elieved necessitated an advance to teleological 
and moral arguments in j)roof of a living God who 
had not left the metdianism of Nature to run by 
the mere operation of its own law's. But the full 
reply to Deism was not ])ossible in the IKLh century. 
That came later, witl> a deeper and more adequate 
understanding of the two terms. Nature and 
God. 

2 . German theology.—Kant ])romoted advance 
by criticism. PI is keen examination of the 

currently accepted ‘proofs’ of the Divine exist¬ 
ence was earned out on the lines of a tiritical 
philosophy which denied all direcd. knowledge of 
ultimate realities. P'or him God was but one of 
the ‘ ideas * of pure reason, or postulates of the 
j)ractical reason, whilst his strenuous assertion of 
the claims of the practical reason led to a per¬ 
manent strengthening of the moral argument for 
the existence of a righteous Ruler of all. Kant’s 
criticism of time-honoured traditional arguments 
was undoubtedly serviceable to Theists by leading 
them to test the soundness of their foundations, 
but the critical philosophy could not, any more 
than Deism, bring men into the presence of the 
living God. Kant’s religion found no place for 
prayer, and resolved itself into a Divinely 
sanctioned morality. Hegel’s epoch-making work 
in philosoj)hy profoundly affected theology, especi¬ 
ally his ex]»osition of the relation between God 
and the world, and his claim to have rationalized 
the Christian religion and its doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Hegelian logical process of thesis, 
antithesis, and synthesis, as applied to religion, 
meant that the Absolute externalizes itself in 
Nature and comes to itself again in Spirit: that 
(fod in the process of historical development 
becomos self-conscious in finite spirits, and esjieci- 
ally in Him whom Christians believe to be God 
manifest in the flesh. Hegelianism dissolves re¬ 
ligion in metaphysics, and the terms used undergo 
a philosophical metamorphosis. Hegel’s followers 
dinered in their iiiteriiretation of his religious 
teaching, the right wing maintaining the person¬ 
ality of God in Himself apart from creation, and 
the doctrine of tlie Incarnation practically as 
taught by the Christian Church ; the left wing— 
on the whole with more logical consistency— 
adopting a kind of evolutionary Pantheism. 
Schleienrmelier’s teaching blended philosophical 
and religious views of God without really recon¬ 
ciling them. He vindicated the place of religion 
as a fundamental and universal element in human 
experience, making its essence to consist in ‘ feel¬ 
ing ’—in a wide and deep sense of the w'ord. He 
helped to renew religion in Germany by his revival 
of the claims of devout consciousness as immediate, 
self-vindicating, and independent of the processes 
of reasoning on the one hand and the forms of 
morality on the other. But in the philosophy 
which underlay all his teaching, the explanation 
of religion is found in the infinite universe coming 
to self-consciousness in man. In Schleiermacher’s 
earlier teaching the doctrine of the personality of j 
God was conspicuous by its absence; personality ' 


appeared to him a limitation ; and his glowing and 
attractive exposition of Christian teaching, which 
he seeks to free from traditional accretions and 
excrescences, does not conceal the fact that in his 
view w'e have no objective knowledge of God as 
He is in Himself, whilst the revelation given in 
Christ implies only that in Him human God- 
consciousness found historically complete realiza¬ 
tion. The fundamental idea of Schleiermacher’s 
theology is that in ‘ God,’ not necessarily viewed 
as per.sonal, is found the identity of the ideal and 
real, which in the world exist as opposites. He 
is Sabellian, if not Pantheistic, and mysticism 
is of the essence of his religion. The redemption 
which he proclaims as characteristic of Christianity 
does not imply God in self-sacrifice for the salva¬ 
tion of ineii, but a gradual perfecting of human 
nature through communion w'ith the Christ in 
whom human God-consciousness has been attained 
in perfect and consummate measure. 

Lotze as a philosopher largely influenced the 
theology of the later 19th century. He asserted 
tl»e knowledge of reality in and through pheno¬ 
mena, and followed Leibniz in his allirmation of 
the jiersonality of God. True reality according to 
him is 

‘ not matter and in Htill less Idea, but is the livinjf personal 
Spirit of Ood and the world of personal spirits which He has 
created. They only are the place in wliicli Good and jfood 
thinifs exist ’ (Microcugmus, Enjf. tr., ii. 7'^8). 

Ritschl, on the otlier hand, who was in some 
respects a disciple of Lotze, based his theology 
upon a practically Kantian epistemology. He 
distrusted metaphy.sic 8 , hated mysticism, rejected 
natural theology, and based Jiis teaching on the 
NT, as inculcating a practical knowledge of God 
and a religion of redemption sullicient for man’s 
needs. God in Himself is unknow'able ; but an 
objective knowledge of Him sullicient for salvation 
is revealed in Christ, who has for us the value of 
God. Accordingly, the Fatherhood of God, His 
love manifested in Christ, is determinative of His 
nature and of all His attribute.s. Love is, how¬ 
ever, not set forth as in the doctrine of the Trinity, 
characteristic of God in His own essential being, 
for this is unknown, but it describes His relation 
to man as seen in Christ and as operative in the 
upbuilding of the Divine kingdom in the world. 
A religious agnosticism of a kindred type was 
inculcated in England by Mansel, following Sir W. 
Hamilton in his philo.sophical principle that ‘to 
think is to condition.’ Hence God cannot be 
known as He is by human thought, though specific 
doctrines of revelation, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, have been granted for the guidance 
of men and may be defended as knowledge regula¬ 
tive but not real. A direct knowledge of God 
being impo.ssible, the trutljs of revelation must l»e 
accepted as authoritative, in spite of the contradic¬ 
tions which they necessarily imply. But religion 
based on scepticism has never been far-reaching or 
long-lived. 

3 . Christolog’y.—Every doctrine of Christ im¬ 
plies a cone.sponding doctrine of God, The chief 
feature of the Christologies of the 19th cent, has 
been their Kenotic character. A growing tendency 
has been discernible to adopt a humanitarian 
doctrine of Christ, with its correlative Unitarian 
doctrine of God. But, apart from this, many 
teachers within the pale of orthodoxy have shown 
a disposition to desert the Chalcedonian doctrine 
of the two natures in one Person; and, starting 
from the real humanity of the historic Jesus, 
have sought to combine with it a doctrine of His 
true Divinity by asserting such an exinanition, or 
self-emptying, on the part of the Eternal Word 
as made it possible for Him to exist within the 
measures of liuman nature. Kenotic theories differ 
considerably in detail, but they agree in insisting 
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uwii the one Divine-human life of the Incarnate 
Word, the human not being raised to the level of 
the Divine, or absorbed in it, but the Divine strictly 
limiting itself within the bounds of the human. 
Thomasius, Gess, Martensen, and Dorner in Ger¬ 
many, Godet in Switzerland, and Fairbairn and 
Gore in England, represent varying shades of 
Kenotic doctrine. The self-emptying is sometimes 
understood as implying the entire abnegation of 
some Divine attributes, sucli as omni]*otence or 
omniscience ; sometimes it implies a virtual trans¬ 
formation of the Logos into a human soul. The 
doctrine as taught by Martensen is based upon a 
twofold existence of the Logos—in the bosom of 
God as Eternal Reason, and in the form of man as 
a holy redemptive Seed. In Dorner’s exposition, 
Kenosis takes the form of a progressive incarna¬ 
tion, sucli that tlie self-communication of the Logos 
gradually increased during the life of Jesus fiom 
His concej)tion till His ascension. In any case the 
mystery of the Im^arnalion is not solved, though 
some types of Kenotic doctrine have helped to 
remove difhculties which had long hampered 
thoughtful believers. It is to be borne in mind 
that the ‘emptying’ of Ph 2® is the laying aside 
of status, dignity, and glory, not of the essential 
nature of Deity implied in iiop(pifi, which is retained 
throughout. Kenotists have impressed on the 
minds of recent generations certain fundamental 
Cliristian trutlis, such as that it is the glory of 
God to limit Himself in love for such a purpose as 
the salvation of the human race; also that the 
reality of the human nature of Christ must not be 
lost sight of, or overlaid, through a desire to 
honour the Divine in Him; and tliat it is safer 
and more truly Cliristian to rise from the historic 
Jesus to the Word Incarnate than to reason a 
priori from man’s conceptions of what the Divine 
is likely to be, or must be. Every form of Kenotic 
doctrine, however, which weakens tlte Ixdief that 
‘ very (iod ’ was made llesh in Jesns Christ touches 
the living core of Christian faith, because it lends 
to undermine the work of redemption, whilst seek¬ 
ing to explain the inexplicable m the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. 

4. Modern Theism.—The Christian doctrine of 
God is Theism raised to its highest power. Conse¬ 
quently it is afl'ected liy all current thought which 
bears upon Theism, as well as by Biblical criticism 
and investigations concerning the historical Christ. 
The two currents of thought that chiefly influenced 
theistic doctrine during the later PJth cent, were 
the remarkable develomnent of pliysical science 
and the spread of idealistic philosophy. Tlie 
Materialism, Naturalism, and Agnosticism wdiicli 
dominated Western civilization for some decades 
were simjily foes to be resisted by all who believed 
in a living personal God. But in process of time 
it was seen that a mechanical explanation of the 
universe was incredible and impossible; whilst 
from an idealistic view of Nature, as well as from 
the wealth of knowledge concerning its phenomena 
and laws that has been amassed by science, Theists 
have naturally learned much, and Christian con¬ 
ceptions of Deity have been imperceptibly deepened 
and enriched, without losing their essential char¬ 
acter. It is impossible in a paragraph even to 
enumerate the gains that have resulted from this 
lifting of veil after veil from the face of Nature 
and the consequent heightening and deepening of 
the vision of God. The dawning conception of the 
vast reign of law, with the new enlargement and 
confirmation given to it in every department of 
knowledge, the establishment of evolution os the 
mode by which Nature works, the relations be¬ 
tween mind and matter as exhibited by modern 
psychology, the proved dominance of spirit in the 
operations of natural and material forces, the 


scientific study of humanity, its genesis and history 
on the earth—these are but a few examples of the 
M'orkings of the modern mind which have led to a 
wider and truer appreliension of the bein^ and 
nature of God, as understood by the Cliristian 
Theist. Conflict between tlio conceptions of God 
as seen in Nature and in history, in law and in 
grace, in tradition and in fact, has inevitably 
arisen, and there have been periods when it 
appeared as if the two diverse points of view 
would be pronounced incompatible. But bo it has 
alw'a^'s been during a period of assimilation of new 
know'ledge, especially when it has been rapidly 
acquired. The process of separating between the 
abiding and the transitory in traditional ideas, 
Ixitween the sound and the speculative in new 
theorizings, cannot bo readily carried out; and, 
whilst it lasts, a strife arises not between religion 
and science, but betw'een mere time-honoured 
traditions of the past and mere hasty speculations 
in the present. The result thus far has been to 
lay the foundations of a truer and fuller belief in 
God, as the ultimate postulate of all thought, the 
ultimate ground of all existence, and the ultimate 
presupposition of all that makes our actual experi¬ 
ence ])os8il>le. Steering between the rocks of crude 
mechanical explanations of Nature on the one hand 
and the whirlpool of a I’antheism wliicli would 
merge the very idea of God in the natural self- 
evolution of Absolute Being on the other, modern 
Theism has learned to set forth the living God as 
an ever-jueseiit ICnergy in a universe wdiieh in its 
origin and liistory has been always dependent on 
Him for existence. Herbert Spencer declared that 
amidst all the mystery of our inscrutable existence 
‘ there remains the one absolute certainty that we 
are in the jjresence of an Infinite nud Eternal 
Energy, from which all things proceed,’ but that 
it i.s unknowable {Kccles. Jnat. p. 843 ; cf. First 
rrmriplcsy pt. i. ch. 2 [ed. 1900, p. 34]). Contempor¬ 
ary Theism, accepting his premiss, has interpreted 
the unknowable ' actuality lying behind all appear¬ 
ances’ as the living personal God with a fulinesB 
and ricliness never possible before. 'I’he very con¬ 
siderable literature that has appeared under the 
auspices of the Gifl’ord LecLuresbip has borne wit¬ 
ness to the activity of very various minds in this 
direction. 

Modifications in the idea of God have taken 
dace, which cannot be briefly described. They 
lave afl’ected what are know'n traditionally as 
‘proofs’ of the Divine existence—really analyses 
of the processes by which human lliought rises 
Godwards, unfoldings of what is rationally implied 
in all human experiences. Natural tlieology has 
been modified, including the ideas of creation, 
miracle, and the whole relation between the 
natural and the supernatural. The transcend¬ 
ence of God taught by the Jew and tlie Muslim, 
accepted by the Deist and by the orthodox Chris¬ 
tian in the 18th cent., is combined by the Theist of 
the 19th with a belief in His immanence, stress 
being laid on the latter in all recent attempts to 
expound the relation between God and the universe 
which He has brought into being. The meaning 
of the words ‘ God ’ and ‘ man' has been re¬ 
examined, and the nature of personality in both 
has been more fully investigated, with the result 
that Biblical teaching concerning their mutual 
relations has been illumined with a neAv signifi¬ 
cance. Theodicy has necessarily been modified, as 
the facts underlying every attempt to justify the 
ways of God to man have mu)ti]Jied and changed 
their shape. The old world-problems of pain and 
evil have not been solved ; the methods and ends 
of Providence have not been fully explained, but 
they are better understood, and the reasons why, 
in the nature of things, they can never l>e com- 
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pletely comprehended in this life have been brought 
home as never before. The result lias been that 
many age-long enigmas represent now an * over¬ 
come standpoint ’; and the idea of God has been 
indefinitely widened and deepened by an inclusion 
of some of the standing antinomies of life in the 
order of His eternal purpose. 

5. Divine immanence.—It does not lie within 
the scope of this article to dwell upon these modi¬ 
fications in detail, liut no account of the doctrine 
of God in the modern period would be complete 
without a comment upon its most marked feature 
—the Divine immanence in tlie world. The phrase 
bears many meanings; it is here understood to 
refer to the newly erupliasized belief that God is 
the ever-present, ever-active ground of all finite 
existence, tluit He is not only the cause and origin 
of all ereature.s and their powers and activities, 
but that always and everywliere He sustains and 
informs the universe, the whole world of things 
and of spirits being continually dependent on Him 
‘in whom they live and move and are.’ The 
quotation of well-known words show.s tliat the 
thought is old, but its anjilication in the JDtli cent, 
indicates that the tlieology of the 2Utli may uot 
improbably be transformed by it. Instead of 
insi.stiiig upon a sliarp oppo.sition Ixitween God and 
Nature, God and the world, God and man, (hid and 
the history of finite .sjiirits, the theology of the last 
half century has tended to trai-e tiie ojieration of 
(Jod as seen in tlie tirdinary workings of Nature, 
in the very constitution of man, and in tlie develop¬ 
ments of mitiuns and of the human raite in its long 
and complex history. Dualism in all the.se depart¬ 
ments is jirejiaring the way for Monism, of one 
le or another. 

t is clear that for the Thei.st this process is 
acconijianied by dangers. If Thei.sm i.s maintained 
in its purity, (he transcendence <jf (iod as of One 
whose infinite Being and re.sources are not ex- 
hausteil by, or identical with, the universe will 
never he lostsight of. The fundamental distinctions 
between the Infinite Sjiirit and all and each of the 
finite snirit.s dejiendent iqitiii Him, and the eternal 
contraaistinction between good and evil, moral 
light and moral darkness, must never be eflaeed 
or slighted. I'lie philosophy whicli refu.ses to set 
tlie (.)ne over against tlie Many, and seeks to find 
the One only in tlio Many, is incon.sistent with true 
Theism. Ivealily would thus be resolved into the 
organic unity of oj)|)osit(!s, and individuals would 
become only elemenU, or factors, in one indivisilde 
whole. Deism banishes (dod from the universe, 
but all forms of I’antheisni impii.son Him in it. 
If the Kterrial Spirit only ‘realizes Himself’ in 
finite spirits, ancl the Absolute only ‘comes to 
consciou.snesH ’ in the facts of history, the essential 
meaning of the word ‘ God,’ the significance of 
evil, aiiu the nature of religion are alike comjiletely 
altered. Neitlier pure Theism nor real Christianity 
can be erected upon this hiisis. But short of this, 
there is abundant room in the Theistic and Chris¬ 
tian conce|)tion of tiod for a fuller stre.ss to be laid 
Upon the abiding, informing presence of God in the 
universe tlian was possible in the 18th century. 
The chief contribution of the 19th to the doctrine 
of God is the development of thought in this 
direction. Elements 01 crude anthropomorphism, 
ideas of externality, and a dualistic opposition 
between God and Nature, which had lingered in 
Theistic teaching, are now rapidly disappearing. 
Influences of various kinds lead the modern mind 
to find its rest in the thought of a Deity informing 
the universe from within, as well as ordering and 
controlling it from without. Creation, preserva¬ 
tion, Providence, and all jirogressof human thought 
and civilization as directed by God are best unJer- 
itood from this standpoint. The supernatural is 


intelligible in proportion as it is not severed from 
the order of Nature which it transcends, and 
revelation can be best understood when it is not 
opposed to that continuous operation of the Divine 
Spirit which guides and illumines the thoughts of 
all mankind. 

6. Divine personality. —Religion is bound up 
with the doctrine of the Divine personality ; philo¬ 
sophy has been for the most part opposed to it. 
But there need be no discrepancy between the idea 
of God viewed as the ultimate entity in philosophic 
thought and God as the ultimate ground t)f religious 
trust and hope. The philosophy of religion to-day, 
so far from accepting the position that to attribute 
personality to the Infinite limits and lowers the 
conception, rather lays stress on the category of 
per.sonality as the only one that sullices for a 
worthy conception of Deity. Force and cau.se and 
substance are not ultimate in a true conception of 
essential being; only a Person represents existence 
by, in, and for itself. Personality must, of course, 
be rightly understood, not ideiitilied with the 
imperfect forms of it characteristic of finite spirits. 
Even amongst men it im[die.s intelligence, feeling, 
and will ; it is characterized by self-consciousness, 
and implies self-determination. As such it forms 
the highest category of existence that we know ; 
even Herbert Spencer urges that tlie Infinite 
Energy on which ail things dei>cml cannot be less 
than personal. The Absolute must be Absolute 
Intelligence, and this carries with it, as implicate, 
Absolute Will. To assert this of the Infinite Deity 
i.s not to limit Him ; to deny it const itutes the real 
limitation. A person knows; a thing is known. 
Such measure of personality as man possesses is 
the one source of infinitude n ithin him ; by virtue 
of it he grows iu knowledge and |)ower, and is 
capax injiniti. ’I'lie unquestioned limitations 
umid.st wldcli human personality is realized arise 
from the conditions under wliieh it is being 
develoj»ed, not from the vital principle itself. The 
(dod of Theism is not the Uneomlitioiied, out of all 
relation with the universe, nor is He tlie Absolute, 
in the proper sense of that niucli abu.sed term. 
But He is Infinite Spirit, po.s.sessed of [jcrsonality 
in a sense that can be predicated only of tlie Infinite 
—consciousness, knowledge, feeling, will, each at 
its highest, and all indissolubly blended in the 
unity of immediate, inalienable Self-existence. 
Some of the speculations of Aquinas in (lie 13th 
cent, have taken more definite and abiding 8lia})e 
and become the assured pos,session of the pluiosopliy 
of ieligi«>n in recent years. 

7- Christian doctrine.—Theism, however, is not 
Ohristianity. As interpreted by some, a bare 
theistic doctrine of God has even stood in the way 
of the acceptance of the Christian g08j>el. The 
God of some theistic philosophers could never be- 
eonie incarnate. Christian Theism, riglitly under¬ 
stood, only carries to completeness the conception 
of Deity implied in the definition of an Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit, perfect in wisdom, righteous¬ 
ness, power, and love. Christianity is nothing if 
not a religion of redemption, ancl the Cliristian ielea 
of God is inseparably bound up with the doctrine 
of Divine Incarnation for the salvation of men. 
Given a God of infinite compassion, and the 
existence of moral evil in man as dire and deep- 
rooted as the Bible declares sin to be, then grace 
is as necessary a part of Divine self-revelation as 
Nature. A God who humbles Himself and suffers 
in order to redeem, because only thus can the 
redemption of finite spirits be effected, becomes 
more than credible. A supreme manifestation of 
holy love in action is demanded alike by the 
needs of man and the nature of God. Theories as 
to tlie kind of mediation necessary to set right the 
disturbed relations between the Father of Spirits 
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and His children are still various, as they have 
been throughout the history of the Church. But 
new light is continually dawning upon the minds 
of men as to what is implied in a liedeeiner-God, 
and the Christian doctrine of God is continually 
illumined by it. The study of history and of the 
facts of human life, the fuller understanding of 
human nature yielded by modern psychology, the 
development that has taken place in ethics and 
ethical standards, and the stress laid by such 
writers as Kucken upon the life of the Spirit have 
combined to con firm the Christian doctrine of a 
God who, as essential love, has proved the Divine¬ 
ness of llis regard for men by mving Him.self in 
uttermost .self-sacrifice on their helialf. The kind 
of redemption set forth in Christianity is as different 
from the release from the Wheel of life in Buddhism 
as the fundamental idea of God differs in the two 
religions. A living, personal God of holy love 
delivers from sin in the cro.ss of Christ, wliilst a 
religion practically without beli(d in God and the 
soul can promise cessation from the four woes only 
by a long journey on an eightfold path leading to 
the happy absorjition and disajtpearance of in¬ 
dividual exi.stcnce. 

8. The Trinity. — Belief in an incarnate and 
redeeming God leads the mind beyond Unitarian 
Theism. In modern light it is seen to imply a 
richer and more adequate conception of (iod than 
that set forth in Jiinaism and Muhammadanism. 
The Christian doctrine of the Trinity cannot, how¬ 
ever, bo arrived at by philosophical reasoning, 
though a verification of it may bo (ionstructed from 
tlio standpoint of the higlier Ileason. In recent 
expositions the doctrine has chiefly been dwelt 
upon as the earliest Christians understood it, as 
one of revelation and personal experience. It best 
explains the facts of Gospel history, the teaching 
of the A)>osUe.s, and the religious experiences of 
believers in Clirist from the first until now. Such 
a doctrine makes it easier to apitrehond, liowever 
imperfectly, the meaning of jiersonality in tfie 
Godhead and the true significance of thougfil, 
goodness, and love, as existing eternally in the 
l)ivine nature, by its indication of interior distinc¬ 
tions in the Godhead which do not impair unity. 
It avoids the extremes of Deism and Pantheism, 
preserving elements of truth in each with regard 
to the relation of God to the world. Trinitarian 
doctrine, however, did not originate in speculation, 
and it is not propounded to-day on a priori grounds 
arising from the nature of Deity. It commends 
itself to faith as the best expression of the fuller 
revelation of God which was given in Christ, and 
of the rich and many-sided communion with Him 
made possible in the gos[)el. In some imjsirtant 
respects the ])hraseology of the 4th cent, does not 
express to men of the ‘20th what the Fathers of the 
Clnirch intended to say more than a thousand 
years ago. ‘Substance,’ ‘nature,’ and ‘i^erson’ 
do not mean precisely what oiVfa, xnrbaTaon, 

and vp6cru}irou meant to Athanasius, Nestorius, and 
Cyril, nor have the three llnglish words always 
preserved the same meaning. The modern idea of 
personality would perhaps have been unintelligible 
to the Fathers at Chahiedon ; and changes in that 
idea, subtle but significant, have taken place even 
within the last half-century. The theological 
phraseology employed to describe religious truth 
may well be varied as the generations pass. But 
the simple, untechnical language of the NT con¬ 
cerning Father, Son, and Spirit, Three in One and 
One in Three, whatever various comment it may 
receive, remains the highest and the best, as it was 
the earliest, expression of what the sacred name 
God means in the Christian religion. 

Litbratiirk. — OT Theologiet of G. F. Oehler (Enp. tr., Edin 
1874), H. SchulU (1892), R. Smend (3 Tubingen, 1899), A. 1 
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rrtibingen, 1911), W. Beyschlag (Eng. tr., Edinb. 1895), G. 
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son and Sanday), ‘ Itcligion of Israel,’iV). v. 612 (Kautzsch); artt. 
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A. M. Fairbairn. Christ in Modem Theology, do. 1896, Philo- 
sojihy of Chr. Religion, do. 1902 ; H. R. Mackintosh, Person 
of Christ, Edint). 1912; K, v. Lechler, Rihltsche Lthre vom 
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VV. T. Davison. 

GOD (Buddhist). — A general statement of 
Buddhist belief witli regard to tlie Divine, and of 
the conception which Buddhists generally have 
formed of God, jiresents considerable difficulties— 
less on account of the coinj)loxitieH of the belief 
in itself than by reason of its many-sided char¬ 
acter, and of the very various views that are held 
in the many Schools of Buddhism. The sects of 
the Hinayana and tlie Mahayana are as far apart 
in their doctrine of God as in any other article of 
their loosely-knit, re8j)ective creeds, and perhaps 
further. Both have departed widely from tlie posi¬ 
tion of primitive Buddhism, as formulated by 
Gautama liuddha himself, according to the usual 
interpretation of his teaching on this subject. 
There is, indeed, little evidence that that teach¬ 
ing was ever actually put into practice beyond a 
n.arrow circle, or the generation of his immediate 
followers and disciples. By its philosophic detach¬ 
ment and refu.sal to make concession to the natural 
desire of the human heart for some external sup¬ 
port and supernatural aid in the conflicts of life, it 
set itself in opjiosition to the universal tendencies 
of religious thought and the cravings of the re¬ 
ligious life, and—probably inevitably—while ap¬ 
pealing to the few, lost the support of the majority 
of mankind, whose needs it thus failed to meet. 

It is probably an erroneous view of the original 
teaching of Gautama Buddha which explains his 
attitude as entirely and of set purpose atheistic; 
as construing the universe in a materialistic sense, 
and denying the existence of a (iod. That he 
interpreted the universe in the sense indicated is 
in all probability true; and his views in this 
respect were derived from the ancient doctrine of 
the Sahkhya philosophy, which in India profe9.sed 
to explain everything in terms of soul and matter 
{puru^a baxA. prakpiti), and to have no need for the 
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intervention of a Divine power. The latter view, 
however—that the founder of Buddhism intended 
to give e.xpreasion to distinctly atljeistic views— 
seems to be a niistaken inference from the response 
which he is recorded in the Buddhist hooks to have 
given to the questioning of liis disciples with regard 
to another world, and his refusal to offer any de¬ 
finite instruction on the spiritual and unseen, or 
to illuminate, with any ray of light which he was 
competent to give, the uncertainty and darkness of 
the unknown realm that lay beyond the touch of 
sense. To all requests for enlightenment and teach¬ 
ing on the subject of the supernatural ho steadily, 
if the record of the sacred books may be trusted, 
opposed a negative. The redaction of these books 
is, of course, many centuries later than the period 
at which Gautama lived. There is no reason, 
however, to doubt that in this respect they cor¬ 
rectly report his views. 

The inference, however, that he intended to 
imply personal disbelief in the supernatural and 
in the e.xistence of a God, and to urge or enjoin 
this upon his disciples, is certainly mistaken. As 
‘ enlightened ’ and in possession of the true and 
perfect hodhi, which he had gained after so many 
years of strife and endeavour, it is most unlikely 
that ho meant to indicate that in this one par¬ 
ticular—a subject of so transcendent importance— 
his insight was defective, and that he was unable 
of his own personal knowledge to satisfy inquiries 
as to the other world and its Ruler. SSuch a dis¬ 
claimer would be entirely out of harmony with the 
attribute of omniscience, to which as Tathdgata 
Buddha lie laid claim, and which in other re.spect.s 
bis teaching seems to have uniformly implied. 
Neither apparently did his hearers understand him 
in any sucli sense. The signilicaiice of his reply 
was rather this, that his disciples were to rely upon 
their own unaided efforts for deliverance from the 
misery of the world and of existence, not u])on 
possible external aid; and that the question 
whether there were a God and a hereafter was of 
no moment for the obligation and duty of the 
present. The position which it was his purpose to 
adopt was neither atheistic, nor, in the strict sense 
of the term, agnostic. But for his hearers it was 
immaterial whether the reply were in the affirma¬ 
tive or negative; and speculation on the subject 
was discouraged or forbidden, lest it should impair 
or destroy that firm spirit of self-reliance which it 
was his object to arouse in their hearts. A declara¬ 
tion of ignorance on so momentous a subject would 
have been entirely at variance with his claims as 
a teacher of the truth, enlightened in regard to all 
the secrets of the universe, and of man’s course 
and destiny therein. He simply refuses to com¬ 
municate to his disciples knowledge which he 
judges to be needless for practical life, and the 
consideration of which would only minister to a 
harmful curiosity anxious to speculate on matters 
beyond human ken. In all probability he himself 
shared the ordinary views of his contemporaries 
with regard to the being and nature of God, and 
philosophically found himself in sympathy with 
the negative doctrines of the Sahkhya school of 
thought, which ignored the question of His exist¬ 
ence, and constructed its scheme of the universe 
without reference to any possible interposition of 
the Divine (.see Agnosticism [Buddhist]). 

The presentation of the doctrine of God in the 
Buddhist books of the Hinayana school is entirely 
in harmony with this interpretation of the mind 
and purpose of Gautama himself. There is, indeed, 
no exposition of set or formal doctrine on the sub¬ 
ject, or any definite and consistent body of teach¬ 
ing. It is assumed that the hearer or reader is 
in possession of certain general views, which are 
neither atheistic nor agnostic, but entirely theistic. 


And a strongly anthropomorphic conception is 
elaborated with the utmost possible freedom, pre¬ 
senting a rich and even extravagant mythology, 
which is based ultimately, in all essentials, upon 
the popular pjlythei.sm of the Indian peoples, and 
reproduces the two main currents of thought of its 
original—that, namely, which exalted the object 
of its reverent worship as the supreme Author and 
Creator of all ; and that wliicli was content with 
an innumerable company of deities, of varied 
attributes and power, often deficient and liable to 
err, as frail and incompetent as men. 

Thus a more or less complete enumeration is 
presented of the various cla.sses of gods. There 
are Sakka and YHina gods, gods of the Tusita and 
other heavens, Brahma and Mahabrahma gods, 
etc. ; * and of the thirty-one grades of being or 
sentient existence, the (livine or that of the gods 
is one.’* Klsewhere reference is made to the gods 
of the Thirty-Three, t.e. subordinate classes or 
varieties of gods, who approaclied Sakka the ruler 
of the gods with questions or complaints.* And, 
entirely after the manner of Indian mystical con¬ 
ceptions and rules, of the ten subjects of meditation 
or ‘ reflexion ’ (which include the physical body and 
death, as well as the three ‘geiiis^—the Buddha, 
Dharma, and iSahgha) meditation uj>on the gods 
is one.* The infirmities and disabilities of men 
are all predicated of the gods, e.g. they are liai)le 
to old age, decay, and death,® and are not exempt 
from the law of transmigration or the control of 
Jearma ; ® they are .subject to desire or passion with 
all its evil con.siMpiences ; ^ and even the greatest of 
them, Brahma liim.self, has to confess to ignorance 
of the nature and constitution of things which he 
might be expected to know.® As they are not 
omniscient, so also they are not omnipotent;® 
and it is further explained that not even a god, 
hut only one who is born a man, can by resolu¬ 
tion and perseverance attain the highe.st state of 
a Buddha.*® 

Apparently also the abstract and philosophical 
conception of Brahma as the First Cause, the 
Creator and Ruler of all, was taken over hj' Bud¬ 
dhism, hut made no impression upon the di.sciples 
of the Hinayana, and was too much out of harmony 
with the general prepossessions of the Southern 
School of thought to inliuence their system of 
doctrine. Tt appears in the siitras of the Maha- 
yana, .sometimesonly to be controverted ; (isj)ecially 
m the Chinese version of Asvagliosa’s Life of the 
Budd/ia.^^ 

The most striking and for Bud(lhi.st doctrine 
important conception of the Divine was the uni¬ 
form exaltation of the Buddha himself above the 
highest god. In the Northern School this thought 
found expression in the conception of the Adi- 
bnddha, supreme and alone, the first of all the 

I The Dhamma-cakka-ppavattana Sutta, 27, enumeratca 
seven of these heavens, each with its appropriate company of 
gods. 

a Abhidhammatiha-Sa1igaha,v.\ Kevaddha Sutta, xi.-,JCitaka, 
1. 47, 68, etc. 

® Sarhyutta-Nikdya, xl.; Buddhaghopa on Dhammapada, 48. 

4 Visuddhi'Magga, iii. 

6 Maha-Parinibbdna Sutta, vi. 16. 

6/6. 1911., etc. 

7 Sutta~i\ipdta, Iii. 6. 

6 Kevaddha Sutta, 81 ; cf. the wisdom of the true Br&hman 
contrasted with the ignorance of others, including the gods 
(Dhammapada, 419f.; Sutta-Mpdta, iii. 9). 

® ‘ Not even a god . . . could change into defeat the victory 
of a man who has vanquished himself ’ ( Dhamrnapada. viii. 106 ; 
cf. ib. iv. 44 f., xvii. 224 f., Sutta-Kipdta, iii. 36, and Dhamma- 
cakka-ppavattana Sutta, 25 ff.; the wheel of the empire of Truth, 
which the Buddha has set on its course, cannot be turned back 
by any god). 

10 Jdtaka, i. 14, 

See S. Beal, Fo-tfio-hing-tsan-kinq, Oxford, 1888, pp. 106,196, 
206-208, etc.; SBJi xlix. [1894J176, etc.; cf. Brahmajdla Sutta, 
ii. 6f., where the titles of Creator, Ruler, Father, etc., are 
applied to the great Brahm&. An atheistic or semi-atheistio 
view is expressed, ib. iii. 14. 
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Baddhas, without companion or peer.^ But the 
religious thought of the Hliia^ftna, moving on 
different lines, glorified the historical Buddha, 
Gautama himself, and finally satisfied its need for 
an object of reverence and worship by practically 
deifying its Founder. At his birth and death the 
gods come to pay him homage; they strew flowers 
and garlands before the corpse, and worship the 
relics after cremation. On more than one occasion 
during his lifetime they appear and offer him 
reverence; but especially when Gautama gains 
perfect insight and enliglitenrnent under the Bo 
Tree.^ He also is their teacher and guide into 
the Truth ;* and they are by him converted to a 
knowledge of and obedience to the right way.* 
Klsewhere the same worship is extended to all the 
Buddhas and even to the muni, the sage, the man 
who has vanquished his passions and has entered 
on the path that leads to Buddhahood. ISignifi* 
cantly also the perfect wisdom of the Buddlia is 
contrasted with the imperfect and limited know¬ 
ledge which the gods possess. He is god over all 
gods, supreme in knowledge as in power. And 
Uius in the doctrinal 8y.stem no less than in the 
actual practice of the Southern School, which in 
most res})ecta is undoubtedly more true than its 
great rival to the teaching of Gautama him.self, 
the deistic theories of the founder, or at least liis 
prohibition of speculation and dogmatism on the 
nature of the unseen and the being of a god, have 
been ignored or transcended ; and the faith and 
practice which he inculcated, and which bade hi.s 
disciple look to himself and by virtue of bis own 
strength and resolution win for himself deliverance 
from the bondage of existence and misery, have 
had superadded to them a practical deification of 
his person and a theistie belief in his supremacy 
and power. 

Historically therefore, at least in its expansion 
and development within the area in winch the 
Hinayaua school of thouglit has prevailed, Bud- 
dliist experience has been marked by the growth 
and strengtheiiiing of a theistie movement which 
has found its centre in Sfikyamuni himself. 

It is probably right to regard the Buddhist 
teaching of the Hinayana as the truest exjmnent of 
Gautama’s own doctrine and belief ; and philo¬ 
sophically and in theory it has always remained 
loyal to tiio principles, deistic and agnostic, which he 
is understood to have commended and enforced. In 
practice, however, outside of the circle of the more 
metaphysically minded and capable of the monks 
themselves, and certainly to the laity, the process 
referred to has restored to Buddhism the personal 
centre and object of adoration which was lacking 
in the impersonal self-centred doctrines of the primi¬ 
tive teaching. The earliest Buddhist thougiit, as 
expressed and formulated by the Master himself, 
was consistently agnostic, if the representation of 
the Pali books may be trusted ; professed its ability 
to secure the liighestand most desirable aims with¬ 
out requisitioning external aid ; and from its world- 
scheme omitted the superhuman and the Divine. 
That, however, was not a position in which the 
followers of Gautama Buddha were satisfied to 
rest. The human craving for an ideal or idealized 
object of love and homage was too strong for the 
remote aloofness and somewhat cold philosophy of 
the doctrine. The desire was met, and found its 
satisfaction, in the deification of Sakyamuni him¬ 
self ; and this tendency manifested itself, to all 
appearance, at or very soon after his death. With 
him were reintroduced the Hindu deities, or the 
more important and popular of them. But they 
were always subordinated in attributes and power 

1 See art. Adiboddha, vol. i. p. 93. 

® Mahaparinibhdna Suita, pasnm. 

« lb. ii. 9, uL 49, etc. ; Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king, v. 28. 

4 Ib. iv. 20 ; Buddhacharita, xvi. 48, etc. 


to the Buddha. And thus a system in theory 
deistic became a practical polytheism. 

It was far otherwise, apparently from the very 
beginning, in the Mahayftna system. Tiiere is no 
indication that the deistic type of thought ever 
found a place in the Nortliern School. Indian in 
its origin, it retained the rich, even extravagant, 
features of Oriental fancy and speculation which 
the Buddhist reform rejected ; amplified its myth- 
ology, and elaborated a complete and extensive 
hierarchy of divine beings, of many grades and 
capacities, at the head of which, remote and alto¬ 
gether abstracted from practical life or experi¬ 
ence, was the Adibuddha (q.v.), a metaphysical 
conception but not an active force in touch with 
the universe which he was supposed to have 
brought into being. The deities, moreover, so far 
from remaining unconcerned, interested themselves 
{uirposefully and actively in the atlairs of their 
wor.shippers, and renderea them effective aid in all 
their most pressing needs (see Bodhisattva). 

Mahayuna Buddhism, therefore, was always 
theistie, and even monotheistic, not denying the 
existence of other deities, but subordinating them 
to a single Head. It differed reinarkahly, however, 
from the more colourless theism of the South in 
tliat among the innumerable Buddhas, who held 
the most exalted rank in the celestial hierarchy, 
Sakyamuni, the historical Buddha, occu})ied an 
entirely subordinate position. The proiie.ss of 
deification had been applied to all the Buddhas ; 
and all, having been human teachers upon earth, 
had by virtue of their own insight and effort won 
for themselves an abiding place in the highest 
heaven. Vows were made to them, prayers offered, 
and their favour and assistance sought in the ordin¬ 
ary no less than in the extraordinary events of life. 
Gautama, however, was only one amonjj the rest, 
by no means the most distinguished or important. 
The first place was taken by Amithbha (Amida), a 
deity whose origin and history are altogetiier 
obscure,* but who was invested in the po))ular 
thought with every attribute that could attract 
devotion or win homage, and on the delights of 
whose paradise Mahayanist writers expatiate with 
unrestrained delight. I'o be received thither after 
death and to see Amida in his glory was tlie long¬ 
ing desire of every pious believer. The Indian 
founder of Buddhism was hardly more than a 
figure and a name. In Amida every wish was 
centred. Grace, mercy, and beneficence, as well as 
wisdom and power, were his attributes. Homage 
might be and was given to others. But to Amida 
every heart went out in loving adoration with the 
assurance that he would hear and heed the prayers 
of his worshippers. A reform movement was initi¬ 
ated in Japan in the I3th cent., the object of 
which was to reinstate Sakyamuni in the supreme 
place. It proved, however, an entire failure. 
Amida has almost universally retained the posi¬ 
tion, which he has held from a very early period, 
the embodiment of every Divine grace, the all-wise 
and all-powerful guide and friend of all who call 
upon him. 

From the speculative and metaphysical point of 
view also the Buddhism of the Mahayana, in 
formulating its conception of the Divine, gave 
expression to the familiar thought of a first prin¬ 
ciple, the primeval and essential cau.se of all that 
is. By the Buddhist thinkers of Japan in particu¬ 
lar this result was attained. This determining 
principle and cause was kno wn as the Dharmakdya, 

1 In one form of the lejrend he ifl born spontaneously from a 
lotus, -without father or mother. In all probability the concep¬ 
tion and worship of Amida were introduced into China from the 
West in the early centuries of the Christian era, and were of 
Indian ori(;in. Other authorities, however, would connect his 
worship and cult with Persian Mithraiem. Hifl paradiee la 
always conceived to be in the West. 
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the * body of righteousnesH ’ or * of the law ’ (cf. art. 
Adibuddha, vol. i. p. 97f.); and was in theory 
identical with the Buddha, one of Jii.s three bodies, 
his essential and j)orinaneiit nature, by virtue of 
which he was one with all existinpj beings and all 
existing beings were one in him. 'I’lie Dharmakdya 
represented, m fact, the ancient Indian conception 
of Brahman, but with a very important difl'erence. 
The Buddhist philosophers and thinkers never lost 
their hold of the personal element or attribution in 
the DkarmciJcdya. So far from iH'ing a blind or 
impersonal forcje, the DharmaMya was conceived 
as endowed in the highest degree with the most 
distinctive attributes of personality, especially will, 
intelligence, and love. It is in Amitabha Buddha 
that the Dluirmakdya has chiefly manifested him¬ 
self, and Amitabha therefore is the supreme object 
of religious homage and worship. The whole crea¬ 
tion, however, is a manifestation of the Dharmn- 
kCtya ; all are really now one in him, their union 
being darkened and obscured by ignorance, preju¬ 
dice, and sin. In the final issue they will in tiie 
Dharmakdya find the light and their own true 
nature, and be delivered from the bondage of 
present evil and suffering. 

Accordingly this was the crown and completion 
in the Northern School of Buddhist teaching with 
regard to the nature of God and man’s relation to 
him from the metaphysical standpoint. Itditt'ered 
from the Hindu view in that it so strongly main¬ 
tained and emphasized the personal element. In 
this respect it nad not a little affinity with Chris¬ 
tian thought. Necessarily, however, it was and 
remained the conception of the thoughtful few; 
and, although truly and faithfully representing 
Buddhist doctrine at its purest and best, it was of 
too abstract and mystical a nature for the appre¬ 
hension of the many. Their faith and love centred 
in AmitAhha with his paradise of perpetual bliss, 
and sought for nothing further. The philo¬ 
sophical reasoning and the popular aspiration and 
<levotion met and were reconciled in the doctrine 
that these were one and the same, that Amitabha 
(Ainida) was, indeed, the highest manifestation of 
tlie Dharmakdya. 

The Buddhist doctrine of God, therefore, even in 
its most abstract and speculative form, never lost 
touch, as did the Vedftntic philosophy of India, with 
which it is most natural to compare it, with experi¬ 
ence, feeling, and devotion. It personified the high¬ 
est attributes of man—mercy, gentleness, and love ; 
and conceived these in a truly noble and generous 
spirit. In India its similarity is rno.st marked to 
some forms of the so-called sectarian religions, and 
especially the Bhagavata faith, which inculcated 
devotion to the one Supreme Lord, and self- 
sacrificing love in His service (see art. Bhakti- 
MAKGA, vol. ii. p. 640ft'.). Its accord in many 
respects with Christian teaching is not improbably 
to be explained on the hypothesis that at some 
period in the course of a long hi.story and develop¬ 
ment it came under Christian influence, and bor¬ 
rowed elements from Western teaching; and that 
in part at least the similarity is due to the assimi¬ 
lation of Christian doctrine and forms of belief 
conveyed more or less directly in the early centuries 
of our era by missionaries from Europe. The 
theory is incapalile of proof in the present state 
of knowledge, and may be altogether devoid of 
foundation. Under any circumstances, however, 
the development of the doctrine has proceeded on 
altogether natural and Oriental lines. Whether 
historical contact has at any point taken place and 
a mutual influence been exerted, or whether doc¬ 
trinal growth has been altogether spontaneous and 
independent, it remains true that, of all non- ; 
Christian conceptions of God, the Buddhist theory | 
of the Dhartnakdya^ the Divine Ruler immanent i 


in the universe and manifesting Himself in His 
creation, is perhaps the nearest to the New Testa¬ 
ment teaching and ideal. 

Litbrature.—T he literature is sufflciently indicated in ths 
articles to which reference is made, especially those on Bunnua 
and AniBonnuA. For the Mah&yana, see also D. T. Suzuki, 
OutliTies of Mahdy&na Buddhism^ Ixindon, 1907; Arthur 
Lloyd, Thi Creed of Half Japan, do. 1911; K. J. Saunders, 
Buddhist Ideals, Madras, London, and Colombo, 191‘2. The 
last-named work has regard mainly to the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
but is well worthy of study. A. S. GKDEN. 

GOD (Chinese).—The Chinese language pos¬ 
sesses two terms which, as far as etymology goes, 
seem adequate to stand for ‘ God.’ The former of 
the two is Shang Ti, or ‘Sovereign (7») Above 
{Shang)* ; the second is THen^ or ‘ Heaven,’ often 
used in later centuries for the visible heavens, hut 
explained in the ancient Han dynasty dictionary 
(the Shuo Win, largely quoted in the Imperial 
Dictionary of Kang Hsi) as ‘the Exalted in the 
highest, being formed of signs meaning the One 
who is great.’ Some famous Chinese scholars have 
explained the common substitution of tlie latter 
for the former by saying : ‘ It is not lawful to use 
the name of Shang Ti lightly, and therefore we 
name Him by His residence, which is T’ien, or 
heaven ’—on the principle that ‘ the Court ’ stands 
for ‘the Emperor.’ T'itn^ however, probably 
seemed to the Chinese mind the more appropriate 
term for general literary use, after the early ages, 
standing, as it does, for an unfocused God. 

The earliest reference to Shang Ti, or indeed to 
any religion whatever, in the ancient history of 
China, is found in the words : ‘ ’I’lie Yellow Emperor 
(2697-2598 B.c.) sacrificed to Shang Ti, gathered 
the whole populace together, and diffused among 
them (the principles of) government and religion.’^ 
We seem to have here a brief note of the worship 
of a patriarchal priest-king, somewhat ‘after the 
order of Melchizedek,’ in the days before that 
branch of the Turanian race now called Chinese 
had continued their eastward migrations to the 
bend of the Yellow River, to occupy the territory 
which formed the nucleus of present-day China. 
For the palace of the Yellow Emperor is said 
(in a work ‘ probably of the 2nd or 3rd cent. 
B.C.’ [Wylie] and universally since) to have 
been on tiie Kun lun mountain, over a thousand 
miles westward from the capital of the Chow 
dynasty sovereigns (1122 B.C. onwards). 

The next historical reference to Shang Ti is in 
the reign of the emperor K’u (2436-2366 B.c. ), father 
of the much-quoted emperor Yao : ‘Chiaiig Yuan 
(his consort) together with the emperor sacrificed 
to Shang Ti, and bore Cli’i’ (or Hou Chi), after¬ 
wards Director of Husbandry under the emperor 
Yao. The Book of Odes celebrates the birth in 
the words: ‘Shang Ti regarded her with favour; 
and without hurt or injury, immediately her 
months were fulfilled, she gave birth to Hou 
Chi.’ Then, in the unimportant reign of Wu 
Tin (1324-1‘266), that ruler, wishing to obtain an 
able counsellor, ‘reverently meditated upon moral 
matters, and in a dream S>hang Ti bestowed upon 
him an able .and virtuous helper,’ whom he after¬ 
wards sought and found in reality. From this 
point, as far as the Historical Annals are con¬ 
cerned, we find the term THen substituted for 
Shang Ti. Thus the ‘flood-regulator’ Yii (2205- 
2198 B.C.), on assuming the throne, said: ‘I have 
received the decree of Heaven, and will devote my 
whole energies tx) comfort the myriad populace in 

1 This quotation is found in the ‘ Easy Edition of History, 
published in 1711, and rankinir second only to the ' Imperially 
edited’edition, published in 1767. It is an abbreviation of art 
edition drawn up by Chii Hsi (1130-1200), which was Itself a 
condensation of the great work of Ssu Ma kuanr (1019-1036X 
The tendency has always been to omit, never to add, references 
to spiritual matters, and we may the quotation as an 
ancient one. 
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their labours.’ And to the tyrant Chieh (1818- 
1767 B.C.) a memorialist said: ‘ The hearts of the 
people are lost, and Heaven’s decree no lonjcfer 
aids’; ■while of the model monarchs of antiquity 
an early commentator says: ‘ Tliey enjoyed (the 
favour of) Heaven’s heart, and received Heaven’s 
manifest appointment.’ But that the two terms 
Shang Ti and T'ien were interchangeable is strik¬ 
ingly shown in the Hutory Classic (v. 23): ‘Thus 
did they (W6n and Wu \V’ung) receive the true 
appointment of Shang Ti; thus did Imperial 
Heaven approve of tlieir ways and give them 
the four (quarters (of the empire).’ 

A prominent topic in the History Classic is the 
reverence with which a ruler should carry on his 
government. The object of that reverence would 
seem to be the ISupreme, whether quoted by the 
term Shang 'J'i or by T'ien. But that the former 
term wa.s in frequent use down to the 12th cent. 
B.C., and still cuiTent much later, is evident from 
the passages about to be cited. The earlie.st refer¬ 
ence to Shang Ti in the History Classic does not 
give us a picture of absolute monotheism ; ‘ The 
emperor Shun sacrifuied specially to Shang Ti, 
ofi'ering lesser sacrificoH to the Six Honoured Ones, 
to the liills and rivers also, and extended his regard 
to the multitude of spinta.’ On the whole subject 
a memorialist of the Sung dynasty (Hu Hung, 
12th cent. A.D.) says: ‘The ritual of the ('hou 
dynasty (1122-222 U.C.) consisted in the solitary 
sacnlice to Shang Ti, and in oll'ering of heaj>ed-up 
faggots to sun, moon, and stars, and of bundles of 
reeds (as in later ceremonial homage to Confucims) 
to the household and kitchen spirits, and to the 
wind and rain spirits.’^ In a memorial to the 
emperor T’ai Cliia (1753- 1721 n.c.), his aged 
minister gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
religious opinions of the times, which promptc<l 
a secondary worsliip to ‘ the s|)irit8 of heaven and 
earth, of tfie land and grain, and of the ancestral 
temple’; for the former sovereign is said to have 
‘served and obeyed’ all these, ‘keeping his eye 
all the while upon the lustrous req^uirements of 
Heaven.’ 1’he ‘spirits of heaven and earth’ were 
destined in after years to loom larger in the pojui- 
lar imagination than Shang Ti ; and in six hun¬ 
dred years’ time we find a model ruler, who ousted 
the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty (1122 K.C.), 
announcing ‘heaven and earth^ (perha]>s in those 
early days an equivalent to our modern word 
‘ Nature^) as the ‘ parent(s) of all things.’ 

Yet Sliang Ti was still recognized as the one 
King of kings — often in a very literal sense. 
‘Now Heaven, to protect t)je populace, made 
for them rulers ana instructors, able to assist 
Shang Ti, and to secure the tranquillity of the 
(realm in all its) four quarters.’ And so, return¬ 
ing to the earlier j)assage8 in the History Classic^ 
we lind Yu (afterwards emperor), while yet a 
minister of the emperor Sliun, counselling him 
saying: ‘Abide in your resting-point, attend to 
the springe of things, study stability, employ up¬ 
right assistants, — then will your every action 
evoke a large response from a submissive populace, 
you will receive in brightness (the bounty of) 
Shang Ti, and Heaven will surely renew its ap¬ 
pointment, dealing out blessing,’ 

The dynasty of Hsia, founded by Yii the Great, 
lasted four hundred years, and, like all the suc¬ 
ceeding dynasties, grew rotten towards the close. 
A new start was needtul, and T’ang the Completer 
was the man for the crisis. Arousing the populace 

1 Traces of the worship of the heavenly holies occur in the 
early history of China, in a memorial to the emperor Ku 
(1101-947 B.c.),and references are found in other works, nmount- 
inaf to some two hundred and seventy characters—such worship 
beinc described as extremely ancient. Traces of ancient altars 
to wind-spirits have also been found on an unfremiented hill¬ 
top in Kiangsi, and doubtless might be fouud in other parts. 
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to revolution, ho addressed them saying: ‘ The 
(present) sovereign of the H.sia dynasty is an 
ottender, and, as I fear tShang Ti, 1 dare not but 
rectify (the situation, by punishing him).’ In a 
later chapter of the History Classic the case is 
represented in the words: ‘ I have heard that 
Shang Ti guideth to rest,’ but (the sovereign of) 
Hsia would not enter into His rest, whereupon 
Shang Ti visited him with collections. Then, as 
history repeated itself at the end of tlie dynasty 
founded by T’ang the Completer, it is recorded of 
tlie last ruler of the scries that he ‘ was much 
abandoned to dissolute idleness, regarding neither 
the manifest (will of) Heaven nor the importance 
of the people, so that Shang 'I'i no longer protected 
him, Vmt sent down the great ruin which we have 
seen.’ For, as another |)assage expresses it : ‘The 
favour of Shang Ti is not (um^omlitionally) settled ; 
it is upon the good tliat He sends down manifold 
hles.sing8, but upon the evil-doer manifold calami¬ 
ties.’ Also ‘'I’he Majestic Shang 'I’i has con¬ 
ferred (even) upon the ordinary populace a moral 
sense, to comjdy with which wouhl give them a 
right and constant spirit.’ Tlien, nassing over 
some fifteen otlier quotations in the not very 
ma.H.sive History Classic, we lind a glowing recog¬ 
nition of the goodness as well as the righteousness 
of Shang Ti in the ancient Book of Odes. 

* Great is Shang Ti 1 I)e8cending (or down-bending) in 
majesty, surveying all regions, Becking the repose of the 
populace.' 

‘ How vast is Sliang Ti, the Ruler of the populace below ! 
How awful is Shang Ti I How irregular are many of His 
dealingul . . . (yet) it is not Shang Ti that ha» caused this 
evil time, but Yin, in not following tlie (good) old (ways).’ 

‘There Is the majestio Shang Ti. Docs He hate any one? 
[Nay, He gives rain and fruitful Bcasons.) How beautiful are 
the wheat and barley ! What Rhining produce we Bhall 
receive 1 The bright aiid glorious Shang Ti will give ub a gocsl 
year.’ 

In another ode there is the exhortation, ‘Have no doubts nor 
anxieties. Shang Ti is with you.’ This ineBsag'e or’Ciirs in 
oUier language, a thounand 3'earB later, in the Annals of 
S.su-ma Ch’ifii, uddreBsed to the emperor (Ilan) Wu Ti (140-87 
B.C.): ‘ Sliang Ti bendn down in grace and manifold hlcBsing, 
bringing (the enterprise) to a commendaVile concluRiori.’ 

'1 he great essentials of the devout life are de¬ 
scribed as having been fullilled in the case of 
Prince W6n (father of the founder of the Chow 
dyua.stv): ‘This Prince W6n, with the careful¬ 
ness of a fluttering bird, served Shang Ti intelli¬ 
gently, and secured abounding blessing.’ This 
passage is the more interesting as marking the 
non-Imperial worshij) of Shang Ti, for the title 
‘Prince (or King) W6n* is merely the ‘title of 
canonization ’ given to duke Ch’ang of the State 
of Chow, otherwise called ‘ Marquis of the West.’ 

The special ceremonies of worship, in yet earlier 
days, on the part of T’ang the Completer, before 
he ascended the throne, are thus described by the 
worshiiqter himself : ‘ 1, the little child . . . tire- 
sume to use a dark-coloured victim, making clear 
announcement to the spiritual Sovereign of the 
high heavens.’ Such is the version in the History 
Classic, and in the Analects of Confneius : ‘ 1, the 
little child Li (the child-name of l”ang), presume 
to use a dark-coloured victim and presume to 
announce to thee, O most majestic and imperial 
Shang Ti.’ And the consciousness of priesthood 
tm the part «f the sacrilicer, not yet ‘ Son of 
Heaven’ or sneeial representative or Heaven, is 
expressed in tiie rest of the invocation : ‘If in my 
own person I commit ofl’ences, they are not to be 
attributed to the populace of the land. If the 
populace commit ouences, they must rest on my 
person.’ 

Leaving unnoticed about seventeen other refer¬ 
ences to Shang Ti in the Book of Odes, we find the 
requirements of kingly worship descrilied by a 
statesman of the Sung dynasty (Li Kang, 1085- 
1140) : ‘ Heaven is to the sovereign as fatlicr and 
mother to a son, loving him with an extreme love, 
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and therefore giving him extreme admonitioi 
Thus a ruler of men, admonished by Heaven 
naust be fearful and careful to the point o 
sincerest awe.’ To this a statesman of the 12tl 
cent. (Hu Hung) adds; ‘ 'i'he sovereign servei 
Heaven as (a son serves his) father. He must d 
so witli settled sincerity, and the most refinei 
unity of virtue. He selects a spot of rural land b 
the south of the city, sw'eeps the ground, an( 
sacrilices to “ Shang Ti of the vast Heaven,” thi 
word “ Heaven ” ijointing to His disposition, am 
the word “ (tShang) Ti ” referring to His essentiai 
nature.’ An emperor of that dynasty (Hsia 
Tsung, 1163-1189) replies to this : ‘ 1 sincerely an( 
reverently serve Heaven, and Heaven continues tc 
me hapjiiness and bles-sing.’ 

That some of the ceremonies of Imperial worshif 
were originally undertaken by way of example tc 
the populace seems clear from their connexion 
with the annual handling of the plough by the 
sovereign and local ollicials—a ceremony continued 
every 8 i)ring-time until the Kevolution of 1911 
The Bottk of liit/ts says : ‘ In the lirst month of 
spring the Son of Heaven prays to Shang Ti for a 
good harvest . . . and liimself handles the plongli.’ 

An emperor with an otherwise fair name set a 
very ditlerf'nt example to the populace in after 
years by identifying Shang Ti with the visible 
sky, and raising Earth to a position of equality 
w'ith Shang Ti as an object of worshij)—calling 
forth the condemnations of the best scholars ever 
since in connexion with his adoption of live Ti’s at 
the sajne time. That emperor was (llan) W 6 n Ti 
(179-157 n.C.). The story neginsAvith the ncce.ssion 
of ‘The First Emj)eror/as lie termed himself, in 
the year 221 n.c., who for the time abolished tlr 
ancient worship of Shang 'Pi, setting up as objects 
of worship eight new deities, Heaven-lord, Earth- 
lord, War-lord, Fan/ 7 -lord, Fin-lord, Moon-lord, 
Sun-lord, Four-seasons-lord ; and so great was 
the resulting disorganization of Imperial worship 
that W 6 n Ti, coming to the throne tifty-two years 
later, passed fourteen year.s of his reign without 
attending to any religious rites at all. Then, in 
the fifteenth year of Ids reign, he was informed 
by the M aster of Ceremonies that ‘ of old the Son 
01 Heaven every summer [he should have said 
‘ every spring and autumn ’] personally oHered 
ceremonial worslu]) to Shang Ti,^ and the emperor, 
awaking to his duty in the matter, went forth to 
do so. But, wishing to improve on the ancient 
custom, he said : ‘ I now personally oiler sacrilice 
to Shang Ti, but Regal Plarth is without a sacri¬ 
fice, and BO the ceremony is one-sided ’ ; where¬ 
upon he erected an altar to Regal Earth, and 
ollered similar sacrilices thereon. Thus the his¬ 
torian Ssu-ma Ch’ien relat es in his ‘ Sacrificial 
Records.’ And in his ‘ Historical Records’ proper 
he says that altars to the ‘ Fdve Imperial Ones ’ 
were also erected. The emperor King Hsi, of the 
last dynasty, in his * Imperial Annotations,’ criti¬ 
cizes these serious public innovations by saying: 

‘ Those w'ho know the true constitution of the 
universe may not allow themselves to be thus de¬ 
luded by spirits and bogeys.’ And the editor of 
the ‘Easy Edition of History’ in 1711 exclaims: 

‘ Heaven is one ! And to talk of Five Imperial 
Ones! Such is not following antiquity I Sick- 
minded Emperor ! ’ 

The action of W 6 n Ti, however, was to be out¬ 
done by the weak emperor Hui Tsung (A.D. 1101- 
1125), who deified a favourite court magician as 
the ‘ Precious Shang Ti,’ literally ‘ Gemmous or 
Jade Shang Ti’—still the chief idol of decadent 
Taoism. 

Under the term ‘ Heaven,* as used of the 
Supreme, there are many fine utterances. In the 
works of Yang-Tzu (63 B.C. to A.D. 18) we read : 


‘ Heaven is spiritual, Heaven is intelligent, with 
an enlightened knowledge of all regions ; Heaven 
is refined. Heaven is subtle, and all things do 
homage thereto.’ Heaven is claimed by Confucius 
as the source of all that was good in him ; and ql 
the task of national renovation the History Classic 
declares : ‘ The work is Heaven’s work ; men are 
(but) deputies.’ A work ascribed to Cliiang T’ai- 
kung {12th cent. B.C.), and on sale at the official 
libraries, contains the words: ‘ Heaven’s extreme 
partiality in practice is really extreme justice.’ 
The erratic philosopher Chuang-Tzu (3rd and 4tli 
cents. B.C.) exclaims: ‘Partiality is human, but a 
large completeness belongs to Ileaven.’ And, in 
Lao-Tzu’s much-quoted words, ‘ The net of Heaven 
stretches everywliere ; its meshes are wide, but 
nothing escapes them.’ 

Pan Ku, a notable historian (died A.D. 92) says : 
‘Heaven has a disposition (capable) of pleasure 
and anger, a heart of sorrow and joy, answering 
to that of humanity, so tliat Heaven and man may 
be at one.’ And the work known under the name 
of ‘ Knan-Tzu ’ says ; ‘ When a man’s deeds accord 
with Heaven, Heaven aids him; when his deeds 
are opposed to Heaven, Heaven disregards him. 
Those whom Heaven aids, though small, become 
great; those whom Heaven disregards, though 
successful, must sufler defeat.’ 

‘ Heaven is most high, yet listens to the low- 
iest,’ says a work of the .3rd cent. A.D. In the 
Book of Ochs some one siifiering from slander ex- 
daiins: ‘O vast and distant Heaven, who art 
called our Father-Mother 1 ’ And the statesman 
Jh’ii Yuan (332-295 B.C. ), under stress of calumny, 
lays in one of his essays: ‘ Heaven is man’s 
Origin; and when oppressed with poverty he 
ecalls his Source. For when men are over¬ 
wrought and worn out, who is there that does not 
:ry to Heaven?’ The latter remark apjilies to 
;ihina of to-day. 

LiTEaATURB.—J. LcB’gre, The Notions of the Chinese concern- 
infn God and Spirits, London, ; J. H. Plath, Die Ilelipion 
ind der Cullus der alien Chiriesen, Munich, 1862; J. Leergre, 
’'he Heligione of China, London, 1880 ; C. de Harlez, i.es 
ieligions de la Chine, Baris, 1891; P. D. Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Manual of the Science of Religion, London, 1891 ; 
H. A. Giles, Religions of Ancient China, do. 190i); J. Ross, 
7'he Original Religion of China, do. 1909 ; J. J. M. do Groot, 
Religion in China, New York and London, 1912; see also art. 
OoBMOOOMT AND CoBMouoay (Chinese), iv. 141. 

W. A. CORNABY. 

GOD (Egyptian).—i. Name and ideograms.— 
t is quite in accordance with the lack of the 
systematic faculty among the ancient Egyptians 
that, in all the vast profusion of their religious 
'iterature which has come down to us, no definition 
>{ the term ‘ god ' has ever been found. For our 
Icnowledge of the conception we have to fall hack 
ipoTi discrepant allusions in the extant texts. The 
conditions of the earliest age of Egyptian civiliza- 
ion are indicated by ideograms which retained 
,heir ancient form in the script even when tlie 
>bjects for Avhich they stood changed their shape. 
3f the ideograms used for the term ‘ god,’ the 
lubsequently rather frequent figure of the star (^) 
as derived from the occasional, but never alto- 
:ether systematic, identification of the gods with 
he stars. The figures of the hawk or falcon * for 
god,’ and of the i/ra ms- serpent for ‘ goddess,’ 
■ecall the incarnation of the sun-gods (with which 
large number of other gods were subsequently 
assimilated) as falcons, and of goddesses as ser- 
lents. The late usage of figures of the three most 
acred birds—hawk, ibis, and heron—instead of 
ihree hawks, as the symbol of ‘gods,’ is mere 
1 Accord!njr to Loret, Bulletin de TInst, fran^ais d’Archiol. 

'.u Caire, iii. [1903] \ tt., the Naleo peregrinus. In the animal 
jpuJehres, the moat Averse kinds of predatory birds are 
tingled together (Lortet and Oaillard, La Faune moiniAfe de 
icienns Egyvte, Lyons, 1903, 1. 124 ff.), and thus can nardl) 
e been xira^elv dlitinguisbed by the Bgi'ptians. 
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pictorial play.^ A much more frequent figure is 
the short axe ), similar to that used by soldiers.® 

The axe-head was let into a wooden helve and fixed 
with cords, and was painted yellow or white to 
suggest the polished stone used for such tools in 
the earliest age, and superseded later by copper or 
bronze. In the Nagada period, instead of the 
single axe-head, we sometimes find two such— 
thin and almost nail-like—attached to the handle. 
This symbol always represents a weapon, and in 
the inscriptioD.s the standard, with which some 
have sought to identify it,* is normally depicted in 
a different way. A cult of weapons is certainly 
met with on Egyptian soil. In the semi-Libyan 
Sais a shield and two arrows served as a sacred 
symbol of the nome, while an armlet with its straps 
formed tne ideogram of the goddess Neith. Imple¬ 
ments of war were worshipped in the Upper Egyp¬ 
tian city of Pa-ahfi., ‘ the house of conflict,’ and are 
specified in a list from the reign of Pepi,^ while a 
duplicate of this list, dating from the reign of 
Seti I.,* enumerates the weapons as sling (?), Ames- 
sceptre, club, harpoon, and two arrows. Put the 
weapon-cult was, on the whole, of so limited a 
range that, while the derivation of the symbol for 
‘ god ’ therefrom may seem probable, we are unable 
to trace the connexion with certainty. 

The regular term for ‘ god ’ has the sound ntr, 
but from the time of the XVIIIth dynasty the 
final r, as in many otiicr Egyptian words, tends to 
be dropped, and the Copt. NUTTE begins to come 
into use. Besides signifying ‘ natron *—a denota¬ 
tion which, in view of the fact that this substance 
was used in embalming bodies, might well arise 
from the meaning of ‘ divine ’—the word n^r may 
be applied in two senses, viz. (1) to ‘ strike,’ ‘ knock 

down,’ ‘throw,’ and their derivatives ( —fl), 

which, while it is written, not with the symbol for 
‘ god,’ but with another syllabic sign, would never¬ 
theless accord with the figure of the axe ; and (2) 


to ‘ grow,’ ‘ thrive,’ ‘ be young ’ (^ |)— 

however, in the special sense of ‘ to come periodic¬ 
ally and to be renewed,’ as Loret (REg x\. 86 f.) 
supposed ; nor can the meaning ‘ to be vigorous ’ 
or ‘ powerful ’ * be decisively made out. The crenel¬ 
lated rampart with which the symbol is sometimes 
surrounded was intended, like the cartouche en¬ 
closing the king’s name, to safeguard the term and 
its correlative concept against malefic magic. 

The frequently recurring group ^ ^^ |, neter 
neter, ‘ the youthfully fresh god,’ is to he under¬ 
stood in the sense of ‘ being and becoming fresh, 
like a plant.’ But this does not involve the wider 
sense of ‘ the god who by being renewed creates 
•verlasting life for himself,’’' as sucli personal 
immortality was not an attribute of the b.gyptian 
deities, who, as a matter of fact, grew old and 
were mortal. It is also doubtful whether the idea 
of vegetative yonthfulness is really equivalent to 
the fundamental conception of deity, as, apart 
from the isolated figure of the sprouting Osiris,® 
the distinctive character of which must not be 
regarded as general, plant-cults play but a small 


1 J. Diimlchen, RenUtaU der archdolog. Exptdition, Berlin, 
1860-71, i. 21, 84. 

3 As in N. d* Q. Davies, El Amama, London, 1903-08, i. pi. 16, 
Jji. pi. 81 ; E. Navllle, The Temple of Deir el-Bahari, London, 
1898-1901, iv, pi. 90 and 91; cf, WUklnson-Uircli, Mannere and 
Cttetome of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1878,1. 214. 

8 Loret, REg x. 11902] 101, xi. (1904] 09fr. 

4 TSBA lil. [1874] 110 ff., pi. 1-8, 0 IS. ^ ^ 

8 Maritttte, Abydoe, Paris, 1809-80, i. pi. 44, 46, Z 46. 

• Renouf, TSBA vlU. [1886] 198 a.»L}fe Work, ii. 261 ff.; Lt*- 
lures, p. 98 ff. 

7 So Plerret, Eeaai tur la mythol. igypt., Paris, 1879, p. 8. 

■ Wiedemann, Mvaion, new ser., Iv. {1903] 111 B 


part in Egypt. A reliable derivation of the term 
neter is, therefore, still to seek. ^ 

2 . Monotheism or henotheism ?—The earlier 
Egyptologists believed that a species of mono¬ 
theism must have existed in the Valley of the 
Nile. As a primitive revelation, this, it was 
supposed, would mark the starting-point of the 
religious development, and was afterwards over¬ 
grown by polytheism, so that it is now traceable 
only in vestiges.^ Other scholars were of opinion 
that monotheism existed side by side witli poly¬ 
theism, but that it was known oidj" to the learned, 
i.e. the priests and the initiated. The theory of 
an Egyptian monotheism was often combined with 
the hypothesis that a doctrine of mysteries like¬ 
wise prevailed here, though this finds no support 
in the religious texts. Moret,® arguing from the 
mystery plays of the Middle Ages, applies the 
term ‘ mysteries ’ to the Egyptian doctrines of 
immortality and of the ritual necessary for the 
attainment of the life beyond; but, as the texts 
show, these doidrines were in no sense esoteric. 
Greek writers who treat of the Egyptian mysteries 
speak of the belief in immortality—which formed 
an element in the secret mystery cults of Greece^— 
as being an esoteric doctrine also in the Nile 
Valley, but here they are undoubtedly in error. 
In Egypt the only mysteries were magic words and 
ceremonies. Nor does the statement that certain 
chambers of the temples could be entered, and 
certain ritual performances wdtnessed, only by the 
initiated find any support in the extant texts. 

From the Egyptian texts scholars have labori¬ 
ously collected such passages as would imply a 
higher conception of deity, or such as attribute to 
the deity the qualities api)ro]>riate to a god re- 
g.arded as One. ’I'lioy liave also found passages 
which speak of a god as the creator of all life and 
all existing things, as one wlio traverses eternity, 
the lord of infinite time, one who cannot be grasped 
by the hand, whose evolutions are a miracle, the 
outstretch of whose biiing know’s no limits, and 
who is king in Thebes, and, simultaneously, 
prince in Heliopolis, and the ‘ groat of crowns ’ 
in Memphis. He cannot be seen ; he Ih'tens to 
prayers ; he turns his countenance to men accord¬ 
ing to their conduct; he is hidden, and his form is 
not know'n ; he is clone, and there is none beside 
him.* These attributes, however, were not all 
ascribed to the same deity, but now one now 
another of them was regarded as the special pro¬ 
perty of Amon, of Ka, of I’tah, or of some other 
member of the pantheon. Even when the texts 
refer to the One deity, they speak also of other 
independent figures. The One god is at most 
described, in a purely material sense, as the be¬ 
getter,^ father, builder, conciliator, or king of tlia 
other higher powers. He is tlien, as such, the 
sovereign of tlie world of gods and men—one who, 
corresjKmding for the time being to the earthly 
I’haraoh, reveals his will to hi.s subjects by de- 
rees.® In all this, however, he is never more than 
primus inter pares. 

Nor is this relation essentially altered when it 


I D« Eou|:6, Annalee de la philoa. chr6tienne, xx. [1809] 327 ff.; 
Chabas, Calendrier dee joure faelee et n^faetee, Paris, 1870, 
p. 110; Renouf, Lectures, p. 89 ff. ; Pierret, Eauaisuria mythnl. 
eqypt., p. 6 ff. ; more cautiously, Rrugach and Eberfl, Aegypt. 
^tudien, Stuttgart, 1900, p. 139 ff. Virey (La Religion de 
I'ancienne Egypte, Paris, 1910) would ascribe an almost Chris¬ 
tian character to the primitive Egyptian ideas of deity. 

* Mystiret igyptiennee, Chal6n-«ur-Saflne. 1911. 

8 Pierret, Ksaai, 8 0. (cf. in opposition, Maspero, Etudee de 
mythol. i. [1893] 116 ttX and the same author, Lee JnterprHa- 
tiona de la rel. igypt., Paris, 1912. 

4 Of. Wiedemann, ‘ Ein altit(icypt. Schopfungsmythus,' In Der 
Urquell, viii. [Leyden, 1898] 67-76. 

0 For such decrees of the deity, cf. Maspero, in RTr ii. [1880] 
13 ff., Mfmoiresde la miKaio7i, urchAvlogupu fran<;aiee au Caire, 
i. [1889] 694 ff.; for decrees in favour of the dead upon stelw, 
see Wiedemann, in Mue^un, x. [1891] 199 ff. 
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comes under the operation of gyncretistic modes 
of tliouglit, for in that case the other deities are 
defined as tlie various existences or phases {ren-u, 
‘names’) assumed in other localities by the One 
god, whose ‘names’ are many. The tendency to 
such syncretism was specially active in the later 
period. The highest place is given in turn to 
Arnon-Ra, Rtah, liathor, Khnupliis, Isis, and 
others, 'riie practice finds expre.s.sion more par¬ 
ticularly in hymns, which a.scrihe the supreme, all- 
dominating position to the deity who happens to 
be invoked for Llie time, as, e.g., to Anion-lta,^ to 
other deities in the Oasis of Chargeh,^ in Ksneh,® 
and so on. At a mmdi later day, Apuleiu8{i)/eia?a. 
xi.) .states that the true name of the goddess who 
was worshipped witli various ceremonies, and under 
various forms and names, was Tsia. How artificial 
the procedure might he in such cases may he seen 
from an inscrijjtion of the reign of Sabako, the aim 
of wiiich was to assign, by syncretistic method.s, 
the highe.sb place to Ptah of Meinpliis.^ Such 
texts, however, just bccau.se of the prominence 
they give to the one deity invoked, are of little 
value fur a proper e.stimate of the Kgyjilian religion 
as a whole. Notwithstanding textual data of this 
kind, the One god holds his dominating po.sition 
only at a particular place, and even there the other 
gods are not absorbed in him, but maintain their 
own functions and individualities. 

Once only in the history of Ejfypt was an attempt made, with 
the aid of tfie civil power, to invest a deity with a more coni- 
prehoiisive sway. About 1460 b.c. Amcnophis tv. tried to Mecure 
a wider range for the cult of Aten, the solar disk—undcr.stood 
in a purely material sense, and hitherto but little reganled. 
To this deity the king dedicated his residence, on the site of the 

resent Tell el-Arnarna, and erected temples in his honour at 

hebus, Meruphis, and Heliopolis. He set himself vigorously 
against the cult of Amon, whose name he caused, as far as pos- 
Bthle, to be erased from the inscriptions. He manifested no such 
hostility towards other deities, such as Ptah and Osiris; and, 
though their worship was thrown into the background, it was 
not aliolished. What is said by king Tut-sinch-Ainen (on a stele 
published and translated by Legrain, RT xxix. [1907] 162 flf.) 
regarding the gods who had suffered wrong at the hands of 
Ainenophis iv. is really intended to extol the merits of the 
former in restoring the sanctuaries, and is not to be taken too 
literally. 

The theory that Ameno})hi8 iv. engaged in a thoroughgoing 
campaign against all the tradilionak deities of his country is 
refuted, for one thing, by the cliaracter of the reaction against 
the cult of Aten which took effect aft«r his death. It is true 
that the temples of Aten in Thebes, and perhaps also in Mem¬ 
phis, were destroyed, that the name of Ainenophis was some¬ 
times obliterated, and that he was designated a.s the blasphemer 
of the city of Khut aten ; ^ but the monninentH of his reign are, 
for the most part, left uninjured. As a nialter of fact, a con¬ 
siderable number of these luonumentssurvived till a late period 
in the temple of Anion himself at Thebes.** Atiieiiophis rv., in 
his religious reforms, did not in any sense deny the exi.Htence of 
Amon. His erasure of the latter’s name rather proves the oppo¬ 
site, Indicating simply that the king hoped thereby to damage 
and Impair the god's prestige. While he seei i to have hind 
that Aten was the only deity with whom he and his kingdoi 
had any concern, he was no monotheist in the strict sense of the 
word. It is to he regretted that his reforming movement cannot 
be distinctly trailed in detail, os our only real information re¬ 
garding the cult of Aten is derived chiefly from hyntns,^ upon 
whose extruvagaiiL language we cannot safely rely. 

The HfifiarenM}" nioiiotheistie exj)rea.sions on 
Egyptian niouunients rest in reality u[)on heno- 
theistie modes of thouglit. Each norne found its 
supreme Divine authority in its special deity. The 
god of the nome from wiiich the Pharaoh had 

1 Papyrus Kulaq, no. 17 ; tr. Wiedemann (liel. of the Ancient 
Egyptiane, 111 ff.jand others. 

Tr. in Kenouf, Lectures, p. 231 ff. 

•* DarcKKv, in RTr xxiii Ill'O.Ol S2fl. 

< For the most recent distiussinn of this, see Erraan, SB A W, 

toil. p. 916 ff. 

0 17i,foription of Met, ed. Gardiner, Leipzig, ItK).*), p, 64. It is 
very doubtful whether the hymn to Amon, in Inscriptions in 
the UUratic Character, London, 1808, pi. 26, refers, as is believed 
by Erman {ZA xlii. [1906] 106 fl.), to Amenophis iv. at all. The 
hymn draws a contrast between the adherent and the opnoneiit 
of Amoii—the one prospers, while the other fares ill; but we 
need not regard this os alluding to any particular episode. 

• I.egrain, Annalet du Service det AntiquiUt, vii. [1900] 228ff. 

7 A long hymn addressed to him was first published by 
Bouriant, M&m. du. Caire, i. [1884] 2 ff., tr. Wiedemann, op. eit. 
p. 40 ff. 


sprung was always regarded for the time as the 
most important of the nome-gods. The very fact 
that he had raised his devotee to the throne of 
Egvpt showed that he surpassed the other norae- 
gou8 in might. But his prestige lasted only so 
long as his chosen dynasty held the reins of power. 
If his favoured dynasty was supplanted by another 
whose members worshipped a different deity, he 
hiin.self had to give place to the latter. Thus, on 
merely political grounds, the supreme position was 
held in the Old Empire by Ptah, under the Theban 
dynasty by Amon, and in the Saitic period by 
Neith. 

A.s a rule, however, tlie supreme position of the 
nome-god did not rernaiii unchallenged even in lies 
own nome. Here al.so he had to tolerate the cult 
of other deities, who, like the sun-god Ka, or O.siris, 
the god of the deful, were venerated by all Egyp¬ 
tians, or were concerned in some special way with 
certain localities, occupations, families, or private 
individuals. The lower classes in particular took 
but little cognizance of the nome-god, or of other 
gods worshii>ped by people of higher rank. They 
preferred to worship deities whose sphere of action 
was believed to be relatively narrow. Some of the 
popular deities could exercise their power at any 
time; others had special functions, as, e.g., that 
of affording security against demons in general 
(Be.s), at birth (Thueris), on entering the under 
world (Amenthes, a form of Hathor), or that of 
protecting the (;orii (Nepera), etc. 

This cla.ss also imdndes the special and temporary 
deities (Germ. Sunderyotter and A ugenhlicksgotter), 
i.e. the numerous by-forms in which the great gods 
were invested with independent personalities, and 
which sometimes attained to an important position 
in the pantheon. This took place, for example, in 
the case of Imhotep, ‘ he who comes in peace,’ and 
Sechmet, ‘ the miglity,’a secondary form of Sechet 
of Memphis. Probably Amon, * the hidden one,’ 
was likewise a special form of Min of Kopbos, the 
god of fertility. To the same class belong, in par¬ 
ticular, the numerou.8 animals which might be 
regarded as animal-deities or as sacred animals.^ 
Though the worship of such animals declined in 
the great temples, a wide range of power was fre¬ 
quently still ascrilied to them. In many cases 
the penalty of killing one of these animals, even 
unintentionally, wa.s death. Such an occurrence 
demanded an atonement, in order to protect the 
country from the vengeance of the slain animal 
and the ruler of its species—a vengeance which 
not even the greater deities would otherwise be 
able to avert.* 

The existence of monotheism in ancient Egypt 
has been inferred, finally, from certain expressions 
in the so-called ‘ moral jiapyri.** In these we read 
that certain acts are desired, or rewarded, or pun¬ 
ished, by ‘ god ’ [neter), no particular deity being 
mentioned by name. In point of fact, however, 
the reference in such expressions is nob to a mys¬ 
terious, all-ruling God, in whom, as contrasted with 
the other deities of the country, the authors of the 
pajiyri believed. Any such inference would run 
counter to the established fact that these texts 
were designed for the general mass of a polytheistic 
people. in tlie passages in question the writer 
sim{)ly left the jicrsons using the texts to supply 
the name of their particular nome- or family-deity. 
In certain cases he may himself have been in dount 
ns to which deity would be concerned with a par¬ 
ticular act. Thus the use of the term ‘god’ in 

* For both (rroupi (already noted by Strabo, xvll. 802), cf. 
Wiedemann, Mutton, viil. [1889] 211 ff., S09ff., and also his Der 
Tierkult d. alien Agypter, Leipzig, 1912, p. 22fl. 

3 Wiedemann, Muoion^ new ser., vi. [1906] 118 ff., ARW xlv. 
[1911] 6401. 

> Most recently Budge, Osirie, i. [London, 1911] 84811.; liini* 
larly Kenouf, Lectures, p. lOOff. 
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these passages may be traced to the same vein of 
thought as hnds expression in the celebrated dedi¬ 
cation found by St. Paul in Athens 

<Ac 17®), or the sei dto set dtiva sacrum upon 
the altar re-erected c. 100 B.c. at the foot of the 
Palatine in Rome. 

The foregoing considerations warrant the infer¬ 
ence that monotheism had no place among the 
Egyptians, but that they had a leaning towards 
henotheistic conceptions, which, tliough they were 
never consistently applied, yet readily combined 
with syncretistic tendencies. 

3 , Systems of deities.—With a view to intro¬ 
ducing some kind of order among the vast multi¬ 
tude of deities, the Egyptians attempted from a 
very early period to arrange them in groups. One 
suen group after another was believed to have 
reigned as Pharaohs or, again, a particular 
deity was regarded as the king, or as the father 
and lord, of others, as in the enneads of Heliopolis.* 
In other instances we find certain smaller groups, 
as the ogdoad of Hermopolis;* sometimes also in 
the form of triads, whicli might appear as families 
(father, mother, and son, in Thehes), usnally very 
loosely connected, or in even less coherent unions 
(god and two goddesse-s, in Elephantine) which 
never developed into trinities. Alongside of these 
we also findmrger families (the Osiris cycle), and 
various other arrangements. But none of the.se 
systems comprised more than a relatively small 
number of deities, or had in general more tlian a 
local vogue. Moreover, the deities of a certain 
cycle in one locality might belong to an entirely 
different group in another. There was no single 
system embracing a majority of the pantheon, 
and, conscfjuently, tlie functions of the individual 
deities were not everywhere defined in the same 
way. All the divine attributes might for the time 
be concentrated in a single deity, and, if occa¬ 
sionally some special function is ascribed pre¬ 
eminently to a certain deity, such as making war 
to Month, creation to Ptah, sovereignty among the 
gods to Ka, and jirocreation to the goat-deities, tins 
arose from fortuitous and, for the most part, spas¬ 
modically operative causes, which were nowhere 
piermanently recognized, 

. The anthropomorphic character of the deities, 
’he gods, while they might assume the external 
form of men, animals, plants, or even the products 
of human art, were always represented as having 
the feelings and needs of men. They reuuired 
sustenance; and food and drink were accordingly 
offered to them in sacrifice. Even the obeli.sk.s, 
the embodiments of the sun-god, received oblations 
of loaves and beer.* In the daily worshij), more¬ 
over, articles of clothing, ornaments, fumigations 
of incense os a protection against evil spirits, and 
the like, were consecrated to the deity in a fixed 
order of sequence.® Attention was f»aid also to 
the housing of deities in temples and chapefs, and 
to making these acceptable to them by such ac¬ 
cessaries as groves, lakes, ships, attendants, slaves, 
etc. 

In all this the relation between the deity and 
man rested upon tlie idea of reciprocity. The 
worshipper attended to the needs of the god, and 
the god was expected to requite the worshipyier 
with divine gifts—life, prosperity, health, happi¬ 
ness, victory. In the temple-reliefs we see king 
and deity facing each other as parties to a con- 

^ Turin Royal Papyrui: Manetho; cf. Manpero, * 8ur le* 
Dynoaties divines de I’ancienne Pgypte,' in Etudes de mythnl. ii. 
fl893]279fl- Ohassinat, ‘Les N«xvfc de Manithon,'in IIT xix. 
(185)7] 23 ff. 

2 Maspero, op. eit. ii. 337 ff. 

2 Capart, ilTr xxxiii, fl911] 61 ff. 

* Lepsins, Denkmale.r aus A(jypten v. Jfthiopten, Berlin, 
1849-C8, iii. 306, 1. 16. 

8 Moret, Le liituel du evUte divin journalier en Egppte, Paris, 
1902. 


tract, and promising or actually bestowing their 
mutual gifts. In tlie inscriptions commemorating 
the dead the survivors are said to have given the 
* royal offerings ’ to the gods of death. The gods, 
however, do not receive such gifts for their own 
use ; they are under obligation to sup^ily the divine 
personality {ka) of the deceased with food and 
drink. Should a man, and esiiecially a king, fail 
in his duty towards tlie gods, the latter do not 
further befriend him, and may bring calamity 
upon the whole country while, if the deity does 
not perform his part, the man does not need to 
trouble any more about him, and, by way of 
punishing and injuring him, cea.ses to offer sacri¬ 
fice.* The deity made, known his wish and will, 
first of all, by sending adversity to his enemies and 
prosnerity to his votaries. He also revealed his 
luiiid in tlie behaviour of certain animals—wdietlier 
they turned towards the man or aw^ay from him, 
whether or not tliey took food from his hand, 
bellowed, entered certain chamliers, and the like.* 
The tlieophanies of Anion, and the movements of 
his head, mention of wdiich is frequently made,* 
are probably to be referred to the action of a 
sacred animal, rather than to the mechanically 
devised movements of a statue (cf. art. Divination 
( Egyj).]). I’lie tiieory of mechanism would really 
imply that the priests deceived one another inten¬ 
tionally, and this is not at all likely to have been 
the case in tlie mo.st nourishing period of the Airion 
cult. Finally, the gods intimated their will by 
words and acts in dreams,® and in various other 
ways. Even at a much later date we find Apuleius 
(Mfitam. x.) stating that Isis appears ana gives 
counsel in dreams. 

Besides hunger and thirst, however, the Egyp¬ 
tian d<!itieH were supposed also to experience joy, 
pain, and fear, and to he liable to sit kiiess, senile 
decay, and death. Such ideas, it is true, lind ex¬ 
pression more particularly in legends,® which were 
never reduced to a homogeneou.s system. An ex¬ 
cellent instance is found in tiie contradictory 
traditions regarding tlie introduction of Tefnut 
into Egyiit.’ The Egyjdian sagas of the gods 
were not regarded as mere inventions or fabulous 
tales; on the contrary, they form an essential 
element in the religion. Some are found recorded 
II temyiles {c.g., the story of the w'inged sun-disk 
f Edfu), or on the walls of tombs [e.g., the narra¬ 
tive regarding the destruction of the liunian race). 
Numerous examples are preserved in magic texts, 
the underlying idea being that a relation of occur¬ 
rences liom the lives of the gods would make an 
impression on the gods themselves—and hence the 
narrator must have believed that the stories con¬ 
tained religious truth. They are, accordingly, not 
mere poetic transligurations, like the (Ireek myths 
in Herodotus (cf. Wiedemann, Ilerodots Zweites 

• Of. e.ff. aiilole of Tut .aocli-AiiiL'ii, ij) JiTr xxix. (1907] ]62fT. 

2 Wiedi-itiafiii, * Obnorvaiions nitr mjcicjiies uteles fun^r&ires 
igvi'ticniu-b,’ in Muslim, x. (1891] 42 n. 

3 FuvoriiiuH, frap. 16; Plin. IIy viii. 186; Solinus, cap. 82; 
Aniiiiiun. Warn. xxii. 14. 8; Dio Casa. li. 17; cf. WiedeinanD, 
Musion, viii. (1889] 218 f. 

< Cf. Naville, Inscription hiatoriqv* de Pinodjem III., Paris, 
1883. 

* Sphinx-Stele of Thutmoais ni. (Lcpsiiis, Denkmdfer, iii. 68; 
tr. Itrugso.h, Z’A xiv. [1876] 89 ff., and Maspero, iti Cat. du 
Caire : Tomb of Thiyutrnosis iv. [WeBtnilnster, 1904] p. xvi ff.); 
Beritres»3ht-Stele (Lit. in Maspero, Cimtes pop'iUairea de I'J^gypte 
ancienne*, Paris, 1911, p. 182 fT.); Oreain-stele of Nut-Ainen 
(publ, Marictte, Mon. div., Paris, 1872-81, })l8. 7 and 8, and 
Schafer, Vrkunden der glteren Athiopenkunige. Leipzig, 1906, 

. 67 ff., tr. Maspero, Eludes de mythol.^ iii. (1898] 217 ff.); 
etna-legend (cf. Maspero in Milangejt NieoU, Geneva, 1906, 
p. 349 ff., ContespopA, p. 1.66). 

« Collected in Budge, Legends of the Gods {Egyptian Litera¬ 
ture, i.), Ijondon, 1912; cf. the same writer, Gods of the 
P'gypiians, i. 372 ff. ; W’iedernunn, Heligum of the Ancient 
figvptians, p. 62 ff and Naville, La Religion dee anciens 
Kgvptiens, p. 177 f. 

H. Junker, ‘ Der Auszug der Hathor-Tefnut aus Nubien,’ in 
i ABA W, 1911, Bupplement. 
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Buck, Leipzip;, 1890, p. 238 fF.), but really represent 
the oflicial priestly conceptions of deity. 

The fullest list of human attributes is met with 
in the case of thesun-^^md Ka. The centre of Ka’.s 
cult was Ilelio})olis, but the kings of the Vth 
dynaatj^ had erected great sanctuaries to him in 
the neighbourhood of Memphis.^ Thenceforward 
the Pharaohs regularly designated themselves as 
sons of Ka, who, assuming the personal form of 
the reigning monarch, begot his successor, as is 
depicted by Queen ^fttshepsut in Deir el-Bahri, 
and Amenophis III. in Luxor.* Rft is accounted 
the king of gods and men ; he is decrepit with 
age ; his sfiittic drips from his mouth ; his limbs 
have become silver, gold, and lapis lazuli; he pre¬ 
vails over mutinous deities only by the aid of the 
sun-god Horusof Kdfu. Incensetl at the refractory 
race of man, he issues to the goddess Sechet an 
order for its annihilation, but nresently repents, 
and can thereafter deal with the destroying goddess 
only by wiles. He suHers agonies as the result of 
a snake-bite, and is cured by Isis. Nor are things 
any better in the case of other gods. Thus tlie 
sun-god Horns receives an injury in his eye.* 
Osiris is slain and cut in pieces by his hostile 
brother Set. His son Horns suliers from headache 
and internal pains;* he is stung by a scorpion,® 
and, especially in his youth, has other afHictions 
to endure. The goddess Sechet becomes intoxi¬ 
cated with a mixture of beer and blood (legend of 
the annihilation of mankind); and there are many 
other incidents of similar character. Popular tales,® 
in representing the gods as altogether human, were 
really quite in the spirit of the temple-religion. 
According to these stories, the gods move about 
the world as a band of musicians {Papyrus West- 
car); Kft-Harmachis comes with the company of 
the gods to earth, and presents his favourites with 
gifts which afterwards work injury to their re¬ 
cipients {Papyrus d'Orhiney). 

Wlien any of the gods fell ill, they had to apply 
to others for help, as was done, e.g., by Horus and 
Set in Heliopolis {Pap. Ebers, ii. 3-6). Like human 
beings, they found their chief source of succour in 
Isis, who composed the healing spells. Nor was it 
any Divine power that operated in such cases; the 
healing was eflected 8<)le\v in virtue of the magic. 
The superiority of magic to the principle of divinity 
was a juimordial element in tlie religion of Kgypt, 
and was permanently retained.’ The oldest surviv¬ 
ing religious texts of any extent—the inscriptions 
on the royal jiyrarnids of the Vth and VIth 
dynasties* — are collections of magic formubTe 
designed to compel the gods to secure for the 
deceased a life of bliss in the world beyond. The 
so-called Hooks of the Dead, dating from the 
Middle ® and the New Kingdom,^® and the numerous 

1 Von Kissing^, Das R^-Heiligtum d^’s Konigs Ne-Woser-Re, 
Berlin, lOOf), i.; Borchardt, J)er Bau, Berlin, 1906. 

2 Wi(!(Iemaun, in Musion, xiii. [1S94) 372 f. ; Moret, Du Carac- 
Ure relig. de la royauU pharaonique, Paris, 1902, p. 48fT. The 
Alexancior-legend (his being the son of Ainon) emanates from 
the same sj^liere of thought: cf. Maspero, JKLudss de mythol. 
vi. [19121 203 IT. 

s Book of the Dead, ch. Ill; Naville, Etudes d6diies A 
Leemaris, Le.vden, 1886, p. 76 fl. 

* Magic J'apyrus Leiden, ed. Pleyte, Etudes sur un rouleau 
magique dii Musie de Leide {Etudes fgyptol., Leyden, 1866). 

Metternioh-Stolc, publ. by (loloniscbeff, Leipzig, 1877, tr. 
BrugHoh, Agypt. Zttchr, xvii. [1879] 1 IT. 

« Tr. Maspero, Contes pop.*; Flinders Petrie, Egyptian Tales, 
London. 1895; Wiedemann, Altdgypt. Sagen u. MArchen, 
Leipzig. 1006. 

7 Wiedemann, Magieu. Zauberei im alten Agypten, Leipzig, 
1906; Moret, La Magie dans FEgypte ancienne, Paris, 1907. 

8 Publ. and tr. Maspero, Les J lucriptioiis des I'yrainides de 
Saqijarah, I’liris, 1801 (from RTr iii. 118S2J-xv. (1893); new «d. 
by Sethe, Dir altmjypt. Pyramidentexte, Leipzig, 1908 IT. [with¬ 
out tlie traiislationb. 

0 Eg, I;ei)siuH, Altrsif Texte des Todtenbuehs, Berlin, 1867 ; 
Lacau in RTr xxvi. [1004] ft.; Quibell, Excavations at Saqqara, 
1906-1907, Cairo. lOOS, p. 21 fT., and <?«f. du Caire: Sarco- 
phages, anterietn-s au Nouvel Empire, Cairo, 1904- 06. 

10 For the older slralum, Naville, Das agypt. Todtenbueh der 


texts of a kindred type, have the same end in view 
as the so-called magic papyri. In the healing of 
diseases believed to he due to demons the right 
magic formulae were the essential thing. These 
formula-, were annexed to the collections of medical 
recii>e 8 ,* but tliey could be quite effectively used 
by themselves.* Hence the chtr-lieb, who knew 
the spells by heart, or recited them from a hook, 
became a iierson of outstanding importance in 
Egypt, and it was essential for each Egyptian, 
more especially in view of his life after death, to be 
a rnad-cher,* i.e. one who could recite the proper 
formula in the proper way. The doctrine of 
amulets rests on a similar belief.* The possession 
of certain objects enabled a man to compel the 
gods to protect him, or prevented evil spirits from 
injuring him in any way. Malevolent deities were 
helnless against the virtues of apotroj)aic .symbols, 
such as the winged solar disk, the bull’s head, the 
Hes-mask, the Ut’a-eye, etc. The idea that the 
gods could resist the correct employment of magic 
was never entertained. If the magician sometimes 
claimed to be a god demanding obedience, it was 
always for the purpose of enhancing his magic 
powers, never of providing a basis for them. Nor 
was this equality with deity imparted to him by 
the will of the higher beings ; he had it in virtue 
of his own magical gifts, to which the gods them¬ 
selves were subject,. 

5 . Deities influenced by entreaties.—Reference 
must be made, linally, to a series of Theban inscrip¬ 
tions dating from c. 1200 B.C.,® the contents of 
which seem at the first glance to form an exception 
to the above. 'These inscriptions make appeal, 
with praise or thanksgiving, mainly to minor, 
and, in particular, to speciaUzed, deities, as, c.g., 
to Amon-Ra the hearer of supjilication, Hor-ur tne 
hearer of supplication, Mer-seker, the mountain- 
dome of the West, the Moon, the mistress of the 
West, Amenophis I., and the god who hears suppli¬ 
cations. In these inscriptions we also find—though 
more rarely—the greater deities, e.g. the Sun, 
Khunsu, and Ptah, as independent figures. Here 
there is no reference to the power of magic; the 
desired boon comes simply by the favour which 
the gods manifest in re.sponBe to urgent entreaty. 
Essentially similar ideas lie at the root of what we 
find in the stela from Memphis bearing the figures 
of the ear in large numbers, and sometimes speak¬ 
ing of Ptah as ( lie hearer of petitions.® A list of 
the deitie.s who thus manifest themselves as hearers 
of petitions has btan drawn up by Spiegelberg.’ 
The idea of ascribing to a deity a large number of 
ears is also met with elsewhere in Egypt. Thus a 
certain very powerful deity is alleged to have 
seventy-seven eyes and the like number of ears;® 
and in a hymn to the king—regarded as equal to 
the God—we find the words: ‘When thou takest 
rest in thy palace, thou liearest the words of all 
lands, for thou art endowed with innumerable 
XVIJJ.-XX. Dynastie., Berlin, 1886, tr. R,enouf and Naville in 
Le Page Itenouf, Life Work, iv. (from PSBA riv. [1892J-xxvi. 
[19041), and by Budge, The Book of the Dead, Ijondon, 1898; 
Naville, Papyrus fun^raires de la xxie Dynastie, Paria, 1912. 
For the later atratuin Bee Lepsiua, Das Todtenbueh der Agypter, 
Berlin, 1842; the tr. of Pierret, Le Livre dee Marts, Paria, 1882 
(new print, 1907), is now out of date. 

1 Pap. Ebers, ed. Ehem, Leipzig, 1876, and the Hearst Medical 
Papyi-us (which is derived from the aaine source), ed. G. A. 
Beianer, Leipzig, 1906. 

2 The Great Medical rap 3 'ru 8 in the Berlin Museum, ed. 
Wreazinskl, liOipzjg, 1909. 

> Cf. Maapero, Etudes de mythol. i. [1898] 93.ff. 

* Wiedemann, Die Amulette der alten Xgypter, Leipzig, 
1910. 

B Maapero, iStudes de mythol. ii. [1898] 408 fl.; Erman, in 
SBA W. 1911, p. 1086 fl. 

« CT. Maapero, RTr 'xi. [1880] 118 f.; Petrie, Memphis, Ixmdon, 
1900, i. 7f., pila. 9, 11; Valdemar Schmidt, C’/toix dc 
egypliens, Hruaaela, 1910, ii. figs. 31, 32. 

' 7 yryy xxvi. [1904] 66 f,, ami ZA xlv. [1908-09] 89 f, 

fi Magic Papyrus Harris, vii. 6. ed. Budge, Facsimiles q/ 
Egyptian Ilisratio Papyri, London. 1910, pi. 20. 
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ears.’^ The multiplicity ol ears was supposed to 
make the anthropomorphically conceived deity 
able, in a material sense, to listen simultaneously 
to the numerous and varied petitions of many 
individuals. 

But the texts in question do not present, as has 
been surmised, a higher conception of deity. Those 
who erected the monuments containing them were 
people of lower rank, and could, therefore, make 
no pretensions to possess magic powers. In the 
world they were not of those who dictate or 
demand, but of those who entreat, and, accordingly, 
they were not in a position to extort, but could at 
best only try by submissive humility to win, the 
favour of the higher powers. Hence, too, they 
paid homage to the popular deities, and especially 
to the sacred animals,* as those who would be 
more likely to be interested in them than the 
greater and more august gods. The utterances, in 
a like submissive tone, which sometimes emanate 
from persons of higher rank * are to be regarded 
as mere cajolery, since in other parts of the same 
texts it is assumed that the deity is subject to the 
power of human magic and dependent upon human 
goodwill. 

Conclusion.—The conception of deity among the 
ancient Egyptians thus never got beyond the 
primitive stage, and there is no evidence to show 
that it attained to any highly developed or refined 
form. Whenever such more exalted conception 
seems about to emerge, as in certain utterances in 
the hymns to the gods, it is at once repressed by 
the ascendancy of magical doctrines, and by the all- 
dominating idea of tlie reciprocal relation of deity 
and humanity which rests upon the assumption of 
their essential equality. Ci. also art. Egyptian 
Religion. 

Litbhatcrb.—H. Brujfsch, Rel «. Mythol. dtr alien Xffypter, 
Leipzig, 1884-88 ; Le Page Renouf, hfctures on the Orijfin 
ana Growth of Religion ae uLtiMraUd by the lietigxonof Ancient 
(Ilibbert Lectures, 1870), ly)n(lon, 1880 (Germ, tr., 
VorUeunpen liber Umprunpu. KrUunck. d. Rel. d. alien Xgypter, 
Leipzig, IHSii); A. Wiedemann, Die Rel. d. alien Aegj/pter, 
Mtinster, 1800 (Kug. ed., Religion of the Ancient Ejfyptians, 
London, 1807); G. Maspero, Rtndes de mythol. et d'archiol., 
6 vola,, Paris, 1893-191*!; A Wiedemann, art. ‘Religion of 
Egypt,’ in II DR v, IT-W)? ; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gode qf 
the Egyptians, or Studies in Egyptian Mythology, 2 voIb,. 
London, 1904 ; G. Steindorff, ‘ Rel. u. Kultus im alten Agypten,' 
In Jahrb. des Freien Deutschen Uochstift tu Frankfurt a.M., 
1904, pp. 131-79(enlarged Fing. ed.. The Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians, New York, 190.0); E. Naville, La Rel. des anciens 
Eg'yptiens, Parie, 19(X5; W. M. Flinders Petrie, The Religion 
of Ancient Egypt, London, 1900; A. Erman, Die dgypt. Rel.^, 
Berlin, 1909 (Eng. tr. of Int ed., A Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion, London, 1007); Ph. Virey, La Rel. de Fancienne 
Egypte, Paris, 1910. Cf. also Lit. cited in art. Egyptian 
R icLiaiON, vol. V. p. 2.360 A. WiEDEMANN. 

GOD (Greek).—The words most nearly corre¬ 
sponding to ‘ Ciod ’ in the (jJreck language are Oeb^ 
and 5aLnwv ,—both hitherto of unknown origin,— 
the former ratlier conveying the sense of an indi¬ 
vidual personality, the latter of a spiritual power. 
Minor didererices and changes of meaning will 
appear in the sequel. The purpose of the present 
article is to trace the gradual development of 
the characteristically Hellenic conception of the 
Divine. 

X. We are met at the outset with the prevalence 
of a multiplicity of gods. One who undertakes 
to unravel the tangled web of Greek polytheism 
is described by Plato as ‘ a laborious, and not very 
fortunate man ’ {Phatdr. 229 D, ^trnrdpov Kal ov irdw 
eirrvxods dvSpbi). The former epithet remains, and 
will long remain, most apposite. But recent dis¬ 
coveries in archaiology and the comparative study 

1 Pap. Anastasi, ii. 6. 3ff., iv, 6. 6B. With this should be 
compared the directly opposite mode of thought in Greek 
8}>eculation (as seen in Plut. de Itid. 76), conformably to which 
a statue of Zeus in Crete had no ears at all—for It is not meet 
that the Lord of all things should listen to any one. 

3 Maspero, Etudet de mythol. il. [1893] 395 n. 

* Passages in Erman, SRA W, 1911, p. 110911. 


of religions have removed some part of the obscur¬ 
ity. Tlie earlier communities, wheiiier they lived 
by hunting, pasture, or some primitive agriculture, 
could not but feel their dependence on powers over 
which they had only a limited control. Wild 
animals, their owm llocks and herds, the seasons 
of the year, rivers, fountains, wind, and rain were 
all-important to them ; vague fears of spirits, 
hostile or Vienign, were also inspired by the gloom 
of the forest and the darkness of the cavern, sug¬ 
gesting to the imagination the existence of sub¬ 
terranean powers into wliose keeinng the souls 
that disappeared from earth departed. It is some¬ 
times assumed that primitive worship was wholly 
in.sj)ired by terror, but there must akso have been 
in it tlie germs of hoi)e and of allection. On this 
subject the words of Auguste Sabatier are worth 
considering {Philusophie de la religwu, Paris, 1897, 
p. 13): 

* En elle mfime et touts seule, la peur n'est pas reliptcuse; 
©lie paralyse, elle rend Htuj>ide, elle (icrase. Pour que Va peur 
devienne religieurteineiit feeonde, il faut fju’il w’y iniMe, d^s 
I’origine, un sentiment contraire, un t^an d eapt^ranee ; il faut 
ue I'homme, en proie k la peur, con^oive d’tine nianii^re on 
’une autre la pon«ibilit<i de la surinonter, e'est - ii - dire de 
trouver au-dessuH de lui une aide, un secours pour conjurer lea 
dangers qui le inenacent.' 

The god of the family or tribe, perhaps an 
ancestor who had passed into the Unseen, was 
looked up to as the protector of his race from 
hostile })owers, and from those spirits of evil which 
the primitive imagination was alwaJ^s ready to 
Biisjiect as dangerously near. Immigrants by land 
or sea must have found existing almriginal wor- 
ehiPR, of which probably that of some earth- 
goad ess and of a heavenly rain-giver were most 
widely spread. The new-comers applied to powers 
worshipped by the conquered tribes names already 
familiar to tlieniselves. The Aryan warriors may 
have found on certain mountain-heights the wor¬ 
ship of a cloud-compelling deity, giver of the rain, 
whom they identified with their God of the Sky 
{Dyaus—Zeus) ; just as the word wliich signified 
tlie beech in northern climes was now applied to 
the oak, or as the Greek in later times recognized 
the objects of bis familiar reverence in the gods 
of Egypt or of I’ersia. Thus the power that dwelt 
in the forest of Dodona now took the name of 
Zeus, and his female counterpart became Dione, 
while on Mount Uyereus the wolf-god that ravaged 
or spared the flocK was likewise Zeus in the new 
nomenclature. Apollo, porhajis a sun-god, was 
blended with the protector of the herd, wliile 
Athene (perhaps a lightning - goddess), Artemis, 
Hera, Demeter, were names ap])lied, whether by 
the Aryans or by some earlier iinniigrants, to female 
powers previously wor8hii)pcd in ditle.rent localities. 
Aphrodite, Heracles, pernaps Poseidon, owed their 
existence to Phomician or other colonists by sea. 
Already those hospitable shores were sensitive to 
foreign influences. Ares was a Thracian ; Dio¬ 
nysus partly Thracian, partly Cretan. Yet even 
he, though confessedly a late comer, must have 
found in primeval village-festivals a congenial 
soil. 

The Aryans also brought with them their own 
patriarchal system, involving the organized wor¬ 
ship of ancestor.s, whence each family had its 
peculiar cult; and, when the family had grown 
into the tribe, there followed an amalgamation of 
such cults under one presiding power. H ence came 
a groviping of divinities difiering in each central 
district, until in certain regions an amphictyony 
{q.v.\ or federation of neighbouring communities, 
was loosely combined under the presidency of one 
chief god—as Apollo at Therniopylee, Poseidon at 
Calauria, Zeus at Olympia, Artemis in Aitolia; 
and, as tribes were gathered into cities, one 
worship in each place tended to become supreme. 
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t.g. Zeus at Dodona, Poseidon at Corinth, Her. 
in Argolis, Athene in the Acropolis of Attica 
The attributes of such divinities were modified bj 
the character and history of each city. Athene 
had diM'erent attributes at Athens, Sparta, Thebes 
etc., Zeu.s in Thessaly and Caria, Nemesis at 
Khamnus and at Smyrna. Powers once supreme 
as the Graces (vegetative powers) at Orchomenos 
became subordinated to more prevailing deitie.s 
Colonies on the Asiatic seaboard, or elsewhere oi 
the Mediterranean coast, and the several isianc 
communities were subject to special conditions 
Apollo was the same and not the same at Delphi 
in the Troad, and at Branch idm; Athene a’ 
Athens, in the Troad, and on the shores of Africa 
'J'he worships thus locally established were furthe; 
modified in various ways. One potent cause wai 
the love of story-telling which created mythology 
When Hellenic worshippers were asked, ‘ Wlia'c 
mean ye by this service?’ their ready imagination 
furnished copious replies. Hence came an almost 
endless multiplication of divinities ; for each attri¬ 
bute of a god or goddess tended to become a 
separate personality. Thus to Artemis w’ere added 
Callisto, Ij)higenia, Dictynna, etc. ; to Aphrodite, 
Peitho, Harmonia, Helen, Ariadne; to Athene, 
Aglauros and her sisters; to Hera, Eilithyia—and 
so forth. Such conceptions were further developed 
in literature and art. 

2 . 7Vie Homeric poerrut show this development 
already at an advanced stage. 'I’liey present us 
with a special grouping of the chief divinities, em¬ 
bodying possibly the acme of Achauin culture. 
Zeus is above all, but his nominal ornniiiotence is 
limited in reality. And the so-called trinity of 
Zeus, Athene, and Apollo is the usual sanction for 
an oath. By this time the power of divination, 
once vaguely attributed to an earth-godilessorsome 
deified ance.stor, and still imagined to he accessible 
at many local shrines, was concentrated first at 
Dodona, and afterwards at Delphi, where the 
priesthood had secured a predominating and wide¬ 
spread influence. 

Beneath the many-coloured veil of mythology 
there is evidence of the unconscious working of 
the human mind, endeavouring to form a general 
notion of that which is higher and mightier than 
man. All manm*r of mortal weaknesses are attri¬ 
buted to individual gods; yet there are grave 
moments in which essential deity is not unworthily 
conceived, and in times of exceptional emotion 
not an individual god is present to the mind, but 
the gods collectively. This becomes more frequent 
in the Odyssey, wliere the gods, both as Beol and as 
daifioye^, are more often spoken of without particu¬ 
lar mention of Zeus. What, then, are the general 
attributes of the Homeric gods? ( 1 ) They are 
immortal. This privilege is shared by some who 
are not dwellers on Olympus. ( 2 ) They live at 
ease (/;cta i'woures), exempt from pain and sorrow. 
(3) They feed not on the produce of the ground, 
but on ambrosia and nectar. (4) They are in their 
nature invisible, but have the power of appearing 
to men in various disgui.ses (sometimes as birds). 
(5) They are the givers of all good, but (G) they 
are ever ready to punish the breach of an oath, 
the oppression of the stranger, and other acts of 
wrong. The mortal who contends with them is 
doomed to perdition. They visit cities in the guise 
of strangers, to observe the just and unjust deeds 
of men. 

3 . T/ie poetry of Hesiod reflects a parallel and 
partly independent grow^th of the religious con¬ 
sciousness. The Muses of Mount Helicon are 
imagined as revealing to their devotee the realities 
of the superhuman world. A crude form of reflex¬ 
ion comes in aid of poetic fancy, and is associated 
with a strong though simple ethical conviction. 


Such abstract notions as justice, mercy or rever¬ 
ence, persuasion, rumour, contention, are per- 
sonifieu. Fanciful affinities lead to genealogical 
description and narrative. The distinction emerges 
between divine and semi-divine (Beol, daliioyet, ijputes), 
nor is it always possible to discriminate between 
the cases in which an heroic ancestor is deified 
and those in which some pow’er originally wor¬ 
shipped as divine or some attribute of a worshipped 
deity comes to be regarded as a demi-god. 

4. 'The development of art, always in association 
with religion, is later than that of epic poetry, and 
it reaches an expression of more advanced concep¬ 
tions. There are di.stinct traces indeed of an 
aniconio stage, in which the Divine presence was 
realized through some striking natural form or 
some rude symbol—a tree, a cave, a boulder, a 
cone, a pillar. Them came the xoanon, a block of 
wood or stone rudely carved in human form either 
partially or conijdetely. The Trojan Athene in 
It. vi. was probably of this nature. Such idols 
retained a special sanctity in historic times not¬ 
withstanding the advamre in artistic skill. Athene 
Bolias of the Erechtheum still claimed the offering 
of the embroidered robe in preference to the Par- 
thenos, the Promachus, or the Lemnian statue. 
Until about the Gth cent. n.C. little w'as attempted 
in the way of denoting attributes through form 
and feature. Symbolic treatment came before ex¬ 
pression. Hermes was known by his cadxuieus, 
Artemis by her bow, etc. But the pious artist, in 
meditating on the special worship which he .‘^jught 
to adorn, began by and by not merely to mould in 
bronze or marble with wonderful perception tlie 
human form, but to breathe into his creations * the 
attributes to awe and majesty,’ which worshiiipers 
hitherto had but vaguely imagined. Even in 
w'ork of the 4th cent. 15,C., the art critic has no 
ilifliculty in discerning, from feature and expres.sion 
apart from .symbols (such as the a’.gis, calathus, 
polos, etc.), whether the person represented by a 
statue is human or Divine. This implies a remark¬ 
able elevation of religious feeling. It shows that, 
amongst all the vagaries of polytheism, there was 
a growing sense of something ‘ far more deeply 
interfused,’ a power exalted infinitely above 
iiumanity, yet interpenetrating human life in all 
its aspects. It proves that the conceidion of 
divinity, while recognizing a great variety of 
manifestation, w as becoming generalized and uni¬ 
fied. The Pheidian Zeus at 0lym[)ia, a work of 
the 5th cent. B.C., was felt by Lho.se who saw it, 
even in the latest period of paganism, to be a 
complete embodiment of the Divine ideal. 

5 . Epic poetry had an undoubted elfect in mould¬ 
ing subsequent modes of literature and art. But 
side by side with Homer it is important to recog¬ 
nize independent and parallel orders of religious 
consciou.sness. Ceremonials once established re¬ 
mained for ages, as every page of Pausanias show s, 
little afi'ected by the progress of religious thought. 
Some popular worships, on the other hand, such 
as those of Demeter and Dionysus, became the 
nucleus for the growth of a new body of mythology. 
Such movements were encouraged by influences 
Torn Egypt and the East that shot across the 
lational worships and gave rise to a strange blend¬ 
ing of religious ideas. In this connexion it may be 
(Veil to quote the following passage from W. M. 
Ramsay’s Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia (vol. i. 
'Oxford, 1895] p. 87) on ‘Anatolian Religion’: 

‘Its esaence lies in the adoration of the life of Nature—that 
ifo subject apparently to death, yet never dying but repro- 
lucing itself in new forms, different and yet the same. This 
perpetual self-identity under varying forms, this annihilation of 
leath through the power of self-reproduction, was the object of 
in enthusiastic woranlp, characterized by remarkable self- 
ibandonment and Immersion in the divine, by a mixture of 
obscene symbolism and sublime truths, by negation of the 
moral distinctions and family ties that exist in a more developed 
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•ociety, but do not exist In the free life of Nature. The mystery 
of self-reproduction, of eternal unity aiuid temporary diversity. 
Is the key to explain all the repulsive legends and ceremonies 
that cluster round that worship, and aU the manifold mani- 
feaUtions or diverse embodiments of the ultimate single divine 
life that are carved on the rocks of Asia Minor.' 

That religion had some elements essentially alien 
to the Greek spirit, which, however, like all strange 
things, possessed a powerful fascination for indivi¬ 
dual minds. Obtaining a footing at seaports, these 
cults found their way into the cities, bringing with 
them some impurities for which the earlier Greek 
cults were not responsible, but also diffusing a 
^iritof mystical devotion which in the Orphic and 
rytliagorean schools was associated with ascetic 
strictness of conduct. 

6. Excesses, iiowever, whether of impurity or 
asceticism, found little response until the decline 
of Hellenism, except on the outer fringe of Hellas. 
Oorybantic wildness remained a peculiarity of 
semi-barbarous lands. The Atys of Catullus has 
nothing corresponding to it in classical Greek. 
Laments for Adonis were confined to women. 
Dionysiac exuberance, in Athens at least, had 
been tamed and regulated through the institution 
of the drama. To some such influx of foreign 
ideas, in which Egyptian, Oriental, and Thracian 
ingredients mingled, may be traced the origin 
of Orplii.sm. A crude theosophy had already ap¬ 
peared iu Hesiod. The tendency to Pantheism and 
blending of divinities (theocrasy) had shown itself 
here and there, and in the worship of Dionv.sns 
the notion of a god who suffers, dies, and lives 
again was already present in germ. Tliere was a 
tomb of Dionysus at Delphi, as probably in Crete. 
The founders of the Orphic mysteries wove these 
several threads together in a new mythology. 
Dionysus Zagreus, torn in pieces by the Titans, 
lives again ns Phanes (see article Ouimii.sm). 'I'his 
was, after all, one ]»iiase in tlie general process 
by which the Grecik mind was brought through 
generalization and inference towards the concep¬ 
tion of a divine unity. 

7. rhilosophy in its earliest form stood aloof 
from common life, and involved a reaction from 
ordinary belief and custom. Xeno])hanes despi.Hed 
anthro[)omorpbi8m, and Heraclitus could not toler¬ 
ate the absurditie.s of piacular sacrifice. Yet each 
great speculative effort was in efi'ect a ‘ seeking 
after God.’ The Heraclitean law of Change, the 
Perfect Sphere of Parmenides, the Thought of 
Anaxagoras, Pythagorean Number, were modes of 
expre.ssion for a new vi.sion of the Supreme Being. 
Meanwhile, apart from philosophy, and from 
Orphic innovation, there were signiheant changes 
both in popular worsliip and in literary expression. 
The grouping of divine powers was symbolized by 
a common altar-place (Koiyopufiioy), either for the 
eight or for the twelve greatest gods, at Athens 
and in Argolis ; and the generalizing tendency 
already noticed becomes more distinct. In Hero¬ 
dotus, for example (i. 32, vii. 4(5, viii. 13, 60), 
the idea of God which is present to the historian 
is at once impersonal and personal. All excep¬ 
tionally striking events and extraordinary pheno¬ 
mena are accounted for by a supernatural provi¬ 
dence above and beyond the action of individual 
gods (see especially the curious bit of teleology in 
Herod, iii. 108). The stage of reflexion which 
appears in his histories probably dates from an 
earlier time than that of their publication, repre¬ 
senting^ a spirit which may be described as Ionian 
pessiniism. The old suspicion of Divine malignity’ 
was confirmed by the sad uncertainty of li^ 
amongst those who lived beneath the ever- 
threatening shadow of Persia {6tl iTrLKly5vv6t 

alel Kore if ’latylrf, Herod, vi. 86). 

The idea of Fate (^.v.) as distinct from Divine voli¬ 
tion at the same time acquires increasing prominence 


(Wet, rd xp^oy, Herod, peusim). The hope of immor¬ 
ality, which in Homer had grown dim, was revived 
in the Eleusinian worship, and found poetical ex¬ 
pression in Pindar. This pioet has sublime con¬ 
ceptions of the Divine nature as exalted, irresistible, 
swift, etc., and he refuses to accept fables that 
seem to him degrading to the gods. But his 
ethical standard, that of the Hellenic aristocracy 
of birth, though noble in many ways, has not the 
human breadth and depth of the great tragic poets. 

8. ^schylus absorbed and carried further the 
theosophic speculations which were prevalent in 
the early 5th cent. B.c. For him they centred 
in meditation upon human things. The idea of 
Divine righteousness striking a harmony amidst a 
clash ami confusion of events and bringing into 
order the moral chaos of the primitive world is the 
dominant note in him. He reserves the word 
‘God’ (0e6s) principally for the supramundane 

owers, and sometimes makes expre.ss opposition 

etween the gods and the subterranean deities 
(see Eumenidk.s). The mythopccic faculty is still 
strong in him. But his mythology is not fixed into 
a system. It is an elastic medium for the expres¬ 
sion of Ills thoughts. Apollo i.s the prophet of 
Zeus; Athene represents the glory, the freedom, 
and wise equity of Athens. In speculating on the 
Divine attributes he came to see clearly the 
necea.sity of combining power with beneficence and 
wisdom {Proirutheus Vinctus). 

9. In Sophocles the idea of justice i.s identified 
with the righteous but inscrutable will of Zeus, and 
destiny becomes the symbol of the mysterious, 
unaccountable element in human life, 

' The bunion ftixl the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world ’; 
dalficjy is used of any superhuman power directly 
acting on the life of man. 

The ‘eternal laws’ (probably an Eleusinian 
notion—see lysias, adv. Andocia. p. 104) may not 
be broken with impunity eitljer consciously or un- 
considou.sly, but the noble spirit, though over¬ 
clouded for a time, is ultimately justified. Some 
notes of sadness here and there, chielly in late 
plays, prepare us for the scepticism and newer 
jie.s.siniism wliich find frequent utterance in Euri¬ 
pides. This belongs to the period of the Sophists 
iq.v.), in which earlier beliefs and positive specu¬ 
lations gave way before obstinate questionings 
about the meaning of experience. Another aspect 
of the same time of transiiion is perceptible 
beueath the silence of Thucydides, who limits his 
vision to the facts of life — what has been and 
will be again while human nature remains. 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Thucydides had lived 
through the experiences of the Pelojionnesian 
war. 

10. It is observable that in the later tragedies the 

word for ‘ (iod ’ (0€6s) is used with increasing laxity 
—for instance, for Niobe in Soph. El. 150—and is 
predicated for mere abstractions, such as Time 
(xpl>f'Os yhp eufxaprfi 6(6s, Soph. El. 179), Tliought {if 
(ppdyrfffis dyaOif debs fjdyai, Soph. frap. 837), Caution 
{T~g 5' evXa^el^, xP’JO’tAwrtfn? Oeuv, Eur. Fhoen. 782), 
Wealtli {nh xXovToy efTr^jj* oi>xl Bavud^u) 6e6y | 6y xw 
KdKicrros ^xnjeraro, Eur. frag. 20 ; cf. Aristoph. 

PhUus), Shamefastness {aLStis :— oi T&pa 

xpd^eit ovd^y" dpybs if $e6t, Eur. Jon, 336, 337), 
Poverty {ovk ivn irevios lepbv ixOlcrifj 6eov, Eur. 
frag. 250), and even Recognition {Qtbi ydp Kal 
t 6 yiyydaKeiy <pl\ovs, Eur. Hel. 560). Hesiod had 
anticipated this mode of speaking in saying of 
Rumour {(piffxTf): ‘She also is a god’ (0tbt yd ns 
tarl Kal avrif. Op. et Dies, 762). How conventional 
Athenian religion had become, although as custom 
it had still a powerful hold, appears from the light 
treatment of Dionysus and other deities by Aristo¬ 
phanes. 
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II. With the career of Sor.rates {q.v.) a new 
era ^ of reflexion, at once religious and ethical, 
begins. Plato is probably justified in representing 
him as accounting for his self-devoted pursuit of 
truth by the command and inspiration of Ajndlo, 
and the Divine intimation (tA dai/jLbvioy) whicli 
checked him when on the point of undertaking 
some new enterprise was likewise regarded by him 
as supernatural. While conforming to the religion 
of his countrymen, he rejected fables which attri¬ 
buted immoral actions to the gods. The simple 
teleology which we have already noted in Hero¬ 
dotus was carried by him somewhat further in 
recognizing the adaptation of organ to function 
in the human frame, and he warned his hearers 
against praying for blessings which the gods had 
placed witliin human power. 

12 . In Flato it is necessary to distinguish be¬ 
tween his allusions to pojuilar conceptions and 
his own original thoughts. In one pl.ice the 
ordinary notion of God is spoken of as the fig¬ 
ment of a ‘non-natural man’ {rhtedr. 246 C). In 
another the gods who exist through custom and 
convention are contrasted with the heavenly 
bodies to whom he attributes real divinity (Tim. 
41 A). But, when he speaks most seriously, he 
expresses theological principles which are of per¬ 
manent value. God is the author of all good, but 
never of evil. If He chastises men, it is that He 
may make them better. He cannot lie or deceive. 
Goa is the mea.sure of truth, not man, as Pro¬ 
tagoras had said. The world is ordered not by 
chance, but according to the mind of God. God 
is free from envy (here Plato contradicts his 

f tredec^essora), and He would have His creature to 
»e as like llim.self as possible. In these an<i '^t her 
lassages God is imagined as a living |t(:i , 

'llsowhere the place of God is takioi by tie an 
personal idea of good. That is the Atlas on which 
the universe rests, and which ‘preserves the stars 
from wrong.’ It is this which gives validity to 
the highest principles of truth and being, and 
without which the fabric of the universe would 
collapse. Plato speaks with some reserve on theo¬ 
logical questions, and in his Laws the most sacred 
rites are to be performed in the temple of the Sun. 
Yet above and beyond all .such rules of worship, 
there are unmistakable indications of a true 
monotheism. God is virtually identical with the 
good mind or soul, which in tlie end prevails over 
the evil or imperfect soul. That is the prime 
cause of motion and becoming—itself eternal, un- 
clianging, and unmoved. The unity of the .supreme 
will is expressly recognized in the Statesman. 
Lastly, God is not to be cajolc<i by rites of atone¬ 
ment, or by ))rayer and .sacrifice ; ami only a less 
dangerous error is to suj)j)ose that Ho Lakes no 
interest in human things. 

13 . In the sy.stem of Aristotle, the spheres of 
theology, ethics, and politics, though not unrelated, 
are distinct. The life of action and of moral 
choice is human ; the life of contemplation is 
alone divine. God cause.s motion, but is Him.self 
unmoved. His unceasing, uninterrupted energy 
is the thought of thought (vbijcnt vo^creuf^). This 
metaphysical notion, seemingly cold and unim¬ 
passioned, is yet informed with a strain of philo¬ 
sophical enthusiasm which occasionally breaks forth 
(Lth. Nic. x., cf. Met. xi.), and it has had an 
influence on Christian theology (both Scholastic 
and Reformed) more persistently effective than 
Platonism as later understood. Even in Aristotle 
the perfection of the Divine nature as immanent 
in the universe is not wholly abstracted from the 
symbolism of the circle and the sphere. But these 
shadows of Pythagoreanism are not essential to 
the philosopher’s thought. God, the prime mover, 
Himself unmoved, is at once the first and the final 


cause of all things. All Nature, from the lowest 
to the highest, is i>oientially Divine. From G<- 
it has received the seeds of being, and yt!arn.s ; 
realize it-self in liiglicr forms. Hence the fin ( 
cause is also at once the eflicient and the formal 
cause. Particular eruls, .such as beauty, goodness, 
wisdom, truth, are all subordinate to the supreme 
energy which is the realization of the thought of 
God."^ At this point Greek religion has travelled 
faraway from ' the gods of custom and convention,’ 
and may be said to have reached its ajiogee. 

14 . Epicurus, following the Cyrenaii; school in 
ethics, and Democritus in physievs, and adofiting 
one of the heresies denounced by Plato, taught tlmt 
the gods, living happdy in eternal calm, cannot be 
supposed to interest theniselvos in the affairs of 
men. 'I’lie Stoic, on the other hand, while ado]>t- 
ing lleraclitean cosmology, deiliedthe moral ideal, 
and looked for God within tlie human mind and will. 

15 . By the end of the 1st cent. A.D. it had 

become impo.ssible for persons at once religious 
and thoughtful to acce])t the old mythologies in a 
literal sense. Meanwhile other worships, esjie- 
cially those of Egypt an<l I’crsia, had met and 
mingled with the Greek and found wide accept¬ 
ance in the Roman world. The blending of div¬ 
inities (dfOKpaala, ‘ syncretism ’) had gone far. In 
this welter of superstitions, tliose who clung affec¬ 
tionately to ancunit rit ual and tradition had re¬ 
course to allegory and symbolism. I’lutarch’s 
treatise concerning Isis ana Osiris, addressed to a 
pious and intelligent lady, is very instructive in 
this regard, lie is strongly imbued with Platon¬ 
ism, and quotes largely from the Timeeus and 
Laws. Ills own thoughts point clearly to mono- 
tbciv .1 lu* assumes that the religion of 

' > \ er it is to be inter]»reted, is authori- 

I ; uisroiy. He cannot imagine that it 
w’lii ever be supplanted or done aw'ay. His ex¬ 
planation of the worship of the crocodile may 
serve as an exaniyde of his method : ‘ This animal’s 
eyes are so arranged that he can see while himself 
un.seen, a power which is justly attributable to 
the Supreme Being.’ By accepting I’Jato’s distinc¬ 
tion between gods and demons [O^ol and Salpoves), 
Plutarch is enabled to efl'ect a superlicial reconcile¬ 
ment between monotheism and polytheism. The 
same antithesis was adojited and emphasized by 
the Ohristian Fathers, when they followed St. Paul 
in saying that the heathen prayed and sacrificed 
to demons and not to God (1 Co iO'-”). 

See also Greek Religion. 
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GOD (Hindu). — At the foundation of all the 
religious life and thought of India lie her sacred 
books. The literary element, inspired and con¬ 
trolled by a dominant class and largely accommo¬ 
dated to their own ends, has exercised an influence 
the breadth and comprehensive nature of which 
finds few if any parallels outside of Christianity. 
Among no other peoples is the apjieal to what is 
traditional more absolute and decisive ; and tradi¬ 
tion appeals in turn to the written word. If it 
may be said that custom in the East regulates and 
fetters social relationships to a degree unknown 
among Western nations, Indian life, on the other 
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hand, in its religious aspect is, broadly speaking 
no less determined by the teaching of the Indian 
vSeriptun'S. Kvery leader of thought, every re¬ 
former o1 doctrine, takes his stand upon tliese, and 
claims to he their true interjjreter. Any aurv'ey, 
therefore, of the forrnsand developmentso/religious 
tJjoughl naturally and necessarily begins here; 
and an nujuiry into the nature of the c.onception 
or conccptioiiB which the Indian peoples have 
formed of the Divine must take account in the 
lirst instance of the evidence and teaching of the 
authoritative hooks. 

I. The Vedas.— The earliest illustrations of 
primiti^'e doctrine and belief as they existed in 
nortli-west India are found in the Rig-Veda ; and 
the chronological uncertainties of tliis literature 
hardly detrtict from its supreme importance as a 
witness to the origin and development of ‘theo- 
logy’ in the narrower sense of the word, tlie 
doctrine of (iod, as formulated and lield by the 
Indian peoples. The succe.mon of the literary 
st rata, generally speaking, is not donhtful; and it 
is upon this that the history of doctrine rests. 
Dehind it lies the Indo-Iranian period, whose ideas 
with regard to the unseen form matter of more or 
less well-founded conjecture, but hardly as yet of 
secure inference. That these early hymns redect 
the higher and serious beliefs of the people is not 
doubtful—as on another plane of thought the 
Atharv a-Veda reflects the superstitions, the craving 
for imnaturai or supernatural power, the cunning 
and greed of primitive man on his guard against 
demoniacal influences, seeking to overreach his 
felJow-iuan, and fearful lest his fellow-man should 
overreach him. Of both tendencies account must 
he taken in any attempt to trace the genesis and 
history of theistic beliof. As a whole the Rig- 
Veda is the older collection, and has been most 
influential upon later thought. The Atharva-Veda, 
however, contains elements of very great, probably 
of not ]es.s antiquity. 

It has often been pointed out that the concep¬ 
tions upon which these ancient hymns are based 
are those of a primitive Nature-worship—a Nature- 
worship, moreover, which is sufficiently frank and 
inartificial to enable us to watch the process of 
personification, and to trace its development from | 
the scarcely-disguised natural phenomenon, where 
the god is hardly diflcrenLiated from the physical 
appearance, to the idealized and abstract person¬ 
ality, clothed with moral attributes, and endowed 
with a character wholly divine. To the former 
belong iJijaus, the broad bright sky, perhaps 
the only one of the great gods of the Veda who 
carries us back to pre-Vedic times; the MartUs, 
the deities of the storm ; Indra, the god of the 
rain-cloud, who became the mighty warrior and 
champion of heaven ; Agni, the god oi fire, as regards 
some of his attributes and functions ; and others, all 
of whom are in process of becoming detached from 
those phenomena of Nature which they represent, 
and obtaining an individual and abstract existence. 
The rich personification of the Veda extends over 
the whole realm of inanimate Nature. The heavens, 
the earth, the waters, the air are all laid under 
contribution ; and there is a constant tendency to 
assimilation and interchange of attributes, so that 
not only are the same qualities ascribed to different 
deities, but the same actions are performed, and 
they thus tend to become indistinguishable in 
character from one another. The sameness of 
many of the Vedic divinities is no less noticeable 
than their derivation from the physical universe. 

Abstract personifications are more characteristic 
of the later hymns, though they are not confined 
to these. Adxii, the immensity ; Prajdpnti, the 
lord of creatures; Hiranya-gnrhha, the golden 
germ, are illustrations of a tendency, which seems 


to have become more marked with the progress of 
time, towards a mystical, contemplative attitude 
of mind, which sought to dissociate the objects of 
its worship from the visible and tangible, and to 
assign to them a position of greater independence 
and exaltation. Hence especially the gods origin¬ 
ally mortal become iraniortai, and cease to he 
moved by passions like men. They wrap them¬ 
selves up in distance and mystery ; and tlie W’or- 
shipper cannot come crudely with a gift in his 
hand, hoping to receive an equal or a greater return, 
but needs to inquire the way, and reverently to 
approach one whose nature and being he cannot 
fully know. In the later Rig-Vedic hymns there 
is a distinct approximation to the speculative and 
pantheistic spirit of philosophic Hinduism. 

A further and noticeable feature of the Vedic 
ods is their predominantly beneficent character, 
lalevolent deities, at least of the higher order, are 
absent; and the demons, malicious and hurtful, in 
their perpetual conflict with the gods are uniformly 
worsted. The great gods themselves are either 
neutral and indifferent, or interfere actively for 
the suppression of wrong and the punishment of 
the sinner. Ethically regarded, their powder was 
conceived as making for righteousness; and, though 
subject to gusts of passion, and open to external 
inducements and cajolery like men, the gods stood 
on the whole for justice and right as against deceit, 
fraud, and wrong. There can be little doubt that 
in the lofty character of their deities a compara¬ 
tively high moral tone of the worshippers found 
expression. 

That behind some of these personifications lies 
a deification of the heroic and honoured dead is 
sufficiently probable, though it can hardly be said 
to be demonstrated. Traces of totemism also have 
been found in the names of tribes derived from the 
cow, goat, fish, etc. These indications, however, 
are obscure and indecisive, and at the most are 
readily explicable on other principles. It remains 
tliat the leading motive of the theology of the 
Rig-Veda is Nature-worship, the attribution of a 
personal and divine character to the objects and 
phenomena of the external universe. 

It is not of so great importance as at first sight 
it might appear to be that the poets of the Rig- 
Veda ascribe omnipotence and supremacy to the 
individual deity whom for the moment they are 
addressing; that, in other words, the religion of 
these hymns is henot heistic. Each divinity in turn 
80 fully engages the thought and attention of the 
seer that there seems to be no room for any other, 
or at least for any equal. To him attributes of 
majesty and greatness are assigned which can be 
the )) 08 Be 8 aion of but one alone, unique and with¬ 
out a peer. Rut, as he ceases to he invoked and 
passes out of sight, another comes forward, who 
IS invested with precisely the same powers and 
dignified with the same titles. This is the essen¬ 
tial feature of hen atheism, the worship of one 
god at a time, wdio for the time is regarded as 
Hujueiue, to the exclusion or subordination of all 
others. In no other primitive religion is this 
character so marked as in that of early Aryan 
India. The logical conclusion and development of 
a henotheistic creed is monotheism, and from this 
forward movement Indian thinkers turned aside. 
The East cares little for logic or consistency in the 
strict Western sense of the term. And the Vedic re¬ 
ligion fell back into a luxuriant polytheism, which 
on the one hand fettered itself with the most uncom¬ 
promising system of rites and ceremonies that the 
world has ever known, and on the other allowed 
the freest scope to a speculative daring which 
resolved the idea of God into a vague and mystical 
pantheism. 

2 . The BrShmanas.—In the thought that char- 
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acterized the period of literary development which 
followed, from the 6 th or 7 th cent. b.c. and onwards, 
it seems that to the active invocation of the gods by 
hymn and praver had succeeded a ceremonial type of 
worship, wnicn deadened all smritual life, or at least 
drove it beneatli the surface. The priest intervened, 
and demanded with growing insistence a rigorous 
precision in the observance of the niceties of rite and 
sacrifice, a strictness which in turn had the effect 
of making his OAvn services the more indispensable. 
The gods needed placating, and none could placate 
them aright save the priest who knew the forrnului 
and was able to carry out the ritual. Myth and 
story, precedent and custom ruled. It was an 
epoch of order and commandment, of method 
crystallizing into principle, of elaboration of the 
mmutite of service, like to nothing so much as to 
the stringent demands of the later Judaic code, 
when beneath the weight of the letter of the law 
the spirit was almost crushed. Doubtless, how¬ 
ever, the reality was not so entirely spiritless and 
formal os the extant literature would suggest. 
True progress was made, in doctrine as well as in 
the ritual and inodes of the sacrihce. But the 
doctrinal changes hardly affected, broadly speak¬ 
ing, the people’s conception of (lod. They were 
eschatological, extending the retribution which 
might be required of the sinner into a future life ; 
building up a more ordered and settled theory of 
the constitution and govenuucnt of the world ; hut 
leaving the idea of God still essentially that of one 
with whom a bargain might he made, and who for 
value received would forgo his wrath, acquit the 
transgressor, or bestow unnumbered benefits. Thi.s 
tendency found exaggenit.ed and morbid exjircs- 
sion in the pracfb'cs of tlic hermits and u'.rriic.s*, 
for whose u.se spfM.ial books of rule and do. ! ! 
were framed (sec! art. AuaNVAKAs), ami whu 
intense meditation and prolonged .self-niortificati<ni 
believed themselves able not only to wring from 
the gods any gift at will, but to supersede them in 
their dignity and sway, and to take pos.session of 
their throne (see artt. AscKTicnsM, Renunciation 
[Hindu]). On tlie other hand, a reaction against 
the formality and religiousness of the times seems 
to have given birth to a materiali.stic or athei.stic 
movement, which has left its traces in the litera¬ 
ture, though naturally not allowed to assume a 
uominent place there ; which 8 (!olled at all thing.s 
luman and divine, denied the existence of a God, 
and, quite after the approved mariner, sought to 
make the best of the enjoyments and opportunities 
of the present. 

3 . A line of thought essentially opposed to that 
of the Brahmanus is developed with great subtlety 
and power in tiro Upani^ads ( 7 .^.). Here the 
trend of thought on tlie nature and being of God 
is speculative and mystical, as contrasted with 
the practical and propitiatory view of the hooks of 
ritual. In germ there can be little doubt that the 
former is of at least equal antiquity; the human 
mind pondered and scrutinized certainly not later 
than it worshipped. But, in the form in which 
they have been preserved, the Upanisads present 
us with the final result of a long period of inquiry, 
disciis.sion, and speculation, during which the 
ritualistic and the philosophical or speculative 
elements moved and were developed upon parallel 
lines, without in the main clashing with one 
another ; until under Brahman influence they were 
hronght together, and in some sort harmonized 
and made to agree. The leading doctrine or doc¬ 
trines of the Upanisads seem to have originated 
among the royal or warrior caste ; by whom in 
the East, not in India alone, respite from arras and 
strife was devoted to eager inquiry, and to the 
conducting of religious and philosophical disputa¬ 
tions. Later, the Br&hrnans adopted and welcomed 


the new modes of thought, interpreting their own 
ritual as type and symbol of higher truths, whit !; 
in themselves indeed transcended the type, bm 
were thus set forth by way of accommodation 
to the needs of the unlettered multitude, who.so 
minds were incapable of rising to the conception 
of abstract or spiritual realitie.s, and needed a con¬ 
crete image of the true. Hence there w’ere tw'o 
ways of arriving at a knowledge of the truth, of 
Brahma, or of God—the inanakdniia, the spheix' 
of knowledge, in which he alone moves and by 
which he a.scends w-ho is gifted wdth purer, cleart r 
insigfit tlian the common crowd ; and the karma- 
kilnda, the department of works, designed for 
ordinary men, who thereby may win a proportion 
of inerR and reach forth painfully to a higher 
state. It is in the former that the kernel and 
essence of Upanisad teacliing is to he sought. 

The thought or thoughts, then, of the Hpanif^ads 
and of the great sy.stems of Indian i)hilosophy 
which are more or less completely based upon, and 
find expression in them have penetrated and rule 
the Indian conception of the nnscen and the divine 
to an extent to which an adecniate parallel can 
hardly he found elsewliere, unle.ss it be the in 
fluenee of St. Paul’s Epistles, and .of Augustine 
his interpreter, on the develoi)inent of Christian 
theology. Thinking India is dominated by the 
Upani.sads. And, owdng to the pre.sence ami 
authority of tlie Bralimans, who had constituted 
themselves the custodiams of doctrine, the concep¬ 
tions of the Upani.sads made their way to the 
lowest strata ol .society, gradually modilying and 
hiimaniziug re.ligiou.s belief. It is true that outside 
(‘ven of these there was always a wide circle of 
leui IPiidu altonginal peoples; of whose creed 
> ' !s:p. b'l ishism, and the like were the 

, . 1 , ;i. i«'.!duies. In mere numbers these 

last lorined the majority ; as, ajiartfrom the loose¬ 
ness and elasticity of the term Hindui.sm, which 
Inus thrown its wiiie net over very many wlio have 
the most shadowy of rights to he called Hindus, 
they constitute the majority to-day. Moreover, 

1 >co|.>le.s HO iliverse and distinct as those wdio inliahit 
ndia can hardly he said to have one only thought 
upon any subject, least of all upon the highest, the 
nature and being of God. In so far, however, as 
there is a common tendency of thought, an ac- 
(icpted principle, disavowed by few or none, and 
leading naturally, and in most instances by virtue 
of the meditative and introspective character of 
the people tliemselves, to a definite form or type 
of belief, the articles of that creed, and esj)ecially 
the first and greatest—the Divine character and 
es-sential attributes—are laid down in the Upaiii- 
sads, and have been thence derived, expounded, 
and promulgated. 

Interwoven in all this literature there are two 
main strands of thought, which issued forth in the 
form of the two greatest and most influential 
systems of Indian philosophy. These are the 
idealistic and the materiali.stic. But the latter 
never developed into a religion, or gave birth to 
religious conceptions, and was perhaps incapable 
of 80 doing. It is true that, as a system, it 
admitted theistic ideas, and was largely modified 
in a theistic direction—under the uncontrollable 
natural impulse to worship, which seems at all 
times and among all peoples to have been ulti¬ 
mately too strong for abstract materialistic theory. 
But, though at one time wddely prevalent, it so 
completely yielded place and popularity to the 
idealistic view that tlie latter has been justly 
described not only as the fundamental principle of 
the Upanisads, but as the almost universal pre¬ 
supposition of all Indian thought. 

In regard to the nature of the deity and the 
being of God, idealism, if it ventures on any state- 
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ment whatever, ia almost of necessity pantheistic. 
And, if a sin^de term is sought by which to describe 
the lending principle of the many and various ramiti- 
cations of Indian speculation on this theme, it could 
be none other than ‘pantheism.’ With the doo- 
trinee or conceptions associated with this terra the 
thought of India's sons from the highest to the 
lowest is saturated. The pantheism of the East, 
however, as represented in the Sanskrit books and 
adopted in the belief of the people, differed from 
that of the West, assuming different premisses and 
arriving at different conclusions. Western nan- 
tludsm, l)roadIy speaking, has regarded (Jod as 
immanent in JSature and the natural universe. To 
the Indian, Nature is immanent in Uod. European 
pantheism is hardly wronged, if it he said to have 
its ey(! first, on the natural world, into which it 
introdm es Clod. Indian pantheism makes God all 
in all, and introduces Nature only because the 
insistent domaiids of practical everyday experience 
compel it to do so, and to endeavour thus to 
reconcile theory with a]>parent fticl; v'hile at the 
same time it saves the unity and absoluteness of 
tin; Di\'ine by denying to the natural universe any 
true existence or reality at all. The latter is 
always and only mdyd, deecivahhuiess and illusion. 
Only of God may being, e*xistoiice, reality he 
predicated, not of tne material world. There is one 
only, not another. Hence Indian pantheism, as 
far as its eonccjdion of the deity is concerned, 
would be more strictly and correctly described as 
‘ pantheistic nionism.’ 

4 . 'I’tie great systems of Indian philosophy carry 
forw'ard, reiterate, and develop the thoughts which 
are found more or less fully expressed in the 
Ui)anisads. Hut, of the six recognized systems 
(see s(^]). art!.), two, the Vaisesika and the Nyaya, 
possess no signilicance from a religious noint of 
view. Of the others, the materialism of the Sah* 
khya leaves no room for the spiritual or divine; 
and the decline of its influence, in the presence of 
its great rival, ha.s been very marked. The Yoga, 
which philosopliically ia closely allied to the San- 
khya, has grafted upon the materialistic creed of 
the latter enough of theism to give reality to its 
doctrine of union (yoga) wdth the divine. It is 
upon the completeness of this union that in theory 
the success or failure of its ascetic practices de- 
>eiida ; and the y)enances and religious exereises 
or which Indian ascetics have ever been remark¬ 
able are designed by virtue of this fusion to secure 
prospective benefits or tlie immediate possession 
of miraculous jjowers. The yogin, therefore, is a 
real theist, whose theistic doctrines are iievertlie- 
less scientifically irreconcilable with the pliilosojjhy 
with which they are combined. Although, liow- 
ever, the genuine sannydsin still commands great 
respect in India, the popularity and inlluence of 
the class are declining with tlie spread of Kuro- 
j)ean ideas and education. And tliere can be little 
doubt that, like the asceticism of the early <-cn* 
turies in the West, the Yoga also will finally dis¬ 
appear, leaving behind it, nevertheless, the memory 
of a marvellous self-control, of many a pure and 
simple life, and of an entire, if often useless and 
misdirected, devotion to one single aim. 

Of the two remaining systems, the Mlmariisa 
and the Vedanta, which are mutually related, and 
which seem to have originally formed parts of one 
whole, the fornier, which devotes itself to the 
exposition of the ritual, contains notliinjg xvhich 
enlarges or interprets the conception of God. It 
is concerned with practical observance, not with 
theological doctrine. The latter, the Vedanta, is 
the dominant philosonhy of India, where philosophy 
and religion, more than in any other country, go 
hand in hand. Its estimates and definitions of 
God have swayed the minds at least of the more 


thoughtful classes of the people almost as far back 
as the records will carry us ; and have determined 
the trend and character of the general belief of all, 
from the highest to the lowest, to a degree per¬ 
haps unparalleled elsewhere. The great majority 
of Hindus, with more or less acknowledgment and 
consciousness of the fact, are Vedftntists ; and Ve- 
dantisin is but the theoretical development and 
expansion of the governing conception of tlie 
Upanisads. Creed and practice, however, are 
not of neces.sity adjusted to one another, A com¬ 
plete ndjiistmcnt would indeed, on X^cdiintic jirin- 
ciplcs, be an impossibility in experience. Ami not 
infrequently the man who in theory is a pantheist 
and idealist will in prnetieal life rejieat his prayers 
and jierfurm ritual service to many gotls with as 
much outward fervency as his uiiphilosophical 
neighhour. 

ISo far from denying that tliere is a God, the 
Vediinta identifies everything with Him. AH that 
is not mere iudyd, unreality and illusion, is God. 
Brahman (God) is one—one being, one soul, one 
mind, one only without a second. This universal 
soul, moreover, is one with the individual soul, 
and therefore each soul is conqtlete and jierfect 
Hriihimin ; there is no distinction of persons, for 
all is one. Brahman is also of necessity indefin¬ 
able, since every predicate, even the most general 
and indelinite, implies a contrary, an ojijiosite, and 
be.sides Brahman there is none else; he is all- 
pervading, all-comprising, tiiought without an 
object of thought, the tliinker absolute and alone. 
Strange as sucli reasonings may ajqiear, they were 
built up with consistent and nii.shrinking logic from 
the premisses which the authors of the Vedanta 
laid down. And, if from these Jiei^lits of relined 
fancy aiui speculation, where definition fails, w'here 
*l am Brahman’ and ‘Brahman is B’and where 
idealism strains itself in tlie effort to reacli the 
ultimate reality, thought was soon comjielled to 
return and to endeavour to find a w'ay to har¬ 
monize i>nre ah.stract thinking wdth the demands 
of experience and practical life, it remains true 
that in theory the Indian idealist is the most 
thoroughgoing and consistent in the world. His 
idealism, however, remains almost necessarily a 
mere cr<!ed, which he will expound w'ith earnest¬ 
ness and fervour, but which under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances hardly affects his conduct and life. 

Epic poetry.—The importance of the great 
epic poems of India, the mahdbhdrata and the 
Jidmdgana, for the history of religious thought in 
its bearing upon the Hindu conception of God, is 
second only, if indeed it is second, to that of the 
Upanisads and the orthodox systems of philo¬ 
sophy. Tlie latter have been tlie property and 
study of the thoughtful and learned, and their 
inlluence has only indirectly touched the low'er 
strata of the jjoj/ulation ; hut the epic stories are 
the popular possession of the inhabitants of every 
village and hamlet, as well as of the great towns 
and centres of jiilgrimage. The names of their 
heroes and heroines are household words through¬ 
out the length and breadlli of the land. Sita Rain 
is the most frequently heard sound on the lips of 
the devotee, whether in the open air or at one of 
tlie many shrines consecrated U) the worship of 
the god. Ilanuman, Bhiina, Kadlia, and others 
occupy a position second to none in the affection 
and reverence of the villagers. And, wliile each 
district has its own store of folk-tales, and its own 
gods and godliiigs, whose name and influence 
extend more or less rvidely into the region beyond, 
the great historical epics have penetrated the 
whole land. To use a Homew hat hackneyed com¬ 
parison, they are to India what Horner has been 
to Greece. Their heroes are known everywlrere, 
and in many instances have become identihed with 
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local or tribal divinities, whose attributes they 
have more or less adopted, and whose worship 
they have absorbed. 

Many of the elements, the episodes, and the 
characters of this poetry may be traced back to a 
great antiquity, equal if not superior to that of 
the Upan4ads themselves. Its thought, how¬ 
ever, has moved on dih'erent lines, and the points 
of contact, of action and interaction, have not 
been numerous. But, while the tone and tendency 
of the philosophical literature has been panthe¬ 
istic, mystical, and symbolical, that of tne epic 
poetry has been uniformly in the direction of 
theism —not monotheism, but a rich polytheism, 
which has flooded the land with gods and goddesses 
innumerable. It is an illustration, moreover, of a 
bent of mind that has been noticed before, that 
from among this crowd of divinities there has 
always tended to emerge one or more wdth greater 
power and wider sway than the rest, whose ven¬ 
geance is more to be feared and his anger depre¬ 
cated, and whose aid it is more desirable to secure 
in times of need. The Indian pantheon is always 
a more or less stable monocracy, not a republic. 

More or less dependent upon the epics proper is 
the secondary romantic and mythological litera¬ 
ture, still imperfectly explored, and extant not 
in Sanskrit but in the various vernaculars, 
embodying material much of which has come 
down from a considerable antiquity. While the 
tone of a great part of this literature, as far 
as it is known, is suflicicntly demoralizing and 
coarse, there breathes in some of the works a true 
religious spirit, which seeks to cast oil't hat wliich 
is sensual and degrading, and to know u.ml hold 
communion witli a higher {>ower that maiu.-s for 
righteousness. 

6 . A cliar/ictcristically st range com lunat ion oi 
theistic and ethical teaching with dreamy specu¬ 
lation is found in the Bhfiqavad-GUCi, the Song of 
the Blessed—the New Testament, as it has often 
been called, of Hinduism. To the European 
reader its many repetitions, its frank opportunism, 
its digressions, ana the framework and presupposi¬ 
tions of unfamiliar ideas, fail to present an attrac¬ 
tive whole ; but upon Hindu thought there is no 
book which has exercised so fascinating and ele¬ 
vating an inlluence. ‘When my heart is lonely,’ 
said an Indian sddhu recently, ‘ I read in the 
Bhagavad-Gita ; and I like that better than any 
other book, because it makes my heart glad.’* 
The very features winch oondciun it to Western 
taste are beauties and excellencies in Indian eyes. 
But with all its difficulties and inconsistencies, 
characteristics which it only shares with nearly 
all Eastern lit.cratur(!, it cannot he denied that 
the Bliagavad-GitA has been a moral force, and 
that on the whole it has promoted simplicity and 
purity of life. 

The poem has Buffered Interpolation (see art. Bhagavad-OItI), 
and IB no lonjfer in its original form. To this cause un¬ 
doubtedly are due some of the contradictions which meet ub in 
the poet’B view of (Jod and the cliief good. Action and devo¬ 
tion are the two themea upon which he InsistB. Nothing is 
l>etter than faith in (Jod, reliance upon Him, and obedience to 
His will ; and this is the whole duty of man. The doctrine of 
Brahman, inoreovcr, the soul of the univorBe, everlasting and 
changeless, ia set forth in the manner, and even In the very 
phraseology of the Upanli^nds ; and the entire poem, as It 
exists at the present time, moves in the atmosphere of Vedantic 
idealism. It nos been usual to suppose that this idealistic teach¬ 
ing represents the view of the original Bhagavad-OiUi, and 
that the theistic and practical doctrines are a later accretion. 
In a recent monograph, liowever, R. Oarbe argues strongly 
for the primitive character of the theistic element, holding 
that the basis of the poem was a monotheistic treatise or hymn 
designed to commend the worship of Krpna as supreme god ; 
and that this was worked over and supplemented more than 
once in the interests of Brahman orthodoxy and the ascendant 
idealistic views. The last word upon the post of the Uita has 

1 Quoted In T. L. Pennell, Among the Wild Tribee of the 
AJghan fVontier^, London, 1909, p. 235. 


certainly not been said. But, however its tangled history may 
be unravelled, there can be no doubt that its nionotiieistio and 
spiritual teaching, modified as 

laminated by other tendencies, has been a most 


India. 

7 . Sects.—By the side of the philosophic doc¬ 
trines and systems there exist and have existed 
from the earliest timea innumerable sects, over all 
of which has been thrown the loose cloak of the 
Hindu name, but which differ widely from one 
another in belief and practice. Of these the 
larger number accept more or less fully tlie ain'ient 
Vedic divinities, recognize the sunremacy of tlie 
Br&hinan rules and caste, and aahere to one or 
other of the philosopliical systems above named. 
Cross currents, however, run every whert;; the .seels 
and the systems are rarely or never conterminous. 
And it can only be said in gemiral terms, whicii 
admit of nurneroiiB exeeptions, that tins or that 
form of religious belief is allied with a particular 
trend of philosophical speculiition. 'I'he tenacity 
and conservatism of the Hindu, moreover, has led 
to the result that the circumstances of the origin 
and rise of a creed or sect, the environment ami 
history of the founder and his immedi;rte discifiles, 
have exercised a more })m’maiient inlluence on tliy 
character of the faith tliey have professed than is 
usual in the West. The sects that have rejected 
Vedic and Bralimaiiical traditions have been com¬ 
paratively few, and in most, jierhaps all, instances, 
the impukse to such rejection has come from 
without. Historically also they have ordinarily 
assumed the shape of a reform of existing usages, 
and a jturitication of doctrine and religions belief; 
and in relatum to tht^ dominant orthodoxy liavc 


roo or le^^• jnoktnged course of successive 

. icm, am) decay, sinking hack 

:uio i.,, ' SO .lino: i/.iig ami inert mass of Hinduism 
by winch they i'ouiid tliemselve.s surrounded, A 
broad and general cJassilieation of tlie sects on 
these lines may he made according as they owe 
their inspiration qiainly to internal sources, Hindu 
or Buddhist, as Saktism, Kamiinuja, Cliaitanya, 
etc., and the Arya Sainiij ; to Muhammadanism, as 
Kabir, Nanak, and the i^ikhs ; or to (hirisiianity, 
as the Brahma Samaj and kindred soi'iel ie.s. But 
the originating causes of all are manifold and 
complex, and no such chissilication is exhaustive, 
or in details unexceptionable. 

The greatest and most enduring revolt from 
liriihmanical assumption and claims w as raised in 
Buddhism, which has left marked traces of its 
influence in many of the sects, and, tliough in 
general extinct in India, lingers obscurely to the 
present day in some of the villages of Bengal, 

The sectarian or popular religions of India are 
tlius essentially theistic. The two chief forms of 
religious creed and life, Vai^navism and ^aivism, 
which recognize Visuu in one or other of his 
forms and Siva respectively as supreme, can both 
be traced back to a great antiquity, and contain 
elements which it is impossible now fully to dis¬ 
entangle, derived from the ancient beliefs and 
practi(;es of the aboriginal tribes, and from the 
perhaps loftier faiths of the incoming Aryans. 
Of the two, Saivi.sin is the older, and has pre.served 
most of primitive ideas, customs, and tendencie.s. 
Vai^navism has come more entirely under the 
inlluence of Aryan thought, and lias submitted 
more completely, as far as speculation is con¬ 
cerned, to Brahman ascendancy, following in its 
development the lead of Brahman advance. Sai- 
vism, on the other hand, has hardly passed beyond 
a material and sensual view of tilings. Philo¬ 
sophically, the latter apjiroaches nearest to the 
Saiikliya ; but on the religious or emotional side 
has allied itself with Saktism, the worship of the 
vital principle in Nature, and with the cult of the 
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Matris or Mahamatris, the ‘mothers’ or ‘great 
mothers,’ who are the source of all fertility ami 
life, and on the other hand deal out disease and 
death. Kali, the hlack goddess, whoso temples 
are stained with blood, and whose ferocity reflects, 
no doubt, the traits of primitive savage life, has 
been identified with the wife of ^iva ; and thus to 
her rites has been given the sanction of official 
recognition. Togetlier with other deities through¬ 
out the land, of kindred nature and probably 
similar origin, though less widely popular and 
infiuentiiil, this goddess and her worship have 
therefore become responsible for a degradation of 
the idea of God, wdiich has made of the divine 
power a capricious tyrant, or a monster that need, 
to be propitiated with the best that his worshiiipers 
can provid/i. Early in our era and for many 
centuries Saivism was apparently the dominant 
cult in India ; but it has long been losing ground 
steadily to its great rival. 

The .second idea closely associated w'itl^ the .^aivite 
form of faith was that of a.scctirism. Sivawnis the 
great jiatron of a.seetics, and himself Ktrenuously 
practised self-mortification. And the sanny a sin vr 
Indian devotee, who divested himself of all his 
possessions, was a yoyin who souglit, thus dis¬ 
encumbered, the final aim of union with God. 
To him the rejection of family ties and the 
ahaudonment of home and friends, together with 
the aflliction of the body, were hut means to an 
end—tiie Hcciiring of release from individual exist¬ 
ence with all its pains and penalties, and becoming 
absorbed at last in the divine. The ascetic ideal 
therefore was not only inconsistent with the pre¬ 
vailing pantheistic mode of thought, hut directly 
contradicted it. To the true Vedantist there 
could bo no question of absorption into a higher 
power, whether j)ersonally conceived or not. lie 
was already essentially and altogether one with 
llrahmaii, and the only change necessary or 
possible was enligditeninent, the onening of his 
eyes to a pre-existing fact, an eternal truth. The 
ascetic principle, however, as worked out in India, 
tacitly assumed the contrary. The que.st for 
union, on whatever lines it w'as pursueef, implied 
belief in a supreme power with which the union 
was sought ; and that power was logically per¬ 
sonal, though even here Hindu thought did not 
always accejd or recognize its personality. The 
tendency therefore of the -i/oga conception and 
practice was all in the direction of theism. 

It may he doubted, however, whetlier in ancient 
times any more than at the present day the ascetic 
ideal ever exercised really a great influence on the 
mass of the people of India, or modified to any 
appreciable extent their attitude towards the 
spirit world. They were vaguely conscious of its 
excellence, admired it in theory, and were ever 
ready in practice to bring their gifts. But they 
neither imitated nor desired to imitate the manner 
of life therein exemplified. 

Of far greater inimecliate influence than the 
6 aivite faith or ideal is V^aisriavisni in one or 
other of its many forms and sects. Allied with 
the philosophy of the Vedanta, the Vaisnavite 
creed has coinTiianded the allegiance of three- 
fourths of the thoughtful minds of India, and has 
deeply, if not always consciously or professedly, 
permeated the life and moulded the conduct of the 
great mass of the people. It can hardly he disj)uted 
that Vaisnavism is the truest general presentation 
of the religious tendencies and conceptions of the 
Hindus ; and, apart from its theoretical idealism, 
it is more decisively theistic in practice than 
fsaivism itself. In its higher, purer forms the 
henotheism of the Vaisnavite wor.shipper ap¬ 
proaches closely to monotheism ; and of all the 
•o-called heathen cults, including Buddhism, this 


faith in its creed and in many of its forms has 
most aliinity with Christianity. In particular, the 
ascetic ideal presents no attractions to the true 
Vai^iiavjte, and to him the ferocious character 
of the Saivite divinities is especially abhorrent. 
In his temples no bloody sacrifices are oft'ered, self- 
torture ami self-immolation are unknown, and are 
indeed opposed to his religious principles. His 
entire conception of God is gentler and more 
humane, and is, moreover, deeply impressed at 
every point with anthropomorphic tendencies. 
The Deity is pre.sent to man, converses with him, 
walks by his side, .sees and hears, knows and 
feels, and perpetually reincarnates Himself for 
ilie deliverance of sullcring, helpless humanity. 
The similarity to Christian doctrines is often in¬ 
deed merely verbal and superlicial, as is the ca.so 
with the lliiidu theory of incarnation (see article 
Incaun ation [Hindu]). But the purpose is broadly 
the same, the rescue of man from the baleful 
dominion of a foreign and hostile power. Such 
‘descents’ or incarnations take place continually, 
more or less of the deity being present under the 
bodily form. And every great ruler or teacher 
is thus regarded by his followers as divine, with 
a just claim not only to respect, but to formal 
reverence and worshi}*. 

8 . Reforming movements.—Upon this theistic 
or monotheistic conception, as distinguished on the 
one hand from the vajifue idealistic monism of 
the philosophers and yog ins, and on the other 
from the polytheistic beliefs of the common 
people, the reforming movements that have arisen 
within Hinduism itself have usually laid stress. 
In most instances a comparatively lofty moral 
and spiritual tone has characterized the teaching 
of the founders of these systems, and they liave 
pointed the way not only to an amendment of life 
and manners, hut to a purer faitli. 

(а) I’erhaps the greatest and most influential of 
the reformers was liiwidnvja, who was horn near 
Madras probably in the early part of the 12th 
cent., and took up the position of opponent of 
.Sankara in hi.s interpretation of the Vediinta 
sulras. He expounded and enforced the doctrine 
of a Supreme Deity, endowed with all the attri¬ 
butes of graciousness, wisdom, and love; of the 
sejiarateness of the souls of individual men, who 
are capable of knowing and attaining unto God ; 
and of the reality of the external universe. His 
teaching also has been supposed, without any 
Buflicient j 11 still cation, to owe its inspiration to 
Christian influence. 

(б) The impulse which Rarafllnujagave to a higher, 

f urer faith w'as eflective mainly in the soutli of 
iidia, where his followers aritf disciples carried 
and still carry on his work. In the 15th cent., 
however, it became a power in tlie Panjuh and the 
north through the influence of Ramdnanda, an ad¬ 
herent of the principle.s and doctrine of Itanhinuja, 
who abandoned the narrow practices of the suc¬ 
cessors of tlie latter with regard to caste, and 
proclaimed the natural equality of all men, of 
wliatever race, religion, or birth tliey might he. 
All that was best and most tolerant in his system 
W'as then taken up by Kablr in the Panjab in the 
16th cent,, who is said to have been a personal 
disciple of ItamUnanda, lliinselfof Muslim origin, 
Kahir united in his teaching tlie strict uncom¬ 
promising monotheism of Ishun with the broader 
outlook and more generous views of the Vaisnavite 
faith a.s represented by Kamfimija and his school. 
The sayings attributed to him breathe a high 
moral tone, hut are deeply penetrated by the 
mysticism characteristic of Indian thought. With 
him and with his great disciple Rdnuk originated 
the reforming movement of the Sikhs, which, 
taking cohesion and national life under the pressure 
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of^ external persecution, developed into a strong 
military society and kingdom, ottering curious 
contrasts as well as resemblances to the militant 
orders of the Middle Ages in Europe ; but which, 
while maintaining its own exclusive ceremonial 
and forms of worship, has ceased to possess a 
distinct religious simiificance, or to preserve its 
doctrinal and ethical superiority to the Hinduism 
by which it is surrounued. See, further, under 
art. Sikhs. 

(c) In another direction, all the more interesting 
and instructive because it seems to draw its in¬ 
spiration from purely native sources, the teaching 
of Ramananda and his school was taken up in the 
work and writings of Tulasi Das, perhaps the 
greatest as well as the best-known and most 
popular of India’s poets. Literature in India is, 
almost without exception, whatever its immediate 
theme, religious and ithilosophical in tone. And 
the poems of Tulasi Das convey instruction in 
religious doctrine and embody a system of cult 
and creed, which by virtue of their popularity ha.s 
been carried into every barnlet and almost every 
household where the Hindi tongue is spoken. 
‘ Fully ninety millions of people base their theories 
of moral and religious conduct upon iiis writings.’^ 
In adopting and giving literary exf)r<!.ssion to the 
teachings of Rftmananda, Tulasi Das imparted to 
them a tenderness and directness of apjdication to 
human needs which constituted their irresistible 
appeal to the hearts of tlie common peojde. 'I’licre 
is one Suiireme lleing, who in love and pity became 
incarnate for the relief of man from ins sin. In 
His sight all men are equal, without distim-tion of 
birth and position ; all are alike involved in min 
irretrievable save by the grace of (he ('n-.t.ii'! and 
thus all stand in neiMl of a delivertuiee ’•> n ■ i; S' 
and by themselves they are im apabh'. of a- bi' \ 
Tulasi Has fiirtlier declared that it was in liama, 
the blameless king, that the Deity became thus in¬ 
carnate ; so linking his teacliing with the most 
popular hero and exemplar of bygone days. The 
justly celebrated and much-honoured poet died 
early in the 17th century. He also has been freely 
credited with having borrowed his doctrines from 
Christian sources ; hut there seems to be no real 

round for the charge, at least so far as direitt 

erivation is concerned. His creed is the outcome 
and highest expression of all that was best in 
Hindu thought, controlled and gnided by a pure 
heart searching after wi.sdom. There have been 
many like-minded among the sons of India. 

{d) The later and more modern reform move¬ 
ments within Hinduism owe at least as much to 
the ferment of ('liiistian thought and ideals as the 
earlier movements of the 1‘anjah to Muhaniinadan- 
ism. Of these the Arya Samdj (q.v.) claims to 
find a pure monotheism in the four Vedas, which 
alone it accepts as inspired and authoritative 
Scripture. The adherents of this sect, while 
intensely hostile to (Miristianity, ascribe to the 
Deity attributes of mercifulness and grace, which 
have their nearest parallel in the Cod of the Now 
Testament. They deny the possibility of an in¬ 
carnation, and in this respect approximate most 
to the teachings of Lshlm. Their professed aim, 
however, is to restore the ancient unblemished 
faith of Vedic times, which they declare has been 
corrupted from without, at the same time main¬ 
taining strongly the doctrine of transmigration, 
although this is, strictly speaking, foreign to Vedic 
teacliing. The influence of the Arya Saniaj is 
neither very deep nor far-reacliing, and it has 
spread mainly in the ultra-conservative circles of 
tliose Brilhmans who have kept themselves aloof 
from Western ideas and education ; its position 

1 Q. A. Orierton, In JRAS, 1903, p. 456 ; cf. bia art. in lA, 
vol. xxii. 1803, pp. 89, 122. al. ; and art. TulasI Dia. 


and tenets nevertheless bear strong testimony to 
the real tendency of Hindu thought in relation to 
its conception of the Divine. j • 

(e) The Brahma Samdj {q.v. ) and kindred societies 
have been more deeply affected by Christian ex¬ 
ample and teacliing, and more frankly ackno\v- 
ledge their indebtedness to Chri.stian books. Their 
leaders have moved to the very border-line of 
Christian belief and confession, and have often 
been thought to have passed over it. They have, 
however, uniformly rejected the doctrine of incar¬ 
nation, and with it the t^hristian conceptions of tlie 
Trinity and of the Divinity of Christ. They 
preach and teach a ])ure monotheism, and in this 
respect hold the same jxisition us tlie adherents of 
the Arya Samaj. Their views, however, are un 
douhtedly broader and more liberal, and in their 
pul)lic services passages are read not, only from the 
Vedas, but from the Newl'estament and theQur’an. 
The reverence which tlie followers of the Brahma 
Samaj profe.ss for Christ and His teaching is deep 
and sincere, and the language they einploy is not 
seldom such as would readily lend itself to a 
Christian interpretation, and has indeed frequently 
been so regarded. They do not, however, intend 
it in this sense. Their creiul, so far as it concerns 
the nature and being of Cod, is limited to confes¬ 
sion of faith in one only Coti, inlinite in wisdom 
and goodness and power, whom .lews and Chris¬ 
tians, lliiulns ano Muhammadans, Barsis and 
Buddhists alike worship, though under diflereiit 
names. 

'I’lie members of the BriVhma Samaj and of sects 
allied to It Ity origin and creed are few in number 
compared with the, total pojmlation of India; and 
C; M '..lopi'.ganda, tliougli at onetime zealous and 
' uevf'i hi'en very successful. There 
. ,e, H doiihl, iiowever, that the ideas which 
they represent commend themselves generally to 
the Indian mind, and are widely influential among 
the more thoughtful of the people at the present 
day. 

9 . By the side of all these sects, which by com¬ 
parison may be termed orthodox, there have 
existed in India from the very beginning in¬ 
numerable forms of I^nture-worship, demonmatry, 
polytheistic beliefs, which vary from province to 
province, and almost from village to village. Of 
the origin and subjective history of such beliefs 
very dillerent accounts have been given (see artt. 
ANiMi.sM.and Natukk, Natukk-gods). In practice 
in India they jiresent themselves under the form 
of an almost universal belief in spirits or demons, 
who pervade and manifest themselves in all tlie 
forces and phenomena of Nature. It is only the 
higlier and educated cl.asses, and not ahvaj's or all 
of these, who have emanci])ated themselves from 
the thraldom of tlie fear of invisible beings, ghosts, 
and imps, the spirits of fever and pestilence and 
mischief in general, that haunt their imagination, 
and render their lives a perpetual attempt at the 
conciliation of powers of the unseen. Ancestor- 
worship also has played its part, chiefly under the 
form of a propitiation of the spirits of the dead, 
to secure tiiat they sliall not return to injure or 
torment the living. Men and women, conspicuous 
for piety or iniquity, from whom favours mar be 
expected or whose wrath is to be deprecated, draw 
to themselves the worship of multitudes, stirred 
by hope or fear. Totemism, again, has left broad 
traces on the superstitious beliefs and practices of 
the people, and lingers in hardly diminished vigour 
in country districts. No river or hill, no tree or 
rock or spring, is without its inhabiting divinity. 
Every malady is attributed to an evil genius, 
every misfortune wrought by a devil. The house, 
the temple, the road, the field, each has its 
guardian spirit—with the result that the thirty- 
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three lacs of deities, with which India is popularly 
credited, niif;ht easily be multiplied many times, if 
the reckoning were to take account of every way- 
side irnace and to enumerate every village sprite. 

The truth is, however, that among all these 
variant forms and practices of worship there is a 
very great likeness. It is more often a matter of 
name than of nature; and the underlying concep¬ 
tions and pjincijdes may easily be reduced to two 
or three, 'riie va.st majority, moreover, of the 
singularly monotonous and recurrent iinpersona 
tions to which tl»e Hindu villager does reverence, 
from the extreme north to the farthest south of 
the peninsula, are not gods in any real sense of the 
term. At the best they are godling.s, miniature 
deities with restricted interests and pow-ers; at 
the worst, spiteful and malevolent demons, w'hose 
immediate snhere of influence is comparatively 
circumscribed, and who reappear under difl’erent 
names but with almost identical attributes and 
functions in every part of the country. Tlie gr<‘at 
gods of Hinduism are few, and are mostly the 
descendants or survivals of the divinities of Vcdic 
tiiucs. The supernatural powers of lower rank arc 
without number, an ever-changing crowd, who 
push and jo.stle one another in the struggle for 
pre-eminence, and pass out of sight and out of 
mind like any mere man. 'I'he stable element 
among them is usually of ancient aboriginal deriva¬ 
tion—deities of the woods and streams and fields, 
that have maintained their [dace in the afl’cetions 
and reverence of the people in spite of the pressure 
of invading Hinduism. India is full of the spirit 
of religious toleration and compromise; and the 
assimilation of rites and divinitie.s and v\’orshi]» 
is proceeding at the present day probably more 
rajudly tlian at any earlier time. 

10. Amid BO great and endless a variety it wotild 
seem almost hopeless to attempt to frame a delini- 
tion of the Indian conception of God which should 
be at once simple and suniciently comprehensive to 
include all that passes under the name of Hindu- 
iain, and which at tlie same time should adequately 
distinguish her creed in this reH[iect from the other 
reat religions of the world. And indeed Bueh a 
road and general delinition, excejit in the vaguest 
and most catholic terms, is impracticable. For it 
must be remembered tliat throughout the course of 
her early and late history Hinduism, by virtue 
of her very elasticity ami opeu-mindedneBs, has 
been [irofoiindly allccted by the tliought and i»rac- 
tice of Buddhism, Muhammadanism, and Christi¬ 
anity, to say nothing of the numerous sects to 
wliicli she has given birth and which she has 
nurtured wdthin her own bosom. These la.st have 
contributed no insignificant share to the sum-total 
of her beliefs. In no respect, in regard to her faith, 
is Hinduism a conifilete articulated whole, but 
rather a loo.sely congested mass of materials, held 
together by the fa.sciiiation of a common name, and 
the imposed bondage of pievalcnt social cii.stom.s. 
It w'ould seem jiosfiible nevertheless, even if the 
nature and hiHtory of Hindu tliought forbid rigor¬ 
ous delinition, to indicate certain broad tendencies 
of mind w hich have almost crystallized into articles 
of universal faitli ; w'hich have, on the wliole, main¬ 
tained their giound throughout the centuries ; and 
which combine to make up no unfaithful jiicture 
of the essential creed of the ordinary Hindu, as it 
concerns his belief in the unseen power that he 
knows as Livara, or God. 

Whatever measure of internal unity—uni^ of 
thought and lionception, of outlook on the facts 
of life and interpretation of its issues—tlie Indian 
peoples poasess is due to their religion, l^oliticallj' 
and socially they have never been one. Nor are 
they such religiously, save in the general tendencies j 
above indicated. But, on the other hand, Hinduism 
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has been so broadly comprehensive, gathering 
into its net the most diverse races and absorbing 
the most unlike and even contradictory modes of 
thought and worshij), constraining them all to pass 
under one name and to recognize the advantages of 
one social order, that many have desjiaired of a 
definition on religious lines, and have affirmed that 
the common bond consists merely of external con¬ 
formity to certain social usages, combined with 
a practical recognition of the supremacy of Hie 
Brahman caste. This denial to Hinduism of the 
statu.s of a religion ignore.s the intensely religious 
ciiaracter and tendency of the Hindu mind. What¬ 
ever ekse it may irnjlly or concede, the essential 
indispensable element, without w hich there is no 
religion, is belief in a higher pir^eer, w hetlier one 
or many. It may be doubted whether there hius 
ever been a people among whom this belief lias been 
more deeply engrained, or, to put the .same thing 
in other words, who are more religiously imflined 
than the inhabitants of India. The definition, 
therefore, of Hinduism eannot be entirely secular ; 
it will he simjile, its articles few' and oroad, its 
terms of siikscription wdde and generously inter¬ 
preted ; hut it will he distinctly a religious defini¬ 
tion, not one of mere outward form or social 

nformity. With such a delinition we have no 
further concern here than as it contains and gives 
expression to the Indian conception of the Divine, 
»f God. It must ho borne in mind also that 
general statements can never he other than subject 
to numerous exceptions and deductions. 

(1) Hindu thought shows a marked inclination 
towards theism. It would, perhaps, he more 
correct to describe its sjieculative theory as 
henothei.sm, the occasional or opportunist wor¬ 
ship of one divinity, the supreme object for 
the time being of the worshijiper’s devotion. 
Atheism has never found a congenial borne on 
Hindu soil. Alien, like agnosticism, to Hindu 
nature and sympathies, it seems to have been 
almost always an exotic which has required deli¬ 
cate nurturing to bring it to even a stunted matu¬ 
rity. The philosophic pantheism of J^ahkara, on 
the contrary, has proved itself to he in harmony 
ivith the tendencies and dispositions of the people ; 
ind hi.s interjiretation of the Vedanta on these 
ines, although not unchallenged, has become the 

accepted metaiihy.sical belief of the great majority 
of those w'ho call themselves Hindus. The philo¬ 
sophical theory, however, does not interfere with 
the practical religious faith. In actual life 
Brahma, the All-One, wdth the doctrines (d 
on-dualism, reality and unreality, illusion and 
the like that are a.ssociated vvitl» the Vedantic 
ireed, remains theory and theory only. The 
iving potent force to which the man turns in 
need is not his philosophy, hut the personal (iod, 
who, by whatever name He is called, as K&ma, 
Visnu, Krsna, or many another, is conceived as 
the sovereign diBj)enser of favours and the ulti¬ 
mate source of power. 

(2) Together with this lienotheistic and, as it 
were, ultimate though unforruulated creed, Hiero 
exi.sts an indescribable wealth of polytheistic he- 
Mefs, godlings, male and female, without number, 

nip.s and elves, ghosts and demons, the vast crowd 
of whom not seldom obscures, and for immediate 
, urposes puts out of sight, tlie loftier and more 
stalde power in the background. Among the 
more primitive races and tribes of India also, as 
so frequently is the ease among peoples low in the 
scale of civilization, there are found traces of a 
belief in a higlier beneficent power, supreme and 
unchanging, seldom addressed, who has become 
a shadowy recollection rather tlian an active force 
or an object of worship, di.scarded from memory 
and regard in favour of spirits, whose malicious 
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designs it is tlie pressing necessity of the moment to 
frustrate. Hindu belief, therefore, is not wrongly 
described as polytheism. A better term would be 
‘ polydoBmonisni,’ But the description does not 
cover the whole ground. It leaves out of account 
a higher and more significant element, in which 
the lower and more primitive is embraced, and 
by Avhich in the more thoughtful minds it is 
super.seded. 

(3) I’o the Indian, religion and philo.so]>hy are 
inseparable. His thinking is e.ssentially spiritual 
and idealistic. Tbe iinperiou.s demands of a bard 
daily life leave, indeed, to the ordinary Indian 
peasant, no opportunity for lei.sured or sj)eculative 
thought; but amongst the higher classes the trend 
is distinctly in a sfuritual direction. The ever 
^current puzzle of the relation of mind to matter 
is solved, as far as the Indi.an is concerned. Matter 
is tlie .shadow; mind is the reality; and mind 
is God. His philosophy, therefore, is cast into 
the scale, not on the side of materialistic views or 
dogmas, but on that of an idealistic and reasoned 
theism. 

(4) Hindu ladiefs, finally, are coloured by tbe 

univer.sal, or almost universal, accept arum of the 
doctrine of transmigration. Obscure and uncer¬ 
tain as the origin and early history of this doctrine 
in India may l)e, it has become a part of the most 
intimate faith of tlu; pcoj)le, and has profoundly 
influenced their outlook u]K>n life. And, inasmuch 
as the gods themselves are, theoretically at least, 
involved in the sai'nsara, and subjei'l to the j»er- 
petual flux and change of all things living, it has 
tended to make the outlines of these indisfinct, 
their cluiracter ami fumdions intm'■Imiir’eabltv 
'J’he dividing line between rtieri ami ' : i'- -:<■< 

so firmly dr.'iwn as in tlie ^^■e^•t -m lie- ; 
features of the latt('r so cleiiriy cifnceivtMi. i.ogi 
cally, a doctrine of transmigration assumes and 
necessitates a dothrine of the separateness of 
individual souls, ami is as ineompatihle with the 
extreme idealistic theories of the Vedhnta as with 
Ghristian theism. But the two conceptions lie 
side by .side in the Indian mind without interfering 
with one aimther, or carrying on the mutually de¬ 
structive war which to the European w'ould appear 
inevitable. His thoughts concerning tlie Divine 
adn})t themselves, or remain unadaj>ted, to a view 
of life w'bicb o|»ens out to him a vista of recurrent 
mundaiu'i existences practically without end. 

Gf. also Hinduism, VkdAnta, Vedic liELiaioN. 
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ri’ligioiiB develojMiient, the seels, etc., consult ..I.., 
articles. All the works dealing with the religion and philo 
sojihy of India in ^rerieral discuss with inoro or less fullness thi 
lliinlu conceotion of Ood; cf. eyr. A. Fjarth. Jifiliiiumn of 
India^, Loinion, IS'.U, pa,s.srm; E. W, Uoi)kins, iieliqions 
of India, London, ISlHi, ch. xi. ; M. Monier-Williams, brnh- 
ttiaxii'an and Ilinditistn'i, Ijondon, 181*1 ; Cfnmis of India, 
General Report, Calcutta, IWt.S, eh. viii, ‘ lieliiiion,’ with a 
vahiahlo A]ipenfiix on the ‘R(‘ligif>us Ideas of some Animistic 
Tribes in Lcnnal ’; P. Deusseti. 1‘fiilosopfij/ of the llpamshads, 
pt i. 'Theology,' I'iiiK'. tr., Wdin. llHKi. A, S. (lEDEN. 

GOD (Iratiian).— -I. The idea of God during the 
Early Iranian period. —for ascert.uining the con¬ 
ception of (hal entertained l»y the Ir.'ini.ans during 
the earlier })ei iod of their history we possess neither 
direct records ‘ of their religious practices nor any 
form of sacred text crystallizing their religious 
experiences at that stage in the development of 
their God-consciousness. Nevertheless, the indirect 

1 In the year 1007, II. VVincUlpr annonncfd in tin* Mitthril. d. 
deufsch. OrirntcieKcllscha/t (no. S.'>) that he had found a numhor 
of names of Aryan j^ods in a llittite inscription, of about 14U0 
B.C., at [{o^diiiz-keui. Should the readirijf l>e fiiianv confirmed, 
and pspenally their origin proved to he Iranian—a view 
defended by Oldenberg and other scholars—(he above state¬ 
ment would, to that extent, reipiire mofiification. On the 
sipniflcariee of tile di.scovery, see an article i»y K. Meyer in 
Srtzunjjsher. d. kbniql. prenss. Akad. der Wi.ssen.tch., ISMIS, p. 
14 ff. ; also several articles in the JHAS for 1909-10. 


■ vidcnce hearing ujnm even this part of the subject 
is neither uu'agre. nor wanting in siguilieam'e, so 
that eomp.’irative science has succeeded in i(*eon- 
struc.ting what can he confidently K'ganhal as the 
main content of the early Iranian pant heon. 

In his well-known account of the divinities 
worshipped hy the I’ersians in the middle of the .")th 
cent. H.C., lierodotus (i. 131) claims for the tirst 
part of his (lcscrii>tion an apjilieation to the con¬ 
ditions of a much iiigher antiquity : 

‘Thev are in tlic h:il)it of ascending tlic liigtiest mountains and 
offering sacrifices t«> Zens-tliey give the tiame Zeus to tiie 
whole c«•lestial circle. Moreover, tlicy sacrifice to tlie sun, 
moon, eivrtli, fire, water, and winds. To these alone,’ he adds, 
‘they were aceustomed originally (npxvO*^’) <<> sacrillc.e.' 

7 \eeording to this account, therefore, the early 
I’ersiaii idea of God was that of wor.ship[.ers -v 
tlie great forces of Nature-—reserving for syteeitti 
veneration the sky wit h its a.ssoeiate.d ]>heno:iicna. 
Altliougli this descrijdion lacks eomph'ttumss in 
one vitiil resytec.t, as will a]>j»ear later, yet, so tar 
as it goes, it accords jicrfectly, tis wm* shall now 
proceed to show*, with what onr other avuilahle 
evidence leads us to believe of the Iranians getier- 
ally at that |)eriod. 

Schrader has alr<\ady shown very fully (set' tirt. 
Aryan KeligIdn, vol. ii. JI. 31) tiiat the worsliiji 
of the elements enumerated by Herodotus jilways 
fornu'd an essential ami characi(“l istit' ptirt of tlie 
religion of till the 1 mio-I'hiropean peoples. 'Dnit 
religious regtml for t he stime Ntit ure-jiowers 
should survive amongst the eaily Iraiinin.s is, 
then'fore, in the tih.'^ence of any known great 
disturbing influence, what m'rs naturtilly to be 
evjuvte.i' 

The It.'iiiiaus, however, shared with one Indo- 
' ‘ ' ..oc;,;; pciq(i(' tieominon religion and culture 
e.:; li i;c:g<'r time than they tlid uith any of 
, iitiu this eoniinon life continued until 
tlie comniema'iiient of the jieriod of which wc are 
treating. That people was the 7\ryan sept whicli 
ultimately settled on the baiik.s of the Indus, and 
are known to us as Imlhins. Of nece.ssity, there¬ 
fore, the earliest religious ideas ami customs of 
tho.se trilies have the highest signilicance for the 
study of the early Iranian ideas of (hid. It must 
not Vie forgotten that there were, as hiter develop¬ 
ments striidngly jirove, very imirked ditlerence.s 
between tbe two jieojiles in coneejit and custom, 
dating in some etises probably from Aryan, i.fi. 
Indo-Iranian, times. Heru'c the necessity for 
caution in attriliuting Vedie ideas to the early 
Iranian.s. but, when we lind the. same religious 
heliefs and usages reflected in the Vedas as are 
Jittrihuted liy other independent authorities, such 
as Ilt'rodotus, to the contemporary Iranians, we 
may feel fairly certain that we are dealing with 
phenomena tluit were common to both jieojiIes. 

Now, tlie Vedas reveal the same genera! stage 
in the devclojinienl of the conseiou.sness of God 
among the dwi'llers beyond the Indus, esjiocially 
during early Vi'dic. times, as we have postulated 
for the. Iranians during, partly, the same period. 
The mighty Nature-powers that inspired the awe 
and revet enec of the Vedie poets also compelled 
the .stierilices of t he devoted Iranians. Comparative 
philology has shown that the two jieojiles from the 
jteriod of unity emjdoyed the same two general 
terms for a god, thus indicating tliat the charatrl ei 
of the objects of their worshiii was the sume. One 
of these was asura (Skr. asura, Av, ahum)-, the 
other was rft/ivn (Skr, deva, Av. daeva), from Indo- 
European dcivo, pi. deivos (connected with dyaiis, 
‘sky ), ‘heavenly ones,’ meaning the sky and the 
great physical phenomena connected with it. 

The premier position amongst early Persian 

1 Acathlus (ii. 24)—on the authority of HerosuH, AtficnooleH, 
and .SynuiiachuB—Bays that previous to Zoroaster’s reform the 
Persian religion closely resemhlcd that of the Greeks (see 
Jackson, OIrH ii. [180ti-l900] 618). 
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divinities tiasipied by Herodotus to the sky is in 
perfect coimonance with the supremacy whicli the 
sky-{j^od enjoyed amongst the Indians, whether in 
tile oldest time under the name Dydus or later 
under tluil of Varuria. 

What wan the name and what the exoi^t connotation of the 
term the Persians employed in addressing themselves to the 
sky-god are moot questions. Our indehtedneas and gratitude 
to the Greek historian w'ould have been still deeper had he on 
this occasion departed from his countrymen’s usual custom and 
abstained from converting the Persian term Into its Greek 
etuiivaleut.> That Herodotus had in mind the name Ahura 
Mazda is iniprobable,'-^ for we have no evidence that he wiis 
acquainted u ith Mazdaism, as such, In any form, mucli less in its 
Zarathuehtriaii development. Spiegel suggests thwauha (Mod. 
Pers. npifir) as the probahle term by which the Persians 
invoked the vault of heaven It seems not inqtrohable that 
the old term dydiiji had been handed down as part of the 
trarlition upon which Herodotus relied lor his account of the 
earlier period.l* 

If tlte (widencf! of the Iruni.in sun- and moon- 
woreliip is somewliat loss a))iiridaiit, it is scarcely 
any tho less clear or c.oi tain. In Vedic Limes the 
Indians worshipped the sun under the name Siirya 
and Lite moon as Mas. The former is cognate 

willi the Avesta/w’rfr (Mod. Ters. 

‘sun’); the latter with Avestan JiaA (Mo<l, 1‘ers. 
iL*, ‘moon,’ and ‘month’). The re-ap]iearance 
of the Bun ami nu>on in the po.st-Zaratlmshtrian 
puntlie.on is higlily suggestive of their earlier 
worslij]). 

In this connexion mention should l)e made of 
another very inip(»rtant divinity, who, if not him¬ 
self a sun-god, was still intimately connected with 
the chief luminary and gave modern Persian its 

usual term (.*-«) for ‘sun.’ We mean, of course, 
Millira, Vedic Mitra. Teiiiaps the best oj)inion i.s 
that w'hich regards him as the god of the luminou.s 
etlier (cf. C. de Ilarlez, Avesta, Paris, 18H1, p. 53; 
also Moulton, op. cii. 30f.). The prominence of 
tills deity in Vedic religion, and his almost unique 
position among post-Zarathushtrian Yazatas, leave 
no room to doubt his existence in the early Iranian 
pantheon. 

Altliongh the Earth did not properly come wdthin 
the category of the ‘ Heavenly Ones,’ yet the wide¬ 
spread mythological conception of the Earth as one 
of the divine pair, the wife of the sky, i.s sufficient 
ground for accepting her a.s an Indo-European 
divinity. In the Vedas her name, Prthivi, is, with 
four exceptions, invariably coupled as a dyad with 
tluit of the sky, Dydus, in the form Dydvdppthkil. 

Moreover, we have the testimony c)f Herodotus 
(iv. 59) that at lea.st one branch of the Iranian 
peoples— th(‘ Scythians—worshipped the Earth a.s 
the wife of Zeus, 

There can scarcely he any don}>t that the Eartli 
or Earth-Spirit, under tlic name Aramaiti, was 
worshi]>)»ed by the main body of the Iranians during 
the early period (see Sjiiegel, Die arische Periode, 
pp. 198-203; Moulton, op. ext. 30). 

The most characteristically Iranian divinitie.s, 
perhaps, are those that come next for mention, 
namely, fire and water. When Strabo says (XV. 
iii. 14) that it was to fire and water especially 
that the Persians ollered sacrifices, he was indicat¬ 
ing no new emphasis in Persian w’orship. That 
they were part of the Indo-European heritage is 
well know’n. And the new pliysical conditions in 

1 Hesyc-hlus maiutainod that Ai'a in Herodotus’ account is 
not the acciiB. of the Gr. but the Persian form of the term 

for ‘sky,’derived from the Aryan dpaui (cf. Spiegel, Erdn. 
Alterthurnnkunde, Leipzig, 1878, ii. IW). 

2,Spiegel obaervea that Ahura Mazda was not specially 
connected with the orb of heaoen, and in later cpqi hH he wiui 
identified rather with the planet .lupiWr (op. cit. ii. 141, 190; 
also Die aritche Periodr, Leipzig, 1877, gp. 128-134). 

8 See, however, Moulton, Karly Hehyunui Eoetry of Penda, 
Cambridge, 1911, p. 36 (a smali volume, but brisLliiig with 
penetrating thoughts and pregnant suggestions on the whole 
subject of this article). 


which the Iranians found themselve.'^ in conse¬ 
quence of their ea.stwanl migration served only to 
enhance the use and value of the two elements, 
and consequently to intensify their reverence for 
them or for the spirits which were associated with 
them. In India the chief fire-god was Axjni (I.at. 
igpLs) ; but in Iran he was venerated under another 
old name, Atar. 

Another circumstance which substantially con¬ 
tributed to the pre.stige and pre-eminence of these 
two elements was their association with the 
thunderstorm—a phenomenon that specially ex¬ 
cited tho awe and reverence of primitive peoples, 
and for the Indo-European jieoples it was not only 
a dcus, hut it proved to he a rnrdtorxnn do 

ormn. We firui among both hraiiclie.8 of the Indo- 
Iranian jieople one very important ami exception¬ 
ally interesting divinity, whose origin is to be 
traced to that great physical phenomenon, namely, 
Apdm Aapdt, or ‘ olVspring of waters’ (i.e, ‘fire 
that reside.s in Avater ’ [Tiele]). In the Vedas ho is 
a god of lire—the lightning flash ; and even in the 
A vesta he is once a.ssociated with another god of 
lire, Nairosangha. Hut usually in the Avesta he is 
a god of waters. In the later books he is fre 
quently invoked. In YaSt ID®'* he is even said tt) 
have made and shaped man. As Sjiiegel observes 
{Die arische Perioae, p. 313), we have in Apflm 
Nfu^ftta very ancient and highly venerated divinity. 

The presence of another divinity in Vedas and 
Avesta and the functions assigned to him point 
clearly to his existence in early Iranian tunes. 
Vritrahan in India is India, the slayer of the 
imaginary demon of drouglit; whereas his counter¬ 
part Ve.rethraghna was regarded by the Iranians 
as the god of victory in general. 

The wind was worshimied by the early Iranians 
under the name Vayu (Vedic J^dyu). It was speci¬ 
ally revered for the supposed help rendered to bring 
to the earth the fertilizing rain from the clouds. 
Nor should Ilnoxno (Vetlic Sorna) he omitted from 
the list of early Iranian divinities. It may not, as 
Tiele ohserve.s {Pel. of the Iranian Peoples, Eng. 
tr., Bombay, 1912, n. 54), have been materially the 
identical liaoma plant of the Later Avesta, hue 
that an immortalizing drink was deified at that 
ei)och is fairly certain. Cf. art. Haoma. 

The prominence of the custom of ancestor- 
w'orshij) amongst Indo-European peoples generally, 
taken in conjunction with the cult of l.lie Pitaraa 
in the Vedas, and yiarlicularly the lavish adoration 
of the/'my«.vAi.v (g.x). ) in Later Avestan ritual, points 
inevitably to the conclusion that only during the 
strictly Zarathnshtriaii regime had this ancient 
custom been di.scontinued among the Iraniar:i». 

A more difficult question confronts ua when we 
inquire how^ the early Iranians regarded their 
gods ; what jirecise character they attributed to 
them ; to what point in conception and feeling 
they had attained at this time, whatever vestiges 
of Animism there may still have been in their 
religious notions, we are certainly justified in 
asserting that in pre-Zarathuslitrian days in Iran, 
just as in India, some of tlie gods were crediteil 
witli a tolerably high moral character (cf. Indian 
Varuna). Moreover, the two classes of gods, akuras 
and daevns, were even from Aryan tinie.s viewed 
in some respects as rivals in their claims upon tlie 
adoration of tfiosc trilies. In India, a.siswell known, 
even in early Vedic times, the devas are in the 
ascendancy, although it is not until the later 
Atharva Veda that we find tlie asuras regarded 
os demon.s. 

In Iran the ojiposite course prevailed. The 
ahxirns, who from Indo-Iranian times were the 
more feared and aw e-inspiring, seem to have gradu¬ 
ally gained in prestige, and, apparently at a very 
early epoch, one of them had become the Ahura 
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par excellence. And it in in relation to this Ahura 
that the religioua consciouHiieHs of the Jraiiian» 
has since been primarily (ieveloi)ed and exercised. 
Moreover, evidence seems to be accunmluting * to 
show that even theepitlitit Mazda, ‘wise,’ or ‘wis¬ 
dom,’ was, 80 early as the middle of the second 
millennium n.c., ajtplied as the special cult-epithet 
of the great Ahura. 

In consonance with this opinion is the fact that 
in the Gdt/uis Zarathushtra professed to reveal no 
new god to liis countrymen, but only to bring a 
new’ revelation from one who was Hupposed to 
have btxm already well known. At this period, of 
course, even if supreme, he linds himself a member 
of a very extensive and miscellaneous j>antheon. 

2 . Thie Gathic or Zarathushtrian conception of 
ood.—It is the live GdtluiH of Zarathushtra and 
liis immediate followers that enshrine tlie oldest 
as well as the highe.st and purest form of tin? idea 
of (iod to which tne Mazdayasnian religion attained. 
Ahura Mazda, or Mazda Ahura, which is the more 
usual or<lcr in the is already not only 

supreme, but sole God. 'I'he whole Nature-pantheon 
has fallen Irom heaven to hell. 

And, if Mazda himself was at any period a 
Nature-god,“ the last vestiges of his ancient asso¬ 
ciations have heen completely obliterated to tiie 
minds of the inspired writers of these sjiiiitual 
hymns. Not tliat Mazda any more than .Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, was praised in linguistic forms 
free from anthropoinoriihism or material imagery. 
The God of tlie Q(d> rin.'i also puts on the solid 
lieavens as a garment ( Vs. 30*) and covers himself 
with Haines of lire. Ilut still in suhstance he is 
mainyu, ‘H|)irit,’ as his faithful ones are never 
weary of repeating, 

IJis mo.st characteristic attribute is sj>e.ntn, 

‘ benelicent,’ or ‘holy,’ in the etymological and 
wider sense of Lliat Knglish word and this Benefi¬ 
cent Spirit is, in the Odthd.s, the great and sole 
creator. He made not only the light, hut darkness 
as well ; not merely the dawn and noontide, but 
midnigiit just as truly {¥.<>'. 44®), He is omniscient 
and omnipresent, the all-viewing l;ord who cannot 
he detieived (46® 46® ‘29®), the immntahle, wdio re¬ 
mains evermore the same (31’). Neverllieless, in 
one important respect lie is limited ; he is not 
oninijiotent, or at least for the present that altri- 
hute is only potential, for there is another self- 
existent spirit, coeval with Ahura Mazda, funda¬ 
mentally oj))»osed to him in his very nature, and 
liaving for a jieriod the power of thwarting the 
purposes of the Ihmelii^ent God and working evil 
and .suH'ering among liis saints. 

From the principal passages in the Gatkds in 
which this doctrine is exfiouiided, it would appear 
that Zarathushtra did not conceive of the Evil 
Spirit as gufted with positive creative power, such 
as is attributed to him in the post-Zaratliushtrian 
portions of the A vesta. The trutli that seems to 
emerge from the locus clns.9icus of this doctrine in 
the Gdthds (Ys. 30®'*) is tlie self-determination of 
the rival Spirit for evil in harmony with his in¬ 
herent nature, and his choice of wrong and death 
as the princijile of his actions and influence. So 
far as the doctrine is developed in these hymns, 
Angra Mainyu or Akn Mana is conceived of as 
exercising his destructive and malicious power in 

1 Sec Moulton, op. cit. pp. ST, OM, where Ilonimcl’s <lisi!over}’ 
ia referred to and apparently aocepliii eh genuine. See also, in 
this connexion, Mills, Zend-Avesta, pt. iil. { — SUE, vol. xxxi. 
(18S7)), Introd. p. xxxii, and note 1. 

2 The tlathic writers always write and decline the words sep¬ 
arately, and were evidently conscious of the lueaiiing of each 
part; Ahura nieaning ‘ Ixtrd,' and Mazda, ‘wise ’ or ' wisdom.’ 

• Tiele strongly comhats the idea. Hut many Vedir scholars 
and some Irariists regard Mazda as Che cxiunterpart of the Vedio 
Varuya. 

* See Jackson In Monist tor Jon. 1899 (an excellent monograph 
on Ahura Mazda). 


bringing about in the creation of Mazda an issue 
and culmination the very opposite of that destined 
for it by the Benelicent Spirit. In perfect keeping 
with this consciousness of a mignty, malicious, 
unjust, and death-causing Spirit ever bent upon 
defeating the Divine purposes, is the emphasis 

laced ujion certain attributes and blessings of 

lazda which are the absorbing theme of the 
Gdthas. That idea of Angra Mainyu is the dark 
background against w'hich tliis conception of Ahura 
Mazda w’ith his six (or seven, if Sraoslia is included) 
ever-recurring attributes and blessings must be 
placed. 

The minds of the Gathic poets are not so much 
concerned w'ith the essence of Mazda’s nature as 
with the endeavour to realize iiis true relationship 
lo his saints and to the world as a whole. It is not 
theology proper that we find in the Gathus, hut the 
soteriologicai aspect of the doctrine of God. It is 
not his transcendence and ahsolntcness, but his 
immanence and relativity, w’liich are here em[)ha- 
sized. 'I'liese moral attributes, through which the 
ideal relationship is to be realized together with 
the blessings resulting therefrom, are conceived of 
in such a vivid manner that they are constantly 

•ersoiiifled and addressed as if they were distinct 

roin their source and ground in Ahura M.azda. 
Still the words are so often used as commou ab¬ 
stract nouns, that in these hymns tliere need be 
no mistaking them for separate personalities in the 
essence of Mazda. I’erhaps Ps 43® in the OT serves 
as a good illu.stration of this sustained personitica- 
tion of abstract iileas. Tlie precise attributes 
emphasized, as well as their number, may have 
been determined in some degree by considerations 
dictated by the earlier history of Iranian religion.* 
Still the nature of the case would have been sutli- 
cient of itself to account for the facts as we linil 
tliem, and perhaps this ha.s not always been duly 
coii.sidered by the expounders of this part of the 
Gathic doctrine. The tw'o most frequently men¬ 
tioned of these abstract qualities or attributes are 
Vohu Mana, 'the good or host mind or 8j>irit,’ 
and Asha or Asha Vahishta, ‘ rifjhtuess,’ ' perfect 
order.’ Tlie former connotes tlie idea of good w ill 
or benevolence, that attribute of Mazda w'hich 
desires and seeks his peoyile’s good in opposition to 
that spirit which meditates harm to them ; and in 
Vs. 45® these two are thus placed in opjiosition. 
The other concejit is that expressed by Asha, 
which has as its root-idea that of fitness, apjno- 
priateness ; lienee order, rightness, and other sliades 
of meaning. It means that ideal relationsliip in 
w hich all would receive their clue and highest good 
in conformity with their nature and destiny. The 
next is Khshathrn or Khshathra Vairya, ' power,’ 
‘dominion,’ ‘kingdom,’ or ‘wished-for-kingdom,’ 
and indicates that condition or state of things in 
which the pow er of Mazda completely avails, and in 
which hi.'* will is done, and where the two former 
concepts are fully realized. Tlie fourth abstract 
attribute is Arinaiti, ‘piety'or ‘devotion,’which 
Mazda produces in the soul of his saints, and is 
the subjective attitude corresponding to Mazda’s 
benevolence and justice. The last tw o of the six con¬ 
ceptions are always mentioned together, namely, 
Ilaurvatdt, ‘ health,’ ‘ weal ’ ; and Aineretd(, or 
‘immortality.’ They are equivalent to complete 
present and future salvation. This is the certain, 
if as yet distant. Divine event towards which the 
whole purpose and power of the Benelicent Spirit 
are ever directed. 

Briefly this is the idea of God presented in the 
Gdtkas, and the spirituality of their conception of 

* The concepts underlying the words attha, and drmatft go 
back even to Indo-Iranian times, Vedic rta being the equivalent 
of agha, and connoting the idea of moral os well os physical 
onier. 
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God ifi reflected in the inwardnesH of their ethic; 
for Mazda demands truth and purity, not in word 
and deed alone, but also in mind and heart. 

The apparent materialism of coupling ‘fire,’ 

with the Spirit of Mazda does not mar this spiritual 
presentation. That it has a merely symlmlical 
significance is certain. It typifies the power and 
purity of the exalted Mazda. In a beautiful psalm 
the Hebrew poet also couples with .lahweh’s name 
the ‘ark of hi.s strength' (Hs 132“). Nor is the 
name of the holy tire more incongruous with the 
Spirit of Ahura Mazda than is the mention of water 
with the regenerating Spirit in the NT (.In 3“). 

3 . The Mazdaism of the Later A vesta.—Ahura 
Mazda is still supreme, but he is no more the sole 
object of worship in the Later Aveata than he 
was in pre-Zarathushtrian days. Hy this time the 
six abstract ideas or attributes which were fre- 

3 uently j)er 8 onified, but never really regarded as 
istinct persons in the Gdthds, had become separate 
personalities, and were called Ameshi Spentas, 
or ‘Imniftrtal Holy Ones,' and accorded Divine 
worsbii). 

It must have been in this later form that the 
Greek.s learnt of the doctrine, for Plutarch refers 
to them as six god.s Oeovs [de Is. et Osir. 47]) ; 
and Stralio speaks of a temple of Omanus (Vohu 
Mana), and a wooden statue of the god carried in 
procession (XV. iii. 15). Moreover, a distinct do¬ 
main in creation is assigned to each, over whicli 
they preside (see Amesha Spentas). The sacred 
lire, too, of wdiosc symbolical ami instrumental 
character the Gdtltds are never unconscious, is now 
the son of Ahura Mazda, and shares his praise and 
adoration (cf. above, p. 30“). 

Hut the outstanding feature of the contrast 
between the Gatbii; and the Later Avcstan divine 
circle is tlie re-enthronement of practii^ally the 
whole of tlie [ire-Zaratbuslitrian Nature-gods as 
Yazntds,^ or beings meet to be worsbijiped side by 
side with Aliura Mazda ami bis arcliangels. The 
number of the Yazatas is really unlimited. At 
this time practically the whole of the good creation 
was stamped as Mazda-made, and worshipped. 
Still Plutarch [lor,, cit.) was right when he men¬ 
tioned twenty-four as tlie number of import,ant 
Yazatas. Tlie foremost amongst them is un¬ 
doubtedly the god Mithra. His name is ioined 
with that of Mazda, just as it was witli that of 
Varuna in the Vedas. In tlie Zarathushtrian 
system, Mithra naturally found no place. It would 
have been inconsistent witli its strong monotheistic 
tendency to admit so serious a rival of Mazda. His 
character in the later doctrine is that of protector 
and guardian of truth and veracity, the avenger 
of violated faith and compact (see Mithraism). 
Closely associated with the god Mithra at this 
period, we find a goddess who appears for tlie first 
time in the Iranian pantheon, namely, Andhita, 
or Ardvi Sura Andhita, the high, powerful, 
undeliled one. She is the genius of hirtiliziug 
waters, and Herodotus is right when he assigns 
to her a Semitic origin (see Anahita). Reference 
has already been made to the worship of the 
Fravashis, or guardian spirits of good men and 
women. Moulton attributes the extension of this 
belief and custom in the Later A vesta U) the 
influence of the Magian element in the Mazdai.sm 
of the time (see Thinker, vol. ii. [1S92J 495). This, 
perhaps, is the only contribution of Magisin that 
concerns our subject. 

4 . The Mazdaism of the Achaemenian Inscrip¬ 
tions.—Whatever may be the fact as to the 
historical relationship of the Mazdaism of the 
Inscriptions, its general divergences from tlie re¬ 
ligion of the A vesta are sufficiently marked to 
justify our treating their teaching on the idea of 
I Of. mod. Persian term Tzad or Yazddn, meaning 'G<>d.' 


God in a separate section of the present article (cf. 
Moulton, Thinker, loc. cit,). Whether the religion 
of the Inscriptions is the direct and independent 
dascondant of pre-Zarathushtrian Mazdaism, or u 
modified form either of Gatiiic or Later Avestan 
Zaratiiushtrianism, there can he no doubt that the 
Auramazda ’ praised and eoiifessed by the Aclue- 
menian kings in these Inscriptions is iileiitieal w ith 
the Mazda Aliura or Almra Mazda of the Gdthds 
ami the later hooks of the A vesta. But the posi¬ 
tion assigned to him is distinct in eaidi of the three 
case.s. In the Gdthds, Mazda Ahura alone is 
recognized as God. He only is invoked for aid and 
deliverance, eitlier directlj’^ or indirectlj", his attri¬ 
butes and blessings being poetically personilied 
and besought to conic to nis people's succour. 
In the Younger Avesta, altliougli a great host of 
divinities are prayed to and acknowledged as 
worthy of worship, still, formally at least, they are 
accorded that dignity as the creation of Aliura 
Mazda. Even Mithra, ‘the lord of wide pastures,’ 
was created by the great Ahura (}7. lOM, and 
Anahita also ‘ proceeded from the Maker Mazda’ 
( 57 ). 

In the Inscriptions, on the other hand, there are 
associated with Auraniazdll, in the prayers of the 
kings, ‘ clan-gods ’ (perhaps the words should he 
rendered ‘all the gods’), and ‘the other mxls that 
are’ (cf. Xenophon’s toIs dWoi? Otoh). And, even 
when Auramazda is said to he ‘ the greatest of tlie 
gods ’ (mnthishta baqdndrn ’), there i.s a tacit adniis- 
•sion that he is only supreim?, hut not sole G<»d. 
There is no suggestion that they arc his creatures. 
Mithra is co-ordinated with Auramazdft in the 
In.scription of Ochus : ‘ May Auramazda and tlie 
god Mithra protect me and my kingdom and 
the work 1 have aeconiplished.’ His jiredec^essor, 
Artaxm xes Mnemon. not, only addressed his lu ayers 
to Mithra and Anahita with Auramazda, hut,, ac- 
eording tt> Herosus (frag. 16, apud (/leni. Alex.), he 
erecteu statues to Amihita at I’ersepolis (see his 
Inscription), Echatana, liaetria, Susa, and Hahylori. 
Nevertheless, the whole of the Inscri})tionH of 
Darius ami Xerxes breathe a siiirit more akin to 
that of monotheism than that of most parts of the 
Younger Avesta. The recognition of the other 
gods in these Insiuiptioiis iuipreKscH us as being, 
very largely, formal ; for the numher of times 
they are mentioned in conjunction w ith Auramazda 
is very small, compared with the instances in whieh 
he is prayed to alone. The character of Auramazild 
as creator is constantly emphasized in all except 
the Inscriptions of Mnemon. 

‘A ifreat ifod {batja vazarka) in Auranmz/lli, who created this 
earth, who creuteil yonder heaven, who created man, who 
created peace or proaperity or deliffht {ahiydti) for man, who 
made Darius (Xerxes, Artaxerxes] kiiitr.’ 

Not even in the Gdthds is the creator conceived of 
as being more <listinct from hi.s (Tcation than the.se 
w'ords sliow him to he. As for Ids government and 
uovidence, he is more unfettered according to the 
nscriptions. He has created jieace {sfuydti) for 
man, a state of haj)i)iness and jirosperity of which 
even the Gdthds have no mon: tlian a promise. 

5 . The history of the later developnuuit of the 
idea of God amongst the Iranians is practically 
identical with that of certain sta-ts in Sasanian 
times, whose views have also largely determined 
those of modern rarsiism on this subject. The 
treatment of this period will, therefore, come more 
properly under Sects (Hersian). 

Litkuaturk.—I n addition to works already referred to, sec, on 
the earlier period, O. Schrader, I ‘re historic Antiquities of the 
Aryan Peoples (tr. Jevons, London, 1890); A. Rapp, ‘pie 

1 AlwavB, with one exception, written an one word. 

2 liayd iH the general term fora go<l in the Inscription*. It is 
found "a few times in the Avesta in the form bayha, and applied 
to Ahura Mazda in Vs. lOio 701 . jn the Vedas it is the name of 
a particular god—Bhaga. fts copate boyu (bog) is used in Kiev 
as a general term for ‘god ’ (see oelow, p. :102*'). 
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Keliffion und Sitte der Perscriind uhriKen \riknibr,' ZI>MG,\o\b. 
xix.-xx. A. A. Macdoiiell, ‘Vedic Mythology,’in Huhler's 

01A P, Stranshurg, 1897. <>n the Avesta and teaching uriHing 

therefrom, nee K. F. Geldner, Avesta, .Stuttgart, 188(>-9fJ, also 
art. ‘ Zoroaster,’in KlJr^i ; L. H. Mills. The Five Zarathush- 
trian Gathm, ICrlangen, IB'J'J ; C. Bartholomae, Die Gatha'a deg 
Awesla, Strasshurg, l»Uf>; F. Spiegel, Vomiaentar uber daa 
A veata, J/eipzig, i8<5f)-(59 ; J. Darmesteter, (innazd et Ahrirnttn, 
Paris, 1877. A more general treatise is C. P. Tielc, Geach. der 
ReAigioii im Altertwn, vol. ii., ‘ llie Uehgion hei den irunischen 
Volkern,’(Jotha, IHltS, pi>. 1-187. On the Old Persian Inscriptions, 
see F. Spiegel, Die altperg. KeilHChriften', heipzig, 1881 ; The. 
Inserijition of Darina the Great at Hehistun, ]*rinted liy Trustees 
of Uritish Musenm; A. V. W, Jackson and L. H. Gray, 
‘lieligion of the Achiemenian Kings,’./A O.S’ xxi. (1900) l<i0-184 ; 
L. C. Casartelli, La JieLigion dearoia achiinJiiidead'aprea h ura 
inaeriptiuniH, Itrussels, lHHf), and Philosophy of the Mazdn ijasnian 
Religion under the Saaanida, Hoinhay, 1889, dealing with later 
develojnnetitH, which this article has merely mentioned for 
future treatment. K, EOWAJiUS. 

GOD (JapaneHe).—The Japanese word for ‘f'od ’ 
in kami. ] Is derivation is uncertain. Some see in 
it an abbreviation of kangami, meaning ‘ to look 
at,’ ‘ to iudge,’ ‘ to decide ’; others, a form of /ami, 
or ‘lord’; while still others propose kabi, ‘the 
mysterious,’ as its origin. A comriaratively modern 
theory traces it to an Ainu word, kaiuui, meaning 
‘he who or tliat which covers or over.sha<lowH,‘ and 
so representing divinity. The generally accepted 
derivation, however, is that to be traced in modilied 
meanings of the same word karni, signifying that 
which is ‘ above ’ or ‘ superior,’ in ooiitra.st to shhuo, 
signifying that which is ‘ below ’ or ‘ inferior.’ The 
nj)per part of the boily is krtmi, while the lower 
part is sJdmo. A man of BU}>erior rank is kami, 
wliile an inferior is shimo. Heaven is k<imi, earth 
is shinu). So general is the term that it lends 
itself readily as an apjiellation of tliat which is 
looked upon with fear or respect, as above man in 
power or superior in any attrilmte. Motoori, an 
eminent Shinto scholar (1730-1801), says : 

‘The term kami is applied in the first place to the various 
deities of HeaviMi and Earth who are menUoned in ttie ancient 
records, as well us to their spirits which reside in the shrines 
where they are worshipjied. Moreover, not only human beings, 
hut birds and l)ca.stN, plants and trees, seas and mountains, and 
all other things whatsoever whicli deserve to be tireaded and 
revered for the extraordiiuirv and pre-eminent powers whieh 
they possess, are called kann They need not be eminent for 
siir]»a8sing nobleness, gonilness, or Hervicetthleness alone. 
Malignant and uncanny beings are also culled kami, If only 
they are objects of general ilread ’ {Kojikiden, ed. 1901, 111. lf>0). 

Tlie primitive faith of the Japanese was Naturi.sin, 
in wliich various natural jihenomena, awakening 
awe and reverence, such as the sun and moon, fire 
and water, wind and storm, were worshipped, and 
in which various Divine names were given to the 
powers controlling the more noticeable manifesta¬ 
tions of Nature. To this limited body of divinity 
others were added ; and not a few from foreign 
countries were recognized, until the number was 
generously stated as ‘eight myriad.s,’ and the 
country was called ‘ the Land of the Gods.' Accord¬ 
ing to an oflicial record, compiled in a.I). 901, the 
number of shrines at tliat time was 28G1, while 
the number of deities worship[ied therein was given 
as 3132. This multiplication of deities has con¬ 
tinued until the jiresent time; and the latest 
ofiicial statistics give the number of Shinto shrine.s 
of all gratles as 190,436. These shrines are sacred 
to: (1) mythical gods, (‘ 2 ) patriots and heroes, (3) 
phenomena and objects of Nature, and (4) various 
animals and objects. Among the shrines recognized 
as governmental and national, those under the 
special supervision of the provincial or national 
government are classified as follows: sacred to 
mytliical gods, 100 ; to emperors and inemhers of 
the Royal Family, 25 ; to jiatriots and heroes, 30; 
to sacred swords and dragon.s, etc., 6 . The deities 
worshipped by the Japanese might be roughly 
grouped as : ( 1 ) stellar bodies ; ( 2 ) the elements of 
earth, air, lire, and water ; (3) natural phenomena; 
(4) prominent natural objects, as mountains, rocks. 


trees, and caverns ; (5) men ; (6) animals ; and (7) 
manufactured objects. 

In short, anything conspicuous or exalted may 
have become an objectof worship. Not infrequently 
the peoole worship kami of which they know 
absolutely nothing as to nature, origin, or being. 
‘ What god we know not, yet a god there dwells.^ 

It does not follow that these manifold gods have 
been regarded as of equal importance, nor have 
they all been reverenceci by the mass of the people. 
According to the Kojiki, whieh for the Japanese 
embodies the sacred story of heginnings and of the 
founding of their nation, the gods of heaven are 
the primal, chief divinities; and it is said that 
Jiinmu, the first Emperor, worshiiiped the deitie.s 
of Heaven and Earth. In the opening chapters of 
the Kojiki marked distinction is given to tliree 
deitie.s: Ame-no-minaka-nushino-mikoto (the Deity- 
master - of - the - august - centre - heaven), Takami- 
musubi-no - kami (t)io higdi - august - producing- 
wondrous-deity), and Kami-musubi-no-kami (the 
Divine produeing-wondrous-deity), who are said to 
have been ‘ born in Llie p)ain of Higli Heaven when 
the heaven and tlie earth began.’ To tlieiu alone 
certain modern Shinto sects pay reverence. 

Atsiitane Hirata, a modern Shinto scholar (1776- 
1843), .says: 

'The oliject of fear and worahip in foreign countries is known 
by several names, the Supreme being, Sovereign Ruler, Imperial 
Heaven, or Heaven. He is none other than our Heavenly 
/i ami who dwells in Heaven and governs all the aOairs of the 
world.' 

This clearly shows the tendency of Shinto scholars 
to a monotheistic belief. 

( 4 . Kato, in a monograph in TASJ for 1908, on 
‘ the Chief god of Shinto,’ concludes that the deity 
‘shows in its origin a clear trace of |)rimitive 
monotheism, wlien viewed in the light of the 
modern study of the science of religion.’ 

It is true that a strict monotheism has never 
found congenial soil in Jajian, yet there is not 
infrequently to be noticed the idea of a unitary 
force behind the manifold exhibitions of what are 
calleil kami. Moreover, the introduction of Chinese 
thought modified earlier Japanese comreptions ; 
and Shang-ti, the Supreme Being, or Tien, the 
Heaven, of the Chinese, became identilied with 
Kami, and was worshipjaui, often sujireniely, 
though not exclusively by many. Shnutai Dazai 
(1681-1747), a Cliinese seliolar, said : 

‘All the fortunes of man, whether prosperity or calamity, 
happiness or sorrow, arc in accordance with the will of Heaven. 
. . . Among all so-called Kami there is none so lofty and 
uiightv as Heaven.’ 

Belief in Heaven as the Supreme Force, the 
Providence over all, and the criterion of all, to 
whom is due allegiance to the uttermost, may be 
said to be universal among the Japanese, wliile 
individuals and classes reverence also in juirticular 
certain other subordinate kami. Among the most 
popular individual kami may be mentioned the 
Sun, associated with Amaterasu Omikami, as a 
sun-goddess, with whom is identilied the pre¬ 
historic ancestres.s of the ruling house of Japan; 
Hachiman, an old-time hero; Ten-jin, a great 
scholar, now reverenced as the god of learning; 
Iriari, the god of rice; Kompira, reverenced by 
sailors, as in Yebisu by the seekers for good luck. 
In recent years Emperor-worship has been advo¬ 
cated by not a few as a unifying substitute for 
vaguer religious faith. 

The rendering of the English word ‘ God ’ by 
Jap. Kami is not entirely satisfactory ; but, in 
spite of the polytheistic ideas long associated with 
the term, it lias been in a remarkable depee filled 
with the content of the English word as limited in 
Western religious and philosophic thought. The 
confusion becomes daily less ; and the idea of a 
unitary Supreme Being is now one of the first 
conveyed to the educated Japanese mind by th« 
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word Kami. The definition of the word in modern 
Japanese dictionaries is sifrnilicant; (1) a spirit 
wliieh is thought to exist invisibly, with unlimited 
supernatural power of good or ill, to })unish crime 
and reward virtue in human beings; an object of 
religious trust or fear ; (2) the hoiiorihc name given 
to rulers previous to the reign of Jimniu ; (3) the 
name applied to spirits enshrined in Sliinto shrines ; 

(4) the Christian Cod, the almighty' and omni¬ 
present creator and ruler; tlie hleavenly Ruler; 

(5) the spirits of the dead in Shinto funeral cere¬ 
monies ; (b) that which transcends human under¬ 
standing (the Jirin by S. Kanazawa, 1907). Or, 
again; (1) Cod; a deity; supernatural being; (2) 
the consecrated spirit of the dead, especially of an 
einj)eror, sage, or hero ; (3) that which cannot be 
conceived by the linnian mind ; a miracle {Jap.- 
Kng. Diet., by h. Rrinkley and otliers, 1890). 

Litrratukk.— W. G. Aston, Shinto: the Wai/ of the Gods, 
London, 11105 ; W. E. Griffis, The Heluiioiut of ,/apan. New 
York, 1895. TasUKU HaKADA. 

GOD (Jewish).—M’^hatever had still lingered in 
Israel of tlie ancient conception of Jahweh as a 
territorial (iod (which rendered a lap.se into idol¬ 
atry easy whenever interest urged a ])rioT or col¬ 
lateral c;laiin of some other local god) was largely 
eradicatcil during the Kxile ; and after Nehemialrs 
time the Jews were uncoinj)romising monotheists. 
This faitli Judai.sni preserved and eonfe.s.sed before 
the world Ijy liturgical exjire.ssion, by legal ob.serv- 
ances, and by dissociation from every ajipcarance 
of idolatry. 'J'be secret of its power to hold its 
own against an opposing world lay in the convic¬ 
tion that the Jewish race w'as tlie favourite of 
Heaven. Indeed, Israel’s election is an integral 
part of the Jewish concejition of Cod. The .lew.s 
are monotheist because Jahweli i.s nionolaie. They 
have not chosen Him, but He chose tlnun first. 

‘One Ood, one Israel, one Temple,' says Josejilnis (c. 
Apion. esp. ii. 1!4); and iiil Ihe 'Aiiiuia for Sabbath vespers 
every Jew re)*euts; ‘Thou art one, Tby Name is one, who i.s 
one (unique) in the world os Thy people Israel* (cf. Suk. 666 
m'n' -IDiN, and ‘Z Es 6“ ‘Thy only one people’). 

I. Anthropomorphism. — 'I’he anthropomorphic 
expressions of the OT are linguistic relics of an 
ago wlien the Hebrews attributed to Jahweh a 
hunian form and human passions {UDB v. 027). 
The l’r<)})hets retained these expressions as con¬ 
scious anthiopomorj)hisius and convenient terms 
to describe the personality and activity of the 
Deity. We doubt, however, wbetlier the jjopular 
conception of Jahweh was other than of a gigantic 
warrior in hunian shape. The Exile brought 
the Jews into contact with the gross i<lolatry 
of the Ihihylonians ; and, viewing their captivity 
as a punishment for disloyalty to Jahweh, they 
became the more averse to the gods and religion 
of their conquerors. The Exile became to the 
Jews a means of spiritual development. Jahweh 
ceased to be regarded a.s a territorial God, though 
the tribal conception remained. He was the Cod 
of the universe, but father of Israel—tiie God of 
Nature and revelation. Efforts began to be made 
to explain and remove anthropoinorphisnis. 

The first step we read of was taken by the 
SOphertm —the early scribes and imniediat-e suc¬ 
cessors of Ezra (T. H. Weiss, Zur Gesch. d. jud. 
Tradition, Vienna, 1871-91, vii. xxiii.). In the 
Apocryfiha, anthropomorpbism.s are used rarely 
ar/d with caution. An important step was taken 
in the versions of the Bible. The artful manner in 
which the LXX softens down many anthropomor¬ 
phic expressions is well known. And yet the 
version was viewed with distrust by the Fales- 
tiniaii Jews, for fear it might convey to the heathen 
world wron" impressions of the nature of the God 
of Israel. Versions in the Aramaic vernacular (see 
art. ‘ Targum,’ in HDB) circulated orally in Pales¬ 


tine from the days of Ezra (J/cg. 3). Childttu re¬ 
ceived their first instruction in the Law in Aramaic. 
At tlie public reading of tlie Law a victhurgeman 
(dragoman or interpreter) stoi>d by the side of the 
reader, and rendered into Aramaic each verse as it 
was read in Hebrew. Tlic frequent rei)etition 
must have produced in a very short time a stereo¬ 
typed version, and we may .safely a.s.sume tliat it is 
embodied in our editions of the Targum, and tliat 
they represent the ohiest form of Judaism. In 
the.se all anthroponiorpfiisius, with few exceptions, 
are paraphra.se<f and .s))irituaHzed. Thus, ^.g., by 
the eye.s and ears of God are uiuler.stood His omni¬ 
science, by the band His omnipotence, by the 
mouth of God His immedi.'ile communication with 
man, or imspiration [e.g. Nu 12 '‘‘). 'I'lio finger of 
God in Ex 8 ^** i.s rendered ‘ thi.s i,s a plague from 
before Jahweh.’ Peculiar to the 'rarguius is the 
use of the JMenira {q.v.), the executive word of 
God. 'I'he existence of this intenuediate being 
was deduced from passages like Ps 33'^, Is 55^“^'. 
Although not regardeil as an emaiuition of the 
Deity, like Philo’s Logos, the Meinva was con¬ 
ceived as aiiart from God ; and to it, and not to 
God, all antliropomorplasm.s and antliropopathisms 
were u.scrihed. 

'I'urning to the Rahhinic literature, we find that 
anthropomorphisms were removed in si'veral ways, 
(a) The particle ^Vn^, ‘as it were,’ or ‘as 

though it were possible,’ was i)hiceil before an- 
throj«)iuorphic asstTtions. {it) Such appearances 
and actions as seemed iiHumsistent with an absolute 
Deity were attributed to intermediate beings and 
to angels, (c) ('unviuiient explanations got rid of 
many anthropomorphi.sm.s. 'J'hus ‘a jealous God’ 
(Ex 20 ®) is explained in tlie Mechilta as * the God 
who rules over jealousy.’ The same Midrash com¬ 
ments on Ex 12*'*: 

*1b not everything reveriltul before Him? Why then cloeH He 
gay, “ When 1 Hhall see the blood”? Ans. ‘‘Ah a reward for 
executing My cominand 1 will reveal myself ami j)roLeot 
thetn.” ’ 

In the same section it is asserted tliat anthropo- 
nior[)hismH are used ]]sn ‘to sink it into the 

ear,’ i.e. to assist a ])ersun’H perception. R. Judah 
said; ‘ liold, indeed, were the Prophets to liken 
the Creator to the creature’ {Gc.n. li. 27*; see also 
Pcaikta, 3G/*). Another Rabbi went so far a.s tt) 
deny that the Hluikhinah ever descended on earth, 
or that Moses or I'Jijali ever went u[i to heaven 
{Snk. 5; MechUta Jethro, 4). 

When we turn to the Rabbinic writings from 
about the 3rd (;ent. A.D. onwards, however, we meet 
with gross anthropomor]>hisms. Tliere is no s])ecial 
event in Jewish liistory to wliich we should ascribe 
the reaction. No doubt hNsenism, the fertile 
imagination of Alexandrianism, llie cessation of 
the sacrificial cult, the ri.se and progress of Chris¬ 
tianity, with its offshoots of speculative Gnostics, 
directly and indirectly influenced the Rabbis in 
favour of mysticism. But the reaction was rather 
the gradual outcome of legalism, according to 
which Israel’s sole mission in tlie world was to 
keej) the Divine Law. Israel’s election was never 
lost sight of since the Exile, and ultimately de¬ 
veloped a Judaized conception of God, Tlie 
Halakha laid the foundation, and the superstruc¬ 
ture was raised by the Haggada. Tlie latter, 
originally with a few traditions in stock more or 
less based on facts or curiously deduced from them, 
might have been a good handmaid of liomiletics, 
but in time it mounted tlie heights of imagination 
and .spake of everything. It not only wrote human 
history os it ought or ought not to have happened, 
but explored the seven lieavens and revealed the 
Deity. 

Putting together the pasHagos from the Talmud and Mid- 
rashini, we find in plain prose that on the highest heaven is the 
throne of Glory, on the hack of wliioh is engraved the image 
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of Jacob (Tar^r. Jon. On 28i*). MetaJ-ron is dose to the Deity. 
A blth din, a consultative body, assists Ood in government 
(Jerus. Ber. ix. 5). Satan accuses Israel, and Michael silences 
him by recounting their merits {Ex. R. 18). On God's seal is 
engraved rUDK, ‘ truth,' the first, middle, and last letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet, indicating that He was, is, and is to be 
{Shab. 64 ; Cant. R.). In the heavenly Jerusalem there is an 
altar on which Michael ofJen up the souls of the righteous 
{Hag. IS). Behind the throne stands Sandalphon, whose height 
is a distance of a walk of 500 years, and who hinds chaplets for 
the Deity {ih. i;i). Ood is occupied with studying the 24 books 
of the Bible by day, and the six r'ddrtm of the Mishna by night 
{Targ. Cant. v. 10). There are schools in heaven after the 
Rabbinic model, where Rabbis in their order discn.ss the 
Halakha, and <»od studies with them (Bah. Meg. SO). Kvery 
day He promulgates a new Halakha {Gen. R. 49). He wears 
phyliu^tnrieH (Rer. 6), of which Moses saw the knot(t7». 7). At 
the Exodus from Egypt every servant girl saw God bodily and 
could point Him out with her finger. When God descended on 
Hinai, He was wrapped in the Rabbinic (allith {R. llaeh. 17). 
He has His own synagogue. He prays to Himself that His 
mercy should overcome Hi» wrath {Her. 7). He weeps daily 
over Jerusalem (69). The last threw hours of the day Hu sports 
with Leviathan {'Ab. zara, 8). 

A more liideous form of anthropomorphism meets 
us in the period of the Gaonirn (7th-10th cent.). 
The BuccGsa of Muhammadanism, with its dis- 
aatrou.s eH'ect on the Ea.stern .Jew,s, revived Mes¬ 
sianic hofuis. Several false Messiahs appeared. 
Old tratlitions about the nature of the Mes.siah 
were searched out. Mysticism, wliich hitherto 
lurked only in dark corners, crawled to the li^jlit. 
The study of the Talmud was neglected in favour 
of this new theosof)hy. Tiie experts were called 
ba'dlS 'Smitndth, ‘men of faith,’ who by means of 
charms and the recitation of senseless formuhe 
worked miracles, healed the sick, assuaj^ed the 
rti'jinfj; sea, and revefiled the secrets of the Deity. 
The most monstrous hook of tliis period was tlu^ 
S/ii'ur l\ovin., ‘ Estimation of the Height ,’ of xvl)i<'h 
we*, posses.s only two frji,;^Miients—a (j-rcat iT uur in 
the hook of Rft.ziel, avl a in Do' ' 

het of K.'Akiha. In it ihc, Deity ia descr.hod 
huge being in human sha[»e and out ot all j)ro- 
portion. The measurement of each memher, such 
as the neck, the beard, the right and left eyes, the 
upper and lower lii>s, the ankles, etc., is given in 
parasangs. 

Only ‘ those parasangs are not like ours, for a heavenly para- 
sarig measureB a million cuhits, each cuiiit four Bpans, and each 
span reaches from one end of the world to the other.’ ‘And,’ 
says the book of Raziel, ‘ hlcused is he who knows these 
mcasuretnents, for he has a share in the world to come.’ 

The Karaites were the first to ridicule the Shi'ur 
J^oirui. The most learned orthodox Jews also, 
among whom were the Gaonirn Saadya, Sherira, 
atid ijlai, vig(»rously opposed mystic anthropomor- 
diism. But Maimonidcs gave the most ellectual 
(low. In his More Ncbuchini he asserts in philo¬ 
sophic language the spirituality of God, ami 
exjdains tlit' IJihlit'al antljropomorplii.sms as figura¬ 
tive teiMis. 

2 . The names of God. Evidence of a transition 
to a new conception of (d)d after the Exile is found 
in the manner in which God is spoken of. (1) The 
covenant name .laliweh, originally a proj)er name 
necessary in polyllieistie and henotheistic periods 
to distinguisn film from other g<nfH, grcadually 
vanisheil from the conseiousiiesa of the people as 
a personal name of the Deity, until, at the time 
of tlie Cliristian era (and probably considerably 
earlier) it was entindy foigotten. Gen. II. 33 
states that, whenever Jahweh is used, it signifies 
(Jod in His attribute of mercy, while Klokhn 
stands for His attribute of judgment (see also 
Kx. R. 3). 'I’o guard against an irreverent use of 
the sacred name the laity eea.sed to })rouounce it. 
Only the priests at the henedietion, and, after the 
death of Simon the Just, only the high prie.st, and 
he with hated breath, so as to render it inaudible 
even to his colleagues, pronounced the ‘ unutter¬ 
able’ name. The correct pronunciation of the 
name was delivered only to the pious and hninhle 
HCid. 7la). According to Philo {Vita Mo,h. iii. 14), 


it was lueathed by holy lips into holy ears in a 
holy place.* The cruel death which K. I,lanina h. 
Teradion suffered in the Hadrian per.seeution was 
accounted for as a punishment for i)ronoiincing 
the name {'Ah. zara, IHa). A ’«’? {kinui], oT sub¬ 
stituted word, was used, the oldest of which was 
probably D^n, ‘the name.’ 'I’he Samaritans still 
use Kor except when, in taking an oath, they pro¬ 
nounce the tetragrammaton Yawe. The name is 
sometimes suoken of as inron Dty {Sank. 60), ‘ the 
distinguished or projier name,’and more frequently 
CE>, ‘the name pronounced ’ (in the Temple). 
It is also ealle<i n-jpis, ‘ remembranee,’ ‘mention’ 
{Cant. R. ii. 4); ‘the name of four letters’ {Idd. 
71); ‘the great name’ {Onk. Targ.)) ‘the great 
and jirecious name’ (Jerus. 'larg.) ; ‘the great and 
holy name’ {Targ. on Ps 47^); in post-Talmudic 
writings ‘the name’ ; Rud in the niedimval 
philo.sophers we find Diiyn ern, ‘the projier, the 
great, the wonderful, the hidden, tlie excadleiit 
name, the written-hut-not-read name.’ In tlie 
later Halakha all the names of God are styled 
niDp. But the usual substitute is Adonai (the 
plural form of Adon), ‘)is, the pointing of wliich 
IB supplied to the tetragrammaton as a memoria 
techniea {^id. 71). 'I’he LX.Y renders Jahweh by 
6 Kijpioi, or the anarthrous Kcpios. 'I'liis, v itlioiit a 
proper name to follow, ninst have been the origin 
of tlie charge of laid to the Jews of tlie 

Dia.spora. 

Aaonni <'anie to lie styled tlie cdiief of the 
kinuiw, and was invc.sted with an awe similar 
almoH(, to tlie name Jahweh. ‘ Aliraliam called 
(.iod Adnn' {Ber. 7), and taught Him as sueli to 
iih'uiLin.i [Sot. 10). 

rip :m’ /'.Y Elgon 01 ’ Klyon, ‘Most High,’ 
v ii relative nieaning, u.sed in the 

' i , eon /)( -v , and in the Psalms absolutely of 
Jaliweli, came into more frequent u.se after the 
Exile (G. Dalman, Die Wortc Jesu, Ijcipzig, 181)8, 
p. 16‘2). H. J. Holtzmann sees in the revival of 
this name a transition to an abstract conci'.ption of 
the Deity {Le.hrh. der ne.utcd. TheuL, Tiiningen, 
1896-97, i. 49). The official title of tlie lIasmona*an 
irinces seems to have been ‘ high priests of El 
•’lyon.’ Rosh. IlaMi. 18i records that, after the 
victory of the Maccabieans, it was ordained that 
in dates of documents tlie name El Klyon should 
he added after the reigning high priest’.s name. 
The practice did not please the wise men, because 
of the irreverence to the Divine name when the 
documents are rendered usele.ss and thrown away. 
It wa.s accordingly abolished, and the day and its 
anniversary were observed as a festival. kl Elyon, 
though oiu'urring in the liturgy {e.g. first petition 
of the 'A mida), is seldom met with in the Talmudic 
literature. 

Analogous to this conception of God as having 
His residence in the most elevated spot of the 
universe is ‘Heaven’ (D'Di^). That this term 
frequently stands for ‘God’ in the Talmudic 
literature, but never in the liturgies, indicates 
that it was a popular appellation borrowed from 
surrounding phraseology. Ahura Mazda was the 
ancient god of the vault of heaven. Bel-*S7«rrata, 
‘the Bel of Heaven,’was worsliipped throughout 
Syria, like Zei>s Ovpdvtos and Cuelu.s in the Homan 
Km|)ire. 

The Divine Majesty, conceived as located in a 
special region in the heavens, was called o'lpo, ‘ the 
place’ {e.g. niya n’.n' oipon, ‘ God help him’ [Nidd. 
49fi]; D'lp^n ‘ blessed he God ’ ['A b. zara, 40, and 
in the liturgies]; cf. response in the n^np, ‘ BIes.sed 
he Jahweh from His place,’ Ezk 3*-). From 
Palestinian usage and not vice vema, T’hilo took 
his T^TTos, although Philo’s idea made its way back 

1 Josephus already makes a mystery of the tctrairranunatOP 
(Anf. II. xli. 4). 
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into tlie '['almufUc literature, e..g, ‘Why do they 
call the Holy One, blessed be He, Because 

He is the place for tlie world, and not the world 
His place (Pesik. Ji, 21). 

'Ihe usual ex])ression by w’hich God is spoken of 
is ‘ the Holy One,’ with the doxolocieal addition. 
‘Blessed be He.’ 

( 2 ) God ns *Kingd —The jiractice of uttering a 
benediction on various occasions i.s jirobably in 
imitation of Zoroastrianism. Copies of these bene¬ 
dictions were current in the Tanaitic period (Shab. 
115/j). Their composition and institution are 
traced back to the ‘ Men of the Great Synagogue ’ 
(Ber. 33). Every such benediction is invalid unless 
it contains □is» and mDVo, i.e. the name of God and 
acknowledgment of His Sovereignty.^ Likewise 
the reHj)onse of the laity in the temple when the 
high priest uttered the tetragraiumaton was, 
‘Blessed be the name of the Glory of His King¬ 
dom.’ It is also the reK]>(uise after the Sh*ma‘. As 
King, God is repeatedly confessed and invoked in 
the I’rayer-book. I’hc piiraseology is borrowed 
from the OT, but the model is not the Hebrew 
king, to whom the humblest of subjects can have 
access, hut, as Holtzmann insists (NTZG 364), the 
Persian monarch. The ‘Great King’ lives in 
solemn seclusion from his nltjects. Only the 
favoured few may see his face. Ac<;es.s to him 
without his grace is punislied with death. Oflicials 
execute his will. Often he is not the author of 
hi.s edicts, Init government is carried on by his 
consent before him ratlior than through him. 
Books of remembrance are kept. Analogous to 
this is the Jewish conception of the (mart of 
heaven. God i.s transcendent. No one has seen 
His face at any titue. ‘To Moses He only .sht>wed 
the knot of Mis jdiylacteries (resting on l(is hack)’ 
(Ber. la). He i.s surrounded by angelic hosts in 
military array, who execute His will. Around 
Hi.s immediate presence are the Princess of the 
Countenance, of whom Suriel is one (Ber. 51); and 
so is Metatron (Sank. 38). The latter i.s also called 
the Prince of tlie World (Yeb. 166 ; Ilal. 6 da), and 
enters the decids of men in a hook (Bag. 15). The 
seventy nations have ea(;h a representative in the 
court of heaven, of whom the greatest is Michael 
(Yom. 36). The forces of Nature are nresided over 
by vi<-(*roy 8 . Kahab is the I'rince of tlie Sea (Baba 
bathra^ 74), Yurli^anii the Prin(;e of Hail (Pes. 118), 
Dumali the angel of Spirit.s (Baba bathra, 94), 
ami Lailah the angel of conception (Nid. 15). J'lie 
angels intercede for men ; and, as tliey know only 
Hebrew, prayers should not be said in Aramaic. 
Sandalphon pre.scnt.s tlje petitions to God (JJag. 
13). Elijah is a kind of Mercury, making known 
God’.s plans to the [lious and sometimes solving 
their doubts (Ber. 3; Pes. 70 ). He travels from 
city to city (Baba karmrm, 60), is a frequent 
visitant annmg the Hahhis (Savh. 113), is familiarly 
known as ‘ that agiid man ’ (lJul. 6 ), and a.ssurnes 
various slia])es in accordance with the commi.s.sion 
witli vvliiidi he i.s entrusted {Ber. 6 ; 'Ah. zara, 77, 
etc.). God’s statute hook i.s the Taiw, wjueh 
existed before creation, according to which He 
created, governs, and finally will judge the world. 
To keej) thi.s Law, and to sacrilice to Him at 
JeruBalcm, God cliose to Himself tlie Jew'isli race. 
Hence a right standing before (Jod is procured by 
adherence to the Law. Judaism is not a faith but 
a system of observance, the obedience of a .slave 
to his master. The very word in late ilehrew' for 
‘ religion,’ nn (occurring only in Esther), is borrowed 
from Old Persian and .signilies ‘ law ’ (Oxf. Heb. Lex. 
S.V.). Forensic knowledge itself is a jiiece of piety. 
Tlie opn or he wlio nndcrstand.s how' to apply 

to and fulfil the Law under all cireumstanees, is 

1 The formula is, ‘ Ulessed art thou, Jahweh our God. KinR of 
the universe, who,* et^-. 


accounted of higher merit than even an illiterate 
high prie.st. It wa.s a saying of the ‘gentle’ 
Hiilel; ‘An empty-headed man cannot be a sin- 
fearing man, nor can an ignorant person be pious’ 
(Pirke Aboth, ii. 6). 

(3) God as * Father.' —Sometimes the epithet 
‘Father’ precedes the word ‘King,’ as in the 
'Abinu Meukenu, four verses of w hiidi were known 
pid used by Kahhi 'Akiha, or in a parallelism, as 
in the sixth petition of the ' Aviidn ‘Forgive us, 
O our Father, for we have sinned ; pardon ub, O 
our King, for w-e have transgres.sed.’ ‘ Our Father, 
wlio art in Heaven,’ is frequently used in the 
Mishna (Yoma, viii. 9 ; Sota, ix. 15), and in the 
Liturgy, Tlie appellation, however, signifies noth¬ 
ing more than that Israel is God’s i)voi>erty. 

• To a deeper penetration into the csBeiife of God as r.K)vp it 
never led in .lewish theolojfy ‘ (F. Weber, Jlidisch* Theologie'^^ 
Leipzig;, l.siiT, p. 154). ‘ The addreus of God as Father g^ives one 

the iiiipression of a fosl word in a strange world. The manner 
in which .lesus imparted inlensily and depth to the sjuritual 
life from the faith in a Father-God, such as in the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, or when speaking of the birds under heaven, 
is peculiar to Him ’ (VV. liousset, Relig. des Jndtniums, Berlin, 
191)6, )). 4:{4). 

(4) God as ‘ Creator.' —To the eontaet of Judaism 

w'ith Mazilaisni under PerHian rule is jirobahly due 
the institution of the Ybi^er^ in which universal 
creation is ascribed to (iod, wit h whicii the second 
part or morning [)rayer pro[)er commences. lt.s 
original form consisted pronahly of Is 45’“, in which 
God is styled ‘Former,’ ‘Creator,’ ‘Maker.’ A 
later epithet, savouring of polemics against Gnosti¬ 
cism, IS ‘ lie-wlio-sptike and-the-world-came-into* 
being.’ It occurs in Siphre on Dt ‘Wilt 

thou know Him who, etc., study the Haggada ’; 
and frequently in the Talmud, and is the invoea- 
fion in the eollect, of the first half of morning 
prayer. In the various pfienoniena of Nature the 
Jewv saw the (>j)eration 8 of tlie Cnnitor and the 
‘ King of the Universe,’ and uttered a blessing. 
Not only is fbere an elaborate grace after each 
substantial meal, hut difierent hlessiugs (many of 
which are referred to in tlie Mishna a.s knowm) on 
every conceivable occasion, such as at the par¬ 
taking of wine, of water, of fruit; at the scent of 
spices, of fruit trees, of })reeions ointment; in a 
storm ; at the sight of lightning, of the rainliow, 
of the sea, of spring-buds, of a king, of a wise 
man, of a monstrosity. 

J^'ine, indeed, are tlie very few sentiments of the 
Ivabbis on Divine immanence. 

II. IJunina said : ‘Sometimes the Universt* and the fullnew 
thereof ountiot contain the glory of His Deity, and sometimes 
He converses with man through the hair of his head’ (G>n. 
ll. 4). To It. Yosi is attributed a dispute with a lady who was 
a serpent-worsliipptT. When she mainlaineil that her god was 
the greater hecuiKHe Moses at the sight of the burning hush hid 
his face (ICx 3'') hut from the serpent he fled (4-)), the R.'iht>i 
replied that In two or three steps he eoukl est^ape from the 
seriient, hut from God nowliere (Sam. R. 8). ‘ As no one knows 
where the soul is situated in tlie human body, so no creature 
knows the e.vact place of the Holy One, blessed he He ; not even 
the Holy P.easts who carry the Throne of glory know it ’ {Muir. 
Shoi'har 'fob, 103). 

(5) I’()culiar to post-Biblical addresses to God 
is a lengthy enumeration of His attributes. Yet 
K, IJaniua .silenced a reader for saying ‘ O God, 
the Great, the Strong, the Aw ful, the Mighty, the 
Powerful, the Bold,’ it being as derogatory to the 
Deity as praising a millionaire for possessing only 
a liundreu thousand (Meg. 25rt). 

The tendency was to avoid the use of the name 
of tiod altogether. Already the Look of bisther, 
wdiich reeord.s a providential deliverance of the 
chosen race, does not contain it, hut only once 
alliide.s to it (4‘*). A similar reserve is observed 
in the lirst Book of Maccabees, wiiere ‘ Heaven,' 
rarely ‘ Lord,’ is substituted for ‘ (iod.’ This is 
the more remarkable in a book of Sadducean 
authorship (Holtzmann, 363). In the Ralibinic 
literature the usual surrogates are one of the 
above-mentioned epithets or an attribute. Some- 
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times the third person plural is used, 6 . 17 . ‘ Who¬ 
soever has pity on mankind, they show pity on him 
from heaven’ {Sfutb. 151a). 

Of the use of a Divine name in exclamations we 
know of only one instafice in the d’almud : ‘ Lord 
of Ahraham !’ (Keth. 1 ). 

3. The solity of God.—A God who is Creator 
and absolute Monarch of the universe can have 
no rival, dewi.sli monotheism, therefore, denotes 
l»elief in the exi.stence of one God, and connotes 
derual of Divine attrihiites to any other being. 
This the Jew has confe.ssed by creed and conduct 
since post exilic times : the former by the double, 
daily recitation of the Sh^7aa\ Dt 6 * ‘ Hear, O 
Israel, Jahweh our God is One Jahweh ’ ; the 
latter by repudiation of the remote.st apj)roach to 
idolatry. It is, however, incorrect to speak of 
‘faith in Judai.sm, which i.s a religion of mere 
observance. 'I’he llehrcw pDKn docs not signify 
an active principle, hut is only an expression 
for strong conlidence in (iod’s hel|», a reliance 
on His faithfuh\ess, His willingness to answer 
prayer, and the like (see art. ‘ Faith,’ in llJJli and 
Elii). Sirach still uses irLam in this sense (2*** IF'** 
40***). It was aj)plied also as trust in the .saving 
power of the Divine precepts (l\s 119**“; cf. Dn 
6 '-*®). 

The persecution of Judaism under Antiochus 
Epiphane.s produced martyrs and confe.ssors of 
faitli. nnoM came to stand for ‘ knowledge of 
.Jahweh ’ and trust in Him, based not only on 
Israel’s election, hut also on individual conviction. 
To become a believer meant to l»e converted to a 
form of religion (Jth 14***). To be a believer in¬ 
volved adherence to the essentials of that religion 
and steadfastness under nerseiuition (Itlnocli OD 
He 11 ). It is poHsiolo that in this period 
was instituted the morning and evening recitation 
of the Sh*ma as a eonfe.ssion of faith. That it 
was soused in early pro-Chii.stian time.s Ls attested 
.fosejihus (yD/^ iv. viii. IJ), to whom the prac¬ 
tice seemed so ancient that lie ascribed it to Mose.s. 
It formed part of the 'I’emple liturgy (Tarn. V. i.). 
In the Mishna and the early Midrashim the 
recitation of the Sh^rna is styled ‘ taking upon 
one.self the yoke of the Kingdom of Heaven’ 
(DW noSo Siy nS^p), 

‘ A traveller who reriles the Shfma' walking must halt when 
he taken upon hiiusvlf the yoke of the Kingdoin of Heaven, 
Which ix the Kingdom of Heaven'f The Lord our Clod in one 
Lord ' (Deut. /I’a/j. (0). 

Women, slaves, ami children are exfunpt from 
reciting it (Her. iii. 3), which indicat«‘.H its use as 
a confession of faith sucli as an adult and a re¬ 
sponsible member of the race could make. It i.s 
not surprising that the Ilahbis ma<le much of the 
Sh^ma'. Minute directions are given about the 
time, the posture, and manner of its recitation. 
It must he read with the utmost exacJin?ss. A 
slight pause must In; made between word.s sepa¬ 
rated by dittograpliicul letters, such a.s izin*? 

The first verse is read louder and with greater 
emphasis on the last word, in«, and with ‘inten¬ 
tion ’ that (iod is ruling above, below, and in all 
the four corners of heaven. Hence tXm Sh'inn' is 
sometimes sjtokcn of as 'i T‘?Dn, ' to can.se God t<» 
reign.’ The omission of the ‘ intention ’ wouhl 
frustrate the proce.ss and require a repetition of 
the Sh'ma. After the lirst ver.se the gloria is 
said sotto voce : ‘ IJiessed he the name of the glory 
of his kingdom for ever and ever.’ 

*Tlm (lehenua will be cooled for him w'ho recites the Shnna' 
carefully ’ (/Icr. 15). ‘(Ircater is he who re(;ites lUe Shnna’ in 
season t han he who is occupied in the study of the Law ’ (i/>. 
10). ‘ lie is worthy that Shekhina should rest on him ' (ih. 57), 

and * is sure of a .share in the world to come ’ {Shah. 119). It is 
accepted by Clod in the jilace of the daily sacrifice {Siphre on 
Ht O') The omission of the Ten Comniandinents from the 
daily liturgy is ingeniously explained by U, Bimeon on Hie ! 

f rround that they are not needed because they are contaiiftd j 
n the Shtina' (Jems. Her. 1). A further recitation of tne 


Sh'-ina' anus one with a two-edged sword against demons 
(IJcr. 5). In sudden fear of an apparition, let him say the 
Sh^ina' (Met). H). It is inscribed on the door-post of every 
habitable room and saluted reverentl 3 ’. It forms one of the 
Le.xts encased in the phylacteries. It is the first spiritual 
lesson a Jewish child should be taught {Suk. 42) and the last 
words uttered by, or breathed into the ear of, the dying. 
It. Al 5 ,iba, expiring under torture, breathed his last while 
accentuating the word one (Ber. (U). Many a time has it 
sounded from amidst the buriung crosses of an auto da/6. 

'I’o the mysticH the coufc.ssion of the Divine 
Unity in the Sh^ma was fraught with meaning. 

To «|Uote one instance from Ahmiaraham (c. lliaO), a com¬ 
mentator on the liturgies, pos? is an acrostic for ; Clio INS!' 
DC'J'y, ‘Lift Up your eyes to heaven.’ When? nrub n’lnc* 
n'3iy, ■ Morning, evening, and vesper.’ To whom ? To 'So ’IB' 
|vSy, ‘The Almighty, the Most High King.’ lioing so one takes 
upon himself Q'DtP Siy, ‘The yoke of the Kingdom of 

heaven.’ 

'J'he Divine Unity insisted on in the Sh'nui is 
re-echoed throughout the Jewish liturgy. Every 
ollice ends with ihe'Alenu, which i.s a repudiation 
of idolatry and an acknowledgment of the Divine 
Unity and Sovereignty. 

The prayer is ascribed by Zunz to Rab (c. 230), against 
Metidelssohn, who places its origin at a much earlier date. Its 
triple dailj recitation dates from the Middle Ages. Whether it 
was intended to he used as a protest against Christianity or not 
(sec ■IE. art. ‘‘Alenu’), it is less damnatory than the prayer 
against the Minim composed by Samuel the Wool-merchant 
(see .Schurer, GJ V ii. 403). The itin is distinguished from a 
(ii-ntile and Samaritan. He cpjotes Scri)>ture, but believes in a 
plurality' in the (lodheail. He is, therefore, originally a Jew, 
and can be no one else but a Ilehiew Christian. M. Kriedlander, 
ill his Jleliij. Heu'equiuivrt, (Berlin, 190.5), lias (ailed to convince 
any one that the hinim did not include Hebrew Chri-stians. 
The petition is for their utter destruction (fortext of Hie 'Ainiiia, 
see balinan, Wurle Jem, 209 304). Bimeon 1). Vochai, also a 
disciple of Gamaliel n. and contemjiorary of Baiiiuel the W'ool- 
inerchunl, says : ‘ W’liosocver couple.s with the name of God any 
other thing is exterminated from the world ’ {Sank. (53), The 

I ioint at isfliie between the Rabbis and the Minim was the Divine 
Jiiity (see VVtbcr'-', 152 f. ; and J. liergmanu, Jdd. Apologetik, 
Berlin, 1908, p. 81 fl.). 

The Spread of Greek philosophy, through Arabic 
culture, in the Middle Ages encouraged mauy 
Kabhi.s to devote themselve.s to the new learning, 
h'oreiiio.st among them wa.s the Gaon Suatlya (892- 
942). In his book, better known by the Hebrew 
title, Emunoth W'deoth, he proves the Divine 
Unity. In ii. 5 he attacks the doctrine of tlie 
Trinity, addre.ssing himself not to the vulgar, hut 
to those whose faith is supported by speculative 
knowledge. He was followed by other Itahhis, 
who were influenced by Aristotelian philosophy 
and wrote philosophical treatises on traditional 
monotheism, sucli a.s Jiahya (1270-1340) in his 
Chobotk Ha-Tbaboth, ch. vii., Ciiasdai Crescas 
(1340-1410) in his Or FoAicc/t, Josejih Alho(1380- 
1444) in'//^Aarwi, the Great Mainionides both in 
iii.s Yad (Yesode JJa-tor'ah, i, 6, 7) and in the March. 
But, whatever the value of their labours, they had 
not materially altered the iiahhiiiico-liturgicai con¬ 
ception of God. Mainionides, in imitation of Mii- 
hanimaduu and Christian confessions, formulated 
a Creed in hi.s commentary on the Mishna. It 
consists of thirteen essentials of the faith, each 
coumiencing ‘I believe with perfect faith.’ The 
second assert.s that ‘ the Creator, blessed be His 
name, is a unity ’ (I’n;, solu-r), and that ‘ there is no 
unity (nn’n;) in any manner like unto His,’ etc. 
The Creed has never been favourably accepted ; 
and, although it is printed in HOiiie prayer-books, it 
i.s never recited publicly. But it w’as versilied iu 
the Yigdid and the Adon Glam, with which the 
introductory part of morning prayer begins. J'he 
two poems are also read iu the death-chamber 
before life is extinct. 

As a system of ob.servances restricted to a race, 
Judaism demanded of every member a confes.sion 
of its faith not so much in words as in conduct, 
consisting in conforming to the requirements of 
that system positively and negatively. The former 
was called j^iddush ha-Shem, ‘ the hallowing of 
God’s name ’ ; the latter, the avoidance of 
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ka-Shem, ‘profanation of God’s name.’ God’s 
name is hallowed when His elect keep His pre¬ 
cepts. No distinction, liowever, is made between 
moral and ceremonial precepts. The prayer in tlie 
faddish, which runs, 

‘Magnified and hallowed be the Great Name in the world 
which He has created according to His Will, and may He 
eBtablisli His Kingdom,’ etc., 

would imply that it is a prayer for the conversion 
of the world to lop;alism. '.ro hallow- God’s Name 
stood for keej)ing any commandment in the face 
of opposition (see, e.g., Her. ‘ 20 , and litishi). To 
transgress the Law, however, w-hen under compul¬ 
sion, was considered permissible exce{>t in the case 
of idolatry, murder, and incest (Hank. 74). Jl^id- 
dush ha-^hem came to stand for confessing Judaism 
by nuirtyrdoin. The negative side of this precept 
XU IJillul ha-Sktm. The name of (rod is profaned 
or blasphemed among the Gentiles w-hen the Jew 
exhibits in conduct a lower standard of morality 
than w’liat the Law prescribes, or doe.s or omits to 
observe anything that will bring Judaism into ill 
repute. But the act must he a public one. 

‘ When one perooivcH (hat hia evil pa.sHion has the better of 
him, let iiim go where he is unknown, disguise itiniself, and do 
what his heart desires rather tiian profane the Name of God in 

{ lublic ‘ 40). ‘ W'hosoever has no regard to the l)OMOUr of 

lis Creator—it were better for him not to iiave come into tlie 
world ’ ((7>.). On the other hand, K. Jocharian b. Herokah said : 
' Whosoever profanes tlie Name of God in secret will suffer tiie 
penalty for it in public' {Ab, iv. 6). 

Thus the central point of Judaism wnts Law. A 
knowledge of God and keeping commandments 
were convertible terms. Kabhinic legalism was 
finally codiiied in the J’urim. I’onderous are the 
commentaries and sujier-cornmentaries of the Rab¬ 
bis on that code, to carry out whicli involved utter 
dissociation from non-Jewish elements. This 
isolation rjither than his faith was the exciting 
cause of many a persecixtion of the Jew. Heinrich 
Heine w'ell said that Judaism was not a religion 
but a misfortune. 'I'lie emancipation of the Jews 
in many lands was also an incentive to them to 
have access to the fund of hi.storical and ])hiIo- 
sopliical knowledge accumulated by Christians 
through centuries. But the new status and new- 
learning produced a rocking and ujdieaval in the 
Jewish camp. On the one hand, Kabhinism is fast 
dying out. Tlie misanthropic code of the 
cannot he carried out by citizens of enlightened 
countries. On the other hand, no other system 
can save Judai.sni from dissolution. 

Litkraturk.—-A rt. ‘God,* in IIDB, FHE^, Hamlmrger, and 
JK, and liLeraturi* given there; also S. Bernfcld, I.ki'ath 
Klohim, Warsaw, ]H!)7 ; N. Krochmal, Mure Nebncfie lla-zman, 
Warsaw, lHb4 ; Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Life^ 
London, lino, pji. 40-71. A. K. SUFFKIN. 

GOD (Muslim).—i. The name for ‘ God ’ in 
common use amongst Muhammadans is Allah., a 
word which, according to tlieir theologians, de¬ 
notes a ‘ Being who exists necessarily by Himself, 
comprising all the attributes of perfection’ (cf., 
furtlier, ‘ Arabian, pre-lslamic ’section of this art.). 
Another Quranic word is ar-liabb, 'the Lord.^ 
There are also many names which express the 
various attributes of God. These are called the 
Asina as-§ifdl, names of qualities in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the I.nn adh-dhat (Allah), the name of the 
essence of God. 

It is said that, when Muhammad and his 
Companions addressed God as ar-Hahmdn, ‘ the 
Merciful,’ Abu Jahl said : ‘ Muhammad and his 
Comnanions bid us w-orship one God, why, then, 
do they call upon another God ? ’ On this the 
following verse was revealed: ‘ Most excellent 
titles hath God ; by these call upon Him, and 
stand aloof from those who pervert His titles ’ 
(Qur. vii. 179). Those who perverted His titles 
w-ere the pagan Arabs who w-ere alleged to derive 
the names of tlieir idols from names of God, as 


al-Ldt from Allah, al-Uzzd from al'Aziz, ‘the 
Mighty ’ (cf. Qur. liii. 19), which is now considered 
a grievous sin, and even infidelity. 

In a imu.h earlier Sura also, in a verse which emphasizes (he 
unity of God, tlie.se name8 are referred to, as if to bIiow tlvat 
their extHtence did not impair the idea of uiiiLy ; ‘ There ia no 
God but He: His are the excellent titles (.4.s(;id ’ 

(xx. 7). Again, a traditiem recorded by Aim Huruira stales that 
Muhammad said : ‘ Verily there are ninety-nine names uf God, 
and whosoever recites them shall enter I’arudise.' Tbt-se mimes 
all express some quality of God, and are such as at Huliuian, 
‘the Merciful’; al-Khaliij, ‘tlie Creator’; al-Haliin, ‘the 
Clement’; al Jalil, ‘ the .Majestic ’ ; al-IIddi, ‘the Guide,' eic. 
(see full list in Hughes’ H/. p. Ml). The reason given (or this 

litcd to the need of His petit Thus, if a man ooiifesses 

ri, he calls on God as al-Clinijii: ‘ the Forgiving,' or af 
Tainvab, ‘ the Acceptor of repentance ’; is he in need of bodily 
sustenance, be prays to ar-ka:z(U], ‘the Provider’; is he in 
doubt us to a course of action, he addresses God as ar-Jlashid, 
‘the Director,’ etc. To assist in the repelibion of these names, 
a rosary of one hundred heads Is used The VVuhliahites, how¬ 
ever, use their fingers, believing that to have been the custom 
of Muhanmiad. The name Allah is recited first or lust to make 
up the hundred. 

All MuhamimulaiiH agree that Buch names as 
‘the Living,’ ‘the Wise,’ ‘the Powerful,’can bo 
ajtplied to Guii, but they must be tancjiJ'i, i.e. 
autliorized in some revelation—Qur'an or tradi¬ 
tion ; e.g. God can he called ash-Ahafi, ‘the 
Healer,’ but He cannot be called at 'I'aMh, ‘ tlie 
Physician,’ hecau.se that word i.s not applied to 
Him either in the Qur’an or by Muhammad. ISomo 
authorities are less strict and say that, though the 
exact word may not have het ii .so aiqilied, yet, if 
an attribute of the Deity lia.s been [uitised, an 
adjective exjiressive of that attribute can be used ; 
hut, if nanie.'^ not so given are used of Him, such 
u.se must be looked tijion as expre.ssive only of His 
attributes and not of His nature. Such a term is 
Musabbib al-osbdb, ‘ tlie Causer of causes,’ To the 
Persian w’ord K/uidd objection also has been taken ; 
hut, as it means ‘ one wlio exists in himself,’ it is 
etjuivalent to the Arabic title IVdJib al-v’vjud, ‘ one 
who has nece.ssary existence,’ and, therelore, may 
be used. Of nanie.s taken from a lani'^uage of the 
infidels, such as ‘God,’ ‘ Dieu,’ ‘ Gott,’ the general 
opinion is that they ought not to be used at all. 

Among tile many names of God is the Jsm al‘ 
A'zarn, ‘ the exalted name.’ According to one 
tradition, it occurs in Qur. ii. 158 and iii. 1, The 
names there are ar-Jia/iaain, ‘the Merciful,’ al- 
Qaii/um, ‘the Self-sulisisteiit,’ and ‘the 

laving’; hut, according to 'A’i.slm, the Jsm al- 
A zam is knowui only to jirophets and saints. As 
it is believed that those who call ujion God by this 
name will obtain all they de.sire, iSuiis and der¬ 
vishes profess to spend much time in the search for 
it, and, when they claim to have found it, they 
gain great influence over the common people. The 
desire to attain this knowledge has been a powerful 
incentive to enter on the long novitiate and dis¬ 
cipline of the Dervish Orders. 

2 . The doctrine of God may he con.sidered with 
reference to His essence. His attributes, and His 
works. 

{a) Muhammad laid great stro-s.s on the Divine 
unity. His creed, ‘There i.s no god hut God,’ 
contains the negation of false gods and the aflirnia- 
tion of the unity of the one true God. The princi¬ 
pal passages in the Qur’an referring to t liis are : 

‘ Say ; " He is God alone ; God the eternal; He hegetteth not 
and He is not begotten; And there is none like unto Ifim"’ 
(exit 1-4). ‘Truly your God is hut one ; Lord of the heavens 
and of the earth ’ (xxxvii. 4 f.). ‘ God, there is no God but He ; 

most excellent Hb tilleH ' (xx. 7). ‘ This is God your Lord ; there 
is no God but He, the Creator of all things ; therefore, worship 
Him alone’ (vi. lO'Z). In a Medina Sura, a verse which is 

E robahly Meccan occurs: 'Your God Is one God: there ie no 
od but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful' (ii. 168). In the 
name Hura (ii. 2.66) we have one of the most beautiful passages 
in the t^ur'in, the ‘ verse of the throne ’ : ‘ God, there is no God 
but He, the Living, the Eternal ; nor slumber seizeth Him, nor 
sleep; His, whatsoever is in the heavens and whatsoever la in 
the earth, who is he that cun intercede with Him but by Hia 
own permission Y He knoweth what bath been before them and 
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what shall be after them ; yel nought of Ills knowledge shall 
they grasp, save what He willeth. His throne reacheth over 
the heavens and the earth, and the upholding of both burdeneth 
Him not; and He is the High, the Oreat.' ‘ There is no Ood but 
He. the Living, the Merciful.' ' There la no Ood but He, the 
Mighty, the Wise ' (iii. 1 and 4). 

This strong conception of the unity of (Jod led 
Muhammad to denounce what lie considered to he 
the Christian doctrine of tlic Trinity. At Medina, 
when all hope of winning the Christians to his 
side ha<l pasHcd away, lie thus appealed to them : 

‘ O ye people of the Hook, overstep not hounds in your 
religion ; and of Ood speak only trutli. The MeHsiah. Jesus son 
of Mary, is only an avioKth* of God and His word, whit;h He con- 
veywl into Mary arul a spirit proceeding from Him. Believe, 
therefore, in God and His apostles, and say not, " Three ” ; for- 
iMjar ; it will he lietter for you. Ood is onl^ one (Jod. Far be 
It from llis glory that He should have a son Id')). 

In the last Siira revealed we read: ‘They surely are infidels 
who say, “ 0o<l is a third of three," for there is no God but one 
G(mJ ‘ (v. 77), ‘And when God shall say: “O Jesus, son of 
Mary, hast thou said unto mankind, Take me and my mother as 
two Gods beside God He shall say : " Glory he unto Thee ; It 
is not for me to say that which I know to he not the truth ” * 
(v. lid). 

MuliainrnatrB idea was that the Chri.stian Trinity 
consisted of Cod, Mary, and .lesus. lie eonsidereil 
the Holy Sjiirit to he CaViriel, and, accortlingly, 
not a person in the Trinity. 

From a Muslim iihilosopliic pfiint of view, as 
nothing exists without a cause, it must he assumed 
that there i.s a Heing, the first cause of all things, 
existing of necessity and self-snlhcing. This lleing 
must he one, and one only. This unity, or tmchul, 
is said to he eitlier tawlfid ar-ruhnhxya or tnxvldd 
al 'uluhh/a. The former means that Cod creates 
and sustains all tlujig.s, but belief in this does not 
necessarily make a man a believer ; belief in the 
latter does, for he who accepts it worsliips the one 
Cod only. 

(b) Muslim Mie<dogians divide their definitions 
of (iod under the seven attributes of Life (hn.ydh). 
Knowledge (ilni), Power, {(/udrn), Will (irddn). 
Hearing [unvC ), Seeing (AoA’or), and Speech (knldrn). 

has neit her aHHcx'iate nor e(iual. ' Had there been 
in either heaven or earth gode licside God, both surel.v had gone 
to ruin' (xxi. 2‘JI). He is immuUble, invi«ihle, without figure, 
form, colour, or parta. Hi.H existence has neither beginning nor 
end. He ie not a bwly compoHed of suhstonces or Clemente. He 
is not an accident inherent in a body or dwelling in a place. 

KnowUdtje.—God knows all things, whether in the present, 
past, or future, whether hidden or manifest, whether in heaven 
or on earth. He knows the thoughts of the heart of man, and 
the Words which proceed from his month. Me is free from 
forgetfulness, negligence, and error. His knowleilge is eternal ; 
it is not posterior to His essence. ‘ Host thou not see that God 
knoweth all things that are in the heavens and all that is on the 
earth ' (Iviii. 8 ). ‘ With Him are the keys of the .secret things ; 

none knoweth them hut He ; He knoweth whatever is on the 
land and in the sea; and no leaf falleth hut He knoweth it; 
neither is there a gr.aiii in t)ie darkness of the earth, nor a thing 
green or sere, hut it is noted in a distinct writing ’ (vi. 69). 

Power .—(»od is almighty. He can raise tlie dead, makestones 
talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens aiifl the earth, and re¬ 
create them. His power is eternal a prwri and a poHteriori. It 
is not posterior to Ilia essence. ‘ Is lie not powerful enough to 
quicken the dead?'(lxxv. jr>). ‘If God pleased, of their ears 
and of their eyes wouhl lie H\irely deprive them ’ (ii. 19). *Ood 
hath [lower over all things' (iii. 169). 

Wilf .—Ood can do wliat He wills, and whatever lie wills 
comes to pass. His will comprises everything [lossihle, whether 
good or evil. He wills the faith of the hcliover and the unbelief 
of the infidel. His will is eternal, and is not posterior to Ills 
essence. ‘God is worker of that He willeth ’(Ixxxv. 16X ‘God 
misleadeth whom He will, and whom He will He guideth.* 
‘God doeth His pleasure' (xiv. 4, J*'). ‘If Ood pleased. He 
would surely bring them, one and all. t« guidance ’ (vi. . 1 . 6 ). 

Hearing. —Got) riears all sounds without an ear, for His attri¬ 
butes are not like those of a man. ‘ He truly hoaretli and knoweth 
all things' (xliv. 6 ). 

Seeing.—God sees all things, however small, yet lie has no 
eye as men have. ‘ No vision taketh Him in. hut He taketh in 
ail vision ' (vi. 103). 

Stxeech. —God s^^eaks, but not with a toiig^ue as men do. 
Speech, the word of God, is one ; hut it has various inoiles, as 
command, prohibition, promises, and threate. To some of His 
servants He H[tealcH directly, as He did to Moses on the Mount 
and to .Muliamnuid on the night of the Ascension to heaven. To 
others Me speaks by the instrumentality of Gabriel. This is the 
way He speaks to the l’r()[ihet 8 . The Qur’An is the speech 
(kaldin) of Ood, and is therefore eternal. 

There is a);reemenh a.s to the nuniher of the 
attributcH, hut not ii8 to their nature and the 


extent of the knowledge concerning them to which 
men can attain. The ditt’erencea with regard to 
the mode of their existence and operation may be 
brought under three heads: the ancient Sif&tite 
doctrine that the attributes are eternal and of the 
essence of God, the Mn'tazilite theory that they 
are not eternal, and the Ash’arite dogma that they 
are eternal but distinct from His essence. The 
first four of the attributes are called ‘essential,’ 
for without them the otliers could not exist. They 
can have no oppixsite in God. ’Ilins, death, the 
opposite of life, cannot be predicated ()f (^od ; life 
in Him is an essential attribute. They are also 
called si/dt athdhuhutlya, affirmative attributes, 
the privation of whicli would imply loss ; there are 
also ^ifdt as-snlblya, or privative attributes, such 
as that God has no form, no equal, is not limited 
by place, etc. Some diflicnlly lias arisen over the 
expre.ssions ‘sitting,’ ‘rising,’ ‘ descemJiiig, and 
the references to face, hands, eyes, for, being con¬ 
nected with the idea of corporeal existence, these 
actions and references seem to imply imperfection 
ami contradict the doctrine of removal {tanzih), 
according to whicli, in virtue of His essence, God 
is not like the creatures He has made. The four 
leading theologians, AbO Ganifa, ash - SliAfi i, 
Ahmad ihn Ganbal, and Mhlik ibn Anas, taught 
that discussions on such subjects were unlawful. 
Th<‘y believed in the Qnr’&n and in the traditions 
regarding Muhammad, and accepted these without 
disjmting on such abstract questions. 

The Prophet himself said : ‘ Think of God’s gifta, not of 
His nature; certainly you have no power for that.’ Ibn 
flanbal said: ‘Whosoever moves his hand when he reads in 
the tinr'kn (xxxviii. 7f.) the words. “I have created with my 
hand.s," ought to have his hand cut off; and whosoever stretches 
forth his finger in repeating the saying of Muhammad, “The 
heart of the believer i.s between two fingers of the Merciful," 
deserx’es to have his fingers cut off’ (aHhahahrastani's Milal 
wa'n-,\ ihal, Cnrcmn’s ed., London, i842, p. 7fi). The com- 
menlator at-Tinnitlhi said concerning the statement that 
God had de.sceiifled to the lowest of the seven heavens: ‘The 
deMceiit is intelligible; the manner of it is unknown; the 
belief in it is obligatory; the discussion of It a hlamahle 
innovation.’ Al-Uaicjawi says: ‘Certainly sitting on the 
throne is an attribute of God, its manner is not known.’ Ibn 
l.lanbal keej>8 to the literal meaning; “‘God sits on His 
throne" means that He has the power of sitting.’ He held, 
with most of the orthodox, that to allow a figurative Inter- 
I preUtion was to introduce a dangerous priueijile. No ex- 
(ilanatioii coidd l»e given, for it is written, ‘There is none like 
1 unto Him’ (cxii. 4), ‘Nought is there like Him’ (xlii. 9), ‘ Un 
I worthy the estimate they form of Ood’ (xxii. 7:i). One day a 
I slave-woman was brought into the presence of Muhammad with 
I a view to the granting of freedom to her. Muhammad said to 
her. ‘Where is God?’ 'In heaven,’ was her reply. 
her at liberty ; she is a true believer,’ said Muhammad. 
The commentators explain that the PrO[)het was pleased with 
her. because she took the words ‘in heaven’ in Uieir literal 
signification. 

’Pile orthodox position may Vie summed up in the 
saying, ‘ .Just as the eye, turning to the hrightness 
of the sun, finds darknes.s intervene which prevents 
all observation, so the understanding finds itself 
bewildered iii its attemjits to pry into the nature 
of God.’ The attributes of God are beyond ex- 
idanation, and so cannot be understood by man. 
Men should, therefore, mistrust their own notions, 
simply accept what Muhammad taught, and not 
exercise their reason in the consideration of the 
Divine attributes. This is not, Ibn Khaldun ex- 

r ilains, meant to depreciate the use of reason in all 
luman matters, but it is an absurdity to employ it 
on things Divine (de Slane, Pr()U^gom^.np.s d'Ihn 
Khaldfin, iii. 45). The orthodox supported their 
position by tiie verse ; 

‘He it is who hath sent down to tliec the Book. Some of 
its signs are of themselves perspicuous [mu/ifcam); these are 
the basis of the book, and others are ambiguous [mutashdbih]. 
Blit they whose hearts are giv-en to err follow its ainhiguitles, 
craving discord, craving an interpretation ; yet none knoweth 
its interpretation but God. And the stable in knowledge, say, 
“ We believe in it, it is all from our Ixird.’’ But none will bear 
this in mind, save men endued with understanding’ (iii. 6). 

! The dill'erence between inuhkam and niutcuthdbih 
verses has been thus defined ; ‘ ’Phe verses which 
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j^ive orders and prohibitions are niuhknm ; all 
others are mutaslulbih.' This ruling brings all 
verses which speak of God and His attributes 
under the term ‘ambiguous.’ That being the 
case, the ortliodox say that this verse clearly 
shows that the interpretation of such is known 
only to God. There must not l>e any discussion 
on the ambiguous terms. This was the ancient 
rule (de Shine, ProUgumines cVIhn Khaldun^ iii. 
67). A tradition records that 'A’isha said : ‘One 
day the Prophet recited the fifth verse and said to 
me, “ When thou seest those who follow its am¬ 
biguities, these are they whom God has named, 
avoid them.”’ 

Thi.s apparently closes the door to any freedom 
of discussion, but men arose who altogether dis¬ 
puted the right of the orthodox thus to set aside 
the u.se of reason. They, too, based their no.sition 
on this very verse by insisting on a dilierent 
punctuation, which ran : ‘ None knoweth its in¬ 
terpretation but God and the stable in knowledge. 
They say, “ We believe in it.’” Here God and tlie 
wise are said to be able to investigate all those 
matters which come under ambiguous expre88ion.s, 
and this use of reason then leads thejii to say, 
‘We believe in it.’ The first reading is the 
orthodox one ; the scholastic theologians generally 
adopt the second. 

When the latter asked, ‘ How OAti men believe what they do 
not know?’ the reply was ready, ‘The act of belief in the 
unknown is the very thiiifr praised by God.' Or, ‘Why, if the 
Qur’kn is a jfuide to man, are not all its verses plain?* 
The answer was: 'There are two kinds of eloquence, one 
the arrangement of words in a plain style, the other is 
figurative lanjruafre. The Qur'An, as a perfect hook, must 
contain both (az-Zaiuakhshari reads the verse as ‘except God 
and his servants who are established in knowledge.’ Com. 
on iii. 6; see also Fleischer's edition of Baidkwi, Leipzig, 
1846-48, vol. i. p. 140, and footnote in Sell’s t'aUh of Jsldm^, 
p. 191). 

This controversy, however, dealt chiclly with 
the questions wliether the attributes of God were 
internal or external, were fiart of Hi.s essence or 
not, were eternal or not. The orthodox part^', 
called theSifatites(.9i/d<=‘qualitie.s,’ ‘attributes ), 
held that the attributes of God are eternally in¬ 
herent in His es.sence without separation or chan/?e. 
All the attributes are conioined with Him, os life 
with knowledge, or knowledge with power. The 
ambiguous verses in the Qur’an w'ere not to be 
exjdaiiicd. Tlie Mu'tazilitcs opposed this, and 
rejected the idea of eternal attributes, saying that 
to accept the orthodox view would be to admit a 
ma!tii)licity of eternal exi.stence8. The attributes 
of hearing, seeing, and speech they rejected ; they 
were accidents peculiar to corporeal exi.stence. 
I’hey looked upon such an ex[»re8siou as ‘the 
hand of God’ as a figurative way of speaking of 
11 is power. Ash fShahrastani in the ^nlal wa'n- 
Mhal (Cureton’s ed. p. 30) thus puts the Mu'tazilite 
view : 

They Bay that- Ood is eternal, that eternity is the peculiar 
properly of His ceseiico ; hut they deny the existence of any 
eternal attribute (as distinct from His nature); they »ay that 
He is omniscient as to Ilia nature; living as to Hi« nature; 
almightv a* to Ills nature ; but not through any knowledge, 
power, or life existing in Him as eternal attributes ; for know¬ 
ledge,’life, power are part of His essence ; otherwise, if they 
were looked upon as eternal attributes of the Deity, it would 
give rise to a multiplicity of eternal entities. They mainUined 
also that the knowledge of God is within the province of reason, 
for knowledge is obtained only through reason.' 

To the Mu'tazilites a plurality of co-eternal 
attributes, such as those involved in the Beautiful 
Names described above, seemed to conflict with 
the idea of absolute unity. They, therefore, 
apprehended them as states of the Divine essence, 
or identified them with the essence itself. 1 he 
significance of the attributes thus, indeed, ran the 
risk of being lost. It is said that a philosonher 
who denied entirely the existence of any attribute 
said : ‘God is by His essence a Being who knows.’ 
A Mu'taxiUte who denied the existence of an 


eternal attribute did believe in attributes, and so 
far Uiflered from the philosopher. His way of 
nutting the case would ne : ‘God is a Being who 
know'H, but by means of a knowledge wliicb He 
Himself is.’ 

For the rise of the A.sh'arite school, see art. 
AL-Ash'aiiI. It is enough now to say that Aba 
al- Hasan al-Ash’ari (A.H. 26D-3‘24) was for a time 
a Mu'tazilite, but returned to the ortliodox views. 
His deb'ction was a seiioua blow to tlie jiiogress 
of liberal tliougbt in Islam. On the question of 
the attributes of God, the views of his disciples, 
the Ash'arites, are o[»posed to those of the 
Mu'tazilites, and are slightly dilierent from those 
of the Sifatites. They say that the attributes of 
God are not of His essence; they are distinct 
from the latter, yet in such a way a.s to forbid 
any comparison between God ami His creatures. 
The great dispute ranged round the nttrilmtes 
of vvill and sjieech (see Fatf: and iNsi’iRATiON 
[Mmslim]). 

There are other small sects which hold peculiar 
views, such as the Mushahbihites, ‘ Assimilators ’ 
(ash-Shahrast.Tni, n. 76), who, taking figurative 
expressions literally, hold that there is a rc- 
semhlaiice between God and His creatures; and 
the Mujasaimites, ‘ Corporealizers,’ wlio say that 
God has a self-subsisting body; but both of these 
views are considered heretical. 

The question whetlior in the future world God 
will be seen with the physical eye has been a 
subject of much discussion. The orthodox quote 
the words to Moses : ‘ Book towards the Mount, 
and, if it abide firm in its place, then sbalt thou 
see mo’ (vii. 139). It is argued that, a.s the stand¬ 
ing firm of the mountain wa.s possible, and, indeed, 
juobable, so that which Mas connected with it— 
the seeing of God—must be j>OK.sil)le also. The 
Mu'tazilites, however, hehl Lliat He cannot be 
beheld with the corjioreal sight (ash-Shahrastani, 
p. 30). One day, a man was brought before the 
Khallf nl-\Vathiq and qucsl i<incd regarding the 
Vision of God on the Day of Judgment. He re¬ 
peated the tradition recorded by al-Bukhari. 

• We wore fiitiittg on the fourteenth night of the month 
(Uie night of the full inooul with the Prophet, who naid, 
“ Certainly, you will see your Lord, Just as you Bee thiB moon ”' 
(Sahili al Biikhdri, ch. on 'Sura li.'lf'j, and declared hii 
asHcni to it. The Khalif called him a liar, and the man re¬ 
torted the same. On tliis, the Khalif hecame angry, and said ; 
"What, will He be seen as a circuniBcrihed and corporeal form 
which 8j>ace can contain and the eye see? Verily, 1 deny a 
God with such altrihuleH. What say ye ? ” ’ 

The Mu’tazilite.s, thus appealed to, gave it as 
their opinion that the man slKiiild be jiut to death— 
wJiich was done. Some Mii’taziJite tcacliers tried 
to explain away this tradition by saying that 
Muhammad did not refer to Alh'ili, hut to the 
‘primary intelligence' or the ‘primary reason,’ 
which, in the cosmogony of the iiiystic.s, was the 
first thing created, and is the manifestation of the 
Supreme. Still, the Mu'tazilite doctrine was 
dennite—God cannot he seen. The ortliodox view' 
is that Muslims, at least, will see (iod, though the 
manner thereof cannot be described. 

As-SuyuU, a famous (heologian (fA.D. 1605), 
classified tlie attributes of (iod thus : 

(1) Attributes which must nectBsarily he ancrihed to God ; 
existence, eternity past, eternity future, self-existence, unity. 
The first is the attribute of essence : the other four are privative 
attributes. Then, there are the attrihiUes of itleos Uifnt oU- 
ma dni): power, wdll, knowledge, life, hearing, seeing, speaking. 
These are all necessary {wajih). 

(‘2) AttributeB which cannot be applied to Ood : non-exi«tence, 
disappearance, Bimiiarity to created things, dependent exist¬ 
ence, plurality in His nature, absence of power, of will, ignor¬ 
ance, deafness, duinhneBs, hlindnesH, liability to death. 

(S) Attributes which it is f>oHsiVile to ast ribe to God ; these 
may be summed up in the saying ihat U> God can be oBcrihed 
the doing or the not doing of any thing possible. 

Muhammad ibn ash-Shafi'i al-Fudili puls the case iomewhat 
differently. He says that there are twenty necessary qualities 
in Ood ; existence (nnijud), the primf of which is the origin of 
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th« world, which must have had an oriprinator; priority 
[rjidam), that ia, there wan never a time wlien lie wiih not 
fioritinuance or lack of termination to Mis exiatcnce 

diflerenoe (muknnia/a) tram thin(r« created ; Belf-HUhaiMtenci 
{qiydrn hin-na/H), independence of anything; unity; power 
will; knowledge; life; hearing; seeing; speech; being power 
ful, which is thus distinguished from the attribute of power— 
'when power exists in an esHcme, the (|nalitv called "being 
powerful " is in that esHence ; being a wilier, a knowcr, a living 
one, a hearer, a seer, a speaker.' These are said to be 
qualities subsisting in His esKence. and are states (hdl)\ they 
are not the attrilniteH of will, kimwledge, etc. ; but between 
ibem and the attributes concerned there is a reciprocal 
inseparability. 

(toiI is dascrihed as Murcifiil and Gracious, tlie 
Guardian over all, tlie Provider of daily iu'ead, the 
Reviver of His peo[)]e and their Heliverer, and 
many similar terms; hut all that the Qur’ftn says 
of the lovirif^'kindness of God is oversluuhuved hy 
the t( 3 achin|^^ of Muhammad in the Qur’an and the 
tradition as to His I’ovver. I’his is the prominent 
eJernent in the conception of God as tauvfht hy the 
I’rophet; it ha.s ruled tlie Muslim world, an(] still 
rules it. '^I’lic ' most (i.vcellent names,’ ninety and 
nine in nuniher, do not contain any term which 
denotes the relation of God as a I'atlier to His 
people. The idea is repugnant to the Muslim 
mind, and so in Isliim the rtdation of man to God 
must ever he that of a slave, who lacks the freedom 
and di{j:nity of a son. 

The Prophet’s Semitic origin is apparent in his 
rij^orous assertion of tlie utiil-y of God. Allah, the 
God, the ahsidute ruler of Nature and of man, was 
to him tlie truest and noblest (smeeption of tlie 
Divine Beinf(. W ind her, if lie had not been 
brought into contact vith dews, his monotheism 
would have been so strong is perhaps doubtful. 
It has heen well said that there is no ‘charm in 
the abstract doctrine of the unity of God to 
elevate mankind,’ and Hie general idea that has 
grown out of this dogma - that God cannot lie 
known, and that in(|uiries into His nature are 
wrong—has tended to put the God of the Muslim 
afar off. 'I'he prevailing conception of God as the 
All-Powerful is not far removed from the idea of 
a despot, and fear, thus sefiaratc from love, is 
either the incentive to all ellort or lea<ls to the 
repression of all energy in the, Muslim. 'Die idea 
of unlimited, arliitrary power, unrestrained hy any 
law of holiness, has so lilled Hie Muslim mind that 
sin is regarded less as a breach of moral law than 
as a violation of some arbitrary decree. Certain 
actions of the Prophet were evil according to any 
law of righteousness ; hut no Muslim would admit 
that in doing them Muliamimul committed a sin, 
for he acted under the command of God. Thus, 
salvation has come to be regarded not as the 
moral elevation of a man, but as safety from 
jMinislimcnt. It is attaimul not by spiritual re¬ 
generation of Hie man’s evil nature, but by the 
punctiliou.s performam^e of certain religious rites, 
submission to the will of God regarding them 
being the essential characteristic of a good 
Muslim. 

The Walibalutes, the most fanatical of all 
Muslim sects, have so emjihasized this idea of 
the unity ami power of God that, from their yioint 
of view, ‘ Islfini may be (tailed tlie Deilication of 
Power, just as Hinduism deifies the productive 
and generative principles of Nature’ (see the 
de.^^cription which Pnlgrave gives in his Central 
and Knfitern Arabia, i. HGo [reproduced in Hughes’ 
/>/, art. ‘ God,’ and .Sell’s Faith of Islam*, p, 181 f.], 
of the VValihdhite idea of God ; it i-s more or le.s.s 
true of what men of the other Mu.slim sects 
believe). Their conception of God realizes the 
greatness and grandeur of His pow'er, hut it does 
not tend to call forth the deep love of the human 
soul; and, as it retards Hie growth of syiiritual life 
in the individual, so also it hinders progress in 
the community, and prevents the formation of a 
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national life. A jiractieal fatalism settles sooner 
or later on all Mu.slim communities. 

Litrraturk. —The trufiHlatiorig of the Qur'an by Sale, lAne, 
Rodwell, Palmer; biographies of Muhaiuinad and systeina 
of Qur'anic theology, cup. by A. Sprenger (Berlin, 18(11-69), 
L. Krehl (Leipzig, 18S4), H. Grimme (Munster, 1892-95); 
W. M. Patten, Atnnad ibn Hanbal and the JHiilina, l>eyden, 
1897; M. T. Houtsma, I)e Alrijd over het Dogma, Iveyden, 
1.S76; I. Goldziher, Die Zdhiriten, Leipzig, 1884; A. von 
Kremer, Gench. der herreckniden Idem dee lelamt, Leipzig, 
IbSH; T.’ P. Hughes, DJ ; E. Sell, Faith of leldrn^, London 
and Maflras, 1907 ; D. B. Macdonald. Development of Mvelirn 
Theology, London, 1903 ; T. Haarbrucker, Asch-Schahraetani'e 
Iteligiimsparleien . . . uhers., Halle, 1860-51; Houdas- 
Marcais, El-liokhari: lee traditions ielamiquee trad., I'aris, 
19n:H)8; Ibn Khaldun's I'roUgnmmes, tr. de Slune, I'aria, 
1862-68 ; W. Spitta, Z^lr Geech. al Aeh'aris, Leipzig, 1876 ; M. 
Schreiner, ‘/ur CeHch. dc8 Ash'aritentbuins,’ Hth Jutemat. 
(Umgrese of Grientalists, i. (1891J, ‘ Beitr. zur OcHch der theol. 
lieWegungen In iHlaiu,’ ZDMG Hi. [18S)KJ 463-610, 613-663, 
liii. llMDVil 61-88; M. A. F. Mehren, ‘ Iixv>oR6 de la rt^forrne 
par el-A8b'ari,’ .Ird JnUrnat. Congress of Orientalists, i. [1878] ; 
Garcin de Tassy, J//elainisvie, Paris, 1874 ; W. G. Palgrave, 
Central andJiasirm Arabia, Loudon, 1!)08 ; W. St,. C. Tisdall, 
Itdaiion of the. Crescent, London, 1906; S. M. Zwemer, The 
Moslem Doctrine of God, New York, 190.5; Abdu r-Rahlm, 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Madras, 1911. 

Hi)WARD Sell. 

GOD (Slavic).—The word for ‘ God ’ in the Slavic 
languages is Hog. It is found in the na,mes of 
primitive pagan deities meiitioned in tlie Jincient 
chronicles (e.g. Htribog, Dashbog), and hy Helmold 
(i, ‘2, Zrr.rnehoh, i.e. deum nigrum). It is the same 
word as tlie Skr, bhaga (Old Pers. haga), which 
means ‘ good,’ ‘ blessing’; and this meaning is 
found in derivatives from the root bog (e.g. bogaty, 
rich ’ ; ubog, ‘ jioor,’ etc.). 

Procopius of (’ajsarca (11th cent.) seems to 
think it possible (do BolLo Gotliiro, iii. 14) that the 
ancient Slavs had a supreme God dominating 
their pantheon, as Zeus dominated Hie Greek 
pantlieon. 

The Blavs,’ he says, speaking of those bordering on the 
zantine Empire, ’believe in a God who causes thunder, and 
is'the sole master of the universe.’ 

Helmold (Chronicon Slavorum, i. 88) makes the 
.same a.s.sertion in regard to the Slavs of the Baltic 
and Hie KHie: 

'Among th<* various god* to whom they attribute the fields 
•nd forests, sorrows and joys, they are all agreed that one God 
rules over the others from the heights of heaven. This all- 
powerful Go<i attends only to celestial atlairs. The others have 
each (heir separal.e functions and obey Him ; they are the off- 
:pring of Hie blood, ami take precedence in rank according to 
■heir nearness to this God of gods,' 

Unfortunately, we have no text to confirm what 
Helniohl say.s oi the filiation of the .Slavic gods. A 
biographer of the missionary Otto of Bainherg tell.s 
IS that the Slavs regarded their supreme God as 
glorious and filled with all riches’ (Khbo, ii. 1). 
n the treaty concluded in 94ft between the Slavs 
and Greeks it is said (supjiosed Kiis.sian chronicle 
9 f Nestor): 

‘ May the Christian Russians who violate this treaty bo aban- 
-loned bv the all-powerful God ; may those who have not been 
baptized get no help from God or Perun.' 

Jut no other text mentions this anonymous god. 
Litkuatcrk.—L. Leger, Mythol. slave., Paris, 1901, pp. 47-61; 
G. Kick, Einieit. in die Slav. Literaturgesch.^, Graz, 1887, p 
17811. L. l.EGJiR. 

GOD (Teutonic). — i. The term ‘god.’-—The 
erm ‘god,’ as used to deiuite anthro|)omornliic 
ueings of a higher order, is found in all the Teu- 
:onic laiiguage.s (Goth, guf^ O.N. gofi, A.S. and 
;).S. god, (J.H.G. gtd), but in no oilier branch of 
die I’lidogermanic family. After the conversion 
jf the Teutons to Christianity the word came to 
be aiiidied also to the Christian Deity. In the 
tieatheri period it was a neuter ; in Christian times, 
ii masculine. Its etymology and its original mean¬ 
ing are obscure, and have heen much (iebated (cf. 
f). Scliade, AltdciUsches Worterbuch *, Halle, 1872- 
1882, i. 342; L. K. Weigand, Deutsches IVdrter- 
huch*, Giessen, 1909, i. 751); but, as in Norse 
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sources gofi si^ifies ‘ iniajjc of a deity,’ and as the 
word is philoloj^dcally coTinected with (leriu. Gbtze 
(‘ idol its original meaning; was per!ni])s ‘ iinafre,’ 
‘figure’ (Ostiiolf, in Bezzcnherger’s Bcitrdge zur 
Kunde der indogerni. .S/jr. xxiv. [1900] 177). The 
higher being >vas believed to be present in the 
image, and so the term was transferred from the 
latter to the former. 

2 . The four pan-Teutonic deities.—The worship 

of anthro[)omorphi(i deities constitutes the final 
stage in the religious evolution of the heathen 
Teutons. It was, in the main, a development 
from the belief in souls and s]>irits. One of these 
innumerable creatures of the imagination was sin¬ 
gled out as representative of a whole group, and 
became the central object of the cultus ; it was 
worshipped by prayer and sacu ilice, and gradually 
extended its spliere of influence, in harmony with 
the interests of the confederation whose members 
paid homage to it. Such Avas the origin of the 
deities worshipped by the Teutons and regarded 
as holy either by single communities or by whole 
nations. Tt sometimes happened that other deities 
surrendered their province to the god thus wor¬ 
shipped, became incorporated with him, and were 
then recognized as mere e|»ithets of the chief deity ; 
while, on the other hand, certain attributes of the 
latter were detached from him and became inde¬ 
pendent deities. There was no uniform cult com¬ 
mon to all the Teutons. In many in.stanees a cult 
migrated from one tribe to anotlier, and so either 
superseded, or became amalgamated with, the in¬ 
digenous cult (religious syncretism). We, never- 
theles.s, find among the Teutons three sj)ecially 
prominent gods, who, mor(M)ver, are met with 
in all the dill'erent tribes, and must, accordingly, 
have come down from a period when the Teutons 
were still an undivided people. These three are 
* Wdtfnnaz, the god of the dead and of the wiinl ; 
*\>onaraz, the god of thunder and of the sky ; ami 
*Tiwaz, the god of war. With these is aasociateil 
a female figure who ajiptuirs in the O.H.G. sources 
as Fria, in the O.N. as Frlgq (‘the beloved,’ ‘the 
wdfe ’), and is always regarded as the consort of 
Wbdan. Kornan writers identify Whdan with Mer¬ 
cury ; Donar—in the earlier period—with Hercules, 
and subsequently with Juppiter; Ziu-Tyr with 
Mars; and Fria-Frigg with Venus; and thus, 
when the Koman calendar was introduced among 
the Teutons, the dies Martis was rendered ‘Tues¬ 
day,’ the dies Mercurii ‘ Wednesday,’ the f/ic,s-./o/’i.v 
‘I’bursday’ (Norse Thdrsdagr), and the dies Vcncns 
‘Friday.’ 

(a) \Vddan-6t\in .—From the host of souls which 
(!ontinue to exist in the wind—the spirit-arrny still 
known in popular legend as the raging host, the 
wild hunt, the Asgard chase (in Norway), and the 
like—was evolved Wodan as the leader of the host. 
This leader of departed souls tlien became the lord 
of the dead and of the dead-realm, and at length 
also the lord of life and death. The attributew of 
all soul-like beings are engrafted upon him ; like 
the dead, he is ruthless, and deprives men of life; 
he is the swift traveller or rider through the air; 
he has the protean nature, and is able at any time 
to assume at will the form of man or animal ; niagic 
and divination are under his sway. In N.W. (ier- 
many, probably in pre-ldstoric tunes, he had come 
to be worshipped in various Teutonic tribes, and 
here, accordingly, he hecarne the god of w’ar, ant 
finally the god of the sky, or, in other words, tin 
supreme god of a tribe or people. Thus, for ex 
ample, he was worshipped as the supreme deity by 
the Anglo-Saxons at the time of their occu})ation 
of Britain (Geoft'rey of Monmouth, 6 ); as the lord 
of battles by the Langobards, who, as legend tells 
owed to him their name, and also their victory ovei 
the neighbouring peoples (Paulus Diaconus, de Gest 


'^jfnufob. i. 7, 8); thus, too, his cult migrated by way 
>f Denmark to S<-andinavia, gained a foot Ing there, 
uore esjiecially at the royal courts, and, in Norway, 
requently superseded the earlier cult of 'I'hor. tn 
he kings’ courts, however—the residences of the 
ikalds—lie became also tlie god of poetry and poets. 
Jut his chthonic character still adheres to him ; he 
lad found admission to thi^ courts as the heail of 
the Asas, i.e. the ancestral spirits worshipped as 
livine ; he is the lord of Valholl, the Norse para- 
lise of fallen warriors ; he is w aited niton by the 
V.'ilkyrs, who bring to him those slain in liattle. 
llis licmand for human saerillce is also known else¬ 
where. He has tile power of clianging his shape, 
and may shon himself in a variety of human forms 
or as an animal. As the demonic wind-spirit of 
[topular legend, he luis a liking for amatory ex¬ 
ploits. He presides over nifigic and sptdis. It was 
probably owing to this jispeet of his (dianmter that 
lie became the god of the ]>oetic art, and then also 
:)f all higher wisdom—the one who, in particular, 
was aware of all that takes place in the life of gods 
and men. This knowleiige, according to Norse 
mythology, he acipiired by drinking tlie poetic 
imuul, which was originally in the keeping of the 
Iwarf.s and then j>ass(‘d into the possession of the 
giants. In the form of a serpent, t)i>in crawled 
into the mountain within which GunnhaN. daughter 
of the giant Suttung, kept watch <»ver the tneatl, 
outwittetl her, and stole away with the ]»recious 
liquor. He gave draughts of tin; mead to such 
men as he destined to become poets, 

OA'in’s chthonic nature shows itself also in his 
xternal form. He is defiietcd as an ohl man with 
a long grey beanl, and is therefore called Jlarbartir; 

‘ e is one-eyed, like the man-eating demons of other 
.lyths; he vvear.s a slouched hat presseil far down 
over his face, and is thus also named Si(Shott7\ He 
is sometimes the tireless traveller (‘viator inde- 
fesaus’ [Saxo (iraiu. i. 1-Hj), sometimes the swift 
rider who is borne through the air by his eight¬ 
footed steed Sleipnir. He appears also as the god 
of war in full armour (‘ armatus sicut Mars ’[Adam 
of Bremen, iv. ‘26]), wearing the helmet nj>on his 
lu'ad, and liohling in his hand the si)ear Gtingnir, 
with which he stirs up war, and smites down those 
whom he has destined for his ghostly army. 'I'o 
his immediate retinue belong Ids two wolves, Geri 
(‘ the greedy’) and Freki (‘ tlie voracious’), and his 
ravens, Hugin (‘ thought’) and Munin (‘ memory ’), 
which bring him tidings from all quarters. His 
abode during his times of rest was originally the 
mountain Valholl, the ancient realm of the dead, 
ami, accordingly, he speaks of himself os the 
‘ancient of the mountain’ (Jirf/insDu'd 18), wiiilc 
the skalds call him fjaligdutr (‘fell god’). But, 
when he had been raised to the position of tlie 
Hupre/ue god among the Norsemen, Valholl became 
his citadel, where he sat enthroned as a king, exer¬ 
cising sway over the einherjnr, the host of fallen 
warriors, and sending forth the Valkyrs, his wish- 
maideriK, to bestow victory on his piot/;ges, and 
convey the slain warriors to his castle. At their 
banquets there, the Valkyrs serve the einherjar 
with mead. OiMn, having thus attained the suiireme 
place, become.s lord over all other deities, most of 
whom, in fact— e.g. Thor and Balder—now liecome 
his sons. This filial stage of his develoiunent was 
attaineil more fully than elsewhere at the courts 
of the Norwegian kings, and was the work of the 
skalds resident there (cf. H. M. Chadwick, The 
Ctdt of Othin, Lomlon, 1899). 

(h) fjonar-Thor.~A second deity acknowledged 
by all the Teutons was Donar (O.N. jirirr), Avho 
was in a special sense the god worshiiqicd by tlie 
Norwegians. His name is connected with the root 
tan, ‘to sound,’ and the Lat. tonare, and means 
the ‘thunderer.’ He is properly the Teutonic god 
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of the upper rej^ions, who nianifents himself in the 
thunder. In this capacity he hears the axe or 
hammer, which he hurls from the sky, and with 
which he makes the earth fruitful (Adam of 
Bremen, iv. 26). He is depicted as a strong man 
in the prime of life and with a ruddy beard, and 
he is accordingly met with on the votive stones of 
Teutonic mercenaries as ‘Hercules magusanus’ or 
‘Hercules harhatus’ (VV. Brainbach, Corp. Irtacr. 
R/ien,^ Elherfcld, 1807, no. 13011’., 653). Haring 
the thunderstorm he travels through tiie air in a 
chariot, which, acconling to Nor.se mythology, i.s 
drawn by two g(jats. Tlie saga also tells ns tluit 
his hammer, whi(-h he grasps with gauntlets of 
iron, is called Mjollnir, and, further, that he wears 
a peculiar girdle, which increases his strength when 
his anger is roused. By virtue of his hammer he 
is also the god of human fecundity, using it to hle.ss 
the rite of marriage. He is attended sometimes 
by the youthful |)iiUli, pre-eminent in swiftness, 
and sometimes by Loki the cunning. His mother 
i.s JortV, ‘ the earth,’ whom the skalds identify with 
with HlbSyn (O. H.i;. Uludana). In 
the North, certain of his attributes are personified 
as his sons, Magni (‘ power ’) and MY»fii (‘courage ’), 
or as his daughter ^riCtSr (‘strength’), and his 
alxxle is called louift'Acimr (‘realm of strength’) or 
\>rtiSvfifigr (‘land of strength’). His consort is 
Sif, i.e. simply ‘the wife.’ In certain districts 
Thor came to be regarded as tlie son of 6flin, but 
this took place only after the latter had advanced 
to the position of supreme deity. He, neverthe¬ 
less, maintained his prerogative as the chief object 
of belief and Avorshiji among tlie peasantry of I^or- 
way and Iceland till the downfall of paganism. 
In all the Norse countries he is the friend of man, 
succouring him in his conflict with demonic powers. 
The latter being represented mainly as giants, 
Thor’s battles with giants form the theme of 
numerous myths, the materials of which were to 
a large extent furnished by widely diffused legends. 
In both Norway and Iceland temples were erected 
to him in large numbers ; his cult has left traces 
in many place-names, while the numerous projier 
names formed with Tlior are a further testimony to 
the prevalence of his worship amon^ the Northern 
'I’eutons. It is true that outside this area we find 
hut few data hearing upon his cult; but such as 
we have are in coiujdete agreement with the evi¬ 
dence of the Norse sources. I’lior’s sacred tree 
was the oak (cf. L. Uhland, ‘ Der Mythus von 
Thor,’ in JSrhriften, vi., Stuttgart, 1868). 

(c) Zm ’J'yr .—The third pan-Teutonic god was 
the war-god—the O.II.G. Zio, A.S. 7'tjw, O.N. 7yr, 
-whose name appears in the O.II.G. Ziestag, A.S. 
Tiwe.sdipg, O.N. Tyrsdagr. Ho has often been 
regarded as a survival of *Thva 2 , the Teutonic 
sky-god of pre-historic times, but in our extant 
sources be is never anything else than the god of 
war. His worship was specially prevalent among 
the Western Teutons. Tims he is met with on the 
Rhine as ‘ nraecipuus deorum Mars ’ (Tac. Hint. iv. 
64) ; the Alemanni, in virtue of their being devoted 
to his cult, were also called Cyuuari, i.e. ‘wor¬ 
shippers of Ziu ’; Batavian mercenaries stationed 
near Hadrian’s wall dedicated altars to him as 
Mars Thingsus {Things, another appellation of 
Zio; cf. Dien- in Germ. Dienstag, ‘Tuesday’), the 
god of the popular assembly (cf. Dan. Ting, ‘par¬ 
liament’). Among the Saxons he was known also 
as SahsnAt, and Kr or Ear. His symbolic weapon 
was the sword. Norse myths depict him as having 
one arm, and tell how he lost his right arm by a 
stratagem of the Fenris wolf. 

{d) Frija-Frigg .—In addition to these three male 
deities, all the Teutonic tribes recognized the god¬ 
dess Frija (A.S. Fri, O.N. Frigg), the wife of 
W6dan - Offin. Her name (akin to Skr. priya) 


means simply ‘the beloved,’ ‘consort,’ ‘wife,’ 
and she was, accordingly, the goddess of married 
women, and the bestower of children. She shared 
with OOin his growing prestige, and l>ec,ame tlie 
mother of the gods ; hut she had no such position 
in the cultus a.s was enjoyed by her husband or by 
Thor. 

3 . Local deities.—Beyond the four mentioned 
above, no other deity was acknowledged by all tlie 
Teutonic peoples. Among the Southern 'reutons 
and the Norwegians we meet with the indelinite 
ligure of Frija’s si.ster, who is called Volla by the 
former, and India by the latter—a name signifying 
the dispenser of wealth. But we find a large 
number of deities belonging to particular districts 
—in Germany idiiedy lemale, in Scandinavia both 
male and female—and known to us mainly from 
legendary sonnies. ’I'be great profusion of such 
local deities is shown by tlie votive stones erected 
by German mercenaries and inscribed with the 
names of goddesses. One of the most prominent 
of these was the Nehalennia worshipped in the 
ftliine delta—the tutelary deity of fishermen and 
the bestower of fruitfulness, Idie Marsi aceonled 
a tribal worship to Tanfana, whose festival was 
celebrated in autumn (Tac. Ann. i. 51). A goddess 
of seafaring, whom Tacitus [Gtrm. 9) identifies 
with the Egyptian Isis, was worshipped by the 
Suevi. A confederation of seven tribes on the 
coast of the Baltic or the North Sea oU’ered sacrilice 
and worship to Nertiius, who hod her seat in a 
sacred grove, and travelled through the various 
territories in the beginning of spring {ih. 40 ; cf. 
Mannliardt, Wald- u. Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877, i. 
507 fi:). 

4. Deities peculiar to the Northern Teutons.-— 
The deities of the Southern Tcutuua cannot com¬ 
pare in point of numliers with tliose met witli in 
the Scamlinavian sources. The.se Northern deities, 
moreover, are associated with mythology rather 
than with the cultus. The Eddas speak of two 
dill’erent classe.s of deities — the Asas and the 
Vmis. We are told in a certain saga that these 
two groups were once at war, but ended their 
mutual hostility by a treaty, and thereafter 
became merged in one (Ynglingn Snga, cap. 4 ; cf. 
Weinhold, Der Mythus vorn Wanenkrieg, Berlin, 
1890). Here we can also trace the growth of the 
Wodan-OCin cult, and its eventual triumph over 
the Norse cult of Erey. In the North, accordingly, 
the more outstanding figures among the Vans were 
al.so objects of worship, 

(a) hrey, Njor'K, ana Freyja. — At their head was 
Frey, whose principal sphere of worship was in the 
fertile plains of Sweden, liis chief temple Iniing at 
Upsala. His cult found its way thence to Norway 
(Troudlijem), and was then carried to Iceland by 
Norwegian colonists. The name Fre.y means 
simply ‘the lord.’ He was regarded os the god 
of the fertility of the soil, and thus also as the 
dispenser of wealth and prosperity—the deity from 
whose hand came sunshine, rain, and favourable 
winds. In the Edda.s he is represented as travel¬ 
ling in a carriage drawn by a boar with bristles of 
gold. He posse.ssed a marvellous sword, able of 
itself to fight, and also the ship SkttSblaftriir, in 
which he travelled through the air. His father is 
Njorff; his sister is Freyja. NjorA is really the 
Norse form of the Nertiius found in Tacitus. If 
Nertiius was, as Tacitus says, ‘mother-earth’ 
{terra mater), Frey was her consort, and then, 
when the female Nerthus became in the North the 
male NjorA, the latter became the father of the 
older god Frey, and, like him, also the bestower of 
wealth—wealth, however, more in keeping with 
Norwegian conditions, i.e. as acquired by seafaring. 
In Norway, wherever Frey was worshipped, NjorC 
also was worshipped, and their names appear side 
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by side in the Nonve},dan form of oath. The 
female Nerthus, on the other hand, survived in 
Frey’s sister Freyja, whose name may have been 
derived from her brother’s. A Norse myth speaks 
of Ndatiin (‘ place of ships’) as the abode of Njorff, 
and says that his wife, Skafti, the daii'rhter of a 
f^ant, stays with him only three nij^hts in Ndatiin, 
while he spends nine nights with her in his 
mountain home. In Freyja, who appears only in 
the Norwego-Icelandic sources, are combined attri¬ 
butes of her brother and of Frigg. She was the 
goddess of fecundity and love. As a chthonic 
deity she has a share in the slain. She has the 
elf-like power of flying through the air in the form 
of a falcon, w'hile legend endows her also wdth a 
resplendent breast-ornament, the Brisinxfairuin 
(‘ the s{)arkling jewel ’). 

(6) Balder. —Of the other Norse deities the most 
prominent was Balder, whose name signifies ‘ light,’ 
‘the bright one.’ Nothing is known of a Bahler- 
cult, and what is told of him by Saxo Grammaticus 
and the Eddus consistsof mythical narratives which 
group themselves round the subject of his death, 
'riie Snorra Kdda says that he was noted for his 
lustrous apjiearance and his gentleness of nature. 
It is clear that, in the latest form of the myth, 
Haider has been endowed with certain attributes 
of (flirist. His death, according to Saxo, w’a.s due 
to Hotherus (llo’ttr), who for the occasion availeil 
himself of a magic sword ; the object of the con¬ 
flict was the w'inning of the beautiful Nanna, who 
wnis the lady-love of Hotlierus and tow'hom Balder 
also had paid court (Hist. Dan. i. 110). In the 
Edda, on the other hand, Nanna is Balder’s w'ife, 
and Balder is the favourite of the god.s, wdio were 
forewarned of his doom by evil dreams. llis 
mother Frigg, accordingly, made all animate and 
inanimate things take an oatli that they Avould 
not injure Balder, and only tlie mistletoe remained 
unsw’orn. In this form of tlie myth, however, it 
is not Hoffr, but Loki, who perpetrates the deed, 
HoCr being a blind Asa who acts merely a,s the 
instrument of Loki. Thus, when the cast 

stones and other missiles at Balder, as they were 
wmnt to do in [day, Loki thrusts the mistletoe 
bougli into Ho?fr .s hand and so instigates the throw 
which kills Balder (Snorra Edda, i. 17211.). In 
both forms of the myth Balder was avenged by a 
brother, W'honi (VSin begot for the purj»ose; tliis 
brother aj)pears in Saxo as Bous, and in the Edda 
as Vali, of whom the Volu.spd says that he will 
share the sovereignty in the new w orld. Accord¬ 
ing to the Norse saga. Balder had a son nanusl 
Forseti (‘])resident’), who w'as the best of all 
judges, and is j)robably to be traced to the Frisian 
Fosite (cf. S. Bugge, Studien iiber d. Entstehung 
der nord. Gutter- u. Heldensngen, Munich, 1889; 
Frazer, GB', London, 1900, iii. 28611. ; F\ Kaufl- 
mann, Balder, Strassburg, 1902 ; Schiick, Studier 
i nordisk Litteratur- och lieligionshisloria, Stock¬ 
holm, 1904, ii. 1 tt'.). 

(c) Heimdallr. —Another of the Asas named in 
the Nor.se sources is lleirndallr, i.e. ‘ world-gleam,’ 

‘ he who shines over the world,’ the sentinel of the 
Asas on the border of the Divine world, and as 
such provided with the Cjallarkorn, on which he 
sounds a blast at the outbreak of the last great 
battle between the gods and the demonic powers. 
In his capacity of w’atchman he requires less sleep 
than a bird, and sees equally well by day and by 
night. His ears are so acute that he hears the 
grass growing on the earth, and the wool on the 
sheep’s back. According to a saga in the Fldda, he 
is the son of nine sisters, daugliters of the female 
sea-demon Kdn, and derives his enormous strength 
from earth-force, the ice-cold sea, and boar’s blood. 
Night after night ufion the foaming clifl' he 
wrestles with Loki for the possession of Freyja’s 


Brisingavien, and wre.sts from him the stolen 
jewel. 

(d) Minor and later deities: Ullr, Jlocvir, Vifiar, 
Bi'ugi. —(1) Still another ligure numbered amongst, 
the gods by the Snorra Kdda is Ullr, whom Saxo 
calls Ollerus, making him the vicegerent of Oi^in 
during the lattcr’.s ab.sence (i. l.'lOf.). Ullr is 
highly skilled in fishing and ski-running, and is 
conspicuous for his beauty of form. (2) 'I'he ligure 
of Iloenir, as reganls l)otii his name and his char¬ 
acter, is ditlicult to exjdain. In the .sagas he is 
often found in alliance with Oft'in and J.oki, the 
three being repeatedly a.ssoeiated in tales of ad¬ 
venture. So, too, the Volnspd represents them as 
having created the human race, hut here Iloenir 
never becomes prominent, lie (IHk a peculiar rdle 
in the legcml of the war with the f aruv. After 
the treaty of peace he wa.s given as a hostage to 
the latter, among.st whom he became Tiotorious for 
his mental incapacity, leaving everything in the 
hands of his fellow-lK)stage Miinir. 'The only 
quality in which he exetds is swiftness. {'.}) In the 
Eddas we rea<i also of ViiVar, the son of Dibn and 
the giantess GrW, as one of the gods, lie is the 
taciturn Asa, and bears a striking resemblance to 
Vali. Jake the latter, he is destined by birth to 
be an avenger. He avenges Ins father Uftin by 
thrusting liLs sword th)t)iigh the heart of the 
F'enris wadf, and wrenching apart the creature’s 
upper and under jaw's. lie shares with V’ali tin* 
sovereignty of the renewed world (Vuluspd, 58). 
(4) The late.st grouy) of Norse deities includti.s 
Bragi, w’ho wdth Of>in is the god of poetic art. 
He was really the skald Bragi, w ho lived in t he 
9th cent, ami was actcorded a phute among the 
einherjar. In Valholl he acts as Uft'in’s counsellor, 
and, w'ith other einlterjar, receives the kings who 
<lie in battle- As an Asa he becomes a .son of 
0'6'in. He was noted for his long beard, and, 
according to the later sagas, was tlie husband of 
1'5'un, who bestowed the gift of youth. 

(e) 7vo/a.- -A ]»eculiar position among the Norse 
deiti(^s i.s assigned to Loki. He is the Asa who 
sometimes succours, sometimes works injury ; he 
is sometimes an ally of O^fin .and 'J'hdr, and their 
comrade in travel, while, again, he seeks to ov<n'- 
reach and deceive them. His double character 
makes him a favourite theme of poetic legend, aiul 
he became the nueleus of mythical incideiils and 
Chri.sti.an stories about S.atan. l.oki is in reality 
evolved from tbe elitbonie elves, and in bi.s 
original form he still survives in Scandinavian 
Bujierstition as a domestic sjiirit. His chthonic 
character show's itself also in tlie hlood-eovenant 
which he makes with 0?hn, while his elfish nature 
is seen in ids power of assuming at will the form of 
a woman or an animal, in Ids artistic skill, his 
exterity in theft, ami his malicious cunning. His 
beautiful and gratadul apjiearance and his lame¬ 
ness are characteristics also found among ellish 
being.s. After the process of develojunent by 
which the elfish apjicllative loki (relafisl to liikn, 
‘to lock in,’ as holda to heJan, ‘to hide’) hud 
become personilied as Loki the Asa, the latter 
joins with Ofl'in and Iloenir in tlie creation of 
man; he w’anders with these gods in quest of 
adventures; he brings the apples of ICun to the 
giants, and in the form of an eagle takes them 
away again ; in the shape of a mare, after union 
with the stallion of the architect of Asgard, he 
gives birth to Ofiin’s eight-footed steed Sleijmir ; 
be cuts oil’Sif’s hair, and then brings hair of gold 
for her from the dwarfs ; he accompanies Thdr 
upon the expedition in which the latter recovered 
his hammer from the land of the giants, and also 
upon his journey to tJtgarCaloki. But Loki also 
brings about the death of lialder, and it was on 
tliis account that Norse poetry fastened upon him 
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the saga of the chainod monster, telling how he 
was fettered by the Asatf. Among the latter his 
wife is iSigyn, and their son Nurli. 

In coiiHequence of his destructive propensities, 
T^oki became the enemy of the gods, and thus also 
the giant who at the head of the demonic powers 
has a share in bringing about the dissolution of 
the gods and the world. In this, the latest, phase 
of the myth, his wife is the giantess AngrboiVa, 
‘the worlcer of calamity,’ while his children are 
the Mift’gar?^ serpent, tlie Fenris wolf, and tlol, the 
queen of the tinder Avorld (cf. A. Olrik, ‘Loke 
i nyere folkeoverlevering,’ in Danske Studier, v. 
[1908] 198 11., vi. [1909] 09 ff. ; Festsicrift til Fail- 
barg, 1911, p, 548 11'.; Celander, Lokus mytiska 
U7'sprung, Upsala, 1911). 

if) Fcttmle. deities. — In the Norse jioetic litera¬ 
ture, moreover, we find the names of numerous 
female beings, the gyfijur, but in most cases the 
name i.s all we learn of them. In addition to 
Freyia, the sister of Frey (sia; above), the Norse 
peo[)fes recognized (lefjon, who was at one time 
regarded as tlie goddess of the fruit-yielding earth, 
and was even worshipped as such (cf. A. tilrik, in 
Danske Studier, vii. [1910] 1 11.), and to whom the 
Danes ascribed the present jtosition of the Island 
of Zeahind. It’Vun tyjtilicd eternal youth, and was 
the guardian of the apjih's wliich i<ijuvenated the 
gods. Later tradition made her the wife of liragi. 
Female deities having spindal functions are found 
in (jlnA, the messenger of Frigg ; Saga, the goddess 
of wisdom, who in company with < )«^in drank 
wisdom from vessels of gold at S()kkvabekk ; 
Snotra, who imparts wisdom to women ; Sjofn, 
who unites lovers; Lofn, who acts as inter¬ 
mediary betweim gods and men ; Illfn, prot<‘Ctress 
in times of danger ; Syn, custodian of domestic 
peace ; and Vor, guardian of oaths and treaties. 

LlTRRATiJitK.—J. Grimm, Deutsche Mj/thnf.* i.. (iottinffen, 
187f>, p. 81 (T. ; E. H. Meyer, Genn. Afi/t/tiil., ficrlin, p. 
181 (T., (vIno Mythol.d. Germauen, BtrusHlmrt.;, l!»03, ]>. 2S.'< fT.; 
E. Mog-k, Gena. M}/thal.,i\i Vsiu\ n Grvfai il. (Genn. 

StriiHHhurir, 1898, iii. 812 (T.; W. Goltlier, Ilandh. d. genn. 
3fj/dK)t, Leipzig, ISOf),!). 192 ff. ; Chantepie de la Saus'saye, 
The. Iteligion of the Teutons, Hoston and London, 1902. p. 
221 IT. ; R. M. Meyer, Altgenn. lieUgUmsgesch., I,cipzi". isno, 
p. KSHff. ; L. Uliland, ‘Odin,’ in vol. Vi. of'.S’cAnyO'n, Stntlfrart, 
18«8, p. 120 fT. ; Th. Wiseii, Oden oeJt Loke, .Stockholin, isTIt; 
H. Petersen. Orn Nordhoernes GadedyrkeJse og <Tndetro i 
riedrnold, ( 'oixMiliaK-en, 1876; R. Much, l)er german. Him- 
melsiiott, 11 ill If, 1898. MoCJK. 

GODS, DRESS OF. — See Dress, voI. v. p. CO. 

GODAVARI (Skr. godfivari, ‘granting water 
or kine ’; l)ut the name is more prohal)ly a San- 
skritized form of the original Dravidifin name 
Goda [Telngu go'lci], ‘limit,’ ‘boundary,’ in tlie 
sense that it dividtsl two regions of tiie Dakkhin). 
--The great river of the central jiart of India, 
rising near Nasik [q.v.), tJience flowing E., and 
forming the Vmundary between tlie British District 
of Ahmadnagar and the Dominions of the Nizam 
of llaidarjihad ; thence through part of the latter 
territory, and finally falling into the Bay of Bengal 
in two branc.hes—the Fi. or (bintami Godavari, and 
the W. or Vasista. Its total length is 898 miles. 
The Godavari ranks high among the twelve sacred 
rivers of India, its chief rivals being tlie Ganges 
and the Narbada. It is associated with the story 
of the wanderings of Rama, who is sjiid to have 
lived for a long time at a jdace called Fafichavati, 
which is by some identified with Nasik, but was 
probably lower down the course of the river. The 
chief sanctity attacdies to the E. or Gautami branch, 
ba.sed on the legend that it was revealed by Kama 
to the fsi Gautama. Another story tells’ that it 
flows from tlie same source as the Gange.s. and this 
connexion is shown by its name, Vj'ddha.-gahgd, 
‘old lady Ganges.’ livery part of its course is 


sacred, and bathing in its waters washes away the 
foulest sin. Every twelve years the great Pushkara 
bathing-festival is held on its banks. One of the 
chief holy rdaces is Trjrnbak (Skr. Tryambaka, 
‘three-eyed,^ a title of Siva), which contains one 
of the great lihgas of India. This is the reputed, 
but not the real, source. Here a place is shown 
under the name of Gaumukh, ‘cow’s mouth,’ 
where the water drips from a lofty dill' through a 
stone cow’s month, wdiich the attendant j)riest 
decorates with leaves and flowers. Here the god 
is paraded in a litter every Monday ; and every 
twelfth year, wlien the sun enters the sign of Leo, 
a great oathing-festival is held, the reputation of 
wliieh is so great that the word godavnrl is (Com¬ 
monly used in Giijariit to express the number 
twelve {BG viii. 649 fl'.). Nasik, close by, is held 
to he one of the sacred places of India. Lower 
down the course of tlie river comes Bhaclrfiehalam 
CSliY. bhadra-arkala, ‘ lovely hill’), also known as 
Kamatirtlia, the sacred ford whenc Rama is said 
to have crossed the river. It contains a famous 
temple dedicated to the god, wlii(di is a place of 
pilgrimage. A.s the river njiproaches the .sea, the 
chief holy places are Rajahmundry (Telngu lid- 
javKihendravaranui), which takes its name from 
the king Maheiidradeva of the Orissa dynasty, ami 
the village of Kotipali on the left hank of the K. 
mouth of (lie river. 

Litkkaturf,. — 7(7/ xii. f]$)n8| 297 (T. ; Madras Manunl o/ 
Adiirinisfration, 1898, iii. 812 ; Syrd Hossaiii Bilgr.Hiiu and 
C. Willinott, Historical, and Dcscriplice. Sketch nj U.U. the 
Nizam's Dominions, !i(»mhay, 1888, i. 7 IT. ; F. R. HemiMp;way, 
Godavari GazeMe.e.r, 1907, i. 4 ff. \V. CUOOICJ':. 

GODDESS. —See Goi), De/E Matrks, Femat.k 
PkINLII’LE. 

GOETHE. — I. Life. — (ioetbe w'as born at 
Frankfort - on - the - Main on 2Stli August 1749. 
'riie place \va.s good and tlie 1 ime was great. I'or 
his was th<^ generation of Herder, Voss, Biirger, 
and Schiller — a generation sueceiMling that of 
Klopstock, Wieland, Winekelmann, Kant, and 
Lessing. Hi.s father was a man of firm will and 
.B(!riou3 pnrjiose; his mother a woman of \vann, 
noble, and imaginative nature, lie was traimnl 
in law studies at the University of Leijtzig, though 
his likings all the while w'ere for jioetry and classi¬ 
cal anticjuity. Later, Ik; pursued his law' studies at 
tlie IJiiiversily of Strassburg. Here, at the age of 
21, he met the gifted and unfortunate J..enz ; also 
the clear-headed Leise and the strangely dreaming 
Jung-Stillung ; and, most importani of all, Herder, 
who, amid much interchange of thought, intro- 
du(;ed him to the beauties of Shakespeare, and 
read with him certain other English works (1779- 
1771). Significant of Goethe’s intellectual develon- 
nient is his writing to Salzinanii in 1771 : ‘ My 
nisns forw'ard.s Is .so strong that I can seldom 
comjiel myself to take breath and look backwards.’ 
From Strassburg he returned for a short time to 
Frankfort, whence he went to Wetzlar. It wa.s 
while pra(;ti.sing at lawyer-work, whi(;h he greatly 
di.sliked, that his Gotz was produced, and met with 
the most enthusiastic firaise. 

In 1775, (Toothe w'ent to Weimar, by invitation 
of the Duke Charles Augustus, and there began 
those years of active service that ran on till 1786. 
To his friend Merck he w'rote : ‘We are pilaying 
the devil here ; we hold together, the Duke and I, 
and go our own way.’ The Duke’.s doings were 
boisterous enough, and Goethe did not fail to share 
them. Wieland soon became the fast friend of 
Goethe. For years the latter was now actively 
engaged in State duties, having been promoted to 
the work of the Privy Council, ttirough the Duke’s 
favour. His influence upon the Duke was l>ene- 
ficial. Of Goethe’s relations with women, such a# 
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his romance, earlier, with Lotte, and his Weimar 
relations with Frau von Stein, there is neither 
space nor call to speak here, as we are concerned 
with his life mainly in its intellectual develop¬ 
ments. Amid multiplying cares and distractions, 
Goethe maintained his interest in literary activities 
and plastic art; his ollicial duties deepened his 
studies in science. Then came the years 1786- 

1788, wherein his life was made up of Italian so¬ 
journing, of which more will he said later. 

After an absence of nearly two years in Italy, 
Goethe returned, and soon afterwards married a 
hnriiLle but winsome maiden, named Christiane 
Sophie Vulpius, in whose love he was haj)py. The 
years 1794-1805 were marked by the truly beauti¬ 
ful, and extremely striking, friendship of Goethe 
with Schiller, h'or the men were opposites, and 
did not readily draw to each other. Each was at 
first adversely critical of the other’s work. In 

1789, Schiller wrote that it would make liiiu un¬ 
happy to be much with Goethe, who seemed ego¬ 
istic; ; and for live years tlieir friendship saw no 
advance. liut, once an intciresting start was 
gained, it remained faithful and fruitful to the 
end. Their despicable detractors they scourged 
in the A'evien, whicli varied very much in tlieir 
quality. Goedhe wrote to Schiller that their first 
cordial intercourse had been an epoch in liis life; 
Schiller wrote of Goethe to the Countess Schim- 
melmani), in 1800, that ‘ there are in his nature a 
lofty integrity and truth, together with the liighest 
earnestness on behalf of what is right and good.’ 
Their correspondence sliows liow each was the 
(;ompl(Mnent of the other, and how eacli reinforced 
the other. When their union of hearts was broken 
by Schiller’s death in Mny, 1805, it was an irrepar¬ 
able loss to Goethe, and his grief was great. A 
time of political troubles and distresses followed, 
until the peace that was concluded between France 
and Prussia in July 1807. Goethe’s activities con¬ 
tinued—offi(;iaI, literary, scientific, artistic. Years 
of revived life pas.sed, but at length, in 1823, he 
had a serious ill miss, witli slow recovery. Once 
recovered, however, he spent the years 1824-1830 
in ceaseless activities, hut 1830 was saddened by 
the death of his son, August. In 1831, however, 
his marvellous literary industry was proceeding. 
When he had put the finishing touches to Faust, 
he said to EcKermann that lie considered the rest 
of his life a free gift. In the following year (22nd 
March 1832) he gently passed away. 11 is dust was 
laid beside that of Schiller—in death not divided. 

2 . Works and characteristics.—With Goethe’s 
relations to religion and ethic.s we are hero con¬ 
cerned in a particular manner, without in anyway 
overlooking literary a.spect.s. It may be remarked 
tliat his religion took the pantheistic form of a 
world-spirit unfolding itself into the whole and 
various forms of life and being. But the most 
characteristic thing in his pantheism is its sense of 
the cohesiveness of Nature-its universal unity. 
Nature i.s to him self-renewing, self-multiplying, 
self-loving, and self-revealing—a unity conerent, 
and glowingly conscious of itself. Flis grasp of 
Nature proceeds from no casual mechanism, but 
from a unity, revealing itself in manifold ways. 
Anything like a machine-like conception wa.s 
entirely foreign to his point of view. Nature wa.s 
to him an inlinite ocean, restle.s.s and heaving, or a 
boundless tide of ceaseless, glowing life. He Avould 
have none of the skilled analyses sought to be im¬ 
posed on what was to him the all-and-ever-living, 
exempt from application of mechanical and mathe¬ 
matical categories. Nature was to him God, and 
God Nature ; man was a monad living in this God- 
Nature, enioying it to the full, however many 
might be tlie metamorplioses through which he 
should be called to pass, lu the spirit of man 


Goethe found the same unity which for him marked 
the world of Nature. In these two worlds—the 
Nature-world and the Spirit-world—the Divine 
was for him the source of all harmony, pantheistic 
as the foundation of such a union might be. Faust’s 
development is an instructive illustration. Goetlie 
represents Faust as yearning for an inner compre¬ 
hension of the secrets of Nature ; he shows him as 
longing for a sense of oneness with her life, such 
that the intellectual and the sensuous spheres alike 
shall be transcended ; he depicts him as demanding 
to be set above the limitations of human nature, 
and to share, though still as man, the inmost life 
of Nature. To Goethe the whole vesture of man’s 
thought was but a parable or likene8.s of the eternal 
infinity of Nature—that unp.ndlichc Natur at whose 
breasts all tilings are nourislied. 

The philosopliic thought which underlay Goethe’s 
Nature outbursts was that of omllesH tiaiisforma- 
tions of eternal substance in a universal activity, 
for tlie sjiell of the Spinozan ethics never ei;ased for 
him. But his Nature-contemplation was touched 
to joyous strength by Leibnizian optimism. In his 
iiufomitable study of Nature as one whole, he was 
led to anticipate organi(> unity, and to reject every¬ 
thing of the nature of final discrepanev or per feet 
i.solation. His evolutionary instincts led him, in 
his studies of organic Nature, to lay fundamental 
stress on the type. Indeed, his aim was precisely 
for final unity, and lie expressly said that the har¬ 
mony of the whole makes every creature what it is. 

lu the literary work of Goethe, the creative and 
the critical functions were conioined in a conspicu¬ 
ous manner, even if we shoulu be obliged to hold 
that his creative spirit sutl’ered in its results from 
the cliill reflectiveness of the critical mind—from 
the prevalence of philosophic thought over the 
pa.ssional springs of nature. He distinctly recog¬ 
nized that there is a destructive criticism, and also 
a criticism creative or constructive; and he took 
the juiet’s aim, and the measure of its fulfilment, 
to he the supreme t(;sts iu crifici.sm. His was the 
well-known and felicitous summarizing of criticism 
in the formula im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen resolut 
zu Ic.hc.n —‘ to live resolutely in the Whole, the 
Good, the Beautiful.’ Great as was Goethe’s 
literary achievement, it must not for an instant be 
supposed that he reached the highest level of excel¬ 
lence in all the various kinds of work which he 
attempted, for that was by no means the case. 
Everywhere in his work there is high literary dis¬ 
tinction, hut not always, or perhaps anywhere, 
supreme excellence. ’I’lie real ground of the pro¬ 
found iinpres.sioii which he made as a literary 
figure we shall see later. Meantime, we take 
critical account of many of his more important 
literary efforts. His (jotz von Bei'lichingen, a 
juvenile hut captivating drama, attracted the 
attention of Scott, and wa.s not without influence 
on Iwinhoe. It sets before us tlie ideal of freedom, 
in rude and natural forms of active and heroic will, 
battling against circumstance, and asserting its 
indejiendence, under a native sense of justice. A 
like cry for freeiiom—the freedom of the artist.— 
marks Goethe’s Prometheus, whicli contains pas¬ 
sages of living interest. 

Of Goethe’s superb power as a writer of ballads, 
instances are seen in his ‘ Bride of Corinth’ (Die 
Braut von Korinth), ‘The Erl-King’ (Der Erl- 
konig), and ‘ The God and the Ibiyadere ’ (DerGott 
und die Bajadcre), which witness to his wide- 
reaching insight and subtle cliarm of expression, 
and abound in elements of beauty and mystery. 

Goetlie’s sojourn in Italy, passed in rapt con¬ 
templation of Art and Nature, developed in him 
the spectatorial attitude rather than that of practi¬ 
cal activity. This attitude, with its own ethical 
conception of the world, is reflected in his exquisite 
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drama Iphigenie, hia refined play Torquato Tasso 
—neither of which, however, proceeded from a 
Sliakespeare—and in his serious work, Wilfi^lm 
Me.isttr. Of the last we shall presently speak, but 
meantime remark of his Tasso that he found it 
liard to complete this line and penetrative piece of 
work. But lie said to Eckermann that the play 
was bone of iiis bone and flesh of his flesh. The 
Tasso of the drama, it should be said, is in certain 
respects not at all like the Tasso of historic fame. 
In the same way, Goethe’s Egmont difl’ers in many 
respects from the Egmont of history, and is ruined 
by his inability to read hostility where it exists. 
Inhere is soinetiiing not quite admirable in Goethe’s 
treating a noble figure of history, not only without 
any idealizing, but with positive reduction of moral 
stature. Eor all that, there are many fine things 
in the work. His Iphigenia, already mentioned, 
is a figure admirable and pathetic, drawn by 
Goethe’s Hellenism with c.haracteristically Greek 
reserve. Not less delicately drawn are the figures 
in his Hermann und Dorothea, which, while truly 
individual, are significant of the typical. Redohmt 
of the Greek spirit they may be, out they remain 
genuinely German. Artistically, the piece is 
])crfect. 

Goethe’s ethical attitude, to which reference 
has already beeti made, is a rather dillieiilt flubj(*ct, 
as is seen in his resolving morality into systema¬ 
tized self-expression and self-realization, even in 
I he case of the self-development of Faust, wherein 
are incidents not easily brought within the ethical 
sphere. But Goethe’s own moments of aggressive 
paganism are not to be forgotten, and they cast a 
signilicant light on his rather absurd imj)atience 
with what ho regarded as Christianity’s ascetic 
chastisement of the senses. This is not to over¬ 
look the fact that he felt the force of Kant’s 
thought with resj»ect to practical problems of 
ethics. It was in one of his later stages that he 
took Christianity to be a religion inculcating 
reverence in three kinds—for wliat is above us, 
for what is below us, and for equals—and this 
Neo-Christianism, if it may l>e so termed, consisted 
in the fusion of these three elements. 

The artistic view of life finds expression in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, which has no lack of 
wealth of life and thought, though wanting in art¬ 
istic finality. Culture, or Hildung, sums up bis aim, 
and the work has been aptly styled an Odyssey of 
culture. The world is for him harmonized in cul¬ 
tured Hoiuety. In spite of ethical and artistic 
drawbacks not difficult to find, many have been 
able to learn much from it. It presents the world 
as a ' vast quarry’ of materials, which it is for us 
to reduce to an ideal form in virtue of the creative 
power within us. Thus a vague and formless 
idealism will be supplanted, under life’s disciplin¬ 
ary processes, by definite and well-chosen activity. 
It IS as a philosophical realist that Goethe so speaks, 
his own happiness being, in some sort, a religion 
to him. But the work insists that man shall 
develop his sentient and perceiitive powers, no Ies.s 
th.'in his powers of moral culture, in order to the 
harmonious working of all the powers of his 
nature. All these teachings, as to the wisdom 
and strength of life, are set forth in a manner as 
far as possible removed from didactic or moralistic 
presentations, in the rich and varied guise, indeed, 
of animated description and thrilling romance. 
This is not to say, however, that the work is not 
dull and prosaic enough in places. 

In ‘The Suflerings of Young Werther’ (Die 
Leiden des jungen Werthers), Goethe gave utter¬ 
ance to that reaction against the domination of 
the understanding which marked the 18th century. 
He made the work expressive of the hiph sensi¬ 
bility, and the feeling for Nature, which were 


being in new ways developed. But his Werthei 
was too given over to the sway of sensibility to 
have it, as in Goethe himself, controlled and regu¬ 
lated by reflective reason. Hence the work has 
little healthiness of tone, and is infected with the 
malady of the aj^e—the excessive sentimentalism 
of the closing 18tli century. 

Goethe’s ‘ Elective Affinities’(Dte Wahlverwandt- 
sc.haften) is a fine prose work, telling of the tragic 
significance of the relations which he calls ‘ elec¬ 
tive affinities,’ under given circumstances. The 
book is marked by great feeling, high imagination, 
and deep knowledge of man and the world. 

As in Wilhelm Meister, so in the ‘ Poetry and 
Truth ’ (Dichtung und Wahrheit), the culture idea 
is emphasized. 'I’lie work is an autobiographic 
recoru of somewhat unusual and informal char¬ 
acter, but it presents, in light and graceful style, 
more than personal experiences of his early life ; it 
even reflects the national currents of thought and 
feeling. Friend as Goethe was of world-literature, 
he here complains that national subjects had jirac- 
tically no treatment from the friends of his early 
days. It contains, too, in a noteworthy way, his 
scorn of the * melam;holy, atheistical tM'ilight,’ 
wherein Nature is viewed as mere eternal and 
unaided movement of matter. 

On the development of Faust we have already 
touched, but it remains to remark that Faust, as a 
work, is unique and incommensurable. It may be 
said to be plnlosophie for the way in which it em- 
botlies criticisms of life. 'I'he [tower and prestige of 
Goethe as a critic of life are extraordinarily great. 
In Germany itself Faust has been styled a world- 
epic, or Welt^epos, because of its vast range and 
wondrous universality. Great, however, as it is, 
it is scarcely to be taken a.s the most characteristic 
jtroduct of Goethe’s genius, so inarkeil by factual 
tendency and breadth, as of an inductive [thilo- 
so[»her. But even in this work, knowledge of a 
true sort is to come, in its author’s view, through 
direct, living, and wondering contern[)lation of 
Nature—looking ‘ into her breast as into the 
bo.som of a friend ’—and not through dry thinking 
or analysis. To know life in its (joncrete variety, 
[>ressure, and fullness is to be able to a]q)reciate 
Faust. Here Goethe’s religion is ‘ the religion of 
the deed,’ winch, in his pagan moods, he elsewhere 
describes as a kind of religion of healthy-minded- 
ne.ss, if that may be so termed whic.li consists in 
sheer absorption in the world and its joys. But 
his religious attacliments are characteristically 
vague. In an advanced part of Faust we find tlie 
‘ religion of tlie deed ’ reappear, when it is an¬ 
nounced that we have power to redeem ‘ him wlio 
lalwurs ceaselessly striving.’ It is to be noted 
that in Faust the problem of evil was what 
engrossed Goethe—wliether to be regarded as an 
essential element of the iiniverse or as a merely 
negative thing, a transient appearance to be over- 
assed. The attitude of Faust is that two souls 
well within his breast, the one fain to separate 
itself from the other. Should evil be destined to 
be overcome, Goethe would take Faust to represent 
the triumphant process. This is where the ethical 
worth of Fasxst is to be found, in its manner of 
typifying or embodying the modern spirit or tend¬ 
ency : in F'auat is set forth the essential man— 
bold in aspiration, all-consuming in desire, hopeless 
in fallen condition, and exultant in ultimate salva¬ 
tion—so as to foreshadow the destiny of the human 
race. He expressly aspires to take up into himself 
what is ptirtioned among the whole of humanity. 
The whole drama has profound symbolic signifi¬ 
cance. In its course the claims of the individual 
and the social spirit will mayhap be harmonized in 
an ideal of practical culture. Its basal thought is 
tliat evil is not a positive power, but merely some 
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thing negative—an interpretation of moral evil, it 
must be said, of too optimistic a character, and one 
which is not quite clearly and satisfactorily wrought 
out, 80 far as the Lduterung (the purihcation or 
rectification) of Faust’s character and development 
is concerned. The progress ia wanting in inward¬ 
ness of character. It is in the Second I’art of Faust 
—often partially misconceived and greatly under¬ 
valued—that we see the triumph of humanity in 
Faust, mounting the heavens after hia soaring 
ideal. The Second Part lacks, of course, the pas¬ 
sion of the First; its erudite air ia more felt; its 
philosophic intent and prolonged manijmlation are 
more evident; its thought ia leas sapid and spon¬ 
taneous ; but, in spite of these and other defects, 
it has abundant genius, and does not fail to prove 
itself the completion of the First, as the present 
writer has elsewhere shown (‘ The Pliilosophy of 
Faust,’ in Essays Literary and Philosophical). 
(Joetbe has contrived to introduce geology, optics, 
and chemistry into Faust ; but such diuactic 
attempts to combine science with poetry must 
always remain hazardous, if only because science 
cares nothing for the individual, while individu¬ 
ality is of tlie essence of art. Faust has, at any 
rate, given the world a supreme, unforgettable 
lesson as to progressive development being the 
essential mode whereby such conaitioned beings as 
we are may hope to reach the ideal—the perfection 
of love. 

The famous Ztieignung, or dedication, now used 
as Introduction to Goethe’s poems, is of unsur¬ 
passed loveliness in German literature, impressing 
one, it has been said, as a lofty vestibule, w'ith the 
awe-inspiring grandeur of the temple to be entered. 
Its lovely message leads up to the self-revealing of 
the Divine form of poetic Truth, who gives him a 
veil, and tells him how to use it. 

Goethe’s ‘Italian Journey’ {Italidnische Jieise.) 
was worked up thirty years after the journey 
itself, from journals and letters belonging to that 
time. The book presents, in a most vivid form, 
the features of aeligdit and cliarm that mark 
Italian travel ; but it is even more interesting 
for its psychic experiences and revelations. On 
6th September 1787 we find Goetlie writing from 
Rome ; 

‘ So much is cert ain ; the old artists had as prreat a knowledge 
of Nature, and as certain a notion {l>«gri£) of what can he 
represented, as Homer had.’ And, further; ‘These hi>{h works 
of Art have been, at ttie same time, supreme works of Nature, 
produced by men according to true and natural laws; all that 
IS arbitrary or iinaginury falls away ; here is necessity, here Is 
God' (Hal. Reite, ed. DunUer, Berlin, 1877, p. 39(1). 

The way to perfect Art, in form and content, 
seems to have lain for Goetlie through looking 
into the deeps of Nature and Man. He held that in 
Art and Poesy personality is everything, and that 
the artist, to create something fit and capable, must 
he himself fit and capable. The comprehensive 
character of Goethe’s interests and powers of 
observation needs no mention, hut his strange 
limitations are not always clearly known and 
understood. His intense dislike of Byzantine and 
Gothic architecture ; his huge indifi'erence to the 
early art of Italy ; hia lack of interest in Mediieval 
and Christian Rome ; his aupnmie neglect of his¬ 
torical associations, as outside the realm of An- 
schauung, or intuition—all, in diverse ways, mark 
limitations due to a sense of form whicli kept from 
him the power of appreciation. Greek sculpture, 
Renaissance painting, architectural Rome—these 
were things tliat caught up, in significant fashion, 
his sense of artistic form. The Classicism to be 
found in Goethe was, it seems warrantable to say, 
more the result of this Italian journey and his 
study of antique Art than of direct contact with 
the ancient Classical Literatures. It is not meant, 
in saying this, that his Hellenism had in it any¬ 


thing of the nature of a literary pose. The chief 
result of his Italian sojourning on Goethe’s work 
WHS the plastic quality imparted to it. M’heii he 
says that Art and Nature are only one, that is 
because Art is for him the highest manifestation 
of the working of Nature, (ioethe’s world is the 
world of tlie eye. His evolutionary instincts led 
him to view the single specimen in its relation to 
the organic whole. We find liirn writing to Herder 
from Naples on 17tb May 1787, that the Urpflanze 
—or grand type of all plants—is the most marvel¬ 
lous thing in the world, ‘ which Nature herself 
might envy me’ {Hal. licisc, :K)8). 

'File ‘ West - Eastern Divan’ (West • ostlicher 
Divan) is concerned with the life of the East, 
and is not now to he dwelt upon ; it must sufiice to 
say that the work was largely a fruit of his study 
of the Persian poets, and is rich in its own varied 
metres, and wise, heantiful poems. It proved a 
well of inspiration to Ruckert, I’laten, and oilier 
poets. 

3 . Influence.—We cannot now pursue the study 
of Goethe’s works further, hut must he content to 
appraise his genius, work, and cliaracter in more 
general and comprehensive terms. 'I'lie vitalit}' of 
his idea.s is very striking ; the range of his activi¬ 
ties was <;ertainly extraordinary. Activity was 
to him life. The great juinciple of activity was 
woven into his philosophical conception of the 
universe. For he raiseu liimself to contemplate 
the whole range and scope of man’s existence, and 
pierced by his insight to the central core of reality, 
riius he came to fashion the Weltanschauung 
which was his own (see the present writers 
‘ Goethe as Philosopher,’ in Literary Essays). 
Sane and discerning as a literary critic, pre¬ 
eminent in genius and gifts as romancer, drama¬ 
tist, and lyrical poet, lioetiie yet did not escape 
originality in science, and in the criticism of Art. 
Emerson quaintly said of him that ‘ the old 
Eternal (ienitis wlio built the world has confided 
himself more to t his man than to any other * 
(Works, vol. i., London, 181)1), ‘Goethe, or The 
Writer’). It seems to he just in the totality of 
his achievement that Goethe’s power and fuAcina- 
tion lie ; his career embodied a deeper synthesis 
of life—more of his own ideal of life in the Whole, 
the Good, and the Beautiful—than men had before 
seen ; and all this, in spite of those limitations, 
Hhortcomings, mistakes, futilities, and pessimisms, 
which are, even in his case, not at all to he denied. 
Striking as is the intluonce of Goetlie on the whole 
German nation, he exerts an influence hardly less 
strong on the cultivated classes of Britain ami 
America. Still, his aims were too intellectual- 
ized ; and his striving was really too restless. 
He thinks restless activity proves the man— 
nur rastlos hethntiat sich der Mann. One might 
almost apply to nim what Marmontel said of 
Voltaire, tiiat repose was unknown to him. Not 
even the calming power of Spinozism greatly 
helped him here. His will was not sufficiently 
invigorated by moral aflections. He also lacked 
spiritualized unity of conception. But, in the 
sphere of intellect, he towers sublime, witli amaz¬ 
ing vigour and persistency in his intellectual per¬ 
formances. His ideal is reine Men.'ichlichkcit, or 
humanity purified of every hampering element. 
In his latest years, at any rate, he cherished a 
belief in immortality ; and it seems in some ways 
rather a fine thing tliat he declared the weightiest 
ground for that belief to he the fact that we cannot 
do without it. 

Litsraturk.—T he following selected list may be consulted : 
J. L.inds^, Literary Ettays, ^klinb. 1912, also Kntayt, Liter¬ 
ary and Philosophical, do. 1896 ; E. Dowden, New Studies in 
Literature, Lond. 1895 ; J. R. Seeley, Goethe, reviewed a/ler 
Sixty Years, do. 1894 ; J. Gostwick, German Culture and 
Christianity, 1770-1880, do. 1882 ; A. H. Japp, German Life 
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omi Literature, do. 1880 ; H. Dilntzer, Li/e of Goethe, Eng, 
tr., New York, 1884 ; H. H. Boyesen, Goethe and Schiller, do. 
1879: R. H. Hutton, Essays, Theological and Literary^ 
Lond. 1877; K. Fischer, Goethe's Faust \ Stuttgart, 1893; 
J. Minor, Goethe’s Faust, do. 1001. 

Jamks Lind.say. 

GOKARN (Skr. gokarna, ‘conv’b ear’).— A 
fainouH p]a(;e of oilprirnage on the VV. coaet of 
India, in tlie N. Kanara District of the Boinhay 
Presidency ; lat. 14“ 32' N., long. 74* 19' E. The 
name is baaed on a legend that Brahma produced 
four sages to carry on the work of creation, wl>ich 
they refused to undertake. Ho tlien formed Siva 
fiorii his forehead. Siva hesitated to create the 
universe until he could devise niea.surea to render 
it imperishable. So he dived into the ocean and 
remained for many ages in meditation. Brahma, 
weary of the delay, moulded the earth and tilled 
it with life. Wlien Siva heard of tliis creation, he 
was wrotii, and, rising through the water, struck 
the land. He atternnted to force his way through 
it with his trident, when the earth-godde.s.s, taking 
the form of a cow, begged the angry god, instead 
of destroyjng lier, to rise to the surface through 
her ear. Siva accordingly passed through her ear, 
and rose on the (lokarn beacli, where a cave, 
known as the Rudrayoni, or ‘ Kudra’s passage,’ 
marks the spot. A story of the same type tell.s 
how the hero ParaAurama, ‘ Itama with the axe,’ 
by severe jxmances and propitiation of Vanina the 
sea-god and Bhumi Devi the earth-goddes-s, was 
allowed to claim as his own a.s much land as could 
be covered by his axe when flung from (lokarn, 
which wa.s then the Land’s End, into the southern 
ocean. 'I'hus was created (Jio land of Kerala, 
reaching from Gokarn to (^ajie Comorin, which 
now stands at the S. of the I’enin.sula. I'liese 
legends seem to embody a tradition of land eleva¬ 
tion in pre-historic times, which is confirmed by 
modern geological researches {Manual of Travan- 
core, 1906, i. 21211'.). 

^ The cliief temple at (Uokarn i.s that dedicated to 
Siva under the title of Mahabalesvara, ‘ the very 
powerful Lord,’ built of granite in the T)ravi<lian 
style. It contains the famous liiiga known as 
Atma, or ‘ self,’ which, in his wrath at the creation 
of the world by Brahma, Siva created out of his 
own es-sence, and long wore round hia neck. There 
are also numerous shrines named after various 
gods and saints who visited the place and performed 
austerities here, including Brahmft, Visnu, Siva, 
the rsi Agastya, Kama, and Havana. The place 
is visited by hosts of pilgrims and religious mendi¬ 
cants, as well as by tho.se who bring the bones and 
ashes of deceased relatives, which they consign to 
the waters, believing that this ensures for them 
eternal felicity. Bathing here cleanses from all sin, 
oven that of murdering a Bnlliman. The mention 
of the place by Kftlidllsa carries back its sanctity 
to the beginning of the 7th cent. A.i). [1908] 

17). It is also mentioned in the Mahdhhdrata 
and Rdvuiyana (J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts’^, 
1873, iv. 285 ; K. T. II. CJriflith, The RAmdyan of 
Vdlmiki, 1895, j). 54), the .sacred books declaring 
that he who spends three nights here and worships 
Siva gains as much merit as if he performed 
the horse-sacrifice; wdiile he who remains twelve 
nights becomes pure in heart. Dr. John Fryer, 
one of the early travellers to India, visited Gokarn 
in 1676, and has left an interesting account of the 
place. 

Litbhaturk.— vol. xv. pt. i. p. 28Sft. ; J. Fryer, A New 
Account of E. India and Persia, London, ]098, p. l.'iSlT., ed. 
1912 (Hakluyt Society), ii. 80£f. YV. CkoOKE. 

GOKUL (Skr. gokula, *a herd of kine,’ ‘a cow¬ 
house’).—A sacred town and idace of pilgrimage 
situated on the left bank of tlie river Juninii, in 
the Muttra (Mathura) District of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh ; lat. 27" 26' N., long. 


77* 46' E. ; sacred as the scene of many legends 
connected with Kri^na. It is in reality onljy the 
waterside suburb of Mahaban {q.v.); and all the 
traditional sites of Krsna’s adventures which the 
Purdnas fix at Gokul are also shown at Maliilban, 
which is the idace alluded to whenever Gokul is 
mentioned in Skr. literature. But, as it retains its 
ancient name, this suburb is considered much more 
sacred than tlie original town. It is specially 
important as the headquarters of the Vallabhft- 
charya or (iokula.stba (iosains, 

‘the Eincureans of the East, who are not ashamed to avow 
their belief that the ideal life consists rather in social enjoy¬ 
ment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is 
naturally destructive of all sclf-reatraint, even in matters where 
indiil),'ence is by common consent held criminal ; and the 
prolliijacy to which it has jfiven rise is so notorious that the late 
Maharaja of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital the 
ancient iina|;e of CJokul Chandrarna, for whiidi the sect enter¬ 
tained a special veneration. He further conceived such a 
prejudice acainst Vai^navas in ifeneral, that all his subjects 
were compelled, before they appeared jn his presence, to mark 
their forehead with the three horizontal lines that indicate a 
votary of J^iva. The scandalous practices of tlu- (iosains and 
the unnatural suliserviency of the people in ministering to tlieir 
^ratilication received a crushing expnsi> in a caiLse ciilt-bre for 
libel tried before the Supreme Court of Hombay in 18(il ’ (drowse, 
p. 284). 

LiTKiiATiniB.—F. S. Grow.se, Mathura, a District Memoir^, 
Allahabad, 1888, p. 282IT. ; ./AST \li. ;n;'.IT. ; A. Fiihrer, 
Monumental Antiquities and Inscriptiuns of the North-west 
Proriiices and Otulh, do. 1891, p. 101. H'or the practices of ths 
Vallahlnachfirya Oosuins, see f K.irsandas MfiljiJ Hist, of the 
Sect of the Mahdrdjas or \'allabh(icli(iri/nsin U'. India, I.ondon, 
18G.'), Iteport of the Muhnraj Lihrl (.'ase, and of the Bhattia 
Conspiracy Case connected with it, Bombay, 1802. 

W. Crooke. 

GOLDEN AGE.— See Ages of the World, 
Fall (Ethnic), 

GOLDEN RULE.—The (johlen Rule, as it is 
often called, i« found in two ditl’erent connexions, 
aiul in slightly dillering forms, in Mt7'‘'^aml Lk (Vk 
In Mt. it occurs in the Sermon on the Mount in the 
form : 

‘ All thlnjfs therefore whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do yo also unto them; for this is the law 
and the prophets.' 

In Lk. the saying run.s : 

‘ And as ye would that men should do unto you, do ye also to 
them likew ise.' 

While in Lk. the maxim ia found in immediate 
connexion with other sayings hearing on conduct 
towards our neighbours, in Mt. this is not equally 
the case; it follow,s on directions relating to 
instancy in prayer and on the promise that God 
will give good things to those tliat ask Him. It 
has, therefore, been argued that, while the saying 
formed part of the original Logia on which, in this 
portion of his (Jospel, the Evangelist is drawing, 
St. Matthew must nave wrongly inserted it in this 
particular connexion ; and that it would more 
aiqirojiriately find a place among the nrecepta 
relating to our conduct to our neigliDour in 
530 - 40 ^ or should follow on vv.^- * and v." of the 7 th 
chapter. In the latter case it would seem, how¬ 
ever, that the intermediate verses and not the 
.saying it.self have been wrongly inserted. The 
argument that the saying has got into a Avrong 
place in Mt. is not very convincing ; the connexion 
between it and the immediately preceding verses is 
not really very forced or unnatural. The train of 
thought would seem to Vie that, as God gives good 
gifts to tho.se who a.sk Him, so we as Christians 
ought to render to others the sort of service, the 
good things, which we should wi.sh them to render 
to us. That this is the connexion of thought which 
the earlier translators recognized in the passage is 
made probable by the fact that most of the early 
Latin versions, though not the Vulgate itself, 
render: ‘ Whatever good things, therefore, you 
wish that others should do unto you, even such do 
unto them ; for this is the law and the prophets.’ 

We may observe that both St. Matthew and St. 
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Luke, tlu)\igh they differ aw to the precise (“ontext 
in which the words occur, equally regard them as 
a summary of the piinciples by which the conduct 
of Christians in respect to tlieir neighbours is to he 
governed. And tliis is the position which the 
maxim holds in the earliest quotations of it which 
are to be found in Chri.stian literature outside the 
Gospels. The earliest of them occurs in the well- 
known passage in the Western (Cod. D) recen.sion 
of the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, in Ac 
It runs a.s follows : 

‘ It ha* seemed j^ood to tlie Holy Spirit and to ns to lay upon 
you no greater burden than tliesc necessary things: to abst ain 
from ineat.s olTered to idols, and front blood, and from fornica¬ 
tion, and whatsoever ye do not wish should be done unto you not 
to do (or do not do) to others —from which if ye keep yourselves 
ye shall do well, being borne along in the Holy Spirit—Fare ye 
well.' 

Now', there has arisen a considerable controver.sy 
betw een Llass and llarnack whether tlie Western 
or the text of other great uncial MSS represents the 
earlier form of text in the Acts, and the controver.sy 
has especially ranged itself about this particular 
pa.ssage. Bla.ss holds that Cod. I), originally eoin- 
po.sed probably at Kome, represents the first rough 
draft of the Acts put forth by St. Luke ; while the 
ordinary text gives us the more ]K)U.'-;hed and 
elaborated recension w'hich he ultimately dedicated 
to Theoj)hilus. Harnack, on the other hand, main¬ 
tains that tlu! text pre.served in the non-We.stern 
MSS embodies St. Luke’s original recension, and 
that Cod. I) represents a later and comparatively 
ignorant recension, dating probably from early in 
tlie 2iid century. This, on the whole, is the view 
taken also by W. M. llamsay. The question, 
liow'ever an.swered, is not, for our present purpose, 
of first-rate importance ; for those who regard the 
insertion of the Golden Itiile in this passage as the 
work of a later editor still assign to that editor a 
very early date—not later than the opening years 
of t he ‘ 2 nd cent.—so that in any case the appearance 
of the .saying in this connexion is a proof of the 
wide ac(;c|)tance which the linh;, in thi.s negative 
form at least, obtained in the early Church. And 
that, in si)ite of its absence from the received text, 
it continued to hold a place in this passage of the 
Acts (low'n to a comparatively late date, we have 
interesting evidence from the ‘Dooms of King 
Alfred.’ One of them, quoting this jiassage, runs 
as follow's : 

‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, that we should 
set no burden ujion you above that which it was needful for you 
to bear, now, that is, that you forbear from worshijiping idols, 
and from tasting l)!oi)d, or things strangled, and from fornica- 
tiOTi, and that whu-h ye unit that other men should not do unto 
you, do i/e not that to other laen.' 

On tins last precept tlie king observes : 

‘ From this one doom a man may remember that he judge 
every man righteously ; he need lieed no other doom book. Let 
him remember that he adjudge to no man that which he would 
not that he adjudge to him, if he sought Judgment against 
him.’ 

’^riius emphatically, hut reverently, does the king 
enforce our Lord’s own comment on the principle 
‘ This is the laiw and the Trophets’ (see Explx. 
[1HH9] 395 ff., on Ac IS'***'- ; and, for the reference to 
King Alfred’s ‘ Dooms,’ Estlin (Carpenter and G. 
Harford’s Compusition of the Hexnteuch, ed. 1902, 

p. 10). 

We observe, further, that in this earliest quota- 
tion the form in which the saying is presented is 
not the positive form in w Inch it appears in both 
Mt. and Lk., but the negative form, i.e. a.s a prohibi¬ 
tion, and not as a command : ‘ Do not do to others 
that which you would not they should do to you.’ 
We note that the same characteri.stic is observable 
also in the two earliest quotations in which the 
phrase is to be found in post-Bihlical Christian 
writings. The first of them is at the opening of 
‘ The Way of I Jfe ’ as presented in the Didache : 

‘First of all, thou shalt love the Lord thy Ood who made 
thee. Secondly, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyaelf. All 


thinns, then, whatsoever thou wouldest not wish to be done to 
thee, do thou also not do to another.' 

The second reference occurs in the recently re¬ 
covered Apology of Aristides. ’Low ards the close 
(ch. 15), in giving a summary of (Jnistian Vielief 
and practice, Ari.stides uses the follow'ing w'ords : 

‘They [i.r, the ChristiansJ do not commit adultery, do not 
coiriimt fornication, do not bear false witness, do not covet their 
neighbour’s goods, honour (heir father and their mother, love 
their neighbours, judge justly, whatever they do not vash to be 
done to them they do not do to another ; they exhort those who 

Harnack consideis that both these passages may 
very likely be taken from an early Christian 
catechism in wide use in different Churches ; but, 
wliether they are so or not, the ajqieavaiice of the 
Golden Hide in two distinct summaries of Chris¬ 
tian practice testifies to the importance attached 
to it in the early Chiuich. 

But the fuecept, at least in it.s negative form, is 
by no niearis coidined to (Jiristianil y ; it is to be 
fouml in the earlier .Judaism, and on the lips of 
philosophers outside both .ludaism and Christi¬ 
anity. For the lir.st we may refer to J'o 
wliich runs: ‘Take heed to thyself, my cliihl, in 
all thy works, and he di.screet in all thy behaviour ; 
a?id what thou thyself hatest, do to no man.' 
Hillel, the famous .Jewish Kahhi, when asked for 
a short summary of the Law in relation to a man’s 
neighbour, is rejiorled to have given it in this 
form : * Whatsoeite.r thou wouldest that men should 
not do to thee, do not do that to them’ (cf. Bab. 
Shahh. 31o). For other parallels, see C. J’aylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers'^, Cambridge, 1897, 
p. 142f., and cf. Hirsch, ‘Golden Buie,’ in JK \i. 
(1904) 21 f. 

Among the Greeks, Isocrates is mentioned as 
enunciating the maxim, ‘ Do not do to others that 
at which you would be angry if you suffered it 
from others’ {Niocles, 61/>). rlato, in more than 
one passage in Llie liepuhlic (e.g. iv. 443), Jays 
dow'n a rule of a similar purport. Aristotle, wlicn 
questioned how we should behave to our friends, 
is quoted by Diog. Laert. (v. 21) as saying: 
'Exactly as we woidd they should behave to us' 
(cf. Eic. Eth. ix. 8). See also E)>ictetus, fr. 42. 

In the wider w’orld outside wm lind two further 
enunciations of the precept—one in a precise, the 
other in a less delinite, form. Confucius, drawing, 
as he said, the maxim from the study of man’s 
mental constitution, laid it dow'ii in the following 
terms ; ‘ What you do not like if done to yourself, 
do not do to others’ (cf. J. Legge, Chinese Classics, 
Hongkong, 1861-72, i. 191 f.). 'I'his is the Golden 
Kule in its negative form, but he expressed it also 
in the positive shajie of ‘ reeiiirocit^ ’ or ‘as lieart 
to heart.’ This was einbodicu by him in a charac¬ 
teristic Chinese symbol, and is given in j)laceH as 
the ultimate rule of life (A7ir“, art. ‘Confucius,’ 
p. 912). Somethinjj like the same thought aj)]»earH 
in the writings of his older contemporary Buddha ; 
but here no precise word.s give expre-ssion to the 
apothegm ; his principle more nearly approaclies 
to the maxim of St. Paul, ‘ Rejoice with them tliat 
rejoice ; weep w’ith them that w'eep ’ (Bo 12^®) ; and 
a certain self-centredness in his system, w'hich 
makes the doing of kindnesses to others valuable 
mainly on account of tlie merit thus earned for a 
man’s self, makes it clear that such a principle as 
our Lord enjoins wa.s not altogether cogniate to his 
thought (Copleston, Buddhism Primitive and Pre¬ 
sent, London, 1902 ; but ef. A. J. I^dniunds, Bud¬ 
dhist and Christian Gospels*, Philad. 19(j8, § 12). 

It would appear, then, that as a negative or 
limiting principle, a principle of justice, the maxim 
obtained a wide acceptance among the best and 
most enlightened intellects of the ancient world ; 
but it was for them a restraining principle, a guide 
of what they ought not to do rattier than of w hat 
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they oTijTijht. With our lioni, however, it ha« a 
wider «wce[) than thin: witli Him it is a rule of 
universal application, a rule of benevolence eni- 
V>racinjj: all our relations to our fellow-men : * All 
tiling's therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them : 
for this is the law and the jirophets.’ Ah such it 
has b(^en acce|)ted, and acted upon, by Christiana 
ever since, lint, as thus interpreted, it is obvious 
that the prin(;ij)Ie needs explanation and aorne 
limitation. Almost from the outset this seems to 
have been felt. We Imve already noticed that in 
sofue of the early Latin versions the words ‘good 
things ’ were in.serted after the word ‘ whatsoever.’ 
'I’liis imjtlies clearly that those who made the 
insertion recognized that it was not everything 
that we might be said, or thought, or fan<;y our¬ 
selves to wish for otirselves that w’e are bound 
to do for others. We might wish for ourselves, 
for instance, soriie form of illicit or iiiidesirable 
plcasiire ; and we certainly are not bound to pro¬ 
vide for others such pleasures or to assist them in 
obtaining them for themselves. Common sen.se 
(dearly suggests smdi a limitation a.s this. Augiis- 
tine, in his Commentary on St. Matthew, gets 
over the ditlieulty in another way. He draws a 
distinction hetween ‘desire’ and ‘ wish,’and will 
not admit that a man, however much he may 
desire, can really tvi// or un.sh f<u‘ himself that 
whieli is not good. This (ixplanation precludes 
the po.ssibility of our over doing anytliing which is 
not good to others, since we cannot utisk anything 
which is not good for ourselves. 

Secondly, the maxim does not inif)ly that Me 
should always do to others exactly that Mhich we 
should wish under our own present ciremiistanc(‘s 
(wliieh may he quite did'erent from tludrs) to lie 
done to us. WJiat tlie maxim implies is that Me 
are, as far as jiossihle, to nut ourselves in the place 
of otlnjrs ; to consider wnat M-^e Mould M-ish to he 
done to us, were we in their circitiwitances ; to adopt 
the r6le, as Adam Smith [)uts it, of impartial 
8j)ectators ; and then, having made up our minds 
wiiat in the eireumstances, as so viewed, we slmiild 
M'ish to be done? to u.s, to act accordingly. 

LiTitaATURK.—In addition to the authorities cited in the 
art., see J. G. Tasker, art. ‘ Golden Rule,' lii 

W. A. Sl'OONKK. 

GONDS. — I. Origin, names, and physical 
characteristics, 'riie Conds are an important 
forest-tribe found in the central j)artsof the Indian 
peninsula, at the census of IHOI mimhering 2,286,913, 
of whom the great majority, 1,926,556, are found 
in the Central I^rovinces, and smaller numbers in 
Bengal, Berar, llaidariihad, and Madras. 

Tiic oriffin of the name ia diapiited. They themselvea 
K^itdr or Kditur, a plural appellative rPfrularly fornie<l from 
Koi ; in Chhati.Mjfarh they call IheniaolveH Uotfd, and hi);h-cla(in 
members of the tribe object to bcinp called as this name 

implies that they arecow-killorsand beef-eaters (Rrett, Gazetteer 
Chhatiegarh, 47; Oppert, Original Inhabitants, 10$), 146; IA 
vlii. .H4 ; Caldwell, Dravid. Gram.^, 88). Hislop, the best 
authority on the tribe, derives the name Oo^d from Telniju 
kon^a, ‘a mountain,’ in the sense that they are a hill-trihe 
(I'apers, 2 ; Opi>ert, 18), which is more probable than the theory 
of (binninphuin, that the name is a corruption of Oau^a, the 
ancient term to desig:nate Central llenjral. 

Thougii the Conds, probably under Hindu in¬ 
fluence, trace a legendary connexion with N. India, 
which they exhibit by burying their dead with the 
feet of the corpse towards the Himalaya, the 
supposed original home of their race, their physical 
appearance and speech connect them with the so- 
called Dravidian races of S. India. They include 
at the present time a group of tribes with a general 
nhysical uniformity, hut differing according as they 
have been more or less exposed to llindu or to 
other foreign influences. 

Oapt. J. Forsyth, who was well acquainted with them, writes; 
‘Most of the chiefs possess the tall, well-proportioned figure 
and lig^ht complexion of the Hindu, but allied with more or less i 
of the thickness of lip and animal type of countenance of the ' 


pure abori{fine. The mass of the tribes, on the other hand, are 
marked by the black skin, short squat tiR'ure, and features of 
the necretto (sic) race of humanity. Retween them are found 
certain sections of the tribes, who would al.so seem »;0 have been 
imbued with something of the foreign blood, though in a less 
degree than the chiefs. Like the latter, they affect much Hindu 
manners and customs; and it is probable that they, too, are 
the result of some connection in long past times hetween 
immigrant Aryans and the indigenous tnl>e8' (Highlands of 
Central India, 9, 156). 8ome of the women are ‘more like 
monkeys than human beings'; others 'finer animals by far 
than the men, and here Hindu blood may he fairly suspected.’ 
Hislop (p. 1) says; ‘They have a roundish head, distended 
nostnls, wide mouth, thickish lips, straight black hair, and 
scanty beard and moustache ; a few have curl}' hair, but not of 
the Negro tj'pe.' 

The same conclusion is reached from a study of 
their language. 

There are some GoikJs who speak their own Dravidian 
language, others a broken Aryan dialect—both known as (ioydi- 
Tile Dravidian form of speech has a common ancestor with 
Tamil and Kanarese, but shows little connexion with Telugu, 
appearing in various dialects, such as Mip or Mari&, and I’arji, 
both spoken in the Rastor State ; and Ga(j.u or Gott®. the dialect 
of the Hill Kdis. Tiie true OoyiJ speech is known in Chanda 
and the Niz&m’s Dominions as Naiki, and in Rerar as Kulami 
and [.adhadhi, the latter closely connected and differing from 
other dialects. Gogdi has no literature, except translations of 
the Oosjwls and the Rook of Genesis (Q. A. Grierson, Census o/ 
India, loot. i. 279, 287 f. ; cf. Caldwell, 613 ff.). 

2. The tribal legends.—The legends of the tribe 
have been considerably modified by Hindu influence; 
hut some are original. 

They believe that the sky once lay close upon the ‘sarth ; an 
old woman, while sweeping, knocked her head agaiii.st the sky 
and pushed it away ; since then it has remained separate from 
the earth (Russell, Census Hep. Central I'rovinces, IdOl, i. 94; 
cf. Tylor, PC*, 190.S, 1. 322 ff. : Lang, Myth, Hit., and liel., Lorid. 
1899, i. 291). Eclipses are accounted tor by a myth of the earth 
being turned upside down, and nobody being left alive save 
one pom ((].v.); the god.s, wishing to re-people the earth, 
borrowed seed-grain from the pom ; this was never rejmid, and 
eclipses are caused when he, now king of Uie Dorns in the other 
world, demands it from the sun and moon- a story which seems 
to be the basis of the myth of Rahu in the Puriixtas (Russell, 1. 
94 ; cf. Crooke, PH'^, 189(1, 1. 20f.). A more elaborate story is 
liiat of Lingo, a name by some connected with the litiga, or 
phallic emblem. It tells, in order, of the creation of the w^orld 
and of the Goyds; how they were driven into a cave by Siva- 
Mahadeva; of the birth, death, and life of Lingo, the tribal 
hero ; of his revival and how he delivered the Oonds : and how 
he instituted marriage rites among them. Forsyth (p. 188 ff.), 
who versified the version recorded by Hislop (pt. iii. lit.), justl) 
regards it as largely due to Hindu inspiration. 

3 . History of the tribe.—The early history of 
the GoikIs, except so far as it can be gathered from 
the tribal legenu.s, is a blank. 

They have been Identified with the Kandaloi of Ptolemy (vti. 
i. 66; J. W. McOrindle, Ancient India ns ilexr.rilii’d by Ptolemy, 
Calcutta, 1885, p. 159f.), and the Pliyllitu!, with whom they 
are connected, are supposed to he either Ifhils (rp i;.), or Pulindas 
—a term applied to various aboriginal races (Imt see Dppert, 
82 n.). Tlie (Jogd» ((ce reinarkaiilc as being the only Indian 
forest-tribe which has estal)li8hed flourishing monarciues. Of 
these, four dynasties ruled the greater part of the present 
Central Provinces from about the 14th down to the 18th cent, 
of the Christian era (A. E. Nelson, Gazetteer Jublmlpore, 47 ff. ; 
C. Grant, Gazetteer Central Prnrinrm, 1901, p. 281 ff.). Tliese 
kingdoms gained power on the dcslrmaion of Hindu authority 
in N. India by the Muhammadans, and on tbe <liHriiptiori of the 
independent Muhammadan powers of S. India by the .Mughal 
Empire. They attained a fairly high type of civilization, as is 
shown by the great irrigation works conutructed by them. 
They finally fell before the Marfipms (Grant, op. cit., Introd. 
Ixxiiiff.). 

4 . Social position.—It is remarkable that the 
Gotuls, M'ho are now a subject race, have never 
fallen into a state of degradation, like the menial 
castes in other parts of the country. 

The explanation is that they were protected by the inaccessi 
bility of their country from conejnest such as overtook the other 
aboriginal races; they long held the place of rulers, and were 
not ousted from possession of their lands by the new riu'.e, which 
appeared as colonists rather than conquerors (Russell, i. l79(. ; 
Grant, Introd. cxii, cxxvi). At present several of the feudatory 
States in the Central Provinces are ruled by OoyrJ ehiefs, who 
belong to the aristocratic branch of the tribe, and call them¬ 
selves Rij, or ‘royal,’ Gorxjls. These are gradually asserting 
their claims to be regarded as Rijputs ; and one great Ritjpul 
sept, the Chandel, is believed to be of Gov(J origin (Sleeman, 
Hamble.s and liecnllections, London, 1893, 1. 231 ; Smith, Early 
Hist, of India^, Oxford, 1908, pp. 360f,, 379f.). In tlie plains 
the lower class, known as N&ik, Dhur, or Dhurv6 Gogejs, are in 
a state of serfage, making their living by labour. Retween 
these two groups come the really wild Goq^*, of whom the most 
primitive are the Mairiy&, or ‘tree,’ Gonejs, who serve no master, 
and who subsist by hunting or by a rude system of burning tht 
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Junffln and aowlng seed in the oehee—a process known udahya 
—and collecting various kinds of jungle produce. All the 
authorities believe that these are a peaceable, truthful, law- 
abiding people when they have not been corrupted by contact 
with the Hindus of the plains. Under British rule over- 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors, one of their chief vices, has 
been greatly checked (Forsyth, 159 ff.; Grant, »4ff., 187 f.; 
tlislop, 7). 

5. Domestic rites.—The ritea of birth, marriage, 
and deatli are of the normal Dravidian type (aee 
artt. Central Provinces, vol. iii. p. 311 ft’., 
Draviuians [North], vol. v. p. 1 ff.). 

6 . Religion.—‘ In religion,’ .says Forsyth (p. 148), 

‘ the Gond tribes liave passed through all the 
earlier stages of belief, and are now entering on 
that of idolatry pure and simple.’ Kvery prominent 
mountain has a spirit, which must be satislied 
liefore its slopes can be cleared. When a field is 
sown, the field-god, Kodope.n, said to represent the 
god of the kodo millet {Paspalum. scrooiculatum), 
but more proViahly a hill-god, is j)ro}utiated. The 
tiger-god has a hut built for him in the jungle so 
that he may not approach their dwellings. Their 
worship is chielly iievoted to the propitiation of 
the malignant Mother-goddess, known as Mata 
Devi, the goddess of smallpox, or Mari, who 
presides over cholera. In her more awful form she 
IS known as DanteAvari, ‘the goddess with teeth,’ 
at whose shrine in the Bastar State human .sacrilices 
are said to have been i)erformed in early days 
(Grant, 181, 327 ; Brett, 39). Her consort is Biidha 
or Biirliapen, sometimes known as Tliukur, ‘ lord,’ 
who is worshipped as a house-deity. In Seoni he 
lives in a snj tree {Terrnin-alin tonH'ntusa)^ which is 
held sacred (Kussell, Seoni Gazetteer^ 58). He has 
now come to be identitied witli the Hindu t>iva, 
and his spouse with Kali. Animism is rei)re.sented 
by the cult of objects supjiosed to be the abode of 
spirits. Phar.sapen is represented by an iron spear¬ 
head (Skr. pnraiu). 'riie trident said to have Ikmui 
received by the ancestors of the Bastar family 
from the goddess BhuvarieAvari at Mathura, and 
the sword given by Manikya Devi or Dantesvari, 
their family-goddes.s, are still worHhij)ped—a record 
of the impression made upon a tribe in the Stone 
Age by the introduction of iron (Brett, 30 f.). Fbar- 
sanen is 8 up{)orted by Ghftghrft,p(;n, (be b(ill-go<l, the 
bell being sacred, as among the Todas (Rivers, The 
Todas, London, 1906, p. 424; cf. i. 108); and 

by the chain-god, f^arikarpen, represented by a 
few links of a chain supposed to be endowed w'ith 
powers of motion, hut really the gurddy or magical 
chain of the allied tribes, with wliich hysterical 
patients are beaten to drive evil spirits from them 
(Grant, 275; /’/u* i. 99, 155), A favourite liouse- 
hold god i.s Dulhadeo, the spirit of a bridegroom 
who died in a tragical way at his wedding (Sleeman, 
i. 123f. ; i. lUllf.). Tree-worshij) is found in 

that of the bamboo and m.j tree (Ili.slop, iii. 47). 
The spirits of the dead are proj)itiated, at least for 
a year after deatli ; those of distingui.shed persons 
are worshipped for some years or generations at 
earthen shrines, on whicli sacrifices arc yearly 
offered—a cult which, among the more advanced 
branches of the tribe, takes the Hindu form (Hislon, 
17, 20; Kitts, Census Rep. Berar, 1 H 8 J, p. 79). In 
Samhalpur the ancestors are represented by small 
pebbles kept in the holiest jiart of the house, the 
kitchen, and periodically worshipjied (L. 8 . 8 . 
O’Malley, Sarnhaipur Gazetteer, 75). Many of the 
exogamous sojits are of totemic origin ; but totem- 
ism seems to be a purely social institution (Kussell, 
Census Rep., 1901, i. 189f.). Like all secluded 
races, the Gonds are reput-ed sorcerers, and witch¬ 
craft in a cruel form is sometimes found among the 
jungle groups (Grant, Introd. cxxxft’., 110, 156). 
Serpent-worship appears, hut it is done in secret 
{ib. Ixvi). At the l>eginning of the sowing season, 
the Giliti branch set up a line of stones represent¬ 


ing the gods, daub them with vermilion, and make 
ofterings to them ; at harvest Bdrhadeo is wor- 
shipjied in the form of a small copper coin ; and 
sacrifices, which in former days included that of a 
cow, are made to him (Hislop, 22). Among the 
allied tril>es, like the Majhwars and K<^yls, the 
beliefs and usages are of a similar type (Crooke, 
TC'm. 413ft’. ; 'I’lmr.ston, Castesayid Tribes, iv. 37 ft.; 
Bilgrami-Willniott, Sketch of the NizanCs Domin¬ 
ions, i, 325 f. ; Risley, TC, 1891, i. 292 f, ; Dalton, 
Descrip. Elhnol. of Bengal , 275 6’.). For the baigd 
priests of the tribe, see ERE ii. 333. 
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GONGS AND BELLS. - i. Scope of the 
present article.—Among in.struments of percussion 
the hell and the gong hold the first place, either 
one or other being found among most races of 
mankind. To define tlie differentse between l>ell 
and gong is not easy, A bell is a hollow cup- 
shaped l)ody made of cast metal, giving a sonorous 
vibration throughout its entire cinmmference when 
struck by a metal claj>))er usually hung inside. A 
gong, on the other hand, is usually made of ham¬ 
mered malleable metal, flat or approximately flat 
in form, and is struck by band with a soft mallet. 
Many of the Chinese ‘bells’ arc made without an 
internal clapper, ami are struck on the outside 
edge with wood. Pre.sumahly they are gongs, 
although bell-sliaped. The essential ditt'ereiices, 
then, are that a bell ii^ struck by a metal (dajiper, 
while a gong has a hammer of material other tliaii 
metal, and that the sound of a bell is usually of) 
tained b}’ the movement of the ])ell, while the gong 
remains stationary. ’I’he small crotal bells and 
bells made of riveted plates, wliieli are used for 
religious purposes by some peoj)les, are included 
in this article. 

Orioniatoj)a)ift play* a lar;;e part in tbt* title of bells. The 
Lat. tintinnabulum «Uff>ro»tB the tinkling of the hand bell. 
The Iwllow of the lar«e maBS aiiffjfeHta ‘ hell,’ from Lat. bellare, 
O.K. bellan. ‘Oorqf’ ih HUjifj^eHtt^fl by yoyyv^eiv, ‘to murmur.’ 
Campana is usetl in later writers for a larpe hell, and nola for 
the Hiuall hand-hell. 

The object of the j»resent article is to give by 
typical examples some idea of the signilicance of 
the religious use of bells. 

2. Origin of bells and gongs.—As to the origin, 
there is considerable difficulty. Wide search 
among encyclopjcdijis and books dealing with cam¬ 
panology meets with an almo.st unvarying intima¬ 
tion that ‘ the origin of Ix'lis is lost in antiejuity ; 
they probably came from the East.’ Such a 
statement is unsatisfactory enough. Some bolder 
writers refer to the bells on Aaron’s high-priestly 
clothing (Ex 28®-*'-) as the earlie.st mention. But 
these probably were not really bells hut merely 
jingles—small carved pieces of metal which emitted 
sound by striking against the metal pomegranate, 
and not by a ela|)[)er. The two formed an orna 
mental design similar to the lotus and hud border 
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iiHed in E^pt (HUB, art. ‘ Bell ’). Then, too, 
there Ik evidence of the art of hell-making being 
[tracti>»ed in Japan during the 8th cent. B.C., at the 
I line when large hronzen were cast for the temples 
ol lluddlia.* 

Such evidence, liowever, does not help u.s to find 
(Mit the origin of these instruments of percussion, 
and we are reduced to conjecture. Quite probably 
bells may date from the Iron Age. Fairies and 
witch(*s were creatures belonging to the more 
ancient Stone Age which was passing away ; and 
the new rnetal, iron, was considered hateml and 
harmful to thein.^ The metal itself was a powerful 
]iro})hylactic, but the sound of metal had even 
greater virtue for restraining their evil influence. 
It wouhl soon be found that by striking the edge 
of metal pots a more resonant note could be ob¬ 
tained than from an iron bar ; and from this it is 
but a small advance to turn an iron basin up.side 
down and fasten some sort of a clapper inside. 
Armed thus, man would feel hiniHelt fairly safe 
from the attacks of his spiritual foe.s. Such a pos¬ 
sible explanation of the origin of bells and gongs 
has at lea.st the merit of being simple and of com¬ 
plying with the stereotyped phrase, ‘ the origin of 
bells IS lost in antinuity. 

3 . Earlv uses of bells.—Probably the earliest 
use of bells was, as has been said, prophylactic. 
Man, who believed the air to be crowded with 
demons eager to destroy him, used the nio.st efh- 
cacious safeguards that came to hand. Among 
all peoples we find the bell used for this purpose, 
and even in the Christian era this superstition has 
survived. 

The gong of Uodona* mentioned by Aristotle 
(Suidas, s.v. Ao}5wvaloy) seems to have con¬ 

sisted of two pillars supjiorting respectively a 
cauldron ('Mptjra) and the liguri; of a boy {iraiSa) 
grasjiing a whip, whose bronze lashes, when 
swayed by the wind, struck the inside of the 
bronze cauldron and produced a resonant sound 
which was considered to have oracular intent. 
Theocritus (ii, 36) refers to bronze as employed in 
all kinds of purilicatory ritual. Moreover, it was 
considered as itself pure, while the sound of it was 
an averter of pollution. From many J.,atin sources 
we know that bronze was beaten at eclip.ses to 
avert tlie evil. Bells were sometimes placed in 
tombs. A bas-relief in the l>ouvre (Frbhner, Cat. 
645 ; S. Keinach, Rt^pertoire dc la staUiaire grecque 
et rom., Paris, 1897-98, i. 101) represents the sacri¬ 
fice of a ram to Attis, from an old oak whereon 
are suspended two bells. On a coin representing 
Cybele enthrornjd with Attis at her .side tw'o bells 
are seen in the foreground. P. Gusman (Pomp^i, 
Paris, 1899, p. 146) gives illustrations of many little 
bells found at Pompeii, and speaks of them as used 
‘ comme moyen de protection. ’ The British Museum 
po.s8esse.s a small bronze bell (Cat. 318, fig. 11) from 
the temple of the Kabiri at 'J'hebes. The attend¬ 
ants of Dionysus are frequently represented as 
carrying tympana edged with a row or small bcll.s. 
A small bell of gold found on the Esquiline has an 
inscription referring to the evil eye. Moreover, 
to avert evil influences, bells were attached to the 
heads of horses used in a procession of criminals 
led to execution. 

Possibly the gongs or bells attached to the facade 
of the second temple of Jupiter Capitolinus have 
this propliylactic object. Triumpnant generals 
hung bells on their horses’ heads to avert the evil 
eye. This is found nob only in Greece but also on 
sculptures in As.syria.^ 

1 J. L. Bowes, Japanese Marks and Seals, Liverpool, 1882, 
p. 276. 

a Tylor, PC* 1. [1903] 140. 

• A. n. Cook, JHS xxil. [1902] pt. 1, p. 6fl. 

* For (\irther illustrations of such usage, see Smith’s Diet, qf 
Or. and Rom. Ant.s. Ijondon, 1890, s.v. ‘ Tintinnabuliim.* 


Among the Greeks a bell was used at funerals to 
keep off the crowd and warn the jiavien Dialis lest 
he be polluted by sight or sound of funeral music. 
But tiiere is evidence of usage other than as a 
prophylaxis. Bells were used for the oiiening of 
market or the baths, and by sentries on night duty. 
The priests of Proserpine at Athens rang befis 
when calling the people to worship. Small bells 
were similarly used in the mysteries of Bacchus. 
But for the most part the Greek.s had wooden 
rattles, such as are now u.sed by Muslims. The 
use of bells for summoning to worship arose in the 
h'ar East, and was not customary in countries 
bordering the Mediterranean till late Koman 
times.^ In Egypt, I’alestine, and Assyria, people 
were summoned to worship by the sound of the 
trumpet. The precise purpose of the bells attached 
to high-jwiestly robes seems debatable. Arabian 
princesses have bells on their garments to an¬ 
nounce their movements and warn people to keep 
out of the way. No one was allowed to enter the 
Persian court without giving audible warning, and 
perhaps the bells on Aaron’s robe were intende.d to 
announce his movements to Jahweh. An alterna¬ 
tive suggestion is that the stillness of the Holy 
Place was full of peril to intruders. The air be¬ 
came charged, as it were, with the Divine influence, 
and this was dangerous to mortaks. In order to 
di.ssipate this nocuous condition, the high priest’s 
robe wa.s decked witli bells, whicli, by stirring the 
laden air, made it possible for man to enter the 
Holy Place. More obviously the jingles are ex- 
ilained as useful to let the people know how the 
ligh priest was progressing with nis ministrations. 
The horse-bells in Zee 14'^*’ are inscribed ‘ Holy unto 
the Lord.’ The object is not clear. It may have 
been intended to add efficiency to any magical 
lowers the bells possessed, or else the bells may 
lave been thought of as sending far and wide the 
message of holiness. 

4 . Christian use of bells.—At the dawn of the 
Christian era bells were used, but the Greek and 
Koman style of architecture did not readily lend 
itself to the use of large bells in buildings. During 
the first three centuries the use of bells for sum¬ 
moning the faithful to worshij) was imriossible, 
owing to the certainty of persecution ; but it is 
probable that soon after the Edict of Milan (a.d. 
313) the Christian Church availed itself of this 
obvious means of calling to w'orship. The intro¬ 
duction of large bells is attributed to Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nola in Italy, about A.D. 400 ; but, as he 
omits any reference to bells in his letter giving a 
very full descri|)tion of his church, the claim made 
for him seems to be doubtful. St. Jerome {In Joel. 
2'"- [PL XXV. 964 f.]) speaks of musical instruments 
used in religious worship under the generic name 
tuba ; and, although his description is not clear, it 
appears that small peals of bells were used in con¬ 
junction with trumpets.® Certainly, however, by 
the 6 th cent, bells were used in the Westeni 
Church. Gregory, Bishop of Tours (573), speaks of 
bells as signa. This talces us back to Sidonius 
Apollinaris. Rather later the Gregorian Sacra¬ 
mentary (590) contains a formula of benediction 
which came from Rheims. The campaniles give 
fairly strong evidence of the use of bells before the 
end of the 6 th century. That of Ravenna date.s 
from the 6 th century. 

Quite early in the Celtic Church bells were us(;d 
by the bishops as part of their episcopal insignia. 
In the L\fe 01 St. Patrick the office of carnpanarius 
is mentioned, and in an illustration, given by de 
Fleury, in La Messe^ St. Patrick is depicted a.s 

1 K. Sittl, Arehdolo(jie drr Kunnl, Munich, 1896, p. 24fl. A 
lew small bells have been found at Gezer (PSFSt, 19<)4). 

* Paul I.acrolx, 'fhe Arts in the Middle Ages and at the 
RejMiseance, Enff. tr., London, 1870. 
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handine a bell iii a box to a bishop consecrated by 
him. The probable object of the bell was to com¬ 
mand silence when the bishop was about to speak. 
In the museum of the Royal Academy of Ireland 
a Celtic bell is preserved which on fairly good evi¬ 
dence is attributed to St. I’atrick. Small hand¬ 
bells were often engraved with the name of a saint, 
and in later years were venerated as relics.^ Bede 
{HE iv. 23) mentions a bell rung after the death 
of Hilda at Whitby (680). Adamnan {Vita S. 
Cohnnbce) has references to a clocca which was 
used to call the brethren to prayer. Egbert, Arch¬ 
bishop of York (740), in his ‘ Excerptions* ordered 
his clergy to toll bells at the hours of service. We 
lirst hear of a peal of bells at Croyland Abbey in 
960 ; but, as Ingulphus compares the tone of it 
with others, it seems clear that many other 
churches had more than a single bell for summon¬ 
ing to worsliip. Early in the reign of King Edgar 
(960) the new canons provided for bell-ringing as 
preliminary to prayer in church, and the clergy of 
the Churcti of England are still required to toll a 
bell daily before service. 

Another use for bells i.s indicated in the Bnyeux 
tapestry.In the illustration of the funeral of 
Euward the Confessor the corpse is accompanied 
by two boys, each ringing a })air of hand-bells. 
This was a jiractice taken from paganism, but with 
altered intentions. The ringing of bells at funerals 
called the faithful to pray for the departed soul, 
ytill, however, the supposed })ower of driving away 
evil spirits was commonly believed in, and the 
ringing of hand-bells at funerals was carried to 
such excess during the 14th cent, that the abu.se 
called for the attentit)n of the bishops. Not only 
were bells carried by the funeral onicers, but the 
people used to ojjen their doors and ring vigorously 
any bell they had while the cortbge pa.ssed by. 
The ‘lych’ bell is still rung at Oxford before tlie 
body of any University otheial is carried to burial. 

Distinct from this is the custom dating from the 
7th cent, and enjoined by Canon 67 : when ‘any 
is passing out of this life, a bell shall be tolled, 
and the minister shall not then slack to do his last 
duty.’ This is the ‘ passing bell.’ During the ages 
of superstition men lost sight of this call to pray 
for the ‘ ptts.sing’ soul, and thought of the bell as a 
means of scaring away the evil spirits lying in wait 
for tliG dying man’s soul. After deatii the ‘soul’ 
bell was knelled in order that all might give thanks 
for the deceased’s deliverance from this vale of 
misery. 'J'his custom was carried to such excess 
that Elizabeth forbade more than one short peal, 
le.st it .should be an annoyance to the living and 
injurious to the fabric and the bells them.selves. 
In later times the varied uses of bells in funerals 
have been curtailed ; the * i)as.sing ’ bell ha.s become 
merged in the ‘soul ’ bell, and, being knelled some 
time after death, serves as an intimation of the age 
and sex of the de|)arted. 

indisputably, during the Middle Ages bells were 
chiefly valueu for their prophylactic powers in 
scaring the evil spirits from doing harm gho.stly 
and bodily. Most wide-spread was the idea that 
bells could dispel storm and lightning. Originally 
the object was to call the people to church to pray 
for deliverance from the aanger. Then the devil 
was thought of as hating the sound of bells, because 
they called the faithful to prayer; and, later, the 
original idea was lost sight of, and the mere ring¬ 
ing of hells was considered efficacious of itself. 
Largely owing to their popularity, bells escaped 
the destruction of tilings ‘ Romanish ’ at the Ke- 
formatiou. In order to increase their supposed 

i C. Rohault de Fleury, La Mente, Paris, 1SS3, vol. 1. ; see also 
Joyce, Soc. Hist, of Ano. Ireland, London, 1903, i. 372-378. 

5 Q. S. Tyack’s A Book about Bells (London, 1898) contains 
much fairly reliable Infoimation about English customs. It is 
probably the best book on the subject. 


efficacy, bells were ‘christened’ with elaborate 
ceremonial. Originally the bells were thought of 
as heathen, and were baptized to make them con¬ 
verts ; hut, later, the object was clearly to strengthen 
their powers over the spirits of the air. Cliarle- 
magiie in 789 protested again.st this ‘ baptism,’ but 
the rite found a place in most pontificals until the 
Reformation, and is still used on the Continent. 

In pre-Reforiuation times it was rare to find 
fewer than two or three bell.s in one tower. Fre¬ 
quently a small hell was hung in a bell-cote over 
the chancel and rung at the Elevation of the Host. 
This ‘ sacring bell ’ gave intimation to sick folk of 
the consecration of the elements. Distinct from 
this was the semetus boll, a small hand-bell tinkled 
within the church at the ‘ Ter Sanctus,’ and neces¬ 
sary in large churches, where the musicians were at 
a disLance from the high altar. In the Middle 
Ages bells were often embroidered on bed-curtains 
and other hangings, as well as on ettclcsiastical 
vestments.^ The fundamental idea was probably 
superstitious. For the many otlier religious and 
quasi-religious u.ses reference should be made to 
some of the excellent books mentioned in the 
Literature. The same underlying ideas seem to 
inspire the Continental use of bolls, the real difler- 
eiice being the method of ringing large bells. 
Change - ringing is confined to Great Britain; 
abroad the carillon takes its place. It is a 
meclianical contrivance by moans of which a 
number of elaborate tunes can be played by one 
performer on the bells by hammers vvliich strike 
the edge of the bell. In England bells are 
chimed in this way and also rung. In ringing, the 
bell is made to swing round through a complete 
circle so that the claj»j)er strikes twice in each 
revolution. 

5 . Non-Christian uses.—To the Far East we 
must look for the earliest use of bells, but there 
is little evidence before the 8 th cent. B.C. At that 
time large bells and gongs are found to have a 
definite part in ceremonial. One dating 677 B.C. is 
iiiscribeu : ‘We will everlastingly prize this bell 
and use it in our ritual worshijj.’ “ Tliis bell would 
be hung in the temple, its jiurpose being to call 
the shades to the funeral meats prepared for them. 

In Budilhistic ceremonial, bells and gongs play 
a large jiart. The noise made during certain rites 
is quite deafening,® the object being to call the 
attention of the divinity to the prayers and cere¬ 
monies of the devotees. Tlie pagoda style of 
architecture lends itself to the suspension of a 
number of bells which are made to tinkle by the 
wind. This is considered by many to be propliy- 
lactic, and to scare away the demons. The Bud¬ 
dhistic theogony is practically identical with the 
Brahmanical, and a bell is invariably connected 
with every Buddha a.s part of the insignia. The 
oj)ening no of Tibet has given us several books upon 
the Buddhistic ceremonial. In Lhasa the more 
saintly of the lamas wear a tinkling bell on the 
crow'n of their hats. Before their devotions the 
chief lamas cross themselves, touching their fore¬ 
heads with a bell; and they liold a special service 
for one wiio is sick, in which tinkling bells are 
used.* Hand-bells are placed upon the very altar 
itself. The probable use in these cases is to attract 
the god’s attention. 

The supposed influence of the hell on the .spirit 
world is further illustrated by the atten)})ts to 
expel the death-demon by the aid of bell.s. In 
Ind ia we find these usages supplemented by others. 

I Several examplea in M. E. 0. Walcott, Sacred Archatolmjy, 
London, 18(18. 

* Bushell, Chinese Art, Ix:>ndori, 191)9, 1. 84. 

• 1. L. Bird (Mrs. Bishop), Unbeaten Track* in Japau, 
London. 1880. 

4 L. A. Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysterua, London, 1006, and 
The Buddhism of Tibet, lx>ndon, 1806. 
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According to the Brahmanfi, two things are indis- 
[lensaide to the sacriticer—several liglited lamps 
and a bell to wake the divinity from sleep so that 
he may consume the otl'ering, while the vagrant 
ghost IS scared away by the same sound.* The 
patdri priest in Mirzapur and many classes of 
ascetics carry bells and rattles of iron which move 
as they walk, the ol)ject being to protect the 
wearer from evil spirits. The (ionds have elevated 
the bell into a dtuty, in the form of Ghaghrapen, 
or ‘ belhgod ’; and one Bj)ecial class of their devil- 
priests, the mafia ojhydlsy devote themselves to 
making bells ; and they themselves wear them 
continually. The Todas of Madras worship Hiriya 
Deva. wliose representative is the sacred builafo- 
bell which hangs from the neck of the finest buttalo 
of the herd (Crooke, i. 168). The goddess Tarvati, 
as l)arg4 (q.v.), has certain insignia which are 
invoked in tliis manner : ‘ Om t.o the bell {qhantd) 
striking terror by thy world wide sound into our 
enemies. Drive out from us all our iniquities. 
Defend and Idess us, O Lord.’ In Burma great 
bells are found at most of the shrines. The wor¬ 
shipper takes a large deer antler and strikes first 
the ground and then the bell, to summon as wit¬ 
nesses beings under and above grourui, and further 
to make them join in the act of worshije'^ 

In West Africa some witch-doctors have a 
custom, when going their rounds, of ringing a l)ell 
before the house of the guilty. Bells are often hung 
over doorways, probably for prophylaxis.* Very 
few bells are found in the rest of Africa, except 
among the Ma.sai and tribes of similar culture. 
They hang bells around the necks of animals, but 
there is no evidence to show that the.se were wor- 
8hi])ped, or that the bells were used to scare evil 
spirits. Probably they are merely utilitarian. 

In Egypt there is little evidence. The sistrum 
was invanal)ly tised in the worship of Isis. Possibly 
small crotal jingles were attached. In later times 
hells were used a.s charms, but with no real nmsical 
purpose, and they are very rarely found in Egyptian 
religion pro})er. The same may bo said of belts 
among the Assyrians. They had no religious use 
and very little in magic. ('lap|)ers took the |>Iace 
of bells. Layard {Monuments of Ninetmh, London, 
1849-63) illustrates some Imrse bells, possibly im¬ 
portations for magical purposes. 

Bells and iuHtruments of jjercussion are n<»t found 
in New Zealand. In the Tonga and Fiji Islands a 
lali is used- It is a form of gong made out of 
a tree-trunk.^ It is the favourite instrument at 
Tonga and is named in the same way tliat wo give 
names to our bells. It is chiefly used to summon 
worsliippers to their religious exercises. In many 
parts of the world babies are given rattle.s to whicli 
jingle bells are attached. The underlying object 
IS luoVwibly prophylactic. 

Although the religious value of bells varies con¬ 
siderably in difrerent parts of the world, in Turkey 
alone is there found an aversion to their soumf. 
The Muhammadans do not use them, because of 
their as.sociation8 with < ■liristianity, and the Pan¬ 
jabi Muslims have a prejudice agaiu-st gongs, as 
they are supposed to disturb the dead, who awake, 
thinking the Day of Judgment has arrived. 

Litkhatckb.—I n addition to books mfintioned in the footnotes. 
Bee H. T. Ellacombe's list of hooka in .'jth ser., vol. iii. pj*. 42, 
S2, lO.'t See also Hieronymus Magius, de Tintinnahulis, 
Hatfoe, 1724 ; M. E. C. Walcott, I'arixh Churches before the 
He/orination, Lincoln, 1879 ; W. W. Rockhill, Land of the 
Larnas, J>ondon, 1891. Most modern encyclopaedias contain 

> J. Lubbock, The Origin of Civilisation 'i, London, 1902; 
T. H. Lewin, 11 ill Tracts of ChittammiJ , Calcutta, 1869; 
0. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of India, London, 1898; 
1. A. Dubois, Descr. of the People of hviia, Ijondon. 1817. 

2 Max KerrarB, Burma, liondon, 1900. 

8 M. H. Kingsley. Travels in West Africa, London, 1897, pp. 
404. 4A0. 

* Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1860 . 


information of little value. S. Madge, Moulton Church anditi 
Beils, London, 1896, has a bibliography of 304 books. For Scottish 
bells, see D. Wilson, Archosology and Prehistoric Annals oj 
Scotland, Kdinburgh, 1861 ; for Irish bells, M. Stokes, Early 
Christian Art in Trsland, Ix)ndon, 1876 ; for bells of England, 
J. J. Raven, Bells of England, London. 1906; H. B. Walters, 
Church Bells of England, Oxford, 1918 (with an admirable 
biblloifraphy ; the latest and best book on the subject). For a 
good account of change-ringing and bell-manufacture, see art. 
^Campanology ’ in Eur^^. For a manual H. B. Walters, Ths 
Arts of the Church: Church Bells, London, 1908, is of value. 

Addison J. Wheeler. 

6 . American bells.—(1) Bells of metal were in 
use in certain regions of America long before the 
Columbian discovery. They were natural develop¬ 
ments from, or modifications of, previously existing 
rattles and like implements of clay, shell, gourds, 
and other materials. According to W. H. Holmes 
(Bull. S BE 22-24), metal bells were in common 
use in Middle America in pre-Columbian times, but 
they are rarely found north of the Kio Grande, either 
in possession of the tribes or on ancient sites ; hut 
I»ells were certainly known to the Puehlo.s and 
possibly to the mound-builders before the arrival 
of the Whites. The copper bells occasionally 
found in the south-eastern part of the United 
States may, some of them at least, have been 
introduced by way of trade (like certain varieties 
of tobacco-pipe and tomahawk) witli the Indian 
tribes, since specimens of undoubtedly European 
origin have been diseovered in mounds and otlier 
burial-places that arc distinctly post-Columbian. 
Others of the metal hells from tliis region may, 
however, have been brought to the north by way 
of Florida, etc., from Central America and Mexico 
as incidents of inter tribal commerce or the like. 
Metal bells are also known in large riiitiihers from 
the remains of the civilizations of the Lacilic coast 
of South America ami from the area of so-called 
‘Calchaqui culture’ in the ('atamarcan country of 
Argentina, etc, Bella of other materials, sucli as 
clay, are, of course, more wddely distributed 
among aboriginal peoples of a type less civilized 
than the Aztecs, Mayas, Peruvians, and others 
very close to them in matters of art and religion. 
Many wooden bells have also been found, e.g., in 
the Atacaman region of Pacific South America 
(Bonian, Antiq.). 

(2) Some investigators were formerly of the 
opinion that the bells found in the New World 
were all imitations of Euro[)ean models, and that 
no Hiieli thing as a genuine pre-Columbian bell 
of aboriginal manufacture existed. But for the 
Pueblo region, os well as for Mexico, Central and 
South America, the existence of bells of Indian 
make long prior to the coming of the Whites has 
been demonstrated. The variety in the forms of 
the bells of primitive America, their presence as 
ornaments on statues, figures of the gods (Mayan 
MSS and nionument.s ; Aztec deities, etc.), their 
utilization as decorative motifs (fi.y. eyes in the 
golden figures of r(‘]>tiles from ancient (^hiriqui), 
the situation and circumstances of tlicir discovery 
in ruins of great age in dillerent parts of the 
continent—all these facts make the theory of 
European origins impossible, and it has now been 
abandoned by the best authorities. The existence 
of bells of wood, clay, copper, and gold testifies 
to the evolution of a bell in primitive America 
from the rattle. According to Holmes, the gene¬ 
alogy of the bell is first a nut shell or gourd, 
then a clay model, and, finally, metal forms cast 
upon models, like those of the arunent Chiri- 
qnians. Doubtless some of the less civilized tribes 
imitated in clay or wood the metal bells of their 
neighlamrs of higher culture, which sometimes 
came to them in the way of trade, or in some 
other incidental fashion. The more or less 
civilized peoples, upon whom the Europeans in¬ 
truded, may have also, at times, imitated bells of 
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Old World origin. There seeniR no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that bcll.'s, used for several ditlerent purposes, 
were in exisLence in pre-historic times in various 
regions of North, Central, and South America. 

(3) Both metal and clay bells seem pre-Columbian 
in several parts of the ancient Pueblo region of 
New Mexico and Arizona. The small copper 
hawk-bells obtained from ruins in southern Arizona 
are said by P^ewkes to be ‘identical in form and 
make witli those used by the ancient Nahualt 
[Aztec] people’ (/7 liBEW, pt. ‘2, p. 629). A 
clay bell found in the oldest part of the old pueblo 
of Awatobi, and in all probability pre-historic, is 
regarded by Fewkes as ‘made in exact imitation 
of one of the copper bells that have been reported 
from several southern ruins ’ {op. rit. p, 629). In this 
case the Pueblo clay bell would be modelled u])on 
the copper bell, and not vice versa. In Awat-obi 
was also discovered a fragment of a cojiper bell 
of Spanish origin, such objects coming into the 
Pueblo country with the Catholic priests and their 
churclms. In the Tusayan ruins immediately 
about the inhabited towns, P'ewkes found no 
copper bells of such great age that they could be 
called pre historic. A fragment of one of the old 
Spanish or Mexican church-bells ‘was used for 
many years as a paint-grinder by a Walpi Indian 
priest cit. p. 609). Hough found that bells 

of clay, like those from Awatobi described by 
P'ewkes, were somewhat numerous in the great 
ruin of Kawaiokuh. They are undoubtedly pre¬ 
historic, and earlier than the bells, similar in form, 
used in trade. In ancient Mexico bells {tzilinilli) 
of copper were in general use before the Spanish 
Conquest, and from the Aztecs the knowledge of 
them passed northward to some of the less cultured 
peoples of the southern United States, The 
characteristic Mexican bell has rather marked and 
peculiar diU’erences of form and structure which 
indicate its aboriginal origin. I’he ancient Aztecs 
had also large numbers of little golden bells, 
employed chiefly for ornament, and for use in 
dances and other ceremonial observances, sacrifices, 
etc. Metal bells were known also to the semi- 
civilized races of Central America, the copper bells 
of the ancient Chirir|uian8 of the Panama region 
being especially noteworthy, Spinden {Mein. Peah. 
Mus., Harv. Univ., 1913, vi. 146) states that 
copper bells, ‘ similar to the common sleigh-bell,’ 
were well-known in the Maya country ; a few gold 
bells have akso been found there. Some of them, 
after having been cast, were ‘plated’ or ‘washed’ 
with gold. One of these Chinquian bells is very 
interesting as having upon it the features of a 
human face. Others are surmounted by rude 
figures of animaks, through the Ijodies of which, or 
under them, are apertures for cord.s, etc. Some 
have holes for such purposes at the top. Most 
remarkable, and suggestive of the intimate re¬ 
lationship between the bell and the rattle, is a 
triple bell or rattle of gold found on tlie Ivio 
Grande near Panama. This instrument con.sists 
of ‘ three very neatly shaped and gracefully orna¬ 
mented bells mounted upon a circular plate, to 
which a short handle is attached’ (Holmes, op. 
cit. p. 23 f.). On the handle is the figure of a bird. 
In the case of the bell with human features, ‘ double 
coils of wire take the place of the ears, and the 
other features are formed by setting on bits of the 
material used in modelling ’ {ib. p. 23). Many bells 
more elaborate in character than this are reported 
from Chiriqui. The Pacific coast area of South 
America, with its several different ‘civilizations,’ 
has furnished many examples of the bell. Capitan 
has recently described some bronze and copper 
tintinnabula with movable rings and hollow spaces 
to contain pebbles, bits of metal, etc., from ancient 
Peru. One is of an entirely new type. Some re¬ 


call certain Buddhistic tintinnabula, and likewise 
tho.se of the lake-dwellings of the Bronze Age. 

The bronze and copper bells of the Calchaaui 
region, e.s]*ocially those from the province of Salta 
in Argentina, have a very charataeristic form, 
slightly re.sembling, according to Amlirosetti, 
certain ancient (hiinese bells. The mouth is a 
sort of compressed ellipse, the sides flat, falling in 
as they reach the narrow top. No bells of this 
shape seem to have been discovered in tlie ancient 
Peruvian sites. These Calchaquian bells are 
perforated, for 8usi)ension, at the top, and tlu'v 
are ornamented with figures whose nature is muen 
the same as those occurring on (tertain bronze disks 
from the same region. One hell from Curtiembre 
has on each face the outlines of live human coun¬ 
tenances; others have three, two, one, in like 
manner. Other ornamentations are triangle.s, 
vertical lines, zigzags, animal figures, etc. Be.sides 
these, aimther sort- of bell from the Calchaqui 
region is described by Ambro.setti, wliich is also 
]>rior to the Spanish Conquest. The form is that 
which w(mld i)e produced by making four folds in 
a very thin lamina of metal, so as to shape it 
somewhat after the fashion of certain hats »)r fancy 
dishes. There are .some more modern l)ells of this 
type which liave been modified thiough Si)anish 
influence (in the clapper, the tang, etc.). But the 
general form of the ancient bell has been jneserved. 
These bells, Ambro.setti thinks, were used by the 
Indians to attach to the domestic llamas, or to 
suspen<l from their clothes or belts in dances and 
festivals, as the Indians of the Gran Chaco still do 
with fruit-shells, the anctsstors of the bell. In the 
pre-historic necropolis of Calama (Chilian province 
of Antofagasta), in the area of Atacaman culture. 
Count G. de Crdqui-Montfort discov'ered in 1904 a 
wooden bell similar in form to the Calchaquian 
copper bells of the first sort described above 
{Womnn, op. rit.). 

(4) The u.ses to which bells wore put in aboriginal 
America were various. Concerning the Pueblo 
Indians, Fewkes informs us : ‘ Coj)per bells are said 
to be used in the secret ceremonials of the modern 
Tusayan villages, and in certain of the ceremonial 
foot races metal bells of great age and antique 
pattern are sometimes tied about the waists of the 
runners’ {op. cit. p. 62H). Many of the small clay 
bells from the PuebU) region and elsewhere were 
also used as pendant ornaments of some sort, as 
were doubtless also some of the smaller metal bells 
from various j)arts of the continent. The nature 
of many of these, which are provided with holes or 
with perforated tangs, indicates their susjtension to 
a coru or some similar object, and their attachment 
to articles of dross or ornament. One of the clay 
bells from Pueblo ruins still contained its pellet of 
clay, and ‘on being shaken, produced an agreeable 
tinlcling sound ’; it w/is evidently used as a bell 
to produce musical sounds—a purpose likewise 
served by many other bells of metal and clay 
in ancient America. Here the bell lies close to 
the rattle. On ancient sites in New Mexico and 
Arizona, besides clay bells of this sort, copper 
bells with stone tinklers have been discovered. In 
various parts of Mexico and Central America little 
bells of gold were employed as ornaments, as the 
devices for suspension and attachment prove. In 
ancient Mexico such bells were attached to the 
ankles of important warriors and other prominent 
participants in ceremonial dances. Ihey were 
also attached to the feet and wrists of victims of 
sacrifice, those ■who represented deities, etc. The 
gods Tezcatlipoca, Tlaloc, and Huitzilopochtli, in 
particular, were represented with little golden 
bells at their ankles (in the case of the first, to the 
number of twenty). According to Gogolludo, 
copper bells were to be found in the houses of the 
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nobles amon;^" the Mayas. The Mayas also used 
bells as oriiarnents for their gods, etc., represented 
in the hieroglyphic writings. Briiiton mentions 
the fact that Ah-Puch, the god of death, occa¬ 
sionally has bells attached to his ankles and 
clothing. One of the Mayan signs usually inter¬ 
preted as ‘eve* may really represent sometime.s 
the small bells used for ornament. Holmes found 
that ‘ tlie eyes of the golden figures of reptiles 
[ancient Chiri(iui] are in many cases minute hawk- 
bells ’ (e/y. cit. p. ‘24). According to Xirnenes de 
la Esj)uda, some of the ancient Peruvian rattles 
and bells were used in religious ceremonies ‘to 
call the devil ’ (Capitan). Tn some jiartsof Central 
America little bells are said to have been in use as 
a sort of currency. 

LiTKRATirRF,.—J. B. Ambrosetti, * P’l bronze cm In re^rion 
Calchaqui,' Ajinlfn del Mils. Nac., Jiuerujs Airra, xi. (IWm; KiS- 
814, esp. 2211 2;i0, 2f>7-264 ; H. H. Bancroft, Mative liar.ee, Han 
Francisco, 187(1, i. 705,766, ii. 200, 810, 824-825. 706-7:{7. 740-750, 
787, iil, 288, 324, iv. 650; R. Bonian, AntufiiitAs dr la r^ijinn 
andine de la r&publiqae argentine, 2 vols., Paris, 1908 ; D. G. 
Brinton, A Primer o/ Mayan fliernglyphice, [loston, 1896, pp. 
04, 88 ; Capitan, Decades ainAricantrH, Ist ser., Paris, 1007, 
pi. V. (Snnnailles pi^nivienncs); 1. W. Fewkes, ‘ Archcol. Expc<l. 
to Arizona in 180.5,’ 17 /iFih'U, pt. 2 (1.808), esp. (j0!», 028, 081 ; 
W. H. Holmes, ‘The Use of f)nld and other Metals ainonfi the 
Ancient Inhabitants of Chirinni, Isthmus of Darien,’ Padl. S 
Eli, 1887, esp. pu. 2‘2-24 ; W. Hciujfh, ' Archeol. Field-Work in 
N.K. Arizona,’ Hep. t/.S. iVat. il/ns. PJOl, Washiiifrlon, 10U8, 
esp. p, 842 ; H. J. Spinden, ‘ A Study of Mava Art,’ Mem. Prab. 
Miie., IJarv. Univ., lOl.'i, vl. 1-285; R. Wallaschek, f'riinitive 
Music London, 180.'i, esp. pj). 47, li)0-l(t7 ; T. WUson, ‘ iTe- 
hiatorio Art,’ 2iep. (J.H. Nat. Mus. 1.8!>0, esp. p. 504. 

AlKXANDKU F. ClIAMHErn.ATN. 
GOOD. —See Good and Evil, Summum IhiNuivt. 

GOOD AND EVIL.—1. Opnehal dkpini- 
TION. — When wo col laic instanci's of tlieir usage, 
we find that, the nHciiiing and implications of 
‘ good ’ and it-s opposites are most varied. JAst us 
take at random ‘good measure,’‘ a good lnuiting’ 
(wliich, curiously, is .synonymou.s with a bad heat¬ 
ing), ‘a good dinner,’ ‘ good music,,’ ‘a good knife,’ 
‘a good soldiiir,’ ‘a good intention,’ ‘a good man.’ 
In the .series scarcely two will he found wlierein 
‘good’ means in the one [wecisely what it means 
ill the other. In all casc.s, in pronouncing a thing 
good we are judging its value, and the meaning of 
‘good’ or its o|>po.site in any partituilar case de- 
tends on the point of view from wliicli we judge, 
t may he almost a purely (jvuuititative judgment, 
e.g. ‘a good ten mihjs.’ It may he a judgment of 
simsuous value, in winch ca.se ‘ good‘ pleasant ’ 
or ‘ agr(!ealile,’ e.g. ‘it tastes good,’ ‘a vile odour.’ 
It may he an lesthetic judgment, e.g, 'a good 
view,’ ‘had mu,sic.’ It may he expre,8,sive of the 
suitability or elliciency of tools, in.sfrument.s, im- 
jdements, etc., as means t(j particular ends, e.q. 
‘a good knif(3.’ It may be a judgment of skill, 
e.g. ‘ a good niark.sman.’ Tlien come the sense.s of 
‘good’ and ‘evil ’ of most importance, and almost 
exclusive imp<yrtance for our j»re.sent purpo.se, good 
as weW-being, good as well-t/ump'jevil as theopjyosite 
of both. 

It is possible to frame a broad general definition 
of ‘good ’and ‘evil’ wliich sliall include all the 
above varieties of moauing. Such a definition is 
given by Naville [Problem of Evil, cli. i.), who puts 
it: ‘Good is what ought lo he, evil i.s wliat ought 
not t/o he.’ I'o this two objections may he raised, 
(1 ) TIutc is no valid ajiplication of ‘ought’ to 
untliinking non-moral objects. Tn strictness of 
language, to say that an instrument such as a pen 
ouqht to he of a particular quality is absurd. (2) 
‘What ouglit to he’ seem.s to apply better as a 
description of what is 7-ight. Am), though the 
right and the good may largely l>e identical, the 
implications of the two are ilill'erent, and thedift’er- 
ence is worth marking and conserving. ‘Bight’ 
means according to rule. ‘ Good ’ means valuable 


for some end, therefore desirable. Both in ‘ right ’ 
and in ‘good’ there is reference to a standard or 
ideal; but, while ‘right’ emphasizes the com¬ 
pelling, prescribing power of that ideal, ‘ pood ’ 
i emphasizes its attractive power. Hence, if we 
wish such a broad general definition, we should 
say that the good in all its senses is the desir¬ 
able, and the evil i.s the undesirable (of. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^, London, 1901, p. 110 f.). This 
seems to be the summary of Royee^s statement; 

‘ By jrood, as we mortals experience it, we mean somethlnj? 
that, when it comes or is expected, we actively welcome, try to 
attain or keep, and regard with content. By evil in g;eneral as 
it is in our experience, we mean whatever we find in any sense 
repujrnant and intolerable. ... We mean [by evil] precisely 
whatever we refirard as somethinir to be g-otten rid of, nliriinken 
from, put out of eight, of hearing, of memory, eschewed, ex- 

f ielled, assailed, or otherwise directly or indirectly resisted, 
ly good we mean w’hatever we regard as something to he wel¬ 
comed, jnirsiied, won, grasped, held, persisted iti, preserved. 
And we sliow ail this in our acts in nresern'e of any grade of 
good or evil, sensuous, assthetic, Ideal, or moral . . . whetlier 
you regard us as animals or as moralists, whether it is a sw eet 
taste, a poem, a virtue or God that we look to as good ; or 
whetlier it Is a burn or a temptation, an outward physical foe 
or a stealthy, inward, ideal enemy that we regard as evil’ 
(Studies of Good, and Evil, 18). 

It may he noted that, in defining the good as the 
desirable and evil as tlie undesiral>le, we are not 
committing ourselvi's to a hedonistic view. It is a 
false psycliology wliich maintains that the only 
object of desire, therefore the only desirable, is 
pleasure. 

II . Good and evil active and passive.— 

While the definition of good and evil as the desir¬ 
able and the undesirable re.spectively would prob¬ 
ably he universally accepted, it is certain that, as 
soon as individuals begin to fill in the definite con¬ 
tent of tlH‘ general notion, there will lie nothing 
approaching unaniniity ; and thi.s fact con.stitul(!,s 
one problem with which -we inu.st deal. Tint, before 
apfiroaching it, it is best to drjiw a distinction 
hetwe-en two kind.s of good and evil. There is good 
which comes to us, and good whieh start.s' from us. 
Th(‘re is evil wdiieh befall.<i ns, which we .sufl’er and 
endure ; on the other hand, tliere is evil which we 
do. Tlii.s is not rejutisented a.s an ab.solnte di.stinc- 
tion ; the two kinds are inter related in a variety 
of waj's ; still it is a convenient distinction. It is 
not easy to find apiiroprifite names for the two 
kinds. k'nirliairn designates them physical and 
moral [Philos, of Christian Religion, 134), but 
‘physical’ must he used in a sornewhat unusual 
and ))erhap 8 scarcely justiliahle sen.so. 

‘ Physical evil meaiiH all the aufTeringa he may have to endure, 
whether bodily or mental, nervona or aympatlietic, alike ua a 
distinct indivkbial and a social unit, alike as a natural being, 
Healily and mortal, and as a human h«;ing, sharing in the special 
history of a pcojile and in the collective fortunes and immor¬ 
tality of the race' (op- ciV. 184 f.). 

Now, as regards the good and evil that befall 
men there will he little lack of unaniiuity. Health, 
strength, ahundance of food, gifts of fortune or of 
friends, and a multitude of sueh like things will 
he classed as good universally. Sickness, accident, 
death, penury, destructive forces of Nature, and a 
host of other ills to wliich men are exposed will be as 
universall}'^ acknowledged to be ills. With regard 
to this kind of good and evil, men differ onl 3 '’ intlie 
number of goods and ills they know, and in tlie 
degree of importance ivliich they attach to this or 
that particular good or ill. When we turn, how¬ 
ever, to consider moral good and evil, tlie good or 
evil that men do, we find an altogether different 
situation. Here we find endless variety in the 
beliefs of men as to what is good and what evil. 

It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
set forth and discuss the various ways in which 
at different times and by different individuals the 
good has been more particularly defined. ?'or that 
the art. Ethics and articles dealing with various 
schools of ethical speculation must be consulted. 
But here it is neces-sary to try to gather the signiti- 
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cance of the fact that there is no universal agree¬ 
ment among men as to what conduct is good and 
what evil. Tliat is plain from consideration of 
the variety of view maintained in dilferent systems 
of ethics. It is still plainer and becomes a problem 
when we consider the contrariety of opinion and 
practice among mankind in general. What in one 
place is esteemed as virtue, in another is held to be 
vice ; for what some men approve most highly others 
cannot find words to exj)roH8 their abhorrence. 

‘ We hardly know of anythinK Juat or unjust which does not 
ohan>fe its character with a change of climate. Three dejfrees 
of polar elevation overturn the whole system of jurisprudence. 
A meridian determines what is truth. . . . There is not a sinj'le 
law which is universal ’ (Pascal, Pe7i8ieii, ed. I*. Faug^re, Paris, 
1844, ii. 126 f.). 

This raises the problem, Are good and evil purely 
relative ? Are we to say homo mcnsura ? If ‘ sonie- 
wdiere east of Suez there ain’t no ten command¬ 
ments,’ have w’e simj)ly to acquiesce in the fact, 
b(‘cause others may be as right in their notions 
as we ? 

III. Objectivity of moral law.— If we 
answer the foregoing question.s in the affirmative, 
it is obvious that all moral effort has lost its spring 
and insiiiration. Further, morality which should 
Ite imrcly subjective and individualistic w'oiild not 
l»e morality at all. Tlie ineradicable belief of every 
moral being i.s tliat the laAv he obeys, tlie ideal he 
St,rives to realize, are sometliingof universal validity: 
valid for and binding on him not as &v0fnoir6'; m, but 
as dvOpcj-rroi ; binding on him not because of the 
differences which distinguish him from all others, 
hut in virtue of his oneness with all others. 

‘ Tlie Moral Law has a real exiBtenof, there i» 8uch a thing as 
an ahsolnte Morality, there isaomething absolutely true or false 
in ethical jmigments, whether we or any number of hnman 
heinga at any given time actually think so or not. Such a belief 
i« distinctly iitii.lied in what we mean by Morality. The idea of 
BUCh an uncondilional, oiijectively valid. Moral Law or ideal 
undoubtedly exists as a psychological fact ’ (lUshdall, Theory of 
Cood aiul Foil, ii. 211). 

It is to be noted tlirit, in most statements made 
to demonstrate the relativity of morality, w'e find 
manifest exaggeration both of facts and of the 
significance of them, and an ignoring of considera¬ 
tions such as profoundly modify the problem pre¬ 
sented by the induhitalile facts. Is it really the 
case, as is alleged in the passage by I'ascal [>art of 
which has been quoted, that ‘truth on this side of 
the Pyrenees is error on the other’ ? If so, it can 
be only a very trivial truth or error that is in view, 
a ditierence of etiquette or such like. Tlie theory 
of relativity of morality is in sore need of snjiport 
if it requires and uses such support as that. The 
theory, indeed, makes out its ca.se largely by point¬ 
ing to the fact that the customs aiul institutions 
of dill’erent peoples vary. And it can bring out 
striking differences only by contrasting savage or 
semi-savage peoples with tlie civilized and cul¬ 
tured. That such difference should exist is no 
wonder, and constitutes no problem, granted that 
moral knowledge, like knowledge in general, is 
capable of powth. 'When customary morality 
ha.s given place to reflective morality, and when 
we comi>are peoples that have reached approxi¬ 
mately the same degree of develojmient, we find 
that ditt'erences in moral belied and practice are not 
so pronounced, not so much of a problem after all. 
And, so far as such difference actually exi.sts, we 
have to remember that customs and institutions 
are, at the best, imperfect revelations and embodi¬ 
ments of ideas ana ideals. They are, from the 
nature of the case, conservative. The public 
‘ coiKscience ’ is usually ahead of them. The most 
‘ enlightened ’ members of tlie community are usu¬ 
ally in open protest against and conflict with them. 
Hence, in comparing two communities, a difference 
in custom and institutions is not safely interpreted 
as the exponent of a like difference of' moral ideas 


and ideals ; between the twm diflerences there may 
be no relation of strict proportion. 

Or, again, customs and institutions may be re 
garded as means to moral ends, means of realizing 
ideals. And, jilainly, diflerence of view as to ap¬ 
propriateness of means does not necessarily imply 
divergence of ends and ideals. Txvo individuals 
may identify themselves with the same end ; but, 
because one has more jioxver of insight and fore¬ 
sight, they may differ to any degree in their choice 
of means. Through lack of insight or foresight, 
one may adopt means which in reality m«)re or less 
defeat the end in view—a fact of which all are 
painfully aw'are from t heir own experience. This 
IS shown, too, by the degree to which, and the 
facility w ith whicii, individuals fall in with a more 
excellent way when it is rejuesented to them. 
After all, there is so much ground as to w'hat 
constitutes goodness common to the South Sea 
Islander and the missionary of a vastly higher 
morality. 

It is not here ludng argued that moral ideas and 
ideals as actually lield by men do not vary after 
all. Tlie point is that, in considering the signifi- 
canee of the manifold variety of moral belief and 
practice on w'hich tlie theory of relativit y of good 
and evil bases itself, we have to bear in mind such 
considerations a.s have lieen addiu'ed, which go to 
show' that groat varieties are possible without any¬ 
thing like the same divergence of idea or ideal. 

Coming now' to differences as to moral idea and 
ideal, the existence of which we have no concern 
to deny, W'e may hold that a sullicient explanation 
of them also ha.s been indicated above. The fact 
that men differ in pow'cr of insight and foresight 
explains not only w hy they adopt different rnean.s 
as apjiropriate to the like ends, but also why they 
identify themselves with quite dilferent end.s, and 
define tlieir desirable in very differmit ways. Tlvis 
is ju.st what truth there i.s in the Soeratic identifi¬ 
cation of virtue with knowledge, and vice with 
ignorance. It does not require llie genius of tin 
Aristotle to tierceive that the good man is not 
merely one wlio knows what, is good, or that the 
problem of moral evil is far from solution when 
Ignorance is abolished. 'I'he statement of Soerates 
is no aderjiiate explanation of the fact that men do 
evil, but it is an ex])Ianation of the fact that they 
differ in their view’s as to wliat goodness is. To 
know W’hat is really desirable requires insight and 
foresiglit, and men differ in their conce|)tion of what 
is desirable because they possess these pow'ers in 
varying degree. 

If thus llie relativity of moral conceptions re¬ 
solves itself into a relativity of moral know'ledge, 
it may seem that, the prolilem of the relativity of 
morality is on all fours wdtli, is indeed simply part 
of, tlie problem of the relativity of know ledge, into 
which it is not onr place to enter, 'i’here ajipears, 
indeed, to be an iiiijiortant difference between tiie 
two qne.stion.s. A moral ideal, it may be argued, 
is not a real thing in the W’ay that tlie w orld of 
fact W'ith which jihysical science deals i.s real. It 
seems easy to hold that a certain scientific fact is 
true, wliether any individual or any number of 
individuals deny it or not. About a moral ideal 
there is not the same objectivii constraint. On the 
other hand, it may be replied tliat the scientist will 
be |)uzzled to give, an account of an ‘ independent* 
world, of a fact which is anything save a fact for 
his mind, of a ‘ “ corresjiomlence ” between experi¬ 
ence and a Reality wlio.se esse is something other 
than to be experienced’ (Kashdall, op. cit. 211 ). 

The .stages on the path of progress of science are 
marked by the derelicts of abandoned—because, 
as advancing knowledge proved, erroneous—hypo¬ 
theses, views which were held for truth at the time, 
and served their purpose for a time. There lie, 
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with all reality now denied them, ‘caloric,’ ‘epi¬ 
cycles,’ various ' corpuscles ’ and ‘ vortices,’and tlie 
like. Yet their presence does not daunt the scien¬ 
tist in his pursuit of truth, liut it is as easy for a 
scejitic, hy adducing' them, to adopt hoitio me.nsura 
as the answer to the question, What is truth ? as it 
is for another to ar^^ue the pure relativity of moral 
conceptions from a comparison and Contrast of views 
held in various quarters. To homo mc^nsura we 
reply ; litivond the truth and the good so ret'arded 
fiy any indii idual there is Truth and (iood ahso- 
lute ; otherwise there is no meaning in speaking 
of progiess ; what you call progress is hut change ; 
and you w ill have dlthculty in adducing any rational 
ground for any one desiring to change the views in 
virtue of which he is already the standard of true 
and good for himself. 

We come hack to the jisychological fact already 
referred to, viz. that we have an idea that an un¬ 
conditional objectively valid moral Law or l<leal 
exists. We must ask, Is this idea cajiable of justi¬ 
fication ? What are its implications? 

IV. Implications.—1. Codas Mind.—We have 
the idea ( hat an absolute moral ideal exists. Where 
does it exist ? Very plainly, a moral ideal can exist 
only in some mind. It is as plain also that it is to 
be found complete in no human mind. We admit, 
with whatever criticism wo pass on a tendency 
which we think exists to exaggerate the facts or 
their signiheance, that men do think diirerently on 
moral questions. We may also admit w'ith Kash- 
dall that ‘ there is no empirical reason for .suppos¬ 
ing that they will ever do otherwise’ {loc. cit.). 
Tlie conclusion to wJiich we are led, then, is that 
we must postulate a Mind in which the absolute 
Moral I.iawor ideal exists, (lod as Mind is implied 
in the existence of an absolute standard. 

‘Only if we believ# in the existence of a Mind for which the 
true triorul ideal is already in noine sense real, a Mind which is 
the source of whatever is true in our own moral judgments, 
can we rationally think of tiic moral ideal as no less real than 
the world ilaelf. Only so can we believe in an absolute standard 
of right and wrong, wliich is as independent of this or that man’s 
actual ideas and actual desires as the facts of material nature. 

. . . Our moral ideal can only claim oljjective valulity in so far 
as it can rationally bo regarded as the revelation of a moral ideal 
eternally existing in the mind of God. . . . The existence of God 
... is cssontiaf to that belief which vaguely and implicitly 
underlies all moral beliefs, and which forms the very heart of 
Morality in its highest forms. . . . Moral obligation means moral 
o»>Jectivity. That of least seonis to he implied in any legitimate 
use of the term. . . . Such a belief we have seen Imperativelv 
to demand an explanation of the Universe . . . which shall 
recognize the existence of a Mind whose thoughts are the 
standard of truth and falsehood alike in Morality and in respect of 
all other existence. . . . The belief in God ... is still a postulate 
of a Morality wiiich shall be able fully to satisfy the demands of 
the mural consciousness’ (llashdall, op. cit. ii. 2VZt.). 

An alternative to thi.s vietv is, of course, possible. 
It is to deny the validity of the idea of an absolute 
moral distinction. This is the only course open to 
those holding njaterialistic and naturalistic views 
of the Universe. The idea in question must be 
classed as an illusion, or set down as meaningless 
and inexplicable, tlie mere freak of a mindle.s 8 , 
purposeless Nature, which somehow has superim¬ 
posed on material phenomena consciousness ns an 
epiphenomenon. Tlii.s i.s not the place to otter a 
criticism of Materiali.sm ( 7 . 11 .) or Naturalism (7 v.). 
^Ve must hold it suHicieut to say that, in our view, 
the Universe and morality req^uire far other theories 
adequately to account for and explain them. It is 
a short and easy way with ideas to set them aside 
as illusions. But, if one thinks the matter out, 
one will tind that, after all, it is not an ea.sy view 
to take that an idea is an illusion, though it is 
implicit in every moral judgment. Hence we hold 
that it is not to be set aside, but accepted with all 
its implications, all the postulates it can he sliown 
to rei^uire. Thus we postulate God as the Mind, 
in which exists the absolute moral Ideal. 

2 . God as Will.—This is not a postulate in the 


same immediate sense as that of God as Thought. 
It is not at once apparent that, if there be an 
absolute ideal, there must be also a Will active in 
realizing it. As we shall soon see, when one con¬ 
templates the world, one might be excused for 
coming to the conclusion that nothing is so certain 
as that there is no superhuman \\ ill active in 
realizing an Ideal of absolute Good. Nevertheless 
we hold that God as Will is an implication of our 
first postulate, God as Thought — and for this 
reason, that thought apart from xvill does not 
seem to be a tliinkable conception. To distinguish 
between Thought and Will is convenient and neces¬ 
sary enough. To regard them as really separate 
or separable i.s a very dillerent matter. As we 
know them, the one always involves the other. 
To sujjpose that anywhere there exists Thought 
without Will is to hypostatize an abstraction. 
So, if we are to postulate a Mind in and for which 
the absolute Law or Ideal exists, it must be a 
Mind which wills as well as thinks. As nothing 
can be said to be willed which is not thought of as 
good, it follows that God must will the absolute 
Good, the Ideal of which exists in His Mind ; and 
the Universe must have a nurpose, an end con¬ 
ceived of as good by the Mina wliich wills it. 

It may be noted in passing that we do not re¬ 
gard the above considerations as a demonstration 
of a Thei.stic position or set them forth with that 
aim. It is jio.ssible for one to hold that there is a 
rational jirincijile in or behind Nature, a funda¬ 
mental rationality in the Universe, yvhile eomiiig 
more or less short of I'lieism. Thus in Buddhism 
we lind a profound belief in karma (q.v.), an in¬ 
exorable, intelligible, impersonal principle, com¬ 
bined W’ith an expliidt denial of anything like 
Theism. We are not concerned here to iustify 
Theism. We justify our use of terms which seem 
to have theistic imjilieations, by saying that they 
seem the best terms to use, if not, indeed, the 
only terms that can be used. We are not coming 
nearer adequate exjues.sion of the truth of things 
ill proportion as oui Lliought and language become 
vague. 

Now, if there be a superhuman Mind wdiich 
thinks and wills absolul!.e Good, the question 
arises, Is that Good realized? If w’e admit that 
such a Good must be realized—and xve cannot do 
otherwise—we are immediately confronted with 
some of the rno.st perplexing and painful problems 
that have occujued the mind of man, and we must 
now consicler them. 

V. PhOLLEM of evil. —It is common to speak 
of the problem of evil, and there is no objection to 
that, provided we understand that under the name 
are grouped a number of separable problems ; for 
evils are of dittererit kinds and rai.se dillerent 
questions ; and of all kinds two questions may 
be asked, What is the terminus a quo, and what 
the terminus ad quern ? 

It is to be noted that the problem of evil of any 
kind exists in most acute perplexing form only for 
those holding a 'riieistic view. Just in proportion 
as God is held to be omnipotent, all-wise, all- 
loving, the ‘ blessed and only Potentate,’ the 
Creator, the Disposer of events, and so on, does 
the existence of evil become an ever deeper mys¬ 
tery. Only if there be a God, and a God in some 
sense outside of, superior to, and responsible for 
the world, can any complaint against what is be 
entertained. It is meaningless to criticize and 
protest against the scheme of things as we find it, 
if there is no One responsible for it, who, we con¬ 
ceive rightly or wrongly, might or should have 
made it other than it is. Of this Job, to wliom 
the problem of evil was acute, has clear perception. 
‘ O that I knew where I might find him 1 that I 
might come even to his seat I I would order my 
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canse before him, and fill my month with arpn- 
mentH. I would know the words which he would 
answer me, and understand what he would say 
unto me’ (Job 23*'®). In this way, indeed, all 
problems of evil merge into one—tne problem of 
theodicy : ‘ si Deus bonus cst, unde malum ?’ 

VI. Reality of evil. —As men survey the 
facts of experience and the world about them, 
they come to varied views as to the extent of evil. 
So little do ills and evil bulk in the view of one 
that he regards all the talk of evil as a gross 
exaggeration, and for the evils that he is com¬ 
pelled to admit he finds simple and adequate 
explanation lying on the very surface ; and he is 
prepared to prono\ince all things very goo<l. 
Another finds everywhere evil in one or other of 
its manifold forms triumphant: the world is full 
of misery ; JSatnre is blind, reckless, indi.scrimi- 
nating ; human life with all its pains, sorrows, 
defeated hojjcs, thwarted aims, and brief span, 
which indeed is, after all, too long considering 
what it brings, seems not worth the living. 

* Life which ye prize is long-drawn agony.’ 

To the optimist wlio says ‘no world could be 
better,’ the jiessiniist replies ‘no w'orld would be 
l>etter ; better that no world should exist than 
that there should be such a world as we have.’ 

On the question as to tlie extent of evil, men 
will give tlill’erent answers. Something has to be 
allowed for ternj)eiament and personal experience. 
But it is clear that, if any one takes anything 
more than the merest supertuual and the most 
contracited view*, it w'ill be impossible for him to 
take the optimistic view that, as a matter of fact, 
all things are very good and quite us tfmy should 
he. Take no more than external Nature as we 
find it. We have Wordsworth’s stanza : 

‘ One impulae from a vernal wood 
May teach yon more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the eages can.' 

On the other hand, we have J. S. Mill’s violent 
indictment of Nature : 

* In sober trutli, nearly all the things which men are hanged 
or imprisoned lor doing to one another, are nature’s everyday 
performances. . . . Nature impales men, . . . and has hundreds 
of other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the cruelty of a . . . 
Domitian never surpassed. All this, Nature does with the 
most supercilious disregard both of mercy and of justice’ 
{Essay on Nature). 

In Mil I’s statement there is an element of rhotori- 
c.al exaggeration, but for all that we may feel tliat 
it does more justice to the facts as we know them 
than the verse quoted. 

Pe.s.sirnism is an advance on optimism, and is 
nearer truth, since it recognizes the facts of the 
ease, that there is disorder in Nature, and that 
there are seeming irrationalities in the external 
world, and in human experience ills which, by their 
number and the extent to wliicli they can blight 
happiness and maim and stunt life, constitute an 
almost overwhelming perplexity. Reviewing the 
facts of life, we may say with Schopenhauer : 

* To me optimism, when it is not merely the thoiii^htless 
talk of such as harbour nothing but words under their low 
foreheads, appears not merely as an absurd, but also as a really 
wicked way of thinking, as a bitter mo< kery of the unspeakable 
suffering of humanity ’ {The World as Will and Idea, Eng. tr., 
i. 420). 

Yet it has to be observed that, as there may be 
a shallow, self-centrexl optimism, which spreads a 
rosy light over all because of personal well-being, 
so there is such a thing as a no less shallow, in¬ 
sincere pessimism, a megalomania not uncommon 
to youth, a pose deliberately adopted, a morbid 
sentimentalism—a pessimism which is certainly 
as absurd as, and probably more wicked than, 
the optimism referred to. The Wdtschmerz^ so 
frequent at the stage of adolescence and not un¬ 
connected with physiological changes, represents 
only the difficulty felt by an individuality taking 
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its first independent steps, and normally soon 
passes. 

Optimism and Pes.simism, however, are not 
merely estimates of the extent to which evils 
exist; they are theories of the origin, significance, 
and final issue of evil. One who can adopt the 
lessimist’s estimate of the extent of evil may yet 
»e an optirni.st as holding that ‘ (iuod i.s the final 
goal of ill' ; that 

‘ Oood shall fall 
At last, far off. at last to all, 

And every winter change to Spring.* 

To accept the pessimistic estimate of the magni¬ 
tude of the prohlein does not involve 1 he accept¬ 
ance of a pessimist ic solution of the problem. 

The i>rohlem as noted is, If (Jod is good, whence 
comes evil ? and we must consider— 

vn . The main types of solution that 
HAVE liEEN OFFEltEl). —It is easy to see liow one 
niiglit atlojit the position ; the uorld and life being 
what the}' are, either (1) (iotl is not gootl ; or (2) 
He is not omnijtotent ; or else (3) evil is not what 
it seems to be, it cannot be anything but good, and 
we must try .so to interpret it. Eatdi of tliosc posi¬ 
tions lia.s b(‘en adopted as explanatory of evil, and 
we may .so gronj) tije tlu'ories we consitler. 

I. The view that God is not good.—'I'liis is a 
convenient way of grouping some tlusuies which 
have little enough in common save that all bold 
that God (using the term in a wiiler tluin the Tbe- 
istic .sen.se, to denote tlie fundamental I’rincijde of 
the Universe, the \^'orld•groumi, or how.soever else 
He or It may be named) is not good, or, what 
comes to the same thing, that the goodness of (iod 
is sometliing essentially ditl'erent from wliat we in 
every other <utse understand by goodness. 

(i.) h'irst we eonsitier Pes-nmism. Its estimate of 
the extent of evil we have seen to be not unjustifi¬ 
able. We must now look at its general aeeountof 
evil. In brief, Pessimism holds that existence itself 
is evil, that non-existence is ju eferable to existence, 
that the root of all evil is the desire for existence. 
I’essimism, both as a temperamental attitude of 
mind towards the world and as a philosophy, is 
native to the East ratlicr than to the W<!st. In 
modern times, howevtu', there has apjteared in the 
We.st a popular and more or less vague pessiiuisra 
in poetry, and even in the philosophy of the street 
corner; a jiolitital p>essin)ism (Niliilism) ; and, 
wliat we are concerned with, a pessiinistic philo¬ 
sophy. 

{a) Eastern (or ancient) Pessimism has its best 
known and fullest exiiression in philoso]tbic Bud¬ 
dhism. litublluBiu grew out of the current Brah- 
niani.sni, and .so far accejited its teaching. In that 
system the ohl simple ’J’heistic Aryan faith had 
given way to a belief in an impersonal Neuter 
(Brahma, Atman, or Paramatman), the source and 
goal of all existence, Avhich in some dim way had 
willed existence in order to realize itself. A vast 
interval separattjs source and goal, ami through 
it the wheel of existence turn.s, involving for 
souls incalculable changes till at last they escape 
back into Brahma whence they sprang. The soul 
pas.ses through one incarnation after anot her, each 
state of being with its conditions being determined 
by merit or demerit acquired in the preceding state. 
It is easy to see l»ow to Buddha it was only a 
making explicit of what was already implicit to 
say that the wheel of existence itself is an evil, the 
evil. The soul craves for rest, and will never find 
it so long as it is turning with the wheel. Rest 
means escape from the wheel. And every act is a 
thong whicli hinds the soul to the At heel. Hence a 
good deed is only a less e\ il for tlie soul than a bad 
one, for it maintains tlie soul in being. 

Existence, then, seemed to Buddlia to be evil. 
Life means sorrow, and the only escape from 
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sorrow is to escape from life. There is no God, 
only an impersonal inexorable Law {karma), which 
attaches fitting consequences to merit and demerit. 
Escape from evil is possible just in proportion as 
we retire from the world and suppress the very 
desire to live, and stifle that will to act which by 
impelling us to action binds us, be it by merit or 
demerit, to the wheel of existence. When we have 
ceased to desire, we shall escape and attain Nirv&na. 

In thus holding that escape is possible. Buddhism 
may be said to be, after all, an (mtimism. At the 
best it is a negative optimism. The final Good is 
one ever to be dc.sircd, never to be enjoyed ; though 
it may be attained, never to be consciously attained. 
We are not concerned with practical Buddhism, 
which on the whole may be as optimistic a system 
as Christianity, or at least comparable with it (see 
the artt. on NikvAna and Karma). 

(6) Western (or modern) l^essimism is represented 
in the systems of Schopenhauer and von Hart¬ 
mann. 

Schopenhauer (1788-1860) was a student of Ori¬ 
ental philosophy, and his pessimism is largely in¬ 
fluenced by, if not borrowed from. Buddhism as we 
have outlined it. We find in his Bit Wdt als 
wait und Vorstdlung the same estimate of life 
and existence as evil, and the same doctrine that 
the desire to live must be mastered and destroyed 
by way of asceticism as we find in Buddhism. In¬ 
stead of karma, Schopenhauer finds bcldnd and 
causative of all existence Will. Will is the Ding 
an Sick which Kant regarded as unknowable. Will 
is the innermost es.Hence of everything and of the 
totality of things. This Will i.s blind, stupid, and 
CToping ; hence a world of such misery as we find. 
If creation and life as wc know' them were the 
work of a conscious Creat or, ‘ he would be the 
greatest of all wrong-doers. lie must have been 
an ill-advised god, who could make no Ixdter sport 
than to change himself into so lean aiul hungry a 
world.’ Hence Schf»pcnhauer rejects Thei.sm, and 
finds in the transition from Theism to ranthci.sm 
a progress from w hat is indemonstrable to what is 
absurd, in his view tlie world is so bad that non¬ 
existence would be preferable {The World as Will 
and Idea, Eng. tr., i. 493, et aL). 

Von Hartmann is so far a disciple of Schopen¬ 
hauer, though his originality is conspicuous. He 
develops more fully the a posteriori argument for 
the universal extent of evil. He comes to an ‘ in¬ 
dubitable conclusion ’ that pain is greatly in excess 
of happiness, even in the case of the mo.st fortun¬ 
ately situated individuals. Nor is there any pro- 
sf>ect of anything better in the future. Due to the 
development of human intelligence and sympathy 
there will come an ever keener sense of the pre¬ 
dominance of pain. The practical conclusion is 
that we must aim at the extinction of the will to 
live, must work tow'ards the end of the world- 
process. But von Hartmann’s view is neither 
so simple nor so intelligible as that. Like 
Schopenhauer, he posits an unconscious Principle, 
but he differs from his predeces.sor in making it a 
Principle in which a dualism is inherent. There 
is not merely unconscious Will from which all 
existence with its miserie.s ha.s sprung ; there is an 
unconscious Intelligence w hich is striving to undo 
the mischief wrought by unconscious Will. The 
Universe then has an end, and the Absolute is 
good a.s seeking to realize it. And this end 
mu.st he the end for us also. We are told that the 
only right course for us in the present time is to 
ratify the will to live, for only by surrender to life 
with ail its pains, not through cowardly renuncia¬ 
tion, can Ave play our part in the world-process 
{Philosophic des llnbrAvussten^, p. 748). That act 
of universal suicide w hich seemed Mie only rational 
thing must be postponed, indetiuitely it would 


seem. For, if it took place, the Absolute which 
has produced the existing number of men would im¬ 
mediately produce other individuals to take their 
place {Das sittliche Bewusstsein, Berlin, 1879, p. 
476). Hence von Hartmann’s pessimism is the 
most absolute of all. 

(ii.) The view has been expressed that evil largely 
at least disappears as a problem, if w’e hold that the 
distinction oj good and evil is different to God from 
what it is to us. In various forms this view has 
been held by, e.g., II. L. Mansel, F. H. Bradley, 
A. E. Taylor, and in a sense by a’ou Hartmann. 
And it has become a kind of fashion to talk of 
a super-moral sphere. The view in question is 
w'orked out in Bradley’s Appearance and Reality 
(London, 1807), and Taylors Problem of Conduct 
(do. 1901). (It has to be noted of the latter that 
to a great extent it has been disowned by the 
author.) 

Without entering into detail, we may state the 
position shortly. The view is that the spheres of 
Keligion and Morality are distinct. Morality, the 
lower, is concerned with human action alone. 
Moral distinctions applicable enough to men are 
inapplicable to God. Owung only to the limita¬ 
tions of human nature we pre.sent some things to 
ourselves as bad. Religious faith rei'eals a perfect 
world. There is ultimately nothing which ought 
not to be. Acts and principles of action winch 
seem to us immoral are in God perfectly good. To 
some extent the human mind can see that it is so 
already, and, when it cannot see, it is the ta.sk of 
faith to trust that in all cases it is so. 

Now there is considerable plausibility in such a 
view. Tt may .seem to humble piety to be simply 
a comment on the text ‘ As the heavens are higner 
than the earth, so arc my ways higher than your 
w'ays, and my thoughts than your thoughts ’ (Is 55*). 
We all realize that God’s view of good and evil must 
difl'er in great measure from ours. But are we 
to say th.'it thi.s difl'ererice results in a sharpening 
or in an obliteration of the distinction of good and 
evil for God ? Either view^ is possible ; the former 
is the conviction on w hich all our moral striving is 
based ; the latter is the view Ave are now consider¬ 
ing, That Ave should be mistaken, as we often 
are, in our c.stimate of the degree to which any 
particular thing is good or baa is absolutely no 
ground for holding that to the Supreme Mind, 
Avith perfect knoAvledge, there is no real distinction 
betw'een good and evil at all. To say that God is 
good and yet that to Him there exists nothing of 
our di.stinction bctw'een good and bad is contradic¬ 
tory and meaningless. If there is nothing bad to 
God, He is not good. If Pie does not feel about 
evil a.s we feel, only with far greater inten.sity, it is 
not obvious why we should trouble to worship or 
seek to serve Him, nor is it plain why we ourselves 
should draw distinctions which are not real in 
themseh'es, and have nothing in reality corre¬ 
sponding to them. 

‘ It is of the essence of the moral consciousness, as It actually 
existfl, to claim universal validity; If it possesses no suen 
validity, it is not merely particular moral judgments that are 
false and delusive but the whole idea that there is such a thing^ 
as an end which absolutely ought to be promoted, and that we 
have a power (more or less adequate) of determining what that 
somethin)' is’ (Itashdall, ii. 27U). ‘The word ‘‘good” means 
the same in him (OodJ and in us, else it means nothing to us’ 
(W. N. Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, Edin. 1898, p, 69). 

(iii.) The conclusion, God is not good, follows 
logically from views which make the will of God a 
capricious, inexplicable thing, or which represent 
Him as permitting {if not willing) evil in order 
primarily to reveal certain of His own attributes. 
A God Avho wills the existence of persons as mere 
means towards an end in which they have no share, 
and M’hich involves for them inexpressible suflTering, 
can he called gf»od only by affirming contradictories 
(cf. Kant, Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason, v.). 
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2. The view that God is not omnipotent. —The 

second group of theories is constituted by all that 
in various ways^ deny that God is omnipotent. 
They hold that God is absolutely good and means 
pood, but cannot carry out His purpose of good 
immediately at least. There are obstacles which 
til wart and retard His purpose. 

(i.) Here we have first various forms of Dualisvi 
(q.v.). We classify relevant dualistic theories 
thus : 

(o) Those which postulate two equally original 
and eternal Principle.s which have been ever in 
rivalry and conflict. The evil principle can create, 
and throws Ins works among the (ueations of the 
Good Principle : hence all evil (Iranian dualism). 

{b) Those which postulate the eternity of matter, 
God did not create matter. He made the world 
out of matter He found, and Ho made it as perfect 
as the intractable material w'onld allow (c.y. 
Tinifens of Plato). What imjierfection exists, 
therefore, is due to the matter, not to the Maker, 
of the world. In various quarters this belief 
developed into the view that matUir i.s inherently 
evil. In some Gnostic systems the world was 
represented as the outcome of the evil, originally 
sulisisting in chaotic matter, organizing itself into 
a Kingdom. And man is a mi(‘ro(;o.sm ; the enemy 
of the highest princiide wdtliin him is the material 
sensuous clement, wnich is not merely, as we all 
hold, often^ the occasion or instrument of sin, but 
in itself is intrinsically evil. Cf. art. Gno.sticism. 

(c) Those which postulate an original dualism in 
God. We have noted this in von Hartmann’s 
system. It appears also in the view of Boehrne 
(t 1624). Evil must liave its root in God ; this roo(. 
is that in God which is not God, if we understand 
by God love only. Yet it is a Divine element, 
broken away from the original harmony to become 
‘God against God’ {Morqcnrbtc, xiv. 72). It 
appears also in certain (inostic systems in which 
we have a representation of a fall M'itliin the 
Plerorna. A product of this fall is a Demiurge 
wlio is cither ignorant of or hostile to the su])reme 
God, 

Dualism of type {a) is on the whole optimi.stie in 
outlook. 'I’he evil principle is destined to be at 
last vanquished and destroyed. Type ( 6 ), on the 
other hand, tends towards a pes.simistic or at any 
rate a gloomy view. Existence in this world is 
evil; the body is the prison of the soul which must 
seek deliverance through asceticism (so notably the 
Kssenes, Plotinus, many Gnostics), or vindicate its 
liberty by antinoiiiiaiiisra (Ophites and other 
Gnostics). 

Dualism is just the assertion that what we find 
now in the world has been there all along. The 
world is dualistic for each of us as we find it. Two 
streams of influence beat upon us. We feel the 
conflict of two tendencies within us. And Dualism 
explains the conflict by saying that it has always 
been so. It is an ultimate fact. Dualism in 
any of its forms cannot be expressive of the final 
truth of things, and thought cannot rest satisfied 
with it. 

(ii.) We have Txaxt Pluralism, a philosophy which 
has in recent times come into great prominence, 
expounded by, c.y., W. James, llowi.son, and F. C. 
S. Schiller. Pluralism, when thoroughgoing,asserts 
that God is limited ah initio by other beings, 
among wliom He i.s only primus inter pares. Souls 
are uncreated, eternally pre-existent. In the world- 
process God is striving to rid those souls of evil. 
Thus God i.s in no way, near or remote, responsible 
for evil. I'liiralism {q.v.) is a Weltansc/iauung, 
and cannot be confuted in a sentence. As to pre- 
existence [q.v.), if we say with Rashdall, 

‘ For one diftionity which the theory of Pre-existence removes 
it creates a hundred. . . The theory is certainly not capable 


of |>OBitive disproof, but it is un8up>ported by the obvious and 
prima facie evidence of exjierience; and involves, the more It 
is worked out, a rainifyinp network of dilhculties only to be 
disguised by some mvtholog'ical stnicture which itaeli is the 
greatest difficulty of all' (op. cit. li. a46 f.k 
the Pluralist may reply in Ward s terms : 

* [The theory of pre-existence) involves a “ network " of asstnnp- 
tions unoue-stionably; but if it "is certainly not capable of 
positive disproof,” the objector is bound to show that the result 
of the whole is worthless. As regards this imrtieular hypothesis 
of pre-existence, it* complexity is no advantage certainly; but 
even so the disad\ anLage js reduced in proi^ortion as the separate 
a^iimptions are analogous with actual experieiico and consilient 
with each other Healm of Ends, ‘Pluralism and Theism,’ 
p. 404 f.). 

It i.s, hovvever, a strange doctrine that the burden 
bnmglit with any tlu(»ry should bo primarily a 
burden of disproof for the objector. The existence 
of a race of intelligent beings in the inteiior of the 
moon is a hypothesis not capable of jiositive dis¬ 
proof, its assmnptions are all analogous wit h actual 
experience and quite, consilient with each other, 
and the ohiector may he unable to show that the 
result of the W'hole is worthless. In spite of all 
that, the hypothesis is still in want of a single 
justifying consideration. 

The theory of pre-existence must <;ertainly be 
treated with res]»ect. It is the belief of a large 
proportion of mankind. It lias ever apjiealed to 
those who grapple with the problem of evil, and 
many names may be quoted in support—from 
Pvtliagoras, Plato, and Origen, to Rant and J. 
Miiller. Admittedly no theory of the origin of 
souls is free from dilliculty. But, obvion.sly, to 
explain the taint of souls in this life by a ‘ fall ’ of 
ereated or emanated souls in a former life leaves 
the problem of evil exactly where it was. To gain 
anything we must hold that soul.s and evil are 
eternally pre-existent; and the gain, it seems U) 
us, is small, balanced against tlie difficulty of tlie 
enormously com})lex problems that immediately 
confront us. 

The metaphysical difficuliy of Pluralism may Ih) 
put thus ; if the monads are absolutely separate, it 
IS not obvious how a (iosmo.; can ari.se ; w hile, if 
they are inter related, there is no intelligible souse 
in which they can be ultimate. 

(iii.) That the omnipotence of God is inherently 
limited is implied in all t heories which represent 
evil as ne.c.c.s.mrij. In some sense tlie necessity of 
evil must be r.n element in every ntlemplcd solution 
of the prol)lem ; and hence in some sense it is true 
that evil exists because (nid, though t)ei fectly good, 
is not omnipotent. What kind of limitation of 
omnipotence is eompalible with an adequate 
Theism? Only the limitation.s necessary to make 
omnipotence a thinkable coiK^option—limitations 
without which omniitotence is a totally absurd 
notion, meaning power not only to do all po.ssible 
things, but to determine what is ]io.s.sible ; an 
oinnipoteneo which absolutely exclude.s impossi¬ 
bility. This is the foolish notion of omnipotence 
argued upon by, e.g., S(;hopenbaner and J. S. Mill. 

‘Thv Creator ia the author not merely of the world, but of 
possibility too. He might accordingly have devised this in such 
a way as to admit of a better world ’ (Schopenhauer, Parerga, 
11. 167; cf. Mill, Theism). 

This nieaningles.s omnipotence is denied as soon 
as God is conceived of as a definite Being at all, 
with any stability of intelligence or will. Omnis 
detemninatio est negatio. To find that derogatory 
to God is to abuse language. 

Plainly God is liiiiited by His own Being (He 
cannot deny Himself), by His own pur})ose, and W 
His ow’ii w'ork.s. It cannot be otherwise. We 
should else have a Being to wliom no predicates 
could be attacVied, of w bom nothing coultl be firmly 
hoped. 

lienee in many quarters evil i.s rejiresented as 
necessary; and, as noted, it must in some sense be 
BO . The thought is not free from difficulty. For, 
if evil be necessary, is it not justifiable? Can w'e 
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condemn what must be? If a thinfj is necessary, 
is it not in a sense ? Even if we say, ‘Evil 
must be, not in order that it may be for its own 
sake, but in order to be thwarted, fought with, 
destroyed, and to make good possible,’ the twil- 
doer may still justify hijnsclf. If we say to him, 
with Koyee, 

‘God’s will IB your will. Yes, but It is your will thwarted, 
•corned, overcome, defeated, . . . God wills you not to triumph. 
. . . And that is the use of you in the world ... to be willed 
down in the very life of which you are a part ’ {Sttidies, p. 28), 
he may reply, ‘Your argument is irrelevant. It 
remains true that on your own showing 1 am ful¬ 
filling a useful and necessary function in the scheme 
of thing.s. Without me you can do nothing ; your 
goodness were impossible without mo to contend 
with. In your interest it is necessary for me to 
exist, and it is goodness in me to choose to con¬ 
stitute myself a round in the ladder of your ascent. 
Evil if justifiable in the abstract is justifiable in 
the concrete ; in the abstract it doe.s not exist. If 
there must he evil, tliere must he evil-doer.s.’ 

The possildlity of evil is clearly necessary ; it is 
no true limitation of ornnipotfjncc to aflinn tliat. 
And, as Itoyce him.sclf shows the pos.sihility of 
evil (Studies, iv.), the presentation of moral choice 
is all we need for knowledge of good and evil. It 
is a delusion that we have more knowledge by 
yielding to tem|)tation than we have in resisting 
It. Hence the difUcuIty remains, Why did not (iod 
prevent the actualization of evil? It is not an 
adequate answer to say, (iod cannot prevent moral 
beings from clioosing evil rather than good. For, 
if God can govern moral beings now, as it must be 
admitted lie can and does. He could have done so 
all along without damage to their moral freedom. 
Hesidcs, the other difliculty remains a.s to why 
moral beings should will evil. After all, there is 
much to be said for Lotze’s view : 

‘Of all iina(;inable UHScrtioiis the inost indemonstrable id that 
the evil of Uie world is due to the validity of eternal truth ; on 
the contrary, to any unprejudiced view of Nature it appears to 
depend upon the definite arrantreiucnts of reality, beside which 
other arranfferaents arc thinkahle, also based upon the same 
eternal truth. If there were retained the separation . . . 
between necesflary laws and the creative activity' of God, in our 
view evil would undoubtedly helonj; not to that which must 
he, but to that which is freely created. Let us therefore . . . 
say that where there aj^pears to be an irreconcilable contradic¬ 
tion between the omnipotence and the ffoodness of God, there 
our finite wisdom iias come to the end of its tether, and Uiat 
we do not understand the Bolution which yet we believe in’ 
(Microcoginun*, Edin. 1894, ii, 717). 

3 . The view that evil is not really evil.—The 
view that what is to us evil is not evil to God we 
have discussed above. Here wo deal with various 
arguments which attempt to show that what at 
first sight seem evils are not, when better ex¬ 
amined, evils to us. The characteristic formula 
of all such theories is, ‘Partial evil is univer.sal 

f ood.’ And the most familiar expression of it is 
'ope’s Essay on Man, which is a summary of 
Dcistic optimism as represented by, e.g., Holing- 
hroke. The view is, ‘Whatever is is right,’ i.e.. 
there is really no evil, Sudering is to he borne 
with content because the evil sull’ered is serving 
a great universal end. Nature is not to be re¬ 
buked for enforcing her laws at the expen.se of an 
individual. 

‘ Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 

May, must be right, as relative to all,’ 

A similar view was to some extent accepted by 
the Stoics, who grappled earnestly with the problem 
of evil—not in Pope’s dilettante manner—and in 
regard to the bearing of evil and the good that 
comes out of evil said nearly all that can be said. 
The Stoics, too, regarded the world as perfect. 
‘The nature of evil exists not in the Universe’ 
(Epictetus, Enchir. 27). Evil is conducive to the 
best of the whole. Chrysippus and M. Aurelius 
compare evil to the coarse jest in the comedy, 
which, though ollcnsive by itself, improves the 


piece as a whole (Aur. Med. vi. 42). ‘God has 
fitted all, evil with good, in one great whole, so 
that in all things reigns one reason everla-stingly ’ 
(Cleanthes, Eymn to Zeus). In reply to this 
position that partial evil in universal good, we say 
that it does not make the evil any less or any less 
real. The individual afflicted for the good of the 
whole may well ask. Why select me? As Voltaire 
in Candule asks. Why should Lisbon jierish while 
Paris escaped? Was not Paris sunk in evil too? 
However true it be that evil leads to good and to 
greater good, the problem remains as to its dis¬ 
tribution. And, whatsoever its ellccta, near or 
remote, evil is still evil. 

‘It may be said that evil appears only in particulars, and 
that when we take a compreheiisivo view of the great whole 
it disappears; hut of what use is a consolation the power of 
which depends upon the arrangement of clauses in a sentence? 
P'or what becomes of our consolation if we convert the sentence 
which contains it thus—The world is indeed harmonious as a 
whole, hut if we look nearer it is full of misery?’ (Lotze, 
Aficrocosmus*, ii. 71(5). 

Another point emphasized by the Stoics, and in 
many quarters since, is that evil is good as a 
disciplinary agent. On this point Seneca writes 
in almost a Christian strain in his de rrovidentia : 

‘ Fragile are the plants that grow in a sunny 
valley.’ And so Epictetus (Diss. iii. 24); ‘God 
sends me hither and thither, shows me to men as 
)oor, Avithout authority, and sick . . . not because 
le hates me . . . hut with the view of exercising 
me and of using me as a witness to others,* This 
is all fine and true, hut the problem of evil remains. 
For this does not explain the sufl'ering which de¬ 
stroys the very jiossibility of moral improvement, 
e.g. liy reducing a mind to imbecility, or the fact 
that the evil inflicted seems utterly dispropor¬ 
tionate ; the old question is, in fact, raisecl in 
acute form. Is God not good to His own, or is He 
powerless, that this is the only way in which He 
can educate them ? 

Still another consideration is urged by the Stoics 
which has also played a great part in explanations 
of evil, viz. Evil is the necessary condition, the 
correlate, without which good is not conceivable. 
No evil, no good. This gives rise to dillerent 
views, (a) Evil is a merely negative or priva¬ 
tive conception, meaning only the absence of good ; 
(6) evil is the condition of knowing or doing good. 
In answer it is eavsy to point out that evil is no 
mere negative. It is something quite jiositive 
which attempts to usurp good. Evil is not merely 
good-less, but anti-good, if we may use the words. 
A man may fail to exhibit a virtue without 
being guilty of the contrary vice, or, as Ave say, 
have only negative virtue. As to our knowledge 
of good: 

‘Things are known to ub only in relation to their opposites. 

. . . Hut the law need not be so interpreted as to require 
that these opposites must bo absolute contrasts. In order 
to ooiisciousness, we must have change. . . . But change does 
not necessarily mean transition to the entirely opposite state. 
... We should be consciouB of pood without experience of 
positive sin or evil, if there were within good itself change from 
one degree to another, or if there were varieties of good’ 
(Davidson, Side Creed, p. '227). 

The position that evil is necessary if moral beings 
are to he good and do good has been in our view 
already. 

VIII. Conclusions .— Wo have seen that every 
proposed solution either leaves the old question 
unanswered or raises new ones. The jiroblcrn is 
for the human mind in.solnhlc. However far we 
may get with an answer, ultimately 

‘There is a veil past which we cannot sec,’ 
and the final and comidete answer to ‘ Si Deus 
bonus, unde malum ? ’ lies within. There are, 
boAvever, considerations which so far lighten the 
problem. 

I. Metaphysical evil (the fact that we are finite) 
is no evil at all. ‘ To be finite is unsatisfactory,’ 
saj's lioyce, but it is scarcely a thirui to complain 
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about, if, as we actually find, the finitude is cap¬ 
able of indefinite expansion, and if, as we have 
ground for hoping, this is destined to be immortal. 
When knowledge cannot be extended, when pos¬ 
sibilities of discovery and invention have been 
exhausted, it may be time to find our finitude 
an evil. When our world is conquered, we may 
weep. 

2 . Physical evil, the evil we suffer.— (a) If one 

argues, We can conceive the world and the con¬ 
ditions of life as better than they are, why are 
they not better ? the answer is ; As a matter of 
fact they are becoming better, our demand for a 
better world is God’s demand, our purpose to make 
it better is His purpose, our task in improving it 
is His task. To demand from God a better wmrld, 
to complain that it is so imperfect, is to demand 
for man an easier task, that there shall be leas 
which man has any share in prodxicing. The 
demand for a perfect world is the demand that 
man shall have no task, no function in the world 
at all, and makes the creation of a world needless 
and unintelligible. As Iverach .says, ‘ the world 
is not yet made, it is only in the making’ (see 
also Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion, p. 59); and man himself is called to 
)lay a part in the making of it. He is not at 
loine in the world as he finds it; by his labour he 
has to make it more of a home, lienee it seems 
inevitable that there should be suffering in various 
forms for him. Which is preferable—a world in 
which man has nothing to do in making it a bef Icr 
world, or a world whicli calls him to be a worker 
along with God ? 

{b) Physical evil has been the goad which has 
impelled men to most of those achievements which 
make the history of man so wonderful. Hardship 
is the stern but fecund parent of invention. Where 
life is easy, because jthysical ills are at a minimum, 
we find man degenerating in body, mind, and char¬ 
acter. With a now world we must demand a 
being different from man as we know him, i.c. not 
man. 

(f) This indicates that the demand that the 
world should be other than it is in this or that 
particular leads us whither we know not. It is 
not one thing which has to be clianged when one 
change is nroposed, but ultimately all things ; 
and a world totally different from the world we 
know cannot be thought out. It is not possible to 
foresee all the changes necessitated by one change 
regarded as desirable, (kiuld we foresee them, it 
is conceivable that we should find tiie last state 
worse than the first. Leibniz’s formula, ‘this is 
the best of all possible worlds,’ does not admit of 
demonstration, hut neitlier does its denial. We 
cannot prove that there is no more suffering in the 
world than is nece.s.sary for any good purnose, 
neither can we jirove that there is more. Ann the 
burden of proof seems fairly to rest on the critic of 
Providence. 

3 . Moral evil. —There arc ultimate questions 
that cannot be answered, e.g. the origin of sin, 
and its universality (see art. SiN). Here it is in 
place to state that we may hold that it was God’s 
purpose to have in man not merely an intelligent 
fellow-worker, but a moral being who should be 
partly the architect of his own character and 
worth. Again we ask which is preferable—a 
being who cannot do evil, or a being who with full 
power to do evil abstains? a non posse peccare, or 
a posse non peccare ? We note that Huxley answers 
that he would {irefer the former : 

‘ I protest that if some great Power would affree to make me 
always think wliat is true and do what is right, on noridition of 
being turned into a sort of clock ... 1 should instantly close 
with'the olTer ’ (‘Method and Results,’ Collected Esgays.Lond. 
1893-94, i. 192). 

But it may be doubted if many will agree with 


him. Once again it is a demand for no task, 
no battle ; and what is the worth of such a char¬ 
acter? The wine of life would be drawn under 
such conditions; man would have no share in 
working out God’s plan. Whicli is preferable—a 
grim light, w ith the iiossibility of splendid triumph, 
or no battle at all ? 

The possibility of evil is nece.ssaiy for a moral 
being. And the actuality of evil is the only 
ground we can see on which there ri.ses any need 
or any possibility for the manifestation and de¬ 
velopment of some human virtues, and the revela¬ 
tion of some Divine excellences, which we regard 
as among the best. Nor, though we might have 
knowledge of evil, could we have knowledge of the 
consequences of evil, were evil not actual. 

It will ai)jtear that we might go on to say that 
God wills not merely the possibility, but the actu¬ 
ality of evil. If we admit that He has perfect 
foreknowledge and wulls a possibility which lie 
knows will be realized, manifestly it might seem 
His res[»onsibility is not different from that of 
willing its realization (cf. Kaslidall, ii. 34,3). We 
prefer to say that here we are in a difficulty which 
shows, in Lotze’s phrase, that our thought is at the 
end of its tether. 

4 . Connexion of physical with moral evil.— The 

problem of evil would be far less acute if we saw 
that suffering was proportionate to wrong-doing. 
Tlie greatest problem of all is the ajmarent indis¬ 
crimination with which good and evil fortune are 
assigned. Three considerations must be regarded. 

(a) We see but in part. Could we see the whole, 
it is not inconceivable, to say tJie least, that the 
apparent disproportion would wear a very different 
aspect. As Koyce puts it, we see things in the 
temporal series ; tlie jiroblem may he (|uite other 
sub specie (eternitatis {IVurld and Individual, ii. 
33811.). 

{b) For then, in particular, we should see how 
God’s government of tlie race modifies His govern¬ 
ment of the individual. God has the race to 
govern, and the race can be discij)lined only in 
individuals, lienee there is vicarious suffering, 
and it is difiicult to hold tliat what is reasonable 
in men, who in various circumstances must and do 
punish, causing vicarious suffering, is unreasonable 
in God. 

(c) If we believe in immortality, the whole 
problem of evil, and this one in particular, is 
profoundly modified. And this problem is one 
point of view from which it may be shown that 
immortality is a postulate of morality. If wo 
believe that the conllict with evil sliall result in 
linal victory for good, tliat evil shall at last find 
its jdace in Keality only as trampled on and 
triumphed over, and, further, that we wlio have 
striven and suffered and been perplexed shall see 
the triumph of what we fought for, and the good 
meaning of our burdens, and the explanation of our 
problems, then at the worst life is full of interest; 
it is good to be, worth while to sufl'ei and to 
fight. 

In brief, our view is; God is good and means 
only good, but His purpose is to realize His ends 
with our co-operation ; and in some sense evil is 
necessary that they may he revealed to us, and 
striven after by us, 

Litkraturk.— The main Biblical pansaprcR are On 8, Job, Pa 78, 
EcL-JrsiaBU-H, 2 Go 4, Ja On Uinw t lu re in a vast ox{) 08 itory 

and hoiuiletical literature, details of whiob cannot be )fiv en here. 
See also Plato, Protaqoraa, Gorgiati, Hepuhlic, Tiinanig ; Aris¬ 
totle. Nicum. Klhicg (‘PeterH’ tr.,LoiKl. ISSC); for the Stoics, see 
W. L. Davidson, The. Stoic Creeds Kdiiibiiryh, 1907 ; Cicero, 
dc /'’intftttjf(Yoripe’s tr., IjOiuI. ISS.'l); for Plotinus, see B. A. G. 
Fuller, The Protdem of thnl in Plotinus, Gamb. 1912; Augrus- 
tine, de Civitate. Dei, a.i>. 42(> (tr. M. Dods, Edin. 1871); 
Boethius, de Consolativne Philusophioe, e. a.d. 620 (tr. King, 
Rond. 1897); Al-Farabi, Fontrs QvxrstrojMm, e. A.n. 960 (see 
M . Steinschneider, Al/arabi, 81. Petersburg and Leipzig, 1860) ; 
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1190 (Paris, 1620 ; Fr. tr. 18Wi); G. Bruno, Dtlla CauMa, Prin- 
eipio td Uno, liond. 1584, de Monads, cto., Frankfort, 1591 ; J. 
Boehme, Aurora, Arnstertlam, 1650; N. Malebranche, Kntre- 
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Manicheeans,’ in Diet, hiatur. el critique Kotterdani, 1097 (Kng. 
tr., Lund. 1736-38); B. de Spinoza, Ethics, Anislcrdam, 1077 
(tr. It. Willis, Ixjiid. 1870); G. W. v. Leibniz, Theodicie., 
Amsterdam, 1710; W. King:, An Essay on the Origin nf Evil, 
Lond. 1731 ; A. Pope, Essay on Maj^ do. 1732; J. Butler, The 
Analogy of Religion, do. 1730 ; J. Edwards, Freedom of the 
Will, Boston, 1764, The Great Christian Doctrine of Original 
Sin, do. 1788, Dissertation concerning the End for tohieh Gov 
created the World, do. 1788. 
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Kant, Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Appendix, Berlin, 1704 (tr. 

J. H. Bernard, Lond. 1892), Religion innerhalb d. Grenzen d. 
btossen Vemunft, Konigsberg, 1794 (tr. in T. K. Abbott's Kant’t 
Theory of Ethics, IjOnd. 1883) ; F. W. J. Schelling;, Philosoph. 
Untersuehungeniiber d. Wesen d. menschlichsn Freiheit, Lands- 
hut, 1809; G. W, F. Hegel (see J. M. E. MecTSiggsirt, Studies 
in lieaelian Cosmology, Oamb. 1901) ; S. T. Coleridge, Aids 
to Reflection, I.,ond. 1826 (many reprints); F. D. E. Schleier- 
macher, Der ehrisUiche Glaul>e'i, Berlin, 1830-31; A. Rosmini, 
Teodieea^Turin, 1828 ; B. H. Blasch^ Das Rose in Einklang 
rnit der Weltordnurig, Leipzig, 1827 ; G. T. Fechner, If^ber d. 
hbchste Out, do. 1840 ; T. Reid, Works. Hamilton's ed., Edin. 
1864, pp. 632-36; J. Young, Evil ana Good, Lond. 18.56; F. 
Rohmer, Gott und seine Schovfnng, Ndrdlingen, 1,867; A. 
Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille u. VorsMlung^, Berlin, 
1869 ; W. H. Smith, Gravenhurst, or Thoughts on Good and 
Evil, Edin. 18(12; H. Lotze, Mikrokoxmus, Leipzig, 18.56-64 
(Eng. tr., Pldin. 1899); E. Diihring, Der Werth des Lehens, 
Breslau, 1866 ; A. Conti, Dio e it male, Florence, 186.5; J. 
McCosh, The Method of Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral^, ijond. 1867 ; E. Baltzer, Gott, Welt, u. Mensch, Nord- 
hausen, 1869; R. Rothe, Theolog. Kthik'i, Wittenberg, 1869; 

K. R. E. V. Hartmann, Philos, des Ifnbevmssten^, Berlin, 1871 ; 
H. Martensen, Die christliche ii'(/u/fc(aIlgeuieinerTlieil), tlotha, 
1871 (Eng. tr., Edin. LSOO); E. Naville, Le Prohle.me du mal, 
lamsanne, 18(18(Eng. tr., Edin. 1871); J. S. Mill, Rature, (Dilily 
of Religion, and Theism, Ijond. 1874 ; A. Ott. De Troblhne du 
mal, I’aris, 1888; H. Berg.son, Essai sur les donnifes imnuf- 
diates de la conscience, do. 1880 ; J. Sully, J^essimisni^, Loixi. 
1892; W. L. Davidson, Theism, do. 1893, lect. xil.; J. Royce, 
The Religious Asjiect of Philosophy, Boston, 1897, studies of 
Good ana Evil, New York, 1898, The World and the Individual, 
do. 1901 ; F. R. Tennant, 7'he Origin and Propagation of Sin, 
Oamb. 1902; A. M. Fairbairn, The Philosophy oj the Christian 
Religion, Lond. 1902; H. Rashdall, The. Theory of Good and 
Eiril, Oxford, 1907 ; G. T. Ladd, Knouiedge, D\fe, and Reality, 
Lond. 1909 ; W. E. Orchard, Modern Theories of Sin, do. 1909 ; 

J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism and Theism, Camh. 
1911 ; S. A. McDowall, Evolution and the Need of Atonement, 
do. 1912; J. y. Simpson, The Spiritual Interpretation of 
Nature, Edin. 1912 ; J. Watson, The Interpretation of Religions 
Experience, Glasgow, 1912, Icc.tt. xl., xii.; B. Bosanquet, The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual, liond. 191.S. F'urther, the 
subject is treated in nearly all Philoso|iliiefi of Religion (Scho¬ 
penhauer, lx)tzc, Pfleidcrer, etc.), and .Systems of Dogmatics 
(Aquinas, Oosterzee, Martensen, Hodge, etc.). 

\V. T). Niven. 

GOOD NATURE.—That quality of teiupera- 
nient which is evinced, outwardly, in ca.^y and 
aj^reeable accommodation to the social environment, 
and, inwardly, in aptness for adaptation without 
irritation or undue disturbance. Two types of 
good nature are to be distingui.shed. 

(1) The first and more austere typo con.si8ts in an 
attained orderline.ss of the sensibilities and a con¬ 
sciousness of harmony with nature. In its pagan 
interpretation it i.s the virtue of temperament 
sought in the Stoic ideal of wisdom as pious accord 
with natural law, to be attained by reasoned self- 
discinline ; psychically it is marked by evenness of 
rnoofi, avoiding Indh exuberance and depre.s.sion, 
and it is generalized as right feeling (euird0eia), at 
finer fortitude than mere patient endurance. In 
its Christian interpretation good nature is the 
native innocence and right inclination which are 
conceived to have been the original endowment of 
mankind; it is (to quote Jeremy Taylor) ‘the 
relicks and remains of that shipwreck which Adam 
made,’ or, more preci.sely, ‘ the proper and imme¬ 
diate disposition to holiness.’ Hence it is the 
source of natural morality and innate apprehension 
of the good. 

(2) A second type of good nature, more lively 
and spontaneous, is a fact of elementary psychology 
—in no sense a product of discipline. Kindliness 
and easiness are its salient traits, health and sound 


nerves its primary conditions. Over and above 
these is imjuied a mental constitution mobile and 
facile enough to meet change without friction or 
strain (ill nature is as likely to Ijc a result of lax 
and sodden as of hypersensitive nerves). It is to be 
noted that such good nature is susceptible of culti¬ 
vation, suggestion and auto-suggestion being cap¬ 
able agents for its inducement, and that it usually 
results in physical benefit. Many of the cures of 
‘ (/hristian Science,’ ‘Mental Science,’ etc. are 
|)i imarily cures of temperament; the result is 
probably attained by inhibition (through siiggos- 
tion) of irritations arising from local strains, and 
the process is, in efi'ect, a centrally induced rest 
cure. 

In its moral asjiects good nature favours certain 
perils, such as over-readiness to he persuaded, or 
a too easy complaisance in abetting or condon¬ 
ing what should be morally repugnant. ‘ Weak 
go<Kl nature’ is a manifestation of deficient will (cf. 
Aboui.ia), shown either in extreme susceptibility 
to sugge.stion or in that temperamental laziness 
which appears in disinclination to fortify moral re¬ 
solution in irksome directions. It is this aspect of 
good nature which has chielly impressed itself upon 
the modem use of the term, where it is wiciely 
given a derogatory turn, as implying want of 
moral stamina. As a .social virtue it should fuoperly 
he cultivated between the extremes of hyper- 
conscientious scrujde on the one hand arm lax 
compliance with social expediency on the other. 

H. B. Alexander. 

GOODNESS. -The story of the Tall has a pro¬ 
found truth embedde<l in it. Science regards it as 
the legend of the awak(‘ning of man from a merely 
animal .state to the consciousne.ss of good and evil, 

)f his transition from thunghtles.s innocence to 
/urposed virtue or deliberate vice, of the introduc- 
Jon of a new sense into the world, the sense which 
named con.science. ‘A fall it might seem, just 
IIS a vicious man sometimes seems degraded below 
the beasts, but in promise and jiotency a rise it 
eally was’ ((). Lodge, A/an and AJatnre, London, 
bob, p. 91). Later, for all jieoples that have a 
listory, there has, .somehow or other, come a time 
)f reflexion, and with it there has arisen ‘ a con¬ 
ception of good things of the soul, as having a 
ralue di.stiiiet from and independent of the good 
bings of the body, if not as the only things truly 
good, to which other gooiiness is merely relative’ 
T. 11. (tieen, Protegoinena to Ethics, Oxford, 
884,0.261). 

I. The Greek conception. — Tlie ‘ good ’ (rA 
d-yaObv) was made the subjeet of reflexion in all 
the philo.sophicaI .schools of Greece, and it is to 
Socrates and his successors that we owe our chief 
moral categories. The Llatonic and Aristotelian 
‘onception of virtue is final in so far as it defines 
he good as goodness. 

* It marks the great transition, whenever and however 
achieved, in the development of the idea of the true good 
Ironi a state of mind in which it is conceived os a well-being 
iioro or less independent of what a man is in himself, to that 
:i which it Is conceived as a well-being constituted by character 
md action ’ (Green, on, cit. p. 300). 

As a concrete ideal, liowever, the Greek concep¬ 
tion of virtue, limited a.s it necassarily was by the 
moral progre.ss of the nation, is inadequate. For 
is, as tor Aristotle, the good is the realization of 
he powers of the human .soul or the perfecting 
»f man; for us, as for him, the good for the indi- 
'idual is to be good; but the idea of human 
orotherhood, which had no meaning for the philo¬ 
sophers of Greece, has achieved, and is destined 
to achieve, results of which they did not dream. 

In opposition to the moral scepticism of the 
Sophists, some at least of whom reduced morality 
:o a matter of private caprice, Socrates held that 
irtue is one and may be taught. Following out 
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this thought conaistently, Plato was led to ‘the 
Absolute Good,’ or ‘the Idea of Good’ (ijj toD 
dyadov L5^a [Bep. bk. vi.]), which is the source of 
all truth, all goodness, and all beauty. Its appre¬ 
hension by the soul is knowledge, its indwelling 
in the soul is virtue, its shining forth to the soul 
(it may be through the medium of sense) is beauty. 
It is the eternal and unchanging principle of good¬ 
ness. Correcting the Pythagorean dictum, Plato 
asserted that God, not man, is the measure of all 
things. He believed that the ideal for each lower 
soul is to become dear to God and to grow like 
Him. 

Socrates further taught that ‘Virtue is know¬ 
ledge.’ Himself blessed with a will which obeyed 
all the behests of reason, he fell into the error of 
ignoring its operations. Assuming that all motives 
are rational, he held that practical wisdom {(f>p6- 
yrjats) is the Bole condition of well-doing. No man, 
he was wont to say, knowingly chooses the evil 
and rejects the good—a statement which owed its 
plau.sibility to the double meaning of the word 
‘ good,’ virtue and interest. He taught that the 
various forms of goodness are wisdom in different 
spheres of action : to be pious is to know what is 
due to the gods ; to be just is to know what is due 
to men ; to be courageous is to know what is to be 
feared and what is not; to be temperate is to know 
how to use what is good and to avoid what is evil. 

The principle that wisdom is the sole good and 
ignorance the sole evil became the basis of all sub¬ 
sequent discu.ssions of the ethical problem. For 
Plato, the philosophic man is the good man. Plato 
was, indeed, too clear-sighted and fair-minded to 
suppose that virtue is the exclusive possession of a 
few choice spirits. He admits that there is much 
to commend in the lives of some men who are not 
pliilosophers. Ordinary citizens wlio are bravo, 
temperate, and just must Imvc certain true notions 
of good and evil ; their riglit opinion comes partly 
from nature or ‘divine allotment,’ and partly from 
custom and nractice. Put for the perfecting of 
character and conduct, for the adequate prepara¬ 
tion of men for good citizenship and especially 
good government, tliere is needed the discipline of 
|»hilosophy. True knowledge, and with it true 
virtue, can be imparted only to the soul that has 
undergone a long course of training. Practical 
excellence of character is tlie finished product of 
a liberal education, 

Aristotle's famous formula that virtue is a mean, 
or carefully chosen middle course, between two 
vices whicli are related to it as excess and defect 
makes goodness synonymous with prudence. The 
Epicurean sage, for whom pleasure was the sole 
good and pain the sole evil, counted all virtuous 
conduct empty and useless except in so far as it 
ministered to his ha{)piness. He determined the 
only real (or reasonable) goodness by a careful 
mensuration of the pleasant or painful conse¬ 
quences of men’s actions. The Stoical wise man 
was free from passion, unmoved by joy or grief, 
sufficient unto himself (oiVdp/fijs), living in har¬ 
mony with the all-controlling law of nature. The 
strength of Stoicism lay in the heroic severance 
of virtue from interest. This stern creed had a 
natural affinity with the Roman mind, and under 
the Empire almost every noble character, every 
effort in the cause of freedom, emanated from the 
ranks of Stoicism. But all the later Stoics sadly con¬ 
fess how great is the gulf between the ideal sage and 
the actual philosopher. *Ah, show me a Stoic J’ 
says Epictetus. ‘ By the gods, I long to see one. 
Show me at least one who lies in the crucible in 
order to be cast. Pray do me this kindness. Pray ^ 
refuse not to an old man, from ill-will, the sight j 
of a spectacle that T have not seen till now’ | 
(Diatrxb. ii. xix. 24ff.). Experience proved that' 


this type of goodness could not be realized. It 
was too violently opposed to nature, and the 
passionless sage wa.s nowhere to be found. The 
ethical code whose dominant notes were ‘ Endure ’ 
and ‘ Refrain ’ could not be the final law of life. 

The philosophical endeavour to attain virtue or 
goodness hy knowledge w as prolonged for centuries, 
and enlisted many of the finest minds of Greece and 
Rome; but it was a tour dt force, which was bound 
to fail for various reasons. Virtue was made too 
academic: the faint murmurs of the schools scarcely 
ever reached the dull ear of toiling hunaanity. ft 
was too intellectual; after all, men ‘ live by ad¬ 
miration, hope, and love.’ It was too secular : there 
never was any certainty that man’s beautiful moral 
ideal had its source and sanction in the character 
and will of God. And it was too superficial: man 
cannot really be moralized and meliorized unless 
he is first regenerated. ‘Genuine goodness is no 
necessary consequence of the enlightenment of the 
understanding; it can only dismel follies, but not 
vices’ (Martensen, Christian Ethics {lndividuaV\, 
Edinburgh, 1884, p. .S9). 

2 . In the Old Testament.—The Hebrew prophets 

and poets do not analyze abstract ideas, out give 
impassioned utterance to the spiritual truths by 
which the moral life is generated, fostered, and 
perfected. For them the energy of goodness lies 
in the will, behind which is the immutable charac¬ 
ter, of God. They teach, exhort, and rebuke tlieir 
nation with an authority which is justified hy their 
inner assurance of being called to speak for a God 
of absolute righteousness. ‘ Good and upright is 
Jahweh’ (Ps 25 “), requiring men to depart from 
evil and do good (34^^), condemning all who obliter¬ 
ate moral distinctions (Is lie deepens the 

sense of sin till men cry in anguish, ‘There is none 
that doeth good, no, not ontr (I’s 14’ "). But He 
is good and ready to forgive (S 6 ®). He is good to 
all ( 145 ®), and the moral ideal which He set.s before 
men is beautifully siin|)le : ‘ Trust in Jahweh, and 
do good ’ (37"); ' lie hath showed thee, O niun, what 
is good ; and what doth Jahweh require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly w'ith thy God ? ’ (Mic 6 ®). 

The Old Testament conception of goodness is 
vital and therefore progressive; dynamic, and not 
till after the Exile merely static. The morality 
of the Hebrews, like their religion, had a history. 
The ideal of conduct cherished by the prophets was 
very different from that of the rude nomads who 
swarmed from the desert into the land of the 
Canaanites. Under the discipline of events, inter¬ 
preted by the genius of spiritual leaders, less and less 
importance came to be attached to outward right¬ 
eousness, more and more attention was directed to 
the hidden springs of action in tlie soul. But the 
prophetic sense of the weakness of human nature 
stirred a longing for the inspiration of a new super¬ 
natural power. Jeremiah’s hope of the triumph of 
goodness lay not in the self-amendment of Israel 
and Judah, but in Jahweh’s making a new covenant 
with them, putting His law in men’s inward parts, 
and writing it in tneir heart (Jer 31"’**"). 

3 . In the New Testament.—Jesus both extends 
and deepens the prophetic conception of goodness. 
Absolute faith in tne goodness of God is the key¬ 
note of all His teaching. He refuses to be lightly 
called good (Mk 10 ’*), not because He is conscious 
of any evil in Himself, but because He has still to 
be perfected by struggle and temptation. He has 
a sense of the immeasurable contents of human, as 
well as of Divine, goodness. For Him no action 
has value apart from motives and dispositions ; He 
seeks the source of morality in the inner spirit of 
conduct; He goes back beyond the legalism of His 
time to the fundamental moral ideas of the Law 
and the Prophets, disengagmg the principle upon 
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which they rest. To Him the only real good is the 
good self: make the tree g(iod and the fruit will 
be good (Mt 7*’), He has an o[)tiiiiistic assurance 
of the triumph of goodness, rejoicing even in revil- 
ings and persecutions as part of tlie process through 
which evil is to he vanquislied. In His view 
nothing can permanently withstand the jK>wer of 
love. ‘ Man ran only seek for truth and goodneas, 
and if for a time he turns his energies against the 
good cause, it is not in the spirit of a being who 
desires evil—for man is not a devil, l>ut in his real 
being “a son of (j<)d ”—but in his confusion of the 
true with the false’ (John Watson, Christianity 
and Idealism, Glasgow, 1897, p. 9*1). fn the life 
of Jesus the image of gootlness rises as a universal 
example. The moral ideal, which is latent in 
every man, is at^tive and triumphant in Him. In 
contcmj)lating Him men for tlie lirst time really 
‘ feel how awful goodness is, and see virtue in her 
shape how lovely.’ 

‘ Reliffion cannot be aafd to have made a bad choice in pitching 
on tills man as the ideal represenlalive and guide of humanity ; 
nor, even now, would it he easy, even for an unholiever, to find 
a better translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract to 
the concrete than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life' (J. S. Mill, Three Kexayi on Religion, pop. ed., 
London, 19(M, p. ioT). 

His goodness is so far from being a pos-session to 
be enjoyed by Himself alone that it is communi¬ 
cated everywhere to faith ; and, inasmuch as His 
followers are transligured into His image (p-eTa/xop- 
ipoufieda [2 Co 3‘“J), lie becomes the Founder of a 
new humanity, pledged to secure the ultimate vic¬ 
tory of His liivine ideal of goodness. 

4 . In modern speculation.—'I'lie problem of the 
nature and sanction of goodness nas, for three 
centuries, engaged many of the keenest minds of 
modern Europe. Every thinker has had the task 
of squaring his ethical conceptions with his general 
view of man’s place in the cosmos. The school 
of Hume, for wliich the human mind is merely a 
bundle of states of conseiousness, can recognize no 
higher motive than the agent’s interest or happi¬ 
ness, so that the noblest cliaracter is merely a 
means to an end—the iirornotion of [deasure. Kant 
holds that there is nothing good but the good will, 
which is good in itself, not with reference to any 
external facts. He teaches that man, as a rational 
being, is hound to obey a categorical imperative, 
the content of which is given in the formula: ‘Act 
only on that maxim (or principle) which thou can.st 
at the same time will to become a universal law’ 
{Metaphysic of Morals, sect. ii.). Character, which 
Novafis {Schrlften, i. 242) delined as ‘ ein vollkmn- 
nien gebildeter Wille,’ is thus so far from existing 
for anything else that all other things rather exist 
for its sake. The pleasures and pains of life are 
but part of the raw material out of which character 
is created. Grant that ‘ the attempt t() establish an 
absolute (‘oincidence between virtue and happiness 
is in et hies what the attempting to square the circle 
or to discover jterpctual motion is in geometry and 
mechanics’ (L. Stej»hen, Science of Ethics, London, 
1882, p. 430), this discrepant^, whicli so perplexed 
and troubled the ancient Hebrews, can now be 
calmly contemplated. Tlie presence of suffering 
in all noble lives proves that there is a higher end 
than jdcasure: here the Sttiics were absolutely 
right. To iminire after the utility of goodness 
‘would be like imjuiring after the utility of God’ 
(Carlyle, Misrcllanies, i. 48). W'bat gives the moral 
life its Divine sanction ‘is the discovery that your 
gleaming iileal is the everlasting real, no transient 
brush of a fancied angel’s wing, hut the abiding 
presence and persuasion of the Soul of souls’(J. 
Mai tincuu, Study of IleUyion, tlxford, 1888, i. 12). 

5 . Relation to evolution.—'I'be doct rine of evolu¬ 
tion has shed a new and bewildering light, upon the 
problem of the genesis and worth of goodness. It 


has raised anew in the acutest form the old ques¬ 
tion whether the Soul of the world is just—whether 
goodne.sH in man is, as Plato thought, a manifesta-- 
tion of the Absolute Good. Huxley was imiiressod 
by ‘the unfathomable injustice of the nature of 
things ’ ; lie alHrined that ‘ the practice of that 
which is ethically the best—what we call goodness 
or virtue—involves a course of conduct whicli, in 
all respects, is ojiposed to that whi(4i leads to 
success in the cosmic struggle for existence ’ ; he 
in fact denied the possibility of identifying ‘ the 
power which makes for righteousness ’ with ‘ the 
power behind natural evolution ’ {Evolution and 
Ethics, London, 1893, pp. 12, 33). Nietzsche, on tJie 
other hand, hailed the ethics of evolution as a kind 
of new gospel ; he glorilicd lirute strength, sujierior 
cunning, and all the qualities that secure success 
in the struggle for life ; he demanded, in the name 
of development, a revaluation of all moral values, 
a demoralization of all ordinary current morality ; 
and he thought he foresaw, as a new Messiah, the 
Superman who is jenseits von Gut und Bose. 

It is probable that there is much more real good¬ 
ness in Nature than either Huxley or Nietzsche 
allowed ; that she is not so ‘ red in tooth and 
claw ’ as she has been painted ; that there has, 
since the very beginning of life in our planet, been 
a principle 01 altruism (q.v.), a struggle for the life 
of others (11. Drummond, The Ascent of Man, 
London, 1894, p. 291V,). Science cannot disregard 
the principle of continuity, and the future evolu¬ 
tion of humanity will be as much a part of the 
cosmic process as the past. But that which is 
natural is lirst, and afterward that which is 
spiritual. We are allied to that wliicli is above us 
as well as to that which is beneath us. Nature is 
80 imperfect that the Stoical doctrine of life in 
conformity with her—sentimentally accepted by 
Kousseau and liercely by Nietzsche—is not enough 
for the moral guidance of man. As Matthew 
Arnold says in his sonnet ‘In Harmony with 
Nature ’: 

‘ Know, man hath all which Nature hath, but more, 

And In that more lie all his hopes of good.’ 

Litkraturk.— P. Janet, The Theory of Morals, Eng. tr., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1884 ; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Thenry, Oxford, 
188.^; W. Wallace, Natural Theology and Ethics, London, 
1888 ; A. Seth Pringle-Pattison, Man’s Place in the Cosmos^, 
Edinburgh and London, 11)02; H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the. 
History of Ethics t>, l^ondon, 1902; R, A. P. Rogers, Short 
History of Ethics, do. 1911 ; W. R. Sorley, Recent Tendencies 
in Ethics, <lo. 1904 ; R. Eucken, Geistige Slromungen der 
Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1904 ; E. Westermarck, Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, 2 voIh., London, 1900-08. 

James Stuaiian. 

GOODWILL and its opposite, ‘ illwill,’denote 
by their etymology distinctively moral character¬ 
istics formed by voluntary efl'ort in contrast to tlie 
instinctive disposition or temperament described 
as ^ood nature or ill nature. But there is a certain 
fluidity in the use of tlie terms, so that, like their 
Latin equivalents, benevolence and malevolence, 
they are readily applied to the instinctive impulses 
of nature as well as to creations of will. Thus 
goodwill expresses one side of amiability (q.v.). It 
18 the disposition or willingness to love, though 
it does not, like amiability, suggest that this is 
calculated to evoke a response of love in others. 

J. Clark Murray. 
GOOD WORKS.—See Merit. 

GORAKHNATH.—The traditional founder of 
the Indian sect of KfuiphaUi., or split-eared, Yogis 
(see Yogis). The name is a corruption of the 
older Skr. form Gora/c^andtha, ‘ Lord of cattle- 
herders,’ or, possibly, ‘ Lord of Gorakya ’ (see 
below). His date is unknown, the three most 
eireumstantial legends concerning him being so 
contradictory that nothing certain can be gatliered 
from them. In Nepitl he is associated with King 
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Narendra Deva, who reigned in the 7th cent. a.d. ; * 
in Northern India he is represented as a contem- 
orary and opponent of the reformer Kahir, who 
ourished in the 15th cent. while, in Western 
India, one Dharainnjlth, who is said to have been 
his fellow-discijde, appears to have introduced the 
Kaiiphata doctrines into Kachchh at the end of the 
14th century,® If the traditional relationship be¬ 
tween Dharamnath and Gorakhnath can be estab¬ 
lished as a fact, the last-mentioned date is the 
most probable one. 

The Kanphata Yogis trace the origin of their 
tenets far beyond Gorakhnath, All authorities 
agree in making him one of the twelve (or, accord¬ 
ing to some, twenty-two) disciples of Matsyendra- 
nilth, a disciple of Adinath and a Yogi saint whom 
the Nepalese identify as none other than the 
Buddhist deity Arya A valokitesvara. Some make 
Adinath the founder of the Yogis, while others carry 
the list much further back.* All traditions state 
that the disciple Gorakhnath was greater than his 
master, and that it was he who introduced the 
custom of splitting the ears of disciples and founded 
the sub-sect of tlie Kanphatas. The Kanpbat&s 
themselves fall into two groups—those of Hindu¬ 
stan proper, who trace their descent directly from 
Gorakhnath, and those of Western India, who 
refer their immediate origin to his fellow-disciple 
Dharamnath. Several Sanskrit worksare attributed 
to Gorakhnath,® which may or may not he genuine ; 
but the most authentic account of the tenets of the 
sub-sect will be found in the Garakhnath-kl Gosthi, 
a modern Hindi work reporting a controversy 
between him and Kabir, and written by a partisan 
of the latter.* These do not dilfor from those of 
other Ssaiva ascetics; for an account of them, see 
art. Yogis. 

In Indian legend Gorakhnath is ubiquitous and 
all-i)Owerful. He was the patron saint of the State 
of Gorkha (Skr, Goraksa), for many years the 
rival, and ultimately the conqueror, or the adjoin¬ 
ing State of Nepal, of which the protector was 
Matsy(Uidram\th. It is from Gorkha that our 
* Gurkha ’ soldiers take their name. Tibetan tradi¬ 
tion’ claims Gorakhnath as a Buddhist magician, 
and states tliat his Kanphata tlisciples were also 
originall}^ Buddhists, hut oecarne followers of Tsvara 
(i.e. Saiva.s) on the fall of the Sena dynasty at the 
end of the l‘2tli cent., as they did not wish to 
oppose the Musalmun conqu(;rors.* 

Another Nejial legend makes Gorakhnath cause 
a drought lasting twelve years, by the simple 
expedient of collecting all the sources of water 
and sitting on them. B\iddhist and Brahmanical 
traditions diiler as to the method by which the 
water w’as relca.sed, hut the episode is one of the 
most important in tlie cycle of old stories which 
forms a jireface to the sober historical notices of 
the country.'* 

Gorakhriath has long been deified in India 
proper, and legend gives him omnipotence. He 
can coerce even Brahma, the god of Kate, and 
command him to alter a person’s destiny.’® So;ne- 
tiines he is shown as greater even than Siva 

1 S. r^vi, Le Ay pal, Paris, ISiO.O, i. 347 ff. 

s H. U. Wiljjon, lieligioiui Sects of the llindus, London, 1861-fl2, 
1. 213. 

2 IA vii. [1878] 50. 

4 Cf. PAQ ii. [1884] 270, and Dalpatrarn Prilnjivan Khakbar, 
In lA vii. 47. 

2 The best known are the Goraksa Pataka, the ChatnraMtya- 
sana, the Jnd7L(imTta, the )’oi)achintdinani,X,he Yotiainahiman, 
the YogasiddUantapaddhaU, the Vivekamartav^-d', the 

SiddhasiddhdntapcMhati. 

« Wilson, 1. 218, 

7 Taranatha, Gesch. de$ Buddhismus in Indien, tr. Schielner, 
8t. Petersburg. 1800, pp. 174, 2f>3, 323. 

8 L6vi, 1. 356 ff. 

• For the Buddhist story, see D. Wright, Uistory of Nepal, 
Cambridge, 1877, p. 140 ff.; and, for botli, L^vi. i. 348ff.,351ff. 

10 Cf. W. Crooke's note to tlie story of Guga, lA xxiv. 
[1896] 61. 


himself.’ His principal shrine is at Gorakhnftth 
in the district of Gorakhpur in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The best account of this is that given by 
Buchanan-Hamilton.® The local tradition is that 
Gorakhnath is identical with the Supreme Being. 
In the Satya Yuga (or Golden Age) he lived in the 
Panjab,® in the Tretfi. Yuga (or Silver Age) at 
Gorakhpur, in the Dvapara Yuga (Copper Age) at 
Hurmuj (I Hormuz), and in the Kali Yuga (or 
present Age) at Gorakhmadhl in Kathiawar.* He 
also for some time resided in Nepal. 

In a cyclic poem, entitled The, Song of King 
Manik Cfuindra,^ current in tlie Bangpur Uistrict 
of Bengal, his immediate discijile, tlie iladi Siddha, 
a magician of great jiower, was a kind of dome.stic 
chajdain to the terrible queen Mayanii, and iiidueed 
her son. King Gopiehandra, to abandon his king¬ 
dom and to oecome an ascetic for twelve* years. 
During this time Gopudiandra had to sink to the 
lowest depths and [lerform menial ollices to a 
common harlot. The Hadl Siddha was himself a 
sweeper by caste—a fact whicli, in the locality 
in which the poem is current, imidies nameless 
abomination. Kang[iur lies outside the tradilional 
Aryan pale, and the whole group of circumstances 
points to non-Aryan tradition. Tlie poem, more¬ 
over, contains numerous traces of Buddhist inlhi- 
ence.’ 

The legend of Gopiehandra is also met with in 
other parts of India. A jiopular, and widely 
spread, version makes Goraklmiith himself convert 
the famous King Bhartrhari and induce him to 
adopt an ascetic career. According to others, the 
name of the hero is Gopudiand, and sometimes 
Gopichand-Bhartrhari.® Indeed, the association of 
Gorakhnath and Bhartrliari forms the tlienie of a 
drama by Harihara, the Bhartfharmirvtda (tr. 
Gray, JAGS xxv. [1904] 197~2.S0). 

No legend is more popular in Northern India 
than that of Guga, of which several versions have 
been published.'* Here not only is Gorakhnath the 
wonder-working saint who is responsible for the 
birth of the hero ; he is also the fJeua ex machina 
who ever and anon aiqieans to help him. It is in this 
story that, as we have seen, with this object he 
bemls even Fate to his will. 

So also in other important folk tales, such as 
tho.se of Piiran Bhagat., and of Raja Rasalu, he 
takes a most prominent part.’® In fact, in the 
popular religion of India he is the rciireseiitative of 
Siva, or even a form of that god hinrself—a char¬ 
acter which is consonant Avith the lity.rarj' tradition 
that he was a great teacher of the Saiva religion, 
and an opponent of the mediieval Bliakti-marga 
reformers of northern India.” 

I Cf. G. A. Grierson, J AS lie xlvii. pt. 1. p. 13!) ff. 

* Ap. Montgomery Marlin’s Eastern India, London, 1838, 
li. 484. 

3 According to D. Ibbetson, Outlines of Panjdb Ethnographp, 
Calcutta, 1883, ft ,628, the Kaiiphata Yogis are Hi)ecially strong in 
the higher ranjab Hiinalava, whore fiiva is worshipped. There 
they perform seini-sacerdotal functions. 

4 Cf. BG viii. [1884J 166, 44(3. 

* Kdiled and translated by Q. A- Grierson In JASBe xlvU. 
pt. 1. p. 136 ff. 

*So, Gorakhnath shuts up the rain for turlee years, and was 
one of the tweive diseijiles of Matsyentlranath. 

7 Cf. Dinesh (Jhaiidra Sen, Hist, of Bengali Ijanguage. and 
Literature, Calcutta, IPll, p. 6(;ff. 

8 Cf. G, A. Grierson, ‘Two Versions of the Song of Oopf 
Chand,’ JASBe Ivi. pt. 1. p. 36ff. ; and W. Crooke, TU, Cal- 
ciitto, IS'JO, iii. 163ff. 

3 A'.;/. W. Crooke, FR^, London, 18!)fl, ii. 211, and IA xxiv, 
49f, (in the latter there are references to other versions); 
J. M. Doiiie, FAQ. i. [1883] 3 ; R. Tenipic. Legends of the Fan- 
jdb, Bombay, 1884-19(M), i. 121 f. and ui. 2(31. 

18 For these, and others, see li. Temple, op. cit., Index, 
‘Gorakhnath.’ According to a tradition of the Nepal Tarai, 
during Yudhisthira’s journey througli the Htmaluya to luaven 
his brethren fell befiind and perished one by one. Only Ithnna- 
sena survived. He was saved by Gorakhnath, who made him 
king of Nepal (Grierson, 138). 

II Cf. G. S. Leonard, * Notes on the Kanpha[A Yogis,' lA vU. 
299. For Bhakli-marga, see ERE ii. 63911. 
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GHDRAKHPANTHI-GORGON 


It in difficult to .sift any j^rains of truth from 
tlii.s hetero^^eneous niass of fable. If Gorakhnath 
is not a ourely mythical persoru^jice—a reflexio;i in 
the popular mind of tlie great Saiva doctor Safi- 
karadiarya—it is {)robable that the literary 
account of him is correct., and that he^ did 
convert. Ne|»al from Mahayana Buddhism to Saiv- 
ism. He may himself have been a native of the 
Himalaya, where, along.si^le or in spite of Bud- 
dhi.sm, the worship of Siva has always been 
irevalent. ^\'e have seen tliat in the western 
linullaya, north of the Panjub, his followers, the 
Kanphata Yogis, still perform sacerdotal functions. 
If, on the other hand, his name merely meajn.s the 
‘ Lord of (iorak^a,’ it may simply represent t^iva as 
the guardian deity of that State ; and the con¬ 
version of Nepal may refer to the historical fact 
of the (iorkha conquest of the <!ountry, which was 
under the protection of the Buddhist Arya Avalo- 


GORGON (from Gr. yopySs, ‘ terrible,’ ‘ wild,’ 
‘ fierce ’; cf. O.Ir. ‘ wild,’ ‘ rough ’; M.H.G. 

^arr, ‘strong,’ ‘violent’; Kush, zarkij, ‘angry,’ 
‘quarrelsome’; Slav, groza, ‘ liorrid ’ ; Tr. grdin, 

‘ ugliness ’ [see I’rcllwitz, Etymol. WorterbuefL^, 
Gottingen, 1905, and Boi.sacq, Dirt, etymol., 
Heidelberg, 1907 9., .v.v.]).—The Gorgons are to 
the modern mind three mythological beings of 
hideous form and evil character, one of whom, 
Medusa, was slain by Perseus. Her terrible face, 
later conceived of as beautiful, had power to turn 
nien into stone. Her head, cut off by I’erseus, was 
put by Athene in the centre of her shield ; it w^as 
called the Gorgoneion. We now know' that the 
Gorgon.s took their rise not in mythology but in 
ritual, and that they are expressions (‘ projec¬ 
tions ’) of a very primitive religious emotion. It 
is unnecessary nowaday.s to sj)end time and space 
in examining bygone attempts at interpreting the 



Fio. 1. Gorgron on Rhodian Plate. 


kite^vara (Matsyendranath). Such an explanation, 
though w'ell-suiled to the state of affairs in Nepal, 
will not account for the prominent position occu¬ 
pied by Gorakhnath in the folk-religion of the 
plains of India. 

No connected account of Gorakhniith has hitherto 
been writt en. The subject is w ell w orthy of further 
investigation, for it is t)f considerable importanc<' 
in the religious history of India. But such a study 
must he undertaken on the sjjot. by a scholar con¬ 
versant not only with Indian literature, but also 
with ethnology and folklore. 

Litrraturr.- The aiithorities for the various statements con¬ 
tained in this article will he found in tho footnotes. 

G. A. Grierson. 

GORAKHPANTHl.-^- -A name sometimes used 
in Northern India for the Kanphata Yogis, as 
disciples of Gorakhnath. See artt. GokakhnAth 
and YoGls. 


mythological Gorgons, as, e.g., storm-clouds. Such 
/•attempts wen; possible only when it was supposed 
that the (;oncept as well a.s the name of Gorgon 
w as confined to the Greeks. We now know' it to 
he world-wide. What the Greeks did here, as 
•SO often eJsewhere, was by their fertile play of 
fancy to con<;eal a simple fact—the use of ritual 
masks for magical and especially for apotropteic 
])urposes. The Gorgon as monster sprang from 
the Gorgoneion, the terrible face or head ; not the 
Gorgoneion from the (»orgon. 

The primitive Greek had, in his ritual, a grin¬ 
ning mask, with glaring eyes, jirotriiding beast¬ 
like tusks, and pendent tongue. He called it 
gorgoneion. He used it, as the savage does to¬ 
day, to scare aw'ay evil tilings—his enemies in the 
llesh and his ghostly enemies. He w'ore it on his 
shield ; he placed it over his house ; he hung it 
on his oven ; <loubtles.s, though here precise evi- 
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dence fails us, he danfced with it as a mask at his 
ritual dances. Most anthropological museums 
contain specimens of gorgoneion-Vilie dancing- 
masks ; tlie Museum fiir Vdlkerkunde at Berlin 
has excellent examples, with tusks and protruding 
tongue. The function of such masks is perma¬ 
nently to make an ‘ ugly face ’ for prophylactic 
purposes. 

Ititual masks fell into di.suse, hut still the ]>ic- 
tures of them went on, on pottery, as tho blazon 
of shields ; the traditional Athene not only wore 
the goat-skin cegis which had once heen the ordi¬ 
nary dress of her people, but on her brea.st she 
wore the (iorgoneion, the beast’s head, humanized 
by degrees, but always made frightful. The 
Greek, being always curious as to causes and a 
born story-teller, asked the question whence came 
the bodiless dreadful head: it must have heen 
severed from tlie body of a monster, the monster 
must have been slain ; a slayer was provided—the 
hero Perseus. 'Fhc name Gorgoneion presupposes 
the Gorgon, but the conception of tlie monster 
rose out of the bodiless head, the mask. 

Our earliest literary notice of the Gorgon bears 
out this interpretation—tliat the liead is primary 
and essential, the monster begotten only to account 
for it. Odysseus in Hades [Od. xi. (>3311’.) desired 
to hold further converse with dead lieroes, but, 

‘ Ert* tliat might be, the ghosts thronged round in inyriads 
iminifokl, 

Weird was the magic din they made, a pale-grcon fear gat 
hold 

Of me, lest, for my daring, I'crstjplione the dread 

from Hades should send up an atr/ul vnmster’ii grizzly head.' 
It would have been more natural ami (dheaeious 
for Persejdione to send up the monster herself, but 
there was no iiiouslcr, only a grizzly head {yopyelrjv 
Ke(f)aXrii>). In early representations in art the 
dre.adful head is alwa^'s prominent ; and the body 
like, a mere a])pendage tacked on. I'his is clearly 
s(*en in lig. 1 from an early Uhodian plate in the 
British Museum [JUS vi. 11885J, jd. lix,). Here 
the ‘ ugly face ’ has been furnished with a body 


—not a human monster. Art has been at work to 
make it more hideou.s ; the staring eyes are .sur¬ 
rounded by a pattern in spots ; the upstanding 
hair, which sometimes develops into snakes, is 
well shown, and the tongue protruding from the 
wide grinning mouth ; tlie mouth grins in order 
the better to .show the teeth. Tlie gesture of 
jiutting out the tongue to show aver.sioii survives in 
the str«et-l>oy of to-day. The origin of the gesture 
seems to be not so mueli to show disgust as to 
eject some hurtful substance from the mouth. 
'I'he religious content is the same as that of spit¬ 
ting—at first to get rid of evil, then to avert it. 
We may compare the Greek word for winnowing- 
fan, VTvoy, or the spitter, t.e. the rejecter of chaff 
(see art. Fan, vol. v. p. 754). If we were to give 
such action a specialized name, we should have to 
call it not apotropadc but apupCuic. 



Fio. 2. Gorgoti on Corinthiiin Vase. 


In lig. 3 we have a Maori slall’ in the pro,sent 
writer’s pos.session decoratial with a Gorgoneion. 
With such staffs held horizontally, the Maori ad¬ 
vance again.st their enemies to frighten them by 
showing the ‘ugly face.’ The jirotruding tongue 
forms the front of the stall’; the tongue is elon¬ 
gated out of all ])r(>j)ortion, and at first sight the 
Gorgon-lu^ad is not easy to recognize. But all the 




Fia. 3. A Maori Staff with a Oorgon-head. 


and four wings ; the monster thus eonipoundeii 
holds two birds in heraldic fashion like ‘ Lady-of- 
Wild-Creatures ’ [irdTVLa OTjpuiv). She has developed 
from an ‘ ugly face ’ into an evil demon. 

In fig. 2 we have a (iorgon from a Corinthian 
vase at Munich. Here it is evident, from tlie long 
drooping ears, that the ‘ ugly face ’ is that of a beast 


usual feature.s are present : eyes filled in with 
enamel, overhanging brows, nose, mouth, and, 
inside the latter (invisible in fig. 3), a row of 
teeth. The face is, however, so subordinated to 
the long, liighly ilecornted tongue that its mean¬ 
ing might easily )>e lost. 

Finally, it is of intere.st to note that the the- 
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atrical inanks of Dionysos retain the wide open staff, posscBse* clothes, money, and ornament*, prepares his 
mouth (see Masks). Tlie qorgoneAon is, in fact, admits associates from castes other than the 


only one particular form of a dance mask. It 
stands as a constant memorial of the relij^ion of 
fear—it is Tenor incarnate. 

See al.so art. (JitAIAl. 


Saiva Go.sains fall into Dvo cla.sscs — monks, 
known as MatiidhS,ri (Hind, rnatha, ‘ a monastery,’ 
dharly ‘ occuj)yin{;’), as contrasted with the Ghar- 


liiTKkATiiuK.—For(;orj;ori mythology, see Roscherand Darem- hari, or laymen ( Hind, qhnrhar, ‘ house and home ’), 
herpr-Siit'lio, ji.t). ‘ (Jorirorien ‘; for ritual origin : J. E. Harri- 'I’lie true Daiidi should, in accordance with the 

m ttair Sio'.Tti"'m"!! ["-“f If vi. 4 1 IK), live nio.ie, near 

J. C. Lawson, Modem (Jr. Folk-Lore, do. 1910, pp. 184~190; yMtlilll, a City. Many of them, how- 

..u.tupL..: ;..:jrpr.:„i. ever, at the present time, particularly at holy 

P"- 'T. ydaccs, like Benares and Hardwar [qq.v.), specially 
Elworthy, A Solution of the Gore-on Myth, in FL xtv. ll!)U31 'o < i a <i r o- i- '• ' ^ ^ 

2f,3, and F/lF v. (i(l 9 ; for the OonToneioh on Athene's a-qig lUOna.sterieS. 

a bpaHt'H head ; W. Ridgeway, in .///.S’XX. [1900] p. xliv.; for ^‘‘kV mem hers ol the Order follow trade and 


the Gorgon nutHk : M. Mayer, ‘ Mykenischc Reitrage,' inJa/ir- other .secular oecuiiat ions, marry, and have families. 
ouch d. arch. In.'it., Rerlin, 1892, p. 201. For a rich collection While the Iruo Doiuli Order is reernited onlv from 
of material, see O. Gruppe, (Jr. M},thul. und Belujionsgcsch.. r, ' , , IS recruited on y from 

Munich, 1900, Index, ‘ Oorgoneb.’ J>ralimans, tiie (.losuius receive not only children 


he Reitrage,' in Jnhr- other .secular (i 


J. K. Harrison. devoted by vow or those horn to lay members of 
GOSAlN. —I. Name and distribution.—The Order, but all clas.ses of Hindus, except the 
name in its varied forms(Gusain, Goswami Gosami lowest and most poIlute<l castes. In the 

Swanii, Sami) comes from Skr. oo.s’vomm’‘ master Ot^*,'*-^** are drawn chiefly from the Kunbi 

of cows or herds,’ with the secondary sense of (t‘»ltivators) or Mali ({gardeners) (7^(; xvi. 4f)0). In 
‘one who has Ijroiif'ht liis passions into control.’ according to M. A. felierring (Hindu 


It is used to designate an Order of Hindu ascetics 
or beggars, of whom 182,648 were recorded at the 


Benares, according to M. A. Slierring (Hindu 
Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, 1872-81, 
i. 256), the admission of a novice usually takes 


Census of 1901, Vicing most numerous in BomViay, 1*1*^^*^ o-V tlm fe.stival known as the Siva-rdtri, or 
Kajpntana, Bengal, the Central I’rovinees, and of Hiva.’ Water brought from a tank in 

Bernr. which a lihga, has been deposited is poured over 

2. Classification.— The term i.s ill defined, and l‘ead, which is then shaved. The f/arw, or head 
its import varies in ditterent parts of India. The the Order, wliispers one of the usual Saiva for- 
most convenient distinction is lietween the ^aiva, (mantra) into his csxT—nfima iSivaya, or om 

or worshipjiers of Siva, and the Vaii^nava, or wor- Srvaya, ‘in the name of Siva,’ or orn so'harn, 

8hij»[)ers of Visnu. ‘1 He,’embodying the Sniarta principles that 

(a) Baiva Gasdins. —The mo.st re.spectalile mem- s .spirit is identical with the One Sjiirit (dtmd, 


hers of this Order are the spiritual descendants of which is the e.ssence and substratum 

the great South Indian teacher, fSankaracharya, universe, and cognizable only through in- 

the very incarnation of the strictest Brahmanism, meditat ion and self-communion (M. Monier- 

who livetl in the heginning of tlie 8th cent. A.d! >'^illimn.s, Brahmanism and Hindfiism*, London, 
He is said to liavc had four princirial disciple.s, l^flL p-fll’)- According to d. (irant (Hist, of 
from M'horn the ten divisions of tlie Order—hence Mahrattas*, Bombay, 1873, p. 7 n.), in the 

called the ‘ ten-named,’or llailinaini Dandis-orig- Oeccan those castes which wear the loin-string 
inated. 'Phese are: Tirtha, ‘shrine’; A.srama, ^^stroy it, and substitute a piece of cloth, if any 
‘ order’; Vana, ‘ wood’; Aranya, ‘ forest,’‘desert’deemed necessary. Up to tliis stage 
Sarasvati and Bharati, t hegodde.ssesof learning and ^ niay change his mind ; the irretrievable 

speech ; I’un, ‘ city’; Giri and I’arvata, ‘a hill ’; '^^y "’*‘m** becomes a Gosain for ever is the 

and Sagara, ‘tlie ocean.’ Lacb member add.s to liis jHuformanee of the horna, or lire-saeriliee, when 
own name tlial of the grouji to which ho he- 'mGer and milk are poured on the holy fire ; and, 
longs — Ananda - giri, Vidy-aranya, llama- hilc sacieil texts are repeated, the caiulidatc', vows 
fi^rama. poverty, celibacy, and a life spent in constant jul- 

• Th„. TO t,„t thre., .nd ol. loorth o,o„dia.nt. do-., ^,'“7 Hi-O^K BU 

nr tl.ose railed Trrtha, or Indra, Aiirama, Sarasvati. and f-118). 

llharati, who are nlill regarded as really Sankara’s Ihi^4ts. vV k nitotava Gasdins. — The term Gosilln is 
Thebe are Huineiently luimerous, especially in and about also applied to the heads of the Vai.siiava com- 
Renares. Ihey comprehend a variety of characters; but nniriitifs in A«^v,nrti nnd Rn^tor-n IG.r.r,-.V / Fnie 
an.ongHt the inobt respectalile of tlieiu are to be found very ’ ,oc i" Lastern Bciigal (see BLH 

able expounders of the l’e(f<inta works. Other branches of f. ; E. A. Gfllt, Assn7n Lenstis Report, 1891, 

Sanskrit literature owe important obligations to this religious i. 8011. ; B. C. Allen, ih., 1901, i. 39) The adora- 

“j !;':vrro^““^ f vaisnayi™ m 

Brahmanical clas.s, as, whenever a feast is given to the Rrihnians, *><-ngaI, and it has been extended among the Val- 
the Dav-disol this description present theinsclves as unbidden lahhacharyjis, ‘the Epicureans of the Ea.st,' until 


wort^,', pracOse the loi/a and profess to among the Bombay leaders, knoAvn as Maliariiia, 

tr JliroSrSrde'fJd*:? >‘1.,^,’ a beca.„o a canae of aha.noful sv.L 


n!"y" in-'^trirt Memoir*, ABahabad, 1883, p. 28211.). 'j. 

from the Rrabmaria and Kpic periods (A. Weber, Hist, of Indian writes • ^ ' 


Laerature, Kng. tr., London, 1882, p. 78). In this cloth his 
Rralimanii'al cord is supposed to be enshrined. He shaves his 
head and beard, wears only a patch of cloth round his loins, and 


iiavi corn is supposed to he enshrined. He shaves his The Qosains are a coni para tively pure stock, and fair specl- 
leard, wears only a of cloth round his loins, and mens of the higher Rengnli race. As a rule they arc of a ligdit 

iscir w^ith ashes, |uohahIv in the first instance taken brown, or wheaten, colour, tall and large-honed. Muscular 
HaiTilicial ure, with which he purities himself, repels they ought to be, but indolence and good living stamp them at 
(^’J '*■ Trolaj. to the an early age with a look of sensiialitv and listlessness, and they 

?,• *‘’“*'"ell, become large fat men, fond of sleep, their chief muscular exer- 
ion o/ hclinion, Oxford, lOOfi, p. 100). He usually tion consisting in holding out the foot to he kissed by admiring 
Ills rorehead. as a efiarm or ainn et anfl n.«i a n-i-irir ..i -- 1 . .. • . .. * 


The'Fv!d!a7,rn^ * u »>ecome large fat men, fond of sleep, their chief muscular exe^i^ 

1 * / LUiauin, Oxford, 190f), p. 100 ). He usually tion consisting in holding out the foot to be kissed by admiring 
hiVoln?.. '• or amulet, and as a m.ark of followers. Their lives are passed in sensual iileasures, and the 

/.r? transverse line, made with sacred ashes. He boundless influence they wield among thousands of the middle 

Brihti aiironl-l l ready dressed from Uie houses of classes is, unhappily not directed to their moral elevation. 

f ^ »> » 8«»aH clay ; Satisfied with a blind and umiuestioning adoration, they are 

C Hamh distinction between i quite content, if it lasts during their lifetime, to disregard the 

the Dagdt And the Atit is that the latter does not carry the ' possibility of agitation and revolution’ (op. cit. 169). 
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On the other hand, B. C. Allen thus writes of the 
class in Assam : 

' The leading' Vaishnavite Oosaina, who live In their Sattras 
or colleges surrounded by their Ohakatt or monks, are men who 
exercise great authority over their numerous disciples, and on 
the whole exercise it wisely and well. . . . Unlike many priests, 
the Mwerful (lo-sains have always been conspicuous for their 
loyalty to Govenmient, their freedom from bigotry, and the 
liberality of their views, and Hinduism is seldom presented in 
a more attractive form than that which is found in the Vaishna- 
vite monasteries of the Majuli, the island which is formed by 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra and the Luhit' {Census 
Report, IbOl, i. 41). 

It is admitted on all sides that the wanderinfj 
Gosai'ns are a prolligate class, who consort with 
prostitutes and women who have deserted their 
husbands {liG xiii. pt. i. p. 196, xx. 183 f.; H. 
Risley, TG\\. 34411'.). In former times they were 
notorious in many parts of the country for their 
violence and rapacity (see numerous reference.s in 
BG xiv. 135 n.)- Later they joined the Mahratta 
armies, garrisoned many hill forts, and were re¬ 
cruited in large numbers in the service of Maluidji 
Sindia (Grant Dull’, 478 f. ; BG xviii. pt. i. p. 452). 

liiTKRATiiiiK.—Most of the chief authorities have been ouoted 
in the article. The best general authority is still H. H. Wilson, 
Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, lSl>l-6‘2. For the I’anjah, 
the Lenaus Ileporta—1881 by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1891 by E. D. 
Maclagan, 1901 V)y H. A. Rose; for the United Provinces, 
W. Crooke, TC, Calcutta. 1896; for Bengal, H. Risley, TO, 
do. 1891 ; J. Wise, Aotes on the Races, Castes, and Trades of 
Eastern Bengal, London, 1888; Jogendra Nath Bliattacharya, 
Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1806 ; for Bombay, RC, ed. 
J. Campbell, Bombay, 1877-1904; Govindbhai H. Desai, 
Census Report Baroda, 1911. W. CROOKK. 

GOSALA.—See Ajivika. 

GOSPEL. — This word (from Godspell, i.e. 
'God-story’ or ‘Divine word’) has since Anglo- 
Sax. times been the translation of ei’a 77 ^\iov.^ In 
Homer tlie Greek term denotes the reward given 
toa mi!ssenger for bringing good tidings : evayy^Xiop 
5^ p .01 ferrw {Od. xiv, 152 ; cf. 166). In Attic Greek, 
ei)a 77 Ata i)(mp means to present a thank-oirering 
to the gods for good tidings. In the LXX the 
pliir. denotes a messenger’s reward for good news. 
David relates with grim irony that, when a man 
came to him to announce Saul’s death, expecting 
to be welcomed as a bearer of glad tidings, his 
reward (evayy^Xia) was death (‘2 S 4^**}. In ‘2 S 18-*- 
where the idea of a reward for good news is un¬ 
suitable, it is probable that evayyeXla (noun fern, 
sing.), signifying ‘ tidings,’should he read instead 
of evayyiXia. 

The bust exj)licit references to the preaching of 
Divine good tidings—a gos})el intende<l for a whole 
people — occur in Deutero-Isaiah (40*** 41''®'' 52'^ (K)” 
6H). In 40” 0 evayyeXi^dfJievoi (nn^jp) represents an 
ideal band of heralds sent to announce to Zion and 
Jerusalem the glad tidings that, Israel’s .sin being 
now forgiven, the exiles are to be delivered from 
Bab 3 don and restored to their own land. Is .52’— 
‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
Twv evayycXi^oiJLivu)v k.t.X .— is fjuoted in an abbrevi¬ 
ated form (Ro 10'®) by St. Taul, who adds, with 
thoughts of Israel’s unbelief in his own day, * hut 
they did not all hearken to the glad tidings ’ (ry 
euayyeXiig). In Is 61' the speaker, who may he 
either the prophet himself or I.srael idealized as 
the servant of Jahweh, announces that Jahweh 
has anointed him (^XP‘^^ Mf) to preacli good tidings 
to the meek {evayyeXlcraarOai tttwxo^), n-nd Jesus 
appropriates the words as the text of His sermon 
in the synagogue of Nazareth (Lk 4'®). 

After the crises of the Baptism and the Tempta¬ 
tion, ‘Jesus came into Galilee preaching the gospel ’ 
{Krtpocrauv t 6 evayyiXiov, Mk 1'*). He ‘went about 

1 In the NT evayyAiov never denotes a Gospel hi writing, or 
one of the Four Oo.spelB, though Mk 1> prepares the way for thia 
later usage, which is apparently, thougn not certainly, found in 
the Didache (oh. xv.). Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 66) is the first to 
make explicit reference to the Four Gospels as tvayyiMa. 


in all Galilee’ (Mt 4®), ‘all the (‘iti(*s and the vil¬ 
lages’ (9*®), publisliing it. He sent Hi.'< disci])les 
to proclaim it (10’, Lk 9'’). It wa.s called ‘the 
gospel of God’ (Mk 1'^), i.e. the good ti<lingH sent 
from God to men through Jesus, and ‘the gospel 
of the Kingdom’ (Mt 4'^“ 9^® 24'"'), i.e. the gospel 
which prepared men h)r the immediate founding 
of the Heavenly Kingdom on earth. In (he Apo.s- 
tolie Church it was known as ‘ the gospel of (Jod’ 
(Uo 1' 15'«, 1 Th 2“- *’), ‘the gospel of llie graee of 
God ’ (Ac 20’b. ‘ the gospel of Christ’ (Ro i”’ etc.), 
simply‘the go.sixd ’ (lio 10'® etc.), ‘ tlie gospel of 
the glory (nuinife.sted presimce) of Cliri.st’ (2 Co 4*), 
‘ the gospel of your salvation ’ (Eph I'-’), ‘ the gospel 
of peace’ (6‘®), ‘an eternal gospel ’ (Rev 14®). 

I. The content of the gospel.—Here two points 
have to he kejit distinct. (1) W hat did the evangel 
signify for Jesus Himself, and for the discdples 
whom, in the course of His Galihcan ministry, He 
sent to preach it? (2) What di<l it mean, after His 
Passion, in the Cliurch wliich was founded on the 
fa(*t of, or at lea.st the belief in, His resurreetion ? 

Pursuing the liistorico-eritical nudliotl of investi¬ 
gation, scholars iiave obtained a delinite answer to 
the second of these questions. Tliey agree in the 
conclusion that the good tidings preached in the 
very earlie.st A po.stolic Cliurch was a gospel regard¬ 
ing the incarnate, atoning, judging, redeeming, 
glorified (Jirist. It was tlie Cluirelds first confes¬ 
sion of faith that tiesus was declared (or deter¬ 
mined, bpiardds) to be the Son of God with ])ower 
by the resurrection of the dead (Ro D, cf, Ac 2“* '“®). 
There never was a time when the Church merely 
honoured Him as pro})het, hero, or saint; .she 
always worshiiiped Him as Jiord and Redeemer. 
There is no evidence of any consciou.sne.sa of a 
transition from the subjective religion of Je.siis to 
the objective gospel of Christ. The (.Jnirch was 
not founded on a new doctrine of God the E'atlier 
of which Jesus was the teacher ; it was based on 
the faith of the Church in His own unique person¬ 
ality. He was not the discoverer of a fact which 
was independent of Himself; He roas' the gospel, 
the mystery hid from tlie ages and finally revealed. 
It is, indeed, one of the aecejited re.sultH of NT 
critieisni that the jirimitive Churcli was never 
anything else than ‘ evaugeliiial.’ 

But the otiier question remains to be answered. 
What was tlie gospel according to Jesus? What 
was the substance of His own teaching? What 
were the glad tiiling.s which H<j bade Mis di.sciples 
—‘whom also he named ajjo.stles’(IJc 6'“)—carry 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ? In other 
words, AVhat was the s})iritual legacy which He 
personally wished to bequeath to mankind? To 
this question the most diverse answers are given 
by living scholars. 

(a) Some with Harnack, that ‘the whole of 
Jesus’ message may be redm^ed to these two head.s 
—(»od an the Father, and the human soul so en¬ 
nobled that it can and does unite with Him ’ (Wluit 
is Christianity ?, p. 65). 

‘ In the combination of these ideas—God the Father, Provi¬ 
dence, the position of men as God’s cliildron, tlie infinite value 
of the human soul—the whole Gospel is expre.sse<J ' (p. 70). 
‘The pospel, as Jesus proclaimed it, has to do with the Father 
only, and not with the Son' (p. 147). ‘The sentence, “I am 
the Son of God," was not inserted in the Gospel hy Jesus him¬ 
self, and to put the sentence there side by side with the others 
is to make an addition to the Gospel' (p. 149). The ffospel 
accordiiiff to Jesus, it has to be admitted, is connected with ‘an 
antiquated view of the world and history,’ but Harnack con¬ 
tends that the connexion is not indissoluble. ‘ The man to 
whom the Gospel addresses itself is ‘‘timeless,’’that is, it ad¬ 
dresses itself to inan, wiio, in spite of all jirogress and develop¬ 
ment, never chaiiffcs in his inmost constitution and in his 
fundamental relations with the eternal world. Since that Is 
so, this Gospel remains in force for us too ’ (p. 162). 

(&) Others follow Johannes Weiss, Loisy, and 
Schweitzer in identifying .Je.sus’ gospel with the 
apocalyptic hope of the speedy coming of the 
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Heavenly Kingdom. The ‘Weissian theory’ is 
that the Kingdom of God was not, as has generally 
been sumxjsed, partly present and partly future, 
but wholly future and wholly transcendental. 

‘ It Is in this hope or oowliere that the historinn should set 
the essence of the gfospel, as no other idea holds so prominent 
and so large a place in the teaciiin^' of Jesus ’ (Ijoisy, The Gotpel 
and the Church, p. 69). 'The thought of Jesus was entirely 
dominated by ai>ocalyptic cortceptions of the end of the world ’ 
(ib. p. 64). All His injunctions to His followers bear the stamp 
of ‘ that supreme indifference to human interests which is, his¬ 
torically, the form taken by the Rospel' (p. 81). * Nowhere does 
He identify the kingdom with tiod, and God’s power acting in 
the heart of the individual ’ (p. 00). The new order which the 
gospel announces ‘is objective, and consists not only in the 
holiness of the believer, nor in the love that unites him to God, 
but implies all the conditions of a happy life, both the physical 
and the moral conditions, iiic external and the internal condi¬ 
tions, so that the coming of the kingdom can be spoken of as a 
fact that completes history, and is in no way confounded with 
the conversion of those who are called to it* (p. 69). 

On this theory the moral teaching of Jesus was 
not so much the ethics of the Kingdom as teach¬ 
ing which prepares for the Kingdom. It is an 
Interinisfithik, designed for an interval which is 
expected to be brief (Schweitzer, Von Iteirnnrus 
zu Wrede, 362). Jesus ‘does not found a King¬ 
dom ; He only announces it. He exercises no Mes¬ 
sianic activity, but He waits, with the rest of the 
world, for God to bring in the kingdom super- 
naturallv ’ {ib. 236). 

(r) Others, like Wellhausen (Einlcii. in die drei 
ersten Evangelien), prefer to say tliat what Jesus 
taught was not ‘ tlie gospel.’ We must make a 
broad distinction between Him and the Christian 
conception of Him wdiich has existed since the 
foundation of tlie Apostolic Church. What the 
actual Jesu.s was, and what He jireached, we can 
now only surmise, h^veri in tlie earliest Christian 
record wh loll has been preserved—the memoirs of 
Mark—He stands transligured before us. The 
most Christian part of the narrative—Mk 8^’ to 
10**—is the least historical. The Christian Messiah 
does not represent Jesus’ own conception of His 
Messiahship, but rather the idealized conception 
which the na.scent Church threw back upon His 
lifetime after His Pa.s.sion. Divested of the attri¬ 
butes in which dogmatism has clothed Him, Jesus 
would he a very dilfereiit figure from the Christ 
of ‘the gospel.’ Could we get ‘back to Christ,’ 
we should probably find that He was not a Chris¬ 
tian but a Jew, who more, prophetico taught a new 
and better way of serving (iod. But He is the 
Great Cnknowii. It may be well that we can 
never discover the truth of what He was, as we 
should only be disillusioned. If He did not reveal 
and proclaim ‘ the gospel,’ the Church dreamed it, 
and she cannot now abandon her dream. Jesus 
is irrecoverably lost, but the ideal Chri.st of Paul 
and John remains. With their evangel we must 
he satisfied- Wellhausen ends his investigation 
with these remarkable words : 


‘ If it had not been for his death, Jesus would never have 
beconje a subject for history. The impression of his career 
depends upon the fact that it did not run to a conclusion, but 
was broken off short, when it had hardly begun.’ 


(d) Others maintain that the scientific study of 
the NT is bringing us more than ever face to face 
with the Founder of Cliristianity, and removing 
all suspicion of an antithesis between the religion 
of Jesus and the gospel of Christ. In the historical 
Jesus they see * a Person, who is not only equal to 
the place which Christian faith as.sigiis Him, but 
who assumes that place naturally and spontane¬ 
ously as His own' (J. Denney, Jesns and the 
Gospel, 1908, p. 374). In many passages which 
the critical analysis leaves unimjtaired, the Son of 
Man reveals His consciousness of Him.self, of His 
vocation, and of His claims upon men in startling 
and unparalleled language. So far from being 
unknown, He is the best-known figure in history. 
P'ragmentary as the records of His life confessedly 


are, His portrait is singularly complete, and it is 
instinct with self-evidencing Divinity. It is from 
concrete historical facts that the great ideas of 
the go.spel derive their value ana force. The 
original impulse of Christianity, the motive-ix)wer 
which from the first ensured its succe.ss, did not 
emanate from the Church’s ‘ will to believe,’ but 
was communicated to the Church by His tran¬ 
scendent personality. The cause cannot have 
been less wonderful than the effect; the victori¬ 
ous ideal must liave been supremely real. It is 
contended that the resurrection of Jesus, illumi¬ 
nating all His teaching and justifying all His 
claims, made the Christian faith inevi^ble. In 
that stupendous event God gave His Church a 
supernatural, super-historical Lord and Saviour, 
and in every age the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, transmuting the faith once delivered to 
the saints into a vital, personal, irrefragable ex¬ 
perience, establi.shes the conviction that the gospel 
of Christ, like the Christ of the gospel, is a jiivme 
Fact, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

While the gospel may be studied as a whole or 
in its parts, some conception of its entirety and 
immensity is needful for a due appreciation of any 
individual aspect of it. Du Bose (in The Gospel in 
the Gospels) analyzes it into the Gosjiel of the 
Earthly Life, or the Common Humanity; the 
Gospel of the Work, or the Resurrection ; and 
the Gospel of the Person, or the Incarnation. 

‘ The life of JesuB would not be a gospel to uh If it were not a 
revelation and a proniiue of human blesHednesB' {ib. p. 86). ’ No 
view of the gospel could dispense with the death of Jobub' 
(p. 119). And ' there ia not one of the Gospels which would have 
been written, there would be no Gospel at all, if there had not 
been not only the death but the resurrection ’ (p. 137). The 
Easter faith of the Apostolic Ghurch was iriHeparal)le from the 
Easter fact. ' No criticism can assail the essential fact that 
something happened, shortly after our Lord’s death, which 
sufficed to convince His disciples that He had arisen and was 
still alive ’ (E. F. Scott, The Apologetic of the N2', p. 47). ‘ All 
the theological demonstration of the Divine Hignilloance of 
Jesus is grounded in the historical fact that He rose again 
from the dead ' {ib.). 

2. Gospel and Law.—It has always been felt 
that the charm and power of the Gospel lie in its 
antithesis to Law. From the beginning of His 
ministry, Jesus evoked tlie wonder of His hearers 
by His ‘words of grace’ (Lk 4®*). What makes 
His mes.sage to men ‘ glad tidings ’ is the forgiving 
love which differentiates it from the awful majesty 
of justice. Not that He ever spoke a word in dis¬ 
paragement of Law, whatever He might say of 
human traditions. His followers never imagined 
that He intended to relax their moral obliga¬ 
tions ; rather they felt that He immeasurably 
raised their ideal of duty to God and man. But 
Law could never bo Ilis last word. While the 
scribes counted the multitude who knew not the 
Law accursed, Je.sus gave them glad news of for¬ 
giveness to make them hle.s.sed. In the Apo.stolii; 
Church it was not the thunders of the Law, but 
the music of the Gospel which caught the ear of 
mankind. Paul knew from the hour of his conver¬ 
sion that he must ‘ testify the gospel of the grace 
of God ’ (Ac 20’*). ‘ Grace ’ and ‘ Gospel ’ were his 

inevitable word.s, the one occurring .some 90 and 
tlie other some 60 times in hi.s Kpi.stles. To the 
‘ hard pagan Roman world,’ with its ‘ deep weari¬ 
ness and sated lust,’ he published an evangel of 
grace abounding over sin (Ro 5’“). Having him¬ 
self lived succes,‘lively under Law and Gospel, and 
believing lioth to he Divine, he made it hi.s theo¬ 
logical task to harmonize them in thought, and 
to Biihstitiite for the tyranny of Judaism ‘ the law 
of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’(Ro 8’). On 
the whole, it is probable that he has not mis¬ 
understood the yoke which Jesus called easy and 
the burden He deemed liglit, but that the Epistles 
‘ are an interpretation only, and not a transfonna- 
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tion or even an essential modification, of the 
Gospel of our Lord ’ (Du Bose, op. cit. vii.). 

Litkratcrk. — W. Baidensperrer, Das Selbstbettrusstsein 
Jesu irn Lichte der messian. Uoffnungen seiner Zeit^, Straas- 
burc, 1903; A. Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentumss, 
Berlin, 1901 (Eng. tr., What is Christianity f London, 1904); 
J. Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiehe. Gottes'^, OotLingeri, 
1900, Das dlleste EvangeUum, do. 1903; W. Wrede, Das 
Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, do. 1901; H. Weinel, 
JesiLs im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, Tubingen and Leipzig, 
1903; T. Steinmann, Die geistige Offenbarung Gottes in der 
geschichtl. Person Jesu, Gottingen, 1903; J. Wellhausen, 
Einleit. in die drei ersten Evangelien, Berlin, 1905; W. 
Bousset, Jesus, Halle, 1904 (Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1906); A. 
Schweitzer, Von Reimarus zu wrede, Tubingen, 1906 (Eng. 
tr., 7'he Quest of the Historical Jesus, London^ 1910); H. J. 
Holtzmann, Das messian. Beurusstsein Jesu, Tubingen, 1907; 
H. von Soden, Die unchtigsten Fr(wen im Leben Jesu, Berlin, 
1904 ; A. Loisy, L'Evangile et VEglise, Paris, 1902 (Eng. tr. 
llKia), Les Kvangiles synojitiques, do. 1908 ; J. Halevy, Etudes 
&oangHiaues, do. 1908; W. Sanday, TAe Life of Christ in 
Recent Research, Oxford, 1907 ; J. Denney. Jesus and the 
Gospel, London, 1908 ; D. W. Forrest, The Christ of History 
and of Experience^, Edinburgh, 1900; F. C. Burkitt, The 
Gospel History and its Transmission 2, do. 1907 ; W. P. Du 
Bose, The Gospel in the Gospels, New York and tendon, 1906 ; 
N. Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, do. 1905 ; P. T. Forsyth, 
The Person and Place of Christ, London, 1909 ; W. W. Holds- 
worth. The Christ of the Gospels, do. 1911. 

James Strahan. 

GOSPELS. —The iustification for including an 
article on the Gospels in an Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics must lie in the iinmen.se eflect 
whicli the Four Canonical Gospels have had and 
still have in the development and maintenance of 
Christianity. In the past few years much has been 
done towards solving some of the preliminary 
problems connected with the Gospels themselves 
and the traditions which underlie them. Some 
assured results have emerged and, as a consequence, 
certain ways of regarding the (ilospels and their 
contents are imposed on the historical and philo¬ 
sophical investigator, and certain otlier ways are 
excluded. 

The problems connected with the Go.spels may 
be groujied as (1) literary, (2) dogmatic, (3) histori¬ 
cal ; and at the end we have to consider (4) tlie 
value of the Gospels for present-day questions of 
ethics and religion. Or, to take the case of a 
single Gospel, we have to consider (1) the method 
of its composition anti the sources used ; (2) the 
tlieological and ecclesiastical standpoint of the 
writer; we may then estimate (3) the historical 
worth of the picture drawn in the Gospel, as a 
whole and in details ; finally, we may oak (4) what 
religious value and authority this picture of a far- 
off drama has for our own age. 

It is important to notice at the outset that (1) 
and (2) are indispensable for (3) and (4), and to a 
reat extent can be studied independently of them ; 
ut no scientific study of the important subjects 
grouped under (3) and (4) can be prosecuted with¬ 
out some satisfactory solution of the preliminary 
questions connected with (1) and (2). To take the 
most obvious example, a discussion of the general 
historicity of the Evangelical tradition must start 
from Mark, and not from Matthew or Luke. 

Before surveying the Gospels in detail, we should 
consider some inevitable features of any document 
of early Christianity. In the modern study of the 
Gospels one chief aim is to reconstruct an intelli¬ 
gible picture of the life and work of Jesus Christ. 
We want the strong lights thrown by the ardour 
of faith, but we should like also shadows to give 
individuality to the figure. We want to hear the 
Gospel story as told from various points of view, 
and not only from that of the convinced and un¬ 
critical believer. Whether we should he really 
in a better position to comprehend the fjenesis of 
Christianity if we had documents of this sort m 
a question which admits of argument; what is 
certain is that we have no such documents, and 
that we are not likely to get them. Even when 
we have isolated our ‘ original ’ authorities, we 


shall not be able to regard them as so many in¬ 
dependent witnesses such os were sought for by 
I8th cent, apologists—at least, to continue the 
metaphor, we must expect to find them a^eed 
upon a tale. The scenes of the life of Jesu.s (Jhrist 
on earth were indeed enacted in public, and the 
multitudes heard His words ; but our knowledge 
of them is derived from the disciples. We cannot 
hope to know more than the collective memory 
of the first circle of the believers at Jerusalem. 
Without pressing the narrative of the Acta in all 
its details, we learn from St. Paul’s P'pistle to the 
Galatians (2’^) that le.ss than nine years after the 
Crucifixion St. Peter was living in Jerusalem, and 
it is there and not in Galilee that our authorities 
place the home of the infant Church. Galilee has 
never been a Christian land. From the very be¬ 
ginning the Christians lived at a distance from the 
country in whicli the Master had worked. More¬ 
over, we are told that ‘ tlie multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and soul : and not one 
of them said that aught of the things which he 
possessed was his own ; but they had all things 
common’ (Ac 4“). This may be an ideal picture, 
and in any case the state of things was not per¬ 
manent, but, if it be at all true of individuals in 
any one particular, we cannot doubt that it was 
Br>ecially true with regard to their reminiscences of 
the Lord. The memory of the words and deeds 
of Jesus Christ must have been thrown into the 
common stock: ‘ When he was raised from the 
dead, his dLscijfJes remembered that he spake this ; 
and they believed the Scripture, and the word 
which Jesus had said’ (Jn 2“). Out of the bare 
reminiscences of the disciples those sayings and 
acts which in the light of later events were seen 
to be of significance were repeated to the younger 
generation that gradually took the place of the 
companions of the Ministry. The ouject of the 
Evangelists was not biography, but edification. 

The Gospel record passed tlirough a full genera¬ 
tion of pious rellexion and meditation, before it 
began to be written down and so fixed for all 
time. This explains to some extent the selection 
of events and the method of treatment. Above 
all, it helps us to realize what we get when we 
come to the final results of the purely literary 
criticism of the Gospels. Our Second Gospel may 
be the work of John Mark, some time tne com¬ 
panion of St, Peter, and it may embody some 
things which he had heard from St. Peter’s mouth. 
But even so the narrative has lost much of the 
personal note; it is far too even to be mere per¬ 
sonal reminiscence. The tale of St. Peter’s denial, 
for example, may be substantially true, but the 
narrative in Mark does not read like St. Peter’s 
own first confession of the story. It is not a tale 
told for the first time. We are not here suggest¬ 
ing that any written document in Greek or Aramaic 
underlies St. Mark : the narrative may have been 
written down for the first time by the author, but 
some of the tales which he is putting on paper had 
been repeated many times before by word of mouth. 

It is not to be denied that all this lets in the 
opportunity for errors of detail ‘These things 
his disciples did not know ( oi)ac tyvoxrav) at the first,* 
says the Fourth Evangelist; ‘but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these 
things were written of him, and that they had 
done these things unto him ’ (Jn 12’“). The Gospels 
took their shape in an atmosphere of {^rowing and 
unquestioning faith ; they were compiled by men 
writing in the light of subseqiient events. Undei 
such circumstances it is bard for memories to be 
dryly accurate, it is easy to feel that the more 
obviously edifying form of a story or a saying 
must be the truer version. The eye-witnesses of 
the Word, of whom St. Luke speaks (P), had 
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known Je»n»» the Nazarene for a friend, bnt tliey 
had learned to V)elieve that He was the Only Son 
of (Jod, and that He now was waiting? until the 
fullness of the times at the ri^ht hand of His 
Father, fie had lived anion;? tliern as man with 
man, as a master with his diseinles, and at the 
time they had not thoroii;rhly realized the experi¬ 
ence they were goin;? through. Now' they felt that 
they would he fools and hlind if they failed to see 
the deep Hi;?nifieance of occurrences to which they 
had paid so little attention, and words of whien 
they had only half understood the meaning. The 
real wonder is tliat any intelli;,ihle picture of the 
events lias been prisserveil to us. 

I. The origins and literary sources of the 
several Gospels.—The four Gospels are not, even 
in a literary sense, four independent works. The 
liiurth (iospel is most eonveniently treated apart. 
Hut the three Gospels, aceording to Mattliew', 
Mark, and liuke, obviously have something in 
common; they must either copy one anoth<;r or 
make use of a common source. The first question 
is whetlier this 8 our<;e (or sources) \va.s written or 
oral. Tlie opinion of the firesent writer, most 
unhesitatingly, is that it was a written source. 
In the first piaffe, the common matter is not mere 
floating trauition, the property of all the Christian 
community. Had it been this, it is natural to 
(bink that the iniddents identi(;ally related by 
Mattliew, Mark, and Luke w’ould have been to a 
larger extent the critical points of the Ministry, 
and not a capricious selection of anecdotes. The 
story of the Uesurrection, the words from the 
Cross, the narrative of the Last Supper—in these 
we might have expected all our authorities to 
agree, even in detail ; luit they do not agree. On 
the other hand, the parentliesis explaining tliat 
Jesus turned from addressing the Pliarisees to say 
to the sick of the palsy, 'Arise,* is found in ail 
three Synoptic Gosjuds (Mt 9®, Mk 2”, Lk 5^); all 
three insert at the same point the statement con¬ 
cerning Herod’s alarm about Jesus (Mt 14**^', Mk 
6 '*®^', lA and Matthew and Mark go on to 

relate in a footnote, so to speak, the circumstances 
of John the Baptist’s murder ; all three inform us 
that the Pharisees, when they asked about the 
tribute-money, began by lissuring our Lord that 
He taught the way of God in truth (Mt 22*“, Mk 
12 **, Lk 20 ^’). These points are matters of secontl- 
ary detail ; an oral tradition which contained them 
must be held to have had singular consistency, and, 
if our Kvangelists had worked upon a fixed oral 
tradition of this definite sort, w'e cannot imagine 
how they dared to take such liberties Avitli it. 
A definite oral tradition is authoritative ; <tan we 
conceive of an oral tradition which accurately dis¬ 
tinguishes bt'Uvcen the baskets {K6(piyoi, Mt 16®, 
Mk 8 ‘®, Lk 9*'^) of fragments taken up after the 
feeding of the fiOOO, and the hampers Mt 

1537 ]gio^ ]V{ 1 - 20 ) taken up after feeding tlie 40(Kj, 

but whic.li left the details of the Crucifixion and 
the Re.surrec.tion vague ? 

A w'ritten source, on the other hand, is perfectly 
definite, but not necessarily authoritative. Where 
the blvangelists simply copy their common source 
they agree, whether the point of agniemerit l>e 
important or not, while at tins .same time the 
existence of the written document did not prevent 
the use of other documents or any oral information 
which might come to hand. There w'as nothing to 
compel any of our Evangelists to rejuoduce the 
whole of the documents upon which they w’orked, 
or to folloAv them exa(d,ly ; if they had had such 
respect for their predecessors’ work as never to 
alter it, tliey wouui not have dared to supersede 
these documents or traditions by their ow’n new 
Gospels. They would have been mere scribes, or, 
at the most, harmonists like Tatian. ! 


But we can go one step further. In the parte 
common to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, there is a 
good deal in which all three verbally agree; there 
is al.so much common to Mark and Matthew, and 
much common to Mark and Luke, but hardly any¬ 
thing common to Matthew and Luke w liich Mark 
does not share. 'I’liere is very little of Mark which 
is not more or less adequately rejiresented either 
in Matthew or in l^uke. Moreover, the common 
order is Mark’s order ; Matthew and Luke never 
agree ag.aiiist Mark in the transposition of a 
narrative.* In other words, Mark contains the 
whole of a do<uiment whicdi Matthew and Luke 
have independently used, and very little else. 

This conclusion is extremely important; it is 
the one solid contribution made by the scholar¬ 
ship of the 19th cent, towards the solution of the 
Synoptic problem. The present writer believes 
th.'it we may go on, and claim the Gospel according 
to Mark as itself the common source. According 
to this view, no written document underlies our 
Second Gosoel, and the document which the h’irst 
and Third Evangelists have indeptmdenfly used to 
form the framework of their narrative is St. Mark’s 
Gospel itself. 

Tiiose who do not accept this conclusion fall 
back upon the hypothesis of an Ur-Marrus, an 
earlier recension or edition of our Second Gospel. 
This hypothesis prosmijxises an interest in the 
biographical details of the public life of Jesus 
Christ of which there is little trace elsewhere. 
In the extant remains of very early Christian 
literature we (ind the doctrines of the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection; we find the argnments from 
prophecy; we find the ethical teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount; and as early as the middle 
of the 2nd cent, we find copious releren(!(!8 to the 
stories of the Nativity. But the tietails of the 
Galilacan Ministry are hardly mentioned. It is 
the peculiar merit of St. Mark’s Gospel, from the 
point of view of the historii^al investigator, that 
it deals mainly with a cycle of events quite foreign 
to the life and interests of the growing Christian 
eornnmnitie.s. 

Nearly all the ‘peculiarities’ of Mark, i.e. those 
incidents and expressions wliich were not adopted 
into the comjiilations of MatthcAv and Luke, are 
of BU(di a nature as to be unat,tractive or even 
ollensive to the second and third generation of 
Christians.® And, in dealing with the irreducible 
remainder, it must never be forgotten that all our 
MSS of Mark go back to a single co])y which 
breaks oil’at H>“. The so-called * last twelve verses ’ 
(j(ju- 20 ) ^ later Appendix, designed to supply 

the lacking comdiision. In other words, our MS 
tradition goes back to a single book or roll im¬ 
perfect at the end, and not improbably torn or 
defaced elsewhere.* But this mutilated copy was 
not the autograph, still less was it identical with 
the copies used by the First and Third Evangelists ; 
ami in a few cases the points where they agree 
against our Mark may represent the true texts of 
the Second Gospel. Yet it <;annot be too strongly 
stated that such points are few and unimportant, 
and that the text, as we have it, appears to be 
unaltered in essentials. It should be remarked, 
liow'ever, that we do not know' how much is lost 
at the end ; it may have been much more than a 

1 First clearly tormulated by the great classical scholar Lach- 
niann in 183,^), as Wclllmusen has reniinded a forgetful world 
in his EinleUung in die drei ersten EvangeUen-, j>. 33. Lach- 
mann’s words are; ' Narrationum evangelifmrum ordinis non 
tanta est quanta plerisque videtur diversitas ; niaxiina sane si 
aiit hoB BcriptoreB eodein complexione oinnes aut Lucan cum 
Matthaeo coniposneriH, exigua si Marcum cum utraque seorsim.' 
C. (1. Wilke had ittdependenlly come to the same conclusioa 
(Wellhausen, p. 34). 

2 See Hawkins, Horcf Sj/noptiar.^, p. 117 ft. 

» e.g. ‘ Boanerges ’ and ‘ Dalmanutba ’ (Mk 347 84°) are surely 
primitive misreadings. 
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single leaf. Possibly a larce part of Ac 1-12 (in¬ 
cluding the story of Khoda, the servant at St. 
Mark’s mother’s house) may have been based upon 
the part now missing. 

An estimate of the historical value of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark will be given below. All 
that has at present been alleged is that it is a main 
literary source for the other two Synoptic Gospels, 
and that it does not appear itself to be based on 
earlier written documents. It is important to 
notice that the establishment of the relative pri¬ 
ority of Mark is based on the comparison of ex¬ 
tant documents one with another, and is quite 
unaffected by the view we may take of the his¬ 
toricity of the Gospels or their ethical value. 

2. Date and authorship of * Luke' and * Acts.' 
—The Third Gospel is not a book complete in 
itself. It is only the first portion of a larger his¬ 
torical work, which was apparently designed to 
be executed in three volumes. The third volume 
is not extant; in fact, there is very little reason to 
suppose that it was ever actually written ; but the 
absence of an adequate peroration at the end of 
the Acts of the Apostles (which forms the second 
volume of the series) shows us that a further in¬ 
stalment must have been contemplated. The date 
of ‘Luke’ and ‘Acts’ can apparently be deter¬ 
mined within narrow limits. On the one hand, 
both the Gospel and the Acts contain details drawn 
directly from the Jevnsh Antiquities of Josephus, 
a work published in A.D. 93 or 94; on the other 
hand, the literary evidence indicates that the author 
of the Gospel and of the Acts is none other than 
that companion of St. Paul whose travelling diaries 
are largely quoted in the latter portion of the work. 
The Gospel and the Acts may therefore be assigned 
to the decade 95-105 ; we shall not be far wrong if 
we say in round numbers about A.D. 100. 

(а) The evidence which convicte the Third Evsnii'eliat of 
haviiisf used tJie Antiqtnlie${t\ot always with complete accuracy) 
is very well brought together by Schiniedcl in Encyc. BibL, artt. 
‘Theudos’ and ‘LysaniaB’; see also Burkitt, Gosp. Iliat. pp. 
106-110. Tlu< main points are (1) that the mention of Theudas 
in Oarnaliel’s speech (Ac 6^'*^-) is not only an anachronism, but 
further it is explicable if the author of Acts drew his informa¬ 
tion about Theudas from Josephus (Ant. xx. v. 1); ('J) the intro¬ 
duction of l.ysanias of Abilene in Lk 3i as contemporary with 
the 16th year of Tiberius (a.d. 20) appears to be due to a simi¬ 
larly inaccurate use of Ant. xx. vii. 1. 

(б) The evidence which tends to show that the whole of Luke 

and Acts is the work of one author, including the travelling 
diaries in which the writer speaks in the first person plural 
(Ac 206-16 21'18 271-2816), is very well marshalled in Sir J. 

Hawkins’1/orcr .S'ynopticof'-i (see esp. p. 183; alio Harnack’s Z/uits 
the Physician, 1907, pp. 67-81). ‘There is an iininense balance 
of internal and linguistic evidence in favour of the view that 
the original writer of these sections (i.e. the We-sections) was 
the same person as the main author of the Acts and of the 
Third Gospel, and, conse(.iuently, that the date of those books 
lies within the lifetime of a companion of St. Paul’ (Hawkins^, 

p. 188). 

Tbe two conclusion.s here indicated are not in¬ 
compatible. The traveller’s diaries, of which the 
‘ We-section.s’ in Acta consist, show that their 
author accompanied St. Paul from Troos to 
Philippi about A.D. 50 ; there is nothing to show 
that lie was more than a young man of twenty. 
Thus he would have been born about a.d. 30. 
Consequently he would not be more than 70 years 
old when he published the two books dedicated to 
Theophihis which we possess. Is this really im¬ 
probable? Does it not rather explain the very 
different degrees of accuracy which we find in the 
works of the accomplished writer, whom we shall 
still not hesitate to call St. Luke ? Where he uses 
his own old diaries, made on the spot and at the 
time, he is full of information which surprises us 
now by its minute correcitness. He gives the right 
title to the Preetors of I^hilippi and the Politarchs 
of Thessalonica. Yes ; but he was actually there 
or in the immediate neighbourhood, and keeping a 
diary. When, on the other hand, he comes to 
describe the political situation in Palestine about 
VOL. VI. —22 


the time he himself was born, we find him falling 
into error—error none the less real for being ex¬ 
cusable. We do not know under what conditions 
he had access to the works of Josenhus; he may 
have had the opportunity for a rapid perusal only, 
with hut little time to make notes or extracts for 
hi.s future use. For the ordinary events of secular 
history a Christian writer at the end of the Ist cent, 
would he dependent on the ordinary channels of in¬ 
formation. For the events connected with the rise 
of his own sect he might have special sources to 
draw upon. He may have conversed during the 
course of his life with those who had themselves 
seen the Lord. A comparison with Matthew 
makes it highly probable that St. Luke also used 
the document called Q (see below) in addition to 
the Gospel of Mark. At the same time, the fact 
that he uses Mark as his main source for the 
Gospel history seems to the present writer to 
make it unlikely that he had much personal inter¬ 
course with those who had been the companions 
of the Ministry, men who could themselves have 
supplied the skeleton of a narrative from their 
own reminiscences, 

3. The composition of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. —The Gospel according to Mattliew, 
unlike the Third Gospel, cannot be dated with 
precision, nor are we in a po.sition to name the 
compiler. Something, however, can be gathered 
about the sources which he had at his disposal and 
the circle of ideas in which he moved. Like St. 
Luke, he was a comjietent writer; he treats the 
wording of his predecessors with entire freedom, 
rearranging and combining them into a well-fused 
whole. This makes the reconstniction of his lost 
hypothetical sources an extremely hazardous, if 
not impossible, task. There cannot be a greater 
error in Synoptic criticism than to treat the Evan¬ 
gelists as if they had worked like the harmonist 
Tatian, who maue up a single narrative by piecing 
together the words of the several Gospels almost 
without alteration. 

The happy circumstance that Mark, Matthew, 
and Luke have all survived, enables us to discover 
that Matthew and Luke are based on Mark ; hut, 
if Mark had not been actually extant, wo very 
much doubt whether modern criticism Avould have 
been able to reconstruct it from the other Synop¬ 
tics. This conaideration should render us very 
cautious in making statements about the contents 
or arrangement of tlie other sources on which we 
may imagine Matthew (or Luke) to have been 
based. It is, indeed, practically certain that, be¬ 
sides Mark, another document was used in common 
by Matthew and Luke, of whicli the main contents 
were a collection of sayings of the Lord, This 
document is usually supposed to have been what 
Papias calls the Logia composed by St. Matthew ; 
since Wellhauson (i905) it has been very generally 
called Q, i.e. Quelle.^ But, before we attempt to 
reconstruct the lost materials out of which the 
Gospels according to Matthew and Luke may have 
been built, we ought to examine the demonstrable 
procedure of the First and Third Evangelists with 
regard to (a) the OT, and (6) St. Mark’s Gospel, 

(a) In the case of St. Luke the first part of the 
answer is simple. St. Luke uses the Septuagint, 
the ordinary Bible which the Church inherited 
from the Greek-speaking Jews. This is notably 
the case in Lk 1 and 2, where the LXX, and not 
some Hebrew or Aramaic document, has per¬ 
ceptibly coloured the style and language of the 
whole narrative.^ 

About the same time Salmon and J. A. Robiiuon were also 
using the symbol C^. ' This notation binds us to nothing' 

(Salmon, Human Element, 19U7, p. ‘24); possibly Salmon wished 
to regard it as short for Query. 

3 (Compare the use of Hwartiv in Lk and On Bat 

this is only one instance out of many. 
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The quotations peculiar to the First Gospel have 
wholly different characteristics. Tltey are mostly 
based on the Hebrew, some of them showing 
curious inaccuracies, arising from a misconception 
of the Hebrew text, yet a few are clearly taken 
direct from the LXX. The Hebrew basis is par¬ 
ticularly clear in such passages as ‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called my son ’ (Mt 2‘®), a quotation of Hos 
11* that differs both from the LXX, which has 
‘ Out of Egypt I have called back his children,’ 
and from the Targum, which has ‘ Out of Egypt 
I have called them sons.’ The quotation in Mt 
27*' *", alleged to be made from ‘Jeremiah the 
prophet,’ but really baseu on Zee 11*^, owes its 
presence to a confusion between the Hebrew words 
for ‘potter’ and for ‘treasury.’ This confusion 
exists in the MT, but the LXX has another read¬ 
ing, and the Tarmun turn.s the ‘potter’ into a 
Temple official. Thus the Evangeli.st must have 
derived his curious interpretation from the Hebrew, 
and not from the Greek Bible or from current 
Jewish exegesis. At the same time, seeing that 
in this passage (27*' he assies words taken from 
Zechariah to Jeremiah, and that in 13“ he appears 
to assign Ps 78* to Isaiah, it is improbable tnat he 
»va8 quoting direct from a Hebrew copy of the 
Prophets. Equally clear is it that the words, ‘ In 
his name shail the nations hope’ (Mt 12**), are 
taken from the LXX of Isaiah 42***, and that 
Karr}fyrL<TU) dlyov (Mt ‘21***) is taken from the LXX of 
Ps 8*. These lost passages show that the Evan- 

g dist was after all not unfamiliar with the Greek 
ible. lliis is not surprising; the surprising part 
is the influence of the Hebrew text in a Creek 
Go8i>el. This influence does not make the stories 
eculiar to this Gospel historical or even probable, 
ut it does tend to show that they originated in 
Palestine. 

(h) The way in which our First Evangelist has 
used the Gospel of Mark has been so carefully in¬ 
vestigated that little more is needed here than a 
Btateiiient of results. 

Mt. shortens the narrative of Mk., retaining 
the main features, but cutting down details and 
(like St. Luke) suppressing the mention of the 
various emotions oi our Lord, e.g. anger, annoy¬ 
ance, amazement. 

Mt. freely transposes the earlier parts of the 
story, which thereoy become.^ a series of discon¬ 
nected anecdotes. The confusion is still further 
increased by the interpolation of long discourses 
into the framework of Mk. ; however interesting 
and authentic these discourses are in themselves, 
they completely break up the unity of the nar¬ 
rative framework. But very little of the Markon 
narrative is altogether omitted. 

Besides the long discourses, Mt. introduces 
into the Markan narrative certain stories not 
known to us from other sources, such as Peter 
walking on the water, Judos and the pieces of 
silver, the earthquake at the Crucifixion, the 
guard at the Tomb. There are grave difficulties 
in making out a claim for considering any of 
these stones as serious liistory. At the same 
time, it should be remarked tnat their tone and 
language suggest a Palestinian origin, e.g. the 
story of the earthquake speaks of Jerusalem as 
‘ the Holy City' (Mt 27«* 

In view oi the Palestinian origin of the 
elements peculiar to Mt. it is worth w'bile once 
more to emphasize the remarkable fact that the 
Passion narrative in the First Gospel, both in 
the selection of incidents and in their relative 
order, follows iinquestioningly the correspond¬ 
ing narrative in Mark. 

In striking contrast to all this is the procedure 
of St. Luke. He freely omits large portions of 
Mk., and in the Passion deserts Mk. for another 


story of the lost scenes. But the sections of Mk. 
which are found in Lk. are given in the same 
relative order; and, although (as in Mt.) much is 
curtailed, yet there is not the same tendency to 
interpolate fresh incidents into the Markan stories. 
There are fresh incidents in Lk., but they are kept 
separate. 

Thus in general i)lan and arrangement the Gospel 
according to Matthew is a fresh edition of Mark, 
revised, rearranged, and enriched with new ma¬ 
terial ; the Gospel according to Luke is a nev) 
historical work, made by combining parts of Mark 
W’ith parte derived from other documents. 

4. Attempted reconstructions of Q. —From the 
way in which Mt. and Lk. have treated Mk. we 
may reasonably infer the way in which they have 
severally treated the lost source Q. We shall 
expect to find many fragments of (2 preserved by 
Mt. alone, but the general plan and sequence of 
the work we must gather from the position that 
the various sections occupy in Luke. If we find 
certain of these sections occupying the same relative 
order in Mt., there is a strong presumption that 
this order is really the order of Q. 

(а) In Lk a non-Markan block, we find (1) 

Sayings of Jesus beginning with Beatitudes and 
ending with the House upon the Rock, (2) the 
Centurion’s Lad, (3) the Widow of Nain, (4) Sayings 
al>ont John the Baptist, (5) the Sinful Woman, ( 6 ) 
the women who ministered to Jesus. Of these ( 1 ), 
( 2 ), and (4) occur in Mt., and in the same relative 
order (Mt 8 »-** 1 !*-*»). W'e may, therefore, 

assume that (1), (2), and (4) ^rmed part of Q, and in 
that order. Starting from this (it is the one thing 
about Q with regard to which there is reasonable 
certainty), we may infer from ( 2 ) that Q contained 
not only Sayings of Jesus but also narratives of 
wonderful cures, etc., such as are found in Mk., 
and we may infer from (4) that Lk 3’'** (=Mt 4’'**) 
also had a place in Q, and very probably an account 
of the Baptism of Jesus also. This makes it likely 
that the Temptation narrative (Lk 4 *‘‘^ = Mt 4*'**) 
also comes from Q, and that it was followed by a 
mention of ‘ Nazara’ (Lk 4*®=Mt 4*”). 

( б ) But when we have said this we have said 
almost all that has high probability about Q as a 
literary whole. Simply to refer to Q every Saying 
of Jesus found in Mt. or Lk., or both, which we 
may consider genuine is not to reconstruct the 
lost work, but to repeat our opinion that the 
Saying is genuine. Above all, we cannot base 
any valid argument upon the supposed absence 
from Q of certain ideas or types of Sayings. At 
l»e 8 t, as conjecturally reconstructed out of Mt, and 
Lk., it resenible.s a composite photograph ; and, 
like most composite photographs, it appears to us 
beautiful but unindividualized; if Q were really 
before us, it would probably show individual 
features, as individual as the Gospel of Mark— 
features which might surprise and even shock us. 
What do we know of Q? Simply this, that it was 
taken to pieces by Matthew and Luke, and the 
disiecta membra have been put together by modern 
scholars. It is not surprising that some of the 
individual features have sull'ered.* 

(c) Did Q contain a Passion narrative? We 
cannot tell. This is surely a more scientific 
answer than the confident assertion of Harnack 
and others, that it did not contain a Passion narra¬ 
tive. The theory of Harnack rests on the absence 
from Mt,, in the .story of the Passion, of any fresh 
material that has a place in Luke. But if we 
regard Mt. as our enlarged edition of Mk. rather 
than a new historical work, this is not so surprising. 
Many and important as are the additions which 

1 As Lk. usually resumes his use of Mk. at the place where 
he has dropped It, he probablv did the same with O : we venture 
to suggest that Lk may have followed Lk directly. 
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Mt. makes to Mk., very few of them interrupi the 
actual course of the narrative. The * Sermon on 
the Mount’ occupies three whole chapters, but in 
time and place it merely corresponds to Mk 
Mt 10 corresponds to Mk 6’’^^ Mk 4=*® tells us that 
‘with such parables’ Jesus spoke to them the 
word ; Mt 13 exhibits half a dozen specimens. All 
through the Gospel the added Sayings and anecdotes 
are placed in the Markan framework : they have 
been torn from their original context and fitted 
into Matthew’s revised edition of Mark, to serve 
as illustrations and enrichments. If Q did contain 
a Passion story, we need not be surprised to find 
that the fragments of it used by Mt. are to be 
found elsewhere than in Mt.’s Passion story, 
l)ecau8e Matthew is not so much (;ornbining Q with 
Mk. as enriching and illustrating Mk. with Q and 
other sources. The alternative view, that had 
a story of the Passion and that some of it is 
preserved in the peculiar sections of Lk 22-24 
(notably in Lk 22*®^- remains open. 

(d) AnumlKWof important Sa 5 dngs and Parables 
are found only in Lk. or only in Mt., e.f/. the 
Prodigal Son (Lk and tbe Lal>ourer8 in tin* 

Vineyard (Mt 20'*^®). It is certainly ditticult to 
see why the other Evangelist should not have 
incorporated them, on the supposition that they 
lay before him in a document which he otherwise 
valued. It seems better not to assign such pieces 
to Q and to suppose that the Evangelists derived 
them from some other source, written or oral, the 
contents and nature of which we are not in a 
position further to determine. 

One very common misconception may be here conveniently 
noticed. Some writers speak of ‘ the Triple Synopsis ’ and ‘ the 
Double Synopsis,' meaninj^ by the former phrase the Incidents 
or sayings found in all three Synoptic Gospels, and by the latter 
those found in Matthew and Luke. The phrases are somewhat 
misleading, as they inevitably suggest that the portions com¬ 
prised under the Triple or the Double Synopsis are better 
attested tlian those wliich are found in one document only. 
But to those who hold that Mt. and Lk. actually used our Mk. 
and another document besides, it is evident that the consensus of 
all three Synoptics resolves itself into the single witness of 
Mark ; and the comenstuof Mt. and Lk. Is in many cases only to 
be regarded as the single witness of the lost document discussed 
in the preceding paragraphs. 

Thus the story of the ‘ Oadarene' swine rests really on no more 
evidence than the story of the blind man at Bethsaicla, i.t. upon 
the witness of the Second Gospel. And similarly the parable of 
the Seed growing secretly, related only by St. Mark, is really 
no worse attested than the parable of the Vineyard, whieh is 
given in all three Gospels. The only real double attestation is 
to be found in those few passages, mostly short striking Say¬ 
ings, which appear to have found a place in the lost docninent 
as well as in St. Mark, e.g. Mk 3* ® (i*-u u> 

1011 1124 i2;!0f.3sr i 3 i 6 f. ai.'aa. 30. to these w'e should probably 
add the parable of the Sower. But even here the double attes¬ 
tation is merely accidental, and some of the Sav ings in the 
above list may very well have been spoken by Jesus on several 
occasions. 

5- The historical worth of St. Mark’s Gospel. 

—St. Mark’s Gospel being our main source of 
information for the general course of the Minis¬ 
try, it is important to determine its value as a ' 
historical document. It is obvious that what we 
have to rely on is internal evidence. If the picture 
presented in this (Jo.spel be in essentials true, it 
will give an essentially reasonable account of the 
Ministry. But in this connexion ‘reasonable’ does 
not necessarily mean what is likely to happen 
at the nresent day. We must lirst become ac¬ 
quainted with the hopes and beliefs of the contem¬ 
poraries of Jesus and His Apostles, before we are 
in a position to judge whether their reported sayings 
and doings lit into the history of the time. 

It is only lately that the need of giving some 
demonstration of the general historical character 
of the picture of Jesus sketched in the Synoptic 
Gospels has begun to bo recognized. Even now 
many professed theologians do not seem to realize 
how narrow is the channel by which the Gospel 
history has filtered down to us, or what the general 
rules are by which we may to a certain extent 


discriminate between what belongs to the historical 
figure and what must rather he referred to the 
legendary clothing of it. A methodical discrimina¬ 
tion is especially needed by (he modern critical 
student of the Gospels. Such a man no longer 
receives them as liistory on the authority of the 
Church. Neither does he accept the narratives as 
they stand, for they are full of marvels wliich lie 
thinks incredible. Tiie Fourth Gospel, for various 
reasons, to he considered later, is put out of court, 
as a narrative of fact. And literary criticism has 
shown that Matthew', Mark, and Jaike, instead of 
attesting a general consensus of tradition, only go 
hai^k, for the general franiew'ork of the narrative, 
to the single witness of Mark. What is there, w-e 
must ask, in the Gospel of Mark that eoin|)el 8 us 
to regard the story there told as in any w'ny 
historical ? 

P. W. Schiniedel, in his art. ‘Gospel.s’ in EBi 
(§§ 131, 139), answered this que.stion by pointing 
out certain Sayings of Jesus which are at least 
superficially inconsistent wdth the beliefs about 
Him held by the Christians for whom the Gospels 
w'ere w'rittcn and by whom they w'ere canonized. 
Schmiedcl’s method here is perfectly sound ; the 
only question is whether some of his ‘foundation- 
pillars’ (as he calls them) are not rather insecure 
and wliethcr others cannot be found more satis¬ 
factory to the liistorian.^ We venture to suggest 
that sentences like Mk 9®®, mentioning the secret 
pas.sago through Galilee (to be explained as a 
precaution against premature arrest by Antipas), 
and 11 ", which prosaically disconnects the Entry 
into Jerusalem from the Cleansing of the Temple, 
show even more clearly tlian any of Schmieders 
passages that in the Gosfiel of Mark we are dealing 
not only with a historical Personage but also with 
real reminiscences of His career. 

More than this, however, is required. We want 
something more than a collection of fragments, 
even if they he genuine ; we want to discover how 
far the Figure sketched in Mark may he taken for 
a hi.storical portrait. Schmieders method shows 
us that Je.suH w’as (as the Church al.so allirms) in 
some r<i‘spects a man like ourselves. It is obvious, 
from the general course of history and the little 
space given by Josephus, that the public career of 
Jesus was not such as made a great impression 
upon unsyinjiatlictic contemporaries. If, tlien, tbe 
Go.spel oi Mark as a whole give.s a hi.storical view 
of this career, it will exjJain both the devotion of 
the few and the indillerenee of the many. If also 
this portrait of Jesus derives all its chief charaeter- 
islJcs from the ideas and presuniiositions of con¬ 
temporary Palestinian Jewish life and thought, 
while the work itself belongs to the Greek-.speaking 
[;j)iristianity of Phiro|)e, then w'e can hardly avoid re¬ 
garding the portrait itself as in the main historical. 

The great political event in Palestine during the 
first century of our era is that the Jewisli nation 
dared to rise against the Homan dominion, and 
so W'as utterly cruslied in A.D. 70. Tlio Judaism 
which survived, and survives to this day, was able 
to do so only by organizing itself as a religious sect 
without direct politi(;al aims. To a philo.sojihic or 
rationalistic observer the Jewish rebellion must 
Jiave been from the first a hopeless enternrise. It 
is, therefore, certain that the ideas vvhicli sw'ayed 
contemporary I’alestinian Jewi.sh life and thought 
were neither ‘ rational’ nor ‘ pliilosophic,’as reason 
and philosophy were generally understood at the 

1 Schmledcl'ii ‘pillarB’are Mk Mt Mk S3i 1.382 i634; 
Mk 8r3, Mk ft* 8i< h, Mt 11». Of these the second and fourth Intro¬ 
duce technical terms of Jewish and Christian theolopy, and 
the last three are notconvint;ina to those who on other frrounds 
■egard the Gospel history as mythical. The passages, ndeed, 
jecra to have been selected on theological rather than on 
strictly hlsmrical grounds : they would form, in fact, an ad¬ 
mirable catena wherewith to confute the heresy of Apollinarius. 
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time. The Jews would never have ^one to war, if 
they had not believed that, t)i« Kingdom of (if)d 
would somehow he estahluhed for tiiem ; if the 
Gospel he historical, it sliould he dominated by tlie 
belief in the apinuaching Kingtlorn of God. 

The special (diaraeteristie of the portrait of Jesus 
in Mark is Ilia secret Measiahship, He comes before 
the world of Galiheans and Jews in general as a 
herald of the approaching Kingdom of God, hut 
He Hirnaelf is conscious that He will be the Christ 
or Messiah, ».«. God’s anointed Vicegerent, when 
the Kingdom comes. This is avowed publicly for 
the first time when He is laiing tried before the 
high priest; the avowal at once seals Hia fate, and 
the title in a secularized form is placarded up above 
His cross. Previously to this, no one l)eyond the 
inner circle of disciples had taken Jesus to be, or 
as claiming to be, the Messiah. The Evangelist 
believed that the secret was known to the demons, 
but it was not known to men. If the Go.spel of 
Mark is to be regarded as historical, then the idea 
of the secret Messiahahip ought to ho historical also. 

To discuss this properly would need a separate 
article, and only the heads of the argument can be 
indicated here.' (1) The office of Messiah is essen¬ 
tially difl'erent from that of prophet or seer. Pro¬ 
perly Hjjcaking, it cannot be ‘claimed’; the Mes¬ 
siah, if he he Messiah, will be in some way evident 
King of Israel and Judge of the nations. Until 
Bar Cochba in A.D. 1.35, who lived in the full tide 
of Christianity, no Jew is known to have regarded 
himself as M’essiah ; when the crowds found out 
that Jesus, the Prophet of Galilee, had thought 
Himself to be Messiali, they lost interest an<l asked 
for Barahbas. (2) On the other hand, it is difficult 
to exjihiin how the follow’crs of Jesus ever came to 
tliink of Him as the MH.s,sinh, if He liad not in 
some way so regarded Himself. I’he fact that 
IVdcr and others believed they had seen their 
Master alive again after the Orueitixion was no 
reason why they should draw the conclusion, for 
the lirst time, that He must have been the Mes¬ 
siah, It migh very well have made them draw 
the conclusion that their Master was the Messiah 
(f//cr all, hut that is a very <liirererit thing. It 
means that they, or some of them, had already 
regarded Him as Messiali, or, more accurately, as 
tlie destined Messiah. (.S) But this exactly corre- 
sjionds with Mk.’s presentation of Jesus as one 
who was to the people the Herald of the Kingdom 
of God, but to the inner circle of disciples the 
Christ—a secret they were expressly ordered not 
to divulge (8®"). This notion, tliough it is the only 
way in which the historian (^an really conceive the 
genesis of the doctrine of Jesus’ Messiahship, was 
foreign to the thought of Gentile Christians, for 
whom the Lord Jesus was ‘Christ’ from the moment 
they first heard of Him. That it forms the leading 
feature of Mark’s portrait is, therefore, a strong 
claim upon us to regard the portrait as historical, 
i.6. as derived from real reminiscence, and not from 
mythic fancy. 

But this is all that can be claimed for the Go.spel 
of Mark—that it gives us an impression of Jesus 
derived from one who had been with Him. As 
regards external events, the kind of information 
given varies in different parts. Tlie scene in Geth- 
semane reads like the account of an eye-witness— 
possibly in this case the Evangelist himself (14*^'"); 
nardly any one would say the same of the story 
of the Gerasene Demoniac (S' **). Further, the 
first part (P-8’") is little more than a string of 
anecdotes, loosely connected together, not always 
{lerhapH in relative chronological order. From 
g37_10»3 the narrative is continuous, the only real 
break being at 10®’. From IP onwards the narra- 

1 See the present writer’s Earliest, Souroei, pp. 68-76, and art. 
in AJTh XV. [l»ll] 180-193, esp. 183. 


tive is divided into days, and we see very little 
reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 
reckoning, except that for some reason—possibly 
liturgical the Last Supper is regarded as the 
Paschal Meal, against internal probability and all 
other strains of Christian tradition. 

A feature of the Ministry which must rest on 
real reminiscence is the long period spent out of 
Galilee (6*® 7“*' 8'^*”)—a period spent neither in 
controversy with Jews nor in evangelizing Gentiles, 
but in waiting in safe retirement till it was time to 
go up to Jerusalem for the Passover.* 

A picture of Jesus at first having been the 
Herald of the Kingdom, and then choosing the 
time to go to Jerusalem in the full expectation 
of being killed there, and so being somehow an 
acceptable ransom to God (who will then he recon¬ 
ciled with His Elect and bring in His Kingdom), 
is more ‘ orthodox ’ than a view which regards 
Jesus as primarily an ethical teacher; but it is 
also more in accordance with what we know from 
elsewhere of Jewish contemporary ideas, and it 
explains better the enthusiasm and the devotion 
with which the inner circle of Jesus’ disciples 
continued to regard Him, This is the view set 
forth in the Gospel of Mark ; we may reasonably 
regard it as the historical view, and the Gospel as 
a document of historical value. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Luke, taken by them¬ 
selves, may also fairly be regarded as documents 
of historical value. If we derived our knowledge 
of the Go.spel history from either of them alone, we 
should still nosse.ss in essentials a historical view of 
our Lord. But we find on investigation that this 
is the case, so far as the general outline.s are con¬ 
cerned, only in proportion as Matthew or Luke 
has preserved the framework given by Mark, 'lo 
this framework Mt. and Lk. have added many 
details, many of them no doubt genuine, drawn 
from Q and tlie other sources; but all these 
sources (including Q) are for us mere collections 
of fragments. Indeed, so far as any construction 
can still be traced in them, they seem inferior, and 
not superior, as historical do(;uments, to Mark. Of 
course, if we really jiossessed Q, it might prove to 
be eoual or superior to Mark ; hut we know Q only 
by the bits which Mt. and Lk. have selected for 
incorporation—often, it may l>c (especially in Mt.), 
out of their context and out of the order in which 
they were arranged in Q it.self.® 

6. The Fourth Gospel.—It will not be neces¬ 
sary here to investigate in detail the external 
evidence for the Fourth Gospel. Tlie l)elief that 
it was written by the AjioBtle St. John was fully 
established a.s early as the decade A.D. 170-180, 
and clear indications of its use, especially among 
some of the Christian ‘Gnostics,’ can be traced 
back to a period some fifty years earlier. It is 
true that tliese indications are weak just where 
we might have expected them to be most precise. 

1 See II. W. Bacon, Beginningt of Gospel Story, p. 196. 

3 ‘Oe que Marc raconte 6 ce sujet n’a jfucre pu fitre invents' 
(Loisv, J/ms et la tradition ivanyUique, p. 45). 

> For inatance, Albert Schweitzer lays ((real alrcM on Mt 1033 
(* Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of 
Man be come ’). It is quite legitimate to argue that this remark¬ 
able saying must be genuine, and therefore, as it occurs in a 
(^-context, that it must have stood in Q. It is further argu¬ 
able that It shows that Jesus at one time expected the public 
manifestation of the Messiah (possibly, therefore, not Himself) 
to take place during the first itinerant journeys of the ' apostles,' 
i.t. during the period indicated by Mk 67^-, At the same time, 
when we remember that Q is for us a series of fragments, 
and that even in Mt 10 there is a section (vv.17-23) taken from 
Mk 13, t.s. from sayings of the very latest period, It must remain 
equally, if not more, probable that Mt 10" belongs to the latest 
period, and that It refers to Jesus' own expected manifestation 
in glory after His Tassion. What seems not quite legitimate is 
to assume that Mt 10 was 8i>oken in historical sequence just 
before Mt 11 and before Mk (Schweitzer. Quest, 358-362)— 
because they occupy just this relative position In Matthew. 
Schweitzer (p. 360) actually quotes Mt 10^ without warning his 
refers that this verse is Mk 1.313, turn out of its context. 
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Polycarp, according to tradition a disciple of St. 
John at Ephesus, does not q^uote at all from the 
Fourth Gospel, either in his Epistle or in the 
prayer which he is said to have otlered at the stake; 
and the utmost that can be claimed is that certain 
phrases in a single passage in his Epistle are 
parallel to some leading phrases in 1 John.* This 
passage in Polycarp is certainly important as show¬ 
ing that Johannine watchwords, like ‘antichrist’ 
and ‘ confessing Jesus Christ to have come in the 
flesh,’ were actually used by orthodox circles in 
Asia Minor. But it is remarkable that Polycarp 
should exhibit no further trace of the influence of 
the Johannine theology. 

The external testimony to the traditional author¬ 
ship of the Fourth Gospel is, in a word, indecisive. 
It 18 not absolutely unfavourable to the genuine¬ 
ness of the tradition, but it is quite insuflicient to 
prove it. We may therefore go on to examine the 
internal evidence. And here the first que.stion 
M'liich must be asked is whether this Gospel is 
really a historical work. We have seen that St. 
Mark’s Gospel has a very good claim to be so 
regarded : how does the Fourth Gospel compare 
with St. Mark? 

The comparison of the Synoptic narrative with 
that of ‘John’ is an old and very simjde study. 
The details are all familiar, and the problems do 
not depend upon the niceties of Hellenistic Greek 
or the various readings of MSS. It is a matter of 
historical discrepancy in two perfectly clear and 
definite accounts. The fact is that the narrative 
in ‘ Mark ’ and the narrative in ‘ John' cannot he 
made to agree, except on the supposition that one 
or the other is, as regards the oijjective facts, in¬ 
accurate and misleading. 

To name the most striking single instance, it is 
impo8.sible to insert the story of the raising of 
Lazarus into the historical framework preseiwed 
hy St. Mark. It is not a question of the inijiroba- 
hility or impossibility of the miracle, hut of the 
time and place and the ell'ect upon outsiders. And, 
if the narrative of tlie Passion in Mk. and of the 
events immediately leading up to it (Mk 9‘'“'-12) be 
historical in its general outlines, as maintained in 
tlie i)reviou8 secition, then it is surely impossible 
to regard the story of the raising of Lazarms as in 
any w'ay a narrative of facts. 

The Crucihxion and Resurrection narratives in 
the Fourth Gospel do not dill'cr essentially from the 
story as told in Mk. or Luke. Tliere are many 
variations and discrepancies, but all four Gospels 
agree in the main facts, as may be realized by 
comparing them with the apocrypnal Acijr of John. 
Rut in otrier })arts of the Gospel story the differ¬ 
ences are acute. The Evangelist makes John the 
Baptist testify to the descent of the Spirit upon 
Jesus, but the central incident, the actual ba]>tvsm 
of Jesus hy John, he leaves out altogether (1^'*^), 
He tells the story of the Last Supper without 
alluding to the words ‘This is my body,’ And yet 
it is not for want of sympathy w'ith high Sacra¬ 
mental doctrine. In Jn 6, after the story of the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand, we read a long dis¬ 
course of Jesus on this very subiect. Jesus here 
says, ‘lam the bread of li/e’{v.“), and, ‘Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink bis 
l)lood, ye have no life in you’ (v.“). It is true 
that a peculiar turn is given to these very strong 
expressions by the explanation made afterwards 
to the disciples that it is the spirit that gives life, 
and that it is the words of Jesus that are spirit and 
life {v.“). But the Sacramental expressions are 

1 Pol.vcarp, ad Phil. vii. : * For whosoever doth not oonfew 
Jesus Christ to have come in the flesh is antichrist, and whoso¬ 
ever doth not confess the witness of the cross is of the devil, 
and whosoever perverteth the oracles of the J>ord to his own 
desires and says there is neither resurrection nor judgment, he 
is the firstborn of Satan ’; cL 1 Jn 


not otherwise qualified. And, as regards Baptism 
the Evangelist tells us that the disciples of Jesus 
baptized their converts (4*' ’), and gives us the con¬ 
versation with Nicodemus in whicli Jesus declares 
that except a man be born again he cannot see the 
Kingdom of God (3*® ). If we are to regard the 
Fourth Gospel as a narrative of events, we can 
only say that the Evangelist has given a false 
impression of what actually occurred. 

it would be easy to go on to criticize the history 
and geography of the Fourth Gospel. As Matthew 
Arnold said, “‘Bethany beyonu Jordan” (1*) is 
like “Willesden beyond Trent.”’ But the most 
serious count against the work from the point of 
view of objective history is the attitude lussi^ed 
to J eaus in H is disciiasions with the ‘ Jews. ’ Taking 
the narratives as they stand, the sympathy of the 
non-Christian reader of the Synoptic Go.spels 
naturally goes with Jesus against the Pharisees 
or the Sadducees. We feel that the adversaries of 
Jesus are narrow, unkind, unintelligent. To such 
an extent is this the case that protests have been 
raised by more than one distinguished and learned 
Jew, to the elfect that the Synoptic Evangelists 
misrepresent the teachings of the Rabbinic religion. 
But in the Fourth Gospel it is quite ditVererit. 
Here the present writer cannot but think that the 
sympathy of the non-Christian reader must go with 
the Jews. To heal on the Sabbath was considered 
to be a breaking of the Sabbath. According to 
Mark (2*’), Jesus defends His action by saying 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath; but, according to John, He further 
exasperates the Jews by a disquisition about the 
Father and the Son, asserting to His adversaries 
that whosoever did not honour the Son {i.e. Him¬ 
self) did not honour the Father (6^). On a similar 
occasion, when accused of ‘ bearing witness of him¬ 
self,’ He Is made to say that He has two witnesses 
in His favour, viz. Hiin.self and the Father (8*'***®). 
Can we wonder that the Jews reiplied, ‘Where is 
thy Father?’ It is quite inconceivable that the 
hi.stori(!ul Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels could have 
argued and quibbled with opponents, as He is 
repre.sented to have done in tlie Fourth Gospel. 
The only possible explanation is that the work is 
not history, but something else cast in a historical 
form. * 

From this point of view the question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is a matter of 
secondary importance. It is of the highest im¬ 
portance to ascertain the autliorship and date of a 
chronicle, of a narrative of facts, because there the 
value of the work depends upon the nature of the 
traditions or sources to which the writer had 
access. But for a work of philosophy or philoso¬ 
phical history the qualifications required in the 
writer are mental, rather than local or temporal. 
We do not need to ask how near he stands to the 
events, hut whether ho sees them in their true 
proportions. * 

For we have not done with the Fourth Gospel 
when we have made up our minds that neither the 
narrative nor the discourses are to be regarded as 
objective history, as matters of pa.st fact. The 
question remains why the Churidi adopted this 
Gospel into the NT Canon, when so many rivals 
were excluded. In the answer to this question 
lies, we believe, the reason which gives a per¬ 
manent value to the work. It was not the prestige 
of an Apostolic name that made it canonical, for 
the ‘Gospel of Peter’ was rejected. Great anti¬ 
quity and respectful quotation by learned Church 
writers did not avail to include the ‘ Gospel ac 

1 See the admirable remarkB of Loisy (J^sus et la tradition 
ivanqMique, p. 172) upon the difference between Lk 10^ and 
Jn 4^5-38. 

3 See W. R. Inge’a Eswiy on ‘The Theoloicy of the Fourth 
Goapel,' in Cambridge Biblical E$»ay$^ esp. p. 
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cording to the Hebrews,’ nor did philosophical 
thought avail the document commonly called the 
‘ Oxyrhynchus Logia.’ What was it that the 
‘Gospel according to St. John’ had that these 
had not? 

We Ixdieve the answer to be that the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ set forth in this (iospol 
expressed the general conviction of the Church 
adequately, wliile the Gohi)els which failed to be¬ 
come canonical failed mainly because the doctrine 
of the Person of Christ which they contained 
failed to satisfy the requirements of the Church. 
The Christ of the Fourth Gospel is not the Christ 
of history, but the Christ of Christian experience. 
Like St. Paul, the Fourth Kvang(dist did not care 
to know ‘Christ after the flesh ’ (2 Co 5^®), because 
he saw both his Lord and his Lord’s adversaries 
sub specie (Rternitntis. 

It is because the Evangelist views the Gospel 
history from this subjective standpoint that he 
allows himself such freedom in remodelling the 
external events. ‘ The old disciple needs no docu¬ 
ments. . . . The whole is present in his memory, 
shaped by years of reflection, illuminated by the 
experience of a lifetime. He knows the Christ far 
better now than he knew Him in Galilee or 
.Jerusalem half a century before.’^ 'I'he adver¬ 
saries of Jesus have become his own doubts and 
unfaithful oppositions ; the questioners of Jesus, 
such as ‘ Nicodeinus’ or ‘ the Woman of Samari.a,’ 
are his own rpiestions, his own ignorances, which 
receive their solution at the hands of the Lord who 
has come with His Father to make an abode with 
him. He knows his Lord to be true, and the 
knowledge of Him to be liife eternal ; and there¬ 
fore all ojiposition, however specious, is unjustili- 
able and blind. The Son of God is a Lamp to him 
who beholds, a Mirror to him who jiorceives, a 
Door to him who knocks, a Way to the wayfarer. 
The true meaning of life could never have been 
revealed to man, if Jesus had not been sent as the 
Word from the Father. Who He was could only 
be seen after He had gone away; what He had 
been seen to be was nothing in comparison with 
tlie underlying reality. It was no mere man 
that the Evangelist was preaching, but God un¬ 
changeable, God invincible, God higher than all 
authority and all power, and elder ami mightier 
than all angels and creatures that are sjioken of, 
and than all ages. If those who heard would 
abide in this, and in this be buildetl up, they 
would possess their soul indestructible.*'' It is all 
a dilVerent order of thought from the Synoptic 
Gospels or objective history. 

Tlie substance of the last few sentences has 
been picked out of the work which above all other 
surviving fragments of early Christian literature 
has the closest similarity to the peculiar elements 
of the Fourth Gospel. Tliis work is the apocryphal 
Acts of John, or rather, we should say, the 
doctrinal section of that unenual piece of writing. 
But near as the ‘ Gospel of Jonn ’ and the ‘ Acts of 
John ’ are in many ways, their differences are also 
fundamental, ana it is in great })art because of 
those diflerences that the ‘ Acts of .John ’ w^as con¬ 
demned and forgotten, while the ‘ Gospel of John ’ 

1 J. A. Robinson, The Study of the Gospels, 1902, p. 148. It may 
be added that this way of envi8a(j;ing the Evangelist is the best 
explanation of the inconsistencies and chiunns that have been 
delected In the Fourth Gospel, notably by Wellhauscn. [E-g. 
Jn 18 waa intended originally to follow immediately after 14!U, 
so 16-17 is a later addioon.] No doubt the Gospel took many 
years to write, and the Evangelist may have inserted many 
additions and modifleations from time to time. Every author 
knows how hard it is in such cases to avoid minor contradic¬ 
tions, and to cover up the sutures between new and old. Loisy 
(J4sus et la trad, evange.lique, p. 26) pronounces much the 
game Judgment on Wellhausen's always acute criticisms. 

* See A eta Joannis, ed. iJonnet, 198 Gff. I7r. aor. (or James, 

Apocrypha Anecdota II., 12'** *i 14®^- 24®®'-, from whom the 

E^lish translation here given has been adapted). 


survived to be the spiritual food of many genera¬ 
tions. 

For, although the Fourth Evangelist is no 
chronicler of events, although his Christ is the 
Logos, the Word of God, whom to know is eternal 
life, yet he firmly holds all the while that this 
Christ was manifested in time as a human being, 
a real man of flesh and blood, who really felt as 
we feel, and, above all, really sufl’ered and really 
died, before He rose again from the dead. As we 
have seen, the Evangelist is careless of events ; 
but to him the Death of Jesus on the Cross was 
not a mere event, but a something essential, a 
thing which really came to pass in the eternal 
order of things. The apocryphal ‘Acts of John’ 
s(‘tM forth the doctrine that tlie Crucifixion was a 
delusion—the Jews gather round the Cross and 
mock, but Christ is not really there ; similarly 
also, the ‘Gospel of Peter’ tells us that Christ felt 
no pain, and apparently His Spirit is somehow 
caught up at tiie last. By a true instinct this 
specious teaching was rejected by the Church of 
trie 2nd century. The Passion of Jesus Christ 
must be real, not a stage-play ; and, if it was to be 
real, Jesus Christ must have been a real m.au. 

In no early Christian document is the real 
humanity of Jesus so emphasized as in the Fourth 
(jospel. That Jesus was a real man i.s an obvious 
inference from the Synoptic narrative, but in the 
Fourth Gospel it is a dogma. It is the Fourtli 
Gos]>el that tells us that Jesus was tired, and asked 
for water to drink (Jn 4®- ’); and that He wept at 
the tomb of Lazarus (11®®). If we ask what proof 
there is that .lesus really sutl’ered, the answer is 
reatly, that the Fourth Gospel declares Him to 
have said, ‘I thirst’ (HP®). Furthermore, we are 
told, with the most solemn protestations of accur¬ 
acy to bo found in the whole work, that the eorjise 
of Jesus presented a truly human appearance 
(19®®*®®).* It was no jihantoin. 

This is the element which difl’erentiates the 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel from the Jesus of 
Gnostic speculation. It was the Fourth Gospel 
which pointed out the via media along which alone 
the Church could walk. On the one hand, the 
Church was not prepared to surrender historical 
reality to a philosoiihical speculation. The devo¬ 
tion of the lirst disciples had been kindled by 
Jesus of Nazareth. It was the belief that their 
dead Friend had become alive again, and that He 
had really appeared to them alive after death, 
which gave the earliest Christians the will and 
the power to combine on earth into a society, and 
afforded them enduring hope for the future. It 
wa.s essential tliat the Living Christ whom they 
continued to serve and to wait for should have 
been a real man who had lived and died. Other¬ 
wise He was no firstfruits of the human race, but 
another sfiecies altogether. On the other hand, 
Christianity is essentially monotheistic, and it was 
so all the more consciously and passionately while 
the whole world outside was given over to the 
heathen cults and the deified Emperor. Whatever 
else Jesus Christ might be, the Church refused to 
make Him a demi god. Here the various forms 
of speculation which we generally denominate 
‘ Gnostic ’ were ready ■with terms and conceptions 
that should bridge the gulf. More than one school 
of thought, both Jewish and Greek, were teaching 
that the Word which proclaimed the truth to man 
was in the beginning with God and was Itself 
Divine, that it would come or had come to those 

1 According to 1 Jn 68-fl, the living personality has in it three 
elements, viz. zpirit, water, blood. From the ‘water’ we are 
begotten, by the ‘blood’ we are sustained, and the ‘spirit’ 
or breath is the immaterial element that enters at birth and 
loaves at death. Tlie spirit quitted Jesus when He died (Jn 
leaving behind the water and blood ot a human body, the 
existence ol which was demonstrated to the onlookers by the 
■pear-thrust of the aoldier. 
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fitted to receive it. But the Fourth Evangelist 
alone makes this Word become an actual human 
being, one wlio really lived on earth and died under 
torture as otlior men would have died in similar 
circumstances. Whether this conception is really 
credible to us or not, it is a matter of history that 
it forms the central idea of the Fourth Evangelist’s 
theology. We believe that it was by virtue of 
this central idea that the Fourth Gospel won its 
way to a position of permanent authority in the 
Christian Church. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the Sacraments set 
forth in tins Gospel is the doctrine of the Church. 
This has been so well expressed by Schweitzer in 
his Ge.sch. der Fauiin. Forschung (1911, p. 159) that 
we need only quote his words : 

* The naVve and unhistorical view that Jesus had instituted 
the Sacratrierils is not part of the Gnosis of the Johannine 
tiieolojfy. According to this theolopry, He did not iuHlitutc 
them, but He created them and prophesied them. . . . Throujfii 
His Incarnation came the possibility of the combination of 
human nature and spirit (n-vrii^a), the combination upon which 
the working of the dacranients rests, by His actions with food 
and drink at the Feeding of the Mve Thousand and by the words 
He used in connexion with those actions He indicated a Mystery 
which was to be nianifeBled when the appropriate materials were 
ready : through Death, Kesurrection, and Apotheosis He exalted 
His earthly nature, and set the Spirit free for the new method of 
operation, by virtue of which it was able to prepare men for 
resurrection. So Jesus came into the world to inaugurate the 
era of Effectual Sacraments. In virtue of this He is the Saviour. 

. . . The Johannine theology thus rests on the two dogmas: 
(1) that the Spirit can only act on men in conjunction with 
matter ; and (‘2) that, this being the casc, it is only available on 
the ground of the Incarnation, and even then not until the 
glorification of the Lord had taken place. Whoever has once 
recognized these presuppositions will never attempt to search 
the Fourth Gospel for primitive elements which are to be ex¬ 
plained from natural religions. But, on the other hand, it is 
clear that from this poiut of view Christianity exhibits itself as 
the most perfect Greek Mystery-religion that it is possible to 
conceive.’ 

7- The Gospel Canon. —The actual process by 
which our Four Gospels arrived at their pre.sent 
rank of pre-eminence is quite ob.scure. From about 
A.D. 170 onward.s the Gospel Canon enjoys practi¬ 
cally unchallenged supremacy, as we see from 
Tatian, from the Muratorian Canon, and from 
Ireiiceus. Somewhat earlier than Tatian must be 
placed an interpolated edition of the Four Gospels, 
whitih seems to have been set forth in Rome, and 
from which the greater ‘Western Interpolations* 
in Greek and Latin Biblical MSS are ultimately 
derived. This brings us back to about A.D. 150; 
but the literary history of our Gospels during the 
lirst half of the 2nd cent, is unknown. Justin 
Martyr doubtless used all the Four in Rome about 
the middle of the century, and Marcion certainly 
used Luke about 150-140. Earlier still are the 
allusions which indicate a use of Matthew by 
Ignatius, But there is nothing to show that 
Marcion w.as acquainted with any other of the 
Canonical Gospels than Luke, ana very little to 
show that Ignatius used any other Canonical 
Gospel than Matthew ; while the verbal inaccuracy 
of Justin’s quotations suggests that even in his 
day the ‘ Memoirs of the Apo.stlea ’ had hardly 
yet taken their place beside the Law and the 
Prophets as part of the written Word of God. At 
the same time Trypho, Justin’s Jewish opponent, 
is quite aware that the way to become acquainted 
with Christian doctrine is to read what is written 
iv rep \€yQfxivf^ eiayye\l(f3 {Tryph. § 10). Thus ‘The 
Gospel ’ has already become the name of a book. 

It is fairly certain that the formation of the 
Gospel Canon was a process rather of exclusion 
than of inclusion. Of tlie works of ‘ many who took 
in hand’ to write of Jesus Christ (Lk P), the Four 
Gospels alone remained in favour. The rest either 
failed altogether to attract, or were discovered to 
teach heresy. Whether the Church made the 
ideally best choice, from the point of view of 
the modem historical investigator, is a matter 


that cannot be scientifically demon.strated, for the 
simple rea.son that the rivals of the canonical Four 
have not survived in full. But the abiding interest 
which each and all of the Four have excited during 
eighteen centuries is enough to show that the 
CImrch chose well. And it should nt)t he forgotten 
that those of the lum-canonicHl Gosjiels which we 
know enough of to pass judginont upon show a 
sensible inferiority. Marcion’s Gospel is in every 
M'ay inferior to Luke, and the Gospel of Peter is 
inferior to any of the Synoptic accounts of the 
Passion. It is, in fact, hecau.se the Canonical 
Gospels paint such an menially fascinating I’or- 
trait tliat we welcome every scrap tlial may claim 
to give another view, however inadequate. 

Ill one respect, we venture to think, the modern 
historical investigator is more fortunate than from 
general considerations he miglit have expected. 
It is fortunate indeed that the Gospel according 
to Mark should have been included in the otheiM 
Canon. Many of the special ideas and tendencies 
of the First and Third Evangelists are in close 
touch with the ideas and tendencies of 2nd cent, 
literature. The theology of the Fourth Gospel 
met the w’ants of the Church ; it pointed out 
tlie way along wliich the eontlictiiig currents of 
Christian tliought and feeling might run together. 
In any ca.se, the Fourth Gospel is unique. But 
it is diflicult to understand what attraction was 
offered to Christians of the 2nd cent. l)y the 
Go.spel of Mark which the Gospels according to 
Matthew and Luke did not offer, either singly 
or taken together, in a more eminent degree. 
Probably its traditional connexion wdth St, Peter 
may have had a determining share in recom¬ 
mending it, and the appeal of Iremrus to his¬ 
torical tradition against Gnostic theorizing may 
help us to understand how .such an old-fa.snionea 
hooK as the Gospel of Mark, St. Peter's ‘inter¬ 
preter,’ should have survived. It is, we find, very 
ittle quoted before it became part of the official 
fourfold Canon, that is, before the time of Irencens, 
and it is certain that it ran a very serious risk of 
being forgotten altogether. As every one knows, 
the genuine text ends at Mk 16®, in tlie middle of 
a sentence describing the terrified departure of the 
women from the empty tomb. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Gosj)el went on to describe some 
of the ap})earauces of Jesus to the disei])les after 
the Resurrection. The narrative is incomplete as 
it stands, and it is much more likely tiiat the 
mutilation was accidental than that it was inten¬ 
tional. In the latter case, the break would never 
have been made where it is, at l<f>o^ouvTo y6.p . . . ; 
even the sentence seems incorn{ilete. But all our 
MSS ultimately go back to this mutilated text; 
it is therefore evident that at one time no more 
than a single mutilated copy wa.s in existence, or 
at lea,st available. The work had dropped out of 
circulation, it had lost it.s puhlic:, and we can only 
gue.ss at the rea.sons which led to its resuscitation. 

The fact, however, remains. By its inclusion 
in the Canon we are to-day in po.s.se.ssion of a 
document in warp and woof far more primitive 
than tlie Churches wliich adopted it 'I'he tine 
instinct which re.served a place for the (xo.spel of 
Mark among the hooks of the NT shows the 
Catholic Church to have been wi.ser than her own 
writers, wiser than the heretics, wiser, finally, than 
iao.st Biblical critics from St. Augustine to Ferdi¬ 
nand Christian Baur. It is only in the last half- 
century that scholars have come to recognize the 
pre-eminent historical value of that Gospel which 
once survived only in a single tattered copy. 

8. Chronological summary, — From what has 
been said above, it will he evident that no very 
definite date can he assigned to any of the Gospels, 
except St. Luke’s. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
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by Titus in A.D. 70 is an event that might have 
been expected to influence the language used in 
documents later than that date. Lk 21^ does 
aopear to allude to the siege. Mk 13**, of which 
Lk 2P® is an adaptation, does not fit the historical 
details of the siege, nor indeed does anything in 
Mk. iini»ly acquaintance with the Jewish War. 
We may therefore put Mk. before A.D. 70. 

Mt. is diflicult to date because of its dependence 
on Mark. Mt27* merely indicates the existence of 
R Christian cornrminity at Jerusalem, but Mt 17“ 
might be held to imply the continued collection of 
the Temple-tax. Yet a Palestinian Gospel earlier 
than 70 would hardly have been baaed upon the 
Greek Gospel of Mark ; Mt. wa.s probably compiled 
wlien the ('hurch of Jerusalem became a Greek¬ 
speaking community, i.e. in the generation that 
grew up after the war. Q is earlier than Mt. ; it 
may have been compiled about the same time as Mk. 

We may distingui.sh four periods of 30 or 40 years 
each, reckoning from the Crucifixion. 

I. A.D. (30>-86. Oral Period. No written ‘Gospel’ appears 
during this period, nor any formal siiaping of the Gospel 
liistory as u whole. St. Paul's accounts of the Lord's Hupper 
(1 Oo 11-^®^) and of the Uesurreotion ) do not appear to 
hare iLoy Hterarj/ connexion with what we read in our Gospels. 

II. A.D. 66-110. Period of the writing of the Gospels. 

Gospel of Mark, a.d. 66-70. 

,, ,, Luke (and Acts), a.d. 100. 

,, ,, Matthew, a.d. 80-l(K),inanycaacheforeA.t>. no. 

„ „ John. A.D. 100-110. 

III. A.D. 110-160. Period of the catholic reception of the 
Gospels. 

IV. A.D. 160-190. Peritwl of the canonization of the Gospels. 
By the end of this period the idea of the Kourfold Gospel (Iren. 
192) is fully established. 

The influence of the Gospels on the Church. 
— I'he fact that the Church came to aitcept the 
Four Goapeks is a proof that each of the.se work.s 
aatisfied in a general way the Church’s require¬ 
ments. Had It been otnerwiao, the Gospel in 
(juestion would never have attained to canon- 
icity. At the same time, it would be absurd to 
regard the Churcli’.s requirements as being in any 
way occupied with details; these the Church has 
learned from what the F>arigelists have supplied. 
The Cliurch’.s picture of Jesus Christ is not un¬ 
fairly summarized in the so-called Apostles’ and 
Nicene Creeds ; it is the written Gospels that have 

g reserved for us the winning personality of the 
on of Man. 

The history of Christology was not a simple 
advance from an original Unitarian ‘ psilanthropy ’ 
to the ultimate recognition of the Deity of Christ. 
Naturally it took many generations of Christian 
thought to evolve a form of words which should 
satisfactorily doline the exceptional nature of the 
Founder of the new religion in terms of current 
philosophical conceptions. But from the first there 
existed the sentiment of devotion, the temper of 
mind which was assured that no title was too high 
to give, no homage too high to pay, to the Son of 
God, who had been sent from Heaven to overcome 
death and open the gates of everlasting life to 
those who believed on Him. For the first thirty 
years or so all Christians were converts; those 
who doubted how far the message was true did 
not become Christians at all. And, unless the 
extant literature gives a totally false impression 
of the general state of mind among Christians, 
the interest of the nascent Church was not in the 
least directed towards the past. In the words of 
the earliest written Christian document that we 
po.ssess, the converts had ‘ turned unto God from 
idol.H to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from heaven, whom he raised from the 
deiul, even Jesus who didivereth us from the wrath 
to come’ (1 I'h 1”*). Those who had entered the 
Church by baptism were to set their mind on 
the things that are above, ‘ where Christ is, seated 
on the right hand of God' (Col 3*). It was true 


that the Christians, in consequence of their belief, 
submitted to new rules of conduct; and that these 
rules consisted in CTeat part of reminiscences of the 
words of the Lord Jesus who had taught ‘sweet 
reasonableness’ and long-suffering (^TrteUetay Kal 
pLaKpodvyLiav), rules such as: ‘ Pity, that ye may be 
pitied; forgive, that ye may be forgiven.’* But 
the Gospel was not a formal code, still less a 
biography. No pictures of early Christianity 
have been conceived more fundamentally false, 
both to the spirit and to the letter of historical 
fact, than those which represent St. Matthew or 
St. Peter as delivering catechetical lectures on the 
‘ Life of Christ.’ 

The actual course of events was very different 
from what the first generation of believers had 
anticipated. The End, so confidently awaited, 
was not yet. One by one the companions of the 
Ministry went to their graves, and, when the cata¬ 
clysm of the Jewish War broke up for ever the 
one community in which there could have been 
common first-hand knowledge of how our Lord hod 
lived and moved among men, the great majority 
of Christians were Greek-speaking inhabitants of 
the Levantine cities, a population far removed in 
spirit and in culture from the provincial Judaism 
of Galilee. What wonder that Christianity began 
to mix with alien elements and to appear in forms 
which alarmed the more conservative believers? 

To the average Gentile Christian in the Ist 
cent., ('lirlst was the xais $cov, the messenger from 
God, who had come down to earth with tidings 
of immortality, and now was waiting till the aji- 
poiiited Day when He should ajipear in glory in 
the clouds of heaven. It is not surprising that to 
many a believer the melancholy story of Jesus the 
Nazarene was a stumbling-block, and that Hi.s 
suflerings were incredible. All the more was 
this the case among those who had attempted to 
find an appropriate place for Jesus Cliri.st in the 
various nhilosophiital theories of the Cosmos, which 
thoughtiul men ha<i devised and were devising. 
Christian sentiment and learned speculation alike 
welcomed what we call Docetic heresy. Docetism 
iq.v.) is not the name of a sect. It is a theory 
of the Person of (^hrist which takes many forms, 
and which has entered into the theology of many 
schools of thought. Some, like the writer of the 
Acts of John, denied that our I..ord had any 
material existence ; others were content to deny 
that He felt the pains of crucifixion ; others, like 
Marcion, denied His birth ; but all were alike in 
this, that they regarded Jesus as having been in no 
sense a real human being. It is a theory incredible, 
almost inconceivable, to us ; but we have learned 
to know Je.suH Christ through the written Gospels, 

In the earlier sections of this article we have 
attempted to sketch what we conceive to be the 
literary origins of the several Gospels. What we 
wish to emphasize here is the private, individual 
character of the earlier documents. That St. 
Luke’s Gospel was a private venture is sufficiently 
indicated by the Preface. That St. Mark’s Gospel 
was so is sufficiently indicated by the narrow 
escape it ran of being lost altogether. The Gospel 
we call St. Matthew's has a more formal, official 
tone; and it bears marks of a Palestinian origin, 
i.e. it comes from the one region where we have 
a right to expect independent reminiscence. Yet 
in structure and much of its wording and material 
it is based on Mark—a clear proof that even in 
Palestine no regular effort had oeen made to hand 
down a summary of the outward events of the 
Ministry.’ 

> Clem. Horn, ad Cor. 118. 

*The lost ‘Gospel According to the Hebrews' seems to have 
been ver.y similar in general plan to our Matthew ; in other 
words, It also hod its ultimate ^sis in Our Second Gospel. 
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To some pious Christians the biographical ac¬ 
counts of the life and words of the Lord may 
very likely have seemed unnecessary and un- 
spiritual. But the rise of Docetic theories gave 
lJ?eso ‘ Memoirs of the Apostles ’ a new and 
theological value. This is mirrored in the Igna- 
tian Epistles. To Ignatius, writing in the middle 
of the first quarter of the 2nd cent., the Gospel 
history was immensely important, because it fur¬ 
nished the proof of the real humanity of Christ. 
If Christ was not really human, His sufferings were 
not real, or really akin to human suffering; and, 
if His suft'erings were not real, why should Ignatius 
be willing to endure martyrdom? {Trail. § 10). 
But, to make the acquaintance of the human side 
of Jesus Christ, a biography was necessary. 

Ignatius was ‘ fully persuaded as touching our 
Lord tliat He is truly of the race of David accord¬ 
ing to the flesh, but Son of God by the Divine will 
and power, truly born of a virgin and baptized by 
John that “all righteousness might be fulfilled*’ 
by Him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the tetrarch,’and, 
further, that ‘ after His resurrection He both ate 
with them and drank with them [the Apostles] as 
one in the flesh, though spiritually He was united 
with the P'ather* {Smyrn. §§ 1, 3). Even this 
short summary of Christological doctrine goes 
beyond any known Credo in its literary dependence 
on a biographical Gospel, for the conception that 
Jesus was baptized by John, that all rigliteousneas 
might be fulfilled by Him, is thoroughly character¬ 
istic of ‘Matthew,’ and, so far as we know, it is 
found in ‘ Mattliew’ alone of all the Gospels that 
ever were written. With this agrees the circum¬ 
stance that Ignatius uses several fJirases like <f>vTeLa 
trarpht, ‘ the Father’s planting,’ which indicate tlie 
literary use of the Gospel according to Mattlmw. 
It seems likely also that he had read the Fourth 
Gospel, and it is almost certain that he once quotes 
from an ‘ apocryphal ’ work called the ‘ Preaching 
of Peter’ {Krfjpvyfxa lUrpov), a document which ap¬ 
pears to have been a very early rival of the 
Canonical Acts of the Ajiostles. liut we are not 
now concerned with the reconstruction of Ignatius’ 
library ; the important point is that this represen¬ 
tative of the Catholic theology of the beginning of 
the 2nd cent, tends to base his doctrine of Christ on 
a Gospel which is biographical in form. This 
oint of view was not at first accepted by all. ‘ If 

find it not in the charter (r4 dpx^la, the ‘ archive.s,’ 
i.e. the OT), I believe it not in the Gospel,’ said 
his opponents; and when he said, ‘It is written,’ 
they answered, ‘ That is the question ’ {Smyrn, § 8). 
But Ignatius had no doubt, and the Church was 
with him, that the Gospel record was necessary, os 
the guarantee of the real humanity of Jesus Christ.* 

The Church of Antioch, if we may judge from 
the Ignatian writings, took its knowledge of the 
Go8p<n history from our ‘Matthew.’ The Church 
in Pontus, a little later, if we may judge from 
Marcion, who left it in A.D. 138, used our ‘Luke.’ 
When and where our Four Gospels were gathered 
toj^^ether into a Corpus, we do not know. Traces 
of it are first found m Rome, and, indeed, the con¬ 
servative character of the early Roman Church 
makes it a little easier to understand how so 
ancient a document as the Goi^el of Mark came to 
be included in the Canon. The process seems to 
have been very nearly complete in the time of 
Justin Martyr [Apol. i. 67 ; Iryph. 106), and it is 
certain that Justin’s disciple latian con.structed 
his Harmony out of the Canonical Four. 

1 One point deserves special notice in passing. Ignatius is the 
earliest witness to the belief that Jesus was oorn of a virgin. 
He is most emphatic in asserting this ; hut the importance of 
the doctrine for him is not that the miracle assures us that the 
man Jesus was Divine, but that the Christians’ God was really 
bom of woman {Eph. \ 18). 


Thus the Gospels fell into their place aa the 
charter of the Christian religion, a fixed standard 
open to the inspection of friend and foe. And the 
earliest criticism on the Gospels from outside hits 
the mark from more than one point of view. ‘ I 
well know,’ says Trypho, the Jewish opponent of 
Justin Martyr, ‘that your Christian precepts out 
of what is called the Gospel are great and admir¬ 
able, so admirable indeed that I doubt if any one 
can keep tliem—and I speak from personal know¬ 
ledge of these writings. Moreover, we non-Cbris- 
tians specially wonder why you expect to get any 
favour from God when you set your nope on a man 
who was crucified ’ {Tryph. 10). 

This simple and obvious piece of criticism touches 
the essential point. The real humanity of Jesus 
who was crucified in Judiea, and the soaring ethical 
princijJes that He tuugiit, as it were by the way, 
—the.se are the obvious characteri.stics of the 
Gospels, and it is the Gospels which secure these 
things as an inalienable possession of the Chris¬ 
tian Church. Moreover, 'rryjiho’s criticism is un¬ 
answerable, if the Gospels he regarded os mere 
law-books, as a code of morals. The I’entateuch 
is a law-book ; it is possible to obey it to the 
letter, and those who compiled it intended it to 
be obeyed to the letter. But be who exchanges 
the Pentateuch for the Gospel does not exchange 
one code for another, as actually hapiiens in the 
case of a Jew turning Muslim. He who reads the 
Gospel finds on the one hand that eternal life is 
promised for the observance of the Decalogue (Mk 
10*'**“), on the other that the reiiunciation of every 
earthly tie is demanded (Lk 14*’*^’), and that, 
unless the righteousness of the Christian exceeds 
the legal requirements, he cannot enter the King¬ 
dom of Heaven (Mt 5^). I'liis di8cre))aiK'y is not 
an allair of divergent ‘sources’ or of rival schools 
of Christian ethics ; it is essentially characteristic. 
The (iospel is not intended to introduce us to a 
code by which all men should regulate their con¬ 
duct ; it is intended to introduce us to Jesus Christ, 
whose commands difl'er for each age and for each 
individual because He dealt with principles and 
not with rules. The love of God and the love of 
our neighbour were the ethical ju inciples of Jesus ; 
but to turn liis sayings into a lixed code of rules 
would produce a course of life harmful to our 
neighbour arul iinpleasing to (iod. We do not get 
rid of the real difhciilties of the Gospel, if we m^e 
jettison of all the miracles but leave the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

The Gospel ethics needs criticism more, not less, 
than the (iospel miracles ; and for this reason, that 
it is more for the ethics than the miracles that the 
Gospels are permanently valuable. We need to 
put the Gospel morality into its due relation to 
time and place ; if Christ said, ‘ Give to every one 
that asketh thee,’ and, ‘Unto him that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek, oiler also the other’ (Mt 5*** ", 
Lk 6™**), we need to understand the social conditions 
of Christ’s day, and those of our own also, before 
we can turn these maxims into a rational command 
for fellow-believers. It has ever been a mark of 
true Christianity to seek to apply the words of the 
Gosjiel to the changing needs of the time—a task 
which is none the less incumbent upon the Church 
because it is always difficult. 

But the Gospel morality is not the Gospel, any 
more than the IHdache is the Gospel. Christianity 
stands or falls, lives or dies, with the personality 
of Jesus Christ; and the (iosjiel is our introduc¬ 
tion to Jesus Christ. From the Gospel according 
to Mark w*e may learn who Jesus Christ was and 
what part He ])biyed on e.arth in human history. 
From the Gospels according to Luke and Matthew 
we may learn something of what Jesus Christ 
taught. From the Gospel according to John we 
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may leam what His followers declare to be the 
real significance of His life. It is the great charm 
of Christianity that its innermost doctrine is in¬ 
carnate in the person of its Founder, rather than 
crystallized into a set of propositions or ordinances. 
The protjositions and the ordinances rnay be neces¬ 
sary deductions; one of them, as we have seen, 
forms the ground idea of the Fourth Gospel. But 
they are exhibited in action ; like the Laws of 
Nature themselves, the Doctrines of Christianity 
are human deductions from the course of events. 

See also art. Bible, vol. ii. p. 674. 

Litbraturs.—I. Tnn literary rriortty of Mark. — C. 
Lachtnann in5/f, 183&, p. 670 ff.; W. G. Rushbrooke, ^/ynopn- 
ccn, Lond. 1880; J. C. Hawkius, Uoras St/)i<>ntic(e^, Oxf. ISKK). 

II. Or tuk hecos struct to s of Q.—A. Hamack, Spruche 
und lieden Jem, Leipz. 1007 fEng;. tr.. The Saying$ of Jesus, 
r»nd. and N. Y. 1008]; V. H. Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, pt. ii., Cainb. lOW ; B. H. Streeter, Eaaaya iv. and 
vi, in Studies in the Spnoptie Problem, Oxf. 1911; F. C. Burkitt, 
The Earliest Soxirces for the Life of Jesus, Ijond. 1910, pp. 37-46. 

III. O.v THE Fourth Gospel. —The beat defence of a genuine 
element in the sayings of the Fourth Gospel still a|>pears to the 
present writer to be that in Matthew Arnold, God and the 
Bible, chs. v. and vi., popular ed., bond. 1884. For the model 
view, see B. W. Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research ar 
Debate, New York, 1910. For the theology, see W. R. Inge, in 
Cambrige Biblical Essays, bond. 1909, pp. l.’61-288. On the liter¬ 
ary unity of the Gospel, see J. Wellhausen, Rrweiterunqen und 
Anderungen im vierten Eoangelium, Burl. 1907, and Da* Ei 
Johannit, do. 1908. 

IV. General meaning and historicity of the Synoptic 
Gospels. —Albert Schweitzer, Von lleimarus zu Wrede, T\ib. 
1906 (Eng. tr. (by W. Montgomery], The Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, Lond. 1910), is, apart from Schweitzer’s own very IntercRt- 
ing views, the most instructive introduction to the general 
trend of Gospel criticism during the 19th century. See also A. 
Loisy, Jisus et la tradition ivangHigue, Parts, 1910 (an admir¬ 
able short survey of the whole question from the ‘ eschatological’ 
point of view); J. Wellhausen, Einleit. in die dreiersten Evan- 

? elien 2, Burl. 1911, Das Evangelium Marci 2,1909, Matthasi, 1904, 
tueae, 1904 (four books forming one short Commentary on the 
Synoptic Gospels, with Introtl. prefixed—‘liberal’ and stimu¬ 
lating) ; W. Wrede, Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangetien, 
Obtt. 1901 (,the book with which Schweitzer’sHurveyclo8e8,butwell 
worth study for its own sake—anti-eschatologioal and historically 
sceptical of the outline given in Mk.); A. Drews, The Christ 
Myth, Eng. tr. hy O. 1). Bums, Lond. 1010 (the most noteworthy 
cxnressiun of historical disbelief in the hiatoricity of Jesus, coin- 
|»;lling the future investigator to examine the reuNonsfor treat¬ 
ing any part of the Gospels as actual history); B. W. Bacon, 
The Beginnings of Gospel Story, Yale, 1909 (a Commentary on 
Mk., the must scientific exposition in English of the anti- 
eschatological point of view); F. C. Burkitt, Earliest Sources, 
etc. (eschatoIogicalV also The Gospel History and its Transmis¬ 
sion^, Kdinb. 1911 (this book, as first published In 1906, was an 
expansion of the first draft of the present article). 

F. C. Burkitt. 

GOSPELS (Apocryphal). — i. Importance.— 
The most important problem to the Htudent of 
religion is the character and teaching of the Founder 
of Christianity. Since He wrote nothing, we can 
discover this only hy reading what others, near to 
tlie events, wrote about Him. It wa.s natural that 
many of His followers should ‘ take in hand to draw 
up accounts of their Lord’ ; on the face of it, it is 
improbable that the four Gospels ‘ received ’ by the 
Church contain the whole authentic tradition on 
the subject. Moreover, St. Luke in his preface 
(Luke 1*'^) expressly declares that his work is based 
on many earlier writings, and implies the existence 
of others which he has not scrupled to pass by. 
Such fragments as remain to us, purporting to give 
an account of these events, claim to be judged on 
their own merits, without fear or favour derived 
from the decisions of Church Fathers in succeeding 
centuries, and the whole story can be rightly under¬ 
stood only when a searching study of these remains 
has taken place. See preceding article. 

2 . Name.—The name ‘ Apocryphal,’ originally a 
title of honour given to writings for a select cirede, 

‘ hidden ’ from the multitude, is used in analogy 
with the OT Apocrvplial books to describe these 
remains. It was only by degrees that it became a 
term of reproach, a.s implying exclusion from that 
public reading in cliurches which was reserved 
for the canonical books (‘ouidouid est extra hos, 
inter ’Aroxpi/^a esse ponendum^ [Jerome, Prolog. 


GaUatus, end of 4th cent., after giving a list of 
the canon]). Down to the end of the 2nd cent, 
the process was not complete, for Serapion (A.D. 
190) found the ‘Gospel of Peter’ (see below) used 
in public reading in the church at Khossus neai 
Antioch (Euseb. UE VI. xii. 2); and in 412-460, 
Bishop Ilabbula of Edessa discovered more than 
two hundred copies of Tatian’s Diate.ssaron taking 
the place of the Four Gospels in the churches of his 
diocese. But, once the exclusion was confirmed, 
it began to act more and more disastrously upon 
these books, and the name ‘Apocryphal ’ came to 
possess a more and more ominous significance. 

3- Difficulty.—The study of these pieces is still 
in its infancy, for fresh discoveries are continually 
being made which alter the whole horizon ; e.g. the 
Logia, discovered in 1897 and 1903, and fragments 
of the ‘Gospel of Peter,’unearthed in 1886, have 
overturned some old theories, while the translation 
of the Italian ‘Gospel of Barnabas’ (1907) has 
illuminated a forgotten comer of Church History. 
It is thus as hard to lay down conclusions as to 
write a history of the politics of the current year, 
for the scenery is always changing. Moreover, the 
evidence at present, both external and internal, is 
very fragmentary and must be used with caution. 
Though we know hy name nearly fifty of these 
‘Apocryphal’ Gospels, not one-tenth of their con¬ 
tents is extant. 

4. The evidence.—The external evidence con¬ 
sists of statements of Church Fathers, and cannot 
rightly be regarded as impartial. To know its 
worth we must examine it in the light of the 
knowledge wo possess c;oncerning the special char¬ 
acteristics of the witnesses who give it. For in¬ 
stance, no one can read the works of Clement of 
Alexandria without perceiving at once his credulity 
and curiosity, his versatility and liberality. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he showed an almost modern 
striving after tolerance. In his search for truth 
he found it in most unlikely places. Nothing came 
amiss to his craving for knowledge and sunny 
optimistic outlook. Where Christ was not before, 
Clement’s tender imagination translated Him. 
Papias’ credulity was of a more naive and crude 
sort. It is strange to find those who would base 
their whole case for the existence of a Hebrew 
original of the First Gospel on one of his tales, 
rejecting, with hardly an apology, others like the 
prophecy which he ascribed to Christ (Iren. adv. 
liar, V. xxxiii.), or the account of the martyr¬ 
dom of ‘James and John’ (quoted hy Georgios 
Hanmrtolos [.see Moffatt, Introd, to Lit. of NT, 
1911, p. 603 f.j). Jerome, inquisitive and inquiring 
as he was by nature, was ready to goto any length 
to avoid the 8Usi)icion of heresy, and to this he 
sacrificed his own reputation by his attack on 
Origen’s memory. Origon’s daring criticism and 
profound love of truth for its own sake are tem¬ 
pered, as a rule, with a scrupulous caution and 
desire to avoid oll'ending ‘weaker brethren,' or 
marring the splendid unity of the Church he lived 
to serve. Eusebius is the safest guide ; but even 
he was writing from a later standpoint, and for a 
mihlic to whom the canon of the Gofmels was soon 
vO be a sacred and established fact. If men object 
to the bias of 20tli cent, critics, it is surely needful 
to remember that prejudice is not only of to-day, 
but played a large part in the estimates of the early 
Fathers and Councils of the Church, and nowhere 
more than in the subject under discussion. Some 
of the chief witnesses cited wore plainly speaking 
from hearsay, and had no personal acquaintance 
with the facts related; e.g,, there is no evidence 
that Ireneeus of L 5 mns knew anything at first hand 
of Syrian Christianity ; and all scholars admit that 
Epiphanius’ zeal and curiosity were surpassed by 
his credulity and bigotry. (Epiph. Hesr. xlvi. 1 
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actually confuses Tatian’s Syriac Diattssaron with 
the Hebrew Matthew ; yet many would rely on 
his authority to discuss the nature of the latter 
Gospel.) To find the origin, date, and value of 
the Apocryphal Go.spels, w e are thrown hack u|ion 
the internal evidence aliorded by the extant frag¬ 
ments ; and our estimate of this must dejK'iid 
largely on our view of the history in question, 
thougti we are able to correct our results by a 
critical view of the external evidence. 

5. Value.—Even if it were proved that the Apoc¬ 
ryphal Gospels have little claim to originality or 
antiquity, they would possess great negative value, 
as reflecting the excellence of the selection of which 
the NT is the result. They must also throw much 
light on the earliest notions of Christians, on the 
earliest history of the Church and Canon, and, most 
of all, on the intricate problems connected with 
the date and origin of the ‘received’ Gospels. 
Their contents are too fragmentary and their value 
too disputed to solve sucli problems ; often they 
rather ‘ complicate them further’ (Harnack, in Tu 
ix. 2) by suggesting new possibilities and upsetting 
old conclusions. 

6. Origin.—The Apocryphal Gospels embrace all 
wTitings claiming to descrine the words and acts of 
Christ outside the canonical Four ; they are a very 
mixed collection, and owe their existence to very 
various motives. Some writings, t.g. ‘ The Preach¬ 
ing of Peter’ (see below), though containing words 
l)ut into Christ’s mouth, are luardly to he ranked 
as ‘ Gosijcls ’; others, €.g. Tatian’s Duttcssaron, or 
Marcion’s revised and abbreviated version of St. 
Luke, are hardly to be called ‘Apocryphal.’ 

7. Classification.—The rest are divided for con¬ 
venience into four classes: (A) Parallel Gospels, 
(B) Transition Gospels, (C) Supi>lcrnentary Gospels, 
and (D) Lost and Hostile Gospels. But, in any 
classification, a cross division is inevitable ; an<l, 
strictly speaking, no exact lines can be drawn be¬ 
tween the four classes. The class 1.) (see below) 
has always been the most numerous ; and the tend¬ 
ency, ever since the canon was fixed and the living 
fount of tradition dried up, has been to assign all 
unauthorized writings to this class. Origen’s 
‘ Qiiattuor Evangelia habet ecclesia, haereses plu- 
rima’ {in Luc. i. 1) has been the rough and ready 
verdict of many since his time ; but, while tradi¬ 
tion was fluid and Scripture meant ‘ the Law and 
the Prophets ’ (as in Clem. Alex. Strom, vi, xii. 58, 
from ‘ Preaching of Peter’), and while codices were 
still unknown (before A.D. 250)—since only separate 
rolls were used—many pieces were not recKoned 
‘ Apocryphal ’ which subsequently were condemned. 
This came about the more readily at a time when 
‘ liere.sy ’ had become a moral and spiritual menace 
to the existence of tlie Cliureh, and walls ha<l to 
he built to keep out the wolves in sheep’s clothing 
who devoured the flock. Even when it became 
a definite practice to manufacture ‘ Gospels ’ in 
defence of particular tenets, the first essays were 
rather partial harmonies of earlier sources, written 
and oral, and quite unlike the barefaced forgeries 
of later days. Such are those belonging to cda,ss B. 
Class A, the earliest and most important, is parallel 
in time and object with our eaiionical Gospels, and 
akin to these we reckon the fragmentary sayings 
probably belonging to an authentic tradition, 
w'hethei oral or written, and possibly the first 
stones on which some later Gospels, e.g. ‘of the 
Egyptians’ or ‘of Thomas,’ were built. Class C 
illustrates the ditficulty of any division, for the 
Gospels belonging to it contain pieces of hostile 
Gnostic productions as extravagant as any in class 
D. This group is by far the best known, and, for 
a study of early Christianity, the least iniportant. 
Between classes D and A the gap is far w ider than 
between B and the earliest canonical sayings. 


8. Contents.— (A) rAUALLKL Go^i'KLS.~{a) 
Gospel according to the Hebrews —sad 'K(^paiovs=. 

'ElipatKov = ’lov5atKOv (Cod. Tiscli.) (Euseh. 111. xxv. 
3, 6, xxvii. 4, xxxix. 6, iv, xxii. 8, Theoph. in 
Matt. xxv. 14, and Sgriac Theophania [iv. xiii. 
234, ed. Lee, London, 1842]; Origen, in Joh. ii. 6, 
in Matt. xv. 14, in Jer. xv. 4; Clem. Strum. II. 
ix. 86 [PG viii. 982] = Jerome’s ‘Gospel of the 
Nazaraeans,’ called by many the ‘Authentic 
Matthew ’ [nuthentitmvi 31att/i(ri, Jerome, ad 3Jaft. 
xii. 17]; cited by Jerome, dc Vir. lllustr. ii., iii. 
[A.D. 392], iw Avai. xi. 1, xviii. 1, xl. 9, in Ezech. 
xviii. 7, in 31 att. xii. 13, xxvii. 16, also arfr. Pclag. 
iii. 2 [A.D. 413], and some ten other citations; 
perhaps also Ignatius, Sioyrn. iii. 2).—It is ascribed 
oy Jerome to orthodox Jewish Christians (Na^apaioi 
— Nazarwi). It is said to hav(^ been written in 
Aramaic words and Hebrew' letters (Hegesippus 
[A.D. 169], in Euseh. HE IV, xxii. S ; Euseh. Thcoidi. 
in Matt. xxv. 14 ; Jerome, ndv. Pclag. iii. 1) and to 
have quoted the () 1' from the Hebrew’ text (.Jerome, 
de Vir. lllustr. iii.). I’rohahly a Greek translation 
was known to Origen and Eusebius, whenee came 
its present name. I’crhaps the original was 
anonymous, like so many of tlic Hebrew sacred 
writings {e..g. the Kjiistlo to tlie ‘ Hebrews’ in NT), 
Such a translation was probably confined to a few’, 
and had disappeared in Jerome’s time. He trans¬ 
lated it himself from a copy at Bercea, and he 
knew of another at Cmsarea, wdiich ‘ I’amphilus 
had studied ’—perhaps tlie same that w as seen by 
Origen. Eusebius (111. xxv. 5) jdae-es it among the 
‘disputed’ books. Like Origen, he imj)lie.s that 
many reckon it ‘canonical,’ while Jewish Chris¬ 
tians make use of this Gospel and ‘ take small 
account of the others.’ The first saying in the 
Oxyrhynehus Papyrus, published by Grenfell and 
Hunt in 1903, contains a longer version of a saying 
(6 davpderas (iaaiXfOcrei, sal 6 {lacnXeLKras dyatralfc-fTai) 
derived by Clement [Strum. II. ix. [xlv. 4, ed. 
StUhlin, Leipzig, 1906]) from tliis Gosi)el. Of some 
thirty fragments extant, Nieliolson regards ten as 
independent of the canonienJ Gospels. Handmann 
thinks that twelve are nearest to St. Luke, eleven 
to St, Matthew, and six to St. Mark. This is 
against the view advocated by many since l^essing 
(1784)_the first to realize the imi)ortance of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews—who find here the original 
‘Hebrew' Mattliew’ mentioned by I’apias in A.D. 
110 (Euseb. HE III. xxxix. 16) and the primal 
source of all the oilier Synoptic Gospels. 'J'he 
Gospel of the Hebrew's has been described os a 
‘phantom ship’ or a ‘liaunting shadow'’ ever 
dogging the footsteps of this primal Gospel, but it 
is not unlikely that the reverse is really the case, 
and that the ‘Hebrew Matthew,’ whieli is never 
quoted save as a name, is merely the orthodox 
reflexion of a confused report of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, which was all that reached the ears of 
Western CMiristendom, through the agency of 
Papias in Phrygia, and his disciple Trenmus, Bishop 
of Lyons (ef, Iren. adv. liver, i. 26 and Euseb. HE 
III. xxxix.). Hegesippus, Eusebius, Origen, and 
Jerome had all been in Palestine and had seen the 
Gospel .according to the Hebrews, hut none of them, 
even in their commentaries on St. Matthew, give 
any indication of know'ing more than the name of 
the original ‘Hebrew Matthew.’ Jerome, who at 
first (A.D. 392) tried to identify the tw'o, grew' more 
sceptical as he proceeded, though the attacks of 
his enemies, who accused him of trying to bring in 
a fifth Gospel by translating the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, made him so cautious and ambiguous in 
his language that it is easy to mistake his rneaniug. 
Epiphanius (i/wr. xxix. 9, xxx. 3), who regards the 
Ebioriite Gospel as a forged and ‘very full’ (irXrj- 
fdffTarop) version of ‘ Helirew Matthew, liad never 
seen either, and confused both with the Greek 
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‘Gospel of the XIL Apostles.’ Gospel criticism 
to-day leans steadily to a disbelief in a Hebrew 
Gospel underlying our 8t. Matthew, though 
admitting that one of the sources employed may 
have been a Greek collection of discourses (from 
the Aramaic) with narrative links. It is probable, 
then, that neither Hilgenfeld, who calls it the 
* punctum Archimedis’ of the whole Synoptic 
problem, taking the place usurped by St. Mark, 
nor Ite.sch, who regards it as a ‘ tertiary ’ production 
several times removed from its original (the Logia 
of St. Matthew in Hebrew), is right. 

Internal and external evidence alike point 
strongly to the view that the Gospel of the Hebrews 
is an independent parallel version of the events 
described in the Synoptics (esp. in St. Matthew), 
and po.ssibly formed one of tlie 8ource.s in the hands 
of St. Luke. The style is lifelike, Jewish, and 
primitive. Sometime.s the naivete borders on the 
grotesque and draws near to the methods of current 
Jewish Apocalyptic, as in the famous saying 
ascribed to Christ, ‘ My Mother the Holy Sjiirit 
took me by one of my hairs to the great Mount 
Tabor’ (Jerome, tie Vir. lilustr. ii. ; Origen, in 
Jok. ii. 6; cf. Hel and the Dragon*^), which is 
perhaps the foundation for the later unlikely story 
that Mt. Tabor was the scene of the Transfigura¬ 
tion. The words ascribed to Christ at His baptism, 
‘What liavo I sinned unless tlii.s be ignorance?* 
(Jerome, adu. Pelag. iii. 2; cf. Jn 8*®), are certainly 
very ancient. The context of the tale of the rich 
young man and the reference to Peter as ‘Simon 
his disciple sitting near him ’ (Origen, in Matt. 
XV. 14) have all the marks of genuineness, and 
many of the sayings peculiar to this Go.sj)el bear 
the proof of their origin on their face-“C..<7. ‘ Never 
be happy save when ye behold your brother in 
love’ (Jerome, in Eph. v. 4). fcven where the 
author seems to correct the traditi<m preserved in 
the canonical (ios|iels, it is often a moot point 
whether his version is not to lie preferred ; e.g., in 
the Lord’s F’rayer, instead of Matthew’s and Luke’s 
(d)scure reading iinoiiaiov, tlie Gospel of the Hebrews 
has in’? = ‘ to-morrow’s bread’; instead of the 
Parable of the I\)unds, it has another parable in 
which the third servant does not bury his pound, 
but squanders it in riotous living, and is the only 
one punished by more than the loss of the share 
entrusletl to him (hbiseb. Tktoph. in Matt. xxv. 14). 
Gf the two Kesurrection ‘ ajipearance.s,’ that 
Peter and his friends (Origen, dc Print:., Prwf. viii. ; 
quoted also in Ignatius, Emyrn. iii. 2, and ‘ [’reach¬ 
ing of Peter’ [see below]) is probably an older 
version (see Resch, Agraplui, 412-416) of that 
recorded in Lk 24“'^-, The other (Jerome, de Vir. 
lilustr. ii.), to ‘James the Ju.st,’ treated as the 
first, contains a number of legendary details {e.g, 
giving the shroud to the priest’s servant), and is 
probably secondary ; but, in llarnack’s view, its 
date must be before A.D. lOO. Thi,s i.s the more 
jirobable since the title ‘ Son of Man ’ (used by 
(‘hrist of Himself) appears here alone outside the 
NT. When Eusebius (//yi III. xxxix. 17) says that 
the story of a woman taken in sin mentioned by 
Pai»iaa comes from the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
this does not prove that Papias knew that Gospel 
or took it from there. 

The Gos|)eI of the Hebrews contained, according 
to the Catalogue of Nicephorus (A.D. 599), 2200 
stickvl, ami was thus longer than Mk., but shorter 
than Mt. ; but Zahn thinks it may have been 
written in a smaller hand. It dates undoubtedly 
from the Ist cent, and was known in Egypt, 
probably in a (L eek translation, vmy early in the 
2rid cent, (it is possible that Pantamus .saw it in 
India [ - Ethiopia] in A.D. ISO [Euseb. HE V. x, 3]). 
It is tlms a late contemjxu'ary of Mk., and earlier | 
than our Mt., although its author was neither so I 


critical nor so orderly in his use of the traditional 
material. 

(A) Gospel of Peter (Origen, in Matt. x. 17 ; 
Euseb. HE ill. xxv. 6, vi. xii. 2; Jerome, de Vir. 
lilustr. ii. ; Theodoret, Hoer. Fab. ii. 2; Decret. 
Gelasii). —For the story of Serapion’s discovery of 
this Gospel, see § 2. Previous to 1893 our only 
knowledge of this work was derived from this 
story, and from a statement of Origen, who 
remarked that the (iospel of Peter, like tlie * Book 
of James’ (.see ‘ Protevangolium ’ below), contained 
the information that the ‘ brethren of Jesus’ were 
sons of Joseph by a former wife. Eusebius further 
informs us that it was generally condemned as 
the Apocryphal work of heretics, along wdth the 
Gospels of Thomas and Matthias. In 1886, Bouriant 
discovered a number of precious fragments (8th 
cent. MSS) in a monk’s tomb at Akbmim (the 
ancient I’anopolbs), Upper Egypt; among these 
was a large torn piece of the Gospel of Peter, 
/giving a continuous account of the Passion, Cruci¬ 
fixion, and ReHurroctiori, but beginning and ending 
abruptly in the middle of a sentence. On the 
luhlication of this jiiece in 1893, a wholly new 
ight w'as thrown on this mysterious (Jospel and on 
the history of the literature of which it formed 
a part. The most remarkable feature is the 
strong anti-Jewi.sh bias (which induces the author 
to make Herod ‘judge’ in place of Pilate). The 
strong Johanuine flavour, and the absolutely 
unique version of the Kesurrection appejirauces, 
present a startling contrast to all other ac¬ 
counts. 

In these respects, as in many others, it closely 
resembles the narrative in tlie (losj)el n.sed by the 
author of the Syriac Didascalia (A.D. 215-260), 
with which Harnack identifies and Kesch coinjiares 
it. Thougli entirely parallel with the Synoptic 
accounts of the Pas.sioii, it contains no fewer than 
29 additions to the Markan narrative (some of 
these are early attested in MSS of Mk.), and both 
in its verbal and in its historical variations it is 
largely (Harnack gives eight examples) influenced 
l>y the corrections found in the Fourth (Jospel; e.q. 
the date of the ('rucitixion is Nisan 14, as in .tn 
jQU.vi After Mk 16** the author for.sakes the 
Synoptic account altogether, and presents a version 
of the Kesurrection w’hich cannot be paralleled 
from any of our Gospels, though it has more in 
common with the scenery of the E'ourth Gospel 
than with Mt. or Luke. The fragment ends with 
a story of an appearance to ‘Peter, Andrew^, and 
Levi, son of Alphseus,’ w’ho have gone fishing on 
the Sea of Tiberias; but this and all other appear¬ 
ances of the risen Clirist are supposed to take place 
on one day, and that a week after Easter (Nisan 
21), when all the disciples have gone to their own 
homes, disbelieving the news of an empty tomb, 
brought by Mary Magdalene and the other women. 
Save in the description of the first opening of the 
tomb in the ‘ garden of Josepli ’ and the preaching 
of Christ to the ‘spirits in prison’ (cf. 1 P 3*"' ) 
which is implied in a question addressed to ‘ the 
Cross,* which follows the risen Lord from the tomb, 
there is little fantastic or legendary matter in this 
work. The heretical, Docetic element, too, is in 
the background, though it appears in the remark 
concerning Christ’s being ‘ silent, as having no 
pain,’ and in the significant change in the only 
.sentence ascribed to the crucified : ‘ Power, my 
Power, why hast thou forsaken me ? ’ (but cf. ‘ at 
the right hand of power,’ Mk 14®^). It contains 
"^lie germ, but not tlie fruit, of the later Docetic 
leresy, as seen at the full in the C^ur’an and the 
Gospel of Barnabas.’ This is just what we should 
expect from Serapion’s account of it. 

Harnack seek.-, to prove, not only that the 
Didascalia uses this (iospel as the principal au- 
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tliority and derives all its eitations from its con¬ 
tents, but also that the story of the sinful wnnian 
in Apost. Const, ii. 14 (a work based on the Didas- 
calia), now included in Jn 7 “hut found only 
in late MSS, and entirely unlike the style of the 
Fourth Gospel, is really taken from the Gospel 
of Fetor—whence Fapias, who had not seen the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, where Eusebius 
found it, also borrowed it. The undoubted mix¬ 
ture of Johannine and Synoptic elements, which 
forms so marked a feature in the Gospel of Peter, 
the peculiar style of this fragment, and the Syrian 
origin both of the Gospel of l^eter and of the Didas- 
calia, undoubtedly lend a very strong testimony to 
the truth of this brilliant conjecture, especially if 
we accept Harnack’s dictum that D gives us by 
far the best text of the Johannine passage, and 
that the glosses in D—e.a. to Lk 6”* (the story of a 
man working on the Sabbath)—are taken direct 
from our Gospel of Peter, hence their anti-Jewish 
tone. Certainly the style of Jn is far more 

ilosely akin to that of the Gospel of Peter than to 
anr other extant writing. 

Whether this be so or not, the most interesting 
fact about the Gospel of Peter, as about the ‘ Logia 
of Jesus,’ is undoubtedly the proof it gives that the 
so-called iieculiar language and attitude of the 
Fourth Gospel were not so peculiar as is commonly 
believed. The author of the Go.spel of l*eter, 
writing in »Syria during the first decade of the 2nd 
cent, {i] KvpiaK-t} = ' the Lord’.s day’ twice in the 
Gospel of Peter [of. Rev P*'] forbids a 1st cent, 
date), did not .scruj)le to correct all four Gospels, 
and, while making no use of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, is constantly found employing 
terms far more akin to tlie Fourth Gospel than to 
any of tiie others, though he treats Mark always 
as his principal authority. Ho wrote, therefore, 
when the Gospel tradition was still fluid and the 
Canon by no means fixed, l»ut already tlie special 
attitude and tone associated with our Fourth 
Gospel wer(! well known and popular among his 
hearers. VVTien Ilariiack suiiposes that Jii.stin 
used the Gospel of Peter under the name ‘Memoirs 
of Peter,’ he is stating a view which cannot, in the 
present state of our knowledge, be disproved. 

Two other writings ascribed (,o Peter must be 
carefjillv distingui.shed from this ‘ (lO.spel.’ Neither 
is strictly a (iIo.sj)el at all, though the first did j)lace 
words in the mouth of the Master Himself. This 
is the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ quoted by Clement 
(Strom. I. xxix., ii. xv., VI. v. vi. viii.) and Origen 
\de Princ. Pra’f. viii., and in Joh. xiii. 17, as cited 
by the Gnostic Heraclcon), and condemned by 
Eusebius (ill. iii, 2 and xxv. 6) and Nicephorus 
(HE ii. 46). Other quotations, as in Greg. Naz., 
Orat. i., are uncertain. This was the work of 
a cultured Gentile Christian of Alexandria, who 
wrote before Justin or Aristides composed their 
Ajtologies (A.D. 140-150). The attitude towards 
miracles is Alexandrian ; that towards the Jews 
and the Scriptures, which include no NT, is akin 
to the Ep. of Barnabas \ that towards ‘faitli’ is 
Johannine, not Pauline. The hook is thus a near 
contemporary of the Gospel of I’eter, but it has no 
direct connexion with it. Here, as in the Gospel 
of Peter, the Apo.stle is made to speak in his own 
person. Von Dobschlitz thinks it was written for 
mission preaching, as a snjjplenient to Mark’s 
Gospel, by one who did not know Mk 16*'®“*!, 
and saw tfie need of completing it by carrying on 
the Memoirs of Peter, which Mark had been privi¬ 
leged to transcribe. 

The Judicium Petri or Duo Vice (described by 
Rulinus, Symbol. Apost. i. 36-.S8, and identilled 
by Hilgenfeld with the ecclesiastical ‘ Canons of 
the Apostles’ [3rd cent.] and by Harnack with the 
Didacne [2nd cent.]) cannot be described from the 


existing evidence, but it has no claim to be called 
a ‘Gospel.’ 

(c) The Sayings and Words of Jes^is (A67ta 
’lT/<roO of Oxyrljynchus [1S‘)7]; A<J7ai ’Irfaou of Dxy- 
rhynchus [10(1.3]); 'The New Fragment <f a Cos-pel 
(1003); and The Fayum Gospel Fragment (1885),— 
'riie tirst three were discovered and published by 
(irenfell and Hunt, from torn frngments of papy¬ 
rus in the rubbish-heaps outside tlie city of Oxy- 
rbynchus; the last from a MS in Archduke Rainer’s 
collection at Vienna, first discovered and translated 
by Bickell (ZKTh, 1885), 

The fir.st has eight sayings, called by the dis¬ 
coverers ‘ Logia.’ They have, on the whole, 8 
mystic, ascetic tone, espetually the famous 5th 
saying: ‘Lift the stone, and there thou shall find 
me—cleave the wood, and there am L’ Logion 3 
has a very Johannine sound : ‘ I stood in the midst 
of the world, and in the flesli was seen of men. . , .’ 
Harnack ascribed these sayings to the Gospel of 
the Egyptians. Taylor, perhap.s more plausibly, 
suggests a connexion with the Gospel of Thomas 
in its original Gnostic form ; whiem is the more 

f irohahle, since the new Fragment of 42 broken 
ines, found in 1903, has an intro<liiction, de.scrib- 
ing its contents as ‘ The (Marvellous) Words (X6701) 
which the Living Lord spake to . . . and to 
Thomas.’ 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that the first of these ‘Words’ (1903) appears to 
come direct from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrew's; and a fragment of a (Sospel found near 
by contains a passage, ‘ When wilt thou manifest 
tliyself to us? ’ (of. Jn 14^**), followed by the answer, 

‘ vVhcii ye shall be stripped and not be asliaiued’ 
—an idea dependent on Gn and akin to, if 

not taken from, that in the Gospt'l of the Egyptians 
(see below), with which also tlie dialogue form here 
and in no. 6 of the Logoi of 1903 and in a new frag¬ 
ment of a conversation on purify between Jesus 
and a I’harisee (found in December 1905) corre- 
.sponds. These and other indications, which give 
a Johannine colouring to several of the sayings, 
even in the verbal sense, seem to point strongly to 
the conclusion that t he Logoi of 1903, and probably 
also th(^ Logia of 1897, in spite of the ‘ Hebraic 
rhythm and sound,’ which many have noted, belong 
to an anti-Jew'ish and ultra-spiritual Gospel or 
Gospels, related both to the original form of the 
Gospel of Thomas and to the Gospel of the Rgyp- 
tian.s, the latter of whicdi borrowed some of its 
material from tlie earlier ‘ Gosjiel accoiding to the 
Hebrews.’ This was already the view of Jewish 
critics (e.g. Jo.scph Jai^ohs) in 1897, and the evi¬ 
dence is greatly streiigtheneil by the new' lincis. 
All are agreed in placing these collections in the 
2Md cent., and it is quite nrohahle that some of the 
remarkable ‘Words of Jesus’ therein contained 
may be genuine sayings of the Master. 

The Fayum fragment contains a much mutilated 
version of Mt ‘20=", Mk 14'^, Lk ‘22=«>-", Jn 13=”" 16=^='. 
The whole is well re.stored by Zahn, who thinks it 
a scrap of a homily on Lk 22'‘k New words are 
introduced for ‘(Mick’ and ‘crow.’ Others ascribe 
it, w'ith less reason, to the Gospel of the Egyptians. 
It may he dated with confidence before A.li. 230. 

(W'Transition GosPKLS.-~(a) The Gospel oj 
the Egyptians (Clem. Strom, ill. vi. 45, ix. 63, 
xiii. 91, 93, xv. 97 ; Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; Hinpol. 
Philos. V. 1 ; Epinh. licer. Ixii. 2; Or. Sib. li. 1, 
63; II Clement [Soter, A.n. 140], xii. 2, 6, perhaps 
also iii. ‘2, iv. 2, 5, v. 2, 4, vi. 1, 2, viii. 5, ix. 11, 
xi. 7 : cf. Oxyrhynchus l>og. 5 [1897]; New Gospel 
Fragment [1903]).—Des|)ite confident assertions to 
the contrary, tlie state of our knowledge at present 
hardly justilies a decided conclusion concerning' this 
mysterious writing. The history of its criticism is 
a study of the employment of the dangerous ‘ argu- 
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ment from silence.’ It is regarded by Origen as 
the first of the heretical (io8}»el8, and is treated 
by Clement apart from other Apocryphal Gospels, 
though it is true that he adds ‘I suppose’ 

Tiiis does not imply serious doubt. IlipiKilytus 
says that it was used l»y the Naassenes to support 
their speculations on tlie transmigration of souls. 
Ejtiphanius had only heard that it supported 
Sabellian erroneous notions concerning the essen¬ 
tial unity of the Trinity. Clement found that 
Cassian’s Encratite and ascetic followers misinter¬ 
preted it to snj>port their extreme views on the sin¬ 
fulness of marriage. Lightfoot {Apostolic Fathers, 
London, 1890, I. ii. 238) and most other modern 
critics have concluded that Soter of RornefA.D. 140) 
had this Gospel before him in writing our II Clement, 
and quoted largely from it. We have seen that the 
discoveries of 1902 and 1903 point strongly to a 
relationship between this Gospel and the Logoi of 
(Ixyrhynchus. Clement’s quotations imply that the 
Gospel Was largely composed of dialogues, in which 
Salome took a large part; and Celsus (before a.D. 
180), in jeering at Christian divisions, remarked 
on the existence of a sect which gave high honour 
to this otherwise secondary figure. Harnack 
seeks to prove it the earliest of all the Gospels. 
Ilis chief argument lies in the name /card tovi 
Alyvirrlovt, which he regards as synonymous origin¬ 
ally with ‘the Gospel of Egypt,’ only later super¬ 
seded by the importation of the foreign Gospels of 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The other proof he 
finds in its use at Home in A.D. 140. But it is not 
probable that the Alexandrian Fathers, who alone 
quote it, reckoned themselves as Egyptians at all; 
and this Greek Gospel was as foreign to the ‘ people 
of the land ’ as any of the others. Moreover, it is 
not certain that Lightfoot and others are right. It 
is quite possible that we may have to accept Kesch’s 
view that Soter quotes, as a rule, only the sources 
on which the Gospel of the FTgyptians was based, 
which existed in the form citlier of oral tradition 
or of a written collection like the Egyptian ‘ Logia ’ 
to which we have referred. The stumbling-block 
to Harnnck’s view lies in the internal evidence of 
the fragments themselves. They bear no resem¬ 
blance to the naive tales and clear-cut sayings of 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, but, on the contrary, 
have all the appearance of being the product of 
long reflexion upon the inner meaning of the 
Saviour’s teaching, as read in the light of current 
Alexandrian s[»eculation, revealing the unsub.stan- 
tial nature of present difl’erences and distinctions, 
which are to vanish in the larger world to come. 
It is incipient Gnosticism ; and, if contemporary 
with any of the four Gospels, it is only with the 
Fourth. But, by the common consent of critics, 
it must have been written before A.D. 120. 

{h) Gospel according to the Apostles {^juxta 
Apostolos'), or ' of the XJI.' (Origen, in Luc. i. 1 ; 
Tneophylact., I’rooem, in Luc. ; Jerome, adty. 
Pelag. ili. 2 ; Epiph. Ilcer. xxix.f. ; cf. Zahn, Gcsch. 
NT Kan. ii. 725).—It is only recently that portions 
of this Ebionite work, condemned by Origen and 
Jerome, have been recognize<l in the fragments of 
a Greek Gospel, confused by E^piphanius with the 
Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews. The Venerable 
Bede (on Lk H) and Fabricius (1719), 1000 years 
after, had diflerentiated the two; but modern 
criticism seemed at first inclined to injure itself by 
identifying and confusing them as Jerome once 
did. Nicholson, Harnack, and Zahn have all aided 
in averting this disaster. The Gospel known to 
Epiphanius was a Greek ‘tendency writing,’ put 
in the mouth of Matthew and the Apostles, and 
intended as a Gospel for the Jiidaizing Christians, 
who aimed at winning converts among the Gen¬ 
tiles. This party was nearly related to the ancient 
Essenes {q.v.)^ and the Gospel before us gives us an 


idea of the Christ as Essenes would have pictured 
Him. He denounces sacrilice and the eating of 
flesh ; even Jolin the Baptist is made to eat * honey 
cakes’ in place of ‘locusts’ {iysplSes for ispidet 
proves a Greek original). Christ is invested with 
the Spirit at His baptism, and tales of His early 
life and miraculous birth are passed over in silence. 
The Gospel uses all the Synoptics, especially Lk., 
and pos.sibly also borrows words {e.g. ‘Tiberias’) 
from St. John, who appears at the head of the 
Twelve. It dates, probably, before A.D. 180, and 
uses some old traditions ; it is the ‘ worst kind of 
Gospel harmony,’ and has no relation with the 
GosjKil of the Hebrews, which is unknown to the 
author. 

(C) SUPPLEMENTARY OR HaGGADJC GOSPELS 
(condemned as a whole by Euseb. ill. xxv., and 
Decret. Gelasii; also by Pope Leo XIII. in 1884).— 
These fall into two cycles : (1) those dealing with 
the Infancy ; and (2) those dealing with the Trial, 
Death, and Resurrection of Christ. 

None of these Gospels exists in its original form, 
but only in orthodox recensions of late date. 
Though most are of heretical origin or contain her¬ 
etical tendencies and sources, they are not written 
to compete with orthodox Gospels, but to satisfy 
curiosity, where these are silent. They are not 
intended, therefore, primarily to mislead opinion, 
and are not rightly to be classed with the heretical 
Gospels, whose aim was to modify history in the 
interests of a theory. These Gospels, in various 
versions, are so much the best known that they 
have often been taken as the tyne of Apocryphal 
Go.spels in general, and what apphes to them only, 
or mostly, has been indiscriminately applied to the 
whole class, liusebius (III. xxv. 7) spoke of them 
as ‘ altogether absurd and impious’ (tin Aroira ndvr-p 
sal duaaepyf); and his verdict has been re-echoed 
through the centuries down to our own times, and 
reappears in a violent attack by Bisho]) Ellicott 
{Cambridge Essays, 1856, p. 153) and many other 
orthodox divines, whose words apply well to such 
as the Gospel of Thomas, but are apt to be very 
misleading when used of the whole series of Apoc¬ 
ryphal Gospels. 

(1) Infancy cycle.— The numerous versions of 
Infancy G<)sj)el8 fall into two groups, which spring 
from two distinct sources—the first ortliodox, the 
second Gnostic—while the two have been combined 
to produce a third. 

(«) The Protevangelium of James, now extant 
in Greek and Syriac, has passed tl)rough many 
changes. The name is of the 16th c;cnt. (M. R. 
James), but the original form of the work (ehs. 1-17 
=:‘Book of James’ [Origen, in Matt. x. 17]) was 
probably known to Clement of Ale.xandria and 
almost certainly to Justin (Tischendorf, Zahn, 
Harnack)— i.e. it was written before A.D. 140 by 
a Jew not of Palestine. To this was added the 
Gnostic Apocryphurn Josephi (chs. 18-21), in which 
Joseph is the speaker. It was probably composed 
in A.D. 250 (Linsius). A further addition was the 
Apocryphurn Zacharice (chs. 22-25) in A.D. 290-310. 
In A.D. 376 the whole book was probably known to 
Epiphanius {Hcer. Ixxix. 5, Ixxviii. 7), and perhaps 
also to Gregory of Nyssa. The so-callea Latin 
Gospel of pseudo-Matthew {\-\l) is merely an ortho¬ 
dox edition of the ‘Book of James,’ which took its 
place in the West, probably about A.D. 450. The 
de Nativitate Marice is descended from this Latin 
Gospel ; on this, too, the ‘ Golden Legend ’ of the 
13th cent, is based, and a later recension of it, with 
many additions and Gnostic touches, ajijiears in 
the Arabic History of Joseph the Carpenter, a 
translation of a 4tb cent. Coptic original ; while 
another version of this legend, transformed by the 
new doctrine of the efficacy of prayers to Mary and 
the teaching of the Assumption and Exaltation, 
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appears in the Transitus Marian, a Syriac Gnostic 
work of 290-350, recast by a Catholic Christian in 
410, extant also in Greek, Latin, Arabic, Ethi- 
^ic, and Sahidic — ‘ the firm foundation,’ as 
Ewald calls it, ‘ of all the unhappy adoration of 
Mary.' 

(6) The Gospel of Thomas (Origen, in Luc. i. 1; 
Euseh. hi. 25).~Cyril {Catech. iv. 36 [a.d. 380- 
386]) condemned this Gospel as heretical; he 
reckoned it Manichsean. llippolytus give.s quota¬ 
tions from it, not in our version. The catalogue 
of Nicephorus (A.D. 599) shows that it was a long 
iece of 1300 stichoi, which proves that our text is 
ut ‘a meagre abstract of the original’ (Lipsius, 
art. ‘ Gospels Apocryphal,’ in DCB ii. [1880] 704), 
from which Hippolytus quoted and which Cyril 
denounced. This Gospel was probably composed 
in 160-180, though it used some old traditions, one 
of which appears in Justin {Dial. 88), while another 
is referred to in Iren. {adv. Hanr. i. xx. 1, xvi. 3 
[a.d. 190]). The original was cut down and altered 
by Catholics in order to ‘enlist the miraculous 
stories of the Childhood on the Catholic side* 
(Lipsius, p. 705); but very much remains to testify 
to Its original character. The story deals with the 
Life of Christ only until He rea(die8 the age of 12, 
and thus never runs parallel with the canonical 
narratives. The object is to show that Jesu-s was 
and knew Himself to be the Logos from His birth 
(in the dependent Arabic Gospel of the Infancy we 
find the Babe declaring this in His cradle; prob¬ 
ably this comes from the original Gnostic Gospel of 
Thomas). Hence tlie need for miracles to show 
His power, hence the invention of such wonderful 
displays of sheer wdlfulness as characterize the 
Child here and make His .story so rcjiellent to all 
reverent minds. Our Gospel of Thomas, a 4th 
cent, version, is extant in two (jireek editions, and 
also in Latin and Syriac. The Gospel of pseudo- 
Matthew (chs. IH-enfl) is based upon it, ana of this 
the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy, full of bizarre 
extravagances, is merely an expanded version of 
the 6th century. 

(2) Passion and Kesurkkction cycle.— The 
second cycle of these Supplementary Gosj»cls circles 
round the cri.sis of Christ’s departure from the 
world. Like the first, they have no historical 
value, and exist in many versions, in a much 
altered and very late form. The Evangelinm 
Nicodemi (the 13th cent, title of a Latin version 
of the Greek 'Tiro/j.vl]fj.aTa tov Kvplov hpiGiv ’Itjo-oD 
\pi(TTOv Itrl HovtLov lliXiroc spaxOlvTa), like the 
Infancy Gospels, became very po{)ular. lake the 
‘Hook of James,’ it is a composite work. All 
known texts go back to a.d. 425. The original 
was possibly a Christian reply to the forged 
Gesta Pilati, invented to slander the Christians 
W the Emperor Maximin Daza (a.d. 311-317). 
The idea was bas(!il on the Roman custom of 
drawing up ollicial reports, and the first hint of 
the existence of such a record of Christ’.s trial 
appears in Justin {Apol. I. xxxv., xxxviii. ; cf. 
iWtull. Apol. V., xxi.). It was natural that an 
account purporting to fill this place should be 
drawm up, and the book in que.stion appears first 
in Epiph. Hcer. 1. 1. The author was a Jewish 
Christian who knew some Hebrew ; to his w'ork 
was attached a Gno.stic account of the Descensus 
ad inferos, added by the editor of A.D. 425 from 
an older collection ascribed to Leucius Charinus 
(? = Lucian of Antioch); also a forged letter of 
Pilate to the Emperor Claudius—probably of early 
date. The Coptic version dates from 361-363, and 
uses Eusebius. It exists also in Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian ; and many other additions to this col¬ 
lection appeared in the Middle Ages—for in-stance, 
the Mors Filati and Ep. Herodis (see K. Hofmann, 
in PBE* i. 658-660). 


(D) Lost and Hostile These are 

‘tendency w'ritings ’ of little historical value. 

(a) Gospel of Philip (Epiph. Ueer. xxvi. 13), re¬ 
ferred to incidentally in Pistis Sophia (A.D. 150-200), 
and used later by the Maniclucans (mentioned in 
Leontius of Byzantium [500-540]; cf. also E. W. K. 
Muller, ABAW, 1904, Anhang, p. 108).—It was the 
work of Egy[)tian Gnostics during the latter half 
of the 2 nd century. 

(If) Gospel of Matthias (Euseb. HE III. xxv. 0). 
— llippolytus (litfut. vii. 8 ) says that Basilides 
(a.d. 140) appealed to A 670 CS 'AiroKpv<piovi Marfflov. 
Zahn identifies these W’lth tlie irapaSl>aca quoted 
by Clem. Alex. (Stroni. vii. ; cf. ll. ix.. III. iv.), 
and containing an identification of Matthias with 
Zacclueu-s (Strain, iv. vi. 35), who as head-publican 
is set up to counteract the aiitliority of Matthew, 
his subordinate ! liarnack doubts this ingenious 
theory. 

(c) Gospel of Basilides (Origan, in Luc. i.; Jerome, 
Prooem. in Matt.) was perha}>s a Gospel-harmony 
in Docetic spirit (composed in Egypt 120-140). 

(d) Gospel of Valentinus (Tertull. de Prescript. 
xlix,), possibly identical witli Evnngelium Veritatis 
(Iren. adv. Hcer. ill. xi.), was proiiably a treatise 
on the Gospels written in A.D. 140. 

(e) Gospel of Apelles (Epiph. Hcer. xliv. 2) con¬ 
tained Ilesch’s Logion 43 (cf. 1 Tlv 5“”‘)* Apelles 
was a friend of Marcion (140-160). 

(f) Gospel of Eve, or ‘ of Perfection ’ (Tt\eul>ff€us) 
(Epiph. Jicer. xxvi. 2 ; PhiJaster, Ilecr. xxxiii.), 
an Ophite, Gnostic, and pantheist Gospel. The 
scene here, as elsewliere in class 1 ), is laid ‘ after 
the Resurrection.’ Eve is described as seduced bj’ 
Satan, the father of Cain. 

(</) Gospel of Judas Iscariot (Iren. adv. Hcer. 1 . 
xxxi.).—The betrayal is treated as a meritorious 
action, delivering man from the power of the 
Demiurge (Epiph. Hcer. xxviii. 1). Judas is thus 
the ‘ perfect Gnostic ’ I 

(h) Gospel of Cerinthus (Epiph. Ilanr. li. 7). 

(i) Gospel of T/uiddaus (condemned with others 
in Decret. GeStsii). —Tliaddicus is perhaps regarded 
as one of the 70 discijdes, who went to Edessa. 

(/) Gospel of Bartholomew (Jerome, Prooem. in 
Matt. ; Decret. Gclasii). 

(k) Gosjfcl of Andrew (Decret. Gelasii), perhaps 
identical with the Gnostic lUpiobodKvSpiov, attacked 
by Augustine (de Adv. Leg. ct Proph. xx.). 

(l) Augustine((/e Leg.ct Proph. ii. 14)quotes 
an unknown Marcionite Gospel as making (fiirist 
say to the Jews: ‘ Ye have sent away the living 
who is before you, and ye prate (fabulamini) about 
the dead ! ’ 

(m) Besides these we possess a Muhammadan 
Gospel of Barnabas, based on a Gnostic Docetic 
Gospel (condemned in Decret. Gelasii), now extant 
in an Italian MS at Vienna. A Si>anish version 
once existed, hut i.s now lost. ’J'liis hook is men¬ 
tioned by Toland (Nazarcmis, London, 1719); it 
was found by Cramer, and purchased by I’rince 
Eugene of Savoy. The stories of an Arabic original 
are probably mythical. A wide spirit of tolerance 
and charity pervades this astonishing productiim 
of a Christian mystic who became a Muslim. It 

robably dates from 1300-135U. The death of 
udas Lscariot, substituted for Christ on tlie 
cross, is described here in detail, and is probably 
a feature of the original Gnostic Gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas. 

Litkraturk.—O nly a selection of the most important works 
is given.—L Gesksaj.. — ]. A. Fabricius, Corf. NT A’pocr., 
Hamburg. 1703, 21710 ; J. C. Thilo, Cod. NT Apocr., Leipzig, 
1832 ; C. Tischendorf. Evang. Apocr. \ do. 1876; A. Hilgenfeld, 
NT extra Canonem Hr.cept.um, do. 1870, <1884 ; E. Preuschen, 
Anti7cj/om«na, Giessen, 1001; T. Zahn, Gesek. dett NT Kanons, 
i., ii., Leipzig, 1888-02 ; A. Harnack, Gettch. d. allchrisll. 
Litt., do. 1893-97; W. Wright, Contrib. to Apocr. Lit. of NT, 
Cambridge, 186.5; Forbes Robinson, ‘ Coptic Apocr. Gospels,' 
in TS IV. ii. (Cambridge, 1806); J. Orr, Apocr. NT (Temple 
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Library, 1900)—brief and popular; G. Salmon, Hint. Jntrod. 
to St^idy of NT^, Dublin, 1«90, I^ecL. xi. ; B. F. Westcott, 
Introd. to Slruiy of the Gogpeln, London, 1881, Appendicea ; 
B. Pick, Li/e o/ Jeaun acarrdituj to Extra-canonical Eoureea, 
New York, 1887 ; Arite-Ninene Library, cap. auppl. vol., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1898; artt. on ‘Apocryphal (Jospela,’ in UDB, vol. .. 
n. G. Tasker), DCG (A. Fyfe Findlay), EBr^ (R. h. 
Charles), EBi (M. R. James), PitE^ (K. Hofmann), and 
DCB {K. A. Lipsiiis); TG, Leipzig, 1884-1906; A. Reach, 
Agrapha, do. 1889; J. H. Rones, Spruche Jeau^^^TU xiv. 2), 
do. 1896; A. Harnack, Bruc/iatiicke dea Evang. u. d. Apokal. 
d. Petrua^ ( « TU ix. 2), do. 1893; E. von Dobschutz, 
Kerygma Petri (- TU xi. 1), do. 1894; R. Handmann, Daa 
Hebraerevangelium TU v. 3), do. 1888. (Uandmaun reviews 
all previous writings on the subject.) 

11. Spec IA /..—On Gospel according to the Hebrews; J. Nichol¬ 
son, Ix>ndon, 1879; W. Adeney, in HJ iii. [1904] 139; A. 
Menzies, art. in HUB v. (19()4J 338 ; see also Harnack, Zahn, 
Handmann, as above.—On Gospel of Peter: J. A. Robinson, 
1897 ; H. B. Swete, 1892 ; author of Supernatural Religion, 
ed. London, 1893—brilliant but biased.—On l.,ogia lesou : B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt (1897, 1902); W. Lock and W. 
Sanday, Two Lecturea, Oxford, 1897; Grenfell and Hunt, 
Mew Fragment oj a Goapel, 1903 ; H. B. Swete, in ExpT xv. 
[1903] 488.—On K^uin Gospel Fragment: R. Bickell, in ZKT 
iii. 11886] 498 (cf. T. Zahn, (Jeach. dea MT Kanona, if. 132, and 
A. Harnack, in TU v. 4).—On Lost and Hostile Gospels: S. 
Baring Gould, The Boat and Hoatile Goapela, London, 1874— 
suggestive and Interesting, tliough out of date.—On Gospel of 
Barnabas: J. White, BL (1784); W. H. Axon, in Jl'hSt iii. 
[1902] 441, tr. by L. lUgg, Oxford, 1907. 

L. St. Alban Wklls. 

GOSSIP.—The word in its ori^dnal use indicated 
a per«on who had become related (sib) to another 
through a common relation in the service of God, 
as a sponsor, who answers for a child in baptism. 
It then broadened out to embrace those wlio were 
related to one another through common interests 
of some sort. It was next ajiplied to the talk of 
those wlio were thus related, and lirially to the 
speech of friends, neighbours, and acquaintances 
about per.soiiH and matters which were of common 
interest to them. Gossip i.s e.s.sciitially a social 
function, and is a.s old and universal a.s society. 
It has existed sefnper, ubique, et in omnibus. It 
finds its material every\\'here. Nothing is too 
high or too low for it. If we seek to gather the 
general sense of its moral character, tluire can he 
little doubt tliat it is condemnatory. Burns, in his 
Address iu the Unco Guid, says ; 

* Ye've nought to do but mark and tell 
Your tieebours' foutu and folly.’ 

Tennyson numbers gossip among the ‘ .sins of empti¬ 
ness’ (in 7'he Princess, pt. ii. line 112). Coleridge 
may have had it in mind when (in Christabel, pt. ii. 
line 78) he wrote : 

• Jiut whispering tongues can poison truth.’ 

Most of the dehnition.s or descriptions of gossip are 
in agreement with tliis judgment of it. It is a 
‘retailing of small talk,’ ‘ the telling of idle tales,’ 
‘women’s tattle over tea.’ It is ‘generally con¬ 
cerned with evil things, and is rarely heneticent.’ 
It is usually regarded as being inspired by an im¬ 
pertinent curiosity, and as having no intere.st but 
a selfish one. It tends to create ill-feeling, ilisturb.8 
peaceful friendships, tempts to exaggeration, fo.s- 
ters a morbid love of prying, and is a fruitful source 
of evil imputations. It has little regard for the 
truth of what it repeats, inclines to add fiction to 
fact, exercises little or no discrimination orcensor- 
sliip, and aims chiefly at ellect. It is characterized 
by a general pettiness of interest, and requires 
sfight powers of thought. The mind that finds 
delight in gossip is prisoned in the lower interests 
of life. Tlmugli it is more genial and kindly than 
.scandal, it is closely and dangerously allied to it, 
and often passes into it. The habitual gossiper is 
almost always a scandal-monger. 

However much it may be condemned, it must be 
admitted that gossip is exceedingly attractive. 
There is a certain pleasure in hearing and retailing 
it. The word suggests the frank and intere.sted 
talk of neighbours and intimates about the sayings 
and doings of people whom they know. In the 
small world of private life there are incidents and i 


dramas as exciting and absorbing as those that 
take place on the larger and wider stage of the 
world s life. Social life has been called ‘ tlie drama 
of mankind’ ; and men and women find pleasure, 
relaxation, and per|)etual interest in it. The girls 
of Newnham College, Cambridge, in their debating 
society once discu-ssed the question * Is Life worth 
living without go-ssip ? ’ and unanimously decided 
that it was not. Miss Gladstone, Principal of 
North Hall, defended the vote. It is to be noted 
that gossip is most active in small communities. 
In the village or parish the interests are fewer and 
more personal, and the sense of kinship is more 
acute than in larger communities. Where every 
one knows his neighbour, gossip is rife. It is 
regarded as a practice to which women are speci¬ 
ally prone. It is possible that the more restricted 
life which most women live, as compared with 
men, has led them to indulge in this social ac¬ 
tivity. In the same circumstances, as may be 
seen in individual instances, men would indulge in 
it as largely as women. In proportion as women 
enter into the larger life and interests of the world, 
their tendency to gossip declines. The massing of 
men and women in cities under the influences 
which have produced our modern civilization has 
weakened the sense of kinship, increased the feel¬ 
ing of individualism, and multiplied the larger 
intere.sts of life. Goa.sip has, therefore, in some 
measure declined, but the instinct continues to 
exist, and satisfies itself with the personalities of the 
cheap or ‘ gutter ’ press, journals wiiieh report the 
sayings and doings of famous or infamous people, 
the details of divorce ca.ses, and the articles which 
the ‘lounger at tlie Clubs’ can supply. Finer 
minds find satisfaction for the gossiping instinct 
in histories, biograi)liies, autobiographies, memoirs, 
and reminiscences. Among ti>e French this type 
of literature has been brought to a high state 
of perfection. In their M^moires, gossip has al¬ 
most attained the dignity of an art. 

It is far from just to indulge in indiscriminate 
contlemnation of the practice of gossip. It is a 
social product, and could be destroyed or brought 
to silence only by a universal and absolute indi¬ 
vidualism, in winch no one cared for what con¬ 
cerned another. It is irrelevant to say that gossip 
should be confined to things and should not deal 
with persons. ’I'here is little interest in things, 
except what comes to them in rel.ation to ])er8ons. 
Besides, persons are more interesting than things, 
and it is they who make up the social community 
out of whose relation.shij)8 gossip arises. So long 
as men and women live in society, and have the 
power of speech, they will talk of the sayings and 
doings of others. It is surprising how much can 
be said in defence of gossip. Not only is it a 
neceH.sary outcome of social life and social instincts, 
hut, in spite of its occasional disruptive eflects, it 
helj)s to vitalize social life, strengtnens the links 
that keep society together, and lessens the arctic 
chill of a grow'ing individualism. It is the school 
of social criticism, through which men and women 
form and express their judgments, and determine 
many of their social actions. It U the vehicle of 
the social conscience. It may err, and does err 
repeatedly, but its errors do not destroy its social 
helpfulness. It assists in forming and preserving 
the moral tone of a community. The practice of 
gossip also provides for the exercise of charity, 
magnanimity, and gentleness. The charity that 
' taketh not account of evil; reioiceth not in un¬ 
righteousness, but rejoiceth witn the truth ’ (1 Co 
13^'-) w'ould have few opportunities of shovAig 
itself, and of perfecting itself in a .social w"ild in 
which gossip was unknown. It may ever> be said 
that, in so far as Chri.stianity has el ected the 
alienations and separations of society, uridged the 
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^ulfs that yawn between chiftnes and nations, and 
increased the sense of kinshij) and brotherhood in 
the world, it lias enlarj^oid the sjihere and powers 
of gossip. ‘Not looking eacdi oi you to his own 
things, but each of you also to the thing.s of 
others ’ (Ph 2*) is a prece[*t wliich encourages the 
spirit out of whicli tlie tendency to gossip comes. 
We must not forget the debt which literature 
OAves to this social interest. In the essays of 
the Spectator, Taller, and the like, the social 
criticism of the time is tlirown into such vivid 
forms that tlie age lives before the reader in a 
more realistic and truthful Avay than any ilidactic 
history could jiroduce. 

Gossip resembles all the universal activities of 
Immanity. It is like the poAver of thought or 
imaginalion. It is one manifestation of the 
poAver of s)teef‘h. It may be used for good or for 
evil, for genial and kindly ends or for those that 
poison and embitter and tiegrade. 'I'o eradicate it 
18 im])Ossiblo so long as man remains a soeial 
animal. 'J'o use it rightly should be the aim of 
every one. ‘ If any stnmbleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man ’ (.la .3^). 

liirKRATimu.—A. K. H. Boyd, Aiituinn HolidayH, London, 
ISUf), j). ‘jyO ; M. D. Babcock, ’Thtna/ldn for Every-hay Liviny, 
New York, Ibiij ; M. G. Conklin, Convtrmtion, London, 1912; 
A. C. Benson, Aloixj the Jiaad, do. p. 20(*; St. JamcK' 

Ma(jazine, April 181)1 ; Erti.'ier'h Magazine, 1891 ; Eew England 
Magazine, vol. vi. ; Spectator, Sept. 1888; 'J'he Month, vol. c. 

p-335. John Reid. 

GOTRA.—There exists as yet no competent 
history of t.lie Indian (jotras.^ If, hoAvever, Avetake 
as our starting-point the Rralimanical h^gmid and 
theory roganling them, and com]aire IhereAvitli the 
references made to them, incidentally an<l apart 
from the inflnerice of theory, in Indian literature, 
A\e may ]>erliaj)s find onrselve,s able to form some 
ap))i'<)xiniate idea of the singular nature of these 
family eominnnities, Avliich, together Avith caste 
(g.v.), are of the utmost significance for the struc¬ 
ture of Indian society. Nor can we in this inves¬ 
tigation rely solely u])on the Sanskrit literature ; 
Ave must also take into aecotuit the Pali Canon of 
the Biiddhi.sts, and the books of the Jains. If Ave 
then conijiare with the results thus obtained the 
data furnished by tin* ethnological materials found 
in mode.rn Anglo-Indian literature, we may vmiture 
to draw from tb(!sc* various sources some conclusions 
regarding the origin and character of the (jofras in 
ancient tirne.s, 

I. Brahmanical legend and theory.—The Brah¬ 
mans all jn ide themselves on their Divine origin.^ 
Begeiid® relates that once, wlieii Brahmft, Avas j)er- 
forming a sacrifice, there came forth from it the 
seven risis —Bhrigu, Aiigiras, Mariehi, Atri, Ihilaha, 
ihilasiya, and Va.sistba. The Brahmanical septs 
were likewise .sujiposeil to derive their origin from 
seven 7 h.su, though not exactly the seven just 
named, of Avhom the liftli, Pulalia, brought forth 
demons {rdl-.ytsas], and fhe sixth, Pulastya, devils 
(pLidchas), Avliih; the seventh, Vasistha, died, and 
ap]»e:ired again as a descendant of Mariehi. Then, 
as Bhrigu and Aiigiras, owing to their mythical 
character, could not properly be represenled as 

1 The Indian lexico^rmjjherH explain gotra as BynonjTiious 
wilh ; mnlfUi (‘lineas^p’), janana (‘race ’I, knla (‘family'), 
abhijana flenoent.’), anvaga (‘pro^reny’), vajhM (‘race’), 
aumvayap lineatjre’), santann (‘ family, ofTa}>rinjf’)(AmaraUo^a, 
i. 7. 1). The meaning' akhyd (‘ name ’) haa apparently been de¬ 
veloped from that of ‘ family,’ ‘ family name.’ In the Rijrve-da, 
gotra means simply ‘cow-stall,’ ’ Htall.’ I’&i.iini (iv. i, 102 f.) 
uses the word in a griiniiiatical sense, with which the present 
article has nothin^,'- to do, its aim beiiif,' to deal with gotra In its 
purely socioloffical asjjeet, i.e. as ‘family’ or ‘race.’ On the 
probable connexion of this meaning with the Vedic sense of 
‘cow-stall,’cf. G. Siarkar, Hindu Law'^, Oaloutla, 1903, p. 40f. 

2 Taittiriya iirdhmaria, i. 2. 3, 9. 

8 Matryafeardna, cxcv. 8 IT. For other versions of the legend 
rcffardirijf the oriK^in of the llrahman caste, cf. J. Muir, Original 
Sanskrit Texts, i.’^i (London, 1808) 711., and the art. nuiuou, in 
vol. 11. p. 6f)8. 
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founders of families,^ tlieir place is taken in the 
Brahmanical theory bv other three anceatorH, 
Bhrigu being suporsetfed by Jamadagni, and 
Aiigiras by Gautama and Bharadvaja. In the 
Salapatha /fni/i///ana,^ accordingly, the sev(*n fisis 
enumerated as anee.stors are : Gautama, liharad- 
vaja, VLsvamitra, Jamadagni, Va.sistha, Kasyapa, 
and Atri, 'J'o tliese tradition adds an eighth, 
Agastya ; and thus the Brahmanical elans {gotras) 
are in reality traced to eight anoestors. 'I'hesi! 
rank xvd gotralcdrins~\\\o. foumh'rsof the numerous 
Brahmanical families, aiul their desctnulants arc 
the various gotrai-.^ 

The number of fannlies ilotv'cndcd from the eight gotrakdrins 
is far from constant in the Hrabiiianical Ir.adition. Acc<»rding 
to /AAvulayaiia,-* the total is (ortv iiine. .Sevep of these (Vatsas, 
Arstisenas, Hulas, A'askas, and others, Syaitas .Milrayns, 
.Snnakas) trace their origin to .laniadagniten (Golamas, 
Hcliattiyas, Uahugapus, Soiunrajakis, Vamiidevas, Itfiliadiikthas, 
Hrisadaisvas, Iliksas, Kaksivants, Oirgliatainasasi t-o Gautama; 
nine (Hharadvajas and Agnive.svas, Mndgalas, A'ijii.uivcitidlius, 
Gargas, llaritas, and others, Sahkritis, and others, Kayvas, 
Kaiiis, .Sanhgu-Saisiris) to Hharadvaja ;,tvvo (Atris, Guvisthiras) 
to Atri, twelve (Chikitas, and others, .Sruninata-Kaniaka.\ .anas, 
Dhanahjayas, Ajas, Roiiiyas, Aypika.s, I’uraya-Varidhapavants, 
Katas, Aghamar^tayas. Reims, Veyus, Salahkayanas, and others) 
to A’iiivamitra; four (Kaiyajias, Nidhnivas, Uehhas, Saydilas) 
to KaAvapa ; four (Vasis(has, Lpamanvus, I’ara^uras, Kuyijiigis) 
to Va^iistha ; and, finally, a forty-ninth, the Agastis, to Agastya- 

In a passage quoted hv Radhakanta® the number is given as 
twonty-fonr, viz. the fSayiJilya, Kaiiyapa, Yktsva, Savarnaka, 
Hharadvaja, Gautama, Saukalina, Kalldtia, Agnivedya, Kri^ya- 
treya, A'aHi^(.ha, Viiivamitra, Ku^ika, Kavniika, Ghritakau^ika, 
Mandgalya, Alamyana, Hariniara, Saujiayana, Atri, Vosuki, 
Rohita, Vai.v.'igf>rapadya, and .lamadagnya pcf raft 

In u jiasHage of the Kuladlpikd, also quoted by Uidhakfinta, 
we find the iiame.s of thirty-two gotrakarins, corresponding 
in part with the above, hut it states that the complete number 
of gotras is forty. 

To tlx the number of gotras at eighteen, as is done by a 
modern Hindu WTiter,!! cannot be considerecl as other than a 
hypothesis based upon Hrahmanical legends. Clientsal Rao, 
the writer in iiuestion, holds that the original eight families of 
gotrakarins were supplemented iby ten more, and tliat the 
latter consisted of liraliinans who had for a time followed 
the vocation of K^iatriyas, and liad iiecome Hrahmans again, 
regarfling themselves as descended either from Hhrign or from 
Ahginis. They rank as Kevaln-BhilrgavaH or Kevala-Ahgirasas 
(A;ei)afa ^ ‘ separate,’ ‘ i.soliUed'), and may intermarry wjth any 
other family. Their names are : Vjtahavya, Mitrayu, .Sunaka, 
Vena, Rathitaru, Mudgalu, Vipyuvriddha, llarita, Kayva, and 
8ai’ikriti.7 

Cln.scJy connected Avith the gotra is i\\Qpravara, 
i.e. the invocation of Agni by tlu! name or the pip- 
ancc.stors of a Br.'Vliiiian who cons(>crates the sacri- 
licial lire. The olliciating priest Avhose duty it was 
to call ujum Agni llavyaviihana, the deity who 
(uuries the Ubation.s to Inuiven, pronounced the 
names of the rHs’^'-Rncestors (drseya) ])eculiar to his 
gotra, in onler to show that he, as the ofi'spring of 
worthy forliears, could fitly and Avorthily perform 
the sacred action. It was a law that the number 
of the ariic.yds or pravara-pisLs, Avho.sc nanuis were 
thus pronounced, might be one, tAvo, three, or five, 
but no other.** 'rim.s, e.g., of the r/oA/vov sjiec.ilied as 
desct ndants of Jamadagni in the above list from 

1 C’f. Ludwig, Die MantralUteratur, p. 178. 

2 xiv. 6 , 2, < 1 . For flic saptarsoyaH, cl. also tin* passages 
quoted in Hohtlingk-Rotli, Sansk. Worterb., St. I’etcrslung, 
ISf..^ 7.'’>, .SMJ. ‘ Risi.’ 

3 AHvaldyana Sranta Sutra, pariiiijpdthaga 8. 

4 Sr. S. xii. 10. (IIT. Cf. Max Miiller, Hist, of Ancient 
Skr. Lit:^, Ix^ndon, 1K<50, p. 380fT. 

Sabdnkalpadruina, s.v. ‘Gotra.’ 

« Chentsal Rao, The Principles of Pravara nnd Gotra, p. iii. 

7 According to the Gotrapramranirnaya (in Anantadeva, 
Saihskarakansfiibha, Homhay, 1801), tlic Kevala-Hhrigus com¬ 
prise the following six, familu s: A atsa.s, Ar.'.tiscyas, Yaskas, 
Mitrayus, Vaiyyas, and Sniuikas, while the h'evaia-Afi"irasivs are 
also six in number, viz. llariUs, Kntsas, Jiayvas, Rathitaras, 
Visynvriddhas, and Mudgalas. 

MCf. (J.argya Niiniyaya to Sr.S. xii. 10. 6. The dDj'yofro, 
i e. a person who belongs to two gotras, must, acc.onling to 
S'lMh. Sr. S. i. 4.10 . in performing the pravara, utter the names 
not of three, hut of six ancestors ; this is the case of the so- 
called kft’traja, the son lawfully begotten of the wife of a childless 
man, and therefore belonging to tlie gotra of his bodily as well 
as to that of his adojilive father. Cl. the section * dnivaihiydh’ 
in the J’ravaradarpana of Kamalakara (Clientsal Rao, op. cil 

W ). 180-186); see, further, the Kau\illya, ed. Hliama Hustri, 
ysore, 1909, p. 164. 
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the ASvaldyana Srauta Sutra,^ the Vat«aa invoked 
Agni as Bmirgava, Chyftvana, Apnav&na, Aurva, 
and J&madagna; the Ar^tl^ienaB, as Hh&rgava, 
Chyfivaria, Apnavana, Ar^tisena, and Anupa/ and 
BO forth. 

The K^iatriyas and the Vaisyas, according to the 
Brahmanical theory, were required to pronounce 
the^mmm of t\\Q\r purohita (domestic chaplain). 
Similarly, if sacrifice was offered by a king, the 
officiant named not tlie king’s ancestors, but those 
of his purohita ; though the king’s rdjdr^i forbears 
might also bo named.® According to other sources, 
however, the/>ramra was firmly established among 
both the Ksatriyas and the Vaisyas—Manava, Aila, 
and I’aururavaaa being named as the dr^eyas of the 
former, while Agni was invoked by the latter as 
lilialandana, Vfttsapri, andMfihkila.® 

To the above-mentioned pravara lists are an¬ 
nexed specific discussions regarding the gotras 
between which intermarriage was permitted or for¬ 
bidden. In general, persons belonging to tlie same 
gotra, or having the same pravara, are not allowed 
to marry one another. The recognized rule is that 
individuals are regarded as sagotra, i.e. belonging 
to the 8ame.7o<m, if they have in common even one 
of the risis invoked in the pravara,'^ 

A Kafiy.'ipa, for instance, muHt not marry the daughter of 
another kasyapa ; but he ia likewi«e prohibited from inarryinp 
the dauffiitcr of a rianrjlila, as the pravara group of the Katiya- 
paa (Kaiiyapa, Avatsfirn, and Asita) and tliat of the Supdilas 
(SApdila, Anita, and Uaivala) contain a common ancestor, Asita. 
The pofraa of tlie nhriguH and the Ahgirasare in part exempt 
from this rule. Thus, of the seven (jotraa tracing tneir descent 
to Rhrii^u, the i^yaitas, Mitrayus, and Sunakas may intermarry ; 
and, similarly, the l’ri?a<la*ivaH, Mudjfalos, Visyuvriddhas, Kay- 
vas, AgaHtyas, Haritas, Sahkritis, Kapis, anil Yaskas may all 
marry witli one another, as also with the Jamadagnyae, etc.'* 

2. The data regarding the gotras in ancient 
India. —It is liardly possible to decide how far the 
legendary and theorizing traditions of the Brah¬ 
mans, and more especially the pravara lists, con¬ 
tain historical elements corresponding with the 
actual facts of genealogy, d’he proto-fincestors of 
the gotrns must ho regarded, not indeed as real 
persionalities, but certainly ns eixmyms whose ex¬ 
istence was taken for granted, and to whom the 
entire spiritual heritage of the [iriestly tribe was 
ascribed. We must assume that the hereditary 
character of the priesthood \vas already recognized 
in the Vedii; period ; sucli songs, religious tradi¬ 
tions, and sacrilicial customs as had come to he 
linked wit h the name of a particular fisi were in 
the post-Vedi(! age vested in the gotra? The deter- 
iniiiiiig condition of joint-niembershii) in any given 
gotra was spiritual connexion ana inheritance, 
mere ])hysical descent being of less importance ; for, 
liiough the gotra. was transmitted from fatlier to 
son, yet not all members of a gotra were blood- 
relations. 

Many a Rrahman, when oHkod by his ^ur\L to what gotra he 
belonged,” could only answer, like Satyakama, the eon of Jabala : 
' J know not, teacher, of what gotra I am.’ In such cases the 
teacher gave his p\ipil a name taken either from a deity or from 
a constelliition, aiui also, as some writers say, the name of a 
gotra,^ and we must siippo.sc that the pupil thenceforward 
regarded hitiiself as belonging to tlie gotra thus imposed. 

d’he dubiety as to physical descent made it neces¬ 
sary to formulate the rule that, if the jiravara 

‘ Zilr. Sr. S. xii. 10. Of. 

2 A collection of the traditional pravara lists, differing con¬ 
siderably from one another, is given liy I’uru^iottama in hla 
J’ravarmnnfljart (reproduced in Chentsal llao, op. cit. pp. 1-126); 
c(., further, the section Gotrapravaranirvaya, in Anantadeva, 
SaitisktirakauHtuhha, p. 179 ff. 

* As reiiuired, e.g., by Aitarei/a-Brahmann, vii. 26, and 
Sdiikh. Sr. S. i. 4. 17 ; cf. Weber, Ind. Stud. x. 70. 

* llandhayana, quoted by Punisottania, Pravnrainafljari{ed. 
Chentsal Itao, op. cit. p. 120). See Aiv. Sr. S. xii. 1.6. 4, 6 ; but 
c(. the variations in Apastarnba Sr. S. xxiv. 10. 11-18. 

® Aiv. Sr. S. l'ari.sr^f(atjhaga. 

® Ib. ; cf. Max Miillcr, op. cit. p. 887f. 

7 Ludwig, Mautralittcratvr, ji. 178. 

” Chhdytjogyopaiii^ad, iv. 4. 4. 

” Oobhtiiya Gfihga Siitra, ii. 10. 23-26 ; cf. Weber, op, eit. p. 


was not certain, then—even in the case of a Br&h* 
man—the only ancestor to be named was Mann, 
the common progenitor of all.* 

But, althougli the purely spiritual relationship 
took precedence in the gotras, the system of rela¬ 
tions based upon community of ancestors, whether 
assumed or real, was not without influence on 
practical life. The above-mentioned regulations 
of the Br&hmanical ritual literature, enjoining that 
the Brahmans, after completing their period of 
study, should, on kindling the sacred fire, perform 
the pravara—i.e. the rite of calling upon Agni 
under the name of three or five ancestors— 
doubtless correspond with actual practice. And, 
wliile many a mythical ancestor might be foisted 
into tlie joramm, yet those elements of the ritual 
in connexion with which father, grandfather, 
and great - grandfather had to be mentioned by 
name forced the members to keep alive the know¬ 
ledge of their ancestors from generation to genera¬ 
tion,® and thus temled to give a certain fixity to 
the genealogical relations of the various families. 
There were several other circumstances which in¬ 
tensified the exclusiveness of the families already 
fused into a unity by belonging t o the same gotra, 
and thus separated the dill’crent gotras more or less 
rigorously from one another. 

An external indiiiation of inenibership in a particular gotra 
has been found in the mode of wearing the hair. The Bh&rga- 
vaa had the head shaven ; the Aiigiraa wore five braids, the 
Atria three curls, and the Vasip^has, according to the Jiigveda, 
wore a plait on the right side of the head.* An injunction re¬ 
ferring to the ceremony of hair-cutting, found in the Aivald- 
yana Grihya Sutra,* viz. ‘ Let him have his hair dressed accord¬ 
ing to the custom of the family,’ points to a family custom that 
was, no doubt, connected with the practioe of distinguishing 
the gotras by the inode of dressing the hair. In other Ofihya 
Sutras it is stated that the style of wearing the hair is deter¬ 
mined by (family) custom, or yatharfi.<^ The commentators ex¬ 
plain the expression yatharfi as signifying that the number of 
curls worn corresponds to the number of pfis named in the 
jrravara ; thus, one for those who had one in their list of 
ancestors, two for those who had two, and so on.® 

The deeji-seated antagonism between the Vasis- 
tba and the Vi.^vamitra septs, which, according to 
tradition, arose out of the famous conflicts between 
their respective ancestors, but which was in real¬ 
ity an exjiression of the struggle for supremacy 
between the nobility and the jiriesthood,^ is fre¬ 
quently referred to in the literature. 

According to Katyayana, a ViiJvAmitra and a true Vasi^pia 
cannot both take part in the same sattra, i.e. in a soma-saorince 
which has more than twelve days of seimi-prossing.” Similar 
difTcrences with roapect to the rituiU are to be met with else¬ 
where; thus the Vasi'^Uias and the Sunakas recognized Nari- 
^aihsa as their second praydja-deity, while most of the septs in¬ 
voked Tanunapat. The Aprimktani (‘ propitiatory hymns ) were 
different for each | 7 ofra; thus, e.g., that of the Sunakas was 
‘ Agni ia kindled,' that of the Vasisthas ‘ Enjoy our fuel,'etc.** 
There was also diversity among t he gotras as to the manner of 
cutting the sacrificial object (havis), the rice-cake. Among the 
Jamadagnis the rule was to cut the c?ake in five pieces, among 
the other gotras in four. The practice of the Jamadagnis was 
followed by the Vatsos, the Vidas, and the Arsj^iseyas, who are 
likewise referred to as paFlchnvattinas, * making five cuts.’ 

As to the question how far these dili’erences 
among the gotras att'ected their participation in 
the sacrilice, the Brahmanical tradition varies. 
According to one view**—the more rigid—only 
those Bralimans who observed the same ritual, i.e. 
were ekakalpa, could take part together in a sattra. 

1 Katyayana Sr. S. iii. 2. 11; Aiv. Sr. S. i. H 6: ip. Sr. S. 
xxiv. 10. l.S ; cf. Weber, p. 79. 

2 Weber, p. 82 ff. 

» llillehrandt, Kiluallitleratur, Strassburg, 1897 (01A P Hi. 
2), p. 7. 

* i. 17. 18. 

6 Hirawakeiin Opihya Sutra, ii. 6.11; similarly, ipastamba, 
vi. 16. 6, 7; i’aikhdnasa, iii. 23. 

8 llillehrandt, p. 60. 

7 Cf. 11. Ruth, Xur Liiteratur u. Oesch. d. Weda, Stuttgart, 
1846, p. 87 ff. ; J. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, i.‘2 317 ff. 

8 Katy. Sr. S. i. 6. 13, 14. 

» llevasvamin to Aiv. Sr. S. xii. 10.1; cf. Chentsal Rao, op. eit. 

p. 26. 

18 Yajuika Deva on KAty. i. 9. 8 ; cf. Weber, op. eit. p. 96, and 
SBK xii. 192. 

u Aiv. Sr. S. xii. 10. 1. 
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Sinc6, as was noted above, each gotra had its own 
&prisukta, and since in the praya/a-formul® some 
gotra* recognized Tanflnap&t, others Nar&saiiisa, 
u the second praydja-deity, then, if the partakers 
in the sacrifice should belong to ditterent gotra*, 
the appointed formulai would not be in harmony 
with one another.* To this more stringent atti¬ 
tude, however, was opposed the view that the 
divergence of the gotra* in sucli matters formed 
no obstacle to their joint performance of the sacri¬ 
ficial ceremony, inasmuch as the more important 
factor was community of rite,* and the minority 
must accommodate themselves to the majority; 
or else the participators simply follow the kalpa 
(‘rule’) of the gfikapati (‘householder’).* 

The gradual increase in the number of families 
laying claim to a common ancestor, and the un¬ 
certainty as to membership in a gotra, led with 
increasing frequency, as the present w’riter thinks, 
to a disregard of the condition that all particijiators 
in an is(i (‘sacrifice’) should belong to the same 
gotra. ^ 

The hypotheslH that in an earlier a^e fiach qotra performed 
the rellgiuiie rites by itself finds support in a passape of the 
Maitrayaxil Sarhhitd^ which refers to the prej)araLion« for a 
sacrificial assembly, and says explicitlv that tlmso takintj part 
In the ceremony proceed by gotras : *^“Thoti art a cover for 
every one "—with these words he sets up the roof; for they 
proceed pofra by gotra.' Clear indications of the existence of 
a iocrmn gentilicium may be discerned also in the fact that, in 
the agni^f{ntna,^ the sajnapivrata^'i, amdtgas or ifl(itis{' relatives’) 
of the person offorinR; are invited to take pari/—his wife, sons, 
(Crandsons, and brothers : the Adhvaryu is grasped by the sacri- 
ficer, the latter by his wife, she by his sons, they by his grundsons, 
and these, finally, by the jflatis.i 
As regards the irdddha, the funeral rite performed in honour 
of the dead, likewise. It seems natural to suppose that joint- 
membership in a gotra —that of the dead—was a ne(;eBsary 
condition of participation. The fiaudhdyana Gi-i/ipa Sutra,** 
in opposition to the Dharmaidatra, grants the possibility that 
the Brahmans to be invited to the iraddha might lie connected 
l)y blood, gotra, learning, and virtuous condm^t, and we may 
perhaps recogniae here the older phase of the ritual. 

In course of time there seems to have been evolved 
the regulation—given both in the Grihi/n.*ulras^ 
and in the Dharma.Gistras —that the Brahmans to 
be invited should not be connected either hy blood, 
or hy gotra, or by mantras. It is nevertheless quite 
certain that the gotra was a far from unimportant 
factor in the h-ddclha. 

In the aknddi^iairdddha, the funeral rite performed on behalf 
of a single individual, according to the Ardddhavidhi a food- 
ball (piptja) was offered to the departer), and his personal and 
gotra names were uttered along with the words, ‘This food for 
thee!' According to the yi^nu-J’ura^a, the food offered by 
the proper persons to forefathers, with utterance of their names 
and gotra, became a meal for the TnanM.!! Similarly, in the 
miaAraAarma?! (‘libation of water') for the deceased, a handful 
of water was poured out, and hie personal and gotra names were 
pronounced : e.g. ‘ Devadatta, of the Katiyapa gotra, this is thy 

water.’12 

But the diversity of gotra in relation to ritual 
had not so profound an influence upon practical 
life as had the rules prohibiting marriage between 
members of the same gotra, or intermarriage be¬ 
tween certain groups of gotra*. These singular 
and rigorous ordinances likewise seem to have been 
a growth of later times. In the Rigveda we find 
no prohibition of marriage between relatives. On 
the contrary, it would seem rather, as, *.g., from 
^atapatha, Brahmana, i. 8. 3, 6, that marriages be¬ 
tween members of the same family were of common 
occurrence in the ancient period. The union of men 
and women descended from the same ancestor, and 

I Devasvamin on iiv. S. (Chentsal Rao, p. 26). 

* Jiv. ^r.S. xii. 10. 2. 

* Safikh. Sr. S. xiii. 14. 6 ; Ldtydyana ^r. S. vi. 4. 16; cf. 
Weber, op. cit. p. 93 f. 

* For the opposite view, see Weber, op. cit. p. 94. 
e iii. 8. 9. 

* A sacrificial rite extending over several days in spring. 

^ Of. Hillebrandt, op. eit. p. 128. 

* W. Oaland, Altind. Ahtutnkult, Leyden, 1893, p. 20. 

9 UiravyakfMn, ii. 10. 2. 

10 A tharvaveda - Pariiiifta, xlir. 1. 14 (ed. Bolling and v. 
Kegclein, Leipzig, 1909, p. 280); cf. Oaland, op. eit. p. 101. 

II Cf. H. H. WUson, W<yrka, viiL (London, 1860) 196 f. 

12 Gargya Narayaga to Jio. Sr. S. iv. 4. 10. 
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of blood-relations in the third and fourth degrees, 
is represented as being a general practice.* But 
even by the time of the Gfdhyasutras we find that 
marriage outside one’s own gotra had come to pre¬ 
vail : Gohhila* expressly says that a pupil who has 
completed his study of the Veda should, with his 
teacher’s consent, take as a wife one who does not 
belong to his own gotra. Hiranyake.^in • likewise 
recommends marriage with one of another gotra ; 
and with this agrees the Mdruivagrihga-sutra,* 
which, however, expresses the regulation in diller- 
ent terms, requiring that the series of ancestors 
invoked in the sacrifices shall not be the same for 
both husband and wife. 

The prohibition of marriage within one’s own 
gotra had manifestly become the rule hy the time 
of the Dhartnasutras : thus, in the code of Manu 
we find that a maiden who is not related by blood 
on lier mother’s side, and does not belong to the 
same gotra on her father’s, is recommended to the 
twice-born as eligible for marriage and tlie com¬ 
munity of the household ceremonies Apastaroha* 
forbids a father to give his daughter to a man of 
the same gotra as himself, while Gautama and 
Vasi^tha permit marriage only between those who 
have not the same praoara.'^ 

Presumptive evidence to the eft'ect that marriages 
within the gotra were prohibited in the 3rd (ient, 
B.c. is found in the KauHllya, the author of wdiich, 
as we mav assume on the ground of Jacobi’s con¬ 
vincing elucidation, was the minister of Chaudra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty.* In 
that work the head of a house is charged to live by 
his calling, and to marry girls of his own caste, 
but of a different gotra.'* 

These requirements could not, of course, fail to 
affect the customs connected with marriage, and, 
inore particularly, with courtship. According to 
SdiifchCiyana Gfihya SiUra, i. 0. 4, tlie deputy- 
suitors when proposing marriage to a girl announced 
the names of bridegroom and bride—obviously 
in order to show that there was no legal ohstaele 
to the proposed union. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful whether the regu 
lations were strictly obeyed. It was at all events 
found necessary, even in tlieory, to grant exemp¬ 
tions : thus, certain gotra* had the right to inter 
marry with all other families. These gotras, a.s 
we have seen, Avere above all Jbhe so-called Kovala 
(or separate) Bliargavas and Augirasas, belonging 
to the gentes said to he descended f rom Bhrigu and 
Angiras. 

It was clearly no fortuitous or arbitrary oircunistance that 
Uie rip;ht of exogamy should be conceded to the descendants of 
Bhpsu and Ai'igiras in particular. The Bhargavas and Afigi- 
rasas, in virtue of their relation to the Atharvaveda, were 
more cloaely allied to the warrior than to the Brahman caste ; 
even according to the Hrahmanical tradition they belong, 
together with the Ka^yapus and the Vasi.-jthus, to the miila- 
gotragti, the original and truly ancient gotras ; while the other 
gotras, as the Mahdhhdrata puts it, became great hy the merit 
ot their works.In Uus pas-sage we light once more upon the 
antagonism that prevailen between certain gotras —an antagon¬ 
ism which was in no sense confined to the matters of ritual 
already referred to, but made itself felt also in political life. 
That rivalry for political Bupremacy was the main factor in the 
conflicts between the Vasi^ithas and the Vii!iv,aniitra8 need hardly 
be doubted. The former were in possession of a secret doctrine, 
a brnhmaparn — the twenty-nine afornabhnga-xu&x'ims — and it 
was on this account that the Bharataa always chose their 
purohita from among the Vasiifipiiis.u 

The struggle for the influential and lucrative 
office of/itiru/tiia,** the all-powerful adviser of the 
1 Weber, p. 76 f. 2 iii. 1-4. 

» i. 19. 2. * i. 7. 8. 

ft Manu, iii. 6. For the divergent interpretationa of tb« oom- 
mentators, cf, Q. Buhler, SUP xxv. 76, note. 

8 ii. 11. 16. 

7 Oautama, iv,,l-6; Vosi^tha, viii. 1. 

8 II. Jacobi, ‘ lJt>er die Echtheit des Kautiliya/ SBA W, 1912. 

9 H. Jacobi, ‘ Knltur-, Bprach-, u. Literarhisl. aus d. Kautiliya, 
SBA W, 1911, p. 956. 

iffJUahdbh. xii. 298. 17 f. » Weber, p. 84. 

19 Tdxdtydmahdbrdhmapa, xii. 8.6; Pischel and Geldner, Ved. 
Studien, Hi. (Stuttgart, 1901) 6 ; of., on the purohita, R, Fick, 
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monarch and th* ruler of the national fortunes, 
HeeniH to have inteiiHified the mutual antaponisni 
nf the \Vliil(^ t he VuMi^thaR, h^ reason of 

their Unowledfjje uf the .<./oam/»/m7a-maxiinH, seemed 
to the liluiralas the most cli^^dhle candidates for the 
office, other (jotrns also imt.de the same claim on the 
CTOund of their di.stiiictive sc holarship, a.s, fi.7., the 
Atreyas^on account of their familiarity with the 
Itiqveda, the Kasyapa.H on account of their know- 
letlf^e of the Samavi'dn, and so on. 'Fo each gotrn 
pertained a particular deif y and a particular Veda.'^ 
It is obvious that tin! followers of the Alliarvamda, 
the iiiftcic! son;^fs of whicli are in very many cases 
desif^oicd to meet tlie needs of kini^s, had the best 
chances in the c.ompetition for the post of /*?frn/t/7u. 
As the was associated in the clt)si!st 

way with the warrior <;as(e,* the gotras Avhi(;h ad¬ 
hered to that work stood in the most intimate 
relations with the kin^. In the to the 

Athnrvavedn the c laim of ihv.m gotrns to the oflic-e 
iii jmrohita is vindicated in the most positive terms 
against the rivalry of tlm others : 

‘ Ijot the prince who would cionquor the whole world in a Junt 
ntannesr choose; as hhs teacher (t/imt^/mro/nfa) a Bharyava en¬ 
dowed with leiirniiiK and ^;ood (pialitieH.’ ‘ An adhi*rent of the 
Jiigueda ibahvf-ir.hn) surely destrovs his liiiiKdom ; un a<lhcrcnt 
of the yajurvcila {ailhvarjm) would hriiiK his sons to ruin ; an 
adherent of the Sdinanfda (chhandiKjn) would occasion loss ol 
fortune ; and tiierefore let the teai hcT (i.e. the king’s piiro/iila 
be an adherent of the Atharuavt-da {alharvana). Whosoever 
through ignorance or negligence fias an adherent of thci Hujveda 
as teacher suffers the loss of country, Hn])rc!n)a(;y, c;itv, and 
miniater—of this there is no doubt; or, if a king appoints an 
adherent of the Vajurveda to he )iis jmrohita, then, when iiis 
money and hi» proj)erty are gone, lie will he speedily killed hy 
force of arms. As little as a ^calsied man fmakes) iiis way, as 
little as a wingless bird [reachcsl the aither. Just as little does 
a king attain to power ami honour by having as his teacher an 
adherent of Die Sumnimia. If the temdicr he a I’nippalada,-* 
who knows the [Atharm\Vf’da, the kingdom will incr(;aHe in 
money and corn : of this tliere is no douf»l..’8 

If we may assume from the foregoing that the 
gotras tracing tlieir descient to Ilhrigu and Ahgiras 
were closely connected with the warrior caste, 
whether in virtue of their standing an purohitas or 
in virtue of blood-relationship, Ave have, on the 
other side, ji;ood reasons for sujcpoHing that the 
K^atriyas and, more particularly, the princely 
families of ancient India were regarded as hedong- 
ing to the mulagoirdni. 

In accordance with the lirfthrnanical theory, as 
already nol.ecl, tlio priest, when nerfonning a .sacri¬ 
fice offered hy a king, named eitiier the rdjarsi an¬ 
cestors of the king himself or the ancestors of his 
mrahita. If sometimes the arrogance of the priests 
ed them to regard their own ancestors as more 
worthy to be named than the king’s, yet the 
inference that some have drawn from thi.s, viz. 
that the gotra of the purohitn was transferred to 
the king whom he servcjcl, imi.st l»e rejected wdth- 
out qualilicration.® When the Ihiddha, a scion of the 
Sftkya family, called himself Gautama, it m’rb not 
heemuse among the Sakya.s the oflice of Xhfipurohita 
was vested in the (iautama sept, hut because the 
l^fikyas traced theirorigiii to Gautama, the descend- 
Die tociaU Gliederwng im nordostl. Indien, Kid, 1897, pp. 107- 
117. 

•The gotra of the Atrl« was held in sjTeoial honour; cf. 
Wehor, 89. 

3 This i.s sLill the case at the present day. In a modern list 
(Gotrdmb : A list of Ilrahman Gotras, Allahabad, 1894) we find 
the follttwing categoric.s attaclitni to eacii gotra : veda, upaveda, 
jiakhd, giitra, pravara, iikhd, pdda, dr vatu \ thus, the Bhara- 
dv4ja gotra hot) as its wda the yajurveda ; as its upaveda, the 
IfhanuToeda ; as its pravara, Ahgirasa, Barhaspatya, Bhara- 
dvSja ; as its deity, Hiva. 

3 (Jf. M. Winternitz, Gesch. der. ind. Litteratur, 1, (l>eipKig, 
liMlH) 128. 

* A member of one of the nine schools into which, according 
to the Chardfiaiyyuha (xlix. 4. 1), the adherent* of the Athar- 
vavrda wi-re sutsiivieled. 

» The /Vin’iHfo# of the Atharvaveda, ii. 2. 6 ; 4 . 8-6 ; 6. 1, ed. 
Bolling ami v. NegeUin, 1. (Leipzig. 1909) 49 f. ; cf. ZDMG Ixv. 
(1911) 840 f. 

• Cf. Weber, pp. 78, 79 ; Oldtmlwrg, linddha, Berlin, 1881, p. 
421 • DiaUtgust of gU Bxtddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids {Sacred 
Ronk$ of the Buddhutt, ii.), London, 1S99, p. 195 f. 


ant of Ahgiras, and because they prided themselves 
on Ixdonging to that mxdrtgotra, and in the fact 
that their family acted as custodians of the religious 
traditions connected with the name of Gautama. 
Kot only the Buddha him.self, hut also his father, 
and even his cousin Ananda, were addressed as 
Gotama ; while Mahapajapati and her sister Mfiya, 
both fa!longing to the Sakya family {hda), bore 
the name (iotami.’ That it was customary, in ad¬ 
dressing the^individuals in question, to use, not the 
kuld name (Sakya), hut the gotra name (Gautama),’^ 
shows how higli a value was set—preci.sely in the 
ranks of the Khattiya (Kmtriya.)—\\\\on member¬ 
ship in one of the an(!ient gotras. Ibis finds ex- 
u'ession also in a verse wliicli frequently recurs in 
hiddhist Suit as : ‘ The Kliattiya is regarded as 
best among peo])le wdio set a value on gotta.'* 

For an adherent of Buddha’s teatdiing, who 
ehoose.s to renounce the world, the i)rivilege of be¬ 
longing to a gotra, signihe.s, of course, as little as 
caste. When the Brahman Sundarika of the 
Bharadvaja gotra asked of the Ble.s.sed one a 
question regarding his gotra,* the latter replied ; 

‘ 1 am not a Brahman, or the 80 n of a king, or a VeB.sa (8kr. 
Vai^ya); having taken as [my] ,qolra [that] of common people, 
1 wander about in the world,’without posseasioiiB, nieditatiii>;. 
Clad in a Hafighdti, I wander about houselnsH, with my hair 
shorn, trati(|uil. not consorting with men in this world. Inop¬ 
portunely, () Brahman, dost tliou make imiuiry of me regard¬ 
ing tny gotra.’ 

Still, the disparagement thus cast upon the gotta 
d<H!s not in the least alter the fact that the followers 
of Buddha were for the most part of eminent line¬ 
age, springing from princely, Brfthmanical, and 
other <li.stingui.shed families, and that accordingly 
such gotra names as Ojiarnafiha, Kanhayana, Mo- 
gallana, Kassapa, Knmlarayana, Kondanfia, Vtiset- 
tha, V'essayana, Bharadvaja, and Vachchhayana 
occur ill the Pali Canon with 8 j)ecial frequency.'’ 

That the gotras were in no sense a purely ftrah- 
tnanical institution is borne out, further, hy the 
sacred writings of thedains. Mahavlra, the founder 
of this sect, and, like Ihiddlia, a member of the 
Ksntriya caste—the feudal aristocraciy *—belonged 
to the KaAyapa gotra. ; and, of course, Siddhilrtha 
his father, ?>uparsva his paternal uncle, Nandivar- 
(Iharia his eldest brother, and Smlarsana his eldest 
sister were all likewise KaAyapas. On the other 
hand, Tri^ala, the mother of Mahiivira, was of the 
Vasistliage^m, Ya.soda his wife a Kanndinya, while 
his daughter, who, while still unmarried, was, of 
cour.se, a K/i.'^yapa, passed hy marriage inbi her 
Imshand’s gotra, and her daughter, the grandchild 
of Mahavlra, was of the Kau^ika ,<7cifm.’ Thus tlie 
traditions of the Jains likewi.se lead us to inf(!r 
that the Ksatriya families set as higli a value upon 
gotra as did the Brfthmans, and that they observed 
the injunclion against marriage within the gotra ; 

1 III the Suttaxnbhafiga, Pachittiya ii. 2 (V’inaj/a Pifaha, ed. 
Oldenberg, iv. 6f.)thc (lotanm( 7 of<a(Pali; Skr. f/ofret) i* ranked 
among the higher, and others, aa, e.g., the Bharadvaja gotta, 
among the lower (cf. Olilenherg, ‘ Zur Oesch. des ind. Kasbon- 
wcHeuR,' in ZDMG li. (1897) 281 f.). The fact that the Suita- 
Nipata, lii. 1, line 423, gives Adii.hcha (-Skr. Aditya, the sun- 
god) ns the gotra name of Buddha prolmbly implies no more 
than the claim of a Divine origin for the Sakya family. 

2 On the use of the gotta (gotra) name instead ot the personal 
name, cf. the examples quoted by Rhvs Davids, op. cil. p. 195 f. 
Example* of the practice are found also In the Jdtakas; thus, 
in the Sarahha/figajdtaka (Jdt., ed. Fausboll, v. 125 ff.), Sara- 
bhanga the ascetic is addressed by his gotra name Koijdahha 
(=«Skr. Kaninjanya) ; and in the Alamfnmijataka(Jdt., ed. Kaus- 
hiill. V. 1,52 ff.), Isisii’iga ( = Skr. Risya^iriuga) by his gotra name 
Kassapa (Skr. Kaiiyapa). In Sanskrit poetry it is a favourite 
rhetorical device to let the husband or lover make the miauke 
of addrcHsing hi* wife or sweetheart by the name of some other 
miatreaa; cf. Kumdrasarhbhava, iv. 8. Similarly, Raghuvartitia, 
xix. 24; Vdaavadattd, tr. Gray, New York, 1913, p. 06. Tkeao 
passage* likewine seem to the present writer to imply that U 
was the custom to address a person hy his gotra name. 

* Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 421 ; cf. R. Kick, op. cit. p. 68. 

* Sutta-Nipdta, iii. 4, ed. P'ausbdll, pt I p. 80. 

» Rhys Davids, op. oit. p. 193. 

* Of. Jaina StUrat, tr. H. Jacobi, pt. 1. (S/iK xxll. (1884J) p. 
xiif. 
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for the family of Mahavira was connected neither 
by gotra nor by pravara with the two families with 
which, as just indicated, they intermarried. 

In the list of the Sthaviras.i the earliest adherents of Mah4' 
vira, we find, of gotrax known to us from the Brahnianical 
literature, the followinjf; Ajfnivesiyayana, K^Ayapa, Katyayana, 
Vatsa, Tuij^rikayana, Ma},hara, 1‘rachina, Gautama, Ailapatya, 
Vasistha, VyaKlirapatya, KaiiAika, lUkj-i^ta, Bharadvaja, Kup- 
dalaj Hirita, Kauisa, and Siivrata. Now it is certainly worthy of 
note that a lar^e nnndier of the gotrag enumerated in this list, 
and in the list from the Pali Canon ^iven above, belong by origin 
to the Afigirasas, or else, e.g., the Vatsos, trace their descent to 
Bhfigu: while others, such as the Vasebthas (Vasi^thas) and 
Koudahiias (Kaiii.ifliuyns), claim to be descendants of Vasi^jtha, 
or —as the Kassapaa (Kai^yapaa), Opamahhas (Aupamaiiyas), 
Mogalianas (MaudgalyiuiaH)—of Kiisyapa, so that the great 
majority of the got.ra« in question fall within the group of 
mmagotrdni. The Kamiikiui alone trace their descent to Vi^va- 
mitra, while descendants of Atri or Agastya, so far as the 
present writer has observed, are never mentioned among the 
followers of Buddha or Mahavira, either in the Pali Canon or in 
the Jain literature. 

In the inscrijitions of the stupa of Bharhut, the donors of the 
various gateways and pillars are mentioned by name, and in 
their names we find tlie same linguistic elements as api'car In 
theliiames given by the Pali Canon, i.e. names of pUices, persons, 
and gotras, as also metronymios— the latter, again, being eom- 
pounds of a gotra name with the word putra {‘ son Tliey are 

mainly names of kings, and the annexed inetronyiuic serves, hy 
means of the motlicr's gotra name, to distinguish a j)artic<ilar 
king from other sons of his father.^ Tlie gotra names occurring 
in such metronymios are names like Oargya, Kautsa, and Vatsa, 
and thus the gotras here concerned are those found, as we saw 
above, if not exclusively, yet with unusual frequency, In the 
ranks of the Ksatriyas. 

In addition to the Kpatrivas, however, isolated members of 
the third caste—wealthy Bmldhistic laymen—are also mentioned 
in the inscriptions os donors. But in these cases the gotra 
name is not added. Nevertlieless, the present writer is inclined 
to think tliat even here the theory according to which, as we 
have seen, both gotra and pravara had a recognized place in 
the Vaii^ya as in the higher castes corresponds with tlie actual 
facta. VVe must certainly not att ach too nuudi importance to tlie 
CAse of the potter wit li the gotta name Bhaggava inentioncd in the 
Kumhhaknra-Jdtaka hut it is to he noted that tlie Ktimhars, 
the modern potter caste of Bengal, Itchar, an<l Orissa, have 
gotras with such Brahnianical names as Kaiinditiya, K.ii5.va|)a, 
etc. ;* and, further, whtm we read in the Siitia-jMpdta- (ii. 7. 
8‘2) not only of the khattipa the Urafunabandliu, but also 
of others, as being jirofecLed by their gotra, we seem to he 
forced to the conclusion that these gotta-rakkhitd were eminent 
middle*cla88 families.'? 

3. Gotra in India at the present day.—Ju.st as 
the systefii of caste, in its riuiin features (endo^^aniy 
and hereditary calling), survives unchangetl to the 
present day, ho tlie stale of things in relation to 
gotra is, among the Brahmans at least, the same 
to-day a.M it w as in ancient times. The Brahnianical 
qotrnsav^, still eponymous sections named after the 
Vedic. risis, and each section is exogamous. Among 
the Brahmans, as in the inferior castes, hlood- 
relationshij) is t raced in the male line, and carefully 
constructed tables of the degrees of relationship 
liave been prepared for the purpo.se of guarding 
against prohibited unions," while evidence is adduced 
at marriage to show' that bride and bridegroom are 
not relatisl within the forbidden degrees. It is ob¬ 
vious that the observance of the rel igious ceremonies 
in which the Brahman was required to pronounce 
the names of his aneestors mnsi have tended to keep 
the gotra system essentially unchanged ; as every 
Braliinau repeats his pravara three times a day —at 
morning, noon, and evening prayer—the fact of liis 
belonging to a certain gotra is constantly kept be¬ 
fore him. How far tlie prohibitions of marriage 
which are ba.sed upon gotra and pravara are still 
observed among tlie Brahmans would scorn, bow- 

i Ib. p. 28« ff. 

3 Cf. lihyH Davids, op. cit. p. 103 f. 

* A. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bkarkvt, London, 1879, p. 
128ff.; cf. J. F. Fleet, The Dynasties of the Kanarese Districtji of 
the Bombay Presidency, Bombay, 1882, ji. 6 note 2, p. 1). 

« ‘The usage of calling sons after their mothers was caused 
not by polyandry, hut by the prevalence of polygamy, and it 
BurvivcH among the Rajjmts to the present day ’ (Buhlet, In a 
letter quoted by Cunningham, op. cit. 129). 

^Jdt., ed. Fausboll, ili. 382. 

6 Cf. Frazer, 'J'otemism and Exogamy, ii. 316 f. 

7 On the gahapati, c:f. R. Fick, op. cit. p. 164. 

• W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London, 1907, p. 207 ; 
J. JoUy, Recht u. Sitte, p. 63. 


ever, to be largely a matter of local distinctions.* 
P. Chentaal Bao, in the work already cited,‘‘‘ writes 
on this point as follows : 

‘ No case has as yet come before the courts in which the ques¬ 
tion of the validity of a marriage between Brahmans belonging 
to the same Pravara or Gotra is involved ; but when a case of the 
kind does come before them, as no doubt it will sooner or later, 
they will have to consider whether hy a too rigid enforcement 
of an ancient rule w hich has lost, by cliange of circumstances, 
much of its meaning, they w ill not he throwing obstacles in the 
wav of the progress of the community.’ 

So far as the India of to-day is under the inlluence 
of Hinduism and dominatiul by Brahman culture, 
so far likewise has the gotra system gained a foot 
ing, even in the non-Bruljinan ea.ste 8 . The llajputs, 
who claim to he the legitimate sucees.sors of the 
Aryan Ksatriyas, are divided into a great many 
clans or tribes, each tracing its origin to some an¬ 
cestor of renown ; many of them even boast of n 
Divine origin, as, e.g., the Siiiyavaiii.Ai, who trace 
their deseent to the sun, and the Sonivaiii.si, wlio 
similarly claim to be the ollspring of the moon.-' 
The Itajpnts, taken as a whole, t.e. a caste, many 
only witliin their own ranks ; no Kajj)ut may marry 
a woman wdio is not of the Kaji)ut clas.s. In tin* 
several clans, hoAvevor, the system of exogamy is so 
constituted that the males must find tlunr wives in 
elans other than their owm. Tlius a man of the 
Rathore clan must not marry a w oman of even the 
most distantly related families hearing the Rathore 
name; and, should he defy this ordinance, the 
children of the marriage are not accounted pure 
Rat bores.* 

'Phe dats, who likewdso consider themselves to he 
de-scendants of the Ksatriyas, ami in many respects 
.stand on an equality with the Rajjmts, are as a tribe 
strictly endoganious, hut they resemble the Raiputs 
al.Ho in being divided into gcvfcs or gots, and these, 
again, are exogamous. The Deswal, Man, Dalai, 

1 Siwal geiites of the Jats are of commim descent, 
and must not intermarry ; and the Jibe liohl.s good of 
the Miial, Sual, and Rfdaval genteitui the Rnjjmts.® 

The question whether tin; totemism that is .so 
characteristic of the lower Indian gots prevails alw) 
among the superior races of the I’anjal), i.e. whether 
the latter also observe certain talms regarding 
)lants, animals, or other ohj(!cts revenal hy them, 
Is dillicnlt to answer with ahst)lute certainty. In 
reference to this point H. A. Rose writes as follow-s : 

• A few instaiiocB have apparently mirviverl auioiig the Aronis, 
and there are possibly stray cases aiiiong the Jats of the south- 
eastern plains, the Gujars, Rajputs, auo other castes, even the 
Kliatris, hut the evidence is not conclusive, for little hut the 
names remain, the instances of respect paid to the totem Itscit 
being few and uncertain.'* 

Much more distinct traces of totemism are met 
with among the highly organized Vaisya ca.stes, as, 
e.g., the Komatis, tlie great trading caste of Mysore. 
If an individual of thi.s caste wi.shes to eat a fruit 
wdiich is tabu for him, he may do so only on con- 
diti'in that he performs every year in Day A. (7. r.) 
the funeral ceremonies for his totemi.stic ancestor.’ 
The more highly developed—the more comj>letely 
Hinduiz.ed—a caste is,“ the more do its gotras re 
senihle the eponytn gotras of the Brahmans, and 
we may venture to believe that tlie re.semhlance is 
due not so mueli to an actual community of descent 

l‘A Sakaldiiii Brahman, e.g., of SouLh Behar, may marry 
uGiin his Golru.' ‘A marriage may take place among the Hars- 
rarts of the Panjah witliin the Gotra’ (.logi tnira Nath Bhat- 
tacharya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Calcutta, 1896, pp. 48, 66). 

2 Preface, 

sjogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. cit. 136; cf. A. C. Lyall, 
‘The Rajput States of India,' in Asiatic Studies, London, 1882, 
p. ‘200: ‘ Itdoes not follow because a tribe claims its descent from 
a god that the divine founder is a personage entirely mythical, 
lie is quite as likely to he a real hero deified.’ 

4 A. C. Lyall. op. cit. p. 219. Frazer, op, cit. p. 288. 

« Cl, 1901, xvii.; Punjab, its Feudatories, and the. North-WeM 
Frontier Province, pt. i., Simla, 1902, p. 332 ; cf. Frazer, op. cit. 
p. 2s:t. 

7 Frazer, op. cit. p. 241. 

8 As, e.g., the Baniyas of North India, amongst whom the 
Agarwals claim to he the true representatives of the Aryan 
Vai6yaH(cf. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 206). 
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aa to the desire of complying with the rules forinu 
lated by the tiieory. 

Among the lower Hindu castes and the indi 
genoua hill-tribes, and especially among the Dra- 
vidian peonies of S. India, we find almost universally 
a system of subdivision into small exogainoua groups 
—in part also known as gots {=gotrtu) —aliin to 
that of the lirahrnanical gotras.^ They resemble 
the Brahmanicul clans in recognizing descent in the 
male line, so that children belong to the father’s 
gotra, not the mother’s, while a woman passes by 
marriage into the gtns of her liusband, and persons 
of the sanie gotra cannot marry one another. These 

f 'Toups are distinguished from the goiras of the 
ligher (tastes, however, by their undisguised ad¬ 
herence to totemism. Each of the exogamous clans 
bears the name of an animal, tree, plant, or some 
other natural or artificial object, and the members 
of the clan are not allowed to eat, to cultivate, to 
burn, to carry, or in any other way to make use of 
that particular object. 'J'hus—to give a few 8j>eci- 
ally cliaracteristic examples—all the Bhils venerate 
totems, and avoid injuring or using them, and, when 
they pass their totem, they make a ceremonious 
bow, while the women veil their faces. Of the Bhils, 
the Ava clan takes its name from its totem, the 
moth, and its members do not injure moths. 
Among the (Jolla.s, a large sheidierd caste of the 
Telugu pe«)nle, the members of tlie called Ka- 

ghindalafi'icws religiosa) are prohibited from using 
the leaves of the sacred fig-tree as jilates for their 
food. Of the exogamous gotras of the Kurabas— 
a caste of [)easant8, shepherds, weavers, and masons 
—who are said to be of toternistic origin, and retain 
their toternistic character to the present day, the 
Arisftna gutra is of peculiar interest. The name 
‘Arisana’ means ‘saffron’ (turmeric), which was 
originally tabu to them ; but, as this led to much 
inconvenience, they substituted the korra grain for 
saffron, though still retaining the original name of 
their gotra.^ 

4. Origin of the gotras.—The sociological sense 
of the term gotra ha.s been derived from the Vedic 
usage (‘cow-stall’) as ft)llow8. In ancient times the 
Indian family, even when—in consequence of its 
minierical increase—its property had been greatly 
subdivided, would still continue to use and occupy 
jointly tlie land re.served for grazing cattle; and 
we iiiuy therefore conclude, it is said, that the 
Br&hnianical gotra w as in its origin simply a com¬ 
munity of this kind, i,e. a family whose members 
enjoyed joint-rights in a particular pasturage.* 
But this liyj»o( Iiesis does not in any degree account 
for the most charactcri.stic features of the gotra, 
which, in fact, can be exj)lained only by comparison 
with the gots of the aboriginal tribes of India. 

In view of the remarkable correspondence which, 
notwithstanding fumlanicntal differences, exists 
between the eponyinou.s Brahmanical gotras and 
the totemistier gots of the inferior castes, the 
question naturally arises whether, as is the ca.se 
with caste,^ tlie structure of the gotra system, too, 
is in some degree the result of an inner connexion, 
a process of reciprocal inllnence, between the 
higher and the lower races. It is certain, for one 
thing, that the Brahmanical theory—the desire on 
the part of the lower races to observe its regula¬ 
tions, and in this way to inve.st a narticular caste 
with a higher dignity—has tended to assimilate 
the aots of the lower castes and the native tribes 
to the Brahmanical gotras. But, conversely, the 
latter seem to have acquired their peculiar char¬ 
acter only by contact with the Dravidian tribes ; 
for, as the practice of exogamy is the common 
1 Th» corrpBpondiiitr term in Telugfu it intiperu ; of. Frazer, 
op, eit. p. 230. 

* Frazer, op. oil. p. 24. 

* O. Sarkar, Hindu IjUW^, p. 60 
• K. Pick, op. cit. p. 216. 


feature of all gotras, whether of the higher or of 
the lower castes, and as it finds no mention in the 
Veda,‘ it must have come to prevail only after 
centuries of development, and po.ssibly as a result 
of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian tribes. 
Now', exogamy is intimately related to totemism, 
and might gain ground even among the Brahmanical 
gotras all the more easily because toternistic ideas, 
whether inherited from remote ages or adopted 
from the aboriginal peoples, were not unknown 
among the Brahmans themselves. Among the 
names of peoples found in the Veda, a number are 
taken from animals and pljj,nts, as, «.</., tbe Matsya 
(fishes), the Aja (goats), Sigru (horse-radish), etc. 
Of the Brahmanical gotras, the Ka.sya})as, whose 
name signifies ‘ tortoise,’ trace their origin to a 
being closely connected, or even identified, with 
I’rajupati ; their tribal ancestor was Karma— 
anotlier word for ‘tortoise’—in who.se person 
JTajapati formed all created things. The legen¬ 
dary progenitor of the Sagarid gens. King Iksvaku, 
whose name means ‘ gourd,’ * and seems to point to 
a tabu relating to this fruit, is a descendant of 
Kasyapa. The gotra of the Kaundinyas, which 
traces its descent from Vasi^jtLha, and to which 
belonged, as we saw above, the wife of Mahftvira, 
the founder of the Jain sect, takes its name, as 
does the gotra of the Kapis, from the ape ; and in 
the j)as8age of the KaccJuijtaJntnka^ where it is 
said to the tortoise which had fastened uj»on the 
genital parts of an ape, ‘ Tortoise.s are Kitsyapas, 
apes are Kaundinyas; Kfuiyajia, let go the Ivaun- 
dinya, thou hast ejected copulation,’ we have an 
allusion — in terms of the beast-fable — to the 
matrimonial relations subsisting between tbe two 
huiiian families.* If, then, as seenns probable frotii 
the foregoing, toternistic idea.s were not unknown 
among tbe ancient Indian gotras, it becomes (juite 
intelligible that ancestor-worshij) and exogamy, as 
found among the le8.s civilized aborigines, siiould 
have come to prevail in these gotras as well. For, 
while the dissemination and pervasive influence of 
Brahmanical culture in the ccmtjuered country is a 
fact beyond disjmte, we must nevertheless not 
forget that, on the other hand, the primitive 
UHage.s and ideas of the native races did not fail to 
operate profoundly upon the culture and develop¬ 
ment of the conquerors them.selves. 

l.iTKRATURH.—F. Max Miillcr, IJist. of Ancient Sanitkrit 
Literature"^, London, ISdO, pj). 378-;j88 ; A. Weber, ‘ CollecUvnca 
liber die KasteriverhiilLnisae in den nrahraai^a u. Sutra,' in 
ludiKche Sludien, x. (Leijizig, 18li8) 1 100; A. Ludwig, Der 
Hujoeda, iuH Deutsche ubemetzt, iii. (‘ Die MantralitLeratur u. d is 
ttlte Iiulicii'), Prague, IS’78 ; J. jolly, Rccht u.SUle, StruwOui u:, 
{<; IA P ii. 8); P. Chentsal Rao, (idtrapraoaranibandfuila- 
datnixiin; The Principles nf prarara and Gotra'^, Myaoie, 
I'.JOO (Gan. Orient. Inhr. Ser. lUhlinrhcca Snnjtkrita, no. 26) ; 
G. Sarkar, Hindu Law'^, Cttli’uila, 10(13 ; J. G. Frazer, Totem- 
ism and Exogamy, ii. (London, 11110) 218-335, ‘ Toteini.sni in 

’ H. Kick. 

GOVERNMENT. —In the treatment of this 
subject, attention has usually been directed to 
three main problems: (1) What is the origin of 
government ? (2) In whose hands may the author¬ 
ity be vested, and in what way may its machinery 
be best exercised 7 Or, more shortly. What are 
the forms of government, and which is the best 7 
( 3 ) What is the sphere of government, or when is 
State interference ju.slifiaWe? The last of these 
is a (juestion comparatively new in the history of 
political discussion. 

I. The origin of government.—Since, in the 
light of motiern historical criticism, men like 
Lycurgus, Solon, and Numa Pompilius apjiear, not 
as the inventors of new law's, hut rather a.s the 
> The paBsage of the Slatapatha Brdhmaryf already oited, in 
fact, directly Implies the practice of uiarriage between blood- 

rhitiuim. 

‘■J Uf. Bohtlingk-Roth, t.v. ‘Ik^vlku.' 

I *Jdt., ed. Fausboli, ii. S60. 

' * Cf. Oldeoberg, Helig. d. Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 86. 
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reformers and codifiers of laws and customs already 
existing, we may set aside as legendary the accounts 
which the celebrated States of antiquity have given 
of their constitutions (wherein they ascribe these to 
the work of a single individual); and we find that 
three main theories, not very rigidly separated 
from one another, have been suggested of the 
foundation of sovereignty and the origin of govern¬ 
ment, or, in more general terms, the establishment 
of civil society. Of these, the first (o) traces 
government to the Deity. Of a State created by 
God and under His direct supervision this theory 
obviously affords a complete explanation, but it 
also applies to States which were only in an in¬ 
direct sense thought of as founded by the gods and 

overned by them. Another form of this theory 

ases temporal sovereignty on a Divine right. 
The second main theory (6) founds government 
and sovereignty on the consent of the people 
expressed in an unwritten contract betw’een them 
and their chosen sovereign, wherein they have 
reserved to themselves the right of resLstance 
should he abuse the authority they have entrusted 
to him. According to the third and more modern 
view, (c) g(jvernment is based upon expediency, 
and may be traced through difi'erent stages of 
develoimient. 

(a) The typically theocratic State (the word 
‘ theocracy’ first ajipears in Jos. c. Apion, ii. 17) is 
that of the Jews, which in the narrowest sense was 
the work of Cxod’s hand, and, by the conditions of 
its existence, was wholly sacred and inviolate. 
Founded by Jab web and directly governed by 
Him, its kings were no more than His servants, 
who, being guided by His proi)hets, enjoyed no 

ersonal right of initiative. In this attitude, 

owever, to their Creator, and in respect of the 
covenant which they had made wdth Him, the 
Hebrew people stand practically alone in history,^ 
so that theirs may be looked upon as a State of a 
unique kind. With the Greeks and Romans it 
was different. There seems to have been a tend¬ 
ency to ascribe a supernatural descent to kings in 
Henas, while in Rome they were usually chosen 
by popular election ; but the people of both 
races, while believing in a Divine guidance, and 
seeking habitually by various rites and sacrifices 
to know the will of the gods and to propitiate their 
favour, yet looked upon this government as indirect 
and the State as a human institution, which men 
had great power to make or to mar. It cannot be 
said to have been otherwise regarded in the Middle 
Ages, although the tendency of mediseyal opinion 
was to trace all power to God. For this was done 
in a spirit of piety, with no suggestion of a political 
theory : Church and State were hold to be separate 
as Christ had separated them. After the Reforma¬ 
tion it became common to read into certain lines 
of the NT a glorification of temporal sovereignty 
(IP 2^*). St. Paul required that every soul should 
be subject to the higher powers, for these are 
ordained, he said, of God (Ro 13^). Forgetting 
that the Apostle referred to Nero, an Emperor of 
Rome who owed his election to a section of the 
people, forgetting, too, the words of Christ Him¬ 
self (Mt 22^^, the theologians of the time based 
upon this and similar passages, w'hich exhorted the 
converted to good citizenship, a doctrine that kings 
and rulers were the anointed representatives of God, 
divinely appointed and responsible to none. See 
art. Divine Right. 

(b) Political absolutism, in the form in which it 
brought sorrow and misfortune to the Stuart kings, 
was defended as a philosophical theory by Hobbes, 

^ This •tetement ii not «ub«t»nti*lly affected by the analogies 
between the religious conceptions of the Hebrews and their 
BemlCic neighbours which are pointed out by W. B. Smith 
[PropK«($ nf Itrael, London, 1882, p. flf.). 


who incorporates with these principles the cele¬ 
brated doctrine that civil society owes its exist¬ 
ence to a contract. The social compact theory was 
supported later by Locke and Rousseau, their 
version of the theory differing in some minor points 
from that expounded by Hobbes. The latter held 
that the covenant to form a society was between 
man and man, and not between the people and the 
sovereign they chose to govern them. This left 
the way open for the assertion of a Divine right in 
the king, which necessarily implies passive obedi¬ 
ence in the people. But absolutism like this, said 
Locke, is no form of civil government at all (On 
Government, ii. § 90). ‘ No man in civil society 

can be exempted from the laws of it ’ (§ 94). The 
original contract was between sovereign and people, 
the latter giving up their natural liberty and sub¬ 
mitting themselves to a chosen ruler, wno, on his 
side, agreed to rule justly, and in accordance with 
fixed laws publicly established ; only so long os he 
did his part were the subjects bound to give 
obedience and loyalty (§ 131). Finally, in the 
people there lay a supreme ultimate power to alter 
the legislature.' The principle of the contract is 
sometimes put in another way, as hy Locke (§ 97), 
and in the general tenor of the Contrat social ; 
every man on joining a society tacitly promises to 
submit to the determination of the majority—the 
only condition on which the original contract can 
have any meaning. Hooker puts it thus : 

‘ Men knew that . . . strifea and troubles would be endless, 
except they gave their common consent all to be ordered by 
Bomc whom they should agree upon ; without which consent 
there were no rcasoti that one nmn nbould take upou him to be 
lord or judge over another ’ (Eccles. J'vl. i. x. U). 

The contract theory, in the form in which it 
asserts the sovereignty of the people, dominated 
political thought during the 18th cent., and has in 
its time furnished argument and backbone for 
several successful revolutions. No one would now 
attempt to claim for this contract any historical 
justification whatsoever. The compact is not a 
fact, but an idea of reason—one of those ideas 
which we read into things to explain them (Kant, 
Werke, ed. Rosenkranz, Leipzig, 183S-42, ix. 160). 
No State of whose history we bave record is known 
to have been founded in any such manner ; and the 
further brek we go the less the consent of the 
people would seem to have been sought and their 
wislies regarded in questions of a political nature. 
Consent has, of cour.se, rightly been called one of 
the most sacred foundations of government. Physi¬ 
cal superiority being usually on the side of the 
numerical majority, the many are controlled by 
the few, only because public opinion supports the 
rulers. Without the consent of the people no 
government can stand ; by force alone no society 
can be held together. ‘ The stronger is never 
strong enough to be always master, if he does not 
transform his force into right and obedience into 
duty’ (Rousseau, Contrat social, I. iii.). In this 
sense society really does depend upon a contract of 
a kind. 

(c) While neither the theory of Divine right nor 
the theory of contract afibrds in itself any satis¬ 
factory explanation of the origin of government, 
the second is built upon what seem to be facta 
concerning the beginning of society. On these 
facts is based aJso the third theory, which founds 
government on expediency. Whether we follow 
Aristotle in thinking that man is by nature a 
social being, or bold with Hobbes that nis disposi¬ 
tion is enti-social, whether we suppose that the 
state of nature was one of peace (as Rousseau 
asserts) or a war of all against all, in the fact oi 
the establishment of society there seems to be 
sufficient proof that this state of nature was one 

1 On the question of • so-oalled li^ht or s oionl duty of 
resistance, see KivoLtmon. 
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not satisfyin^^ to primitive man. Where tliere is 
perfect freedom, all are equal and aubjeut to 
nolMxly ; one man is kirij^ ats much as another 
(Locke, ii, § 123). But the individual stands alone 
against the world ; his prnijm ty and ])erson can be 
ill defended, riiu.s, as Locke says, ‘government 
is hardly to be avoided amongst men that live 
together’ (§ 1013 ) ; it ari.ses, since no human being 
is self-sudicing, ‘out of the needs of mankind’ 
(Plato, lirp. ii. :kJ0). 

We find man, flicn, being drawn into union with 
his fellows either through love of his kind or 
throu^^dj love of himscdf. Outside of society cer¬ 
tain instincts of man’s nature, good and bad, 
remain unsatisfied, and only within it can his 
variou.s powers be developed and his love of appro¬ 
bation, his desire to excel, be gratified. Historical 
inquiry lias made it clear that no j>roof can be 
brought forward of any contract having been drawn 
up at this time ; on the other harnl, its results 
throw some light on the beginning of government. 
The statement is found in Aristotle that primitive 
society shows us nothing but kings and nionarehies, 
and that for this reas(jn all nations represent the 
polity of their gods as monarchical (iW. I. ii.). He 
tells us, too, that at an earlier period still, before 
the State was established, ])atriarchal government 
was universal, and that tins institution was g(;ner- 
ally the result of military necessity. The first of 
the needs of i)rimitive man is the means to defend 
himself against attack. Thus, we may conclude 
that the father of a family or head of a tribe was 
at first chosen b^y his kinsmen as a leader in batth* 
against other tribes. In times of j)eace he was its 
judge, and at all times ho acted as priest to dis¬ 
charge the religious duties of his tribe. I’eople 
grew accustomed to this exercise of authority, and 
the ollice was made perpetual. The leader was 
now called king. 

The course of thisdevelojunent lias been observed 
in many savage tribes. A ri.stotle saw it even among 
his own race : 

‘ at tuoudaemori are merely military coininanderB in 

cxpeditioriH beyond tlie frontieio, and enjoy also as tiieir )>re- 
rojftttive the superimendence of reli^oous ol>8ervaiice8. This 
form of kinj^sliij) iimy be desorilicd as nothing more than 
an absolute and porj)ct/iial generalship ’ (/W. ill. xiv.). 

It w'Hs not kingslii|» at all according to medineval 
ideas, for it conveytul the power of life and death 
only in the field. Hut, in this incomplete sove¬ 
reignty of the Lacedamioniau State, and in the 
organization of other polities lower in the scale of 
civilizat ion, we have historical jiroof that govern¬ 
ment, in tlio case of these States or tribes, was 
indeed a question of pure expediency, arising out 
of man’s first noee.ssity—that of defending him.scif 
against attack. It needs the exercise of no great 
credulity to conclude that, in tlie ca-se of States of 
whose early existence we have no record, govern¬ 
ment has been evolved in a similar manner. 

2. The form of government, or the manner in 
which the sovereign powers of the nation are 
vested and exercised. — On the question of the 
various forms of jiolity there has been compara¬ 
tively little ditl'erence of ojiinion since the time of 
Plato and Aristotle. The latter {Pol. in. vii.) 
makes the following classification, based upon the 
discussions of his predecessor. There are, he says, 
three pure or normal forms of government— king¬ 
ship, aristocracy, and polity (or, to adopt Sidg- 
wick’s tr. of the term TroXtrefa, constitutional 
government) —all of which liave regard to the 
good of tlie community, and use the sovereign 
power for that end. 'ro these corre.spond three 
perverted forms, or corruptions of normal polities, 
viz. tyranny, oligarchy, and democracy, in which 
tiie jH)wer of the State is used in the private inter- 
efit of the rulers. Thus, in oligarchy, the rich, 
usually a wealthy minority, rule in their own 


interest; in democracy tliis is done by the poor 
(viii.). In like manner, a tyrant uses his power 
only for his own end.s. The government of a State 
is called a monarchy, an oligarchy, or a democracy, 
according as the supreme authority is vested in one 
person, in a few persons, or in many (vii.). 

A government, however, is not always consist¬ 
ently in Sfiirit what it is in name. Frederick the 
Great regarded himself os a servant of the State ; 
ill democratic Athens, Pericles ruled as a king. 
Where tlie government of a re[)ublican country 
slips, os it often does, into the hands of some one 
leading man, or, perhaps, of a few leading men, 
we have no longer jiure democracy, but rather an 
aristocracy or monarchy. Holibes seems to deny 
the uossiliility of a pure democracy when he says 
(f/c Uorpore Politico, ii. 5): ‘ A democracy in eflect 
is no more than an aristocracy of orators inter¬ 
rupted sometimes with tlie temporary monarchy 
one orator.’ Indeed, in every polity it is in 
efl'ect the strongest who rule. Ibit the Aristotelian 
classification still hold.s good, although the further 
objection has been made to it that it takes for 
granted a distinction between governor and gov¬ 
erned whicli has not always Ixa-n ver}^ clearly 
marked. In a democratic State the power is con¬ 
stantly changing hands; in an aristocracy, too, 
the same men may now rule, now fall back into 
the ranks of those who obey. Gonsiderations 
like these have caused several writers—Kousseau 
among them—to give to the word ‘ republic ’ a 
very wide meaning indeed. For Kousseau it sig- 
nilies not ‘an aristocracy or democracy only, but 
in general all governments directed by the public 
will which is the law,’ the necessary condition 
being that government should be regarded, not 
as identical with the sovereign power, but as the 
administrator of that jiower, in wliieb case mon- 
ar(;by itself becomes a republic {Contrat social, ii. 
6 , footnote). Distinctions are thus sometimes lost 
sight of, both iu theory and in practice ; still, the 
form of the supreme power does give a distinctive 
stamp to the jiolitical life of a State, because, if 
for no other reason, it determines to a great extent 
the limitations of a State’s activity. 

The familiar terms which ape employed by 
Aristotle in classifying the various forms of 
government refer to condil.ioris which have long 
ceased to exist—to tlie small city-States of Greece, 
ami a society based ujion the shivery of a large jiart 
of the population. Hut in other riispeets too they no 
longer bear precisely the same meaning which they 
liail for early tireek writers on political pliiloso})hy. 
Hy monarchy, for example, we understand limited 
or eon.stitutnMial monarchy—a (smciqition, hy the 
way, not M’holly unfamiliar to Plato, who, in the 
Statesman (302), selects for special praise ‘ mon¬ 
archy, when bound by good prescrij>tionH or laws,’ 
and al.so, in the Laws (693), says that it is wise to 
combine the monarchical ancl ilemoeratical. A 
monarchy not so limited by fixed laws we should 
call despotism ; but despotism, again, we do not 
ide.ntify with tyranny. Then our modern repre¬ 
sentative democracy is something altogether differ¬ 
ent from the government of the wliole people by 
the whole whicli Plato and Aristotle held in the 
strongest detestation, while seeing it to be the form 
of government towards which all systems at that 
time tended. 

Plato thought that political knowledge nm.st 
always be coiilined to a few (Statesman, 297). His 
favourite polity was monarchy, and the government 
of the philosopher-king is the ideal of the Republic. 
Tyranny he tiiouglit the worst government of all, 
and the tyrant the worst of human beings. Aris¬ 
totle’s discussion of this question differs little from 
what we find in Plato, as regards either the subject- 
matter or the opinions expressed. Kingship he too 
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considered ‘the primary or most Divine fomj ^ of 
ovemment (Pot. vi, li.); aristocrary the next 
est. To an indiviciual of pre-eminent virtue ‘ all 
should render willing obedience ... he and his 
like should be perpetual kings within their States’ 
(III. xiii. and xvii.). But a person, and, still more, 
ersons, of such virtue are rarely to be found ; hence 
ingship and aristocracy, in its true sense of a gov¬ 
ernment of the best people or for the best ends, are 
unrealizable ideals. Aristotle was alive to another 
difficulty in the greatly increasing size of States, in 
view of which he confessed that in his own time it 
was perhaps no longer easy to establish any form 
of polity but democracy (III. xv.), As a practical 
substitute for the ideal State;, he re<‘ommends con¬ 
stitutional government as the ])olity ‘most gener¬ 
ally attainable and most desirable ' (Vl. ii.). The 
true end of e<]uality, ho says, is that neither rich 
nor poor should have the suj)remacy (VII. ii.). 
Hence the best practical, political constitution is 
one in the hands of the middle class (vi. xi.). 
They are the arbitrators between rich and poor 
(VI. xii.), and they are more conformable to rea.son, 
more capable of (amstitutional action, than any 
other section of the i)opulation (vi. xi.). In this 
democracy, political jn ivileges were to be given to 
men of moderate nu'ans, the poorest class in the 
community lieing excluded. But Aristotle did not 
see a polity of this kind fully i)ut into practice. 
His was an age in which enormous power had got 
into the hands of demagogue.s, and all citizens wcue 
admitted to an absolute equality—a system res\ilt- 
in^ in the practical supremacy of the mas.se.s. In 
this state of allairs the commorus were, he com¬ 
plains, ‘superior even to the Iaws’(vi. xiv.); and 
lie expresses liiniself hy no nuians confidently with 
regard to the popular ojtinion that individmil fihm ty 
is exclusively, or oven necessarily, a fruit of these 
democratic institutions (vii. ii.). 

We come now to the question, Which is tlie best 
form of government? Many persons hold with 
Samuel Johnson that forms of piility have little 
power to inlluence haiipiness, and that it does not 
matter a strasv that we should live under one kind 
of constitution rather than another. On more 
philosophic grounds, Kant thought that the form 
of the Slate did not matter, if the .sj»irit of right 
and freedom were there [Perpetual Peace). Pope’s 
well-known solution of the difficulty—‘ Whate’er 
is best administered i.s best’—is only verbally 
satisfactory, and leaves us still face to face with 
the prohlem, Which constitution is likely to be 
best administere<l ? Whieli will be most helpful 
to progress? And to this question no cut and 
dried answer can be given, because the stages of 
political progress and degrees of intellectual and 
moral capacity depend upon varying conditions, and 
require institutions so dilierent that in a primitive 
state of si^ciety even despotism can he, and has 
been, justified. There i.s, accordingly, no ideally 
best l>olity; hut most W’riters on the subject thinK 
with Aristotle that the question is one wliieh every 
statesman and student of })raetical politics ought 
to consider. It is his busine.s8 not only to know 
the best constitution under actual conditions, but 
to ask what f(mm of government most nearly ap¬ 
proaches the ideal [Pol. vi. i.). 

Monarchy came first in the history of politics, 
and has been the most widely recognized of all 
governments. Nor is it difficult to understand 
how this should be. The rule of one is obviously 
the most suitable form of polity in a rude state of 
society, where the political conscioiisne.ss is unde¬ 
veloped. Even under more advanced conditions, 
there is something to be said in favour of absolut¬ 
ism. The autocratic monarch is unhampered by 
the necessity of securing the assent of minister or 
people ; under no other constitution can the execu¬ 


tive act with such force, consistency, nml rapidity. 
Unfortunately, however, as Aristotle pointed out, 
hereditary kingshij) i.s exposed to great jreril, 
owing to the fre(|uent incapacity of kings (vm. 
X.). Whatever powers the exigencies of ruder 
times may have ealle<l forth, it i.s certain that 
nowadays exceptional administrative skill or gen¬ 
eral capacity rarely sljows itself in royal fs-milies. 
'I’here are few St.afes, however, at tlu* present day 
in which this constituf es a danger. Modern mon¬ 
archy is limited to smdi an extent as to tend, in 
the opinion of many ob.s<‘vveis, more and more 
in the direction of democracy. In those cases 
where the sovereign ])Ower rmnains auto(;ratic, it 
is generally limited by a bureaucracy. 

\n aristocracy, if it he a true form of that polity, 
the government is in the hands of a class who are 
morally and intellectually superior (o the rfist of 
the community, and have tin- wealth ami leisure 
to enable tliem to acquire sjiccial knowledge. They 
have been propierly cjtlled go\ ernors by profession. 
Hence some of the most remarkable administra¬ 
tions in liistory have been aristocracies, at least in 
name. I.ooked at from mir modern ])oint of view, 
they are rat her to be called liuieaucracdes, with the 
virtues and defects of hnreamrracy — expc'rience and 
a more or less mecluinical energy on t lu* part of the 
governors; on the side of tin; governed a certain 
>assivity of the kind which i.s produced in a people 
)y desj*otism. 

John Stuart Mill criticizes aristocracy ami mon¬ 
archy from one pioint of view. A great minister, 
he remarks with some truth, is almost as rare a 
jdienomenon in modern Europe as a great hiiig 
[lic.prescntativc (Government, p. 46), '^I'his is, of 
course, tlie dillieulty which confronted Aristotle, 
and was declared insuj»erM,ble by him —the problem 
of finding })ersons ])re-eminent in both talent and 
virtue. It is a dillieulty which timehas removed in 
its own way. The aristoeratic claKs(*s have lost their 
former sovereign position in the State. In every 
country they are now suliordinate either to monarch 
or to ruling people. No examjde of this polity has 
survived to the prt'sent day ; still J(;ss do we see a 
modern government of tbe best j)cuj>le, in the old 
sense of a pure aristocracy. 

As to the merits of democracy tlnue is con.sider- 
able di/rerence of opinion. It suflered a good dcail 
in renntation during the exces.ses of the Frencli 
Kevolution. So great a statesman as Burke stig¬ 
matized it as the most slwimelesa thing in the 
world (Reflections on the Revolution in France, 
1790). But, in the judgment of unbiased j)(;rsons, 
there is no necessary connexion between democracy 
and violence, and popular government in its higher 
aspects is now generally admitted to exert a stimu¬ 
lating influence upon education, and to foster in 
a striking manner the growth of patriotic spirit. 
The.se results, indeed, were seen in ancient Greece, 
in the high intelhadual ataruiard attained hy the 
average Atlienian citizen, and the sacrifices he was 

lliiig to make for the State from a sense of duty. 
None the less, I’lato decided against democracy, on 
the ground that such a polity was ‘unable to do 
any great good or any great evil ’ [Staiesman, 303). 
Hi.s criticism draws attention to a serious defect 
under which this form of government labours. 
Its executive is often weak, its conduct of foreign 
aflairs timid, and, if there lie frequent clianges of 
administration, ever open to the charge of incon¬ 
sistency. Indeed, on all questions the difficulty 
of pursuing a continuous policy results in a lack 
of vigour in rej)ul)li( an authority, which has been 
ascribed partly to the absence of tbe pomp and 
splendour which surround royal tliron( s, and partly 
to the fact that presidents and ministers are re¬ 
garded rather as servants than as heads of the 
republican State. 
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John Stuart Mill wan so convincsecl that large 
aaseinbiies are untitled, not only for administra¬ 
tion, but also for the direct work of legislation, 
that he advocated tlie formation of a legislative 
committee to which the business of drawing up 
bills might be entrusted. But a democratic govern¬ 
ment is not troubled by doubts of this kind ; it 
goes to the task of making laws with zeal and self- 
confidence. Here its strength is supposed to lie. 
The chief defect of government by a majority of 
the people is not a paucity of laws but the danger 
of Class legislation, or what is called the tyranny 
of the multitude. It is, of course, true that ill- 
considered legislation is not an evil jjeculiar to 
government by a majority, and that the numerous 
interests represented tenet to counteract thi.s danger 
in a democratic State. At tlie same time, in all 
large assemIdies ignorance and in<;aj)acity are likely 
to be more common than knowledge and adminis¬ 
trative skill, and self-interest w'ill be found a more 
powerful motive force than the love of iustice. 
For this and other reasons, Housseau held that 
ure democracy was a government which might 
o for gods, but was too perfect a government for 
men. 

It is agreed nowadays that enlightenment, edu¬ 
cation, >111(1 piogi'C.ss are not neces.sarily the fruit 
of popular govcniiuent more than of other forms 
of polity. Aristotle too, many centurie.s ago, de¬ 
cided against tlie vulgar belief that liberty is to he 
enjoyed only under a democracy. Indeed, there 
is nothing to prevent freedom from existing in any 
State not de.spotic, although, in the nature of 
things, it is to he souglit rather under a r<*prcsenta- 
tive govenmieiit than any other—a system, that 
is, in w'hicli the supreme autliority lies with tlie 
representatives of the people. What is to he found 
here, and not under other forms of polity, is ‘an 
open field for natural talent. ’ This, a.s has l)cen well 
pointed out by 1). (i. Ritchie, is the true defence of 
democracy. Men being eijual neitlier in capzicities 
nor in character, and their respective merits being 
ascertainable only by actual trial, democratic insti¬ 
tutions are defensible in so far as they oiler the 
l)e8t means of obtaining a genuine ari.stocracy or 
government of the host (rtaloaopkical ^ladies, 
p. ;p). 

To what extent may the form of government be 
said to he a mutter of choice ? According to the old 
dictum that constitutions are not made hut grow, 
there is no choice at all. Rut the truth behind 
this dictum and its converse seems rather to he 
that constitutions are made, that they are the work 
of human reflexion and contrivance, and that at the 
same time they also grow, and in directions which 
men cannot always either influence or foresee. 
Institutions are, in fact, a matter of choice within 
the limits left Ity the circumstances and aptitudes 
of a people. Their permanence (lej>ends on the 
manner in which they are adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the people, and continue with the lap.se 
of time and the growth of the nation so to adapt 
themselves. Even within these limitations, how¬ 
ever, the choice of the form of polity is not one 
wholly dependent upon human foresight; nor is 
the task or adapting it to jieculiar needs entirely 
achieved by the skill of statesman or legislator. 
Not a little must be attributed to chance. Plato 
hits upon this truth in the Laws (709): ‘ Destinies 
and accidents happening in all sorts of ways legis¬ 
late in all sorts of ways.’ 

The importanca of the kind of polity has been 
differently estimated by various writers. Rousseau 
believed that institutions are all-im|>ortant, and 
that, as men are naturally virtuous, they will show 
themselves to be so under just and suitable govern¬ 
ment. Montesquieu, while laying great stress on 
the necessity or institutions Ming in conformity 


with the spirit of a nation, held, on the other hand, 
that these institutions are moulded by the character 
of the people and by such conditions as climate, 
employment, and general environment—influences 
upon which government, whether of one kind or 
another, can have little effect. On these views, 
which obviously represent opposite standpoints, 
little need be said by way of criticism. Rousseau’s 
position will be generally characterized as extreme, 
while at the same time it must he admitted that 
there are few modern writers who would seek to 
minimize or ignore the influences wliich the form 
of government undoubteilly has on a people. 

Every polity, says Aristotle, comprises three 
department.s the deliberative., the executive, 

the judicial body (VI. xiv.). Tliese three functlms 
of the State w'ere not kept distinct, save in naiue, 
until comparatively recent times. In Greece and 
Rome they were frequently exercised by the same 
persons, as, for instance, by the Atheniiin ecclesia ; 
and the media-val State was not more difl’erentiated. 
Only in the Ifltli cent, did people begin to feel that 
at least the judicial function should be exercised 
independently, and that kings ought not to ad- 
niiiiLster justice in person. This jutliciary faculty 
does so stand apart in every carefully organized 
modern State. J'he name which it hears and the 
names given to the other two functions of the State 
are practically tlie same as those used by Aristotle. 
They are: (1) the legi.slative, which Locke calls 
‘ the soul which gives form, life, and unity to the 
commonwealth ’ (ii. §212), and which stands above 
the other two functions, os laying down laws W'hich 
they must obey ; (2) the executive or adminis¬ 
trative power ; and (3) tlie judiciary faculty. 

In early monarchical government the sovereign 
was entru.sted \vith unlimited power, and it was in 
the interests of individual liberty that attempts 
were made from lime to time to impose limitations 
on this authority. In modern times it is by the 
method of sejiaration of functions that nations seek 
to j)ut checks upon the 8U])reme authority and 
establish a balance of power within the State—a 
device of whicli perhaps the best illustration may 
be seen in the constitution of the United States of 
America, wliere the legislature and executive are 
in a sense pitted against each other. Kant and 
other pliilosojiliers liave held that, wliere there is 
not a complete separation of the legislative and 
executive ninetions, there must he despotism {Per¬ 
petual Peace). Executive functionaries are not 
usually appointed by popular vote, nor iu the 
ojiinion of many authorities should they he so 
appointed. In tlie ease of the Presidency of the 
United States of America, the ett'eet of this manner 
of election is to make all questions party questions. 

3. The sphere of government.—Within what 
limits is the exercise of governmental machinery 
Ie<^itimate? Tlie Hellenic State is generally con¬ 
sidered to have possessed too much power. Looked 
at from our motiern standpoint, a State is not an 
end in itself ; it can never he more than a means— 
the only means, it is true—by which the liberty 
and welfare of men can be secured. As an end in 
itself, however, the Hellenic spirit idealized the 
State. Its citizens endured, without murmur, 
interference of tlie most minute kind with their 
private life and liberty, the sacrifice often of 
their interest as individuals, the non-recognition of 
their rights as men. They accepted this condition 
of things willingly, without question or criticism, 
because they regarded themselves as a part of the 
corporate whole, as one with the State in spirit 
and in will. The Spencerian antithesis of man 
and State, or man and government, would have 
conveyed no meaning to the Athenian citizen. More¬ 
over, the distinction had not yet been formulated 
between the sphere of law and that of morality or 
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private life, the region in which we can legislate, 
and that in which legislation is useless or pernici¬ 
ous. The standpoint with which the Greek was 
familiar was that of Pluto’s Laws, which is per¬ 
meated by the principle tliat law can make people 
virtuous—the direct contrary of our im>dern maxim 
that one cannot make a man moral by Act of 
Parliament. 

In Great Britain, political theory, owing to vari¬ 
ous causes, is strongly individualistic in character. 
It ignores our obvious debt to society. In the ex¬ 
treme form of individualism, found in Bentham, 
Mill, and Sriencer, the State is regarded as nothing, 
the individual as everything. For these writers, 
for Spencer e.sjjecially, all restraint is an evil, while 
the sole function by which government may justify 
its existence is that of protecting individuals from 
aggression and i)uniahing criminals—of acting, as 
Huxley says, the part of chief policeman {Adminis¬ 
trative Nihilism). This theory, which Ritchie 
traces to Lycophron, the sojihist, we have in a 
somewhat similar form in Hobbes and Locke. The 
office of tJie sovereign [)Ower, .says the former, is 
the procuring of the safety of the }»e<)i»le and their 
enjoyment of the contentments of life {Leviathan, 
p. 322, Molesworth’s ed.)—‘contentments’ being 
a very comprehensive word. At the beginning of 
the first Letter on Toleration, Locke ilelincs the 
term ‘commonwealth ’ in very similar language. 

Nothing is suggested, in individualistic theory, 
of any action and reaction between the imiividual 
citizens and the State, or of any relation between 
sovereign and subject other than t hat of force and 
obedience—an external contractual relation in the 
opinion of llol>l>es an<l Locke. Acconling to Ben¬ 
tham, the j)rinciple of utility ought to govern 
society, whose Imsiness it should he t(» scimre the 
greatest [tossil>le amount of hajipiness to men ; law 
for him is a necessaiy evil, government a choice of 
evils {Principles of Murals and Legislation, p. 48). 
h’or Bentham, as for Mill and Spencer, society is 
no more than an aggregate of individuals, and the 
last of these writers says frankly that the lilierty 
a citizen enjoys is to be measured, not by the 
nature of the governmental machinery, hut by the 
relative paucity of the restraints it imposes 
versus State, j). 15). From this point of view the 
presumption must always be tliat tlie government 
IS in the wrong, and can he called upon to justify 
itself on every occasion wluire it actively inlcrfere.s 
with the liberty of individuals. The cry of Lmer- 
son is not less unambiguous ; ‘ The less government 
V e have the better,’ he says, * the fewer laws, and 
the less conlided jiower’ {Essay on Politics). This 
i.i a fair conclusion from the premiss that all 
coercion is immoral and destructive to freedom ; 
but the logical outcome of principles like this is 
a return to the struggle for existence—in other 
words, anarchy. 

'I'he reasoning of Mill and Spencer is based upon 
the hypothesks that every increase in the power of 
the State necessarily implies a corresponding de¬ 
crease in the liberty of the individual citizen : State 
action, according to this view, being always ojiposed 
to the action of the individual. It is clear that 
any such statement of an inverse ratio as existing 
between governmental power and individual free¬ 
dom depends upon an erroneous conception of 
liberty. Freedom from restraint and from the 
meddling of governments is not liberty. It may 
be more safely defined as the privilege of living 
under fixed standing laws, formed in the interest 
of the people, adajited to their needs, and cap¬ 
able of allording them the fullest opportunity 
of self-development and progress. The more just 
the constitution, as Kant saw, the greater the 
amount of freedom which can l»e left to the citizen. 
Fwmed to make life possible, the State exists, as 


Aristotle said so long ago, to make life good. It 
is not characteristic of liberty that every citizen 
should act os he chooses. Uather ‘ the citizens 
should live, and live gladly, in the spirit of the 
polity ’; such a life is not to be regarded as a bond¬ 
age but os a means of preservation {Pol. VIII. x.). 

This is sound doctrine. Aristotle saw that 
security and personal liberty were blessings w hich 
no man can conquer for himself ; he saw that they 
were to be fouml only in the State, and that 
liberty is something diflcrent from licence. The 
distinction is one of which Locke, too, was fully 
aware ; even tlie state of nature, he says, is not 
without law, having the law of nature to govern 
it (ii. § G). Political power he defines as the right 
of legislating for the public good {ih. § 3): ‘ Where 
there is no law there is no freedom ’ {ih. § 57). 

The theory was advanced by Mill that the 
liberty of an individual should be limited only by 
the equal liberty of every one el.^e. Thi.s principle 
has been juoved by Huxley and later writers to be 
ab.surd and incajtable of a))pli(;ation. l>y almost 
universal consent it is held tliat all d(!sires Imrm- 
ful to society should be as mmh as possible 
stamped out; Avhile, on the other hand, it should 
be the object of constant endeavour to encourage 
those favourable to progiess. 'I'he (luestion ari.ses, 
however, how far this can be done, and here tliere 
is .some diirerence of ojiiiiion. 'I'o-day, in the 
energy of legislatures, we are face to face witli a 
new phenomenon in the history of politics. Look¬ 
ing back on the last fifty j'ears, we find the sphere 
of governmental a(ti\'ity enoinmusly extended. 
The State has interfered with matters concerning 
the f)reserv;i(ion of health and the prevention of 
disease ; it has made education and insurance com¬ 
pulsory, ami striven to encourage the juirsuit of 
the higher kinds of knowledge and the cultivation 
of art ; through its picture galleries and public 
buildings it ollcis nut only an intidlectual hut an 
lesthetic training to its citi/.en.s. In these endeav¬ 
ours, whitdi fiave ha<l the support of llie people, 
its oliject has frankly been tlie puhlie good, liut 
there are no limits to the extent to whieli this 
well-intentioned interference could conceivahly he 
carried. Mow far, then, given the most exalted 
motives, is State interference iustiliahle ? Bent ham 
gives an answer recommending caution, and so 
does T. H. Green. They are agreed that not every 
act benelifinl to the individual i.s to lie enforced 
by legislation (Bentham, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, eh. XIX. viii.); or, as Green more 
definitely put it, only such acts should he made 
comjmlsory as had oetler take place from any 
motive than not take place at all {Philosophicid 
IVorks, ii. 344). Well-meaning patriotic legisla¬ 
tion is confronted by a real danger—t hat of dead¬ 
ening the stmse of personal resjionsibility, and of 
causing that to he <fone through fear of legal con- 
seipiences which ought to be done from a feeling 
of duty. 

It is interesting to note that Locke, whose 
E.s.says contain tlie first syKtematii; attempt to 
investigate the limits of State action, apjilieu in a 
very broad-minded sjiirit his niaxini that the end 
of government is the. good of mankind. In the 
first Letter on Toleration, speaking of the washing 
of children, he uses these words: ‘ If the magis¬ 
trate unilerstand such wa.shing to he profitable 
to the curing or preventing of any disease that 
children are subject to, and esteem the matter 
weighty enough to be taken care of by a law, in 
that case he may order it to be done.’ The view 
expressed in this jiassage would justify modem 
laws of sanitation and other laws not justifiable 
on old-fashioned individualistic principles of 
liberty. 

The fuiictioM.s of a goveruineni vary wiih diller- 
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ent stages of political development, its power 
being necessarily far-reaching in a backward 
State, which can often he l>est Kcrved by so-called 
paternal legislation. Hence, generally speaking, 
the Hi>here of government cann<»t he determine«i 
from theoretical considerations ; nor can this ad¬ 
ministration or l.liat he judged except by the re¬ 
sults of its activity. In a well ordered society it 
is not lilvcly tiiai SLate interferema; will he carried 
too far. As Samuel dohn.son said of tyranny, 
‘mankind will not hear it.’ 

See also art. S'l'ATK. 

LrTKitATCRK.—Frcfciciil, n fcrerice Iirh been made in thia art. 
to the (lialojjues of Plato (fspHcially Like lii'publu:, the Sliihit- 
rnan, and l.lio Lawn) and Lo tlii; Politii’a of Aristotle. Tlie 
origin of ufovernnient, llic theory of oontrac.t, and Bindi <|ue8- 
tioiiH are discniased in tlie workn of Hohbe.s ; in Hoolccr’.s 
EccloHiaKtiail PolUy ; LoeWe's Enmy on (Tovrrnnirnt ; Rous¬ 
seau's Cnntrat nodal. ; Hutue's Ks.sni/s ; nnd tiic polil.ii'ul 
writiiifTH of Kant. Ariioiij? tiieoloRdoJil works, Butler’s Analogy 
nuist not he forj,"Otter), On the hivine riyhi. of kin;;s, see liie 
Mfmoiren histon'i/urn of l,.<)uiH xiv. ((JAnres, Cnris, Ihort, yol. i.) ; 
and Bo.s.suet s /‘olitii/iic 1 1 rf'p. drs ]in>pri‘i parolpit th‘ I'Ecrilnrr 
iaintf ((KniirPH de lioss^irl, do, jsid, vol8. xxiii. xxiv.) ; 
also B. L. Henri Martin's Ihuloire de Prance (vurions 
cdd.). Anionn c.lasHical w()rk.s nicntion rnoRt also he inarle of 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws (Kn^. tr.. lAUidun, IHWfi h?). A 
book vvhicli is of xreat value lo the student of t>u)iliiM is J. C- 
Bluntschli's 7'f*rnrji/»/f/(»> .S'fafe (Kiik' tr., Oxford, las.h). An¬ 
other, bearikiK a Himilar title Imt treatini’ the «ul>je('t from a 
purely iihiloMophio Hlandpoint, is B. Bosanqnet’s I'inlosophic 
Theory of the Staid {l.otaUai, IIMO). Itefereiu^e may he made, 
on tfeneral ffroundH, to H. Sid^fwick's KLcnieids of Politics", 
do. lS!t7. An adinirahle nt.atc;nient of the advanlafr<’s and 
diBadvanlaKi'S of rleinorraey i« found in J. Bryce’s American 
CoriinionweaUh, do, 18SH (new ed. 11)11). For a doctrine of 
BOverei^jiity which has >freatly inlluence<l the 8tJind)>oint of 
Kijfjlish jiiriHlK, see J. Anstin'.s LecfnreH im .hirisprndcncc 
((lo. Thirt theory is examined in the Parly History of 

Imditntions (do. of H. S. Maine, whose lr<;atlHe on 

PopiUar (lovernme.nt (do. IH8:i) may i)e .also mentioned. A 
inasN of lii.eralure has ^rnwii iij> round the (pie.'^tion of the 
limits of .State anthority. Ainotiff the (.-onl rihutions of older 
writers to this subject are Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Sphere 
and Duties of (iorernment {Kwf:;. tr., do. l.S.hl); J. Bontham’s 
Principles of Morals and Legislation (various edd.); J. S. 
Mill’s Liherty, and ttepresentatire Goeertnuent (viir'unni edd.); 
H. Spciu or's Man versus State (do. 1884). In the first volume 
of his Collected Essays (do. 18i).'{ P4) are T. H. Huxley’s 
Administrative yihilisin, and Government : Anarchy or Ueyi- 
mentation. T. H. Green’s Lectures on the Principles of 
Political Oldiijaiion may be found in his Works (ed. Nef,- 
tleshif), do, 188."> 88), See also the political writings of D, G. 
Ritchie, eapecially his f'rinciples of State Interference (do. 
1801) and houu' of the essays in the volume entitled Darwin 
and Deycl, with other Philos. St udies ((\o. ISO.’l); F. C. Mon¬ 
tague’s Limits of Indiiridual Liberty (do. Is.s.'S) ; an es.s.ay ou 
' Liherty and Le^.uslation,’ in B. Bosanquet’s Civilization of 
Chrislendoin (<in. ISO.;), j. S. Mackenzie’s Introd. to Social 
Philosophy ((Jlasgow, 1890) treats of the subject i»riefly. 

M. Campbkll Smith. 

GRACE.Hi.'^tory.—I. Ethnic.—TheCliris- 
tian thought of grace is heralded in ethnic re¬ 
ligions hy the wide-sjuead feeling tliat the gods 
are kimfrol and friendly beings, guardians of 
morality, and, u]t to a cerlaiji point, able to help 
men. f’rom the earliest times a corresponding 
confidence and trust—a few anthropologists even 
say love—difleicntiate religion from magic or 
sorcery. In ^Scandinavian, Egyptian, and Greek 
sources there <ire faint snggcstitms of a Divine 
representative sacriliced for human good, and this 
marked a positive advance beyond tlie mereeulture- 
hero who averts peril and hring.s in civilization. 

2. Tewish.—In the O F the ndevant terms are 
mainly two—}n, ‘favour’ (more gernual), and non, 
‘lovingkindness’ (mostly n.sed of the Divine 
attitude to Israel). Such grace is the free outflow 
of Divine love, irrespective of the worth of its 
object. Grace at first relates to .lahweh’s anger, 
often represented as a ca[*ricious and nncaleulnting 
passion, tlie cflects of which grace removes, lint, 
chiefly, grace is the fount of every blessing. The 
bond wliich unites .Jahweh and Israel is one of 
^race ah initio, for He chose Israel freely, being 
mfinenced neither hy its .size nor hy its righteous- 
1 This art. heinff written from the Protestant point of view, 

B full atatament of the Itoman Catholic doctrine of ('race will 
be found in the followinu; article. 


ness (Dt V 9*"*); and to this spontaneously selective 
love O'r writers trace the j)romi.se to Abraham 
(Gn 12‘^'-)t the covenant of Sinai (Ex 33’“), and the 
oath to David (Is 55*). The moralization of the 
idea—which to the end savoured of national 
privilege—owed much to Amos and Hosea ; grace 
IS moral love, and includes righteousness ; yet for 
Hosea righteousness does not put God far awa\. 
He is the nation’s tender Father, and ‘ His love i.s 
sovereign, pure, unselfish, free from ail impatience 
and all vanahlene.ss as tlie love of an earthly father 
can never he’ (W. Kohert.son Smith, Prophets, Edin. 
1882, p. 1C‘J). In their arraignment of tlie people, 
the proj)liet.s adduce Jahweh’s acts of guidance and 
prot(!et)on in the past. Prominent even in Deut. 
(7" ‘23’'), grace is supreme in Deutero-I.saiah and the 
Psalms, the Exile having quickened a })(>ignant 
sense of need. Tlien once for all the idea took an 
eschatological colour (Is 54®, Ps 89*, Jer 29^’), 
dahwell’s grace is sovereign and wonderful, His 
invincible j)ower to pardon the guilty is mentioned 
in exulting tones, and it is anticipated that by a 
special gracious act He will gather Hi.s i)eoi)le from 
among the heathen. Towards the clo.se of the O'l’ 
literature, the relation of grace to the individual 
comes into view. iJnt no trace exi.st.s of a material 
or qua.si-material view of the Divine favour or its 
operation. Always it is an attitude or active 
disposition of Jahweh to persons. To those who 
keep His commandments and show loving con- 
sideratiou to their fellows, His grace is a iio.ssession 
for over. 

3 . Christian.—(1) In the NT .—In the NT the 
two Heh. terms already mentioned are embraced 
in Glassioal writers mean hy that 

wliieli gives jdeasure or delight, and so lovelines.s 
or eliarm. Beauty in motion is very mmdi the 
sense. The jirofounder meaning of Llie word in 
primitive Christianity—viz. the unmerited Divine 
ove which stoops to jiardon and bless the guilty— 
is, in part, a heritage from the OT, but it draws 
its charaiAeristie intensity from the felt presence 
of redeeming love in .Je.sus (^lirist. The word is 
not found on Jesus’ omu lips, hut His message and 
personality are laden witli the t.hing. Thus in the 
Sermon on the Mount the Father makes His sun 
to rise on tlie evil and the good (Mt S’*®), the King¬ 
dom is pioini.sed to the poor in spirit (v.*), comfort 
to the mourning (v.*), perfect satisfaction to those 
who long for rigliteon.sness (v.®). In the fjord’s 
Prayer, the grace of the Eatlier in heaven is 
assunied. Ajiart from very explicit utterances 
like the paraltles in Lk 15, tlie at titude of .Jesus to 
the needy—to the jiaralytic (Mk 2 ), to tiie woman 
that was a sinner (Jjlc 7), to tlie dying mahdaetor 
(Ek 23)—conveyi'd to tliem and to bystanders tlie 
l)le,sHed sen.se of a Divine love mightier than sin. 
J'he Kingdom, into which He calls men, is not 
something they are to earn or make ; it is a gift 
juireand simjile, and witli the conditions of entrance 
liiiinan wisdom or riches or rigliteousness have 
nothing to do. Even the conception of reward, 
though employed frankly, is placed in a liglit which 
reveals its inadequacy to set forth the prineijiles of 
Divine action, for tiie reward is picture<l as an 
hundredfold what men have saerificerl (Mk 10 '*“''). 
Jesus is conseioiis of being the medium of grace, 
and in Mt 11 “®”' He {Hits Himself forward explicitly 
in this character. H e must eventually die to ransom 
many (Mk 10'*®). Thus to His mind the central 
fact of the world is the dying of the Christ of God 
in order to establish in a sinful world the great 
expected Kingdom—the new world-order which 
shall fully expre.ss Almighty Love. 

Throughout the NT, grace is the first thought 
and the last—the atiri(iH})here in which (Juistians 
live and move. Their message to the world is one 
of grace, and missionaries setting out to preach are 
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recomrnonded totho j^race of (iod (Ac 14-“). Wltcn 
believers pray, it is at the tliroiu^ of f^^race (He 4“’). 
As they survey the past or antieijaite the f^lorious 
end, everywhere tliey see ^oace preparing, execut¬ 
ing, and jtervadiug all (1 1’ I'"- ^3). 

It is especially by St. Paul that the conception 
of grace is elaborot ('d. Tly grace he means the fn;e 
love of (jrod, visiting nuui even when unsought, 
more particularly as opposed to all demands of law 
or claims of nnu il. It was grace, as be is vividly 
aware, which caihul liiin ]iersonally, made liim an 
apo.stle, and vonchsafed to liim abundant missionary 
suec(»ss (dal Ivo I'J^, ] ('o 15“*). ]>ut it i.s also 
the supreme causal agency by Avliicdi Christian life 
evorywdiere is evoked, sustained, aTul augmcjited. 
d’he Apostle (!ontem])lat('s it for the most part from 
two j)oints of vi(‘,w. — (o) drace is the active <lis- 
po.sition in dod to wliich everyt hing that can lx; 
called salvation is traeeahle (lu) 11®, Eph ]’*•, 
dal 5'*). sending of dod’s Son and tlui accept- 

an(;eof His olx'diema'. as availing for the guilty are 
both du(! to grace alone, llecauseof Christ’s death, 
in which the Divine righteousries.s wais inanihasted 
once for all—for grace contains w'ratli at evil as a 
siihordinatc. (deme.nt—dod in His nuney is able to 
torgiv(‘ freely. In St. kaul’s view' tiiore is no 
antagonism between grace Mini righteousness. So 
far from making righteousne.ss superllnous, grace 
actually bestow s it by way of gift; fetr, if rigliteous- 
jioss eoiild be at taimsd by the works of the Law', 
dod wer(' debtor to man, and grace were made of 
noiK^ elVect. The gilt of grace <!an be received only 
by faith (Ko 4'“), i.c. by ( he willing and tuimhie 
a,ppro]iriation of tin; proll'ei'ed boon, which ]daces 
sinners in a right ndat ion to dod, ami <rvokes tin 
ol)edient love by wbitdi fear is banished. It is not 
that (lod has (X'asfMl to demand w'orks and b<‘nc(>- 
iortli demands liie Itelieving temper as the juice of 
salvation ; faith is recej)(ive, not meritorious, and 
grace is (sitially its recaived ('ontent and its 
producing cause. Since desus, indeed, grac(‘ and 
faith constitute an indissoluble unity, i’liere is 
(lie closest !)()iid Ix'l ween i)ast historical (wauits and 
(lie mercy ol (okI liiusajtpreliended by tlu* believ<u-. 
drace is bound u]> with the per.son of Christ ; ajxirt, 
from this refertuice to the historic h'igure, and lli.s 
cxj)crienc(!s of life* and deatli and resurrc<4ion, it 
would have no tangible or )»erma,nent significance 
for the A|»()stle’s mind, 'liu' gnice of w'bi<-b lie 
speaLs or w rites is that of ( iirist as well as (Jod ; 
Christ is its eternal subjeet (2 Co 8''), its imalium 
and jdedge, and its present all-suilicicnt source 
(12**). There is no ground in St. l*aul for diiseribing 
grace jis acting on the lines of a natural force in 
the jiroduction of the niigious life; it is simjdy 
another iianu! for tiie ojieralioti of the Sjiirit, and 
to him (he S|»iiit, as it has heen jmt, ‘meant the 
gracious jiowej of Cod wliicli (-voked faith in .Ic.siis 
as the, crncilied and risen Christ and then mc.diated 
(otlie rece|)t i\ e, ohediiuit life all that the fiOrd was 
and did for his own ]»e(»]<le’(.L Mollat t, Poi/i aji// 
I’aulhiis/ii, London, 1910, j). .‘17 f.). ’I’he relation- 
shij) of free access to tlie leather, into vvliicb men 
are tlm.s introduced, is oue which ipso for.to can 
liave no mid ; as grai'C is the basis of election 
(Ro IP), so, too, it n^igns tbrongb rigliteousness 
unto etermd life (Ro 5'^*).—(6) In a derived fashion, 
(he w'ord is also employed to devsignate tho fruit of 
grace in redeiuned lives, whet her tliis be tlie 
sjiiritnal status into which Divine love lifts men 
(Ilo 5^), or }>arti(‘ular gifts of an ethical or jmenmatic 
character (cf. 2 do S"^). dencrally s]ieakiii;,g grace 
is felt to be tlie death of legal religion, for in trust 
resjionsive to Cod’s bestowal of Christ men now 
serve Him not for w'ag(;s, but in faitli and love and 
hope. It is thus clear that in Jesus and Raul alike 
the thought of grace imjtlies the comiilcte fusion 
of the moral and the religious ideal. The W'liter 




of the Fourth dospel, wlille he ju-efers to speak of 
the Divine/ocr (3“’ L‘T ; and \\\). passitu), declare.s 
grace to be the new' sjiecitic feature of the (Christian 
religion as contrasted with Mosaism (I'"). It is 
further noticeable that the NT does not fail to 
w'arii Christians of the unsj)eakal)ly grave con- 
sc(|n(‘nccsof neglecting the Divine grace or receiving 
it in vain (2 Co Ok Hii 0^'**). 

(2) 1)1 till’ ICorhf ChnrcJi.— 'V\\o early centuries 
exhibit aniarki'd [troce-ssof liuision between Eastern 
and VVe.stiirii tliought. For the Creek l^'aHiers, 
who took free will for granti'd, morality and 
religion lay jiarallel with I'ach other — sin not 
abrogating freiMloin hut exjui^ssing it, grace not 
dis|>laciiig freedom hut euconraging its independent 
activity ; ‘ it consist s not in an inner transformation, 
luit in the (dijective facts, external to man, of 
jU'ovideiK'e, revelation, incarnation, and redemp¬ 
tion’ (O. Kirn, vi. 719). drace saves by 

illumining the intellect and reinforcing the resident 
and autonomous jiow'ers of hnmau uat.ur(\ The 
Western mind resumed the Hebrew tliouglit of 
man’s comjdete dejicndence on (Jod ; hut, as early 
as 'J’ertullian, w'e iind lu’edomiiiant a viiwv of grace 
which regards its a,<'tion as the ins])i]Mtioii of a 
higher Divine quasi-])hysical energy or force, ‘ liy 
whie.li the llhcrnui urfiitriiilu is aideil in a meri¬ 
torious w'orking for the lawvards of eternal life’ 
(F. JjOiifs, I.hujuienfjcsr/t Halle, 1900, j). 104). TJie 
antagonism cann; to a Inuul in the Pelagian eoji- 
troversy. It was argued o])timistieally by Pelagius 
and his gronj) that/ free will is the inalienable 
j>rerogativ(> of man ; sinners are in no sort of 
i)on<lage, hut can choose eit lnu’ wa,v. Sin is only 
a mom<*ntary s(df-determinaL(m, wliicli leaves (he 
nature inta<!t and can alvays l)c snccessfully 
resisted. In ndigion it is useful to ha\'e t)ur will 
guidcsl, though n'liew.al is not ess«Milial, and such 
guidance comes from the Jaiw or from (’lirist’s 
j»ersonal exainjde oi' instruction, ‘dratai, in sliort, 
IS the extermil hel[> wliich makes easier tJie realiza¬ 
tion of the nat/ural |)ossihili(y, togi'ther with the 
natural |><»ssihili(y ilsidf’ (Uohinson, Vtirislian 
J)orfrhir of Mud, Edinburgh, 1911, ]>. 182). If 
Pela,gius thus hovered gracti to tin* jdaiieof nat ure, 
Augustine (q.v.) ludd })a.s.siona(eI_y that it liberate,s 
from a nat/ure whicli is sinful through and tlirough. 
'Phough no jisychological determinist (man is free 
within the range of his ability), he taught that 
imui have utterly lost the, Hhenmi arhitrinm to 
g<»od. Salvation, therefore, comes exclusively 
througli grace—that nqilenislimcnl, w’itli Mie Divine 
life which aru'W creates in ns l,he good will—for 
( Jirist the dod-man has hi'ought dow'n to earth 
the (lowers which give us hack lil>erty to express 
freely the new' nature. To grace, then, with the 
actiiui of which in restoring moral jtow'er w(* eannot 
c.o-o|)ei,i.t(‘, or, in Augustine's signilicant jihrase, 
to fjrutia (fi'Ktis (lutn, is due everything that can 
he called .salvation—faith and love, freedom frc)ni 
concu|tiscence, tlie good will, and, very spixually, 
the gift of i>er.Me.verance (granted only to the elect), 
drace is tlie cll'ecting in time, and witliin the 
dhurch, of dod’s eternal pred(*stinating will, 
w'lierehy He resolved to save a curtain (hut to us 
uiiknow'n) numh(U' out of the ‘ mass of |)erdition.’ 
Tt works pre.ocnicnt.ti/, apjjrtdiendiug men and lift¬ 
ing them out of sin ; co-opcruntti/, jirodueing in 
them good volitions and good action (this is justi- 
lieation, for tin; priniary ellect of grace is to make 
righteous) ; and v' 7 'r€.s'f.s 7 i 7 >///, for the. Divine W'ill is 
omnijiotent. Ut vdioms, operatur inripicris, 
volcntitms cooperaiur perjiciens. Saving grace is 
distirigtiished from the arljutorium, gratia'., lost 
through tlie sin of Adam, by this quality of 
irresistible ellicacy. 7 ’his might seem to leave no 
room for merit, hut Augustine teaches unequivo¬ 
cally that the linul destiny of individuals is solely 
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dependent on their acquired merits, though it is 
added that these ore gifts of God. He is un¬ 
doubtedly true to experience in his conviction that 
man needs Divine salvation and cannot save him¬ 
self. But a fundamental strain of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism renders him in the last resort unable to 
link salvation to the hi.storic Clirist by more than 
a loose connexion, so that the religious dynamic 
(grace as infused love) consists rather in a ‘secret, 
wonderful, and inell’able ’ Divine energy than in 
the impression of Christ, living, dying, and risen 
for His people. 'Vhe gratia insjtirationis really 
a communication of the Divine essence, and its 
ethical and personal character is still further 
over<-louded by its being referred exclusively to 
the Divine omnipotence. See, further, the follow¬ 
ing article. 

Augustine’s doctrine of merit left a door open to 
Semi-l^elagian conceptions. Before his death, pre¬ 
destination and the bondage of the corrupt will 
had l)een rejected by those who feared their moral 
effect. The Semi-Pelagians (liOofs has pointed out 
that they might with nearly equal justice be called 
Serni-Augustinians, since tliey held that man re¬ 
quires Divine ^race for good action) taught that 
God aids the will, sin having impaired freedom but 
not destroyed it. In 529 the Synod of Orange de¬ 
fined a position which is Augustinian on the whole ; 
but it was silent as to the irresistibility of grace, 
and anathematized the defenders of predestination 
to evil. Unconditional predestination seemed to 
make the Church’s means of grace superfluous, and 
this could not be borne. In the 9th cent., (iott- 
schalk’s advocacy of a logical August-inianism wuis 
firmly put aside. Nor can wc ignore the growing 
tendency to fix on sacraments as the proper vehicle 
of grace. Cf., further, artt. rEIiAaiANLSM and 
Skmi-Pelaomnism. 

(3) In the, Middle Ages .—In mcclijeval Schol¬ 
asticism, no WTiter is so Augustinian in tone as St. 
Thomas Aquinas, wdio, however, combines the 
older thought of predestination with an Aristo¬ 
telian and deterministic idea of God. God alone, 
he holds, can convert the sinner, as being the 
Prime Mover of all things. Gratia incrcata and 

? Tatia areata are distinguished, the first being the 
reely-imparted movement of God, the second a 
supernatural ‘ habit ’ infused into tlie soul’s essence 
ami (constituting the new nature. Conversion 
comes through free will, wliich yet cannot turn to 
(aod ex(;ept as, by the auxUium, gratuz^ He turns 
it to Himself. Gratia ope.rans is grace from the 
standpoint of Divine cause,tion, gratia co-operans 
the same grace from the standjioint of human con¬ 
sent or volition (idumma, ii. 1, qu. 109-111). Acts 
are meritorious only as they issue from co-operat¬ 
ing grace, in acc(jrdance w ith the secondary (causa¬ 
tion of the human will. What infu.sed grace 
{gratia gratuin faa.ien.s) does is to heal the soul, 
give power to will the good, grant perseverance, 
and nnally conduct to eternal glory, 'I'lni re¬ 
mission of sins follows on moral rtenovation. There 
is a sense in which man can preitare himself for 
grace, though not by merit; but, after the will has 
regained through grace the capacity of self-move¬ 
ment, it can acquire merit {vieritum de congruo or 
de condigno according as it is considered a.s pro¬ 
ceeding ^rom free will or from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit). In this scheme the Augustinian coii(ce])tion 
01 sola gratia {infusa) and the old Western idea of 
merit limit and supplement each other. Aquinas 
fails to bring out clearly any connexion betw’een 
grace and Christ save that He exclusively merits 
for us the gratia prima^ or original impartation ; 
thus its action on the soul is in no sense psycho¬ 
logically mediated, and it appears most charac¬ 
teristically in the sacraments, as a Divine force 
impinging on or imparted to the soul. 


Duns Scotus criticizes sharply the notion of a 
‘ habit' produced in the soul oy grace, and tends 
to evaporate grace os such into a co-operant prin¬ 
ciple w'hich renders free moral action well-pleasing 
to God. The absolute freedom of God and man 
are placed in unconditional opposition. Grace 
heightens the privately achieved goodness of man ; 
hence the scope of merit broadens out indefinitely. 
The Nominalists followed Duns in teaching that 
sin has left the natural freedom of man intact, and 
that merit is reej^uisite even for the initial gift of 
grace. Bradwardme and Wyelif raised an Augus¬ 
tinian protest. Tije anthropology of the (Council 
of Trent, on the other hand, may be described as 
‘ the combination of a Thornist scheme of sin and 
grace with such modification of its statement as 
would allow a Scotist interpretation ’ (Robinson, 
p. 210). Contrary to the Augustinian and Thornist 
tradition, it is declared that the gratia prima does 
not justify, but only disposes to justification, so 
that ju.stification is the fruit of a Divine and 
human co-operation. See, further, the following 

(4) From the iS!e/orniarion.—Luther {q.v.) brok(‘ 
definitely with the con(;eption of grace as a quality 
of the soul, a Divinely caused inward ‘habit,’ and 
identified it for good' and all with the mercy ©f 
God presented in Jesus Christ, which sinners ex- 
perienee primarily and essentially as forgiveness. 
To have faith is to have grace: war glaubt, der 
hat. The Divine favour in Christ is brought home 
to us by tlie gift of the Holy S|)irit, W(^rking in 
and through the Word or Gospel, in wliicdi God 
Himself deals with us and gives Himself in Christ 
to be our own. Grace is this loving will of God. 
The sacraments are efficacious signs of it. It is 
true that Luther’s sacramental doctrine partially 
deserts this great coiKjeption, in ho far as he teaches 
that sacraments present a peculiar additional grace 
over and above that which is made ours in Christ 
as the embodied love of God. At bottom, however, 
‘ the certainty of forgiveness in (Christ was for him 
the sum of religion ’ (Harnack, Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschiahte,vTeih\irg^ 1891, p. .366). For Calvin 
also (see CALVINISM) grace and faith are vitally 
C(jrrelative, although his underlying deterministic 
philosoydiy of unconditional predestination led him 
at times to equate grace wnth * the good j)lca.sure 
of Go(l.’ In both Reformers, an end is made of 
human merit as contributory to salvation. Wt' 
cannot here discuss the later Calvinistic and 
Ariiiinian controversy as to whether grace is or is 
not particular, irresistible, and inalienable (see, 
further, art. Arminianism). 

II. The NT message and its echo in Reformation 
preaching both imply a conception of Divine grace 
wlnffly drawn from and determined by the felt re¬ 
deeming influence of Jesus Christ. Disregard of the 
fact of moral personality, as though religion cimld 
be passed into the soul like a stream of electricity, 
is invariably caused by or (pauses the thought of 
grace as a secret Divine energy, due solely to 
omnipotence, and acting on the luiman will willi 
irresistible pressure—a quasi-physical force, stored 
within the Church, and applied to the soul-sub 
stance in its subconscious depths. But a coerci\ e 
force, for which the will is only a medium of trans¬ 
mission, cannot ever he one with human experience, 
or fulfil itself in volition as our act and possession. 
We must seek, then, to regard ^race as that which 
produces faith in accordance with tlie laws of^ an 
ethical and rational nature, and at the same time 
resolves the native tension and conflict of the moral 
life. ‘ Only by relating grace to personality and 
personality to grace is it possible to nave a spiritual 
conception of either. (Srace is grace and not a 
force precisely because it is the succour of our 
moral personality’ (J. Oman, Expositor, 1912, p. 
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236). If OUT relation to God is to be moral, it must 
be also free. 

Probably the best analogy to the unity found in 
life’s actual movement between the dependence on 
gp'ace asserted by faith and the moral dependence 
on which conscience insists is the experience of 
‘ falling in love.’ In both cases there is an impel¬ 
ling personal constraint to which it is liberty to 
yield. The whole fact is neither dependence by 
itself nor independence by itself, as alternating or 
rival phases, but each supported and constituted 
by the other. Similarly, religion begins when we 
encounter a Power or Heality which subdues us 
purely by its spiritual content, not destroying 
freedom but raising it to the highest point. In 
this experience, moral life is in principle made 
perfect, for a man is good not in so far as he shuts 
out all influences, but as ho opens his nature to the 
highest. Submission to grace— i.e. to God’s loving 
will, which is His essence—is thus the limiting case 
of an experience, of receptiveness and liberty fused 
in one, which is fundamental to all moral life. 
Only through grace do we become personalities in 
the highest ana fullest sense. The taint of egoism 
and self-righteousness must cling to all life of which 
the finite self is centre. 

This means that Catholic and Protestant con¬ 
ceptions of grace are eventually inciuiable of being 
merged in a higher unity. To the (Jatholic, grace 
is ethical in aim, yet at the same time hyper¬ 
physical in character and operation, dispensed 
through an infallible and hierarchical institution, 
and charged with a mysteriously sanctifying power 
which is manifest supremely m the Sacraments. 
To the evangelical Protestant, grace is the free 
active love of God to sinners, so personally present 
in Christ as to elicit faith by its intrinsically per¬ 
suasive content. It is no mere 8u[)ernatural force 
emitted by Deity—which might have no relation 
to Jesus, or only the barest—nut the Father’s ivill 
of saving mercy exhibited in the person of II is Son. 
Grace, as seen in Christ, does not cause faith by 
any vis a tergo ; it evokes faith by means of the felt 
significance of the Kedeerner, working upon us 
through ethically qualified motives. All ideas of 
law or reward drop away. Nor are there two acts 
or forms of grace, one imparting remission of sins, 
the other by way of supplement changing the 
inward nature and inspiring power for goodness ; 
on the contrary, the needed moral dyn.ami(!, rich 
in all true and triumphant morality, flows from the 
transforming apprehension of the fatherly grace 
held forth to us in Cliri.st. Grace, therefore, is 
both a gift and a challenge. Wo cannot face and 
feel the saving power that is in Jesus, and know 
that in Him we are meeting God, without the up¬ 
lifting consciousness that the righteous Father is 
summoning us to be one with Him in His righteous¬ 
ness and in the purposes of His kingdom. ‘ By the 
grace of God I am what I am’ forms the heartfelt 
confession of all believers, of whatever school; and 
the words, read in the light of concrete experience, 
are an expression both of utter indebtedness to 
God, who by taking us to be His children has 
wrought whatever in us is good, and of complete 
ethical liberty. See also art. Holy Spirit. 

Litkratur®. — The NT Theologies ; O. Kirn, ‘ Gnade,' In 
PRE^\ D. A. Bertholet, A. Meyer, and E. Troeltsch, 
'Qnade Qottea,’ in Schiele’s Religion, ii. 146411. ; the Histories 
of Dogma by A. Harnack (Kng. tr., I/jndon, 1894-U9); F. 
Loofs(4th ed., Halle, 1906), and R. Seeberg (Leipzig, 1907-08); 
Th. Haring, Der christliche Olaube {Roginatik), Calw, 1906; 
J. Oman, artt. ‘Personality and Grace,’ in Expositor tor 1911 
and 1912 ; H. Wheeler Robinson, Christian Doctrine oj Man, 
Bdinb. 1911. H. R. MACKINTOSH. 

GRACE, DOCTRINE OF (Roman Catholic). 
—The doctrine of grace, as understood and taught 
at present in the Roman Catholic Church, is the 
rational development of the principles contained in 


the Scriptures, as interpreted by the traditions of 
the primitive CJhurch, and worked out to its present 
form through a long series of theological contro¬ 
versies. For chief authorities it claims, among 
inspired writers, St. Paul ; among the Fathers of 
the Church, St. Augustine ; and foremost among 
the theologians, St. Thomas Aquinas. As it is 
based entirely on the traditional Catholic notion 
of the supernatural order, it is essential that we 
should, first of all, form a clear and accurate notion 
of that basal concept. 

I. The supernatural order : sanctifying^ (or 
habitual) grace.—In agreement with tenets kin¬ 
dred to those of the Greek, mostly Platonic and 
Aristotelian, philosophy, the Christian revelation 
implicitly assumes that, whereas the human body 
is apparently doomed to decay and death, the 
human soul is naturally simple, iiieorruptihle, and 
intellectual, and consequently made for all truth. 
Therefore, no other end may i>e coii.sidered as oom- 
mensurate and proportionate to its natural apti¬ 
tudes than a possession of the plenitude of truth, 
which is God Himself. Some Kind of vision and 
possession of God after this life is, accordingly, 
the only destiny that may give plenary satisfac¬ 
tion to the aspirations and aptitudes of the human 
soul. But, while a purely natural vision and 
possession of the God of Nature (such as we may 
assume to be that of the souls consigned to Limbo) 
should suflice to satisfy the natural exigencies 
of the human soul, ana whereas God could owe 
nothing more to the individual soul than the 
said natural nossossion of the Supreme truth (pro¬ 
vided the soul should have proved itself worthy of 
it by its conduct in this earthly life), nevertheless 
the w'liole of the Christian revelation is based on 
the assumption that it was, from all eternity, the 
munificent and gratuitous decision of the Lord to 
call man to an even higher destiny, not only to a 
natural but to a supernatural and l.)ivine reward. 
He was callc<l upon to know, to possess, to enjoy 
his God in the contemplation face to face of His 
essence, of the revealed mysteries of His intimate 
selfhood, of His Deity—not only as Prime Maker 
and Prime Mover of the natural universe, but as 
God Trine and One of the Christian revelation. 
Man was, therefore, to be admitted into the 
sanctuary of the Divine Self, to become a partner 
and an associate of God Himself in His possession 
of Himself, to partake of the Divine and infinite 
beatitude, on the same footing and in exactly the 
same way as God Himself, viz. by enjoying, con¬ 
jointly with Him, the very same infinilely beatify¬ 
ing object, the very same infinite perfections. The 
only difference should be that, wliereas the enjoy¬ 
ment which God has of Himself is infinite, the 
enjoyment which man would have of God, on 
accou.it of the inherent natural limitations of the 
human soul, would be necessarily finite in degree, 
although not less Divine in its kind, because not 
less Divine in its object. 

As a consequence, according to the decision of 
the Creator of the universe, wliicb we have just 
recounted, two orders, essentially different in kind, 
but mutually co-ordinated, should mingle their 
essences ami unite their activities in this our 
world, for the working out of the salvation of the 
individual soul—the natural order to which man 
belongs as a natural being by his body and his 
soul, and the supernatural order to which he was 
called by God and into which he is introduced by 
the Divine efficacy of grace. For, since man was 
called to a Divine destiny, he must be made pro 
portionate to it, he must be raised to the Divine 
plane, he must be somehow divinized ; and that is 
why a ‘ permanent ’ and lasting Divine gift or 
quality must be infused in his soul, durably to 
abide there, until wilfully destroyed by mortal 
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sin—a supernatural and j^odlike perfection, th_ 
effect of which was to confer on the soul of mar 
a kind of ‘ deiiorniity,’ rnysteriouflly aroused in i 
by the all-powerful a^'^eney of (iod. That perina 
nent supernatural fjUHlity Divinely infused in thi 
soul of man, to make liiui diirahly ])roportionate t 
his Divine destiny, hy raisiiif^ liim permamintly t 
the Divine plane, is willed ‘ liabitual’ or ‘ sanctify 
ing’ grace. 

Of course, it mif.,dit have been in itself sufficien 
to grant to man a siijxirnatural help, an ‘aetual 
grace,’ whenever it was necessary for him to jier- 
form suiieniatural actions—to raise him ‘ eaef 
time’ above his natural capacity, in order to mak' 
liiin j)roduce Divine acts ineritorions of the Diviir 
reward ; hut it was more harmonious, more eon 
sistent, i)erttianently to divinize man, to rais< 
him, once for all, to the su])ertiatural plane. 'I’ln 
Scripture texts, as the Catholic Church always 
understood them, indicated that .such had Ixaui the 
course Heh;eted })y Cod, and so she always exju'essly 
held by the primitive traditions, from which tin 
Church could not jiossihly recede. When, therefore, 
the early I'rotestant ItefornierH, making light o) 
all traditions, and hohlly sweeping aside all the 
theologi(!al development of the [jast ages, came 
forward, denying the existcmce of any interna' 
supernatural ipiality infuseil by Cod, which should 
1)0 called ‘ hahitual ’ or ‘ sarnitifying ’ grace, and 
maintaining that the state of grace was char¬ 
acterized by nothing hut an ‘external * imputation 
of justice, made by the Eternal Father, of the 
merits of the ]t(*d(!uiplion of Jesus (Jirist, tl 
Church couhl not reirain from dclining as a dogma 
of faith (Tiid., scss. 0, can. 11) that hahitual grace 
must he umhustood as an ‘inherent’ Divinely 
infus(‘d perffS'tion. 

2. The state of innocence mnocentun). 

Accordingly, when the first human couple wore 
created, they were endowed, over and above their 
natural organism, with a second, a ‘supernatural 
organism ’ made up of the following elements : 

(1) Sanrtrf!/inggrace, the Divinely infused super¬ 
natural (|uality w'hich pennanently divinizes the 
human nature to make, it j)roj)ortionate to its 
Divine end. 

(‘2) Jhit sanctifying grace <loes not come alone. 
Somewhat as the houghs of a tree will hraneh 
from its stem, from that fun<lamental and basal 
perfetdion, habitual grace, a number of comple¬ 
mentary and dejiendent 8iij)ernaluial })erfections 
concomitantly branch out, in the various faculties 
of the soul. J’hey are the virtuc^s: three ‘theo¬ 
logical,’ viz. Faith, lloyxi, and (’liarity; four 
‘cardinal’ or moral, viz. I’rudence, Justice, Force, 
Ten)})erance, together with their dependent sub¬ 
sidiary virtues, and the ‘seven gifts ^ of the Holy 
Ghost. 

(3) liesides those fnndamenf al perfections, they 
had been endowed also with several gratuitous 
privileges, e.ssentially distinct and .separal)Je from 
the foregoing, as a kind of supplementary <lowry, 
destined to emphasize the rnuniiicenco of the Ford. 
Those ])rivileges were l)ri(dly : an infused and jxw- 
fect knowledge of all things that ])ertained to the 
human sphere, free<lom from any revolt of con- 
cupiscernte, impassibility, and immortality of the 
body. It was commonly understood that the 
primitive ])lan of God was to let man live on 
earth a natural term of years, and, after having 
allowed him to perform some ineriturious acts, 
without iidlicting death on him to take him up t^ 
his infinite and iJivine rew^anl. Original sin de¬ 
stroyed the w ork of (iod ; the effect of Itedemption, 
on the other Inind, w as to restore it in a new form, 
by creating the state of reparation. 

3 . The state of reparation (status natures re- 
paratai). —In this new’ state of reparation, the 


gratuitous privileges of omniscience, immortality, 
etc., remain irretriovably forfeited, but the whole 
of the supernatural ‘organism’ which we have 
de.-^cribed above is restored, through baptism, to 
infidels, and, through penance after mortal sin, to 
baptized Christians. This w'onld be, therefore, 
the place to treat of the relation of sanctifying 
grace to the Sacraments, hut we must refer the 
reader to tlic various articles on tlie Sacraments; 
it will be enough to say here tliat sanctifying 
grace is first generated in the soul by (iod through 
haptisin, that it is niortilied in it by mortal sin, 
restored through penance, and increas(!d each time 
by each reception of the various Sacraments, 
esj>eciaUy the Holy Fucliarlst. 

To sum iij), therefore, in a few axioms the 
Catholic doctrine of sanctifying grace, w'e may 
say; sanctifying grace is an ‘inherent’ perfection 
(dogma of faith); it is understood to he ‘ subjected ’ 
(to inhere) in the e.sserice of the soul ; it is more 
commonly regarded as a ‘ pliysical ’ entity, not a 
moral ))articipai,ion in the Divine nature, in the 
sense expounded above ; more ])robal)Iy, it must he 
regarded as distinct from charity (alt lu)ugli Duns 
Scotu.s and several others hold the contrary view); 
from it the various complementary perfections 
rt’hich we <!all ‘virtues’ and ‘gifts of the Holy 
dliost’ branch out in the various faculties of the 
soul, either, according to some, ‘ ])hysically ’—viz. 
as a kind of connatural exerescenc,t;s or offshoots 
f it—or, aeeonling to others, ‘ morally’ only, i.e. 
as pnrely necessary eoneoniitants. Feing of ‘ snper- 
latural,’viz. ‘Divine,’ order, it can he produced 
)rirnarily by God alone; it is gemwated in the 
«)nl through f-he instrumentality, either ‘physi(!al’ 
A«piinas) or ‘ moral ’ (Suarez and the .lesnit theo- 
ogians), of the Saerarnents, in and tlirough which 
he Divine power acts as the primary (ranse. 

4 . Actual grace.—(1) Its existeiire and nature. — 
iesides the su})ernatural Bui»eradded ‘ organism ’ 
hahitual grace, virtues, and gifts) which we have 
leserihed above, the human soul, in order to pro- 
rluce supernatural actions meritorious of life ever¬ 
lasting, requires, eacdi time, the help of actual 
trace, viz. some internal, transient, supcrnaGtral 
inpulse from God, which enables it to perform 
low a supernatural action. The existemie and 
ne(*essi(y of this actual grace are emphal iiially 
asserte<l both by 8 cri])ture and by the universal 
Jhristiaii tradition ; it is, nioreover, a logical 
lece.ssity of the jiliilosophical system in wdiich 
)rimitivo Christian thought was immersed, and 
inder the influence of wdiich it made its theo- 
ogi(;al evolution. Active grace is rendered neces- 
:{uy by the existeni-e of the Hupernatuia! organi,sm 
)f liabitual grace and the virtues. ' Qnanturn- 
umqne aliqna natura eorporalis vel sjiiritualia 
lonatur jicrlecta, non potest in suum actum pro- 
‘cdere, nisi moveatur a I)eo' (Aquinas, Sum. 'J'heol. 
’lima Secundm, qu. 109, art. 1). At the same 
dine, we understand also that, if the influx of 
ictual grace is indispeii.sable to the act of the 
ree will, that influx must, if it is really meant 
:) supplement, not to pervert, the nature of the 
ill, be of such a nature as to leave the freedom 
if w ill unimpaired. In this way we are brought 
o formulate the two cardinal principles on which 
he wdiole problem de A uxiliis hinges; (a) the 
lecree of God Almighty (in the present ease, the 
ecree of predestination) must ineluctably he ful- 
lled ; anything decreed by God must come to 
•ass ,* (b) even under the present influence of 
ctual grace, the human will remains always 
sssentially free in its action. 

( 2 ) Sufficient and efficacious grace. —The main- 
aining of those two exigencies—the unfailing 
iflicacy of the decree of God and the perfect 
eedom of the human wdll from any necessitating 
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impulse—has ever been and remained the dominant 
preoccupation of the Church throughout all sub¬ 
sequent controversies. The Pelagian quarrel, the 
first important one on record on the present sub¬ 
ject, gave occasion for the emphasizing of the 
distinction between ‘sufficient’ and ‘efficacious’ 
grace. That there are sufficient graces, oll'ered 
by God to every human soul, may be termed, in 
fact, a Catholic dogma, and that some graces 
do [)rove efficacious may be said to be a fact of 
exj)crience ; nevertheless, that plain and obvious 
distinction was to acquire, through the discus¬ 
sion of the Pelagian tenets, a particular signifi¬ 
cance. 

The real question at issue with the Pelagians 
was whether any internal gra(;e of any description 
whatever ought to be considered as striidly or 
really necessary. God, wlio had called man to 
eternal happiness, luul already, in the I’elagian 
view, given liim, in his natural resources, as airled 
by the external graces of revelation and instruc¬ 
tion, all that was essentially needed for that piir- 
)ose. As original sin left in tlie soul no inherent 
ilemish or unfitness, man, by making good use of 
his natural faculties, could work out for himself 
his own salvation. Internal graces (the habitual 
one perhaps, and the actual ones es})eeially) might 
exist, did exist; but to assume, more than their 
utility, viz. to assert their necessity, was to declare 
the will unfit for what it was given for, and conse¬ 
quently destroy its freedom. Those graces ought 
rather to be considered as favours occasionally con¬ 
ferred by (,iod as rewards for the good deeds per¬ 
formed with the sole natural resources of the free 
will, but none of them was, at bottom, indispens¬ 
ably nec,essary. 

The disputations aroused f)y those new doctrines 
brought forward tlie towering intellectual person¬ 
ality of St. Augustine, who was to remain hence¬ 
forth the suijreme autliority, among the Fathers, 
on all questions de, Auxiliis. As the mouthpiece 
of the Catholic tradition, and the interpreter of 
the doctrines of St. I’aul, he definitively estab¬ 
lished, against both f he Pelagians and that body of 
otherwise orthodox doctors called Semi-Pelagians, 
among several others, the following principles : 

(1) Those only will be saved whom Qod has gratuitously pre- 
dsHtitied from all eternily. (2) Original sin is a hereditary 
blemish inherent in the human soul. (.S) As a consequence of 
these facts, and owing to the inllnite disproportion between 
the Divine and the natural order, no human being is capable, 
by iiis natural resources alone, of producing any supernatural 
action ; or (1) of in any way meriting the first grace (so that the 
said first gra(!e might in any manner be legitimately understood 
as heingidue to him). (&) Actual grace is absolutely ueco.ssary 
for every supernatural action, (ti) The actual graces grunted 
to man arc the means by which Ood accomplishes the effect of 
Ilis eternal predestination, some of them being sufficient oidy, 
while others are intrinsically efficacious. (7) Neither sutficierit 
gi ace, which never carries t he assent of the will, nor efficacious 
grace, which is never resisted, causes any prejudice to the 
freedom of the will. 

Tfius, in the idea of Augustine, as ever after¬ 
wards universally understood and interpreted in 
the Church, practically without controversy, until 
the days of the Reformation, God provided both 
for the fulfilment of His decree of jiredestinatioii 
and for the preservation of the freedom of the will, 
by granting to the unpredestined only sufficient 
grace, which they were sure always freely to dis- 
oi>ey by their own fault, and by providing for the 
predestined efficacious grace, which they were sure 
always freely to follow ; for those efficacious graces 
worked, not by overpowering, but by mysteriously 
inclining, the will, and causing it to give spontane¬ 
ously its free assent. 

How could it be that, on tlie one hand, a grace, 
truly and really sufficient, should never in fact 
carry the a.ssent of the will, and, on the other 
hand, that a grace, infallibly elKcacious, should 
always determine the said assent, without, how- 
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ever, in any way infringing upon the freedom of 
the will? It was a mystery, which Augustine 
asserted in the name of tradition and on the basis 
of the doctrine of St. Paul (in particular, Ro 9), 
but which remained otherwise unexplained. The 
attempt to solve that mystery was, at a much 
later period, to give rise to the various conflicting 
opinions, and to the endless theological quarrels, 
many of which have remained undecided even to 
the present day. 

(3) The st/steins. —(a) Pre-Tridentinc development. 
— It was long, however, before the controversy 
de Auxiliis was to be resumed again, when it bad 
been once brought to a LemjKirary conclusion, by 
the definitive condemnation of the Pelagians, at 
the Council of Ephesus (431). It was the task 
of the schoolmen of the Middle Ages to endow the 
Church with a full and organized theological sys¬ 
tem, the most perfect monument of whicli—in fact, 
the standard systematic exposition of the Catliolic 
doctrine—is to he found in the works of St. 'rimuias 
Aquinas (1‘2‘25-1‘274), the prince and ‘sun’ t)f 
Catholic theologians, and especially in his Sumrna 
Theologica. For those doctors, the prtd>leiu of 
understanding how the unavoidable ineflicqicy of 
Bullicient grace and, more especially, the unfailing 
efficacy of elficaci(>us grace could be reconciled 
with a genuinely free will appears to have been 
no puzzle or no particular worry ; accepting the 
mystery as it was, they would all have said quietly 
with Aquinas: ‘As it behoves Divine Proviilence 
to preserve, not to pervert, the natures of things, 
God will move, everything acconlingto the require¬ 
ments of its nature ... so God moves the human 
will in such a manner that its motion remains con¬ 
tingent and not necessary’ (Sum., jirinia seennda*, 
qu. x. art. 4). (fod ‘knew’ how efficaciously to 
incline the will, without infringing on its iibtirty ; 
that was enough. vVll He had decreed about man 
did find its realization ; neverthele.ss, man was and 
remained, at all times, perfectly free. This, how¬ 
ever, is just what the early Reformers, Lutlier and 
Calvin, three centuries afterwards, began by deny¬ 
ing, maintaining that the human will liad been so 
hopele.ssly perverted and weakened by original sin, 
that, having lost its freedom, it had not the power 
to resist any more, in any case, either the inclina¬ 
tion of corrupt nature or tlie inspiration of grace, 
both being irresistil le in their action. Hence tlie 
obedience of the will to concupiscence or to grace 
—passive, according to Luther ; free from coactiou 
only, according to Calvin—was iiece.ssary and irre¬ 
sistible in either alternative. As this doctrine in¬ 
volved the denial of the freedom of tlie will, it w'aa 
condemned by the Council of Trent in its sess. 6, 
where it was declared (can. 4, 5, 6) that original sin 
had not destroyed the freedom of tlie will. 

(b) Posl-Tridentine controversies .—It had been 
the work of the Council of Trent to reassert the 
ilogma of the freedom of the human will ; it was, 
however, reserved to one of the most di-stinguished 
theologians of the same Council, Michel le Ray, or 
Rains (1513-1589), of the celebrated University of 
Louvain, to he the first to ofler a solution of the 
mystery of the reeoiieiliation of the freedom of the 
w'ill with the infallible eflieaey of the Divine decree, 
which, being in niany of its propositions a kind 
of forerunner of the iator Jansenistie tenets, w’as, 
after several reproofs, finally condemned in 1580. 
The efl'ect of that condemnation, pronounced V>y 
Gregory XIll., was to stamjiout the Raian doctrines 
in their original form ; hut they were soon after 
revived, by the middle of the 17th cent., in the 
celebrated heresy which, from its posthumous 
originator, Rishop Jansen of Yperen (1585-1638), 
who.se Augustinus was published in 1640, was to 
retain in liistory the name of ‘Jansenism’ (q.v.). 
The substance of the system, as it can be defini- 
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lively j^athered from the writings of its parent and 
adherents, is as follows ; 

Sufficient ^raco, which would have been gufficient Indeed in 
the Htate of iiiiiocence, before oritciual gin, Ig now, owin^ to the 
fallen gbate of human nature, reull v iiiHUtficient ; for, ag it ig the 
ineluctable law of the will, in ite i)reHent fallen condition, ncces- 
garily to follow the more powerful delectation, if grace. In gome 
cageg, proveg bigg attractive and delectable to the human soul, 
the will will neo asarily follow the greater delectation of sin, 
and grace will her*' have been ingufticient‘in fact'; although 
it may be called Hufrnuent ‘in name’; hence, in reality, there 
are only ingiitllcient and efficacious irreaiglible graces. 

'J’liis is not llio place to dwell on the various 
irhascs of tlie quarrel, the substance of the system 
neing what we are mostly concerned with ; it is 
enough to say that, crusfied, in spite of all eva¬ 
sions, l)y several successive condemnations, it was 
finally extingui.shcd in its ultimate form hy the hull 
IJ niff ('ll it us, directed in 1713 against Paschasiiis 
Quesnel. 

The two fundamental notioms, among others, in 
the .Jan.senist doctrine of grace, those which di.stin 
guish it from the orthodox system.s tolerated in the 
Catholic C-hurch, are thendore : the denial of the 
real and actual sulhciency—practically of the ex¬ 
istence—of sufficient gract;, and the assertion of the 
irn|)o.sHil)ility of resisting ellicacious grace, thereby 
acknowledging in man no other freedom hut free¬ 
dom from coaction, or forcible compulsion. As 
against those two cardinal assumptions, viz. insufli- 
ciont and irre.sistible graces, tlus orthodox systems 
maintain, each in its own j)eculiar way, that sulli- 
cient grace is truly and really sufheient, so that it 
is intrinsically possihhi lo obey it, although, in fact, 
man never follows its inspiration, and also that it 
is intrinsically possible not to obey the impulse of 
efbcacuous grace ; although such a disobedience will 
never occur dc facto. 

In the interval of time which divides the con- 
dfjmnation of (lie ifaian [)rojtoMition.s from theri.se 
of the dansenist controversy, a .)(‘suit theologian, 
Lviis Molina (]53r)-l{)()0), published, in the year 
I/iSH, a hook entith'd lAheri arhif.rii cum, grntioi 
donis, dioina pr(.r.scientia, providc7itia, pnrdes- 
tiruitione ct reprohatione. concordia, in M'hic.h he 
proj>oses tluj following solution of the problem of 
sutfuderit and efficacious grace (qu. 14, art. 13, 
di.s^ 40); 

Hi^(ueiit grac« giveg to man all tliat is necoggary for a super¬ 
nal.viral action ; liy assentiiig to or (lissenting from its impulse, 
man makes it ellicacious liiiiiHclf, Oorl coiitriluiting to tbo deter- 
minatioii of llie free will notbing boyond a Hiinultaneous eon- 
e.our.se, witlioiit vvbieli no avU.ion of any kind would be posHible. 
Hence, in the Molinist HygLem, the ‘ determining ’ caiige of the 
election of the free will was, in each case, that will itgelf, God 
being merely a co-ojinrator, working together with the will, 
‘like two workmen carrying the same gtone, or pulling the 
same boat'—an example, by the way, long before rejeoted by 
St. Thomas Aipiinag, in the very words afterwards uged by 
Molina. 

d'liis doctrine was, from tlio start, received with 
marked disfavour hy the older Jesuit theologians, 
and with an outburst of indignation liy the Thoni- 
istic school—up to that time considered the fore¬ 
most auf liority in tlieological matter.s. 

The Tbomis(.« argued tliat in Huch a gysteni, the principle of 
the acvpiiescence of the free will in the inspiration o( grace 
being the Hpontaneou.s choice of the will itself, the efficacy of 
the decree of God was thereby rendered uncertain, as depend¬ 
ing oil the arbitrary choice of man ; that, moreover, the Firgt 
Mover was excluded from at least the initial determination, by 
which the will decided to accept grace and to eo-operate with 
it, which wa.s a iiietapthygical imjmssibility, einoe not even the 
glightegt element of motion or determination could possibly 
come to existcMco but from the agency and impulse of God, the 
effiojvcy of which must extend to everything, even to the initial 
determination of the free will; go that otherwise God would not 
be the universal Prime Mover, and therefore no God. In.sisting, 
as a consequence, that the motion of God, in the case of the free 
election of the will, must be not only concurrent (viz. sub¬ 
ordinate) but predetermining, tliey clamoured for an examina¬ 
tion and condemnation of those revived ‘ Semi-Pelagian errors/ 
as the Thomiste called them. 

At the instance of the Thomists was summoned 
the celebrated Congregation de Auxiliis, which 
sat from 1592 to 1607 without coming to any 
deinite decision, the only result being a decree 


of Pope Paul IV. in 1611, forbidding any further 
disputation on the subject. The Jesuits, however, 
who had come gradually to identify themselves, 
as a body, with the Molinist side in the quarrel, 
had been made to feel that the doctrine, in its 
primitive form, was neither safe nor sound enough 
to hold. Accordingly, in the year 1613 a decree 
of the (leneral of the Oimpany of Jesus, Claudius 
Acquaviva, ratified twice afterwards, in two con¬ 
gregations of the Company held in 1616 and 1651, 
forbade the teaching of sufheient grace as exjilained 
hy Molina, the Jesuit theologians henceforth un¬ 
animously and oflicially adopting the modified 
form of Molinism expounded mo.stly by Suarez 
(1.548-1617) and commonly known by the name of 
‘ Congniism. ’ 

According to ihig new jiregcntation, what makes the differ¬ 
ence between sufficient and elTh aciouHgrace ig the fact that Uie 
former ig incongruoug, or jnapproi»riate, the latter congruoug, 
or appropriate. In any j^iven cage, owing to the dispositions 
and circumstancos in which an individual soul will find itself. 
Home form of grace is sure to he incongruous or sufficient only, 
some other is congruous or sure tx) he efficacious ; if the Divine 
eternal decree requires that assent be given to grace, the coti- 
gniouB one w'ill he jirovided, if not, the incongruoug one only 
will he offered; which, being incongruous, although certainly 
sufficient, will, owing to the bad dispositions of the subject, 
remain ineflicxicious. Thus, the infallible efficacy of the Divine 
decree is preserved, and the freedom of the will remains safe, 
nothing happening hut what God has decreed—and that through 
the spontaneoiiB choice of the free will. 

But, oven in its new garb, the Molinist doctrine 
fared no hotter at the hands of the Thomiste. 
They maintained the same objections to it as to 
the pure Molinist form. 

(4) The other divisions of actual grace that are 
oommonly proposed, viz. ‘ operative ’ and ‘co-opera¬ 
tive’ {o/)crans and co-operans), ‘ prevenient ’ and 
‘subsequent’ {prmveniens and subsc(jue7ts), ‘excita¬ 
tive’ and ‘adjuvant ’ {excitans and adjuvans), are 
easily understood, Tliey fire merely designations 
ba.sed on tlie eflect which the hel[) of God is under¬ 
stood to exercise on the human soul, in the various 
dillerent cases. 

(5) The cause of grace, as being a quality of a 
Pi vine order, has always been understood m the 
Church to be the Deity alone, as first and principal 
Cause ; althougli it has been the pleasure of (iod 
instrumentally to act through the human nature 
of .fesus Christ, or tlirough the Sacraments, which, 
for that matter, are merely a prolongation of and 
a substitute for the said human nature. It is, 
however, understood also that ‘ virtus Dei non 
alligatur sneramentis,’ that is to say, although 
God pledged Himself always to grant His grace 
through the Sacraments properly conferred and 
received in the right dispositions, nevertheless, He 
reserves to Himself the riglit to act and confer 
grace, even without them, for the benefit of those 
who are inc.ulpahly jirevented from receiving the 
Sacraments. Ministerial causes of grace are the 
angels through good inspirations, or men through 
instruction, prayer, and the Sacraments. 

(6) The condition of tlie reception of habitual 
grace (through which alone justification is eliected) 
in the individual soul is, according to the defini¬ 
tion of the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 6), a con¬ 
version or motion of the free will towards (Jod, 
whicrh, of course, is the effect of efficacious grace ; 
and anathema is pronounced (can. 9) against any 
one as.serting that faith alone, without such a 
movement of conversion of the free will toward 
God, is sufficient for justification. 

As for the question whether any one may have 
the certainty of being in a state of justification, 
the Council of Trent (sess. 6, can. 13 and 14) 
anathematized the Calvinistic and Lutheran con¬ 
tentions that any one ought to persuade himself 
that he is in a sta‘.>e of justification, and that that 
sole and very persuasion is the only cause of the 
said justification. Hence it may be legitimately 
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inferred that from a Catholic point of view only 
A moral and human certainty can, ordinarily, be 
entertained of that fact. 

(7) Another class of graces, the very improperly 
so-called gratice gratis datce (gratuitous ones), em¬ 
braces those supernatural privileges or ‘ charisms,* 
sometimes granted to a chosen few, to work 
miracles, to prophesy, to speak foreign languages, 
and exercise other miraculous powers of the same 
kind. With those graces we have nothing to do 
here, but merely remark that they are not more 
gratuitous than the ordinary graces (iiabitual and 
actual) with which we have been dealing thus far; 
any one of the latter, by the very fact tnat it is of 
a Divine order, is necessarily gratuitous and not 
due, at least as first grace ; nevertheless it is always 
possible, by making good use of one grace to merit 
another, (or, if Nature cannot, grace can merit 
grace. See art. Charismata. 

(8) To what kind of acts must the action of effi¬ 
cacious grace be understood to extend, or what 
kind of effects can be obtained only through grace ? 
This is the last question that we must now answer, 
briefly mentioning the definition of the Church or 
the decisions of the Catholic theologians on the 
various points. 

Grace is not necessary—as is commonly admitted 
—for acquiring even a vast and extensive know¬ 
ledge of natural truths, as such a knowledge is 
within the natural ca])acity of the human mind ; 
but a comj)lete and exhaustive knowledge of all 
the truths pertaining to the natural order of things 
could obviously not be understood to exist in any 
human mind otherwise than through a special 
favour of God. As for supernatural truth, although 
it is intrinsically possible for any one to recognize 
the truth of any doctrine or dogma of faith which is 
properly expounded and proved to him, an accept¬ 
ance of it, through a supernatural motive, can be 
the eflect only of a doulde actual grace botli in the 
mind and in the will (2nd Council of Orange, can. 
5 and 6 ; and Trid., sess. 6, can. 3). It is a dogma 
of faith that man, even in a state of sin, can do 
some good works, and therefore that the actions 
of sinners are not necessarily all sins. This dogma 
has been repeatedly asserted, against Wyclif and 
John Hus, by the Courndl of Constance (sess. 15); 
against Luther and Calvin, by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 7 and 8); against Baius, by 
Pius V., Gregory xni., and Urban yill. (prop. 35, 
38, and 40 of liaius); and against Quesnel, the 
lost of tlie exponents of Jansenism, who was con¬ 
demned by Clement XI. (pron. 44, 45 ft'.). The 
same authorities condemned also the assertions of 
Jansenius and Baius (prop. 25) that all the actions 
of infidels are sins. 

By the condemnation of the 35th proposition of 
Baius, it became a doctrine of faith that it is in¬ 
trinsically possible to love God above everything, 
os Author of the natural order of things W a 
natural love ; such a supreme natural love of God, 
however, could not be so efficacious, in the present 
fallen condition of man, as to entail a perfect fulfil¬ 
ment of all the precepts of the natural law; for, 
although in the state of innocence such a thing 
would have been within the natural, unimpaired 
resources of human nature, after original sin only 
a special assistance of God can enable the fallen 
man to realize the supreme perfection of non- 
corrupted nature. If, at the same time, we re¬ 
member that for any precept imposed on him man 
always receives a sufficient grace, we see that it 
cannot be inferred, from the above doctrine, that 
some of the precepts imposed by God are impossible 
to man—a doctrine condemned by the Council of 
Trent (sess. 6, can. 18), and by Innocent X., in the 
first of the celebrated ‘five propositions’ of Jan- 
senius. Man, in a state of mortal sin, cannot for 


ever resist all other temptations and avoid all 
other mortal sins without a special assistance of 
God, for the very same reason tliat he cannot fulfil 
all the precepts of the natural law, as we have 
just stated above. 

In a state of justification, man is capable, through 
ordinary graces, of avoiding each venial sin indi¬ 
vidually ; but only through a special and distinct 

f privilege will he be capable of avoiding them all 
or all iiis life (Trid. sess. 6, can. 23); that special 
privilege, however, is universally understood, pron- 
ter honorem Doniini, to have been granted to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

The Pelagian doctrine that man may merit the 
first grace by his good works, performed without 
the help of grace, and the Semi-Pelagian conten¬ 
tion that he can prepare himself for it, so as to 
create, on the part of God, some kind of obligation 
to confer it on him, were both condemned by the 
2nd Council of Orange (can. 3, 4, 6, 7, etc.)—a con¬ 
demnation reiterated by the Council of Trent (sess. 
6, can. 6 and 6)—because no one, except through 
tlie use of grace, can make himself in any way 
worthy of a gift of the Divine order, since by its 
very nature it infinitely exceeds eveiy biiman 
capability. As a consccpiem^e, the only orthodox 
sense that can be attached to the axiom, ‘ Facienti 
quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam,’ is the 
following: to him that throuf^h the help of pre- 
venieiit, supernatural grace does all he can God 
will not refuse the grace of iustilication. Im¬ 
peccable, human, and natural honesty alone does 
not make any man, in any way, entitled to the 
gift of grace and of justification. That it should 
be impossible for man to rise without grace from 
a state of mortal sin is a doctrine that was denied 
by no one, not even by Pelagius ; it was defined as 
a dogma of faith in the 2nd Council of Orange 
(can. 14 and 19). 

Each supernatural action requires a correspond¬ 
ing natural motion of God on the free will, since 
no kind of motion can take place without the action 
of the Prime Mover ; but, since the presence of 
grace, either habitual or actual, does not remove 
the inherent defectibility of the human will, a 
‘long’ perseverance appears to be the effect of a 
special help from God (Orange, can. 10 and Trid. 
sess. 6, can. 2). Final perseverance, involving the 
conjunction of a state of justification with the 
last instant of life, is also certainly the ell’cct of 
a very special favour of God, as the canons just 
quoted imply ; in fact, it coincides with predestina¬ 
tion itself, of which it is the necessary and in¬ 
separable effect ; it does not, liowever, consist 
proj)erly in a peculiar motion, or distinct impulse, 
out ought rather to be described as the result of an 
ensemble of circumstances brought about by the 
merciful Providence of God, as an eflect of His 
Divine predestination — circumstances which, of 
course, will vary with each individual soul. 

Litbratiirk.—T he Literature on the subject of Grace is well- 
nigh inexhaustible, and we shall therefore limit ourselveg to 
the mention of the most prominent names and works only (of. 
Cath. Encyc.). 

St. Paul, EpifttU to the Unmans, chs. iii.-xi. ; Augustine, de 
Peccatorum meritis et remiHuinne, de Spiritu et littera, de Per- 
fectione justiticp hominis, de GentU Pelayii, de Gratia Christi 
et de peccato originali, de Correptwne et gratia, de Preedestina- 
tione eanctotiirn. de Dono perseverantia;, de Eatura et araiia, 
de Oratia et tihero arbitrio, adversus JuUanum, etc. ; Thomas 
Aquinas, Sum. 7'heol., prinia lecund®, qu. cix.-cxiv. 

GKNEUAL LITKHATUKK.—The CommontatorB of Aquina*, in 
particular among Thomists : C. R. Billuart, Sximma SancU 
Thomae, ed. Lequette, Arras, 1867-72, i., ‘de Deo,’ disa. vi.-viii., 
and ii., ‘ de Gratia’; ‘de Gratia Dei,’ in Colle.gii SalmarU. 
Curstu theol. ix. and x., Paris, 1870; de Lemos, Panoplia 
Divinoe gratia:, Ll^ge, 1676 ; P. de Soto, de Saturn et gratia, 
Venice, 1660; A. M. L^icier, de Gratia, Paris, 1007 ; among 
Molinists: Betlarmine, Suarez, Vasquez, Ripald^ de Bnte 
supematurali. Cologne, 1648 ; among later authors : F, Satolli, 
de Oratia Christi. Rome, 1886; C. Mazzella, de Oratia Christi^, 
do. 1882; L. Billot, de Gratia Christi et libero arbitrio, do. 
1908; Heinrich-Gutberlet, Dogmat. Theologie, viii., ‘Von der 
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Onadei’ Mainz, 18l)7 ; J, Pohle, Lehrbiich (le.r Dn^inatik^, ii. 
(Paderborn, 1909) 8^9-578, and in tlit* Catholic EncyeUrp., New 
York, 1909, vol. vi., artt. ‘ Urace,’ and ‘ (^ontroverHieH on Oracjie. 
Sae also the various reeetit matiuala on I)oi/iiiatic Theolofjy, inosi 
of which are Molinistin. On the dor.trine of the Fathers: J 
Habert, Thcol. Gnet-oniin Eatrinn vindicata circa unircritaif, 
materwm gratia;, Paris, KilM; E. Scholl, Cie Lekre ilcn heU. 
licutiliuH von der Cnadr, 1'rtiljurjf, issi ; F. K. Hiimmer, Dck 
heil. Gregor wm ,\(iz. Lehrr non der iinode, Kentpten, 1890; 

E. Weigl, Die IleUdehre dee heil. Cyrill van Alex., Mainz, 
1905. 

Os SANCTlFi'lNd (HiACK.—R. Bellarmine, de Justificatione 
tinpn,t,(l IVfvre, vi, ^'aris, NO tf. • J. Katschtlialer, de 

aro,lia aancti/icmite •\ SaJ/hur;.,', ]88(>; L. Hubert, de (Jratii 
KoitctfjicmUe, 1‘iiris, looi!; W. Liese, Der kciUinitwendigi 
fi’ lube, IHnJ ; H. S. DGuifle, Die abcndlandii^e.hei 

Schriftnuuleiier uber jnstiiia Dei nnd lusli/ic.atio, Mainz, 1005 . 
J. B, Terrien, l.a (irUce et la gloire, ‘.l vola., Paris, 1897; 
G. Lahousse, de I'ittuiihun 'J'hrologicia, l^ouvain, 1890, de 
Gratia di.i'ina, do. I:)U8; C. Mazzella, de Virtntibue ipfusie, 
l£om(!, I.SIM ; F. Sat.olli, de DabUibus, do. 1897; T. J. Bou- 

iiillon, lie VirtutihuH ’I'heiilogicis, Ijrii^e.s, l.S'.X); B. Froget, 

te C'J aba bit at I,on du Saint-Esprit dann les tiuiea Juateu, no) 
fed., Paris, 1901, etc. 

Os ACTUAL a LACK.—V'or the literature pertaininjf to Pela 
friani.sju, AiijfU.stiniutjisru, and Janscni.sni, see the particular 
articles on euf;h ; also on actual jniice proper: 

G- Byonius, ‘de <lratii.e au.viltis,'in Hec.'tnus, TUeoiogia Sehol- 
adieu, Itoine, 1058; Boucat, Thetdogui I'atruin, I'aris, 1718; 

F. A. Zaccaria, ‘Diss. de au.'dlio sine quo non,'in Tkeaaurua 
theoi., vol. V., Venice, 170'.:; J. Ernst, Werke nnd Tiigenden 
drr linglaubigen, Freihurjj;. 1871 ; M. J. Scheeben, Eatvruiul 
Gnade, Mainz, 180! ; M. Glossner, Ja'hre dea heil. Thinnaa vom 

der gottl. Gnade, do. IsTl ; A. Palmieri, de Gratia 
ditdna acfuaii, (lulneii, 1885 ; F. WSrter, Die Geirteaentwiek- 
tang (Ua heil. Aureliujs Auguatinua, Paderhorn, 1S9‘2; O. Rott- 
tuaiiner, l>er A aguaiinianiua, Munich, 189',!; C. Wollsgruber, 
Angnatinna, Paderhorn, 1808. 

Besides tlie auUiors already mentioned under * (Jeneral Litera¬ 
ture,' wo shall mention : (a) 'J'honii.sts.—J). Bailez, Vomuient. 
in S. Tfiomam, Halaiuaiica, 1584 ; F. D. Alvarez (one of the 
theoloe-idiig of tin; (joti>jr(*|ration ‘de Auxiliis'), de Auxiliia 
Dimniv grati(T, Rotiie, 101'.:, and lleaponaionnin libri iv., J<ou- 
vain, 10'.:**;; de Leiiios, besides tlio uhove mentioned, 

Acta ornniutn Congregui ionam., etc., do. 170'.: (the history of 
the (lony;ret.’’idion ‘de Aiixiliis'in which lie was u )»roininent 
champion ot theThomislicdoi-Lrim.-s); F. Ledesma, de Diiu'/ue 
gralia' anriflia. Salainiinca, 1011 ; J. P. Gonet, Ctyjod theo- 
Cogur. Thomiatieot, 1(1 vols., Bordeaux, 1059-09; V. Contenson. 
Theologia inentia ete.ordia, l-yons, lOT.'I ; A. Goudin, de Seientia 
et ijolanfnte Dei, lu'wed., Louvain, 1874 ; V. L. Gotti, Theologia 
achalaatico-dognuttica, Vemci,-, 1750; P. M. Gazzaniea,7Vt<!<)- 
‘J vols.,Vienna, 1770 ; C. R. Billuart, i.e Thom- 
iatne triomphant, Paris, ] P. F. A. M. Duuiniernnith, iS. 
Thoinaa el Uocirina privmotionia phyaicix, do. 1880, and De- 
fmaio doetrinie S. Tlaniue, do. 1890; J. A. Man.ser, Poa.ai- 
tnlitaa priennotionia phyatcae, Freihur;;, 1895; G. l-'elducr, Die 
Le.hrt des heil. Thoinaa V. Aguin xiber die Willensfreiheit, 
Ur;u, 1890; M. Papa);jii, La Mente di S. I'ommaao, Bene- 
vonto, 1901; 1. Ude, Doetrina CapreoU de injlnxu Dei, t'.raz, 
1901 ; Del Prado, ds Gratia Dei et iibero arbitrio, Freihurtf, 
1907. 

(/d MoliniaU. —L. Molina, ('Vmcon/iVi, new ed., Paris, 1870 ; 
F. Suarez, de Uonnnau., inotione et auxiho Dei, new ed., do. 
1850, ‘de Auxilio ellicac.i,’ Opera, do. 1850, xi., ‘ de Vera intelli- 
fientiii aiixilii efhciicis,’Opera x., Appetul. ; L. Lcs- 

siiis, ‘de (iratiaellh-aci,’in Opti.se. ii., do. 1878 ; B. Jung;mann, 
dc Gratia, Heifenshur^f, 1890; de San, <le Deo Vno: de Mente 
S. Thointz circa pru-determinatlonea phy.sicaa, Louvain, 1.S94 ; 
V. Frins, 6'. Thoiiuz Aijoinalia Doetrina de eo nperntione Dei, 
I’aris, lK9:i ; T. d« R^j^non, liaTiez et Molina, do. ISS.'l; J. 
Fohlr, Le.hrbuch der Dogmaltk*, \\. (Paderhorn, 1909) 45:.‘-189. 

Ik'lon^intf strictly to neitlicr of tlie above schools may be 
mentioned : Bcdlariuine, ‘ <le Gratia et lihoro arbitrio,’ in 
Opera, ed. Fi'‘vre, Paris, 1S7;(. v. and ) i. ; F. Wdrter, Die 
ohristliche Lehre liber VerhullHiaa von Gnade nnd h'reiheitbia 
au/ Atifinstinua, Kreihurjt, 1S:)0; A. M. de Lipuori, Op. diet- 
mat., eil. Walter, New York, 190:i, i. 517 f., ii. 707 f. ; H. 
Tourncly. d<- Gratia, Venice, 1755; W. Herrmann, de Divina 
gratia, lionie, 191)4 ; J. Pecci, SenU nza di .S’. Ttnninaeo, do. 
1885; A. Adeodatus, J. Jbcci.s .Schrijt, Mainz, 1808. 

E. L. VAN Hlcflaeke. 

GRACE AT MEALS.—I'lip Cliri.stian jiractice 
of <i:race at Mieals has its routs in the religiou.s 
instincts of the human race. 11 consecrates even 
the simple meal. It is a witnes.s to the religious 
Bolemiiity which is attachctl to every meal as an 
act of maintaining human life, ami as a means of 
devoting the fruits of the earth to their highest 
use. tjrace at meals consecrates at once the meal 
itself, the gifts which are consumed, and those who 
consume them, t4) God’s service. An invitation to 
dinner in the 2nd cent. A.D. runs; 

* Chaeremon re<jncst.s your company at dinner at the table of 
the liord Barapia (xu*) in the Sanipeum to-iuorrow, the 16th, at 
9 o’clock ’ (‘The Oxyrlvynchus Pap.\ri,’ pt. i. p. 177, Egyp. 
Explor. b'nnd, Gr^cco-Roman Branch, 1898). 


Such a meal in the Sera[»eum witnesses to the 
religious character even of the social meal. And 
the cu.stom of li})fitions in pre-ChrLstian times 
stamps the same religions character on every meal. 
The Homeric feast was not comj)lete without the 
(TTTovb'ii or the dririk-oMering poured out 

either on the hearth, the floor, or the altar, to 
the gods ; aiVAp <Tir(UTT}$ re Kai fdfeai, p 

icrrlv (Horn. Od. iii. 45). It was a drink-otrering 
and a prayer, in tliis case to Toseidon. 'J’he 
itomans practised similar rites. 'riie .9crunda 
mcn.Kft, or de.ssei t, was separated from the earlier 
part of the meal hy the ollering of the rtuda salsa, 
the meal-oflering of sjtelt and salt, ami the Uhatio 
either to the l.are.s or to some one of the gods. 
Pliny witnesses to tlie early origin of the rite : 

* Nnma instituit deos fruge eolere, et mola salsa 
su})])licare ’ (HN xviii. 2). Vergil refers to the 
libations at the feast before the tomb of Aucliisea: 

' I lie duo rite mcro libauH carchc-sia Baccho 
Fiindit huiui, duo lactc novo, duo sanguine sacro' 

{J'in. v.77f.). 

The .lews, like the Greeks and the Romans, 
consecrated their meals with tlie b'^rdkhdh, or bless¬ 
ing {Klii, c^d. 2IM>6). The sacrificial feast at tlie 
high jdace of the city in 1 S 9*^ was delayed until 
the coming of Samuel to ‘ bless the sacrilice.’ This 
is the earliest example of grace before imiat. On 
the oeeasion of tlie reception of tlie .Jewisli scholars 
in Egypt by Ptolemy l*hilade])>hus (285-247 B.C.), 
it is recorded in a letter of psendo-Aristeas (c. 200 
B.C. ) that Elisha the priest, one of the delegates, 
was asked to say grace [TroduxaaBai xarevx'liy), and 
that lie said it sl-anding. .losephus says of the 
Essenes; 

‘A priest says grace before meat, and it is unlawful for any 
»ne to taste of the food before grace he said (irpii- ni? rvy^i'.'). 
The same jiriest, wlicn he hath dined, says grace again after 
neat; and when they begin, and when they end, they praise 
./(xl, as him that bestows tlieir food upon them ’ (/.V ii. viii, 6). 

'I'lie treatise Berdkhfdh prove.s that this cnsfoin 
was e.stablished by the end of the 2nd cent. A.D. 
Women, slaves, and cliildren were to say grace, 
though they were free from other religious duties. 
The blessing of the bread reads : 

‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
briiigest forth bread from the earth.' 

I'he blessing of the wine is : 

‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
create.st the fruit of the vine.’ 

Among tlie forms of grace after meat is : 

‘ Blessed ho the Ixird our Go<l, the God of Israel, the God of 
hosts, eiiMiroiied upon the Cheruhiiu, for the food which we 
have eaten.’ 

The N r witnesses to tlie grace before meat. 
v>iir Lord in the miracle of tlie Feeding of the h’ive 
Thousand hlesseil the loaves and lishes : euX6777(rfj' 
cai aXdtras nwKev (Mt H*" ; cf. Mk (P', Lk 9“^). In 
he miracle of the P'our 'riiousaiid. He gav'e thanks; 
tuX^piarlicrai (KXaaev Kal ^5i5ov (Mt 15^“, Mk 8"). 
St. John (6^*) uses the latter term, evxo-puxT-qaa^. 
St. Paul refers to tlie practice of grace, and states 
■:h*arly its sjdritual meaning : 

‘Moats, which God created to he received with thanksgivirn: 
urTtt fbxnpia-ria’s) hv them that believe and know the truth 
nr every creature of God is g^ood, and nothing (n he rejected, 

II it he received with tlianksgiviiig : for it is saiiclifled (ayid^rrat 
ydp) through the word of God and prayer’ (1 Ti 4-*-'>). 

The earlie.st witnesse.s to the practice in the 2nd 
cut. are Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. 
.'lenient, in his Pasdagogns [c. A.D. 190), referring 
to the matter of feasts, says 
‘It is meet Ivefore we partake of food to bless (fi’jXoyeiv) th« 
taker of all things, and to sing (ij/uAXfiv) when drinking ’(ii. 4 ). 

In the Stromateis (c. 200-202) he speaks of 
prayers and praises [ei>xo-^ alvoi), and readings 

(^rTen^eij ruv ypaiftwy) before eating ; and psalms 
and hymns [\J/a\fiol re kclI ijiavoL) afterwards (vii. 7). 
Tertullian, in his Apologetic uni, ch. 59 (A.D. 197), 
refers to prayer before and after meals : 

* Non priuB diBCumbitur quam oratio ad deum praegustetur 
. . Aeque oratio convivium dirimit.’ 

St. Basil, writing c. 360, refers to the euxai irpA 
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rijf Tpo<f>rii and those /Merit, rpoipiiu {Ep. ii. ad Greg.). 
And botli Tertullian and St. Cliryso.storn witness 
to the use of the sign of the cross on such occa.sions. 
Tertullian, in his treatise de Corona (c. 211), writes : 
‘ ad mensas . . . frontem signaeulo terimus,’ the 
sign being used on the forehead (ch. 3). St. 
Chrysostom says that even swine’s flesh is not 
unclean wlien received with thanksgiving and 
marked with the sign of the cross {in 1 Tim. 
horn. xii.). 

Dom Paul {VEur.harl’stie jirimilive. Home, 

Paris, Tournai, 1912, jpp. 252-28H) has shown tliat 
the prayers for the blessing of the cup and the 
blessing of the bread in the Didac/ui (cli. ix.) are 
not Eucharistic. They may, therefore, l)e noted 
as among tlie (uirliest forms of grace at meals. 

The ApoHolic Constitutions (c. 400) gives the 
first example of the form of words ; 

‘Oratio in prandio : Benedintua es, Doniine, <jni nutria me a 
pueritia inea, ijui daa eacaa omiii carni, iinplf ^jaiidio et lactitia 
corda noatra iit . . . abundeinus in oiniie opua botium inChriato 
Jesu Domino noatro, per quern . . (vii. 4'J). 

IMie Wcst(irn juactice appears in two njonastic 
rules. The Rule of St. Benedict says ; 

‘ Ad iTienHam autem, qui ante versum non occurrerit, ut 
simul oninefl dicant verauni et orent . . . corripiatur . . . 
Similiter autem patiatur, qui a<] ilium versum non fuerit prae- 
sens, qui post cibum dicitur' (c. 4S [J'L Ixvi. C7(;j). 

And St. Cohimban says : 

‘Si quis non venerit ad orationem 8U}>ra inensam et post 
cibum, duodecim psalmos cantet’ (in Potmit. \l'L Ixvi. 682J). 

The earliest Western formularies are in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary (7th cent.). 'I'hcre are six 
‘ orationes ante cibum,’ and two ‘ orationes post 
cibum.’ The first reads : 

‘Rcllco noa, Domine, donia tuis, et opulentiae tuae lar;titate 
Bustenta. Tor,’etc. 

Tlie fourth reads ; 

‘ Henedic, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua larj'itate Butnus 
Hiinqauri. Per,’ etc. 

'I'lic sixth reads : 

‘Tua nos, Domine, dona reficiant, et tua gratia conHoletur. 
Per Doniinum nostrum.’ 

Thes(! appear also in the Lcofric flfissid A of the 
first half of the 10th century. Tiie second form 
‘ post cihos ’ reads : 

‘Satiati sumus, Domine, de tuis donis ac datis : rople nos do 
tua inisericordia, qui es bciu’dictus, qui cum Patre et S])iritu 
Wincto vivis . . .'((^elas. Sacr., ed. Witson, Oxford, 18!)4, p. 2931). 
'I'he Lcofric Missal has forms also ‘ad cihum bene- 
dicendum ’ and ‘ ad potum benedicenduin.’ Among 
the former is : 

‘ t^uod nobis eat appositum dei filius bcnedicat ’; 
among tlic latter : 

‘ Nos deuB et nostra bencdicat pocula christuB ’ {Leofric Mineal, 
ed. Warren, Oxf. 1883, p. 8). 

Two prayers for use at meals occur in thcBohhio 
MS of i\\G Sacramcntuni Gallicanwm. The ‘ Bcne- 
dictio ad mensam ’ is similar to the fourth in the 
Gelasian Sacrarnentary : 

‘ l}enedi(;antur nobis, Domine, dona tua, quae de tua largitatc 
eumpturi .sumus, qui vivis ct regnas.’ 

The ‘ Bonedictio post inensam levatam ’ is the 
first example of the memento of the benefactors in 
the grace: 

‘ Oratiaa tibi agimus, omnipotens, aeterno Devis, qui nos de 
tuis donia satiare dignatus ea, per famulos ill. Itedde illia 
Domine pro parvis magna, pro leinporalibus praernia sempi- 
terna, qui vivis et regnaa’ (Muratori, Lil. lioin. Vetus, Venice, 
1748, ii. 959). 

The order of grace at meals is fully given in the 
Customaries of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and 
St. Peter’s, Westminster. Tlie shorter form occurs 
in reference to the meal of the Lector and the four 
Servitors: 

‘ Dicet unuBquisquo secrecius sub ailencio “ Benedicite "; et 
. . . istud saltern ad minus devote subjungat: “Cibum et 
potum servorum suorum Filius Dei bencdicat,’’cnicis signum 
faciendo’(Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxiii. p. 164; ct. vol. 
Tcxviii. p. 104). At the close: ‘Versue: “adjntorium nostrum 
in nomine Domini.” Versus : “ Sit nomen benedictuni.” 
Onwao : “ Retribuere ” et cetera. “ Benedicamus Domino." 
“ Fidelium animae.” ’ 

The fuller form of grace was used at the common 
meal in the refectory : 


‘ Et unusquisque ... in ordine suae conversionis stare debet, 
priusquantacantoreincipialur “ Benedicite." . . . AUjuecantor 
vel snccenlor in eodem loco stabit post refeccionem, iuchoando 
“ Confiteantur,’’sivo “ Memoriam. ” . . . liicepto autem “ Bene¬ 
dicite ’’ ante refeccionem, stabit presidens, sicut et ceteri fratres, 
ad orientem intentus, atciue ad “ Gloria I’atri,’’ el dum Dominica 
dicitur orucio et (a) sai-erdote profertur benediccio, stabit, sicut 
et alii, suppliciter inclinus, . , . Sed, prolata benedicclonc, qui- 
cumque cam (scillam) sonaverit, cum prouunciaverit nacerdoa 
“ SpirituH sancti, L)eu8,''eriget ae, etad nietisain suporius intra¬ 
bit. Geteri vero stabunt inclini, quousque dixerjl sacerdos “ I’er 
omnia seeiila seculorum ’’; atque tunc se erigent omnes in 
respondendo “ Amen (ib. vol. xxiii. p. 164 f. ; cf. vol. xxviii. 
p. 105 f.). 

Grace after meals is referred to in the Customary 
of St. Peter’s, We.stminster : 

‘Incipient omnos pariter sub ailencio “Condt-eantur tibi, 
Domine,’’ vol “Memoiiam fecit,’’ et, postcpiam ad “Gloria 
Patri" et “Sicut eraf 'se inclina\ erint, eriget se sacerdos qui 
prior est in online et dicet: “ Agliiuis tibi gi acias,’' vel “ Hene- 
dictus Deus in donis suis," ceteris interim iiiclinuntibus ’ (vol 
xxviii. p, 122). 

The Canterbury text (Brit. Mns. Coll. MS Faus¬ 
tina C. xii.) is dated LLUt- BGO. The Westminster 
text (Brit. Mils. ('ell. MS Otho C. xi.) is of the 
latter part of the 14lli century. Tliey repntsiuit 
the, Benedictine u.se at (hat [lenoil. 'riie full grace 
occuns among the ‘ Grati.irum actioii<>s ’ of anotlier 
Westminster MS, c. IhDD, Boill. MS Rawlinson 
Liturg., g. 10 [N.C. IGH.S’J]). It is printed in vol. 
iii. of the Wesintinster Missal (11. Brailshaw Soc., 
vol. xii. pp. 1377-1379). 

‘ Ante prandiutn ijraciatn Fienedicite. Dculi omnium in te 
sperant. . . et implcH mime animal benedictioiie. Gloria patri. 
Kyrieleyson. . . . F.t ne non. Oreimis. Henedic, doiuiue, dona 
tua que (le tua largitatc Humun Himqituri. I’er doiniiium. . . . 
Jube, domine (xic), benedicere. Mense cclcsti.s participes facial 
noH rex elcrne glorie. Amen.’ 

'Post prandiuni: —Dcuh pacin et dileclionis nmneat semper 
nobiscunj. Tu automdoiuinc. GoiiMtcaiiLur tibi domino omnia 
opera tua: ICt Rancti tui benedicant tibi. Gloria patri. . . . 
Daudate dominum. . . . Gloria patri. AgimuH tibi gracias, 
omiiijioteris deiiR, pro iiniversis boneficiis tiiiHipii vivis et regnas. 
Per omnia Hccula 8e,culorum. Amen. I,audate dominum. . . . 
Gloria patri. Sicut erat. KyrieleyHon. . . . Pater noHter. 
lOi, ne noH. . . . S/t. nonien doinini henedietuni. Retribuere 
dignare, doniine deus, omnibus nobis bona lacientibus propter 
nomen tunm vilam etcrnuin. Amen. Renedicainns (lomino. 
Ulctcrora filiiiin. . . . Auc Rancte rox edwanle inter celi lilia. . . 
'Pro df[/'nn<-tis :—Do profundis. . . . Reiiuiem eternam. . . .* 
' Orncio : —Alisolve, <iue.sunuis, domine, animas. . . . Amen.' 

Tills grace titter meals explains the order in the 
Customary of St. I’eter’s, Westminster, and the 
reference to founders and benefactors in the later 
Colhige graces (11. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xii. p. 
1378 f.). 

llearm;, under date 17tb Get. 1712, refers to a 
grace written in an olel Roman bri'viary of 1320, 
and belonging to Norwich, nseil probably in one 
of the religious houses of Norwich : 

‘ Benedio, domine, creatnram i.stiuH (sic), Hiout benedixiHti 
quiiK|UC paneu in deserto ; ut oiniiOH gusUinlcH cx co (sic) tain 
corpori quam animae recipiant sanitatein’ (llearne’s ('olleo- 
lions, vol. iii., Oxf. Ili.st. Son., vol. xiii. [ISS.'s], p. 473; ef. 

‘ lieiiedictio paiuH,’ in Jiom. Miss, of 1515 [11. llrudahaw Boc., 
vol. xxxiii. p. .S14J). 

The College. us<! may be illustrated by tlm 
Braseno.se College (Laces : 

‘ Ante prandixnn: -Oc.nli omnium spectant in Te, Deus ! Tn 
das illis esi'as tempore opportuno. Aperis inaimm Tunm el, 
imph;H omne animal Tun lienedintione. Alensue cocle«tih moh 
participcB facias, Deus, Rex ncLi*rriae gloriae.’i 

‘ Post prandixnn :—Qui nos nreuvit, redemit, et pavit, sit 
benedintus in acternuni. Ileus, oxaudi orationem nostntni. 
Agimus Tibi gratias, F’ater coelestis, pro Gulielino Siuytb 
ei>is<;opo, et Ricardo Hutton niilite, Funaatoribus noHtris ; pro 
Alexandro Novel et Jocona FranMand, nlii.sqne Heiiefactorimi^. 
nostris ; humiliter Te precanlcs ut eorum immorum benigniH- 
eiine adaugeas. E(;cle.siain Catholi(;ani, ct popiiluin Chriati- 
anum cuutodi. ilaereHes et nrrores omnes extirpa. Victoriam 
Reginam nostram et suUJitos ejnw defeiidc. Pacem da et oon 
serva per Ghristuin Dominum nostrum.’ 


1 Wickham IjCgg (Oxf. Hist. Soc., vol. liii. p. 212) oomparcR 
ttiiH grace with ttiosc in tlie Sarum Manual of 1501, and with 
tiie laitiii graces in the early primers and |he English in tfio 
later primers. 

2 Wickham I.iegg writes (loc. cit.): ‘ The idea of the com¬ 
memoration of benefnetors may have arisen from the com¬ 
memoration of tlie faitbfnl departed in the Sarum Manual; 
the primers often have at end : “ God save the Church, King, 
and Realm, and God have mercy on all Christian bouIh. 
Amen.’’* But the practice is as early aa the Bobbio Saera- 
mentum QaUicanum, as quoted above. 
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* Ante coenain ; -Omnipotuns et Hempiterne I>euM, Rine quo 
nihil CHt dulce iiiiiil odontL-ruin, iniscricordiani Tuain huinililer 
implorainus, ut no^ cotiriaiiKpuj iiontraiii henedicas ; ut corda 
OOHtra exhilartiH ; nt. ([Uiu! nuHcepLuri suiiius alimeiita, Tuo 
honori, Tuaetpit- Iff riidiwntiae accepta referaiiiUB ; perCliriRtuin 
Dominuni iiOHlrum.’ 

‘ Pont roenam : (•(jrjxira ii 08 tra, r)f>u8 optime niaxinie, 

cii>o potuquo alfuniiu refccisli, u;<iiiiiiH Tihi gratiaa, <|uuntaR 
possuiniJH maxiinin : Hiiiiul'|iu; pi^camiir, ut aniinas uoHtras 
verho et R[)irit,u d' inih- jniHcaH ; ut omnia mala fu^fiamua; ut 
quae Hint Tihi jilaciliiia pcrft vte iiitelli^amuH, dilineiiLer niedi- 
tenmr, ct ad eu praestanda toto iuipotu feramur : per (Jliriatum 
Dornimim nostrum.’ 

'J’lio first of tliese, but for tlie et l)f;tween omni¬ 
potent and ternpiterne, lias the lituvt^ical stamp in 
its rhythm and its lant^ua<j;e. 'J’fie second is prob¬ 
ably of later date ; the lan^Miai^e is academic, and 
the Deut opt line maxiine is not liturgical. VV ickham 
liC^r^r HJiys that these two j^paces stand almost alone 
(Oxf. Il'ist. Soc., vol. liii. [1909], ‘ Ilrasenose Quater- 
oontenary Monoorapli,’ p. 211 f.). 

There is reference to the j^race in a roll de.scrib- 
ing the feast at the enthronization of George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York, in the year 1406. 

Before the feast, ‘ the ininister of the Churche doth after the 
oldo custorne, in Hyti;,'ynjf of soiiio proper or godly Caroll.’ 
After the feast, atid before the ale and wine are brought in, 
‘all the Chaplyns iiiUHt suy grace, and the Ministers do syng’ 
(beland’e CuUectanea, ed Ilearne, I.«nd. 1774, vol. vi. pp. 
9. i;i). 

The h'rench language has nreserved the old 
name hf'n^.die'dt for ‘ grace.’ To say grace is dire 
la b^.idAlieil6 , or dire set grdees. The English 
phrase ‘ ask a blessing ’ seems a reminiscence of 
the Juhe, domne, henedieere of the Church. The 
Italian has benedizione della tavola, the Spanish 
bendecir la mesa. 

The English grace at meals in common use is 
this ; 

Before meals ‘ For wbat we are about to receive the Lord 
make ub truly thankful, for Clirist H Hnke. Amen.’ 

After mmh ‘ For whiit we have received the J^ord make 
u« truly thankful, for Chrint’s sake. Amen.’ 

The grace hefort; meals has an echo of the 
‘ sumus sum])turi ’ of the fourth form in the 
Gelasian Sarrnmentary. 

Another English grace is an echo of the older 
l»eneditdi()n : 

Before meals :—‘ BIcbb. O Lord, tlicso gifts to our use, and 
ourselves to Thy service, for ChriHt’H Hake. Amen.’ 

After meals: —‘For these and all Hia mercies, God’s holy 
name be praised, for Christ’a sake. Ainetj.’ 

A short Latin grace also used in England is 
this : 

Before meals : —' BenedictuB benodicat, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostnun. Amen.’ 

After meals : — ' Hcuicdicdo heuedicatur, per Jesum Christum 
Dominum nostrum. Amen.’ 

Erericli and English Roman Catholics have the 
following form ; 

Before meals: —‘ I’. Benedicite. II. Ilominus. Nos et ea 
quae buiuuh aumpturi henedicat dextera (dbriali in noniiiie 
Patris et Fjlii et fSpiritus saucti. .\mcri.' 

After Agiinus tihi gratias, oinnipotena Dens, pro 

universis berieflciia tiiia, qui vi\'is et regnas in seotila seculorum. 
Amen. V. Benedioamna Domino, li. Deo gratias. Fidr liuin 
animae per inisericordiam dei requicacant in j)aee. Amen ’ 
{CaUchirtne, ou Abrep^. tie la Foi, Kouen, 1878, p. 17P). 

The old College grace among English Roman 
Catholics is rnucli the same : 

Before rriraia‘ Benedic, Domine, noa ct haec tua dona 
quae de tua largitate sumus iiumpturi per Christum Dominum 
noatrum. Atnen.’ 

After meals Agimua tihi gratiaa, omnipotens Dens, pro 
universis benetlciis tuia, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen.’ 

'I’hese appear in English in the following forms 
of grace ; 

Before meals ‘ BlesH us, O Lord, and these thy gifts, which 
we are about to reiieivc of thy bounty, through Christ our 
Lord. Amen.' 

After meals VilG give thee thnnk.s, Almighty Qod, for all 
thy benelUs, who livost and reignoat world without end. Amen ’ 
(The Garden of the Soul, ed. c. 1862, p. 232). 

It used to be regarded as the duty of the head 
of the house to say grace at his own table, as 
is illustrated by a statement of Addison in no. 
ITS of the Spectator, Friday, 15th August 1712, 


where he censures the false modesty of the Eng¬ 
lish gentleman : 

‘ Our P:xf:esH of Modesty makoB UB shamefaced in all the 
Exercisea of Piety and Devotion. Thia Humour prevails upon 
us dully ; insomuch, timt at many well-bred Tables, the Master 
of the Hoiiae ia ao very Modest a Man, that he has not the 
Conlldtuice to flay Grace at his own Table ; A Cuatora which is 
not only practiaed by all the Nations about us, but was never 
omitted by the lleatbon themselves. English Gentlemen who 
travel into lioman (,'atholick Countries, arc not a little sur¬ 
prised to meet with People of the best Quality kneeling in 
their Churches, and engaged in their private Devotiona, tho’ 
it is not at the Hours of Piibliok Worship. An oftieer of tho 
Army, or a Man of Wit and I'leasure in those countries, would 
be afraid of pais.sing not only for an Irreligious, but an ill- 
bred Man, should he be seen to go to Bed, or sit down at Table, 
without olfering up his Devotions on such occasions.’ 

At a public dinner, the Cliaplain or the Rector 
or Vicar of the ])iirish, or some otlier clergyman, 
is called upon to say grace. Tliis is also an old 
custom in .some private hou.se.s. There is also the 
custom of the younger children saying grace on 
behalf of the family. Ls it in reference to our 
Lord’s words: ‘Yea; have ye never read. Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast per¬ 
fected praise ’ (Mt 2L'’) ? 

The metrical graces in general use in schools 
were written by John Cennick, a friend of the 
Wesleys. They were first nnldished in 1741 in 
his Sacred Hymns for the Children of God, in the 
Days of their Pifyrnnnye (London, 1741, p. 198). 

Hymn exxx. Before Meat :— 

* Be present at our Table, Lord ; 

Be Here, and Ev’rywhore ador'd ; 

Thy Oeatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast In Paradisk with Thee.’ 

Hymn cxxx\. After Meat :— 

‘ We bless Tliee, Lord, for this our Food; 

But more for Jcsu’b Flesh and Blood ; 

The Manna to our Spirits giv’n, 

The Living Bread sent down from TTeav’n.’ 

There are four more lines in this latter grace, 
hut they have not come into use. The Euchari.stic 
character of Cennick’s Grace after Meat is lost in 
the version published in Bickerstetli’s (Christian 
Psalmody (c. 1833). 'I'liis more modern form 
reads : 

‘ Wo thank Thee, Lord, for this our food, 

But blesH Thoc more for .Icsu’s blood ; 

May Manna to our souls be given. 

The Bread of life sent down from heaven.’ 

These metrical graces in their original form 
breathe in every line the inspiration of the Bene¬ 
dict ions of the old Service Books of the Western 
Church. 

Litkkatitrb.— DACL, art. ‘ Bv'mtSdiction de la Table’; EBi, 
art. ‘Meals’; DC A, art. ‘Grace at Meals’; H. A. Wilson, 
Gelasian Sacramentarii, Oxford, 1894 ; Henry Bradshaw So¬ 
ciety, vols. xii. [18971, xxiii. [19U2], xxviii. [1904J, xxxiii. [1907]; 
J. Julian, Diet, of IJi/innoloay, London, 1892, art. ‘Graces, 
Metrical’ (W. T. Brooke); Von der Goltz, i’isehgebete . . . 
in tier altchr. und in der griech. Kirche, Leij)zig, 1905. 

Thomas Barns. 

GRACES.— See Charites. 

GR/ECO-EGYPTIAN RELIGION.—i. In¬ 
troductory.—The Macedonian conquest of Egypt is, 
for practical purposes, tlie starting-point for any 
account of Gneco-Egy[)tian religion. Before that 
time there had been little, if any, interchange of 
religious ideas between the twm countries: such 
knowledge as the Greeks possessed of Egyptian 
gods and worship was of the most superficial 
nature, while there is no evidence, and no likeli¬ 
hood, that the Egyptians cared to make any inquiry 
as to Greek theology. There had been a commercial 
intercourse across the Levant which, so far as can 
be judged from arclimological finds, extended back 
to the period of the earliest Egyptian dynasties; 
and at least four centuries before the time of 
Alexander the Great a factory for Greek merchants 
was definitely established near the mouth of tho 
Nile. But those who sojourned at Naukratis, 
though they doubtless reported to their friends in 
Greece suca information as they were able to 
collect about the customs of the strange country 
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which they had been priviJc^^ed to enter, would 
have little chance of learninj^ more of its religion 
than could be gathered from observation of the 
native quarter of the town, in such external details 
os the forms in wliich the gods were represented 
or the manner in which the festivals werecondiicted. 
A certain number of Greeks penetrated further 
into the country as mercenaries in the Egyi)tian 
army ; but it could hardly be expected that these 
soldiers of fortune would furnish any reliable 
account of the theology of their enqiloyers. Even 
after the Persian conquest of Egypt, when the 
valley of the Nile became more ojieii to foreigners, 
a Greek traveller with some pretensions to training 
in the collection of facts was unable to add to the 
existing stock of information on Egyptian religion 
anything more than what iiltered to him through 
guides and interpreters; and, if a Greek student 
actually wont to live in Egypt, in order to learn 
something of tlie wisdom of the Egyptians, liis 
lessons would appear to have been conliiied to s(*cu- 
lar seience. Ncitlier Herodotus nor Plato displays 
any kind of acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Egyjitian religion. 

\Vliile the Greek visitors to Egypt gathered little 
knowledge of the Egyjitian gods, the Egyptians do 
not appear to have taken any interest in the Greek 
gods whom they might have studied at Naukratis. 
Pliere were, in the Greek quarter of that town, a 
number of temples ; if there existed a strong con¬ 
tingent of mercliants from some jiarticular Greek 
State, tliey erected a building in which they could 
worship the protecting deity of their home. Thus 
the Samians Iiad tlieir temple of Hera in Naukratis, 
the Milesians theirs of Apollo, the ^-Eginetans 
theirs of Zeus.* If the community was too small 
or too yK)or to maintain a sc'pajate temple, they 
could find a place in the jireciuct of the gods of the 
Greeks, and there make tlieir dedications to thoii 
patron. Jiui tlie very extensive serie.s of obiects 
connected witli religious worship which has been 
found on the site of Naukratis yields no evidence 
whatever of Egyptian influence on the Greek cults 
A liich had been plaiited there, or of any notice of 
the Greek gods by the Egyptians,^ So far as the 
Egyjitians were concerned, Zeus, Hera, and Apollo 
remained as much strangers and foreigners in 
Naukratis as in their homes across tiie sea. 

ft is true that a few sporadic instances are 
recorded in which a member of one nation would 
appear to have recognized a god of the other. On 
the Egy]itian side, liowever, the recognition is 
practically conliiied to cases in which a king of 
Egypt .sent a gift to a Greek temiile;® and the 
motives of such a(;tions were jirobahly political 
rather than religious. J'lie early Greek dedicalioiis 
to Egyptian gods—e.^. to Zeus Thebaios (Ammon) 
or to Apis^—were probably more genuine acts of 
worsliiji, but they are extremely rare. The names 
of Greek visitors whicli are tube found scratched 
on the walls of Egyptian temples, so far as they 
date before the time of Alexander, may safely be 
ili.sregardeil there is notliing to show that in any 
instances tliey were inscribed as an act of homage 
to the deity wlio dwelt in the temple, and they 
probably testify to the absence, rather than to 
the presence, of any feeling of reverence in the 
writers. 

The conquest of Egypt by Alexander and its 
settlement under a Macedonian government which 

1 Herod, ii. 17ft. 

'■1 For desoriptionB of the objects found at Naukratis, see 
EEFM, 'Naukratis i ar.d ii ’ [188(5-88]; USA v. [18U8-0O] 20; 
JUS XXV. [190,'’)] lO.'j. 

8 Gifts of Auiasis to Delphi (Herod, ii. 180); to Litidos and 
Samos (ii. 182). 

< Dedication to Zeus Thebaios {CUt v. [1891] 77); to Apis 
{BMCat. ‘ Bronzes,’ 8208). 

8 See Sayce, in PSBA x. [1887-88] 878, on Greek ffrafflti at 
Abydos. 


developed into the dynasty of the J'tolemies placed 
the Greeks in an entirely new relation to h'gyplian 
religion. They were no longer visitor.s or sojourners 
in the country ; they became domiciled throughout 
its length and breadth, not merely as otlicials or 
in pirrhsons, hut in every rank and occupation. In 
a few centres they formed more or less coliesive 
groups, as in tlie case of the colonists of tlie Kayum ; 
and the town.s of I’toleiuais and Alexandria were 
actually organized on Greek lines ; hut there were 
a very large number of Greeks, or at any rate men 
bearing Greek names, scattered about the Egyiitian 
towns ami country districts, probably in a manner 
and position generally similar to those of the 
modern (Jreek settlers in the I'^gyptiaii villages to¬ 
day. 'I'liese Greeks would liardly anywhere be 
sutliciently numerous to establish a centre for the 
worsliiji of their own gods ; Vuit, if they wished to 
find facililie.s for invoking divine bel[>, there were 
temples ready to hand. It is true that the names 
and attributes of the deities were strange ; but the 
one ju'actical result of the im^uiries by earlier 
Greeh travellers into Egyjitian religion had been 
the formation of a catalogue of identiticalions of 
Greek and Egyi>tian gods, ubieli is [ireserved in 
the account of Herodotus. 'I'liese identil’ications 
were based on very su])erlicial evidence ; still, such 
as they were, they supplied a sort of traditional 
connexion, which was rapidly accejited, as may be 
seen from the nmiiea given by the Greeks to the 
more important Egyptian towns : in nearly every 
instance these were Known to the Greeks as the 
cities of the accepted Greek equivalents of the 
principal ligyptian deities worshipped in the 
respective towns. Ami there was nothing foreign 
to the gciierai religious theories of the Greeks in a 
synerasis of gods ; so tliat it was without diihculty 
that the Greek settlers entered the Egyjitian 
temples and made their ollcrings to the native 
deities on the strength of an identilication which 
wouhl he more or less real acicording to the degree 
of culture of the individual worshijijier. The more 
educated miglit reason out, to their own satisfac¬ 
tion, the similarity of attributes between two 
dill'erent gods ; to the ignorant, names were of little 
account, and it was safest to secure the jiroteetion 
of the acceided lord of the district. 

I’he Egyptian ju iests, on tlieir side, were probably 
nothing loth to adopt these new followers of their 
gods. It was no more alien to the Egyptian than 
to the Greek religion to identify one of their own 
deities with a foreigner. Indeed, the Egyptian 
theology was already a fusion of many systems, 
drawn from all the nations whidi had occu])ied or 
influenced Egyjit throughout its liistory. From 
time to time fresh gods had been introduced, only 
to lie absorbed into the giuieral medley of Kgyritian 
religion ; and the various rises ami falls of the 
power of the priests had tended to increase the 
complexity. VVhen the priests held a commanding 
position in the country, it was all to their advantage 
to multiply the number of gods and secure fresh 
endowments for their new creations; when an 
unsympathetic ruler crushed them and took arvay 
tlieir property, they amalgamated gods so that one 
worship could be supported by the revenues which 
were no longer adequate for two. It was a small 
matter to add a fresh s(!tof ideritilications to tliose 
which had been formulated in the past. And the 
adliesion of members of the conquering race would 
be welcome to the Eg^ ptian priests, not only on 
account of the material value of their support, 
but also as some guarantee that the native re¬ 
ligion would receive recognition from the new 
rulers. 

The general result of these tendencies was to 
produce throughout Egypt a popular acceptance 
of native gods as the equivalents of Greek ones, 
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with a crude and imperfect fusion of religious 
ideas, which formed one, though not the most 
essentially important, element in Gneco-Egyptian 
religion. 

At one point, however, the circumstances were 
in every way dillerent—at Alexandria. The old 
temyjles of the Egyptian village of Rakotis could 
not have been Ijy any means adequate for the 
religious needs of the new capital, and fresh 
nrovision for worshij) was tluirefore necessary. 
The Greek pojxilation of the city would have heen 
suflicient to maintain a cult of a distinctively 
Ilellenic character ; l)ut it was drawn from sources 
too diverse to furnish a prenond(;rating element in 
favour of any particular ilellenic deity. At the 
same time, theie was too strong an intellectual 
element in Alexandria to p(*rmit of the crude 
equations which passed muster in the country 
being accepted for the cayiital. Above all, here 
was the residence of the king, who ha<l to solve 
the problem of governing his mixed racesr>f sulqects 
witlmut doing violence to the ideas of either Greek 
or Kgyj)tian - to fit Hellenic imjuovements into 
the immemorial polity of the I’haraohs -and not 
the least difhcult item in this j)roblem w'as the 
religious question. Rracti(!ally, it was imperative 
that a presiding deity for the new city and an 
official cult for the new dynasty should be found 
of a character which would be acceptable alike to 
(ireek and to Egy])tian. The genius of the lirst 
Ptolemy and his advisers was e(|ual to the task : 
an effective solution was reached in the invention 
of Sarnpis. 

2. The triad of Alexandria.— (1) Sarapis. —The 
origin of the worship of Surajus has been tracfsl by 
difi'erent writers to various lands; and possibly 
every ascription is, in some <legree, correct. As a 
matter of fact, Sarajus came into theological 
existence at Alexandria in an altogether unusual 
manner; he was virtually the result of the in- 
vestigfitions of a body of pliilosophers and priests, 
who collected from all soiirces and fuses! together 
whatever ideias or att rihiites weuild be of services 
for their new eoneeption ; and the success w'hich 
attended their work is shown not only by the wide 
acceptance of tlie deity w'hom th«*y formed, luit 
by the dilliciilty which subse(incnt sludeiits have 
experienced in discovering hi.s origin. 

The type under which Sarapis i.s represented is 
distinctively Ilellenic ; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of ancient historians that the 
great statue in the ternule at .Alexandria, whi<h 
determimul this type, and is well known from many 
copies, was imported from Sinope, and was origin¬ 
ally a representation of Hades, made by Hryaxis.* 
There is more donht as to the .source from which 
the name of Sarapis was derived ; probably it is 
not Egyptian, and it has been traced, on fairly 
strong evidence, to a Ruhyloniaii origin.^ It is not 
neces.sary to Mippo.se that it came, with the statue, 
from Sinojie : the name, at any rate, w’ouJil be 
learnt at Rahylon by Ptolemy and his eompanions,’ 
and the statue certainly did not represent a P>ahy- 
lonian god, and would not have been thought by 
Ptolemy to do so. Ptolemy’s committee may well 
have selected the Babylonian name and the Sin- 
opian statue as suitable elements for their new 
eclectic deity, witliout the exist ence of any previous 
connexion between the two. Some of their reasons 
for the choice may be fouiul. Though the name of 
Sarapis wa.s not Egyptian, it had a superficial 
resemblance to Osortipis, the Greek form of the 
name under w'hich the dead Apis-hull waa wor- 
> TacitiiH, HiM. jv. 8.'5; Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 28. 

• A full Btalciiicnt of the arj^iiment on this m)int id given 
^ H. P. Weita, in Itcjsc.her, *. r. ‘Sarapin’; further articlea in 
Klio, l)v 11. P. Weiu (x. [1910J 120) and by E. Schmidt (xl. 
(1011) 1‘27>. 

* Arrian. A >\ah. vii. 20. 


shipped at Memphis;* and the recognition of this 
resemblance influenced the acceptance of Sarapis 
by the Egyjitians, as can be seen in the persistence 
of Apis-worship in association with temples of 
Sarapis, described below. Tliis similarity of names 
may nave been the starting-point for the identifica¬ 
tion of Sarapis with Hades, through the chthonic 
attribute.s of the Osirian deity, and have dictated 
the choice of a statue of lJade.s to rejuesent the 
new god ; and, again, the statue may have been 
obtained from Sinope on the suggestion given in 
the name of the town compared with the Egyptian 
sen-api, ‘ the house of Ajiis.’ Trivial as these links 
may a])j»ear, they would he suflicient for tlieir pur- 
)Ose of securing the common homage of Greek and 
'lgy|)tian. Moreover, while the new god was pre¬ 
sented to the Greek in an image fashioned accord¬ 
ing to a type w’ith which he was familiar, and 
inheriteil the attributes of a member of the Homeric 
cycle, yet the chosen Greek divinity was one whose 
worship had heen so little defined that there was 
no seriou.s diUiculty in the way of re-monlding the 
popular conception of him and enlarging the sphere 
of his {»owers. On the Egyjitian side, the Osirian 
element brought into the Saraj)is-wor.ship through 
the medium of Osorapis rapidly led to the removal 
of Osiris himself from the commanding position he 
formerly oeeu})Led in P’>gyj)lian theology, and to his 
supersession by Sarapis. TJie summary of the chief 
records of Sarapis-worship in Egypt will illustrate 
the foregoing points. 

Acconling to tlie orator Aristides, there were in 
the 2nd cent. A.l). forty-two temples of Sarapis in 
higypt.’"* This numlier, whiidi is approximately 
that of the nomes known to have existed about the 
same period, suggests that tliere may have been 
such a temple in each nome, jirohahly in the chief 
city, W'hich was regarded as the ollicial centre of 
worshi}). Tliis supposition is, to some extent, 
borne out by the notices of the Sarapeion at Oxy- 
rhynchns contained in papyri, which show, inci¬ 
dentally, that it was a building of considerable 
size, almost as large as the temple of the special 
local deity Thocris, and larger than the theatre oi 
the gymiia.siuni, to judge from the number of 
guards assigned to each of these places.* It is 
hanlly likely that Aristides would include in his 
reckoning, or, indeeil, he aware of. such out-of-the 
way temiilcs of Sarapis as that of which a dcdica 
tion—later, indeed, than his time—has been jire- 
s(‘rved at Senskis near the emerald mines of the 
Eastern desin t;^ many such local shrines may have 
existed. But, apart from Oxyrhynehus, the onlj’ 
nome-eai»ital which has yet furnished any con 
siderable body of documentary evidence concerning 
its temples in Graeco-Roman times, there are only 
three place.s where Sarapis was worshipped, whieli 
arc likely to have lieen irK;lnded in the forty-two 
(-einples of Aristides, as to which any definite in 
formation exists. The most important of all was, 
of course, the temple at Alexanrlria, the first seat 
of the'vvorshi[) of Sarapis in l^lgypt, and the resting- 
place of the original image. It is unfortunate that 
excavations on Avhat is unquestionably tlie site of 
the Sarapeion—the mound marked by the column 
of Diocletian, or ‘ I’ompoy’s Pillar’—have failed to 
give any plan of the temple or of the surrounduig 
buildings.® If the representations on coins can be 

1 There may also have been a temple of Osorapl.'i at Rakotis; an 
early Ptolemaic relij^inus handbook {Cairn Catalnijne, ‘ Deiuot 
Papyrus,’ no. 31169) mentions the House of Osiris at Rakotis 
The name of Rakotis itself may have su^.'-yested a link In the 
chain of connexion, as .Spie«:ell)er|B: Idcntilies the Rakotis of a 
Cairo inscription (Coiro CaUilo(fue, ‘ l>emot. Inschrifteu,’ no. 
SlllO) with theSarapaion of Memphis. 

^ Aristides, xlv. («i« Soijairie) 32. 

» P. Oxy. 43. ii. 7. « CIG iii. i83P. 

® A description of the work on the site of the tomple at Alex¬ 
andria is g-iven by O. IVjtti, L'Aeropolt d’AUxniuirie et U S&ra 
pium, Alexandria, 189.5 ; additional details in BSAA, 1899, vi. 
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trusted, the temple itself was of Greek architec¬ 
tural style and witli this the scanty remains 
found on the spot agree. Besides the actual 
shrine, there must have been a great mass of other 
edifices round it, which were used for secular pur¬ 
poses, such as the library and the archives, though 
included under the general name of the Sarapeiou.^ 
The records of the worship have vanislied with the 
walls ; but one interesting discovery was made on 
the site, in the form of a statue of an Apis-bull 
dedicated to Sarapis in the reign of Hadrian,* 
which sliows ttiat tlie connexion of ideas which had 
originally arisen from the similarity of the names 
of Sarapis and Osorapis still persiste<i. At Mem¬ 
phis, a second great centre of the cult of Sarajds, 
the persistence of the Apis-element was even more 
marked, as was only natural in the home of the 
worship of Apis: by the side of tiie funerary 
temple of the bulls there arose a Greek Sarapeion, 
w hich seems to l»ave been the chief in a consider¬ 
able group of religious or semi-religious buildings, 
and to wnich the older shrines, such as those of 
Apis and I’tab, became subordinate. In this case, 
also, excavation of the site has provided little evi¬ 
dence of the nature of the temple or of the worship ; 
the architectural remains are of a very obscure 
chara(!ter, and the minor objec.bs found have little 
connexion with Sara])is. Papyri show, however, 
that the place harboured, besides the prie.sts of the 
temples, a number of recluses,^ and provided an 
industry in dr(!am-oracles ; the sign-board of an in¬ 
terpreter of dreams was discovered.® The cult of 
the sacred bull, however, lasted on until Roman 
times, and the name of Osiris Ay>is, or Osonipis, 
occurs regularly in demotic, and occasionally in 
Greek, documents.** At the third great temj)le, 
that of Ahydos, it was not Apis, but Osiris, that 
Sarapis had supplanted ; and here, in fae.l, Barapis 
almost became a Greek translat ion of Osiris. Thus 
the stelae placed over the graves in the great 
cemetery of Ahydos, which were commonly decor¬ 
ated w'ith a scene of Osiris sc.atod in state to 
receive, the dead man in the low'er world, according 
to Egyptiivn tradition, when inscribed in hiero¬ 
glyphs or demotic are addressed to Osiris, when in 
Greek to Sarapis.’' Perhaj)s the clearest instance 
of the equation is to be found in a bilingual inscrij)- 
tion, where not only is the name of Osiris in the 
Egyptian version rendered by Sarapis in the Grecik, 
but the name of a man I’senusire is translated as 
Sarapion.* 

On tlie Egyptian side, therefore, it may he taken 
that the worshi]^ of Sarapis to a certain extent 
absorbed or coalesced with that of Osiris and 
of Apis; and at the same time from the Greek 
mint of view he was identified Avith several Ilel- 
cnic gods. As tlie supreme deity of Alexandrian 
theology, he naturally took the place of Zens ; and 
the compound title of Zens-Sarajiis is a common 
one. 'I'liis eiiuation again reacted on Egyi)tian 
connexions, and through the old form of Zeus 

1 ‘Or, coins, Alexandria,’ pi. xxviii. nos. 872, 1252; 

pi. xxix. nos. 537, 876; Dattari, iVu7ni Amjg. Alexandrini, pi. 
XXX. nos. 1142, 1150, 1067, .'JOOO to. 

- J, O. Milne, Hist, of Egypt, v. [Ijondon, 185)8J 219. 

8 Botli, in USA A , 1809, iv. 

4 The ‘ Serupeiiin-papyri ’ are discussed by W. Otto, PrirMer 
u. 7'empel, i. 115 ff. ; a list of the pa)>\ ri in uuestion is given in 
note 6 on p. 115. See also R. Reilzeiistein, Die hellenislisehen 
Hysterienreligionen, I,ci}7zig, 1910, p. 7l fT. 

8 Cairo Catalogxu, ‘Greek Sculpture,’ no. 27607. 

* Kxaniplea in demotic are Cairo Vatalof/ne, ' Deiriot. Dcnk- 
miUer,’ hob. 23178, 23182, 81104, 81110; in Greek, P, Leyd. 
G, 10; H, 1 ; P. Amid. 18, 23. 

7 Numerous examples of these stelai exist in various museums. 
Typical specimens in the Cairo Catalogxie are : hieroifl 3 Thic— 
‘Stales hi6ro;rl. d’«^p. ptol. et rom.,’nos.‘22122-40 ; demotio— 
‘Pemot. Inschriften,' nos. 81091, 31097, 31098; Greek—‘Greek 
Inscriptions,’ nos. l)2aS-ll. Similar stelai are found in other 
cemeteries besides that of Abydoa, as far north os the Fayum 
and Sakkara; but Abydoa is the home of the type. 

8 CIG iii. 4909. 


Ammon brought in the attributes of Amen-Kn 
from native traditions. Amcn-Iia lioing a sun- 
god, Zeus Ammon Sarapis "was further united with 
llelios—a union which was probably strengthened 
by the solar elements present in the worships of 
Osiris and Apis. The traditional ascription of the 
type-statue of Sarapis linked him with Hades; 
and in this again the Osiris idea would iie anotlier 
point of contact, in view of the chthoiiic jaiwers of 
Osiris. Finally, to emphasize the universal nature 
of his domain, over sea as well as over land, sky, 
and the lower world, Sarapis Avas joimui with 
l*oHeidon. Assertions of these identifications are 
to he found not only in in.scriptions bearing sneb 
titles as Zeus Helios Sarapis,' or, carrying transla¬ 
tion further into the Jtoman cycle of gods, Jui»itoi 
Ncjdunus Sarapis or in types smdi as that found 
on Alexandrian coins, Avhcie Sarapis Avears tlio horn 
of Ammon and the radiated di.'ulent of Helios and 
carries the trident of Eoseidon, to which attributes 
are added the statl'of Asklepius and the cornucojiiie 
of Nilus;* Vnil, in the more em|>liatic statements 
of a graffito, tU Zciis ^apdiris xat "HXios'Ep/xai'oD/fis,* 
and of the emperor Julian, eU Zees, els "AiS-gs, els 
“llXois ^<TTi liapaTTis.® 

There are two facts which appear to point to a 
marked individuality in the worship of Sarapi.s. 
Although he is atldressed by compound names, it 
is very rare to find a distinctive epithet attached to 
these. I’ractically the only special title wliicli is 
given to Sarapis is that of I'olieus, which occurs in 
inscriptions at Xois® and Koptos,’ and may he due 
to his identification with Zeus. This title recalls 
Julian’s mention of him as vo\ioOxos ^c6s of Alex¬ 
andria. There is hardly any variation in the 
form under Avliich he is rcjiiesented ; usually he 
appears in the tyjte which is accepted as that of 
his statue at Alexandria, seated on a high throne, 
Aveariiig on his head the niodins, resting his left 
hand on a .sceptnq and ex ( ending his right over 
a three-hoaded Kerberos before his feet ; more 
rarely In; is shown standing, with tlie same attri 
butes. The only remarkable tyfie, in addition to 
the com[)Ound one noted above, is one Avhich is 
found on Alexandrian coins of the 2nd cent, a.d., 
and was also used on seal-rings, where a serpent is 
shown Avilli the head of Sarapis, sometimes asso¬ 
ciated Avith a secoml serjient with the head of Isis.** 
The popularity of tliis tyi>e nmy perha])R ho ascribed 
to (Hiostie iulluence ; in origin it may be a reminis¬ 
cence of the sacred serjient of Ka, or of the repre¬ 
sentations of some of the infernal deities as tJiey 
appear in the royal tombs of the New Kingdom. 

The W’ide-spread jiojmlarity of tlie worship of 
Sarajiis nmy be deduced from records of many 
kinds. The oflicial importance of his tenijile at 
Alexandria, as practically the centre of tlie Sl.af.c- 
religion, maile it tlie home of the great library and 
the depository of tlie archives; and the neocoiate 
of this temple was an lionour accepted by Romans 
of high rank.“ A more interesting light on liis 
|)osition in tlie minds of tlie people generally is 
tlirown bythepajiyri from Oxyiliynclms, in which 
are found invitations to hanquets eis K^lv-gv rovKvplov 
Xapdiridos in the Sarapeion or elseAvliere,*** with which 
may be compared the statement of Aristides, that 
men make Sarajns their eompanion at feasts and 
name him as guest and liost; ” the idea of hanquet- 

1 e.g. Ah-xandria Museum Catalogue, ‘ iHcrizioiii gr. e lat., 
noB. 87, 97, 100. 

2 C/D viii. 1002. 

8 BMCat. j)l. XV. no. 744 ; Dattari, pi. xxiv. noa. 2380, 3388, 
2868. 

* REG II. f]88I)] 170. 8 Julian, Or. iv. 176, 2811. 

«JiIS xxi. [19011 276. 

7 A oiiah's (hi Service des A ntirfuiti's, 1907, p. 49. 

^ BMVat. pi. xiv. no. ini.O ; Dattari, pi. xxii. noa. 1827, 2831; 
JHS XXvi. [1906J 48. 

® A IiHt of retorcncefl to veivicdpoi of Harapis is given in Otto, 
i. 113, note 8. 

4® P. Oxy. 110 ; 623. D Aristides, xlv. 27 
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ing with the gods lias a Homeric flavour, which I 
may be exiilained by the fact that the Greek- 
speaking |*o|mlation of Egypt was thoroughly 
Soaked in Homer. AMothijr jiroof of the inijmrt- 
ance of 8aruj>is may lie lound in the frequency 
with which ids image was used as a device on 
signet-rings ; jiarticulars of the seals of witnesses 
to docuinents at Oxyrliynchus show six instances 
of figures of Sarapi.s out of a total of thirty-five 
signets, and in a (ollect ion of one hundred and ten 
types of scaling found at Karanis in the P'ayum, 
twenty-two bear representations of him : in each 
case, the only god who occurs nearly so frequently 
is Harjiokrates,* Perhaps the most notew’orthy 
evidence, however, is given by jirivate letters ; if 
the writer expressed a prayer for the welfare of a 
friend, it was almost invariably addressed to 
Sarajiis ; other gods are found only in sporadic 
instances. 

Hut, despite these constant invocations of Sarajiis, 
and despite the statiunents of Aristides, it may be 
doubteil whether this deity was really reganhsl 
either by Egyptian or by Greek as one who ttxik 
an intimate j)art in human aflairs. To the multi¬ 
tude, he was probaldy the oflicial supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom prayers might be addressed 
and oilcrings made ; but lie was not a domestic god, 
in the sense of one whose image would be placed in 
a house as its immediate protector. Statuettes of 
Sarauis in terra(;otta or bronze—the cheapest ma¬ 
terials available in Egypt, and therefore commonly 
used for the production of represeiitation.s of gods 
for the mass of the jxipulation—are eoniparatively 
rare; in this respect he did not inherit the jxisition 
of Osiris, bronze lignres of wdiom, in all degrees of 
workmanship dow-n to the very rudest, are found 
in profusion among the remain.s of the jieriod of 
the New' F'mjiire. He might be enuated by theo¬ 
logians with Osiris and witli Ajiis ; out the former, 
as a deified man, and the latter, asa deilied animal, 
alike pos.sessed connexions with the visible worhl 
from which Sara])is was far removed. And it 
would appear that the real iiiijxirtance of the 
worship of Sara])i8 was due to the express sanction 
of the State, and that it was mainly followed in 
the great temples withoutexercising much practical 
influence on the daily life of the peojde. 

(2) y.vj.v.—In accordance with the religious ideas 
of Greeks arid Egyptians alike, Sarapis had to be 
sujiplied w’ith a consort ; and for this purpose the 
choice of the Htolemaic god-makers fell on Isis. 
To some extent, no doubt, their selection w'as 
guided by the fact that Isis was associated with 
Osiris as Ids wife by native Egyptian theology ; 
but there v\ ere more important considerations 
than this. Probably the aetormining factor was 
the extent to which the worship of Isis bad ab¬ 
sorbed or overshadow'ed that of all other female 
deities during the New Kingdom period ; and a 
further reason for her selection may be found in 
her identili(;Mtion by Greek writers with Demeter,'' 
which gave her a connexion with a ver}' po]mlar 
Greek divinity. Hut the Alexandrian conception 
of Isis developed on very dillerent lines from that 
of Sarapis. There was, of course, in her case no 
need for a fresh definition of powers ; she was 
sufficiently well known throughout the land of 
Egypt, and her temples existea everyw’here. She 
accordingly rentained far more di.stinctively Egyp¬ 
tian than Sarapis ; her equation with Demeter had 
practically no influence on her eiilt, and the Greek 
attributes and Greek ideas which were attached to 
the w'orship of Sarapis find no parallel in that of 
Isi.s. 

The most famous centre of the worship of Isis 
was at Philie, Avhere extensive buildings dedicated 
to her and tlie gods honoured with her, and erected 
1 JUS xxvl. [1900] 82 flf. 3 Herod. II. 69. 


almost entirely in Ptolemaic and early Roman 
times, are .still extant; and this was one of the 
last strongholds of the pagan religion in its struggle 
w'itli Christianity. As late as the middle of the 
5th cent. A.D. devotees still visited the shrine,* and 
the importance of the goddess is more definitely 
shown by the fact that she became the suiijeet of a 
special clause in a treaty between the Roman 
emiieror and the barbarian Nohatic, w hereby the 
latter secured access to Philae at stated times for 
lurposes of worshi]) of Isis.^ These temj)les must 
lave possc.ssed extensive property and revenue ; 
the whole of the land honfering on the first 
cataract seems to have been dedicated to t-liem, 
and it is probable that tliey akso derived an income 
from the customs levied on goods })assing the 
Elgyjitian frontier at Syene,* while the priests 
collected offerings for Isis of Philae at least as far 
away as Thebes.* At the other end of Egypt, 
there seem to have been several temples of Isis at 
Alexandria and in the vicinity ; jirobahly her chief 
importance there, apart from her association with 
Saraijis, lay in her position as protecting deity of 
the I’haros, which brought her the homage of the 
sailors and others connected with the port. It is 
noteworthy that one temjtle of Isis represented on 
Alexandrian coins® is of Egyptian style, whereas 
all the other religious buildings which appear in 
the coin-types are Greek in their architecture. 
Elsewhere in the Nile valley references to temples 
or shrines of Isis are numerous ; hut everywhere 
these temples, so far as can he judged, might be 
classed as secondary to those of the chief local 
divinities or of Sarapis. For instance, the tenijile 
of Isis at Tentyra, which was rebuilt under the 
Etolemies and Augustus,** is overshadowed by the 
neiglihouring temple of Ilatlior-Aphrodite ; at 
Uxyrhynchus the Isieion, which is mentioned on 
papyri, was assigned only one guard, as compared 
with seven for tlie temple of Thoeris and six for 
that of Sarapis;’ and the friuiuent allusions to 
shrines of Isis in the villages of the E'ayum suggest 
w'ayside cha]>els rather than iiujiortant huildiugs.** 
Isis W'as rarely identified in aidual worship with 
any Greek goddess. It has already been remarked 
that her equation with Demeter, stated by Hero¬ 
dotus, had little influence on later belief, tliougli it 
may perhaps he traced in some Alexandrian rejire- 
sentations of her. Very occasionally, also, she 
Avas assimilated to Aphrodite : this Avas due to 
the fact that Hathor, w'ho Avas regarded as the 
Egyptian rcprc.scntative of Aphrodite, had tended 
in earlier ligyptian theology to become identified 
Avith Isis.** lids is one respect in which the de¬ 
velopment of the worshi[» of Isis presents a marked 
contrast to that of Sarapis, and another is in the 
matter of epithets. Wldle Sarapis, as has been 
seen, scarcely ever received any special title, Isis 
was (xmstantly localized by distinctive names. 

'L'htia nl Alexiiruiria ahe was known aa Isia Pharia,l0 Isla 
Ploiisia.o lois, Sot,ilia,and laia of Menuthia ; at Mciuphia, lais 
of Malalia ia luentioncd ; in the Fayuiii, laia Nepheraeaand 

1 C/(J iii. 4P4.'i, 4!)4«. icuB, fr. 21. 

!• The evidence aa to the property and revenue of t he teinplea 
of PhiU> ia collected in K. Sethe, Dode.kaichi)ino»^ Leipzig', 11101. 
* U. Wilckeii, Grif.c.h. Oetraka, Lcii)r.ie:, 1899, nos. 412-421. 

B UMCat. pi. xjcviii. noB. 642, 879; Dattari, pi. xxx. noa. 1161, 
1972. 

« CIO iil. 4716. 7 /*. Oxy. 43. li. 14. 

“ e.g. P. Tebt. 6, 70; 62, 48; Griech. Vrk. aug den kbnigl. 
Mug. zu Berlin, 337. 8 ; BCll, 1902, p. 112 . 

t* laia-Aphrodite appeara to be represented iti a class of Ojfurinei 
of the type of Aphrodite with the headdress of Isis ; e.if. Berlin 
Mug. Cat. noB. 7708, 11392, 1.3791-2 ; Cairo Cat., ‘(Jreek Pronzea,' 
nos. 27052-4. 

CIG lii. 4683^; a common coin-type, e.p. BMCat. pi. x\'i. 
noB. 1113, 1119; Dattari, pi. xvii., nos. 1750, 1767. 

1* Alexandria Mug. Cat., ‘ Iscr. gr. e rom.,’ no. 71. 

13 Coin -typeB-— iiiff’af. pi. xvi. noa. 1121, 1339; Dattari, pL 
xvii. nOB. 929, 2681. 

13 CIO iii. 4083b 14 JUS xii. [1891] 384. 

16 Griech. Urk. Berl. 1, 26; 719,10; P. Ajnh. 35. 4 ; P. Lend 
868 , 9 ; GGN, 1892, p. 632, et acepe. 
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lais Nephremmis i were associated with tlie cult of Soknopaiosat 
Sbknopaiou Nesos and Nilopolis, at the former of which a dedica¬ 
tion to lais Sononaifl'-* has also been found ; and in the villag-e of 
Nabla there was a temple of Isis Nanaia; 8 a dedicAtion, the 
flnd-spot of which is not known, is addressed to fsia Eseiichebls; * 
there Is a record of a priest of Isis Ophis at llennopolis at 
Akorie she is invoked as Isis Mochias;* at Pathyris the names 
of Isis Pathyra,"? Isis Nernes,** and Isis Rhesakemis# occur; 
roost fitly of all, at Philte she was worshijip^ed as Isis Myriony- 
rooB,l‘* a title also used in the neighbouring desert and in Nubia. 
The address of a magical papyrus to Isis as iro\vuev^c was fully 
justified. 

The form in wliicli Isis was represented in 
art, while not so definitely fixed as in the case 
of Sarapis, shows little material variation, and 
naturally is more K^ptian in character. The 
crown of horns and disk and the vulture head¬ 
dress of the native goddess were usually repro¬ 
duced in Graeco-Roman figures; and, though the 
drapery often .shows the influence of the Greek 
chiton and pcplos in its treatment, it is not very 
different from that of older representations.^^ The 
ordinary tyj»es are a standing figure, fully draped, 
and Isis seated on a throne nursing the infant 
Harjjokrates. On Alexandrian coins there are 
other types, which are more Greek than Egyptian 
in their conception, such as Isis Pharia holding a 
sail bellying in the wind, or Isis Sothis riding on 
a dog ; as the city-goddess of Alexandria also 
Isis IS shown holding the rudder of Tycho. 
Terracotta or bronze statuettes of a nude female 
figure wearing the crown of Isis are not uncom¬ 
mon ; these may be referred to the compound 
form of Isis and Aphrodite. 

The name of Isis, with or without epithets, 
singly or in conjunction with other gods, occurs 
far more commonly than that of any other deity 
in the written records of Grmco-Roman Egypt. 
But her hold on the minds of the people generally 
was probably hardly so great as miglit be inferred. 
Her temples, ajiart from the great centre of her 
worship at Phihe, and possibly at Alexandria, ap¬ 
pear, as has been already noted, to have been of 
small size, though very numerous: thus in tlie 
village of Kerkeosiris in the Fayiim there were 
two Tsieia, but neither of them owned any land ; 
and their general status may be judged from tlie 
terms of a decree of Ptolemy Euergetes ii., in 
which Isieia are classed with animal-shrinCH as 
minor temples.’® So far as there is any mention 
made of resort to these village temples, it would 
appear to have been only for purposes of treat¬ 
ment in illness.’’ At Alexandria, Isis Pharia was 
the protectress of sailors ; hut there is no evidence 
of her holding a like jilace anywhere in the Nile 
valley, unless the occurrence of a priest of Isis in 
the temple of the Dioskouroi at Oxyrhynchus is 
in this connexion.’* There are not mai^ remains of 
monuments to testify to the worship of fsis : statue-s 
of her, of any size, belonging to this period are 

radically unknown; and, while Grmco-Komau 

ronze and terracotta statuettes exist, they are by 
no means common, nor does her figure appear fre¬ 
quently on coins or signets. The most frequent 
type in the.se lesser representations is that of Isis 
suckling Harpokrates, and in this she may owe 
her popularity to tiie association with her child. 
The general impression derived from the refer¬ 
ences to Isis is that she retained a certain import¬ 
ance amongst the Egyptians as an old-established 

1 Oriech Urk. Berl, 337, 3; »16 ; P. Lmd. 353, 9. 

S Hermathena, xxi. [1895] 243. * /*. Land 346, 8. 

* APF iii. [loots] 131, no. 8. * P. Amh. 128, 66. 

• CrO iii. 4703“. ’ RTr x. [1888] 140. 

8 Oriech. Urk. Perl. 998. 8 JiEO iv. [1801] 48. 

10 CIO ill. 4915®, 4922d. ” P. Land. 121, 492. 

1* Cf. Edgar, Cairo Cat,, * Or. Bronzes,’ p. v. 

18 For references to coin-types of Pharia and Sothis, see above, 
p. 378^, notes 10 and 12 ; as city-goddess, Dattari, pi. xxiv. no. 
3270. 

M P. 378b note 9. 

18 P. Tebt. 88, 29-84. lo Ib. 5, 70. 

17 e.g. P. Amh. SB; P. Tebt. 44. P. Oxy. 254, 8, 


deity, whose priests were much in evidence at her 
many wayside shrines, and who kept themselves 
before the public for the purpo.se of raising money, 
as was rendered necessary by their lack of endow¬ 
ments—in doing which they turned to practical 
use the traditional knowledge, especially of medi¬ 
cine, of which they were heirs ; hut that, so far a,8 
her personality actually appealed to the multi¬ 
tude, it was in virtue of her position as mother of 
another god—Harpokrates, 

(3) Harpokrates. —fIar[)okrates, who was the 
deity selected to com])lete the Alexandrian triad, 
was, like Isis, di.stinetly Egyptian in origin ; but 
the lines on w’hich his worship developed were 
diiferent from those taken in her case, as well as 
in that of Sarapis. Harpokrates did not, like 
Sarapis, absorb tiie poAvers and functions of other 
independent deities under one name and type ; 
nor did he, like Isis, become localized by distinc¬ 
tive epithets. Originally he was a special form of 
Horus; and, starting from this point, he gradu¬ 
ally took over not only the (;ult of Horns ikself, 
but also those of all the other .special forms which 
had been accepted in dillerent districts. 

There is no record of any tenijde in Egypt dedi¬ 
cated primarily to Harpokrates ; where he is men¬ 
tioned in connexion with any temple-W’orship, it 
is always in association with otlier gods, of whom 
Isis is normally one; for instance, at Philae the 
group is Isis, Sarapis, and Harpokrates;’ at 
Koptos: Isis, Harpokrates, and Pan (Min);* in 
the Eayum : Isis, Sarapis, Harpokrates, and some 
form of Souchos ; * although individual priests of 
Harpokrates occur, and ollerings might he made 
to him alone.® It w’ould appear that, to the priests, 
he Avas pre-eminently, as his name implied, Horus 
the child, and was not to be separated from his 
mother Isis. 

The equation of Harpokrates with other forms 
of Horus involved many ramifications, which illus¬ 
trate the complication of later Egyptian theology. 
Under the New' Empire, Amen-Ka, the predominant 
deity, had supplanted, by a nominal identifica¬ 
tion, many local go<ls ; tlmsat Herakleopolis Magna 
he was regarded as the equivalent of Ilar-shefi ; 
at Mendes and Helio{»olis, of the sacred ram ; at 
Sais, of Sebek. the son of Neith ; at Memphis, of 
Ptah ; at Koptos, of Min ; at Thebes, of Month. 
And, in his turn, Amen-Ka had been ousted by 
Horns in almost every place; so that, in the 
Ptolemaic period, while Sarapis took the name of 
Ammon from Anien-Iia, Harpokrates, as successor 
of Horus, secured the local attributes of the gods 
w'ith w'horn Amen-Ra Iiad been identified. 

Thus at Herakleopolis Magna, where Har-shefl had been 
translated by the earliest Hreek visitors into Herakles, tliere 
appear^ the componiid Herukles-Harpokrates,® who is repre¬ 
sented on nonie-coins witli the club of the Greek hero sur¬ 
mounted by the hawk of Horus, and wearing a lion’s skin and 
a inodluB.® Another Alexandrian coin-type shows Harpokrates 
accoini>anied by a ram,7 wliich may refer to either tlie Men- 
desian or the Heliopolitan form ; and terracotta figures of 
Harpokrates seated on a ram are not uncommon.8 On coins 
of the Menelaite nome there is a compound figure oonsisling of 
the head and shoulders of Harpokrates placed on the body of a 
crocodile,^ derived from the union of Harpokrates and Sebek. 
Ithyphallic statuettes of Harpokrates, common in terracotta, 
point to his equation with Min. Tiie t.vjw of Harpokrates with 
the goose,10 formerly sacred to Amen-Ra at Thebes, shows that 
he had taken over the attriliutes of the older god in the centre 
of his worship. Other special forms are Harpokrates of Pel- 
usium, whose emblem is a jiomegranate.H and Harpokrates of 

^ APF \. [1901] 206, no. 17. 

8 Milne, Ui%i. o/ Egypt, v. 184. 

8 P. Tebt. 298, 7 ; 302, 3 ; P. Bond. 845, 3. 

•* e.g. P. Bond. 268, 316 ; Milne, IHhL of Egypt, v. 189, 

6 ISerlin Mus. Cat. no. 10231. 

0 Dattari, pi. xxxiv. no. 6254 ; cf. pi. xiv. nos. 1717, 1718; 
BMCat. pi. xvli. no. 766- 

7 BMCat. pi. xvii. no. 769 ; Dattari, pi. xiv. nos. 1784-7. 

8 e.g. Berlin Mutt. Cat. 8794. 

» Dattari, pi. xxxiv. no. 63U9, xxxvi. no, 6318. 

10 e.g. Berlin Mits. Cat. nos. 9100, 9188, 9.32.5, 10752, 12416 

11 Dattari, pi. xiv. no. 1739; BMCat. pi. xvii. no. 764. 
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Taua and of Biito, squat tirij: on a lotus-llowcrj or seatfd on i 
a Hphinx,''^ all of whicli ar*' found as Alexandrian eoin-typea, j 
while the two latter also occur on sii^tieUi and in Btatiictteu. I 

The rarity of any record of the worship of ^ 
Harpokrates in temples is more than cornjiensated 
by tiie evidence as to his popularitv amonu the 
inhabitants of E^'yj>t generally, which is given liy 
the minor representations of him. As has already 
becui noted, his image seems to have been almost 
as common a device for signet-rings as that of 
Sara[)is ; ami tlni same may be said in respect of 
coin-tyjies. Signets and coins, however, are mainly 
usefnf as records of tiie ideas of the trading classes ; 
the religions preferences of the humbler ranks of 
the pojmlation can Ixdter be judged from the 
statuettes which sn)»plied the nouselndd images 
and are found in the ruins of the Egyptian vil¬ 
lages of the (ir.ec.o-Kotnan jieriod—more r^sjiecially 
those of terracotta, the cheapest available ma¬ 
terial for such reiuesmitations. Among the terra¬ 
cotta statuettes which occur in profusion on every 
Gra*co-Uoman site in Egyjd, those of Ilarjio- 
krates, in fill manner of attitudes, with varying 
attributes, and of every kind of execution, far 
outnumber those of any other god, showing him 
to have been pre-emimuitly the housidiold god 
of the feUdhin.^ Hariiokrate.s was, indeed, the 
nearest to men of the Alexandrian tria<l ; not only 
the traditional humanity which he inherited from 
llorus, as one who had once reigned in Egypt, 
but the necessary anthropomorpliism of the ulea 
of a child-god, made him more readily under¬ 
standable to the common people than an almighty 
and omnipotmit ruh'r of the univer.se such as 
Sarapis ; while there was none of the mystery 
attaelied to his worship which the priests, to 
magnify their position, had imported into that of 
Isis. 

Hriefly, the resiiective jiositions of the three 
Alexandrian deities may he summed up as fol¬ 
lows : Sara])is was the ollicial god of the ruling 
class and the central oliject of the State-worship 
in the chief tenijiles ; Isis was tlie special property 
of the old ]iriestly class, to whom was attaelu'd 
the traditional religious lore, who.se stronghohl 
was the wayside shrine ; llarj)okrates was the god 
of tlie lower (dassc^s ami of the home. 

3 , The fusion of Greek and Egyptian gods.— 
While the inlluence of the Alcxamlrian triad was 
predominant throughout i'igypt from the (ireek 
conquest till tlie g<uieral adoi»tion of Christianity, 
other gods, both ol the natives and of the invaders, 
were not wholly absorbcHl or forgotten. So far as 
the cults of these deities remained uninlluenced 
by foreign ideas—so far, that is, as the Egyptian 
gods (sinljinuid to be woisliijiped under purely 
Egyptian forms, and the Creiik under (»reek—it 
hardly belongs to the history of Cra'co-h^gyntian 
religion to discuss the reiutrds eoncerning tliein. 
Hut the nominal idorititication of gods of the two 
races, which had begun a.s soon as Egypt w'as 
opened to the Creeks, was carried further in some 
cases and resulted in a fusion, more or less logical 
and more or less eonijilete, of Greek and Egyp¬ 
tian ideas into what were so far new forms os to 
deserve separate treatimuit, 

(1) This pnxicss of fusion perhaps went furthest 
in the case of Hermemubis. I'lie name was a (ireck 
adajitation of the Egyptian Har-m-annp, a com¬ 
pound of Horns and vVnubis, the latter of whom, 
m later Egyptian theology, had enjoyed consider¬ 
able importance as the messenger of the gods who 
guided the souls of the dead into the pre.sence of 
Osiris. The sound of the lirst part of the name, 

1 BMCat. pi. xvii. no, 1130 ; Dattari, pi, xiv. nos. 1726, 2676, 
2677, 4942 ; lierlin Mm. Cat. nos. 1908, 2414, 0099. 

a BMCat. pi. xvii. no. 460 ; Duttari, pi. xiv. nos. 1726, 3464. 

* Of. Hogarth, BSA v. [1898-9] 86, on terracottas from Nau- 
kratis, and Petrie, ‘ Roman Ehuasya * [EEFM, 1904J. 


and the functions attaching to the second, would 
readily suggest to a Greek mind an identification 
with Hermes Psychopomnos ; ami from this identifi¬ 
cation a type arose whicn represented Hermanubis 
in the form of a youth wearing Greek dress, crowned 
with a modius, and carrying a palm-branch and a 
cadnceu.s.^ This type was almost entirely Greek 
or Alexandrian ; but it was occasionally varied bv 
the importation of an Egyptian element, the jackal- 
head of Anuhis being placed on the human body of 
Hermes.^ Another variation was produced by the 
substitution of a radiated diadem for the modius, 

{ )ossibly with some recolle(;tion of the solar attri- 
>utcs (if Horus derived from the original Egyptian 
name:** this form is the Helios Hermanubis, whose 
identity with Zeus Sarai)is is recorded in the graffito 
already mentioned. But Hermanubis did not ab¬ 
sorb the worship of Anuhis; the compcjund name 
is rarely found, while invocations of, and dedica¬ 
tions to, Anuhis are fairly frequent; and it was 
Anuhis, not Hermanubis, whose fame spread from 
Alexandria throughout tlie Uoinan world, and wdio 
was worshipped with Isis and Osiris by Koman 
devotees. 

The eipiation of Hermes with Annbis, and their 
union in Hermanubis, did not prevent the furtlu'r 
identification of Hermes with other Egyptian dei¬ 
ties. The early Greek travellers had regarded 
Thoth, the god of learning, as the Egyptian equiva¬ 
lent of Hermes, and it would appear that, at any 
rate as late as 100 11.C., this equation was preferred 
to that with Annbis in the f'ayuni, as in documents 
from Kerkeosiris l^iora^eia Kal 'Ep/xaia — shrines 
where Hermes was associated with the sacred ibi.s 
of Thoth—are mentioned as distinct from ' Apovfiieia.* 
The pm sistmice of the same idea is seen in the later 
Hermes Trismegistus, the special dtqiository of all 
magical knowledge and in the magical papyri of 
the Homan period Hernies plays an important part 
in this connexion. It may, however, be noted that 
liis identification with Annbis was remembered here 
also ; the four shajies of Hermes in the four quarters 
of heaven are given as ibis, cynoceitlialus, snake, 
and wolf;® and, while the first two of these are 
tlie sacred animals of Thoth, the wolf almost cer¬ 
tainly represents the jai^kal of Annbis. 

A lurtlierdeveloitinent resulted from the Hermes- 
Thol b equation. Thotli had been combined, in the 
local worshij) of some districts of Egypt, with 
Khonsii, in virtue of common lunar attrilmtes; 
and, as Khonsu bad been identilied indoijendently 
with Herakles, the Egyptian 'I'lioth-Khonsu, or 
Klionsthout, as the name ajtpears in use for a per¬ 
sonal one, became to the Greeks Herrnes-Herakles.’ 
Such a conihination is obviously foreign to the 
(Hi'ck spirit; although tlie spheres of inlluence of 
Hermes and Ilerakbss might touch at one point, 
in the gymnasium, (he two gods could hardly have 
been fused by any one who regarded them simply 
from the G reek stand point. The same idea is trace¬ 
able in a dedication to Hermes and Herakles, as 
wtdl as to other gods whose names are lost, with 
Ammon, the head of the solar grou]).® 

11 may also bo noted that, at bdejiliantinC, Hermes 
was identilied with Betenseiiis,“ and at I’selkis in 
Nubia with Pautnuphis; but, as both ol these 
names are purely local titles, as to the connotation 
of which nothing further is known, it is useless 
to conjecture the reasons for the identification. 
The name of Herniopolis Parva in the Delta 
1 BMCat. pi. xviii. nos. 1138, 1428, 2050 ; Dattari, pi. xvi. no«. 
1387, 3866. 

3 JUS xxvi. [1906] 42. 

8 BMCat. pi. xviii. no. 1606; Dattari, pi. xvi. no. 4118. 

4 P. Teht. 88, 44, 63. 

8 For the origin of Hermes Trismegistus, see F. LI. QrifGth, 
Stories of the High Priests of Memph is, Oxford, 1900, p. 68. 

« P. Land. 122, 2. 7 JUS xxi. [1900] 281. 

8 BSA A i. [1898] 42. » CJG iii. 4893. 

w Ib. Ui. 6073. 
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also suggests that there Hermes was regarded as 
the representative of Ilorus, the old god of the 
city. 

The case of Hermes is fairly typical of the con¬ 
fusion of names and ideas whioli arose from the 
mixture of Greek and Egyotian theology. As has 
already been seen, the iaeutific.ations made be¬ 
tween the gods of the two nations were based 
more on grounds of convenience and interest than 
on any carefully considered principle, and so they 
might vary locally according to the circumstances 
of the established cult of each district. It will 
suffice to summarize more brielly the principal 
equations which are recorded in the cases of other 
Greek gods. 

(2) Zeu.<! had been identified with Ammon by 
early Greek travellers in Egypt : both in the 
Libyan Oasis and at Thebes they became familiar 
with the god, whose priesthood, though declining 
in importance, still formed one of the most power¬ 
ful corporations in the country ; and, partly no 
doubt under the impression produced by this poli¬ 
tical influence, ])artly from the natural tendency 
to equate the god who seemed to be chief of the 
Egyptian deities with the one wlm held a corre¬ 
sponding position among the Greeks, Ammon was 
transformed into Zeus Thebaios, to whom early 
Greek dedications have been found.^ The type of 
Zeus wearing a ram’s horn as Zeus Ammon is com¬ 
monly found in Ptolemaic and Roman times, having 
been popularized by the local legend of the birth of 
Alexander. In a Latin inscription from a quarry 
near Phihe a third title is added, in the name 
Jupiter Ammon Chnubis,^ the last obtained from 
the cataract-god Khnum, who had previously bemi 
identified with Ammon, and was similarly associ¬ 
ated with the ram. The solar attributesof Amen- Ra 
of Thebes further led to the adoption of the form 
Zeus Helios in the Tliobaid and, as has already 
been seen, both Zeus Helios and Zeus Ammon were 
united with Saraphs. 

(3) Hera, on the other hand, rarely appears in 
Egyj)t. Herodotus states that she was one of the 
Greek deities whose names did not come from 
Egypt; * in other words, there was no Egyptian 
godcless with whom she was popularly identified. 
At the first cataract, however, she was equated 
with the local goddess Sati, whose temple seems to 
have been known to tbe Greeks as the Heraion.® 
Another Heraion is mentioned at Thebes,® which 
was probably the temple of Mut, the consort of 
Amen-Ra; tlie equation of Mut with Hera would 
naturally follow that of Amen-Ra with Zeus. 

(4) Kronos was identified with (Job by the early 
(jreek students of Egyptian religion ; but there is 
little later evidence in support of this identifica¬ 
tion, which was probably derived from a comj>ari- 
son of the theogony of Heliopolis with that of 
Homer. There is, however, a stele from Koj)tos, 
on which the Greek inscription gives a dedication 
to Kronos, while the scene above shows the emperor 
Tiberius making ofi'ering to Geb and Nut.’ At 
Elephantine, Kronos is called Peteusetis®—obvi¬ 
ously a purely local name; and at Tebtunis in 
the Fayurn ho was equated with Soknebtunis, 
the local form of the crocodile-god Sebek,® who 
is known to have been identified elsewhere with 
Geb. 

(5) Apollo, in the system of Herodotus, was the 
representative of Ilorus,^® the identification being 

1 CIR T. [1891] 77; EEFM, ‘ Naukrotis,' 1886-88, i. 28. 

3 CIL iii. 76. 

3 B. P. Grenfell, Ore«k Papyri, Oxford, 1890, li. 86; APF 11. 
[19031 664, no. 113. 

4 Herod. 11. 60. 

6 M. I* Strack, Dynastie d. Ptol., Berlin, 1897, p. 261, no. 95; 
CIG iii. 4893: PSBA ix. [1886-871 203. 

e P. Tor. ]8 19. 7 Milne, Higt. of Egypt, v, 184. 

8 CIG iii. 4893. » P. Tebt. 294, 6; 296, 6. 

1« Herod, ii. 144. 


doubtless based on the fact that both were sun- 
gods. In pursuance of this idea, tbe town of Har- 
behtet became Apollinopolis Magna, and that of 
Har-uer, Apollinopolis Parva; and to the same 
cause may be a.scriboil the great poj)ularity of 
’ ATroXXc&vios a.s a [personal name amongst the Greek- 
s]>eaking inhabitants of Egypt, just as names 
derived from various forms of Horus were tbe 
commonest amoiigsL those who adhered to tlie 
native language. The identification of Apollo 
with Harocris occurs at (.)m^s* as well as at 
A|>ollinoi)olis Parva. An earl Ptolemaic inscrip¬ 
tion from Naukratis gives an tiiteresting triad in 
Sarapis, Isis, and A])ollo,'‘‘ in wliicli Apollo .seems 
to take the [>lace of Harpokrates as an equivalent 
Ilorus-form. 

(6) Artemis was equated with Past (Ruhastis), 
according to Herodotus;® and, as Past was a cat- 
deity, Artemis seems to have l>een taken by analogy 
as identical witli another goddess, Pakhet, who was 
worshipped in cat-form at the spot known to tbe 
Greeks as Speos Artemidos. I'licre are, however, 
no records on monuments to show that this iden¬ 
tification had any practical recognition in actual 
worsldp. 

(7) Lcto is in much the same case : Herodotus 
states that she had an oracle at Puto in the Delta,* 
which [uesumably means that she was identilied 
with Uazt, the tutelary goddess of that town ; 
but there is no further evidimce as to this, nor 
as to her apparent e(iuation with Ilathor as pre¬ 
siding deity of the town known to the Greeks as 
Letopolis.® 

(8) Athene, was perhaps the one of all the 
Homeric gods as to whose l",gyj)tian origin (Jreek 
writers were most certain. 'J’he town of Sais in 
the Delta was declared to be the mother-city of 
Athens, and Athene to he derived from Neith, tlie 
goddess of Sais. Put, though Athene was cer¬ 
tainly worshijiped at Sais by the (Jreeks, it was, 
so far as any extant evidence shows, under her 
Greek name alone, and in purely Greek form/ 
At Oxyrbynehus she was identified with tbe local 
goddess Tlioeris (Tain t),’ probably in view of their 
common warlike attributes, but the identilicalion 
does not seem to have been carried very far ; in 
name, at any rate, the Egyptian goddess held licr 
own, as the chief local temple was known as the 
Tlioereion,® and references in imnyri are, with 
only one or two exce)>tions, to Tlioeris simnly.® 
In art, however, it is the Greek type of Atliene 
which is found on coins and signets of Gxyrhyn- 
ehus;this is doubtless due to the fact that 
Tlioeris was a bii>popotamus godde.ss, and the 
representation of such a type would not appeal to 
the Greeks. 

(0) Ares was another deity for whom the Greeks 
found an Egyptian equivalent at an early date in 
Onouris, a warrior-god ; but in this ca.se also the 
identification seems to have lieen a literary one 
merely, without any practical effect. 

(10) Aphrodite was much more important in the 
popular tlian in the official religion of Grwco- 
Romaii Egypt, so far as extant evidence proves. 
Statuettes of Aphrodite, sometimes of purely 

1 CIO iii. 4859. 

^Amer. Joum. Areh. IL [1886] 161. 

8 Herod, ii. 69, 137. * Ib. ii. 166. 

* The name of may come from a comparison with 

Greek ffPiiealogy ; Har-uer, tiie ciiief pod of the town in the 
Epyptiaii system, i»eing Identifled with Aixillo, his mother, 
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« Coin-types of Siiis—Dattari, pis. xxxiii. no. (53(52, xxxiv. no. 
6367, XXXV. nos. 6309-70, xxx'vi. no. 6371 ; I'ancpyris at Sais— 
P. llib. 27, 77, 1(5(5; late dedication to Trilogeneia at Sais, 
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7 P. Oxy. 679 ; 1117. " i*. Oxy. 43, Iv. 12. 
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Hellenic type, but more usually showing traces 
of Egyptian influence, are commonly found ; and 
inventories of property suggest that tliese statu¬ 
ettes normally formed part of a lady’s outfit.’ 
Hathor, the Egyptian goddess of love, was the 
natural equivalent of Aphrodite, and at least tw'o 
towns of llathor—the modern Atfih and Gehel6n 
—were re-named Aphroditopolis hy the Greeks. At 
the latter, where Iluthor was tlie consort of Sebek, 
Greek papyri mention priests of Aphrodite and 
Soucho.s,* and she was worsliipped in the same con¬ 
nexion at Omhos.* At Dendera also, in the chief 
centre of the Hathor cult. Aphrodite took the 
place of that goddess, and the Greek dedication of 
the ten)i)le, rebuilt in the early years of Roman 
rule, is in her name.^ 

(11) Pan w'UH identified with the ithyphallic 
Min at Panopolis and Ko[)tos, as appears from the 
Greek name of the former town and from dedica¬ 
tions at both j)laces.'‘ The functions of Min as 
guardian of the desert roads were naturally trans¬ 
ferred to Pan, and gralliti addressed to him are 
found at many points in the deserts, scratched on 
rocks or walls by travellers and huntsmen, as well 
as more formal dedications.* 

(12) Dionysos furnishes perhaps the best instance 
of the divergence between literary and popular 
equations of gods in Egypt. Herodotus states 
very elaborately the irlentilication of Dionysos 
with Osiris,’ but there is hardly any evidence that 
Diony.sos inherited any part of the w'orshij) of 
Osiris, or took his i)laee in the minds of the 
Gricco-Egyptian |>or)uiHtion. As a matter of fact, 
Osiris, from the Alexandrian point of view, was 
absorbed b}-^ Saranis, as has already been shown, 
and the onlv religious records which mention 
Dionysos in figypt refer to a purely Greek cult,” 
excei)t in one locality. At the first cataract, 
Dionysos is ecpiated in inscriptions with Petem- 
parnentis,” whose name suggests that he was a 
chthonic form of Osiris. 

(13) Deme.ter similarly was identified by Hero¬ 
dotus with Isis;’" but the literary identification 
did not affect popular worship.’’ d'he position 
held by Isis in the Alexandrian triad rendered it 
both unnecessary and unlikely that she should 
take the name of any Greek deity. 

(14) Hrphnistos was commonly equated witli 
Ptah, perhaps in view of the reeord of the latter 
as constructor of the nniverse; and the great 
temple of Ptah at Mcm]>his is referred to in Greek 
documents as the Hepliaisteion.’-’ Hut this temple 
rapidly declined in importance. Ptah was wor- 
8hipi)cd there as Ptab-Sokar-Osiris ; and, as Sara[)is 
absorbed the attributes of Osiris, the Sarapeion 
grew at the cx])ense of the Heq)baisteion. It is 
therefore not remarkahle that Ilephaistos, not an 
important god in Greece it.sidf, plays no part at 
all in GraH-o-Egyptian w'orship. A record of the 
mixed type is, however, given hy a coin of Hadrian, 
on which the god is sliown with Egyptian head- 

1 Griech. Urk. Uerl. 717, 11; Corp. Pap. Jlaineri, 22, 7; 27, 
10; P. Oxy. 021. 22. 

a P. (irenf. H'K \ li. .IS. 3 ; 36. 4 ; P. hand. 676. 8, 678. 6.12062 
22, 1208. U. 

3 rn'H xx. fisoo] 107, ■* ciG iii. 4716 . 

» HTr xi. [1880] 140 ; Milno, Hist, of P;jypt, v. 184. 

H .^Uzunyshfrichte d. k Preust. Akadcniie, 1887, p. 410; Ath. 
Moth. xix. (1894) 229; CIG iii. 48:i:)'\ 4836': f, 4H;i8, 4716«l; HTr 
xi. [1889] 148. 

7 Herod, ii. 42. 

f'drtek cult of Dionvsos at Oxvrhvnchus (/*. Oxy. 171. 10, 
017. 3) ; at I’loioniais (/i(7« ix. (188.6] 132, 140). 
fl CIG iii. 4803; Strack, Dyn. d. Plot. 261, no. 96. 
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1* Some of the coin-typeB may be intended to represent Isis- 
Demeter ; but Alexandrian coin-types were not much influenced 
by popular beliefs ; they were rather academical. In this 
connexion the occurrence of Triptolemoa on coins mav be 
noted ; he is certainly not a person who had any worshippers 
•n EgQ pt. 

12 P. Leyd. K. 1.3. 


dre.s8 and Greek robes, carrying the sceptre of 
Ptah and the tongs of Hephaistos.’ 

(15) Askhpios was provided with an Egyptian 
equivalent in the deified sage Imhotep, whom later 
generations had claimed as a son of Ptah and a 
god of healinL^ A chapel dedicated to Imhotep 
seems to have been attached to his reputed father’s 
temple at Memphis, and this was called the Ask- 
lepieion by the Greeks.^ There was a similar 
chapel at Phila^; ® and the upper court of the 
temple of Hatshepsut at Deir el-Babri, on the west 
of Thebes, was transformed in Ptolemaic times into 
a kind of sanatorium, whose walls are scribbled 
over with invocations of Asklepios in his Graeco- 
Egyptian association.* 

(i(>) Ilestia was, according to Herodotus, not 
Egyptian.” Like Hera, however, whom he placed 
in the same cla.ss, she was equated with one of the 
cataract-deities—Anukis—atElephantiiie ;* but the 
reason for this identilication is not clear. 

(17) HerakLes shows more variation of form, due 
to his equation wuth two distinct Egyptian deities. 
It has been noted above that he was identified with 
the lunar god Klunisu at Hennopolis Magna and 
ApoHinopolis Maguia, and that in this connexion he 
was united with Hermes.’ At Herakleoj)oIis, how¬ 
ever, he was taken to represent the local form of 
Honrs, Har-shefi, and gave his name to the town ,* 
and then, by another confusion which has already 
been mentioned, his attribute, the club, was trans¬ 
ferred to a second form of Horus—Harpokrates— 
as shown on the nome-coins ; and a compound 
Herakles-Harpokrates is mentioned in a Greek 
dedication.® 

From a survey of the foregoing summary it wull 
be seen that the identilication of (ireek and Egyp¬ 
tian gods proceeded on the most superficial lines, 
and was often purely academic. A certain amount 
of cross influence between the two systems of 
theology may perhai)8 be discerned in the cases 
of Zeus-Ammon, A])<.)lIo-Harocris, Atlicne-Ncith, 
Aphrodite - Hathor, Hermes - Thoth, Pan - Min, 
Hephaistos-Ptah, Asklepios-Imhotep, and Hera- 
kles-Khonsn ; but the eciualions of llera, Kronos, 
Artemis, Leto, Ares, Dionysos, Demeter, ancl 
Hestia with Egyi)tiHn deities do not appear to 
have been auytliing more than nominal so far as 
the actual W'orsliip either hy Greeks or by Egyp¬ 
tians was concerned. In fact, the identification 
was practically a mere matter of cjonvenience ; the 
Greek sc;etion of the poj)ulation, who clearly prided 
themselves on their race, and Avere soaked in 
Homer, preferred to address the gods whom they 
worshij)pc;d by familiar Olympian names rather 
than use the i)gyptian titles even in a Hellenized 
shape, though the latter class of forms occur; and 
the priests of the Egyptian temples met the wishes 
of tne Greek worshippers by tlie simple process 
of allowing their own gods to be invoiced by the 
Greek names, Avhich seemed at first sight most 
suitable. As this process was not based on any 
general agieement as to the identity of various 
gods, except in so far as accepted traditions, such 
as those recorded by Herodotus, were remembered, 
there arose cross-identifications according to local 
circumstances. 

4 - Egyptian gods worshipped by Greeks without 
equation. —There were a few Egyptian gods who 
had no recognized Greek enuivalents, but were 
nevertheless so far accepted oy the (.xreek settlers 
as to require mention m connexion with Greeco- 

1 BMCat. pi. xxlii. no. 636 ; Dattari, pi. xxi. no. 1448. This is* 
pood instance of the academical treatment of coin-types at the 
Alexandrian mint mentioned in note 11 on preceding column. 

2 e.g. P. Louvre, 26. 7, 27. 21; P. bond. 36. 28, lib 1. 
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Egyptian religion. These were such as offered no 
traits for ready iden till (nation with the Homeric 
gods, but possessed so much popularity among the 
natives that they attracted the attention and the 
worship of the Greeks. 

(1) The most noteworthy example of this class 
of deity is to be found in the case of lies, who, 
though he may have been introduced into the 
Egyptian pantheon at a fairly early perio<l, did not 
attain a position of any importance until the time 
of the New Kingdom. Even then he does not seem 
to have received any ollicial recognition, such ns 
would be expressed by the dedication of a temple 
to him ; but he was a prominent lignre in popular 
magic. Similarly, in the earlier part of the Grtcco- 
Roman period, Be.s is not inentioruid in religious 
inscriptions or rej)resented on thewallsof tem])le8;* 
but he must have been widely worsliipj)ed among 
the lower classes, as terracotta statuettes of him 
are common, and bronze figures not infrequent.® 
Later, with the recrudescence of magic, he grew 
in importance, and even seems to have ousted 
Sarapis from the chief place in the temple of 
Abydos, where an oracle of lies was established 
and flourished till its suppression in the reign of 
Constantins ll:“ graffiti of homage to him still 
exist on the walls of tlio tem])le ])eside the earlier 
inscriptions to Osiris and Sarapis.'* At Memphis 
also lies seems to have obtained a footing in the 
Sarapeion in Koman times, as a room has been 
found there decorated with figures of him and his 
worshippers.® The graffiti of Abydos and magical 
papyri suggest that the oracles of lies were given 
through dreams,® and this may have smoothed his 
way into the Sarapeion of Memphis, where there was 
an old-ostaV)lished system of incubatory divination. 

(2) The crocodile-god Schek was also usually 
worshipped without equation to any Greek deity, 
at any rate in his chief seat, the Fayum. At 
Ombos he had been previously identified by the 
Egyptians with Geb; and so tlie equation of Geb 
witli Kronos by the Greeks involved that of Sebek 
with Kronos, which is found at one spot in the 
Fayum—at Tebtunis.'^ In the great majority of 
the references to Sebek which occur in the Fayum 
j)apyri, however, there is no trace of any Greek 
connexion ; and tlie representations of him in the 
Graeco-Roman period are always in purely animal 
form. There was no lack of (ireek settlers in the 
Fayum, but they seem to liave been perfectly 
content to offer their homage to this god in his 
Egyptian form, only softening his name to Souclios. 
How closely associated his worship might be with 
Hellenic ideas is shown by two late Ptolemaic 
dedications to him, probably from Crocodilopolis 
Arsiuoe, which were set up to mark the enclosures 
^propriated to schools of e[)hehi of certain years." 
Tfiie temple of Sehek at Arsirioe was the chief one 
of the nome, and in its precincts was a lake where 
the sacred crocodiles, his embodiment, were kept, 
and worshipped, providing one of the legnlar 
sights for tourists;® and there were numerous 
otner temples or colleges of prie.sts of Sebek in the 
surrounding villages, such asEuhemereia,^®Nabla,^^ 
Tebtunis,^® and Kerkeosiris.^* Moreover, he was 
worshipped in many local forms in these villages. 

Thui at Soknopaiou Ncbob there was a great temple of Sok- 
nopaioB—Sebek, lord of the island—in which he was associated 

1 Bes-figures do occur In buildings of this period, but they 
are architectural rather than religious in their purpose; e.g. at 
Tentyra (Milne, lliU. of Egypt, v. 132, fig. 89). 

a e.g. Berlin Mug. Cat. nos. 4677, 9433, 11006, 110.H0. 12444. 

» Amm. MarcelJ. xix. 12. 8. < PS BA x. fl887-88J 879 ff. 

ft J. E. Quibell, Excavatiom at Saqqara, 1905-06, Cairo, 1907, 
p. 12. « P. Bond. 121. 222, 122. 64. 

■» P. TebL 294. 6, 296. 6, 298. 7, 302. 8. 

» Ath. Mitth. xix. 11804] 212 ; BCH xviii. [1894] 147. 

» P. Tebt. 83; Strabo, ivii. 1. 88. W /•. Petr. if. 2. 

n P. Bond. 846. 4. W P. Tebt. 114. 10,18. 

IS P. Tebt. 88. 4, 106. 41, 100. 21. 


with Isis-Noterses : the papyri from this town have furnished 
many references to his pricate and his feasts,i while inscriptions 
record grants of corn by Ptolemaic officials ^ and of privileges 
by a Roman prefect ; * he la reprceented as a crocodile with a 
hawk’s head,^ which shows him to have been a solar deity 
connected with Ilorus, as in Upi>er Egypt Sebek had formerly 
been united with Ba. At the same town of Soknopaiou Nesos 
there was a second, apparently subordinate, form of Sebek 
worshipped as Sokoptaiia or Sokonpieios.ft Soknebtunla was 
the local type of Sebek as lord of Tehtunis, in the neighliour- 
hood of which village hia temple seems to have ow'iied extensive 
property.* In the same district another variant occurs in 
Sokeabonthis ;'f at Bacchiaa he appears as Sokanobkonneus or 
8okoiinokonnis ;* and at Cro(x>diIopolis-Arsinoe and Tehtunis 
as Sokopichonaia.v At Karaiiia, where the temple has been 
excavated, and has yielded htiilding dedicatiotia under a late 
Ptolemy, Nero, Veapaaiaii, and Conuuodus, Sehek was known aa 
PetesoiichoB,** a name found also at Kerkeoairis,** and possibly 
applied to the god at his chief toiui>le at Arsinoe.'* The 
crocodile-god Slight also bo addressed by other titles than that 
of Sebek or compoundfi of it; for instance, Pheinnoeris or 
Phemhroeris is described ns belonging to tliis group,!* ^nd 
similarly Pnephoros of Karanis and Theadt Ijihia; 14 but the 
catalogue of his local names does not throw light on his worship. 

(3) The position of ^^ebek ns regards the Greeks 
may be paralleled by that of the liippopotamus- 
gotfdesH Taurt. As has been mentioned above, 
thi.s goddess was nominally identilied with the 
Greek Athene ; but in actua'l praetii'e she seems to 
have been wor.shijijied iride))eiulently. No Greek 
would be likely to associate Athene with a hippo¬ 
potamus ; and, if it seidiied ailvaiitageous to nim 
to pay homage to Taurt, he aildri'Hsed her as 
Timer is. 

It is very doubtful, howevisr, wliether in such 
cases a.s those of Res, Sebek, and Taurt there was 
any influence exercised on the Egyptian w'orship 
by tlie Greek worshippers wliieh would produce a 
result de.8cribed as Grieco-I^gyidian. Tlie utmost 
that can be traced is in tlie rnodiiioation of the 
Egyptian names to suit the ear of the Greeks ; and 
a similar modification, in rarer examjdes, might be 
citeil in regard to a considerable number of purely 
Egyptian deities who happen to be mentioned in 
Greek documents. 

5 . The decay of the Greek element.-- The attempt 
of the earlier l^toletnies ki plant a new State- 
religion in Egypt, like tlieir attempt to Ilellenize 
tlie country, was doomed to failure ; the imported 
elements in the gods and in the human population 
were alike absorbed and disa])peared. Ry tlie 3rd 
cent. A.D. the descendants of the Greek colonists, 
except jierhaps in Alexandria, had become practi¬ 
cally indistingiiishahle from the mass of the natives 
of iilgyptian race, and in the same way the old 
Egyptian deities had reasserted their position, and 
had obliterated the Greek equivalents who formerly 
shared their worship. 

(1) The clearest illustration of the recrudescence 
of native religious ideas may be found in the case 
of Osiris. He .should, under the Ptolemaic system, 
have been entirely siijiplanted by Sarajiis. But, 
as has already been seen, at Abydos, Osiris held his 
ground, atanj’^ rate amongst the Egyptian-speaking 
part of the po])ulation, and ajijiarently his worship 
was so far recognized tliat Strabo records him as 
the god of Abydos ; his name appears in demotic 
inscriptions as the equivalent of tliat of Sarapis 
in Greek ;^® occasionally even Greek inscrijitions 
of homage on the temple-walls are addressed to 
him instead of to Sarapis.^’ There are other in¬ 
dications that he was sometimes treated by the 
Greeks as distinct from Sarapis ; thus a Ptolemaic 

! Griech. Urk. Berl. 1, 140, etc. 
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altar is dedi(-at(Mi t<> Osiris with Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis ; ^ at OxyriiyiiOms in liornan times there 
was an Osireioii as well as a Sarapeion, and a 
priestly colle;.^; solved Thoeris, Isis, Sarapis, and 
Osiris with other and a late Ptolemaic 

inscription from Tlu adelphia in the Faynrii shows 
that an Osireion existed there also.* About the end 
of the ls( cent. A.t)., however, Osiris appears to be 
recoverino the lotnours taken from him by Sarapis ; 
for instance, the old K^^yj)tian formula of entreaty 
to Osiris to {,dve water to the dead, which had been 
preserved in demotie texts, biij^ins to oeeur in a 
Greek version also, without any translation of 
O.siris into Sarapis;* and in the ma^ieal papyri of 
the next two or tliree centuries Osiris is a leading 
actor,® w hile Sarapis is scarcely mentioned. 

(2) A similar revival cun he traced in the eases 
of Anuhia Mild Ilrn'Uft as again.st their Alexandrian 
equivalents Ilermanubis and Mariiokrates; and 
Isis had never been tlioroughly Helfeni/.ed. In all 
three instances it is the K;;yptian tleity who recurs 
in the inapdcal tc^xts and rimiains a pod of power 
long after the general aeeepf aiiee of Christianity 
in the country ; Isis and llorus are mentioned 
side by .side with Jevvisli areliangels and JesiiH 
Christ.’* 

The importance of this apjiarmit revival of old 
Egyptian ideas in liie Roman jieriod may iierhaps 
be somewhat exaggerated at present liy the com¬ 
parative pHueity ol records eoneerniiig tbe worship 
of the lower classes of the Egyptian population 
after the (ireek conquest. There is a fair amount 
of doeuiiient ary evidence as to the Htate religion 
and the gods who w ime preferred hy the u|>per and 
middle elasse.s. Rut tluoe must always have betin 
a large substratum /c/fahin who did not speak 
Greek or write in any form, amongst whom the 
old traditional beliefs, ns well a.s the old language, 
persisted. Demot ic texts are few in number ami 
usuall^y unimiiortant in content, as eompaied wdth 
tho.se (n Greek, during the Ptolemaic and Roman 

I ieriods; but they trustify to a survival of the 
Egyptian tongue with sullieiimt vigour to enable 
it to recover its j>osit ion not only as a national Imt 
as an oiliedal language when the exttirnal saiietion 
of Greek w'us wiLlidrawn, Similarly, there must 
have been a stinuly adlierenee to the old forms 
of worship among the j>easantry, which is not 
recorded on monmnents, hut wliich caught the 
attention of Roimin waiters, and w'hich the early 
Patliers of the Christian Church had to combat; 
for instance, the attacks of Clement ]>oint to a 

E revaleiiee of animal-worship whiidi W’oukl never 
e susjiected from any (Reek iuseriptious ; and it 
was this persistent belief which reajipeared in the 
Egyi>tian magic of m(»<l<!rn tinie.s. 

Suninuiry. —'I’lie oHicial Giiceo-Egyptian worship 
w^as based on the Alexandrian triad of Sarapi.s, 
Isis, and llarpokrate.s. Gniy in the first of these 
three deities was the non-Egyjitian clement of 
material importance, and all derived the greater 
part of their local aeiieptanee hy inheritance from 
the native religion. The Greek inhabitants of the 
country frequently oll'ered homage in the Egy])tian 
shrines, addressing the god hy a Greek name chosen 
on a superlieial system of eijnation ; or, if the jtar- 
tieiilar deity eouid not readily be identified with a 
Greek equivalent, they were ready to adopt the 
Egyptian niime. Meainvhile the native peasantry 
adhered to their old god.s, and their faith gradu¬ 
ally purged the worship of the country of the 
Hellenic elements which had been introilueed, and 
made it in the days of its decline once more dis¬ 
tinctively Egyjttiau. 

I RA, 1887, )). 1*14. * P. Ozy. 241. 10, IS. 

S Klio, xii. [I'.il'iJ .W. 

* e.g. Alexandria Mtm. Cat., 'laor. gr. e rom.,’ oos. 832, 841. 
^e.K. Lmui. 121, passim. 

• ZA xxxii. [1804J 47 ff. 


No attenipl lias been made, in the present article, to trace 
the development of the worship of Ei'vptian goda outaidi 
Kgyi>t. The rea.son for this is that the cults of Isis, Osiris, 
Sarapis, and Ann his, when transplanted to Greece or Italy, 
ceaawl to be Egyptian. The account of the festival at Oorinth 
given hy Apuleius contains hardly anythin'.: that would be 
recognizahle as Egyptian, apart from mere imnies. 

Inci<lentJiIly, however, it may bo noted a.« aigiiificant that at 
Home, and in tbe West generally, Osiris rather than Sarapis 
was the usual object of worship with Isis. In Die Greek parts 
of A.sia, and to a certain extent in Enrnpean Greece, Sarapis 
had been introduced under IVilfunaic influence; but, when the 
Itoiiiaris had reached the stage of borrowing Oriental gods, 
Osiris was coming to the (ore again. 

EtTRUATUKB.—An excellent summary account of Egyptian 
religi<in in the Gr»)co-lloinan period Is given in A. Erman, 
handbook of Kfij/ptian UeLitjion, tr. A. S. Qriflith, London, 1907. 
The fullest treatment of existing materials in regard to organi- 
Kation of worship is in W. Otto, Priaster tind Tempel im kel- 
leni.stisrhen A'gi/ptrn, Leipzig, IDOb 08 ; J. Kaerst, Gfschichtf 
des hellenistischen ZeituUers, Lei|>7.ig, 1901, has a very good 
review of the philosophical atinosjihere in which the ciilt of 
Sarapis develojieil, in hk. v. ch. 5 ; see especially pp. 205-280. 

l''or the worship of Egyptian gods outside Egypt, see G. 
Lafaye, hist, du cuLle des diviniUs d’ALexandrie hors de 
VEgypte, Paris, 1884, and A. Rnsch, de Serapide et I side in 
Gra-ria rultis, Berlin, 1900; also W. Drexler in Num. Ztschr. 
xxi. [1.8.801 l-2:t4, on ‘Isis and Sarapis in Asia Minor,’ and the 
(uitalogue of l.icalities of Isis-worship abroad, in Hoscher, s.o. 
‘ Isis.' The chapter on Egypt in F. Cimiont, The Oriental 
lirliijitms in Roman Paganism, Eng. tr., Chicago, 1011, pp. 7.'!- 
1(»2, gives u valuable accuuiiL of the Influence ot Egyptian beliefs 
at Home. J. (i. MlLNE. 

GRAIAI.—The Graiai (rpatai, ‘old ones’), or 
Phorkides, first ajipear in Hesiod [Theog. 270-278) 
as dau^htor.8 of the sea-dftititis Phorkys and Keto, 
and sistta’H of the three (irorgons. They are beauti¬ 
ful (Hnle.8s in line 270 saWiirdp-got sliouhi he read, 
referring to their mother only), and w'ell-dressed, 
one btiing fflTrfTrXos and the other KpoKdirejrXos. They 
are also white-haired from birth (is ysperps troXid', ; 
but line.s 271-2 are commonly obelized by modelii 
eflitors. It is, however, unlikely that this plira.se 
is spurious ; and it is simpler to consider tlie two 
lines genuine, nmioving all dillieulty by reading 
dayarpat for Vpaias in line 270). Two si.sters only 
are named by Hesiod—Pephredo (u./. J’emjilireilo 
or Te|)hre<lo or, in other w’liters, Memphredo or 
Pejihridoor Pejihrodo) and Enuo ; but it is nrobable 
that a third name—Deiiio or Dino—should be sub¬ 
stituted for tlie word fOircirXop in line 278. lii the 
following passage, lines 274-286, Hesiod names the 
Gorgons, ami gives very brielly the elements of the 
Perseus and Medusa legend ; but he does not 
represent them as hideous (see art. GoilGON). In 
yEschylus {From. Vine. 708-797) both sets of sisters 
have necome monsters {rlpara), living in the Gor- 
goniun plains of Kisthene, which was in the far 
West, or possibly in the far East.‘ His Phorkides 
are three }ige<l maidiuis (Sgpaial Kbpai), swan-shaped 
{KVKvbpopfpoi), with one eye and one tooth in com¬ 
mon, never .shone upon by sun or moon. To tliis 
must be added a statement in the lost Phorkide,s 
of the same dramatist, recorded by the pseudo- 
Eratosthenes (Catastcrismi, 22) and the poet 
llyginus {Astr. ii. 12), that they were lepoepvKaKc^ 
of tlie Gorgons ; the same play also alluded to a 
cave (A<7seh., ed. Sidgwiek, frag. 261 f.), yE.scliy 
Jus’s epithet KVKp6p.op(poi seems inconsistent with hi.- 
fiovdSoPTes ; and it is suggested that the resemblance 
to sw’ans should be taken lui partial or vague rather 
than exact, or that some lost word, such as KVKrd- 
(popKot (swan-white), should be substituted ; tbe 
taronomasia would be quite in iEschylus’s m.anner. 
u .^.schylus the Gorgons too have liecome Wpara, 
notonlj’ winged, but SpaKom-dpaWoi &nd ^poToarvycis; 
and the sight of them is fatal to life. 

After this, though the Gorgons are frequently 
mentioned, tlieir sisters disapjiear from extant 
Greek literature till the time of the mythologists. 
Apollodorus (ii. 4. 2), after Pherecydes, makes them 
in some w’ay guardians of the Gorgons; Perseus 

> A ttcholioHt in the Cod. Med. of A'Tachylus says ▼ag'uely: 
iniAtf ri Xidtoniaf. 
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snatches away the common eye and tooth while 
these are being passed round, and then restores 
them in exchange for instructions how to find the 
Nymphs, from whom he wishes to obtain the magic 
cap, shoes, and sword. Pala^phatus (rfe Incred. 32) 
makes the Graiai reveal to l^erseus the way to tlie 
Gqrgons. Hyginus represents Perseus as already 
possessed of the cap and shoes; he takes the eye 
and the tooth while the holders are passing them 
on to relieve guard, and throws them into the 
Tritonian lake. There are unimportant varia¬ 
tions of detail in writers such as Tzetzes, Ovid, 
Nonnus, etc. (see the references in Roscher). 

The Graiai very seldom figure in art. Miss 
Harrison describes (Proleg. to Gr. Eel ., Cambridge, 
1903, pp. 194-96) and figures (fig. 35) a cover of a 
pyxis in the Central Museum at Atliens, on which 
they are represented with dolphins, accompanied 
by Phorkys, Poseidon, Hermes, and Perseus (who is 
waiting to snatch the eye from two of them while 
the third holds the tooth) ; they appear to be 
young and lovely. Miss Harrison says this is the 
only known representation in vase-painting. A. 
Rapp (Roscher, L. 1737 f.) is disinclined to accept 
Panofka’s interpretation of an incised stone and 
an amphora (the latter in the British Museum) as 
representing ‘ Perseus and Graia'; hut he attaches 
more importance to an Etruscan mirror as described 
in the sale catalogue of the Castellani Collection at 
Rome in 1884. 

Prom the above facts it is clear that the my thus 
of the Graiai was conflated and possibly contami¬ 
nated at a very early period ; it probably varied to 
some extent with trie attempts at interpretation. 
The details, therefore, may not admit of any single 
or consistent explanation. Their parentage, com- 
lexion, 8wan-shaj>e or colour, and a.ssociation with 
olphins connect them with the sea; sea-gods are 
also credited with mysterious knowledge of secrets, 
and are frequently of venerable appearance. The 
Gorgons also have marine affinities, and in modern 
Greek folk-lore have become mermaids (see J. C. 
Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion, Cambridge, 1910, p. 186). Hermann 
(Opusc. ii. [1827] 179) goes so far as to make the 
Graiai of Hesiod tide-goddesses, translating their 
names as ‘Auferona’ and ‘ Inferona,’ apparently 
from and Similarly, ancient etymologists 
derived 4*opKijs from (popeiy; or may be 

from <ppL(T<TO}, and ’Ej'uw from iyatw (of sound). 
Their whiteness is easily connected with sea-foam. 

Swans, however, also symbolize clouds; and the 
epithets of Hesiod suggest that the Graiai may 
represent the bright clouds of fine weather and 
especially the sunset (KpoKSireirXoi), v/hile their 
sisters tlm Gorgons personify the dark clouds of 
storm and rain. This view was advocated by 
Roscher, and is apparently supported by Rapp, 
w’ho sees in the transferable eye and tooth of the 
Graiai, and still more in the baleful glance of the 
Gorgons, the flash of the lightning and its ai)parent 
passage from cloud to cloud. The Gorgons also 
seem to be credited with a single eye, possessed in 
common, by a scholiast on Ai.sch. Prom. Vine. 793. 
Mannhardt (Germ. My then, Berlin, 1858, p. 217, 
ZE, 1875) interprets the eye a.s the ray of sunlight; 
while Tylor (Prim. Cult.*, 1903, i. 352) thinks that 
the Gorgons, one mortal and two immortal, may 
stand for the present, past, and future, their eye 
being the sun itself. With these theories we may 
also class the suggested derivations of their names 
from the roots of and iropupdi and iy-Hw. The 

v.l. Te<ppT]8J> would mean ' the ashen-coloured,’ and 
might apply either to waves or to clouds. So might 
the thirdi name Ao'ti, if from Slyy, but it is more 
probably ^eiy6 from deiySs. 

The suggestions that the Graiai and Gorgons are 
volcanoes or gorillas seem fantastic, since it is now 
VOL. VI.—25 


generally held that the hideous head or mask of 
the latter—the ro/> 7 an>ero>' or Vopyelrj KetpaXl) of Horn. 
Od. xi. 6.33—is not an original feature of them at 
all, but an dirorpdiraioy of Oriental, and probably 
Hittito, origin, introduced into Greece about tlie 
end of the 8th cent., and j)erpetuated in many 
various types. This conflation would not be 
difficult to account for if the Gorgons were origin¬ 
ally storm-cloud goddesses capable of malignant 
glances of liglitning ; but it may well be due, in 
the first place, to some etymological confusion 
between names of similar sound. On these lines 
the latest mythoiogists, such as Miss Harrison (op. 
rit.), regard the Graiai and Gorgons as originally 
triads of sea- or cloud-goddesses and as by-forms of 
each other, perhaps distinguished as causing good 
or bad weather. The eye and tooth symbolize their 
potency, which can be transmitted from one quar¬ 
ter to another ; it is a similar conception to the 
common one of the ‘ external soul.’ At an early 
period, probably long before /Ksciiylus, the Ciorgons 
acquired alien characteristics, and their dujdicates, 
the Graiai, were then worked into the Perseus 
legend in various ways. But some points in 
yEschylus’s de.scription would still remain obscure, 
such as the sw'an-shape and the avoidance of light 
by residence in a hole or cave ; and these may be 
inventions of his own to make them monsters 
(repareijeffdai). 

Litf-rature.—T he artiele by A. Rapp in Roscher's Jjexikon, 
i. 1729-1738, is full of references to obscure Oerman disser- 
talions on the Phorkides and Oorjfons, but does not contain 
the latest views. G. Glotz(in Daremborg’-Sn>,dio, li. 2) is more 
concise, but be explains the point about the Popywvfiov. Among 
older books, the most important are G. F. Schbmann, de 
Phorcyne ejnsque familia, Leipzijr, 18r)3, and W. H. Roscher, 
(jorgoneti una Venvandtes, do. 1879. Kee also art. Gorgons 
al)Ove, and in other dictionaries ; and E. S. Hartland, Legeiul 
0 / Peraeut, London, 1895, passim. 

II. E. T). Blakiston. 

GRAIL, THE HOLY.—i. Term and idea.— 

The most familiar use of the word ‘ Grail,’ though 
probably not the most ancient or accurate, applies 
it to the cup used by our Lord at the Last Supper. 
Tiiere is more literary support for a dillereiit inter¬ 
pretation—the vessel in which Joseph of Ari- 
inatluea collected the blood from the wound-prints 
of Jesus; this vessel is sometimes, thougli not 
always, identified with a elialice or disli used at 
the Supper. Sometimes, again, the Grail seems 
to be a platter ; or a reliquary to contain the 
Host; or a stone, as in Wolfram ; or a ‘ rich 
Grail,’ undefined, but apparently a food-producing 
talisman. Derivations of the w ord vary as mucli 
as definitions of its meaning. The best authenti¬ 
cated traces it to the Latin crater (cup), through 
the forms cratalls and gradalis. A derivation 
suggested by the Grail romancers themselves (e.g. 
Robert de Borron) is the root gr6 — the ves.sel 
being named from the pleasure it gives to those 
who behold it ; cf. the much quoted sentence from 
Uelinandus (Migne, PL ccxii. 815): 

* Gradalis autem sive Gradate Gallice dicitur scutella lata, et 
aliquantulum profunda, in qua pretiosae dapes cum buo jure 
divitibus solcnt apponi ffradatim . . . et dicitur vulgari nomine 
Graalz, quia grata ct acceptahiliB eet.’ 

Paulin Paris ( Les Homans de la table ronde, Paris, 
1868, i. 102) quotes an eighth-century story, which, 
if its authenticity could 1)0 established, would give 
a new derivation and definition together—of a 
Liber Gradalis, the adjective being akin to the 
Gradual of the Roman Church. The whole sub¬ 
ject, alike in its ultimate origins and in its inner 
significance, like the Grail itself in Tennyson’s 
poem, is ‘all covered over with a luminous cloud,’ 
and there is room for much variety of theory and 
interpretation. The Grail itself in its elusiveness 
and changefulness baffles the writer’s quest to-day, 
as it baffled the knight’s quest long ago ; it flashes 
across his vision and is gone before he has time to 
question it; and he who sets forth to write of it 
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find# more to describe in the quest than in the 
goal. 

2. Literary development.—In the space of fifty 

ears {rout,'lily between 1170 and 1220) the great 

ody of Cirail romance apparently came into 
existence. Ilut it was not until 1861 that com¬ 
plete texts began to appear, most of them merely 
13th or 14th cent, transcrints of the 12th cent. 
Miss, These MSS are found in h'rance, Germany, 
and Great Britain ; and early printed forma are 
preserved also in Spain, Portugal, and Holland. 
The MSS are very confused as well as scattered— 
some fragmentary, and some suggesting interpo¬ 
lations by later hands. Parts of the story con¬ 
nected in one MS are found elsewhere separated 
and conjoined with other parts, so that the task 
of research has been one of very great difficulty. 
The Germans F. Zarncke (in H. Paul and W. 
Braune’s Ihitr. zur Gesch. dtr dcutsche.n Spr. und 
Lit. iii. [Halle, 1876] 304 11.) and A. Birch-Hirsch- 
feld (Die Sage vom Gral, Leipzig, 1877) made 
praiseworthy attemj)t.s to introduce some chrono¬ 
logical order into the chaos ; and, while other 
scnolars have not been able entirely to agree with 
Birch-Hirachfeld’a analyai.s, it still supplies a basis 
for tabulation which is helpful. It must always, 
however, be rerneinleered that the di.scovery of 
some hitherto concealed MS or some biographical 
fact might throw a flood of light on the whole 
subject, and re-arrange the knowledge now pos¬ 
sessed by investigators. Meantime a very wide 
margin must be allowed in smdi dates as may be 
conjectured from internal evidence of the MSS. 
Much controversy stOl circles round the names of 
Chr 6 tien de Troyes and Robert de Boiron. Of the 
dated work, Clir^tien’s is tlie oldest of all, and by 
most scholars he was regarded as the undisputed 
head of the cycle. Birch-Hirschfeld, however, 
gave that place moat ernphaticallv to Robert de 
Borron, and of later years Mis.s Weston also has 
been inclined to take the same ]»osition. The 
decision is largely dependent on whether we may 
regard the Prose Perceval as representing de 
Borron’a work, and thus much earlier than 
scholars have hitherto placed it. (For Nutt’s 
division into ‘ Farly History' and ‘Quest’ ver¬ 
sions, and for the connexion with the Arthurian 
cycle as a whole, see art, Arthur in vol. ii. 
P. 6**.) 

It is to be noted that the Celtic Peredur and 
the English Syr Percyvelle do not deal with the 
Grail as such. But they cannot be omitted in an 
account of the Romance literature, because of 
their value in the matter of tracing origins. 

Frssoh I. he Conte del Graal of Chr(?itien de Troves (1180- 
90): poena printed for the first time by Potvin frona the 
Mona MS, and contained (alonp with ‘the Elucidation,’ 
Gautier, Maneasier, and Gerhert^ i« vola. li.-vi, of Perceval 
le Oalloit, ou U Conte del Graal, Mons, 1866-71. Copies of 
this work are eo rare os to render it practically inacces- 
■ible. 

а. Gautier de Doulena (or Wauchier de Denain, os he ia called 
by Miss Weston, followinjf M. Meyer) continues Chretien's 
poem (1196-1216). A different version and Interpolation 
given in another MS ia referred to occasionally oa peeudo- 
Gautier. 

j. Le petit St. Graal of Robert do Borron (1180-99); (o) 
the unique fragmentary MS, a poem of about 8614 lines 
dealing with Joseph of Arimathceaf and the remaining 
fragment with Merlin ; ( 6 ) prose versions of the above : 
several MSS, of which the chief are the Cang 6 MS (1260); 
the Huth MS (o, 1280); and the famoua Dioot MS which 
includes as well the Prose Perceval (see below). The whole 
is acoessihle in an appendix to vol. i. of Furuivoll’a Seynt 
Graal, or Sank Ryal, London, 1861-6.3. 

4. Quest* del Saint Graal: prose ; authorship unknown; 
the ascription in the MS to Map considered very dubious 
(1190, probably after Gautier); acoessible in the form of 
Malory’s Le Morte d’Arthur. 

5 . Grand Saint Graal (the fullest ‘ Early History *) ; prose ; 
authorship unknown ( 0 . 1200 ); accessible in Hucher’s Ij* 
Saint-Oraal, ou le Joseph d'Arimathie, Le Mans, 1876-78, 
or In Fumivall’s Seynt Graal, or Sank Ryal. 

б . Maneasier continues Chrdtion’s poem, adding 46,879 
after Gautier, and so finishing Le Conte (1214-20). 


7 . Gerbert de Montreuil interpolates 15,000 verses chiefly 

between Gautier and Maneasier 6 and 7 

are printed as above in Potvin’s Le Conte del Graal. 

8 . Perlesvaus or Perceval le Galloie : prose ; author unknown 
(c. 1225) ; first printed by Potvin In vol. i. of Le Conte del 
Graal (see above) ; now accessible in the form of The High 
History of the Holy Graal, tr. by Sebastian Evans, London, 
1898. 

9 . The Prose Perceval (1230-50 T; see above), found in the 
Didot MS (1801), also in a Modena MS which Miss Weston 
thinks both an earlier and better text; accessible in 
Hucher’s L« Satnf-Graaf, ou le Joseph d'Arimathie. Miss 
Weston also gives a comparison of the D and M MSS in her 
Legend of Sir Perceval, vol. 11., Ixindon, 1909. 

OaiiTic: —I. Mabinogi of Peredur, Son of Evrawc : prose; 
probably a re-translation back from French into Welsh 
of an old Welsh story. It is found In the Red Rook of 
Hergest, MS of end of 14th cent., also in MSS of 18th cent.; 
accessible in The Mahinogion, tr. by Lady Guest, Loudon, 
1838-49 ; also selection ed. by A. Nutt, do. 1910. 

a. Y Seint Graal: selections from Hengwrt MS (16 th cent.); 
a Welsh ‘Quest’ Story (with Eng. tr. by Robert Williams, 
London, 1876) slightly differing from other forms, consist¬ 
ing in its first part of a version corresponding to Parts 
xiii.-xvH. of Malory's Morte d'Arthur, and in its second 
part of a version of the Perlesvaus. 

Enolisii :—The metrical Romance of Syr Pereyvelle or Sir 
Perceval of Galles from the Thornton MS (c. 1440) in the 
Library of Lincoln Cathedral; accessible in the Thomtoyi 
Romances (1H84, ed. IlaJliwell). 

German :—i. Parzival, by Wolfram von Eschenbach : ametric-al 
romance (c. 1210); accessible in Eng. tr. Parzival: a 
Kni.ghlly Epic, by Jessie L. Weston, 2 vols., London, 1894. 

a. Diu Crdne, by Heinrich von dem Tiirlin, who lived in 
the first half of the 13th cent.; accessible in vol. xxvii. of 
Bibliothek des litterar. Vereins, ed. 0. H. P. Scholl, Stutt¬ 
gart. 1852. 

3 . Der jiingere Titurel, by Albrecht von Scharffenberg (1270), 
written late for purposes of the study of the Grail, hut 
interesting as a compilation and completion of fragments 
left by Wolfram and some unknown author; accessible as 
Der jiingere 'Titurel, ed. K. A. Hahn, Quedlinburg and 
Leipzig, 1842. 

The three great names in connexion with this 
literature are those of Chretien de Troves, Robert 
de Borron, and Wolfram von Eschenbach. Chretien 
was the poet of the court. His story is told with 
a charm of style and a sense of chivalry which give 
it a very high place in mediieval literature. But 
he does not explain the Grail, nor does he ^dve 
any sugge.stion of realizing its deeper meaning. 
Wliether this was merely the art of the skilful 
romancer, who intended to explain and deepen 
his theme, we have no means of knowing. His 
death broke the poem ofl’ abruptly, to be finished 
by those who may or may not have grasped his 
icleas, Robert de Borron was a much less skilled 
and polLshed workman. But there was a com¬ 
pleteness about his work—especially if we may 
claim the Perceval as part of his idea—whicn 
puzzled scholars. He evidently had a definite 
and comprehensive plan. Ho viewed the Grail as 
a Christian symbol, and made his story carry out 
that conception. To him, for this reason, some 
have ascribed the fusion of the Grail story with 
the Saga. But the exact point of contact with 
the Arthurian cycle is very aifficult to fix (see art. 
Arthur). To Wolfram v. Eschenbach it was left 
to give the legend its most spiritualized form. 

‘ Wolfram,’says A. Nutt (Studies on the Legend 
of the, Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 257), ‘makes 
his hero win salvation by steadfast faith.’ The 
Grail ia here certainly not the Cup of the Last 
Supper. But the field of Grail attainment is the 
field of Christian endeavour, and its banner is 
charity, the charity which for Wolfram changed 
the unmeaning question, ‘ What does it (the Grail) 
serve T’ into ‘ Wliat aileth thee ? ’ 

3 . Subject-matter. — It is quite evident that 
hundreds of stories were floating about, and that 
the Romance writers could pick and choose accord¬ 
ing to individual temperament and desire. To this 
is probably due the welding of entirely different 
stories. These stories were, however, based on 
myths of the v/orld’s early days, and were, there¬ 
fore, near enough akin to be constantly suggesting 
each other, while differing enough m detail to 
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make a strange confusion when brought together. 
Thus we get a loosely-connected mass of incident 
and at least three heroes—Perceval, Gawain, and 
Galahad. We may set Galahad on one side as 
quite proliably a late invention. He appears in 
the Queste and Grand St. Graal. To this fact is 
perhaps due the theory that he was invented by 
Walter Map—possibly as a tribute to the son of 
Henry II. ; more likely in order to detach the story 
from its early somewhat pagan associations and 
make the claim of the Church to the story more 
plausible because of the saintliness of the knight. 
Gawain and Perceval are both early heroes. In 
the Conic of Chretien, Gawain is an understudy to 
Perceval. But close investigation has led Miss 
Weston to the conclusion that these are the heroes 
of two different stories which have fused, and that 
Gawain is the earlier of the two. It is worthy 
of note how much closer the connexion betw'een 
Gawain and the rest of the poem is in Wolfram 
than in Chr 6 tien de Troyes. Per.sistent features— 
in addition, of course, to the Grail itself and the 
question ‘ C\ii on servit ?’ associated with it—are : 
(a) The Vengeance Quest : the hero sets out with 
the desire to avenge the fate of his father or uncle 
—a quite human atid, therefore, primitive note. 
{h) The UnspcMing Quest ; the hero visits a be- 
Rpelled castle, where he finds either simply Ruj.er- 
natural beings such as the maiden.s or those— 
neither gods nor men—who linger under a spell 
from Mddch only a mortal who has attained a 
certain heroic level can release tljem. The hero, 
therefore, must know or do certain things. If he 
fails, tlie castle vanishes or he leaves it unnoticed 
and unhelj.ed. This is ohviously a <a^ntrihution 
from the childhood of the worhi, when mortals 
w'ere half-aware of supernatural powers, with whom 
magic alone enabled them to deal, (r) The Great 
Fool Tale : this is a primitive story found among 
all peoples. It takes various forms, but, apart 
from incidental details, it is generally the story of 
a youth (son of a god or hero) who in con.sequcnce 
of certain events grows up away from the world and 
in ignorance of its ways ; he returns to that world 
and, in spite of his want of knowledge, finds his 
way back to the hero-hand to which his father be¬ 
longed ; and, in time, proves liimself to he the 
greatest of them all. The appro[)riation of this 
well-known folk-tale for either simple or complex 
forms of the story is easy to understand, whetlier 
the writer had in mind a merely charming romance 
or one laden with inner meaning. And so this is 
either the I’erceval of Chrdtien’s courtly poem or 
the Parzival of Wolfram’s spiritual allegory, (r/) 
The Fisher-king : the wounded king of the Grail 
castle is found fishing while he waits for his de¬ 
liverer. Apart from the Grail itself, and the 
‘ question,’ this has been probably the most per- 
[dexing feature of the cycle. Attempts have been 
made to account for the king’s occupation in vari¬ 
ous ways; but all are acknowledged to be not 
entirely satisfactory. There is, for instance, a 
possible link with the fish as the Cliristian symbol, 
the fish itself appearing in the ‘Early History ’ as 
that which, caught and laid on the 'luble, divided 
the pure from the impure among those who were 
fed by the Grail, There is also the Salmon of 
Wisdom of Irish folklore. And, most remote of 
all, there is even the Babylonian 8 tor> of Adapa, 
the wise one and fisher (cf. W. Staerk, Vber den 
Ursprung der Grallegende, Tiihingen and Leipzig, 
It>03, p. 65). (e) The Lance, the Suford, and the 

Dish : of these the lance is supposed to be the 
weapon which pierced the side of Christ, and ranks 
next to the Grail in importance. The sword is 
sometimes the weapon of the Vengeance Quest, 
hut elsewhere it is sacred. The meaning of the 
dish is very uncertain. Indeed, there is some 


reason for suspecting that the romancers had taken 
over tlie sword and the dish with little conception 
as to what they were or might signify. 

4. Sources.—As has been indicated, there is no 
primary form of the literature now known to be 
extant; and there 1 ms been much speculation as 
to sources and originals. It may be taken as 
fairly certain that the Evangeliuni JS/icodeini 01 
Gesta rUati (A.D. 425) is an early source of the 
Joseph of Arirnatha'a stories. Surmises based on 
internal evidejict* suggest among sources that ha^ e 
disappeared : (n) a jiossihle lost Latin original from 
which Chretien, Gautier, and Bohert de Borron 
may hav^e drawn, and wliich Walter Mr]> (to w lioin 
the MSS ascribe the Queste.) may liave compiled ; 
this, it is even thought, might have been the Hook 
of Philip of Flanders, which is s))()ken of in the 
Prologue to (Chretien ; (/>) a lost {)oem by Kyot 
or Guiot, to whom Wolfram, scorning (’hr^tien’s 
version, ascribes his version of the story (the rare 
North French poem, the Saone de Nnusay, has been 
used in evidence of the existence of some such jioet); 
(c) a lost Brutus : Uohert de Borron in his Merlin 
refer.s to an ‘ e.stoire de Bretagne (]ue on af>pelle 
Brutus, que Messire Martin de Bocester translata.’ 
As has been show'n above, all tliese problematic 
sources would again he dependent for their ulti¬ 
mate origin on a mass of traditional tales pre¬ 
served and pasHcd on by tVie ba-rds (,)f the time, of 
whom Ma.ster Blihis or Bleheris, referieil to in 
‘the Elucidation,’ may possibly liave been one. 
The contact between East and V cst, and the especi¬ 
ally close touch hetw'een England and France, in 
the century from w liich these stories come, makes 
the field of investigation a very far-reaching one 
and tlie search for origins extremely per]>lexing. 

( 1 ) Celtic theory. — In IS.38 the |»nljlicatiori of 
Lady Guest’s The Mahiuogion ; frou\ the Lly^r Coch 
of Herge.d and other aneient Welsh MSS called 
attention to the marked similarity of incident be¬ 
tween the three Welsh tale.s [The Lady of the 
Fountain, Geraint the Son of Erbin, Peredur the 
Son of Einriwc) and three Bornances of the French 
trouv^ire Chretien tie Troyes (Emin, le chevalier 
au Lion, Ever, and Le Conte del Graal). The bear¬ 
ing of this similarity on research into the history 
of the Grail .story was at once seen by scholars, 
w'ho dividetl themselves into partisans of either (a) 
the Insular or (6) the Continental school ; the one 
holding that the Welsh tales w ere tlie earlier, and 
the other that the hirth-jilace of the tales was not 
Wales but Armorica, whence they reached Chr 6 tien 
de Troyes. Among the leading exponents of the 
Insular school were Gaston Baris ami A. Nutt; and 
of the Continental school, Foerster and Goltlier. 
In the main, the Insular Celtic theory lias pre¬ 
vailed '^riie essence of that t heory is that the 
stories — a proto-Mabmogion — passed from the 
Welsh story-tellers to France through the medium 
of the Breton Inis, and were seized upon and given 
literary form by Chnitien de Troyes. Some of the 
stories, retranslated, returned to Wales, and these 
we have in the Mabinogion. A. Nutt, in his Studies 
on the Legend of the Holy Grail (London, 1888), 
has given many instances of whnL he regards as 
conclu.sivo proofs that the Mabinogion were very 
near to the myth roots in their primitive sim¬ 
plicity, and that many of the most curious incidents 
m the French cycle have affinities so close with 
Celtic folklore that they cannot he overlooked. 

(2) Oriental theory. —Tlie names of Gaster and 
Wesselofsky are associated with the hypothesis 
that the sources of tlie story are to he found in the 
East. By them it is connected wdth the famous 
Alexaiider-romance literature and other Eastern 
myths. There are, of course, characteristics which 
lend themselves to this tlieory. Rich Eastern 
colouring appears in most of the stories ; there is 
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also an Oriental conversion legend ; and Wolfram 

Parzival has many features of this kind, including 

the introduction of Proster John and the Knight 

Templar. Most acholars, however, have rejectee 
the theory on the ground that the mere existence 
of kindred mytha proves little. The Crusades, too, 
with their continual movement between East and 
West, while explaining many Eastern features, 
make it imnossiblo to base an^ origin-theory simply 
on Oriental colouring. W. Staerk, in his treatise 
(citetl above), p. 44 ff., deals with the connexion 
between the sacramental cup and the wonder¬ 
dispensing vessel, and points out, with many inter¬ 
esting (examples, the place of Babylonian myth in 
shaping ‘ the ground-tone in that Cnostic.-Oriental 
circle of ideas out of which Judaism and Christi¬ 
anity equally have drawn deejily ’ (p. 47). 

(3) Natare-cult theory. —One special ingredient 
among those suggesting an Eastern origin is very 
clearly marked—an apparent allinity with elements 
in the cult of Adonis or some similar Nature-cult. 
This becomes more important when one notices 
that this resemblance is plainest in forms of the 
story adjudged by criticism on other grounds to be 
the oldest. There is the persistent feature of the 
wasted land, partly or wholly restored to fertility, 
especially in combination with the wounded king 
restored to health : there is an obvious suggestion 
of ‘Tammuz yearly wounded,’ and of observances 
of Nature’s annual decay and resurrection, which 
were not only wide-spread but, on the whole, 
travelled westwards. The ])arallel becomes still 
more suggestive when one notes the prominence 
of weeping in the Grail legends—sometimes a weep¬ 
ing maiden or maidens, sometimes the weeping of 
all in the Grail castle : in the Peredur there is the 
weeping and lamenting even without the Grail 
itself.^ These affinities were first noticed by Sim- 
ro(!k and Martin, but have been more completely 
worked out by Miss Weston in an article on ‘The 
Grail and the Rites of Adonis’ {FL xviii., Sept. 
1907), and in her second vol. on The Legend of Sir 
Perceval. 

(4) Initiation theory. —Blended with these ele¬ 
ments there are others which suggest affinities 
with religious mysteries and initiation ceremonies. 
There is almost always in the Grail story a ques¬ 
tion to be a.sked by the liero; he fails to ask it, 
and draws uyion himself the curses of the people of 
the wasted land ; or he asks it partially, and the 
blight is but partially lifted ; by and by he comes 
again to the Grail castle, and asks it fully and 
successfully. The same mystery-note is suggested 
by tbe ‘secret words* which in some of the later 
forms of the story are confided to the successful 
(irail-winner; and by ‘ the changes of the Grail,’ 
beheld by king Arthur, ‘ in live several manners 
that none ought to tell, for the secret things of the 
sacrament ought none to tell openly but he to whom 
God hath given it’ {High History, ii. 112). The 
theory has been suggested that here we have the 
remnants of an initiation legend—the failure to ask 
the question rej)resenting an initiation manquee. 
The theory is difficult to prove: vagueness and 
mystery are of the essence ot the incident; but it is 
difficult to account otherwise for the fact that the 
question-element is so central and so persistent. 

5 . Christianization.—The Christian element in 
the Grail stories now remains to be considered. 
This includes the whole ‘ Early History’ material 
—the story of Joseph of Arimathaja and his de¬ 
scendants and their connexion with the Grail, also 
the conversion of Britain through Joseph’s kins¬ 
man Brons or his son Josenhes. It also includes 
the Christianized details, wnich vary in quantity^ 
in different forms of the story. Sometimes this 

1 Of. Ezk 8i<; J. O. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Otiris^, London, 
1907, p. 6ff., The Dying God, 1911, p. 26311. 


element is very scanty; in the Diu Crdne it is 
practically absent; in the Thornton Syr Percyvelh 
there is nothing except that the Knight ^oes at 
last to the Holy Land. Sometimes, again, the 
documents abound in Christian symbolism or allu¬ 
sion ; even in the Mahinogion, one comes across 
nuns, paternosters, baptism. Good Friday; in the 
Perlesvaus there is a strong tincture of asceticism ; 
in Wolfram, though the Grail itself takes its least 
eccle.siastical form, there is the dove, the Host, and 
the order of virgin knights, and the Grail vision is 
denied to a heathen. It may now be taken as an 
accepted re.sult of scholarship that these Christian 
dements represent transformations or fusions com¬ 
paratively late in the history of the Grail idea, and 
do not give an indication of its ultimate origin, 
v'hich is much more likely to be found among the 
ilenienta alluded to in the preceding paragraphs, 
t is conceivable that a talisman in the form of a 
essel or otherwise,^ and already reverenced on 
ither grounds, might be changed into the Chalice 
•f the Last Supper by contact with Christian influ¬ 
ence, just as the shrines of certain pagan goddesses 
were absorbed into the cult of the Virgin. But it 
IS inconceivable that the process should work the 
•ther way—that a vessel hallowed by immemorial 
Christian tradition could degenerate into a mere 
food-prcducing talisman ; it is unthinkable that 
he Holy Chalice and the lance of Longinus should 
je turned to the uses of a mere vengeance-quest, 
as would be the case on the hypothesis of a purely 
Christian origin for the Grail idea. 

The problem remains of the time and place at 
which the Christian influences definitely touched 
he non-Christian traditions and accomplished the 
Teat fusion. Something of this must have been 
ue to the Gospel of Nicodemus (see above; also 
I DU iii. 544 fl'.), which had been known in the 
Aest for some hundreds of years. Much was also 
lue to the Crusades; in Mi.s8 Weston’s words 
Legend of Sir Perceval, ii. 267), 
all eye* were turned to Jeruaaleni ; and the effort to wrest the 
'toly Places, the site of the Death and Burial of the Redeemer, 
!rom the hands of the infidel ca))tured the imagination of all 
Christendom. Relics of the J’assion, fra^iftnents of the Oross, 

,he Nails, the Crown of Thorns, were making their way In a 
'.ontinuouB procession to Europe; the Holy Lance hau been 
liscovered at Antioch; numerous places boasted tbe posHessioa 
>f the Holy Blood.’ 

It wa.s very natural that a story of a lance and 
:up should take on a new colouring from the things 
vhich w'ere moving Chri.stendom, and that a hero 
vhose primal quest had been for vengeance on an 
meiny or for the removal of an evil spell should 
lave his goal transfigured, without always losing 
.11 trace of its former character. One of the spots 
rhere the Joseph-legend was first localized, and 
Inhere the ‘ sang real ’ was believed to be preserved, 
ms Eccanip.* It is possible and probable that this 
vas one of the most definite points of contact be- 
ween the Christian and non-Christian traditions, 
lut if tliat was so, a re-colouring of the whole 
natter in the interests of Glastonbury must have 
aken place when the Christianized story crossed 
he Channel and touched again the borders of the 
Aales from which, before its baptism, it had 
mierged. The reign of Henry ii. (1154-89) coin- 
iides with three noteworthy things; the climax 
>f the ‘sang real ’ interest at Fdcanip; the attempt 
,0 utilize the Arthurian tradition in the concilia- 
;on of wild Wales; and the ecclesiastical assertion 
I Britain against Rome, resisted by Thomas k 
lecket. There was thus a strong inducement to 
'’hri.stianize the cup of Celtic legend and to glorify 
lastonbury as the home of the sacred Chalice; 
iThe much discuned stone in Wolfram may hare been a 
resael cut from stone. Tbe taoro catino at Genoa was said to 
ave been cut from an emerald. 

In 1171 the relic was discovered In a pillar, and exhibited 
l>ove the High Altar of the Abbey. See Le Roux de LLooey, 
JSMai tur Vomaye dt Fieamp, Rouen, 1840, p. 79 fl. 
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and the ambitions and necessities of Henry ll. may 
have helped to give the legend its final form and 
home. It was a convenient thing that the sanctity 
of Glastonbury should rival that of any Continental 
shrine, and that the antiquity of its traditions 
should be widely known and reverenced. 

The Grail legends, however thoroughly Chris¬ 
tianized, always retained a flavour of heterodoxy ; 
they never fully or universally received the sanc¬ 
tion of the Church. This has been accounted for 
in different ways—by the fact that they involved 
too high a claim for the British Church; or because 
they were so largely coloured by the adventures, 
an(f, therefore, by tne reputation, of the Knights 
Temjplar; or because they embodied elements de¬ 
rived from pagan faith and worship. Whatever 
ecclesiastical suspicion may have gathered round 
the theme was possibly intensified by the con¬ 
troversy regar<iing the denial of the cup to the 
laity. The deprivation caused wide-spread re¬ 
sentment, and the Grail may have taken to itself 
fresh glory as the symbol of an unsatisfied desire. 
Sebastian Evans’ ingenious reading of one form of 
the story—in which he interprets the Fisher-king 
as the Pope, Perceval as Dominic, Galahad as 
Francis, the wasted land as Britain under the 
interdict, etc.—is, if unconvincing as an interpre¬ 
tation, at least a proof of the ease witli which the 
story can be made to fit a theory. In early days 
it may have been equally easy to use it to convey 
an impression, if not definitely to advocate an 
opinion. 

6 . Significance and symbolism.—Is there any 
hypothesis which would unify these different ideas, 
and which, actually and historically, even if semi- 
unconsciously, might have served for a basis of 
fusion ? The likeliest of those that have been 
suggested is the idea of the quest for the secret 
of life: it is sulliciently ancient, persistent, and 
close to the abiding instincts of men. The Adonis 
rites w'ere concerned with the death and the quick¬ 
ening of the natural world. Some of the ancient 
mysteries were the expression of the human hunger 
for the supreme secret, and a promise of its satis¬ 
faction. May not some forms of this quest, and 
some dreams of its goal, have hidden themselves 
among the Celtic races, to emerge again in tales 
about the quests of heroes, the deliverance of a 
blighted land, or the achievements of a cauldron 
of plenty? Meantime there had come down an¬ 
other line of development the story of another 
Cup, hallowed by its connexion with the most 
sacred Name, exalted b 5 ’^ the sacramental principle 
now accepted throughout Christendom, revered as 
the means whereby souls questing for life found 
life indeed. Visio Dei vita hominis ; and God and 
life were together in the cup of sacrifice. So the 
two life-quests met, being aided in their fusion at 
once by certain convenient resemblances of exter¬ 
nal form, by historical causes alluded to above, 
and not least by underlying unity of essential 
idea. Through this fusion there was fashioned 
one of the richest influences which have ever in¬ 
spired music, poetry, and art; and an abiding 
symbol for the moral and spiritual idealism of 
pilgrim humanity. Seen from different stand¬ 
points, the Grail became the emblem of moral 
urity, or of triumphant faith, or of soldierly 
eroism, or of gracious charity; the radiance of 
it became the radiance of that ultimate perfection 
which allures those who struggle and rewards 
those who attain. It is noteworthy that Kobert 
de Borron, before the tradition had time to be 
deeply ecclesiasticized, and Richard Wagner, who 
had no special ecclesiastical interest to serve, 
should alike be able to see the spiritual signifi¬ 
cance of the Grail idea. While tne symbol has 
•till a special meaning for 


‘ Godly hearts that, ffrails of grold, 

StiU the blood of faith do bold,’ 

it also expresses in the most comprehensive way, 
by virtue of its ancient origins and devious wan¬ 
derings, the purest desire and best attainment of 
the human spirit. 

Litkratitrx.— In addition to the books and articles mentioned 
above in text and notes, see Lit. appended to art. Aiitiiur, 
Arthurian Cycuk. Of those mentioned there, the most useful 
in the present connexion are those of Birch-Hirschfeld, A. 
Nutt, and Jessie L. Weston. E. Wechssler (/>«; Sagr v. heU. 
Oraal, Halle, 1898)gives a very coiupletf bibliography. See also 
J. L. Weston’s second vol. of Sir Percrval Stxldirg, London, 
1909; A. Nutt’s snmllor book (popular, but sullicient), Th» 
Legends of the Holy Grail, do. 190‘Z; Sebastian Evans, Jn 
Qttest of the Holy Grail, do. 1898; A. E. Waite, The Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, do. 1909; Paul Hagen, Her Oral, 
Strassburg, 1900; cf. also an art. by A. Nutt, in FLR iv. (1881), 
on the connexion between tlie Grail stories and J. 0. von Hiibn’s 
‘ Aryan Expulsion - and - Heturn - Kormula.’ Among modern 

r 'tical expressions of the Grail idea, tlie most striking, next 
Tennyson’s, is that of R. S. Hawker, The Quest of the 
Sangraal (an unfinished fragment, Exeter, IHOl; reprinted in 
Poetical U'orjfcs, London, 189i»). A fine practical and hoiniletical 
treatment is given by J. H. Skrine, in Sertnoxis to Pastors and 
Masters, London, 1910, p. 211 fl. 

.1. M. E. Koss and Maugaket Ross. 
GRANTH {Skr. granth(a) ‘ book,’ ‘ treatise,’ 
‘ code,’ or ‘ section ’ [Platts, Hindustani Dictionary, 
London, n.d., j?.v.]).—T he term qranth is applied 
generally to any book, especially to a rtdigious 
book. In the Sildi religion the Granth denotes 
the general body of the Sikh siTiptures, which 
comprise two main parts ; (1) the Adi (or ‘ original’) 
Granth, which was compiled by (iuru Arjun, the 
fifth Sikh guru, from the writings of Babil Manak, 
the founder of Sikhism, and many other ndigious 
reformers ; and (2) the T)a8am P&oshilhi da Granth 
(abbreviated to Dasani Granth), or ‘ Granth of the 
tenth Pad.shah,’ viz, (Rini Govind Singh, the tenth 
and la.st of the Sikhs. All Sikhs accept the 
authority of (1) ; but that of (2) is confined to the 
extremist sections of the Sikh community. From 
Granth is derived granthl, ‘ an expounder of the 
Sikh scripture.s,’ ‘a reader or cu.stodian of tlie 
Granth’(see Ernst Tnunpn, The Adi Granth or 
Holy Scriptures of the Si/chs, London, 1877 ; and 
Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh lieiigion: its 
Gurus, Sacred Writings, and Authors, 6 vols., 
Oxford^PJOO). 

The Adi Granth in its present form was com¬ 
piled by Guru Arjun (1581-1006), but after his time 
some of Teg BahaduPs versos were added to it, 
with a single distich of Guru Govind Singh. The 
compilation included not only the extant writings 
of tlie earlier gurus,^ but also those of many 
bhagats, or devotees, such as R&mananda and his 
disciples, Dhanui the Jatt, Pipa, Ravid&sa, Kabir, 
and Saiiiu, as well as Shaikh Farid, the Muslim 
§ufi, and Namadeva. Those of the last-named are 
of special linguistic interest, as he is considered the 
first Marathi writer. Further, Guru Arjun ap¬ 
pears to have added a number of panegyrics 
composed for the occasion by various bhaiAs (bhdts, 
or professional bards), but these are of little 
interest.* The Granth itself comprises a Japji, 
or introduction, by Nanak himself, the So-darv., 
or extracts from the Mag Asa and Mag Giijarl, 
which are used as an even-song by the Sikhs,* the 
So-purkhu, or further extracts from the Mag As&, 
by Guru Ram Das, and the S6-hild, or extracts 
from the Mags Gaufi, Asd, and Dhandsari,* wliich 
1 Nknok, Angad, Amar D&a, and R&m D&i, predeceaaora 
of Arjun. 

s Macauliffe describes these as panegyrics of bards who 
attended on the gurus or admired their characters. 

» The So-dar or So-daru is classed by Macauliffe as one of 
the llahirds, a collection of the hymns recited at sunset by the 
Sikhs. The hymns in this collection were composed by the 
Gurus Nknak, Amar D&s, B&m Dks, and Arjun, in the two modes 
stated. 

* To these Macauliffe (1. 269) adds Rdg Gauri Purbi. The 
So-hild derives its name from sowan wela, * the time for sleep,' 
and consists of hymns by Gurus Nanak, Bkm Dfts, and Arjun,In 
Uie modes stated. 
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are used a»a prayer l>efore retiring to rest. The 
morning service of tlie Sikhs consists in the recita¬ 
tion of the Japji, followed by the Asa kl War, 
which was composed almost entirely by Guru 
Nftnak, though it includes soiue stanzas by Guru 
Angad. War meant originally a dirge for the 
brave slain in battle, l)ut tlie term came to mean 
any song of praise. Wars were composed in stanza.s 
called pauris, ‘ ladders,’ which were chanted by 
profe.ssjonal minstrels. The Granth of (Juru 
Goviiul Singh contains hia Jap-ji, the Akal Ustat 
(or praise of the creator), the Vachitnr Natak (or 
Wonderful Drama), in which the Guru gives an 
account of his parentage, his Divine mission, and the 
battles in which he had been engaged. His militant 
character i.s illustrated by the inclusion of three 
abridged translations of the Dern Mahdtmya, an 
episod<5 in the Markandeya Purdn, in praise of 
Durga, the goddess of war. Then follow the GyCin 
Parhodh (or awakening of knowledge) ; accounts 
of 24 incarnations of the Deify, selected because 
of their warlike character; tlni Hazdre, de shahd 
(quatrains in praise of God and in reprobation of 
idolatry and liypocrisy) ; the Shdstar Ndm Mala 
(a list of weapons used in the Guru’s time, with 
special refercuioe to the Creator’s attributes); the 
Tria Chnritnr (or tales illustrating the qualities 
and deceit of women) ; the Znfarndma (an epistle 
of the Guru to Aurangzib); and several metrical 
tales in Persian. According to Trumpp, the body 
of the CJranth comprises 30 original Pays, includ¬ 
ing those from which extracts are inserted in the 
foregoing parts, and a Slst Pay, called the Jai- 
jdvanti, which was composed by Teg Bahadur. 
Among these Pays, or modes, are distributed the 
verses of the various yurus, and to each Pay sav¬ 
ings of one or more bhayats are a|Ji)ended, but with¬ 
out any sjy^stem or order. The lust four Rtxys are 
the most important. MacaulilFo’s account agrees in 
e8.sentials. He de.scrihes the hymns of the yurus 
and saints as arranged according to the 31 Pays in 
which they were composed, and adds (vol. i. p. li): 

'Th« first nine Gurus adopted the name Nanuk as theirnom 
de p/umSji and their coiiii)ositionsare distinguished hy Mahaltas 
or quartiers. The Oranth Haiub is likened to a city, and the 
hymns of each Guru to a ward or division of it. Thus the com¬ 
positions of Guru Nanak are styled Maiialla one, that in, the first 
ward ; the compositions of Guru Angad the second ward, and 
so on. After the iiymns of the Gttrus are found the hymns of 
the Dhagats under their several musical measures.' 

But, despite its varied origins, the Granth is to the 
Sikhs the embodiment of their yurus. 

The Granth is concluded with a Bhoy, which 
comprises a number of Shloks, and minor pieces l»v 
various yurus and bhayats. Owing to the diversity 
of its origins, the book is not written in any one 
language, but in various vernaculars of modern 
In<Ha. Thus Nainadeva wrote in an old form of 
Marftthf; and the Brahman Trilochan closely 
resembled him in style. Jaideo used a curious 
mixture of Sanskrit and the modern vernacular, 
while Hamananda’s idiom is the old Hindi, diirering 
little, if at all, from that of Kabir and his co- 
disciples. It is curious that, though Nanak and 
his successors were all natives of the Paniab, they 
used an idiom closely resembling the Hindi, doubt¬ 
less in imitation of Kabir and the other bhayats, to 
whom they owed so much as religious teachers. 
The result is that parts of the Granth, e.g. that of 
Govind Singh, which is in pure Hindi, are unintel¬ 
ligible to the modern Sikhs. 

The metres of the (jlranth, which is wholly in 
verse, are either old Prakrit metres or of a later 
type, the verses being measured by quantity only 
and always rhyming. 

1 The ten gxirue are regarded by the Sikhs aa only one person, 
the light of the first Guru's soul having been transmitt^ to 
each of his successors In turn. Of. with this the Bhi'a teaching 
of the devolution of the nUr, or light, of the Prophet upon his 
desoendants. 


TjITebaturs.—-T rumpp's tr., as cited in the art., though It de¬ 
serves much of Macauline’s criticism for its obscurity, is prefaced 
by a valuable introduction. His notes on the Lexicography of 
the Granth are in the Royal Library at Munich. He published 
a useful booklet on Die Religion der Sikht, Leipeig, 1881. Mao- 
aulilTe’s work is valuable as reproducing the view of the gydnis, 
or traditional interpreters, of the Granth, but it lacks an 
apparatuf eriticus. H. A. BOSE. 

GRATIiE.— See Charitks. 

GRATITUDE.—There are many human emo- 
tiona that can be understood only if taken directly 
in connexion with the social nature of man. They 
pre.suppo.se the fact that men dwell together iu 
communities—have common interests, share com¬ 
mon experiences, run common risks, and find unity 
to be power. To this class belong the tender emo- 
tion.s—those that are excited by concern or regard 
of one person for another, and that are essentially 
of a cementing and beneficent kind. Supreme 
among these is love, which carries along with it 

{ larental, filial, and similar affections — love of 
ansfolk, love of country, and the like; next are 
friendship and the allied feelings of esteem and 
admiration ; then come the benevolent affections 
or aflections of good-will, including sympathy, 
compassion, pity, and so forth ; and last of all 
may be instanced gratitude, which has distinct 
relations to all the others just enumerated. 

I. Nature and origin.—Gratitude has been de¬ 
fined as ‘that d(diglitful emotion of love to him 
who has conferred a kindness on us, the very feel¬ 
ing of which is itself no small part of the benefit 
conferred’ (Thomas Brown, op. cit. infra, Ixiii). 
The definition, though correct so far as it goes, is 
not adequate ; it does not reach the real centre of 
the conception. We wish to know what is the 
nature of the emotion, whence it originates, and 
how it manifests itself. 

( 1 ) First, then, we observe that what arouses 
the emotion is not the magnitude of the benefit 
conferred (although this may react upon it), but 
the display of friendliness, afiection, and good 
feeling on the part of the benefactor—such mani¬ 
festation of good-will and kindly consideration for 
fhe recipient as cannot be claimed or exacted. 
There is no claim, properly speaking, in true grati¬ 
tude : giver and receiver both gain, but neither 
claims. Hence, gratitude is not, as the cynic has 
so frequently represented it to be, mere ‘ bread and 
butter’ afiection ; nor is it the prudential ‘regard 
for favours to come.’ These are purely selfish con¬ 
siderations, marks of an unworthy calculating 
egotism, which debase the emotion and transform 
it into what is mean and ignoble. Gratitude is an 
unselfish joyous response to kindness—a response 
that is immediate and spontaneous; the ultimate 
meaning of which is that human nature is so con¬ 
stituted that afiection and unity between persons 
is the foundation of it, ill-will and enmity (all 
indications to the contrary notwithstanding) oeing 
abnormal and depraved. Hence the biting force 
and odious character of ingratitude. ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind, thou art not so unkind os man’s 
ingratitude* {As You Like It, ll. vii. 17411’.). Now, 
why? Not simply because the ungrateful man 
does not fully value one’s gift (that would be a 
small matter), but also because he throws back 
one’s good-will with coldness and thereby cuts one 
oft' from a place in his aflections: in him, as Kant 
puts it, ‘ the duties of philanthropy are inverted, 
and the want of love is transmuted to a title to 
hate those by whom he has been first beloved’ 
{Metaphysic of Ethics, tr. J. W. Semple, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1836, p. 306). 

The nature of CTatitnde is not obscurely indi¬ 
cated in the fact that ‘ grace ’ and ‘ gratitude ’ are 
at root one and the same term, ana represent the 
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revsrse and the obverse side of the same faci 
more clearly expressed, perhaps, in Greek, where 
the one word expressive of both. The 

Greek term shows that the emotion is essentially 
a social one, and works in the atmosphere of unity 
and love, and is, therefore, a species of ‘ brotherly 
affection.’ 

(2) On all hands it is allowed that gratitude is a 
joyful and pleasant emotion, though there may be 
in it an element of pain—more especially when it 
begets solicitude for the object of it. But, though 
this is granted, the source of the joy is matter of 
dispute. It has sometimes been maintained that 
gratitude arises either from our appreciation of the 
value of the benefit received, or from recognition 
of the fact that the benefactor has aacrificea some¬ 
thing for our sake. This needs examination. 
There is no doubt that the value of the gift fre¬ 
quently comes in to augment the joy which we 
experience, especially when the benefit takes tlie 
form of freeing us from pain or from an embarrass¬ 
ing situation. It is equally indisputable that a 
well-balanced nature esteems sacrifices that are 
made on its behalf. But, although these facts may 
be necessary to the full explanation of the intensity 
of the joy tliat some cases of gratitude exhibit, 
they do not ac-ciount for the essence of the emotion 
itself. For example, a pecuniary gift that brings 
a man domestic comfort, where j)emiry and pinch¬ 
ing held sway before, uoce.s.sarily affords pleasure; 
hut he will not be grateful mr it unless, with 
greater or less consciousness, he realizes that it 
was the embodiment of benevolence, an<l that, in 
bestowing it, the giver ivas also bestowing himself. 
Belief from pain or suffering necessarily exhilarates 
and satisfies us ; but the exhilaration and .satisfac¬ 
tion become gratitude only wlieii our heart goes 
forth to the person who has conferred the boon, 
and we desire his welfare. Moreover, one is fre¬ 
quently grateful, and tliat in a very marked degree, 
mr benefits that cost the giver little, or that are 
in themselves of a trifling nature. Why in that 
case we are gratefully affected is because we recog¬ 
nize that tile heart of the giver is embedded in his 
gift. Still further, a benefit is a source of grati¬ 
tude to a man only so long as he believes that the 
person who confers it means his good. Let us 
suspect that he has a sinister object in view in 
helping us, and immediately our gratitude is turned 
into indignation and resentment: he lias not been 
giving liiniself to us in his gift, but has been using 
us as a tool, a means to an end, thereby making 
us his slaves and his inferiors. 

(3) ?>om all this it will be at once apparent that, 
in gratitude, there is an element of admiration — 
admiration, by the recipient, of his benefactor as a 
man who finds it in liis heart to bestow what 
cannot legally be claimed of liim, and who is moved 
by non-selfish or altruistic regard. Generosity 
and disinterestedness are by their very nature im¬ 
pressive, and admiration is conditioned by mutual 
respect. 

(4) From this it will be apparent, also, that 
gratitude is near neighbour to sympathy : it is not 
sympathy, but it involves it. Unless the recipient 
could place him.self in imagination in tlie jmsition 
of the giver and realize his kindly feeling and good 
intention towards liiin, gratitude could not arise ; 
nor could the benevolence that actuates the giver 
have birth, did he not, in like manner, take borne 
to himself the situation and the responding good¬ 
will and tender affection of the recipient. What 
sympathy does is to enable us to realize ; whereas 
gnatitude is the result of the realization. 

2 , Feeling^ or sense of inferiority. — It has often 
been a question keenly debated, whether gratitude 
does not place the grateful person in a position of 
inferiority hurtful to his self-respect, and, conse¬ 


quently, whether it should not be looked upon as 
a cringing and undesirable emotion. At any rate, 
in old Greek days, it was very much regarded in 
this light; and one of the characteristics of ‘ the 
high-minded man ’ {yeyaX6\l/vxoi) of Aristotle is 
that, if he has to receive a favour, he hastens to 
pay it hack Avith a greater, so as to escape from 
the disagreeable feeling of indebtedness. 

‘ It is his nature,’ so we read (Eth. Jfic. iv. 3, 24 f.), ' to con¬ 
fer benefits, but he is ashamed to receive them ; for the former 
is the part of a superior, the latter of an inferior. And, when 
he has received a benefit, he is apt to confer a jjreater in return ; 
for thus his creditor will become hie debtor, and be in the posi¬ 
tion of a recipient of his favour. It is thouffht, moreover, that 
such men remember those on whom they have conferred favours 
better than those from wlioin tliey have received them ; for the 
recipient of a benefit is inferior io tlie benefactor, but such a 
man wishes to be in the position of a superior. So he likes 
to be reminded of tiie one, Imt dislikes to bo reminded of the 
other.’ 

In like manner, Cicero, in the Latin world, dis¬ 
courses ratlier coldly on the topic of benefits— 
when they should he received, and liow and in 
what manner they should be conferred. As might 
he exjiected, he views the matter from a shrewd, 
practical, cornmon-seiise standpoint, and indulges 
m sage counsel of the prudential stamp, delivered 
from the morali.st’s platform, without much feel¬ 
ing and with little sympathetic interest (see de 
OMciis, i. 14-17). And even Seneca, in his de 
BcneJiciiSy does not get rid of this feeling of in- 
ferioVity in the recipient—subtle, stimulating, and 
suggestive though his treatise he. 

Now, that ‘giver’ and ‘receiver’ indicate two 
difierent relationHhi])s cannot be denied ; and the 
situation is a delicate one as between recipient 
and besfcower; it may, further, he allowed that 
‘ it is more blessed to give than to receive.’ But, 
when the gift takes the form of a token of good¬ 
will, in which, therefore, the giver imparts him¬ 
self, and when the re.sponding gratitude in the 
recipient is the offer of his self in exchange (which 
even .sincere ‘thanks’ always implies), there is no 
galling inferiority involved—certainly not such as 
would infringe on one’s self-respect—hut an ex¬ 
change of love, generous and free, in so far as 
each self is given and each is accepted or reiicived. 
Surely, if it is not derogatory to our dignity to 
learn of a person wiser or better than ourselves, 
it is not der-igatory to our dignity to receive a 
lienefit from one who is friendly to us and who has 
both the power and the will to confer it. As finite 
beings, we are naturally limited in our ability to 
supply our own needs ; and, as members of the 
human race, we are hound to each other in mutual 
oliligation from our birth to our death, nobody 
being excepted. Thus, favours conferred, where 
all need help, impose no derogatory inferiority on 
any. On the other hand, if the gift bestowed 
were accented simply because of its extrinsic value 
—simply because, for example, it is a certain de¬ 
sirable sum of money—then disparaging inferiority 
would, indeed, be implied in gratitude (we have 
demeaned ourselves); hut, inasmuch as tlie real 
origin of gratitude is to he found, not there, but in 
the gift of the giver’s own self, it is altogether 
difierent. Hence, paying hack the benefit or 
favour at the very earliest moment, so as to rid 
one.self of a distasteful obligation, becomes an 
irrelevant consideration here, and the thought of 
it vitiates, if it does not actually destroy, the 
noble emotion. The idea of paying; back, so far 
as it really enters into the situation, is simply 
readiness on the part of the person benefited to 
befriend the benefactor, should necessity arise 
and the ability be present—the response, then, 
of love to love. It is the characteristic of lati¬ 
tude that it links the recipient to his benefactor 
in the bonds of love, and tlie goodwill in the case 
is mutual. If the recipient believed that the 
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gift was not a true expression of the giver’s self, 
or if it was bestowed grudgingly or ungraciously, 
then, while he might accept it (stem necessity 
being laid upon him), he certainly could not feel 
himself bound to the giver in true gratitude: 
heart has not gone forth to greet heart—the com¬ 
mercial idea has intervened to spoil the tender 
emotion. It is t/ien that the recipient longs to 
pay back the gift at the earliest moment—to free 
nimaelf of a galling burden : he has never had the 
gift as more than a loan ; and the longer he keeps 
it, the more, he feels, are the interest and debt 
accumulating. 

The process in gratitude mlffht be expressed In physio¬ 
logical lanjruaffe, after the analo^fy of reflex action. In order 
to a reflex action, three thinjfs are neuessary—a central nervous 
cell (C); an inf^oinjf impulse from a sense surface (A), along^ a 
sensory or afferent nerve, liberatinff energy at the centre ; 
an outgoing current (E), consequent on the discharpie of energy, 
along an efferent or motor nerve, to a motor end organ, re¬ 
sulting in movement. Precisely so, with a certain difference, 
is it ui the case of gratitude. If the conscious recipient bo 
regarded as the nerve centre (C), then the inflowing current 
from tlie benefactor (A) creates an immediate response, which, 
however (and here is the distinctive difference), in the first 
instance, traverses the path of the ingoing current in the 
reverse order, back to the lienefacLor (A), and then, second¬ 
arily, manifests itself in active outflow (K)—in readiness to 
serve. 

3 . Religious and theistic bearings.—(1) The 
true nature of gratitude hi atrikingly exemplilied 
ill the realm of religion. In Scripture, God’s 
‘ grace ’ (x<^pa) is represented as poured down on 
men—it comes as expressive of the l^'atlier’s love, 
unsolicited and unmerited; it is the Father’s 
atlection taking outward beneficent form in rela¬ 
tion to His earthly sons. The result is that, 
immediately on recognition of tliis, man’s ‘grati¬ 
tude’ ftl«o) Bpriiigs up towards God—it is 

the cheerful and spontaneous response to the 
request, ‘My son, give me thine heart’: in other 
words, love has begotten love, and a willing dedi¬ 
cation of the creature to tlie Creator is the con¬ 
sequence— ‘The law was given by Moses; grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ’ (Jn H’). Here, 
in especial, the joy of gratitude is associated with 
awe, as all deep joy is. 

(2) Again, the place of gratitude among the 

emotions is a very important one, and its worth 
for human life and in the interests of religion is 
inestimable. It is but a phase of the solidarity 
of the race, on the one hand—‘none of us livetli 
to himself, and no man dieth to himself’ (Ko 14’); 
and, on the other hand, it is the basis of man’s 
true relationship to (jod and to Jesus Chri.st. In 
the Christian religion, it iiieaiis not only the well¬ 
ing up of aflection towards the Heavenly Father 
and the Divine Kedeerner, but also the dedication 
of the believer to the service of the Divine ; as tlie 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews puts it, 
‘ Wherefore, receiving a kingdom which cannot 
be shaken, let us have gratitude (Ixw/tev ; 

EV ‘grace,’ KVm ‘thankfulness’), whe*reby we 
may offer service well-pleasing to God with rever¬ 
ence and awe’ (12’“). This service of the Divine 
is the equivalent in religion of the good-will and 
readiness to benefit a benefactor in the sphere of 
the human. 

(3) Hence, lastly, gratitude has a distinct re¬ 
ligious value in relation to theism and theistic 
argument. When the evidence or testimony to 
God’s existence, in Natural Theology, is laid (os 
it so frequently is) in human nature, one part of 
that evidence is placed in the emotions (the other 
sources being the intellect and the conscience), 
and, of the emotions, gratitude is not the least 
impressive for the purpose. Indeed, man’s ‘feel¬ 
ing of dependence ’ nas often been represented (as 
by Schleiermacher) as the supreme source of theistic 
bmief. And, certainly, feeling of dependence has 
to do with it, whether in an eminent degree or not. 


Yet, feeling of dependence is only the other side 
of gratitude—the Creator giving Himself freely to 
the creature, and the creature responding to the 
significance of this by dedicating himself unre¬ 
servedly to the Creator. Love craves for love, and 
rests in it when found. 

Litkraturx.— Aristotle, Nie. Eth. Iv. ; Cicero, d* OffMit, I. ; 
Seneca, de Beneficiis ; Spinoza, Ethica, iii. and iv.; F. 
Hutcheson, Inquiry concerning the Original of our Ideas of 
Virtue or Moral Good, London, 1726 (esp. §S ii. and v.); Adam 
Smith, The Theory of Moral Sentiments, ed. London, 1801, pt. 
it. I 1 ; Kant, Metaphysie of Ethics, Semple’s tr., p. 300 (ed. 
Edinbur((h, 18^) ; Thomas Brown, Lecture* on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind, Eklinburgh, 1820, Ixiii.; A. Bain, The Emo¬ 
tion* and the Will*, London. 1896, pp. 144-146; J. Martineau, 
Types of Ethical Theory, Oxford, 1886, ii. 229; H. Sidgrwick, 
Methods of Ethic**, London, 1890; W. L. Davidson, Theism 
as grounded in Human Nature, do. 1893, Lect. vii. ; C. 
Mercier, The Nervous System and the Mind, do. 1888, p. 818 ; 
A. F. Shand, in Stout's The Groundwork of Psychology'^, 
London and New York, 1903, pp. 205-220; W. MacDougall, 
Introd. to Social Psychology, [.ondon, 1908, p. 1.32. 

William L. Davidson. 

GREAT MOTHER.— See Mother of the 
Gods. 

GREAT SYNAGOGUE.—See Judaism. 
GREAT VEHICLE.—See MahXyAna. 


GREECE, GREEK RELIGION. 

[L. 11. Parnell.] 

The foundation of a serious and scientific study 
of Greek religion, as distinct from the mere 
mythology of Hellas, may almost he said to have 
been an achievement of the last generation of 
scholars. And at last the Hellenic spirit, so 
creative and imperial in the domains or litera¬ 
ture, art, and science, can he recognized as mani¬ 
festing itself not unworthily in the sphere of 
religion. 

The history of Greek religion means, partly, the 
account and the interpretation of the various rites, 
cults, and cult-ideas of the various Greek families, 
tribes, and comiminities ; partly, the statement of 
the religious temperament both of the masses and 
of the individuals who emerged from among them 
and of whom some record has been preserved. 
Now, as the Greek world in the long period of its 
independence was never organized as a single State, 
the attempt to ^ive a summary and general account 
of its religion is confronted with the perplexity 
arising from tho often incalculable diversity of 
religious forms and ideas in tho different centres 
of its social life, which was in the highest degree 
centrifugal. Nevertheless, as will he shown, we 
find in tho midst of manifold local variation a 
certain uniformity of religious psychology, making 
for uniformity of practice, which enables us to 
deliver certain general pronouncements about the 
whole. 

Ancient sources. —i. Literary. — Our real 
knowledge of any ancient religion depends obvi¬ 
ously on the copiousness and variety of our records. 
And it is likely to be more luminous if the society 
in question expressed its relij^ious life not only in 
surviving literature, hut also in surviving art. Of 
both these kinds the student of Greek religion has 
an unusually rich material. 

For, in spite of its secular freedom, which is its 
salient achievement, Greek literature in its highest 
and most popular forms, as well as in its narrower 
and more special, is deeply infused or preoccupied 
with religion and religious myth. In fact, it re¬ 
flects the vivifying penetration of religion into all 
parts of Greek activi^ and mental life. This U 
obviously true of the Epic period, which produced 
the two types of the chivalrous and the theologic 
Epic, and which has left us most valuable material 
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for the religious history of the 10th and 9th cen¬ 
turies B.c. in the Homoric poems, and of the 8th 
and 7th centuries in the poems of Hesiod and in the 
‘ Homeric ’ hymns; it is none the less true of the 
great Lyric movement which followed upon that, 
when the greatest poets devoted themselves to the 
composition of songs for festal-religious occasions 
or of hymns for the service of temple or altar. 
Besides these, whose great names and fragments 
of whose great works survive, there was another 
less distinguished group of special ‘ hieratic ’ poets, 
who composed hymns for tlie service of certain 
mystory-cults, and whose compositions were pre¬ 
served as liturgical documents by the priestly 
families that administered them. "J^he sententious 
ethical-political poetry of the Cth cent.—the elegiacs 
of Theognis and Solon—is instinct with religious 
emotion and reflexion. And the greatest product 
of the poetic genius of Hellas—the tragic drama— 
is of a religious character in respect both of its 
origin and much of its subiect-matter. Finally, 
the later learned poetry of the Ptolemaic period— 
the Cassandra of Lykophron, the hymns and other 
works of Callimachus, the Epic poem of Apollonius 
Rhodius—is full of antiquarian religious lore. At 
the same time, our knowledge is much indebted to 
the great prose-writers of Creece, the philosophers, 
historians, and orators: among the philosophers, 
especially to Plato, who more copiously than any of 
the others reveals to us, however much he idealizes, 
the religious psychology and cult-[)henomena of 
his period; among the historians, especially to 
Herodotus, who is the intellectual ancestor of the 
modern anthropologist and student of corniiarative 
religion, and whose presentation of the facts of 
history is coloured with religious conviction. The 
works of the Attic orators are of special value for 
our purpose, first because the classical orator was 
more a})t than the modern to dilate on religious 
themes and appeal to religious sentiments, as re¬ 
ligion was far more closely interfused w-ith political 
and social life; secondly, because we are more 
sure of the orator than we can be of the poetic or 
philo.sophic writer that his words are attuned to 
the average pitch of popular belief and senti¬ 
ment. 

It is true then that all the great fields of Greek 
literature make their several contributions to the 
material of our subject. And besides the works 
of the great masters, the student baa to reckon 
with the secondary and parasitic work of the later 
scholiasts, compilers, and commentators, which is 
even more replete with the special information 
upon which the history of Greek religion can bo 
built. The study of it is, in fact, almost coex¬ 
tensive with the study of Greek literature. 

But amidst this profusion of material we must 
specially mark the works of those ancients who 
wrote aireet treatises on the various religious 
phenomena—on the gods, the cult-practices, the 
theologic and mythologic systems of the Hellenic 
societies. The earliest of such works that have 
come down to us are the noems of Hesiod and the 
Hesiodic School—the Works and Datjs and the 
Theogony —while of parts of the ‘ Homeric’ hymns 
the special theme is the attributes and functions 
of the various divinities. But it was not till the 
period of scientilic activity after Aristotle that 
aefinite treatises in prose on diflerent departments 
of the national religion began to be rifo. A chapter 
on sacrifice by Theophrastos is mainly preserved 
for us by Porphyry. The writers of ‘ Atthides,’ 
or Attic history and antiquities, who belonged 
mainly to the 3rd cent., were special workers in 
this field ; Philocboros, the chief of them, wrote 
‘on Festivals,’ ‘on Sacred Days,’ ‘on Divination,’ 
‘on the Attic Mysteries’; Istros, the slave and 
friend of Callimaohns, on the ‘ Manifestations of 


Apollo’ and on ‘the Cretan sacrifices’; while the 
i^vyvTocdv of Kleidemos was, if we may judge from 
the fragments that remain, occupied with the 
problems of religion and mythology. Outside this 
circle we hear oi other contributions to the history 
of Greek religion, such as the treatises of llera- 
kleides, probably the pupil of Aristotle, usually 
called ‘ Pontikos,^ on ‘ the Foundations of Temples’ 
and ‘ on Oracles ’; and a work by an unknown 
Sokratos of Kos on the important subject of ‘ In¬ 
vocation-titles of the gods.’ Lastly may be men¬ 
tioned here a treatise of Apollodoros, irepl Beuii', 
which, if he is to be identified with the author of 
the Bibliotheca, was probably a learned account 
of the popular religion rather than a metaphysical 
inquiry. 

Of nearly all this scientific post - Aristotelian 
literature only isolatcil fragments survive in 
quotations by later writers, lexicographers, and 
scholiasts, who were, no doubt, more deeply in¬ 
debted to it than they always acknowledged ; but 
it is some compensation for our loss that the work 
last mentioned, the Bibliotheca of Apollodoros, 
has been preserved—a rich storehouse of myth and 
folklore with some infusion of actual cult-record. 
Among the later writers our subject is indebted 
to the geographer Strabo for many incidental ob¬ 
servations of local cults and ritual, still more to 
the philoso]>hic moralist and litttrateur, Plutarch, 
a mail of earnest religious interest and some powei 
of original thought, who knew the religion of his 
country at first hand and at a time wlien it was 
yet alive, and who devoted to it much attention 
and some literary industry ; hence we must rank 
high among our ancient authorities Ids Qumstiones 
Greeccr ancl his treatises ‘ on the l^ythiun Oracle * 
and ‘on the Cessation of Oracles.’ Again, much 
desultory hut varied information is afforded by the 
compilers Athenieus (in his Deipywsophistai) and 
Stohieus (in his Florilegium). But of liigher value 
than all these, or, in fact, than any work that 
has been bequeathed to us from antiquity, is tlie 
Descriptio Ormcias by Pausanias, composeil about 
A.D. 180; for he travelled somewhat as a modern 
anthropologist, relying partly on earlier literature, 
yet using his own eyes and ears and his own 
notes. His ruling passion was the study of the 
folk-religion and the religions monuments ; so that 
it is due mainly to him that we know something 
of the village-religion of He.llas as distinct from 
that of the great cities, and can frame working 
theories of the evolution, through immemorial ages, 
of various growths of the polytlieism. 

The lexicographers llarpokration, Hesycliios, 
and Suidas contribute facts of value, especially 
ill their citation of cult-appellatives, wliicli, owing 
to the magic value of the special name or title 
whereby the deity was invoked, throw a reveal¬ 
ing light on the significance and power of many 
a worship, and help to frame our conception of tiie 
complex character of many a divinity. Again, the 
various collections of scholia on the classical texts 
are a rich ouarry for our reconstruction of the 
fabric of Hellenic religion. Of chief value among 
these are the scholia on Homer, Pindar, Aeschylus, 
Euripides, Aristophanes, and Theocritus, while 
Servms’ Commentary on Virgil tells us even more 
about Greek cult and mytliology than about 
Roman ; and high in this class of our authorities 
we must rank a work of late Byzantine learning, 
the commentary of Tzetzes on Lykoiihron’s poem 
Cassandra, for his scholia are charged with remote 
antiquarian lore derived from good sources. 

Finally, we gather much of our knowledge from 
the controversial treatises of the early Cliristiau 
Fathers, written with propagandist zeal in the 
heat of their struggle against paganism. They 
reveal to us much of the religion tnat they strove 
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to overthrow by the exposure of ite viciousness 
and its abHurdities. But their statements must 
he used with cautious criticism. Their knowledge 
was by no means always at lirat hand, unless— 
which we rarely know to have been the case— 
they were, like Clement of Alexandria, converted 
pagans who had been bred up in the Grieco-Roman 
polytheism. Tlieir statements, for instance, about 
the (jlreek mysteries are often vague and uncon¬ 
vincing, while in their desire to inclmle them nil 
in one general condemnation they confuse Ana¬ 
tolian rites with Eleusinian. And they are pardon¬ 
ably blind to the often beautiful ritual, the nobler 
ideas, and the higher moral elements in the older 
Mediterranean religions. Nevertheless, if we make 
due allowance for j)rejudice and exaggeration, 
works such as the Protre.piica of Clement, the 
treatise of Arnobius ndvarsus OerUes, of Eirmicus 
Maternus de Errore. Profanaruyn Gentium, Kuse- 
bius’ Pr(Bparatio Kvangelica, Augustine’s de Civi- 
taie Dei, Athenagoraa’ Legatio, must be ranked 
among the nrimary sources of our history. 

A special but very imnortant cha[>teT in the 
later history of Greek religion is the account of 
the growth ami diffusion of the religious brother- 
boons, especially the Orphic Dionysiac societies, 
h'or tliese we have something of direct liturgical 
evidence in the collection of Orjdiie hymns, mainly 
the ]»roductH of the later theo.sonhic i)eriod, but 
throwing light on the theology and ritual of these 
sects. But our knowledge of this mystic religion 
wliich was engrafted u[>on Hellenism has bee.n in 
recent times enriche«l by the priceless discovery of 
an ancient poetical Oridiic liturgy engraved upon 
gold-leaf found in tombs of Crete and South Italy, 
and probably a prodvujt of the 5th cent. H.C. 

2. Monumental.—The above is a sketch of our 
more important literary sources. The knowledge 
to be derived from them would on the whole and 
in many important details remain vague and un¬ 
certain, were it not sui>plemented ana secured by 
the evidence coming from another source whicli 
we may term monumental or at most semi-literary 
—the evidence from inscriptions. These have been 
accumulated in vast profusion during the last 
thirty years ; and have l)een and are still being 
reduced to order for our special purpose. The 
public inscriptions, being dry State documents, do 
not reveal to us the heart of any mystery or the 
religious soul of the peo])le, but rather the State 
organization and the exact minutim of ritual and 
sacrifice from which we can sometimes reconstruct 
an image of the inward religious thought. And 
many a local cult of value for our total impression 
that was unrecorded by any writer is revtuilod to 
UB by these monuments. But the needs and aspira¬ 
tions of the private man are Ixitter attested by the 
private inscriptions attached to tfx dedications 
or commemorating Divine benefits received. 

Yet, amidst all this wealtli of evidence, there 
seems one thing lacking. Of actual temple-liturgies, 
of formal prayers profl'ered round the altars, of the 
hymns chanted in the public service, of all that 
might constitute a text of Greek church-service, 
there is comparatively little preserved. One or 
two hymns, and a few fragments of the religious 
lyric of the 7th cent.^—to which we may now add 
tne important recent find of the paeans of Pindar; 
a strophe of an ancient hymn to Dionysos, sung by 
the Elean women ; a 4th cent, pajan to Dionysos, 
composed for the Delphic service; the newly dis¬ 
covered hymn of the Kouretes in Crete ; a few 
formulae of prayers quoted or paraphrased by later 
writers — all tliis appears meagre material when 
we compare it with the profusion of documents of 
the public and private religion that are streaming 
in from Babylon. 

Bat, in respect of another source of the history 


of religion, namely, the monuments of art, our 
Greek material is unioue. For the greatest art 
of Hellas was mainly religious, the CTeatest artists 
working for the religious service of the State. And 
the surviving works of sculpture, painting, and 
glyptic, wrought for either public or private pur- 
_, present us often not only with facts of re¬ 
ligion and ritual unrecorded in literature, but also 
with an impression, hard to gain otherwise, of the 
religious consciousness of the people, and serve also 
as witnesses to the strength of the religious feeling. 
Therefore the study of Greek religion is concerned 
as much with the art and archaeology as with the 
literature. 

A summary sketch of so manifold a theme as 
that w'ith which this article deals will be of more 
value if it can present the facts in some kind of 
chronologic sequence. We may conveniently dis¬ 
tinguish four j)eriod8: 0) the pre-hisloric, falling 
mainly in the second millennium B.C., and closing 
w'ith the epoch marked by the Homeric poems; 
(2) the period extending from 900 to 500 U.O., be¬ 
ginning with the colonial expansion of Hellas, and 
ending before the Persian invasion ; (3) the pieriod 
from 500 to 338 B.C., including the greatest century 
of Greek history, and closing with the battle of 
Chauonea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy; (4) the Hellenistic and Grceco-lioman 
leriod. I’he chronologic statement is emharra.ssed 
>y the absence of any record of date for the insti¬ 
tution and diflusion of most of the cults, and for the 
growth of certain religious idea.s ; nor can we safely 
date a religious fact by the date of the author who 
lirst mentions it : a detail of ritual, a myth, a re¬ 
ligious concept attested only by Pausanias or a late 
.scholiast may descend from an age far anterior to 
the Homeric. And our earliest inscrij)tion8 do not 
as yet reach back to a jteriod earlier than the be¬ 
ginning of the 7th century. 

I. PRE-UlSTOlilc PERIOD. — For deter¬ 

mining our view of (ireek religion in the second 
millennium B.C., when Hellenism was in the 
making, the jioems of Homer and Hesiod are of 
}uieeles8 value, if they are used with cautious and 
trained criticism. VVe depend greatly also on the 
general inductions of comparative religion and 
anthro])ology, which may sometimes guide us 
rightly in this matter, especially if the anthropo¬ 
logical comparison is drawn from the more or less 
aiijacent communities rather than from the Anti¬ 
podes. We depend also on the evidence of the 
monuments of the Minoan-Mycemean religion, re¬ 
vealing glimpses of the practices and faith of a 
people of high culture, whom no one would dare 
now tel call, at least in the earlier stage of their 
life, Hellenic, but from whom the earliest Hellenes 
doubtless adojited much into their own religion. 

I. Sketch of Homeric religion.—The poems of 
Homer present us with an advanced polytheism, a 
system in which the divinities are already corre¬ 
lated in some sort of hierarchy, and organized as a 
divine family under a supreme god. These divine 
beings are not mere daimonts or numina, such as 
were in the main the old deities of Koine, vague 
and dimly-outlined forces, animate yet scarcely 
personal ; but rather concrete and individual iheoi 
of robust and sharply-defined personality, not 
spirits but immortal beings of superhuman sub¬ 
stance and soul, conceived in the glorified image 
of man. The anthropomorphic bias is dominant 
in the poems, plastically shaping the figures of all 
the divinities, except occasionally some of the lower 
grade, such as the river-god Skamandros. Even 
the vague group of nymphs, female daimones of 
the rill and the mountain, while lacking individual 
characterization, bear the anthropomorphic name, 
‘Brides* or ‘Young W'omcn,’ which is the root¬ 
meaning of N i/A<pai. Though the gods and godde 
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are shape-shifters, and may manifest or disguise 
themselves in tlie form of any animal,—biros by 
choice,—yet their abiding ty|)e is human ; nor has 
Homer any clear remembrance of a ‘cow-faced’ 
Hera, still less of an ‘owl-faced’ Athene, since for 
him at least Hera poQns w'as Hera ‘ of the large 
ox-eyes,’ and Athene yKavKioTra tlie goddess ‘of the 
flashing eyes.’ And his divinities are moralized 
beings with human passions, and ethical as well as 
artistic emotions. The highest among them are 
not imagined as Nature-powers, bound up with or 
immanent in the forces and departments of the 
natural world, for such a description applies only 
to his wind-gods, and nymphs and gods of river 
and sea ; also, though more loosely, to his Helios, 
the god of the sun ; to beings, in fact, that count 
little in his religious world. It scarcely applies to 
Poseidon, though his province is the sea; it docs 
not describe at all his mode of imagining and pre¬ 
senting Apollo, Hera, Athene, Hermes, and others. 
There is no hint that these divinities were conceived 
by him as Nature-powers, or as evolved from any 
part of the natural world. The high god Zeus, 
though specially responsible for the atmospheric 
and celestial phenomena, is not identilied with the 
thunder or even with the sky, though a few phrases 
may reveal the influence of an earlier animistic 
conception of the divine Sky. His religious world, 
in short, is morphologically neither a .system of 
polydaiinonisin nor one of j)antheism in which a 
divine force is regarded as universally imman«!nt 
in the world of things, but is constructed on the 
lines of personal theism. 

Again, in spite of one or two frivolous and licim- 
tious passages, the religious tone is serious, and in 
many important respecils accords with an advanced 
morality. The deity, though jealous and revenge¬ 
ful of wrong.s or slights to himself, is, on the wlude, 
on the side of righteousness and mercy ; his dis- 
plea.sure is aroused by those who spurn the voice 
of prayer, wlio injure the .suppliant, the guest, el¬ 
even the beggar; and besides Zeus and the other 
‘Olympians,’ who are general guavilians of the 
right, tliere loom the dark powers of the lower 
world, wlio are specially concerned with the sanc¬ 
tity of the oath. Much also of the religious k;- 
flexion in the poems strikes us as mature and 
advanced : notably that j)a8sage at the beginning 
of the Odyssey where Zeu.s declares that it is not 
the gods -w ho bring evil to men, hut that it is the 
wickedness of their own hearts that is the cause of 
all their evils. 

biiially, the Homeric ritual appears as on the 
higher level of theism. We can detect in it rm 
tra(;e of savagery, and but little contamination of 
religion with magic. The sacrifice is more than a 
mere bribe; it is a friendly communion wdth the 
divinity ; and the service is solemn and beautiful 
with hymn and dance. I'lie cult is furnished with 
altar and occasionally with tcmj)le and priesthood, 
hut not yet, as a rule, with the idol, though tnis is 
beginning to ajmear. 

This slight slcetch of the Ilomerie theology is 
presented here in the belief that the Homeric ])oeins 
enable us to catch some glimmer of the reiigion of 
the centuries preceding the first millennium. Tliis 
belief is based on the conviction that the poems 
represent a Creek society existing near the date 
lUOU n.c. It is, of course, opposed to the view 
still maintained by some scholars that they are— 
in their finished /orm—a product of a much later 
period, and that the religion wliich they enshrine 
may be such as was in vogue in Attica about the 
epoch of Peisistratos. But the evidence of Homeric 
ethnology and sociology is fatal to this theory, 
and still more so are the arguments that may be 
drawn from the history of Creek religion ; for, at 
the ueriod of Peisistratos, certain religious forces 


were rife, and certain religious phenomena promi¬ 
nent, about which Homer is entirely silent. 

Still less reasonable is it to imagine that Homer 
constructs a religions world out of his own brain. 
We must suppose that he reflects something real 
and contemporary. Only we must guard ourselvi^s 
against the serious error of su{>j)osing that he 
reflects the whole. Much is, doubtless, missing in 
his account, which we may be able to sufjply from 
Hesiod and other sources by means of reasonable 
hypotheses. 

Tlie assumption is, then, that the Homevic poems 
pre.sent us with a partial picture of tlie religion 
that prevailed among some of the lending Creek 
communities before the Dorian invasion of the 
Peloponnese and the Ionic colonization of Asia 
Minor. 

2 . Pre-Homeric period of religion.—Now, when 
we consider Intw slow of growih and enduring are 
the forms and tlie moral and mctapliysieal con¬ 
cepts of religion, we have the right to h'olieve that 
part of what Homer reciirds on these matters is 
the inherited tradition of an age some centuries 
(aarlier than his own. It is jaobalile that those ear¬ 
liest Aryan immigrants from the north—Aclueans, 
Dryopes, Minyans, and others—-who, by mingling 
with peoples of aboriginal Mediterranean stock 
and of the Minoan-Mycemean ('ulture, constituted 
the happy blend that we call the Hellenic race, 
had already arrived at the stage of |)ei’sonal theism, 
and that Hellenic religion |)ro]>er docs not start 
with a ‘godless period,^' when the unseen powers 
were only dimly outlined in the vaguer and more 
fleeting cliaracters of what is called ‘Animism.’ 
We now know, from the valuable discovery of a 
cuneiform inscrijition, that tlie Iranian jieoyde had 
evolved siudi jiersonal deities a.s Mithra and Varuna 
before 1400 ii.c.-' And we have the right to suppose 
that their Western kinsfolk, who were forcing Uieir 
way through the Balkans, jierhaps only a century 
earlier, were at h*ast at the same level of religious 
imagination. We can best understand the picture 
of tlie religious world of Homer, and also the later 
ciilt-re(umls, if we liLdieve that the kindred tribes 
coming from the north brought in certain yiersonal 
deities, some of whom were common to more than 
one stock, and one at least may have been common 
to them all. Thi.s would best explain the supremacy 
of Zeus, tlie Sky-god, and the dill'usion of his name 
Olympios, derived from the mountain that domi¬ 
nates the northern frontier, near to which the 
leoples that were to lead the history of (ireece 
lad at one time temporary settlements, and which 
they regarded as the throne of tiieir high god. 
The wide geograjihical area of his cult cannot he 
naturally explained on the assunijition that at any 
period in Hellenic history he had been merely the 
sjiec.al deity of one particular tribe. And, as re¬ 
gards two other higli gods at least, Apollo and 
I’oseidon, we may be reasonably sure that, already 
in the pre-llomeric period, certain tribes other than 
the Aclueans had these cult-figures ; in the Hyper¬ 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Ajiollo’s invasion from the nortli ; and the evi¬ 
dence is fairly clear that Poseidon was equally a 
northern immigrant, being the special tribal deity 
of the Minyai. 

We must not then apply to the pre-Homeric 
period of Greek religion the formula ‘ one tribe, 
one god,’ but must imagine that religion had 
already surmounted in some degree the tribal 
barriers ; for, though the 8j)irit of tribal exclusive¬ 
ness was strong throughout the earlier periods of 

1 At Kartten assumes in his Vutlinei of Greek Religion, 
p. 6. 

2 .See E. Meyer, 'Das ersto AiifLreten der Arier in der He- 
Bchichte,’ in Sitzungeb. d. kunig. preu$s. Akad. Wieeentch., 
Berlin, 1908, p. 14. 
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this poly theiBm, certain families and certain tribes 
having the special prerogative of certain lepd and 
jealously excluding strangers, yet the fact of the 
common possession of certain worships by various 
tribes contained the germ of religious expansive¬ 
ness. Moreover, at some age indefinitely earlier 
than the Homeric, the conception of the high god 
had expanded both cosmically and ethically. Zeus 
had become more than a ‘ denartmental god *: the 
deity of the sky was also in trie first period—so far 
as we can reconstruct it—Zeus Chthonios, the Lord 
of the life of earth and of the world under the 
earth, and it is likely that Hades was only an 
emanation from him. We may also regard the 
Homeric appellation of Zeus, rrar^p dvSpQy re OeQv, 
as a conventional and crystallized phrase descend¬ 
ing from an older poetic tradition, and we are 
justified in inter[)reting it as a phrase belonging 
to the higher plane of theism.* 

We must also suppose that the anthropomorphic 
view of the personal deity, of which Homer is so 
attractive a spokesman, had asserted itself in the 
period before his. Unlike tlie early Roman, the 
early Hellenic divinities could be regarded as 
married, and ideas derived from the life of the 
family could be applied to them, although we can 
often discern that many of the myths concerning 
divine relationships—the sisterhood of Artemis to 
Apollo, for instance—do not belong to the earliest 
Hellenic epoch. 

3 . Minoan-Mycenaean religion.—Rut any ac¬ 
count of the Hellenic polytheism of the second 
millennium demands a critical study of the Minoan- 
Myceiuean religion as well, and, before we can 
decide what pari of the Homeric and later systems 
belongs to the aboriginal Aryan-Ilellenic tradition, 
we must know what the northerners found in¬ 
digenous in the lands that they conouered or 
occupied. We know now that they found in many 
centres a culture superior to their own and a 
religion of an advanced theistic type with elabo¬ 
rate, though mainly ariiiionic, ritual, devoted pre¬ 
eminently to a great goddess, by whose side a god 
was only the subordinate partner. It has then 
been pointed out that, where we find in historic 
Greece the goddess-cult predominant^ and especi¬ 
ally the prevalence of a virgin-goddess, we should 
recognize the Minoaii-Mycenman tradition in 
antagonism to the Aryan, the latter invariably 
maintaining the predominance of the god. We 
may, therefore, oelieve the cults of Artemis 
in Arcadia and Attica, of Athene in Attica, of 
Hera in Argos* and Samos, to have been inherited 
from the former rather than to have been brought 
in by the latter. And sometimes linguistic science 
will he able to assign the difl'erent personalities of 
the polytheism to its dillerent ethnic strains by 
determining the group of languages to which the 
divine name in question belongs. That philology 
has not yet brought us nearer to the solution of 
these problems is due to the lacunne in our know¬ 
ledge of the pre-Hellenic Mediterranean lanpiages, 
and especially to our ignorance of the Minoan 
script, for which we have mo-sses of material but 
OH yet no interpreter. Finally, the evidence of the 
early geographical area of a certain cult may 
sometimes be decisive in itself: this is the case in 
regard to the cults of the ‘Mother of the gods’ 
and of Aphrodite, who are alairiginally connected 
with Crete and Cyprus respectively, ».«. with the 
centres of the Minoan culture. 

But the ethnic decision is at present impossible 
on a vast number of details in this composite 
polytheism, in respect both of ritual and of the 

* See Famell, Th« Hip her Atpeeti qf Greek Religion (Hib. 
Lect), London, 1912, p. 93. 

» Bee Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 10H, pp. 96-98. 

• The name Hera is proltubly Aryan-Hellenic, but applied in 
AfEOlls to the pre-Hellenic jfoddese. 


divine personalities; and the student of Hellenic 
religion must often abandon temporarily the quest 
of origins in his investigation of the composite 
whole. 

4. Proto-Hellenic period. —The vep^ high de¬ 
velopment of this Mediterranean civilization from 
which Hellenism drew so much of its own life is 
in itself sufficient reason for the belief that the 
advanced picture that Homer presents of his con¬ 
temporary polytheism affords us a true estimate of 
the progress that had been achieved in the centuries 
before him. And this is corroborated by a careful 
analysis of the later cult-records. 

(1) Family reliqion. —Society in the latter half 
of the second millennium had already reached the 
higher agricultural stage and had evolved the mono- 
garnic family. Demeter—whose Aryan descent is 
j)roved by her name—was generally recognized by 
the various Ilellenic tribes as the Earth-goddess 
of com, and the festival of the Thesmophoria was 
commonly associated with her. Certain forms of 
the religion of the family, which was the life- 
source of much of the private ethics of later Greece, 
can be traced back to the earliest period—the 
worship, for instance, of Zeus 'Epfctios, ‘ the god of 
the garth,’ around whose altar in the courtyard of 
the old Aryan house the kinsmen gathered for 
worship. Another sacred centre of the family life 
in the pre-llonieric society was doubtless tlie 
hearth and the hearthstone in the middle of the 
hall; there are allusions to its sanctit y in the 
Homeric poems, and the cult-records attest the great 
antiquity of this religious fact; although the de¬ 
velopment of the personal goddess Hestia is a later 
phenomenon (cf. Heautii [Greek]). The curious 
Attic rite of the Amphidronnia, wherein the kins¬ 
men of the new-born child ran with it round the 
hearth, thereby consecrating it to its holy power, 
may have descended from a very ancient tradition.* 

Again, the wider kinship-groups of the 4>paTp[ai 
and y4v7) are obviously pre-Homeric, and doubtless 
these had been consecrated by aboriginal religion, 
though we cannot date precisely the emergeiuie of 
such cult-forms as Zeus ^pdrpiot and Athene 
4>paTpla. 

(2) Political religion. —Further, it is fairly clear 
that already in this first stage the religion had 
become closely interfused with the higher political 
and social life. Although the greater part of tlie 
population lived still under the tribal system in 
scattered villages— KuprjSdv —yet the rrdXis had al¬ 
ready arisen ; and in certain cases we may surmise 
for it a religious origin, where its name—such as 
kdrjvai, HotpLui, ’A.\a\Kop,€Pal, perhaps Mlyapa —is 
derived from the personal name or the shrine of 
some divinity. In these cases the tem})le must 
have been the nucleus around which grew up the 
secular habitations; and the deity of the temple 
would become supreme in the political religion. 
Athene had won this position at Athens and 
probably elsewhere in the immemorial pre-Homeric 
past; and this explains her character in the Homeric 
poems as the divinity who more than all others 
inspires political wisdom and counsel. Various 
indications point, in fact, to the belief that the 
earliest development of the city-life was closely 
bound up with the cults of Zeus and Athene ; for 
no other divinity was ever styled Polieus or Polios 
by any Greek State ; and this agrees mainly with 
the presentation of them in the Homeric poems. 
The unanimity of the tradition points back to the 
second millennium os the period when this political 
characterization of the two deities was determined. 
And this view is strikingly confirmed by the 
records concerning the ritual and the establish¬ 
ment of the cult of Zeus Polieus on the Athenian 
Akropolis, an institution attributed to Kekrops 

1 CGS V. 86 «. 
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and marking probably the Hellenization of Attica. 
The singular features of the ritual and the associa* 
tion, preserved in its legend, of Attica with Crete 
indicate a high antiquity, when agriculture was 
the economic basis of the political as well as the 
religious life. 

We may believe that other cults besides the two 
just mentioned played their part in the political 
growth of the pre-Horaeric world. The market¬ 
place, the cradle of political oratory, had become 
sacred ground, as Homer himself attests ; and this 
consecration was probably marked by the presence 
of some AyaXfxa, a sacred stone of Hermes, for 
instance. Apollo, also, had early divested himself 
of the aboriginal character of the god of the wood 
and of the homeless migratory host, had become 
a builder of cities, and had established himself in 
the city’s street with a change in the meaning of 
his title 'kyvLeifi, once an appellation of the Way- 
god who guided the host through the wild, now of 
the deity who guarded the ways of the city ; and 
already, before Homer, his shrine at l*ytno was 
beginning to acquire wealth and political import¬ 
ance as an oracular centre of consun.ation. 

5. Earliest ethical religion.—The theistic system 
had been turned to good account in other directions 
than the political, before it appeared on the canvas 
of Homer. The whole morality of early social life 
had been nurtured and protected by it; for we may 
maintain that the ethical religious spirit of Homer 
—unless we regard him os a man or ns a group of 
men to whom a special revelation had been made 
—must reflect in some degree a tradition that had 
grown up in the centuries before him. We see 
then that current conceptions about the gods had 
ceased to be inspired merely by fear; a milder 
sentiment liad come to infuse religious thought; 
the deity was regarded not only as a righteous god 
of vengeance, but as loving mercy and compassion, 
and a protector of the weak and destitute. The 
cult of Zeus Zelvioi, the guardian of the stranger 
and the wanderer, had already arisen ; and the 
sanctity of the oath taken in the name of the 
deities of the upper and the lower world was the 
basis of much private and communal morality. 

6. Art an aspect of religion.—Other parts of the 
higher activity of man had been consecrated by 
the polytheism of which Homer inherits and 
develops the tradition. The earliest imagination 
of the Hellenes appears to have perceived a 
daimoniac potency—a numen, as we may say—in 
the arts of song and music, and this had sometimes 
crystallized into the personal forms of divinities, 
into such interesting embodiments as the Muses or 
the Charites, who must have belonged to the pre- 
Homeric popular theism. The latter group had 
grown up at the Htnotian Orchornenos, an old 
centre of the Mycenaean culture. It may be that 
at one time they had no other than the purely 
physical signilicance of vegetation-powers ; but we 
understand their value for Homer only if we suppose 
that before his time they had come to be associated 
with the arts and the delight of human life. We 
discern also that the higher deities, Apollo and 
Athene, though by no means merely ‘ functional ’ 
or ‘ departmental ’ powers, had acquired the special 
patronage of song and art. 

7. Proto-Hellenic ritual.—It seems, then, that 
even in the earliest period the polytheism was no 
longer on the most primitive plane ; and we gather 
the same impression from what is revealed to us of 
the earliest forms of Greek ritual. The Homeric 
and Hesiodio poems are full of information con¬ 
cerning the liturgy or cult-service with which the 
poets were familiar; what they tell us then avails 
for the period of the 11th to the 8th century. But 
ritual takes long to develop, and, once fixed, is the 
most abiding element in religion. It is not too 


bold then to take the Homeric account m ronchlng 
for a tradition that goes back at least to the later 
centuriesof the second millennium. The sacred place 
of worship might be a natural cave, or a a 

fenced clearing in a grove containing as the A7aX^a 
of the deity a tree-trunk or holy pillar or heap of 
stones, whence gradually an artificial altar might 
he evolved. The latter had become, some time 
before Homer, the usual receptacle of sacrifice, 
and was a prominent feature in the Minoan- 
Mycenamn religion, which usually associated it 
with a sacred tree or pillar, the token of the deity’s 
presence or a magnet for attracting it, but not 
with any iconic statue or idol. Theistic religion 
could content itself with such equipment, hut, if 
the anthropomorphic instinct is strong in it, it 
prompts the construction of the temple or the 
nouse of God. And temples must have neen found 
in the land in the pre-Homeric period; the few 
that have as yet been revealed in the area of 
Minoan-Myceniean culture were built, with one 
exception,^ within the royal palaces, and must he 
regarded os domestic chapels of the king, marking 
his sacred character as head of the religion of the 
State, the character with which the legends invest 
king Minos and king Aiakos. The earliest that 
have been excavated on free sites are the t€my)le8 
of Hera at Argos and Olympia, and these are now 
dated not earlier than the 9th cent. B.C. But the 
traditions of the earliest temple at Delphi and of 
that of Athene on the Athenian Akropolis suggest 
a greater antiquity than this. 

With the multiplication of temples special priest¬ 
hoods must also have multiplied. But the pro¬ 
fessional priest had already arisen in pro-Homeric 
times: Homer knows of the brotherhood called 
the ZeXXol,® who tended the oracular oak of Zeus 
at Dodona, * who slept on the ground and never 
washed their feet’; and he mentions others who 
were attached to special deities, and two of these 
at least administered cults without a temple, the 
priest of Zeus of Mount Ida* and tlie priest of the 
river Skamandros,* of each of whom he says : ‘ he 
was honoured like a god among the people.^ These 
words suggest a high and sacrosanct position. Yet 
these two priests are also warriors fighting in the 
ranks, which is the mark of a secular priesthood ; 
and there is no legend or any hint of evidence 
suggesting that a professional priesthood enjoyed 
a political and social power in the pre-historic, 
that we know was never achieved by them in the 
historic, period of Greece. For the evolution of 
many of the earliest Hellenic institutions evidence 
is almost wholly lacking. But on general compara¬ 
tive grounds we can surmise that the religious char¬ 
acter of the monarchy was most prominent in the 
earliest times ; and that, as its secular power and 
functions developed, the priest-expert was attached 
to the BaoCKeM to assist in the national cults, over 
which lie retained a general supervision. We have 
scarcely a hint, cither in the earlier or in tlie 
later days of Greece, of any conflict between 
Church and State ; we know that at least historic 
Greece escaped sacerdotalism ; and its earliest 
societies, whatever their danger or their struggles 
may have been, had escaped it by the days of 
Homer.* Bearing on this point is the other nega¬ 
tive fact that for this earliest age we have little 
or no evidence of the prevalence of what is called 
‘ shamanism,’ divine seizures, ecstatic outbursts 
of wild prophesying, by which a society can he 
terrified and captured. The professional auIvtij, 
the prophet or soothsayer, existed as distinct from 
the priest; but his methods generally—so far as 

1 At Oournia (see Hawei, CreU th* Fvrtrunnair q/ Ortece, 
London, 1909, p. 101 f.). 

3 ll. xvl. 234. » It. xvl. COS. 4 Jl. ▼. 77. 

6 He is aware, however, that a 9*ov an oracular man¬ 

date, might be delivered against the royal house {Od. iii. 215). 
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our earliest witness informs ns—were cool and 
quasi-Bcientific.* 

The ritual at the altar in the early period, with 
which we are at present dealing, consisted of an 
oblation to the deity of an animal victim or an 
oflfering of fruits and cereals ; the sacrifice might 
be accompanied with wine or might be wineless— 
a ‘sober sacrifice which was called vr)<pd.\ia, the 
latter being perhaps the more ancient tradition. 
We may interpret the earliest form of Hellenic 
animal-sacrifice as in some sense a simple tribal 
or family communion-meal with the deity, whereby 
the sense of comradeship and clan-feeling between 
man and god was strengthened and nourished. 
This is the view that Homer has inherited, and 
it endures throughout the later history of the 
ritual; it expresses the general genial temper of 
Hellenic religion—a trait which Kobertson Smith 
marked as characteristic of other religions of the 
same social type.^ Similarly, the description given 
us by Theophrastos and PausaTiias of the ancient 
ritual of Ze\i8 Polieus on the Athenian Akropolis 
reveals to us a typical example of the civic com¬ 
munion feast.® Such a sacrifice is merely a trans¬ 
ference into the divine circle of the practice of the 
common feast of the tribesmen. Hut we can also 
discern a mystic element in the Homeric ritual 
text, which is evidently based on a tradition inde¬ 
finitely older than the poems; the sacrificers are 
specially said ‘ to taste the entrails ’ invariably 
before the real sacred mc'al begins ; as the entrails 
are the inner seat of the life which has been conse¬ 
crated by the hallowing contact of the altar, we 
are justified in supposing that the object of this 
solemn act was to establish the real and corporeal 
communion of the worshipper with the divinity.* 

Chthonian vmrship. —'I'lie irnjjortant distinction 
which is well attested of the later ages between 
the ‘chthonian’ and the ‘Olympian’ ritual—to 
use these two conventional terms for convenience 
—may already have been in vogue in the earliest 
period of the polytheism. In the first type of 
sacrifice, where the ofTering was made to the 
nether divinities, the victim’s head was held down 
above a hole in the ground—a ^6dpo^ —and the 
blood from the severed throat was shed into it. 
In the second, where the upper powers, whose 
region was the air or the sky, were the recipi¬ 
ents, the victim was held up erect off the ground, 
his face lifted towards the sky, and in this atti¬ 
tude his throat was cut. Homer shows himself 
aware of this form of sacrifice ; and that the other, 
the chthonian, was also in vogue in his time is to 
be inferred from his account of the ritual per¬ 
formed by Odysseus in honour of the shades, where 
he mentions tlie pSdpos, the sacrifice of black sheep, 
and the triple libation of honey, wine, and water.® 
For the ritual of the dead in the Greek religious 
tradition was closely modelled on the service of 
the nether divinities. The triple libation is known 
to have been part of Minoan-Cretan cult, as the 
altar table found in the cave of Mount Dikte 
attests.® And a shrine with a I360poi in the middle 
of the cella has been found at Prinia in Crete, 
consecrated to a chthonian goddess, the foundation 
of which is ascribed to the 9th century.^ 

From these indications and from the great pre¬ 
valence attested by later records of chthonian 
cults in which we can discern features of great 
antiquity, we can gather that the earliest period 
of Greek religion was not wholly characterized by 

1 CM. COS iv. 190. 

8 lUl. Sem.\ London, 1894, pp. 236-243. 

» Set CGS i. 88-92. 

4 Of. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, p. 236; also article on 
•Sacrificial Coirmmnion in Greek Religion,’in HJW. ^1904]806. 

» Od. X. 617-620. 

4 See A. J. Evana, ’Myoennan Tree and Pillar Cult,' JHS 
ixi. ri901] 191. 

7 Aroh. Anstig., Berlin, 1909, p. 98. 


the brightness of ritual and geniality of religious 
feeling that appear on the surface of Homeric 
poetry. Homer himself was aware of the dark 
world of powers who avenged the broken oath and 
unished sinners even after death. Lon^ before 
is time, we may suppose, gloomy worship, such 
as that of the deol MeiXlxioi described by Pausanias ^ 
at Myonia in Lokris, of which the rites were per¬ 
formed by night, was in vogue in parts of Greece. 
Mother Earth, prophesying through phantom- 
dreams, had held rule at Delphi before Apollo 
came, and that was long before Homer’s work 
began.® 

There are strong reasons also for believing that 
the cult of hero-ancestors was already a part of 
the pre-Homcric religion, as it was a prominent 
part of the post-Homeric. The elaborate tend¬ 
ance of the dead attested of the Mycenaean period 
by the graves discovered at Tiryns and Mveenw 
might easily develop into actual worship, when it 
was maintained through many generations, as it 
was at Menidi in Attica. Doubtless, the common 
and promi.scuous worship of the dead was a morbid 
development of the later polytheism. Hut Homer, 
who is generally silent about such cults, and, in 
a well-known passage about the Twin-i>rethreri,“ 
seems to ignore deliberately their divine or semi- 
divine character, almost reveals his knowledge of 
the worship of llerakles,* and certainly was aware 
of the Attic cult of Ereehtlieus, unless the passage 
that refers to it is the work of an interpolator.® 

It is a difficult question how we are to estimate 
and how far we can trust the Homeric evidence 
on this important point of religion. Even if we 
trust it so far as to say that the Achfean.s at least 
prac-ti.sed no real worship of the dead, it yet re¬ 
mains probable that they found it existing here 
and there in the lands in which they settled (see 
Heroes and Hero-gods [Gr. and Rom.]). 

It is important to emphasize this gloomier 
side of Greek religion ; but it is detrimental t(j 
exaggerate it, as has been the tendency of some 
modern writers in a pardonable revolt against the 
old sliallow theories of orthodox criticism. We 
have reason to suppose that at no period of his 
history was the ordinary Hellene ghost-ridden, 
worried and dismayed by demoniac terrors, or by 
morbid anxiety about the other world or hi.s 
destiny after death ; at least he will not appear 
BO, when we compare his religious and mythologic 
records with those of Babylon, Egypt, and Chris¬ 
tendom.® Nor dare we affirm that the pre-historie 
Hellene was weaker-minded and more timorous in 
such matters than the later. He may even have 
been Btroiigor-minded, and at least as willing to 
eat a sacramental meal in company with the Oeoi 
MeiXlytoi or with the nether-Zeus or the nether- 
Earth-Mother and with his departed family-spirits 
as were his descendants at Lokris, Mykonos, and 
many other places.’’ The earliest myths have 
little of the goblin-element. Homer, indeed, him- 
.self was cognizant of such forms of terror as a 
black K^p —renelope likens Antinoos to one ;® the 
ancient folklore of Argolis was aware of a bad 
m)irit, called a riotjnJ, that once ravaged its homes.* 
The early popular imagination was sure to have 
inherited or to have evolved such creations of 
fear ; and a black earth-goddess with a horse’s 
head and snake-locks who lived in a dark cave 
at Phigaleia, almost certainly in the pre-Homeric 
period, was a sufficiently terrifying personality.’® 

1 X. 88. 4. * CGS iv. 180, 103. 

» II. iii. 243; but the poet of the Nekyla is well aware of the 
heroic or divine honours paid them (Od xL 3DO-304j. 

4 Od. xi. 602. * II. ii. 648. 

8 See Farnell, Gr. and Bab. p. 206 f. 

7 See V. Prott, Leget Orcecorum Bocrat, n. 4; of. 1909, 

Od. xvii. 600. • Paus. 1. 48. 7. 
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But, happily for the Greek imagination, the 
divinities or the world of death, abiding below the 
earth, tended to take on the benign functions of 
the powers of vegetation. The god of the lower 
world is scarcely called by the ill-omened name of 
Hades in cult, but Plouton or Trophonios or Zeus 
Chthonios—names implying beneficence ; for the 
Homeric and Hesiodic world Demeter is a goddess 
of blessing, not of terror. And, although in the 
earliest period certain demoniac personages such as 
Medusa—identical in form and perhaps in charac¬ 
ter with the snake-locked, horae-Iieaded Demeter— 
may have loomed large and terrible in popular cult, 
afterwards fading wholly from actual worship or 
surviving in the lower strata of inellectual folklore, 
yet the more civilizing imagination had also lieen 
werative in the religion of the second millennium. 
The monuments of the Minoan-Mycenman religion 
reveal scarcely an element of terror. And at some 
period before Ilomer the kindly deity, Hermes, has 
assumed the function of the leader of souls. As 
regards the eschatological views of the pre-historic 
Greek, we can say little, unless we believe that 
Homer was his spokesman ; and such belief would 
be very hazardous. The earliest communities may 
have had no special hopes concerning the dej*arted 
soul ; we have no reason for thinking that the 
Mysteries which later offered some promise of 
happiness in the world to come had as yet pro¬ 
claimed such a doctrine ; tlie earliest form of the 
Eleusinia may have been that of a secret society 
organized for agrarian purposes. At any rate, 
there is no proof that the primitive mimf of the 
Hellene brooae<l much on the problem of death, or 
was at all possessed with morbid feeling about 
it ; and in pre-Homeric times he must have been 
freer from care in this matter than he was in the 
later centuries, if we accept the view of certain 
scholars that the elaborate ritual of KdOapais, or 
pnrilication, which was mainly dependent on the 
idea of the impurity of death, ghosts, and blood¬ 
shed, W'as wdiolly the creation of post-Homeric 
days, 

8 . Earliest ritual of purification.—It has even 
been said that the very idea of the need of purifica¬ 
tion on special occasions was unknown to Homer. 
This is demonstrably false. It is enough to men¬ 
tion one passage alone; at the close of the first 
Book of tne Jliad, the Achwans, at Agamemnon’s 
bidding, purify themselves from the jdague, and 
throw the infected media of purification into the 
sea ; this is a religious lustration. And, when 
Hesiod mentions the rule that a man returning 
from an ‘ill-omened’ funeral could not without 

icril attem[)t to beget a child on that day,^ he 
lappens to be the first literary witness to the 
(freek tabu of death ; but we may be sure that he 
is giving us a tradition of indefinite age, and that 
‘ Aeiuvan ’ society, of which Homer is supposed 
to be the spokesman, had some of the cathartic 
rules and superstitions that are found broadcast in 
later Greece. It may not have elaborated or laid 
marked stress on them ; it may have had no strong 
sense of the impurity of homicide, nor devised any 
special code for its expiation. But, if it was 
entirely without any instinctive feeling for the 
impurity of birth and death, and for the danger of 
the filacr/xa arising from certain acts and states, it 
was almost unique among the races of man. 
Only, a progressive people does not overstrain 
such feelings. 

9 . Cruder relig^ious conceptions in the earliest 
period.—So far, the religious phenomena discover¬ 
able with some certainty or some probability in 
the earliest period of (ireek history indicate a 
tlieistic system of a somewhat advanced type. 
But doubtless we must reckon with the presence 

1 Op. 736. 


of much else that was cruder and more savage. 
When we find in the later records ample evidence 
of the lower products of the religious imapnation 
—the products of ‘animism,’ ‘fetishism,’ thcrio- 
morphism, or polydaimonisrn ; more inarticulate 
and uncouth emhodirnenta of the concept of 
divinity ; or darker and more cruel ritual than 
that Avhich Homer describes, such as human sacri¬ 
fice, the driving out of the scapegoat, blood-magic 
for controlling winds or finding water—no reason¬ 
able critic will call all these things post-Honieric 
because they may not be mentioned in Homer, 
or suppose that the pure-minded Hellenes were 
seduced into borrowing them from the Orientals, 
or that they w'ere spontaneous products of a later 
degenerate age. The view taken of them by those 
who have in recent times applied comparative 
anthropology to the study of Hellenism is the 
only one that is possible on the whole : these 
things are a surviving tradition of a mode of 
religious thought and feeling proper to the ab¬ 
original ancestors of the Hellenic race, or imme¬ 
morial indigenous products of the soil upon which 
that race grew up. I’hcre is no cataclysm in the 
religious history of (Jreece, no violent breach with 
its past, no destruction of primitive forms at the 
advent of a higher enlightenment; no fanatic 
prophet aro.se, and the protests of philosophy were 
comparatively gentle and ineli’ective. Only a few 
religious forms of an undeveloped society that 
might shock a more civilized conscience were 
gradually abandoned; most of them w'ere tolerated, 
some in a moribund condition, under a more ad¬ 
vanced religion, with which they might he seen 
to clash if any one cared to reason about them. 
Therefore a chapter or a statement in I’ausanias 
may really ho a record of the pre-Homeric age ; 
and in this way we can supplement the partial 
picture that has been given above. 

10 . Animal-^ods and animal-worship. — The 
anthropomorphic principle, which is not necessarily 
the highest upon which a personal theism could be 
constructed, is the main force of tlie higher life of 
Hellenic polytheism. We may believe that it had 
begun to work before ilomer, hut not predomi¬ 
nantly or Muth sufficient ellect to produce a stable 
anthropomorphism in religion. Some worship of 
animals, which is called ‘ theriolatry,’ some beliefs 
in the animal-incarnations of the divinity, were 
certainly in vogue. A few of the more ancient 
cult-titles would be suflicient evidence, apart from 
the later records. One of the most signiheant and 
oldest is Au/ftios, an epithet of Apollo marking his 
a.ssociation with wolves. We lind also that in 
many legends, and even occasionally in ritual, the 
wolf api)cars as his sacred aniniaf. These facts 
point back to a period when Apollo w'as still the 
nunter-god of the wild wood, and was regarded as 
occasionally incarnate in the beast of the wild. 
We have also a few indications of direct reverence 
being paid to the wolf, apart from its connexion 
with any god.^ Another salient example either of 
theriolatry or of therioniorphic god-cuH; is snake- 
worship, proved to have existed in the earliest 
epoch of the Delphic religion, and in vogue, accord¬ 
ing to later records, in Epirus and Macedonia. 
The snake may have been reverenced in its own 
right, or as tne incarnation of some personal 
divinity or hero, as we lind it later attached to the 
chthonian deities, to the Earth-Mother, Zeus Kr^tos 
and MeiXfxior,^ Asklepios, and to the buried hero or 
heroine, such os Erechtheus, Kychreus. We have 
also reasons for assuming a very early cult of a 
bear-Artemis in Attica® and Arcadia; and many 
other examples of similar phenomena will be found 

1 CGS\y. 118-116. 
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in a treatise on the subject by Do Visser,* Later 
Arcadia was full of the products and of the tradi 
tion of this early mode of religious imagination 
I)e8ide8 the horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, we 
hear of the worship at the same place of a god¬ 
dess called Eurynome, represented as half-woman, 
half-fish; and bronze ngures belonging to the 
Roman period have been found at Lykoaoura in 
Arcadia, apparently representations of divinities 
partly thenornorphic.* 

The first anthropolomsts who dealt with the 
primitive forms of Hellenic religion interpreted 
this special set of phenomena in the light of 
totem ism; but progressive students have now 
abandoned the totemistic hypothesis on the ground 
that there is little or no trace of totemism in any 
Greek or any Aryan society, and that theriolatry, 
or the direct worship of animals, needs no euch 
explanation. Also, as recently pointed out else¬ 
where,® the theriomorphic concept of divinity can, 
and fre(juently does, coexist at certain periods and 
in certain peoples with the anthropomorphic ; nor 
can we say with assurance that in the mental 
history of our race the former is prior to the latter, 
or that generally the anthropomorphic was evolved 
from the animal-god. 

II . Functional deities: polydaimonism. — In 
attempting to penetrate the pre-Horneric past, we 
have to reckon with another phenomenon, which, 
though revealed in later records only, has certainly 
a primitive character, and has been regarded as 
belonging to an age when the concept of definite 
complex personalities such as Oeol had not yet 
arisen. It was Uaener^ who first called attention 
to a large number of local cults of personages 
unknown to myth or general literature, and 
designated, not by what are called proper names, 
such as Hermes, Apollo, Zeus, but by transparent 
adjectival names, expressing a particular quality 
or function or activity, to which the essence of the 
divine power in each case was limited ; such, for 
instance, are ‘'E^^erXos, ’ExcrXaiot Kvagfriji, 

Ei}ro<rrot, being nothing more than ‘ the hero of the 
ploughshare ’ at Marathon, the ‘ hero who makes 
the l>eans pjow ’ on the sacred way to Eleusis, ‘ the 
hero who gives the good return of corn ’ at Tanagra; 
for these he invented the term SondergotUr, mean¬ 
ing deities of a single function only ; and to those 
of them to whom only a momentary function, and 
therefore only a momentary existence, seemed to 
appertain, he iip[)lied the Un xn A uge.nhlkksgbttcry 
‘ inonientary gods ’; an exain])le of this type might 
be MUa'ypoj, * fly-chaser,’ in Arcadia and Elis, who 
at the sacrifice to Athene or Zeus was called upon 
to chase away the flies that would worry the 
sacrificers, and who existed only for the purpose 
and at the time of that call. We may compare 
also for vagueness and inchoateness of personality 
certain aggregates of deities having no definite 
single existence, but grouped by some adjectival 
functional name, such as Oeol ‘’AiroTpdiraioi, ‘ tlie 
deities that avert evil,’ at Sikyon;® deal TepervX- 
Xf5«, the goddesses of birth in Attica;* the deal 
npa^iSkai, the goddesses of just requital, at Hali- 
artos.’ Such forms seem to hover on the confines 
of ‘polydaimonism,’ and to be the products of 
an embryonic perception of divinity, cruder and 
dimmer than the robust and bright creations of 
the Hellenic polytheism, to which so rich a 
mythology and so manifold a personality attached. 
Another fact seems to fall into line with these : in 
some cult-centres the deity, though personally and 

1 D* Oracorum dei$ non rt\f*ronlibu$ tpeciom humanam. 
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anthropomorphically conceived, mlj^ht only be 
designated by some vague descriptive title like 
6 debt and ^ ded, as occ^Lsionally at Eleusis; or 
A4<riroipa, ‘ the Mistress,’ the goddess of Arcadia; 
or Uapfdpoi, ‘ the Virgin,’ on the coast of Caria and 
in the Chersonese : even as late as the time of 
Pansanias the men of Boulis in Phokis never 
called their highest god by any other name than 
6 Miyiaros, ‘the Greatest.’^ And it has been 
thought that the well-known statement of Hero¬ 
dotus, that the Pelasgians had no names for their 
divinities, was based on some such facts as these. 

The importance of these phenomena would be all 
the greater if Usener’s theory were true, that they 
represent the crude material out of which much of 
Greek polytheism has grown.* But in any case 
they claim mention here, because they are the 
products of a mental operation or instinct that 
must have been active in the earliest period of 
Hellenic religion. 

12. Animism or Animatism.—In another set of 
facts, also attested by later records, we may dis¬ 
cern the surviving tradition of an animistic period. 
A large part of the Hellenic as of other religions 
reflects man’s relation and feeling towards the 
world of Nature, his dependence on the fruits of 
the earth, the winds, the waters, and the pheno¬ 
mena of the sky. The trend of the higher f)oly- 
theism in the Hellenic mind was to set the personal 
divinity above and outside these things, which he 
or she directs as an intellectual will-power. But 
we have 8utti(!ient evidence of another point of 
view, which is that of more primitive religion, 
from which the deity is imagined as essentially 
inimanent in the thing, not as a distinct person¬ 
ality emerging from it. The Arcadians who wor¬ 
shipped Zeus Kepaw6t,* or ‘ Zeus Thunder,’ at 
Mantinea, or the people at Gythion in Laconia 
who called a sacred meteoric stone Zeus KaTTTtu- 
rat* ‘ the fallen Zeus,’ or the Athenians who wor¬ 
shipped DemeterXX(i7;, ‘Demeter Green Verdure,’* 
reveal in these strange titles an attitude of mind 
that is midway between ‘ Animatism,’ that re¬ 
ligious perception of each striking thing or phe¬ 
nomenon in Nature as in itself mysteriously alive 
and divine, and ‘ Theism,’which imagines it con¬ 
trolled by a personal deity. At the stage when 
Demeter could be named and perceived as XX&rj, 

* Verdure,’ the anthropomorphic conception of 
divinity, though certainly existing, was not yet 
stable. 

But there are other cult-facts reported to us of 
a still cruder type that seem to reveal Animatism 
pure and simple and the infancy of the Hellenic 
mind. The Arcadians, always the most conserva¬ 
tive and backward among the Hellenes, in their 
colony of Trapezus ‘ ofl’ered sacrifice to the light¬ 
ning and thunder and storms’ ;• it seems that for 
them these things were animate and divine directly, 
just as the Air— Bedu —was for the Macedonians. 
Again, through all the periods of Hellenic religion, 
the worship of rivers and springs only at certain 
points approached the borders of Theism ; some¬ 
times oMerings were flung directly into the water, 
and prayer might be made ‘into the water’—we 
must not say ‘ to the river*god,’ but to the divine 
water.* 
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and that some appear to be lata offshoots of the polytheistic 
lystem. 

» BOB, 1878, p. 616. 4 Pans. ill. 22. 1. 

* Ib. i. 22. 8 ; for other references, see CQS ill. 312, ref. 9. 

» Paue. viii. 29. 2. 

^ Ib. 88. 8; i lepppt rov Avicaiov Aiht vpca’tv^apevxts is rh 
98«p; cf. Hesiod, Op. 787; for the eeneral fsicta, see CQS v. 
4,20-iU. Ot art. Bivua aim Biysr-Gobs. 
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We discern these two different ways of imanning 
divinity in the worship and ideas attaching to 
‘ Sun/ and ‘B<rrfa, ‘ Hearth.’ As regards tne former, 
we have reason to surmise that his religious pres¬ 
tige was higher in the pre-Homeric than in the 
later age, and that the exalted position as a great 
political and cultured god which he enjoyed in the 
later histoiy of Rhodes was a heritage from the 
Minoan religious tradition.* In Homer’s poems 
we find him personal and anthropomorpnized; 
but we may well doubt if he was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to 
him every morning, or bowed to him on coming 
forth from his house, and who, regarding him 
mainly as animate or ‘ Living Sun,’ found it diffi¬ 
cult to develop him into a free and complex 
individual person. 

As regards Hestia the facts are still clearer.* 
In her worship, which belonged to the aboriginal 
period of Greek religion, she was at first, and in 
tlie main continued to be, nothing more than ‘ Holy 
Hearth,’ the Hearth felt as animate ; nor was the 
attempt to anthropomorphize her into a free per¬ 
sonal goddess ever wholly successful, for reasons 
that will be considered later (p. 404 ‘). 

13. Magic.—Now, that which is here called 
‘ animatism ’ is a religious feeling which may 
inspire real worship, but is more liable than pure 
theism to be associated with magic; and it is 
reasonable to believe that magic was in vogue in 
pre-historic Hellas, not necessarily in antagonism 
to religion, but practised for purposes of tlie com- 
munitv as well as for private ends. It is true 
that the records which tell us about these things 
are all of a period much later than Homer’s, and 
that he is almost silent about such matters.* But 
we know now how to appreciate Homer’s silences; 
and general anthropology compels us to believe 
that some of those records reveal facts of im¬ 
memorial antiquity in Greece. The Thtmiophoria^ 
one of the most ancient of the Hellenic services, 
was partly magical; that is, it included rites that 
had a direct efficacy, apart from the appeal to any 
divinity—such as the strewing of the fields with 
the decaying remains of the pigs that had been 
consecrated to the earth-goddesses and thrown 
down into their vault.* So also in the Thargelia 
of Attica and other Greek communities, the cere¬ 
monies connected with the scapegoat and the 
ritualistic whipping and transference of sin belong 
to the domain of magic rather than to religion.® 

We have also direct evidence of a magical 
dealing with the elements in the titles of officials 
at Athens called the EuSdve/xot,® and of those at 
Corinth called ’A*'ejuoicotTat,^ both words denoting 
‘ wind-lullers/ ‘those who charmed the winds to 
sleep ’; and again in the description of the rite 
performed by the magicians at Kleonai, who, 
according to Clement,® ‘ averted the sky’s wrath 
by incantations and sacrifices’; or in Pausanias’ 
account of the operations of the priest of the 
winds at Titane in Sikyon,* who endeavoured to 
assuage their fierceness by ‘ singing over them the 
spells that Medea used.’ Doubtless these officials 
were only maintaining the practices of an inde¬ 
finitely remote past, such as are also reflected in 
legencl of the ancient Salmoneus, of Thessalian 
and possibly Minyan origin, who drove about in 
a chariot imitating thunder and, while merely 
practising a well-known type of weatuer-magic, 

1 See CGS r. 417-420; cf. also art. Smr ai»p Snu-OoDa. 

9 See CGS r. 84&-866; and ct. art. Hearth (Greek). 

» Agamede of Ephyra seems to have practised harmless nmglc 
(//. xl. 740); and the poet may have regarded the Elean Ephyra 

as the special home of magic (see 0<i. 11. 828). 

4 COS ill. 86-93; J. K. Harrison, ProUf/omena, Cambridge, 

• Arrian, Anab. ilL Ifl. t. 

7 Hesych. s.t». • Strom, p. 765. 

• U. 12. 1. 
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was misunderstood by the higher powers and later 
moralists. 

The few records that may avail for an opinion 
concerning the early period with which we are at 
present concerned entirely fail to suggest any such 
prevalence of magic as might obstruct intellectual 
progress or the growth of a higher religion. They 
reveal generally a type that is harmless, or even 
philanthropic.* Doubtless some black magic ex¬ 
isted in the earliest as in the later Hellas, directed 
against the life or the property of individuals, 
and worked by evil means; the more ancient 
literature is entirely silent about this ; but a late 


own father; and, as he ran bleeding about the 
land, springs of water were found where his blood 
dripped. But at no time, we may judge, was the 
religion or the intellect of Greece so clouded with 
magic as was the case elsewhere in the ancient 
civilizations, notably in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

14. Human sacrifices.—This attempted presenta¬ 
tion of the first era of Greek religion must raise 
the question as to the practice within it of the 
ritual of human sacrifice. For we are apt to 
associate this with a primitive society and with a 
crude or savage religion. But this association is 
not borne out by the religious history of mankind. 
The practice has been found in societies highly 
developed both in morality and in civilization ; 
and the a priori argument is dangerous, whether 
we apply it in one way or the other. 

It nas been said that the Homeric poems show 
no consciousness of the existence of the cruel rite 
in the Greek world of the period ; and it has been 
argued on this ground that the Achaean society of 
which they are the voice was innocent of it. 

A doubt may arise concerning the slaughter of 
the Trojan captives at the pyre of Patroklos,* an 
act of ferocity for which Homer outspokenly 
blames Achilles. The passage certainly suggests 
that the poet was aware that such things were 
occasionally done at contemporary funer^s. In 
Mycenamn tombs at Argos and Mycenw human 
remains have been found before the entrance-door, 
that point to an offering of slaves or captives.* 
But this need not hav'^ been an act of worship or 
strictly of religion. The dead might he imagmed 
as needing slaves ; and to kill slaves to accompany 
the departed, iust as to kill horses over the pyre, 
may only imply ‘ tendance,’ and no worship of the 
spirit. But Homer’s silence concerning human 
sacrifice as a rite of religion is of no value as 
evidence for our present question, as has been 
argued elsewhere.® How are we to account for 
the fairly numerous records of actusil human sacri¬ 
fice or of the semblance or reminiscence of it in 
later Greek worship—records that are found spo¬ 
radically among most of the leading Greek stocks T 
The old shift of attributing to Oriental influences 
everything in Hellenic religion that clashed with 
our ideal of Hellenism was naively unscientific. 
That the practice should have sprung np spon¬ 
taneously and suddenly in the later society, when 
civic life and morality were advancing, is hard to 
believe. It is more natural to suppose that it was 
an immemorial and enduring tratlition of the race, 
which was only with difficulty abolished, and which 
lingered here and there till the end of paganism. 
It has been found among many other Aryan races, 
and it was specially in vogue among the Thraco- 
Phrygian stock of near kin to the Hellenic. Those 


1 In the earliest rersions of her legend, the magic of Medea U 
not black, but benevolent. 

3 ix. 88. 8. • Jt- xxiil. 174. 

4 See Tsountae, in Ephem. Arehaiol., 1888, p. 180L; and 
7oUgraff, in ECU, 1904, p. 870. 

s Uee Famell, Higher AspeeU of Or. Rel. p. 191. 
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general grounds for believing that it was a feature 
of the earliest Greek religion are confirmed by 
some special evidence derivable from the legends 
and cult-records. It is generally impossible to 
date the birth of legends ; but some can be dis¬ 
cerned to belong to an earlier stratum than others : 
such are the legends concerning the human sacri¬ 
fice to Zeus on Mt. Lykaion in Arcadia, 

to which is attached the story of King Lykaon 
and the ])anquet he offers to Zens on the flesh of 
his own son ; * the Achiean or Minyan story of the 
sacrifice to Zeus hacpvffriot, ‘Zeus the Ravening,’ 
of the king’s son of the house of Athamas;* 
Kyknos’ sacrific^j of pilgrims and the dedication 
of their skulls to Apollo on the Hyperborean 
pilgrims’ way at the Achman Pagasai the sacri¬ 
fice of a boy and a maiden to Artemis T/>t/c\opfa 
by the lonians on the southern shore of the gulf 
of Corinth.* A careful study of the legends of 
these various rites will convince one that they 
belong to the earliest period of Greek religion. 
The last example is specially illuminating; the 
human sacrifice is here practised by the lonians in 
their ancient settlements in the land afterwards 
called Achaia ; and its cessation is connected with 
the arrival of the cult of Dionysos and the return 
of the heroes from Troy. 

The purpose and significance of the rite differed 
probably in the dilferont cult-centres. In most 
cases wo may interpret it as piacular, the dedh.a- 
tion to an offended deity of a valued life, the life 
of a king’s son or daughter, as a substitute for the 
life of the people, such vicarious sacrifice being 
a common human institution ; in a few cases we 
may discern an agricultural motive, the blood 
being shed as a magic charm to secure fertility 
finally, in the ritual of Zeus Lykaios we may 
detect a caiinibal-sacirament, in wliich the holy 
flesh of the victim, whoso life was m5'^Htically one 
w'ith the god’s and the people’s, was sacramentally 
devoured. This ghastly practice is only doubt¬ 
fully disclosed by Tegemfs and l)y interpretation of 
later records ; a faint reminiscence of it may also 
have survived in the Argive story of Harpalyke 
and Klyinenos.* But a close parallel to it will be 
noted in the 'J'hracian Dionysiac ritual. 

Summary account of the Jirst jjtriod. —A detailed 
account of the pre-Hoinenc religious age must at 
many points remain doubtful and hypothetical; 
but certain definite and important facts may be 
established. AnthrojjoTnorpliism, in a degree not 
found in the earliest Roman religion, was already 
prevalent, even dominant, and nearly all the lead¬ 
ing personal divinities of the later polytheism had 
already emerged ; only Dionyso.s had not yet crossed 
the border from Thrace ; Asklepios, dimly known 
to Horner, was merely tlie local deity of a small 
Thessalian community, Pan merely the daimon 
of flocks in remote Arcadia. Cretan religion, also 
personal in its imagination and mainly anthropo¬ 
morphic, had left its deep imprint on the main¬ 
land ; and its divine personalities, such as Rhea, 
the mother of the gods, and Aphrodite, were soon 
adopted by the northern immigrants, hut not at 
first into high positions.’ The deity was generally 
imagined, not as a spirit or a vague cosmic force, 
but os glorified man, and therefore the religion 
became adaptable to human progress in arts, civili¬ 
zation, and morality. But much in the animal 
world still ai)pGarea sacred and weird ; and the 
deity might be at times incarnate in animal form. 
At the same time the religious imagination was 

» See COS i. 40-42. » lb. 42. 

• Ib. Iv. 272 ; echol. Find. 01. x. 18. 

4 Paue. vii. 10. 1-9. 

* 4.g. COS Hi. 93. » Ib. 22. 

7 Iiomer'e prejudice atrainet Artemie and Aphrodite niaj' 
reflect the feelinifs of the northernere towards those Medi¬ 
terranean deities whose cult they bad not vet whollv absorbed. 


still partly free from the bias of personal theism, 
and produced vaguer divine forms, of some force 
and power, but belonging rather to ‘animatism ’ or 
polydaimonism than to polytheism. 

Finally, a study of all the facts and probabilities 
may convince a careful student that the origin of 
Greek polytheism as a whole from simpler forms 
cannot be found in this earliest period. In the 
second millennium, which is the starting-point for 
Hellenic history proper, we cannot discern the 
‘making of a god' (unless we mean the building- 
up of his more complex character), nor do we start 
with a godless period. We may well believe that 
in the history of mankind theism was evolved from 
animism or polydaimonism ; we may believe the 
much more doubtful theory that anthropomorphism 
arose from a previous theriomorpliism ; and there 
may still be some who are convinced that therio- 
morphism implies a totemistic society. But, at 
any rate, these evolutions had already happened 
indefinitely before the two strains, the Northern 
and the Mediterranean, had blended into the 
Hellenic race. The higher and the lower, the 
more complex and the simpler, forms of religious 
imagination operate together throughout Hellenic 
history; and the higher, though dominant, never 
wholly absorbs the lower, both being an intel¬ 
lectual tradition of an indefinite past. Much work 
on the origins of Greek religion has been wasted 
because its chronology is anachronistic ; and the 
attempt to unlock many of its mysteries by the 
key of totemism has been abandoned by those 
who recognize that many of the views concerning 
this social phenomenon and its religious import¬ 
ance, prevalent in a former generation, were 
erroneous. 

We can now pursue the inquiry nearer the 
border-line of the historic period, as it is conven¬ 
tionally termed. 

Introduction of worship of Dionysos .—As early 
as the 10th cent. B.C., and probably earlier, a new 
religion with a new and imposing divinity was in¬ 
truding itself into the Hellenic lands from Thrace 
and Macedonia.* Dionysos and the Thracian 
ritual-legend of Lykourgos are known to Homer ; 
hut the poems suggest that he was not yet de¬ 
finitely received into the Hellenic pantheon. Yet 
there are reasons for believing that Boeotia had 
received the alien w’orship in the ‘ Minyan’ epoch, 
before the incoming of the ‘Boiotoi’; and Attica 
before the Ionic emigration ; while in the Pelo- 
ponnese tlie Argive legend associates the advent 
of the god with the names of PerseuB and the 
Proetid dynasty. In spite of local opposition and 
its natural antagonism to the nascent spirit of 
Hellenism, which was now tending to express 
itself in certain definite and orderly forms of mood, 
thought, and feeling, the new religion won its way 
victoriously, taking Thebes for its Hellenic raetro- 
jiolis, and some time afterwards securing its posi¬ 
tion at Delphi, where the priesthood and the 
Apolline oracle became its eager champions. It 
Mas distinguished from the traditional Hellenic 
in regard to its idea of divine personality, its 
ritual, and its psychic influence, that is to say, the 
mood that is evoked in the votary. In the first 
place, the figure of Dionysos belonged indeed to 
personal theism, certainly in Hellenic cult and 
probably in the Thracian ; but he was less sharply 
defined as a concrete individual than was, for 
instance, Apollo or Athene; he was vaguer in 
outline, a changeful power conceived more in ac¬ 
cordance with daimonistic, later with pantheistic, 
thought, incarnate in many animal-shapes, and 
operative in the life-processes of the vegetative 
world ; and an atmosphere of Nature-magic accom¬ 
panied him. 

1 Se« COS T. 85-118: cf. rsneraily obi. iv. »nd v. 
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The central motives of this oldest form of ritual 
were the birth and death of the god—a conception 
pregnant of ideas that were to develop in the 
religious future, but alien to the ordinary Hellenic 
theology, though probably not unfamiliar to the 
earlier Cretan-Mycenjean creed. But the death 
of this god was partly a fact of ritual; he was 
tom to pieces by his mad worshippers and de¬ 
voured sacramentally, for the bull or the goat or 
the boy that they rent and devoured was 8U|)i)09ed 
to be his temporary incarnation, so that by this 
savage, and at times cannibalistic, communion 
they were filled with his blood and his spirit, and 
acquired miraculous powers. By such an act, and 
—we may suppose—by the occasional use of in¬ 
toxicants and other nervous stimulants, the psychic 
condition that this worship evoked was frenzy and 
ecstasy, w'hich might show itself in a wild outburst 
of mental and physical force, and w'hich wrought 
up the enthusiastic feeling of self-abandonment, 
wnereby the worshipper escaped the limits of his 
own nature and achieved a temporary sense of 
identity with the god, which might avail him even 
after death. This privilege of ecstasy might be 
used for the practical purposes of vegetation-magic, 
yet was desired and proclaimed for its own sake 
as a more intense mood of life. Tliis religion 
preached no morality, and could ill adapt itself to 
civic life ; its ideal was supernormal psychic energy. 
The process whereby it was half-captured and half- 
tamed by the young Hellenic spirit forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in Hellenism. 

II. SECOND PERIOD: 900-^00 5.C.—It is con¬ 
venient for the purposes of religious study to mark 
off the period between the 9th cent, and the 6th 
as the second period of Greek religion, in which 
we can observe the working of new forces and the 
development of older germs into new life. By 
the beginning of this period the fusion of the 
Northerners and tlie Mediterranean population 
was mainly complete, and the Hellenic spirit had 
acquired its dehnite instincts and bios. The 9th 
ana 8th centuries witnessed the didusion of epic 
literature, the rise of lyric poetry, the emergence of 
the ilKutv, or idol, in religious art, and, generally, 
the development of cities and civic life; and it is 
essential to estimate the religious influence of these 
forces. 

I. Influence of epic and lyric poetry.— That the 
contribution of Homeric and of the later Hesiodic 
literature to the shaping and fixing of Hellenic 
religion was most fruitful and etl'ective cannot he 
doubted. Only, we must not accept the exaggerat¬ 
ing view of Herodotus' that these two poets were 
really the founders of the anthropomorphic re¬ 
ligion, creating the orthodox Hellenic theogony, 
and determining the names and functions and 
shapes of the special diviniiiea. By such a state¬ 
ment some scholars have l>een misled into regard¬ 
ing the Homeric poems as a kind of Greek Bible, 
which in respec.t of religious matters it might ho 
heresy to disbelieve. We know that local temple- 
legend and local folklore could always maintain 
their independence of Homeric or Hesiodic author¬ 
ity, in respect of the titles of the gods, their re¬ 
lationships, and genealogies: Artemis was not 
eve^where reputed to have the same parentage 
or Zeus the same spouse. The early epic poets 
gathered many of tlie lepol \^oi of shrines, hut 
there was much that they did not gather, and 
which survived. There was a noticeable particu¬ 
larism in Greek theology, and no orthodoxy and 
no heterodoxy in tlie sense that it was moral to 
believe or immoral to disbelieve any sacred book. 

The chief religions achievement of Homer and 
his fellows was to intensify the anthropomorphic 
trend in Greek religion, to sharpen and indi¬ 


vidualize the concepts of divinity, and to diffuse 
throughout the Hellenic world a certain uniformity 
of religious imagination. To their work partly, 
as well as to the higher synthetic power of the 
Greek mind, we may ascribe the fact that, in spite 
of local varieties of myth and cult-titles, in spite 
of the various elements that the divine personality 
may have absorbed from earlier cult-ligures and 
cult-forms in the various cult-centres, the sense of 
the individual unity of person was not lost so long 
as the same name was in vogue ; hence Apollo 
Lykeios of Argos could not be a diflerent person 
from the Apollo BatroCs of Athens, nor could 
hostility arise between them. That is to say, 
the higher religious literature imprinted a certain 
precision and definiteness upon the personal names 
of the leading divinities and endowed them with 
a certain essential connotation ; for example, the 
dogma of the virginity of Athene and Artemis, 
always presented in the highest poetry, prevailed 
so far os to suppress the maternal character that 
may have attaciied to them in the pre-historio 
period, and of which we can still discern a glimmer¬ 
ing in certain local cults.' To this task or shaping 
the divine characters the rising lyric poetry, which 
was growing up with the decay of the Epic, and 
whicii, in obedience to the Hellenic passion for 
disciplined form, was developing fixed types of 
song and music appropriate to special festivals 
and worships, must have contributed much. The 
‘spondaic’ metre was adapted to the invocation 
or hymn sung at the libation—the airovS-i )—to 
Zeus; and the solemn gravity of the B]K)ndaic 
fragment attributed to Terpander fittingly ex¬ 
presses the majesty of the high god, ‘ the })rimal 
cause of all things, the Leader of the world.’ “ 
The piean and tiie nomos hecan)e instinct with 
the Apolline, the dithyrambos with the Dionysiac 
spirit.* The earlier Greek lyric was, in fact, mainly 
religious, being composed for public or private occa¬ 
sions of worsliip ; its vogue was therefore wide, and 
in some communities, as in Arcadia, the singing 
of these compositions formed part of the national 
training of the young.* 

2 . Idolatry.—Another phenomenon of import¬ 
ance at the beginning of this second period is the 
rise of idolatry, the prevalence of the use of the 
fUwy in actual worship in place of the older ani- 
conic dyaX/ia, which had sufficed for the Minoan 
and the Homeric world os a token of the divine 
jiresence or as a magnet attracting it to the wor- 
.shipper. This important change in the object of 
cult may have been beginning in the 10th cent., 
for we have one indication of it in the Homeric 
poems, and recently on one of a series of vases of 
the early geometric style found in a grave of the 
post-Minoan period near Knossos, the figures of 
an armed gou and goddess are depicted on low 
bases, evidently idols, and perhaps the earliest of 
any Hellenic divinity.* Henceforth, although the 
old fetish-object, the aniconic ayalma, lingered 
long in certain shrines and holy places, the impulse 
towards idolatry became imperious and almost 
universal, exercising a mighty influence on the 
religious sentiment of the Hellenes both before and 
after the triumph of Christianity. The worship 
before the idol intensified the already powerful 
anthropomorphic instinct of the polytheism, and 
was at once a source of strength and a cause of 
narrowness. It brought to the people a strong 
conviction of the real presence of the concrete indi¬ 
vidual divinity; as it gave its mandate to the 
greatest art of the world, it evolved the ideal of 
divinity os the ideal of humanity, expressible in 

1 Set CGS 11. 442-449. 

» Bergk, PoetcB Lyrici Grasci, Lelpslir, 1848, toL 111. Ir. 1. 

* Philochoros, frap. 21 ; Mtiller, FUG I. 887. 

* Athenwut, p. 626 B. 

* See Arch. Amcig., 1908, p. 122. 
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forms of beauty, strength, and majesty. On the 
other hand, it was a force working against the 
development of a more mystic, more immaterial 
religion, or of a consciousness of godhead as an 
all-pervading spirit, such as might arise out of the 
vaguer religious perception of those half-personal 
dairnones or numina, which never wholly faded 
from the [jopular creed. 

3. Progress of anthropomorphism.—-It is inter¬ 
esting to mark within this second period the vari¬ 
ous ell'ects of the now regnant anthropomorphism. 
Those functional dairnones tend to leave the 
amor[)hous twilight of religious perception, in 
which the Roman indigitanienta remained, and 
to he attracted into the stronger life of personal 
theism. KovpoTp6<f>oi, once perhaps only a vague 
functional })ower that nurtured children, becomes 
identified with Artemis or 06 ; X\6r}, ‘ Divine Ver¬ 
dure,’ when the cult was introduced from the Mara- 
thonian Tetrapolis to the Akropolis of Athens— 
if this, indeed, is a true accountof its career—could 
maintain herself only as Arffi-^rjp XXotj. Again, the 
name"Hpwi comes to be applied to even the most 
shadowy of these functional powers, to Mvlaypos, 
‘ the Fly-chaser,’ the most limited and momentary 
of them all; to EiJvoo-ros, the dnimon of good harvest, 
about whom a very human tale is told ; and to call 
them "Hpwei implies that they were imagined ns 
semi-divine men who once lived on the earth. 
Even the most immaterial forces, some of those 
which mark mental phases or social conditions, 
such as "Epus, Love, •PiXla, Friendship, EipT^yrj, 
Peace, became often for the religious imagination 
personal individuals with human relationships;* 
thus Elp'^yr/ emerges almost as a real goddess with 
the traits of Demeter, 4>iX{a on a relief in the 
Jacobsen collection is individualized as the mother 
of Zeus Philios, in defiance of the traditional 
theogony.'-* Others such as Aidds, ‘ Reverence’ or 
‘Compassion,’ remained in the border-land be¬ 
tween animating forces and personal deities. 

But we observe in many cases that the name 
itself was an obstacle to the emergence of a con¬ 
vincingly personal god or goddess; and, where 
this is the case, the personality never could play 
a leading part in the advanced religion. Thus 
'Ea-rla bore a name that denoted nothing more 
than ‘ the Hearth,’ considered os animate and 
holy ; Greek anthropomorphism did its utmost for 
her, but never or rarely succeeded in establishing 
her as a fully formed por.sonal goddess. The same 
phenomenon is observable in regard to G6, Helios, 
and Selene ; it was easy to regard them as animate 
powers, and as such to worship them ; such wor¬ 
ship they received throughout all periods of Greek 
religion, but they exorcised no direction of the 
moral, social, and spiritual progre.ss of the race ; 
for their names so! obviou.sly connoted substances 
unlike and alien to man that they could not with 
conviction be imagined as glorified men or women." 
It was otherwise with such names as Apollo, Hera, 
Athene, which could become as real and individual 
as Miltiades or Themistocles; and it is these 
humanized personalities that alone dominate the 
higher religion of Greece. The spiritual career of 
Demeter began only when men forgot the original 
meaning of her name and half forgot that she 
was only Mother Earth. The "Apep-ot, being mere 
‘Winds,’ were scarcely fitted for civic life; but 
Boreas, having a personal name, could become a 
citizen and was actually worshipped as HoXlri/s, 

' the Citizen,’ at Thourioi." A curious and un¬ 
scientific distinction that Aristophanes makes 

1 COS T. 448-447. 

1 See Furtwangrler, In SMA, 1897, L 401; Nilsson, in Athen. 
MitthtU., 1908, p. 284. 

SThe striking exception to this rule is the invest oult of 
IlelioN at Rhodes (see above, p. 401*). 

* /El. Far. Hist. xii. 61. 


between the religions of the Hellenes and the 
Barbarians* has its justification from this point 
of view. 

4. Influence of the ‘Polis’ on religion.—The 

spirit of the Polis, the dominant influence in Greek 
religion throughout this second period, worked in 
the same direction as the anthropomorphic in¬ 
stinct, giving complexity, varied individuality, 
and an ever-growing social value to the idea of 
godhead. The deities of the wild enter the ring- 
wall of the city, and shed much of their wild 
character. Apollo Lykeios, the wolf-god, enters 
Argos and becomes the political leader of the 
State, in whose temple a perpetual fire was main¬ 
tained, symbol of trie perpetual life of the com¬ 
munity.® And the advanced civic imagination 
tended to transform the primitive theriolatry or 
theriomorphic ideas that still survived. Proofs of 
direct animal-worship in the later period are very 
rare and generally doubtful; for the ancient ^ters 
employ the term ‘worship’ carelessly, applying it 
to any trivial act of reverential treatment." In 
the few cases where we can still discern the animal 
receiving cult, we find the anomaly explained away 
by some association established between the animal 
and the anthropomorphic deity or hero. Thus the 
wolf became no longer sacred in its own right— 
if, indeed, it ever was—but might be reverenced 
here and there as the occasional incarnation of 
A pollo, or as his guide or companion. The primi¬ 
tive population of the Troad may once have ‘ wor¬ 
shipped’ the field-mouse, though the authority 
that attests it is a late and doubtful one. And 
when Apollo becomes in this region the civic 
guardian of the ALolians and the protector of their 
crops, he takes a title from the mouse [Xpivdevt from 
aplvdos], and the mouse is carved at the side of 
the anthropomorphic image as a propitiatory hint 
to the rest of the species not to injure the com, or 
as a hint to the god that mice needed regulating." 
The serpent worshipped in the cavern, or in some 
hole or comer of the house—vaguely, in ‘Aryan’ 
times as the Earth - tfairnon or House-genius®— 
became interpreted as the embodiment of the 
ancestor Ereebtheus of Athens, or Kychreus of 
Salamis, or Zeus Krijaio?, the guardian of the 
household possessions, or Zeus MeiXixio*i the nether 
god. When the very human Asklepios came 
to Athens towards the end of the 5th cent., he 
brought with him certain dogs who were minis¬ 
ters of healing ; and the Athenians offered sacri¬ 
ficial cakes both to the god and to his dogs, which 
partook of his sanctity.® This may appear a 
strange imbecility; but at all events we discern 
in these facts the prevalent anthropomorphism 
dominating and transforming what it could not 
abolish of the old theriolatry ; just as we see the 
coin-artist of Phigaleia transforming the uncouth 
type of the horse-headed Demeter into a beautiful 
human form of a goddess wearing a necklace with 
a horse-hoof as its pendant. The sacred animal 
never wholly died out of Hellas; but it could 
maintain its worship only by entering the service 
of the human gods. 

The expansion of the civic system in this second 
period, due to extended colonization and com¬ 
merce, induced a development of law and an 
expansion of moral and religious ideas. One of 
the most vital results of the institution of the 
Polis was the widening of the idea of kinship. For 
in theory the city was a congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of tribes, phratries, and families, 

1 'They wonhip Sun and Moon, we worship real Gods such 
as Apollo and Hermes ' {Pax, 410). 

* Schol. Soph. BUc. 0. 

» See Farnell, Or. and Bab. pp. 77-80. 

« See COS iv. 16S-;6S. 

• Sea SsarsifTS aitd SsarKirr-woBaHir. 

< Prott-Ziehen, Lag. Soar. n. 18. 
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-wider or narrower aasooiations, framed on a kin- 
basis ; and it gradually evolved the belief, preg¬ 
nant of legal and moral developments, that every 
citizen was of kin to every other. 

In consonance with the conception of the State 
as an extended family, we fina certain ancient 
family-cults taken over by the religion of the Polls. 
As the private family was knit together by the 
worship of the hearth in the hall and of Zeus 
'Epirctoi, ‘the god of the garth,* in the courtyard 
of the house, so the city had its common Hestia, or 
Holy Hearth, upon which often a perpetual fire 
was maintained m its prytaneum^ or common hall; 
and the cult of Zeus "kpseio^ was established in 
ancient days on the Akropolis of Athens. The 
CTeat divinities of the State, Zeus, Hera, Aphro¬ 
dite, and—perhaps later—Demeter, consecrate and 
regulate the monogamic rite of marriage, in which 
the Polls was directly interested. The organiza¬ 
tion of the ‘ phratries ’ was also consecrated to the 
high deities, Zeus, Athene, and, among some Ionic 
communities. Aphrodite ; and the decisions of the 
iPpdrtpet, or * brothers,’ on questions of adoption 
and legitimacy of citizens were delivered from the 
altar of Zeus ^pdrpios ; while the union of the local 
districts, or ‘demes,’ was sanctified by the cult of 
Zeus or Aphrodite TLdvSrujLOi, the god or goddess of 
‘all the demes.’ The Polls also organized and 
maintained the kindred festivals of commemora¬ 
tion proper to the family, or gens, or phratria— 
the All-Souls celebration of the dead which was 
held at the end of the *A.y6e<rT^^ia ; the the 

funeral feasts of the yivrj ; the Airaroi/pta, the joint 
festival of the phratries ; while the great achieve¬ 
ment of the consolidation of the scattered groups 
into the single city was celebrated at Athens by 
the festival of the ZupoiKiffia, the * union of all the 
liouKCs,’ and the Uavadipaia, the all-Attic feast of 
Athene. 

The picture that these facts present of a State- 
religion based on the idea of the family and of 
kinship is mainly drawn from Athens, of which 
the religious record is always the richest; but it 
reflects undoubtedly the system of the other 
Hellenic States as well. Many of their records 
attest the belief that some one of the high divinities 
was the ancestor or ancestress of the whole people, 
and this ancastry was generally understood in the 
physical and literal sense. Thus Apollo llarpipos 
was the divine ancestor, being the father of Ion, 
of the Ionic population of Attica ; and even the 
non-ionic stock desired for political purposes to 
affiliate themselves to this god.* In the same sense 
he was called Teph-up, ‘ the Father,’ in Delos.* 
Zeus was the father of Arkos, the eponymous 
hero of the Arcadians, and was worshipped as 
Harp^of at Tegea ;* Hermes also was ancestral god 
of part of the Arcadian land, and identified with 
the ancestor Aipytos.^ These religious fictions 
came to exert an important influence on morality, 
and also to develop a certain spiritual significauce, 
which will be considered later. 

5. Hero-cult.—This aspect of the public religion 
is further emphasized by the prevailing custom, 
which appears to have gathered strength in this 
second period, of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the State, or the tribe, or the 
clan. The first clear evidence of this in literature 
is in the poem of Arktinos of Miletos called the 
Aithiopls, which may belong to the end of the 8th 
cent. B.C., and in which the apotheosis of Achilles 
is described. But there is, as nas been said, strong 
reason for believing that the practice of ‘ heroizing 
the dead descended from the pre-Homeric age. 

1 Plat. Buthvd. 802 0; Demosth. rviii. 141, IviL 64, 67 ; Arist. 
Ath. Polit. 6&. 

5 IMog. Laert. rili. 1 . 18; Mscrob. iU. 6 . *. 

» BCH, 1803, p. 24, 

* P»u». riil. 47. 4. 


Nevertheless, of the multitude of hero- and ancestor- 
cults recorded in ancient Hellas, the greater num¬ 
ber are probably post-Homeric. We find the 
Delphic oracle giving vigorous encouragement to 
the institution of them, and in the 6th cent. B.c. 
cities begin to negotiate and dilute about the 
possession of the relics of heroes. Some of these in 
the older cults may have been actual living men 
dimly remembered; some were fictitious ancestors, 
like Arkas and Lakedaimon ; some may have been 
faded deities, such as were Eubouleus at Eleusis 
and Trophonios at Lebadeia. But all were imag¬ 
ined by the worshipper to have been once men or 
women living upon tlie earth. This, then, becomes 
a fact of importance for the relipous thought of 
the world, for it engenders, or at least encourages, 
the belief that human beings might through excep¬ 
tional merit be exalted after death to a condition 
of blessed immortality, not as mere spirits, but as 
beings with glorified body and soul. Furthermore, 
certain ancient heroes, long endeared to the people 
as the primeval parent or the war-leader of their 
forefathers, become raised to the position of the 
high god and merged in his being; Erechtheus 
shares the altar and even the title of Poseidon 
and Zeus; Aipytos of Arcadia becomes Hermes; 
Agamemnon in Laconia at last is fused with 
Zeus.* 

Nor in this second period were such heroic 
honours reserved for the remote ancestor or the 
great king or warrior of old, but were sometimes 
paid to the recently dead, to tlie men who had 
served the State well by arms or by counsel. On 
the assumption that Lykourgos of Sparta wa 
real man—and any other theory of him is less 
natural—his case is the earliest recorded instance 
of the heroizing of a historical personage. A great 
stimulus about this time was given to this practice 
by the expansion of Greek colonization, the greatest 
world-event of the period, which reacted in many 
ways on religion. As the new colonists could not 
take with them the tomb or the bones of the 
aboriginal hero of their stock, they must institute 
a new hero-cult, so as to bind the new citizens 
together by the tie of heroic kinship. The most 
natural person to select for this higli honour was 
the founder or leader of the colony, the Krlcrriji or 
doxr/ylTris as he was called, and we may regard it as 
the usual rule that, when he died, he would be 
buried within the city, and his tomb would become 
a iiplpof, and would be visited yearly with annual 
offerings. 

That the ordinary head of the private household 
in this period received posthumous honours amount¬ 
ing to actual worship cannot be definitely proved. 
The tendance of the dead had become, indeed, a 
matter of religion, and at Athens was attached to 
the ritual of the State by the commemorative feast 
of All Souls, the XOrpoi, or ‘ Feast of Pots,’ the last 
day of the Anthesteria. But nothing that is re¬ 
corded of this ghost-ceremony convicts it of actual 
worship; the ghosts are invited to spend the day 
with the household that holds them in affection, 
they are offered pots of porridge, and then at sunset 
are requested to depart. Prayers are proffered in 
their behalf to the powers of death, but not directly 
to the ghosts themselves ; no cult is ofl’ered them 
as to superior lieings endowed with supernatural 
power over the lives of individuals and States.* 
Nevertheless, the passionate service of lamentation 
and the extravagant dedication of gifts which 
marked the funeral ceremonies of the 8th and 7th 
centuries, and which certain early legislation was 
framed to check, reveal a feeling about the dead 

1 The other view, atill held by sotue, that ZeiiB-A^memnon is 
the earlier (act and Agamemnun the hero the later, doee DOt 
bear criticism. 

* See CGS v. 21(1-2£1 ; J. E. Ilarriaoa. PrttUcomtnm, eh. IL 
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l)ordering on veneration, and such as might inspire 
actual worship. 

We may saiely assume that the Rowing interest 
of the States in liero-cult inteiisilied the family 
aspect of the State-religion ; the hero as the glori¬ 
ous kinsman is invited to the sacrihcesof tlie higher 
deities, and to the deo^^yia in which tJie god himself 
is the host. 

It is important for the student of religion to 
mark the consequences of this close association of 
the civic religion with the idea of kinship that held 
together the family and tribe. These have been 
eBtimat.ed more at length elsewhere ;* and only a 
few general observations are possible here. Where 
a family-bond exists lietween the deity and the 
city, the spirit of genial fellowship is likely to 
prevail in the ritual and religious emotions, and 
the family meal might become the type of the 
mblic sacrificial meal with the god. Such a re- 
igion is adverse to proselytism ; for, as it is the 
sacred prerogative of certain kindred stocks, its 
principle means the exclusion of the stranger. Its 
religious and moral feeling is naturally clannish ; 
the M hole group must share in the moral guilt of 
the individual, and the sins of the fathers will be 
visited on the children. It affords a keen stimulus 
to local patriotism, and quickens an ardent life 
within the wall of the city ; it has at the same 
time the natural defects of narrowness of view. 
Yet, in the course of religious evolution, we must 
regard the old Hellenic conception of the god, the 
Father of the tribe or the city, as pregnant of the 
larger idea of God the Father of mankind—an idea 
which had already dawned upon Homer at a time 
when the tribal spirit of religion was still at its 
height. 

A further result of such a system is that the 
State-divinities l>ecome also the patron.s and guard¬ 
ians of the family morality, Zeus and Hera, for 
instance, being the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life ; and copious 
records present the High God as the protector of 
the father’s right, of tne tie that binds together 
the brethren, the sisters, the kinsmen. While 
such a religion was a living force, it was not likely 
that the family could assert itself os against the 
State ; to marry healthfully and early, to beget 
vigorous children as defenders of the State and the 
family graves, to cherish and honour one’s parents, 
to protect the orphan—these were patriotic religious 
duties inspired by the developed State-religion, and 
strenuously preached by the best ethical teachers 
of Greece. The State being the family writ large, 
jrivate and public morality could not clash. Tlie 
>rut/il action of Kreon in the Antigone is equally 
an attack on the religion of the State and on that 
of the family ; and it was not till the 5th cent, that 
the question could be asked whether the good man 
was really the same as the good citizen. 

6. Influence of advanced religion on law.—Of 
still greater interest is an important advance in 
criminal law, discernible as early as the 8th cent., 
which may be traced partly to the growth of the 
city, with its extended idea of kinship, partly to 
the growing intensity of the belief in the power 
and significance of the spirits of the dead. 

In the most primitive period of Hellas, the 
shedding of a kinsman’s blood was already a hein¬ 
ous sin ; but the slaying of one outside the kintlred ; 
circle was ordinarily neither a sin against God nor i 
a social crime. But, as the public mind of Greece 
became penetrated with the feeling that all the ; 
citizens of the PolU were in some sense akin, the < 
slaying of a citizen became a criminal act of which 
the State, and no longer merely the clan of the 
slain man, would take cognizance. This expanded 
eonoept of law is reflected in the expansion of an 
1 8m BigKtr AtpecUt^Gr. lUl., pp. 7S-Q1. 


ancient and most significant cult, the cult of Zeus 
Meilichios.* This was the underworld god, who 
was angered and must be appeased when kindred 
blood was shed ; as the idea of kinship was 
enlarged, any civic massacre might arouse his 
wrath, and rites of atonement might be oll'ered to 
him. This keener sensitiveness concerning the 
sanctity of human life was accompanied by a feel¬ 
ing that bloodshed might imprint a stain on the 
slayer that rendered him ritualisticallv unclean, 
that is, temporarily unfit to a})proach tne gods or 
men ; it was also fortified by the growing fear of 
the ghost-world, which seems to have lain more 
heavily on the post-Homeric society than on 
Homer’s men. It is hard to give the dates for this 
section of the mental history of Hellas. The first 
record of the thought, which is nowhere explicit in 
Horner, that homicide in certain circumstances 
demands purification, is derived from tha Aithiopis 
of Arktinos, tlie epic poet of Miletos in the 8th 
century:® Achilles, having slain the worthless 
Thersites, must retire from the army for a while 
to be purified in Lesbos by Apollo and Artemis. 
We mark here that the slain man M as no kinsman 
of the slayer in any true sense of the word, but was 
a member of the same Achsean community, and 
therefore his slaying brought a religious impurity 
upon the hero; and we nmy believe that the nar¬ 
rative reveals the early religious law of Miletos. 
But, in passing, we must recognize the possibility 
that these apparently new manifestations may be 
only a revival of immemorial thought and feeling, 
common in the older non-Hellenic societies, and 
only for a time suspended.* 

7. Influence of Delphi and Crete.—In this post- 
Homeric development of a system of purification 
from bloodshed, the legends suggest that Crete 
and Delphi played a momentous part. In the 
great island, the cradle of Europeaji culture, the 
cult of Zeus had early attached to itself certain 
cathartic ideas, probably of Dionysiac origin. And 
probably in the pre-Homeric period the influence 
of Crete had reached Delphi; while the l^end of 
the migration of AfKillo Delphinios from Crete to 
Delphi, and the story that ^e god himself must 

f o to this island to be purified from the blood of 
‘ython, belong to the second period with which 
M'e are dealing. 

We have rea.son to believe that the Delphic god 
—through the agency of his politic priesthood— 
was asserting his claim in the 8th and ’7th centuries 
B.c. to be the dictator in the matter of purification 
from homicide, and thus to sati.sfy the cravings of 
an awakening conscience. This claim may have 
been suggested partly by the fear of competition 
with the spreading Dionysiac religion, which also 
brought with it a ‘cathartic’ message, and with 
which the Delphic priesthood were M-ise enough to 
agree q^uickly ; partly also by the aboriginal nature 
of Apollo who was iinraemorially ^oi^os, or ‘ pure.’ 
Though the claim was not universally admitted 
and the Apolline jurisdiction could not obliterate 
the function of other divinities in this matter, yet 
it M'as powerful and eflective of much that was 
vital both to law and to religion. Of the early 
procedure at Delphi we know nothing. If the god 
exercised discretion in his grant of purification, if 
he refused, for instance, to purify the deliberate 
and cold-blooded murderer, here was the oppor¬ 
tunity for the emergence of a civilized law of 
homicide. It may not have been till the 7th cent, 
that any Hellenic State could express in a legal 
establishment its oonsciousness 01 the difference 
between the act of murder and the act of justifiable 
1 8m CGS l. 04-88 , for the relii^ioua evolution of the Greek 
lewe oonceminr homicide, im Femell, Svolution cS 
pp. 189-152, CGS iv. 290-306. 

3 Evic. Grate. Fr^., ed. KinkeL Leipsig, 1877, p. 88. 
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or accidental homicide. The earliest that we know 
of was the law-court ivl Ae\(pivlif> established at 
Athens under the patronage of the Cretan-Delphic 
god to try cases where homicide was admitted and 
justification was pleaded. In this as in other 
Attic courts that dealt with the same ofience, rites 
of purification were often an essential adjunct of 
the ceremony. The typical legend tliat enshrines 
the early ideas of KdOapcis and turns on the question 
of justifiable homicide is the story of Orestes, 
which had spread around the Peloponnese and 
penetrated Attica as early as the 8th cent. B.C., 
and later became Pan-Hellenic. Apollo as a divine 
agent appears in it first, as far as we have any 
literary record, in the lyric of Stesichoros, and at 
some indeterminate date in this period undertook 
the purification of the matricide. 

These cathartic functions and the general demand 
for tludr exercise must have greatly enhanced the 
inflnerico of Delphi in the earlier part of the post- 
Hotneric period. It was doubtless strengthened 
even more by tlie great secular movement of Greek 
colonization. With wise foresight the god had 
undertaken the guidance and encouragement of 
this already in the earliest days when the Hellenes 
were pushing across the sea ; for it seems as if the 
first Greek settlements on the Asia Minor coast, 
the Lycian and the AColic, were due to his leader¬ 
ship, if not to his inspiration. The legends that 
associate him with the Dorian migration into the 
Peloponnese are too powerful to be rejected. And 
after this event, when light begins to shine on 
Greek history, and the Hellenic race was rapidly 
establishing that chain of colonies across and 
around the Mediterranean which w'ere to diffuse 
Greek culture through the world, the power of 
Delphi and the Delphic oracle reached its zenith. 
For it is clear that it was the prevailing fashion to 
consult the Pythian Apollo os to the choice of a 
site. Hence it came about that in so many Greek 
cities Apollo was worsiiipped as 'Apxvy^V^t that is, 
as the divine founder, and that the flourishing 
communities of the West sent back tithe-ofierings 
to his shrine.^ Was it by some accident or by 
something essential in his early cult and character 
tJmt the god was able to play this momentous 
political part, such as no other deity has ever 
played in the secular history of his people T The 
cause may lie far back in the dim antiquity of the 
Apolline cult, when he was specially ’AyvieOt, a god 
‘of the road,’ the leader oi the migratory host. 
And in pre-Ilomeric times, if not aboriginally, he 
was already an oracular god ; nor was any occa.siou 
so urgent for a consultation of the local oracle as 
when the people were setting forth on their perilous 
path to find a new home.® 

T/ie Delphic oracle .—The spiritual history of the 
Hellenic race in the early historic period, when we 
mark a growing consciousness of nationality and 
of kinship in the various stocks, is very much a 
record of the career and activity of the Delphic 
oracle; and this is too complex and lengthy a 
theme to be more than adumbrated here.* Due 
partly to the local position and the immemorial 
sanctity of the oracle, partly to the devotion and 
the grateful remembrance of the powerful Dorian 
States in the Peloponnese, the Pythian worship 
came to overshadow the Delian, and provided the 
chief religious centre and the strongest bond of 
spiritual unity in the Hellenic world. For political 
unity it could do little, owing to the centrifugal 
bias of Greek politics; yet the Delphic Amphik- 
tyony, the most powerful of those religious 
confederations that are recorded here and there in 
the early history of Greece, contained within it 
the germs of intertribal morality and concord. Its 

1 Bee CGS Iv. 200-202. » Iv. 161 f., 200-202. 

• Fuller eoQouni ia CGS !▼. 179-218, end art. Osaolm (Or.). 


members were not indeed pledged to perpetual 
amity, but at least to a certain mutual forbearance 
even in their warlike dealings with one another. 
But the cliief regulative functions of the oracle 
were concerned with questions of the institution 
and administration of cults, with the domains of 
legislation, colonization, public and even private 
morality and conduct. In the spliere of religion, 
it doubtless emphasized the necessity of purification 
from bloodshed ; otherwise it had no liigh religious 
message to deliver ; but it was entliusiastic for the 
propagationof thecuU of Dionysos, and itauthorized 
and sometimes encouragetl tlie growing tendency 
towards the posthumous worship of distinguished 
men. In the sphere of morality its standard was 
generally high and its influence beneficent, especi¬ 
ally—if we can trust the record—in the later period 
when it pflayed the part of a State-Cyonfessional 
and in its utterances reflected generally the progress 
of Greek ethics and the 8j)irit of an enlightened 
humanitarianism. But its chief religious achieve¬ 
ments were to bring some princi])le of unity and 
authority into the complex and shifting aggregate 
of Greek polytheism and to deepen the impression 
on the Hellenic mind of the divine ordering of the 
world; and the fruits of this teaching we gather 
in the works of Attic tragedy and in the history 
of Herodotus. 

In view of the history of other temple-institutions 
of like power among other peo)»les—the Mesopo¬ 
tamian, for instance—we may be surprised that 
the Delphic priesthood made no attempt to impose 
Apollo as the supreme god upon the Hellenic 
States. The author of the Homeric hymn, composed 
artly under Delphic influences, exalts Apollo as 
igh as he dares; but neither in this nor in any 
Delphic utterance is Apollo presented as more than 
the minister of Zeus, the mouthpiece of tlie supreme 
Father-god, the tradition of whose supremacy 
among the Aryan Hellenes had been fixed fast by 
Homer and the Homeridai. 

Nor did the Delphic Apollo succeed in achieving 
a monopoly of divination ; for the spirit of local 
independence was opposed to any divine monopoly 
in any department of life. And other oracles, 
such as some of those on the Asia Minor shore, 
acquired considerable prestige, especially in the 
later peri »d when the influence of Deljihi had 
declined. But from the Bth till the beginning of 
the 5th cent., the Pythian is the only one of the 
many man tic institutions that is to be regarded as 
a vital force of Pan-Hellenism. 

8 . The games of Greece.—As another important 
phenomenon belonging to the earlier part of tliLs 
second period we note the emergence and develop¬ 
ment of the great Hellenic games, which were 
always associated with the worship of deities or 
heroes. These also must be reckoned as among 
the strongest Pan-Hellenic influences, evoking and 
strengthening the consciousness of nationality. 
For m the 6th cent. B.C. the whole of Hellas, 
eastern and westeni, was represented at Olympia, 
Pytho, the Isthmus, and Nemea; here was main¬ 
tained the ‘ truce of God ’ between the jealous or 
hostile communities ; and at Olympia once in every 
four years the Pan-Hellenes ottered a common 
homage to their aboriginal Father-god. 

We must, then, regard the great games and the 
Pythian establishment as momentous factors in 
the religious national life, as tending to evolve a 
religion of a broader compass than those of the 
narrow tribal type of the remote past. And they 
concern the higher mental history of the race 
because most of them, and notably the Pythian, 
included competitions in art and literature; and 
thus they assisted in establishing the specially 
Hellenic theory of the divine significance of the 
artistic and intellectual life. 
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Thera were other festal and public meetings of 
a more exclusively religious ^rpose, such as the 
great Pan-Ionic feast of the Delian Apollo, that 
also served to deepen in the various States the 
consciousness of 8[)iritual unity, and often, where 
the ^eat lyric poets composed hymns for the 
occasion, to exalt and illuminate the ideal concep¬ 
tion of the divinity: the Delian festival, for 
instance, of which the splendour developed in the 
early post-Homeric age and with the growing 
prosperity of the new Ionic colonies, must have 
contributed much to the building up of the pecu¬ 
liarly Hellenic ideal of Apollo; and the Homeric 
hymn, inspired by this occasion, is the earliest record 
of the national consciousness of the Ionic race. 

a Diffusion of Dionysos-worship. — Another 
religious phenomenon, pregnant of consequences 
for the spiritual history of Hellenism, is the 
diffusion of the worship of Dionysos. Faint though 
indubitable traces of this can be discerned in the 
pre-historic period, but it begins to be palpable 
and important only in the early historic. Its 
significance has already been indicated in general 
outlines (see above, p. 402 **). Having entered Attica 
from Bcfiotia and been adopted into the Attic 
State-religion some time before the Ionic migration 
to the Asia Minor coast, in the 8th and 7 th 
centuries it gradually captured most of the States 
of the Peloponnese and of the islands, and the 
more distant colonies. 

The Hellenic culture of Dionysos forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the spiritual career 
of Hellenism ; the taming of the wild Thracian 
god, the transformation of him into a civic deity, 
the disciplining and the adaptation of the Maenad- 
thiasoi to the uses of an orderly State-religion, 
were not the least among the achievements of the 
Hellenic genius. And as the State-religion of those 
centuries had no eschatologic theory, so it seems 
to have discarded everywhere whatever eschatologic 
promise the Dionysiac religion proclaimed on its 
entrance into Greece. Yet, in spite of the chasten¬ 
ing influence of the civic spirit, the worship pre¬ 
served much of its distinctive tone and religious 
power, evoking a special mood unknown in the 
other cults, while even the savage form of sacra¬ 
ment, in which the god was devoured in his human 
or animal incarnation, survived with some modi- 
tications in Tenedos and Chios down to a late 
period. The history, then, of the Dionysiac religion 
concerns the account of the development of the 
sacramental idea in the Mediterranean. It concerns 
also the history of Hellenic culture ; for one of its 
modes of expression was a peculiar type of emotional 
music, accompanying the Dionysiac hymn known 
as the dithyramb, which is usually regarded as the 
parent of Attic tragedy. Its main contribution to 
the polytheism of Greece was its stimulation of a 
warmer and stronger religious faith; and its special 
later service to popular religious theory was the 
refining and brightening of men’s thoughts and 
sentiments concerning the life after death and the 
powers of the lower world, with whom the mild 
and genial god was generally identified or asso¬ 
ciated. 

10. Orphic ‘thiasoi.’—But the highest importance 
of Dionysos is found rather in the esoteric than 
in the external or popular domain of Hellenic re¬ 
ligion. For, perhaps as early as the 7 th cent., the 
cult of Dionysos was raised to a higher power by 
the rise and diffusion of the Orphic brotnerhoods, 
or thiasoi, who worshipped this deity under vari¬ 
ous mystic names. The study of Orphism is of 
the greatest interest and complexity; and here it 
is possible to indicate only its general features 
and significance.^ The preachers of the Orphic 
doctrines are the first propagandists or mission- 
1 See Thrace. 


aries that we can discern in the pre-Christian Medi¬ 
terranean world. For they had a definite message, 
and, iraoring the gentile and civic barriers of the 
old political religion, they preached it, if not to all 
mai^ind, at least to all tne Hellenes. It was a 
message fraught wdth some new and momentous 
ideas, whose real import we have been able to 
gather in part from the now famous gold-tablets 
found in the graves of Crete and South Italy, and 
containing parts of a metric Orphic liturgy and 
creed that is a product at latest of the 5 th, if not 
of the 6th century n.c. Combining this evidence 
with some passages in Pindar’s Odes and Plato’s 
Dialogues, we can recover in outline the doctrine 
of early Orphism. It proclaimed a theory, un¬ 
familiar to native Greek mythology and reli^on, 
that the soul of man is divine and of divine origin ; 
that the body is its impure prison-house, where it 
is in danger of contracting stain ; that by elaborate 
purifications and abstinences the soul might retain 
its purity, and by sacramental and magic methods 
the pure soul might enjoy in this life and in the 
next full communion with God. Preoccupied with 
the problem of the life after death, the Orphic 
mystics evolved the concept of purgatory, a mode 
of posthumous punishment temporary and purifi¬ 
catory ; also, if we can trust certain indications in 
Pindar and Plato, the dogma of reincarnation or 
more specially of a triple cycle of lives both in this 
world and in the next. Students of religious philo¬ 
sophy have noted here the striking resemblance to 
Buddhistic thought; and have considered whether 
Indian speculation could have cast its influence so 
far westward at so early a time. 

It is of more immediate importance for the re¬ 
ligious history of the Greek people to determine 
—if we can—the measure of success that these 
missions achieved, how far they succeeded in cap¬ 
turing the masses or the 61 ite of the people. They 
certainly did not succeed in penetrating the inner 
circle of the Eleusinian mysteries : there is no evi¬ 
dence that they even tried, though it is likely 
that they did ; but we may surmise that their 
influence was at one time strong at Athens, as 
Aristophanes proclaims os a generally accepted 
tradition that Orpheus was the apostolic founder 
of all mysteries.* They were evidently powerful 
in Crete ; but the chief arena of their activity and 
the chief scene of their secular and political influ¬ 
ence was Western Hellas or Magna Graicia, where 
Pythagoras was their ^eatest convert, and the 
Pythagorean clubs their militant orders. The 
career of these forms a page of general Greek 
history. Their downfall relieved Hellas from 
the danger of the establishment of Orphism as 
a secular power, which threatened the Hellenic 
spirit with a bondage to sacerdotalism and to the 
Pharisaic formalism of the purist. Henceforth the 
Orphic religion was a private influence only, and 
we have no evidence to determine precisely how 
great it was at any particular epoch. Pindar was 
deeply touched by it; Aischylus and Sophocles, 
so far as we can see, remained unmoved, while 
Euripides may have been at times attracted aad 
at times repelled, but was in no sense its champion. 
Plato in a well-known passage^ protests strongly 
against the Orphic mystery-mongers as spiritual 
quacks destitute of any real morality, who dealt 
in magic and traded in promises and threats con¬ 
cerning the other world. Whether this moral 
estimate of Orphism was just or not, there is no 
doubt that Plato’s theory of the soul as expressed 
in the Phoedrus was indebted to the Orphic meta¬ 
physic. And the part played by these preachers 
1 Frogt, 1082. The mj’Stlc formula used in the Attic marriagfe- 
service, * I have fled from evil, I have found a better thine,’ may 
have been derived from Orphic sources (see Farnell, Highst 
Atpeetsqf Or. Rel. p. 82f.). 
a Rep. p. 804 f. 
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of purity and salvation in the later spiritual history 
of Greece was certainly of high importance. They 
mark the beginning of a new era of individualism 
in religion ; for their concern was with the personal 
soul and its destiny. 

XX. Eleusinian mysteries. — The Eleusinia, or 
Mysteries of Eleusis, were a more national and 
Pan-Hellenic institution than the Orphica, but of 
somewhat similar influence and purpose (see art. 
Mysteries). Originally they may have been 
merely the tribal mysteries of an agrarian society 
to which only the adult members of the Eleusinian 
community were admitted. But, when our earliest 
record reveals them, namely, the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, which cannot be later than the close 
of the 7th cent., they have already enlarged their 
borders and their scope. For they appear there as 
appealing to the whole Hellenic world, and their 
special promise to the initiated is the happiness of 
the soul after death. Having once transcended 
the tribal limits, they seem to have imposed no 
conditions on the aspirants for admission except 
the possession of Hellenic speech and purity from 
actual stain ; the initiation was open to women 
and occasionally to slaves. Nor does their influ¬ 
ence and the power of their appeal appear to have 
Avaned until the introduction of Christianity. 
Many scholars have laboured to solve the prob¬ 
lems concerning their ritual, their doctrine, and 
their inner significance. It has l>een thought that 
their chief attractiveness may have lain in their 
preservation of a higher sacramental conception 
of the sacrifice that had died out in the ordinary 
public ritual; that the initiate drank of a sacred 
cup in which were mystically infused the very life 
and substance of the kindly Earth-Mother with 
whom their own being was thus transcendentally 
united. But more careful criticism shows that, 
though a simple form of sacrament was part of the 
preliminary service, the real pivot of the mystery 
was not this but a solemn pageant, in which certain 
sacred things fraught with mystic power were 
shown to the eyes of the catechumens, who also 
were allowed to witness mimetic performances 
showing the action and passion of a aivine drama, 
the abduction of the daughter, the sorrow and long 
search of the mother, the holy marriage of recon¬ 
ciliation, and possibly the birth of a holy infant. 
To imagine the thrill and the force of these rites, 
one must imagine a mediaeval Passion-play per¬ 
formed with surpassing stateliness and solemnity. 
Those who saw these things in the Hall of the 
Mysteries at Eleusis may have carried away with 
them an abiding sense of a closer communion with 
the benign powers of the netherworld an<l a result¬ 
ing hope of a happier posthumous lot. We must 
regard them as the highest and most spiritual 
product of the pure Hellenic religion, investing it 
with an atmosphere of mystery and awe that was 
generally lacking in the public cult, and which 
was unperturbed at Eleusis by any violence of 
morbid ecstasy such as marked the Phry^jian 
and some of the Orphic rites. We may believe 
that they exercised a healthful influence on the 
moral and spiritual temperament of the Hellene; 
but it is not clear that they definitely proclaimed 
any higher moral theory, nor do they appear, like 
the Orphica, to have preached any dogma of meta¬ 
physic or theology. But, like the Orphica, they 
tended to widen the horizon of the religious spirit; 
for they appealed to a far larger public than the 
ordinary cults of the city ; and, while Pan-Hellenic 
in this sense, they belong to the domain of penonal 
religion ; for they satisfied the personal craving of 
the mdipdual for closer feUowsnip with the deity, 
and soothed the troublous apprehensions that were 
growing up in this second period concerning the 
mdividnal destiny of the soul. Yet, as regards 


Attica and Athens at least, and probably as regards 
Hellas, they are not to be ranked, as the Orphica 
may be, among the disruptive forces of individual¬ 
istic religion undermining the social fabric of 
public worship. For the Athenian State adminis¬ 
tered them by the help of Eleusinian officials in its 
corporate capacity; and one of the catechumens— 
the Tcuf A 4 > ^oTlaj—was initiated, according to the 
most probable view, on behalf of the whole youth 
of the city. 

In the Great Mysteries the agrarian significance, 
though discoverable and associated with simple 
agrarian magic, was overshadowed by higher and 
more spiritual religion. And elsewhere in the 
State-festivals we note the same phenomenon of 
progress in the second period. Old-world utili¬ 
tarian rites of agriculture and fertility were 
often taken over bv the expanding Polig and re¬ 
ceived an artistic elaboration that disguised their 
original significance for the primitive peasant and 
raised them to a higher plane of social religion. 
This interesting process can be best studied in 
following the detailed records of the Laconian 
Kameia and Hynkinthia, the Delphic Pythia, the 
Attic Panathenaia : we can feelingly appreciate 
in these the potent influence of the lyric poetry, 
the music, and the art of early Greece, shaping 
and elevating men’s imagination of divinity. 

By the close of this second period— 600 b.c.— the 
Hellenic national consciousness has realized itself 
in respect of intellectual culture, ethics, and re¬ 
ligion. Zeus Hellanios, the tribal god, is becoming 
Panhellanios. The age of the tyrants contributed 
much to the growth of Pan-Hellenism; Peisistratos 
probably somethingto the idea of a national religion, 
in that he seems to have worked zealously for 
the organization and expansion of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. The cult of Dionysos has penetrated 
the leading communities and most of the by-ways 
of Greece ; and nearly everywhere he has been 
partially tamed, and the Majnads have been either 
suppressed or disciplined to the more sober pur¬ 
poses of civic worship. But the two most striking 
phenomena in the spiritual history of the 6th 
cent, wore, first, the rise and expansion of Ionic 
philosophy and physical speculation; and, secondly, 
the development of a new form of literature that 
came to be known as the Attic Drama. Both of 
these must be reckoned with among the forces 
affecting the life of the popular religion. 

X2. 6 th century philosophy.—The relation of 
Greek philosophy to Greek religion is a great 
and complex subject, the theme of many modem 
treatises; and in this slight sketch of the whole 
history of the polytheism there is no room for 
more than a few very general observations. So 
far as the new speculation, which gave birth to 
the free secular science of Europe, was preoccupied 
with questions of the physical origins of things 
and with elemental theories of cosmogony, it would 
not necessarily clash with any orthodox prejudice 
of the average Hellene. For he had no sacred 
hooks which dictated to him any views concerning 
the origin of the world or tne constitution of 
Nature, and which he would have considered it 
immoral to disbelieve. In fact, when Herakleitos 
boldly declared that * neither God nor man made 
the kosmos,’ there was no authoritative Greek 
myth or theologic dogma to gainsay him. But 
the great philosophers of the 6th cent.—Pytha¬ 
goras, Empedokles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos 
—were also directly concerned with the philosophy 
of religion, with speculations on the nature and 
the true definition of godhead; and some of the 
surviving fragments of their works express ideas 
and sentiments in sharp antagonism to the con¬ 
cepts and ritual of the contemporary polytheism. 
The main trend of their speculations ran connter 
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to the anthropomorphic theory of divinity ; and 
they tend to define God not as a person, Vmt rather 
as the higfiest spiritual, or metaphysical, or even 
physical power or function of the universe ; and 
there is a common tendency in this 6th cent, 
thought away from the theistic to the pantheistic 
view. Pythagoras is said to have explained the 
conception of God in terms of mathematics, and to 
have Deen willing to accept the personages of the 
popular polytheism on condition of finding their 
true matnenjatical equation.^ But this philosopher 
stands apart from the other leaders of this first 
period of Hellenic free thought. The mathe¬ 
matical mind is often a prey to mysticism. And 
Pythagoras was the most powerful champion and 
apostle of Orphism, the founder of those secret 
societies whicli threatened the secular and the 
intellectual freedom of Hellas. Eqiially on its 
mystic and on its rationalistic side the Pythagorean 
teaching was in tendency inimical to the public 
religion of Greece, though the members of this sect 
appear always to have compromised with it. But 
it 18 in the fragments of Xenophanes that we find 
the most severe protests against the current re- 
limouB conceptions of Hellas : his verses quoted by 
Clement* polemize strongly against the folly of 
anthropomorphism, which is the master-passion of 
Greek polytheism ; and, if one or two of his quoted 
utterances seem to proclaim monotheism, it is clear 
that for his higher thought godhead was not a 
person but a cosmic principle or a noetic idea. On 
the whole, the same account may be given of the 
religious theory of Herakleitos so far as this is 
revealed at all in the fragments. It has, indeed, 
been recently maintained that he tolerated and 
found a place in his system for the contemporary 
polytheism ; • but it is probably a truer view that 
he regarded it with half-disguised contempt and 
used its terms and figures only on occasion as 
literary expressions; while three of his fragments 
are scornful exclamations against the excesses of 
the Bacchic ritual, the methods of purification 
from blood, and the folly of idolatry.* 

In this early speculation of the 0th cent., how¬ 
ever. the parting of the ways has not yet been 
reached for physical science and religion ; the cos¬ 
mic theory is expressed in spiritual and animistic 
rather than in materialistic terms: for Enipe- 
dokles, Love and Strife are creative principles; in 
the view of Thales the magnet has a soul, and all 
things are full of divine potencies. The great 
movement of Ionic thought was indeed adaptable 
to a high pantheistic or animistic creed, but not 
to the personal [lolytheism of the Hellenes, though 
most of the philosophers do not appear to have 
been vehement protestants. And at first their 
protests could have influenced only the minds of 
a few ; nor before the 5th cent, was the popular 
State-religion obliged to take notice of it. 

13, Rise of Tragedy.—The other phenomenon 
referred to above as marking the close of this 
period was the rise of Tragedy. The question of 
its influence on the whole popular religion belongs 
to the history of the 5th century. What concerns 
us chiefly at this point is its close association with 
Dionysos-cult. The traditional view, that it actu¬ 
ally originated in some mimetic form of Baccltic 
ritual, is in the opinion of the present writer still 
the most reasonable, although this is now denied 
by some scholars.* But, even if its connexion with 
Dionysos-worship is a secondary or accidental fact, 

1 Plut. Mor. 881 E; Porphyr. Yit, Pyth. 19, *0. 

* Strom. V. p. 714, 

s 8 m Qilbtrt, ‘ Speculation und Yolksglsub* In der ioniiohsn 
PhlloMphle,' in AHW, 1910, p. S06. 

*Frag. oxxvii., cxxvi., cxxx. (Bywater). 

* See Ridge way'• Origin q/ Trasftdy, Cambridge, 1910: and 
tee present-writer's oriUoUtn of bis tbsory in iiomuUhona, 


it is still a fact of importance for the history of 
Greek polytheism. The records concerning Thespis 
of the Attic village Ikaria, a place dominated oy 
ancient Dionysiac legend ; the statement of Hero¬ 
dotus concerning Klelsthenes, the tyrant of Sikyon, 
who gave to Dionysos the tragic choruses that 
hitherto had been devoted to the hero-cult of 
Adra.sto8^—are sufficient proofs that this greatest 
of all the literary achievements of post-Homeric 
Hellas was dedicated to the god already in the 6th 
cent. ; and throughout the glorious career of the 
Attic stage Dionysos remained its patron-god. 
His worship, then, must have received a strong 
stimulus from this new form of literature, which 
rapidly achieved popularity, and appealed directly 
to a larger public than any other. His character 
thus undergoes a singular transformation: the 
wild god of barbaric origin comes to take rank by 
the side of Apollo and the Graces as a divinity of 
culture and education, the inspirer of one of the 
greatest of Hellenic arts. Here, again, as in the 
cults of Apollo, Athene, and the Muses, we mark 
the characteristically Hellenic fusion of art and 
religion ; and the history of the dithyramb, the 
Dionysiac hymn, which may have been the parent 
of the drama, and which was wedded to a peculiar 
mode of music and rhythm, is an important chapter 
in the history of European music. 

III. Third Period: 500 -SS 8 b.c.—T he third 
period of Greek religion may conveniently include 
the 6th cent, and that part of the 4th which 
ends with the downfall of the system of civic 
autonomy at the battle of Chceronea. Eor the 
history of Greek religion, as of Greek culture, it is 
of the highest interest, being the richest in respect 
of religious monuments and literature, and the 
most forceful and momentous in regard to the 
influences at work. In the sphere of external 
history, it witnessed such world-crises as the 
struggle of Hellenism against barbarism, the rise 
and fall of the Imperial city-State, and the emerg¬ 
ence of Macedon as a world-power; in the sphere 
of culture, it witnes-sed the culmination or the 
greatest plastic art of the world, the bloom and 
maturity of the Attic drama and Pindar’s lyric, 
the diff usion of education and the spirit of inquiry 
through the activity of the Sophists, and the higher 
development of philosophy and science. To show 
how the religious practice and theory of the higher 
and lower members of Hellenic society were 
affected by the great events and achievements of 
this greatest period of human history is a neces¬ 
sary, but a dinicult, task. 

I. 5th century religion contrasted with the 
Homeric.—If we take Athens as the typical 
religious community of the 5th cent., and compare 
the structure and forms of her State-polytheism 
with that of the old Homeric world, we find the 
personalities of the pre-historic pantheon still 
worshipped and cherished ; no cult of that epic 
world had as yet fallen into desuetude ; nor had the 
most civilized city of Hellas discarded the imme¬ 
morial rites of the simple peasant religion, the 
worship of rivers and streams, and some of the 
most naive practices of Animism. And it is clear 
that this conservatism was no hieratic convention, 
but a living faith, expressing a religious intuition 
of the people, who were as yet untouched by the 
cooling influences of science and philosophic scep¬ 
ticism. In fact, for the greater part of the 5th 
cent, the life of the polytheism was probably 
stronger than it had ever been in the past. It was 
strengthened by the admission of a few new figures 
and by the developnoient of some of the old.* 

»V, 87. 

* Pan cams In from Arcadia at th* beg;inning of this century 
(s«s CGS ▼. 481), Askltpios with his circle (rom Epidauros at 
tee dose. 
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It is rather in renpect of ita spirit, tone, and 
outlook that the religion of the 6tn cent, presents 
some striking contrasts to the Homeric. Its anthro¬ 
pomorphism is even more pronounced, thanks to its 
great art-power ; but it reveals a deeper conviction 
concerning the part played by moral agencies and 
powers in the affairs of men. The writings of 
Herodotus expound a religious view of history, 
of which only faint indications were foxind in the 
earlier epic literature. The historian of the 6th 
cent, regards the momentous contest of Greece with 
Persia as a conflict of moral forces, the issue being 
worked out by unseen powers such as Nemesi.s, 
Violence, and Justice, with Zeus as the righteous 
Jud^e ; and, in weaving into his narrative the 
stones of Aiakid heroes and the Eleusinian deities 
speeding to the help of the Hellenes at Salamis, he 
doubtless represents the faith of the average Greek. 
A similar view was also impressed on the religious 
imagination of the people by oracular utterances, 
such as that which was imputed to the prophet 
Bakis —dia ALkt) aKpartpitp K6pop,“T^pios vl6u^ 
—and is expressed pictorially on the famous vase 
at Naples representing Hellas and Asia pleading 
their cause oefore the High God with ’Airdrij, 

‘ Deceit,' as a tempting demon standing by Asia.* 
In this scene we trace also the influence of the 
famous tragedy of iEschylns, the Pp.rxm, which in 
more than one passage of deep religious conviction 
pronounces moral judgment on the great event.* 
The same view is expressed and the same tone 
heard in the striking poem of IMndar’s eighth 
Pythian ode, where he exults over the triumph of 
‘Hesychia,’ the armed Peace of Hellas, who has 
cast Insolence into the sea, even as Zeus quelled 
the monster Typhoens. 

2. Pan-Helienism.—The Hellenic confederate 
efiort against Persia was the nearest approach 
ever made by the Hellenic race to Pan-Hellenic 
action ; and m a striking chapter of Herodotus, 
eulogizing the loyalty o? the Athenians to the 
cause of Greece, enujhasis is laid on the name of 
Zeus Hellenios,* This is the highest political 
title of the High God ; and its history is interest¬ 
ing. Originally the narrow tribal name of the god 
of the Hellenes, a small Thessalian group under 
the leadership of the Aiakidai, it was transported 
to Aigina by a migration of the same tribe, whose 
ancestor Aiakos was the high priest of Zeus 
Hellanios; already in the 6th cent., when the 
denotation of Hellas was enlarged, the title may 
have taken on a wider meaning. But it was the 
danger of the Persian wars and the part played in 
them—we may believe—by the men and tne old 
heroes of Aigina that brought the cult into promi¬ 
nence, investing the cult-name with a wider 
signiflcance and a more potent appeal. Here, 
then, was Hellenic religion giving voice to an ideal 
that might bo realized i>y the poet, the artist, and 
the thinker, but never by any statesman or State. 

Another cult belonging to the same range as this 
was that of Zeus Eleuthorios, the god of Hellenic 
freedom. ‘ Having driven out the l^ersian, they 
raised an altar to Zeus the god of the free, a fair 
monument of freedom for Hollas.’* These lines 
of Simonides commemorate the dedication of the 
Greeks after the victo^ at Plataea, when they had 
purified the land and its shrine from the polluting 
presence of the barbarian by means of sacred tire 
Drought from Delphi. The significance of this has 
been pointed out elsewhere by the present writer ;• 
the fight for liberty was prompted by more than a 
mere secular passion, by an idea inherent in the 

1 Herod, vili. 77. . „ , 

> H. Hevdemann, Die VatenmmmiungpndM Mtueo Jfazionale 
tu Neapel, Berlin, 1872, no. 3253. 

> Sm tpecUUy line* 806-808, 822-824. 

* lx. 7. * Bertfk, frag. 140. 
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civic religion. The title 'EXev&^pios is known before 
the Persian wars only in the Zeus-worship of 
Laconia ; henceforth it was widely diflused, com¬ 
memorating not only the deliverance of Greece 
from the barbarian, but, in Sicily for instance, 
emancipation from the domestic tyrant. 

In contrast with the deterioration of the old 
Roman religion caused by the Haiinihalic wars, 
the successful struggle of Greece against barbarism 
in the East and the West undoubtedly quickened 
for a time the fervour and devotion inspired by 
the national cults. The sufl'erings of Hellas were 
easily repaired ; the gods in whom they liad trusted 
had not failed them, and much of the spoils won 
from the barbarian wa.s gratefully dedicated to the 
embellishment of the shrines, Tlie vacillating and 
time-serving policy of Delphi at the hour of the 
greatest i)erii was condoned or unnoted by the 
victors, and Apollo received an ample share of the 
fruits of victory. The champions of Hellenism in 
the West, Gelo and Iliero, commemorated their 
victories over the Carthaginian and Etruscan 
powers at Ilimera and Kyme by thank-oflerings 
sent to Ajtollo at l>elphi and 2 eus at Olympia. 
The bronze helmet found at Olympia and now in 
the British Museum, inscribed with the simple 
dedication, ‘ Hieron the son of Deinomenes and 
the Syracusans send Tuscan spoils to Zeus from 
Kyine,’ is an epoch-marking monument of Pan- 
Hellenic hi.story and religion. The gratitude of 
Hellas was paid in the first instance to the high 
god Zeus: to him was consecrated the ‘feast of 
freedom ’ at Plat/ea, which was still commemorated 
with pathetic fervour even in the last days of 
Hellenic decay ;' to him, under the national title 
of Olympios, was dedicated the mighty temple at 
Akragas from the spoils won by Gelo at Himera. 
But the outflow or national thankfulness was 
directed to other divinities as well—notably and 
naturally to the war-goddess of the Athenians ; and 
the spoils of Persia at Athens and Platrea were 
partly devoted to the erection of two striking 
statues of Athene. Nor were the lesser powers of 
the elements forgotten—the winds that assisted the 
Greek fleet at Artemision and the nymphs of the 
soil on which the battle of Plateea was fought; 
the grateful Athenians in.stituted a cult of Boreas, 
their kinsman, in their restored city, and assisted 
in the wor.ship of the Nymphs at Kithairon. 

The Arcadian goatherd-god, the rustic Pan, was 
admitted into Athens shortly before the battle of 
Marathon, and the story to which the Athenians 
gave currency of the help he rendered them at 
the great battle contributed something, no doubt, 
to the subsequent diffusion of his cult. A further 
religiou-s con.sequence of these great events was the 
stimulus given to hero-worship ; (ielo, the victor 
at Ilimera, and some of the Hellene.s who fell at 
Thermopylae, Marathon, and Plattea, received heroic 
honours. This ‘heroizing' of the recently defunct 
had its moral value as a strong stimulus to patriot¬ 
ism, when they had died in the service of their 
country ; and, thou^rh it was degraded in the 6th 
cent, to the exaltation of the useless athlete, yet 
it must he reckoned among the life-forces of later 
polytheism and as a momentous factor of higher 
religious history. 

Finally, we may with probability ascribe to the 
triumph of Hellas and to the expanding glory and 
greatness of Athens a marked increase in the Hel¬ 
lenic popularity of the Eieu.sinian mysteries. For 
this tne Athenians might thank Herodotus, and 
his thrilling narrative of the vision of a heavenly 
host seen moving from Elensis towards Salamis for 
the salvation of Hellas; they might also tliank 
their own far-sighted policy of encouraging the 
whole Hellenic world to take part in the worship 

» Pluk VU. AriH. SO ; Pau*. lx. t. ». 
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at Eleaaia, aapiring thxu to make the Hall of the 
Mysteries, a recent architectural work of the Peri- 
clean administration, the centre of a Pan-Hellenic 
faith. ^ And their attempt in great measure suc¬ 
ceeded. 

i Influence of religious art.—The study of the 
pol^heism of this century is essentiallv also a 
study of the great reli^ous art which culminated 
under Pheidias, but which continued forceful and 
prolific till the age of Alexander. The general 
effect of the iconic art upon Greek religion has 
been briefly indicated above; and long before this 
century the religious bias of the race was com¬ 
mitted to idolatry; * the people craved an image 
that they could love and cnensh, though here and 
there they might retain the uncouth fetish, the 
block of wood or rudely-hewn stone, because of 
the immemorial magic which it had acquired 
through ages of shy, half-savage veneration. The 
achievement of Pheidias and his contemporaries 
was only the culmination of a process of ideal 
anthropomorphism that began with Homer and 
was helped forward by the lyric poetry and music 
of the post-Homeric age, and by the art of the 
6 th century. Strictly estimated and studied in all 
its fullness, in the marvellous products of vase- 
painting, glyptic, and sculpture which even the 
shattered fabric of antiquity presents to us, the 
art of the 6th and early 4th centuries must be 
called the most perfect religious art of the world. 
A more spiritual or more mystic religion could not 
have produced or could not have borne with such 
an art. But it was the beat and most satisfying 
expression of the best that the religious spirit of 
Hellenism admitted ; for this polytheism had been 
built up by the teachers of the people—poets and 
artists obeying the race-instinct—not on vague con¬ 
ceptions of infinite godhead ineffable for art and 
inexpressible in clear speech, but on vivid percep¬ 
tions of concrete divine personages, distinct in 
form, attributes, and character, robust and very 
real. The Greek artist, with his miraculous cun¬ 
ning of hand, could deal with these types as he 
could not have dealt with * the Word' or with 
‘the Buddha.’ Nor was he merely the exponent 
of the highest popular imagination, but, uncon¬ 
sciously perhaps and in obedience to a true art- 
tradition, at times a reformer and in any case a 
creator. For us his works have this value among 
others that, even more than the poetic literature, 
they reveal to us how the people at their best 
imagined their deities. But they also helped the 

{ ►eople to imagine them better and more nobly, 
^erliaps the earliest art of Hellas that takes rank 
among the works of high religious inspiration is 
seen in the Attic vase-paintings produced near to 
500 B.C. that portray the thiasos of Dionysos. The 
strong spirit of that religion which lifted the votary 
above the conventional, moral, human life, the wild 
joy of self-abandonment, the ecstasy of communion 
with God—all are here more startlingly expressed 
than even in the lyrics of the Bacchat of Euripides 
or in the single perfect Bacchic ode of Sophocles’ 
Antiqone. It was not till the time of Skopas in 
the 4th cent, that Greek sculpture could so deal 
with this orgiastic theme. The glyptic work of the 
5th cent, dealing with divine forms is mainly tran¬ 
quil, majestic, ethical, intellectual; the pnysical 
perfection of the divinities sculptured on the Par¬ 
thenon impresses us not so much with the sense of 
physical beauty and strength as with the sense of 
a higher and nobler vital power, so instinct is the 
beauty with that quality which the Greeks called 
—a quality partly ethical, partly spiritual, 
but palpable in material forms which hint at a 
tranquil reserve of strength. The expressive power 
of such an art can show benignity and mildness 
1 Sm CGS iiJ. 156 f. s Sm Abore. p. 403. i 


of mood without sentimentality, beauty without 
voluptuousness, intellectual thought without mor¬ 
bidness, maiesty without self-display. 

The gentle and tranquillizing spirit of the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries speaks in the famous Eleusinian 
relief showing the Mother and the Maid giving 
his mission to Triptolemos. The Pheidian Athene 
Parthenos was a more deeply conceived ideal than 
the Athene of the poets, for it showed her as the 
Madonna of the Athenian people, with a softer 
touch of maternal gentleness m the face. The 
Zeus OlympioB of Pheidias transcended the portrait 
of the High God as given by Homer or even by 
iEschylus; for the chryselephantine statue im¬ 
pressed the later Greeks as the ideal of the benign 
and friendly deity, the divine natron of a Hellas 
united and at peace with itself—an image that 
appeared ‘ to add something to the traditional re¬ 
ligion,’* embodying, os Dio Chrysostom says, a 
conception of the god so convincing and complete 
that, ‘ having once seen it, one could not imagine 
him otherwise.** Nor had any of the poets pre¬ 
sented Hera in forms so winning and gracious as 
those in which the best art of this age embodied 
her, as the Argive goddess ‘of good works,’ ‘in 
whose face and person brightness appeared by the 
side of majesty.’* The poetic presentation of 
Apollo is blurred and incomplete compared with 
such plastic types as the Apollo of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Pheidian statue in the Museo delle 
Terrne. The older poetic ideal of Aphrodite was 
shallow and trite compared with the Aphrodite of 
the Pheidian type, such as we see presented by 
the LalKirde head in the Louvre ; here is something 
of the majesty of the great cosmic goddess imagined 
by Aischylus in his Danaides, but combined with 
an emotion of human love in the countenance, and 
a winning appeal that the verses of the great poet 
do not clearly convey. And we may surmise that 
the OipapLa Aphrodite of Pheidias had some influ¬ 
ence on the theory of Plato and his distinction 
Iwitween the heavenly and the sensual love. The 
full imagination of the personality of Kore would 
combine the radiance and the grace of the young 
cornfield with the awe and mystery of the lower 
world : the former is masterfully presented by a 
coin of Lampsakos, which shows her rising from 
among the cornstalks wi th uplifted, yearning face; * 
and the unknown artist of the great Syracusan 
medallion struck towards the close of the 5th cent, 
combines this aspect of her, in a type of surpassing 
loveliness, with a touch of melancholy that hints 
at the character of the goddess of Death.* 

And yet this triumphant anthropomorphic art 
must have failed, and, judged by the fragments 
that survive, did fail, when it tried to reveal in 
clear outline and full light the half-shrouded forms 
of the nether world, the chthonian goddesses and 
the Eumenides whose nature appealed to the sense of 
religious awe, to what the Greeks called t 6 <^piKu>Ses, 
and did not brook to be wholly revealed. We may 
doubt, therefore, if even the Holy Ones, the Semnai, 
of Kalamis and Skopas were types so expressive of 
the real moral-religious imagination which fash¬ 
ioned these figures of cult as were certain awe¬ 
struck verses of Sophocles in the (Edipus Colonctu. 
Nevertheless, this ideal Greek art, by expressing in 
palpable forms of benign beauty the half-palpable 
personages of the lower world, did one service to 
religion and the religious imagination : it banished 
the uncouth and the terrible, and helped to purge 
and tranquillize the Greek mind by investing the 
chthonian powers with benevolence and grace. 
We discern here the influence of the Bacchic and 

1 QuintiL /n*t. Orat. xlL 10. 9. 

* Or. 68, p. 401. See COS i. 2.11. 

* Jb. HI. coin pi. no. 2; Gardner’s I'upf^ vf Greek Coins, 
Ckmbrldw, 1883, pi. 10, 2i>. 
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Demeter mysteries working upon the artist, and 
through the artist upon the popular faith. That 
the average Greek of the classic period was saved 
from the vampire terrors that J. C. Lawson has 
discovered in Modem Greece ‘ was due equally to 
the religion and to the art that he saw around him. 

Apart from this special fact, a phenomenon so 
momentous in the spiritual world as the flowering 
of this religious art in the 6th cent, claims promi¬ 
nent notice even in the slightest sketch of the 
whole history of Greek religion ; for it must have 
worked an efl'ect, which no student of insight would 
be tempted to belittle, upon the religious mood and 
thought of the people. Greek records sufficiently 
attest its religious working; even the alien Koman, 
./Emilius Paulus, when he approached the Pheidian 
masterpiece of Zeus Olympics, felt the thrill of the 
‘real presence.’* When Aristophanes fervently 
calls on Athene as* the Maiden who holdeth our 
city in her hand and alone hath visible power and 
might, and is called the Warder of the Gate,’* he 
is thinking of the bronze statue carved by Pheidias 
and set to guard the entrance to the Akropolis. 

It is impossible, then, that this beautiful idol¬ 
atry, against which the philosophers might occa¬ 
sionally protest,* could have weakened the popular 
faith in the native deities. Introduced suddenly 
into Rome, it helped to destroy the old Roman 
animistic religion. But the religious instinct and 
history of Greece were wholly different from those 
of Rome. Greek polytheism would probably have 
perished or been absorbed by alien systems of cult 
far sooner than it was, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it, rooting it deeply in the aesthetic- 
religious emotions and perceptions of the people. 

4. Influence of literature; Pindar, iEschylus, 
Sophocles.—More familiar, and apparently more 
answerable, is the question concerning the influ¬ 
ence of the poetic masterpieces of this period, the 
works of Pindar and the Attic drama, on the 
general history of Greek religion. The subject 
18 obviously too comjilex for the scope of this 
article, ana has been handled by many scholars 
in large treatises. There is room here only for 
the most general statement of facts, tendencies, 
and effects. As exponents of the highest con¬ 
temporary religious tuought, the names of Pindar, 
itlschylus, Sopiiocles, and Euripides are those of 
prime authority. It is easy and interesting to 
collect religious citations from their works, and 
to compare these one with another, and with the 
current polytheism. It is far more difficult to 
decide, generally and in regard to any special 
point, how far any one of them could have influ¬ 
enced or modified the popular religion. Nor are 
all these four on the same footing in respect of 
opportunity. For Pindar writes for dynasts and 
aristocrats, and, being a hireling, might be thought 
fettered in the free expression of his sentiments; 
and in any case his public was more limited than 
that which the three dramatists addressed. Their 
message, therefore, was likely to reach further 
and to penetrate the Greek mind more deeply than 
anything that Pindar had to say ; and that this 
was actually the case can be proved. Neverthe¬ 
less, Pindar must be reckoned with as an original 
thinker who spoke words of power ; in spite of 
his profession, his mind remained imperial and 
free; and in his attitude to the public religion 
he is to be grouped with ^Eschylus and Sophocles ; 
and all three stand together and apart from Euri¬ 
pides. All three show the virility, the mental tran¬ 
quillity combined with imagination and audacity, 

1 Modem Qrtek FoUdor* and AntienX Greek Religion, Oam- 
bridre, 1010. 

* Urj, xlT. *8. ■ TKetmoph. 1186 ff. 

* XanophAnes* protest in the 6th cent. I« the most notioeeble 
(Clem. Stnm. r. pp. 714, 716 P); the Stoic theory of Zeno oon- 
damned the ereciaou of temples M well e» idols {ih, p. 691 P). 


that marked the typical character of the greatest 
age of Hellas. And all three genially and without 
querulous protest, though with some freedom of 
criticism, accept the existing religious order, de¬ 
siring to ennoble it, not to destroy it. Pindar 
himself was the establisher of certain new cults, 
and the first great literary preacher in Greece of 
Orphic eschatology, and, we may say, the first 
^eat poet in Europe who raised the theme of 
Paradise to the level of the highest poetry. Such 
a marvel of song on the mysteries of life and 
death as tlie second Olympian ode was a new 
voice in Hellas ; how far it echoed, and with 
what influence on the faith of the ])eople, is im¬ 
possible to measure with accuracy. For the pro¬ 
gress of this new eschatology, which is a weighty 
subject for the history of later Hellenism, we have 
some important negative evidence in the fact that 
neither /Eschylus nor Sophocles shows any know¬ 
ledge of Orpnism or interest in it, or any pre¬ 
occupying concern with the state of the soul after 
death ; nor in their occasional utterances concern¬ 
ing posthumous judgment do they go beyond the 
popular traditional view; though the thoughtful 
refinement of Sophocles suggested to him tliat 
there might he forgiveness of sins and reconcilia¬ 
tion after death.^ Nor do we find anywhere in 
the works of the two dramatists any hint of that 
pregnant Orphic doctrine to which Pindar gives 
voice, that humanity is of Divine origin —iv iy 5 pu>y 
ir OeQy y^pos ,—a doctrine which passed into the 
higher thought of later Greece. 

Leaving aside this special question, we find a 
certain general resemblance in the religious view 
of these earlier poets of the 6th century. All 
three preach the supremacy of Zeus, his omni¬ 
potence and perfect justice, while Sophocles lays 
stress on his mercy. The effect of this poetic 
message was probably great, and certainly timely ; 
for the growing power and frequency of nero-cult, 
which Pindar himself and the dramatists indirectly 
encouraged, was a danger to the higher religion; 
and the nackward and less cultured Hellenes were 
doubtless liable to the propensity of the savage 
mind to prefer the worship of the local daimon 
to that ot the high god. Against such degeneracy 
the works of the greatest 5 th cent, poets, like the 
masterpiece of the greatest 6tli cent, sculptor, 
served at least as an enduring protest in Hellas. 
It would he of interest to consider how for the 
sculptor, in regard to the general conception of 
his mighty theme and in the choice of mythic 
by work whereby he made it articulate, drew certain 
suggestions from the poetry of Allscliylus. 

These poets also deal with the question of Fate 
and Destiny. The personal Motpa was an old, 
though insignificant, ngure of the popular religion 
and mythology ; Homer is aware of her and has 
to reckon witn her. She might become more for¬ 
midable under the philosophic conception of rd 
elfia.pp.iroy, which appeared in the philosophy of 
Herakleitos; and we know that later philosophy 
and cultivated thought were much perplexed over 
the problem of the reconciliation of Fate with the 
idea of a free divine Providence. These poets, 
taking their cue from Homer, ‘ follow a short cut,’ 
interpreting Moira as the voice or agent or * emana¬ 
tion of the power’ of Zeus.* The pupil of Pheidias, 
Theokosmos of Megara, was working out the same 
idea when he carved the Fates with the Hours as 
subordinate adjuncts to the great form of Zeus.* 

1 Anlig. 621. 

> Tha Prometheiu Vinctue of lEschylui expresses indeed • 
view of Zeus that conflicts with the hl|(her reli|rious thought 
of the poet. But /EHchylus has here taken up a crude story 
that he cannot wholly moralize. On the other hand, his 
handling-of the idea of the curse in the house of Pelops is not 
worked out on the lines of mechanical fatalism. Cf., further, 
art. Fats (Oreek and Roman). 
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We may say, then, that both the poetry and the 
art of this periwl worked for the deliverance of the 
polytheism from the burden of fatalism, which 
tends to lower the value of all theistic religion. 

Again, each of these poets, while accepting and 
in certain points nurifying the traditional poly¬ 
theism, was capable of religious thought that 
worked on other lines than anthropomorphism. 
The high god Zeus is generally for them a definite 
personal being ; hut once at least ACschylus tran¬ 
scends this apj)rchen8ion of him, and defines Zeus 
pantheisticalJy as a supreme, cosmic force ; a frag¬ 
ment of his hdiades y)eaks of him thus: ‘Zeus 
is air, earth, heaven ; Zeus is the whole of things, 
and whatsoever is higher still than these.* More¬ 
over, the other divine forces that shape our lives 
are presented hy him and his fellow-poets not 
always as 6eoL but as moral powers that are only 
half-personal, not as concrete individual deities 
but as emanations of these. We may call them 
‘ j)er8onificati(jns of moral ideas,’ and some are no 
more t han what this idirase implies, such as those, 
for instance, with whicli Euri[)i(ies capriciously 
plays, lint some may rather he de.scribed as the 
soul-powers of the High (iod, like in some ways to 
the Persian Fravas/ii; such are Pindar’s XcbreipoL 
Ai6f ^fvlov the AlKTf of /l^’.schylus, ‘Justice 

the maiden daughter of God,'^ who ‘shines in 
the poor man’s smoke-diinined cabin,’* and, in the 
verse of Soiihocles,^ Mercy who * shares the throne 
of God to deal with all the deeds of men.' While 
Pindar’s genius inclines to the brighter of these 
emanations, /l^'schylus broods rather over the 
gloomy forces of the shadowy world, which he 
might at times be constrained to present in pal- 

f )able concrete form for stage purjxises, and yet 
ds own deeper thought c(nild grasp as half-outlined 
spiritual powers, not the less real because impal- 
{)able. The ordinary Hellene in his religious 
perceptif)ns laid too much stress on personal in- 
aividuality, as if this were the only criterion of 
ideal reality: from his ]»oint of view, if Eros was 
to be a real force of the spiritual world, then Eros 
must be imagined as a beautiful youth. But 
Kypris or Aphrodite in a striking Sophoclean 
fragment is no longer presented as a personal 
gofhlesa but as a dill'used pantheistic force.* And 
the Attic drama may have enlarged the mental 
outlook of the succeeding generation.s in this 
matter; for the author of the speech against 
Aristogeiton in tlie 4 th cent, must have been 
sure that his audience would under.starid liiiu 
wlien he said; ‘All mankind have altars dedi¬ 
cated to Justice, Law-abidiiiguess, Pity, the fair¬ 
est and holiest (being those) in the very soul and 
the nature of each individual.’* This is just how 
Euripides might speak. 

The great 5 th cent, poets were all moralists, 
each in his own way. The hi.story of Greek ethics 
concerns us only at the several points where it 
touches religion ; and to this history, both gener¬ 
ally and on its religious side, the works of Pindar 
and the three dramatists make important con¬ 
tributions. Of special interest is their attitude to 
Greek mythology, wdiich, in spite of its general 
brightness and l)eauty, seriously needed in parts 
the puritanical reformer, if it w^as to be harmonized 
with the higher religious thought. But none of 
these poets, not even the grave Aeschylus, was 
willing to undertake such a r 5 le. Pindar of all 
the three comes nearest to preaching, for his metier 
allowed him more personal freet^loin of comment. 
We find him anticijiating Plato in his protests 
against some grotesque and repulsive stones such 
as the cannibalism of the gods in the myth of 

1 01. vill. 28. a Sept. e. Theb. 662. 

• Agam. 77H. * (lid. Col. 1268, 
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Pelops, or blasphemous stories such as the theo- 
machies and the combats of heroes against divini¬ 
ties : ‘ Let all war and strife stand fur apart from 
the immortals ’ Ms a good sententious maxim for 
the expurgation of Greek mythology and tor the 
enrichment of Greek ethico-religious thought. But 
neither Pindar nor the two older dramatists pro¬ 
test against the more licentious mytlis, and tney 
accept at need various legends about the amours of 
the gods. In fact, the axiom that sexual purity 
was an essential attribute of all divinity was not 
yet accepted by the liigiier thought of Greece. 

Pindar’s freedom and sense of irresponsibility 
in regard to myths has a certain value, in that it 
show's that the futilitie.s and improprieties of myth¬ 
ology—the ‘ unhappy stories of bards ’—were not 
necessarily a burden on the stronger religious 
minds of Hellas, and that they could be gently 
excised from the polytheism without endangering 
the popular worship and faith, which in the main 
were independent of them. 

As for the two dramatists, Pindar’s contem¬ 
poraries, mythology was their public business ; 
and they accepted it genially because they were 
not in tlie first place moral teachers but drama¬ 
tists ; it did not, therefore, occur to them to 
protest or violently to reform. But they might 
select, di.scard, and re-shape; they could take the 
great legends of the past—legenefs of Thebes, the 
story of the Niobids, of Prometheus, the death of 
Ajax—all of them irreconcilable in parts with 
higher morality and religion, and invest tliem 
with as much morality as the tradition admitted. 
This they did wdtli force and subtlety. And 
generall}' the moral spirit and imagination of 
iEschylus and Sophocles must be counted among 
the spiritual facts of thi.s period wdth which the 
history of (ireok ethics and religion must deal. 
Doubtless the older and robuster poet wa.s the 
stronger moral and religious force; his protest s 
against the superstitious doctrine of Nemesis, his 
irofound utterances concerning moral responsi- 
>ility and the moral continuity that links our 
lives and actions, his discovery that suH'ering 
bring.8 wisdom—these are landmarks in the ethical 
story of Greece; wdiilo witii Sophocles the con¬ 
viction is no less deep of the eternity and divinity 
of the moral law'. They were the last spokesmen 
of a civic-imperial system with a civic religion and 
iriorality that had not yet pa.ssed its zenith. Cf., 
further, artt. A5.SCHYLUS, SoPHOCLES. 

5. Euripides.—The part played by Euripides in 
this sfiiritual history of Hellas was wholly difl'erent. 
Younger contemporary of Sophocles as he was, he 
seems to belong to a difi’ererit age. In his work 
ami thought is reflected far more vividly than in 
the older poets of the same century the new mental 
life which w'as fostered by the philosophers and the 
sophists. The influence of the physical speculations 
of the 6th cent, and of those of Deinokritos and 
Anaxagoras of the 5 th, which at some points 
advanced further in materialism, had liad time to 
penetrate the more gifted minds and to compel the 
public to a certain attention. The paid ‘sopliist,’ 
the pioneer of modern education and the tir.st 
champion of the critical spirit, w’as travelling 
around. And after 470 B.C. tlie imperial greatness 
of Athena had begun to attract the greatest teachers 
and tliiukers of the age. It was of great moment 
for Euripides that such men os Anaxagoras and 
Protagoras were active in Athens for many years, 
and that he had enjoyed familiar intercourse with 
them, as he also enjoyed with Socrates. It i.s clear 
that the poet imbibed deei)ly their teaching and 
their spirit; he was also learned in (.)r})bisrn, anti- 
quarianisni, and remote folklore. Being by nature 
a great poet, he had also something 01 the w'eak- 
1 OL lx. 60. 
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nea* of the ‘ polymath * or the ‘ mtellectaal ’; he 
had not the steadiness of brain or strong conviction 
enough to evolve a systematic philosophy or clear 
religious faith ; his was, in fact, the stimulating, 
eager, critical spirit, not the constructive. His 
mental sympathies and interests shift and range 
from pole to pole. He is a secularist in his view 
of a physical universe, and he foreshadows a secular 
treatment of ethics based on ideas of 0u<rtt and 
heredity—though a chorus of his maidens may 
praise chastity as ‘the fairest gift of the gods.’ 
It was, therefore, possible, though most unjust, 
that Aristophanes snould call him an atheist. On 
the other hand, he is capable of profound religious 
sentiment and exalted religious utterance, and 
strikes out flashes of light that might kindle and 
illuminate a higher religion. Therefore it was 
possible for Clement of Alexandria to find in some 
of his words a foreshadowing of Christ.^ He 
remains for us an enigma, and probably no final 
judgment will ever be pronounced upon him, in 
which we shall all agree. But the student of Greek 
religion must confront these two questions about 
him : (a) What was his real sentiment concerning 
the popular religion ? (Z>) What were his con¬ 
tributions to religious thought, and what was likely 
to be his influence on the religious temperament 
ol his audience and readers? To make up one’s 
mind on these questions demands a long and 
critical study, also a tactful sense of the distinction 
between Euripides tVie playwright and Euripides 
the thinker. It is the confusion of this distinction 
that loads, for instance, to the strangely erroneous 
views held concerning the religious significance of 
his Baccha. A sympathetic reading of many of 
the plays must convey the impression that certain 
cult-figures and legends of tne polytheism filled 
the poet with scorn and loathing ; and at times he 
seems to compose as if he had a personal hatred of 
Apollo and Aphrodite in particular, for instance in 
the Ion and Hippolytus. When he can interpret 
Aphrodite as a cosmic force, he can dilate on this 
as beautifully and ardently as Lucretius; if he 
could have believed that Apollo was merely the 
sun, as he tells us ‘ the wise ^ were well aware, he 
might have forgiven him. But it is the real personal 
Aphrodite of Homer and Helen, the personal 
Apollo, the father of Ton, the seducer of Kreusa 
but the beloved ancestor of the Athenians, that 
rankle in his mind. When he handles the story 
of the madness of Herakles and brings Madness 
on the stage, he uses her first as his mouthpiece to 
convey to the Athenians what lie thought of Hera ; * 
just as he puts into the mouth of Amphitryon his 
own mordant criticism of the action of Zeus.* Yet 
with other parts of the polytheism he seems at 
times in the most glowing sympathy: in the 
Hippolytus, for instance, where he expresses for 
the first time in literature the religious rapture of 
purity; in the Baccha, where he discovers the 
necessary phrase for the expression of the Bacchic 
communion, for the ecstasy of the Mmnad revel on 
the mountain, in verses that tingle with the nature 
magic that was at the root of this wild cult. Yet 
no one should be deceived into thinking that he is 
preaching the cause of Dionysiac worship ; for the 
Bacchat closes with that depressing anticlimax, 
where Dionysos pla^s the sorriest part, and Euri¬ 
pides’ own sour dislike of the personal traditional 
god gives an unpleasant flavour to tlie Itist scene. 
It is this bitterness of protestantisni and criticism 
in this poet that strikes a new note in Greece; and 
Euripides may be regarded as the first in European 
history to be possessed with the theologic temper. 
It cannot be said that he preached a new religion : 
he was no votary even of Orphisin ; for, though, 
as the Bacchat and the fragment of his Cretans 
1 Strom, p. 688. » Here. Fur. U. 847-868. » Ih. SS9-S47. 


attest, he felt something of its spell, he w'as not of 
that cast of mind whicn could be deceived by its 
Pharisaic ritual and laws of diet, and he certainly 
cherished no mystic belief concerning the life after 
death. Nor can he be truly described as a zealous 
reformer of the people’s faith and practice : for the 
reformer must nave some belief in that which he 
wishes to reform, and that Euripides firmly believed 
in any part of the polytheism is hard to maintain ; 
his final attitude is generally a doubt. Neverthe¬ 
less, his protests might have been of value to the 
more cultured citizen who still clave to his civic 
worship. They are directed mainly and most 
forcibly against the stories of divine vindictiveness 
and divine licentiousness. He is evidently touched 
with the new idea that vengeance is alien to the 
perfect nature of God ; this was still more insistently 
iroclaiiued by the Pythagoreans, by Plato, and 
ater philosophers.* On the second count his 
protest is suggested by the notion that was dawn¬ 
ing in him that purity in every sense was essential 
to the divine nature ; he is then the herald in 
literature of a thought which Orphism may have 

f iroinpted, and which was to play a leading part in 
ater religion and religious speculation, but which 
wa.s unfamiliar to his contemporaries either in 
Hellas or anywhere in the Meaiterranean except 
in Israel, rfis leading principle of criticism in all 
these matters is expressed in the. Jphigencia in 
Tauris, namely, that the evil in religious practice 
and legend arises from men imputing their own 
evil nature to God.* We owe much to the man 
who first uttered this warning against a debasing 
anthropomorphism. 

The immoral elements in Greek mythology, 
which have been constantly reprobated by ancient 
and modern writers, have often blinded them to 
the fact that Greek religion in its forms of worship 
and sacred formulae was mainly pure and refined. 
The stories about the gods, often of the type nat¬ 
ural to savage folklore, did not constitute ancient 
religion ; and they were the less able to choke the 
growth of a higher ethical-religious spirit in that 
they were not enshrined in sacred books that could 
speak with authority to the people. Yet we have 
not infrequent proofs in Greek literature, notably 
in Plato’s Euthyphron, that they might exercise 
at times an immoral influence on men’s conduct. 
Meantime the educational movement in the 6th 
and 6th centuries liad awakened men’s minds to 
the importance of the moral question in literature. 
And tne protests of Euripides are developed by 
Plato in his scheme of education in the Republic ; 
and the same moral point of view prompts him to 
his puritanical legislation against poets. Such 
moral movements in the polytheistic societies of 
Greece are interesting to mark, though their eflect 
is oft en difficult to estimate. The new puritanical 
spirit had probably a wholesome influence on the 
more cultured minds ; it had little influence on the 
maas of the people, nor does the later poetry of the 
Hellenistic period show much trace of it. 

As regards the actual forms of Greek ritual and 
worship, Euripides has nothing revolutionary to 
say. He appears to have a strong dislike for 
prophets, and in this he was in some accord with 
j^^schylus, Sophocles, and the Athenian people. 
He shows great distrust for Delphi ; and its in¬ 
fluence was doubtless impaired at Athens during 
the Peloponnesian war. He protests against human 
sacrifice, as a barbaric anif non-Hellenic institu¬ 
tion ;• and on one occasion the speaker argues that 
the gods need nothing from mortals at all: * the 
thought was suggested merely by dramatic exi¬ 
gencies ; and Euripides nowhere attempts a crusade 

j Bee Parnell, Higher AtpecU, p. 114. 

8 ]. 35)1. * Iph. Taw. 891. 

4 Clem. Strom, p. 691 P. 
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against the value of sacrifice in general. He has 
only one important thing to saj about it, namely, 
that the small sacrifice of the pious often outweigns 
the hecatomb.^ This thought implies a more 
spiritual view of the divine nature, and is not in¬ 
frequently expressed in the later literature ; accord¬ 
ing to Theophrastos and Theopompos, this higher 
view of sacrifice was even encouraged by the Delphic 
oracle.* 

There is much, indeed, in the sententious poetry 
of Euripides that might have elevated and cleared 
the religious thoughts of his age ; but it is doubt¬ 
ful if his ultimate conception of godhead, as it 
tends towards pantheism, could have been reconciled 
with the anthropomorphic polytheism of the people, 
or if those most conversant with his tone ami 
inspired by his spirit could have remained long in 
syimiathy with orthodoxy. And there is an instinct 
in Eurijiides which enhances his value for the 
modem man, but which in the long run was to be 
subversive of the old civic religion, namely, the 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct—that which 
allowed him to sympatliize with Troians, women, 
children, and slaves, which inspired him with the 
beautiful thought that ‘ the whole earth is the 
good man’s fatherland,’* which prompted him to 
despise the life of civic duty ana activity, and to 
recommend, as Aristotle does, the secluded ami 
contemplative life. The further development of 
this cosmopolitan spirit and its efloet on tlie old 
civic religion will be noted below. 

It has been necessary to dwell solongon Euripides, 
not only for the reasons mentioned above, but also 
because, owing to the vogue that he won in his 
lifetime and that was greatly to increa.se after his 
death, he more than any other of the great men of 
letters must be regarded as the popularizer of the 
new enliglitenment. Cf., further, art. Euripides. 

6 . Influence of the new enlightenment on the 
popular religion.—Whether Euripides individually 
exercised any immediate religious influence upon 
the popular mind, either for ^ood or for harm, 
is not easy to decide with precision ; for there were 
other exponents than he of the same freer and more 
advanced thought w'hich began to express itself 
early in the 6th century. As a result, we are able 
to discern the religious view of human life and 
conduct becoming what we should term more 
spiritual, more inward. The moral judgment be- 

ins to look to the soul or the inner principle ; the 

octrine begins to be proclaimed that God as a 
spiritual power can read the heart of man, and 
judges him by that; that sin lies not in the 
external act alone ; that external ritualistic purity 
is of less avail than purity of soul. Such tlioughts 
as these, which <;ould serve as the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, and which helped to shape 
the later religious liistory of Europe, were mainly 
a heritage from the speculation of the 6th cent., 
and were in the air of the 6th. We cannot think 
that they were confined to the philosophic circles 
until Euripides gave them publicity; for the 
notable oracle quoted and commented on by Hero¬ 
dotus had proclaimed to the people the novel view 
that a sinful purpose was the same in the sight of 
God as a sinful act; * Epicharmos had preached 
the higher ideal of purity ; ‘ If thou art pure in 
mind, thou art pure in thy whole body.’® It was 
perhaps in the latter part of the 6th cent, that 
some rhetorician of the school of Gorgias inter¬ 
polated the proem of Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
which reveals an exalted view of the High God.® 

1 S«e StobaBus, Flor., vol. ir. (Uclncke) p. £64. 

*8wC<?Slv. 210. 

» StobiBus, Ftor., Tol. U. (Meineke) p. 71, 

® vl. 86. » Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 844. 

• SeeZieffler, in ARW, 1911, pp. 89a-406; it«authenticity tawell 
defended by P. liaxon, *H6sioae, la Oompoaition dee “TraTauz 
•Idee Joan,”* in Atvus de* Btwiet aneUnrut, xiv. (1812). 


We may believe, then, that this higher religions 
ethic had a certain elevating influen^ on the 
popular ima^ation. The question of immediate 
interest is whether we can trace any effects of this 
in actual worship. Did the new enlightenment, 
for instance, lead to the abolition or reform of cruel 
or impure forms of ritual ? 

7. Human sacrifice.—This question involves the 
consideration of the practice of human sacrifice, 
which had certainly been prevalent in pre-historic 
and early historic Greece, as in other Mediterranean 
communities. We have evidence that in the 5 th 
and 4 th centuries the practice was of rare occur¬ 
rence in the Greek societies, and was repugnant to 
the religious morality of all but the most back¬ 
ward.* The Platonic dialogue of the Minos con¬ 
trasts the Greeks with the barbarians in this matter, 
yet implies that the Arcadians in the cult of Zeus 
Lykaios and the men of Halos in that of Zeus 
Laphystios* continued the cruel offerings which 
disgraced their Hellenism. Euripides attests that 
the human sacrifice once customary in the rites 
of Artemis near Brauron had been, before his day, 
transformed to a mere fiction.* The Locrian sacri¬ 
fice of the maidens to appease the wrath of Athene 
llias fell into desuetude in the 4 th cent. B.C.,® and 
at some time earlier than this the Athenians must 
have ceased to immolate the <f>apfmKol in their 
T/iargelia.^ The Khodians eased their consciences, 
and at the same time maintained their immemorial 
rite, by choosing as a human victim to Kronos® 
a malefactor who had been condemned to death. 
According to Porphyry, the practice survived here 
and there under the Koman Empire until the time 
of Hadrian.* 

But the better sentiment of Greece had probably 
begun to work as early as the time of Homer ;® for 
certain legends concerning the abolition of this 
ritual and the substitution of the animal for the 
human life point back to the pre-historic period ; 
and the merciful reform in the ritual was ascribed 
to the High God himself in a Laconian legend 
which closely resembles the story of the sacrifice of 
Isaac.® The humanitarian spirit, then, had asserted 
itself before the 6th cent.; but doubtless the higher 
teaching and thinking of this and the succeeding 
age quickened its influence. 

8. Phallic ritual.—As regards that element in 
Greek ritual which by modem taste is pronounced 
impure, there is little trace of any attempt at 
reform in any period of the polytheism. The 
element was indeed but slight. The forms of 
worship were, on the whole, decorous, often stately 
and beautiful; ancient legend reveals the anxious 
care of the early Hellenes to preserve their temples 
from any sexual defilement; where a lepdtydfxo^, or 
‘ holy marriage,’ was enacted in any of the shrines, 
there is no need to suspect any licentiousness.*® No 
such feature is discernible in the Eleusinian or 
other Hellenic mysteries, although the Christian 
Fathers are eager in tlieir insinuations. The 
Hellenic cults of the Oriental Aphrodite were 
generally innocent** of that ritual of temple-prosti¬ 
tution which was found in certain Anatolian cults, 
and which scandalized the Greek as much as the 
Christian writers ; the few impure titles attaching 

1 The feelingr about the sacrifice of Iphisreneia manifested in 
the Agarrumnon of .fischylus and the story about the Boeotian 
generals, and the sacrifice of a maiden before the battle of 
Leuktra (Plutarch, Vit. Pelop. 211), are sufficient proof; at. 
Eur. Iph. Taur. 891. 

3 Of. Herod, vii. 197, Who shows that the human aaorifioa was 
rare and conditional. 

* Iph. Taur. 1458. 

* Schol. Taeta. Lgkophr. 1141; see CGS i. 888. 

6 See COS It. £76-27. ® Porphyry, de Abttin. IL 64. 

f Ib. iL 66. * See above, p. iOl**. 

* Plut. ParalUla, 85 ; see COS i. 96. 

10 Parnell, Or. and Bab. p. 267. 

The exceptions are the cults of Aphrodite at Corinth and 
among the Lokri Bpisephyrii; see COS U. 6861. 
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to this goddess may veil ha^'e arisen in the later 
perioil of tlie <lecadent polytheism,^ In the early 
ages, it is clear, the wholesome and temperate 
infinence of the Hellenic spirit had worked upon 
the forms of the }»olytheism. Nevertheless, in tht 
ritual of a few (livinities — Demeter, Hermes 
Dionysos, and even Artemis herself ”*—sexual em 
blems were occasionally in vogue, and dances of a 
more or less licentious character are mentioned, 
though these are very rare ; while in the Thesmo 
plioria and other services of Demcter, what wa;- 
called aicrxpo^oyla, indecent and scurrilous badinage, 
was indulged iti by tlie women among themselves, 
or more rarely with the men also. We note that 
such ritual is ])racticnlly confined to vegetati' 
cults, and in some it is merely vegetation-magicr, 
hardly attaching to the divinity, or allecting his 
or her moral aspect. The phallic emblem and the 
proticssion called tin; (ftaWaytlryia or <pa\\o<f>opia were 
specially associated M'ith Dionysos and Hermes ; 
and Plutarch, a man of more than average culture 
and refinement, and strikingly susceptilile to tlie 
spiritual influences of the more mystic religions, 
describes it as a harmless adjunct of the ancestral 
and (dieerful Dionysiac ritual of the Jbeotian 
peasant." Now, it is worth noting that against 
this element in Greek ritual there is scarcely a 
Avord of pifitcst in all the cthic-al and philosojthic 
literature of Greece. The exception is only a frag¬ 
mentary utterance of Herakleito.s, in which he rails 
against the jihallic procession of Dionysos ; but the 
exact sense of his words is not quite clear.* The 
higher moral thought of Greece on this matter is 
jinibably more nearly represented in the utterance 
of Aristotle in the rolitirsy^ where he lays down 
austere rules for the training of the young : 

'No iirijiiirt; emblem or paintiriir or any reprcHontation of 
im))roiiri('ty is to be allowed by the archons, exeepl in the cults 
of those diviniticR to whom the law attaciies the ritual of wtur- 
rility lTw6a<rMof] ; in tlicir case the law allows those of in(»rc 
advanced to perform the divine aervice in behalf of tbem- 
selvee, their children, and their wives,’ 

Even in the last three centuries before (^’hrist, when 
greater stress was continually being laid upon 
purity in cult, no piolest is heard against these 
old-world forms, whicli have maintained themselves 
in many parts of Europe down to the present day, 
in spite oi the denvinciations of Cliristianity. 'Phe 
seeming jiaradox is exjdained when we reflect that 
the idea of [)urity changes its content in the 
different generations ; and, secondly, that the Hel¬ 
lenic, like all the other Mediterranean religions 
except the Hebraic, regarded the physical pro- 
creative power as belonging to the divine character 
and as part of his cosmic creative force ; tlierefore 
an emliiem that was secularly impure might he 
made holy by cult and consecration. 

9. Survival of other primitive ritual.—There is 
much besides in old Greek ritual that ap[)e{irs to 
us harmless, hut uncouth and irrational ; .strange 
and naive things were done that primitive ideas of 
magic and animism inspired ; and one may he sur- 
))rised to find that the higher culture of the 5 th and 
succeeding centuries is not known to have sup- 
j)resscd a single one of these. Still in the time of 
Theo])hr.‘i,stos, and ind(^l■^\itely later, the Athenians 
were capable of the quaint old-world ritual of the 
Bouphonia, that strange medley of ritual, magic, 
and dramatic make-believe ; ® in the time of Demo.s- 
tlienes'^ they were capable of hrirgiiig up to 
judgment in the law-courts an axe or any other 
inanimate thing that had caused the death of a 
man or of the sacred ox, and solemnly condemning 
it to be thrown into the sea. The driving out of 

1 CGS ii. 667. 

2 f.(j. in tl>e cult of “Aprtfxif Kopfidxa in Elis, said U) be of 
Lydian orijfin (CGS ii. 440). 

» n. 527 D. * Bywater, fraj;. cxxvii. & vii. 17, p. 1336f>. 

CGS i. 56, 88-92 ; art. Animals, voL i. p. 508 

7 xxiii. § 76. 
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sin or famine, incarnate in a luiman I'cing, was a 
ceremony in vogue at Ma-ssilia,* and probably also 
at Athens long after the beginning of our era. Nor 
did the higher antbroi)omor)>lusm, powerful as its 
working was, entirely obliterate the worsliip or 
half-worKbip of animals in the later centuries," 
Even Zeus might still he (‘onceived tlie men of 
the 4 th cent, as occa.sionally incarnate in the snake ; 
we have noticed almve a ritual law regulating the 
cult of Asklepios at Athens, composed shortly alter 
400 H.C., in which a sacrifice was oi’dered to certain 
.sacred dogs ; the pious votary would comply, how- 
ev(^r the act might awaken the laughter of a (;omic 
jtoet. llerakleitos protested against the absurdity 
of praying to iilols ; hut no voice of the new en¬ 
lightenment is heard against these far more irra¬ 
tional and backward ceremonies. 'I'he average 
|)ul)lic thought of the fith cent, ilid not repudiate 
the use of magic ; in fact, it is not till this century 
that its efFuMwy is known to liave hemi recognized 
by legislation.^ And IMato, speaking about it in 
his Lows* a work of his declining years and intel- 
lei't, is not .sure wlietber be believes or dislielieves 
in its power. 'Pbere is nothing more conservative 
than ritual ; and Gree(;e prodiu^ed no ardent I’ro- 
testant reformer. Therefore the average educated 
.Athenian ev^en of the 4 th cent, would doubtless 
agree with tlie orator Lysias that ‘ it is prudent to 
maintain the same sacrifices as had been ordained 
by our ancestors w ho made our city great, if for no 
other rea.son than for the sake of the city’s luck.’" 

10. Strength of the traditional religion in the 
5th century.—'Plie question nat urally ocmirs—Were 
'he ma.ss of the citizens touched at all in their 
[iward theory of things by the spirit of modern¬ 
ism which breathed from Ionia and inspired tlie 
iophi.sts? The culture whiidi was the stock-in- 
traile of the lattisr was olVeriMl only to tliose who 
•ould pay ; and upon tlu se tlie poorer Athenian 
ookeil askance, lie heard of it at lirst wdth a tlis- 
ike tliat might bei’ome dangerous, r'anaticism, 
as we are familiar with it in the pages of European 
and some Semitic history, was liajipily alien to 
(he Gr<‘,ek temperament. But the iianishrnent of 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras and the execution of 
Socrates, by the city that was to hecoine the 
.school-mistr'MS of Greece, iniglit seem to savour 
ornewhat of tliis tenqier of mind. These acts 
i^ere not inspire<l .stilely by religions feelings ; hut 
they are clear pj'oofs tliat the polytheism was by 
tio means moribuml and could he dangerous in its 
)w'u defence. Nothing is more erroneous than the 
view, sometimes exprc^ssetl, that the popular devo¬ 
tion to the old religion was abating and its divine 
personalities and forms were losing life and value 
towards the close of the 5 th century. In their 
dark days the At henians remained truer to their old 
:aith than did Borne in her time of terror. We do 
not find Atliens turning de8])erately for aid to 
alien GrientaJ enlls. We hear, imteed, of the be¬ 
ginnings of Adonis-(;ult in tlie latter part of the 
Y'loponnesian war—the first ripple of a wave of 
Orientalism tliat was to surge westward later. 
But this feminine excess was unauthorized, and 
Aristophanes hates it and mocks at it. The shallow 
view mentioned above would be sullicicntly refuted 
by bis comedy of the Clouds, in which he, the 
greatest geniu.s of liis time, poses as the champion 
if the reaction against modernism. It is refuted 
lIso by otlier incidents in Athenian lii.story that 
.all w'itbin the last decades of this century ; the 
rage of the people at tlu' mntiiation of the llermai, 

1 Serv. ad Verjj. yfwt. iii. .57. 

2 See Farnell, Gr. and iUih pp, 7fv 8(1 

* See 5th rent. iriHi riptioii of T> fis eontainiiiL' a law t hreaten- 
ig with penalties those who us-ied inagir against the HLite or 
'ainst individiialB (Itochl, Jrnag. !uKcr, Graec. Aixtiq., Berlin 
1894, p. 50, no. 4«T). 

932 B-933 E. * Or. 30, g J8. 
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at the BUppoHed insult to tlie Eleusiniaii MyBteries, 
at the nej^lect of the dead after the battle of 
Ar^inouHai, may be evidence of morbid religiosity, 
and iw surely iiiconsiKtent with a general preva¬ 
lence of scepticism ; in these ejiisodea the wliole 
people reveal a passionate attachment to their holy 
mysteries, to their quaint jjhallic Hermes-images on 
which the luck and the life of tlie State depended, 
to the duties of the loving tendance of the dead. 
Even their animistic beliefs concerning the common 
phenon)ena of the }>bysical world had not yet been 
extirpated or purged by the physical philosophy 
of Ionia; for, according to iMato, it was still a 
dangerous j)aradox, which liis Socrates disclaims 
before the jury, to maintain with Anaxagoras that 
the sun and the moon are merely material bodies 
and notin themselves divine. Intellectually, Nikias 
appears inferior to Homer’s Hektor. It was 
Atliens that produced in the 4th cent. ‘ the super¬ 
stitious niarr of Theophrastos ; but it is right to 
bear in mind that she also [)roduced the man who 
could so genially and tolerantly expose that char¬ 
acter. 

II. Influence of comedy.—Those who believe 
that the faith in the jtolytlieism was falling into 
lapid decay by 400 B.c. sometimes quote l>y way 
(tf evidence the astonishing licen(^eof Attic cojnedy 
in dealing with the divine personalities ; the no¬ 
torious example is the ludicrous figure and j<art of 
Dionysos in the Frogs of Aristoplianes. Yet the 
people who enjoyed the humour of the play were 
more devoted to Dionysos than to most of the 
other persons of their pantheon. If tlie ‘excellent 
fooling’ of ArislO|ihanes is a proof of popular un¬ 
belief, what shall we .say of that Attic terra-cotta of 
the 6 th cent, which represents the god half-asleep 
and half-drunU on the back of a mule and .sup- 
>orted by an anxious Silenos? The pre.sent writer 
las suggested that ‘ this is some peasant’s dedica¬ 
tion, who feared his god little but loved him much, 
and treated him en bon camarade..'^ Epicharmos 
in Sicily had been beforehand with Ari.stophanes 
in venturing on burlesque of divine actions, 
Ilcphaisto.s and Herakles specdally lending them¬ 
selves to ridiculous situations, liVen in the Epic 
period the same gay irreverence bad occasionally 
Mppeared, as in the Homeric hynm to Hermes, 
niese things do not necessarily arise from an anti- 
religious spirit, but they may be taken as indica¬ 
tions of a certain vein in the Hellenic character, a 
lightheartedness and a reckless freeilom in dealing 
on certain occasi(ms with things divine that i.s 
markedly in contrast to the Oriental spirit. 
Nevertheless, it is not irnjirobable that comedy at 
Athens and elsewhere did gradually exercise a 
weakening or a debasing influence on the popular 
faith. For the other poets of Attic comedy took 
greater liberties than even Aristophanes : Kratinos, 
Telekleides, and Plato of the 5th cent., Ampins of 
the 4th, did not shrink from introducing the High 
(Jod himself on the stage in ridiculous and licen¬ 
tious situations. There probably was some re¬ 
serve and no gross indecency in the presentation 
of these plots. And much is conceded to the spirit 
of the Carnival, especially when a certain aiaxpo- 
\oyla was sanctilied by custom and ritual. Never¬ 
theless, the more earnest-minded of the Athenians 
may have agreed with Plato’s condemnation of 
such a handling of divine personages and, though 
the popular faith may have been robust enough to 
endure such shocks, one cannot but suspect that 
the people’s religious imagination Buffered a de¬ 
basement in moral tone. A few south-Italian 
vases of the 4th cent., on which are scenes that 
appear to have been inspired by such comedies, 
are the worst examples of Hellenic vulgarity. 

1 CGS r. 264. 

3 Rep. .378 C, where he seems to (fiance at Kpicharinoa. 


The histor}' of Greek religion, then, must reckon 
with Attic and other Greek comedy os among the 
possible causes of reli^dous corruption and decay ; 
but at the worst this is only one side of the 
picture, for the fragments of the comedies of 
Menander contain many a striking expres.sion of 
the higher religious spirit and advanced ethical 
sentiment (see below, p. 421). 

12. Waning of the political value of Delphi.— 
There are cerr.ain external events in the history of 
Greek religion towards the clo.se of the 6th cent, 
that must be noted in a general sketch of its 
career. One is the waning of the political influ¬ 
ence of the Delphic oracle: its secular mission 
appeared to have been accomplished when the era 
or Greek colonial expansion had closed ; at the 
first terror of the Persian invasion, the great 
States anxiously resorted to Delphi for guidance, 
but the priesthood failed to ri,se to the Pan-Hellenic 
occa.sion and played a double game. During the 
Pelo))onnesinn war it wms obvious that they were 
‘ Lacoiiizing ’ ; nor were they ever given again an 
o[>portunity of leading la haute politique of Hellas ; 
and in the middle of the 4tl) cent. Demo.stljene.s 
could speak conteinptuou.sly f>f ‘the shadow at 
Delphi,’ aitbougb the Amnliiktyonic League, as 
the only federal council of Hellas, still retained a 
nominal value sufficient to induce Pliilij) to sclieim' 
for n<Jmi.s.sion. (ionerally, in the 4tlj, .'Ird. and 2nd 
centuries the oracle retained influence only in the 
spheres of religion and morality. It came serve 
the purpo.ses of a private, confessional, giving ad¬ 
vice on que.stions of coiisciem^e; its counsel wii.s 
generally sane and often enlightened, and shows 
the priests as ])o.ssesKed with tlie progre.ssive spirit 
of Greek ethical j)hilosopby.^ 

13. Spread of Asklepios-worship. -- Another 
event of importance is the difl'usion of tlie cult 
of Asklepios and the growing inliiience on the 
Hellenic mind of this once obscure hero or eartli- 
dnimon of the Thessalian Trikka. It was thence 
that, some time probably in the 6th cent., be bad 
migrated to Epidauro.s, where his powmr expanded 
through his union wdth Apollo. His cult-settle¬ 
ment in Kos w as a branch of the Kpidaurian ; and 
already in the 5th cent, the Asklcq)icion of this 
favoured i.sland had reared the great l]i j>pokrates, 
and w'asthu.s the cradle of the later medical science 
of Europe. 'I’owards the close of this century, 
Asklepio.s and his daughters came over from Epi 
dauros to Athens, and, according to a well-founded 
tradition, the poet S(q»hocles wjis lii.s first apostle : 
in the next generation we find the Athenian State 
regulating his worship, which was soon to conquer 
the whole Hellenic world. In the survey of the 
Hellenistic, age this must be reckoned with as one 
of tlie main religiou.s forces of later Hellenism. 
We may note in passing a striking divergence 
betw^een the European spirit of Hellenic religion 
and the Oriental spirit of Mesopotamia; the Baby¬ 
lonian god practises magic, the Hellenic Asklepios 
practise.s and fosters science ; and his cures at E])i- 
dauro.s were not merely of the Lourdes type, but 
show the beginnings of sane therapeutic. 

14. Growth of the ‘thiasoi.’—Another intere.st- 
ing phenomenon that begins to arre.st our attention 
in the latter part of the 5th cent, is the growth of 
private OLacroi, or voluntary religious associations 
independent of the public religion and devoted to 
a special divinity who might be an alien. The 
ino.st interesting te.stimony is the title of a comedy 
by Eupolis called the Baptai, which w e may inter¬ 
pret as ‘ the Baptizers,’ satirizing a society devoted 
to the Thracian goddess Kotytto, whose initiation 
rites must have included a ceremon v of baptism, 
of which thi» is the earliest example within the 
Hellenic area. It will be more convenient to esti- 

1 S«e CQS iv. 211-2U. 
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mate the importance and religious siguiticanee of 
these thiasox in the survey of the next period of 
our history. Meanwliile it is well to marie cert-ain 
evidence that the most powerful and aj)j>ealing of 
these, the Orphic mystery, havitiK failed in the 
6 th cent, to eaj)turo the States of Magna Graaua, 
was increasing its private influence in Eastern 
tJrecce in the century before the rise of Alexander. 
IMato’.s attack is itself a witness to this. And, 
when Aristophanes * and an Attie orator contem¬ 
porary w ith liemostlienes ^ openly acknowledge 
Orpheus as the ajmstle to the Hellenes of ‘the 
most holy mj^steries’ and the teacher of a higher 
way of life, we must conclude tliat the spirit of 
the Orphic brotherhoods had touched the imagina¬ 
tion of the general public outside the circle of the 
initiated. 

15 . Relig^ion in first half of 4 th century B.C.— 

Yet it is hazardous and prohahly false to .say that 
the jniblic, religion of Greece wius decaying vi.sibly 
throughout the first half of the 4th century. 
Athens is, as usual, our chief witness. The re¬ 
stored democracy was all the more strenuous in 
matters of religion as scepticism was considered 
a mark of the new culture of the oligarchically- 
minded. The trial of Socrates is an indication 
of this tomj)er. We have also evidence from this 
period of tlio occasional severity of the Athenian 
peojde against those who triei( to introduce un¬ 
authorized and un-Ilellcnic cults. The Hellenic 
tradition is still strong against the contagion of 
the orgiastic spirit of the Anatolian religion, and 
it was Avith difllculty that tlie Athenian public 
could tolerate the Avikl rit ual of Sabazios and the 
Phrygian Mother, nor even in the time of Demos¬ 
thenes w^ere the ]>articipants in it .secure from 
danger. I’lie early 4th (umt. art still exhales the 
religious spirit ami .serious etlios of the I’heidian 
school ; it created the type, and almost succeeded 
in establisliing the cult, of the new goddess of 
Peace, Eirene, for Avliose jiresence among them 
the wearied Athenians might Avell yearn ; it also 
perfected the ideal of Demeter, the Madre Dtdo- 
rosa of Greek mytli, whose P'deusinian rites with 
their benign promise of salvation added poAver 
and significance to the later polytheism. The 
literature of this period still attests the enduring 
vitalit y of the popular religion. I’he Attic oratory 
of tlie 4th cent. Avas more religious in its appeal 
than any modern has been, as migfit he exiujcted 
of a time Avhen there Avas yet no divorce conceiv¬ 
able hetAveen Church and Slate. 11-is not a ques¬ 
tion of the religious faith of the individual orator, 
hut of tlie religious temiier of the audience, wliich 
is attested l)y many striking passages in the 
speeches. According to Antiphon, Uio punish¬ 
ment of sinners ami the avenging of the Avronged 
are specially the eoncern of the deities of the nether 
world ; “ Andokides avers that foul misconduct is 
a more heinous sin in a man avIio has been in the 
serriee of the Mother and the Maid of Eleusis C 
the speech against Aristogeiton is almost as inucli 
a religious as a juridical utterance. Demosthenes 
may have been a scej>tic at heart, believing in 
chance—a.s he once says—as the governing fore* 
of our life ; hut otherwise lie is gloAvingly orthodox 
in resficet of Attic religion and mytliology, and 
the greatest of his speeches closes Avith a fervent 
and j)ious prayer.® Again, it is well to remind 
oiir.selves tliat tin; polit ical or forensic orator is a 
truer Avitness to the average popular belief thai; 
the poet or the philosopher. 

10 . Plato’s attitude towards the popular re¬ 
ligion.—A consecutive history of (ireek religious 
thought as embodied in the surviving writings 

1 Frogs, 10.‘12. 2 ’ApiCTToyriT,, A. § 11. 

» Or. i. § 31. ♦ de Mysler. § r2& ; cf. J 31. 

» de Cor. e 324. 


T records of the philosophic schools of Hellas 
IS far too large a subject even to he adumbrated 
lere ; and a general surve}’ of the rcligi(»ii can 
mly notice sliortly the leading tliinkers whose 
corks there is reason to siip]iostt liad pojiular 
ogue and lasting influence upon the reiigiou.s 
ivorld. Among these the primacy belongs to 
I’lato; ami the full account of Greek religion, 
both in the period that precedes the doAvnfall of 
Greek independence and in the periods that folloAv, 
mist include a critii ii! estimate of his religious 
speculation. This is no ))lace for an elaborate 
onsideration of the inetapliysic of his ideal theory, 
or the relation of his ideas to a thoistic system ; 
only tlie most general observations may he allowed 
for the purpose of this sketch. To understand his 
main attitude toAvards the popular cults, i.nd his 
influence upon the later educated Avorhl of theece, 
we must recognize at once tliat, idealist and re¬ 
former as he was, he was no revolutionary or icono¬ 
clast in matters of religion : hcAvonhl reform Greek 
lythology, purging it of stories of divine conflicts, 
divine vengeance, divine amours; and, as these 
tunately Avere eushvined in no sacred hooks, he 
_ jls that this might he done gently and easily 
w'ithout di.sturbance to the estahlislied forms ot 
worship. He does not desire to abolish sacrifices 
or idolatry, hut lie inculcates simplicity in the 
ofl’erings.* In one passage he even maintains that 
the legislator Avill not cliange a single detail of 
the ritual, if only for the reason that he does not 
knoAv anything of the inner truth (hat maj^ lie 
behind such outward forms.^ Even in Ids most 
advanced jdiysical and metajihysical speculations, 
he finds a place for the popular pantheon in Hie 
hierarehic .scale of tilings the Olympians are ranged 
omcAvliere helow' tlie supreme transeendental (iod 
if tlie Universe. The Tinicpuf! dialogue jiresents 
.some interesting theologie dogma ; here,'‘ in the 
scale of divine creation, the Olympian pantlieon, 
which seems to he accepted rather for the sake of 
ancient tradition, is given the third place, after 
the. planets and the sun, Avhich are the second 
works of the supreme (’reator, tlie first being the 
isinic Heaven. These deities of tlie polytheism, 
then, are not immortal in their oAvn nature, hut 
ire held together for all eternity V>y the will of 
the Highest God. And it Avas to them that He 
committed the formation of man, and lent for this 
purpose a portion of His oavii immortality ; the 
mortality of man is thus accounted for, which 
would have been inexplicable had man sprung 
directly from the immortal Snjircme lieirig. It 
is interesting for our juesent pur])i)se to note that 
this esoteric and transcendental system, devised by 
the great master and parent of Greek tlieosophy, 
Avould leave the estahiished religion more or less 
unimpaired ; it even accejits its data at eertain 
points, namely, the nativity of its gods, ami draws 
the logical conclusion that gods avIio Avere born 
could not be by essence immortal : therefore Zeus 
could not he accejited os the Absolute and Sujueiiie 
Being of the Cosmos. It also proclaims the idea 
of an immortal clement in man, Avhicli, again, is 
in accord Avith the contemporary jiojmlar faith in 
the survival of some jiai t of our being after death, 
lint the Avork Avhich refleets most vividly the 
popular religion and betrays the Htrongest sym¬ 
pathy Avith it is the ],awx, a work of I’lato’s old 
age, in Avliich the conservative spirit of tlic reiigi¬ 
ou.s reformer is no less striking than the intellectual 
decay of the philosopher. He accepts the greater 
part of the civic political religion, merely purifying 
the mytliology and some of the ideas conijerning 
divinity ; and it is striking hoAv easily lie finds in 
it materials ready to his hand on a\ Uich he can 

1 Laws, O.'irt A-H. - Epinomis, 986 I). 
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build an exalte*! etliieaJ religious system of rights 
anti duties, especially those which concern the life 
of the family and the groups of kinship.* In fact, 
the bac:kground of the thought in this lengthy 
treatise is almost always the («reek rolis, though 
glimpses may here and there break through of a 
wider vista. Plato expresse.s a prejudice against 
all forms of private and orgiastic cult, whiclj were 
dangerously enticing to women any doubtful 
question that jnight arise c<incerning rite or cult 
he wiiuld leave to the (h'cision of tike oracles of 
Delphi or Dodona or Zeus Ammon. 

We feel generally that I'lato did not consciously 
assume the part of an apo.stle of a new order of 
religion, hut that hotli in his philosojihy aikd in his 
religious theory he found a sullicient (Vapjmi 

in the old, of which he tried to strengthen the 
moral potentialities. 'I'he later se<ds whi(;h at¬ 
tached themselves to his name or to his school were 
<leeply intere.sted in religious speeulation, which 
(h*.g<mcrates at last into the mystic super.stition of 
Neo-Platonism. Thc'refore, as the work of Aris¬ 
totle belongs to the history of Knronean science, so 
the ])hilosopliv of Plato eoncorns Llie later history 
both of pre-(uiristian and of C'liristian religious 
thought. 'J’o «:stinmte exactly how his influence 
worked on the better ]) 0 ])ular mind in the centuries 
before (Uirist is imjjossihle. liut we may naturally 
and with probability surmise tliat he <*ontrihute*l 
much to the dilhision of tlio beli«!f in the spiritual 
nature ami perlection of (iod, to the extirpation 
of the crude notion.s of divine vindictiveness and 
jealousy, to the interpretation of the external 
worhl in terms of mind and spirit as again.st any 
materialistie expriission, to the acceptance of tlie 
belief in tbe <livinity of the human soul, and its 
allinity with (iod, and in the importam'e of its post¬ 
humous life, which was pirrtly comlitioned by the 
attainment- of purity. The latter ideas consti¬ 
tute the faith of the Orphic sects, from wliom 
Plato may have silently borrowed them. Put, 
whether through Plato or through the thinani, 
many of them come to appeal strongly to the 
popular mind of later Hellas. 

17. Religious art in the 4th century. —Our general 
survey is now approaching that period of world- 
change brought about by the rise of Macedon. 
Put, before leaving tlie scene of the free <dty- 
Stato, we should remernher to estimate the religi¬ 
ous work done by the great 4tli cent, masters of 
Hculjiture before the ^lower of Alexander reached 
its zenith. The tiery imagination of Skojias found 
plastic ty[)es for the forms of Dionysos and his 
thiasos, and his work rivalled at least, if it did 
not surpass, in inspiration of tumultuous life the 
masterpieces of the ohhir Attic vase - painters 
noticcid aho'e. Praxiteles, the master of the 
gentler moods of the soul, in the religious s)»here 
eonsiimmated the types of Aphrodite and Demeter ; 
the almost ]>erfeet emhoiliment of the latter god¬ 
dess, the (^nidian Demeter of the Pritisli Mn.senrn, 
has affinity with the spirit, if not witli the formal 
style, of his stihool, and combines something of the 
tearful exiiression of the Mad re Dolorosa with 
the hlitheness of the eorn-godde.ss. We arc con¬ 
scious, indeed, of a change in the repre.sentation 
of divinity, l^ie works of this later generation 
have lost the majesty and awe, the ae^ivoTrjs, as tlie 
(Jreeks called it, of ihe 5fh cent, art; nor can the 
(Ireek States eommand any longer the creation 
of the chryseleiihantine colossal statues of temple- 
worship. In these later types, though still divine, 
there is more infusion of human passion, the per¬ 
sonal experience, the struggles and Yearning of 
the indivulual soul. Anthropoinorpliism is pur- 

' For i)articuhirH, Nce Farnell, lUnher Aspects, i)p. :^7. 4<>-48 
in;i, 117. 
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f’uing its path ; and, though still fertile m works 
of higJi spiritual value, may come to weary and 
weaken the religious sense. 

TV. Fouitru PERIOD. —The estahlishment of 
the Macedonian Empire wrouglit momentous 
changes in the civic-political religion of Hellas; 
and some of tiiese were in the direction of loss and 
decay, while others worked for the possiliility of 
new religious life. I'lie political signilicance of 
Apollo of Deljihi, of Zeus and Athene, the divine 
leaders of the Palis in its counsels and ambitions, 
was doomed to pass away. Athene ns tlie warder 
and counsellor was of less avail for Athens than 
were the Saniothracian sea-deities for the victori¬ 
ous Demetrios. (lertainly in the first centuries of 
the Hk'llenistie age there were few external signs 
of decay ; we do not yet Iiear of ruined shrines or 
the decline of great fe.stivals such as the Ddia ; 
Athene, though no longer tlie goddess of a civic 
Empire, was still and for ages remained for the 
Athenian the hi'nign Madonna to whose care 
the hoy-athlete ami tlie marriegeable gdrl were 
dedieateii ; we have record from tlie island of 
'I'enos* of the abiding liohl that even such a deity 
as Po.sei<loTi still exercised on the allections of 
his people a.s lale as tlie 2nd and 1st centuries 
H.C. ; the later personal names, as some of the 
earlier, attest the allectionate faith that linked 
the f.'imily ami the in<lividual witli the national 
deity, for the cliild is often named as if it were 
the gift of A)>olh), Athene, liennes, or tluj river- 
goil ; and, if we had (continuous cliroiiieles ol each 
cult-centre, we should jirobably liiul similar evi- 
dem^e showing that the dominant lignres of the 
old polytheism were still able to fiillil in some 
degree the religious wants of the individual wor- 
shipjkcr. Ami s( holais who have Ixam tempted to 
aiit(aiate tlie decay of Ibdlenic jiolytlieism have 
ignored, among oIIkt evithmee, this important 
historic fact t hat in the 4tli cent, it was still vital 
enough to make fonugTi coruiuests, to penetrate 
iind take posse.ssion of ('artliagc', for instance, and 
that in the 3rd cent, it began to secure for itself 
a new lease of life within the city and the growing 
Empire of Rome; in fact, the last chapter of (Ircek 
religion falls within the Roman Inqierial jx'riod. 

1. Growing force of personal religion. —Yet the 
Hellene in tin' 4th cent. H.C. and in the early days 
of Ma(cedonian ase.endaiicy Ix'gari to crave other 
ontleta for his religious emotion than the tradi- 
tion«al cults of his phratry or tribe or city. I’er- 
sonal religion w'us beginning to be a iiKjro iiowerful 
impulse and to stimulabi a craving in the indi¬ 
vidual for aniore intimate union with the divinity, 
such, for instance, :is was oll'ercd freidy by the 
Great Mysteries of Eleiisis. We have fairly suffi¬ 
cient evidence that the 4th cent, wdtrie.s.sed a great 
extension of their influenee.’'* The Mysteries of 
Megalopolis were instituted, and those of Andania 
were re-organi/.tul, by their aid ; and Rtohmiy i. is 
said to have invited the aid of an apostle from 
Kleusis to assi.st in some religious institutions of 
his now city of Alexandria.** 

2 . The religious brotherhoods.—The same crav¬ 
ing was ahs.') satisfied by the private Oiacroi, the 
gilds of brethren devoted to the s)»e(;ial (cult of 
one divinity. These unions belong to the type of 
the secret religions society whicii is found in all 
parts of the w’orld at varying levels of culture (see 
art. Gilds). In Greece w’e have evidence of them 
as early as the time of Solon ; it w'as probably not 
till the 5th cent, that any of them were instituted 
for the .service of foreign diviniti(^s ; we hear then 
of t he thiasos of the Thracian goddess; and, in the 
earlier half of. the 4th cent., of the orgiastic fra¬ 
ternity devoted to Sabazios, with wdiich .4Cschine« 

1 nni xxvi. 399-489. 5 See COS iii. 19»-‘?0Z. 
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in his youth was associated. But it is not till the 
Macedonian period that the epi^raphic record of 
these gilds begins ; henceforth the inscriptions are 
numerous and enlightening concerning their organ¬ 
ization and their wide prevalence throughout the 
Hellenic world.* Their importance for the history 
of religion is great on various grounds. 

They show the development of the idea of a 
humanitarian religion in that they transcend in 
most cases the limits of the old tribal and civic 
religion and invite the strariger ; so that the mem- 
ber.s, both men and women, associate voluntarily, 
no longer on the grouml of birth or status, but 
drawn tog(;ther by their personal devotion to a 
particular deity, to wliom they stand in a far more 
intimate and individual relation than the ordinary 
citizen could stand to the divinitit^s of his trihe 
and city. This sense of divine fellowship might 
Bometinies have beam enhanced by a sacrament 
wliich the members j)iirtook of together; we know 
that this was tlie bond of fellowship in the Samo- 
thracian mysteri(!s, which were beginning to ap¬ 
peal widely to the early Hellenistic world. A 
common meal at Ic^ast, a love-feast or ‘ Agape,’ 
formed tlie chief lK>nd of the and this 

was sometimes a funeral-fca.st commemorative of 
the depart ed brother or sister. There was nothing 
to prevent the tkiasus e.lioosing as its patron-deity 
some one of the le.ading divinities ot traditional 
polytheism, to whhdi they must not be supi»osed, 
as I'oueart sup])osed them, to stand in any natural 
ani.agonism ; for instance, tliere wtu'c local rea.sons 
wdiy (deck meiadiant-s whose central meeting-point 
was Khodes should form tkiasoi. under the protec¬ 
tion and in tlui name of Zeus Xenios, the god who 
protects the stranger, or of A them' Liiulia, the 
ancient and powerful divinity of Limlos, or of 
Helios, the pre historic sun-god whose personality 
jiervaded the whoh; islaiul. So far, then, the 
religious importance of tlicse societies consists in 
their (itiickening inlluence on |>ersonal religion, in 
the gratification that they air<»r<lcd to tlui indi¬ 
vidual craving for personal union with the gisl- 
head, also in their organization which aroused a 
keener sense of religious fellowship between the 
members, and which later served as a model to the 
nascent Christian community. 

But in the history of llcllenic religion their 
signilicanoe is even greater on another ground, 
namely, that they bear a most striking testimony 
to that fusion of Ka.Nt and West wliich it was the 
object of Ah’xaiuicr and the mission of his succes¬ 
sors to tdlcct; for many of these religious brother¬ 
hoods, whose members and organization were 
Hellenic;, were consecrated to foreign deities— 
Sabazios, Adonis, Xousares, and the Syrian god¬ 
dess—so that they played unde.signcali y the part 
of missionaries in the momentous movement some¬ 
times (railed the OeoKpacrla, the blending of Kastern 
and Western ndigious and divine jausonaliticH, of 
which tlie sigiiilicance will he eorisidered below. 

3 . Menander.—The stiuhuit who is tracing the 
course of the religious life and experience of Hellas 
through the Hellenistic ]ieriod should endeavour 
to gather beforehand a vivid imyires.sion of the 
spirit of the Meiiandrian comedy. For Mmiander, 
the friend of E])ieurus and the cievoted admirer of 
Kuripides, was the favoured heir of the humani¬ 
tarian spirit that had gleamed iitfully even in the 
Homeric period and had gathered strength and 
articulate expression in the (rentury before Alex¬ 
ander opened the gates of the East. I’atronized 
and courted by Demetrios Phalereus and Ptolemy, 
admired by the scholars and rtiading public of 
Alexandria and the Hellenistic world even more 
than he had been by his own contemporaries, 
Menander wa.s eminently in a position to give a 
* 8e« Foucart, Amtciationn rrligieusrtt chez let Greet. 


tone to the religious sentiment of this period ; and 
the Anthologies of his works prove that lie was 
actually revercncAid as an etliical-religious teacher.' 
Therefore, for the gcmeral exoteric history of 
tireek religion he counts for more than any of the 
philo.sopliers, for he addressed a far larger i)uhlic. 
Vet the nictssage that lie ha.s to deliver has <!ome 
to him from the philosophers and from the inspira¬ 
tion of the humanized Attic s]>irit, of which he 
ajipears the most delicate and final exjiression. 
While writing and tliiiiking pre-eminently as the 
cultured Athenian of the close of the 4tli cent., he 
i.s the mouthpiece of eosmoiiolitanism in etlii(;s and 
religion—‘No good man is alien to me ; the nature 
of all is one and the same’ 4(ttI ixoi dXXdrpios 

V yp» 7 <rr(ir' f; (puan pia. irdvTcji>) the Toientiail 
fornmla, ‘homo sum, liumani nil a me alieriuni 
juito,’ is only an extension of this, losing some¬ 
thing of its ethical colouring. Many of t he trag- 
imuits, showing striking ajijiroximat ions to New 
Testament teaching, aie of vital imjHUtanee for 
the history of (Ireek ethics. As regards religion, 
they may contain protests against .superstition, 
and tlie extraiiigance of sacrifice iiroflered as a 
hrihe;** but they exhibit no real or veiled attack 
on the popular polytheism ns a wlmic. <)u the 
other hand, tliey liave joe-served many memorable 
rellexion.s that bear witness to the development of 
a religion more personal, more iinvurd and sjiirit- 
ual, tlian had hitherto been current, save jierlmps 
in IMatonii; circles. (Jod is presented as a sjiirit 
and as .s|)iritnally discerned by t lie mind of man ; 
and a high ideal of Platonic sperulation is delivered 
to the jmblic in tlie beautiful line, <fiu>s ccttc rep y(p 
TTpds Otdv jiX^ireiv dci, ‘ the light of the mind is to 
gaze ever upon Clod.'* ’Fhe sense of c.lose and 
mystic communion h«;twcen man and the omni¬ 
present divine sjiirit is strikingly attested in the 
passage of one of Ids unknown comedies : 

‘a guardian spirit Htanda by every man, straightway 

from his birth, to giude him into the mysleries of life, a good 
spirit, for om* must not iiungine tliat liiore is an evil spirit 
injuring good life, Init that tiod is utterly good.’*"* 

In attempting to estimate wliut is most elusive— 
the inner rt'ligious sentiment of any ]»eri()d— it is 
important to rememVier that the aut lmr of such ex¬ 
pression w'as dear to at least the cultivated public 
of the Hellenistic age. 

4. The ‘theokrasia.’—The tolerant hnmanitari- 
anisni of Menander, of which we catch the echo in 
(‘ertain formula' inscribed on the Delphic and ot her 
temjdes, is rcllec.tcd in that which is jicrhaps tlie 
most striking religious phenomenon of this p(!rio(l, 
namely, the thcvkni.fia, the fusion of divinities of 
East and West. As regards religious tlieory, (his is 
not to be regarded as a new dcjiarture, Herodotus 
sliow'.s bow natural it was to tlie Hellenic mind to 
interpret the deities of foreign nations in terms of 
its nr.tivc jiantlu^ori : and it was ea.sy for Phirijiides 
to commend Kybeh; as Derncter.® But it was by 
uo means (;a.sy, in fact it was exceedingly dangerous, 
before tlie time of Alexander to introduce any un¬ 
authorized foreign cult into the city-State. Wc 
hear vaguely of the death-smiteiice iullicted or 
threatened on those wdio did so. Neverthehiss, as 
we have .seen, such foreigners as Sabazios and Attis 
were intruding themselves into Atliens at the time 

1 See a recent paper hy Tierre Waltz in REG, 1911, ‘Sur 
les Sentences de M«'*nandrn ’ ; the writer aims at diHcovering or 
imagining the dramatic Hettiug of each fragment, and at dia- 
provitig the view that Menander was pOHing aa an original 
etliical teacher. Accepting his theory, we can still assign high 
value to the ‘Sentences’ for the puriiose of (ireek ethical 
history, whether we regard them as original and earne.ht utter- 
ancew of Menander or as cointnoniilacc.s which he uses lightly 
for dramatic purposes; for, if the latter view of them la the 
more correct, they show at least whal. was in the air. 

* Kock, Com. All. Erap., Lei 5 )zig, 18sU 88, no. 602. 

» e.g. quotation hy Clemens, Strom, p. 7'2U P : cf. fragment of 
the 'Up«ia, Kock, 245. 

4 I'l/tupat. fjLoyoo’TtY. B89, Meineke, iv. 356. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, trailing with them the 
orgiastic atmosphere of Phrygia; and at some in¬ 
definite time before this the impure ritual of certain 
Oriental goddess-cults had invaded the Corinthian 
worship of A phrodite. But after the establishment 
of the kingdoms of the Diadochi, the gentile barrier 
in religion gradually loses its force and significance. 
It was, in fact, a fai -.sighted measure of policy on the 
part of some of the kings to establish some common 
cult that might win the devotion of the Hellenic 
and (Jricntal peoples alike. Such was the intention 
of Ptolemy when he founded at Alexandria the 
cult of the Babylonian god Sarapis, whom the 
Egyptians were able, owing to a similarity of name, 
to identify with tlieir Osiris-Apis, and tlio Hellenes 
with their J’Jouton, owing to the accidental fact 
that an image of this underworld-god happened to 
be consecrated to the cult at its first institution. 
Similarly, when the Syrian city of Bambyke was 
re-settled as llierapolis by Seleukos Nikator, the 
personality of the great goudcss A targatis {(i.v. ) was 
mingled with that of Artemis, Hera, Aphroaite, and 
other Helb'.nic goddesses; and the treati.se of Lucian, 
de Dca Si/ria, gives us the most interesting picture 
pre.sented by anticpiity of the working of the thco- 
Icrasia in the domain of ridigion and religious art. 

The spirit of syncretism grows stronger and more 
lervading through tlie later Grtick and Gneco- 
toman periods, and dominates the later Orphic 
and (ilnostic tliouglit ; and the inscrijitions, usually 
the be.st record of tlio popular religious practice, 
attest its wi<le diilusion. We find the deities of 
diverse lands—Egypt, Syria, and Greece—linked 
together in the same formula of thanksgiving, and 
the same od’ering dedicated to them all. And the 
name Zeu.s is applied to .so many gods of the 
Ea.st that in tlic euU-fonmihe it seems often to have 
lost all its personal and concrete value and acquired 
tlie vaguer meaning of ‘ God.’ The Jewish Jaliweh 
Hiinsidf—under the name Tdw—w'as occasionally 
identified with him, and at times, it seems, even 
with Dionysos. 

The importance of this movement for religious 
thought was of the highest. Vnrro’s view recorded 
by Augustine.,^ that t he name of the deity made no 
dillcrerice, so long as ‘ the same thing is understood,’ 
and that thmefure the God of the Jews was the 
same as Jupiter, is a great idea bequealhed to the 
world by (ireek tolerance and Greek sanity. Only 
a nation could attain to thi.s freedom of religious 
imagination that was not held captive by the magic 
spell of names^wlach made it so diflicult for tlie 
Jew to shake off the tribal spirit of tlie religious 
blood-feud. This Hellenic expression of religious 
enlightenment prepared the way for monotheism, 
and thus indirectly for Christianity ; it also couhl 
induce the pantheistic idea of a diffused omnit)re.sent 
spirit of divinity such os is exiiressed in the lines of 
Aratos, the scientific poet of the 3rd cent. n.C. : 
‘All the ways are full of (the spirit of) God, and 
all the gathering-places of men, the sea and har¬ 
bours, and at every turn we are all in need of God, 
for we are of kin to liiin.’“ 

5. Stoicism, Epicureanism, Cynicism. — This 
pantheistic speculation inspire.s some of thedogmas 
of IStoicism ; and for most of the iStoic writers and 
thinkers the (ioncept of divinity was less that of a 
personal concrete Being than of a spiritual force 
or soul-power immanent in things ; therefore, while 
some or them tried to find a place in their meta¬ 
physical system for the creations of the polytheism 
and even a justification for augury and divination, 
the impression left on our minds by the fragments 
that have come down to us of the religious specula- 

1 de Comenau Evangelistarum, L SO (x.\li.); cf. de Civ. Dei, 

IV. 9. 

2 See Fftrnell, Higher Aspeett, pp. 104-100. 

* /'hainomen., lines li-6. 


tion of the Stoa is that of a system alien and anti¬ 
pathetic to the popular theistic jioinfc of view, and 
especially to the social religion of kin-group and 
city ; Zeno the founder is said to have protested 
against shrines and idols. * H is protest was in vain ; 
nor is there any clear indication that Stoicism had 
any influence on the religious thought and practice 
of the average man of the people ; unless, indeed, 
the emergence of the cult of ’AperT), Virtue, in the 
2nd cent. B.c. at Pergamon and ISmyrna was sug¬ 
gested by the strong theologic colouring that the 
Stoic gave to morality.* 

As for E])i(uivcanism, it cannot lie regarded 
normally as a religious force; if it touched the 
popular mind at all, its influence must have lieen 
generally in the direction of atheism or indifler- 
entism ; the only signs that it did are occasional 
grave-inscriptions which breathe the Epicurean 
spirit of unperturbed (juiescence in regard to tlie 
posthumous fate of the soul. 

The philo.sojihic school that was most aggressively 
protestant against the popular creeds and cults 
appears to have been the Cynic, mordant and out¬ 
spoken criticism being characteristic of this sect. 
We have record of Diogenes’ contempt for the 
Eleiisinian my.sterics, of Antisthenes’ disdain for 
the great Motlier of Phrygia and her mendicant 
priests; and the fragments in a newly discovered 
pajiyrnsof a treatise by Kerkidas,* the Cynic j)hilo- 
sopber and statesman of Megalopolis in the 3rd 
cent. U.C., contain a theory which reduces personal 
deities to impotent instruments of Fate, and would 
suhstitute for Zeus and lii.s colleagues certain 
divinized ab.stractions sucli as Ne^/xeertf and Merddevs; 
tlie latter term, if the rcatling i.s sound, seems to 
denote tlic spirit of unselfishness or sacrifice—an 
interesting am! potentially valuable idea but at 
this time still-born. 

6 . Asklepios-cult and later mysteries.—These 
sectarians of this later age do not aj)))ear to have 
made a serious attemjit to capture the mind of the 
pul)lic; and the poj)ular religions movements for tlie 
most part ignored them and their teaching. The 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and 
idolatrous as the older were. The chief change 
lay ill this, that a man now might to some extent 
(dioose his own divinity or—what was even of more 
import—be chosen l)y him or her ; he was no longer 
limited to the cults into which he was born. This 
freedom had already for some time been offered by 
the thiasvi ; and now in the Hellenistic world, 
especially by the powerful and wide influence of 
the cult of Asklepios, tlie idea was developed of 
a deity wlio as Healer and Saviour called all 
mankind to himself ; and it was this significant 
cult-phenomenon that induced Kerkidas in the 
above-mentioned passage to include Ilatdi', ‘ the 
Healer,’ among the true divinities whose Avorship 
ought to supplant that of the older gods. In the 
treatise called Asklepios of the pseudo-Apuleius a 
long address and prayer to this deity are preserved, 
of which the tone is strikingly Cbri.stian.* 

7. Non-Hellenic mysteries.— Tlie jihenomenon 
here indicated attests again the stronger vitality 
at this period of jiersonal or individual, as distinct 
from tribal or political, religion; and this was 
miickened also by the growth of certain non- 
Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean area in 
the later centuries of paganism, notably by the 
Samolliracian, those of Attis and the Great Mother, 
the Egyptian Isis, and, finally, in the last period 
of all, of Mithra. In most of tlie.se the records 
allow us to discover many interesting ideas that 
reappear in Catholic Christianity, such, for instance, 

* Clem. Strom, p. 691. 

2 See CCS V. 446, 476, ref. 221. 

> Oxyrhgueh, Pajyyri, viii. 81. 

< See ARW, 1904, p. 396; Farnell, Evolution of Religion, 
p. 207. 
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as communion with the divinity through sacrament, 
the mystic death and rebirth of tiie catechumen, 
the saving efficacy of baptism and purification. 
These rites could satisfy the craving of the mortal 
to attain to the conviction of immortality and to 
the ecstatic consciousness of complete or temporary 
self-absorption in God. lint in the mysteries of 
Sabazios and Cybele, and possibly in others, this 
sense of divinity was conveyed to the nu/stes by 
the simulation of a holy marriage or sex-communion 
with the god or goddess ; and for this reason the 
pagan mysteries were generally attacked by the 
Christian Fathers as obscene ; the charge Avas un¬ 
just on the whole, though the psychic ellectof the 
special act of ritual just alluded to was probably 
detrimental to the moral imagination. ! 

8 . Hermetic literature.—The strange.st and most 1 
interesting reflexion that the an{!ient records have I 
preserved for us of this fusion of Hellenic culture 
and Oriental religions sentiment is presented by 
the Hermetic, literature. The origins of this most 
fantastic product of the huinati mind are traced 
by Flinders Petrie' back to the Gth or .'ilh cent. ! 
n.C. liut though mucli of it is jire-Cliristian, its ' 
philosophic diction proves that it cannot be earlier 
than 300 B.c., and tbe bulk of it is probably much 
later. A frequent Hermetic formula addressed to 
the Deity —iyib tdfu <to xai cro ‘ I am 'I'lioii and 
Thou art I’— may be taken as the master-word of 
these hieratic writings.“ The unnatural alliance 
between (ireek philt)sophy and the Oriental mystic 
theosophy that these writings reveal is a moment¬ 
ous plnjiiomcnon of later paganism ; and the study 
of tne origins of Chri.stian nietajihysic is much 
concerned with it. Such tlu50soj)hy liad a natural 
affinity with magic ; and magic, always a ])ower 
in an age of intellectual decay, begins to be most 
powerful in this latest age of Hellenism. It is a 
just reproach that Augustine brings against Por¬ 
phyry, the most, notable of the Nett-PlaUmists, 
that he ‘wavered between pljilosopliy and a sacri¬ 
legious curiosity,’ that is, a vicious in Iciest in the 
black art.* 

In these strange forms of faith and speculation 
the clearness and sanity of tlie pure Hellenic in¬ 
tellect appear clouded and troubled, the lineaments 
of the old types of tlie Hellenic thought and 
imagination almost etiaced. And the learning 
and science of the Hellenistic age stood mainly 
aloof from the religious forces that moved tlie 
masses of the people, 

9. Daimonism. — The mystic and theosophic 
literature of tlie Hellenistic and (ineco-JIoman 
period was markedly ‘ dainioni.stic,’ being infected 
with the polydaimonism of the East and positing 
the existence of good and evil daimuney as a meta¬ 
physical dogma. We can trace a corres)»onding 
change in tlie pojuilar Hellenic imagination. In 
the earlier period, as has been shown, the native 
Hellene was, as conqiared with other races, fairly 
strong-minded in respect of the terrors of the 
demon-world ; hut the later people of the Greek 
area were certainly tainteri in some degree with 
this unfortunate superstition of the East, and 
various forms of exorcism, conjuration, and evoca¬ 
tion became more prevalent. The modern Greek 
temperament appears to be possessed with this 
disease;* and we may suppose that the germs 
have been inherited and devclojied from this last 
period of the old civilization. 

10. Eschatology.—But another feature that we 
mark in this mystic religion and these mystic 
societies of the Hellenistic world indicates a, higher 
aspect of religion, and suggests possibilities of 

1 Pertonal Rdigum in Egypt, London, 1909, p. 40. 

3 See Reitzenstein, Eoimandres, Leipzig, 1904. 

8 de Civ. Dei, x. 9. 

< See J. O. LawBon, Modem Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion. 


momentous development; most of them, if not 
all, proclaimed tVie immortaUty of the soul, a 
hapny resurrection, a divine life after death. The 
Hellene who had been initiated into the Osirian 
faith hoped to attain immortal hanj)iness in and 
through Osiris, availing himself of Egyptian ideas 
and Egyptian sjiell-formulm. The priest of tlie 
mysteries of Attis comforts the congregation of 
the faithful, sorrowing over the death of tlieir 
god, witli words that aver the certainty of his 
resurrection and by implication tlie hope of their 
own : 

Oapprire p-varTHL Tov Otov oearturTp^vov’ 

iaraL yap rjp.it' tK iroutoi' {ru>T7jpia.* 

The mysteries of Mithra embodied much the 
same eschatologic ideas ami hopes ; but these came 
to the (Jne(;o-Koman world only in the latest 
period hclore the estahlislimcnt of Christianity, 
and had little hold on Hellenic society proper. 
Doubtless the most attractive mystery for tho 
Hellenes was the (frphie ; we have many j)r«)ofs of 
its activity and life in the two centuries before 
and after the beginning of our era ; ami we can 
W'ell nnderstaml the causes of its juipularity. Its 
deity had become llcllenized long ago: the Orphic 
formnlie are free from harbaron.s jargon, and 
admit the familiar divine names ; the insistence 
on purilieation was congenial to many Hellenic 
temperaments; there was probably nothing sur 
vivirig in the ritual that was olqectionable to tlie 
cultivated Hellene; and, tinally, its [ucture of 
Paradise seems to liave accorded with the trend 
of the Hellenic imaginat ion. The numerous grave- 
inscriptions of tliose centuries rarely express any 
delinite Orphic sentiment or nlliide to any spuci- 
alljf mystic faith ; but we have tlu' evidence of 
IMutarch attesting the jirevalenee of the Orphic 
societies and their power of ajipeal : w Jien he is 
citnsoling his w ife for tin? death of their child, he 
reminds her of the promises of future hapjiiness 
held out by the Dionysiac mysteries, into wliich 
they liave botli been initiated.'' 

II. Hero-worship and apotheosis.—Tlie idea 
that was eommon to many of these mystic brother¬ 
hoods, that tlie mortal might achieve divinity, is 
illustrated by another religions phenomenon which 
stamls out in this latest period, namely, the w'or- 
ship of individual men and w-omeu either in their 
lifetime or iiiiinediaiely after death (see artt. Dei¬ 
fication, IlEiJOE.S [Greek and Roman]), To aj>- 
preciate the full signilieance of tliis, one must be 
Buuilinr with the usages of the earlier Hellenes as 
also of the Oriental peojiles who became subjects 
of the I.»iadochi. We have observed tliat the 
Greek of the Gth and 5tli centuries was willing to 
concede heroic honours to certain distinguished 
individuals after deatli ; in this there, was nothing 
inconsistent with the principles of higlier poly- 
tlieisiu ; and in the earlier eases tlie grounds of 
canonization were usually good and reasonable. 
It becomes a more serious question about the 
religiou.s and moral character of a people when 
divine worship is proU’ered to a living person. Of 
this the first example is tho cult of Lysandcr as 
a god, W'luch, as IMutarch seems to imply, arose 
even in his lifetime.** M'he same writer records the 
story of the ajiotheoHis ollered by the people of 
Thasos to Agesilaos, and his sarcastic refusal.* 
The same kind of adulation was lavished by the 
degenerate Athenians on Alexander and Demetrios 
Poliorketes. The most salient examples are de¬ 
rived from the records of the Selcukidai and the 
Ptolemies, the kings of these dynasties usually 
1 Firm. Mat. de Err. 22; ct. Dieterich, EiTie Mithranliturgie, 
p. 174. 

3 Consol, ad uxor. 10, p. 611 D. 

3 Vil. Lysandr. 18; cf. Atheiiaj;. p, M (Lrnhair). 

* P. 210 D, Apoth. Lacon.; he advised tljeiii to be^rin with 
makiuif tbeiuselvcB |,’-odt» if they fell equal to making him one. 
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e/ijoyiii^' tlivine liorionrs after death, and sniiie- 
tiiiies heariii;j; divine titles such hh ‘Saviour,’ 

0 e<is, ‘Uod,’ in Lheir lifetime. Is this merely the 
j^roHS servility of a decadent ajjje that liad lo.st all 
real sense of relif^ion ? I'his is no doubt the true 
account of it in some d«*^^ree; Dio (’hry.sostoin 
exclaims against the quackery and vanity of it;* 
and the shaift-witted Athenians and the educated 
(iroeks geneially would he under no illusion when 
they |U(>stiatcd themselves before these human 
gods. It IS natural to .supjm.se that tlie ellect upon 
the lift; of tlie old religion was corrosive, when a 
(juecn or a, courtesan could he puhlic.ly re<;ognized 
as Aphrodite, and that the general btdief in Aptdlo 
and Ifionysos would tend to collajise when the one 
was iileritihed with the Seleiikidai, the otlier with 
Attains. Yet the faith in Diony.sos at least wa.s 
able to survive the strain. And what looks to us 
mere hypocrisy and hlaspheniy would aitpear to 
many ol the Ifellenistic communities in another 
light. It H(;(;ms that the uncultured Drtick in tlu; 
time of Merodof.us was caimble of beliming in all 
Hcrioiisness that Xerxf's miglit be a real incarna¬ 
tion of Zeus uiton eartli ;'■* iiml such an i<lea would 
be familiar, as an old tradition in tin; popular esti¬ 
mate of kingship, to the natives of Syria, and still 
more to the lOgyptians. When the jtosel (a Stom* 
troelaiius the l*t(jlemy as ‘ the living imagi* ol 
lod,’ the averagr; (Ireek might smile in secret, 
but tin; native Egyptian would instinctiv<!ly assent 
to this assumption of divinity by the heir of the 
ancient Idiaraolis. 

'I’his ileilication of t-lu^ mortal, so rife in this 
later period, may be regardml as n moral ami 
religious evil. Yet it must not he taken too 
Iiasfily as a proof of the unreality of the pre¬ 
vailing polylheism. And. for better or worse, 
it was a nioimmtous fact b(donging to tin; higher 
history of Ihirojaain leligion ; for it familiarizeil 
tin* (Jr:eco-Konian world wit h the idea of the 
incarnation of tlie Man (Jod. 

12. Sigfiis of decay and of new life in later pag-an- 
ism,—'The Hellenistic period cannot lx; severed 
iiy any sharp tlividing line from the (liaeeo- 
Koiiian ; but it belongs rtither to the student of 
Roman religion and t he Roman Rnipire to pursue 
the hist.ory of Mellenie |»olytheisin through the 
(irst centuries of our era down to the estaldishment 
of (diristianily. 

'riie religious plienoinena of the jieriod that has 
just been sk<*tclied present, on the one hand, the 
signs of decay,—the (ha-ay of the old <-ivie ami 
politieal religion which fostered the growth of the 
(ii’cek Puli.t, and, on the <)ther hand, the working 
of new religious forces w hicli prepare the way for 
(Jhristianity. 'I'iie cults of Apidlo, Zeus, and 

Athene were among the first to wuther ; yet a living 
and personal religions sense was in all probability 
more diliiised throngli the (ireek world under the 
K[)igoni and the Roman I’hnjiire than it had been 
in the earlier centuries. Contact w ith the Oriental 
s{)irit brunglit to many a stronger intensity of 
religious life ; religion is no longer preoccupied 
with the physical and political world; it.s horizon 
lies heyorul the grave, and its force is ‘ other-world- 
liness.' Men iloek to the mysteries seeking 
eoinmunion w-ith the divinity by sacrament, and 
sustaining their faith by mystie dogmas. Tlie 
religious virtue most emphasized is purity, of 
w'liieli the influence is often anti-social ; this w'as 
no longer always understood in ii phari.saicsen.se, 
hut its spiritua'l signilieanee was [uoclaimed to the 
people and penetrated the sphere of teni|de-ritual. 
An inscription from a tenijde in Rhotles of the time 
of Hadrian contains a list of rules ‘concerning 
righteous entrance into tlie shrine ’ ; ‘ tJie flr.st and 
greatest rule i,s to be pure ami unblemished in hand 
' Or. tU Ii, .-rwriUMfl. ii. iM i). Herod, vii. 


and heart and to he free from an evil con.science.’ * 
.Something himilar w as inscrilied on the temple of 
Asklepios at Epidauros.^ The ohjectif oi the 
earlier Hellenic polytheism was the city, the tribe, 
the family : that of the later was the individual 
.soul. The earlier religious morality looked rather 
to works and practice, the later rather to purity 
and faith. 'J'he gradual divorce of religion from 
the political life wa.s a loss which was nut repaired 
for many centuries ; but it was cum]>cnsaled by the 
ri.se of a hiimaniLarian .spirit, which was to be in¬ 
fused into a new c-osmopolitan religion.^ 

The above is only a panoramic sketch, indicating 
the various elements of a singularly manifold re¬ 
ligious system. It has been impossible to touch on 
all the .special jKunt.s of interest, such as divina¬ 
tion and the minulue of ritual and of the festivals ; 
for these the student must consult sp(;eial articles 
and treatises. 'I'he oltjeet of this article has been 
to present the main essential features in a i;hr<)no- 
logic .survey, and to assign to ea(;li its sigiiilit:ance 
and relative impoitani-e. The history has been 
adiimhrateil of a religion tliat maintained itself 
f(»r at least two thonsaiid years on the high(*r plane 
of polyt lieisin ; a religion which, while lacking the 
suhlimity aiul moral fervour of some of the Oriental 
creeds, made certain unique eontributions to the 
evolution of S(»eiety and the higher inl,(!llet;tiial 
lif(; of man. By (lie side of tin; higher growths 
many <d the jtrodnets of lower and .savage culture 
were maintained which were mainly obliterated by 
(flirislianity. It i.s nei-essary to note, ami apjireciate 
these lower facts ; but there is a risk of overestimat¬ 
ing their importance ami vitality. Many of them 
are found in all higher religions, usually in a 
morihurid state. Tt is its higher aeliievement that 
makes any particular religion of importance in 
the hist.ory of (civilization ; and w-e are now aware 
that (Ireek ndigion can claim this importance. 
Nor can the lower elements as a whole he shown 
t(» have generated the highm' within the Hellenic 
period proper. W'e cannot show the evolution of 
the jiersonal anthropomorphic deities of (irccce from 
magic, ritual or toteinism or theriomor})hism, with¬ 
out transet'iiding the. e.hronologie limit s of the jieriod 
within w hi(;h it is allow'aldc to sjieak of a Hellenic 
people at all. .Some modern anthropology applied 
to ehessie life is seriously anachronistic, 'i'he emer- 
geiiee of personal gods, from whate\ er region or by 
whatever influence they emerged, is an ev(;nl of very 
primitive history. At least we know that of the 
two popuJati(ji)s wliosc blending made Hellenism— 
the indigmious Mediterranean and the Northern or 
Central-European invader—the former possijs.sed 
a personal theism of datidess anti<iuily ; w hile all 
the evidence points to the convie.tion that the 
Aryan tribe.s entered tReece witli certain personal 
deities already evolved or acquired. \^ e find that 
anthropomorphism was the strongest bias of the 
Hellene's religious imagination ; and with this w'e 
associate his passion for idolatry and hero-worsliip. 
It is interesting for the student of Hellenic Christi¬ 
anity to note the influence of these tendencies on 
the later history of the (R eek Church ; and generally 
it has been the result of much modern research to 
expose the truth that the indebtedness of Christian 
dogma and ritual to the later Hellenic paganism was 
far greater than used to he supposed. 
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GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH.-i. The 
name.—The Lenn ‘ orllitxioxy ’ (dpOodo^ia) in u.Med 
to indieate the iniiiiutfible coiiservation of the true 
Cfiristian doctrine, as tan}.dit by (diii.st ami the 
Apo.stle.s, and set forth in Holy Scripture and Holy 
Tradition, as against the divcrjjenee therefrom of 
heretics, which is heterodoxy (hepodo^la). In this 
sense the word is usetl as early as the 2nd cent, 
(e.fi. in Clement of Alexondriaf. Tlie appellation 
‘Orthodox’ was applied in ancient times to the 
whole Church ; but after the Western Church 
separated from the Kiistern, it was appropriated 
by the latter, inasmuch as it was in tlie name of 
this faitlifnlness that it broke oil tlie connexion 
with the Western CTiurch, which has appropriated 
to itself the name ‘Catliulic.’ Hince the chief 
part in the Eastern Church was lon^' taken by the 
Greek nation, very often, even in olhcial documents, 
especially in the West, the name ‘Greek Church’ 
was usea as a synonym for ‘ Orthodox Chureh ’; 
hut at the present time, when out of the 16 Ortho¬ 


dox Churches only 5 are Greek, and out of tlie 100 
million Orthodox people the tireeks mimlier less 
than 8 millions, the H[>pellation has hecoiue an 
anachronism. A more convenient apjjellalion i.s 
‘ Ea.stern Church,’ so far as it denotes her ^eo- 
trraphical position, and brings out the idea thnt 
the ‘ Ortitodox ’ Church does not make up the 
whole Christian Church; hut even this without 
the addition of ‘ Orthodox ’ is inexact, as t he term 
‘ Kastern ’ may as justly be applied to the Nes- 
torian, Monophy.site, and other Churches. 

2 . History..I’lie history of the Ortlu»dox Church 

falJ.s into four periods, each division being marke<l 
by ati event which delined its character for the 
whole period, viz. in the first tliree centuries the 
initial development; in the 4th cent, the recogni¬ 
tion of Christianity as the State religimi (A.D. 3Id) ; 
in the 9tii cent, the coitipletion ot tlie Orthodox 
system of dognta (848), together with the hegin- 
ning of the separation of the Western from the 
Orthodox Church, and the adhesion of the Slavic 
[letiples to the latter; in the 15Mi eeiit. the svihiii- 
gation of the Grieco-Sla\ ic world by the 'Turks, 
completed by thecajilure of (’oivstanlinojile in 14r)8. 

(1) T/ie tutrli/ pcrttaL —'Tlie very lirst dtiys of 
Chri.stianity were marked by the invitation to the 
Hellenes to accept it, ami the Clnistian (diurch 
of th(‘ first two centiiiic.s was a Church of the 
Greeks. Even in Kome the Christian community 
was (Heek, both in eomiiosition and in languiige. 
'The missitmary act ivity of the Clmrch was wider 
and more sneeessful in the regions in which the 
iiiHiicnee of Ht^lJellis^l had spriaul. The Hooks of 
i.he N'T, as well as the lirst productions of ChriH- 
tian theology, wen^ written in the Greek language. 
It was the Greek Ghiirches that tleveloped the idea 
of the Logos, the tloctrine of the Eerson of Christ, 
of the Holy'Trinity, and ( he like ; it was tliey tliat 
introduetul tndtw into the life of the ('hurt li, ami 
created a Christian terminology which was aceei>ted 
everywhere ; it was they thsil gave birth to Chris¬ 
tian Apologetics. Ciiiircli discipline in this period 
vva.s regulated partly by local eonncils, p.-irtly by 
collections of rules of private origin [Ditiascaiitt). 
'The external history of the period is c.liaructerized 
by the hostile attitude of tin: pagan Slate towards 
the Church, which found expitfssion in (he perse¬ 
cutions. 'Tlie tauidencies of the Hoimin Church are 
in this period very shglitly notiecnble, so that the 
history of Orthodoxy almost coincides with that ol 
Christianity. 

(2) From A.D. SIS to S/fS.—Mtox Christianity had 
been recognized as the State religion, the (ireek 
(diure.b elaborated the normal rebitions between 
(diureb and Stjite, being guitb'd by the principU* 
of siim})hunia and an adtiptation of the ( liurcli 
organization to tliat of the State, netrording to 
wliicb the diocesan bisln)[)S were suliordinated to 
the bishops of the chief towns, or vietrupuleis, i.v. 
to the Metropolitans, ami these in their turn to 
the bishops of the capitals of the ‘dioceses’ estab¬ 
lished by Diocletian, Miest; bisliops receiving (lie 
titles of Arclildsbojis, Exarchs, and I’atriarcbs. 
Such at first were the bishops of Antioch, ('a sarea 
in Cappatlocia, Ephesus, Heraclea (eajiilal of tlte 
Thraeian ‘diocese’), ami Alexandriti; in tlie last 
ca.se the bisliops were all dirt:ctJy under the Patri¬ 
arch, without the intervention of Metropolitans. 
Einally, the Patriarchate of ConsLantinople took 
a special place among them, the ci(y having he- 
conie the permanent residence of the Emjicror 
from the time of 'TJieodo.sius i. (Constantinople 
had originally been subordinate to the Metro- 

I iolitan of Heraclea, the eajiK.al of tlie ‘diocese,’ 
lUt the second PCciimenical (Council (canon 8), at 
Constantinople in 881, gave the bishop of the latter 
precedence [irpeafitia rijs ripyjs) next after the bishop 
of Kome, as being bishop of ‘ New Kome’ ; and in 
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A.D. 461 he had put under liiin, Ijy the 28th canon of 
tlie Council of Chalcedori, tlie ‘ diocese-s’ (provinces) 
of Heraclea, Enhesus, and (Jaesarea, and ^niined a 
position se(a)iul to Koine, hut superior to Alex¬ 
andria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, lie had aiithority 
over all Asia Minor, and in Ihirope over Thrace, 
from the beginning, and later, in A.D. 7JO, after 
long controversy with Koine, over fllyricurn Ori- 
entale, i.c. the countricH south of the Danube, to- 
gether with Dalmatia, Epirus, (ireece, and Crete. 
To him also were assigned, hy the 28th canon of 
the Council of Chaicedon, ‘all other tribes’ as well 
{6XKb<pv\oL ); and thi.s became a matter of great 
importance from the time of the conversion of the 
Slavs to (Jhri.stianity, when hy ‘other tribes’ they 
began to mean peoples living outside the limits of 
the Empire. Al»out A.D. 500 the Katriareh of 
Constantinople received tlie title of ‘ Eiminenieal ’ 
(6 olKovfxtvLKb^), i.e, the Patriarch standing at the 
liend of the whole (Eastern) hhupire. 

With the elalioration of Church organization. 
Church life reached a very high development. 
'I'he lively intercourse between the Cliurchos 
allowed the seven Ecumenical Councils to settle 
definitions of a dogmatic and canonical character 
in the name of the IJniversal (Ecumenical) Church ; 
’rheology in its various branches—Iiogmatic-s. 
Church History, Exegesis, Armlogetic.s, polemics, 
sermons, etc. — supplies aumirahle exaninle.s. 
There arose the heresies of the Arians, Mace¬ 
donians, Monopliysites, Monothelites, with their 
ramilications, and then that of the Iconoclasts, 
which gave rise to debates in which part was 
taken by the peojile, hy monks, and hy the civil 
power; Imt the (’ouncils made clear and sctthal 
the doctrine of the Church, and excommuni¬ 
cated those who did not receive it. This riisulLcd 
in the formation of the Eastern non - (Jrthodox 
Churches—Nestoriaii, Monopliysite (Coptic, Jac()l)- 
ite, and others), and Monothelite (Maronite). ’Phe 
completion of this dogmatii; work of tlie Councils 
was readied by tlie Council which met in Constan- 
tinopleon 11th March 843, confirmed the definitions 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils, and sccnrcil the 
triumph of Orthodoxy with the excommuni<uition 
of the heretics. 8ee CoUNCli.s and Svnods (Chr.). 

'riie Councils also settled the rule.s of Church 
discipline ; luit side hy side w ith these rules there 
now ajipeared a new source of eijcle.siastical law in 
the decisions concerning the Church emanating from 
the civil power as collect ed at the end of the Codex 
Theodosiamis (A.D. 438), and at the beginning of 
Justinian’s Code (A.D. 531), and supplemented by 
numerous Imjierial novels. 

'riiere a])peared also collections of regulations 
made by the Councils, and afterwards of civil 
regulations made by tlie secular power concerning 
the Clmrch, and, finally, collections uniting both 
elements. ()f the latter, the greatest importance 
attached to the Nomoeanon, in 50 and 14 'Pitle-s 
(be.st ed. by J. li, Pitra, Juris eccles. Greerorum 
historia ti monumenta. Home, 1808, ii. 43311'.). 
’riie theory of the sytnphonia between (yhureli and 
State was given a very wide extension, which 
showeil itself, on the one hand, in interference 
hy the Emperor in Clmrch aflairs, in particular as 
comrerning its property, in the election of bishops, 
in the summoning of Councils, and even in tliepufdi- 
cation of statements concerning the formula? of the 
Creeds; and, on the other hand, in the action of the 
(Church upon the civil laws and administration. 
Hishops had the right of supervision even over the 
civil administration of their cities, the right to 
sit in judgment, and to give protection to the poor 
[persorifc ?niserabil€s); and sometimes they are 
found as rulers of the people {5i/j^apxoi)t and even 
received royal honours. 

Church property increased, and Christian phil- 


anthrojiy, under the protection of the State, assumed 
great importance. Monast icism, which had already 
made its appearance at the end of the first period, 
spread widely in Egy)>t, Pale.stine, Syria, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor. At first each monastery w’as 
managed under its own rules; but later in tlie 
('liurch of Constantinople the rule of St. Kasil 
the Croat, and in that of Jerusalem the rule of 
St. Sabhas the Consecrated, became dominant. 
Church Services also became more complicated. 
There came into use hells, imiense, and candles ; 
there aiipeared splendid exani])Ies of Clmrch poetry; 
festivals and fasts were established ; ecclesiastical 
art elaliorated forms of its own (the Byzantine 
style), including a surpassing technique (mosaic), 
the examples of which, e.g., St. Sophia at Con¬ 
stantinople, remain unapproachable to this day. 
Orthodoxy spread beyond tlie limits of the Empire 
to Ethiopia, Iberia (Ceoigia), Persia, Armenia, 
among the Goths, Abasgi, Alans, Bazi, and other 
(Caucasus tribes ; and in India, China, and Arabia 
among the Sara(;ens. Only in tlie second half of 
the period does the region over which it dominated 
begin to he narrowed hy the .spread of the Mono- 
j)hysite.s and the conquests of the Arab Musalmans. 

Within the Empire the battle with the remains 
of pagani.sm went on, sjiecial zeal being shown hy 
'riieodosius I., 'riieodosins II., and Justinian. 

(3) FroryiSJfS to I 46 S .—’Die reasons for the separa¬ 
tion of the Western Church are very numerous and 
very complicated. Already in the 3nl cent, tlie 
Homan Clmrcli had become latinized, and was 
acquiring a Hjiecial character on aiauumt of its 
position in the centre of the whole Stale and the 
innucnce exercised upon its tlieology hy Koman 
juristic thought, ’J'he division of the Evujiire into 
two parts, Eastern and Western, prepared the way 
for the (liirereiitiation of their (Jhurclies, The 
w'eakiiess of the Western Einjiire, its fall, the 
great migrations, and the flood oi barbarous peoples 
gave cause enougli for the relation of Church and 
State in the West to assume a dill'erent form, and 
for the Popes to take u})on tliemselves the part of 
representatives and defonder.s of the Homan ideals 
in civilization and politics. 'Phis is tlie basis of 
the misunderstandings wdiich began to arise with 
the Eastern Church, especially wdth that of 
Constantinople, and these jiusscd into disputes 
which linally ended in complete disrujilion. Koine 
rejected the 2Sth canon of the Council of Clialcedon, 
which conferred ujion the Patriarcli of Constan¬ 
tinople powers equal to the Po]»e’s. Erom A.D. 484 
toSiy relations betw'cen Koine and Constantinople 
were broken oil’ because of the Monopliysite (lis- 
pute. Under Pope (iregory the tireal a dispute 
about the title ‘Ecumenical’ began. Certain 
canons (nos, 1, ‘2, 3, 6, 12, 13, 36, 55, 67, 82 of the 
‘Quinisext’ Council in TruLlo) which condemned 
Western practice were not received in the West. 
In the Frankish Empire there aro.se the question 
of the Fiiioque, and the decisions of the 7th Ecu¬ 
menical Council as to the honouring of icons were 
rejected. The question of the Papal territory 
which began in A.D. 787 was ended in A.D. 800 by 
the coronation of Charles the (ireat. Out of the 530 
ears of the second l^eriod (A.D. 313-843) relations 
etween Koine and Constantinople were inter¬ 
rupted during a total of 2‘28 years. The affair of 
Photius and Ignatius, in which Pone Nicholas l. 
interfered (861), ended in the heads of the two 
Churche.s reciprocally excommunicating each other. 
In consequence of the insertion of the Filioque into 
the Creed and the exacerbated personal relations, 
the Koman peculiarities in ritual—fasting on 
Saturday, celiiiacy of the clergy, and the like— 
are in Photius’ fipistle (A.D. 866) quoted as evi- 
dences of Rome’s defection from Orthodoxy, the 
only defender of which was now to be found in the 
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Eastern Clinrch. After the second deposition of 
Fliotius in 886, the name of the l^pe was again 
inserted into the Diptych of the Eastern Church. 
At the beginning of the 10th cent, relations once 
more became strained over the question of the 
fourth marriage of the Emperor Leo the Philo¬ 
sopher, which after his death wa.s condemned at 
the Council of A.D. 9‘20. 

In 1017 the Filioque w’aa officially recognized at 
Rome, and in 1058 the Patriarch Michael Ccru- 
larius, dissatisfied with a plan of political alliance 
with the Po[)e, dispatched, in conjunction with the 
Bulgarian Arclibisliop Leo of Ochrida, an epistle 
to Bishop John of Trani, in which new’ accusations 
(unleavened bread) were added to those brought 
against tlie Pope by Photius, and the dispute 
which arose ended on 16th July 1054 in the excom- 
muni(^ati(jn of the Patriarch by the Papal Legate 
and the linal erasure of the Pojie's name from the 
Diptych.s. Attempts at reunion of the Churches 
went on until the end of the period : in 1099, at the 
Council of Bari under Alexis I. Conmenus and 
Pope Paschal II. (1099-1118), under John Comnenus 
(1118-48), under Manuel Comnenus (1148-80), in 
1282, 1250, 1274 at Lyons, in 1889 at Avignon, in 
1869 at Rome, in 1489 at Florence. These were 
not successful, inasmuch as they were undertaken 
from motives not directly concerned with reunion— 
on the part of the Popes for the sake of increasing 
the area subject to their power, on the part of the 
Ortliodox to obtain the political supportof theWest. 

For the Musalman conquest of the Patriarchates 
of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, and the defection of the West¬ 
ern Churcii in the 9th-lltli centuries, tlie Orthodox 
Chiindi found compensation in tlie conversion to 
Orthodoxy of tlie pojmlous Slavic nations in the 
9th and 10th centuries. 'I'hcse nations formed 
national (diurches, at first remaining dependent 
upon tlie Church of Constantinople, hut afterwurd.s 
forming temporarily or permanently independent 
(aut<»ceplialoas) OrOuxlox Churches. 

So in A.i>. 864-65 the Bulgariaii.s and the Serbs 
at almost the same Lime submitted to baptism, and 
in A.I). 988 the Russians, This addition, how’ever, 
while increasing the number of the menihersof the 
Orthodox Church, did not stimulate any great 
improvement of her internal condition, partly 
because among the newly converted nationalities 
education was in a rudimentary condition, but 
principally because of tlie pressure of Mongolian 
nationalities from Asia. The Russian Church 
from A. 11. 1224 to 1480 was under the yoke of the 
Tatars. The Church of ConstHiitinople from the 
nth cent, onwards sull'ered tirst from the Seljuk 
Turks, and at the same time from tlie Crusaders; in 
the 18th cent. (A.D. 1204-61) from the Cru.saders 
who had gained jiosses.sioii of Constantinoiile : 
and from the 14th cent, from the Ottoman Turks. 
In 1361 the latter conquered Servia, in 1893 Bul¬ 
garia, in 1458 Constantinople, in 1571 Greece, and 
finally in 1669 Crete, so that only one Orthodox 
Church was left in liberty—(hat of Russia. 

The internal life of the Orthodox (diureh during 
this period is characterized by the decay of theo¬ 
logical tliouglit and of Church education. The 
questions in dispute were more matters of detail. 
The Church was chiefly disturbed by the struggle 
of the partisans of ‘ a(;eommodation ’ {olKovofila), i.e. 
the permissibility, for tlie sake of higher ends, of 
making certain relaxations or exceptions from the 
ecclesiastical laws against the partisans of acribia 
{aKplfieia), i.e. the exact observance of the same. 
These disturbances arose under Patriarch Tarasius 
(A.D. 787-806), and continued, with interruptions, 
until the 18th century. On the side of acribia 
stood the monks, the defenders of the Church’s 
independence, while ‘ aecomiuodation ’ was de¬ 


fended by the civil power and the secular clergy. 
The defenders of the former bore at various times 
the names of Ignatian.s, Nicolaites, Zealots, and 
Arsenians; the defenders of the latter w’ere called 
Photians, Eutliymians, and IVilitici, The struggle 
ended in the tnumj)h of the former. The heresies 
of the period either exhibit a mystic character 
(Paulicians, Euchites, or Entliusiasts), or apjiearto 
he the result of Parsi iiilluerice (the Arevurdik. ^ 
or ‘sons of the sun,’ in Armenia) and Judaism 
{Athivfjani in TMirygia). Later on, under Alexis 
Comnenus in the l lth cent, we have the heretical 
teaching of John Italus as to the manner ot tlie 
union of tlie tw'o natures in Christ; at the Councils 
of A.D. 1156-58 at Constantinople the question 
discussed concerned the signilication of the .saeritice 
of the Cross; at the Council of A.D, 1166 that of 
the meaning of Jn 14***; and in the middle of the 
J4th cent, the more serious controversies of the 
Barlaamites and Palamites or Hesychasts (1829- 
51) on the relation of the energy ol the Deity to 
Ilis essence, and on the light of Tabor, Tlie organi¬ 
zation of the CJiurch suHered hardly any clinnges 
during this period. The canons established at the 
Councils were lumeenied only with particular 
questions. Certain new Collections of Ecclesi¬ 
astical law's a]»j)C!aied, hut the chief importaneo 
attached to the 2^’oinucnnon in 14 Titles as revised 
about A.D. 888 by the Patriarch Photius. In 
the Ilth-I2th centuries were written the com¬ 
mentaries on the canons by Zonara.s, Aristenus, 
and Balsamon ; and in the 14th cent, a guide to 
ecclesiastical law’ in the Hexabihlo.’i of Constantine 
Armcnopulos, and the aljiliabetic l^yntnqma of 
Mattlueus RIastares, Among tlie Slavs there »p- 
peared their own Collection of (Janons adapted from 
the Greek—(he Korvicfiaia Kniya (‘The Steers¬ 
man’s Rook ’), in its four redactions, Bulgarian 
(9th cent.), Slavo-Kussian (10th cent.), Servian, 
and Sophian (18th cent.). 

Canonically the ecclesiastical organization re¬ 
mained unehaiiged, but dc facto t he Emperors 
interfered more oRen in Gliurch aflairs, and 
appropriated (he title of ‘ Holy,’and the right of 
deluding que.stions of dogma ; and, on the other 
hand, the ConstantinojioliLan I^itriarcli’s primacy 
of honour passed (in fact, not in theory) into primacy 
of jKiwer. 

But the attempt to supply a dogmatic foundation 
for the extension of the Emperor’s power in the 
Cliureh and the power of one Patriarch over the 
others did not obtain recognition in the Church. 
'I'he I’atriarch had now about him a new organiza¬ 
tion, the permanent Synod [avvobos fi>5r]^ovaa), 
consisting of bishops and patriari hal oflicials, and 
having the authority of a final, highest adminis¬ 
trative, and judicial court. About the Patriarch 
there was formed a w hole stall of oflicials (‘ the nine 
pentads’). Enormous inlluenee on the life of the 
ecclesiastical community was exercised by the 
monasteriijs, especially those on Mt. Atlios, the 
Stadium at Constantinople, the hirTfiXaioy in 

the Peloponnese, the Meteora in Thessaly, etc. 
They stood up for the exact observation of dogmas 
and canons and for ecclesia-stical independence, 
supported the science of theology, spread education 
abroad, and sent out missionaries. The education 
of the clergy, w’hich had declined at the end of the 
preceding period, in the middle of the 9th cent, 
recoverea and attained a higher level under the 
Comneni in the 12th century. In the 18th cent., 
at the time of the Latin domination, Byzantine 
learning again declined ; but in the 14th cent., 
under the Pala*ologi, it once more revived, though 
during the whole third period (as against the second 
period) it sultered from a want of originality. This 
movement, moreover, was not disregarded by tlie 
newly converted Slavic nationalities. 
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(4) From lu the. presnit datf .—After the 

taking of Cotintantinople ( 2 iith May 14r>3) the 
Ortliodox Church wit hin the boundaries of Turkey 
retained its internal organizations witiiout any 
substantial chanj'c, but tlie Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, in bis capacity of ‘ head of a nation’ 
[Millet-hashi), received also civil authority over all 
Orthodox p»eoj)lc. By this increase of authority, 
however, neither the Patriarch hiniself nor his 
Hock was in the very least guaranteed against the 
violerif^e of the concjnerors, who regarded the ray a 
as without rights and a mere suune of income. 
The Patriarchs were forced to pay taxes beyond 
their resources, both at their election {pLshkexk) 
and year by year {kharndzh). Vacancies occurred 
extremely often, and few’ Patriarchs ended their 
days on the tlirone (30 out of 103). Many were 
elected several times. Still w'orse w’as the position 
of the rest of tin; clergy and of the lay people, who 
Bull'ered from the fanaticism of the Turks, and 
contributed no small numlier of martyrs for the 
faith canonized by the Church. There were, martyrs 
also among the 1 ‘atriarchs. The internal life of the 
Church was um^asy too by reason of the struggles 
of candidates for the Patriarchate and the inter¬ 
ference with ecclesiastical aflairs of the Phanariots, 
or rich and distinguished laymen living in Phanar 
(a quarter of Constantinople), who, on account 
of their knowledge, enjoyed inlluence with tin; 
(iovernment. Some trouble resulted from tin; 
institution under Patriarch Sammd (1764-80) of 
thfi gerusia, an ecclesiasti(-al oligarchy consisting of 
tlie six senior bishops and four lay Phanariots, 
which was aliolished in ISoS. It w'as not until the 
19th cent, that the position of the Orthodox ('Miurch 
was imjiroved (K hatt-i’-sharif, 2nd [Mth] Nov. 
1839, and Khatt-i’-humiiyun, iHtli Peb. [1st March] 
18,76). The Turkish Constitution (Mth [27th ) April 
1909) did not bring the anticijiatiul advantage to 
the Chuich, ami an atlemiit was even made to de¬ 
prive tlui Patriarchate of its ecclesiastical privileges. 
Taking advantage of the sad |»osition of the 
Orthodox Church, the Popes tried to subject it to 
their power, and with that intent dis|)atched 
several epistles and simt a whole army of mission¬ 
aries to the East. Success crowned these attempts 
in one region only, S.W. Russia, thanks to political 
circumstances. I'here the .bisuits suci^eeded in 
establisliing the Union of Brest in 1596. 'Plie 
Patriarch (Iregory VI. refused to ac(;ej)t an invita¬ 
tion to the Valdcan Council. To Eeo XIII.’h Bull 
on the Reunion of the ('hurches (2Uth .lune 1894, 
Pr(rrl<tra gratulationis) the Ecumenical Patriarch 
Anthimus VII. answered on 29tli Sept, by an epistle 
enumcr.iting the errors of the Roman Church. 
Negotiations as to union with Protestants w’ere 
also unsuccessful : in 1559 betw’een Melanchthon 
and the Patriarch Joasaph It, in 1576-81 between 
the Lutherans of Tubingen ami Patriarch .lercmias 
II., and in 1731 the attempt of Zinzemlorf. (ireat 
trouble W'as caused by the attempt made by Cyril 
Lucar, w’ho w’as Patriarch seven times (1612-38), 
to aiiproxirnate Orthodoxy and Cfilvinism. More 
success has attended the attenqits which are still 
going on to make a rapprorhr mevt with the Anglican 
Church. They w'cre begun in 1716-25 by the y>arty 
of the Non-jurors, and renewed in 1862 by the 
adherents of the Oxford movement. 8 o far they 
have led only to the establishment in 1899 of 
tiriKOLvuvia lietweeu the Constantinopolitan and the 
Anglican Churches, that is, to permission given t.o 
laymen of one Church in special casc.^ of extreme 
necessity to have recourse to the clergy of the 
other, and to an end being ymt to proselytizing. 
Negotiations, likewise still in progress, for reunion 
with the Old Catholic Church, which were begun 
soon after the establishment of the latter (Con¬ 
ference of Bonn, A.D. 1874), have led to no results. 


The weakening of Turkey during the 19lh cent, 
led to the process, still at work, by wliich the 
Orthodox nationalities are being freed from her 
yoke, and they have formed tlie independent States 
of Montenegro, Greece, Servia, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 

With the diminution of Turkish territory has 
proceeded the diminution of the territory subject 
to the Patriarchs of Constantinople, as it a{)peared 
unsuitable that the new Stales should continue in 
ecclesiastical dependence upon a Patriarch who 
was a Turkish subject. Autocephalous Churches 
have also been formed by the Orthodox nationalities 
of Austria-Hungary. Side by side with this the 
importance of the Greek nationality is lessening. 
At the end of the 18th cent, in all Orthodox 
Churclie.s excejit the Russian and the Montenegrin 
the hierarchy was Greek. At the present time the 
Churches remaining Greek are the Constantino¬ 
politan, Alexandrian, Helleniit, Cyprian, and 
Sinaitic. In the Churiih of Jerusalem the struggle 
of the Arabic population against the power of 
the (rreek Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre 
has already been crowned with decided success. 
The unwillingness of the Greeks to give up 
their eiadesiastical privileges, which raised them 
above the other nationalities, gave rise to the 
schisms of Antioch and Jerusalem, now satisfac¬ 
torily settled, and to the more siuious Bulgarian 
schism. 

In tlu^ Gr<!ek Church a new' Collection of Canons 
ha.s ajtpe.'Lred, viz. the Ih^odAioc, inunpiled in 1793 
by the Athos monks Nicodemus and Agapius, 
and in the Rumanian Church the Collection 
hidrepiarea Lrgil. Both are modilic.ations of the 
Slavic- Kormrhaia. In tlie Russian Church the 
Koruichaui ceased to lie the sourci; of law still 
in forc(!, and was supers(*de(l in the 19tli cent, 
by the Hook of Canons, in which a ydace is given 
only to th(‘ minimum of c.'inonical rules aciaqited 
)>y the whole Orthodox Church ; the 85 A])ostoIi(; 
Canons, the Canons of the Seven Ecumenical and 
eleven Local Councils, and extracts from the 
canonical works of the thirtemi Holy Fathers. 
TIku'c haveakso lieen jiublished editions of canonical 
(hxmments, among whicdi special im})ortancc at- 
taidies to the .so-< ailed Atlienian Syntagma (G. A. 
Rlialles and M. potles, ^urraypa rufu Oeiuv Kai iepuv 
HavSi’ojy, Athens, 1852-59 ; M. 1. Gedeon, liavoviKal 
Ataratfii . . . TrcLTjHapx^r \\LJVCTavTLVovTri)ktu}%, C5m- 
8 tantino]tle, ]888-89). 

3 . Present condition and geographical distribu¬ 
tion.—Atthe present t ime t he Orihodox Church con¬ 
sists of 16 Orthodox Churches of which 5 ari'. Greek : 
those of Constantinople, Hellas, Cyprus, Alex- 
amlria, and Sinai (in all 7,21)9,000 souls); 7 Slavic, 
viz. tho.se of Russia (116 millions in 1911), Bul¬ 
garia, Servia, Carlovvitz, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Buko- 
vina with Dalmatia, and Montenegro (9,920,009); 
2 Rumanian, that of the Kingdom of Rumania 
ami that of Hermannstadt in Austria (about 6 
millions); and 2 Arabic, Antioch and Jerusalem 
(.some 380,000). The amuent Church of Georgia 
(1,300,000 .souls) now otiicially forms jiart of the 
Russian Church [q.v.). 

Accordingly, the iiumher of all the Orthodox 
Churches together amounts to 134 millions. All 
these Churches are autocephalous, i.c. indejiendent 
of each other as regards internal administration, 
but make up one Orthodox Church, as they have 
one Head in Christ, and possess one doctrine and 
communion in sacraments and .service.s. Tlie com¬ 
munion between them also finds exiiri'ssion in 
Councils, the decisions of which are obligatory for 
the Churches tliat take part in them, or in the inter¬ 
change of epistles. Both the Councils and the ex¬ 
change of epistles take place rather .seldom, and not 
regularly, mainly owing to political circumstances 
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(a) Greek ClIURCnEfi.—(\) The Constantino- 
politan Patriarchate is bounded by the frontiers of 
Turkey, but even within these limits the Orthodox 
Bulj^arians are subject to tlie authority of the 
liuljiarian Exarchate. Exact statistics do not 
exist, hut the most likely numher for the Orthodox 
of tlic Patriarchate is 2^ inillion.s in Europe, and 
2 millions in Asia Minor and the Islands. At the 
head of the Eatriar(;hate stands the Patriarch (since 
28th Jan. [lOth Feb.] PJ13, (lermanus v.) with the 
title of ‘ His All-holiness (IIa»'a7t6r7jt), the Arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople the New Rome, the Ecu- 
meni(-al l^atriarch.’ lie has precedence over all 
Orthodox hierarchs throuj,diout the world. The 
Patriarch.s in the Turkish Dominions communicate 
with the Government throuj;}! him. He lias two 
jj;overning bodies — the Synod and the Mixed 
Council. Accordiri}' to the (amstitution of A.D. 
1862, the Holy Synod (Tfpa i^iVoSos) consists of 12 
Metropolitans, half of whom retire in rotation every 
year. The i’ermanent National Mixed Council 
{AiapK^i ^vix(iovXioi>) con.si.sts of 12 

membcns, 4 Metropolitan.^, and 8 laymen who retire 
at Ibe same periods as the inembms of the Synod. 
The sj)here of the Synod’s activity is of a spiritual 
character ; that of tlie Council relat es to atlairs of a 
civil and economic character—schools, hospitals, 
almshouses, lookiii" after the Church linances, 
{|uostions of le<.;itimi7,in}.t children, of testamentary 
dispositions, contracts, etc. Besides the Synod ami 
the ('ouncil, the Patriarch has a lar^e number of 
.seiMUidary organs of administration : the central 
ecclesiastiiuil Eiiitrofiia, the p.edagogic Epitropia, 
the Epitro])ia t)f epis(!opal property, the linancial 
Epitropia, the Eciuesiastic.al ("ourt of Justice, the 
Notiiry’s ottice, tlie Ottoman Chancery, and a 
whoh'. sc-i ies of ollicial.s both spiritual (for examyile, 
the Chief irpwTocriryxfXAoi, the Chief Archdeactui, 
and siuih like) and secular (as the Chief Jjogothete, 
etc.). In tlie Patriarchate there are rnimbereil 
78 Metropolitan sees, of which 4 are in the .semi- 
independent Bosnia and Herzegovina. The dio¬ 
ceses (^irapxiai-) are ruled by Metrojiolitaiis. Some 
Metropolitans have liishojis subordinate to them, 
e.fj. the Metro]>olitan of (Tete has 7 miHiaganK, 
the Metropolitan of Ejihesus 6, the Metroiiolitan 
of TheH,saloni(;a 5, and so on. 'Die defiemienci^ of 
certain Metropolitan si'c.s in Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina and of the Metropolitan of Crete is purely 
nominal, 'i'he organ of the Patriarchate is the 
journal 'VjKKXrjaiaaTiKT] 'AX-rjOeia. 'I'he higher clergy 
receive their edin^ation in a school on the islaml of 
Chalki, in the Sea of Marmora not far from the 
Bosj)onis (since 1844), the inferior clergy in the 
Seminaries at Ca'.sarea in Capfiadocia, on tlie I.sle of 
Ihitmos (since 1713), and on Mt. Athos(Kince 1899). 
The authority of the Patriarchate also extends 
to secular schooks. 

(2) '/'he. Chureh of Jle/las was jiroclaimed inde¬ 
pendent of that of (kinstantinoyile at a Conned of 
36 hisho])S at Nau])lia, ir)th [29th] June 18.33, but 
in Constantinople it was lei'ognized as autocephal¬ 
ous only in a decision of tlie Synod on 11th f23rdj 
tJuly 1850. Now the (diurch f>f Hellas is governed 
by a Synod nioilelled on the Russian Synod, and 
con.sisting of the President, the Metrojmlitans of 
Athens, and 4 diocesan bishops, who change every 
year. In purely spiritual matters the Synod is 
independent; in allairs of a mixed character it has 
to olitain the approval of the civil power. Its 
deci.sions gain the for(;e of law on being signed by 
the king’s Commissioner. There are 32 dioeese.s 
in all, including 4025 jiarishes and 1,922,000 souls. 
Together with the Greeks of the Diaspora, who 
have since 1908 been reckoned a.s under the au¬ 
thority of the Athenian Synod, they amount 
to 2,400.000. In 1908 tliere were in Greece one 
Metrojiolitan (at present Theoclitus), 6 arch¬ 


bishops, 25 bishojis, 167 inen’.s monasteries with 
1743 monks, and 10 convents with 225 nuns. The 
yearly income of the monasteries amounted to 
2 million drachma*, the value of their jirojierty to 
60 million drai hnue. Higher tlieological training 
is receix cil by the clergy in the theological faculty 
of the Univcr.sity of Athens, secondaiy instruction 
in seminaries—the Ivhizarion at Atliens, one at 
Arta, and one at 'I'ripolis, The chief clerical 
journal is the 'Ie/)6s ^oyStir/uioi, published by the 
league of that name. t)n 15th [28thj Jan. 1910 
a ‘law’ wa.s published with regaial to Parish 
(/hundies and tlieir jirojierty, the (]uaIilications of 
jiarish priests and their .stipends, and on 1st [14th] 
Feb. 1911 a supjilcmentary ‘law’ a.s to a central 
(Jmreh treasury and the admini.stration of the 
mona.si('ries, 

(.3) yV/c ('y})rian Churrh wa.s rectignized as auto¬ 
cephalous as early as the (bunicil of Ephesu.s in 
A.D. 431. In recent, times it has occasionally been 
subject to the influence of other Patriarchates, but 
formerly its autocephaly hiul always heen recog¬ 
nized. At its head stands the Archhi.shop (at 
)re.sent C^yril), who bears the title of ‘ tlie Most 
ile.ssed the Archbishoj) of Justiniana Nova and of 
all ('yprus,’ and lives at. Nicosia. His sutlVagans 
are the bishops (Metrojiolitaiis) of Pajiho.s, thtium, 
and (’yrenia. 'I'he Archbishop and the Bishojis 
make uji the Synod which administers the Church 
of C'ypiu.s. In the election of the .Archhishoji the 
lower (rlergy ami t he jieojile have t heir j»art. In 
April 1911 the Orthodox in the island amounti'd 
to 182,737 ; and there were 607 churches and 79 
monasteries. At Larnaca there has been a semi¬ 
nary since 1910, and a journal is published, ’EiocX^jai- 
affTiKds Krjpvi:, 

(4) 'J'lic Patriarrhate of Alrxavc/rin^ founded, 
according to tradition, by St. Luke, included in 
the 4th cent. Kgyjit, t he 'i'hebaid, Jdbya, ami the 
Pentapolis, and had more than 100 ilioce.se.s. In 
the 5th (tent. Monojiliysitism sjiread in this region. 
In A.D. 63H it fell under the jiower of the Arabs, 
in the IHth emit, the jiatriarchs lived in ('on- 
stantinojile. Now it ha.s an extremely small jiopu- 
lation. The Griudcs put the nuinlier at 150,000, 
but, as a matter of fiict , it does not reach l(X),000. 
It is governed by the Patriarc)i (at jircsent Photius), 
who bears Ibe title of ‘ the Most Bh'ssed Patriarch 
of Alexandria and all the land of Egyj»t, of the 
Pcntajiolis and Pelusium, of Libya ami Kthiojiia,’ 
and live.s in t'airo. In the Patriarchate tlierc 
are (l.st Jan. 1913) 7 dioeese.s, 6 monastmicH, 31 

larishes, and 55 chnrclie.s. Tlie Bishojis with the 
hatriarch form the Synod. In Ahixandria two 
clerical journals are |»ubli.shed, the weekly 
lldvraiyoi and the montldy ’EicAXyataaroc^s 4>dpos, 
In BIOS a dioce.se wa.s founded in Abyssinia 

(XopToeg). 

(5) The Church of Sinai consists of no more than 
the monastery on Mt. Sinai, built in a.d. 527 by 
Justinian. The monastery received autocejilialy 
by a deci.sion of the Council of Constantinojde in 
1575, which ended a controversy between Alex¬ 
andria and Jerusalem as to which had authority 
over the monastery, hy declaring it indejicndent. 
The monastery is governed hy the Hegumenos 
Archbislioji, who hears the title of ‘ Arcliliishop of 
Mount Sinai and Raitha ’ (a village on the Red 
Sea) and ‘all iKinourablo,’and is consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem (at present Porphyrius 
II.). The num)*cr of brot hers i.s not more than a 
few dozen (now 59). At Cairo the monastery jios- 
sesses a Ivranch establishment (metorhia) in which 
the Archbishop nujstly resides ; in his absence the 
monastery is governed by the ‘ Dikaios.’ The 
monastery is famous for its library, in whicli 
among otlier things was found the renowned 
‘Codex Siriaiticus.’ 
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( 6 ) Slavic Cinri:cilKS.—(Q) liussian Church.— 
See fie}>,'irate article. 

(7) The Bulgtirian Church, originated under 
Kin^ Jiori.s in a.d. was at first subject to 
the i’atriarcl» of Constantinople, hnt very soon pre¬ 
tensions to authority over it were made by Koine. 
Under Czar Sinieon it became independent and 
tfio Archi>i.shop was raised to be a Katriarch, and 
this was recognized even by Constantinojjle in 
A.D. 94") under (’zar I’eter. Under l’o[)e John 
(A.D. 1197-1207) a union with Koine was agreed 
upon, but it came to an end in 1232. The throne 
of tiic Patriarchs was Kuccessively at Dorostolum 
(Silistria), Sardica (Sojihia), Vodena, Moglena, 
Prespa, and finally at Ochrida. In 1234 a secoml 
Patriarchate was founded at Tirnova. In the 14th 
cent. Bulgaria was coiuiuered by the Turks, and 
soon after the Patriarchy of Tirnova was subordi¬ 
nated to (Jonstantinoi»le and ranked as a Metro¬ 
politan see. But the Archbi.shopric of Ochrida 
preserved its indiipendence until IGth [27th] Janu¬ 
ary 1767, when it also was united to the Patri¬ 
archate of ConBtantin()[)le. When tliere was an 
awakening of tlie national self-consciousnes.s of the 
Bulgars in the first half of the I9th cent., there 
began a struggle to be ecclesiastically independent 
of the Greeks, and tliis found its consummation 
in the declaration of March 10th [22nd] 1870, that 
the Bulgarian Church was autocephalous. This 
was recognized by the Sultan, but not by the 
Patriarch. In ScptemVier 1872 a Council was held 
in Constantinoiile w'hich pronounced the Bul¬ 
garians schismatics because they had based tludr 
scheme of ecclesia.stical organization upon the j»rin- 
ciplo of nationality (ethnoidiiletisni). But the de¬ 
cisions of this Council were not recognized by the 
Slavic Churches, and therefore to this day the 

osition of the Bulgarian Church remains un- 

dined. It consists of two parts, of which one is 
in Bulgaria, vassal till 1908 and now imlependent; 
the other is in Turkey. Both jiarts are under the 
Exarch (at present ,)osepli), M'ho resides in Con- 
Btantinople ami has a (leputy in Bulgaria. At 
Sophia thers is a Synod and since 1910 there has 
lieeii one at Constantinople, each consisting of 4 
Metropolitans. At Constantinojile there is also 
(since 1910) a Mixed Council, consisting of the 4 
Metropolitans together with 6 laymen. In Bul¬ 
garia there are 11 bishoprics (with 3,334,790 souls), 
in Turkey 9 with bishops. In 1909 there were in 
Bulgaria 214 town churches, 2050 village churches, 
75 men’s and 16 women's monasteries, 9 metro¬ 
politans, one bishop, 8 archimandrites, 22 occonorni, 
1917 priests, 11 deacons, 5 archidiaconi, 49 hegu- 
rneni, 13 hegumeni.s.sje, 52 hieromonachi, 68 monks, 
and 247 nuns. At Sophia ( here is a Clerical Semin¬ 
ary (about 160 students), and at Bachkou a school 
for jiriests. At Sophia is publisheil the journal 
(‘Counseller’). The Turkish part of the 
Exarchate consists of 22 sees, but there are bi.^hops 
only in half of them, the rest being governed 
merely by Dioce.san Councils, consisting of 4 
clerics and 6-7 laymen. In all the population 
amounts to 1,057,052 souks (1900). There arc 
1232 churches, and 51 monasterie.s. At Shishli 
near Coustantinonlc there is a Clerical Seminary 
and at tjskiib (Skojilje), a Priests’ School. The 
authority of the Exav(;hato extends to the secular 
Bulgarian schools in Turkey. The organ of the 
Synod of Sophia is the journal Tserkovny Vestnik 
(‘Ecclesiastical Messenger’), of the Exarchate, 
Fd.s/(‘News’), d’ I) e B u 1 gar i a n C h u rch is govern ed 
according to the ‘ Kegulation of the Exarchate’ 
elaborated in 1883 ana adapted to the kingdom in 
1895. By the la^v of 1908 the clergy in Bulgaria 
receive tfieir stipends from the State. 

(8) The Servian Church, founded as far back as 
A.D. 867, gained its independence of the Patriarch 


of Constantinople a.d. 1219, and under King 
Stephen Du.shan (1331-65), a Patriarch was ap¬ 
pointed with hi.s throne at Ipek. The Patriarchate 
of Ipek extended over a M-ide area, and included 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. 
In 1375 its autonomy w'a.s recognized by Constanti¬ 
nople, but between 1386 and 14.59 the whole Patri¬ 
archate fell under the Turki.sh yoke and was united 
to the Bulgarian Patriarchate of Ochrida. The 
Patriarchate of Ipek was re-estahli.shed in 1557- 
In 1690, under the leadership of the Patriarch 
Arsenius, some 200,000 souks migrated to Hun¬ 
gary where they formed the (/hurith of Karlowitz. 
On Sept. 11th [22nd] 1766 the I’atriarchate of Ijiek 
was once more abolished and its dioce.se.s were until 
1830 ruled by Greeks, bishops nominated from 
Constantinople. In 18.32 the Servian Church, or 
rather a part of it, gained some independence, 
and in Octoljer 1879 full autocejihaly. By the 
'I’Vos (TvvoSiKdi of 1879 the Church of the kingdom 
of Servia is governed by a Metropolitan (at pre¬ 
sent Demetrius) and 4 Lishops in the towns of 
Zic, Timok, Ni.s, and Sabac, wlio form tlio Council 
of Bisliops. At present the organization of the 
Church i.s regulated by the law of 27tb April [7tli 
May] 1890. In 1905 the Church of Servia num¬ 
bered 2,735,147 souls, 5 (iioce.se8, 651 churches, 71 
chapels, 54 monasteries (men’s), 887 parishes, and 
114‘2 clergy. The clergy are educated in the Semin¬ 
ary of St, Sablias at Belgrade. Several ndigious 
journals arc juihlished at Belgrade — Glasuik 
Travodavne Crkxh 'Vhii. lleraki of the Orthodox 
Church ’), the organ of the College of Bishops ; 
Vestnik Srpske Crkve (‘The Messenger of the 
Servian Church’), and Pastyrska, Rea {'Pastoral 
Speech ’), the organ of the secular clergy. In 
accordance with the law of 31st Dec. 1882 [12th 
Jan. 1883], the clergy are KUj)})orLcd by ])ayinent8 
made according to a taril! for .services rendered. 

(9) The Karlowitz Servian Church w'as formed of 
the ‘200,000 Serbs who in 1690 migrated from the 
Patriarchate of Ipek under the leadership of the 
Patriarch Arsenius in. (irnajevic, in the time of 
the Austrian Emperor Leopold i. The immigrants 
wore granted rights of ecHdesiastical and civil 
autonomy, confirmed in 1791 by the Keichstag. 
Their dependence upon the Patriarchate of Ipek 
came to an end with the abolition of the latter in 
1766. In 1848 the Metropolitan of the Karlowitz 
Chureli received the title of I’atriarch from Francis 
Joseph. In 1864 the Churcli of Herniannstadt was 
cut off from it, and in 1873 the Bukovino-Dal- 
inatian Church. Now the Karlowitz archbishopric 
contains over a million members, 7 dioceses, and 
about 8(K) parislies. At the head of the arch¬ 
bishopric stands the Metropolitan-Patriarch with 
the title of ‘ Holiness’ (at present Lucian Bog¬ 
danovich), and at the head of the bishops of the 6 
.sees: Karlstadt, Pakrdez, Buda, Temesvilr, Ver- 
secz, and B4cs. Questions of dogma are decided by 
a Synod consisting of all tlie diocesans under the 
presidency of the Patriarch. The I’atriarch is 
elected by a congress of Church and jieople held 
every three years, and exercising the right to de¬ 
cide all matters concerning the Church’.sautonomy. 
By the Regulation of Synod, ‘27th July 1911, and 
an edict of Francis Joseph published in June 1912, 
the rights of the congress have been restricted, 
while the power of the Hierarchy has Vieen in¬ 
creased. The clergy are educated in the seminary 
at Karlowitz, established a.s long ago a.s 1792. The 
Archbishopric publishes a monthly journal, Boyos- 
lovski Glnsnik (‘ The Herald of Theology ’). By the 
Law of 1809 the clergy were assigned a stipend, 
glebe, and a tariff of foes for occasional offices. 

(10) The Church of Bosnia and Herzegovina has 
been defacto autocephaloa.s since 28th March 1880, 
when an agreement was made between Austria and 
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the Patriarchate of Constantinople, tlioiigh nomi¬ 
nally it is dependent on the Patriarchate. Down 
to A.D. 1766 it was under the Patriarch of Ipek, 
and since then under that of Constantinople. It 
is divided into four dioceses (Saraievo, Mostar, 
Dolnja-Tuzla, Banjaluka), governed by Metropoli¬ 
tans. In 1910 it numbered 825,418 members. At 
Keliev there is a Theological College at which candi¬ 
dates for the priesthood are educated. Since the 
V>eginning of 1912 there has been published at 
Sarajevo an organ of a league of secular clergy, 
the Srpski SveUcnik {‘ Servian Priest’); formerly the 
Archbishopric published i.v/!ocAni/: (‘The Source’). 
The ecclesiastical organization is regulated accord¬ 
ing to a Code for Churche.s and Schools, published 
on 1st Sept. 1905 by the Austrian Government, 
according to which a stijiend is assigned to the 
clergy. 

(11) The Bukovina-Dahnatia'n C/mrcA consists of 
two parts, Zara and Bocca di (Jattaro, the link 
between which is almost nominal—the Metropolitan 
see of the Bukovina and 2 dioceses in Dalmatia. 
The Metropolitan see is governed by the Arcli- 
bishoj) of Czernowitz, who is Metropolitan of 
Bukovina and Dalmatia (at juesent Vladimir 
Uepta), with his throne at the town of Czernowitz ; 
and the dioceses of Dalmatia and Bocca di Cattaro 
are controlled by the bishops. 

Founded in A.D. 1402, the diocese of Buko- 
vina was at first part of tlie Moldavian Arch¬ 
bishopric ; from 1768 to 1783 it was in(le|>endcnt; 
from 1783 to 1873 it was part of the Archhishopric 
of Karlowitz, and in 1873 it became aiitoccplialous; 
and at the same time the s(5es of Dalmatia and 
Bocca di Cattaro were subortlinatod to it. The 
former was founded by Napoleon I. in 1808, the 
second in 1873. In the Archhishopric of Pmkovina 
there are 535,042 meriiliers (1906) and about 330 
priests ; in the diocese of Dalmatia (in 1910), 89,951 
members, 77 priests, 54 ])arishe8, and 3 inon.asteries; 
and in that of Bocca di Cattaro, 31,276 souls, 64 
priests, 44 parishes, and 8 monasteries. Besides 
these there are in Lower Austria 6859, in Bohemia 
and Moravia 7311, in Trieste and Styria 2949 
members — altogether an Orthodox diaspora of 
17,119. In the Archbishopric of Bukovina the 
clergy are educated at the 'Pheological faculty 
of the University of Czernowitz; in Dalmatia, in 
the Theological (college at Zara. At Czernowitz 
a liumano-Ilussian Candela is published. At Zara, 
down to 1912, there was i)uLliHhed the Clasnik 
Pravoslavne Dalmutivske Crkve (‘The Herald of 
the Orthodox Dalmatian Church’). In Bukt)yina 
the clergy receive their .stipend from tlie ‘ Fund 
for the Religious,’ founded in 1782 ; in Dalmatia, 
from the treasury, according to the iaW of 4th 
Feb. 1907. 

(12) The Montenecjrin{Crjia Cora) Church becaine 
autocephalous in 1766, when the Patriarchate of 
Ipek, of which it had been a part, was alsdi.shed. 
Down to 1862 it was governed by Metropolitans 
who were at the same time the Princes of Mon¬ 
tenegro. But in 1862 this theocracy came to an 
end, and Prince Danilo kept for himself the civil 
power only, and handed over the spiritual to a 
separate Metropolitan. At the present time the 
Montenegrin Church numbers some 22u,000 mein- 
bers, and consists of two dioceses — Cetiiije, 
governed by the Metropolitans (at present Metro- 
phane.s), and Zachlumje-Rasa (since 1909), governed 
oy a bishop (at present Cyril). The bishops are 
u.sually consecrated in Russia. In 1909 a law was 
passed defining the stipend which the parochial 
clergy are to receive from the State. On 30th 
Dec. ‘I903 [12th Jan. 1904] there came into force a 
‘Constitution for the Holy Synod,’ consisting of 
the Metropolitans, the Bi.sliop, 2 Archimandrites, 
3 Proto-presbyters, and a Secretary. On 1st [14th] 


Jan. 1904 wjis promulgated a ‘Constitution for 
Spiritual Consistories.’ 

(r) Rum ASIAN CllURCHES. —(13) The Rumanian 
Church has enjoyed de facto independence since 
1864, but this was recognized by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople only in 1885. In 1899 it numbered 
5,451,787 members, 3606 parishes with SOtH) clergy, 
and 41 rnonn.stcries. It iii(‘lude.s 8 diexa'ses, ‘‘ 
Metropolitan sees, viz. the Wallachian (Bucharest) 
and the Mt>ldavo-Suzavan (Jassy), and 6 bishop¬ 
rics, viz. Arjisii, Bu/.co, Lower Danube (Galatz) 
Romanatz, Rimnik-Villcii, and Hush. Each of 
the Metrofxilitans an»l the bishops with sees has 
a sulfragan bishop. 'I'be Cliurcb is governed by 
a Bynod consisting of the bishops and a Highest 
(Jiurch Council (since 1909), in which secular 
clergy and hiynicn take part. The election of a 
Metropulitan and certain ecclesiastical atlairs are 
in the competence of 1‘arliament. hut in these 
|^»roc(*c(ling8 only Orthodox memhcr.s take part. 
The country clergy are edneaterl in (secondary) 
Seminaries with an eight year course, the town 
clergy at the Tlieological fa(“ully of tlie University 
of Bucharest. At Biicliarest is published a re¬ 
ligious paper, the liiscrica (i.e. liasUira— ‘ ( Juirch ') 
Crthodoxa Humana. By the Law of 21st Jan. 1902 
the clergy receive their stipends from the Church 
fund {cassa biscricici). 

(14) J^hc Hermannstadt (Szebrn) Rumanian 
Church, in Hungary was severed from the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Karlowitz in 1864 to satisfy tlie 
nationalist teiulencies of the Rumanians. The 
Organic Statute us to its government was con¬ 
firmed by the Au.strian ICmperor in 1889. It num¬ 
bers some 1,075,000 members, and cronsists of 3 
dioeeses—the Archbisbopric of Transylvania and 
the bishopries of Arad and Kazan-Sebes. At tlm 
bea<l of the Province is ‘ the Archbishop of Transyl¬ 
vania, Metro]>olitan of all Jiurnanians to be found 
in Hungary ’ (at present Josepli Metsian). Asia 
the Archbishopric of Karlow'itz, there is a (Congress 
of the Ohurch and people, consisting of 30 clerics 
and 60 laymen. 

(d} Aiunic CMURC//ES.—(ir>} The Church of 
.anlioch numbered in the 4th <u*nt. as many as 2‘20 
.sees. In 431, Cyprus was Hej)arated from it, and in 
481 the Chui'di of Jcni.salem. In 638 it iell under 
the power of tlm Arabs ; in 732 it was taken back 
again by the Greeks, in 1098 by the Franks, and 
in 1‘268 by the Turks. It now' numbers some 
316,000 members, mostly Arabie-sjieaking, living 
in Syria, Cilicia, Meso)»otamia, Isauria, and other 
)rovinees of Asia Minor. It is governed by a 
‘atriarcb (at pre.sent Gregory IV.), who Ivears tlie 
title ‘Most Blessed PatriarcTi of the (Beat City 
of God, Antioch, and of all the East,’ and resides 
(since 1269) in Damascus. 'I'he Patriarchate is 
divided into 14 sees, governed by Metro[)oIitans. 
A great and heneficent work (ionnecled with it 
is carried on by the Russian Imperial Palestine 
Society, which establi.shcs schools for the A rubs. 
The l^atriarchate i)ublisheH in Arabic a journa. 
called Grace. There is a seminary at Beles- 
mhent. The Hierarchy was for a long lime Greek, 
but the last twm Patriarchs (1H910 have been 
chosen from among the Arabs, for wliicb reason 
the other Patriarchs refused for some time to 
recognize them. 

(16) The Church of Jernsahm was originally a 
bisliopric suliject to the Metropolitan of (^jcsarea 
Philippi. The Council of Chalccdon made it a 
fifth Patriarchate, subordinating to it all the 
bishops of Palestine to the number of 50, From 
the 4th to the 6tli cent, monasticism was very 

f 'cneral in this region. In a.d. 614 it was w asted 
>y the Persians, in 628 recovered by the Greeks, in 
636 conquered by the Arabs, in 1076 by the Beljuk 
Turks. >n 109*> by the Crusaders, in 1187 by tlu' 
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Maliatiimadans, and linally, in 1517, by the Ottoman 
Turks. It now nunilters no more than some 30,000 
members, mostly Arabii-s}>eHkin^, but is governed 
by (Jreek monks, about 80 in number, who have 
since 16H7 formed the ‘ liroiherhood of the Holy 
Sejmlchre’ (KyioTa()nTiK^ ’A5eX<p6TTfs). The Patri¬ 
arch and all the higher clergy are elected exclu- 
sivcdy from the nu inbers of the brotherhood. 'I'he 
former bears the title, ‘ Most Jllessed Patriarch of 
.lerus/ilein and all Palestine.’ To the Pjitidarch 
are H\ibject 4 Metro))olitans and 11 Archbishops, 
of whom only a few live in their .sees, the majority 
residing in .lerusalem. The Patriarcliate is governed 
by a Synod, presided ov'er by the Patriarch ; the 
members (HI) are certain members of the Brother¬ 
hood. On 20th Dec. 1910 [2nd dan. 1911], besides 
the Synod, there was established, on the demand 
of the Aral)H, a Mixed Council (MtKTAi' iiwMaTftoi/) of 
() clergy (members of the Brotherhood) and (i lay¬ 
men (.‘\ral)s), and this slightly restricts the power 
of the Brotherhood in matters of marriage, ( murch 
property, and schools. In the J’atriar<hal,e a 
nmrnal is published called N<^a In the 

M<tnastery of the Cross is a semitiary, temporarily^ 
closed. Itelations with the Patriarchate of Alex¬ 
andria have Ittain broken oil in conse«juen(^e of 
personal <]uestions between the Patrian hs. 

4 . The dogmatic system of Orthodoxy. Tlie 
fundamental distinction hetweeii tim dogmatic 
teaching of the Orthodox (dnircli and that of 
other confessions consists in the jiartieular vi(‘w it 
takes of dogma. Orthodoxy does not allow of the 
]>ossihility of dogmatic development. 'I'he com¬ 
plete fullness of dogmat ic (btctnne was once for all 
taught by (dn ist and the A postles, ami is an object 
of faith. Modilication and dev<*h)pment. can allect 
Only tbc fornnilarizat ion of the «logmas. Such 
formnlari/ation is the more authoritative ae.cord- 
irig as it exoresses better the faith of the M'hole 
(’Church at all times, i.e. according as it an.swers to 
the formula of Vimamt of Lerins : (jnod semper, 
((nod tdnipie, quod <ih omnihns. l^'or this reason 
the highest autliority in tlie Orthodox (’hur(d) 
is the Seven Kcnmenical Councils, heeau.se they 
liad representatives of the (’hiirch from all jairts 
{uhique), and because tb(‘y did not establish any 
mwv dogmas, but only formnlari/.»ul tluit which 
always (semper) had been conf(*ssed l»y the Clinrch 
(‘following after the Divine bathers’). (Juided by 
this principle, the Ortliodox Chnrcdi regards as 
inventions of men’s mijids the doctrine of the 
Ibunan Catholic (duirch as to the ]»erpetual ])ro- 
cession of the Holy Chost from the Son as veil 
{ Fdioqnr] (instead of tlw? momentary .sending of the 
Holy Chost by the Son), the 1 mnuiculate Conce|> 
lion of the Theotokos, tlie Infallihility of the Poite 
and his powiu- over the whole (diurch, and tlie 
doetrine of purgatory. The Orthodox Church is 
distinguished from Protestantism by its rec-ognition 
of Holy Tradition a.s a sounre of teaching as to 
faith ; l»y its doctrine of Seven Saeranumts, not as 
-signs t)f grace, but as being the grace itself; and in 
jiarticular by its doctrine of the Transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine in tlie Sacrament of the 
Kneharist into the very body and very blood of 
Christ; and by its doetrine of salvation not liy 
faith alone, but ahso by good works. It also 
rejeets the Ueformers’ doctrine of the working of 
salvation by grace alone, and of unconditional 
predestination, and it teaches that grace works 
together with man’s freedom (synergismos), and 
that predestination has its foundation in the 
Divine foreknowledge. While admitting the com¬ 
mon [iriesthood of believers, the Orthodox Church 
admit.s at the same time a special })riestlu)od in a 
hierarchy of three orders (Bishojj, Priest, and 
Deacon), and that this receives its full powers not 
from other members of the Church, but from her I 


Founder Himself, and hands it on in succession b 3 ’ 
ei)i8eor)al laying on of hands. Reckoning the 
Clmrcn on earth as only a part of the whole 
Church, Orthodoxy teaches the indisjien.sability 
of lively communion between the Church on earth 
and the other part of the Church—the Church in 
heaven. This is expressed in jirayer to the saints. 
Finally, Orthodoxy teaches of reverence (irpocr- 
KvvTjais) paid to relics and icons ; hut this reverence 
i.s, by the decision of the 7th Ecumenical Council, 
‘ not to the wood and the paints, but to the persons 
represented in them.’ In its moral teaching, Ortho¬ 
doxy, in contradistinction to Protestantism, con¬ 
siders asceticism to he indisiiensable, not as an 
independent end in itself, but as a means for fallen 
man to reacli moral j>erfeetion. 

Both Holy Serijiture ami Holy Tradition are 
admitted as sources of doctrine as to faith. Any 
(juestion of tiie eom|»arative authority of one or 
the other source i.s impossible in Drtliodox^^ 
inasmuch ns each is merely a dillerent mode of 
expressing one and tlie same doctrine of the Church. 
All its fullness is alreaily included in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and linds its fonndatiori therein. Holy 
Scripture includes both canonical and nncanonical 
Books, Among the dogmatic documents of Holy 
Tradition, the highest authority attaches to the 
so-callc<l NiecrnodUnistaritintypolltan Creed (‘ Sym¬ 
bol ef Faith ’). Its signiticance is not in the least 
undermined l)yattem])ts to show that it is of otlier 
origin, as, in any case, at the (’ouncil of Ciialcedon 
(a.1>. 451) it WMiH recognized as being the e.xpression 
of the faith of the whole C/hurcli, 

A fuller sfatement of Orthodox teaching is given 
in the .so-called SynihoHe books. 'I’liis expres.sion 
has lM;en borrowed fi om the Protestants; hut, 
strictly s]>eaking, Symbolic books do not exist in 
the Orthodox Ciiurch, as no single one of them 
has been approved l»y the highest ecclesiastical 
authority—an Kcnmenical Coumdl—and the name 
nnuely attaches to certain more or less authori¬ 
tative statement.s of faith, the number of which 
cannot he exa(dly defined.^ (Generally the term is 
applied to the following statements of faith : 

(1) Prarosldimoe Jspoid.dauie. (‘The Orthodox 
(’onfession’) of tlie Metropolitan of Kiev, Peter 
Mogilas, composed in 1998, and approved Viy all 
the Patriarchs and by the Knssian Holy Synod. 

(2) 'J'he Cofi/cssion of Dositheus, I’atriarch of 
denisalem, aj)proved in 1072 by the (/ouncil of 
Jerusalem. It is also known by the title of The 
Fpisf/e of the Pfxtrinrchs of the Eastern Catholic 
Church tvueJihiy the Orthodox Faith, as it was sent 
in 172.9 to Russia and (Beat Britain. 

(3) Prostrdvny Praoosltirnyj Cntechesis (‘ A 
liOiiger Oi l hodox Catiadiisin ’) of the Orthodox 
(’atholic Eastern Church, by the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, Philaret ; approved in 1839 by the Ru.s.sian 
Synod and afterwards also by the Patriarchs. 

Among works on Dogma, tlie best known in 
the Russian (^liurcdi are tlie Dogmatic Theologies of 
the Metropolitan Macarius, Archbishop Philaret, 
Bishop Sylvester, and the Protohiereus Malin¬ 
ovsky ; in the Greek Church, 'lepA 
'Svvra-ffxa AtryfxaTiKrjs rijs 6p0o56^ov KadoXiKTji ^xkXtj- 
ertas of Z. Rlioses, Athens, 1903, and the work of 
Androntzos, do. 1907. 

KditioriH (fairly well known)of the Confessions of Mogilas and 
Dositheus in Ur. and Lat. are : K. J. Kimmel, Monutneiita Fidei 
hccle.dcp OHentalis, .lena, 1850, and earlier; T. E. Mesoloros, 
^vpPo/UKTi r»}? opHofiu^ov aearoAt(c»j? tKKXrjaiaK, Athens, I. 1803, 

11 . i. 1901, II. ii. 1904 ; in Greek, J. Miohah^esen, Hijcrae/>b< rrj? 
op0o5o^tac, Leipzig, 1904. There is a German translation of the 
first in liofnmnn. Ilistoria Catechisvii Russorum, Ratislav, 
17.51 ; of the second, in Revue Interxiationale de Th/,ologie, i. 
(1898] 210-236; ar, English tr. of the Catechism of Philaret In 


• Sometimes the litle of a * Symbolic book ’ is applied to the 
AnKwera of Jerenoas ff , Patriarch oj Cimtttantinople (to the 
Theologian.^ of TiibingfMi), and tlie Oon/ession of Metrophanes 
CritoponloH, afterwards Patriarch of .Alexandria. 
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P. Sohaff, Thtt Crmis of ChriMtmdom, ii. (Nt*w York, 1877) bear ollice in iier, through preaching the doctrine 
446 ff. For the newest Literature, sec Paul Ponomaniv, ‘ Sym- Christ and the Apostles, and celebrating the 

SaorH.nentB establUhed by Christ for the saurti- 
lication of men. 

As a basis for a suninutry of the dogmatic The 10 th Article of the Creed mentions onlv one 
teaching of Orthodoxy we must inevitably take Sacrament—Bajitism ; but all statements of faith 
the Nu'ccno-Constantinopolitan Creed (Symbol) as it enumerate seven — ddirnafia, eexapiaTta, 

is set forth in the above-mentioned authoritative fierdvoia, Upuxrdyj], ydfj.of, evx^Xaiov. Ihe doctiinc 
statement of the faith of the Orthodox Church, of the seven Sacraments was not established till 
The first Article of the Creed sneaks of the Creation the 13th cent,, apparently under Western inlluence 
of all things visible and invisible by God the Father. (Council of Lyon.s, A.l). 1-74). St. John Daniascene 

In connexion with this the Orthodox Theologians mentions only the first three Sacraments, Oionysius 

develop the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, traee.s of the Areopagite six, and among them the taking ot 

which tliey find in the OT, the doctrine of angels monastic vow.s and rd roA Aff a rfXoe/xfca. 

and their seven orders, of the guardian angel, of The taking of monastic vow’s is also leckoned a 
demons, of the double bodily and spiritual com- Sacrament by the nionk Job in A.D. 1270, and by 
position of man's nature as a microcosm, and of .some modern Russian theologians (Leontiev^ as a 
Rrovidence, under which predestination ( 7 r/joopt<r^(is) form of penance; Archbishoi) Antonins of Vol- 
is exjilained as foreknowledge (jr/)(i 7 i»t.jo-is), through liynia). • i 

which the freedom and the fall of man become The Sacraments are looked uiam as spiritual 

intelligible. In opposition to the Pelagians it is means by which, under visible signs, there is granted 

recognized that in Adam there sinned also all his an invisible grace of God, i.c. a saving force of God. 
dcscemlants, and they are therefore liable to the The Roman Catholic doctrine of their acting <u’ 
same i»iniiKhmcnt.s, but posses.s a special jiotentiality opere opernto is rejected. The unworthiness of tlie 
for 'mod as having preserved the etKUJv OeoD though celebrant d(»e.s not interfere with their efficacy ; 
havmg lost his dixoicjvLS. but on the side of the recipient, faith and prenara- 

The second Article speaks of the Person of Je.sus tion, in accordance with the ordinances of tlie 
Christ, fn devidojiing this and the eighth article Church, are indispensable. Ra[>tism begins "'ith 
on the Holy Ghost there is given a detailed refuta- the rite of the renouncement of batan and bis 
tion of the innovation of the Filiuque, by which expulsion (^^opAct(r/i< 5 s), and is administered fiy Uiree¬ 
ls introduced teaching irreconcilable with Holy fold immersion; only ni the (;aseof the sick (tu;i/ 
Scripture, the immutability of the Creed is violated, icXivtAwr) is bajitism by atlusion (^irlx^ts) allowable, 
and a doctrine of tw'o dpxat in the Dc.ity formulated. Baptism is a new birth which annihilates origimil 


union in Him of two natures in one Person. The ordinary practuai is the baptism of infants as 
irp6(Tioiroy is hv some {c.q. V. V. Bolotov) understood soon as possible. Rtvbaptism is not allowed, d y 
as the unity of self-consciousness but not of con- because of the words of the ( leed one Baptism. 


one side. I n connexion wan me te.aciuiig sis lo luc 
I ncarnation the doctrine of the l*eri>etual V irginity 
of tlie Theotokos before, at the time of, and after 
the birth of Christ is set forth. 

The salvation of mankind tlirough the Incarna¬ 
tion, Pa.ssion, Death, Resurrection, and A.scension 
of Clirist (Articles 3-6) is understood as a deliver¬ 
ance from sin, the (uirse, and death. This salvation 
is coiujileted by Christ's threefold service as King, 


confessions administered by allusion,this isamoilern 
prai’tice and i"i also subject to exce)»tion8. Die 
administrant of Bapti' in ought to he a presbyter 
(or bishop), but in extreme cases it may be a deacon 
or a layman without even excluding women, but 


ipleted Ltv Lnrisi s cureciuiu kcj viuv ...j —. -x ■ i < i .. 

Priest, ami Prophet. The Descent into Hell upon return to health the rite is comphAed by a 


was the manifestation of Christs kingly power, 
and its purjiose was to liberate tho.se wlio under 
the Old Dispensation believed in His coming. The 
btli and lOth Articles speak of the Prophetic and 
High ITiestly service of Christ. His Fmphetic 


presbyter. , . i • 

Unction is considered a substitute for the laying 
on of hands in Apostolic times (Ac 8'''). It is 
generally administered immediately after baptism 
and by the same person, i.e. the presbyter or 


Hieh Priestly service oi cuinsr. nis i ^-„ 

service consisted in His giving the doctrine of^v bishon but not by a « 

aldiytos and the means for it.s attainment. This ealled tiie <r.^pa 7 iy Swpeiy IDecMaT-oy U J ^ 
dm trine oassiiu^ from the Apostles to the Bishops, repeated in thecasmd tlie reamedlati(inof aiK...state8^ 


doctrine oassing from the Apostles to the Bishops, repeated in thecasecJ tlie re(mn(.uiiauonoi aposuiucs. 
s ures^rVK «f oraf and written .apdsL. The anointing of kings at their coronation is con- 

in he (^hurch The Church is called ‘Apostolic’ sidered a form of unction. I he consecration jf 

because she is'faithful to this Apostolic tradition; chrism, which was fonmjrly 

shrifea led ‘One' beeanse Je has one Ilea.1, bishop, is now performed only by the ™rv est 
Ohriit m l in her works one Holy Obost; she is Hierarchs and only in certain churches ; the otheis 

iipl'liti 

unity of the Church, inasmuch as Uicy are united forruoi ^the 
by u'nity of confession of f^th am very^Blood of ciirist, to the wortliy unto remission 

S3;, ifextr^Tthe (^nrctkni^ that of’Sns and unto eternal life, hut to the unworthy 


of souls, is exercise 
VOL. VI.— 28 


remission 

unworthy 
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unto condemnation. The term ‘ transuiwtantiation ’ 
{neTovffLioaiz) is borrowed from tlie W est, but in the 
Orthodox Cliureh it does not imply the raising into 
a dogma of Aristotle's teaeliing of substance and 
acoidents, but implies only that the bread and wine 
upon consecration are transmuted {/xera^dWovTai) 
into the Body and Jilood, not tvttlkCj^ or (IkovlkQs, 
but iXrfdCoi KaL Trpay/j.aTiKU}^, i.e. into the very Body 
and very Blood of (dirist. In contradistinction to 
the Roman Cliurch, Communion is administered in 
both kinds and with leavened bread. The con¬ 
secration of the Holy (iifts take.s nlaije not by the 
repetition of the words of Chri.st, ‘Take, eat . . 
but by the invocation of the H(dy Chost {iirLKXrja-n, 
iTTKpoLTrja-is). The Eucharist is not only a sacrifice 
of prai.se and thanksgiving, but also an atonement 
{IXaxrriK-^) on behalf of living and dead, identical in 
essence with the sacrifice of (Jolgotha. In contra- 
di.stinction to the Roman Church, the participation 
of the faithful in the Eucharist is nsgaided as indis- 
ftcnsable, and ‘ private masses' are not permitteil at 
a celebration of the Eucharist. At any rate, tfiose 
engaged in the service must communicate, and non- 
communicants receive jiarticles of the irpoctpopd 
(‘oblation’) from which were taken pieces for the 
Sac.rament (dvrLdtjjpa). The Eucharist can l>e cele¬ 
brated at the same altar onlj' once in the day, and 
the ccleluant can (lelebrat e only once in the day. 
'riie consecrated elements receive, the same worship 
(XarpeLa) that is due to the Lord Himself. Once 
con.secrated, the elements remain so for ever ; th(;y 
are kept in pyxes and rihoria, and are u.sed for the 
celebration of the Liturgy of the l*re-Sanetilied 
and the coninmnion of tin; .sick. The Liturgy {i.e. 
the Eucbari.st) can Vie celebrated only by a priest 
or a bisbo}), and only upon an dvTi/j.Tiuaiov. 

Penitence (/nerdyoia) is usually taught from the 
age of .seven year.s, and precede.s communion. In 
peniten(ie there are di.stingui.sbed the nn)ment.s of 
contrition [(rvvrptji-t])^ confe.ssion (i^ofxoX6y7j(rit), and 
remis.sion of sins (Xcirty). But the Roman doctrim; 
of 8ati.sfactiori for .sins on the jiart of the repentant 
i,s definitely reje<d,ed. Soriud imes a penance (^Trt- 
rlfiioy) is laid iifioii the repentant; tlii.s is meant as 
a spiritual exercise or self-denial nece.ssary for a 
victory over evil habits, e.ff. fasting on other than 
the appointed days. It is recommended that con- 
fes.sion he maile to one ‘ spiritual Father,’ who acts 
not as a judge, as in tlie Roman (’liureli, but as a 
spiritual physician. Denial is given to the doc¬ 
trine that for sin we must sutler not only eternal 
hut also temporary punishment, from which doc¬ 
trine proceeded the theory of tlie thesaurus rneri- 
toj'uvi and the practice of indulgences. 

Besides the Sacrament of Confession there is the 
so-called ‘confession to elders,’Lc. to elders among 
the monks (laymen) famous for pious living. 

The Sacrament of Ordination is administered by 
the laying on of hands {xtiporovia) by a bishop. 
Ordination with the tliree ilegrees—liishop, pres¬ 
byter, deacon—was instituted not by tin* Church 
but h}' her Eonnder, Christ. A second confer¬ 
ment of ordination to the same degree is not 
allowed even in tlie case of converts, as long as 
the orders of the non-Orthodox Church are recog¬ 
nized a.s valid. Accordingly, Roman Catholic 
cleri<;N receive the rank that belong.s to them. TJie 
practice in legard to Anglicans ha.s not been 
.settled, and the ordination in America of the 
unfrocked Anglican ju iest Irvine, on 5th Nov. 1905, 
by the Russian Bishop Tychori, has no decisive 
bearing upon the jioint. Ordination is allowed 
only in the case of the unmarried or the once 
married. Marriage after ordination is not allowed. 
Since the Council in Trullo (A.D. 692), bishops have 
lieen exclusively chosen from among the unmar¬ 
ried, and mostlv from those who have taken mon- 
'istic vows. The rite of admission {xnpodeffLa or 


(T<f>payls) to the minor orders or offices of the 
Church is not considered a Sacrament. Only two 
lower orders now exist, the Reader (or Singer) 
and the Siibdeacon. Formerly there w’ere others 
also—exorcist, doorkeeper, and women servants 
of the Church, widows, and deaconesses. Bishops, 
according to the sees they hold, or their distinc¬ 
tions in the service of the Church, hear the titles 
of Patriarchs, Exarchs, Metropolitans, Arch¬ 
bishops ; presbyters of archpresbyters, protopres¬ 
byters, protohicreis ; deacons of arcliidiaconi and 
irotodiaconi. These are not different orders, but 
lonorary titles. Monks are said to belong to the 
clergy only when they have received ordination, 
in which case they hear the title of hievarnonachi 
(presbyters) and hicrodiaconi. 'I'IiolSC who have 
embraced the monastic life are divided into novices 
{paxTOfpdpoi.) who have not yet taken vowvs, monks 
of the lesser schema (^u>f/)ao'x’ 7 Moi, aravpocpbpoi) who 
liave taken vows and received the ton.surc, and 
monks of the great schema {fieyaXoaxvj^oi) w'ho 
have taken specially striitt vows. Monasteries are 
not clas.sed in orders, hut all follow the rule of St. 
Basil tlie Great, somewhat modified in modern 
times. Their general vow's are lliose of cliastity, 
obedience, and poverty. I’he last is variously 
interpreted : in some monasteries wdth common 
life (Koi»'6/yia) monks may not possess any individual 
property, in others where life is not in common 
(I5i6i!>pv0fia) they may. The heads of monasteries 
i>ear the title of hegumeni, those of convents 
hc(fumenissa’.. The larger men’s monasteries are 
ruled by .\rchiman(irites. 

Marriage is declared to he, a Sacrament on the 
aut hoi ity of h'jih 5''^'. It is preceded by lietiotlial 
{pLv-qaTcia, appallin'), formerly eiiteretl into long 
before marriage (even nj) to 10 years), init now 
usually, lK)th in the (Leek and in the Ru.ssian 
Church, celebrated just before the Sacrament. 
The chief moment of the Sacrament is held to be 
the crow'ning. In contradislinction to the Roman 
Church, in which the [mrties themselve.s are con¬ 
sidered to he the celebrants of tlie Sacrament, and 
its es.sence is held to he (dther the coriscmsus or tlie 
cofmla, the Ort hodox Church considers tiic cleric 
to be the celebrant of the Sacrament, and its 
essence the conferring of a grace. Wedlock is 
allowed only between Christians, and at least 
one jiarty must be Orthodox. Marriage between 
blood relations is forbidden to the seventh degriie 
inelusive, both in the direct and in the collateral 
line. In the (!a,se of relations by marriage, wed¬ 
lock is not allowed in the first lour degrees. In 
[(articular, a man is not permitted to marry his 
brother’s wdfe’s or sister’s husband’s sister. An 
im[»ediment is also found in sjiiritual relationship, 
i.e. relationship arising through standing sjionsor 
at ha[(tism. The Russian Church nowadays for¬ 
bids marriage only between a godfather and the 
mother of his godchild, but at one time this im- 
[icdirnent extended to the seventh degree (e.g. in 
the I’atriarch Nicholas III. Grammaticus [1092- 
11071). From this general norm there are varia¬ 
tions both tow^ards condescension and tow’ards 
greater strictness. A second marriage is allowed, 
hut, if both sides have been married before, it is 
celebrated with less nomp; a third marriage is 
allowed only by conde.sccn.sion ((rvyKard^aan) ; a 
fourth is absolutely forbidden, though sometimes 
and in some Cimrclies exceptions have been allowed 
(as nowadays in Bulgaria and Bosnia). Divorce 
on the authority of Mt 5^^ is allowed in case of 
adultery, with a right to the innocent party to 
re-marry. In the Russian Church in recent times 
divorce has been allowed on other grounds, and 
second maninge is allowed even to the guilty 
party after the expiration of a period of [lenance. 

The use of holy oil (chrism) is mentioned in Mk 
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16’* Jo. 5’^*'^’; it is a Sacrament in which the body 
of a sick man is anointed witli oil with an invoca¬ 
tion of the grace of God which heals the diseases 
of the lK)dy and the weaknesses of the soul. It 
is usually performed by a council (Russian sobor) 
of 7 priests ; hence in the Russian Church it is 
called ‘ Soborovanie.’ In contradistinction to the 
Roman Chuicii, which teaches regarding anoint¬ 
ing with oil that it is the last anointing of a d 3 'ing 
man {extrema unctio exeuntium), the Orthodox 
(Church teaches that it ought to be performed only 
upon the sick for their recovery and not for the 
dying, tlmugh the Western practice is fairly wide¬ 
spread. Somet imes anointing with oil is performed 
upon the healthy, e,q. at tlie Trinity Laura of St. 
Sergius on Maundy Thursday. 

The 7th, llth, and liith Artt. set forth eschat¬ 
ology, The Oi thodox Church recognizes a double 
judgment, one particular and not final on the 
soul of each human being at his death, the other 
general and final—' the last judgment’ (the dread¬ 
ful judgment) which will follow after the uni¬ 
versal resurrection of the dead with their bodies, 
and will also be for those then living. Until 
the last Judgment those wdio have been con¬ 
demned at tlje jiarticular judgment may receive 
pardon through the j)rayers of the (diuiadi. 'I'lie 
existence of Purgatory as a place midway between 
heaven and ludl is not recognized. 

See also (hiuKcii, vol. iii. p, 622, and Confes¬ 
sions, vol. iii. p. 8J7. 
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S. “V. Troitsky. 

GREEN, THOMAS HILL.—i. Life.—An ade¬ 
quate account of T. 11. Gi ccn’s life in p:iven in the 
memoir prefixed to the Works (see Lit. below), 
from which the following details are selected (cf. 
also DNB, S.V.). 

Green was born 7th April 1830. His father, Valentine Green, 
was rector of Birkin in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
relatives on both sides were clerical—a fact of some interest in 
estimating the influence which formed his earliest eiiviromnent. 
His family was distantly connected with Cromwell—a circun>- 
stance which also seems to have affected Green’s thought by 
attracting his mind to iho politicail theories of Cromwell’s time. 
At the age of fourteen (186u), Green went to Rugby ; in 1866 he 
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entered llalliol tlolle^'e, and in >tave the first proof of his 
ai)ility by ohtaitiiii)^ lirat-claKs honours in Llie school of Litcrie 
Hunianiores. He iijtpearH to have developed slowly; he was 
more inclined to meditation than to accumulation of facts, and 
therefore never exliihited the finalities of the prize-winninjf 
schoolboy. The trend of his thought is well indicated by his 
intercfit in Carlyle, Wordsworth, Kingsley, F. I>. Maurice,'and 
F'ichte. From 1800 to 18(13 he lectured in Oxford, at first on 
Ili.story and afterwards on Philosophy, slowly making up his 
mind to adopt teaching as a profession. The influence of 
Jowctt was the one dominant factor of this period. During 
(irecn was engaged in tiie work of a Royal C'oinnii.ssion 
on Education, and his reports did much to further the develop¬ 
ment of education for children of the middle classes; his 
interest in this tyjs: of secondary education was a phase of his 
deinocrntic tendency, and lasted through life. 

In ]H(57 he finally settled to the work of College Tutor, show 
ing capacity for the detail of his post beyond expectation. H' 
seems to have been eminently practical when circumstances 
compelled him to undertake 8Uf;h duties. This feature of his 
character became more marked later. In 1871 he married 
Chariot!e Hymonds, daughter of Dr. .Symonds of Clifton, and 
sister of John Addington Symonds. In 187‘J he began a temper¬ 
ance caiiijiaign, engaged in social w'ork, opened a coffee-tavern 
in Oxforii (IHV.'i), and was a member of the Town CoiirKiil in 187(1. 
In these a<!tivilies he showed the (pialities of a reformer, and 
might have advanced to a wider si)herc of activity as niemher 
of I’arliaiuent if his health had allowed him to stand the strain. 
From 1881 he wan actively iiiterestod in the <liscussioiis over 
reform of the Church in England. As early as 18(17, (ireon was 
writing, largely as a way of forenng himself to work systematic¬ 
ally. lie wroijf articles for the jV’orf/i Britixh lir.view at (hut 
time. In 1874-75 his views were formulated in his Introduc¬ 
tions to Hume's 'treatiu of Human Nature. This was his 
main work until 1878, when, having been elected Whyte's 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, he gave the lectures which form 
the J‘rnte(}(>inma to Bthim. This work never reaidied its final 
form. In 188'2 he was llnding new interest in EoLze as one who 
stood between Kant and Hegel, but tlie work of translating 
Lotze was only in its beginning when after a short illness (Ireen 
died on 'JOth March 1882. 

2. Philosophical views.- (a) (rcue.ral jtostfUm .— 
Ill tli(! lii.storv of Envfli.sli .sjunuiliitivt; tliou{.^l)t 
(^r(^en (le.^ervedly holds a hi*;!) jiositioii. He foims 
one part of a well-(l(dined anlithesis, in relerenee 
to which lioili his ideals and his acliievcrnents nm.st 
be estimated. I’Ik* clo.se of the 18th (!ent. wa.s a 
period of transition for liritish philosojihy. On the 
one hand, there reiiiaimHl the method and prin- 
ci[)les which sprau^ from Descartes and were 
e.stabli.shed, for En^dishnioii, by Locke. 'I'ltese 
had been develojted, after Locke, by Berkeley and 
Hume, and may be calhal, for convenience, 

‘ Associationisni ’ or ‘ En^disli Emjtiricism.’ After 
Hume there was further pro<^resK of a somewhat 
desultory kind, leading: to a revival of the .sj)irit of 
Eiupii It i.sm in James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and 
others. in UtiUtarianism a.s be{^uii by Hume, 
defended by James Mill, and most brilliantly 
expounded Iry J. S. Mill, there is a continuation 
of empirical tbon^ht, witli increased eniphasis on 
ethical and political doctrine.s. In tlie work of 
Bentham, sj)eculative oiiestions were rele;;aled to 
the background. Similarly, in the case of Jame.s 
Mill and J. S. Mill, the real importance of their 
thouj'ht is to he looked for in practical as opposc»l 
to speculative (Questions, This must he em|)ha- 
sized, because Green approachc.s the work of Hume 
and Mill from tliis side, and is most concerned with 
the etliical implications of Emjnricism. 'I’lie roots 
of Green’s own position are to he found in Kant, so 
that, in J. S. Mill and (ireen, British and German 
lines of development came into direct conflict. 
The position was further conijdicated by a new 
development on the British side. W’hlle Kant’s 
successors ra])idly moved aM'uy from his basis, and 
He^el linally emerp^cd a.s the outcome of a revolu¬ 
tionary develojimcnt, the emj)irical position was 
further re-inforced by the work of Herbert Spencer, 
which ultimately incorporated Darwini.sm in its 
expansion of Jimpiricism. Green, therefore, found 
himself face to face with a growing oppo.sition, and 
wa.s compelled to attack at once Mill, G. H. 
Lewes, and S})oncer. This wliole movement is con¬ 
veniently covered by the term ‘Naturalism,’ and 
it will now he clear that Green oliallenges in 
Naturalism a long line of thought which was hy 


no means a stagnant perpetuation of doctrine, but 
a living and aggressive development. In order to 
understand (ireen, it is necessary to grasp the 
cliaracler of this Naturalism. J. S. Mill accurately 
describes the nature of the first reaction against 
the 18th century. Speaking of the ‘ German-Cole- 
ridgian doctrine ’ he says : 

‘ It is ontological, because that was experimental: conserva¬ 
tive, because that was innovative : religious, because so much 
of that was infidel : concrete and historical, because that waa 
matter-of-fact and proaaic' (DisaertationH, 18.50-75, i. 403). 

This de.scription of the first reaction applies to 
the later period also. Coleridge began the move¬ 
ment with a sentimental opi)osition to Locke’s 
school; J. F. Ferrier (ITofe.ssor of Moral Fhilo- 
.sojdiy at St. Andrews, 1845-64) was vaguely 
Hegelian ; J. H. Stirling began in 1865 to tran.s- 
late and expound the systems of Kant and Hegel; 
after him William W'allace at Oxford, and Edward 
Gaird at Gla.sgow {1866-1)3) and Oxford, continued 
the work of expounding German 2 )hil<)so})hy in 
Britain. Thus before and during Green’s time 
there was an estahlislied line of idealism with 
which he could associate himself in his oi^position 
to Naturalism, and in all this movement there is 
clear evidence of the original antithesis of ternj)er. 
Green’s general position may be descrils'd as spirit¬ 
ualistic, religious, or idealistic in comparison with 
the Naturali.sm, Agnostici.sm, or IJtilitariani.sm of 
the op}>osiiig tlieories. As stated above, Green 
associated liimself with the idealistie uioveinent. 
The vagoienessof that exjiression i.s justified hy the 
facts; for Green took Kant as his basis, but de¬ 
veloped his own doctrine cautiously, and expres.sed 
consititMJible doubt as to the valine of Hegel’s posi¬ 
tion ( ITor/cs, iii. 143). Consequent ly it is inaccurate 
to call (Trcen Hegelian without further qualifica¬ 
tion ; w'hile the iiilluence of Hegel is very paLuit, 
there is miKdi in Green wliich .should be regarded 
as directly devclojied out of earlier theories. It is 
2 >artlv on this account that the antagoni.sm between 
J. S. Mill and Green aopears now to hav(! been often 
exaggerated: for Mill included under Utilitarian¬ 
ism a strong element of Kantian morality, and 
Green tended to limit himself to a eombination of 
Flatonism and Kantian rationalism. In both c.ases 
the inlluencc of earlier British writers (c. 7 . Butler, 
Brice) is a factor whicli tends to diminish the diller- 
enee in tlieir conclusions. When Utilitanauism 
took still another form at the hands of Henry 
Sidgwick, the controver.sy turned on points that 
were only of academic interest ; for in Sidgwick, 
Utilitarianism made room for immediate moral 
judgments as originally found in Butler, thus ad¬ 
mitting a rationalistic theory of conscience ; while 
in Green the idea of absolute ends or aKsolnte 
values, when clo.sely inspected, becomes a formal 
concej>t of the end with no material content exeejit 
just wliat Utilitarianism was, by then, prepared 
to supply. 

The first consideration has been given to the 
ethical part of Green’s work because tliat is the 
focus of his interests ; and in dealing with that 
as[(ect it has become clear that Green was an 
opponent of Naturalism and of Utilitarianism in 
all the various forms winch each assumed. The 
deeiiest ethical problems for a follower of Kant are 
naturally those of God, fn^edom, and immortality ; 
Green is’true to the Kantian standpoint in seeking 

iietai»hysical basis for his ethical doctrine. To 
achieve this it was necessary to go back to the 
point from which Kant iiad started, namely Hume. 
The Introductions to Hume’s Treatise of Human 
Nature (Works, i. 1-371) constitute a complete 
statement of Green’s objections to Engli.sh Empiri¬ 
cism. As these are at the same time a.s)»ects of his 
positive tea(4iing, they may be summarily stated 
here. 
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(i.) Lof-kc’s theory of knowledge is declared t-o 
be grounded in a false conception of consciousness : 
the ‘idea’ is described by J>ocke as Homething 
given to, rather than produced by, the mind : 
hence the latter is said to he |)assive and to receive 
‘impressions.’ The result of this false start was 
seen in Hume, whose work exhibited relentlessly 
the outcome of t hese premisses. To put the matter 
briefly, the initial error was the assertion of ideas 
as objects of tlie mind when it thinks ; tliis (ireen 
takes to be a false analysis of exj)erienco, involving 
the absurd conclusion that an experience may he 
exporien(;e of an idea as of something given to the 
mind from without. On .such a Imsis it is obvious 
that the .self must be ultimately a complex aggre¬ 
gate of idea.s, a product of experiences often re¬ 
peated and (by as.sooiation) knit together, a precipi¬ 
tate of time rather than a living reality. It nmst 
be admittetl that (irecn’.s elaborate criticism i.s not 
always fair or relevant: there is much wearisome 
dis])utation about terminology where Loc.ke was 
clearly making no etlort to use technical terms ; 
there is frecjuent distortion of the .significance of 
passages due to concentration on detail in place of 
breadth of treatment; there is a striking lack of 
apj)re(!iation for the work which Locke actually 
achieved and for the historical background of the 
famous E.'isay. On the ot her lian<l, Green ha.s a 
(jause to plead, ami his main point.s are strong. 
Tiie real objection to Locke lay in the fact that hi.s 
princijdes, consistently followed, led or might lead 
to that view of man which makes him a tiunking 
machine, a merely animal organism, a creature 
without personality. The origin of these false 
views was to he found, Green thought, in tlie 
assoeiationism of Loeke and his followers. In <le- 
nouncing this, Green was eminently in the right; 
his persistent challenge to Empiricism to show 
how a series of sensations could know itself as a 
series jjroduced no answer : the doctrine, like its 
original supporters, was dead. With this point 
gaiiKHl, the wliole position is reversed : as the series 
does not sum itself, thei'e must be a p(;rman(uit .self 
which doe.s sum the series ; this self must be a<;tive, 
not pa.s.sive, and ther<!fore t he sensation.s, feelings, 
desires mu.st all be pha.se.s of its activity rather 
than data which it receives more or less {►assively. 
Again, if we look ttj the ohjecitive system, we find 
there not only things in the (u nder empirical .sense 
of substances, but also relations ; relations cannot 
be anteeedc.nts of tlie act of thinking, because tliey 
are not things th.at make ‘ inquessions ’; they are 
essentially the ‘work of the mind.’ l^ocke (from 
Green’s point of view) was wrong in attaching so 
little iniportariee to the work of the mind, for it 
now becomes obvious that not only rehxtions Imt 
all tliat Locki! would have called ‘objects’ are 
‘work of tin? mind’; tlu!y are not things, hope- 
le.s.sly external to our neui(j-(!crebral organism, but 
comj)!exe.s of relations, nuclei in a network of 
exf>erience. Thus, tlirougb a criticism of Empiri¬ 
cism, Green (jxpounds a form of critical ideaii.sm 
based on Kant. 

(ii.) rh<‘eom[)!ement of this sj>eculative theory 
is the j)iactical tluairy -. after treating the ‘ under¬ 
standing,’ it is necessary to discuss the principles 
of morals. The connexion is <d>vious: if the 
analysis of tlie understaTuIing leaves us with no 
‘self’ capable of originating action, there can he 
no responsibility and no morality. Green was 
aware that Hume could not he answered by a 
dogmatic reassertioii of Intuitioni.sm. linme’s 
position was extremely .subtle; if his doctrine 
involved denial of the self, it none the less jmivided 
a working substitute in that product of habit and 
association which the average man might he .salLs- 
Hed t-o call his ‘ self’; if his position seemed to cut 
man oH‘ from all comniunication with (J<w] and 


deny all afhnity between human nature and the 
Divine nature, it yet left the average layman a 
spliere of aspirations and scope for social fabours. 
lliere could be no doubt that, if the only escape 
from Hume was by retrogres.sion to Cud worth, the 
case was hopeless. Was it neccs.sary to escape at 
all 'i The an.swer to that seemed to he written iu 
the history of Deism, in growing infidelity, in the 
fact that the average man is never content to 
think of himstdf as a creature of cirounistances (of. 

iii., xxii.), but citlier rises above that 
esiimate of him.sclf or sinks below it to moral 
degradation. Green saw that morality belongs 
only to persons as self-determining agents; his 
task was to prove the possibility of morality by 
removing the ohjectious to the view that men are 
self-ileteriuining agents ; and he achieved ( his in 
an argument that descrve.s more attention tiian it 
has received. The jmint is in strict conformity 
with the previous demonstration that an idea can¬ 
not come from without into the mind, but must he 
itsidf a product of the mind, an ex))rcssion of 
mental or spiritual activity. From this it follows 
tliat we must revise the use of such terms as 
‘ plea.sant,’ ‘tempting,’ and the like. These can 
no longer he tak(‘n to indicate ))ermanent qnalitie.s 
of objects independent of the mind. An oliject is 
‘pleasant’ only when a person regards it in that 
way; an opportunity i.s ‘tempting’ only when a 
self-determining agent jtrononnccs it such {Pralr<jo- 
nmia, 98). Through thinking of plca.siire.s and 
pains as things that act on the self, men had come 
to regard themselves as victims of circumstances 
or propensities. Hume finally declared reason to 
be the .slave of the passions; no other conclusion 
was possible while reason and the passions were 
external one to another ; Green’s answer is hasetl 
on his proof that reason is the root of the jiassions. 
The new jiosition had far-reaching conseijuenees : 
if pleasure.s and jiains can in this way he taken uj> 
into the life of the self, if the environment is no 
longer a sum of irresistible attractions and re¬ 
pulsions, Green can trimnj)hant]y vindicate the 
moral life as a life of self-determination and self- 
realization. 

The.se twft pha.scs of the opposition to Hume so 
far exhibit Green’s main position that it is un¬ 
necessary to examine with tfie same care his attacks 
on G. H. Lewes ami Herhert Spencer. Itetwecn 
(irecn and those writers who laid emphasis on tlie 
physical sulistratum of the mind, the natural 
lnst,oiy of morals, ami the continuity of animal 
and human natures, there was hardly sullicient 
sympathy to make the antagonism interesting. 
VVitli J. "S. Mill and Sidgwiek the ease is ditlerent. 
Gnum naturally found in Mill’s system the most 
signilicant exposition of Hedonism. J. S. Mill 
apjieared to him simply as the heir of those doc¬ 
trines which IJenthani originated and James Mill 
advanciai ; the allowance.s which should he made 
on account of Mill'.s own condemnation of Len- 
tiuimism are made by Green in \\ord only ; there 
is no real surrender of the belief that Utilitariani.sni 
is wrong, and that Mill’s doctrine Ls the old Ltili- 
tarianism in new armour. Iu this Gieen was 
decidedly at fault; if lie had ever realiz«*d the ext ent 
to which Mill was under the inllucnce of Ihitler 
and Kant, he would not have been the precursor 
of a wliole generation of shortsighted attacks on 
Mill. As will he shown later, Green’s central posi¬ 
tion i.s religious ; and on (jucstions of religion Mill 
and Green were antagonistic by birth, breeding, 
and nature. Green divided with Mill the allegiance 
of the public, largely hecause of the natural aflinity 
between Green’s point of view and that of the 
advaiK^ed tliinker in religious matters. Mill, on 
the other hand, appealed more direiTly to tliose 
who set social progres.s before the philosopliy of 
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relifjion, including also those who were so far 
secular as to be anti-clerical, and so far opposed to 
orthodox beliefs as to welcome the ‘ irreligion of 
the future.' Here, again, the exaggeration of 
dill'erences was unfortunate: Mill's views on re¬ 
ligion were not directed against such relincd 
theology as that of Cfreen, and Green on que.stions 
of social [)rogiess was fervent enough to satisfy 
any utilitarian. But of all philosophers since 
Socrates it ijas been true that ny tlieir followers 
ye .shall know them, (ireen and Mill were not 
really in the same plane. Mill belonged to the 
world of allairs, and his ethical writings are the 
theoietical background of social and political pro- 
jjaganda. Green is nriniarily academic ; his atmo¬ 
sphere is the rareliecf air of dialectics, smokeless if 
not cloudless. It is only necessary to read Green's 
criticism of Mill’s Loyic (ii. 195) to realize the 
did'erence: in the analysis of thought-processes, 
Gieen may win an easy victory ; but the investi¬ 
gator in the laboratory or the field, handling 
‘ things,’finds in Mill the more instructive guide ; 
and, even where modern scientific method rejects 
Mill, it does not reject him in order to accept 
Green. As compared with Mill, Sidgwick was 
more akin to Green in his academic mode of 
thought; he could and did meet Green on his own 
ground ; he attacked his metaphysics, criticized 
his demonstration of freedom, freely and merci¬ 
lessly analyzed those vague phrases in whicli Green 
expressed his aspirations and too often obscured 
his meaning. But this, again, was not of ultimate 
signilicaruie; the only really valuable criticism 
made by Sidgwick oii Green was the publication 
of his own version of Utilitarianism. 

(b) Speculative groundwork .—In the exposition 
of hhs tlmughts, Green was hampered by his famili¬ 
arity with German modes of expression. In place 
of tlie lucid Krjglish of Hume, Green employs a 
technical language which baffles the untrained 
reader. His jjhrases undoubtedly reflect at time.s 
a want of clearness in the thoughts; but, as tliis 
is not the place to discuss details, an attempt will 
be made to state his principal ideas in ordinary 
terms ; and those ideas were, we believe, for Green 
clear and distinct. It must be grante(i that some 
ideas are more easily expre-ssed than otliers; also, 
the expression of convictions which are akin to 
religious exjjeriences is notoriously diflicult, easily 
ridiculed, and hardly ever intelligible to those who 
have no memory of similar experiences. Green’s 
whole philosophy is the outcome of a profound 
conviction of the deep significance of personality. 
He saw in contemporary English philosophy an 
implicit reduction of personiHity to illusion, an 
analysis which ultimately explains it away. In 
Kant he saw the basis of a tlill'erent philosopliy, 
w'hich could be emjiloyed to refute l^nglish Empiri¬ 
cism and open tlie way for a dillerent expression 
of moral values. Having shown that Locke and 
his followers were at fault in their p.sychological 
method and their idea of the objective world. 
Green proceeds to argue that experience properly 
treated (i.e. in Kant’s way) proves that there is a 
‘spiritual principle’ in Nature. 'I’he world is for 
common sense a collection of objects in space. On 
the Kantian basis, space is a form of perception, 
and ‘objects’ are discriminated experiences, hav¬ 
ing ditlerences which reflect tlm ultimate dill'er- 
ences of ‘ things,’ i.e. of those stimuli to which we 
refer our distinct experiences. The word ‘ Nature ’ 
is thus interpreted to mean a complex of experi- 
encres which indicate a ground of experience beyond 
themselves and constitute a system. This system 
is objectively real, Inscause it is real for all rational 
beings, but not objective in the sense of being set 
over against the thinker as alien to thought. 
Thus, tlie old distinction of subjective and objec¬ 


tive, opi>osed as inner and outer, is removed ; the 
thinker and that which is thought are not divided 
from one anotlier; they are not divisions of the 
universe, but distinctionsarising out of experience, 
in wliich they have first been given as a unity. 
Since ‘Nature’ in this sense is alwuy.s continuous 
(notan aggregate of empirical ‘things’), distinc¬ 
tions are made by thought, and similarly laws of 
Nature are made by thought. But, as tliese laws 
are not arbitrary dictates so much as tJie revelation 
of rationality in the universe, it i.s argued that 
experience, thus analyzed, leads to the conclusion 
that there is a spiritual principle in all things—in 
tlie thinker as his capacity of thinkings and in the 
objective reality as its capacity of being thouglit. 
Erorn this can be deduced (1) the ultimate unity 
of subject and object as collateral manifestations 
of one principle (which is called the higtier unity, 
as taking preeeileiice over the unitication of separ¬ 
ate experience.s in one personality); and (2) the 
freedom of the individual eon.sidous activity, be¬ 
cause that ‘Nature’ which in Kmj>iiicism tends to 
ho lue.sented as controlling conscious activity is now 
shown to he one of its manifestaLioiis. ’rids posi¬ 
tion bristle.s with ditlicultie.s, but its main point is 
not without justiticatioii. Empiricism certainly 
inclined to the belief that man is a material organ¬ 
ism, that thought is a function of the nerves, and 
that circumstances control action. Against this 
Green would a.ssert that the nature of man i.s 
spiritual, that the physical body is not the cause 
of thought hut its instrument, and that circum¬ 
stances are no more than occasions for the exercise 
of freedom in choice. The meta]>hy.sical discus¬ 
sions thus |)rej»are the way for tlieelhicMl doctrine. 

(c) Ethical and reJigious vieivfi. —Green’s proof 
of freedom, the basis of his ethical Avork, amounts 
to a demonstration that the physical aspect of 
man cannot be cited as the true cause of his 
actions. To make morality possible it is not 
necessary to j)rove liberty in the sense of un¬ 
motived choice. That pliase of the disjiute between 
advocates of necessity and defenders of freedom 
was past before Green wrote; both jiarties had 
already admitted that choice is determined by 
motives ; they were both, therefore, determinist, 
but divided ui)on the question of the factors which 
determine choice. Tho.se wlio favoured inaterial- 
i.sin declared that the factors wliicli determine 
choice are external to the self, parts of that outer 
world (lalled the not-self. On their side could he 
quoted the part Avhich physiological ehiingcs play 
in producing iisyeliological states, hereditary dis¬ 
positions, and the like. Green, on the other side, 
maintained that what was external (if anything) 
cannot ali’ect choice, from the very fact tliat it is 
external. To ati'eet choice the .so-called external 
influence must become part of exj»erience ; it must, 
therefore, be a phase of conscious life. In part 
this means no more than that desire, wish, will, 
and reason are all aspects of ex})eiieiice, and not 
to be treated as capable of antagonism. If in 
popular language we may say that our reason is 
overcome by desire, the philosopher has to recog¬ 
nize that this is inaccurate: reason and de.sire, if 
so related as to be distinguislied, must, for that 
very reason, be also eontained in a ‘ higher unity ’ 
which is tlieir real identity. Thus the lirst phase 
of Green’s ethical doctrine is the demonstration 
of the unity of the self. The second point dealt 
with is the continuity of the self in time. Though 
the self is one, it is not therefore static ; it de¬ 
velops in and through a time proces.s. But moral 
development is not of the same kind as physical 
growth ; it is not a mere accretion of [larts. On 
the contrary, moral development is possible only 
for a being that sets before itself tne idea of a 
condition which is not yet realized, and which, 
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when realized, is not other than a eondition or 
state of Itself. Tlie moral development of a 
rational beinj^ is, therefore, to he regarded as the 
continuous realization of the oapacitios of the self, 
a cea.sele8.s recognition of iueompleteness ncrow- 
panying the striving after greaUir eompleteness. 

The central point of the theory is in harmony 
with the general position sketched above ; evolu¬ 
tion is not a sequence of disc.onneeted states re¬ 
sulting from changes in the environment, hut an 
evolution of spirit dependent througliout on the 
activity of a .self-determining agent. The third 
point is the most difhenit. tJreen e.s.says to ]>rove 
tliat this dcjctrine of s})iritiial evolution or personal 
self-realization necessarily implies a similar uni¬ 
versal evolution. Taking history as a whole, he 
describes the development of the nior.-il iilcal 
as a process in which not men as indi\’iduals 
but humanity as a whole continuously realizes its 
‘self.’ i'his involves at once the rmtorious dilli- 
oulty of explaining the nature of .smdi a universal 
‘self.’ Green never succeeded in bridging the gulf 
between these two coiicejit.s of ‘ self.’ In dealing 
wdlh the individual he gave an interpretation of 
the idea of ‘self-preservation’ (the key-word of 
Hobbes and 8])inoza alike) which suceessfuMy 
rebutted the arguments of the anti-rationalists ; 
he converted the physical self-pre.seination into 
spiritual s(df-realization. It was possible to go 
further, and, under the lea<l of I’lato and Hegel, 
insist on tlie spiritual view of society, thus mak¬ 
ing the co-operation of individuals in .society some¬ 
thing more than a mere compromise to attain 
material comfort. Hut beyond the individmil and 
the aggregate of individuals in society, tliere is 
in Green the idea of a totality, a universe of 
rational beings whicli abso hiuJonies one in a higher 
unity. 'I'he opjionents of Gr('(;n .s vi<iw were never 
satisfied that tliis was not Mysticism. The lan- 
guag(i of the Prolcffoncna |)articularly gaveoli'ence 
on this account. It did not seem ]»ossihl<? to accept 
Green’s terminologj' witliout <levclojdng j»anth(dsm 
from his position. If the perKonai realization of 
end.s is to he regarded as also the realization of 
ends that are sufau'-personal, i.s it not only too 
true tliat man is the vehicle of a Divine (umscious- 
ness ? Will it not then be true that self-re.aliza- 
tion is not, in fact, properly j>crsunal at all? If, 
on the other hand, emphasis is lai«l on personality, 
what becomes of the will to he evil, whi(di must he 
a contradiction of Divine will, a refusal to be the 
veliicle of Divine consciou.sness? 

Tliese difii(;ulties must be faced in judging 
Green’s jjosition, and in estimating the nature of 
his influence ; hut it would he an error to magnify 
their importance. The spiritual view of man and 
of society upheld by Green is one phase of a great 
tradition ; in supporting it he was in the main 
striving to give a re-interpretation of I’latonic and 
Hegelian views. The ethical doctrine rims u[) into 
religious beliefs which do not admit of the same 
treatment. Through the ambiguities of Green's 
language we see tlie osseid ial meaning : man is 
never an isolated individual cut oil' from the rest 
of the universe ; he is always in relation to the 
world about him. Life is a name for the coni]»lex 
activities in which personalities are like nuclei in 
the network of relations ; take from a being all its 
relations, and it becomes abstract, not (as the 
enijiiricists implied) a concrete self-suosisteiit in- 
ilividiial. Thus the whole comes before the parts 
in the case of man and of society ; the reality in 
which man linds his own realization is ahvays 
above and beyond him no less than in him ; we 
build better tliaii we know. From such a position 
it is at lea.st c<)nsi.stent to declare that the will of 
God is above all and y«t finds its realization only 
through individual wills; to feel also that the 


essence of religion is the experience of co-operation 
with God, and that, iiiy.'itery though it he, yet in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

Green, though never ojq)osed to orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity, was often unable to a(*cej»t the ordimirj- 
forimila* of ecclesiastical religion. Tlie task of 
addressing his pujuls on the day Iteiore the Sunday 
on which Communion was administered was one 
of the occasions on which he felt most acutely that 
his mode of thongiit was not that of the man who 
is religions without being jihilosoiihicak The truth 
was tliat Green desired to get away from outward 
forrn.s and phra.se.s and concentiate on .spiritual 
signilicance. His faith wa.s deep hut not conven¬ 
tional, and required for its iiiiderstandiiig a sym¬ 
pathy not often accorded by the average church¬ 
goer or even the average clergyman. In St. Haul’s 
writings, Gremi found a meeting-point lor the 
Cliristiun tratiition and his own idealism. Tlie 
deepest life of man is the inner self-consciousness ; 
the life of thought is a perpetual revelation of the 
self whic-h imliirate.s intinile jiossihilities ; man has, 
therefore, in liini.self a witness to Goti, for Goil is 
thinkable only as the realization of all that man 
lias in liiiii to become. As God is thus, ol.jectivcly, 
the sum of jierfection, so in man religion is faith 
in that perfection. Faitli is not a heiiet in facts 
resting on his(.ori<-al ev idence ; it is lather the im- 
nieiiiaie consciouHiie.ss of ‘ potential unity with 
God,’ an experience rather than an accejitance of 
jnoofs. I'he |)ositii)ii is stated in essence in the 
Pro/etjoinemi (t; IST) : 

‘ lie le a I’eini^ in vi honi we exist, with whom we are in 
princii»lf> one : with whom the hiinian si)irit iw identie'il, in the 
sense thiit lie in all which the human spirit in laipuhle of he- 
ooiiiiny.’ 

At a period when religious men were inclined to 
rise up in arms against all re-iiiterjiretation of 
dogma, whether due to pliilosophy or to science. 
Green’s views were of a kind not to he rashly dis- 
seminateil. This he knew- ; but he was not in any 
sen.se trmihletl by doubts ; lie rested securely in the 
pi-nsonal conviction of truth, and feared not for 
religion, but for those who by narrowness of inter- 
•reiation were imperilling the adequacy of religion 
or life. 

((/) Political ]>hiloso}iJiy .—It is possible to write 
on Logic, l-ithics, or Metaphysics witliout being 
truly philosophic, but it is not jiossible to lie truly 
>hilosoj>hie without coming to terms with the daily 
ife of common peojilo. Tlie moral [ihilosopher is 
ino.st severely testeil at the point where the indi¬ 
vidual and tlie common good come into considera¬ 
tion, for he has tiieii to choose the way in which 
lie will formulate their relation and maintain tlieir 
agreement or their incomjtatihility. This fact was 
realized by Green. He saw tlie signilicance of 
political jihilosophy for his own outlook, and at the 
same time he had a natural tendency towards an 
active participation in scliemes which might he 
thought wholly uncongenial to an academic tutor. 
Ill Green’s political philosojihy can he found the 
most concrete expression of his thought. His 
academic work in teaching Aristotle stimulated his 
appreciation of civic life and ideals ; his religious 
emotions, always mildly anti clerical, found an 
outlet in the theoretical and practical fostering of 
eoninion life; hi.s Anglo-German idealism was a 
further incentive to study the life of somelies, these 
being so clearly cajiable of interpretation as the 
realization of identity in dillereiiee, unity in plu¬ 
rality. lAioked ut from this angle, society or the 
life of communities appears as that higher uni¬ 
versal with which the individual has most immedi¬ 
ate contact. Whether the individual recognizes 
it or not, every act has signilicance for the wdiole 
community ; the life of tlie individual is nothing 
ajfuiL iroili the comnuiiiity ; and, conversely, the 
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community pro^i^reHses in and throuj^h the life of 
individuals. Here a|,min lliere is room for niysti- 
cism ; but the sphere is not so abstruse or remote aa 
that of reli<::ion ; it is possible to demonstrate in 
some dej;ree that liistory supports this point of 
view, (ireen united modern and ancient politics 
in proof of his jiosition. Among the Greeks the 
civic spirit was for him the spiritual element in the 
history of tlie City-States. In the democratic 
movement of his <jwn day he saw a wider manifes¬ 
tation of the same sjiirit. He regarded the politi¬ 
cal history of tlie West as the reconl of a continual 
expansion of the common good, checked hy private 
greed and dishonesty, yet never wliolly prevented 
from gn>wing widfir and dee.jier. His sympathy 
with the work of Hright and Cohden was that of 
a fervid partisan for those who [uactised what he 
ireached. 'I'he result was a com|)Iex attitude 
lighly cliaracteristic of (xieen. He has been 
rightly described as a }»olil,i(al idealist, a philo¬ 
sophical radical, and a religious radical. The ap¬ 
parent contradictions are easily explained. In his 
pjolitical theory (Jreen kept hold of the idea of 
personality more successfully than in his meta¬ 
physics. 'I’liis led consistently enough to tlu^ de¬ 
mand that all persons should (in Kant's language) 
be treated as piersons ; the State has for its primary 
oVijeet the removal of all obstructions to free per¬ 
sonal developimeivt. In this recognition of liberty, 
ecjuaUty, and freedom. Green did not acce])t the 
extreme views latent in Rousseau’s doctrine ; he 
inclined more towards Rurkti’s view, he(;au 8 e the 
latter had more adecjuately reciognized the uni¬ 
versal essen<!e, the relations emlxxlied in habitudes 
and institutions which make man what he is (iii, 
117). Tims (jreen’s radicalism, rooted in his 
valuation of personality, was tempered by rever- 
en<!e for institutions which represent the conscious¬ 
ness of society, and have therefore sometliing of 
universal signiticance. Last ly, ( here was the ever¬ 
present conception of a spiritual pninciple as an 
abiding factor in all the changes of political de¬ 
velopment. This element—piartly nu‘taj>hysi(^al, 
jtartly religious—welds together ^or (ireen all the 
divisums of life into a unitary manifestation of the 
jtermanent Divine agerury at work in the historical 
evolution of society. The firm belief that nothing 
is wholly bad moderated Green's radicalism ; the 
equally iirm belief in jtrogress prevented him from 
acquiescing in establislied comlitions. In his own 
jKilitical activities, wlietlier in (juestions of educa¬ 
tional reform or of social legislation, he foun<l his 
theory adequate ; it was a reason for extending 
knowledge among all classes, as it was a reason 
for supporting the abolition of slavery even at the 
cost of war. In brief, his own genius converted 
his idealism into the working faith of a social 
reformer ; in practice he was heart and soul with 
the progressive tacli(;H of the utilitarians, and in 
this part of his life’s work nothing .separated him 
from the better class of utilitarians except the 
significant assertion in which he persisted, (hat the 
iiltijuate end of society is not comfort but char¬ 
acter. 

biTKRATiiRK. -Tlio Works of T. H. Ureen arc pulilishcd in 
three volinnes with u memoir hv R. L. Nettleship, l-oiuloii, 
18Sr>-88. This edition coiilaiiis all tlio inu>ortant vvril^n^^a e.x- 
ccpl the I'ro/i’jiDmi’iui to Ht/iics, which is {tiiblished separately 
(ed. A. C. liradley, ;ird ed., Oxford, is'.td). An ejatosiiioii of 
Green’s thont^ht is jfiven hy W. H. Fairhrother, The I'hilns- 
oyhy of Thorn.au Hill Green, London, ISiXi. Hut the most in¬ 
structive views of Green are to be found in more fjeneral works 
of which two deserve special mention : Henry Si(fg:wick, 
LectvreH on the Ethies of T. //. Green, Mr. llerhert Spencer, 
and J. Martinenu, l.ondon, 1!)(>L' (u keen criticism); and the 
essay on ‘Green,’ in John McCunn, Six Hadicat Thinkers, 
Londoti, 1007 (a sonnd appreciatioti of Green's spirit and aims). 
Mention should also he imwlc of A. W. Benn’s The Hisforyof 
English Rntionnlixrn in the Nineteenth Century, London, H)06, 
which deals with Rn|;lish Heg-eliaiiisin and its relation to th« 
philosopliy of relijfion. BrKTT. 


GREGORIAN ARMENIAN CHURCH.- 

See Akmenia (Christian). 

GRIFFIN.— See Symbols. 

GROTIUS.—In thi.s article attention will he 
directed mainly to the contrilmtions made hy 
Grotius to the tlevelopmeiit of religious and ethical 
thought. It wdll be unnecessary, therefore, to do 
more than indicate in outline the chief events of 
iiis life. 

1 . Life.—Uufro Grotius was born on 10th April ir>83, and w'as 
from early years broiipht under the intlnence of those more 
liberal ideas in tbeolo<;f\ of which afterwards he himself became 
a powerful cli.ampi<)n. His tutor was Uytteiibo^^aert, subse¬ 
quently a friend of Arminins and a leader of the party of the 
Remonstrants. At the University of Leyden, to which he went 
al. the ajje of twelve, he attended the lectures of Scaliyer, and 
very soon exliibited an extraordinary profieieiKiv in scholarship. 
.So much attention did his precocious talents attract that, when 
no more than twenty years of age, he was commissioned to 
write the history of the national strujfjfle aj'aiiist Spain. His 
work as historioj'raiiher, viz. Annates et llistorict de Rebus 
Belgicts, was, however, not published diirintf his lifetime. It 
was edited by his sons and issued in l(if)7. His professional 
advane.ement was rapid. He was appointed to the olliee of 
Advocate General of the Uisc of the Provinces of Holland and 
Zealaml, and in KiUl became Pensionary of Itotterdam, thus 
acquiriii^ra seat in the Stales of Holland. In the same year he 
proceeded on a mi.ssion to Enj,^land, connected with a Fishc-ries’ 
tiispute. Here he came into touch with Overall, with Andrewes, 
and, in particular, with Casaubon, who was most favourably 
impressed with his appearance and intelligence (Casaubon, Epfi. 
881). Between the two men there was a kinship of spirit and a 
community of aim bringiiin them together in spite of the dis¬ 
parity of their a^es. Both were true C’hrislian scholars, 
earnestly desirous of HeeiM^f the differences of (ihristendoin 
coiiqiosed, and hopeful of the results whic’h would follow trom 
an unbia.sed and well-informed appeal to antiquity. 

Grotius on his return to Holland found the Hnoil of relipious 
rancour in full stream. The controversy about Predestination 
and other points of Oalvinistic doctrine, which hud beprnn 
between the two university professors, Gonianis and ArminiuH, 
had so widened its scoj>e as t-o become a pre.ssinjr national 
danjfer. Although the protagonist, Arminins, had dieil in lODS), 
his followers continued to defend the positions w'lii(;h he had 
maintained, and in UilO drew up the famous Remonstrantie, 
from which the party derived their name of ‘ Hemonstrants.’ 
The (.omarists replied with the Contra-Henurnsiranlie. Politics 
miiqrUsl with ^eli^;^on. On the side of the Remonstrants was 
Oldeiiliarneveldt. Their opponents could reckon on tlie support 
and sympathy of Prince Maurice. In 1014 the States of Holland 
passed an ordinance forbiddiiijf the preachers to deal from the 
nilpit with the points in dispute, the resolution to tliis effect 
laviinf been moved by Grotius. Tliis attempt to suppress 
relijfious controversy liy means of the action of the secular 
power proved a disastrous failure. However well intontioned, 
it only a;;tfravated the evil which it was intended to alleviate. 
The strife continually increased in bitterness, until in 1018 a 
detinite crisis was reached, and the States General ordered the 
arrest of Oldenharneveldt and of Grotius. After a trial, which 
was little better than a travesty of just ice, tlie former was I'ori- 
demned to death and executed as a traitor, the latter consi;'tied 
to periietual imjirisorimeiit. At the same time the Synod of 
liort assembled, and repudiated in unqualihed terms tiie theo- 
lojry of the Remonstrants. 

Some two years later Grotius, with the help of his wife, 
escajied from the castle of Loevestein, where he wtis itieurcer- 
ated, and took refujjc in France. There he comjioscd, and in 
l<5'i4 published, his most famous treatise, the de Jure Ilelli et 
I’acis. The hook obtained prompt and wide recotfriitioii, im¬ 
mensely iucreasiii}' the already high reputation of its author. 
Grotius, however, in spite of the fact that a pension had been 
granted him, found it no easy matter to maintain himself and 
his family. After some fruitless efforts to gain permission to 
return to Holland he accepted, in 1(131, the office of Swedi.sh 
ambassador to the Court of France. The ihities of this office ho 
discharged faithfully, but without conspicuous success, for ten 
years. Finally, determining to retire from the post, he went to 
Stockholm in order to place his resignation in the liaiidsof the 
C^iieen of Sweden. It was on his return thence that he was over¬ 
taken iiy a sudden illness and died at Rostock (1(11.7). 

Even this brief record is sufficient to show that Grotius' life 
was not spent in learned leisure. From early manhood he was 
a busy professional man, engaged in multifarious duties. It is 
a matter of astonishment that, in spite of all distractions, ho 
should have achieved so large a literary output of permanent 
value. So versatile was his genius that, in order to obtain some 
definite conception of the character of his work, it will be well 
to comment on his productions, under several headings. 

2. As Christian apologist.—Of all the writings 
of Grotivia, jirohably the most widely read has been 
the mipretcntions little book entitled de Feritate 
Re.ligionis Christianae, A special interest attaches 
to its origin. The germ of the book was composed 
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in vernacular verse, in order that it nii»^ht he 
committed to memory by Dutcl) sailors and traders, 
and by them be employed, as occasion served, for 
the propagation of the faith. ISuhsequently he 
expanded this material into a short Latin treatise 
in six books (16‘27). In the first book he lays down 
the fundamental })rin(iples of natural religion— 
the being and attributes of God, and the immor¬ 
tality of the soul ; the second is devoted to an | 
examination of the claims of Jesus Christ to be the ' 
teacher of the true religion ; the third deals with i 
the authority of the HilJe; the remaining three j 
books are concerned with destructive criticism of | 
Paganism, Judaism, ami Muhammadanisin, | 

It may fairly be said that tliis small volume 
initiated a new kind of Christian Apology. Not 
that it introduced any new arguments. The 
author explicitly j)rofesses to base bis work on 
that of earlier Apologists, among whom he name.s, 
in particular, liaymond of Sabunde, Luis \Tves, 
and I’hilin de Mornay. In fact, the principles 
which underlie Grotius’ treatment of his subject 
do not diller essentially from those of the classical 
scholastic Ajiology, the Sununa contra Ucnidca of 
Thomas Aquinas. There is the same conli<lent 
appeal to the natural reason and natural (tons(;ience 
of man, the same unshaken assurance of the im- j 
possibility of any radical o|)position between reason 
and faith. But the diflercmite in the meJhod of 
presentment is obvious. Theology has issmsl from 
the study and come down into the market-pbue. 
Hence hoth loss and gain. There is loss in the 
consequent surrender of coniplcteness of treatment, 
and in the avoidance of ditlicult but accurate tech¬ 
nicalities. On the other band, there is a note¬ 
worthy gain in compression, in .simplicity, and in 
directness of statement. 1’lu; arguments |>ut for¬ 
ward are such as make their ajipeal to tlie mind of 
the plain man without expert knowledge. Moral 
considerations are })laced in the forefront; miudi 
is made of the obvious superiority ol Christian 
ethics. In fact, the proof of the truth of the 
Christian religion is made to rest on three supports 
— the height of the ideal which it sets before men 
for attainment, tlie excellence of its rules of duty 
towards God and man, the pre-eminence of its 
Founder as testified by the miracles whicli He 
was enabled to work. 

In writing of the Bible, Grotins naturally defends 
positions from which modern (criticism would dis¬ 
sent ; but it is interesting to notice how .soberly he 
insists on tlie natural value of the testimony of 
Blbli(!al authors, their opportunities for accurate 
observation, and their unmistakable good faith. 
At the time he was criticized for omitting to 
mention such fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
as the Trinity and the Atonement. But the criti¬ 
cism is beside the jioiiit. It was not his purpose to 
write a treatise, however elementary, on Christian 
Doctrine. Rather he set himself the practical task 
of jiroving to inquirers the reasonablenes.s of sub¬ 
mission to the teaching of Jesus (Jlirist. Wliat 
that teaching actually was tliey might learn from 
recognized sources, especially from Holy Scripture. 
Thus we have in the dc VeritaU an excellent ex¬ 
ample of the Cliristian Apology written by a lay¬ 
man for the use of the laity. It is brief, pointed, 
practical, eflective. Tliat it answered its purpose 
may be inferred from the number of editions 
that were called for, and from the ia<^ that it 
was proinjitly translated into several FiUropean 
languages. 

3 . As dogmatic theologian.—During the life¬ 
time of Grotius, Holland was a hotbed of theo¬ 
logical controversy. In these discussions he took 
a share, inlluencea not by any partisan spirit, but 
by the desire to make a good use of Ins wide 
aiid intimate acquaintance with Christian writers 


of all ages, and to furnish such a statement of the 
truth as might help to reconcile discordant opinions. 
His methods may best be illustrated by his treat¬ 
ment of the tivo burning questions—tlie theory of 
the Atonement and that of Bredestination. 

{a) Grotius’ views on the Atonement are to be 
found ill the Defensio Fidei Caiholicae dc Satis- 
fartionc Christi, a treatise directed against the 
opinions of Socinii-s. lie declares himself entirely 
dissatislied with the explanntion given by Socinus 
of the eonnexion between Clirist’s death and our 
forgiveiie.s.s. It is not enough to say that (Jirist 
lu'eaclied forgiveiie.ss ami gave His life to be a 
l»ledge of the truth of His ])reacliiiig ; tliat by His 
death He gained the right to distribute pardon ; 
that He gave us a sujireme example of jiatience ; 
and that by the (To.ss He instils into iis that faith 
which is the neeessaiy condition of forgiveness. 
Above and beyond this, Christ's sutl'eriiigs must 
he recognized as vicarious piinishnient, notwith¬ 
standing His innocence. For Grotius boldly main¬ 
tains it to he nut of tlie essence of puiiisliiiieiit that 
it should fall ui>on the shoulders of the guilty 
party : ‘ Alhrmo non esse simpliciter iniiiuum aut 
contra naturaiii poeiiae utquis puriiatur oh |»e<’eata 
aliena.’ It eaimot, therefore, be saitl a priori that 
(dirist’a punishment on our behalf involved an 
injustice. ’I'lie view tliat sin can be regarded as 
merely constituting a debt, and its punishment 
reiiiitteil without oilier consideration than the 
willingness of the creditor to forgo jiaymeiit, is 
severely criticized. In o)>posit,ion to this ‘debit 
ami credit’ conciqition of the relation lietween sin 
and its punishment, he views the matter a> a kind 
of legal transaction, God lilling the role of Rector 
or Governor, and man that of culprit, 'Die Gover¬ 
nor’s function is exjilaiiied to he the administration 
of laws, which have been devised for, and are en¬ 
forced in the interest of, tlie common good of the 
governed. Yet this enforcement is not a matter of 
mccliatiical rigidity. Room is left for the exercise 
of discretion, ami the law which requires the due 
jninishmeiit. of the olleiuler is subject to dispensa¬ 
tion. Having made these preliminary explana¬ 
tions, Grotius juoceeds to state his theory of the 
Divine forgiveness in terms of the law-court. A 
solutio involves the removal of an obligation. In 
some cases the solutio immediately cancels tlie 
obligation, as when a delit is fully paid or a jienalty 
fully borne. Let it be remembered that the person 
who provides the solutio need not necessarily be 
the ilehtor or criminal, but may be some one else 
acting in bis name. In these cases there is no re- 
iiiis.siou because no part, of the debt lias been left 
unpaid, no part of the jauialty omitted. But in 
other cases, where the settleiiuuit is not thus com- 
dete, there can be no discharge of obligation un- 
ess the governor oHicially intervenes and decides 
that some offered coiiijiensatioii shall be aceoiiiiled 
.siillicient for the jmrjiose. In relation to the law, 
this act of the Governor is dispensation ; in relation 
to the odender, remission. I'lie coriifieiisation is, 
properly speaking, a siitisfactio, not amounting to 
a strictly so called. Thus Grotius dissents 

from Anselm’s theory of the Atoncnuuit, according 
to which the price jiaid by (Juist was the equiva¬ 
lent of tlie debt due from man, the inliiiite value 
of the death corresponding to the inliiiite amount 
of sin. Grotius holds that (Jirist, by submitting 
Himself to sullering and death, olleied a true 
satisfaction wliicli, by the act of God as Governor, 
was accepted as r suHicieiit reason for granting to 
guilty man a remission from the ohligat ion to pay 
, the penalty for liis .sins. When a debt is remitted 
I without nny solutio, the transaction is called accep- 
I tilatio. If the discharge follows upon the substi¬ 
tution of some new obligation in place of the old, 
the term used is novatio. With the helj) of these 
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Uichnical terms (irotiu.s eoiulenses his theory into 
the following seiileriee ; 

‘ Non chl a';(M.|iLilai,io ; non i st soliiUo rel ipsius debitae ; non 

il ttli'f ri ; tbi; puynifnl of the exact 

delil, ; t.hei p is no libation ; hut there is 

a remission in i;oi juonce of a j)reoo(ient satisfaction.* 

Two lurtiier points remain tor consideration. Why 
did tl)e Almittlity adojit tliis method of requiring 
sati.sl'action before forgiveness ; and why was Christ 
tlie ])er.son to provide it? To the tirst question 
Grotiiis replies that tliere was, indee<l, no absolute 
neees.sity for the choi(;e of this particular mode 
of Atonement, but that (rod selected it in or<ler 
that He might tlierehy manifest at the same time 
the greatest number of His attributes, viz. J1 is 
cderneney, His severity or hatred of sin, and His 
concern for ujtholding the law. To the seciond 
question lie an.swers tiiat (Christ wa.s pre-eminently 
suited to jirovide tlie refpiisite sati.sfaction, because 
of His incomparable dignity, and because of His 
close c.onnexion with ourselves as head of the body 
of whi(di we are the members. His death ensured 
our forgiveness, while at the same time it was a 
conspicuous demonstration of tlie Divine justice. 

This theory of the Atonement has not escaped 
severe criticism. H. N. Uxenham writes of it a.s 
follows ; 

‘ Of all llic Btranfje notions that at various times have darkened 
the revelation of Calvary it would he hard perhaps to find any 
more atraiiffe than this, which eliminates from the (greatest 
fact of history all real signifli'ance, wlule it dares to i/itorpose 
lietween man atid Ood the fiction of misdirei'ted vent^eanc<> ’ 
(Catholic Doctrine, oj the Atonetnent'^ Loinhut, 18SI, p. 2();p. 

But in passing judgment upon (Irotius it would 
be unfair to forget tliat his tlieory was framed to 
meet a partituilar difliculty. Sotdnus liad fonribly 
urged the incompatihilit.y of free forgivene.s.s with 
the demand for satisfaction. liCt men (dioose, he 
liad said in ellefit, between the view that God is 
ready to forgive sins freely and the view that 
He requires tlie satisfaction of the Atonement, 
tjrotius set himself to show that the supposed 
contradiction does not exist, and that it is possible 
to combine heliid in the freedom of Divine forgive¬ 
ness with lielic.f in the necessity of the Atonement. 
To this particular end Ids argument w’as well 
adapted. It disposed once for all of the unsound 
dilemma which Socinus bail setup. A% the same 
time it is imiiossihle to close one’s eyes to the very 
serious defects of this so-c.alhai ‘ Governmental 
'J’heury ’ of tlie Atonement. The attempt to ex¬ 
press the sacred and tender relation between Go<l 
and the erring soul in terms of hiiinan law could 
not be otherwi.se than unsuct’es.sfnl. That the 
analogy between sin and crime enabled Grotius 
to bring out some jioints clearly is true. He 
showed convincingly tlie weakness of tlie concep¬ 
tion of sin as mere ^ebt. But the hard and rigid 
ideas of sovereignty and administration are wholly 
inadequate for the purpose wliicli they are made 
to serve. The royalty of God is allowed to obscure 
His fatherhood. Moreover, the theory of Anselm, 
with all its shortcomings, had at least suggested 
a rea.son why tlie sutterer should be God Incarnate, 
viz. in order that there might be an equivalenee 
between injury and compensation. This reason 
disappears from Grotius’ statement of the ease, 
and there is nothing to put in its stead. Grotius 
throughout appears strangely unconscious that he 
is speaking of a mysterious truth in merely ana- 
logi<;al terms, and that the spiritual fact could at 
best be roughly indi<;ated by what is, after all, no 
more than a complicated and liighly elaborated 
metaphor. 

(fv) With regard to Predestination, Grotius’ de¬ 
sire to discover a via media lietween extreme 
pinions is even more clearly exliibited. The 
Conciliafio Dissidentium de Re Predestinaria et | 
Gratia Opinitmmu is exactly what it purports to ' 


be—an attempt so to state the problem as to lessen 
the bitterness of controversy. Its mediating ten¬ 
dency becomes specially apparent if its statements 
be contrasted with the outspoken declarations of 
the Five Articles of the Remonstranlie, In a 
certain sen.se the Arminians held the tenet of Pre¬ 
destination ; but it was a predestination to eternal 
life, conditional upon the Divine foreknowledge 
of the faith of the individual. Grotius, avoiding 
this pronounced Arminian tenet, allows a kind of 

f nedestination to be antecedent to the foreknow- 
edge of faith. Such an opinion, lie says, if rightly 
explained, need not diverge from the truth of the 
Scriptures, Gatholic tradition, and right reason. 
But why God should call .some in such a way that 
He foreknows they will follow His voice, and 
others in such a w’ay that He foreknows they will 
not follow, is a my.stery belonging to tlie inscrut¬ 
able judgments of God, who, indeed, loves all men, 
hut loves some more than otlu)r.s. To the question 
whether grace is irresistible, (xrotius likewise gives 
a hesitating answer. Of grace there are two 
inodes—illumination and regeneration. The one 
concerns the mind, the other tlie will. Both con¬ 
sidered in thernselve.s are irresistible, and man in 
relation to them is entirely pas.sive. But to these 
Divine operations certain human acts are sub¬ 
ordinated, such as attention and the use of the 
regenerate will in faith and penitence. In no case 
must it be supposed that the will of man is physi¬ 
cally det(‘rmined : ‘ Libere credit homo, sed liher- 
tate non nata sed data.’ In certain oases, Grotius 
is ready to recognize the possibility of an absolute 
decree, ensuring the means whieli shall iiievitaldy 
produce faith and consequently salvation. I’he 
faith of the elect will not fail linally and totally, 
though they may for a time fall away from the 
justifying grace of God. 

h'roin tins review it may he inferred that the 
opinions of Grotius on tlie subject of Predestina¬ 
tion w’ere not so dominated by any single and 
consistent principle a.s to is.sue in an orderly and 
logical system. Himself drawn this way and that 
by opposing considerations, he endeavoured to 
patch togetlier a compromise which should secure 
the aK.sent, if not the approval, of ho.stile factions. 
Blit, when party passions run liigli, balanced 
statements, however carefully constructed, are 
apt to he cavalierly treated. At any rate this 
was the fate of Grotius’ well-meant ellorts. He 
dill not succeed in com]losing the quarrel between 
Jtemonstrants and Counter - Keinonstrants. Nor 
did lii.s work in this direction contain elements 
destined to live. Whereas his theory of the 
Atonement undoubtedly inllueneed the subsequent 
current of theological tliought on that subject, no 
similar eiroct ajijiiiars to have been produced by 
his attempt to analyze the meaning of Predestina¬ 
tion. 

4 . As Biblical commentator. — Grotius was a. 
voluminous commentator. Of the four folio 
volumes in which his collecteii theological works 
were published in 1679, no fewer than three are 
filled with his annotations of the OT and NT, 
From Bossnet—a most hostile witness—we get un¬ 
impeachable evidence of the authority acquired 
by his exegetical writings during the latter half 
of the 17 th cent. ((Euvres, ii. 58). It was a success 
well deserved. Grotius’ system of interpretation 
was based upon sound principles. Rejecting the 
rigid theory of verbal inspiration whicli had practi¬ 
cally rendered impossible any rational treatment 
of tiie Sacred Text, he recognized and allowed for 
the presence of the human element in the work of 
the Canonical authors. In an age when it re- 
miired some courage to make the avowal, he de¬ 
cked himself unable to hold that all the books 
contained in the Hebrew Canon had been die- 
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tated by the Holy Ghost. What need wfis there 
that the Histoiies should have been so produced ? 
It was enough that the writer’s memory should 
be strengtheued and his accuracy in consulting 
authorities ensured (Vot. Pro Pace; de Canon. 
Scrip.). The words of Scripture were to be inter- 
|)reted according to the recognized rules of grammar 
and philology, on lines ijidenendent of dogmatic 
considerations. It is clear that Grotius had laid 
to heart tlie lessons which lie had learned from 
Scaliger. In applying his principles he displayed 
a rare soundness of judgment wliich particularly 
attracted the admiration of that jdoneer of Biblical 
criticism, Richard ISimon. Fully accepting the 
reality of prediction in Jewish prophecy, he held 
that the jiassages in question generally referred 
to the fortunes of the Jewish jieople, and only in 
a secondary and allegorical sense found fiillilment 
in .lesus Christ. With regard to the use in the 
NT of quotations from the prophets, he main¬ 
tained that for the most part tliey were introduced 
for tlie purpose of enforcing a faith already exist¬ 
ing, and that, in controversy with the Jews, the 
Apostles had jireferred to base the proof of their 
Master’s Messianic dignity on 11 is miracles and 
His resurrection (cf. note to Mt r--*). 

In the 17tli cent, textual criticism was still only 
feeling its way forward without fixed juinciides to 
guide it. In tliis department of study, as in so 
many others, Grotius showed to advantage in (^om- 
larison Avith Ids contemporaries. A collection of 
ds siiggestions with regard to various reading.^ is 
ju'intcil as one of the Appendixes attached to Wal¬ 
ton’s London Polipjlot (vol. vi. App. xv.). The 
Idglier criticism was even further removed from 
the liorizon of that age. Y(d- it is interesting to 
notice lunv Grotius had come to the conclusion that 
Fccie.siastes is a jAseudoiiymous and j)ost-exilic 
work, and how he attempted to detect Christian 
interpolations in SiraiJi and the Book of W isdom. 
Fxamj)les of his independence in matters of exe¬ 
gesis, and of his freedom from the shackles of mere 
tradition, Avill be found in bis comments on the 
follow ing passages : Gn I*"* 3*®, Bss 2. lb. Is b'’ 
IF (cf. F. \V. Farrar, Hist, of Intcrprettdion, 
London, 188b, p. 883 n,). 

5 - As moralist.—In referring to the events of 
Grotius’ life, we have already noticed the favour 
with which the dc. Jure PteLliei Pacu’was received. 
From the point of view of the jurist, the {mhlica- 
tiou of tins book may l>e said to mark the initia¬ 
tion of the new .science of International Law. F'or, 
although Francis d Victoria, Balthazar Ayala, ami 
Allicricus Gentilis had already written on the sub¬ 
ject, no previous work had commanded any large 
measure of assent. A gemual agreement as to lirst 
principles was .still lacking. The treati.se of Grotius 
provided wdiat was w iinted. Within thirty or forty 
years of its publication it Avas generally accepted 
as authoritative by the professors of Continental 
Universities. Tlie students of ethics, lioAvever, 
Avill take more interest in the moral principles upon 
w hich Grotius builds up lii.s structure of jurispru- 
den(;e. Writing at a time when no such thing as a 
concert of Europe was imagined, he was |»recluded 
by the nature of his subject from a])})ealiiig to any 
positive enactment.s. He was, tlieretore, compelled 
to find a .sanction for his propo.sed rules of W’ar in 
that Avliicli is antecedent to all instilutions. With 
a line eonfidence he made his a])peal to Nature, 
teaching that the source of rights is to he found 
not in any hare calculation of expedimicy, hut in 
tlie moral constitution of man. Moreover, it is of 
the es.sence of his system to con.sider man not in 
isolation but as a member of a community, H unian 
nature, even ujiart from any specilic want, con¬ 
strains men to form a society which, in order to 
satisfy their instinct, mu.st he [leaceahly and ration¬ 


ally constituted. Utility, indeed, affords the oc¬ 
casion for tlie introduction of civil law, hut is not 
its source (Art. 16). Grotius complains that pre¬ 
vious writers had mingled together in confu.sion 
law natural and Divine, tiie law of nations, and the 
law of particular States. In making hisai)pcal to tlie 
law of Nature, he maintains its validity even upon 
the impossible supposition that there is no God, or 
that He takes no account of human affairs (Art. 11 ). 
Ho holds that its pronouneements can he deduced 
from notions that are self-evident and impossible 
of denial except by those Avho do violence to their 
own reason (Art. 39). Thus, althougli Grotius was 
not specifically concerned with questions of right 
and Avrong in relation to the conscience of the in- 
diviilual, lie clearly insists on the pos.sihility of 
moral sanctions independent of religion and revela¬ 
tion. In HO doing lie ]uepared the Avay for the 
inoileni develojum iit of ethics as a sejiaialo science. 

6. General estimate of Grotius’ character and in¬ 
fluence. -Gi onus possessed untiring industry, a 
highly trained and penetrating intellect, and a vast 
erudition, together Avith absolute sincerity of pur¬ 
pose and umpicHtionahle honesty. These qualities 
attracted, as liiey most tlioiouglily deserved, the 
profound respect and admiration of his eontemjior- 
aries. But he was never a great leader, Some 
elements of force were lacking. In religion he was 
earnest, thoughtful, and tlevoiit. But lie hardly 
gives us the iinjtression of being irresistibly coni- 
jielled to deliver liis testimony by the indAvelling 
{lower of conviction. His was not the mystic’s 
direct and overwhelming vision of Truth. Hi.s 
faith had its roots in his conscience and his reason, 
and ill a well-considered deference to authority. 
Though lie Avrote iiiucli on disputed religious to{)ics, 
it Avas not his natural bent, in answer to a letter 
from de I’hou strongly dissuading him from taking 
any jiart in theological controversy, lie replied that 
he found himself obliged to ilo so by his love of 
country, his w ish to serve his Church, and the re¬ 
quest of those to Avhom he owed obedience (A'/i. 58). 
It is an accurate statement of the considerations 
by Avhich, against his inclination, he Avas impelled 
into controversy. He Avas empliaticully a lover of 
{leace. Above all things he desired to jiromote the 
(;au.se of Christian reunion. In {lursuit of this 

f reat end he Avas willing to comaMle much to 
toman (.'atliolicism ; and, when Avriting on this 
subject, he so expressed himself as to lead many to 
siijijiose that he would eventually join that com¬ 
munion. That lie came to view with increasing 
disfavour and ajqueliension the dogmatic iii.sta- 
hility and li.s.si|iarous temlencies of Frotestanti.sm 
is undoubtedly true ; hut no direct evidence is 
forthcoming to sIioav that he ever intended to 
make liis submission to Rome. It is, therefore, 
idle uo sjieculate on Avhat he might have done, had 
his days been prolonged. When it came, his death 
w’as the close of a conscientious and laborious life, 
the fruits of wliicli have not ceased to he of service 
to succeeding generations. 

liiTKRATURK.— H. Gfotius, Opera Omnia throUxjica, 4 vela, 
fol., AniHtenlam, 1(>79, ulso Kpintolaf. quotqutd nperiri potu- 
erunt, fol., do. lGb7 ; J. L. de Burig:ny, Vie de Grotius, Paris, 
17.'i2; C. Butler, L\fe of Hugo Grotius, London, IbiiC; H. C. 
Rouge, U. Grotii operuni descrijtlio biblwgrap/iica, Hague, 
188:i; J. B. Bossuet, ‘Dissertation sur Grotius,’ 0<iuvrej;, 
Paris, 1836, ii. 76 ff. ; H, Hallani, Introd. to the Literature oj 
Europe, London, 1837-39, iii. 67-67, 384-460; A. D, White, 
Seven Great Statesmen in the Warfare of Humanity unth Un¬ 
reason, do. 1010, i>p. .66-110 ; C. Roy, Hugo Grotius con.suUre 
comine apotogHe, Colmar, ISfiS ; D. P. de Bruyn, Ojnnions oJ 
(rrofiuif, Ixmdon, 1894 (a legal treatise). (J. C. JOYCE. 

GROVE.—See J'kek.s and Plants. 

GROWTH (Biological).—A distinctively vital 
process, characteristic of all living creatures. It is 
closely associated with development ((/.v.) and with 
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rej)r()duction, wliirh iH often a tnore or less dis¬ 
continuous ^nowtli. For practical purposes it is 
usually enough to say that j^rowth is increase in 
the size or volume of an orf^anism, and usually 
implies increase in mass or weif^ht. Hut this 
delinition is too wide, since there is plainly con- 
siderahle tlitlerenc.e between an increase of size due 
to a subcutaneous deposit of fat and the slow, con¬ 
tinuous ^'rowth of a lean fish like a haddo(;k ; or 
between an enlarf'emerit due to the accumulation 
of watery lliiid ami tlie line growth of an embryo’s 
brain. VVlum a driisl turnij) is surroumhsl with 
water, oi when a fro^' leaving its winter-ijuarters 
in the mud })asses into the pond, we see increase 
in size, luit no one would call this i^rowth. Tlie 
fact is that more than one word is re(|uired to cover 
the phenomena which may be in a ‘general way re- 
ferr«!d to as j^rowth. Oijjjanii; {^rowtli is essentially 
a re;.^ulal(‘(l iruTease in the amount of !he proto¬ 
plasm an<l intimately associated substances. It is 
much nuM'c l-lian accretion, it is an active process 
of self-increase. Unlike a crystal’s growth, it 
comes about .at the e.Kpense of materials ilill'erent 
from the j^rowin;; substance—often very different., 
as in the case of jilants which feed on air, water, 
and salts. Unlike mere exjiansion, it is rcij^ulated 
in relation to the organism, or or^an, or cidl that 
is ;j:rowinK. 

Conditions of growth.—(o) Xufnfion. —It is a 
fundamental condition of j^rowth that income 
should be greater than exja'.nditure. (irowth 
ju'iinarily dejiends on the assimilation of foo<l—on 
thei'e beinj4 a surjilus in the continual jirocess of 
self-remiwal. It is not. im^onsistent with this to 
say that an or^uinism may ^row larger for a time 
without takin;; in any IoihI, for Avhat hajipen.s in 
suc.h a case is a fthanj^m of condensed stored sub- 
staiuies into more dilute and bulkier form. The 
shoots of a potato sproutin^f in a dark cellar show 
true growth, tlumgh the organism as a whole is 
actually losing water in transj)iration, and, as its 
respiration shows, breaking down carbon-com- | 
pounds. Nor is it inconsistent with our previous 
statement to re<;ognize the fa<;t that, timing the 
period of most r.apid growth in tadpoles, the 
imbibition of water is more important than the 
assimilation. Hut during this period the weight 
of dry substance in the tadpole does not increase 
at all. 

(b) Exfr.rnal (tfjrnries. —(Irowth, like develop¬ 
ment, has its optimum environnuTit, hut this 
difl'ers greatly for dill'erent kinds of organisius, 
and it is dillicult to make general statements in 
regartl to the agencies that favour or hindergrow¬ 
ing. As light is essential for the assimilatory 
proces.s (photo-synthesis) of ordinary green plants, 
we may say tliat light is a coiulition of their 
growth ; but as a matter of fact light is directly 
retardat.ive. The strongly refractive, so-called 
chemical rays, vvhicli have little or no efi'eet on 
assimilation, hav(! an inhil>it.ing ell’ect on growth. 
Other tilings being eijual, jilants grow more ra))idly 
luring the night t han during the day. 'I’he grow'th 
of plants is also de]>emlent on humidity, the 
amount of o.xygen, electrical conditions, temjiera- 
ture, etc. 'I’lie optimum temperature usually lies 
between 22° ami .‘17° C., and there is a complete 
cessation of giowth in plants at a temperature less 
tluin 0° or higlier than 4()''-r)()“ C. For animal.s the 
general statement nui}" be made that lowering the. 
temjierature slows growth ; it does so in part by 
retariling t he process of (!ell-division, and this, in 
part., by retaiiling the formation of nuelein eom- 
))ounds in the cells. For a developing chick the 
temperature above which death occurs is 43° ()., 
the minimum at wliieh growth sto[)s is about 28°, 
the normal limits are between 3.5° and 39° C. 

(c) Internal stiinvli. —(Jrriwth is a regulated 


phenomenon, occurring in a certain sequence and 
within certain limits. The regulation has refer¬ 
ence to the siiecitic constitution of the organism 
(its stnictnral organization on the one hand, its 
characteristic metabolism on the other), and that 
means tliat it has reference to the iiast history or 
evolution of the organism. This regulated ness is 
one of the criteria of organic grow'th ; it dillerenti- 
ates it from tlie mere multiplication of cliemieal 
substances, or from the continued action of a 
ferment. Hut it should he remembered that in 
tlie growth of crystals there is also .some degree of 
regulation in relation to the already existing 
architecture. 

One of the ways in whic.h the regulation of 
growth is brought about within the organism is by 
means of internal secretions or ‘hormones.’ The 
internal secretions of the thyroid gland and tlie 
pituitary body have a sjiecitic regulatory ell'oct on 
tlie grow'th of the brain, the sulxmtaneous tissue, 
and the horuis. 'I'lie internal secretions of tlie 
reproductive organs have a delinite ellect on the 
growth of )>aits of tin; body, both of imjiortanL 
organs like mammary glands and of trivial decor¬ 
ative structures, like some of the secondary sexual 
c.har.aoters. lii the. gall.s formed liy jdants, say in 
respon.se to the stimulus of the salivary secretion 
of the larval gall-insect, wc havi; very striking 
examples of speeilii^ secretions inducing specilic 
kiml.s of growth. It is said that, in the growth of 
the roots of some jilants, sjiecilic chemical sub¬ 
stances are formed wliich inhibit ftirther growth. 
In short, facts are accumulating whiith show that 
particuhir parks of an organism have their growth 
regulated by specilic internal seciretions. It has 
hemi |)roved that some, if not all, human giants 
are the result of exaggerated pituitary stimulus, 
and it is j)ossil>le that some kinds of dwarfs are 
due to a dehe.ieiury of Lliis stimulus. 

The correl.'ition of the growth of dill'erent parts 
of the hotly must be reeognizetl a.s a fact even 
tliough there is no available physiological inter¬ 
pretation, e.g. in terms of tlie formation of specilic 
secretion,s. There is great ineuuality in the rate 
of growth of dill'erent parts. In eases of under¬ 
feeding there is great diversity in the way in whieh 
the growth of dillerent parts is athmted. More 
familiar and perhaps simpler are eases where an 
organ, such as the heart, responds by increastid 
growth to iiicrea.sed demands u]>on it. 

In his elaborate disiaission of growth, Herbert 
.Sjteneer souglit to .show that it varies (other 
things equal)—(1) directly as nutrition, (2) directly 
as the surplus of nutrition over expenditure, (3) 
directly as the rate at whic.h this surplus iiierease.s 
or decreases, (4) directly (in organisms of large 
expenditure) as the initial bulk, and (.5) directly as 
tlie degree of organization. This kind of analysis 
is valuable, but what is most needed at present is 
an extensive series of measurements of growth 
under diverse conditions. 

Periods and rates of g^rowth.—In a segmenting 
ovum we see development but no growth. Soon, 
liow'ever, development and growth jiroeeed hand in 
hand, both very rapidly. Later on, when develoji- 
ment is proceeding slowly—all the chief steps 
having been taken—growth may go on very 
vigorously. Thus in the pre-natal life of man 
great strides in development are takim in the lirst 
three months, along with very rapid growth. 
Thereafter, when the developmental steps are less 
striking, the growth is for a time very rapid. From 
the tliird to the fourth month the increase in 
growtJi is 600 per eent. After tliis it drops quickly 
and is barely 2.5 per cent, in the last month of 
pregnancy. In .some organisms tlie growing {leriod 
IS very sharply punctuated ; thus in insects with 
complete metamoiqiliosis all the growing is done in 
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the larval period. In other cases growth may go 
on as long ns ilie organism lives and feeds. Thus 
we may disting\iiah the definite or determinate 
growth of birds and mammals from the indefinite 
or indeterininate growth of reptiles and fi8he.s. In 
other word.s, some organisms have a definite limit 
of growth — the physiological optimum — while 
others have not. 

It is partly, no doubt, because of dependence on 
nutrition and on external agencies that growth is 
so often ‘ punctuated,’ in some detail, rather than 
continuous. Every one is familiar with tlie rings 
of growth seen in the cross-section of a tree and 
with the lines of growth on the outside of .shells. 
Similarly the coming and going of the seasons is 
for many fishes accurately registered by the con¬ 
centric zom;s of growth seen on the scales and even 
in some of the hones. But besides the periodicities 
of growth wliich can he reasonably corndated with 
external jteriodicities, such as those of the seasons, 
tiiere arc otliers of a more recondite nature, such 
as the jdiases of quick growth and slow growth that 
altern.'ite in tlie develoiunent of some animals, as 
Eischel has shown, for instance, in the embryo of 
the duck. 

Active growth in multicellular organisms implies 
the gi owLh of the individual cells ami ensuing <;ell- 
division. The cells may grow by taking in water, 
ami i.»y aticumulating products of metabolism, but 
essentially by having a surplus in the renewal 
of the living matter. Speticer, Janicdvart, and 
Alexander James have thrown light on tlie limit 
of growth in cells and the division which usually 
occurs uhen that limit is reached. When a 
.spherical cell has quadrni)lcd its original volume, 
it has by no means quadrupled its surface, the one 
increasing as the cube, the other as the s(|uare, of 
the radius. But, as it is tlirougli its surface that 
the cell is fed, aerated, and purilietl, functional 
(iifiiculties set in when the grt)wth of surface begins 
to lag behind tlie growth of the cidl-suhstance. 
The maximum safii size is the limit of growth, and 
it is then that the cell so oftim divides, halving its 
volume and gaining new surface. As a general 
rationale, applicable inutatis miiiandis to organs 
and organisms as well as to c(dls, the suggi^stion 
thus brielly outlined i.s very hel])fal. Boveri and 
Richard Uertwig have also pointed out that the 
limit of growth in cells is in nail determined by 
the ratio of the amount of nuclear material in the 
cell to the amount of cytoplasmic material. 

The rate of growth has }»een studied carefully in 
a few cases— e.g. in guinea-|)igs by Minot—and 
the facts arc striking. In guinea-pigs there is in 
both sexes a decline in the growth-rate almost 
from the moment of birth. The rate bvlls rai)idly 
between about the 5th day and the 50th, from the 
50th day oriward.s more slou ly, until growth stops. 
Moreover, this post-natal decline in the grow'th- 
rate has lieen shown to he a c-ontinuation of an 
ante-natal decline. As Jenkinson jiuts it, ‘The 
younger the animal, the faster it grows ; the more 
developed it is, the more slowly it grows. 'J'hc 
rate of growth, in fact, varie.s inversely with the 
degree of differentiation’ {Experiniental Einbrijo- 
logy, p. 62). 

In man, according to Robert.son’s researches, there 
are three maxima of rate of growth. The first is 
before birth, but its precise ocimrrcnce is uncertain. 
As we have mentioned, the increment from the 3rd 
to the 4th month is 600 per cent. It then falls 
with great rapidity between the 4th and 6 th months, 
and thereafter more slowly till birth. The second 
maximum is in early infancy or childhood. Minot 
puts it in the first year, when the increa.se of weight 
IS about 200 per cent. Robertson jnits it in the 
fifth year. The third maximum is near the time of 
puberty—about the age of 13 for girls, of 16 for 


boyjj. It has been suggested by Robertson that the 
first periotl is predominantly characterized by the 
synthe.si8 of nuclear compounds, tliat the third is 
one of cytoplasmic increase, while the second is 
intermediate ami represents a contemporaneouf 
occurrence of both .synthetic jirocesses. It is 
important to notice that the growth of women is 
very different from that of men. It is not only 
7 i)er cent less, but it is on a different scheme, 
with the parts in different piojiortions. 

The law’ that tlie rate of grow th varies inversely 
with the degree of diflerentiation has been verified 
in a few ca.ses in regard to imlivi<lual parts. ‘ Thus 
human stature exliiluts the .same loss of growth- 
]>ower as is shown by the w eight of the whole body, 
with this difl'eretice, liow'cvcr, that tlie rate is not 
so high in early stages, the descent in later stages 
less abrupt ’ (Jenkinson, op. dt. p. 6S). 

When we say that grow th is a regulated increa.se 
in the amount of living matter, w'e nder to such 
facts as its j)eriodicity, its varied rate in different 
.si»eeics, and its general correlation. Kellieott has 
emphasized the same idea by calling attmition to 
the diversity in the rate of growth of ililleicnt parts 
of the body. In the smooth dogfish [Mii.strlits canis) 
the organs, or pcrba|>s tissues, seem to grow as 
more or leas sej)anite units. ‘ Each organ grow's in 
its own characteristic way—each lias an indivitlual 
form of growth curve’ (Kellieott, op. cit. infra, 
>. 598). The rates of grow th of the brain, the 
le.’irt, the pancreas, the sjJeen, ami so on, are 
different from the rate of increase in total weight. 
In animals of indeti^rminate growth, like tishes, 
the brain, heart, digestive glands, and fins do not 
keef) pace with the general increase of trunk imis- 
culnture and connective tissue ; and a los.s of 
physiological equilibrium results. 'Fhe deter¬ 
minate and more ])erfectly regulated growth of 
liirds and mammals, for instamie, is an obvious 
imjirovement on the more primitive unlimited 
grow'th. 

Wlum we eonsidi'r growth in its entirety as a 
regulated self-lncrea.si^ of t he whole organism and 
of its parts, we see bow far it lie.s lieyoml tlie 
pnisent limits of ]>hysico-chemieal interpiiilution. 
The analogous phenomena of chemical polymeriza¬ 
tion and of the increase of cry.stals in a solution 
are interesting, hut they do not at present bring 
us nearer understanding organic growth. 

LiTKitAWr.K.—C. B. Davpiiport, Kxprrininital Morjifitihxji/, 
New Vui-k, l.V.Ml ; J. W. Jenkinson, h'xperondiital Ktnhri/nltifjy, 
Oxford, r.KUl; W. E. Kellieott, ‘ A ('ontrihulion to llie Theory 
of Orowth,’ Verh. VII. Jnlernat. /iml. Udtujirsx (Iruz, liub, 
Jena, inU!; F. H. A. Marshall, The J'lii/nioloyi/ <>/' Jleiirtidnc- 
(ion, Boiuton, HllO, ch. xvi. ; C. S. Minot, 'I’he Tidhlem of .I j/c, 
irronth, and Ih'ath, London, I!K)s ; T. H. Morf^an, F.xpvri- 
ntpulal Zoidixfy, New York, l'.)()7 ; Robertson, 'On the Nornia) 
KiiU' of Orowth,’ Arch. KuLunrh-hingHincchanik, xxv. xxvi., 
Leipzi^c, ISIOS; H. Spencer, J'rincip/c.t of liiohnjy, vol. i., 
revi.si u ed., London, 1898; S. Woissenberg-, />a« Warhxthum 
dot Memtchen nach Alter, ileechiecht, und Jiasae, .Stuttuftrt, 

J. AiiTHUK Thomson. 

GROWTH (Moral and Religious). - I. DEFINI¬ 
TION AND SCOFF, —'I’his article hits for its scope the 
sum-total of the moral ami religious changes 
through which a child jiasses in the attainment of 
moral and religious maturity, these; chiinges lieing 
considered as natural processes.* 'I'wo distimdions 
are to he made at the outset. (1) ‘Growth’ as 
here used is a more specific term tlian ‘increase.’ 
In addition to the effects of mere increase in know¬ 
ledge and power, we have to consider changes in 
chihlren’s interests, points of view, and feeling- 
attitudes. (2) There are tw o factors in the changes 
from moral infamy to moral maturity—the con¬ 
genital or constitutional fmU-or, and tlie individual’s 
own experience. The former may be illustrated 
by the mental phenomena of puberty. Here a 

1 The artt. Adolbhce.ncb and Ciiiluiiooi) contain data aiid 
analyses that are preBupjioRed in tiie proBetit diBcussion. 
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cliange occurs that does not dcjauid for its general 
character upon tlie individiiaTKexperience. On the 
other hand, many features of the individual’s moral 
progress are af ter-eHecis of his ])revious ex'periences. 
Stout and others propose that tlie term ‘develop¬ 
ment’should be used for congenitally determined 
clianges, ami ‘ growth ’ for the otiiers.* The present 
article will adopt this nomenclature. 

Development and gniwth do not, however, denote 
two indcftendent series, but one series of cbanges 
each of which has the two tliscriminable factors. 
Thus, a hungry baby is bound to make some kind 
of demonstration, but what kind <lep(;nds upon the 
e\'perien(M^s that have })reviouHly been associated 
with feeding. Just so, the ripening sexual instinct 
is bound to manifest itself rnorallj', Vmt the conduct 
f>f each pubescent boy or girl depends partly upon 
habits of thought, Hjieech, and conduct already 
acquired. Developmmit is the manifestation of 
instincts and impulses, of which the food-instinct 
and the sex-instinct are in a fieculiar sense basal, 
but which include many other unlearned tendencies, 
such as curiosity, play, more gregariousness, emula¬ 
tion, and sympathy.^ Such tendencies are always 
one co-efhcient in cliaractor, but of themselves they 
do not define one’s moral attainments. 

‘Man's oriifinal eqnipniotit dates far back and adapts him, 
directly, only for such u life as mi);ht iie led by a family trroup 
of wild men amon^r tiruLe forces of land, water, storm and sun, 
fruit and berries, animals and other family ('roups of wild men. 
But man has created a new world, in which liis ori^'inal nature 
is often at a loss, and af'aiuHt which it often rchels ’ (Thorndike, 
91 f.). 

Eacli item that is ascribed to (h‘veloj>ment (as 
distinguished from growth) is a generier tendency 
rather tlian a sjiecific att/aiiimont. Wiiat is spi'cific 
is the particular direction given to the tendency 
by the iTulividual’s own experience in a |)artic,ular 
environment, and this is what we mean by growth. 
While the general direction of both racial and indi¬ 
vidual progress is in some sense pro-determined by 
original nature, the character of each imlividual 
depends also U])oii accumulation of the elleets of 
particular reac;tioiiH to jiarticular stimuli. 

Because this cumulative proce.ss is itself spon¬ 
taneous and constitutional, we are justiliea in 
calling growth a natural process. Further, we are 
justified in designating as natural any common 
method whereby the .spiM'ies as a whole, or a race 
of men, exiu esses a fundamental t.emlency of human 
nature. Thus, the monogamous family is anatural, 
though not the exclusive, instrument of the rc-iuo- 
diictive instinct. In a parallel way, society at 
large i.s natural ; and, coiise(]ueutly, the cumula¬ 
tive iiifluonce.s of society upon the individual arc 
natural also. An urimitural reaction is one that 
either defeats an instinct or fundamental tendency, 
or (though it satisfies an individual) is incaj>ahle of 
soci:i,I ai»|)roval ami adoj)tiou. 

II. CHAllACT'lllSTlCS OF THE DIFFEllENT 
STAGES OF 77/.—Efforts have been made in 

rfu^ent years to construct out of congenital factors 
alone a picture of the normal progress of the cbihr.s 
personality. The suggestion of such a possibility 
appears to have come from the fact that tlie human 
embryo assumes successively certain form.s that cor¬ 
respond in part to an ascending series of embryonic 
form.s of inferior specie.s. Here, to some extent, the 
iiulividual body recapitulates the j>hy.si<*al evolution 
of the species. May not the mental life of the im¬ 
mature individual similarly recapitulate the mental 
history of the race? 'I’liis hypothc.sis was adopted 
in suc.h a rigorous fashion as to give an impression 
that the one great essential for the maturing of 
character is that a child should run through a 
series of congenitally lixed periods in each of which 

1 See Baldwin, DFhP. art. ‘ Orowth (.Mental).’ 

- The most Uiorou;;b(.'oini; analyms of these unlearned ten- 
denciea is that of K. L. Thorndike, Education, New York, 1912, 

'•h. V. 


one’s social attitudes are pre-determined (see Jdter- 
ature at end of art. ADOLESCENCE). This notion 
lent support to the culture-epoch theory of educa¬ 
tion, according to which a child can best assimilate 
oiir present culture by first assimilating tlie pro¬ 
ducts of earlier cultures in the order of their origin.‘ 
The recapitulationists went for a time to remark¬ 
able extremes, e.g. accounting for our fondness for 
water by reference to the aquatic life of our remote 
ancestors, and for the attractiveness of trees by 
reference to our arboreal forbears. But not only 
has evidence for recapitulation in any such extreme 
.sense not been forthcoming ; the challenge that it 
has ofl'ered to the educational world has been 
answered by fundamental dissent from the educa¬ 
tional doctrines of both the older culture-epoch 
theory and tiie later recapitulation thcorv- It is 
not denied that in such re.sjiects as simjtlicity or 
complexity of organization, immediatenes.'^ or re¬ 
moteness of interest, and the growth of inhihition.s, 
there is a certain kind of recapitulation or parallel¬ 
ism. Nor is it denied that the ad.'ijitation of the 
literature of the world to child interests shows a 
partial parallel, ihit the notion that the moral 
interests ami attitnde.s of children are congenitally 
restrie.tcd to what was most prominent in earlier 
cultures is rejected. A chihl is interested first of 
all in what is immediately about him. The social 
environment to which he has to adju.st him.self is 
not a jirimitive one. It sets its prohhmi.s njion its 
own plane, and the child mind goes attliem directly, 
not merely tlirough < he intermediation of culture 
upon .some otlier level. Indeed, aehihl cannot live 
through a genuinely savage jieriod without having 
a savage social environment. The cultural progress 
of a cliild, then, is not merely a development, it is 
also a growth, in which motives and moral attitudes 
(as well as applications of motives) are largely 
detiirmined by present social exiierience. 

\V'’ha(, then, arc the natural periods or stages of 
change from the moral and religions condition of 
an infant to moral and religious maturity? It will 
condiuie to simplieity if ‘ religious’ lie here umhu- 
stood as synonynious with ‘Christian,’ and the 
Christian religion be as.siimecl to include morality 
(the second Croat Commandment). Ke-stateuuuit 
can easily he made by the reader for any other 
religious or ethical position. It is now clear that 
to define tlie.se pt^riods of growth we slial! need to 
combine three points of view : (1) pluuiomena (;oii- 
seciuent ujam mere increase of knowledge or of 
power, physical or mental ; (2) the relative [uomin- 
ence of dill'crent instincts or unlearned tendencies 
at dillerent ages ; (3) the changing contacts of the 
child with the present social order. 

Comparatively little attention has been given to 
the growth of the moral nersonality in its unity 
and in relation to its moral environment. Periods 
of the physical life have been extensively studied, 
and isolated phases of the mental and moral life 
have been subjected to analysis, Vmt what we now 
r(*quire is to see the individual child in his integ¬ 
rity as a per.son reacting to the ordinary environ¬ 
ment and growing thereby. The chief essay tlius 
far made in this litdd is E. A. Kirkj)atrick’8 The 
Individual in the Making. His division and gen¬ 
eral descrijition of tht‘ pre-adolescent years is the 
ha.sis for the arialy.sis of tlie.se years that now 
follows. But various modifications of his termin¬ 
ology and description have been made, consider¬ 
able discussion of the method of religious growth 
ha.s been added, and an independent analysis of 
the adoleseent years is otlered. 

I. First Year.— The, pre-individual stage. —The 
infant reacts to things and to persons in much the 

1 Fora brief statement, with biblioijraphy, see art. ‘ Oulture- 
Epoch Theory.’ by John Dewey, in P. Monroe's Cyclopedia oj 
Education, vol. i. (1911). 
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same way. There is little realization either of 
one’s individual selfhood or of other persons as 
objects that have thoughts and feelings, ^everthe- 
les.s, a basi.s for genuintdy social habits can be laid 
now by associating pleasure with the infant’s ex 


^auon or one s world. 

2. Ages I and 2 . — The. period of prelhninni-y 
socialization by imitation .—Even yet the cliihl does 
not steadily distinguish Jiiniself from others, lint 
his abili! V to walk and to talk, and liis increasing 
control of hands and arms, make possible greatly 
increased interaction with other jiersons, aiul in¬ 
creased participation in the coniinoii consciousness 
of tlie family. 

He ac-(nnr«!H nuvny aritipairiifH aim iiKinpa tnai ne iceiR, imt 
cannot explain, in later life. ... If the perHoiis around him 
show fear of worins, insects, snakes, darkness, li^;htiiinK, etc., 
he shares their fceliiifts, and may in l.iter life he iiiiahlf to over¬ 
come his timidity ami repuiriiance, altlmug-hhe knowHihat there 
is ahsolntely no basis in reason or fact for such feelings ’ (Kirkpat¬ 
rick, 87). 

In the same way attitudes towards persons, and 
even towards onc’.s own jileasiires and pains, can 
be educed and formed into habits even at this 
early age. 

3. Ages 3, 4, and 5 .—The period of jtreJiminary 
indiridnalizatam.. —'Ehe cliild now discovers him¬ 
self as an individual, and lie exjieriments with his 
oivn selfhood as contrasted with both things and 
other [ler.sons. A hoy in his foui tii year reinicsted 
of his mother somelhing that was entirely beyond 
her power. When slu; attempted to cxjilain, he 
erietl out, ‘You eau, too! You’re a hu<l mamma) 
T haven’t any luamma any more ! ’ Here is no 
longer the (iomplete ahsoijttion in woe that is 
characteristic of the prec<*ding yidirs, hut a sidf- 
conscious w'oe and an cll'ort to find one’s ]»lac<‘ 
among persons. Tow'ards the end of this jteriod 
there is likely to ajijiear sheer contrariness, or 
a]»pareritly unmotivea refusal to conform to soe.ial 
ex])ectation. Hut such refusal is often, no doubt, 
a genuine experiment which brings the jtleasnre 
of self-active e.\|)Ioralion in new fields. Tlii.s in¬ 
dividualization offers new opyuirtunities for moral 
and rtdigious growtli. Individualization is a neces¬ 
sary foundation of character. Therefore the pro- 
ee.ss should he encouraged, not hindered. This 
prelirninaiy self-as.sertiori expre-sses no moral fault, 
and it should not he treated as a violation of a 
moral standard already understood and assimilated. 
On the other hand, conformity without exjteri- 
rnentatiou should not be jirizcd. This imulies that 
the best moral results are to he expected where a 
child finds out for himself that ccrtaiii kinds of 
conduct bring mutual pleasure, and other kinds 
mutual pain, 'fhat is, his experimentation, while 
free, should he wdthin a social group, so that success 
shall mean a shared pleasure, and his earliest self- 
consciousness he a social self-consciousness. If, 
now, tlie family he a religious one, with habitual 
outivard expression of its faith in spcych, in family 
di'votions, in eliurch attendance, in religiously 
motived conduct, the child, even at this age, can 
begin the conscious assimilation of religion. Chris¬ 
tian family life is naturally and normally tlie in- 
trodaotion‘of the child to the duties and privileges 
of the family of God (see CHILDHOOD, § 4). 

4. Ages 6 to II inclusive.— A period of socializa¬ 
tion by means of recivlation and competition. (1) 
Tlie child now' begins school life, with its new 
social environment. The rules or ways of securing 
social co-o]>eration in the school play a large role 
in the child’.s experience. (2) In the home also 
rules are now iini>osed with increased assumption 
of the child’s responsibility to obey. (3) Associa¬ 
tion with other children in games and plays extends 


greatly, and the ncci ^sity of playing according to 
rules increases throughout the six years. Tliis 
necessity is due ])nrlly to the possession of growing 
strength, initiative, resourcefulness, wliich would 
lie de.structive if organization did not increa.se. It 
is due also to the increasing remotene.ss of tlie (uids 
sought. Finally, it is a consequence, in part, of 
the development of instinctive tendencies w hich 
'rhorndike calls ‘ mastery and submission,’ ‘ approv¬ 
ing and scornful behaviour,’ and ‘emulation or 
rivalry.’ Games during these years work out these 
temleiicies on a larger and larger scale. Hut 
another factor also enters. Competition changes 
its character as the years go by. At first each in¬ 
dividual plays for his own advantage or honour, as 
ill the game of ‘ tug.’ 'I’lien eonie games in which 
each child plays on a ‘side.’ Hut .still the indi¬ 
vidual seeks iiulividual succe.ss, with little or no 
‘team work,’ as in the guinie called ‘ jiull away.’ 
Hut towards the end of the period there is an uj>- 
proximation to true team games, that is, games 
in which functions are s[>ecia]i/ed and the filayer 
seeks the siicei'ss of the team rather than personal 
glory. Hut the ajqiroximatiou is ordinaiiiy only 
a distant one. Indiviilualistic and social impulses 
still struggle against each other in a most iuLcre.st- 
ing manner, as can he seen in tlie efforts of hoys 
of twelve to play football. Clearly we are witness¬ 
ing the approucJi of the hlooiu-time of one of the 
socializing insliiu-ts. 

(4) Towards the end of this period there is 
another manifestation of the same thing in the 
eomhination of leadership and chuniniiiig. Girhs 
form ‘.sets’ and hoys form ‘gangs,’ with a spon¬ 
taneity and impnlsivenesH that jxiint towards an 
instiiiotive origin (see Ciili.DHODD, § 3 ). (Ti) In 
this period cliildreii usually experience imjiortant 
contacts with society in a larger sense, as in the 
Church, in social cnstoius, in tlie ordinances of a 
city', or the laws of tlie Stale. Tlie grown-up world 
is likely to apjiear to children in their im])eluosity 
as cliielly a iiindrance to freedom, as negal ive regu¬ 
lation. I’rohahly this cannot he altogether jire- 
veated. Yet it i.s important tliat ehildren should 
discover that the regulations of society are not 
arhitrarv, and that freedom comes t lirougli obedi¬ 
ence to the ' ondit.ions of soi-ialized existence. Here 
the family organiza'ion is likely to he the deter¬ 
mining factor. Arbitrariness, or wliat seems like 
it, on the jiart of [larents may easily intensity the 
alreaily strong tendencies to individualisth' self- 
assertion on the ])arl of ciiildren ; and this experi¬ 
ence, it it is ennmlative tlirougli the whole jieriod, 
may tiermanently stunt t he ])ersonality on its social 
.side. In the family, and in tlie Eliurch, the cliild 
should he conscious not so much of ri gulatioii as of 
fellowship. lu this way he will have a menus of 
inter[treting the values of his own little eomjtctitive 
organizations, and he will have reinlonumicnl for 
the developing social insiinct. (d) Yet the special 
murk of this jieriod cannot he any jirofound social¬ 
ization of inotivi's. The progress of cliaracter 
takc.s the form, rather, of a lieightened sense of 
laws, of rights, of penalties, of the necessity of 
co-operation, and ol (he force of social ojiinion. 
That is, the will is being socialized ehielly on the 
plane of ‘ the huv ’ as disLinguished from ‘ grace.’ 

(7) Hut it is a mischievous exaggeration to say, 
as is often done, that this period is naturally one 
of unrelieved egoism, ’riie narrow range of ex¬ 
perience, the lack of foresight, the seeking of 
proximate rather than remote ends, the impulsive¬ 
ness—these do, indeed, render impossible the broad 
sociality that adults demand of themselves. Hut 
against ail this we iniist set not only the fact that 
children spontaneously, apart from all instruction, 
organize themselves socially, hut also these tw'o 
capital evidences : First, children very early show 
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traces of the parental instinct. T)»is should not 
he confused witli the sexual instinct, which ripens 
later. The ]tarental instinct is manifested towards 
babie.s and smaller cliildifm, ilomestic pets, dolls, 
toys, and jmrcmts. (iirls display it in certain direc¬ 
tions more than boys, Imt it is actively j)reHent in 
both ; and it should be develoj)ed as a .softenin«j; 
and socdalizin;^ force. Sr^rond, children respond to 
parental allcction witlj real devotion. Admira¬ 
tion amounlin;^- in many cases to wor.ship, family 
loyalty, and i)ride, a ^umuine j^dow of allection— 
these are the rewards which parents may reap who 
really share their life with their children. 

(S) d'he reli^^dous si^nilicance of this )>eriod can 
easily be j^mthered from what has already been 
said. If the s(tc.ial environment of a child is a reli¬ 
gious on(% he naturally conforms to it under the 
same conditions that favour conformity in other 
respects. 'Die fundamental condition is that he 
should realize himself as a jiart of an actual reli¬ 
gious fellowship, as Ids father’s family, a .Sunday- 
school class, or the Churcli. Religion will then be 
to him an extension, through imagiruition, of s(»cial 
experiimee on the level of liis present life. Jaiws 
of conduc;t, with the consequences of right and 
w’rong acts; admiration and condemnation; the 
inclusion of God in one’s family life, and loyalty 
to Jesus as one’s leadi^r—these will suflic.iently 
indicate the nature of the religious expiirience at 
this age. Neil luw intellectual nor moral depth is 
to be look('(l for as yet. 

Ages 12 to 14 inclusive.— Efrr/i/ ndolescmc.e. 
o single phrase can adequately ch.aracterize 
the method of .socialization that now- .sets in. For, 
on the one hand, there appears a temtency to take 
a self-as.sertive or at least independent attitude 
towards social authority (as in the fandly), and, 
on tlie otfier hand, to <)e(q»en one’s .social attach- 
inejits {‘gangs’ and ‘sets,’ personal friendship.s, 
loyalty to ‘ teams,’ partisanship). The whole 
e.vpresses the ap[»roach of puberty, or the attain¬ 
ment of it. Here the basal fact is the ripening of 
an instinct, b'or the sake of siiuplicity, the age 
characteristics of boys are. taken as our starting- 
point. lleginning with this period, deduction 
should be made, tlierc.fore, for the earlier develop¬ 
ment of girls; ami tin; detlnetion sbonid increase 
as the years go on—from about one year at the 
(•(‘ginning of adolescence to aboiit three or four 
years at its close. Roth the a])parently eontradic- 
lory marks of the j)eriod above named liave a posi¬ 
tive moral signilicance. Tiie new attitude tow ards 
social Mutliority is not a mere revolt, as tlie com- 
[dementary fact of the d(!ej>ening of social attach¬ 
ments show's. Rather, the profonnder socialization 
that is being prepared for—requiring, as it wdll, 
the steady devotion of personal convictit)n and 
.sea.soned loyalty—presnpjjoses the detacliment of 
the individual conscit)nsness from chance groui)- 
ings and from control by mere rnle.s pas.sively 
submitted to. Thus, increasing individualization 
and inci'easing socialization are merely comple¬ 
mentary phases of a singhi proce.ss. Rather, tliey 
may be; but the jio.ssibility also arrives for a 
deeper scllishness than any tliat childhood knows. 
Sell-assertion often becomes revolt, open or clan¬ 
destine, against the social order. There is a sudden 
.'ic(;esHion of juvenile crime at precisely the.se years. 
Yet even in Ids crimes the youth <‘,ominonly reveals 
tlie socializing process that is going on, in the fact 
that his criminal acts are usually done in ‘gangs,’ 
or at least prompted and supported by gang enter¬ 
prises and sentiment. The moral ojqiortunity of 
parents and teachers is chuirly indicated. It Is to 
release the jaiuth jirogressively from childhood’s 
restraints, and to promote his free devotion to 
worthy socially-organized aerdvities. There is 
now a rather general recognition that the youth’s 


interest in heroic men and women furnishes an 
iin])ortant clue to some of the liest material for 
I moral impressions, and that Ids penrhant for 
organization can he morally utilized l>y promoting 
clubs for outdoor sjiorts and other aiipropriate 
activities. These things are now' widely utilized 
also in religious instruction and training. The 
Young Men's (Jiristian Associations in particnlai 
have .seized uj>on the organizing impulse, and u.sed 
it ellectively. There is now a large literature of 
religious and moral w'ork with hoys, and most of 
it makes some sort of hoys’ organization a central 
con.sideration. Further, on the j)art of Sunday 
schools, along with a grow ing u,se of hero studie.s, 
there is wide experimentation in methods of social- 
religions group life. Conlirmation or Church inem- 
hersidp now makes a vital appeal to the grt)u|)ing 
impul.se in many youths. 

0 . Ages 15 to 17 inclusive.— Middle, adole.'irejice. 
—For the general moral signilicance of the attain¬ 
ment of rcj)roductive capacity, see Adolkscenck. 
The main ditl’erenees hetw'een tlds period and the 
one just described are fittingly indexed by the fact 
tliat., whereas in early adolescence the H(;xes li;i,ve 
a.sortof repulsion for each other, in ndddle adoles¬ 
cence sex attraction becomes clear and conscious. 
Here, again, we lind a period of moral growth fun- 
danientallj^ determined by instinctive development. 
The moral pos-si bid ties and the moral dangers redi- 
ate from the same centre, 'riie misuse of sexual 
)ower is unquestionably the chief moral failing ol 
lumanity. Rut around the largely instinctive 
preparations for fandly life gather some of the 
greatest moral forces. If we j)ut together the two 
facts of im^nuiseil ca]>acity for sentiment, and the 
necessil y of reckoning oneself henceforth a man or 
a woman, not a child, we shall stin that we are now 
near the climax of tlie moral grow th of self-conscious 
individuality. Midille adolescence is more diflicidt 
of treatment than the earlier periods, however, for 
the reason that the conditions Isicome so much 
more diverse, h'or tixainple, we must now' deal with 
the moral growth of jiersons the large majority of 
whom are engaged in industries, either within or 
without tlie liome. Some of the ellects of shoji 
and factory labour upon adolescents w e can already 
discern. From the monotony and fatigue of their 
daily work, for in.stance, thej' react towards flashy, 
exciting, and often })erilous pleasures.‘ On the 

other hand, religious conversion occurs more fre¬ 
quently during these years than at iiny other period 
of life. Indeed, the ages of sixteen and seventeen 
mark the climax in the age curve for conversions 
in .so many difl'erent and widely scrattered grouj)S 
th.'it we cannot doubt that we are dealing lu re 
with a natural law. Rut misunderstanding of t lie 
significance of such facts is easy. Mdiat is proved 
i.s that, in populations subjected to certain emotional 
ineiteiiients, the largest resfsmse comes from young 
persons of .sixteen and seventeen. This by no means 
proves that capacity for religion suddenly awakes 
at this age. It proves only that responsiveness to 
certain kinds of ayqical is at a maximum. A eom- 
plementary indication of a natviral law- may he seen 
in the fact that religious t’onlirmation almost the 
worhl over has tended to seek its centre of gravity 
in point of age in the earlier period, not far from 
the age of fourteen. At fourteen the r ligious re¬ 
sponse is.social in quality, but not chiefly emotional. 
What we must recognize as the peculiarly import¬ 
ant fact about middle adolescence is that the new 
capacity for sentiment carries with it a certain 
plasticity that is of exceeding importance for edu¬ 
cation. Thi.s jdasticity does not exist before ; and, 
once gone, it is likely never to return. As has 
been indicate<l, it carries within itself certain con- 

1 See Jane AildamH, The Spirit of Youth in our City Street^ 
New York, ItKW. 
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etructive tendencies. The moral interests of the 
race, therefore, demand that these years should he 
devoted to education—possibly in connexion with 
industries, but certainly with opportunity for free¬ 
dom, play, idealization, experiment. 

7 . Ag;es 18 to 24 inclusive. —Later adolescence .— 
This deserves to be counted as a period, not because 
of any new developmental factor, but l>ecause of 
the changing social relationships and functions of 
the young, 'rhe youth is now fully his own 
master, the maiden (in her different way) her own 
mistress, and upon each now comes the full au¬ 
thority and responsibility of a citizen. Marriage 
is to be contra(!ted ; an occupation is to be entered 
upon ; legal majority with all its responsibilities 
is attained ; at last one is a full member of society 
and of the State. The general effect is to check 
the emotional ferment of the preceding period, and 
to give greater place to rational renexion and 
deliberate decisions. Bearing in mind that mental 
and moral growth is checked for multitudes at 
various stages, especially of adolescence, and that 
many youths stjuander their powers by frivolous 
living, we may .say that the normal line of moral 
and religious growth at this period has as its imun 
characteristics independent reflexion and the soli<li- 
fying of the will by the bearing of responsibili¬ 
ties. A frequent result of the deepening realization 
of responsibility for one’s own thinking is doubt 
concerning commonly accepted views, whether in 
religion or in politics. Indeed, dissent from the 
socially accepted is a frequent phenomenon of 
adolescence at all its stages. But the quality of 
the dissent is likely to change from arbitrary im- 
pirlse at the beginning to emotional unrest (as doubt 
of one’s status before (iod), and, finally, to the 
steadier questioning of a mind tiiat is interested 
jirimarily in seeing clearly for itself the foundations 
of things. During later adolescence the mental 
and moral lifecommonly lakesaset (a.sconservative 
or radical), and fixes upon interests (intellectual, 
social, moral, recreational) that exercise a funda¬ 
mental control over one’s maturity. One’s aei^uisi- 
tions go on increasing, and subdivision and differ¬ 
entiation occur within one’s thinking and one’s 
purposes, but the fundamental motivation of the 
whole is generally Uetennined before the end of 
adolescence. 

n I. General PRINCirLES.— \i remains now to 
indicate certain general principles that apply to 
tlii.s whole series of growth periods. 

1. A general descrijdion of vital processes as 
complex as tliose witli whieh we are here dealing 
has inevitable limitations. Growth periods and 
transitions liave, for instance, no such sharpness 
as any numerical division must liave. Such divi¬ 
sions,* too, can indicate only a central tendency from 
which there is much variation. Further, the 
qualitative description can never adequately repre¬ 
sent the temperamental and other variant shades 
that a given mental tendency may take. Never¬ 
theless, the fact that, to use common parlance, 
‘no two children are alike’ is misused and be¬ 
comes misleading whenever it seems to justify the 
abandonment of dellnite methods and expectations. 

2 . A single central principle of moral and religi¬ 
ous growtli can be discerned throughout these 
periods, namely, the reciprocal individuation and 
socialization of consciousness by participation in 
the social order. Intercourse with peisons is the 
primary condition of the attainment of reflective 
hclf-consciousness. The individual’s acquisition of 
language is, for example, a crucial point for his 
whole growth. Further, the social inhibitions and 
the social pleasures to which the individual is 
gradually introduced both awaken and socialize 
self-consciousness. Hence the incomparable im¬ 
portance of group life for the child at every period— 
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the family group, the play group, the school group, 
the ‘set’ or ‘gang,’ the civic group, the national 
group, the Chnrcli group, world society, the King¬ 
dom of God. ’J’he degree and the form of one’s par¬ 
ticipation in these groups depeiul partly upon the 
ripening of instincts, j)artly upon increase in know¬ 
ledge and in powiu- ; but none of the periods of 
growth is strictly eitlier pre-moral or pre-religious. 
The social principle, which has its culminating de¬ 
finition in the notion of an ideal society or family 
inclusive of God and men, applies throughout. The 
religious family includes the Vlcavenly J^'atlier in the 
domestic oonsciousnes.s to which the youngest chil¬ 
dren adjust themselves ; and thusitina^ go through 
their enlarging exy)erience, the social consciousness 
being in varying ways religious at all stages of life. 
Indeed, nothing short of religious hope, faith, and 
loyalty gives uncom])romising and unnanij)eied ex- 
)ression to the social principle of moral growth, 
n religion we limi at once the broadest and the 
deej>est sense of social connectedness, and the j)ro- 
foundest realization of personaHree<i()m. That is, 
religion is the .supreme principle of both individua¬ 
tion and socialization and of their unity. 

3 . Tliis principle gives us likewise, a clue to 
arrests and perversions in moral and religious 
growth. An arre.st consists in tlie iiersistcnce of 
any individual-social consciousiie.ss and mode of 
functioning beyond the chronological period to 
which it naturally belongs. A ])erversion consists 
in the disjuoportionate growth of any natural 
factor in any ])erioil. Now aiul then congeniLal 
conditions or unfavouralde physical environment 
give a certain instinct undue )>rominence, and upon 
this basis a monstrous moral growth supervenes. 
But in other cases some unfortunate social emy)hasi 8 
or social neglect turns the forces of growth into 
side channels. The permanently selfish jierson is, 
generally one whose natural and even useful ego¬ 
istic impulses have been socially over-indulged in 
early liie until a habit lias lieeri lixed. ’rims it is, 
tof>, that society itself jiroduces not only such re¬ 
latively mild perversions as egoistical self-conscious¬ 
ness on the one band, and social callousness on the 
other, but also nmcb of the criminality and the 
vice that afflict us. Undoubtedly degeneracy of 
certain stoi^ks i.s at the root of much crime and 
vice; there is often relative incayiacity for response 
in one direction, and disproportionate strengtii 
of iniimlse in anotlier. It would unquestionably 
contribute enormously to the moral health of society 
if these stocks should cease to breed. But it re¬ 
mains true, on the one hand, tliat the outcome of 
growth, even for one with unfortunate heredity, 
depends in great measure njion tlie social jiains and 
pleasures that he meets during liis plastic years ; 
and, on the other hand, that a great iiroportion of 
vice and crime is simjily perverted growth on the 
part of fairly well endoweil individuals. Such per¬ 
verted growth must be charged to the inadequate 
mivisions that society has made for a normal moral 
ife on the part of the young. Sexual vice, for 
example, though it is the utterance of an instinct, 
is enormously |)romoted by tlie refusal of adult 
society to face tlie facts of sex, and to incorporate 
into our dealings Avitli the young a socially con¬ 
structive sex-consciousness. ‘ Most of the en¬ 
trenched wrongs of society, in fact, thrive by virtue 
of sjiecitic social experiences of the young. The 
natural correlate of our analysis of growth and its 
laws, therefore, would be a proposal that society 
should regulate all its intm*course with the young 
on the principles of education. 

Litkratitre.— From the very extensive literature of child- 
study and of moral and reliKif'iw education, the following list 
selects a few recent studie-s of Uie order and processes of moral 


1 See the Sth Year-Hook of the. h'ational Society /or the Scien¬ 
tific Study 0 / Education, Chicago, 19011. 
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und reUgioua ifrowth, to(fether with » few atudiet of practical 
methods for promoting such growth. The reader should con¬ 
sider the literature appended to art. ChiLiDUOod as a part of the 
present list. 

i. Obkrral works os tub growth or uorai. charactbr ; 
E. A. Kirkpatrick, 7’he Individual in the Making, Boston, 
1911 ; E. O. Sisson, The. Kseentials of Character, New York, 
1910 ; J. M. Tyler, Growth and Kdiication, Boston, 1907; 
E. R. Mumford, The Dawn of Character, London, 1911 ; J. 
MacCunn, The Making of Character, New York, 1900. 

ii. VV’OKHB OONCKHNKD KHI’KCIALLV WITH RELiOIOUS OROWTII ; 

E. D. Starbuck, I^eychology of Iteligion, London, 1899 ; E. S. 
Ames, I'syrhol. of hel. Experience, Bost-on, 1910, pt. iii. ; G. A. 
" . • ■' New York, 1900; R. * 

Boy’s Heligion from Mi try, Philadelphia, 1900. 

iii. Gk.vKRAL works ok MKTHOIiH KOR I'ROMOTtNO MORAL ANK 
RBLioiouH GROWTH : G- A. Coc, Education in Bel. and Morala, 
Now York, 1904 ; W. B. Forbush, The Coming Generation, do. 
1912; £. H. Grig-g^s, Moral Education*, do. 1900; E. Rich¬ 
mond, The Mitul (if a Child., I/ondon, 1901 ; E. P. St. John, 
Child Mature and Child Nurture, Boston, 1911 ; P. du Bois, 
7'he Culture of .Justu'e, New York, 1907. 

iv. Works that dkal rARTicoLARi.v with mkthods with ado- 
LKSCRNTS : W. B. Forbush, The. Boy l‘rohlem*^, Boston, 1907, 
also Church Work with lioy», rlo. 1910 ; E. C. Foster, The Boy 
and the Church, Philadelphia, lOOil ; M. Slattery, The Girl in 
her Teens, do. 1910 ; J. W. Jenks, Life Questions of High 
School Boi/.f, New York, 1908; E. Richmond, Boyhood, London, 
1908 ; /‘items of Action, A Collection of Verse for Youth, chosen 
and edited by b. R. Porter, New York, 1911 ; Fr. W. Foerster, 
fugendlehre, Berlin. 1904. 

V. pKRioincALs ANn BiitMOORAniiRH : H’orA: with Boys, pub¬ 
lished by the Federated Boys’Club,s, Norwood, Moss. ; American 
Youth, published by the Internal. Conuniltee of Y.M.C.A., 
New York ; Selected Books for Boys, Y.M.C.A. Press, do. 
190V ; Classified Bibliography of Boy Life and Organized Work 
with Buys, published by the Internal. Coiniuiltee of the 
y.M.C.A., do. (iKOHCSE A. COK, 
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TALITY. 

GUIANA.—I. Name, geography, and physical 
rharacteristics.—'Fhe origin and history of the 
lace-name ‘Guiana’ or ‘(invana’ are obscure, 
espite tlie very full and pregnant note by G. E. 
(Tmrch prelixeu to tlie article under this name in 
EBr^\ vol. xii. p. 074, The name is almost certainly 
compounded of the two local Red men’s root-words 
wai or qnai and ana, wliieh res|tectively indicate 
‘water’ (or rather ‘river’), and ‘the place of.’ 
There seems little doubt tliat tlie nameCiuiana was 
unintentionally coined by some of tlie earlier ex¬ 
plorers of tlie ‘Wild Goast ’ of the nortb-ea.st of the 
southern continent of America. In .sailing pa-st the 
long series of river mouths and deltas which occupy 
the coast between the Amazon and tlie Orinoco, 
they very probably’ inquired of tlie few natives of 
the locality with whom tliey came into contact as 
to the name of the new land, and, being answered 
that it was ‘ a place of many rivers,’ misunderstood 
tliis to mean that Guiana or something thatsoumled 
like it was the proper and accepted name of the 
country which they saw from their ships. 

Naturally enough, tlie extent of thi.s imaginary 
land of (iuiana was umlelined in the minds of these 
earlier explorers. I’robably it was to them at first 
merely an alternative for what they had before 
spoken of as the ‘ Wikl Coast. ’ Then it was thought 
of as extending quite indefinitely back from the 
coast, even perhajis as far as the then almost un¬ 
known ocean which, it was assumed, lay far away 
to the westward. Next, as a little information was 
gleaned from the few hold traders who penetrated 
into the interior, as also from the Red men who 
came down to the (‘OH.st from homes .somewhere 
about the lieads of the rivers, it was vaguely 
gatliereil that the main sources of the many rivers 
which nuiched the coast must lie close together, 
al.so that liehiiid the.se sonnies tliere was some sort 
of watei communication between the two great 


rivers Orinoco and Amazon, and that the whole of 
tlie land watered by the rivers of (iuiana was thus 
a great island, the so-called ‘Island of Guiana,’a 
huge delta-island, as it were, of the single ^reat 
river-system whicli the Amazon and the Orinoco 
were tlien supposed to form. 

About the mouths of the rivers of the Guiana 
coast representatives of various European nations 
—Dutch, English, and French—at an early period 
established a few widely scattered settlements, and 
tlins acquired some sort of claim to possession. 
Meanwhile other European nations—the Portu¬ 
guese as regards the whole of the southern part of 
tlie continent and tlie Spaniards as to the northern 
part—professed to have acquired between them, by 
gift from the Pope, exclu.sive rights over the whole 
continent, inciuding tliat country of Guiana wliii’h 
even then was more or less in de facto posse.ssion 
of the Diitcii and others. For .several centuries 
Dutcli, Engli.sli, and French struggled, each against 
the others, for possession of Guiana, and were— 
often much to their indignation—regarded and 
dealt with as interlopers by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese. Only witiiin quite recent years lias 
the last of the Guiana boundary di.sputes between 
Dutxdi, English, and P'rench ann the Brazilians and 
Veneznelan.s—the two last-named respectively re¬ 
presenting the old Portuguese and Spanish claims 
—been settled. 

Now adays Guiana—the old island area of Guiana 
between the Orinoco and the Amazon—is divided, 
from north to south, into Venezuelan Guiana {i.e. 
that part of Venezuela wdiich lies .south of the 
Orinoco), British, Dutch, and French (Juiana, and 
Brazilian Guiana [i.e.. that part of Brazil which 
lies north of the Amazon). 

‘The islaml ’ of (iuiana, of course, never existed, 
in the strict geograplu(;al sense of tlie term ; hut, 
as it lias proveil, the term did cover something 
real, in tliat it apjilied to an area distinct in 
jihysical features, and, perhaps consequently, in 
tlie kind and condition of the natives who occupied 
the land before White men first entered in, arnl 
who still linger tliere. Towards tlie hack of the 
so-called ‘ island ’ there is a group of mountains, 
mostly flat-topiied and hardly anywliere exceeding 
8000 it. in heiglit, from which oiiginate all the main 
rivers of Guiana, some of these flowing towards 
the west to join the upper waters of the (Jrinoco 
and the Amazon, wliile others~-the longer and 
more important ones—run eastward into the sea on 
the (iuiana coast. Except for the mountain water¬ 
shed, to which reference lias just been made, and a 
few minor and isolated elevations, tlie wliole of 
Guiana is comparatively low’ and of recent origin ; 
indeed, a very large proportion of it con.si,st.s of 
actually recent alluvial dejiosit from the many 
rivers, 'riie long slope from the coast to the main 
watershed is for the most part densely covered with 
trees ; and the slope from the watershed down to¬ 
wards the main affluents of the Orinoco and the 
Amazon is chiefly open country, locally called 
savannah, wdth few' trees except in the gullies. 

2. Ethnography.—At the time when Europeans 
first entered and penetrated the region in question, 
it was inhabited by red-skinned natives obviously 
belonging to a considerable nuiiiherof tribes, more 
or less distinct from and hostile to each other, and 
all at a very primitive stage of (American) culture, 
though some—and those the more dominant tribes 
—were further advanced than ollicrs. As it hap¬ 
pened that the cliief and most enduring European 
influence brought to hear on the Red men of Guiana 
w’as that of the Dutch—the English, tliough a 
long way behiml, perhans coming second in this 
respect—and as the Dutch, from motives of policy, 
sought to make allies rather than subjects of the 
Red men, tlieie seems to have been comparatively 
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little change in the condition of the so-callcMl ‘ Red 
Indiana,’ from the first entry of Europeans till 
comparatively recent times. It is true that the 
early European settlera introduced into Guiana 
large numhers of African negroes for manual 
work on the tropical plantations ; and that, though 
these plantations were very seldom far from the 
coast, the negro slaves—especially, from the nature 
of the case, the more Iwutalized of them—did from 
time to time, and often in large numljers, e8caf)e 
into the forests of the interior and make their 
homes not far from those of the Red men. lint, 
os it was also part of the estahlished Dutch policy 
to use their red-skinned allies against the escaped 
black slaves, there was hardly any intermingding 
between these American and African coloured folk ; 
and it was only much later—quite recently', indeed, 
when the gold which had long been sought there 
had at last been discovered, and the White colonists 
themselves had thereby been attracted in large 
numbers into the interior—that any very consider¬ 
able change owMirred in the habits and condition 
of the (.iiilana Red men. What the latter wore 
up to a very few years ago tliey almost certainly 
were when tne Dutch established their first colony, 
in 1621, on the I'sseqniho River. 

E'rom titne to time many different names have 
been more or less vaguely afiplied to the various 
groups, or so-called tribes, of (iiiiana Red men ; and 
it is even now difficult to classify them in any 
definite and scientific way. liut in the main they 
belong to four not very widely separated hraiuihcs 
of the Aimuican race. In the swampy forests 
nearest to the sea are the Warramt, the least ad¬ 
vanced of all the local tribes, and probably rci)re- 
senting the earliest of the known inhabitants of 
the country. In the forest, a little way inland 
from the arrati cvmntry, were, and still are, the 
Arawnks, who must liave come into Guiana, from 
the nortl), at a latcu' date tlian the Wjirraus, hut 
sutticiently long before; the arrival of White men 
to have estahlished tlieniselves lirmly and almost 
as aborigines. Inland from the Arawak country 
the greater part of (Iniaiia is, and has been through¬ 
out historie times, occupied by several branebes of 
the great Carih stock, nil the nietnbers of which 
may conveniently be distinguished as ‘ true Carihs.’ 
Still further from the sea, i.c.. eiitindy in the 
mvanna/us' lying beyond the main watershed, are, 
or were, the-so-called IV a pinna.'}, who may or may 
not have been originally of Caril) stock. The true 
Carihs and the Wapianas almost certainly reached 
Guiana after the Arawaks, and not very long 
before the discovery of the country by White men. 
Indeed, some of these true Canb tribes entered 
Guiana from the .south, by the waterways con¬ 
necting the Amazon with the Guiana river-system, 
at periods long subsequent to the settlement of 
the Dutch on the coast. 

3. Stag-e of culture.— All these Rod men were in 
a very primitive stage of that culture which was 
developed—sometimes, as in Mexico, to a very 
high degree—in America. And though, as might 
be*"expccted from their history as briefly indicated 
above, the Warraus are at a somewhat lower stage 
than the other Red men of Guiana, tlie dillerence 
is not very considerable. , . , , . 

The Red men of Guiana, so far as their habits 
have not been altered by European inHuences, are 
in the stage at which they live by hunting and 
fishing and, in most cases, by cultivation #f a kind 
almost too simi)le to merit t he name of agriculture. 
Four-footed game and birds are plentiful every- 
wliere. Fish are extraordinarily almndant in the 
rivers, large and small, as also in the sea. Fresh¬ 
water turtles are so numerous in the rivers that 
their flesh and (;ggs provide tlie Red man with a 
considerable addition to his animal food ; and near 


the sea, crabs and shell fish are at least equally 
jtlentiful. Nor is there any lack of wihl fruits 
and other vegetable fowl. As to cultivation, the 
cassava plant is the eliief object; and tlie root^i of 
tliis made into ‘ liread ’—^much of which is further 
nianufaetured into tlie sliglitly fermented and 
highlv nutritive drink called naiimn—supply a 
very large part of the food of all the trilsis except 
perl)a[>s the Wanvius, u ho, having their homes m 
swamps where cultivation is dillicult if not im- 
possihle, use the fruit and pith and sap of a jialm 
{Mcniritia ficxiiosa [Einn.]) growing wild round 
their homes in ]thice of <-assava. 

None of tliese Red men Imd occasion—and, in pro¬ 
portion as tliey are out of contatd with Eurojieans, 
still have little occirsion—for much in the way of 
clothing. A small apron is quite suflicient except 
at festivities or in com ting ; and on such occ.fi.sions 
a greater or less amount of ornamental clothing is 
easily adde<l by working uj» the feathers, seeds, 
shells, and harks which Nature has abundantly 
provided. 

As for shelter, on the open snvavnnh, where the 
wind is often cold, fairly large and substantial 
houses, w'ith thickly thatched roofs and thick mud 
w.alls, are built; througliout the greater part of 
the forest region muidi less substantial houses of 
leaves and [»osts sufliee ; and in their low-lying, 
palm-tfingled swamps the Warraus construct for 
themselves yet simple.r shelters of leaves and sticks ; 
hut, owing to tlie nature of the grouml, they have 
to plaw! these houses on somewhat sulistantial 
platfoniis of felled iialtn-tniiiks. lii noiii'ot these 
(Uisos is the house in any way much elaborated ; 
nor is nnieh labour involved in getting the material 
together. 

Fire was always easily made by rubbing two 
sticks t<)g(*t.ber, in a simple and easily learned way 
(cf. art. FlitK), and fuel lies everywhere arournl. 
Most of tile tribes are good potters, after a simple 
fashion. Rows and arrows, blowpipes—the latter 
used only on the ifimamr//- and lishing-gear they 
are singularly expert at constructing. The only 
other prime necessity of their simple and easy lives 
is the hammoek, or hanging bed, the invention of 
which is the one great triumph of ingenuity which 
tli(“y have achieved, 'riie material of w hich the 
liammo(;k is imuie is either the cotton which grow's 
almost w'ild about their houses or the strong string- 
like lihre whicli tliey know how to extract from 
palms and similar plants. 

In short, these Red men, when first discovered 
by Europeans, had attained to nothing more than 
that stage of culture in wliieh each individual, or 
at any rate each family group, knows liow, from 
the material ready to hand, to supiily easily all the 
immediate needs of life, hut is unable, owing to 
ignorance of the necessary arts, to jiroduco treasure 
of wealth for tlie use and enjoyment of succeeding 
generations. 

. Mental attitude : quasi-religious conceptions. 

t is more diflieult to describe what would apjiear 
to he the mental altitude of this people, at Ihis 
stage of culture, towards their fellows and Uiw^ards 
the world in general. The individual Red man of 
(iuiana knows only himself, and knows neither of 
any beginning nor of any end to that self. He 
sees children horn into the world, and—if and when 
lie thinks on that Huhject—he probably assumes 
that he himself was once ‘ liorn,^ hut not that he 
then came into exist(;iiee as an individual ; rather 
he assumes that at the crisis of birth he— 1 .«. the 
‘being’ whom he recognizes in himself—merely 
passed into a new body. Similarly, when he sleeps, 
he dreams perhaps that he is a jaguar or a tnie or 
some other man or thing than himself; and when 
he is awake, if he remembers bis dream at all, he 
a-ssumea tliat ho (his being) was really at the 
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moinont that jafj^nar, tret*, or man, and that he has 
now jtassed hack into tin; body \vhitd» he happcnetl 
to be oceu|»yinf( at the moment wlmn he went to 
sleep. Once more, he sees men die, and probably 
assumes that he liimself will one day die; but he 
does not for a moment snp])oso that this will he 
the end of him, but rather tliat it will be merely 
the passinfjf (jf himself ijito another iKidy—mucli as 
durin;.^ Ids dreams lie has already been in other 
bodies. 

Another thing which it is necessary to under¬ 
stand is that a typical (iuiana lied man is—and, 
HO far as he nd-ains the innate habit of thought of 
his race, could not hut be—the jmrest of egoists. 
He knows himself, and instinctively claims for 
himself certain rights, for instance the right to get 
for himself all that lie is strong and clever enough 
to get. At the same time he can hardly fail to 
recognize the existence of innumerable other beings, 
which are more or le.ss ‘ good ’ or ‘ bad ’ to him, hut 
are all more or le.ss elusive as to bodily form. 
Those being.s with which he comes in contact mav 
bo in wliat we sliould call human bodies, whi()i 
may he those of lied men of tribes other than his 
<iwn, or, again, not of his own family or n<it of his 
own household ; they may he in bodies which we 
should call those of brute beasts; or they may be 
embodied in trees, or stones, or any other outward 
shape. Moreover, all these beings may be, as the 
Ued man thinks, sometimes in one kind of body and 
sometimes in another. His feeIing^s towards this 
innurnerahle ho.st of beings outside liimself are not 
what we should describe as tliose of afleetion or 
hatre<l, but rather those either of apfireeiation of 
something useful to liimself, or of depreciation of 
something possibly more or less harmful, or at lea.st 
useless, to him.selb He dread.s, or at least suspects, 
every strange man and strange object; and the 
degree of his liking even of tlie beings which are 
not strange to him is in proportion to the degree 
in w hich he is familiar with them, or rather to the 
degree in which, from experience or otherwise, he 
judges tliat tliese outside being.s are or may be 
u.sefnl to him. Even the members of his own 
family are not loved, hut are more or less valued, 
in proportion as tliey are, or may bo, more or less 
good, i,e. useful, to him. 

Anotlier as[)ect of this primitive pliilo.sophy is 
that, as every ‘ being,’ however mneh and however 
often it may change its form, is without beginning 
and without end, lienee it follows that no one of 
these ‘beings’ ever dies (as we should say), but 
remains actually present in the world, whether in 
visible form or not. To the Red man every being 
that <;ver existed still exists ; and every being that 
at any time did anything, good or bad, to make 
itself rememhered, even tliough it has long left the 
body in which it did that deed, is not only acUially 
present, hut is as cnjiahle as ever it was of doing 
tlie kind of thing that it used to do. If the deeds 
of the ‘ dead man ’ were gmod (subjectively, to our 
sujiposed red-skinned philosopher), the dead man 
is (to him) a still existing hero, and he thinks it 
well to cultivate his favour, or at least to guard 
against his disfavour. If, on tlie other hand, the 
‘dead man’ did things wiiich were had, he still 
remains present as a being to ho dreaded. It is 
apjinrently in some such way as this that the Red 
man regards the world of beings that are to him 
what, for want of better words, we should speak of 
as, on the one hand, ‘ heroes,’ or even gods, and, on 
the other hand, evil spirits, or even tlevils. 

The old controversy between antliropoloj^ists as 
to whether any particular group of primitive folk 
did or did not recognize the existence of a supreme 
cod (see (loD [Primitive and Savage])—the (ireat 
Spirit, All-l'atlu'v, ami the Creator—as a being of 
entirely diflerent origin and order from their own. 


has been raised as regards the (Juiana Red men. 
The present writer, after long and intimate inter¬ 
course with the latter, came to the conclusion, to 
which he still adheres, that they have nev^er of 
themselves recognized such a superior being, and 
that, if they speak, as they liave certainly some¬ 
times spoken, of a very powerful being which, for 
instance, made men or made the world, or submerged 
an existing world under the waters of a great flood, 
they are then referring, on the strengtli of tradition, 
to a more or less excejitionally powerful being 
belonging to their own order. 

Holding the ideas above described, the Guiana 
Red man instinctively feeks that of all the quite 
indefinite number of beings—in all sorts of forms— 
of which he beitomes aware during the course of 
his life, the most important to him are those which 
are, or may he, actively hostile to liim, all of which 
he calls kmaima ; and those w hich may help him 
to ward till' the effects of the kenaima^s hostility 
—these he calls pr.ai. Absolutely all evil that 
happens to him is none by the being w hich, whether 
at tlie moment of action it hapiiens to he in the 
form of man or beast, or stock or stone, tir in any 
other conceivable form, is kenairna. ; and the Red 
man’s one obligation other than that of getting 
together the nece.ssities of life is to guard himself 
against the attacks of the kenairna. Against the 
open attack of the kenairna he can to a certain 
extent guard himself ; hut against the insidious 
attacks which the kenairna is able to make—in 
virtue of that lieing’.s unlimited iiower of changing 
its form—the Red man naturally feels himself in¬ 
sufficiently equipped ; and he therefore applies for 
help against tlie kenairna to the professional wise 
man of his tribe, the or medicine-man. 

It may at first sigJit anpear that this conception 
of the relations of goou and evil is not very dif¬ 
ferent from that which among more civilizeil folk 
takes the form of a great contest betw een good and 
evil, between God and the devil. There is this 
difl'erence, however, that to the Red man there 
does not ajipear t-o be any God to fight for him ; 
it is a question of fighting only for his own wel¬ 
fare, with the help, at most, of beings of his own 
kind, though perliaps somewhat more clever. 

A question may he asked as to w hat is the nature 
of the material with which tlie kenairna^ when ho 
does not use an arrow or other material weapon, 
works harm, and, again, as to the material with 
w'hich tlie jrcai eounteraets this evil. In hotli cases 
the ‘ medicine,’f.c. the poi.son or tlie antidote, is 
called by the Red man beena ; it is thought of as 
an essence extracted from some substance, and it 
may he u.sed, now* by the kenairna and now by the 
much as, under the conditions of Western 
culture, poison might be administered by an 
enemy, or medicine by a doctor. 

The kenairna and the peai are both more clever, 
i.e. more artful, than their patient, and both pos- 
.sess one faculty which is of great importance to 
tlieni ; they know how to extract the real being of 
the reil-skinned patient from the body in which 
it hajipens to be enveloped. For instance, tlie 
kenairna^ if he gets possession even of a fragment 
of the body of tlie jiatient on whom he intends to 
inflict ill—say even a few hairs or a nail-cutting— 
may he able to get possession of the whole being 
which was within theoody from which the fragment 
was cut; or, again, the peai, by certain processes 
of what we should be inclined to call incantation, 
can, for convenience of treatment, draw out the 
spirit (the real being) of his patient, just as one of 
our own medical men might on occasion have the 
body of his patient stripped of its ordinary clothes. 

5. Morals. —The innate ideas of the Guiana Red 
man most nearly approaidiing to what, if he had 
ever for himself attained to any higher stage of 
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calture, would have been his religion have been 
briefly indicated above, and it now remains to note 
what, under the re^straints of this very primitive 
philosophy of his, is his line of conduct tt>ward8 
all outsicle himself. As a matter of fact, his 
morality, like his reli^don, is purely egoistic. 
Wiiatever he does Im does for himself. His 
‘wives’ — be is naturally a polygamist — are no 
part of himself; and, so far as be takes trouble 
for them (and he habitually does much in this 
way), it is because they are good— i.c. useful - to 
him. On the other hand, his children—one of the 
chief uses of his wives is to bear children to him— 
are (the boys at least) pfirt of himself, and are 
cherished accordingly. This diflerence in his per¬ 
sonal relation towards his wives and his (diildren 
is clearly indicated in his practice of the remark¬ 
able custom of cuuvade, in accordance with which, 
as soon as the child is born, the mother, as a matter 
of cour.so, at once resumes her ordinary daily tasks ; 
but tlie father not only refrains from hunting and 
all similar hard tasks, but lie.sin his hammock, and 
is even nursed. The explanation of this strange 
custom seems to be that a part of the father’s 
being is supposed to have l)een sej»arated from 
him and emV>odicd in the child. It is the recently 
separated father and child who require nursing— 
much as, in the process of plant propagation by 
cuttings, the first necessity is to provide for the 
healing of tlie wounds on stock and on ofl'set. 

Moreover, it is the egoism of the Red man which 
regulates the more or less kindly bearing—in pro- 
p(vrtion as the co-operation of these is useful— 
towards his relations other than his descendants, 
and towards Red men of groups other than that to 
which he belongs. Again, it is bis egoism, carried 
to a more or less extreme form, whicli regulate.s his 
greater or less hostility towards strangers—what¬ 
ever the colour of their skin—so long as he Hus]tects 
them of possible evil intention towards himself. 

Finally, the j)rescnt writer is anxious to make it 
(|uite plain that, in attributing to the Guiana Red 
men an extreme form of egoism as the leading 
motive of life, he lias no intention of dis[»araging 
them. It is only that the Guiana Indian is a sur¬ 
vivor from a very primitive stage in the develop¬ 
ment of mankind, from a stage before the first 
glimmering [>ercej>tion of the habit of altruism had 
given the impetus which really started a portion 
of the human race along the road which, after 
many centuries, led so-called civilized folk to a 
point whence they see the univerHe in a light so 
dillerent from that in which the (duiana Red men 
—ami a good many other equally primitive folk— 
see it. 

The most practical lesson to be derived from all 
this seems to be that the difliculty of suddenly 
imposing our very much and dill'erently elaborated 
system of tliought, religion, and morality, on such 
folk as the Red men of Guiana is enormous, that 
the task should not be undertaken except after a.s 
full an understanding as possible of the conditions, 
and that it can he accomplished only, if at all, by 
civilized teachers who have agreed among them¬ 
selves as to what exactly to teach. 

Litbratcuk.—S ir Walter Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana, 
e<l. Roltort Sr.honiburyk (Hakluyt Hociety), l>ondon, 1848; I. I, 
Hartsinck, Beschryving van Guiana, Amsterdam, 1770; J. G. 
Stedmaa, Surinajii ... on the Wild Coast of Guiana, Tendon, 
179fj; L. S. van’s Gravesande, The Ilise of British Guiana 
(Hakluyt Society), I.ondoti, 1911; G. Pinckard, on the 

Indies, do. 1800; R. Schouiburgk, Heisen in Brit. 
Guiana, Uipzig, 1H40-44; W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of 
Guiana, London, 1868; W. G- Palgrave, Dutch Guiana, 
do. 1870; E. im Thurn, ATivmp the Indians of Guiana, do. 
18811; J. Rodway, Guiana, British, French, and Dulrk, do. 
I9l2 ; H. Ternaux-Compans, liotice historitjne de la Guyane 
frant-aise, Paris, 1843; T. WrUz, Anthrapol. der fy'aturvblker, 
ii., l,eip/.ig, 1870. E. IM TllUKN. 


GUILT.-See SiN. 

GUINEA (Africa).— See Nkoroes and West 
Africa. 

GOJAR (Skr. Gur/ara, the country now known 
as N. Gujarat and ihijputana which took its title 
from a tribe of the same name entering India in 
the train of tlie Huns [V. Smith, JRAS, Jan.- 
Apr. 1909; D. R. Rhandarkar, JASIi, 1909, p. 
10711'.]).—A tribe of cultivators, herdsmen, and 
cattle thieves, which at the census of IIXH numhered 
‘2,103,023, found in the largest mimhers in the 
Panjab, Kiljputana, Unitcul Provinces,ami Kashmir, 
The theory of Cunningham (Arc.hu'ological Reports, 
ii. 64), that they are connected with the Yueh-elii 
tribe of Central Asia, afterwards known as the 
Tokhari, is rejected by Risley 1901, i. 613 f.) 

on the grouiui that the latter are almost certainly 
of the brachyceiihalie type, while the Ghjar is 
dolichocephalic. He therefore includes them in 
what he calls the ‘Indo-Aryan branch.’ It is, 
however, certain that during the first live centuries 
A.D. hosts of the Scythian and Hun invadt'rs of 
N. India became absorbed in tlio indigenous 
pojmlalion, and were adopted into Hinduism 
(Smith, Early Hist, of Indui '^, 1908, p. 376 tl.). 
In their purest form at present they seem to bo 
found in Kashmir, where Drew {Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories, 1876, p. 199 f.), though lie 
does not regard them as ‘ liigh Aryan,’ found some 
with eyes lighter in colour than are eoinmon among 
other tribes of the (ronntry. There is much in the 
physique and customs of the Gfijnrs which renders 
it probable that they are oonnocted witli Central 
Asian tribes. 

In religion, the Giijars of the Panjfib hav'e been 
largely (ronverted to Islam, and not far from half 
their total number now follow that faith. In the 
United Provinces and Rajput ana they are still 
largely Hindu, In the \V. districts of the Unjted 
I’rovinces thyy are usually worshippers of Siva 
and of the Sakti, or Mother-goddesses, and in 
particular of Sitala Rhuvani, who controls small¬ 
pox. They also worship the local village-gods, 
such RS (’liamar, and two tribal deities, Pyarejt 
and Rahi Sabha Ram. The latter arc dcilied 
heroe.s of the tnhc lyftreji, wliose shrine is in 
the Saharanjuir District, flourished early in the 
17th cent. A.D, He was one of the marvellous 
children of the folk-tales, and, when he grew uj), 
the tribe was severely nlllicted by tlie ghosts of 
certain Brahmans whom they had slain by triiachery. 
Pyuieji, who had by that time actiuiied saintly 
powers, exorcized the evil sjiirits, and the rcimtation 
which he thus acquired earned for him Divine 
honours. The management of his shrine still 
remains in the hands of his ilesccndants, who have 
now joined the Vai.snavite sect. Raba Sabha Rarn 
was another worthy of the same class, who is 
worshipjied at a shrine on the banks of the Jumna 
in the Ambala District. The Panjah (In jars are 
specially devoted to the cult of the saint Sarwar, 
whose shrine is at SaUhi Sarwar [if.v.) (Maclagan, 
Panjab Cen.’nis Report, 1891, i. 136). 

Tlie Musalman branch of the tribe, in sjiite of 
their conversion, continue to follow many of the 
animistic practices of their Hindu forefathers, such 
as the certmiony of waving lights over a bride to 
scare evil siurits. Tliey consult Rralmiuii astro¬ 
logers to lix lucky tinuis for ilomestic rite.s ; and 
they worsliip not so ninch Allah as a host of deified 
heroes and saints, such as Ghazi Miyan, the saint 
of Rahraich in Oudh, Madar Sahib, and other 
martyrs of the faith. In some parts of the Panjab, 
niemliers of the tribe claim the hereditary jiower 
of wonder-working and curing disease. The head 
of one sept in the Jliilam District pretends to cure 


GUILD.— See Gild. 
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a skin disease Nvliicli causes baldness, by pulling 
out a single hair Ironi the head of the patient. 
He practises only on one Sunday in the month, 
and must accent no t«;e, bei^ause that comlition was 
imposed by tlie ./foy/r wbu conferred tbe j)ower 
upon his ancestor many generations ago (Rose, i. 
162). A brancii of the tribe in the Hazara District 
shows that its conversion to Islam is recent and 
incomplete, by the retention of Hindu rule.s of 
eating, ke(!j)ing strictly for personal use the vessels 
employed in cooking, practising purilication l>efore 
prayer, and praying with the liands downwards 
instead of upwards, as is the usual custom with 
Muhaininadaus {FAQ ii. 45). The Gujars in the 
llharatpur State of Kajputana have a curious 
custom of making a cow of cow-dung, covering it 
with cotton, and then going through a rite of 
symbolical slaughter of the image. This seems to 
imply some form of totemistic communion, or a 
commutation of the actual killinj^ of the sacred 
animal. The latter exjilanation is aceepted by 
the neighbouring tribes, who consider that the 
GQjais are degraded by the rite {Rdjputdna 
Lrazettixr, i. [lS7hj 162). In W. India many of the 
tribe have joined the Jain community, wliile others 
follow the Vaisriava Vallahhacharya sect. 

IjTKiiATimR.—D. C. J. Ibbetson Punjab Ethnography, 
(!alc,ult4», 188;^ 1>. 2152 f.; H. A. Ros< Ona^tK Report ranjab, 
IbUl, i. a24 ; F. Drew, The Juminoo nnd Kaahinir TerriturUa, 
Lunduti, 187.^, p. 109 ff. ; W. Crooke, TC, CalcutUi, 181)0, ii. 
4:51) IT. ; liii i. pt. 1. 2f., V. 07, x. !.:(), xii, 07 ; J. Kennedy, ‘The 
Child Uritihiia, Chnutianity, and liic UujarN,' in JR AS, Oct. 

iyo7. vv. Ckookk. 

GUINIA.-’ Thi8 is one of t he most characteristic 
technical teniis of the Suiikliya ((/.a.) philosophy. 
This system exjdairis tbe evolution of primitive 
matter {prahrti ui pradhtUKt) ami tbe inlinite 
variety of tlie universe by tbe hypothesis that 

rimitive mat ter, in spite of its unity and indivisi- 

ility, is cou)]io8ed of three dillerent substances, 
termed (funas, >Si.nce tbe Sanskrit wonl (juna 
signilies ‘ (juality ’ in addition to its earlier meaning 
‘ constituent,’tiie later Higiiilication was formerly 
ado}>ted for tbe technical Sankbya term, and primi¬ 
tive mutter was said to be eomjiosed of the ‘ three 
qualities.’ Thus rendering, however, is incorrect. 
The three gunas in llu! Safikbya pbilosojdiy are 
nolliiiig but the constituents of primitive matter 
(or of tbe material universe, developed from juimi- 
live matter), as is juoved by the e.xpress dei-lara- 
tions of tbe Sfihkiiya texts and by the connexion 
of tbe doctrines. Tbe view maintained by 11. 
Jacobi does not practiealG^ ditl'er from this, when 
be contends {UGA, 1805, [>. 2()Jf.) that, ulthougli 
tbe three gunas are regarded by tbe extant 
Sankbya authorities as coiistitueiits of primitive 
matter, the term originally denoteii ‘quality,’ since 
the Sankbya system, as he maintains, goes back 
to a period at which to the Imiian consciousness 
the categories of quality and substance were not 
clearly distinguished. 

The three gunas hear the names of sattwi, rajas, 
and tnnias. I'o assign to these, however, tlieir 
etymological meanings of ‘ goodness,’ ‘ pns.sion,’ 
and ‘darkness’ would be misleading; and, indeed, 
tbe terms do not admit of exaid translation. The 
founder of the Sankbya pbilo.soj>by regarded as 
most important for men those qualities in objects 
which excite either jdeasure or pain or indiflerence 
(apathy, insensibility). I’leasure was a.s.sociated 
with the ideas of brightness and lightne.ss, p.ain 
with those of incitation and movement (activity), 
apathy with those of heaviness and restraint. 
'Hie conclusion wa.s then drawn that all matter 
is composed of three elements, each of which is 
manifested especially in one of the three above- 
mentioned dispositions. The author of the Sah- 
khya system fuither explains the profusion of 


material products and the variety of impressions 
hy the unequal and varying combination of the 
three constituents, which every where contend with 
one another, and give more or less complete e.x- 
pression to their own essential nature, according to 
the measure of success attained hy one or two, in 
Buppres.sing lx)th the others or the third at some 
particular place. If the several constituents are 
allowed to develop freely, sattva is manifested in 
the object as light and buoyancy, in the subject as 
virtue, benevolence, happiness, cheerfulness, etc. ; 
rajas in the realm of oojects as force and move¬ 
ment, in the subject as every kind of sull'ering, 
anxiety, passion, w’ickedness, etc., but also as 
ambition, eflort, and activity ; tamas in the realm 
of objects a.s lioaviness, rigidity, and darkness, in 
the subject as cowardice, fear, stupidity, sloth, 
etc. According to this theory, sattva predominates 
in the world of the gods, rajas in that of men, 
tanuis in that of animals, plants, and minerals. 

The most remarkable feature of this whole theory 
is clearly that it traces the cfuxracteristics of men 
back to physical causes. The relation of the three 
gutias to human belief and sentiment, modes of 
life and action, is described in the 17th and 18tli 
chapters of the Bhagavad-(f ita.' It is a remarkable 
doctrine also that pleasure, pain, and apathy not 
only exist as subjective and individual exj)erieiices, 
but have their objectively real correlatives in the 
external world. 

l'>ery process in the material universe dejiends, 
according to tbe doctrine of tbe Sankbya, upon 
the action of one or more of tlie gui.ias. In spite 
of the inlinite variety of tbe modifications to vvbicli 
they are subjected, every j)benouien()n, every de- 
velojunent, and every change is exi>lained by tbe 
(pialities of these three elements. If, liowever, 
sattva and rajas and tamas have a plaee in all 
j)roduet 8 , it is a necessary inferemre, from tbe 
principle that tbe jiroduet is simply the material 
cause ill a deliuite stage of evolution, that they 
must have already existed in that Hist cause, i.e. 
in primitive matter. As sattva, rajas, and tamas 
in the form of the jiroduct {kdrga-rupa) fashion 
the universe as it exists, so in the form of the 
eau.se {kdrana-nljia} they fashion the primitive 
matter before evolution begin.s. Is it possible, 
however, for tbe infinite indivisible primitive 
matter to be fashioned l)y three bnite elements? 
Gan it consist altogetlu'r of ])arLs? The answer 
given to the second question is in the ailirmative, 
just as a single river may consist of three tributary 
streams. And in rejdy to the lirst the explanation 
is ollered that the three constituents are linite only 
in the sense that sattva, rajas, and tamas are not 
present in their entirety everywhere, but that, on 
tbe other hand, there is no jioint in tlie univer.se 
where at least a minimum of these tliree elements 
is not to be found. As long as juimitive matter 
remains •juieseent, the three gunas, aecording to 
the d(K;tnne of the Sankbya, continue in u state 
of equilihrium. While this condition lasts, during 
which the constituents remain unrelated to one 
another, all the forces and qualities which display 
themselves in the developed universe are latent 
and inactive as germs in primitive matter. Id 
must not, however, he inferred tliat during this 
period the three gunas are completely at rest; 
that would Ik*, contrary to the nature of these 
elements, w'hieh are in a state of ceaseless change. 
It is ratlier that in primitive matter, before evolu¬ 
tion begins, an isolated movement takes place 
within each separate guria in such a way that 
each of the gunas is transformed into an equivalent 
to itself, i.e. sattva heeomes only sattva, etc. 

When the state of equilibrium of the three gu^as 

* Transltttcd into Knglisli by J. Davies, 3rd ed. 185)4 ; K. T 
Telani;, SUE viii., 2nd 1898; L. Barnett, i.ondon, 1906. 
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is disturbed, and they be^in t-o contend with one 
another, the univerae is evolved in the way de¬ 
scribed in the article Sankhya. This philosophy 
ascribes the breaking u]) of the stable equilibrium 
of the three gunas, i.e. the close of tl>e inert and 
undeveloped state of primitive matter, to the 
mechanical influence exerted by the aouls on the 
primitive matter which stands to them in a relation 
of perpetual dependence. Those actions of living 
beings which in the previous age of the universe 
have not yet received their recompense claim 
reward or punishment in a new age. Forthwith 
merit and demerit, which had slumbered during 
the period of the dissolution of the universe, awake 
to life, and proceed to call into exi.stence a new 
creation. When the process of evolution of primi¬ 
tive matter has reached its conclu.sion, a period of 
stability follows, during which the creative force of 
Nature brirms into being individual.s and particular 
products. To this period of the ivorld’s existence 
the three gunas maintain everywhere throughout 
the universe an uiuteasing strife for the ascend¬ 
ancy. At the close of the period of stability, and 
therefore of an age of the universe, reabsorption 
commences, the products of the gross elements 
returning successively in reverse order into their 
material causes, until primitive matter is again 
found in the same condition as before evolution 
began, and the state of equilibrium of the three 
gurias is again establishea. This alternation of 
the rise and di.saolution of the nniver.se is re])eatod 
in a perpetual cycle without beginning or end. 

It 18 obvious that this whole tlicory of the three 
gunas as taught by the Sarikliya is a pure hyj)o- 
thesis, which shares the fate of very many other 
hyjjotln^ses of philosophy, and cannot hold it.s 
ground from the modern scientilic jioint of view. It 
is nevertheless an interest ing essay in explanation, 
which to the Indian mind has appeared possessed 
of such c.onvincing force that the idea has become 
absolutely the common jiroperty of all ])hilo8ophical 
Sanskrit literature. Even at the present day the 
entire circle of philo.sopliical conceptions in India is 
controlled by the theory of the three gupas. 

liiTERATCiiK.— R. Garbe, Die SdAkltya-J’hilnxophie, liOipzig, 
1 H!)4, p. '201)11. ; F. Max Muller, Six- Si/slnn-x <>/ Jndian J‘/iilo- 
Loinloii, 1899, pp. HOf., 39-1 f., aniff, ; Sarva dariana- 
mntfraha, tr. E. 11. Cowell arni A. E. (louifh, 2n<l e<l., i^oiulon, 
1894, pp. 2'21-23U. It. (iAKllK. 

GUNTHERIANISM.~(;untheriani.sm is the 
name given to a rather vaguely deliiied body of 
teaching, mainly phiIoso])hical in scope, but with 
important bearings upon certain theological dog¬ 
mas, which originatca in Llie writings of Anthon 
Gunther (born ITtli Nov. J7S:i at lundenau in 
liobemia; died at Vienna, ‘24tli h'eb. IHO:!). 

t. Life of Gunther.—He was the son of devout Itoman 
Catholic parents ; hot, ^;ivin(^ himself in his youth to the study 
of Kant, Eichte. Schellinjf, etc., he seems for a while to have 
been seriously shaken in his relit'ioiis convictions. When, how¬ 
ever in 1811 he moved to Vienna with the household of IVince 
Hretzenheim, in which he acted as tutor, he fell under the 
influence of Clement .Mary Ilofhauer, afterwardscanonized, with 
the result that his faith in Christianity revived, and he set him¬ 
self eveiitnall V to study for the priesthood. Two years after his 
ordination (1820) he entered the Jesuit noviceship, but found 
that he had no vocation, and then for the remainder of his days 
(1824-C3) he settled down ouietly at Vienna as Drivatgelehrter, 
(fiving some part of his time to pastoral work, but occupied 
rnainFv with philosophical and theological speculations. For 
more than twenty years he acted as oltlcial censor to a Oovern- 
ment which still subjected literature to theological revision. He 
refused tempting offers of a pirofessorship at Munich, Bonn, 
Hreslaii, and Tiihingen, probably in the hope of ultimately 
securing a similar distinction at Vienna itself ; but, before the 
opportunity came, his writings, many of which were much in¬ 
troverted and di8cu8.sed, had brought his orthodoxy under 
suspicion, h'iimlly, in 1857, his books were jilaced on the Index 
at Itorrie, though due recognition was given to his personal 
integrity and good intentions. Gunther Bubmitted to the con¬ 
demnation, hut it filled his remaining years with bitterness. 

2. System.—It was the purpose of Gunther to 
build up a philosophical system in opposition to 


the prevalent Hegelian pantheism, which he con¬ 
sidered the philosojiliy of the scliooluion was 
inadequate to meet, tainseqnentlv ^ve lind in his 
writings a certain fundamental Jnalisni (which 
attains its climax in the antithesi.s hetween God 
and the created universe) dominating all his sjieim- 
lations. Nor can the student of his works, casual 
and uibsystematic though they he, resist the sus¬ 
picion tliat the development of his ideas has been 
guitled by an exaggerated de.sire to discover 
analogies and symmetrical features in every held 
of thought, and that the anticipation of being able 
to provide some sort of natural explanation of the 
great Christian dogmas of faith has moulded, 
consciously or unconsciously, the whole of hU 
psychological theory. It wa.s a consjiicuous ele¬ 
ment, if not a fundamental jirinciple, of Gunther’* 
teaching tliat there is no real distinction between 
the truths demonstrable by human reason and the 
mysteries of faith. 'I’lie latter are not to be 
regarded as beyond the range of human intelli¬ 
gence unaided by revelation. On tlie contrary, he 
maintained that pure reason is capable of demon¬ 
strating the ‘ why,’ tbougli not the ‘ how,’ of such 
revealed dogmas as the Trinity and the Incarna¬ 
tion. Revelation he held to lie only hypothetically 
necessary ; that is to say, in so far as i.iai/s 
intelligence had been clouded and inqiaired by 
original sin. From this position it resulted that 
rea.son is the supreme arbiter, and ought not to be 
regarded as the liandmaid of faith—a view, as the 
Papal condemnation pointed out, which laid itself 
ojien to the objection that knowledge and faith are 
not distinct things, and, further, that the dogmas 
of faith may change as knowledge is perfected, 
'riiese theological conceptions rested on a jihilo- 
sophical basi.s which soems to have been devised 
expressly to .su})port them. 

Like Deseartes, Gunther made psychological 
con.sciousness his starting-point. Man, he said, 
acquires the con.sciousness of hini.self, of his ego, 
not immediately, but by means of the faculties of 
the ego, its ‘ reccqitivity ’ and its ‘ s|)()ntaneity ’ 
(that is to say, the uiulerstanding and the will), 
the actu of wliicli bring the .spirit (Uei.s‘t) face G) 
face w'itb the ego, which i.s the reason and founda¬ 
tion of both. Starting from the ego, (iimtlier, by 
an inferential process again analogous to that of 
Descartes, sets out to demonstrate the existence 
of God, as w'dl as of ‘ nature ’ and of ‘ spirit,’ with 
their attriliutes and mutual relations, the whole 
system being pervadcsd by a sort of symbolical 
rdlexion of the relations which he discovers be¬ 
tween the Persons of the Trinity. In the Trinity 
he recognizes three egos, wliicli he describes as 
tbe.sis, aiititlic.sis, and synthesis ; or, again, as 
absolute subject, absolute object, and absolute 
Hubj'ct-object, trying in this way to give an 
account (if the genetic nexus between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. ('orresjioiiding to this, 
wlieii (iod, not, propcsrly speaking, free, but neces¬ 
sitated b^'’ the Divine essenc^e, created the universe, 
a trinity of elements resulted, consisling of spirit 
(.subject or thesi.s), nature (object or antithesis), 
and man (subjcict-object or synthesis). Apart from 
these three things there can be no universe. Their 
‘ form ’ is one, out their essence is threefold, this 
lieiiig the very oiiposite of what we lind in God, 
where there are three egos, three substances, and a 
single essence. From this jioint of view it may 
be said that creation is an inverted God (vei'kehrter 
Gott) or a ‘ contrajiosition ’ of God. 

{Similarly, in his psychological analysis of man’s 
constitution and mental processes, Gunther finds 
an aid to the conipreliension of tho mystery of the 
Incarnation. In man, he says, there are three 
elements—body, psychic principle (.S'ec/e), and sjiirit 
(Geist). ’riie psychic principle is the product of 
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‘ nature,’ and is not directly created by God. 
Nevertheless, it is the seat ot inia^xination, mem¬ 
ory, and an understanding; which forma concepts 
and which in so far may he said to 
‘ think.’ lint the lellex processes by which we 
form ideas (Idr.en), and hy which we nenetrate to 
the beinf; of thijij^s as di.stin^niisheo from their 
appearances, h(don;; to the spirit. This spirit in 
every man is hy[)ostatically united to the psychic 
f»rinei[)le, and from this results a certain ‘com¬ 
munication of idioms’ between the faculties be¬ 
longing^ to the spirit {i.e. reason and will) and the 
imagination, memory, and understanding, which 
arc the functions of the jrsychic primdplc. This 
t'aching concerning the psychic principle, which 
runs ex])ressly counter to the .schola.stic axiom that 
the soul {antnui ration alts] is the true and inirne- 
<liate ‘ form ’ of the body, was also specially noticed 
in the I'aj)al condemnation of 18.57. 

Thc.se jllustrutions may .sullicc to indicate the 
general trend of (iluntlier’H teaching. 'I'he more 
philo8o))ldcal aspects of it have been re-constructed 
and systematized hy his rliscijiles, notably hy 
'I'heodor Weber in his 71/c<r/;>A7/.v</c (2 vols,, Gotha, 
1888-91). \N'eber was an Old Catholic who acted 
as vicar-general to Bishop.). H. Iteinkens of Bonn, 
himself also a Guntherian ; and it may be said 
tliat, so far as Giintherianism has any followers at 
the present day, it is among the Old Catholic body 
that they are found. With the exception of J. K. 
Veith, most of the prominent discijiles of Gunther, 
like l\ Knoodt, hi.s biographer, joined the Old 
Catholic movement after the Vatican Council. 

I.iTKHATiiiiR.—A full account of Ounther’n life and writinga ie 
given l)y P. Knoodt, AnLon Gunther, eine liiofjraphie , 2 vola., 
Vienna, ISSI. (Uintlior’H own works, apart from contributionR 
to ncriodical literature, were the following: VomchuU zur 
ttpefcul. The.dloqif, 2 vols., Vienna, 1H28-2S C 1840-48); Pe.re- 
yrinn GaHtmaiU, do. ISIJO ; Slid- u. i\()rdlicMe.r am ihrrizonte. 
spekuL Thf.otixjie, do. 1832; Januskopfe f. Philos, u. Theologie 
(ill conjunction with J. H. I'apst), do. 1833; Dsr lelztf .'iyrn- 
holiker, do. 1834; Thomas a ScrupiUus, do. 1831>; Die. Juste- 
Milieus in der deutsch. Philos, gegenw. Zeil, do. 1838; 
Eurystheus u. Ilerakles, do. 1843 ; Lydia (a philoso}>hical 
atinual, published In conjunction with J. K. Veith), do. 1840- 
64. His collected works were issued at Vienna in 1882 in 9 
vols. Among the numerous critics of his system inui he men¬ 
tioned in particular: F. J. Clemens, who, in 18f)3, puhli.shedat 
Cologne several pum])liletH attacking (lnntlu:rianiam from the 
orthodox Uoinaii standpoint; and J. Klentgen, who, in his 
Theol. der Vorzeit^ (!> vols., Munster, 181(7-74), has devoted 
much attention to (iunther. More suinmary accounts may he 
found in VVeUor.Welte''i, Freiburg, 1888, v. 1324 ; iii in 

Ifclierweg, (leseJi. der Philos, iv.*" lUerliii, IDOO] 181)11. ; and in 
The Catholic Encyclopmiia, New' York, 1910, vii. 86. 

llKKKKKT 'rifUIbSTON. 

GURKHA, GORKHA. —The dominant tribe in 
Nepal, which takes its name from the District of 
Gorkha in the N.K. jiortion of the valley of the 
river (iandak, bctw'een tlie rivers Tri.siilgahga and 
Sveti (iaiulak, the chief town being Gorkha, 56 
miles W. of KathimindQ (q.if.), the pre.sent cajiital 
of the country, d’he name Gorklid is popularly 
interpreted to mean‘cow-protector’(Skr. (jorttLsn); 
hy oi,hci.s it is connected with tliat of the na¬ 
tional .saint, Gorakhnath (q.v.), a mysterious tigure 
of yvhom the recorded history is little more than 
legend {Wright, Hist, of Nepal, Cainh. 1877, p. 
14011. ; H. if. Wilson, Exsai/.s, i. 21.3); but it la 
more probably a local name which hasacouired it.s 
jiicscnt form and interpretation under Brahman 
intluenco. The yire.sent dynasty claims Kajput 
origin, (racing hack its lineage to the son of Kiijft 
Samar?! of t'liithor in Kajputana in the 12th cent. 
A. D. But the recorded genealogies begin with 
Mahariijii Dravya Sah (A.l). 15.59, a date confirmed 
hy the MSS collected by Bemlall [Wright, p. ‘289; 
J.iSll Ixxii. 17j). A memh«>r of this dynasty, 
1‘rthivi Naiayan, in 1769 expelled the ruling house 
.said to liavc licen founded by llari Siiidia Deva, 
Bilja of MiMiila, or N. Bihar, in A.o. ],T{2. 

I. The term Gorkha, a.s usually employed, is 
vague. It is not limited to any particular class or 


clan, but i.s applied to all those races whose ancestors 
occupied the country of Gorkha, and subsequently, 
from tlii.s centre, extended their conquests far and 
wide over the E. and W, hills. In practice, among 
Kurojieans, it is ajiplied to the cla.sse.s from M'hich 
the British Nepalese regiments are recruited, such 
as the tribes of Khas, Guning, and Mangar 
(Vansittart, p. ‘213; Gait, Census Report Bengal, 
I9(Jl, i. 452). Tlie Khas certainly belong to the 
Mongoloid family ; but from the 12th cent, down- 
wanls the tide of Muliammadan conquest and 
bigoted persecution spread over Hindustan, and 
nunihersof Brahmans and other high-caste Hindus 
took refuge in Nepal. In order to secure the sjiread 
of Hindui.sm in their new home, tlicy rai.seii the 
earlier and more di.stingiiishcd converts to the 
rank of the ksatriya, or Hindu warrior, cla.s.s. 
Moreover, they coliahited with women of the 
country, who insisted that their children also 
should be raised to a position of dignity. 

‘To this progeny also, then, the BrahmaiiH, in still greater 
defiance of their creed, communicated the rank of the second 
order of Hinduism; and from tliese two roots, mainly, sprung 
U»e now numerouH, predommant;, and extensively ramiOed, 
tribe of the Khas —originally the namo of a small clan of creed- 
less barbarians, now the proud title of the Kshatriya or 
military order of the Kingdom of Nepal ’ (Hodgson, J ASH, 1833, 
p. 217 ; Gait, op. cit. i. 460). 

2, The Khas, Gurung-, and Mangar. —The Khas 
have, since the Bralitnan immigiation, received a 
con.siderablo admixture of Aryan blood ; they speak 
an Aryan language, have largely come under 
Hindu iuHuence, and are now the predominant 
race of the country, claiming the right to wear the 
Brahmanical thread, and supplying many oliicers 
to the national army. The Gurung, on the other 
hand, one of the beat lighting tribes of the countr}", 
retain the comparatively pure Mongoloid type. 
In tluur own country they are generally Buddhists. 
But they 

‘still retain pronounced traces of the primitive animism which 
they professed before their conversion to Buddhism, and wor¬ 
ship the mountains and rivers, offering flowers and grass to 
the former and food to the latter. This worship seems to be 
of a propitiatory kind, and is celebrated more particularly 
for recovery from illness or relief from domestic calamity. 
BrAhinans serve them as priests, hut if no Brahman is available, 
a member of tlie Guaburi that [sept] may take his place and 
may perform the ceremonies of marriage and disposal of the 
dead and nuarmi, or purification after childbirth’ (Risley, TC, 
Calcutta, 1891, i. 305). 

SometimeH, whmi at home, they emjiloy a lama, 
or local Buddlii.Ht priest; but, when serving with 
British regiments in India, they resiirt to Bi ahman.s 
for all religions pniqioses. The heliefsof the Mangar 
arc of the same kind ; and ‘may best bo described 
as lax Ilindui.sTM tempered by survivals of an 
earlier aiiinikstic cult.’ Brahmans assi.st them in 
the wonshij) of the orthodox Hindu gods ; but the 
more primitive household deities are worshipped 
by the heudiuaii of the family without the a.ssiHt- 
aiice of any priest (ib. ii. 75). 

In short, llimluism is a more fa.sluonable and 
respectable creed than tlie lax, degraded Buddh¬ 
ism which prevails in the cis-Himalayan region, 
and has ab.sorbed the animistic helief.s which pre¬ 
ceded both Hinduism and Buddhism. Hence all 
Gurkhas belonging to British regiment.s are practi¬ 
cally Hindus; they are served in religions matters 
hy Bralmiaii prie.sts, and celebrate all tlie usual 
Hindu festivals. Among these the Dasahrd, ‘the 
taker-away of ten sins,’ the feast celebrated on the 
10th of the light lialf of the month Jeth (May-,)une), 
at which the weapons of war are worshipjicd and 
animal-sacrifices are oflered, is the most popular 
because it is congenial to the animi.stic beliefs 
which form the real basis of their religion. Though 
nominally Hindu, the bonds of caste sit lightly 
upon them. The food restrictions apply only to 
ml.se and rice, which must be cooked by each man 
or him.self, and w'ith due regard to the laws of 
ceremonial purity. Anything else all Gurkhfts 
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will eat iu common ; and the only iirohihitcd meats 
are beef, tlie llcsli of tlie niUjat, or blue bull 
{liusdaphus tracjocamdus), arul that of female 
goats, which none save menials will touch. Game 
and lish are also allowed, and Gurung use buH'alo 
meat in their own country—a practice which they 
deny when serving with their more Hinduized 
brethren (Vansittart, luc. cit.). This laxity of 
ca^-te restrictions makes the Gurkha, specially 
valuable on held service, and tends towards greater 
comradeship between him and the liriti.sh soldier, 
particularly in Highland regiment.s, than is possible 
in the case of Indian sepoys, who are more scrupu¬ 
lous in matters of fooil and drink. 

3. The Gurkha religion.—The religion of the 
Gurkha,s is thus of a mixed character. I'lie present 
ruling ilynasty, like all new converts, follows the 
tenets of Hinduism with more anxiou.s c<are tliaii 
many of their co-religioni.sts in the Indian plains. 
'I hey have a great reverence for Brahmans, and 
tlie slaughter of tlie sacred cow is rigorouslj’ 
prohibited, Tlie result is a very dei-ided observance 
of orthodox Hinduism. Tims, though at present 
in the Indian plains there is little actual worshi)> 
of Indra, the Vedic god of the lirmament, except 
in a vague way for the jiurpose of .s(;euring timely 
falls of rain, in Nepal there is a regular feast in his 
honour, the Indrajdtra. But it is signilu-ant that 
this is combined w itli a car-festival, {\ni Knthjdtra, 
in honour of Devi Kumari, the maiden goddess— 
one of the many forms of her cultiis which has prob¬ 
ably been derived friuii the indigenous Animism. 
I'his local cult of Indra, li<»w'ever, may have been, 
in a great measure, derived from Budtlhism, Indra 
or Sakra being a favourite object of worship among 
the Inter Buddhists (Oldfield, ii, ,‘U'2 fl’. ; Wriglit, p. 
.S8 ; Waddell, JiuddhisniofTihel, Bond. 189,*), p. ,'150). 
iSivaisworshiiiped under the formsof Samlihunatha, 
‘the Lord, giver of prospiirity,’and Ba.supatina,tlia, 

‘ lord of cattle,’ the latter eult probably a|[>soi bing 
some of tlie primitive theriolatry. The Sivaratri 
feast, ‘ tiie night of Siva,’ is very popular, the 
iriucipal object of worsliip being the four-faced 
Miyfi w'liich stands in the temple of M.ahadeva at 
Pa.supati. To thi.s jirayers and olicring.s are made ; 
fees are given to the presiding Bralimans, who 
Kuir water on tlie liiujn, wash it, and cover it with 
lowers. Wlien this rite is over, the otliciuting 
priest, aft er repeating" sacred ver.ses, reads out of 
the holy books the many names and epithets of 
f>iva, wliile the worslii[)pers tliiig leaves <»f the Bel 
tree {Angle marvuclos) over the tO{» of the liiigo 
(Oldlield, ii. 321). Equally pojmlar is the worship 
of his consort in one or oi lier of hyr many forms. 
The ehronicler, w-riting of the king Sivadeva-varma 
of the ancient Sfxryavaiiisi dynasty, says that, 
recognizing that Baclila Devi wuis the jirincipal 
deit^y of Nepal, he ordered that after the worship 
of Siva as Easupatinatlia a cloth should be tied 
hy one end to ids temple and the other to tlic 
palace, the object being to bring him into mystic 
contact with the goddess (Wright, p. 126). In 
her form of Devi Bliairavi she is the guardian 
deity of a considerable district; and in another 
shape she is honoured at the Durga-pujd or Dasahra 
festival, wdth animal sacrilices. Here, however, 
as is the case in Bengal, a elay image of the goddess 
is not made; but on the first day of the fe.stival 
the Brahmans sow barley on the spot where they 
worship, and sprinkle it daily with sacred water. 
On the tenth day of the feast tliey pull it up and 
fuesent small hunches of it to their follow'ers, in 
return for presents which they receive from them 
—a case of the ‘ gardens of Adonis’ of which Frazer 
h.'is collected many instances (Wright, p. 39; Frazer, 
Adonis^ Atti.’t, Osiris -, London, 1907, p. 194 ff.). 
The more savage and purely animistic concep¬ 
tion under which the goddess is regarded is show'ii 


hy the proceedings of the Gurkhil Biljft, Kan 
Bahadur, in A.I). 1800. His Brahman paramour, 
after recovery from an attack of smallpox, finding 
that she lia<i lost her lieauty, and w ith it bor in¬ 
fluence over her lover, committed suicide. Tliere- 
Ujton the Kaja vented his rage on the shrines of 
Devi, to whom he had in vain made supplications 
for the recovery of his mistress. Some smaller 
shrines, and the largo temple of Devi, known as 
I'aleju, near the fialace at KathmaiidQ, w’ere de- 
sei'rated and deliled ; filth wius thrown on the 
images; worship was forbidden; and tlio baids, 
or pliy.sicians, were executed (Oldfield, i. 285 f. ; 
Wnght, p. 202). 

The mixture of creeds is showm by the,temple 
dedications at the chief sacred cities. Siva as 
Maliadeva and Samblmnatlia has shrines at Kath¬ 
mandu ; Visnu as Jugannath and Naiayana has 
temples in the same city, that of the former having 
been erected by Mabaraja ,lang Baliadur ; Devi 
at Kathmaiidd and Lalita Fataii; Bagli Bhairoh, 
or Siva in fiis tiger form, one of the aboriginal 
deities, at Kirtipur ; and Ganesa at Kirtipur and 
Bhatgailiv. Finally, according to Oldfield (ii. 
284 L), 

‘ thorn IB HO close a connection between IlinduiRtn and Huddhlim, 
and the one relieion Beems to into the oilier bo inML»»ihIy, 
that it isdilTloult to draw tlie exai^t line of difference between 
them. Nothinif is more cuinmon than to boo shrined de<iicAted 
to Hindu deities (Vi^gu, Clageilu, and (Jarinja) or relievos 
ropreBeiiting them, not only within the precinctit of a Buddhist 
temple, but actually forming; jiart of it.' 

But this refers more to the popular than to the 
orthodox worship. Even under the mild and 
tolerant New’ar sovereigns tlie strongest influence 
was exereised to induce the Buddhists to adopt the 
creed and customs of the Hindus wlio were then 
dominant in the country ; and their successors, 

‘ the hiKotod (Jorkhas, regarded tin* Buddhism which existed 
In their newly-acipjired provinces as a creed which won, at the 
same time, too coiitciiiptiblo to be feared, sud too heretical to 
he in any way encounigjcd. ... It is now in tlie last sta^e of 
its existence ; it is rapidly beinir supplanted hy Hinduism ; and 
before the lapse of another century the reliifion of Buddha, 
afU'r enduring for upwards of two thousand years, will, in all 
probability, be os extinct in Nepal us in the plains of Hindustiin.' 

latBRATURB.— The earliest and still the best authority on the 
reUg;ion of the (lurkhiis is Brian H. Hodgson, the author of 
numerous papers on the uiibject, some of which have lieen 
irollected in I '.Hnaj/a on Iht Lannua'jes, Literatnre, and Hed<jion 
of Mrpal and TiM, I^ondori, 1874 ; see also W. Kirkpatrick, 
Account 0 / ^cpnnl, in do. 1811 ; T. Smith, Five I’eart' 

lieftidence at Ft pnnI, do. lHo‘2 ; Laurence OHphant, A Jonrney 
to Kahnamlu, do. ; O. Cavenagh, liiintjli A’o(c« on Mrjnit, 
do. IH.'il ; and, in particular, F. Buchanan (formerly Hamilton), 
Ac.cou}U of the liiniidoin of A\rpiil, atul of the 'J'erritorieit 
annexed bp the Houxe of (iorkha, do. 181',); H- A. Oldfield, 
Sketches from Fipai, IIisturical and iJesrriptire, Fssap on 
Fipulese LiuldhiMm, etc., do. 1880; H. Vansittart, ‘T'rilies, 
Clans, and CasU-s of Nepal,’ JASB, vol. Ixiii. |>t. i. p. iiUtff. 

N\ . (JltOoKK. 

GURU.— See Bhakti-makoa, vol. ii. p. 540. 
GUSAIN.— See G0.8AIN. 

GWALIOR (Hindi Gwdlidr, Haid hy CunriinL'- 
ham to Lake il.s name from the Khriiie o/ the hermit 
Guahpa, the cow-keeper saint).—'I'be celeluated 
fortress, capital city of the Gwalior State in 
Central India; lat. 26“ 13' N., long. 78" 12' K. 
Tlie religious buildings in the fort consist of two 
remarkable temples, and a series of eave.s or rock- 
cut scul[)tures. One of the tcni])les is now known 
a.s Sdsbithii, whicli is inteiqncted to mean ‘ mother- 
in-law and daugbter-in-law ’; but the name is 
really derived from Sdh/isra-bdhu, ‘the tliousand- 
aniied,’ an epithet of Siva. An inscription dated 
A.l). 1093 opens with an invocation to Fadinanatba, 
w'ho has beeti identilied with Ibnlmaprabha, the 
sixth .Iain tlrthah/cnra, or hierarcli. But there 
fj,re numerous sculptures of Brahma, Vi^nu, and 
Siva, that of Visnu being the central figure over 
the main entrances of the portico and .sacrariimi ; 
and Cuniiingliam therefore concludes that the 
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building was orij^inally dedicated to his worsliip, 
the name Padmnmitha iadn;,' not of Jain oh|.dn, 
but anplied to Visnu in the sense of ‘ lord of the 
lotus. This tenij)ie is now in ruins, the erueiforiii 
j)oreh alone remaining, tliougli in a dilapidated 
condition. 'I'he second great temple is the loftie.st 
building on the hill, and forms tlie most conspicuous 
object in tl>e view from every side of the fortress. 
Its original name is now lost, and it is known as 
Teli Mandir^ tlie ‘oilman’s temple,’ from the 
>erson at whose expense it is said to have been 
milt. The design of the temple resembles that of 
several of the fcJ. Indian shrines. It seems to have 
been originally dedicated to Viiijnu; but over a 
later doorway is a ligu^e of Ganesa, which shows 
that the followers or Siva suliHequently adapted 
it to their worship. They also introduced the 
likga and the image of the bull Nandi. Tlie 
earliest inscriptions referring to the worship of 
Viynu belong to the 9Lh and 10th centuries a.I>. ; 
i^nd the temple seems to have been adapte<l to 
Saivite worship as early as the middle of tlie Ibth 
century. There is also a true Jain temjile, 
discovered by Cunningham, and one of the Motlier- 
godde.sH, Matfi Devi, besides other le.sa important 
shrine.s. The rock-sculptures are unique in N. 
India for their number as well as for their gigantic 
size. They fall into several groups. That known 
as Urwfthi contains twenty-two principal figures, 
all of w'hich are entirely naked. Inscriptions fix 
their date at 1440-r)3, under the Toinara Kajas. 
One ligiire is that of Adinatha or lisabhadcva, 
the first Jain pontifl’. The Jarg<!Ht figure, not only 
of thi.s grou[), but of all the (Gwalior rock-sculptures, 
is a standing colossus, 57 ft- in height, near which 
is seated a second colossus, 30 ft. in height, of 
Neniinatha, the twiMity-second .Jain hierarch. In 
the S.VV. grouj) the most remarkable figure is 
tfiat of a sleeping female, 8 ft. in length, lying 
on lier siile, with her liead to tlie south and her 
face to the west. liotli thighs are straight, hut 
the left leg is bent backwanl Ixmeath the right. 
Next this is a soited group of a male ami female 
with a (diild, wliom (Junningliam identifies wdth 
Siddhartha and his wife'I’riAala, the ri'puted father 
and motlier of Vardhamana <»r Mahavira, the last 
of the twenty-four .Iain jiontiH's (lUihler, Jndirm 
^ect of the. Jennas, Kng. tr.. Loud. 1903, p. 25). The 
remarkable fact about these .sculptures is that tln-iy 
were executed during a single generation of 33 
years (A.U. 1441-1474). 

Lttehaturr.— Tlie antifiuiOes of (Hwalior are fully described 
bv A. Cnuiiiiipliam, A nkmological ii. S.'lOff. ; «ee iilso 

W. H. S\eemAn, liainOtf 8 and JircoUectiuns, Loiidun, i. 

.'U 7 (T.; J. Fergusson, llisf. of /nduin a nd Eastern A rchitecture, 
do. ISVW, pp. 244 (T., 4ii2, 4(51 f. ; Fergussou-Burgess, Cave 
Temples, do. 1880, p. 5()i)tT. Sonic of Lhc tcmplcH and stalues 
are illiiBtrnLcd in W. H. Workman, Through Town and 
Jungle, do. 1004, p. 170ff. W'. CrOOKK. 

GWALIOR STATE.— See Ck.n'Tkal India. 

GYPSIES.—A race of people inhabiting vari¬ 
ous countries of Euroyie, but distinguished from 
the surrounding populations by their special lan¬ 
guage, customs, and physical cliaracteristics. 

1. Name.—The name ‘ (iypsy,’ or ‘ Gipsy,’ is 
used only by Englisli-syieaking people, and is a 
corruption of ‘ Egyptian,’ by which name tlie race 
in question was known in iiiedijeval Europe, owing 
to the belief that these so-called ‘ Egyptians’ were 
natives of Egypt, or, rather, of a country called 
‘Little Egypt.^ In England the abbreviation 
‘ Gyi'sion ’ apjiears in 1513-23, ‘tlijicy’ in 1526, 
and ‘ Gipeyan ’ in 1536. What seems to he the 
first Scottish instance of tlie abbreviated form 
occurs in 1598, when the I’rivy Council Ke.corils 
state that Hew Hcllenden, younger of Peiidreieh, 
was ‘ accompaneid with certane gipseis and divers 


utlieris ’ at Lasswade, Midlothian. Hut the full 
name ‘ Kgyjitian ’ was concurrently used with its 
abbreviations throughout Great Hritain until the 
present day. The name ‘ Egyptian ’ has also been 
ojipiied to this race in mo.st of the countries of 
Europe, occurring in France and Belgium as 
‘ Gyptien,’ in the Netherlands as ‘ Gyptenaer,’ 
and in Spain as ‘Gitano’ (from ‘ Egiptiano’). It 
was used in a Latin form in Hungary in 1490, as 
may la? seen from the will of a Hungarian noble, 
Ladislas Hermanfy, now preserved in the archives 
of iTince BattyAni. The pa.s.sage deserves quota¬ 
tion. In allocating four of his ‘smaller horses,’ 
the testator ilirects as follows, the language em- 
pl(^ed being Latin : 

‘ The third, which I bought from the Egyptiane or Cziagany 
(ab Egyptix give CzynganU), I leave to niy servant letbk. Thie 
horse is a grey one, and used to be a carriage horse.’ 1 

Here an alternative name, very wide-spread in 
Europe, is introduced. It takes the following 
shapes : Cincfani or Acingani (Corfu), 'I'chinghiane 
(Turkey), Jinganih (Syria), Czigani (Hungary), 
Zigani (Russia), Cygant (Poland), Ciganos (Portu¬ 
gal), Tsiganes (France), Zige.uner (Germany), Zin- 
geiri (Italy), and Zincali (Spain).’ The etymology 
of this name has given rise to much discussion, 
hut without definite result. Many other nanie.s, 
more local in character, have been given to the 
Gypsies. In Spain they have been known as 
‘Greeks,’ as ‘ Bolieinians,' as ‘Germans,’ as 
‘ Flemings,’ and as ‘ New Ca.stilians.’ In Entnce 
they have been variously designated ‘ Bohemians,’ 
‘ Saracens,’ ‘ (htscarrots,’ and * Biscayans.’ In 
the Netherlamis they were not only ‘ Gy])tenaorH,' 
hut also ‘Greeks’ and ‘ Heidens ’ (t.c. Heatli(.ui.s). 
'I’hey have l>een freciuently styled ‘Tartars,’notably 
in S(!amlinavia, where they are also callecl ‘ Fante- 
folk.’ Tliere are English instanees of ‘Bohemian 
Tartar’ and ‘ High-Gornum ’ a|)plied to people 
wlio were probal)ly Gypsies ; while Scotland has 
referenees to ‘ (iypsies or Sar/icens,’ otherwise 
‘ Moors or Saracen-s,’ as present in that country 
in tlie 15th century. In Poland they have been 
called ‘ Szalassi ’ nml ‘ Pliilistines,’ as well as 
‘ C/ygaiii.’ Early writers have v.ariously desig¬ 
nated them ‘ Nubians,’ ‘ Ethiopians,’ ‘ Assyrians,’ 
‘U,\ii,'und ‘C’ilices.’ Many of these names .seem 
to denote the name of ilie country or jirovince 
whence the Gypsies had come, bestowcal ujion 
them by the peojile of the country in which they 
had arrived. 

2. Physical characteristics, distribution, etc.— 
The physical characteristics of Gypsies of pure 
stock, or nearly so, are well m.ai ked. '^riieir eom- 
j)lexion is generally dark, ranging from olive to 
deep brown, or even black. A. Weisliac.h, who 
examined 52 Gypsy soldicr.s from a Hungarian 
regiment, found the colour of tlieir skin to he as 
followa: lirown, 18; inclined to brown, 20; light 
brown, 8; inclined to yellow, 6.“ That is to say, 
the great majority were brown-skinned men. 'riie 
colour of their Imir accorded with their complexion. 
Of the whole number 33 were black-haired, 16 had 
hair of a dark brown, and 3 were brown-haired. 
The hue of the eyes was in the following oropor- 
tions: dark brown, 28 ; broAvn, 15; liglit Wown, 
5 ; greyish brown, 2 ; and grey, 2. It will he seen, 
therefore, that the prevailing colour of skin, hair, 
and eyes was dark. Eugi^ne Pittard, of Geneva, 
recorJs similar results from an examination of 
1270 Gypsies, of whom 840 were men and 430 
women ; 94 jier cent of the men, and 88 per cent 
of the women had black or brown hair. 

‘The proportion of blaok-baired men was very remarkable,' 
observes Pittard. ’ In many oHMes the colour of their hair wae 

1 Ethjio^aphia, Budapest, vol. i. no. 3, March 1890. n. 164. 

2 The Sigyniur de8crii>ed hv Herodotus (v. 9) as iunubiting 
Hungary have al»o been identitk-d with the Cyejani. 

* ‘Die Zigeuner,’ MittK d. anOtrop. Get. in W’'ien, 1889. 
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so intensely black that, taken in the mass, it had a bluish 
glean» like the plumage of a raven or a magpie. The expres¬ 
sion “ ruven-blttck ” commonly given to their hair is perfectly 
accurate. Light hair is very rare among them.’ 

In this f^Touj), Pittard found that 8 d -6 per cent 
of the men, and 87'9 per cent of the women luui 
dark eye.s, grey or blue eyes bein*,' very rare.^ 

But, althovmh the t 3 'pical G^’psy is of swarthy 
complexion, black-haired, and dark-eyed, it mu.st 
be noted that certain members of tliat caste have 
not all of these characteristics. For example, a 

S jroup of Carinthian Gypsies is thus described by 
^incherle : 

* Strange to aay, the women were all blondes, with the ex¬ 
ception of one who had the real Indian features and physique. 
The men were tall and portly ; and they too, iusteud of being 
olive-coloured, were of a deep-red complexion. Ifut they- had 
the regular Gypsy features: oval face, low brow, ivory teeth, 
and jet-black hair, which fell In curls at the temples.’^ 

These were Romani-speaking people, living the 
(iypsy life, but differing from what i.s regarded as 
the typical Gypsy in complexion, although not in 
other physical cliaracteristics. This i» not a singu¬ 
lar case, as could he shown from other references, 
and the fact requires to be kept in view. 

Weisbach sums up the result of his examination 
of the 52 Gypsy soldiers in the following terms: 

‘ These Gypsies are of middling height, hulk, and weight. 
Their distinctly mesocephalic head is small, and moderately 
contracted towards its hose. The short neck, of average thick- 
iiesH, is placed upon a short, tapering body. They have very 
short arms, with the upper part short and slender. Their legs 
are lung, much longer than their arms.’ 

On the question of craniology, how'ever, 1‘ittard 
is not in agreement w’ith W’eishach, for tlie former 
states that the race is markedly dolichocenhalie, 
the series of 1270 Gjqtsics exjitiiined hy him littving 
yielded 71 "19 I>er ctsnt of dolicliocephalic forms. 
Isidore Koptiniicki, eminent as a craniologist and 
also a keen student of the Gypsies, nuulc a special 
investigation of this .suhj(!et in his monograph 
‘ IJeher den 15au der Zigeuiierscluulel,’ contributed 
to the yi A in 1872.^ IhtLard adds that tJie G 3 q>sies 
of the Balkan IVnin.sula have .straiglit iio.se.s, in¬ 
clined to acjuiline, VV'itli regard to the stature 
of the (gypsies examined hy him, he places that 
of the men at a)K)Ut I m. 049 (say 5 ft. f> in.), 
and of the w'onuMi at 1 lu. 582, or a little over 
6 feet. 

Bess scientilic, hut very illuminating, is Hugh 
Miller’s description* of a band of Cromarty ‘ tink¬ 
lers,’ or semi-Gyjisies. 

'They were a savage party, with a good deal of the true 

wii class of apparently llritish dcHcent. . . . There were two 
iiigs tliuL used to strike me as peculiar among these gipsies— 
I'L '. . , . . 

fulness of forehead, espcciall} along the medial line, in the 
region, as the phrenologist would perhaps say, of individiiatity 
and oinnparmrn ; and a singular posture assumeu ny the elderly 
females of the tribe in squatting before their fires, in which 
the elbow rested on the knees brought close together, the chin 
on the palms, and the entire figure (^soiiiewliut resembling in 
attitude a Mexican mummy) assumea an outlandish appear¬ 
ance, that reminded me of some of the more grotewpje sculp¬ 
tures of Egypt and Hindustan. The i»eculiar type of head was 
derived, I doubt not, from an ancestry originally diflerent from 
that of the settled races of the country ; nor is it iinpossihle 
that the peculiar position—unlike any I have ever seen Scottish 
females assunio— was also of foreign origin.’ Describing a cer¬ 
tain visit to the cave in which those people were living, he 
observes : * On a couch of dried fern sat evidently the central 
figure of the group, a young, sparkling-eyed brunette, more 
than ordinarily marked hy the Hindu peculiarities of head 
and feature, and attended hy a savage-looking fellow of about 


> For these data, and many more, see Pittard’s art. ‘ L’fltude 
anthropologique dcs Tsiganes,’ in Journal of the Gypvy Lore 
Society (New Series), July 1908, vol. ii. no. 1. [In subsequent 
references,that journal, which is printed by T. and A. Constable. 
Edinburgh, will he indicated by the letters JGLS, the new anil 
old series being differentiated by ' N.S.’ and ‘ U.S.’J 
JGLS {(y.ii.), January 1889, vol. i. no. H. 

» Other studies in Gypsy anthropology, by GHick, Hovelacque, 
von Steinberg, Illasio, Peterson, arid von Luschan, are cited by 
PitUrd in JGLS (N.S.), July 1908, vol. ii. no. 1, p. S8f., where 
he also refers to his numerous papers relating to this subject. 

* My Schools and SchoolniusLers, eh. xvii. 


twenty, dark os a mulatto, and with a profusion of long, 
flexil)le hair, black a.s jet, hanging down to his eyes, and 
clustering about his cheeks and neck.' 

The Ta.st reference recalls the voiffure of Tran¬ 
sylvanian Gypsy men at tlie pre.scnt day, or of 
those seen by Coryat at Nevers, J'rance, in 1608 , 
w lioin he describes as ‘ haviiij.; exceeding long black 
hair curled.’ ‘ 

The .similarity between the Hindu and the 
^'yp^y pointed out liy Hugh Miller, has 

been commented upon bj’ many writei.s, before 
and after his time. Nor is thi.s similarity eontined 
to physical characteristics; for tlie language of 
the <ilyp.sies, essentially the same in all couiftries, 
although presenting local variations, i.s more akin 
to Hindustani than to any other living form of 
speech. 

The numerals show this affinity very dearly : 1. yek', 2. dux', 
S. frln ; 4 . shtdr ; f». pantch ; 0. shov ; 7. e/ta ; 8. okhto ; 9. enia ; 
10. desk, etc. Many words are identical in Komani and Hindu¬ 
stani : e.g. pdni (water), kalo (black), ehuri (knife), rdni (lady 
or queen^ nak {nose), and W (hair). Groutne points out that 
the sentence ‘Go, see who knocks at tlie door.* is in Uomani, 
Jd, dik kon ehalav/la o vuddr, and in Hiiuliislani, Jd, dekh kon 
chaUiya doAr ku. The two languages preHent, of worse, many 
poinle of difference, but their kinsniv) is undoubied. Wtien and 
in what locality they l>t*gan to diverge from the parent stem is 
unknown. Groome estimates that tlicre are about one hundred 
Greek words in Uomani, and nearly as many Slavic words; 
while tiiere are also a few words of Persian, Armeiiia'i, Ru¬ 
manian, Magyar, and German origin. The existence of an 
Arabic element is disputed. 

Altiumgh there is a common belief that Gj'psies 
are homeless wanderers, they are for the must part 
a sedentary peojile, only occa.sionally showing no¬ 
madic tendencies. In the olhidal ‘ Keport on the 
(iyjmy Brohlem,’ drawn up hy Arthur Tlieslclf in 
1901), and jmhlished at lielsingfors in 1901, the 
following delinite slatcimmts are made with regard 
to the Hungarian divi.sion of the race : 

‘The number of Gypsies iu Hungary amounts to some 280,1)00, 
of whom alHjut iiine-teiitlis are settled, 7i per cent, belong to 
the uncertain class who have Hojourned for some cousideiulile 
time ill one place, and about 9000 are ont-and-out wanderers. 
The densest Gypsy population is to he found in Transylvania ; 
there are in the country at least 40,IKK) Gypsy cluldren of the 
age for compulsory school-atlendanco who liave not attt'iidod 
any school. Of the wliole Gypsy population Cl 74 per cent, 
dwell ill houses, per cent, in earth or straw lints, 8'2& per 

cent, in tents, and 108 )>er cent, in burrows, tlie dwelling-houses 
consisting of one or at the most two rooms, and being of a quite 
primitive nature. Those who are settled often live a more 
miserable lift than tiiose who waiuler, for tiie latter are, as a 
rule, lietter off. About 5)1) per cent, of the Gypsies consider 
Romani their mother-tongue, of the total numher, 92*5)9 per 
cent, can neither read nor write (the correHjKuuling figure for 
Uie population is 46*89 per cent.). 'I'here ure 0 80 per cent, 
who are inifependent farmers, t)•92 per cent, servants, and U’4fl 
)er cent, day-labourers; there are 5):),9;i() male and 16,576 
emale Gypsies carrying on traties, principally smiths and nietal- 
W'orkers (17,020 men), wood-workers (5.5.5.'i), and builders' work- 

>st intelligent 

Gypsies are more iiumeroii.s in S.E. Europe than 
elsewliere, and they have existed in tliat region 
for tn unknown period of time. They ure sjieci- 
ally congregated in the territories bortiering upon 
the western shore of the Black Sea. Aceoraing 
tu one writer,“ tliere are 5 iM), 0(>0 Gyj).sies in the 
district of the Lower Danube and tlie Balkan 
I’eninsula, the (.iyji.sy jiopulation of Miu^edonia 
being remarkable for its densit y. For pai ticulars 
us to the Macedonian gruuj), tliis writer refers us 
to Vasil Kuncliev’s Makedonui, a work written in 
Bulgarian (Sophia, 1900), 

* which contains much information about the Gypsies there 
eniircly new to literature. The population and names of all 
the many Gypsy villages are given, and there is a valuable 
account of their trades, characteristics, etc. The statistics have 
evidently been prepared carefully. ... It is an authoritative 
work.’ 

i Coryat’8 Crudities, London, 1611; see London reprint of 
1770, vol. i. p. 64, also ed. I9U.'), Glasgow. 

’■) 'The above extract is from an Eng. tr. of the original Swedish, 
which was made for tlie Gypsy Lore Society by Harald Ehreo- 
horg and another inendier of that ScM-ielv, witli suiisequent re¬ 
vision by Arthur Thesleff. This tr. appears in the JGLS{S.H.) 
for 1911-12 (voi. V.). 

» A. T. Sinclair, ,/Gi-S (N.8.), vol. i., Jan. 19t>8, p. 198. 
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Owirif; to tlio fact that a certain proportion of 
the Ciynsy population is migratory, anti also be¬ 
cause tlicre are many people of mixed blood wlio 
may be regarded as (fypsies by one enumerator 
but not by another, it is impossible to obtain 
wildly accurate statistics in connexion with the 
race. Indeed, the figures vary to an astonishing 
degree. 'I’be ofheial eensus taken in 1873 reported 
that the number of (typsies in the countrie.s be¬ 
longing to the Crown of Hungary amounted to 
214,714;’ wlitweas tlie return of 1900, tpioted 
above, raises the figure to 280,000. Ou the other 
hand, the Alnuinark de Gotha for 18SH .states that 
there were only 79,393 Cypsies in Ilungniry on 
31st Dee. 1880.^ The .satne authority gives the 
following figures : Kumania, 20(f,000 Gypsie.s in 
1876; StTvia, ‘29.(i20 so servent de la langue 
boh^mienne,’ in 1884 ; liulgaria, 37,600 in 1881 ; 
and Eastern Hnmelia, 27,190 on I3th .Ian. 1885. 
These statisties, notably in the ea.se of Kumania, 
are remarkably at variance with tho.se furnished 
by the Helsingfors report of 1900, wherein it i.s 
stated that the number of (iypsies in Kumania 
amounts to ‘perhajis nearly 300,000,’ while Servia 
poHsesHOH 46,212, and Kulgaria 52,132.* It will he 
noticed that, excepting tlie Alinanach de Gotha 
statement with regard to Hungary, the later figures 
show an iiicrease. which might he explained by the 
aHHumption that the race has been more piolilie 
during tlie bust generation, jiossibly owing to an 
improvement in its surroundings. There is, how¬ 
ever, a sufficient dis(;repaney between the rej)ort« to 
warrant the eonelusion that these statistics can be 
accepted only as anproximatt!. 

The (iyi)Hy ponulations of several other Fniropean 
countries are tlius allocated in the Helsingfors 
report of 1900: Ktis.sia, 5(t000; Finland, 1551; 
I’oland, 15,000 ; Lithuania, 10,000 ; Galicia, 16,000 ; 
Spain, 50,000; and the Kritish Isles, 20,000. A 
‘ Stati.stical Account of the Gypsies in the (.ierman 
Empire,’ puhli.shed by Kudoli' von Sowa in 1888,* 
shows that there were then 241 farnilie.s, con.slsting 
of 1054 individuals, living permanently in Krussia. 
Although permanent residents, they were not 
sedentary all the year round, hut, moved about, 
attending the principal fairs in their occupation 
of horsti-dealers, musicians, and j)up)»et-show men. 
In most of the other (ierman States there are no 
resid(!nt Gypsies, according to von Sowa, although 
Gypsies from other Slat (!s or countries <»cc*asionaily 
pass through. WiirtteinlsMg, however, possfjssed 
about 100 roKideiit (iypsies in 1888 ; while there 
were 53 in A l.sace-Lorraine, 24 in Kaden, and 17 
in Krunswick. Von Sowa’s statistics ai>pear to 
minimi/.e the number of Gyj)sies in Germany, if 
one may judge from his statement that ‘as far as 
is known, there are no Gypsy eolonie.s in Kavaria.’ 
He add.s that ‘ the jioliee authorities have the 
strictest orders not to permit (iyj)sy hands to enter 
Bavaria, or, if found, to send them away.’ This 
certainly does not accord with Kichanl Aridree's 
report on ‘ Die Zigenner in Bayern,’" l)as<!d uj»on t he 
omeial ZiqcnnerhHvh, Munich, 1905, wherein the 
number of (7y])sies in Ihivaria is estimated at 3350. 
It must, therefore, he assumed that von Sowa’s 
ligures, as regard.s the German Empire, cannot be 
relied upon. 

‘The Oypsy race is found in every counlryof Europe, all over 
Asiatic Turkey, Persia, TurkesUn, Af|;iuvnislan, Hciiichiptan, 
Silwria, Esypt, the nortli coast of Africa, and in the Soudan. 
It is scattered throiiffhont North and inucli of .Soiilli America. 
Everywiiere it is tiie Maine Gypsy race and tiie lanK'uape is the 
same Romani chib ((ivpsy toneme], in different stages of decay, 
and modified by variouM environmentN.’ 

I JQLSiO.a.), vol. ii., July ISMO, p. 153. 

3 /ft., vol. i., Oct. 1888, p. i‘2t). 

8 /ft. (N.S.), vol. V., 1911-11!, p. 86f. 

* Ih. (O.S.), vol. i. pp. and 134 f. 

® Oontributed toMiinch. anthrop. Genclhck., 24 Nov. lOO.*!. 


The accuracy of those stfitements cannot be ques¬ 
tioned, although the writer’ omits India and 
Australasia from his list. It i.s scarcely necessary 
to explain tliat the (iypsies found in America and 
Auslr.'ilasia are not indigenous, and have merely 
gone there from the Did V orld in modern tirae.s. 
But the wTiter heiequoted omits Indiatleliberately. 
In view of the fact that the Gypsy language is 
closely akin to Hindustani, this is a remarkable 
omi.ssion. The writer’s contention i.s, however, 
fully deserving of citation, although it is opposiMi 
to the ideas at present prevailing. He contends 
that the purest Gyp.sy is spoken in the Balkan 
Peninsula and the region of the Lower Danube. 

*A» we leave thiB district, in all directions their numbers 
rapitlly diminish, and their language hecomes corrupt. East- 
wards, when we reach f,he territory adjacent to India and the 
Hindu Kush, their language has almost disappeared, and they 
arc very few in numlier. There are no Indian Gypsies. . . . 
There is no need to go to India to seek the cradle of the Romani 
tongne.’ 

'I’liat there are no Indian (ilypsies is too sweep¬ 
ing an assertion ; nevertheless, it contains a good 
deal of truth. There are Gyp.sy-like ca.stcs iti 
India, but these pcojdc would not find themselves 
at home among European (iypsies. Turki.sh ami 
Welsh (iypsies could easily converse with each 
other, whereas neither could converse with the 
(iy[).sy-like castes of India, unles.s in a most frag¬ 
mentary way, through the medium of Hindustani, 
a language common to the greater jifirt of India. 
De (iocjc of Leyden, who wa.s an eminent Arabic 
scholar,has shown, however, that a great migration 
of Jats or Luris took place from India to Persia in 
the 5tli cent. A.D., and again in 719 from the same 
district to the valley of the I’igris. Tliereafter, 
in the 9th cent., Lliev were brought into the 
(ireck Empire by the Byzantines. De Goeje iuis 
a very strong case in favour of these people being 
Gypsies. An argument used against him is that 
the dats still remaining in India do not siieak the 
Komani language ; but language is not an infallible 
test of race. Another objection is that tiiere are 
indications of a (\ypsy population in Europe at an 
earlier date than the 9th century. De Goejo’s 
theory is, none the less, of much imjiortanee.'^ 

But the other view lias much to say for itself. 
It is certainly a pr<;gnant fact that lOuropc is, at 
the present day, the seat of the tiypsy race and 
language. It Is possible to draw very oppusiie 
eoTu hision.s from this fact, hut in any case it cannot 
he ignoreil, Francis Himies Groome* hits quof-cd a 
striking pas.sage, not previously noted by modern 
scholars, from the Itlneraria. ((.'ambridge, 1778, 
p, 57) of Syrnon Simeon, an Irish Minorite friar, 
who visited Egyj>t in 1322. There lie saw many 
‘ Danuhian ’ captives, whom ho deserihes in terms 
which suggest that they belonged to the same 
stock as the modern Gypsies of the Danube : 

‘ Item Hcieiiduin est, rpiod in Baepedirtis civitatiims (Alexan¬ 
dria and Cairo] de onini secta alia ab illorimi viri mulierea 
lactanles juveneset cani pravac venditioni exjxnuintur ad inatar 
bcHtiaruin ; et ai^nantur indiarii ecbianiatiei et danubiuni, qui 
oinnea utriusque aexvia in colore eon) rorvia et carbonibus 
inultum participant ; quia hii cum arabia et danuliianis semper 
puerrani continuant, atejne cum capiuntur redemptione vcl 
vuiiditione evadunt. . . . Praedicti autem Danubiaiii, quumvia 
ab Indiariis non aunt flpura et colore distincti, tanien ab eia 
diatin^iiuntur per cicatricea lonpaa quasi habent in facie et 
coifiioMCuntur; comburunt eniin sihi cum ferro ipnito faciea 
illas vilis.Minia8 terriliiliter in longum, credentes at* sic tlaniine 
f? flammis) baptizari ut dicitur, et a poccmtoriiin sordibua ipne 
purijari. Qui postquain ad le;;em .Machometi (uerunt ennversi 
Christiania deteriorea aunt Saraccnis, sicut et sunt Rodiani 
renejfati, et plures molestiaa inferunt. . . . Item Hcicnduin, 
quod in praefatis civitatibii.s tanta eat eorum multitudo, quod 
ncquaquam nuinerari possiiut.' 

Groome’a comment is as follows: 'There ia much in this 

1 A. T. Sinclair, ./CLS (N.S.), vol. i., Jan. 1908, p. 19S. 

3 See the oripinal art. in the ProceedinK's of the Kmiinklijke 
Akadt'uiie van Wcteiuchappen of Amsterdam, and Erijr. tr. in 
MficRilchie’s GypHes of India, Ijondon, 1«S6; atso de Goeje'i 
mpplementary art. in JGLS {O.S.), vol. ii. no. 3, July 1890. 

8 Gypsy Folk-Tales, Introd. p. xix. 
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pasnag-e that remains obscure ; but it seems clear from it that I 
in 1322 there were in Egypt large Tiumbors of captives, male and 
female, old and young, from the l>anubiaii territories. They 
were black as crows and coal, and iji complexion and features 
differed little from Indians, except that tbeir faces bore long 
scars produced by burning (? a kind of tatooing, like that of the 
Gypsy women in 1427 at Paris). On conversion tn Mohammed' 
anisni these Danubians were worse to the Christiana than the 
Saracens. Were these Danubians, or some at least of them, 
Oypsies, prisoners of war, from the Dantibian territories? and 
did some of them buy back their freedom and return to Europe? 

If BO, perhaps one has here an explanation of the hitherto unex¬ 
plained names ‘‘ Egyf>tian,’’ “ Gypsy," “ Gitano,'’eUi,, and of the 
story told by the western immigrants of 1417-84 of retiegaej' 
from the Christian faith.’ 

The presumption that tliese Danubian captives 
were Gypsies is very reasonable. It has already 
been mentioned that modern Rumania possesses 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Gyjisies, and that 
there is a lar^^e Gypsy population in the other 
Danubian territories. Wo one can point to a time 
wben these rej.,Mons were not inhabite«l by G 3 '^p.sie 8 , 
and there is therefore every probability that the 
captives of 1322 were members of tliat race. It 
ought to be added tliat Poljalore Vergil, writing 
about 1409, asserts that the Gypsies were all tatued 
—a ])ractice which, in his opinion, gives them an 
Assyrian ancestry,^ 

Gypsies speak of t-hcrnselves as Uomi or liomnn^ 
(lio7ri, li'dm, OT liowano, in the singular masculine), 
and sometimes as RoviarU-tchavt^ or •tcfnHa, and 
-tcluiia, t.e. ‘ Romany lads and lasses.’ Their 
language is known to tfieui as Jinmanex, lioviaui, 
or lioviani-tchib {tnhib = ^ ton^ne’}. It has lieen 
more than once suggested that, this name of Horn, 
or lioum, is derived from tlieir long residence in 
tlie Byzantine Pknpire, fonnerly known as lioum. 

3 . Occupations.—At tlie jiresent day, Gyjisies 
follow various occupations, modili(>d partly by the 
habits of the country in which they live. Tliev 
have long been famous as musicians, and in S.lt. 
Kurone tlie hotels, restaurants, and other jdaces 
of public l esort are nightly visited by Gypsy bands. 
Everywhere tlieir women are associated with the 
arts of divination, notably Ity means of palmistry. 
The men are equally cefebrated as clever hor.se- 
dealers, and in Southern France and Northern 
Spain they are professional clippers or shearers of 
horses and dogs. Such names as tinkti\ brazier, 
chaudronnier, and calderar fircserve the memory 
of a time when they were more generally than now 
famous as metal-workers. Indeed, the e.xisting 
bronze-workers of Polish Galicia are all of Gypsy 
race.'-' Tlie skill of Gypsies as craftsmen is further 
denoted by the Scottish name of caird (Gaelic 
cea?Y/=-‘ artiheer’); and by the Montenegrin majs- 
tori (cf. Germ. 31eister), given to them bec.anKe they 
are even yet the only artilieers in Montenegro, 
'I'lieir occupations in Ea.sterii Europe, as detailed by 
Emil Thewrewk de Ponor,“are very varied. They 
are stated to lie singers, dancers, tight-rope dan¬ 
cers, pujijiet-show men, mountebanks, clowns, tale¬ 
tellers, iiiiprovisatori (in Turkey and Moldavia), 
bear - leader.s, monkey - leaders, smiths, fan.cr.s, 
metal-workers, gold - washers, fishermen, horse- 
dealers, pig-dealers, boot-maker.s, agriculturists, 
hangmen, knackers, fortune - tellers, sorcerers, 
quack-doctors, cheats, thieves, and beggars. ’I’bo 
wives of the musicians are noted for their skill 
in making beautiful embroideries for Hungarian 
ladies of rank. Other Gypsies, in various countries, 
are workers in wood, manufacturing chairs, spoons, 
children’s toy.s, and such-like articles. Tho.se of 
Scotland were at one time famous as makers of 
horn spoons,whence their popular name of ‘ homers’; 
and in Scotland they are still known as ‘ muggers ’ on 

1 JGLS(N.S.), 1911-12, vol. v. no. 4, p. sn.cjuoting Polydore'B 
l)f, iiiventoribut rf/nnn, vii. 7, ed. IJaHel, l.'>45, jt. 470. 

.See Paul IlaUillard, Lea Zlotara, dita auan JJzvonkara, 

I xigayiea /(mdeurs e.n bronze et en laiton, Paris, 1878 ; also 
Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, xxv.-xxvl. 

»JGLS (O.S.), vol. iL p. 149. 


account of their trade in potterJ^ Many of the oc¬ 
cupations ahead}' noted are associated witii them in 
the Middle Ages, when they appear prominently as 
travelling actors, showmen, mountebankw, jong¬ 
leurs, hypnotists, qu.ucks, false coiners, pilferers, 
robbers, and mereenary soldiers. As itinerant 
actors and .showmen they were apparently very 
niimerou.s. P. Lacroix, in referring to such people 
in the 16th cent., observes:* ‘Many of them 
were Bohemians or Zingari [i.e. Gy))sies]. They 
tnivelled in comp.anies, sometimes on foot, some- 
time.s on horseback, and sometimes witli some sort 
of a conveyance containing the accessories of their 
craft and a travelling theatre.’ Richard A ugustine 
Hay, a Scottish j)riest of the 16th cent., tells liow a 
company of Gypsies nse<l to be the guests of the 
Earl of Ro.slin every year, oi-cu jiying two towers in 
Roslin Castle (Midlothian, Scotland) during May 
and dune, when they acteil severjil plays. As tiiese 
towers became knoivn a.s ‘ Robin Hoou ’ and ‘ Little 
John,’ it may be assumed that tliey were named 
after the most po|)ular plays.* 

Perhaps the most important of all the occupations 
j>rofe.ssed or followed by meiliawal Gypsies is that 
which has yet to be named. They figured con¬ 
spicuously in the character and attire of religious 
l>ilgrims, and were everywhere aeee]>ted as sin »i — 
a fact which will receive fuller eonsideration below. 

The performance of liistrionie dances, for which 
(iypsies were noted, can hardly he separated from 
their di.splnvs as actors. In the Accounts of the 
Lord High I’reasurer of Scotland there is an entry 
of t he year 1530, which shows that the sum of fort y 
shillings was tlien paid ‘ to the Egyptians that 
danced before the King [James V.] in Holyrood 
house.’ There is no indication as to the nature of 
the dance on that occasion. But from Spanish and 
I’rovenyal .sources we learn that, in the mediieval 
miracle-plays relating to the life of Christ, Gypsy 
dunces are of frequent occurrence. For example,, 
the last act of Lope de Vega’s Nacimie?ito de Christo 
end.s ‘ with the a]>pearance of the Three Kings pre¬ 
ceded by dances of Gypsies and Negroes, and with 
the worshij) and ofi’erings brouglit by all to tlio 
new-born Saviour.’® One of the carols sun^ by 
Spanish chihlren on the Day of the Holy Kings 
(Epiphany or Twelfth Day) o])ens w ith the verse : 

• Tlie Gypsy wom^n, who arc alwaiB 
The joy of the town gate, 

Sfcing Ute Kiit({s arrive, 

WiNh to c them a dance. 

Get. ready the castanets, Gypsies ; 

The Three Kin^rs have come in at the 
To see tlie youn^; l>oy ; 

Vhaa, chas, chas .' < 

In a certain I’roven^al noel (he Three Kings them¬ 
selves are understood to be (iyjtsies, jind tiiey suc¬ 
cessively foretell tlie future ot the infant Christ liy 
the a.”t of palmistry, in ajtproved Gypsy fasliioii. 
They introduce themselves thus; 

‘ We are three BoheniiunB 
Who teH (food fortune. 

We are three Bohemians 
Who rob wherever we may be ; 

Child, lovely and so sweet, 

Place, place here, the cross,® 

And each (of us) will tell thee 
Everythiriff that w'ill happen to tliw ' 
llejfin, Janan, however, 

Give him the hand to see. 


> Siannera, Cuatoma, and Dresa xn the Middle Agea, Ixindon, 
1870, p. 230. 

- See R. A. Hay, Genealogie of the Saintedairea of ItoaHlyn, 
printed from the ori(final M8, and edited by J. Maidmerit, 
Eflinburjfh, 1835 (see p. 130). 

Ticknor, Hiat. of Spaniah Literature, London, 1840, vol. 
I, p. 25. 

4 Intended to represent the snapping of the castanets. 

® Meaning one of the coins nsed in the Crusades, impreBsed 
with a cross. A subsequent referenee to ‘the while piece of 
money’ implies that it was a silver coin. This is the origin of 
the demand of English and Scottish Gypeies to * cross my hand ’ 
or ‘cross my loof.*^ 
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Thou art. from what I aoc, 

Krjual fco (iocl. 

And thou art his Son all wonderful: 

Thou art, (rom what I nee, 

FVfiia) to Cod. 

liorn for me in the nothinpneaa: 
liovc ha» made tliee a child 
For all the human race : 

A vir|;in is thy molh(;r, 

Thou art horn witho>it any father; 

This I Hce in thy hand. 

Love ha« made thee a child,* etc. 

After completin}^ their forecast of the Chilfl’s 
destiny, they [»ro(!ced to examine the hands of 
the Vir/,dn and .JoHej)h, the latter of whom is thus 
addresseil: 

‘ And thou, (food old man. 

Who art at the corner of the marifrer. 

And thou, (food old man. 

Wilt thou not that we see thy hand? 

Ray, thou fearcKt perliaps 
That we should steal that OMi 
Which is tied up there? 

We would rather steal the child : 

Place (something) here upon, fair sir. 

We have scarcely drunk (to-day).‘ 

The Gypsy proclivities which emerge in this last 
stanza are .still more unreservedly indicated in an 
Andaluciari carol; 

‘ In tl>p prate of Rethlehem 
The little (Jypsies have entered. 

And the new-horn child 

Have rohhed of Ids swaddlinpr clothea. 

ItascAll.v (lypsicK, 

Fac.cM of olives. 

They have not left the child 
One little rji(r !* 

‘ TTow the Blesstsi V^irgin with her Child Jesus 
and Saint .loseph fled into Egypt, and h()W tliey 
found food and lodging,’ is the title of an Italian 
tract of inedian’a) origin, wherein a Gypsy woman 
encounters the Holy Family during their flight, 
and ttll'ors tlicm hos]»it;tlity. 

• I have liere a little stahle, 

(Jood for the yoimpr she-ass ; 

I will now place therein straw and Imy : 

Rehold a shelter for yo alt ! ' 

After bidding Saint .losepli to be seated, she 
goes on to foretell the future of the Virgin and 
Child,—‘for wo dear (Jyp.sies can all divine the 
future.’ 

’riiese references* are not the only ones wliich 
as.sociate (iyijsies uitii Jesus of Nazareth. One 
very nersisteut tradition i.s that the nails u.sed at 
the CiMieilixion were made by Gypsies, and that 
the race heciame accursed in eonseqmuiee. On the 
other hand, the Gy[)sic-s of Alsace and Lithuania 
assert that this was not so, and that a woman of 
their peoj)l(5 endeavoured to steal the nails from 
the Jews, in order to jirevent the Crucifixion. She 
succeeded in stealing one, with the result that only 
three nails rcmainetl available, two of whi<di were 
used for the hands, and the remaining nail was 
driven through the feet, which were eros.sed one 
above the other. Grooine eoinnients as follow.s 
upon this tradition ; 

*ThiH Oypfy oouiiter-lepfcnd offere a poHsiblc explanation of 
the hitherto une.vulaincd transition from four nails to three in 
cruolftxeH durinpf U)e twelftli and thirteenth cciiturieB. Dr. R. 
Morris diwaisscs the chaian^ in his Introduction to Lr^enrf.s'«/ 
tA# //o?j/ Jiood (/Carlt^ K/nj. A'oe., 1871). There it appears 

that, while St. Gres^ory Na/.ianrcn, Nonuus, and the author of 
the Aneren RitvU speak of three nails only, SS. Cyprian, 
Aupfustine, and Grepfory of Tours, Pope Innocent iii., IlUfliius, 
Theodoret, and Ailfric speak of four ; and that the earliest 
known crucifix with three nails only is a cop{>er one, of prob¬ 
ably Byzantine workmansliip, datinpe from the end of the twelfth 
century. Now, if the Byzantine Gypsies ixissessed at that tlatc 
a rnetalltirprical monopoly, this crucifix must, of course, have 
heen fashioned hy Gyp.sy hands, when the three nails would he 
an easily intcllip'iblc protest apfaiust the calumny that those 
nails wore forced by the founder of the Gypsy race.”-* 

4. History. — From t hese various references it will 
he seen that the (iypsy race has been interlinked, 
with wlijit justice remains to Vte ascertained, with 
the earliest events of Christianity. ^loreover, evi¬ 
dence is accunuilating whicli tends to show that 
1 Extracted from the fuller aceounts in JGLS (O.S.), vol. i. 
pp. and vol. iii. pp. 45-47. 

^ Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. xxx. 


they were obtaining the benefits accorded to Chris¬ 
tian pilgrims as early as the 8 th cent., an<l tliat 
they are referred to in this character by Charle¬ 
magne, in an edict of the year 789.* Fhey un¬ 
doubtedly appear as pilgrims at a nineli later 
period. 

We know, for example, that in the year 1417 the noble Tran- 
eylvanian family of Horvath presented forty sheep ‘ to the poor 
pilgrims out of Egypt, in order that they, returning to Jerusalem, 
may pray for the salvation of our souls ’; that in 1418 the Saxon 
Count of Herrmannstadt, in Transylvania, granted * to the 
people from the Holy Land food and fodder for their horses, 
worth eight denars '; that in the same year the municipality of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maii) gave bread and meat to ‘the wandering 
>eople from Little Egypt ’; and that in 1419, Andrew, a duke of 
jittle Egypt, with a hundred and twenty followers, received 
money, wine, and bread from the town of Mdeon, in Burgundy. 
Further, a certain ‘ Lord Emaus from Egypt ami his two hun¬ 
dred and twenty comrades’ were voted a sum of money, corn, 
and poultry by the municipality of Kronstadt, Transylvania, In 
the j’ear 1416. Then, again, in 14‘J9, on St. Andrew’s Eve, the 
town of Arnhem, in Guelderland, paid six g-uldcns ‘ to the count 
of I.ittle Egypt, with his company, to the honour of God ’; and, 
at the same time, gave ‘ to the same count and to the Heathen 
women, to the honour of God, a half nialder [a corn measure] of 
while bread, a barrel of beer, and a hundred herrings.’ 

In all these cases, which are only a few selected 
out of many of the same kind, it is manifest Lliat 
the pilgrims who received these various gifts be¬ 
longed to tlie caste known as ‘ Egy|)tians ’ or 
(iypsies. That Gypsies actually professed to he 
(ilgrims is seen from the statement made by 
*eucer in his Coimnentarius (1572), wherein ho 
asserts that they wore the pilgrim dress.* Aven- 
tinus. who wrote in the early part of the lOth cent., 
complained indignantly that tlieir pilgrim charac¬ 
ter gave them a liberty possessed by no other class. 

‘ Rol)hing and stealing are proliit)it/e(i to others, 
un<l(?r pain of hanging or beheading, but tliese 
pe(q)le have licence for them.’ Aventinus was not 
using the language of exaggiu'ation, for robl>ery 
and theft were among the many eharae.Leristics of 
the medi;eval Gypsies. Nevc.rtlieless, tlic}' sus¬ 
tained at the same time the rob; of genuine ])il- 
grims ; and as such they were supported l»y the citi¬ 
zens and country-folk ani(Uigwhom they travelled. 

In order to understand the situation ju'operly, it 
must he realized that the G 3 q)si('s (jiijoyed Papal 
protection. 'I’his is seen from a letter granted in 
1490) by Charles, Count of F’.gmond, under his privy 
se.'il, to a certain ‘ Count Martin Gnougy, horn of 
Little Egyjd,’ in which it is stated tliat the Poiie, 
Alexander Vl., had ordained Count Martin and his 
family and company ‘ to go on pilgrimage to Home, 
to St. .lames of Galicia, ComposLella, and to other 
holy places.’ To enable this count of Little Egypt 
and his followers to fulfil tlie Papal injunctions, 
Count Charles of Egmorui strictly commanded all 
his representatives throughout his principality to 
succour and [irotect the Gypsies. The Count of 
Egrnond and all orthodox people wore bound hy 
their religion to obey the wishes of the Pope in 
this respect. Obedience, moreover, brought them 
a spiritual reward. The citizens of Amiens xvere 
granted Papal indulgences and pardons because 
they gave alms to an earl of Little Egypt and his 
conipanj' of about forty jiersons who visited their 
town in September 1427. The same kind of reward 
is indicated also in an ordinance of the magistrates 
of Tournai in Ilainault, wdio ayipealed to the devout 
members of the community to give alms to ‘ tlie 
great Earl of Little Egypt or his peofde,’ who were 
expected to sojourn for unir or five days in Tournai 
in the hvst week of March 1429. 

At this period, if not at earlier dates, the loaders 
of these Gypsy bands were men of noble birtli, 
who received their appointments from the Crown, 
or other sujueme power, in the various European 
countries. They have borne many designations— 

• For an exhaustive and scholarly study of this question, see 
an art. by I.eo Wiener, in JGLS (N.S.), vol. iii. no. 4 , April 1910, 

pp. 

3 The passage Is quoted in JGLS (O.S.), vol. iii. p. 7. 
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king, regent, governor, master, judge, duke, earl, 
count, baron, and captain. It is to be noted that 
these rulers were not of Gypsy blood, hut belonged 
to the nobility and gentry of the country in which 
their particular section of the race was settled. 
The evidence obtained from Poland and Lithuania 
is clear and distinct. 


‘ From the eixteenth century till the close of the eighteenth 
the Chancellor Royal nominated a Regent of the Ggpities from 
among the Polish gentry. These regents were the supreme 
Judges for the Gypsies of the district; they gave laws to the 
Gypsies ; the}' had the right of punishing the Gypsies, and of 
levying taxes on them.' l ‘ With us,’ says a iluiigarian writer,''^ 

• the Gypsy captaincy was vested in the nobility of Transylvania 
and Hungary. The captaincy of the (iypsies has long been 
with us an office of state, combined with which were iura 
praerogatim fructut et emoluvxenta, which the Crown bestowed 
on distinguished persons as a reward of merit, but not on 
Gypsies. ’ 

In illu.strntion of this statement are tw(> coin- 
missions granted in 1557 by Queen IsaU lla of 
Hungary in favour of two of her courtiers, Lord 
Ilalatsi de Kiskeiid and C’aspar Nagy, who Mere 
Riipointed vayvodcs, or rulers, of the Cigiins of 
'I ransylvania.® More than a century before tlds, 
in the year 1423, the Lmperor Sigismund had 
issued a pa»ssport to ‘ our faithful Ladisliius,’ 
vayiutde^ or baron, of the Cigiins, in which the 
Emperor commands all the Imperial oflicialH to 
favour and protect the said Count Ladislaus and 
the Cigsins who are subject to him. ‘And if anj"^ 
trouble or disturbance should arise among the 
Cigiins, then none of you M'homsoever, but (kmnt 
Ladislaus alone, shall have the jiower of judging 
and aenuitting.’* This, it will he seen, gives the 
Gypsy Count an authority second only to that of 
the tiiuperor himself. It would seem that this 
uobleman represented a family which had held the 
countshif) of the Cigiins for several generations. 
This ai»))ears from three documents of 1326, 1373, 
and 1377, the lirst of m IucIi relates to a Domenick 
Czigiini, there styled a nohleman or prince (homo 
regi'Uft). Those of 1373 and 1377 reler to ‘the son 
of Domenick Czigiini’ and to ‘Ladi.slaus Oigilni,’ 
presumably the same individual. The context 
renders it probable that these Mere ancestors of 
Count Ladislaus of 1423.® 

Anotlier Gyp*^y Viarori m'rs Antonios Kparchos, 
M’ho is described as a versatile genius, at once 
poet, Hellenist, and soldier, mIio corresponded 
M’ith Melanchtbon. In 1540, after the great siege 
of Corfu, the fief of the Gypsies of Corfu wa.s con¬ 
ferred upon Kparclios as coinj»ensation for his 
lo8.ses anu as the rcM'ard of his talents. Marmora, 
M’hose Historia di Corfv was publisheil in 1672, 
describes the ( Jypsy barony as ‘ an oliice of not 
a little gain and of very great honour,’ The juris¬ 
diction of the baron extended over the continental 
dependencies of Corfu, as well as over the Gypsies 
of the island. Under Venetian rule, the title 
af)pears to have been Giudire e Capitano ddli 
Acingaiii, ‘Judge and Captain of the Gypsies.’ 
At the close of the 14th cent, ih^ feudum Acinga- 
norum, or C4ypsy barony, was possessed by Gianuli 
de Ahitabufo, from whose family it afterwards 
passed to the liouse of Goth.® 

Erom these references it Mill he seen that the 
counts and earls ‘of Little Egypt,’ whose occa¬ 
sional visits to one part of Europe or another are 
chronicled in various archives. Mere not men of 
Gypsy blood. They were members of the upper 
classes of Euroj>e, who Mere appointed by their 
respective governments to these (»ypsy baronies, 


1 Zielinski, in JGLS (O.S.), vol. ii. p. '.’.35). 

Kmil Tbewrowk de Potior, ib. pp. 14S- ItlO. . ^ 

M. G. Orellmann, Lmserlation un the Grpisves, Raper s 
Eng. tr., London, 1787, p. 1W7 f. 

* Ih. p. 'lib. ® -^GLS (N.8.), vol. 11 . p. 2,4. 

6See Groome, Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. xix f. ; Carl Jlopf, 
Einwiouleittng der Zigeuner in Europa, Gotha, 18.U, pp. 17- 
2a ; W. Miller, The Latins m the Levant, I^Kindon, lm)8, pp 


522, 5a» f. 


as a distinction and a reward. Their revenues 
Mere mainly derived from the authorized poll-tax 
that their subjects Mere iKiund to pay to them, 
although they had apparently other sources of 
prolit. One thing elear is that, M-hen they 
travelled from home, both the rulers and the 
ruled subsisted upon the gifts whi(;h they looked 
for—and not in vain—from the people among 
M’hoin they sojourned. This mus because they 
bore the clmriicter of pilgrims, to Mhorn it Mas a 
pious duty to give alms. 

The niedui'val Cypsies constitutt'd therefore a 
system, and not niertJy a race—an organization 
Mhich had its ramiiications all over Eurone, and 
M'hich held a position that all the secular and 
religiou.s authorities recognized. 'I’o analyze the 
coMijionent parts of that organization, and to en¬ 
deavour to solve the jirohlcin of its origin, is 
outsidi* the scope of this article. A close investi¬ 
gation of the causes and ellects of the ('ru.sades 
([.V.) forms the lirst sti'p in such a stiuly. No 
very great M-eight. can he attached to the single 
assertion of a h'rench Gyp.sy soldim' in 1628, that 
his people eame into hranee nmler the French 
kings at the l ime of the Crusades, notably under 
St. lam Is (1252).' Indeed, that as.sertion conilict.s 
M'ith the belief already referred to, that (iyj>sie8 
figured as Christian pilgrims as early us the reign 
»f Charlemagne. But it is evident that the 
iiypsies of the 15th cent, availed themselves of 
the privileges of pilgrims and Crusaders, and par- 
lieutarly of those j>ossessed by the 'I'emplars and 
Hospitallers. A concrete instance of this is seen 
in tlie case of ‘ Lord Emaus from Egyj't and his 
tM'o hundred and tMcnty comradi's,’ mIio Mere so 
hospitably receixed at Kronstadt, 'I'lansylvania, 
in 1416. Emans. or Emman.s, is in Jiidiea, notin 
Egj^pt; and Emmaiis M as formerly a Comniandery 
of the Hospitallers. The Lord hhnmau.s of the 
year 1186 mius a <*(utain Bart heleniy, m Iio, M'ith 
liis <;omradcs, enjoyed precisely tlie same privileges 
those accorded to tlie Lord Einmaus of 1416. 
That i.s to say, he and his company Mere entitled 
to travel about Europe, living on the countries 
tlirough M'hic-h they passed, all on the strength 
of their being pilgrims, or the defenders of j»il- 
grims. Ak recently as 1.528, the (Irand Master 
appealed succes-sfuMy to the Pope and t he Emperor 
against the attempt made by the Duke of Savoy 
to exact money from the Graml Master and his 
company for their food and lodging when passing 
through Savoy. Thus, the po.sition occupied by 
the people popularly called ‘ Egyptians ’ M as 
identical M-itli that of the Hosjiitallers, This 
identity can he seen in other res]>ect8, such as 
exemption from military duty to Uie country in 
Mhicli they lived, and freedom from its taxation. 
I’eihaps tlie most notable link is the use of the 
sign of the Cross as a mark of union.^ 

Even if the Cypsies had l>een quiet and peace¬ 
able people, their assumed right to exact food and 
money from otliers Mould have rendmed them a 
burilen to the general jojiulation of Europe. But, 
as they travelled in large companies, their men 
being armed to the teeth, and as their demands 
were enforced by acts of violence, M'lien neces.sary, 
the situation became increasingly intolerable to 
the middle and loMcr classes. Consequently, in 
all the countries of Europe, edicts were jiassed for 
the suppression or the exjmlsion of the ‘ Egyptians.’ 
On the other hand, the leaders of those ‘ Egyp¬ 
tians’ M’cre men of noVde birth, legally ap[>ointed 
by the State to their |iosition of regent, baron, 
or count, and that position gave them a good 
income and many privilegijs. It Mas thendore 
to their advantage that the laws against ‘ Egyp- 

1 JGLStfi.^.). vol. ill. no. 8, Jan. IHIO, p. 238. 

2 Van Elven, ./tr'L.S’(O.y.), vol. iii., Jan. 18!)2, p. 137. 
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tiariH’ ahould he nvillified as far as possible. Tbe 
result of these of)j)0,sinjL!: interests was that, for 
several centuries, the l^uropean countries oscillated 
between the enactment of laws framed for the 
purpose of ending' tlie (iyjisy system, and the very 
perpetujitiori of that system by the continued 
tilling-up of vacancies in the (iypsy baronies. 

France furnisties an excellent illustration of this conflicting 
state of thirigx. In lti39 an edict was issued in the king’s name 
forbidding any tJ.vpsies to enter the country, and ordering those 
then within it to leave without delay. Nevertheless, it appears 
that in 1.046 there were no fewer than 4000 Gypsy men in 
France, all cajiahle of bearing arms. Further, in 1600, and 
again in KkSO, tJie Gyp.sies received notice to quit France—with 
two months’grace in the former instance and one month's in 
the latter. In spite of all this, it w’lis found necessary in 1082 
to Issue a royal declaration ‘Contre les Bohemietis. lours 
femmes et enfans, et ceux qui leur donnent retraite.* This last 
clause refers to certain of the Frencli nobility and lords- 
jiuHticiary, who i.ie acciiacd of giving shelter to the Gypsies 
m their castles and mansions, in defiance of Acts of Parliament 
expressly forbidding them to do so. They are now ordered 
once more to desist, under pain of losing their llefs and 
oHices, with threats of severer punishment if they continue to 
disobey.1 

Eventually, but only after tbe lapse of centuries, 
the (.»yi>sy system was completely sup])resHf*d. In 
the course of the stru^'/.(le, thousamis of Gyp.sies 
were executed, banished, or imprisoned ; and their 
surviving,' rciuesentatives are, w ith few exceptions, 
inoflensive meinber.s of tbe community in which 
they live. The problem of the Gypsy .system and 
tbe fiypsy race still awaits a completely .sati.s- 
factory solution ; luit a careful study of the system 
cannot fail to throw li«,dit upon the ori^-Gii of the 
ru(;e. 

It may bo added that the country known as 
‘Little I’i^'ypt’ was probably the HolyLand, in the 
first instam’ft and, in later times, tlie territorie.s 
retaimnl l>y the Crusaders in Greece and the i.slan(J.s 
of th(i Levant. 

5. Religion.—The question of the religion of the 
(lyp.sies is somewhat involved. Their over-lord.s 
during the Middle Ages were undouhteilly (Chris¬ 
tian. I'he (Jenoe.se family of the Abitalmli, their 
successors of the house of (ioth, and, at a later 
(bite, Antonios Lparchos, (he (‘orreapondent of 
M<danclithon, all of whom were in turn Jiarona of 
tlie Gypsica of C’orfu, could not have lieen anything 
else t han Christian. The same can be aaid of the 
noble Ilungari.'in family represente.d in 1423 by 
(.-mint Ladialaua, Avbotlien held tlieofliceof vm/tmle, 
or baron, of the (Ugiina. Similar examples are 
liord Ilalatai de Kiskend and Caspar Nagy, Avho 
belonged to tlie court of (^ueen Isabella of Hungary, 
by whom they were created vny vodcs oi the C’lgans 
of 'rraii.sylvania in 1557. All' of tlie.se were 11011- 
Gyjisics upon whom tlie oHice of vayvodc wu.s 
conferred. No room for doubt exists in Mu; case 
of two Swabian nobles of the Gypsies wdio died in 
the 15tli century, Tlie monument of one of them 
was jdaced in a little monastery beside Schloss 
Liirstenau, a castle of the Counts of ICrbach, in the 
Odenwakl. The epitajih was to this eflect: ‘1445 
years after tlie birth of Christ our Saviour, on St. 
Sebastian’s evening, died the high-born lord, Lord 
Taruiel, duke in Little Kgyjit, and Lord of llirscli- 
horn in the same country,’ Lord I’anuersarnis were 
emblazoned on liis tomy»—a golden eagle crowuied, 
with a stag-horn for crest, above a crow ned helmet. 
The Swuibian chronicle recounts further how, in the 
year 14UK, at Pfortzen, ‘there died the well-born 
Lord Jolin, Free Count out of Little Egypt, to 
whose soul may God be gracious and merciful.’ 
Both of these references '-* testify clearly to noble 
birth and Chri.stian faith. The case of Count 
Martin Gnougy, ‘ horn of Little Egyfit,’ who was 
commandeil by Pope Alexander VI. to goon jiilgrini- 
I For tliene references, see JQLS (O.S.), vol. iii., ISDl-Dg 
p. 228, and j 6. (N.S.), vol. v.. 1911-12, pp. 313-316. 

For which see the Annalea Sur.vici of M. Crusius. Frankfort 
1590, ii, 384, 510. 


age, about the year 1496, is perhaps not quite bo 
definite. Nevertheless, it is inconceivable that a 
Pope w'ould enjoin upon any but a (-hristian the 
duty of pilgrimage to variou.s holy plaires in Europe. 
The religion of the G.yp!^y rulers, therefore, may 
be regarded as certainly Christian. That of the 
(jJypsics themselves, in some instances, falls within 
the same category. Mention has been made of 
Synion Simeon, an Jri.sb friar, who visited (’andia 
in (Jrete in 1322, and who there saw ‘ a race outside 
the city, following the (Jreeks’ rite,’ whom he 
describes in terms that dearly indic.ate (Jy]>sies, 
(ainseiiucntly, it is evident that those Cretan 
Gypsie.s belonged to tlie Eastern or Greek Church. 
The same friar also refers to numerous Danubian 
captives in Alexandria and ('airo, apparently 
Gypsi(;s, who had been converted to Mubaiiiiiiadan- 
ism by their cajitors. Wiiat wa.s their previous 

ligion? The Danulie territories formed then a 
))art of Cliristendom, and, if there is no evidence 
that tho.se Danubian captives were previously 
(’Inistians, there is, on the other hand, no evidence 
that they were not. The presumption is that they 
w'cre Christians in name, if notin fact. The whole 
history of the (5y])sics points to this conclusion. 
It was because they w(;re accepted as Christian 
I)ilgriinH that they received alms, to the honour of 
(Jod, and free quarteis in all the countries of 
F.urope. They wore the pilgrim dress, and the 
cross was their cliief symbol. When they had to 
retreat hedore Knj>erior numbers, they sought and 
obtained refuge in religious houses. No few er than 
three hundr<!d (Jyp.sie.s found .shelter in the A ugu.stin 
Convent at Plaiiipalais, Geneva, in 1532, when they 
had to give way before tlie atta(;ks of the populace 
and the town officials. Moreover, w'hen twenty of 
their mimher were taken prisoner on that occasion, 
they were speedily pardoned and released,/ironfcr 
Deum. Martin del Kio tells of a similar inciilent 
in Spain, a^q)arently in the town of Santiago, on 
Corpus (’linsti Day, 1584, when the Gypsies took 
refuge in ‘ the magnificent mansion and hospital 
of the knights of St. James, where the ministers 
of justice attempting to seize them w'ere repulsed 
by force of arm.s; nevertheles.s, all of a sudden, 
and I know’not how, everything w-as hushed up.’ 
Neither the Augustin friars nor the Knights of 
St, .lames w'ould have so championed the Gypsies 
h,ad they been strange and unknowm pagans. Nor 
would either of these fraternities have exerted 
themselves to protect a crowul of the ordinary 
citizens of tJerieva or Santiago from the con¬ 
sequences of their turbulent behaviour towards 
tbe city officers. 

Tliere is no better testimony to the Christianity, 
nominal or real, of the Gypsies than that atlorded 
at the Churcli of Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, in 
the lie de la Camargue, Bouches-du-Bhriiie. In 
this church the festival of the Holy Marys is 
annually celebrated on 25th May. On that occasion, 
the cryfit of the church is reserved exclusively for 
the Gypsies, because here i.s the shrine of Saint 
Sara of Egypt, whom they regard as their patron 
saint. 

The Gypsies, to the number of several hundreds, begin to 
arrive as early as the 22nd of May, and throughout the night of 
24th-25th May they keep watidi'over the shrine of Saint Sara. 
On the 25th they take their departure. This custom, which is 
in full force at the pre.sent day, has continued for at least four 
or live centuries; for M. Ribon, curt; at Res Saintes Maries, 
states (U)07) that the votive offerings of tlie Gypsies, stili 
preserved in tlie crypt, date back to about the year 1450. Since 
that date, therefore, the Gypsies have worshipped in the crypt 
as Christians. 

Many other statements might be adduced which 
show the Gyfisies, past and nresent, in the light of 
orthodox Christian.s, punctilious in observing the 
rites and ceremonies associated with Christianity. 

On the other hand, evidence of another kind is 
not difficult to obtain. The crypt of Les Saintes 
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Maries itself su"«j:e»t8 an opposite view. It is 
stated that the shrine of Saint Sara rests ui>on 
an ancient altar dedicated to Mithra; that the 
Gypsies of that neij^hbourhood, who are know’n 
as ‘Caraques,’ are descended from the Iberians 
formerly inhabiting' the Camart;ue ; and that their 
cult is really the Mithraic worship of fire and water 
upon wliich the veneration of Saint Sara is super¬ 
imposed.* Even tliis fact, liowever, if it be a 
fact, does not wholly <iifferentiate them from the 
worshippers in the church above, because a critical 
analysis of modern Christian ritual, in some of its 
phases, at any rate, reveals allinity with, or 
derivation from, the ritual of earlier faiths. De 
THoste Ranking points out* that what Wlislocki 
describes as a Iinngarian fiypsy ceremony ‘is 
simply the ordinary ceremony of the Orthodox 
Greek Church.’ This statement, however, leaves 
the origin of that ceremony still unsettled. The 
same writer mentions that Christmas, Easter, and 
Holy Week are high sea.sons among the Tran¬ 
sylvanian Gypsies. This does not necessarily show 
tnat the (iy]»8ie.s are Christians, for these had 
been sacred seasons long before the Christian era. 

In his monograph on the ‘ Forms ami Ceremonies’ 
practised by Gy[>8ies,* E. O. Winstedt has brouglit 
together a mass of curious information on this 
subject. Here, again, there is the same dilliculty 
of ascertaining what is and what is not a distinc¬ 
tively (iypsy custom. For example, 

‘Tlie Gypsies of Iloiissillori hold a feast in honour of the dead 
on All Saints’ eve ; but the ceremony—hurniiin tapers—seems 
to be borrowed from their Christian ncii'hbours.' 

With regard to a certain ceremony of the 
Tlungarian (lyp.sies, Winstedt further oliserves; 


much is due to borrowings from the superstitioiis of the inter¬ 
mixture of Slav, Ilunfrarian, Greek, Latin, Germanic, and 
Turkish races in that quarter of the world, it would be difliculL 
to say.’ 


Even the practice of (!onstituting marriage by 
the simple act of jumping over a broomstick, wliieli 
ajtpears to have been at one time a usage among 
(^yjisies, is not solely an attribute of these peopb;, 
for there are survivals of such a custom among the 

} >easantry of Austria, Germany, and the N<d,her- 
ands.'* Ranking indicates another parallel instance 
when he writes; 

'The i|,'re:it festivnl amorifr ttie Transylvanian Gypsies is St. 
Georjre'H Day, “ Greon (Joor(;e," iis lie is callcil The chief (Ij^nre 
of the feast is a hid who from head to foot is covered with ^rreen 
leaves, twin's, and flowers, and heiKie is (tailed "Green Gcorj'e," 
obviously our ‘‘Jack in the (treen.’"® 

This is the sjiring festival observed among the 
Gypsies of Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, as 
described by Kopernicki.” But the }»oint is that, 
as Ranking justly remarks, it is also the same as 
the May Day festival observed, until quite recently, 
in England and Ireland, in which the leaf-clad 
‘ Jat;k in the Green ’ is the priiicij)al ligure.’ 'I'be 
Gypsies, therefore, have no specnil claim to this 
ctistom, wbi(di is or was comnioii to the whole of 
Eurojie. It is the ancient celebration of the ye trly 
re-birth of vegetation in s]iring-tii»ie, as observed 
in the Roman Floralia and the kindred rites of 
the Druids. The ‘ holly-boy’ and ‘ivy-girl,’ which 
used to ligure prominently in the Shrovetide 
festivities of English villagers, notably in Kent, 
represent similar ancient rites.* Groome’s state¬ 
ment,® that ‘ there is, or was lately, actual idolatry 

1 For the above rcfereiiccB to Les Saiiites Maries, see»/frJt,9 
(N.S.), vol. i. no. 1, July 1007, pp. fl‘2-95, and vol. i. no. 4, April 


* (^yp&y and Folk-Lore Gazette, vol. i. no. 2 , ly^ridon, 1912, 

p. 60 . 

8 JGLS (N.a.), vol. li. no. 4, April 1909, pp. 3:18- 306. 

< 76. vol. V. no. 3,1911-12, p. S.'F)!.; E. Sainter, Geburt, Uochzeit, 
und Tod, Leipzifr and ilorlin, 1911, p. 35. 

8 Gypsy and Folk-Lore Gazette, l ol. i. no. 2 , p. 66 . 

8 JGLS{0.^.). October 1891. 

7 Hone, Every-Day Book, London, 1838, vol. 1. coIh. .583-58.6, 
and vol. ii. col. 577. 

8 OED, t.v. ‘ Holly.’ » Gypsy Folk-Tales, p. Ixxiii. 
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—tree-worship—among German (Jypsies,’ might l)e 
held to indicate an ahsidiitely pagan cult. The 
lir, the birch, and the mulherry-iree are specilied 
as the respective symbols of the Old Brussian, the 
Mew 1‘russian, and the Hanoverian Gyjisies.’ 
Once more, however, it has to he noted that tree- 
worship was formerly practised in all the countries 
of Europe, traces of it being still discernible 
among tlie peasantry down to our own times.® 
Indeed, not onl}' among the peasantry and in post 
times; as witnes.s the solemnity of decorating 
cliurehes Muth holly and mistletoe in the Christmas 
season, which is the ancient Yule. 

('onsiderations such a.s these seem almost to 
point to the conclusion that the chief dilterence in 
religious matters between ordinary Europeans and 
the (iypsies of Enro]>e is that the latter nave con 
.served in a greater measure than the former the 
pagan practices once common to all Europeans. 

In a communication made to tlie OrirntalLsche 
Gesellschaft (Berlin) in 1888, Solf rejiresents the 
19th cent. Gypsies of Germany as combining a 
religious cotle of their own with Christian pro¬ 
fession and practice. 

• A " captain " preside# over each tribe. He i« elected for 
seven years. His powers are botli roffal and sacerdotal. Ho 
marries, divorces, exoommunicaLc.s, and reconciles those Who 
have forfeited honours and jirivilcifos. Nearly all the inarriajfes 
are celebrated on Whitsunday. Great care is taken at present 
to avoiil inarriapes between the de^rrees prohibited oy the 
German law, ulthoup:!) they are otherwise allowable by Gypsy 
custom and tradition. Adultery is exceedingly rare, ana is 
punished with severity. The cliildren are baptized, and hand, 
some presents are always expected from the trod-|mrcnt 8 . If a 
child Is born while they are lodK'iutf ucftr ^ villiijje, they tisuolJy 
take him to the parish church for baptism. They ' 

louriiiny at a death. Solf describes the Gypsy as " full of 
.>ict.v.’”S 

'riui term Heiden, or ‘ Heathen,’ so often applied 
to Gypsie.s in Western Europe during past cen¬ 
turies, would seem to denote that tiiey were not 
regard(‘d as (’hristians. When, in 14‘J9, the town 
of Arnhem, in (iueldcrlami, gave six guldens ‘ to 
the count of Little I'-gypt, with his cornjiany, to 
the honour of God,' and, on the same day, a 
quantity of food and drink ‘ to the same count and 
to (he Heathen women, to the honour of Ijlod,’ a 
ditlerence in religion hc.tween the count and the 
Heathen wc incn apjiears to he implied. Never- 
tlndess, the name llciden, or ‘ Heathen,’ was used, 
on at least two occasions, as a racial or caste 
designation solely, when the people so designated 
were Christians by religion. One of these instances 
occurs in .Justinger’s lU',rne.r Chronik. Bataillard, 
who cites the jiassage,^ [loints o\it that .Justinger 
was reconler of the town of Bern, and that his 
ehroiiicle runs from 141 ] to 1421. In 1419 he makes 
the following entry : 

‘ Hepardiinr the baptized Ifcatheri. In this year there came 
to Basel, Zurich, Bern, and Holotburn more than two hundred 
baptizi i heathen [Ileiden]-, they were from Epypt, pitiful, 
black, miserable, with women ami children ; and tliey camped 
before the town (Bern] in the fields, until a proliibitimi woa 
issued, because they had become intolerable to the inbabitants 
on account of their thefts, for they stole all tliey couM. They 
had dukes and earls amoiiff them, who wore pooii silver belt# 
Giirteln], and who rode on horseback ; the others were 
poor and wreb‘hed. They wandered from one country to 
another ; and they had a safe-conduct from the Kintf of the 
Romans.' 

Here, it will he seen, the term ‘Heathen’ U 
applied to peiMile who were admittedly Christian 
by religitm. The other similar instance is that 
atlorded by the Staats-Arrhrv of Basel, in which it 
is recorded that on 13th dune 1-12.3 a payment of 
one gulden was made ‘ to two heathens [zwein 
heyden] who had become Cliristians.’ There is 
practically no doubt that in all the.se instanees— 
at Bern in 1419, at Ba.sel in 1423, and at Arnhem 

> JGLS(().K), vol. i. p. 51, quotin;; Holf. 

2 Kce Frazer, GB'^, 19()(), i. 166, 224, eU\ ; A. Lang, Myth, 
Ritual, and lUligion, new ed., London, 1899, ii. 239, '254. 

3 Ouotecl in ,/GLS(D.B.), vol. i. p. 51. 

* JGLS {O.ii.), vol. i. p. 282. 
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in 1429—the peopJe denoniinatecJ ‘ heathen ’ were 
(j.Vpsica. Tliose referred to in 1419 and 1423 are 
distinctly atated to Jiave professed the Christian 
faith. NotwithHtandiii;jr tins, tliey continued to be 
styled ‘lieathenH,’ as a racial name. It is ex¬ 
tremely probable, therefore, that the term was so 
understood when used at Arnhem in 1429, and that 
those ‘Heathen women’ professed Christianity. 
Indeed, it is very unlikely that the magistrates of 
Arnhem would have hestuwed substantial benelita 
upon avowed j)!i|,'anH. 

'i’bore is obviously much room for speculation as 
to the religion of the rank and tile among the 
‘ Egyptians,’ or ‘ Heathens.’ If they W(;re not 
actually menihers of the Christian (dinreh, they, 
at any rate, j)aHsed themselves off jis Christian 
pilgrims, sustaining that eharaeter not only hy 
their dress, but also by their observance of Chris¬ 


tian rites, as in the Church of Les Saintes Maries. 
To what extent they also followed heathen practices 
cannot be ascertained. 

Litkratcre.— Gypsy Bibliography, by Georg-e F. Black, 
issued by the tiyj>8y Lore Society in li:K)9(riew ed. 19J4), mentions 
almost every work upon this subject published up to date. It 
is found in the leading libraries of Europe and America. Those 
to whom that work is not accessible mav be referred, for his¬ 
torical information, to the following: H. M. G. Grellmann, 
Dir Zigeuner, Dessau and Leipzig, 1783 (Raper’s Eng. tr., 
Disse.rtatum on the Gipsies, London, 1787J ; C. Hopf, Die 
Eimvanderung der Zigeuner in Europa, Ootha, 1870; P. 
Bataillard, Sur les Origines des Boh&iniens ou Txiyanes, Paris, 
1870. For ethnograpfiy, languages, and fiistory, see A. F. Pott, 
Die Zigeuner in Europa und Asien, Halle, 1844-4.'>; F. Mik- 
lo.'sich, IJeber die Mundarten und die \i'andemngen der 
Zigevner Eurnpa’s, Vienna, 1872-80. F. H. Groome's Introd. 
to'hisL'j/psi/ EoLk-Tales, Ixmdon, 1899, contains a eomprelionsive 
survey of tfie whole tjuestion. The Journal of tfn- Gypsy Lore 
Society (New Series), i.ssued at 21a Alfred Street, Liverpool, oon- 
tiiuies to furnish the most recent results obtained by modern 
acholara. DaVID MacUiTCIUE. 
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HABIT. —Tn its most general acceptation, habit 
denotCK a persistent readine.sR in certain plienomena 
Ui recur, W'hich has been acquired by repeated re¬ 
currence. Here readiness i.s to be understood a.s 
including not merely case or facility, but also a 
tendency or imjiulsc. Habitmil readiness is thus 
distinguished, on the one haiul, from a readiness 
that is transient; on the other hand, from a |ier- 
sistent readiness that is in horn. The former is 
merely the general tendency of all living things 
to act under any stimulus. The latter is what 
is known distinctivtdy as instinct (q.v.). The 
distinction between habit and instinct, however, 
is no longer thought t/O be so absolute as was in 
former times generally supposed, hhnpiricism, in¬ 
deed, has long endeavoured (o break down the 
distinction. The older emniiieistH, of whom J. S. 
Mill may be taken as the last representative, 
generally held that most, if not all, instincts are 
habits formed hy each individual, hut at a period 
so earljy^ in life as to liave left in memory no traces 
of their formation. lJut this older form of the 
empirical tlieory has eoriiidetely given way before 
the ideas of evolutionism. At the present day, 
while many, if not all, instincts are in their 
ultimate analysis redu(;ed to habits, they are still 
julmitted to he inborn in the individual, and the 
process of their evolution is extended over an 
indelinite period in the life of jireeeding generation.s. 
Empiricism includes in itsS tlieory not only instinc¬ 
tive impulses to action, hut also the insuperable 
necessities of thought. The necessity of thinking 
that 2+ 2=:4, or that two .straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, is regarded merely as a habit 
which has become so firmly fixed tluit it can no 
longer lie resisted. A much more questionable 
use of the term habit is one which extends it to 
facts in the inorganic world. For instance, 
\V. James sjieaks of ‘the habits of an elementary 

K article of matter,’ and de.siuibe.s ‘ the law’s of 
lature as immutable habits which the dillerent 
sorts of elementary matter follow’ {rrinriplcs of 
]\Kt/choloqi/, vol. i. p. KM ; cf. Radestoek’s Habit 
and its Importance in Edncation, ii. .32). The.se 
theories carry us into the general problems of 
diilo.sophy, and it is the ethical significance of 
lahit with W’hich w'e have specially to do. For 
our purposes tliere is no gain, hut ratlier a loss of 
scientific perspicuity, in extending the idea of 
haliit as is dom! by the theories in question. For, 
even if the unalterable neces.sitie.s of thought and 
the unalterable properties of matter can be with 


any propriety described as habits, yet, in so far 
as they are unalterable within tlie range of all 
scientific experience, they lack the essential char¬ 
acter of habits; they cannot even lie identified 
with instincts, for these are by no means incapable 
of modification. The very essence of a habit is 
that it is an eli'ect of alterations going on in living 
thing.s ; it is an aspect of organic grow th. Conse¬ 
quently, as Aristotle pointed out long ago, habit 
cannot be engendered in inorganic things. ‘ For 
instance, the strine, which hy nature moves down¬ 
wards, cannot acquire the habit of moving upwards, 
not even if one tried to give it the habit by throwing 
it up ten thousand times; nor co\ild tire form a 
habit of moving downwards ; nor could anything 
el.se wdtb a nature of one sort be made to take on 
another from habit’ {FAh. Nic. ii. 1. 2). Analogies, 
indeed, are sometimes drawn from acquired facili¬ 
ties in the inorganic world. Folded paper returns 
readily to its folds. A lock or an engine works 
more easily after being used for a wliile. The 
fittest analogy of all is probably to be found in the 
improvement of a violin that has heeii filayed hy a 
master. In all these cases the acquired laeility is 
a.ssociated not with tdementary particles, but with 
(^omjilex combinations of matter ; the material of 
the violin is even an organic compound. But the 
analogy of such facilities with habit is superficial 
at the best. It lias no connexion with any proce.si.s 
of organic growth. 

As an organic proces.s, however, habit is found 
in the vegetable w'orld. Thus the modifications 
which may be developed in a plant by artificial 
culture or by natural adaptation to a new’ environ¬ 
ment are of the nature of a real habit. More 
nearly akin to the habits of human life are tlie 
numerous aptitudes wdiich animals can be trained 
to form. In man also the most spiritual habits 
have their basis in his organic life. The nutrition 
of the organs called into play must be aflected by 
the uniformity of their action during the formation 
of a habit. Layers of nutritive material will run 
into peculiar positions determined by the habitual 
movement of the organs they 8U[)|)Iy, and thus the 
grow’ing organs wdll receive a peculiar structure, 
adapted to tlie actions repeatedly jierformed. The 
f.act is that often after prolonged eH'ort we con¬ 
tinue to feel the beat of tlie blood in the arteries 
and the throb of nervous and muscular movement 
W’hich the efl'ort called forth, long after the etl’ort 
itself has ceased. This eflect is experienced not 
only in the sensations of active efl'ort, hut also in 
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the so-called passive sensations. A din t hrills in the 
ears of many persons aftt^r a lon^ railway journey, 
and after-images are a familiar phenomenon m 
vision. It thus appears that, though the elementary 
properties of inorganic, and perlia,j)s also of organic, 
matter are unalterable, there is m organic beings 
a natural adai)tability to the alterations of orgaiuc 
structure irivolved in the formation of a habit. 

This is the physiological interpretation of the 
fact that habitual actions are. done with a certain 
unconsciousness; that is to say, though we may 
remain conscious of the series of habitual actions 
as a whole, we fail to note consciously the separate 
actions in the series. When we begin to form a 
habit, the actions required are in general performed 
slowly, deliberately, and with an amount of effort 
that is often even painful. Gradually with repeti¬ 
tion the slow and deliberate effort disappears, and 
the actions are performed witli an easy rapidity 
that carries them beyond the ken of con.sciousness. 
For, to attain distinct eonseiousness, one mental 
activity must endure for a certain length of time 
before being supplanted by another. Consequently, 
if one activity is in experience uniformly followed 
by another, it comes after a while to suggest that 
other so instantaneously that it fails to be noticed 
in consciousness, and tlie activity suggested alone 
appears. This proceas can be traced all through 
intellectual life, and is specially familiar in the 
perception of tlie external world. The fact per¬ 
ceived is always suggested by some sensation, and 
in general so instantaneously that the sensation 
escapes attention, and the fact f>erceived appears 
like an object of immediate intuition. The same 
result is of great service in practical life also. For 
feelings tliat might, if indulged, obstruct or even 
paralyze active exertion may come to be habitually 
as.sociatod witli some such exertion. I hey will 
then serve merely to sugg(!st and stimulate the 
activity with which they have been habitually 
associated without obtruding thcmselve.s into con- 
s(!iou,snes.s at all, or jit least in a manner to disturb 
or distract. Surgeons or nurses, who would he 
lielphisH if they indulged their natural sympathy 
at the siglit of a painful wouiul, may train their 
sympathetic feelings to prompt at once the measures 
neces.sary for relief and ctire. On the other hand, 
the indulgence of mere feeling, however amiable 
it may be, tends to create that habitual exce.ss 
of sensibility which is commonly described as 
ftevtimrntalify or senthnentalynn. This almost 
inevitably entails an enfeehlement of character; 
and therefore an important phase of moral training 
consists in cliecking the tendency to excessive 
indulgence of idle sentiment, and forcing the seiiti- 
inent into habitual association with some form of 
j)ractical effort (James, Principles of I^sychology, 
vol. i. p. 125f.). 

Often the activities which come to be thus 
habitually associated form a long series; and, 
when by frefiuent repetition they succeed one an- 
(»ther vvith great rapidity, they become no loriger 
distinguishable, but are fused into an undiscrimi¬ 
nating consciousness of them all taken together. 
Tims vibrations of the atmosi)here, on reaching a 
certain velocity, are no longer heard distinctly, 
but form a single tone ; and many striking optical 
eflfects are produced by the fusion of visual sensa¬ 
tions rapidly suctceeding one another. In the same 
way actions, originally done with consciou.s eflort, 
may by habitual training cease to he individually 
distinguishable, leaving in c(>nscic)usne8.s merely a 
trace of their general effect. They then appear as 
if they were performed by the organs called into 
play without aflecting the highest centres of con¬ 
scious life. 

An interesting Ulnatration of this phenomenon in given by 
Mftx Miiller in his Autobivcfraphy (p. 218/.). The printer 


Oxford who set up the Rigveda in Sanskrit knew nothing 
*-'en of the alphabet of that langpioge. But, though it contains 
line :i(K) characters, he sotnetirnes detected misUkea which 
Muller himself had overlooked. He explained this by saying 
that his arm soon formed certain habits of movement in accord¬ 
ance with the common combinations of letters, and /«(t some¬ 
thing unusual in wrong combinations, Just as It might feel the 
combination A« to be wrong in English. 

Even tlie higher nerve-centres in the brain ex¬ 
hibit the same result at times. ComplicakHl 
mental operations come to be so habitual that 
they too fall below the verge of consciousness. 
Fr<»m the physiological ]iovnt of view this sort of 
activity is described as nnronscious cembration 
(see Carpenter’s J\]ental Physiology, ch. xiii.). 

In its psychological as distinguished from its 
physiological aspect, habit is connected with the 
mental process of suggestion or association. A 
habit is an acquired readiness in the suggestion of 
iihenomena tliat have been frequently associated. 
Now, among other facts connected with this pro¬ 
cess it is a familiar law that phenomena are more 
readily suggested in proportion to their original 
intensity and to the frequency with which they 
have been repeated. These two conditions of 
ready suggestibility are the influences mainly calleil 
into play in the formation of habits. Sometimes 
a new habit seems to spring into full developTiieiit 
all at once, under the impulse of a peculiarly 
intense impression. A violent shock in conscious 
experience may suddenly produce such organic 
changes as in ordinary circumstances are the re¬ 
sult of very gradual modifications. This effect 
may he met v ith in all spheres of mental life, but 
it IS peculiarly striking in the great moral and 
religious change commonly known as conversion. 
It may be that, however sudden tins change may 
appear at times, its Ruddenness is more appa¬ 
rent than real. Possibly it has been prepared by 
suhconscioii.s processes that have been going on for 
some time before and only burst suddenly over the 
threshold of consciousness (E. 1). Starlmck, The J\s-y- 
choloyy of Peliyion, J^ondon, I8iM), pp. Jori-llli; 
James, V^arieties of lieluf ious Expericnre, New Yoi k, 
H)U2, p. 236f.). In any case the fact that changes 
of similar violence are seen in other regions of 
mind shows that, sudden conversions are not out 
of harmony with the laws of menial life (Starbuck, 
op. cit. ch. xi.). Hut, however valuable a sudden 
and violent sliock may he as an initial imiiulse to 
the formation of a new habit, its value aj)art from 
this is apt to be dangerously overestimated. An 
intense excitement finds its wortli mainly in the 
fact that its intensity makes it readily suggestible. 
It haunts us so tiiat we cannot eseaiie from it, and 
thus it deteriniiies the current of our life ; that is 
to say, it gives life a new habit. Hut without this 
continued recurrence of an intense inif»reK.sion its 
original intensity would not prevent it from lieing 
pradunlly, in some cases even rapidly, ellhced. It 
IS a familiar rule, therefore, of all life that 
habitual attainments must he kept in continued 
practice, else they are apt to be siqiplaritcd by a 
return of the untrained awkwardness with which 
they began. Even instincts, as will presently 
appear, die, away if tluw are not kept in life by 
practice ; and any peculiar variiit y of plants tends 
to lose tlie distinctive habits dcv(;foped by culture, 
and to revert to its wild type if it is left un¬ 
cultivated. This fact bears with eminent signifi¬ 
cance on the training of the moral and religious 
life. The young convert in the glow of his fresh 
entlmsiasm is apt to irmigitie that the habits of the 
new life are already aerjuired. He does not realize 
that he lias only been horyi anew, and that there 
is a long jiiocess of growth liefore liim still, ero he 
can reacli the stature of spiritual nianliood. It 
is not therefore surjirising that statistics seem to 
point to a startling jirojiortion of relapses after 
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«piritual chan;^»*H by the violent exeite- 

mentft of revivaliHiM, when compared with the pro- 
{KJrtion aitum*; canoH wltcf*- eonvcTsion has been 
due to tlie oniinary unoxcitin^ reli;,dous culture of 
home and church and Sunday uchool (Starhuck, 
op. cit. p. 170). F<jr moral and relij^ious hahitM 
must be trained by tlie sarm; or{.janic procesH by 
which all life is evolved ; and it is an interesting 
fact that the (Ireat Teacher draws His favourite 
parables and metaphors for illustrating the develoj)- 
Mient of the kinj^dom of God from the processes 
of orftnnic growth in Nature. It is the organized 
structure developed by a process of grow'th that 
distinguishes haoitual goodness from a j^oodness 
that IS due to any transitory impulse. ‘ One 
swallow does not make sprinK/as Aristotle puts 
it in illustratiuK the nece.s.sity of trained habit to 
^'enuine virtue {Eth. Nic. i. 7. 15); and Hosea (6*) 
had lonp before denounced the futility of a |»ood- 
ness that is transient as a morning cloud or early 
dew. On the other side also of the moral life : 

*Thr Hii) that practice bums into the blood. 

And not the one dark hour which brinj^M remorse, 

Siiall brand ua after, of whose fold we be ' 

(TennyBoii, Merlin and riinrn). 

While habit is thus not to he confounded with 
any fleeting impulse, it is also, as we have seen, 
distingniislied from those impulse.s that are inl>orn. 
lint we have seen, further, tliat this di.stinetion is 
not so sharp as was at one time Huppo.se<l. Possibly 
instinct may itself he hut a liahit (tarlier formed, 
and thus embedded in the j)rimitive structure of 
living things. Put, whatiner its origin, we now 
see that the jirocesses which constitute life can, hy 
a prolonged uniformity of action, pnxlmrc a new 
organic structure giving a habitual nuidiness of 
the same kind as the instinctive. For this reason 
habit is commonly sfiokeri of, in a f)hra.se which 
lias long been pro\erhial, as a H(!cond nature. It 
is, moreover, a familiar experience in common life, 
confirme.d by siuc.nLifie observation, that the second 
nature, thus created by a man’s own habitual 
action, may overhear the instincts of his original 
nature. I^’or instincts are by no means beyond 
reach of the cha,nges going on in life. On Ihc 
contrary, not only do they require the stimulus of 
a proper environment to he called into activity in 
the first instance, Imt, even if roused in this way, 
they may aftorwaid.s he completely supplanted hy 
counteractive habits. Numerous illustrations of 
this will he found in Spalding’s celebrated article on 
‘Instinct’in Mnnniihin'.'i Magazine, for February 
1873, and in the chapters (xi. to xvi. inclusive) 
on ‘Instinct’ in G. J. Komanes’ Mental Eeolutinn 
in Anininh, London, ISHII; see also C. Lloyd 
Morgan’.s A nhnal lAfe and JntcUiqenre, do. 1890 PI, 
ch. xi. on ‘ Habit and In.stinct.’ It thus apptfarsas 
if the value of an instinct, like that of any intense 
inifiression, were to he found in tlie original start 
which it gives to the process of forming a habit. 

Hut, if the mere animal can thus modify its 
native instincts in adaptation to the clianging 
exigencies of life, it would Ite prcposterou.s to deny 
to man a similar adaptability. The truth is that 
man’s .su]>eriority to the mere animal is to be 
found mainly in his sujierior adaptability. This 
is not indeed to lx; interpreted as meaning, what 
is too commonly assumed, that Nature guides the 
lower animals hy the instincts with which she 
endoAvs them, while she leaves man to the direc¬ 
tion of his own intelligence. Hoth statements are 
wide of the truth. For, on the one hand, many of 
tlio.se modilications of instinct which have been 
referred to above are intelligent adaptations hy an 
animal to a new situation. On the other hand, it is 
a mistake U) 8up])ose that man is distinguished from 
the lower animals hy the comparatiA^e |)overty of 
his instincts. So far from this being the case, his 


superiority is to he found in a richer endowment of 
natural inijmlses (dames, Principles of Psychology^ 
vol. ii. pp. 393, 441) as well as in a powder of more 
varied and more intelligent adaptability to unfore¬ 
seen eontingencies. Hut the instincts of man, like 
those of the lower animals, become persistent in¬ 
fluences only hy being kept in habitual practice. 
In fact, many of the instincts with which man is 
endowed are opposed to one another, and it is 
environment and training that determine which 
of the opposing instincts is to become the habitual 
influence (dames, op. cit. vol. ii. p. 392). Science 
thus points to the conclusion which common ob¬ 
servation had long ago reached, that every man is 
what he is more by trained faculty than by native 
endowment, that he is ‘ a creature of habit,’ ‘ a 
slave of custom,’ or, as Paley puts it in a phrase 
w'hich has become almost proverbial, ‘ a bundle of 
habits’ (Moral and Political Philosophy^ bk. i. 
ch. vii.). 

The development of habits may be said to be 
the aim of all education. The capacity for form¬ 
ing habits constitutes educability, d’his capacity, 
as w'e have stam, has two aspects. Physiologically 
it means the j^ower of forming new' organic struc¬ 
tures ; psychologically it is the power of associ¬ 
ating activities so that they will readily suggest 
one another in tlie order in which they nave been 
associated. Hoth these powers constitute a natural 
endow'mciit in which men ditVer greatly from one 
another. Some men are of weak formative power, 
hanlly able to fix new organic changes, to make 
new as.sociations cohere by any amount of repeti¬ 
tion. d'hey remain characterless lieings to the 
end. In every sphere of life they represent tlie 
feeble types. ‘Mr. Pliable’ never takes on any 
»ersistent habit. The original endowment of men, 
low'ever, varies not only in its general nature, hut 
also in its s]>ecial directions, l^acdi individual can 
usually form a certain kind of habit with ea.se, 
while he may be yuactically incapable of forming 
others. I'hi.s gives to every one his peculiar bent, 
his indole.s. 

It thus appears that there is a limit to the 
plasticity of human nature, a limit to the changes 
that may he jirodnced in a man's original nature 
hy the second nature of habit. On the theory of 
evolution, indeed, this limit is not absolutely im¬ 
movable ; even the di.Ht,inctive organi(‘ st rm ture of 
new species has been evolved by a modifying yuo- 
cess similar to that by which habits are formed, 
through a y»ro(X!.ss .so slow that it must have ex- 
teudi'd over incalculable icons of cosmic liistory. 
Hut there are two facts Avbidi must he. recognized. 
On the one hand, all (ixyierimentation by man 
>roves that there is a limit to the varialion.s Avhich 
le can produce in himself or in animal and vegetable 
organisms. On the other hand, however, instances 
of ayqiailing moral degradation and instances of 
amazing moral triiimpli make us hesitate about 
any sweeyuiig assertions against variability in the 
moral life. Here at least the ratio of the old and 
the new is no li.xed quantity. Ajiparently it varies 
in difl’erent individuals, and y)rohably in the same 
individual at dillereiit y)eriods of growth. Con- 
setiuently it is diflieult to define the relative 
influence of inherited nature and acquired faculty 
in human life, and the atteiiiyit to detine it leads 
to conflicting theories. Not only do scientific 
thinkers vary in tlieir vieAv.s on the subject at the 
ynesent day, but the variation inns through the 
great historical controver.sies between Augustin- 
lanism and Pelagianism, Jansenism and Moliriism, 
Calvinism and Arminianisin. 

Hut educability implies the pow'er not only of 
forming, hut also of reforming, nahits. Often the 
most formidable ta.sk of tlie educator is, not to 
counteract the original tendencies of nature, but 
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rather to break off habits that have beeome in¬ 
veterate. The second or habitual nature, as we 
have seen, sometimes overrides the primitive 
nature of men ; and then it becomes for the edu¬ 
cator a more intractable factor tlian conj^'cnital 
instinct. It seems at times to impose a limit on 
the plasticity of human nature as rigid as any 
that are fixed by original constitution. This is 
the ground of the familiar educational rule, to 
begin all training on a right method from the first, 
in order to avoid the formation of habits which 
must be unlearned before further juogress can be 
made. The obstruction of old habits is also one 
of the causes which make the acc|uisition of new 
habits increasingly ditlicult wdlh advancing years. 
For, as the years go on, every man is graaually 
forming an aggregate of habits which constitutes 
his distinidive cliaracter. That character V>c,comes 
every day more intricately woven into the inner¬ 
most tis.sne of physical and psychical life, and the 
ilrift of tiiis prO(;ess points to the conclusion tliat 
the character thus formed may become at last 
practic^ally unalterable. Wliethcr the moral doom 
of men does actually in the end lieiome fixed im¬ 
mutably for evil as well as for good is a iirohlem 
whicli would carry discussion beyond the limits of 
our tlieme. Hut in the plienomena of habit there 
is revealed a moral government of life, whieii is 
cliaracterized by tim most rigorous justice. The 
growth of habit furnishes an unfailing reward for 
every virtuous act, and brings to every vicious act 
an unfailing penalty. In a familiar hut singularly 
appropriate figure, every act we perform is likened 
to seed sown in a fit soil, destineil to produce a 
fruit of its own kind. Whatsoever, therefore, a 
man sowctli, that ]ne<ns(dy, but tliat certainly, 
shall he n'lij) in the habits that he creates. Thus 
virtue is literally its own reward, vice its own 
punishment. 

Literaturk.—T he best studios on habit are those in the jrreat 
works on I’syrholo^fy. Most of tfiese treat the special kinds of 
habit separately, thoiijfh tbe separate treatments can usually 
Ih* found in an index. Fortunately, however, one of the 
ffreatest recent works on the sciem c, W. James’s Principles 
of Psychology (Ixind. 1907), devotee a whole chtijitcr (the fourth) 
to the ireneral nature of Ilahit. The chapter on Habit (tbe 
eighth) in W. B. Carpenter's Mental Physiology (\jond. 187.'’>) 
also deserves mention as being still of value. On the educational 
aspects of the subject there is a little monograph by Paul 
Radestock, Die Gewohnung und ihre Wichtujkcit filr die 
F.rziehung (Kng. tr. Ilahit and its Importance m Education, 
boston, 1889). For younger children and their teachers there 
is another monograph by Walter L. Sheldon, Lessons in the 
Stndy of flalnts (Chicago, 1908). The historical development 
of the subject is admirably traced in the tenth chapter of A 
History of the Problems qf Philosophy, by Paul Janet and 
Gabriel Sdailles (Eng. tr., Jx)ndon, 1902). 

J. (’EAKK MuKKAY. 

HADES.— See Eschatology, State of the 
Dead. 

HADES, DESCENT TO.— See Descent to 
Hades. 

HAGGADA.— See KAiiniNisM. 
HAGIOLOGY.— See Saints. 

HAIDA. —I. Geographical and ethnological.— 
The Haidn, or, as they term tliemselves, A'dida 
(Le. ‘people’), are an American Indian people 
wliose territory includes tbe Queen Cliarlotte 
Islands and the southern end of ITince of Wales 
Island, Ala.ska. Between 150 anti ‘200 years ago the 
so-called Kaiqani left the N.W, end of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and, landing on Prince of Wales 
Island, drove out the Tlingit from the southern 
end, of wliich they took po88e.s.sion. The Haida 
are not now a numerous jieojde ; of the main 
body, according to Swan ton, in 1007 there remained 
some 6(X), and of the Alaskan branch about 300, 
making less than 1000 in all. In 1836-41 their 


numbers were estimated at more than 8000; and 
in 1888 at ‘2500, which must have Vieen quite an 
exaggeration, in the light of the figures reported 
since then. Linguisti(;ally, the Haida form an in¬ 
dependent family, termed, in Powell’s cla.8.sifica- 
tion (7 RliKW [1801], 118 f.), Skittacfctan, from the 
town-name Skidcijate., a corruption by the Whites 
of a name of a chief of the north shore, iSgc'dagits. 
Authorities like Boas and Swanton, however, 
consider jHissihle an ultimate relationship of Haida 
with Tlingit (phonetic and lexical coincidences, 
grammatical peculiarities), and more remotelv 
with Athajiascan ; hut this is still doubtful, 
although certain elements of social organization 
also point in the direction of closer afliiuty between 
Haida and Tlingit (Ivoluschan). Physically, the 
Haida belong to that group of Indians of the 
North Paidlic Coast wliicli includes also tlie Tlingit 
and the Tsimshian, »ls has been shown by the 
antbrojiometric researches of Boius and other in¬ 
vestigators. 

2. Contact with Whites.—Swanton con.siders it 
not impossible that tlM^ Queen (’harlotte Islands 
may have been visitcnl by Spaniards during tlie 
17tli cent. (/iAI i. LPJU7J52I), but ‘ the first certain 
a(H-ount of their dis(m> ery is that by Ihisign Juan 
Perez, in tbe corvette Santiago, in 1774.’ Bodega 
and JSlaurelle came the next year; in 1786, l.a 
Perouse, and, in 1787, Ca]it. Dixon, who ‘spent 
more than a rnonMi around tbeni, and the islands 
are named from his vessel, tlie Queen Charlotte.' 
V'rom that time onwards, ‘ scores of vessels from 
England and New Ihigland resorted to tlie coast, 
primdpally to trade for furs, in which htisi/iess the 
earlier voyagers reaped goldmi liarvests.’ The 
result of this intercourse is thus indicated by 
Swanton (p. 521): 

• The advent of whilcB was, as usual, disastrous to the natives. 
Tiioy were soon stripjicd of tiieir valimlile furs, and, througli 
smallpox and general immoralily, they liiivo been reduced in 
tbe last 60 ^ears to one-terit.li of their former strerigtfi. A 
station of the Hudson’s bay Company was long entiibliHlied at 
Musset, but is now no longer remunerative. At Skidegai.c there 
are works for tbe exlrai'lion of (log-fish oil, which furnisli em¬ 
ployment to the people during much of the year ; but iii summer 
nil the Indians from this place and Masset go to the niaitiland 
to work in Balinon canneries,’ These canneries also furnish the 
Kaigani with work in summer. 

Most of tho Haida are Christians, at least 
nominally; inisHion-statioiiH exist at Skidegate 
(Methodist), Ma.SBet (Anglican), and Howkan 
(Presbyterian). Of the general attitude of the 
Haida, Swanton says {lor., cit.) : 

'The Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian seem to show greater 
adaptability to civilization and to display less n-ligious conserva¬ 
tism t han nian 3 ' of the tribes farther south. They are generally 
regarded as superior to them by the white settlers, and they 
cerlairdy showed themselves such in war and in the arts.’ 

In the ‘Story of the Hliaman, Gilndo.x’«-father,' 
recorded by Swanton (‘Haida Texts,’ in Bull. S9 
BE, 1905, pp. 311-315), Home items of White in¬ 
fluence are referretl to, and it seerns tliat the ‘ new 
religion ’ of Bini, the Carrier Indian (Athapascan), 
reached the Haida of Skedans. 

3. Tribal and social organization. —The Haida 
IieTong to those American Indian jieojiles who had 
a Bet Rocial Bystem, with caste divisions. The 
whole Haida people, according to Swanton {HAJ 
i. 52*2), ‘is divided inU) two “sides” or clans— 
Raven (Hoya) and Eagle (Cot)—each of which is 
subdivided and resubdivided into riumerouH smaller 
local gToup.s.’ Each clan is reputed to be ‘descended 
from one woman.’ Besides tlie principal and more 
important towns of tbe Haiila, ‘there was for¬ 
merly an immense number of small towns hardly 
distinguishable from camps, places that had been 
oct:np>ie<l as towns at sonic former time, and mythic 
or seiiii-mytliic Uiwns’ (ih. 523). Soidety consisted 
of chiefs ami nobles, and common jieople and 
.slave.s ; and the lines were strictly drawn between 
the various classes, Tlie slaves (see below) per- 
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formed menial labour, and the ditlerence between 
the common people and tlie nobility was accentu¬ 
ated in divers ways, hoi exatnjile, ‘ if people of 
low family pas.sed close in front, of chiefs’ houses 
in their canoes, they rni^^ht he injured or enslaved.’ 
High-born cliildren did not cry like tliose of slaves 
or of conjuion pcijple ; chief.s’ children sat high in 
their fatherH’ canoes ; to hian backwards in sitting 
was an evidence of low ca.ste, good form demami- 
ing that ‘ one must sit on the forward ]»art of the 
scat in an alert attitude'; common people were 
often referred to as ' niosituitoes ’—their bad words 
‘ bit ’ the rich (Swanton, ‘ llaida Songs,’ 12, 24, 25). 
There were many ‘ low-class ’ words, which the 
upper cla-sses disdained to u.se. 'I'lu; use of labrets 
was a mark of high birth among the llaida. The 
>eople of the other clan to(jk charge of a man’s 
uneral ; wlien an Kagle died, the Itaven jieople 
attended to the ceremonies, and virr. versa. 

4. Slavery,—The llaida are among those tribes 
of the North Pacific ('oast with whom the institu¬ 
tion of slavery attained considerable proportimis ; 
here a slave-cJa.ss existed, the members of wliicli 
were cither war-captives or individuals purchased 
or obtained in other ways as slaves from neigh¬ 
bouring tribes. The strong caste-system probably 
made it difiicult for male slaves as a rule to rise to 
positions of importance, although Swanton states 
that tlie greatest Skidegatc chief was a slave in 
hi.s youth (cf. Ball. S!) BE, f». HOG f.). With female 
slaves the case was somcwliat dill'erenl, for thcisc, 
‘especially if they were known to he of noble tie- 
scent, Hometimes married their cajitor.s anti became 
free.’ Swanton says further {JIA / i. 205): 

‘Four prominent lloida clutiH and one clan among the 
Ttimshiari are Haid to have originated from marriages of this 
kind, wliile another prominent llaida (dan was called “the 
Slave*,” ttiongh it is imnossihle to say whether they were tle- 
Bcended from slaves or whelfier the term is applied ironically. 

Slaves apftear to have betui often harshly used, 
and in the .songs and mytlrs iliere are many refer¬ 
ences to their low estate and menial duties. In a 
(Tadlo song given hv Swant,on (‘ llaida Songs,’ 
p. 11), it is stated of the child tluit he may not kill 
dog-salmon or lialibut, or cliop cedar-bark ; for 
such things are the work of slaves. In another 
song a mother styles herself, in jest, the ‘slave’ of 
her child (ji. 4i), and in yet another (p. 1(5) a 
mother i.s repre.sonted as having to take care of tlu' 
baViy berstdt, because licr family liave no slaves. 
One slave was often set above all tlie rest. Hy the 
supernatural beings of llaida mythology, men and 
women were regai'ded as ‘ human slaves,’ ‘ human 
servants,’ et(;. At death, the bodies of slaves wore 
usually thrown into the sea. Ac.cording to Swan¬ 
ton {Bull. S9 BE, [I. 4,S;{), ‘ payment of kdda, 
remuneration for having enslaved a person, was 
accompanied by dancing ; payment of loal, re¬ 
muneration for having killed or wounded a person, 
was not.’ A special being, ‘ Supernatural-.slave,’ 
aj>peaTed to those about to be enslaved. 

5. Secret societies. —According to Swanton, 
the llaida have liad .secret societies ‘ only during 
the ]a.st 100 or 150 years.’ The.se are of the spirit- 
initiation type. ‘ The entire performaneo con¬ 
sisted in the supposed possession of the novice by 
SOUKS one of a number of spirits, who carried the 
youth away and made him act tlie way the spirit 
iiimself was supposed to act. Some of these ways 
of acting were intro«luced, while others were in 
accordance with native conceptions. They w'ere 
largely the pro[»erty of certain chief.s, who Avould 
allow only tlieir own families to use them’ 
(Swanton, 11A1 ii. 497). 

6. Peace and war.—A (ronsiderahle proportion 
of the llaida stories relate to war with their 
iieiglibours, the Tlingit, and others. Each war- 
party was aei'ompanied by its own shaman. Tan¬ 
talizing songs were sung in the language of the 


jieople attacked, A figure for ‘ being killed in 
w’ar’ was ‘being eaten by the Raven.’ 'I'hose 
killed in battle were thought to go to the house 
of Tax6t in tlie sky. Rattle-songs were sung by 
women in the alisence of their husbamls at war, 
and there were songs u.sed by all families in mak¬ 
ing peace. It was believed that unfaithfulness on 
the part of a wife while her husband was away 
liunting or at w^ar would cause him ill-luck or even 
death. T'his incident api>ears frequently in tales 
and legeiuls. A su]>ernatural being named Tia 
‘ jnesiiled over slaughter, and made his {ire.sence 
known at a time when it was al»out to take place’ 
(Swanton, Bull. S9 BE, p. 374). ‘ When peace 

wa.s made, one man from eacli side was generally 
taken up and borne around U])on the shoulders of 
his c)j»]i<»ncnts. He wa.s called the “deer”’ {ib. 
p. 390). 

7. Totemism and heraldry,—As noted above, 
the llaida people are divided into two (dans, 
‘ Raven ’ and ‘ Eagle,' of botli of w Inch tlu’re are 
many minor groups and sub<li\d.sions. Each clan 
lm.s presnmal>ly a lemalo progenitor (T)jilaf|ons, the 
reputed ancestress of tlui Eagle clan, tigures in a 
number of legends, and is connected with a famous 
scandal). Marriage between members of the same 
clan was forbidden. Tlie fact that men and women 
are of ditlerent (dans seems to have influenced the 
Haida idea of the next or spiritual world. Most 
of the supernatural beings, however, .seem to be 
a.s.signe(l to the Raven people. Cliihiren follow^ed 
the mother, and w’cre bound to her by closer ties 
than were husband.s to wixes. Tlie llaida have 
been described briefly as having ‘ animal totemism,’ 
with ‘ exogamic totem-groups’ and a ‘maternal 
organization.’ The germ of what is known in 
Euroj)e as heraldry may bo said to have developed 
among the Haida. Mooney {IIAI i. 544) .says ; 

‘ Ainorif; the llai<hi and HOtno other tribes of the N. W. coast, 
a('.corclinj; to Swanton and other authorities, is found the i^erin 
of Ii similar system. Here, in many ca.sca, the clan totem, or 
perhaps the personal rnanito of the individual, has evolved into 
a crest which persons of the liiglieat rank, i.t. of greatest 
wcaltli, are privileged to figure liy carving or painting upon 
ttieir totem poles, houses, or other belongings, Uttooing upon 
tlieir bodies, or painting upon their liodics in the (iance, on 
payment of a suffleient nmnlier of “ potlatch ” gifts, to secure 
recognition as cliiefs or leading meiniicrs of the tribe. Tiie 

f irivilege is not hereditary, the successor of the owner, usuully 
lis sister’s son, being obliged to make the same ceremonial 
payment to secure the continuance of the privilege.’ 

fSwaiiton, in hi.s article on ‘ Totem-poles ’ {UAl 
ii. [1910] 794 f.), states that, 

‘ According to native llaida accounts, carved designs were 
originally made directly on the front slabs of the house, after¬ 
wards on tt liroad, thi(;k plank, and finally on poles,’ remarking, 
furtlier, that ‘this comparatively modern evolution is cor¬ 
roborated by the Tlingii, who have only tlie grave post, ujion 
which they carve representations of stories as well as crests.’ 

The totem-poles of the Haida are chiefly of three 
kind!-<, ‘ outside and inside poles, and memorial 
column.s.’ (irave [lo-sts con.sinted of carved posts 
with carved grave-bo.x on top. Tlie lotem-po.sts 
were ereeted (luring potlatches. 

‘The carvings on grave posts and grave boxes were almost 
always crests owned by the family of the deceased, wliile tlioae 
on house poles might lie crests, or they might illustrate stories, 
and ocrafiionally a figure of the house-owner himself was added, 
or the figure of some one whom he wished to ridicule.’ 

8. Games.—Among the plays and games of the 
Haida Indians, Swanton ami Culin eiiumerate : 
archery, dice-games, the ‘ hand-game,’ hoop and 
polo, jacks^traws, quoits, ring and pin, shinny, 
stick games, tops, and some other miscellaneous 
ganic.s. 'file dice-game of gntgi qadtngari ‘w'as 
usually played at camp in the smoke-house, and 
the winner had the privilege of smearing the 
loser’s face with soot’ (Swanton, ‘ Etlinol. of 
Haida,’ p. 59). The game appears to he jilayed 
indiscriminately by men and women. In the 
‘ hand-game,’ (d. A. Dorsey (Culin, ‘ (James,’ in 
RBEW, p. 318) reports the use of a false bone 
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so constructed that it can be made to show up 
either wliite or black. Of the lioop and pole game, 
several varieties exist among the Hauia. It is 
usually played with a disk or ring of hemlock 
twigs and a long stick. Under this head Culin 
also classities the game of gao sku dji, or ‘a 
woman’s pubic bones,’ described by Swan ton 
(‘ Ethnol. of Haida,’ p, 60) as follows ; 

‘This was a boya' game. Late in the spring, when a tall, 
slim plant called LAl, the pith of which was eaten, was at its 
best, the boys would collect a great quantity of the BiJilke. 
Then two would each drive a couple of sticks into the ground 
about 6 yards apart. After that each would take about 20 sticks 
of the salnion-berri' bush, and, using them as spears, alternately 
try to drive one of them between the adversary's po.*)t.s, or stick 
it into the ground beyond, so that it would rest on their Lops. 
Each boy would then bid a certain number of Ldl stalks, and 
after they had used up all of their spears, he W’ho scored the 
most hits won all tliat had been put up by his adversary. If he 
were one point ahead, he got nothing more ; but if he were two 
points ahead, he won as touch again ; if he were three points 
ahead, twice as much, and so on.° 

Conctirning the game of tcUgaddldaila, or 
* knocking something over by shooting,’ which 
was played by older people (sometimes a whole 
town turned out, and the re.sulting contests ex¬ 
tended over a long period of time), Swanton informs 
us tliat, ‘ for Rome religious reason, they ceased 
playing with arrows as soon as winter began.’ Of 
the ‘ sti(;k-game,’ Swanton, who describes it in 
some detail in his account of Haida gantes, says 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 5S) : 

‘The great gambling game of the Haida was the same as that 
used on neighbouring parts of the mainland. It was played 
with a set of cylindrical sticks, 4 or 6 inches long. The number 
of the sticks varied in the sets that I have seen, one having as 
many as 70. Some of the seta were made of bone, but the most 
of yew or some similar kind of wood. These were fintdy 
polished, and in many cases elaborately carved or painted, but 
usually were simply divided into seta of from two to four by 
various lines drawn around them in black and red. One of the 
sticks was left blank, or nearly so, and was called djU, bait. The 
djll was the piece hidden and guessed. The gainbling-sticks had 
separate names, most of them bearing those of animals.’ ‘The 
more elaborate ones are ornamented with represenUtionsof the 
animal figures whose names they bear.’ A set of 48 stii’ks, col¬ 
lected by V,. F. Newcombeand now in the University of Penrisyl- 
variia Muaeiim (Culin, op. cit. p. 259), consisted of the following ; 
shadow, 3 ; red fish, 3; black fjass, 3 ; mirror (of slate, wetted), 
3 ; sea anemone, 3 ; dance head-dress, 8 ; pufUn, 8 ; black bear, 
3; devil fish, 3; guillemot, 3 ; large housefty, 3; halibut, 3; 
humpback salmon, 3 ; dog salmon, 3 ; centipede, 1; chiefs who 
kiss (i.e. rub noses), 1; •upernatural beings of high rank 
(dJU). 4. 

A monotonous chanting accompanies the game, 
here as el.sewhere. Of the ethics of gambling 
among the Haida, Swanton observes, ‘ it is not 
so true to say tliat cheating was fair in Haida 
gambling as to say that it was part of the game.’ 

In a ‘ ring and pin ’ game, described by Swanton 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 60), when the V-sliaped 
piece fell to the ground instead of being cauglit 
on the stick, after being tlirown into the air, ‘ the 
one who threw must yield to the next player; 
but, before doing so, he was at liberty to pull his 
opponent’s hair violently or punch his knuckles as 
many times as he had made a catch.’ Concerning 
the game of jackstraws, whicli, he thinks, ‘would 
seem a natural and logical development from the 
game of stick - counting,’ Culin (n. 729) says: 
‘The only intimations the writer nas had of it 
in America are among the Eskimo and the Haida.* 

9. Songs.—The Haida have many brief songs 
of various sorts, both in connexion with feasts and 
other public ceremonies and for other purposes. 
Magic songs and ‘ power songs,’used by shamans 
and others for the purposes of acquiring or in¬ 
creasing ability or influence, and Incantations of 
divers kinds for luck in fishing or succe.ss in hunt¬ 
ing, war, etc., are common. There are al.so war- 
songs, love-songs, songs for calming and for raising 
storms, ‘dancing-hat’ songs, satiric and taunting 
songs, songs belonging to the animals and other 
creatures in stories, house-songs, canoe-songs, 
songs of joy and mourning, women’s songs, cradle¬ 
songs, and peace-songs. A large number of all 


sorts are recorded in the various w'orks of Sw'an- 
ton (in ‘ Haida Songs,’ texts and translations of 88 
cradle, 11 mourning, and 6 miscellaneous songs 
from the several Haida dialects are given). Totem- 

f mle raising and ‘ potlatches ’ w ere accompanied 
)y much dancing and singing. The joyful songs, 
called Len, were commonly sung indoors. The 
djid^ djat qagdn. or ‘ women’s songs,’ were used 
‘ w'hcn totem ]K)les and house timbers were towed 
in during a pot latcli ’ ( Hull. HE, p. 147) 

lo. Feasts and festivals. — Like other tribes of 
the North Pacific coast, the Huida had a number 
of important feasts and fest ivals, some of w liieb 
were of foreign origin. The institution of the 
‘potlatch,’ a great feast in which the giver dis- 
>oHed of large amounts of property (commonly 
>lanket8) in presents to all invited, being after¬ 
wards ‘ potlatclied ’ in return, was so esteemed 
that in one of the cradle songs, cited by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Song.s,’ p. 8), a child is told tliat'lu* is a boy 
and not a girl, in order that he may give great 
potlatches—for that was he horn. Sw'anton says 
{HA I n. 293): 

•During the festival in which the gifts were made, houses 
and carved poles were raised, ebiefs' children were initiated 
into the secret societies, their ears, noses, and Ups were pierced 
for ornaments, and sales of cojipcr plates, which figured promi¬ 
nently in the social and economic life of the peoyile of this 
region, took place. Among the Haida, children were then 
tattooed. All was accompanied with dancing, singing, and 
toasting.* 

People save money for years in order to hold a 
great potlatch, anti, distributing their wealtli in 
this manner, become really ‘ rich ’ and attain high 
rank as chiefs, etc. It is said, as Swanton reports 
(‘Haida Songs,’ p. 21): ‘Once when there was a 
groat famine in Skidegate Inlet, the chief of Drum 
Town had enough ])roperly to hold a potlatch and 
save every one from starvation.’ In a cradle-song 
the future potlatches of a child are likened to the 
deluge in the time of the Raven. In another, 
families are wuirned to he ready for invitatiorus to 
the potlatch w’lien the child is to he tatued, etc. 
At jiotlatches ami feasts the chiefs were placed ‘ in 
accordance with tlieir wealtli, tlie richer sitting 
nearer the inside house-pole, in the back part of 
the house.’ 

Among the peophis of the North Pacilic Coast 
the salmon-ceremonials were of great importance. 

11. Shamans, medicine men, etc.—The shamans 
of the Haida deserve sjiecial mention from a re¬ 
ligions point of view. According to Swanton {HAl 
ii. 522): 

• Among the Haida and TlinRit, ihamansperformed practically 
all religinue functions, iiK'.luding, aa unual, that of pbvKician, 
and occaHionaily a Mbaman united the civil with the religious 
power by being a town or house chief also.’ 

Shamans obtained their positions hereditarily, or 
by natural titness. 'J'he former was more common, 
the shaman getting his position from his uncle, 
and ‘inheriting his spiritual helpers, just as he 
might his material wealth.’ He had a guardian 
spirit in either case, and ‘the first intimation of 
his new power was given by the man fulling sense¬ 
less and remaining in that condition for a certain 
period.’ I’hi.s wa.s the sign of the presence of a 
secret-society spirit or a guardian sidrit. 

12, Witchcraft. — Among Hie tluida, as with 
other people.^ of tlie North Pacilic ('oast, liclief in 
the power to influence or control the thought and 
actions of others by supernatural means, occult 
practices, and the like, prevailed. According to 
Swanton {HAl ii. 906): 

‘ Among the Haida witchcraft wm Buppoaed to be due to mice 
which had got inside of a person’s body, and if theB© could be 
expelled he might be rcBlored lo bin right mind. There were 
said to be an many as ten of tlieHc mice Bometimes, one of 
which (the last to leave) wan a white one,’ A means of detect¬ 
ing witchcraft employed by the Haida Bharnana was ‘to repeat 
the naineH of all peraonB in the village in the presence of a 
live mouse, and determine the gul'ty party by watching Its 
motions. ’ 
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One of the Haida farnilieH of the Eagle elan waa 
called ‘witch-people.’ 

13 . Calendar.—Of the Haida month-names two 
refer to mammalu, three to hird.*^, two to fish, 
three to i)lantH and fruits, and two to the weather. 
Swanton, in his account of the Haida calendar 
{Ar/ier. Anthrop., 190.'{), says that they forinerlv 
intercalated between tlie two ftortions into which 
they divided the year what they called a ‘ between 
moon,’ wljich nniy .sometimes have been omitted 
to correct the calendar. 'Fhe two periods of the 
year, ‘summer’ (April-S<‘ptemher) and ‘winter’ 
(Octot)er-Maich), comsisted of six months each. 

14 . Art.—The art of the Haida is, in some re- 
Bjiects, the most interesting and remarkable north 
of the region of Mexican and Central American 
irilluence. Indeed, as W. H. Holmes observes, 
‘The oarvinpB of the Haida, Tlinpit, Kwakiutl, and other tribea, 
in wocmI, hone, ivory, and wlate are remarkable for their artistic 
qualities and perfection of execution, displayiri)' more than a 
mere HUK^restion of the masterly qualities of the prehistoric 
work of the tribes of Mexico and Central America.’ He says 
further : ‘ A carvinj,' in black slate by a member of the Haida 
tribe, represenlinp the ‘‘ bear mother," is not surpassed in spirit 
and expression by any known work north of Mexico. However, 
like the totciii-pole models, masks, rattles, dishes, boxes, and 
tobacco pipes which excite our u<irniration, it was executed with 
steel tools and at a time when the influence of the art of the 
while man had no doubt come to he somewhat decidedly felt* 
(//^ / ii. 491). 

As materials whereupon to exerc.i.se their artistic 
sense the Haida bad particularly the fine-grained 
black slate of the Queen (,’liarlotte Islaiuls, soft 
when lirst (juarrietl, but growing harder with time, 
and taking a good polish ; also the cedar-wood of 
this region, wliicli enabled the tribes of the North 
I’auilic ('oast to attain a perfection not el.sewbere 
reached among the aborigine.s north of Mexico. 
Haida carving and sculpture express themselves in 
special relations with religion, mythology, and his¬ 
tory. (.)f wood-work we have the (•uriously carved 
and painted totem-poles (models of these for White 
consumption are now made in slate as well as in 
yvood), and boxes for lumtaining bones of the dead 
(grave-boxes), grave-posts, human figures and tho.se 
of animals; the carved and painted hou.se-fronts, 
posts, etc. ; furniture (boxes and chests for stor¬ 
ing bouseliold goods, property, etc.); implements, 
utensils, weapons, ceremonial objects (batons, etc.); 
imusks, etc. 

H. Ilalfour {Man, vii. [1907J1 f.) cledcribes a mask, curved from 
a Holid block of wood some 40 years a>ro 1)5’ a Haida Indian 
intended as a portrait of his wife, and said to ho ‘a (food 
likeness.’ 

The Haida bouses were substantially built of 
planks, and on the fronts were ‘ elaborately carved 
and painteil symbolical figures,’ while ‘directly in 
front a totem pole is plactnl, and near by a memorial 
pole is erected.’ Haida canoes are another example 
of the carver’s art and that of tlie decorator. Of 
objects in slate the Haida made pipes, carvings of 
human beings, animals, and mytliological figures. 
In born, bone, and ivory, cups, ladles, spoons, and 
other utensils, implements, and ornaments were 
mode, often in the form of or adorned with repre¬ 
sentations of human beings, animals, mythological 
beings, in whole or in jiart. 

Of three Haida carved spoons described by Ilidffeway (iWan, 
VI. (190(11 14.')), one has the motif of a woman clasping a frog or 
a toad to her. breicst and kissing it; another a woman and a 
hear; a third a woman and a butterfly clasjiing each other. A 
flne old pipe ha.s a woman and a raven in suen a union. 

The Haida were also skilful in metal work : 
copper was used for ornaments and utensibs (knives, 
rattles, daggers, the ‘coppers’ used as symbols of 
wealth); of silver (introduced by the Whites) they 
made bracelets, etc., with symbolical figures en¬ 
graved ujion them. Other rather artistic develop¬ 
ments appear in the chiefs’ ‘robes’ of frayed bark, 
and in the ceremonial head-dresses. Noteworthy 
also is the Haida basketry bat. Rock-painting 
iloes not occur in the Haida country ; according to 


Newcombe, of two rock-carvings noted one is prob¬ 
ably Tlingit. 

15 . Painting and tatuing.—Besides the use made 
of painting on masks, totem-poles, and other wooden 
objects and ornaments, house-fronts, canoes, etc., 
the Haida practised painting and tatuing of face 
and body. A. C. Fletcher says ; 

‘ Along the Pacific coa«t both men and women were tattooed 
on the face and body, a custom that recently reached its most 
ornate development among the Haida of (^ueen Charlotte 
Islands. The designs were of conventionalized ‘‘totemic’’ 
figures, and seem to have indic.at«d personal or tribal distinc¬ 
tion rather than any religious cult’ {UAI ii, 700). Bed and 
blue colours were employed. 

16 . Life and soul lore.—The souls of animals, 
aecfording to the Haida, ‘ have the human form, and 
act very much as men do on eartli.’ At^cording to 
Swanton {Bull. 29 HE, p. 189), ‘ every animal and 
every human being is supiiosed to be provided with 
a “ thread of life”—an idea not found elsewhere in 
America, so far as I am aware.’ 'I'lie word applied 
to this ‘thread of life’ is lls —the term used also 
for thread made of mountain-sheeii wool. 

In one of the tales a woman lets out the ‘ thread of life' of 
her husband, who goes hunting, knowing by Its action when he 
is coming back ; in another tale a man is told to wear a new 
hat, when he leaves on a fishing expedition, and, when a storm 
occurs, ‘she streUdied her arm to the thread of life of him only 
who wore the new hat, and she saved him, because his wife left 
something for her.' 

Restoration to life is a common thing in Haida 
talcs, hut Swanton {Bull. 29 BE, p. 1(49) met with 
hut a single instance of restoration to youth, i.e. 
where Slaughter-lover ‘ sjiit medicine upon the 
old jicoplc they had killed, and tliey also h(!came 
young.’ h’ire was the means of communication 
Vti'tween thi.s world and the world of spirits, 
the mes.s(Mig(‘.r being ‘ Old-woman-nnder-the-lire.’ 
M ater is also occasionally mentioned as serving 
for siK’h purjioses {ih. p. 14). h'ood for the slain in 
tlie land of souls wa.s transmitted through fire. 
Concerning ‘ Woman-under-tlie-lire,’ Swanton re¬ 
marks {Hi. p. ‘i(i9): 

‘ Womaii-undcr-thc-fire repeated to the superimtural beings 
everything that was said near it. But, if charcoul were instantly 
rubbed upon the lips of a person who had said anything they 
did not want the supernatural beings to hear. Woman-under- 
the-fire knew that it was not intended.’ 

The souls of those dying in battle or by violence 
went to 'raxdt’s liouse in the sky. (kincerning tlie 
souls of gamblers, wo read in the tale of Sounding- 
gam hling-.sticks (t7>. p. 67) : 

‘ He was also said to live in a place within sight of the Ijanrl 
of Souls, and, when a gambler died, he came over to gamble 
with him, staking dog salmon against souls. If he were suc¬ 
cessful, there would be many deaths ; if the gambler won, there 
would be a great run of dog salmon,’ 

The re-incarnation of salmon in human beings 
(particularly twins) is a common belief among 
several neoples of the North Pacific coast, with 
whom the Salmon Festivals are of special sig¬ 
nificance. 

17 . Re-incarnation.—The belief in re-incarnation 
of the dead filled a very important r 6 le among the 
Haida, with whom the child wa.s thought to be the 
returning father, mother, or other dead relative. 
The myths, legends, and songs treat often of this 
topic. In the cradle-songs the babie.s are reminded 
of what they used to do when formerly on earth ; 
old tatu-niarks and other evidences of their identity 
with those passed away are pointed out; their 
childish actions are rebuked as being unbecoming, 
since, e.ff., they are re-horn chiefs, and ‘ too great 
to cry,’ etc. In a cradle-song given by Swanton 
(‘ Haida Songs,’ p. , 5 ) a child is sung to as follows : 

‘ You need not think that the smoke of your house in 
the middle of ykedaris will be as great as when you were a 
woman (in your previous life upon earth). 

You need not think that they will make such a con¬ 
tinual noise of singing in Skedans Creek a.s tliey used to 
when you were a woman [in your previous existence].’ 

In anotiier cradle-song 5 ve read (j). 158) : 

‘ Why does he cry as a noble cries (i.e. softly] ? 

Why doesht move around as he sits^ 

lie moves around and cries for grandfather's house.’ 
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Many of the favourite stories of the Haida tell 
of the re-incarnation of the Haven or Shining- 
Heavens, their highest deity—particularly the 
myth ‘ How Shining-Heavens caused himself to 
be born.’ 

18. Influence of sea-environment on mythology 
and religion. —The influence of their island home 
and its sea-environment upon the mythological and 
religious ideas of the Haida has been very great, 
although not a few of the mythical tigurea, motifs^ 
and incidents maj’ have been borrowed rather 
recently from the Tsimshian, the Tliiigit, and 
others. Water-monsters and supernatural beings 
of the sea of various sorts figure largely in folk- 
thought, myth, and legend. 'I'he most prominent 
group of those supernatural beings are the Killer- 
whales. The killer-whale [Orca sp.) appears in 
many stories of the ty[)e of ‘The Man \vho married 
a Killer-whale Woman,’ cited by Swanton {Hull. 29 
BE, p. 280 f.). The killer-whale is [trominent in 
Haida art, being often represented conventionally 
by his fin instead of l)y his whole body. In tales 
borrowed from Tsimshian and elsew'here, the 
rdlo of the killer-whale is disj)roportionaiely 
emphasized, as, e.g., in tlie story of Gunanasimgft 
{ib. ,336-340). 

19. Supernatural beings. — The Haida world 
teems witli supernatural beings of lan<l and sea, 
mountain and forest, river and lake, cliff and 
cave, air and sky. Communication between them 
and human beings is generally by way of fire, 
personified as ‘ Old-woman-undcr-the-fire’ (see 
above), the messenger of the .siipisniaturals. Tliese 
supernatural beings ‘ are unable to Ixuir the odour 
of urine, tlie blood of a menslmating woman, or 
anything associHt<*d with these ’ (<V), 148). They are 
believed to land t heir canoes bow first, and to do 
the ojtposite of the human in various oilier thing.s. 
Supernatural beings ‘hunt during the night, and 
get home before ravens hegiri calling ; if they 
are detained in any way so that they liear the 
raven, they at once fall dead’ {ih. 188). When a 
supernatural being was horn, he grew up quickly, 
and soon (U'ied for a bow, but would only be satis- 
tied with one of copixir. Supernatural iieings made 
tire by rublhng hard white stones together. Those 
who have become animals can be recognizeil, when 
being skinned and cut ojxm, by the ring of copper 
about their necks. Simply looking at them is 
said to be enough often to make supernatural 
lieings laugh {ib. 268), Supernatural beings ‘do 
not want anything dirty, like iiiinian beings, upon 
them.’ Thus, a man often feels a reef shake 
under him for this cau.se {ib. 287). 

Atnonp the most noted supernatural being's, or flyurea with 
names of aiich, are the following : Killer-whale, Supernalunil- 
woman-in-whom-is-thunder, the Wasgo, t’ave-BUpernatnral- 
heing, Supernatural-fishernian (god of fishing), Maater-Carpenter 
or Maater-Civnoe-biiilder (a favourite deity of the canoe-building 
Haida), MouBe-woman, Supernatural-sparrow, l)agu-agana(heing 
who trie* the strength of heroes), Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving, Supernatural-being-who-went-naked, The-on*' iri-the- 
sea (the greatest supernatural being in the ooean), Master- 
liopper fa one-legged supernatural being, or a being with one 
leg shorter than ttie other), Supernatural-being-at-whoae- 
voice-the-raveiiB-ait-on-the-aea, Haven, lijiliiqons, and Shining- 
Heavens. 

The terms ‘Master,’ ‘ (Jreatest of,’ ‘ Mother of,’ 
‘Owner of’ are often ajiplied to supernatural or 
semi - supernatural creat ures : e.g. ‘ Mother - of- 
halibut,’ ‘ Greatest - of - gulls,’ ‘ Owner - of - <log- 
salnion,’ These supernatural beings seem often 
to have the power of assuming the form of a thing 
and yet to b(? distinct from it. Thu.s, c. 7 ., ‘(3ill- 
woman,’ or ‘ Kecf-woimin,’ may be a clitl or a reef, 
and also live under it. 

20 . Deities, demi-gods, and heroes.—From the 
mass of characters in Haida mythology and folk¬ 
lore the following may he singled out a.s especially 
noteworthy: Shining-Heavens, Kaven, Lagua, 
Djildqons. Of these Lagua is a Tlingit spirit; 


DjiUqons is the ancestress of the Eagle clan ; the 
other two are the chief deities, or denu-g«.Kls, of the 
Haida. Sin, or ‘ Shining-Heavens,’ is ‘ the highest 
deity anciently recognized by tliem.’ 'I'he myth of his 
incarnation, ‘ How Shining-Heavens caused himself 
to be born,' is one of tlie greatest of stories told by 
the Haida (Swanton, Bull. 29 BE, pp. ‘26-31). 

One of the first incidents in this tale might be oomiMircd with 
the finding of Moses by the h)gyptian princess : a Haida woman, 
digging on the lieach, uncovers a cockle-shell, from whii'h comes 
the cry of a baby. She looks into it and discovers a little child, 
which she takes home. The wonder-child soon grows up ; it is 
.Sluning-Ileavens, who shows his supernatural character in the 
approve*! way. In one myth the Kaven finds a coi^kle-shell fvill 
of children thrown about by the waves. H.v some this birth in 
a cockle-shell is interpreted to mean birth from a cockle. The 
birth of the wonder-chilil, (he re incarnation of some famous 
personage, or the incarnation of some supernatural being, is 
the typical hero-story of the Haida. 

lie.'^idcM the tale of Sliining-Heavens, we have 
the story of ‘ He-wiu> got-supcrnatural power-from- 
his-littlo - linger,’ ‘ lie - who - was - horn - from - his- 
mother’s - side,’ and otlu'rs. Abandoned or put- 
away children often figure iu hero-tale, sucli, e.g., 
a.s ‘ The-one-abatidoueii-for-eating-the-Hi pper-of-a- 
hair-seal.’ That the existence of a Kaven clan 
among the Haida, Tlingit, and 'rsimsliian has had 
something to do with the importance of Kaven 
stories in their my thology is pointed out by Swanton 
{Bull. 29 BE, p. 146, and ‘ Etlinol. of llaida,’ n. 
104), who gives {Bull. 29 BE, pp. 110-140) the tale 
of ‘ Kaven Traveling,’whieli is sometimes spoken 
of as the ‘creation legend of the Haida’; bul, as 
Swanton remarks, it rather ‘explains how things 
were altered from one state or condition into that 
in which we now lind them’ (]>. 146). Kaven, 
indeed, is tran.sformer rather tliaii creator, altlicmgli 
he is represented as having originated not a few 
thingrs, niid is the juincipai ligiire at the ‘ creation,’ 
for ‘ toiKigraphii^ features, natural phenomena, the 
tastes, passions, habits, and customs of animals 
and human beings are mainly exjdaiiied by referring 
to sotnelliing that Kavcii did in ancient times.’ 
His story-name is Nankilshis, or ‘ He-whose-voice- 
is-oheyed.’ He has a buHoon-side, like some other 
American Indian gods and demi-goils, hut some 
Haida also exj>ress the opinion that ‘ Nankilshis 
was a great chief who put on the skin of a raven 
[the usual magic device] only wlien he wanted to 
act like a bulloon ’ The travelling coin])anion of 
liaven is Eagle or (among the Masset Haitla) 
Kutterfly. Other interesting deities are Tax6t 
(who.se name is confused with that of a small Viluish 
salnion), to whose lioiise in the sky go all murdered 
or killed in battle ; and Tia, the Killer, ‘ the deity 
who pre.sides over death by violence.’ I'ia, wdio 
is headless with blood streaming from his neck, is 
seen oris heard by those about to be killed [ib, 172). 
A curious feature of Haida mythology, as Swanton 
notes, i.s the fact that all the ‘ river-spirits ’ seem to 
hew'omen, only a single instance to the contrary hav¬ 
ing been met with. Among these water-creatures, 
who appear frequently in the tales and legends, are 
the following : Creek-woman (in various localities); 
Supernatural-woman-who-jilays-up-and-down-with- 
her-own-jirouerty {i,c, with the fish) ; Flood-tide- 
woiuan ; and the Tidal-woman. One of the winds. 
North-east, was named after h'air-weather-woman, 
who ligure.H in several stories. Other female 
characters in Haida mythology and folk-lore are : 
the Half-rock (stone from hips down) -woman, or 
Woman-rooted-to-the-ground ; Old-wornan-under- 
the-lire (ineHseiiger from men to the supernatural 
beings); Forpoise-woman ; I<‘e-woman ; Projierty- 
woman ; Mouse - woman ; Panther - Avoman (thi.s 
character has a Tsimshian name) ; Woman-sitting- 
and-.sTiielling. Kut the most famous female ligure 
in Haida lore is DjilAqons. Djiltiqons is the 
ancestre.ss, or at least the 8[>ecial patroness, of all 
those of the Eagle clan ; and she figures in a 
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Bcandal with Swiirimin^' - nisaet - backed - thrush, 
anotiier siipernatiiral being. 

21 . Animals in legends.—In the legends of tlie 
Haida a large j)roi)ortioM of tlie birds, beasts, and 
lislies of their e7ivironnjent ligure more or le8.s 
prominently: whale, jforpoi.se, scjvI, sea-lion, salmon, 
cod, halihnt, devil-lish, eulfielion, seulpin, herring; 
gull, duck, water-fowl (scoter, grebe, etc.), eagle, 
raven, crow, cormorant, wood-pecker, owl, wTcn, 
hawk, piiflnj, loon, dipper (vvator-on.sel), goose, 
robin, thrush, blue hawk, blue jay, snowbird, 
creeper, tanager, grouse, black-bird, sparrow ; 
beaver, porcuj)ine, marten (older brother of black 
l)ear), land-otter, dog, black bear, grizzly bear (a 
biigalwHj for children), mouse, mink, luwon, ground¬ 
hog, weasel, frog, etc. Some of the mainland 
animals, H»ich as the wolf, also ap])eHr. I’he 
animals in the story have names dillerent from their 
common everyday ones. Thus marten is commonly 
Kux. u. • hnt in stories he is called Kax.ngitu'ujits. 
The Tiiunder-hird and the Sleep bird are j)eculiar 
characters. Of the land-animals tlie land-otter 
has a idle sni generis. According to Sw'aritoii 
(‘Ethnol. of Haida,’ p. 26 f., Bull. 29 BE, p. 
225), 

‘A man who Just saved himself from drowning waa supposed 
to be deprived of his senses hy land-otters and become traas- 
fornied into a creature called ijagix.V. This bein^ had land- 
otter fur all over its body, and ujit\irned nose, and a face covered 
with fish spines. It travelled all over tbe Haida country with 
the utmost ease.' 

If a land-otter looked at any one while drinking 
water, that person * was seizeu with (its, soon 
and went to live among the Lan<I-ott(!r people’ 
{Bull. 29 BE, p. 270). The idea that loss of the 
senses or craziness is cnuse<l hy the land-otter is 
common to several of the Indian peoples of the 
North I’u(;ilie Coast. (Concerning the land-otter 
we learn also {ih.) tlmt ‘if a laiid-oliar forgot to 
take along the mat n.sed to cover tin? kuee.s of a 
canoe-inan wdiile paddling, lie was sure to be killed 
by human beings.’ 

Litkratdrb.—T he most authoritative recent literature con- 
fierninfir the Haida consi,st» of the various moiio^^raphs of 
Bwanton, the earlier Ueporls of Boas, etc. The following may 
be cited here: Fran* Boas, ' Decorative Art of the Indians of 
the North Pacific Coast’ (/itdi. Atner. Mus. Sal. Hist., N.Y., 
vol. ix. no. 10 flH»7]), ‘Facial Paintings of the Indians of 
Northern British Columbia’ (Mem. Aymr. Mtis. Sat. Jliitt., i. 
[1898] l-'24), ‘Ueporls on N.W. Tribes of Canada’ (Rej>. Jirit. 
Assoc. Adv. Set., 1889-1898), Jndiati. Saijen von der nord- 
pacifische.n Kuste. Ame.rikas, Berlin, 18!)5; Stewart Culin, 
‘Games of the North American Indians,' in ItliRW, 1907; 
G. M. Dawson, ‘ Ueport on the Queen Charlotte Island.s’ 
(Rep. Gent. Survey of Canada for 1S7S~IS71)), Montreal, 1880; 
James Deans, 'Tales fronj the Totems of the Hidery ’ (ArcA. 
Intern. Folk-Lore Assoc., ii.), Chicago, 18.S9; C. F. Ncwcombe, 
‘The Haida Indians ’ (CVunK. Intern, des Am^r.. xviemn scss., 
Quebec, 1900 (1907J i. i:E-l4f)); J. G. Swan, ‘The Haidah 
Indians of Queen (.’harlotte's Islands, British Columbia' (.S'mifA- 
soniati Contrib. to Knou’l., vol. xxi., Washington, IS?!); John R. 
Swanton, 'Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida’ 
(Mem. Am^r. Mus. Sat. Hitt., N.Y., Anthrop. v. (IPO.'iJ 
‘Haida Texts (Masset Dialect)’ (ib. x. [10t)8I 271-812), ‘Haida 
Texts and Myths (Skidegate Dialect)’ (IhiU. Sb RK (190.^)), 
‘Haida Songs’ (Rubl. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. iii. [1912] 1-68), 

‘ Haida ’ (// A / i. 11907J .520-523); on the language, see John R. 
Swanton, ‘Haida’ (Handb. of Amer. Ind. Lang. [RuU. 
ItO RE], i. [1911] 205-282), C. Harrison, Haida Grammar, ed. 
A. F. Chamberlain, Ottawa, 1895. Mention may also be made 
of OT Stories in the Haida Lann., liomlon, 1893, and of the 
partial tr. of the Pr. Bk. by J. H. Keen, «lo. 1899, and of the 
tr. of three Gospels and of Acts, by C. Harrison and J. H. Koen, 

Alfxandfk F. Chambkklain. 
HAIL.— See I*roi)igie.s and Portents. 

HAIR AND NAILS. —In custom, ritual, and 
superstition, the same ideas underlie the majority 
of beliefs and ceremonie.s relating to human hair 
and nails ; and the whole class of ohservance.s may 
be conveniently treated in a .single article. Some¬ 
times, indeed, customs may be due to the close 
connexion of the hair with the head ; and analo¬ 
gies in the case of tlie nails will naturally be want- , 
ing. For example, certain practices relating to tbe I 


hair of the head appear to have originated from 
the wide-sjiread belief that the head (q.v.) itself is 
particularly sacred (see Frazer, GB^, pt. ii. ‘ Taboo,’ 
p. 252 f.). Some races think that a spirit lives in 
tlie head, and it is iiiijiortaiit not to disturb this 
spirit more tiian is necessary, or, as among the 
Greeks, the hair is itself regarded as the seat of 
life (Grupjie, Gr. Myth, und Rdigionfigcsch,, 
Munich, lhH6, pp. 187, 728) — a belief which is 
also found, in a modified form, among tlie 
Omaha (Fletcher and La Flesehe, 27 liBRW 
[1911], p. 124). Hence the Burmese shrink from 
freijuent wasliiiig of the head ; and, when the 
hair of their kings was cut, the ojieration was at¬ 
tended with niucli solemnity. Possibly, tlierefore, 
some superstitions concerning hair-\vo,shing or 
hair-cutting arise from a special fear of offend¬ 
ing or injuring the sjhrit of the head. Sam.son’s 
streiigtli wa.s lost as soon as the hair of his head 
was cut off (Jg 16*’''^ ). But, in tJie main, these 
•superstitions are the outcome of a primitive 
lielief which afl'eets tlie nails as much as the hair. 
The .savage thinks tliat any portion of his body, 
though severed, still retains some sort of connexion 
with liimseif. Thus, injury to the hair or nails is 
liable to cause danger to the person to whom tlie 
clippings belonged. The principle of ‘ sympathetic 
magic’ i.s well-known in folklore; and, if a man 
can work magic on an enemy hy obtaining a 
portion of his clothing, it is even more readily com- 
jirchensihle that he can do mischief by means of a 
part of his enemy’s actual body. J he simplest 
|)reeaution ugain.st this danger is obviou.sly to 
avoid hair-cutting altogether. This course i.s some¬ 
times taki'ii to juotect those whose lives are speci¬ 
ally valuable, as in the ease of the Franki.sh kings 
(GB^, pt. ii. p. 258), but more often the cutting 
of hair or nails is avoided only on certain occasions 
or at certain j)eriods, when it would be more danger¬ 
ous than usual. Young children are frequently 
thought to be peculiarly exposed to magic ; lienee 
we often find that neither nails nor hair may be 
cut in infancy or during tbe early years of child¬ 
hood. Tliis superstition is (or was till recently) 
common in Ihigland ; e.r/., a baby’s nails must not 
be cut until it is a year old, otherwise it will be 
‘ light-fingered,’ or ill-luck will result (see County 
Folklore, i. [1892] 12 [Suffolk], v. [1908] 230 [Lin¬ 
colnshire], etc.). Usually the danger is avoided 
by biting the nails (one of the su]>erstitions which 
indicate a fear of iron). ’J'his practice is wide¬ 
spread in Europe {see Denham Tracts, ii. [1895] 24 ; 
County Folklore, iv. [1904] 58; Mclusine, ii. 486, 
for examjiles from various i)arts). So, among the 
negroes of .janiaica, to cut the nails of infants 
with seis-sors will make them thieves {FL xvi. 
[1905] 08), 

In tbe ease of adults, the hair (or sometimes tbe 
nails) must not be cut during times of special 
<langcr. According to Diodorus (i. 18), Egyptian 
travellers did not cut their hair until the end of 
their journey. The inhabitants of 'J’aif in Arabia 
•shaved tlnur heads at the sanctuary of their town, 
on returning home. R(d>ertson Smith, Avho quotes 
this exam[)le (iicl. 331), suggests that the 

Imnd between the w'orsbipper and his god has been 
loosened by absence during tbe journey, and the 
offering of hair has tbe eflect of binding it again. 
This explanation is very po.ssible in certain cases ; 
but more |»robably the custom of leaving the nair 
uncut during a journey ari.ses from the fear that a 
stranger may work magic by means of tlic locks. 
It is also possildc that the idea of purification may 
underlie the practice : a traveller has been exposed 
to defilement or infection among strangers, and he 
removes tbe uncleanne.ss by cutting his hair on 
returning home. Van Gennej) (Hites de passage, 
p. 263) lays stress on the pilgrimage or journey as 
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intermediate between two stages (separation et 
aqrtg<ition)y each of which has its appropriate 
ritual. 

In Greek myth, Achilles kept his hair uiunit 
because his father Pelcus had vowed it to the river 
Spercheius, if liis son should come home from war 
in a foreign land (II. xxiii. 144 11'.). This, however, 
does not prove that the early Greeks were among 
those who abstained from hair-cutting when on a 
dangerous expedition ; Achilles had left home as a 
boy, and (as will be seen below) it was a practice 
for Greek youths to otter their hair to the local 
river on reaching manhood. But the passage is a 
good exam[>le of the common custom whereby the 
hair is left uncut during the period of a vow. A 
Nazirite was commanded to let his hair grow while 
under a vow ; afterwards he shaved ‘ the head of 
his separation ’ at the door of the tabcrnatde, and 
burned the hair in the sacriticial fire (Nu 6®'- ; see 
also Ac Here, and in many other cases, 

the hair-cutting seems to be a mean.s of purihea- 
tion for the person who, during the continuance of 
tlie vow, has been unclean. 

Besides the period of a vow, there are other 
otrea-sions on which the cutting of hair is avoided. 
According to a common English suj^erstition, 

‘ It was better you were never born 
Tliari on the Sabbath pare hair or horn.' 

(For European parallels, see MHusiyie, ii. 487 f.) 
Here Christianity has no doubt adopted a pagan 
8U]>erstition, which is mentioned as early as llesiod 
(ir(u7i‘..v and Days, 742 f. : ixt} 5’ airb irevTb^oio (Uiop tv 
Sairl <j>aX€l ]7 j aCcu* d7r6 xXwpoO <rt6rjp<p, t.c. 

nails must not be cut at a religious fe.stival). The 
same warning is given in the ^^yynbols of Pytha¬ 
goras, Avhere the prohibition extend.s to the hair 
also (Iambi. Vit. Pi/th. 25, Protrept. H64). Plutandi 
(de Is, et Osir. 4) ofl’ers the explanation tliat nails 
are secretions {irepiTribnara), and therefore impure. 
The remark is .sen.sible enough ; but we may [>er- 
haps look a little deeper for the origin of the tabu. 
We have seen reason to 8U|»pose that hair-cutting 
often marks the end of an unclean state, by carry¬ 
ing off the infection. But, within the range of 
gtfivage thought, the same cause may produce 
results diametrically opposite ; and, amongst some 
races, the danger of hair-cutting must be lauinter- 
acted by various observances. The Maoris, in 
particular, were placed under many restrictions, and 
were debarred from all social intercounse for .some 
days after the operation ((JB'-^, pt. ii. p. 204). The 
ancestors of the Greeks and other Europeans may 
well have suffered similar re.strictions ; and tlie 
idea that the cutting of hair or nails prevented 
access to a festival would naturally pass into a 
l>elief that the festival would be defil'd by such an 
act. Besides Sunday, Friday is commonly con¬ 
sidered an unlucky day for hair or nails—in 
Somerset (PL v. [1894] 338), in the Hebrides (ib. x. 
[1899] 268), and elsewliere. Sometimes a di.stinc- 
tion is made, as in Northumberland, where it is 
unlucky to cut hair on a Friday or pare nails on a 
Sunday (Denham Tracts, ii, 343). The prohibition, 
as far as regards Friday, seems to be influenced by 
(diri.stianity ; at least among the later Koman.s, 
Friday was lucky for the hair, a.s ajipearH from 
a verse found in Au.soiiius (Kelog. 1: ‘ungues 
Mercuric, barbam love, Cypride crines,’ i.e, the 
nails should be cut on Wednesday, the beard on 
Thursday, the hair on Friday). Among the 
modern Jews in Jerusalem it is tlionght that nails 
sliould be cut early in the week, that they may 
not start growing on the Sabbatli (FL xv. [1904] 
187). 

When it is necessary to cut hair or nails, there 
is a further difficulty in disiKwing of the clippings. 
For, as has been mentioned above, they may fall 
into the hands of an enemy who can work magic 


upon them. In Europe tlii.s idea survives in the 
belief that a person will sufl’er from headache, if 
any of his htiir is carried oil by birds to build their 
ne.sts. To avoid ri.sk, the clippings are often burnt 
or buried. At Home, the /fu/nra Dialis, who wa.s 
subject to many kinds of tabu, was obliged to 
bury the cuttings of his liair or nails under a fruit- 
tree (Aul, Gell. X. 15). A large number of parallel 
in.stances are collected in Melusinc, ii. 360 f. ; UIP, 
)t. ii. p. 274 ; Hartland, I.P 'm. 132 11. Harm may 
)e done innocently as well a.s by malice ; hence the 
warning, in a ‘symbol’ of 1‘ythagoras, not to 
delile or stand ui)on the cuttings (dTroyvxiopa-cfi sal 
Kovpah fih lirovpelv ipiaraffOat [Diog. Laert. 

viii., VU. Pyth. § 17])- In anotlier Eythagorean 
‘.symbol’ there is an injunction to spit on the 
cuttings (Iambi. Protrept. 21), obviously as a pro¬ 
phylactic (for this virtue of saliva, see Sittl, Die 
Gebarden d. Griech. n. linm., Leipzig, 1890, p. 
117 f., and Hartland, ii. 2.58 f.). Brand (Pop. Ant.^, 
1876, iii. 263) mentions a su]>ev-Mtion that one 
should 8})it three tinie.s on liair which has been 
combed out, before throwing it away. In many 
cases, when the hair or nails are not burned or 
buried, they are carefully jwe.served. OfUm the 
motive i.s a fear of magic ; but occ^asionally the 
ractice is due to a dillcrent ciuj.se. I'ho.se who 
elieve in a resurrection of the body have a natural 
anxiety that no part of their person iiuiy be misMing 
on the day of re.surrection. In Leitrim, while some 
peasants burn their hair and nails for fear of the 
fairies, others kee|> their hair-cuttings, which may 
be required on the Day of Judgment to turn the 
scale ngain.st the weiglit of sins (FL vii. [1896] 
182 f ). J'his exjdanation has j)robably superseded 
an original fear lest the body should be incomplete. 
Indeed, in Gavan this rea.son is avowed ; it i.s un- 
hicky to l)urn hair, wliich will be required on the 
l/U.st Day in order that tlie body m^ly ajjpear as 
God created it (FLx'ix. [1908] 319). Such an idea 
is not confined to Ghristian races ; Frazer (GIP, pt. 
ii. p. 279) quotes similar beliefs from the Incas of 
Peru, tl»e 'I'urkH, and others. 

In leech-craft, the use of hair and nails is wide- 
siwead ; only a few typical examples can here bo 
given. I^liny (11 FI xxviii. 23) mentions, as a 
remedy for fever, that the Magi placed the parings 
from a patient's fingers ami toes at the door of 
another man, before siinri.se. Some of the Magi, 
more innocently (as Pliny adds), order tlie parings 
to he thrown on an ants’ iie.st; the lirst insect that 
carries oH' the nails is to be caught and worn as 
an amulet. These jire.scrintions are generally ex- 
jd.aincd, with Pliny fiimselr, as cases of the ‘ trans- 
lerenceof evil ’ to another j)e‘rson, animal, or place ; 
and many case-s of folk-medicine seem to he based 
on this principle. In the Hebrides, epilejjsy is 
cured by burying a black cock with clippings of 
hair and nails from the j)atient. In Men< h, a child 
may he cured of the same nuihidy by burying some 
of his clothing with a lock of his hair. As the 
linen moulders, the child recovers (FL xix. 316). 
Here, and often, the object is to be rid of Hie 
di.sea.se by mere tiansplantation. But, a.s Hart- 
land notes (ii. 144 f.), many of the ca-ses generally 
explained by transference are dillerent. In a 
common type of leech-craft, the hair or nails of 
a sick person are stulled into the hole of a tree, or 
hung up in its branches. Here the object may 
often be to secure a healing union with a healthy 
tree ; for in a similar rite, in which a sick child is 
passed through a tree, the good health or preserva¬ 
tion of the tree i.s an important feature. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the idea of a healing union 
IS the motive wf some otlier practices in which the 
parings are Iran.sferred to an animal or man ; and 
Hartland thinks that the notion of mere transfer¬ 
ence has often obscured or supplanted an older 
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belief in the virtue of union with a healthy object, 
whether human ixunj?, animal, or plant. 

Apart from caHCH of sickneHs, the hair is very 
commonly found as a medium of connexion or 
union. This idea is prol)ably at the root of the 
well-known custom of dedicatinji: a lock of hair to 
a god. At a later stage of thought, tlie hair is no 
doubt conHidcred as a mere symbol ; but in earlier 
times the worsliij»{)er, by ollering a part of himself, 
is put in actual communion with his god. In 
(Ireeee, as we have already seen in the case of 
Achilles, youths and maidens oll’ered tlmir hair 
to deities on reaching maturity. Frequently the 
(buty was the life-giving river of the coiintry ; 
Orestes t>resents a lock ‘for nurture’ {OpcjrTrjfyiov) 
lo the InachuK (A^^sch. Chorph. 5 ). (For otlier 
examples, see I’ausanias, i. 37. 3, viii. 20. 3, and 
41. 3, with Frazer's note, giving ]>arallels from 
(dJier nations.) Both in Arabia and in Syria it 
seems to have been customary to saeritice hair as 
an initiation into the state of adole.scence {Jld. 

327 f. ; ef. Lucian, de, Dea St/r. ftr)). The 
custom was regular at Kome, the hair iKung de<li- 
cated to some f)atron <leity ; e.g., Nero de<lic.ated 
his first V)eard to .lui)iter (see references in Mayor 
on Juvenal, iii. 186). Ullerings of hair were also 
made on other oc(a,sions in (Jrei;ee—as by girls 
before marriage (Herod, iv. 34; I’a\is. i. 43. 4). 
In these eases, the otbuing may have been ‘pro¬ 
pitiatory,’ as it >vas mad<^ to virgin-deities, ami 
seems designed to avert their wratli at the mar¬ 
riage of their worshippers. But the general idea 
is the same: the worHhip|ier is pul in communion 
with the deity. Ihuisjinias (ii. 11 . 6 ) mentions a 
statue of Ilygiida, tin* godde.s.s of health, Avhich 
was almoHl hidden by women’s hair and garments, 
no doubt dedicated before or after childbirth. 
Similarly, tin; cutting <»f hair is Llie means wluue- 
l»y the living are put in dir«‘ct communion with 
the d(!ad. Often the mourner’s hair is placed on 
I he tomb, or in the grave, or on the corp.se itself. 
Iler(; the d«!sire to maintain c-oniiexion with the 
(b'iul is, no doubt, the original motive, though fre¬ 
quent ly forgotten. The custom is classical: in 
.-Ksch. {Choeph. 6 ), (Jrestes oilers hair at the tomb 
of his father, as well jvs a lock to the river-god 
(s(!(‘ also Soph. KL f) 2 , 443, A j. 1174 ; Eur. Tro. 480 ; 
Lysias, /s/uV. 60; Bion, i. SI; for narallels from 
otluM- peoples, see Ilartland, LV ii. ‘220IL). In 
many ijistanees the hair is not brought into close 
eoritaet with thedea<l, ami appears to he cut simply 
as a token of mourning (as in Homer, Od. iv. 198; 
Eur. Ale. 101, Or. 4ri8 ; and often in other races). 
But here it is {uobahle tliat the original purjaise 
has been forgotten, and the cutting of hair has 
degenerated into a mere expression of grief. Hence 
the Bersian.s cut not only their own hair, but ahso 
that of their horses, aft<’r the death of a famou.s 
general (Herod, ix. 24). By a natural exten.sion. 
Death him.self w'as said to cut oft a lock from the 
head of a doomed person (Eur. Ale. 74 f. ; Verg. 
.En. iv. 638 f.). In many of thc.se eases it ha.s been 
thought that the oU'ering of hair i.s a substitution 
for the Avhole person, who i.s tlius spared the neces¬ 
sity of being actually sacrificed to the dea<l (see 
Tylor, PiP. 1891, ii. 401). According to a slightly 
ililVereut view, tlie hair is a pledge of the ultimate 
union of the mourner with the dead in the nether 
worhl. Both tluise explanations may hold in cer¬ 
tain instances; but the general idea (as .stated 
above) seems to he rather a wi.sh to preserve eon 
nexion between the living and the dead (see LP it. 
32o f.). 

The broad idea that union can he efhaded by 
means of the iiair (»r nails may he illustrated by 
other practices. .As is well known, savages lay 
great stress on the intlnenee of diet, believing that 
t<» consume part of a man or animal will transmit 


their distinctive qualitie.s. Thus, in .Japan, the 
character of another person was acquired by boil¬ 
ing his nails in water and drinking tlic decoction (FL 
xii. [1901] 71). In Jerusalem a Jewe.ss will some¬ 
times serve her hair or n.ail-parin^s in a pudding 
to her husband, in order that his love may be in¬ 
creased (ib. XV. 187). Instances might etisily be 
multiplied. An equally primitive conception— 
that the luocesscs of Nature can be controlled or 
influencea by human magic—can also be traced in 
various .superstitions connected with the hair and 
nails. The Maoris believed that hair-entting might 
cause a thunderstorm pt. ii. p. 271) ; and, tin 

Frazer adds, the same idea is probably the ba.se of 
a Roman HU]>erstition that on shipboard the hair 
or nails should he cut only in a storm (Betrou. 104). 
I’etronius’own explanation is that the omen would 
he had, os the sailors’ most desperate vow was to 
oiler their liair to the se.a-god. Such vows, it is 
true, Avere common in classical tjnie.s (see references 
in Mayor’s note on Juv. xii. 82) ; but tlie origin of 
the m.'ixim is, no doulit, the belief that, Avlien the 
storm had arisen, the harm was already done. The 
ii.se of liair as a ravn-eliarm i.s clear from the ex¬ 
amples collected in UB^, pt. i. ‘ Magic Art,’ vol. i. 
p. ‘251 f. 

Litkratcrk.— For European and other folk-lore in this con¬ 
nexion, see Meln.Hine, ii. [I'aris, 18S4-8.')J SCO, 481 (. (dairioz and 
Uoll.and), iii. 118S.')-8(»1 H.'Cl. The j^eneriil suhjeet is treated by 
. G. Frazer, pt. ii. ‘Taboo,’ London, 1S)11, p. ‘.;f)8 f., and 

y E. S. Hartlaud, Lffjend o/ PersetcK, do. 180&, ii. 04 f., f. 
See also W. Robertson Smith, Kdinl). 1894, 

pp. 325 f., 4S1 f. ; G. A. Wilken, ‘ Fber das Hiuirojifer nnd 
eini;:e andere Trauer^cehrane.be bei den Vblkern Indonesiens,' 
in Reintf cobmiaU internat. iii. [1880] iv. [1887] 34511. ; 

F. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hint, of lielirjion, London, 1890, 
p. lO.'tf.; A. van Gennep, Rfs JUtet de pasxage, I’arifi, 1909, 
p. 238 f.; J. Kirste, * Indogerin. Qebniiicli'e beiin llaar- 
sehneiden,' Anah'ctn Grerciemin, CJraz, 1893, yp. bH-bf); W. 
Crooke, P/i ii. or, f., 277 f.; I. Benzingfcr, I, BroydeS, and 
J. Jacobs, ‘Hair,' in d Ji' vi. [1904] 107-109; M. Scligrsohn, 
‘Nail,’ lb. ix. (19001 149 f. ; I. Benzinger, 'IJanr,' in vii. 

[18991 2V6(. (of. R. Zehnpfund, ih. xx. [1908] 84, 88); A. C. 
F^lctcher, ‘liair DroHsing,’ in HAl [liuU. SO /f/f], i. [1907] 
0‘2l-.V20; O. Schrader, art. ‘ Ilnartracht,' in llmlUx. cUr 
induifenn. AUertuiruskunde, Stras.sburjf, 1901, pp. .SlO-319. 

E. E. SlKE.S. 

(The cutting or tearing of the hair in mourning 
for the dead has been mentioned in EBE iv. 439 f. 
[primitive], 484'’[non-Aryan Indian], and abundant 
IIobrcAv and .Jewish material is collected in PRE^ 
XX. [1908] 84, 88, and JK ix. [1905] 101 f. The 
.same custom is also found on the American con¬ 
tinent, as among the Sliastan, Dakota, Crow 
(YarroAv, Introd. to the Study of Mortuary Cii.t- 
torns- ajuong the N. Amer. Ind., \Vashingl,on, 1880, 
pp. 61, 71 L, 91), Iroquois, Virginians, fJrazilians, 
Carih.s (Lahtau, Mcrurs des sauvages ani^r., I’nris, 
17‘24, iv. 151 f.), Tlingit (Swantxm, fb’IF [1908], 
429), and Fima (Rassell, ib. 195). Among the 
Sali.sh, according to Hill-Tout (cite<l by A. C. 
F’letcher, IIAI i. 952), tlie conventional sign of 
mourning 

*is the severing of the hair of the Burvivlng relatives, who dis¬ 
pose of it in various ways according to the tribe -by burning it 
to prevent its falling into the hands of a sorcerer; by burying 
it where vcget^ition is dense, thus insuring long life and 
strength ; by putting it away for final burial at their own 
death; by casting it into running water, and by fastening it to 
the branches on ihe eastern side of a red-fir tree.’ 

Occasionally hair is taken from Hie corpse in¬ 
stead of being cut oil’in its lionour by the survivors. 
Thus, among the Iroquois a lock of hair from the 
corpse Avas given to the nearest relative of Hie 
deeea.sed (Lalitau, iv. 122 f.). Among the Zuni, 
locks are cut from the corpse and ])laced in a niche 
in the Avail, the belief being 

‘ that, if a person takes a bit of hair of a deceased friend, burns 
it, and inhales the smoke, he will have good healUi and not die, 
hut go to sleep and thus pass on to Ko thluwala \va [the place 
of the dead]’ (M. O. .Stevenson, SS HBEW [1904], ;1U9). 

Among the Tlingit this usage is directly con- 
necte<l Avith the belief in re-incarnation. According 
to Swanton (loc. cit.). 
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•if » very dear relative had passed away, people often took the 
nail from the little firujer of his riphl hand and a k>ck of hair 
from the right side of nis head and put them into the belt of a 
oung girl of his clan just reaching maturity. Afterwards she 
ad to lead a very quiet life for eight months and fast for os 
many days, unless she were delicate, when half as many suf¬ 
ficed. . . . After her fast was over, and just before she ate, she 
prayed that the dead }>erson would he horn again from her, and 
also that she would marry well and live a good life.' 

The formal cutting of the hair ia .soiiietinies a 
)art of initiation rite.s. A <!on 8 picuous ca.se is 
ound in the Onialia con.secration of a boy to 
Thunder, tlie .symbol of tlie power controlling the 
life and death of the warrior (for a full de.scri[»tion, 
see Fletcher and La Flosche, 27 [1911], 122- 

128). Similarly, in India the hair of the child 
was ceremonially cut into the form appropriate to 
his family, and before such rites as the new and 
full moon ceremonies the ritual prescribed tlie 
clipping of hair and nails (see, for details, Ohlen- 
herg, Rtligion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 425-429). 
This reference to the peculiar form of family hair¬ 
dressing recalls the similar Ofiiaha usage, where 
the child’s hair is cut in a specilic manner for each 
gens (see Fletcher and La Flosche, 42-46, 145 tt'.), 
this being retained until the time of second denti¬ 
tion, when the hair is allowed to grow (ib. 128). 
As nniong the Omaha different gentes had their 
individual way.s of cutting the child’s hair, so 
different tribe.s were distinguished by divergent 
modes of wearing the hair. Thus the I’awnec 
‘cut the hair close to the head, except a ridge from the fore¬ 
head to the crown, where the scalp-look was parted off in a 
circle, stifTened with (at and paint, made to stand erect, and 
curved like a horn, hence the name Pawiiee, derived from 
pariki, “ horn." . . . The Dakota and other western tribes 
parted the hair in the middle (rum the forehead to the nape of 
the neck, the line, usually painted rod, being broken by the 
circle that separated the soalp-hx^k, which was always finely 
plaited, the long hair on each side, braided and wrapped in 
strips of beaver or utt er skin, hanging down in front over the 
clicst. The Nez I'crces of Idaho and nciglihonring tril)eH for¬ 
merly wore (he hair long and unconflned, falling loosels over 
the hack and shouhierH. In the S.W, among mostof (he I’uehlo 
men the hair was cut short acro.ss the (orehea<l, like a “ hang," 
and knotted behind’ (Fletcher. IIA I 1. .V24). For the usages 
among the Indo-Oermaiiic peo|)IeH, sec Schrader, Ihutllex. 
(ler iniloiierm. Altertuinnknnde, Strasshurg, IStOl, pp. ; 

Hirt, Indogermanen, do. ItKlW)?, pp. 4<i‘2 f., (Concerning 

the American scalp-lock, Miss Fletcher adds that ‘this lock re¬ 
presents the life of the child, now placed wholly in the control 
of the mysterious anci siijx'rnatural power that alone could will 
his death. The braided lock worn thereafter was a sign of this 
dedication and belief, and represented the man’s life. On it he 
wore the orji.a?nents that marked his achievements and horuu's, 
and for anyone to touch liglitly thi.s lock was regarded us a 
grave insult. As a war trojitiy the scaljelock had a double 
meaning. It indicated the act of the supernatural power I hat 
had decreed the death of the man, and it serves! us tangil)le 
proof of the warrior’s jirowess in wresting it from the enemy.’ 

Marriage frequently involves a cliauge in tlie 
mode of wearing the hair. Among the ITopi the 
unmarritMl girl weur.s her hair in a whorl over eaeh 
ear, syinholiziiig the squash flower, but after 
mtirriage tlie hair is worn in two hmuls. Among 
the liuTo-(^ernianie jieoples the hair of the wife is 
larted and eoveri'd, wliereas tlie unmarried wear it 
008(5 (cf. Haas, ‘ lleiratsgeliriiuclie der alien Inder,’ 
in Ind. Sfud. v. [1861] 405 f.; Von Sehidder, 
Jh)(dizeitsgeb 7 uiiirheder Esffm, Berlin, 1888, p. 144 tL), 
ju8t as the married JeweH.s covers her own hair 
with a wig. Again, diller(!nee of rank is marked 
by dillerent modes of wearing the liair, shorn hair 
being cliaraeterisfit* of tlie slavi*, as contrasted Avitb 
the Tong loek.s of the free man (Schrader, 318); 
among the Franks only the king.s wore their hair 
long (Agathias, Hist. i. 3). Cutting off the hair is 
found, furthermore, as a piinislinient for adultery 
in India and among the ancient Teutons {KUE i. 
129" ; Tacitus, Germ, xix.), for false accusation 
among the Assyro-Babylonian.s {EKE iv. 259), and 
for other oflences (ib. 252“). 

The general principle that the hair, as being a 
part of the individual, gives him who ha.s received 
or taken it from it.s original owner some power 
over and connexion with that owner finds illustra¬ 


tion ill folk tales where one friend gives another 
some of his hair, which, on Uniig burned, sunimons 
the primary tiossessor to the assistance of his friend 
(Steel and Temple, Wule Au'oke Stories, Bombay, 
1884, pj). 13 L, 32-34, 414 ; for further instances, see 
MaeCuiloeh, CF, 211 f. ; and for hair as a life-token, 
etc., ib. 126 f.). It is also to be noted that in folk- 
magic, jiarticularly in love-eliarms, the use of 
uihie iiair jihiys a ])art (Flo.ss-Bartels, Das Weib^, 
Aupzig, 1908, i. 292). 

Attention has already l>een called to the import¬ 
ance of the day on w hich the nails are pared. The 
order in which the nails of the individual tinger-s 
.should be trimmed is also sometimes held to he of 
moment. Among the Parsis the order is 4, 2, 6 , 
1, 3 (Anquetil du Perron, ^eod-Are.<(ta, Paris, 1771, 
ii. 117); and this is adopted by Kabbinical authority 
for the left hand, though some maintain that for 
the right the order should he 2, 4, 1,3, 5, the left 
hand being first manicured ; others, liowever, hold 
that the right hand should he cared for first , and 
that the order should be 1, 3, 5, 2, 4 (Seligsobn, 
JE ix. 149). The im])nrity of the serpent which 
cau.sed Adam’s fall was under the nails (i/>.); the 
Hindus also hold that flu; nails are dangerous, 
those of F.urojieans distilling deadly venom, so 
that they eat with knives and forks, instead of 
with tlieir fingers (Crooke, FK 'n. 9) ; and in portions 
of America tlie .scratch of a negro’s nail.s is said to 
enuse blood-poisoning. The burning of liair and 
nails to di ive away demons or to av(‘rt the evil eye 
i.s not based on the inlu^rent prop(*rties of tho.se 
suljstaiices, but is intended mei'cly (o create a 
stench, to which dt^mons arc notoriously sensitive 
(Tluu’ston, (hueti.s and St(j>crstitbois o/’ S, India, 
London, 1912, jij). 53, 115). LoUl.s fl. (JuAY.j 

HAJJ.- S(5e A HAJis, Pil(:i:ima(;ks (Muslim). 
HALAKHA.—See Judaism. 

HALEBID(K anarese‘old ruins’).— 
A village in tlie llak^san District of Mysore; lat. 
13" 13' N.; long. 76’ I’i.; tlie siti* of tlie great ancient 
city Dorasanuidra, Dvartisaimidra, or Dvariivati 
jmra, the eajdtal of tlu; Hoysala Ballala dynasty. 
It was fonndt'd in the early part of the lllh cent. 
A. I)., and lurgc'ly rebuilt by Baja Vira Somesvnra 
in tbe 13th. He is said to ba've been attacked by 
leprp.sy, and wa.s warned to erect temples in honour 
of Siva a.s a means of (curing his disea.scj. 'I'hi.s 
probalily accounts for the, sjdendid religious build¬ 
ings which survive to the preHent day. J'lic city 
was captured by tlu' Muhammadan general Kaffir, 
and plundered In 1310. Sixteen years later if was 
finally destroyed by another army of Musalnian 
invaders. One f^aiya temple is said by b’ergusson 
to Sc dedicated to Siva in bis form Kaitabhe.svara 
(Kaitablia being tbe name of an Asurti, and Kait- 
aliha a title of Durga, the sjiou.se of the god); hut 
Bice shows that its proper name is Kedaresvara, 

‘ Lord of Kedar’(see Kkdaknatu), and tliatitwas 
erected by Vira Balbila and his queen Alibinava 
KetalaDevl, about 1219. Of tliis leniph 3 Fergusson 
say.s : 

‘ If it were jKisaUfie to illuHtrate thin little temple In anything 
like coinpleteneHB, there is probably nothing in India which 
would convey a bettor idea of what, its architects are capable of 
accomplishing. It is, however, suriiassed in xjze and niagnifi- 
cenoo by Its nei^dihonr, the great teniido .at Uullahid [known as 
Hoysaleiivara, “Siva, Lord of tlie HoynaladynuKty "J, which, had 
it been completed, is one of tho buildings on which the advocate 
of Hindu architecture would desire to take his stand ’ (Ind. and 
East. Arch., ed. 1910, i. 44‘2 f ). 

This, the older of tlie two orruuncntal temples, 
was probably commenced by Vinayaditya (A. D. 
1047-1109). It is nnlinisluHf ; but whether thi.s 
was always the case, or wln^thor it was conijib^ted 
and afterwards lost its t()W( 5 is, is uncertain (Bice, 
Mysore^, i. 514). l^'ergusson lias given an eluliorate 
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and enthufiioHtic description of IIjih maKnifieent 
building;. Rice, however, corrects his proposed 
restoration, assuming' that the linial ornament of 
the towers, reHeiiil)lin^' a lantern, was really a 
»acrih(;ial vase {htla-sa), hotind round with a clotli 
knotted towards the four (iardiiial points, such as 
is filled with holy water and useil at the consecra¬ 
tion <jf a teiMpl(!. I'er^usHon remarks: 

‘Tie* mode in which the eastern face Ir broken up by the 
lar^fer rmiRHOR, so an to e heif,'ht and play of btcl't and Hhade, 
la a bolO^r way of accoiiiplishinj; what the Gothic- architecta 
accoinpliRhed hy their tratiHepta and projectiona. Thia, how¬ 
ever, i» Hurj)UH»ed by the weHtern front, where the variety of 
outline, and the arraia'eniont and Hubordination of the varioua 
facets* in which it is disimaed, inuat l>e re^fardcd on a masterpiece 
of dcRi^fn in itM cIurh.’ 

Rice (i. 515 IK) gives a full account of this splendid 
teni[)le. 

Literatcrii.—B. L. Rice, Mygnrr'^, I-rfmdon, 1807, 5. r)14fT. ; 
M. Wilks, IJistnricnl Sh'tcheH af thf>. South of India, cd. 
Madras, 18(i0, i. 7; F. Buchanan, Jourury throui/h Mysore, 
liondon, 1807, iii. 390 ff, CrOOKK. 

HALEVI.—I. Life.—.I(ihud/ih hen Samuel Ha- 
Ijevi (Arab. A inl-l-IJasan Ynhudah Urn Alluvl), 
Jewish philosopher and poet, was horn in 'I'oledo 
about 1085 (the year in whicli that cit^', the meet¬ 
ing-place of East and West, fell before Alphonso 
VI.), and died in Palestine about 1148. 

Halevi was sent at an early ape to the ICahlhnical seminary of 
the famous I«aac Alfasi at l,\icona. In addition to the u.sual 
subjects of Rabbinical study, he devoted hiinKeU to matlie- 
matics, the natural scienceH, philosonhy, and, Hince he was to 
l»« a physician, medicine. Aralhc he learnt to write as skilfully 
as he did Hebrew. A horn sinper, he pave himself to poetry 
when he was quite a younp man. On the completion of Iuh 
medical studies he hepan to practiflc, first in his native city, 
and later at tlordova. Rut, thouph BU(!ce8!»ftd, he docs not 
appear to have had much love for hiR vocation. His chief 
intflrest was literature, relipious literature more especially ; 
and, as he grew older, his sympathy with his oppres.sed people 
and his love for Ralest ine, the cradle of their lost preatness and 
the promiHed scene of their future glory, hec,ame his ruUnp 
pas.sion. Meanwhile theolopical Rtudy, the instruction of younp 
men in RahhinicN, and literary purHuitH relieved the monotony 
and di8ar)pointmentH of his iiroffisxional life. He wrote poems, 
both secular and relipious, mainly in llehrew, and his preat 
philosophical work, KitAh al-Khazari, usually known as the 
Kuzari, in Arabic. His relipious poems have enriched the 
liturgy of the synapopue ; his Kuzari is a classic. It w’as soon 
after the completion of the latter work—ho was then about 
fifty-five—that he found opportunity for realizinp the preat 
dream of his life. To see Jeriisalem with his own eyes, and to 
worship at her fallen shrines, was his chief desire. 

‘ C), who will pivc me wiiipa 

That I may fly away, 

And there, at rest from all my wanderinps, 

The ruins of mv heart amonp thy ruins layT’ 

Thus he apostrophizes Zion in one of his most fervid and popular 
tiepies (since included in the liturgy for the Fasten the Ninth 
of Ah) ; and now that yearninp was to be satisfied. Travellinp 
through Spain, where hi.s journey was a triumph—so enthusi¬ 
astically was he hailed by his many admirers—he took ship for 
Kpypt. He was an ailinp man, and a tempestuous voyape 
caused him extreme cliscomforl ', but It also fired his muse. 
The thouplit of tlie desired haven, and the utterances of that 
thouglit in verse, stilled for him the tumult of the waves: 

‘ The sea rages, but rny spirit is plad ; 

It draws nijfh to the Temple of its God.’ 

The hospitality of his many friends kept him in Egypt longer 
than he wished ; hut at length he seems to have reached 
Ralestine. He certainly pot as far as Tyre and Damasous, and 
he may perhaps have seen Jerusalem, thouph only for a short 
lime. It was at Damascus that ho penned the elegy already 
l ited. The closing passages of his life are unknown ; hut legend 
has filled u^) the pap. It is said that, while he was reciting his 
poejn on Zion in the Holy f^ity, an Arab horseman rode over 
iiini and trampled him to death. 

2. Philosophy.—Halevi’s great philosophic work 
is, as has been stated, the Kuzari. VV'ritten aliovit 
1140, it was rendered into Hidirew some thirty 
years afterwards by that fainou.s tran.shitor, 
Jtnlah ihn 'rihhon, A little later (about 1200) n 
second Helirew vitrsion wa.s undertaken by Lsaae 
Cardinal. Of this only the jirefare and a short 
fragment have been nreserveti. History tells of 
one Rulan, king of tiie Kha/ars, a tribe in tlie 
Crimea, who hi't aine a convert to Judaism in the 
8th centnrv. Halevi, who may have met some of 
tfie cle.sccndants of the Kliazar.s at Toledo, utili7.ed 
this incident to give jioint and vividness to liis 


V»ook. His aim, as is indicated by its sub-title, 
‘The Book of Argument and Demon.stration in aid 
of the Despised E'aitli,’ was designed to vindicate 
Judaism against the assaults of it.s various de¬ 
tractors—tlie Karaite within the gates, and the 
Mu.slim and the Christian without. His disciples 
liad asked him what shape such a vindication 
ought to take, and his great book was his reply. 
The story of Bulan provides the work with its 
starting-jioint and franieAvork. The king, dis- 
satislieii with paganism, invites a philosopher to 
exjumnd Ids .system. J’he (iod of philosoidiy, how'- 
ever, proves to he a distant Being, indillerent and 
inaccessible to men. The king turns, therefore, 
first to a Christian, and then to a Muhammadan, 
but w ith equal)}' unsatisfactory results. The truth 
of the religion in each case is devoid of convincing 
historical guarantees. On the other hand, both 
have ajipealed to .Judaism as the fount and the 
w'itness of their creed. The king accordingly sends 
for a Rabbi, and the rest of the work j^ives the 
imaginary conversation w’hicli ensues. Tiio argu¬ 
ments of the Rabbi, which are, of course, tho.se 
of the author, convince the king, who thereupon 
declares his adhesion to the Jewish faith. 

In order to understand the genesis and signifi¬ 
cance of the Kuzari it is necessary to have a clear 
idea of the state of religious thought whiidi pre¬ 
vailed among the Jews in Halevi’s time. Coloured 
by Cn‘ek philosophy, by the teachings, more par¬ 
ticularly, of Plato and Aristotle, Arabic theology 
in its turn influenced Jewish thinkers living umler 
Muslim rule in Africa and Sj»ain. That influence 
had a tw'ofold result. It gave rise, on the one 
hand, to unorthodo.v view's concerning the origin 
of the universe and the relation of God to the 
world, and it furnished, on tlie other hand, the 
impulse to a synthesis intended to reconcile Jewd.sh 
theology with Greek speculation. Islam, forced 
to attemiit a like reconciliation on its own behalf, 
had jirodnoed the order of yihilosophers known as 
the rmitakallimiin, and the.se, in a measure, had 
their counterpaits in certain Jewish thinktus 
headed hy the famous Saadya (fith-lOth cent.). 
Saadya’s great work, K mu noth Vedroth (‘Creeds 
and Beliefs’), was designed to defeat the sceptic; 
with his own w'capons. A too material philo.sophy 
had been his undoing; a philosophy grounded on 
faith in the Unseen should he his .salvation (see 
SKi\J)IAil). To .Saadyasuc.eeedeil Ilahya, lien .loseph 
ihn Bakudah ( 11 th cent.), wdio, in his Iloboth Hale- 
baboth Duties of the ile.art’), provided a jihilo- 
Hojihieal antidote to the Aristotelian doctrine wit h 
whi(;li Ihn Sina (Avicenna) had familiarized his 
Muslim followers and their .lewish admirers. 
Theological turmoil in Islam was matched by a 
like ferment in Jewry. In tlie opinion of many 
among both conimnnions, however, the attempt to 
re(’om;ile religion w ith nietajibysics was a failure. 
It fostered seeptieism instead of curing it. Philo- 
sojihy was the enemy, and wuir to the knife was 
tlie only means of averting its sinister etl'ects. 
I’hus oriiiodoxy asserted itself once more—in Islam 
in the person of al-Ghaztill (llth cent. : see EIthics 
[Muslim]), in Jewuy in the person of Halevi, whom 
al-Ghaz:'ili influenced, and whose deep distrust of 
‘tlreek wisdom,’ ‘ wliose blossom is beautiful, but 
bears no fruit,’ tinctures even his poetry. Both 
writers aimed at disjilacing [diilosojihy hy urieon- 
dition.al belief, and the Jewish luilihi w'as probably 
moved to write lii.s Kuzari hy the polemical w'orks 
of the Muslim theologian. But, w liile a common 
jairpose animateii them, the liahhi set himself the 
additional aim of defending hi.s religion from 
Islam itself, with its attacks upon Jewish Biblical 
exegesis. 

In .spite of this, Halevi’s repudiation of philo¬ 
sophy is far from thoroughgoing ; it may even be 
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criticized as inconsistent. In repard to the funda¬ 
mental princinles of theology, such as the Divine 
Existence ana the close relations of a. ])ersonal Doil 
with the universe, he will have nothing to do with 
metaphjsical B]»eculation. The veracity of those 
principles is estahlislied for liim hy one kind of 
testimony, and one only—that furnished by the 
historic facts of the Bibie. Holy Scripture is the 
impregnable rock upon which rests tlie truth of 
Judaism itself. But, wlien dealing with loss vital 
matters - the genesis of the w'orld, for example, 
the Divine attributes, human free will, and the 
like—he has no scruple in resorting to philosophy, 
and even to metaphysics. Nor can it be said that 
he succeeded in nis main polemical purpose. If 
Saadya failed to di.scourage jihilosopbical scepti¬ 
cism by encouraging philosojihical belief, Halevi 
equally failed to discourage it by banning it 
altogether. J’he next great name after hi.s in the 
chronology of Jewish tliougbt is Maimonides (end 
of 1‘Jth cent.), with his Moreh Nehuhirn (‘Huide of 
the 1‘erplexed’), the most systematic attempt at 
interpreting Judaism in terms of the Aristotelian 
teaching which Jewry has yiroduced. The fierce 
and protracted conflict of ojiinion to which that 
epoch-making treatise gave rise is a matter of 
history (see Maimonidks). The truth is that both 
the philo 80 ])hical and the anti-philosophical posi¬ 
tions are at once useful and dangertms. Theofogv 
has its psychic roots, and the evidences to wdiicli 
it makes its appeal necessarily vary wdth the indi¬ 
vidual. If the mystic finds his proofs of God in 
his own spiritual experience—‘makes them,’ as 
T. II. Green expresses it—the ordinary believer 
either looks to Nature and liistory for eorrolH)ra- 
tion of bis creed or declines to corroborate it at 
all. On tlie other hand, there are persons desir¬ 
ous of believing, but .so eoiistitnted as to r**'iuire 
eonvictioii as a eondition precedent to religious 
faith. If pbilosopliy may unsettle and alienate 
tlie ordinary believer, it may satisfy and win the 
more exacting mind. Halevi firju tieally recog¬ 
nized tliis truth when, tbougdi setting out witli 
the avowed purpose of excluding rul ionalism from 
the .sjihere of his irnjuiry, he resorUnl to it in order 
to justify" certain elements of bis Judai.sm. Apart 
from its initial postulates, the K'nzari is through¬ 
out a re.'isoned and, tliei'efore, a philosophical ex- 
liosition of the Jewish religion. And it is as sueli 
an exposition that it retains its interest for n.s. It 
gives us a jiictuia; of the religion which aj»j»eale,d 
to the average Jew of the Middle Ages, of the 
religion, inoriMiver, which still eommands the 
allegianee of his sueeessor to-day. That the book 
attained instant jiopnlarity, that it influenced so 
eonsiilerable a Jewisli philosopher as ibn Dau<l, 
who wrote liis Emunah Raman in 1168, and that 
it has passed tbrough a dozen editions, is not .sur- 

rising. More remarkable is it that it should have 

een tran.slated into many European ianijjuages, 
including English. 

The follow ing is a .summary of the salient teach¬ 
ings of tlie work : 

The aim of rolij^ion is the pood life. Revealed relipion is, 
therefore, superior to the ruiLural relipion of the philosciphor 
which defines the pood life in diverse ways. The belief in Clod, 
in His eternity, in His providential puidanoe of Isnud’s history, 
and in His revelation constitutes t he essence of the Jewish creed. 
The truth of that creed is attested hy historical facts, e.t). the 
Siuaitic revelation, which took place in the presence of a whole 
nation. Nothinp in Scripture can ever be irreconcilable with 
reason. Thus the Bihli(;nl appellations of Ood, such as ‘ merci¬ 
ful,’ ‘ jealous,’ ‘ lonp-sulTcrinp,’ and the like, do not imply anj- 
mutability of the bivine nature, hut express the divergent 
points of view from which it is approached hy the human mind. 
In like manner the Divine attrihiites merely correspond to the 
various relations of God to His creatures. 

f.ike the dopma of the Divine existence, the idea of the 
election and mission of Israel rests upon an historical basis. The 
Bible tells of a succession of prophetic or spiritually-pifted 
natures, hepimiing with Adam, continued in the Patriarchs, 
and completed by the Israelitish people, who were chosen as 


the depositaries of the Iiivine tnjfh. That trulli reached its 
full exjiression in the Bible, with its three great classes of 
precepts—elhico-Kociul, ritual, ami spiritual ; and lUs com- 
immicatioii to Israel elevated that people into a kinpdom of 
priests, ch.arped with the j»erformance uf the propln Lii^ task. 
The adaptation of the Biblical jireceiH.s to the needs of suc¬ 
cessive ages is the characteristic function of the Talmud, which 
defines the hoixndanes of j>ermittetl and forhidden ihings in 
accordance with tradition. The theor\ of an Oral Law siipjile- 
inenling and elucidating the Written l.aw (Scripture) is 
essential to a due interpretation and fulUlmcnt of the Biblical 
ordinances. Hence, uidike Karaite Judaism, which rejects 
tradition, Uahhinisni gives satisfaction of sj'irit to its adherents 
hy the assurance that, in obeying the laws of their religion, 
they are perfoi ining the clearly ascertained will of God. 

Moreover, Judaism, the religion of joy, imposes limits on 
asceticism: ‘Thy self-luimiliiition on a fast-day is not more 
acccpUihle to God than is thy devout rejoicing on a Festival.* 
The powers of soul and liody are to he equally developed. 
The good man, as Judaism conceives of him, will not shun the 
world and its activities ; nor will he long for death in order 
the more speedily to enter into eternal life. Men, moreover, 
is free (this in opposition to the Kpicureuii and fatalistic 
doctrine of Necessity). Nor does the idea of Divine providence 
conflict with this truth. God knows the coiisccpiem cs of human 
actions, hut this is not eipiivalent to foreordaining them. 
Between the Divine foreknowledge and human action lie 
intermediate causes. The human will is one of them ; it can 
direct the law of cjiusu and cITect os it desires. Nevurthelesa, 
the Divine omnipotence is not limited, inasmuch as these 
intermediate causes depend upon God, and are to bo referred 
hack to Him. 

As to the prophetic gift, it is a direct emanation from the 
Godhead ; it is the suviinvin bonum. There is no prophecy 
outside the Holy I^itul (probably a iwlemical reference to 
Muhammadanism). The Brophet must l>e a man of exemplary 
life. In virtue of its obedience to the Law and of its ancestry, 
Israel has a special aptitude for proi)hecy, whicli it may foster 
in exile by obedience to the ceremonial precepts. Tli.’it exile 
is no proof of its rejection hy God. Israel is the martyr-people ; 
it is • the heart of the nations,’ feeling every pain and disorder 
of the great body of mankind. But the dry bones will live. 
The Jew has been dispersed througliout the world in order to 
disseminate tlie Divine truth. (Ihristiunity and Islam are 
forerunners, preparing the way of the Messiah, whose sway 
will make them one. 

3 . Poetical works.—Halevi the poet is at least 
as great a.s Halevi the religion.s tlunker. He has 
beid) calleii ‘the nio.st iiisjiired writer of Hebrew 
after the 1 ’saliuiKt.s.’ The allusion is to his |ioems, 
which, unlike bis great jirose work, were written 
mainly in the sacred language, but in the Arab 
style, with its fettering arlilices and eonventions. 
Tiiongli e.s.sentially a religjou.s poet, Halevi, in 
common with bis jiredecessors of the Jndteo- 
Spanish sehool, did not disdain to sing of Bcenlar 
themes. Indeed, the new Hebrew poetry wliich 
that .school created was secular before it was 
ndigioiiH. llalevi—.so facile is his gift—turns to 
jKKitry when others would use prose. If be lias to 
write a letter or simd a greeting to a friend or a 
greatman—the ibn Ezras, .Samuel ilannagid, Joseph 
ilm Migasb, and many others -he. send.s it in verse. 
He invtikes bis muse on the smallest provocation. 
He has left epithalamia, eh‘gics, satires, eiiigrams, 
riddles, and love-songs. He sings of yontli and of 
old age, of feasting, and of tlie splendmir of land, 
si y, and .sea. Ho rallies a lad who lias begun to 
grow a beard ; he chronieJes the discovery of Ills 
own first gre^' hair : 

* I found my first white hair to-day, 

And plucked it out, Bcarce knowing what I’d done. 

“ An easy task," it cried, “ to vanquish one ; 

But how when all the host are grey V 
With the title, ‘ J'o a I' ricnd who finds my I’overty 
as grievous as I do,’ he indites tlie following lines : 

“‘I’m done with thee,’’ exclaimed my friend. 

The day my money find. 

“So wroth I Say, What’a my sin?’’ I cried. 

“Thy poverty," he Baid.‘ 

But the didactic note prevails. He warns the 
worldling that mundane tliing.s, ‘ a protecting 
.shadow’ to-day, ‘may he a snare to-morrow’; 
‘ the eagle’s jiinion niay wing the .sliaft that slays 
him.’ He has .some lines entitled ‘ J’he Goun.sel of 
the Sage.’ whicli contain the fidlowing advico: 
‘ Keep a jtiyon.s face for tliy friend ; he not alw'ays 
sad. Win the hearts of the learned, and cayitiire 
the wisdom of the wise. So will thy desire be 
fulfilled, and thy weal multijdy.’ About to take 
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medicine, he writen some prayerful verses, in 
which he alKrms his trust not in tlie potion, but 
in tlie healing power of Ood. Here is a character- 
Utic stanza or two on ‘ Love to (iod ': 

‘ 1 haute unto the true life's fount, 

Spurnini; the life that'a vain and false, 

My one desire to look uj)on my King ; 

No other being has my reverence. 

Could I hiit see Him in a dream. 

Then would I sleep for aye ; 

Could 1 but see Hm face within my heart 
I’d never wish to look abroad.’ 

Another poem is entitle<l ‘The Shame of the Jew 
is his i’riue. ’ 1 ts cen tral thought is thus expressed ; 

‘ Men revile me—they know not that shame, borne 
for Thy sake, is truest glory.’ 

Halevi’s chief strength, however, lay in his gift 
of hymn-writing. He is the poet of the Synagogue 
par excellence.. No liturgical writer has found so 
wide acceptance among the Jews, or lifted their 
devotional poetry to so high a level. He has left 
hymns—some 300 in number—for the whole of the 
Jewish year, and the Synagogue has made abun¬ 
dant use of them. Tbey are a common bond 
uniting tlie sects of Jewry—the Karaites among 
them—witli their many <lillerences of thouglit ana 
ritual. Simple, as a rule, in ideas and expression, 
they tower alMjve the ellusions of the more ancient 
liturgical poet J^j^aliri, with his love for dark say¬ 
ings and ditlicult phraseology. Halevi’s religious 

i )oetry moves, moreover, on a far loftier plane, 
ts leading feature is a keen eonseiousness of (lod, 
the desire for communion with Him, an alisolute 
trust in His rectitude. The joyousness issuing 
from this temper is modified, however, by the sad 
thought of IsriKirs low estate. 'I'lic enmity of 
Kdoin and Ishmael ((’liristendoin and Islam) is a 
constantly reiuirrent tiieiiie, as though the iron of 
jiersecution had tuitercd in(,o tlie writer’s own soul. 
(Iccusionally he invokes t he Divine judgment upon 
the ojipres.Hor. This sonihi'e tone jiersists even in 
some of the poems writtmi for f'easl-days. lint 
their final note is one of hope and faith. Purified 
hy tribulation, Israel will he redemiied at last, 
and the old national life restored. Sometimes the 
poem is the voice of the soul of colleclivi* Israel, 
‘the King’s son,' sometimes of tlie individual 
soul. Now the itoet mourns his own sins, especi¬ 
ally the sins of his youth ; now he calls to youth 
to rememhcr that life is lleeting, and that ohl age, 
witli its disillusions and regrets, and the day of 
deatli, ‘when there is neither love nor hale,’will 
come at. last. ‘Haste,’ lie exclaims, ‘after thy 
King, with the souls that How unto the goodness 
of the Lord.’ 

Apart, perliaps, from a quicker feeling for the 
beauty, as distinct from the solemnity, of the 
physical w’orld, Halevi’s juietry makes no appreci¬ 
able aildition to the content of Jewish thought. 
Tlie liihle and the Kalibinical literature not only 
colour, hut fashion, liis theology and hi.s outlook 
on life. His chief eharaeteristics are intense 
spiritual feeling and loftv imagery. Traces of 
tlieosojihy meet us here ami there. 

The aiiirelH are very real beings to the poet; they hold up 
the throne of (JikI, but Ood upholds them. He is the Omiii- 
present, who fills, but trariscendH, Nature. ‘Thou coritaincst 
the universe; but the universe doc.s not contain Thee.' But 
Uod is immanent as well as transcendent; ‘ He came down at 
Sinai, and He dwelt in the bush.’ ‘ Is His throne, in very deed, 
among the Hherubim? Lo, the highest lieavens contain Him 
not. He lives in men's hearts, even as He dwells among the 
anpels. Yea, His assembled worshippers are very near to Him. 
Invisible to the eye of flesh, He is manifest to the soul.' His 
grace, too, is infinite ; it triumphs over His strict Justice, and 
ensures forgiveness for truly repentant sinners who ‘ essay to 
grasp Ilis rohe.’ ‘Their tears are as drink-offerings in His 
sight.' 'Ihe one supreme joy is comiiiunion with God, His 
race the one supreme tioon. ‘ Away from Thee, iny life is 
eath ; near to Thee, my death is life. . . . bet me seek Thy 
grace for awhile, and then U^t me die . . . for what else hath 
life in its gift? And if Thou art not my portion, what is niy 
portion 'I ' 

In like manner, the poet cries in one of his finest passages: 


‘ My heart is one with my Beloved ; my soul lives again ; 

A pwr prisoner, yet am I glorious. 

M,\ heart fiolds my Belovtsd ; what need to seek Him, then, 

hither in tlie heavens or in the deep ? 

My soul enthrones Him ; why, then, brother or friend? 

Or what can King or Prince do (or me i” 

Still more daring i.s his flight. lnfluence<l hy 
the Midrashic interpretation of Canticles, he thus 
aj)o.strophizes (iod : 

‘ Beloved, hast Thou forgotten how Thou didst lie between my 
breasts ? 

Why, then, hast 'Thou sold me into lasting slavery? 

Once Thou hodst my love, and Thou gav’st Thy love to me ; 

How, then, couldst Thou give my honour to another? 

Have I Redeemer but Thee ? Or hast Thou a prisoner of hops 
but me? 

Give me, I pray, Thy strength, for to Thee I give my love.' 

He retains, too, some of the Talmudic supersti- 
tion.s. The note of the shophar (cornet), for 
example, on the New Year Fe.stival will confound 
Satan, and give unimpeded play to the Divine 
mercy and men’s contrition. His spirit chafes 
under his people’s suflerings. Hesides active per¬ 
secution, they have to endure attempts to wean 
them from religion. ‘They would turn me aside 
after fal.se prophets’—so Israel i.s made to com¬ 
plain; ‘they revile me when 1 seek to serve my 
( Jo<l.’ Hut ‘ Lo, Thy fame is in my ears; the Ued 
Sea and Sinai witness to Thy greatness. How, 
then, shall I think of any god hut J'hee?' In 
these lines we may discern a j)oetic echo of the 
great thesis of the Kuzari — tin? testimony of 
history to the eternal truth of Judaism. 

Halevi’s eminence as a religiou.s poet is attested 
hy the frcijueney with whicli he has been trans¬ 
lated. Heme, moreover, generally frugal iu his 
jiraise, gives the ancient singer of his race un¬ 
stinted homage : he is 

‘A very wondrouH mighty 
Fiery pillar of all Noiig, 

That preceded Isrucl'.s inourMful 
Huravaii as it was marcfiiiig 
Through the desert of sad exile. 

When this spirit was created 
By its Maker self-contented, 

He embraced the lovely spirit, 

And that kiss’s beauteous echo 
Thrill.? through all the jioet’s numbers, 

Which are hallowed hy this grace.’ 

Of the many att empts to .summarize Halevi’s sig- 
nilicance in tlm .sjihcrc of religiou.s literature, 
Oraetz’s appreciation is perhap.s the haj>picst: ‘ He 
was the transligured image of self-conscious Israel 
seeking to express himself in thought and in Art.' 

biTKKATiiiiK.—I. Abrahams, N/iorf Uistiyry o/Jennxh Litera¬ 
ture, bondon, 1900; H. Brody, Diiran des Alm-l-IJas.^inn 
.lehuda ha-Levi, Berlin, 1899-1911; D. Cassel, Pan L'lieh 
liusari, beipzig, I8tl9 ; Nina Davis, Son(fs <>/ Exile, Ixindon, 
1990 and 190.'); H. Edelmann, (Voiz« Oxford, London, lSf>o ; 
A. Geiger, Divan des VaHtiliers Abu’ l-Uasmn Juda ha-Levi, 
Breslau, also NachgelnHSene Schriften, do. 1870, iii.; J. 

Hamburger, art. ‘ Jehuda Ualovi,’ in hia Realencpclopddie dea 
Judenlmnn’^, Ijcipzig, 1896; H. Hirschfeld, Judah Uallevi’a 
Kitaf) Al Khazari, London, IPOrj ; J. Jacobs, Jeivish Ideals, 
do. bs9(J; J E. art. ‘.Tiidali hu-bevi ’; D. Kaufmaun, (ieach. der 
Attribatenlehre, Gotha, 1877, Gemmmelt.e Schriften, ii., Frank¬ 
fort, 1910, and in JQR i. 441 ff. ; Kerem Herne.d, iv. (1839) 144, vii. 
(1843 ) 26f) ff.; Alice Lucas, The Jewish Year, London, 1898; 
K. Magnus, Jewish Rortraits, do. 1897; S. D Luzzatto, 
Bctnlat bat Jehvdah, Prague, 1840, JHvan Jehuda Halevi, byck, 
1864 ; M. Sachs, Relig. J’oesie der Juden in Spanien, Berlin, 
1845 ; L. Zunz, Rittu des synagog. Oottesdienstes, do. 18.59. 

Morris Jo.seph. 

HALLAJ.—In the history of Muhammadan 
pantlieism there is no event more celebrated and 
I remarkable in its consequences than the execution 
at Haghdad, on the 24th of Dhu 'l-Qa'da, A.H. 309 
(‘26th March, A.D. 922), of Abu ’l-Mughlth IJusain 
ihn Mansflr al-yallaj—often incorrectly called 
Mansur yallaj—on the charge of pretending to he 
an incarnation of the Deity. His claim was ex¬ 
pressed in the most forcible and uncompromising 
terms that can be imagined : And 'l-haqq, ‘ I am 
the Keal.’ The signiticanee of this formula will he 
explained after some account has been given of its 
author’s life and character. Hitherto it has not 
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l)een possible even to sketch the outlines of hisc^reer 
with any certainty, hut the researches of Louis 
Massignon, wliich will shortly bo published (see 
below), have thrown fresh light on tiie subject.* 

I. Life.—IJallaj, whose grandfather is said to 
have been a Zoroastriun, was born c. A.i>. 858 at 
Baida, near Peraej)olis, in southern Persia, and 
pa.s8ed his l>oyhood at Wiisit, one of the chief cities 
of 'Iraq. At the ago of sixteen he went to reside 
at Tustar (Shushtar) in Khuzistan, and entered 
upon the ascetic and mystical life as a pupil of the 
eminent SQfi, Said ibn 'Abdallah al-Tustari ; he 
then migrated to Ba^ra, where he becamo adi.scij>lo 
of 'Amr ibn 'Uthmftu al-Makki, and married the 
daughter of another Sufi, Abii Ya'qub al-Aqta'. 
On leaving Basra, he proceeded (in 877) to Baglu^ad 
and comi)leted l)is training in Sufiiam under 
dunayd, the greatest mystic of the time. Little 
is known concerning Ida movements and theeventa 
of his life during the next twenty years. About 
895 he made the pilgrimage to Mecca, where he 
remained for a year in seclnsioii. The fact that 
soon afterwards his SCifl teachers l)roke oil rela¬ 
tions with him was probably due to their dislike of 
the extreme pantheism to which he had by this 
time committed himself, although liujwiri states 
{Kashf al-Mafi^tJb, 150) that they did not repudiate 
1dm because ol any attack on refigion and doctrine, 
but solely on account of a broach of discipline. 
After spending two years in retirement at Tustar, 
he travelled for a long while (c. 899-902) in KlnirS.- 
san and h'ars, preaching and composing his first 
works on mysticism ; at this date he received the 
title of JJalldj (‘wool-carder’) by which he is 
generally known.^ Having made the pilgrimage 
to Mecca a second time, lie settled for a year at 
Baghdad, whence lie travelled by sea to India and 
roamed to the fartliest houndarie.s of Turki.stun, 
preaching and writing as before. He then returned 
as a pilgrim to Mecca, where he stayed two year.s, 
and about 908 arrived at Baghdad, where he de¬ 
livered a public discourse which raised an outcry 
against him and led to his being arrested ; but he 
managed to escape from prison, and concealed 
himself at Sus in Khuzistan (910). Three year* 
later he was again arrested and brought to trial at 
Baghdad before'Tsa, vizier of the Klialif Muqtadir. 
On this occasion he was charged with lieing a Car- 
niatian (q.v.); and, although no evidence wa.s found 
to justify the allegation, he was detained in cus¬ 
tody at Baghdad. His captivity, which lasted for 
eight years, was not of a rigorous nature : he was 
moved from one prison to another, and was alloweil 
to receive visitors and continue his preaching—a 
{irivilege which he used to such purjiose that he 
gained many intluential sympathizers. 

Finally, in 922, a second trial took place. Tt 
was comluclcd by the viziers Ibn 'Isa and Idatnid, 
and dealt with three principal charges against 
^allaj : (a) his secret correspondence with tlie 

rarmatians ; (/>) the extravagant notions of his 
di.sciples, who believed him to be Divine; (c) his 
own belief on the question of essential union with 
the Godhead ( rrm al-javi). yamid wished to 
confine the inquiry to these points, but the qddls 
insisted on his adding a fourth, viz. the doctrine 
(which was, indeed, held by Dallaj) that the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is not one of those religious 
obligations that are absolutely binding, but be¬ 
longs to the class that admits of abrogation. On 
this skilfully chosen combination of tlioological, 

1 The present writer is indebted to M. MasHitfnon for the 
greater part of the following biographical notice as well as for 
other important facts, and desires gTatefully to acknowledge 
the courtesy with which they have been communicated. 

3 According to some authorities, the epithet refers to his power 
of reading men’s secret thoughts, while others sa^’ that it was 
bestowed on him liecause he once carded a large quantity of 
cotton in a iniraculoualy short time. 
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legal, and political grounds, the prisoner was con¬ 
demned to deatli. During his execution, which 
was carried out in a barbarous manner, yallai 
displayed the utmost fortitude. His mutilated 
body was burned and the ashes thrown into the 
Tigris, while his head was sent to Khurasan to he 
shown to his followers in that country. Many, 
however, both tliere and elsewhere, would not 
believe tliat he Mas dead, and continued to expect 
his return. They maintained, quoting the state¬ 
ment in the Qur'an (iv. 150) concerning Christ, 
that yallaj had been transported alive to heaven, 
and that the actual victim Mas one of his enemies 
whom God had clianged into his likeness, or, 
according to otlier versions, a horse or a mule. 

Similar legends are told of '\\\{al-Farq bain al-Firaq, Z‘J.’l)and 
several Shi ite heresiurcliH. As Massigiioii has jtoiiiLed out, they 
express the pojmhir feiling that a God-maii cannot inisaibly 
surfer the indignity of being murdered, crucilied, or dismem¬ 
bered. 

2. Teaching^.—AK.hough the later Muhammadan 
tradition attributes the condemnation of l,Iallaj to 
his outrageous imjiiety, it is (uirtain that jiolitical 
motives played a large part in tlie atVair. He 
is descrihcrl, in the oldest historirtril hooks that 
mention him, as an agent attac hed to the Slii'ite 
or Carrnatian projiaganda,* a reckless and un¬ 
principled agitator wiio dabbled in alchemy and 
magic, anrl imposed on the vulgar by performing 
miracles which Mere only the tricks of a clever 
conjuror. Nom', there seems to be no evidence 
that l.lallilj muis a Carrnatian, hut it was easy to 
pretend that he was. Tlie doctrine of incarnation 
(kulid) was held in common by Kome heretical 
Safi sects and by various branches of the extreme 
Shi'ites, and Dallaj miglit plausibly be represented 
as a (’annatian, since he is said to have called 
himself ‘ the Radiant Light,’ and to have been 
addressed by his distdples in terms like these : 
* We hear witness that thou art He who juita on a 
different form in every age, and in the present age 
hath assumed the form of l,fusain ibn Mansiir ; 
and we implore thy blc.ssing and hope for thv 
mercy, O knower of secrets!’ {al-Farq bain ah 
Firaq, 248, 12). Moreover, in the first quarter of 
the 10th cent, the ('armatians almost succeeded in 
estahlishiiig a reign of terror ; and Mossignon sug¬ 
gests, with reason, that Htimid, who had incurred 
much odium by ins meiiHures for controlling the 
importation of corn, may have sought to regain 
popularity and credit by pretending that yallai 
M'as one of their most dangerous missionaries, and 
making it appear that liis convietion was a political 
triumph. OtnerM'ise, it is at least doubtful whether 
the audacious dialectic M’ith M'hich he pursued his 
theological speculations, or the jiantheism wliich 
he openly profc.s,sed, Mould have cost him his life. 
Islam has ahvays been tolerant to the excesses of 
mystical enthusiasm, and tlie jilea of ecstasy has 
seldom been iirgisl in vain. 

According Gi the tlicory of Sufi philosophy, al- 
finqq, ‘the Real,’ i.e. God regarded as jnire being, 
is ojiposcd to the phenomenal M'orld, which exists 
only as a reflexion of pure being upon the darkness 
of matter or ‘ not being.’ Even the more orthodox 
mystics hold that union with God is attainable. 
They say that in ‘ passing away ’ {fana) from his 
phenomenal self man necessarily liecomes one with 
God, inasmuch as the Divine element in his nature 
is then free to rejoin its source. The theory, 
stated in this M'ay, is not yallajian, but ](^allaj 
pre.sents the same ulcas in a symbolic form peculiar 
to himself.* While the SQfis are generally careful 

* The definite Btatenient that ho wa« one of the miMionarie* 
of ‘All al-RbJa, the eighth Im.am of the Hhi’a (Browne, Literary 
ilittvry ofPertia, i. booiiib not to be juetifled by the original 
text (I’ihrist, Ifln, lust line j, hich Bays that he carried on a 
propaganda in favour (ritfei) of the ‘Alldit. 

3 Apparently, however, I.ialliiJ did not regard the deified man 
as being devoid of liersouality and indistinguishable from Um 
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to disavow the heretical notion that the Divine 
substance or spirit can enter into man, this 
doctrine of human transubstantiation {hulul) was 
nevertheless adopted by some of them ; and, since 
it was tauf^lit by Karis, one of the chief disciples 
of yallaj, we may conclude that it is implied in 
the famous formula, And ‘I am the Heal.’ 

Such, however, is not the opinion that prevailed 
among the mystic theologians who tlourished in 
the 4th and 5th centuries of the Muhammadan 
era. The majority of these men so w in ^Jallaj a 
genuine theosophist, exalted by mystical rapture 
or intoxication to a point where he believed him¬ 
self to be united witli the Divine essence; and in 
their eyes he was not guilty of anything worse 
than a momentary indiscretion. Others hesitated 
to condemn him outright and took refuge in an 
attitude of neutrality. Ghazali, who at first 
adopted this course, afterwards declare<l that And 
'l-haqq is an exj)ression belonging to the liighest 
stage of Unitarianism. Those who deemed ijallaj 
an inlidel usually qualified their condemnation by 
saying that, although he had violated the religious 
law, he had not been false to the inner truth of 
Isliim ; his offence was that he divulged the 
myst/cry of the Godhead, and on this account he 
deserved to die. 

yallaj is the founder of Muhammadan pantheism 
in the same sense as Ash'an {q.v.) is the munder of 
Muslim scholasticism. The pantheistic movement 
did not commence with hijii : it had long been 
gathering force below the surface, and hi.s words 
only gave the signal for its exj)losion. 'I’liey re¬ 
vealed, as in a flash, what many had more or Ie.ss 
consciously thought but few had yet dared to 
speak. Here, at last, was the j)lain truth uttereti 
so sitnjdy and tersely that no one could mistake 
or forget it, and its effect was intensified by the 
dramatic spectacle of torture and vengeance, in¬ 
flicted upon the man wlio had proclaimed himself 
to bo God. The later Sufi writers, e.specially the 
mystical poets of Persia, celebrate yallaj in glow¬ 
ing language as a hero and martyr who.se imssion 
for the Heal caused him to lay dowm his life in 
order that he might gain the perfect union that 
results from self-extinction. 

l,lallaj left behind iiini n sect designated by his 
name, who ])rofesscd the doctrine of hulid and are 
reckoned among the heretics of Sufiism ; and also 
a large number of mystical writings in pro.se and 
verse, 'I'be titles of forty-seven treatises by him 
are recorded in the Fihrisi (p. 192), and this 
catalogue is not exhaustive. Only one of them 
has been |)reserved complete or nearly so—the 
Kitdh al lawdsin, which Ma.S8ignon lias recently 
discovered in an Arabic MS of the British Mu.seum 
(Add. 9(592), together with a Persian coininentary 
by Rfubihan Baqli (A.I>. 1209), extant in Uvo Con¬ 
stantinople MSS. The forthcoming edition of 
these texts will furnish materials for a detailed 
account of the mystical theories developed by 
^all&j, and will open the way to a better under¬ 
standing of his character and his influence upon 
the subsequent history of pantlieism in Islam. 
For example, it appears from a passage in the 
above-mentioned work that the Yezidis—the so- 
called devil-worshippers — derived their peculiar 
veneration for Iblis from yallaj and his scliool 
(Massignon, '\n RHR, June 1911). A considerable 
ijuantity of fragmentary compo.sition.s~saying.s, 
letters, discourses, poems, etc.—some of which are 
undoubtedly authentic, have come down to us 
under his name. Two collections of poetry in 
Arabic and Persian are falsely attributed to him. 

d«lty. The ‘ I ’ is not absorbed in, or confused with, * the Real.’ 
In this respect his doctrine is at variance with that of the 
Persian ^ufis in (feneral (see Massignon’s introduction to the 
Kitdb al-'Cawdsin, p. ‘.!0). 


The latter, published at Bombay in 1887 and again 
in 1894, is a particularly gross forgery. 

LiTKRATraa—L. Massig-non is preparing a special work, 
entitled Biblitifjraphis chrvnologujue fA critique d’al-Hallaj. 
Only the most important notices in English and otlier European 
languages can be mentioned here: Ibn Khallikfin, tr. de 
Blaiie, Paris, 1K43-71, i. 4‘23; Hmwlrl, Kanhf al-Mahjuh, tr. 
Nicholson, London, 1910, p. 1.50; F. A, G. Tboluck, 
aammlung aus dermorgenldnd. Mystik, Berlin, 182."). t)p. 311-320 
(the Life of Hallaj, tr. from ‘At-tAr’s Tadhkirat nl-Auliyd)\ E. 
G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia, London, 1902-06, i. 
42S-437; A. von Kremer, Geseh. dtr herrsche.nden Ideen drs 
1 slams, Ijeipzijr, 1.S68, pp. 70-78; R. P. A. Dozy, Essai sur 
Vhistoire de Vislairiisme, tr. V. Chauvin, Leyden, 1879, pp. 
324-.'53f); L. Massignon, ‘ al-Hallaj,’ in /{///f, .Tune 1911, also 
‘ Ani '1 Baqq,‘ in Der Islam, 1912, pp. 248-2.')7, Kitdb al-fawdsin 
(in the press) and La Passion d'al-llalldj (in preparation). 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
HALLUCINATION. -I. Definition.-A hal¬ 
lucination is generally dclined as a false perception. 
It is gcnerically that; but it is not the only species 
of false perception, and a closer characterization is 
therefore necessary. Psychologists draw a di.s- 
tinction between states of consciousness in which 
tliere is contained or involved a reference to an 
object in the so-called external scries here and 
now' existent, and a state of conscion.sness which, 
though in content otherwise generally similar to 
the otlier, does not carry this objective reference. 
The first is termed a j)ercept or a presentation ; 
the second is termed an image or representation. 
These p.sychical experiences form tw'o series known 
as the presentational and the representational series 
resjxictively. This nomenclature indicates the 
dominant characteristics of each type of experi¬ 
ence, though, of course, there are representational 
elements in the percejit, and representations are 
based on percei)tual cx[>erien(‘es. Normally there 
is no confusion between the two. A hallucination 
is said to occur when a member of the second .series 
is ascribed to the first— i.e. when an image i.s 
taken by tlie conscious subject for a percept. The 
one, he it noted, is, qua psychical event, as real 
an experience a.s the other. The 'fallacy’ lies in 
the function which the conscious state in this case 
is made to iierform or in the significance which is 
attached to it. It is made to report falsely about 
external reality. In this it partakes of the char¬ 
acter of illusion (qA’.), and yet it may be dis¬ 
tinguished from that kind of exi)erience. 'Whether 
the distinction is merely one of degree is a ques¬ 
tion on which there has'tween much debate among 
psychologists. Esquirol ^ gave currency to the 
following di.stinction. In hallucination an experi¬ 
ence which is purely subjective, or, speaking in 
terms of cerebral activity, is centrally initiated, is 
judged to have an objective correlative or to he 
peripherally initiated, whereas in illusion tlie 
starting-point is found in presentation; there is 
peripheral initiation—it is not, strictly speaking, 
a ‘ fallacy of the senses ’—hut the presentational 
factors are wrongly apperceived or interpreted. 
Hallucination, in short, takes place when we 
perceive an object which by the accented tests of 
external reality must be finally judged to he non¬ 
existent ; illusion takes place w’hen we perceive 
the xoronq object. This may be taken as a work¬ 
ing mode of dillerentiation, though further in¬ 
vestigation has led to the conviction that the line 
of demarcation is not so hold and w'cll-defined as it 
is thus made to appear. I'here arc a number of 
borderland cases which present dilhculty, and which 
are .sometimes to be found in the literature of the 
subject under the head of ‘ hallucination,* and 
sometimes under the head of ‘ illusion.’ It certainly 
seems well-established that in numerous (some 
w'ould say in all) cases classed as hallucination 
there is a sensory or presentational factor. In 
these cases, however, the sense element is so vague 
and unspecific that it w'ould not normally form the 
1 Des Maladies mentales. 
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basis of a jpercept ; it is the occasion rather than 
the grouncl of the false perception. 

2. Varieties. —It is said, not quite accurately, 
that we may have hallucination of more than one 
sense. What is meant is that the content of the 
hallucination may be of one or other or of several 
of the modes of consciousness normally rej^arded 
as modes of sensation. In this sense the state¬ 
ment is correct. Thus we may see before us the 
figure of an absent friend or acquaintani^o or some 
^otesque and monstrous figure ; the visual factor 
is predominant here, and it may bo said at this 
point that ‘ vis\ial ’ hallucinations bulk most 
largely in the records of the subject, whether they 
relate to the experiences of persons in a normal or 
abnormal condition. But we may also find hal¬ 
lucinations in which the auditory (the subject 
hears voices or detinite sounds), touch, temperature, 
olfactory, kinu'stbetic, and other modes arc respect¬ 
ively predominant, 'I’his is well marked in the 
exjieriences of persons in the hypnotic state. Tell 
such a person that he has taKeii snuff and he 
sneezes ; tell him lie is standing on ice ami ho feels 
cold at once ; ‘ lie tremhle.s, hi.s teeth chatter, he 
wraps himself in his coat.’ ^ If one sense only is 
involved, the hallucination is said to be simple ; if 
several are involved, the hallucination is said to be 
complex. 

There is a well-known experience particularly 
marked iti tlie case of the per.son in tlie hypnotic 
.state, or under the influence of post-hypnoti(c sug¬ 
gestion, knowm as negative hallucination. This is 
tlie case wliere tluc subject fails to perceive an 
existent object. He may only fail to sex a per.son 
in the room, or he may be totally unaware of his 
presence, according to tlie chanu ter and .scope of 
tlie given suggestion. The epithet ‘negative,’ 
though applicai)ie enough from the point of view 
of the ohs ' of tlu ' slead- 

ing as applied to the hallucinatory state itself. 
The hallucination is as positive as any other. 
The whole objective situation is apprehended by 
the subject as otlier than it is ; or, if we limit the 
reference to that part of space in which the un- 
y)ereeived oliject or person is at any moment, then 
that part of space is falsely perceived ; the back¬ 
ground is continuous ; there is not a gap in it; e.g., 
the back of the cliair on which is seated the person 
whose absence is suggested will he seen, although, 
of course, it is not really visible. 

Dreams (g.v.) are generally regarded as the most 
familiar tyi>e of hallucinatory exj)cricncc. We 
.seem in dreams to be the speidatons of external 
objects and of scries of external events which are 
sometimes so vivid as to cause a distinct feeling of 
relief or disappointment wlien we wake and find 
that these events do not tit into the niunial ex¬ 
ternal series. So careful an observer as McDougall,* 
however, tind.s a marked distinction between the 
features of a dream experience and the features 
of aliallucinatory ex])(*rience. This is a direct chal¬ 
lenge to more careful introspection. The present 
writer’s observations go to conlirm the view that 
dreams are pure hallucinatory states. The chief 
distinction seems to he tliat in the dream state the 
hallucination is more complete than n.snal. The 
impressiveness of the object is as marked and 
the emotional co-eHicient at least as intensive as in 
experiences which are unquestioningly recognized 
as nnllucinations. It is to be remarked that among 
these are the hallucinations of the half-awake state 
or the transition state betAveen sleeping and wak¬ 
ing. The line between these hypnagogic hallucina¬ 
tions and dreams is extremely dithcult to draw. 

Instances of so-called normal lialhicination are to 
be found in what are termed vmking luilluciruitions. 

1 A. Moll, Bi/pnotisin^, tr., London, 1906, p. 108. 

> ‘ ilallucinalion' in xii. 859. 


This form occurs in the experience of persons who 
may otherAvise be regardea a.s in a normal Avak- 
ing state. There are many such cases re])t)rted by 
hi.storians the anthropologist furnishes in-stanccs 
from his observations of primitive peojdes ; ^ current 
report furnishes a sutliciency of contemporary or 
comparatively recent cases. We are fortunate hen*, 
however, in not having to depend merely on such 
evidence. In 1889 the bhiglish Society for Vsychical 
Itesearch issued a questionnaire containing the 
folldwiug query : ‘ llaA-^e you ever, Avheu believing 
yourself to be completely awake, had a vivid im- 
u'essiou of seeing or being touched by a living 
xdrig or inanimate object, or of hearing a voice ; 
which iin]>rcssiou, so far as yon could (liscov«‘r, Avas 
not due to any external physical causey’ 'I’d this 
17,boo replies Avere receiveil, of whicl over 2000 
stated tliat under the conditions indicated ligurcs 
liad been seen, or, less fre(\uently, voices had been 
heard. Similar inquiries liave been made in America 
by W. James, in France by L. Marillier, and in 
(iermany by the Munich section of the Gescllsrhaft 
fiirp.syr)iol()gische Forschung , Avith a similar result. 
An attempt has been made by I’arish, in an 
analysis of the evidence, to shoAV that, wlnle the 
subjects of the.se hallucinations no doubt Vtelieved, 
in all good faith, that they AAere fully HAvake at 
the time of the ex])erienee, they Avere really in the 
transition state betAvecn sleeping and Avakiiig. The 
evidence AvilJ not, however, hear this construction, 
though there are enough instaiujcs of a kind to 
inakea/>rima facie case for it. Tin* object of these* 
inquiries has nut been to eislahiish the existence of 
waking hallucinations, but to obtain evidence on 
the vexed question of the i»oHsihility of directly 
intimating distant events by this means to a 
|)er.son who would have hccu unaware of tliese 
events througli the ordinary and understood modes 
of communication. 'J’his is known as the qucistioii 
of corneidental halluviimtums. Tiie hypothesis 
has he<'n advajic.ed that there is a causal relation 
bctAvemi such apparitions and the distant events to 
Avhicli they refer. The problem is one Avhich lies 
beyond tlie scojie of tin; jiresent article. It is 
treated at length in Phantasms of the Living (E. 
(lurney, l'\ \V. H. Myers, and F. I’odrnore, hondon, 
1886). The available evidence shows a number of 
cases of coincidental lialhicination markedly in 
cxce.ss of 1,lu* number to be expected on the theory 
of probabilities ; and this, so far, is favourable to 
the view that these occurrences are not merely 
fortuitous, hut it is not suHicient in extent or 
quality to Avarrant a delinite conclnsion. 

In addition to the above Ho-(;aIlcd ‘Avaking 
hallucinations,’ Ai'hich arc regarded as taking place 
when the subject is in his normal condition, there 
are hallucinations Avhic.h occur either (a) in a state 
which at the time of the occurrence cannot he called 
normal, or (h) in a state Avliicli is permanently 
abnormal, as in the case of im*.ntal disease. As an 
instance of the first type may he mentioned the 
familiar hallucinatory experiemtes, already referred 
to, connected with those moments of our mental 
life when we are passing from tlie waking to the 
sleeping state, or from the sleeping to tlu; Avaking 
state. At these moments there is a sudden irruption 
of an ap[>arently irrelevant image or procession of 
images Avhich have a vividne.ss and impressivenesB 
mueli superior to those of the image in the normal 
waking experience, and Avliieh are readily mistaken 
for perceqits. Some of the experiences referred to 
as waking hallucinations, it will be found, really 
belong to this type. In extreme general fatigue 
or in fatigue of a jiarticular sense organ, hallucina¬ 
tions readily occur, 'riie exhausted traveller often 
passes into the hallucinatory state; prolonged 

1 Of. Parish, Hallucinntionx and IlluHiont, p. 77 B. 

*Cf. iMDg, Making nf iieiigion, p. 113 ff. 
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fasting is a preparation for the Htate of hallucina¬ 
tion. After protract/ed viKual strain, ‘visual’ 
hallucinations often occur. 

Intoxicants intluence hallucination. The most 
faniiliar example is the hallucination accompany¬ 
ing alcoholic jioisonirig in the state known as 
delirium tremcms. Intoxication by chloroform, 
nitrous oxide, hashish, opium, atropin, etc., are 
further instances. Hallucinations thus con«litioned 
are mostly of an unpleasant and even terrifying 
chara(^t<‘r, though in certain cases, e.g. hashish 
intoxication, there is a pleasurable phase. 

In other cases, conditions of a psychical character 
are i)icdoniinant, as, e.g., in byimotic trance and 
ecstasy. The results olttained by ‘crystal-gazing’ 
{q.v.) may ahso be included here. The general 
preliminary condition of these exj>erience.s is an 
intense concentration of the attention upon one 
point. Indeed, we may note the ell'ect of concen¬ 
tration of attention upon hallucination before it 
reaidies the stage indicated in any of the above- 
named experiences. A ]»erHt)n eagerly listening for 
a knock or a footstep may have the hallucination of 
the sound he is awaiting. A ‘ghost’ may be seen 
by one who is aware he is in a haunted room, and 
who is consequently in a state of strained expetrLa- 
tion. In the census of tlie Society for rsychiiuil 
llesearch there are thirteen ca.ses of hnllmunation 
which took the form <if the a|>pcarance of a person 
whose arrival w’as looked for. Collective hallucina¬ 
tions, i.e. hallucinations of a particular kind 
experienced hy more than one person at the same 
time and pla(!e, are, no doubt, exjdaimsi by this 
factor. Tlie hallucination first experienced by one 
member of the group may spread to the others by 
8ugg(!H(,ion ojierating througli the special direction 
and concentration of attention induced by the 
reported abnormal occurrence. 

In hypnosis the process is carried further. The 
subject is in a liigbly suggestilde state, and hallu¬ 
cination is easily produced either while he is actually 
in tlie bynoptic trance or subsequently, when the 
waking state suixirvenes, under the influence of 
suggestion made during the trance, t.«. of ‘ post- 
hyjmotic’ suggestion. The records of hypnotism 
{q.v.) teem with instances of both types. 

In the extreme forms of ecstasy {q.v.) the distinc¬ 
tion between tlie self and the iiot-self disappears, 
and with it the articulate content of the not-self, 
Avhich on the psychical side is represented by 
percepts and images. 'I’lierc is one total, all- 
embracing, emotional state. 'I'liere is, obviouslv, 
no nnuii here for hallucination, lint in the ecstatic 
experience, wliiidi may find its consummation in 
such a condition, there are moimmts in which 
hallucination, in the strict sense of the term, may 
be noted. The best-known cases of ecstasy are 
those of religious ecstasy, where the object of 
conteiujilation and desire is a religious one, 
though this state is not exclu.sively eonnected with 
objects of this type. I'^xamplcs of hallucinatory 
religions ecsta.sy are to he found in the sacred 
hooks of many religions, in the records of lives of 
saints and mystics, and in the accounts of primitive 
jieojtles. 

(lazing steadily at a shining surface—a metal 
mirror, oiled (inger-nails, a blot of ink, a crystal— 
induces hallucination. The ‘scryer,’ or seer, 
perceives [licd-ures of distant objects and events. 
This has been known to mankind in various parts 
of the world for many centuries. The antiquity 
of the practice as a method of divination Is indicated 
by the fact that Aeschylus attributes its discovery 
to Prometheu.s. Analogous to ‘ crystal vision ’ are 
the practices of inducing auditory hallucinations 
by holding a shell to the ear or by striking gently 
the rim of a hell. This is also used as a method of , 
divination. The voices heard are oracular, I 


Hallucinations accompany somatic disorder or 
Ixidily disease. The delirium of fever is a familiar 
instance, and hallucination is associated with the 
state of collajxse preceding death. The hallucina¬ 
tions accompanying acute alcoholic poisoning, al¬ 
ready referred to, miglit also be brought into tliis 
category. An interesting type of this class is the 
‘ vi.sceral ’ hallucination noted by Head.* This ob¬ 
server states that patients sufl’ering from visceral 
disease are lialde to hallucinations of a peculiar 
kind, either visual, auditory, or olfactory. The 
visual hallucination, whicli is more characteristic, 
takes the form of a vague, slirouded, white, blatik, 
or grey human ligure often incomplete. The 
auditory hallucinations are of souirLs, such as 
tapping, scratcliing, and rumbling. 

(k>ming between this typo and the type connected 
with mental disease arc the hallucinations of the 
nervous diseases such as hysteria (q.v.) and epilepsy. 
They are markedly pre.sent in the state known 
08 ‘ the great hysteria,’ at least in the tliird and 
fourth of the four jiliases indicated by Charcot.“ 
In tlie aura jueceding tlie epileptic attack and 
in the post-epilejitic condition, hallucinations are 
frequent. They are very often of a distressing 
cliaracter. 

In many forms of mental disca.se ox insanity (o.v.), 
hallucination is a notable feature, more particularly 
in those ca.scH w here the mind falls into a state of 
mistiness or ilreaminess ; when there is a ‘ becloud¬ 
ing of the intidicct.’ Hallucination, according to 
Mendel,* is often associated with amentia, hut 
seldom with acute dementia. Paranoia, it is well 
known, is strongly hallucinatory. Persecuting and 
insulting voices and ligures are seen hy the victim 
of tins jiainful malady. The hallucinations of 
insanity may he diviifed into those which are 
sporadic or independeni, and those which are 
relatively permanent. Tlie first, as the term 
indicates, are not in any known relation to the 
general morbid condition ; the second arc obviously 
related to, and are symptomatic of, tliis morbid 
state. Of the two the latter are regarded liy 
psychiatrists as less serious, since they may he 
attacked through the disease, and may diminish or 
disappear with the amelioration of the general 
state of the patient. 

3. Causes.—The central question for the theory 
of hallucination is this: vVTiat are the special 
subjective conditions under whicli a state of con- 

ionsnesH arises which hear.s the cliaracter of a 
sense-jierception although the normal conditions 
are absent? 'riie answers to this question take the 
shape of a general p.sycho-pliysiological formula. 
All siicli answers are conditioned hy assuini)tion.s 
regarding the identity or non-identity of the idea¬ 
tional and sensory centres in the brain ; and the 
theory of hallucination will not be in a wholly 
satisfactory state until the strife of hypotheses on 
this point is ended. 

A jirominent and obvious type of theory is that 
which is termed centrifugal. In the princijtal form 
of this view, which has been supported hy Taine, 
Tamhurini, Perrier, Hoffmann, (friesinger, Krafft- 
Ehing, and lUcany others, the hallucinatory state 
begins in the ideational centres. In an unusual 
state of excitability of an ideational centre the 
excitement overhows into a sensory centre. The 
excitement of the sensory centre is eccentrically 
projected, and a hallucination results. On this 
view the ideational and sensory centres are regarded 
as distinct and separate. Apart from this, which 
is called in question, there are various objections 
to the view as an explanatory hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that it overlooks the fact that an image, 

1 Brain, xxiv. (1901) SftOff. 
s Le Progris medical, 1878, no. 8, p. 88. 

> Art. in B«rl. klin. Woehsnsohr. xxvi. (1889) and xxvii. (1890). 
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no matter how intense, remains distinct in quality 
from the weakest sensation. A^^ain, the relative 
infrequency of voluntary hallucinations would be 
dillicult to account for on this hypothesis. 

Against this we have the view that hallucina¬ 
tion is a phenomenon of dissociation. This view, 
which assumes the identity of ideational and sen¬ 
sory centres, assigns the diderence between ideation 
ana sense-perception to a difl'erence of degree of ex¬ 
citement of the same cells. A centre not excited by 
external stimulation may act as though it were, if it 
is brought otherwise to a high degree of excitement. 
Under certain conditions, such, «.</., a.s fatigue, the 
action of a drug, or of disease, this may be brought 
about by the isolation or ‘splitting oil’’ of particu¬ 
lar centres through the obstruction of the associa¬ 
tion paths between them and other centres. There 
is an inllow of energy but no outflow ; there i.s, there¬ 
fore, an accumulation in the centre which cannot 
in the normal way be drained oil* to other (jentres; 
a high state of tension is produced, and, linally, 
there is an explosion such as would be produced by 
a stimulation coming from the ])eri])hery. The 
chief autliorities for this view—which, though not 
without its dilliculties, is, on the whole, the best 
suggestion forthcoming — are \V. James, Kand¬ 
insky, Parish, and Mlinsterberg. 

4 . Influence.—The influence of the hallucinatory 
experience uj)on the life and beliefs of man in the 
early forms of civilization is ainjily attested. Tlie 
distinction on which the term ‘lialhicination ’ is 
based implies an articulated c.once])t of reality 
which is beyond the reach of the savage. Lang^ 
quotes evitience for the awareness among the Aus¬ 
tralian tribes of the distinction between kinds 
of this experience, namely between dreams and 
‘waking’ hallucunatioris, but that is another 
matter. The world of the savage will, therefore, 
contain objects, the source oftmi of fear, which 
would be judged by a person of a more develojuui 
type of mind to be ‘ unreal,’ or at least not objects 
in the normal or accepted sense, Tylor and otluus, 
with some show of proliahility, assign to the experi¬ 
ence in dreams and waking hallucinations the 
prevalent belief in the savage mind of the actuality 
of spirits. Their world is peopled by such objects, 
for which, from their standpoint, they have as 
good and as direct evidence as for the objects of 
sense. In the dream state it is assumed that the 
spectacle of strange or remote objects and events 
thus furnishetl can occur only thixMigh the detach¬ 
ment of the soul from the body; the soul thus 
separated and projected during sleep is the witness 
of tlie.se things. An Australian tribe mentioned 
by Howitt, quoted by Lang,^ holds tljat it is in- 
judiciou.s to fall asleep while out hunting, since 
the murup [wraith] 01 the sleeping man may l>c 
detached ny the magic of his enemies. Waking 
hallucinations will reinforce this belief, since in 
these instances the wraith of other j)ersonH whose 
bodies are at a distance will ajtjiear to the subject. 

In those cases where there is the figure of an 
individual known to be dead or afterwards ascer¬ 
tained to have been dead at the time of the appcjir- 
ance, there will be ground for the belief in the 
continued existence of the spirit after death. This 
basal idea of the separability of the soul makes 
ea.sy such conceptions as that of demoniacal j>os- 
session. This state is brought to an end by the 
capture of the strayed soul and its return to its 
proper dwelling by the medicine-man. 

Die growth of a special class of medicine-men, 
wizards, or priests in savage communities is clearly 
connected with hallucinatory experiences. Among 
some tribes the individual who is known os the 
subject of what are now termed ‘ waking hallucina- 
tions’ is set apart as a wizard. This separation 
1 Op. *il. p. 49. 2 Ih. p. 118 . 


and distinction are, of course, further conlirmed 
when the selected indiviilual is able, as Stoil fully 
shows he is, by the influence of his statu.s, liis per¬ 
sonality, and his ritual, to induce by sugi^cstion 
liallueiiiations in other individuals, or gioups of 
individuals, i.e. when they witness }>urtents and 
str.’inge events through his influence. 

Myth or legend, again, is associated wdth halluci¬ 
nation. It is not possible to establish as a generali¬ 
zation the suggestion that these h*gemls originate 
in hallucinations ; the same legiuul is found among 
very diverse ami widely scattered peoples. It is, 
how'ever, a hypothesis whicli is worth consideration 
w hen dealing wdth the origin of legends. AVliat is 
elear i.s that myth i .4 supported and nourishetl by 
hallucination. 
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AlI';x.\ni)Kr Maik. 

HAMADRYADS (Tenitonic).' — J’lie various 
stagms of religious development among the Teu- 
toni<! peofdes are exhibited in tlndr rites and 
myths eonnected with trees. 'Die aneimit l)elief 
in a power rc*.siding in tree.s—a })ower that might 
he tran.sferrcd to other creatures and to the earth 
itself- -may still he traced in a w ide l ariidy of 
popular customs. 'I'lius, in early Kuiniuer — on 
May-day or at l’entcc(>st — llu' May-hough is 
earried from the forest to the village by tlu' young 
people, in the ho])e tliat it will endoiv them with 
fresh vital energy ; at tlub eml of harve.st, the 
harvest-tree is cre,ctet.l ujton the hist waggon-load 
of (;orn, in order that the spirit of l egetation may 
jtass into next year’s croj); in si)ring, cattle, lields, 
young girls, and lUAvly-wedded (a)U))les—tlie latter 
also on their marriage-day—are stroked with fresh 
twigs of sprouting trees, or with hushes of tlie so- 
ealled ‘rood of life.’ From the. lielief in the power 
ilwiilling in trees s]>rang also the worshij) of the 
innensnl —a huge tree-trunk standing erect under 
the open sky — among tlie Saxons (Mannlianlt, 
Baundcidius, ]>. 11 .), the worship of the ever¬ 

green trees that stood hi fore the temjiie of tiie 
gods in Old Uyisala (Adam of liremen, Jlist. evcl. 
Ifammab. iv. 2 G, sehol. 1J4), the Norse myth of 
Yggdrasil, tlie world-ash, and tin* Fddie myth 
w’hieh tells that Ask and Ernhla, the ash and the 
ivy {Voluspd, 17-lH), were thc^ first men. 

Then at an early period imagination jirocecih d 
to associate tree.s, and to people fore.sts w it h de¬ 
monic beings. These assume lor the nio.st jiart a 
female, hut somel.imes a male, form. Fopnlar 
fancy ran riot among them, enwrapjdng them in 
myths of the most varied kinds, and even to-day 
they are met wdth in tlieir primitive freshuess 
among all the Teutonic peo]*Ie.s. In O.Il.O. they 
appear as skrato, in A.S, as vfidna'lf, in M.H.fJ. 
as holzmnoja^ holzruna, or ivaldoiinne. In tlie 
jiopular belief of the present day they are know'n 
as wood- or ino.ss-maidcns, forest-nymphs, wild- 
folk, Fanqgen (Tyrol), bh^ssed maidens, Norqrn 
(Graubiimlen), Ellepiqe, Skoqsniifva (Dnn. ‘ fairy- 
mnideiis,’ ‘ wootl • nymjilis’), Skorjsrd, Shxjsfru 
(Swed. ' forest-woman ’), and by many other nanies ; 
when they a.ssume a male form, they are known 

I For the beliefs of other peoples on the same suLJeot, ses 
Turks and Pi.antm. 
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as ‘wild men,’ ‘ wood-maniiikiriH,’ or Skogsman 
(Swed. ‘forest-men’). Tliey live in the woods— 
either iinder{?ronnd or in trees, especially hollow 
ones—and are often encountered there hy human 
beings. In outward aniiearanee tliey usually re¬ 
semble old women ; their liodies are hairy, and 
covered with moss ; they have, in common with 
field-spirits, the characteristic feature of long, 
pendulous breasts. 'J’heir faces are old and 
wrinkled ; and sometimes their backs are concave, 
like the hollowed-out trunk of a tree. Here and 
there, however, and es|»ecially in the Tyrol, they 
are found as graceful figures with beautiful flow¬ 
ing liair. Ah males, their form a}»proximate8 
rather to that of the giants; they are abnormally 
large and strong ; they have bristly hair, and are 
armed with tree-trunks. Occasionally they are 
endowed with the protean nature, and may avail 
themselves thereof to ajipear as a/iimals. 

Their attitude towaius human beings is some¬ 
times friendly, sometimes hostile. Their appear¬ 
ance presages a fruitful year. 'I'hey put the hunter 
on the track of his quarry, and accordingly he 
seeks to win their favour, fiut they often fa.scinate 
the traveller with their trilling songs and their 
laughter, wiling him from the right w'ay, and lead¬ 
ing liim astray. 'I’hey occasionally unite in mar¬ 
riage with human beings, or engage to serve them, 
and in such cases bring good luck to the hou.se so 
long as they stay in it. As denizens of the forest 
they iiossess a knowledge of medicinal plants, and 
make use of them to give health and strength to 
their favourites ; thus, in the Haider saga, the food 
from which Haider drew Ids great strength was 
guardiid by virgines silvestres- (Saxo Gram. iii. 
77). They make sjiecial appeal to human beings 
for succour when they are pursued by the Wild 
Hunter. At such times violent whirlwinds arise, 
shaking the trees and pressing the branches far 
down. If the liamadryad is not rescued, but falls 
into the hands of the Wild Hunter, he lays her 
cro.sswise upon his steed. If she is delivered from 
his power by a human being, she rewards the 
latter wdth foliage which turns to gold. i)warf- 
inyths have also been grafted upon the hama¬ 
dryads. The latter, like the dwarfs, sometimes 
substitute their own oll'sjiring for human children. 

It is very doulitful wliether these tree- and 
forest - spirits were also olijects of worship, t.c. 
whether the milk that was poured out, and the 
berries that were laid down, at the root.s of trees 
were intended for them. It is much more likely 
that these gifts were oll'ered to the souls of the 
departed, which were supjioscd to survive in 
trees. In point of fact, trees were regarded by all 
the Teutons as the abodes, not only of demonic 
spirits, but also of souls, and as such wore treated 
with tlie utmost veneration—a practice constantly 
inveighed against in the ]»enitential discourses and 
ordinances, as well as in the legal code.s, of the 
early Christian jieriod. We find it said in numer¬ 
ous legends that the souls of the departed pass 
into trees, or continue to live in the trees that grow 
upon graves. The extent to wdiich a materialistic 
conception prevailed here is shown by the widely 
difl'used belief that trees bleed W’hen tlieir bark is 
injured. Such ideas explain the severe penalties 
inflicted upon those w ho committed oflences against 
trees. The act of peeling of! the bark was specially 
forbidden, as the souls were supposed to dwell 
just beneath it. One found guilty of the ofl'ence, 
according to the WcLitumer {i.e. abstracts of special 
usages forming precedents in ancient German law), 
had his body cut open, and his intestines w'ound 
about the tree in such a w'ay as to cover the in- 

i ured part (J. Grimm, Deutsche Rexhtsaltertumer*^ 
icipzig, 1899, ii. 39). The spirits who lived under 
the bark could both impart disease and take it 


away. Hence sick persons were drawn through a 
hollow trunk, or else the malady was driven into 
the tree—t.c., a hole was made in the latter, and 
some of the invalid’s hair or pieces of his clothing 
inserted into it, the cavity being then closed up 
again. Departed souls frequently take the form 
of a bird (owl, pigeon, owlet) sitting upon the tree 
within which tney have their abode. It was also 
believed that tlic .soul of the family-ancestor had 
pa.ssed into the tree growing in or before the home¬ 
stead, and this tree accordingly became associated 
with the tutelary spirit of the family, i.e. the 
domestic spirit. According to Norwegian belief, 
the fylgja (on which see ERE iv. 633“), the pro¬ 
tective spirit of the individual, had its home in a 
tree. In Sweden, even at the present day, an elm 
or lime-tree growing in front of the lioinestead is 
often regarded as the vhrdtrdd (‘ward-tree’), the 
abode of the domestic spirit, and from this tree 
not a leaf must be plucked, or the smallest splinter 
cut. Pregnant women resorted to it, and hoped 
by embracing it to secure an easy delivery. As 
the dwelling-place of the guardian spirit it w-as 
known also as the botrdd (‘ abode-tree ’). Sacrifice.s 
and prayers w'ere ottered beside sucli trees with a 
view to j)ro|)itiating the tutidary spirits, and ward¬ 
ing off evil from man and beast. 

The origin of the tutelary spirit—the fact that 
it was at fir.st the soul of an ancestor—was gradu¬ 
ally forgotten, and its place takiui by another soul¬ 
like being, the guardian sjiirit of the house, the 
Norw'egian torntegubbe (cf. ‘ Robin (ioodfellow ’), 
the German Hauskobold (cf. ‘brownie’), wlio lives 
either in the trunk of the tree or in the root be¬ 
neath, and who guards the dwelling-house against 
injury hy fire. If a tree which thus harbours a 
domestic spirit is hewn down, prosperity deserts 
the bouse, and the person who did the deed is 
taken ill. Some of the old tales represent the 
tutelary or domestic spirit as dying with the tree ; 
according to others, it remains in the fallen trunk, 
cornea into the house along with the latter, and 
continues to reside in the rafters made from it; 
and, if the required ott'eriiiga (food and milk) are 
given to it, it continues to guard the hou.se as 
before. To this class of tree-spirits — tutelary 
demons evolved from soul-like entities—belongs 
also the Klahauterviann (see Demons and Spirits 
[Tout.], vol. iv. p. 633 f.) of the Haltic and North 
Sea coasts. He is a tree-spirit who has been 
broiiglit into the sliip in the mast. Here he con¬ 
tinues to reside, helping the sailors in their work, 
and protecting the vessel. Hut, should the ship 
be destined to go down, he deserts it. He, too, 
receives gifts of food and milk. 

Litkraturb.—J. Grimm, Drutitche Mythologie *, Tier\\n,lH7&, 
fi. 1 ff. ; W. Mannhardt, Der fianmhultiui d. (Jenrutnen u. ifirer 
N achharstdmme , Berlin, J875 ; J. G. Frazer, Ijondon, 

1000, 1. 166 IT. ; E. H. M^er, Mythologie d. Gemnaneri, Strasa- 
burg, 1903, p. 191 fl.; Ul. Hofler, Wald- u. JiatnnkuU , new 
ed., Munich, 1894. H. MoGK. 

HAMILTON.—-See Philosophy (Scottish). 

HAMITES AND EAST AFRICA.—The 

classification of the eastern Hamitic peoples is a 
matter of much controversy. There is a large body 
of tribes concerning whom, except on some trilling 
points, there is complete agreement between the 
various sciences and scientists ; outside this sphere 
there is a want of harmony between anthropology 
and philology, and Ixitween the various philological 
schools. The common stock may be said to consist 
of tAvo main groups ; the Egyptian Bejas (although 
notable philologists incline to connect Egyptian 
rather with the Semitic languages), and the southern 
or Ethiopic group (Agaos, Sidama, Low Cushite 
[including Galla, Somali, and 'Afar-Saho]). With 
these anthropology connects other peoples or import- 
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ant groups of peonies, as the Nuba, the Funji, the 
Masai, and the Wahuma, of whom some at least 
speak languages undoubtedly non-Hamitic. One 
school of philology, of which the most illustrious 
representative is Reinisch, limits the true eastern 
Hamites to the peoples of the two great groups 
just named, but connects with them two other 
peoples dwelling between the one group and the 
other, viz. the Baria and the Kunama, w’ho, 
although they do not speak a purely Haniitie 
tongue, employ language.^—called by this school 
proto-tAishite — which seem to approach the 
Hamitic type, and represent, as it were, a link 
of connexion between the Ilamitic and Nilotic 
tongues. Another school, of which the most recent 
and active champion is Meiiihof, places the Baria 
and the Kunama among the i)eoplea speaking the 
so-called Sudanese, and consequently non-Hamitic, 
languages; on the other hand, this sclmol in¬ 
cludes among the Hamites the Bari dwelling on 
the White Nile, and the Masai of British East 
Africa and of German East Africa. It is ea.sy to 
understand why here, as elsewhere, even for 
historical reasons, anthropology and philology are 
not in agreement. I'urtiier, while we recognize 
the importance of the doubts raised concerning 
the character of the Kunama tongue and the im¬ 
portance of the analogies of the Masai language 
with the Hamitic tongues, this is not the place to 
discuss the dilferences between the philological 
schools. The following notes refer especially to 
those peoples whose Hamitic charact(*r is generally 
atimitted, with brief references to the two proto- 
Cushite peoples. 

I. The Bejas represent one of the greatest 
ethnical factors along the middle course of the 
Nile. According to .some anthropologists, they 
were among the principal elements which went to 
form the ancient Egyptian people. Many of their 
tribes and parts of tribes are doubtle.ss concealed 
under the unidentified names of the conquests 
of the I’haraohs to tlie south of Egypt. Their 
primitive seats appear to have been the desert 
regions of eastern Nubia. Towards the l>eginning 
of the common era they seem to have undergone a 
powerful movement of expansion or of migration, 
determined, it may be, by the influx of the Nuba 
and of other populations of the south-west into 
the regions of the kingdom of Meroe, of whose 
inhabitants they must have formed a conspicuou.s 
part. This movement drove toward.sthe Egy])tian 
frontier some fractions of tribes, such as the 
Blemmyes, who were the suV»jects of fantastic 
stories and of terror on account of their feroeioiis 
incursions; on the other hand, other tribes moved 
t<iwards Abys.sinia. The kings of Aksum were 
often occupied by the incursions of tlie Bejas or by 
expeditions against the Bejas, so mueh so that 
among their other titles they assumed that of 
‘ kings of the Bejas.’ In coui'so of time the Bejas 
seem to have gained the upper hand, at least for 
a time, in the regions of northern Aby.ssinia. It 
is certain that among the peoples of the Aby.ssinian 
liighlands we find some speaking the Tigriha tongue 
and observing the customs of the other Abyssinian.s, 
an<l who boast a Beja origin, a.s the Tedrer in 
Akkele-Guzay, and the Dekk Itaes of Sera6. 
There was mueh rivalry between the Beia element 
and the Abyssinian stock in the valley of the 
Barka, in Eritrean Sahel, and on the mountains 
traversed by the river Anseba in the last part of 
its course; sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, ethnic factor prevailed. Thus there vvere 
formed mixed populations, although fractions of 
races are to be met with who are purely Beja 
and speak a Beja dialect, as far as the foot of 
the mountains of Aby.ssinia proper, such as the 
ad-Sala dwelling near the outflow of the river 


Barka from the mountains of Liban on the plain 
below. 

Meanwhile in the northern regions the Arabs, 
who had succeeded the Byzantines in their rule 
oyer ELgypt, nmst often liave come into contact 
with the restless nomads of the south and their 
forays. Numerous military expeditions w'ere the 
consequence, and also numerous treaties, the most 
ancient of w hich does not seem to have been very 
favourable to tlie Arah.s, whose governor Uhaid 
Allah ibn lliyab as-Saliili undertook to furnisli 
tlie Bejas wdth tlinic hundred j'oung camels, 
provided they w'ould respect the borders of Egypt 
and the lives and goods of the Musalmiins. As a 
matter of fact, it was jiossible to guanintee the 
safety of Egypt only when several Arab tribes 
went and establislica themselves in Nubia, thus 
paralyzing the warlike inclinations of the local 
elements, or when tlicse tribes liegan to pass over 
to Islamism. In the Htli and Dth centuries the 
Bejas formed a sort of independent principality, 
w’hose ruler, resident in al-llajr in the southern 
part of their territory, acted in the name of all the 
tribes of hi.s race dw’elling lietvveen ICgyid and 
Abyssinia. ETom Arab 8our(;es we learn the name 
of one of these, who already in the year 210 A.ii. 
(A.i>. 831) seems purely Islamitie—Qanun 'Ahd al- 
'Aziz. 

lu the days of the historian 'Abd* Allah ibn 
Ahmad ben Sulaim al-Uswani, who in the JOth 
cent. wAote a history of Nubia, this union of tribes 
had cease<l, and the tribes had autonomous heads. 
Among these the ruler of the Jialaw, whose seat 
was at Suakin, deservijs mention. 'I'lie Balaw 
princip,ality lasted until the end of the 17tli cent., 
when a family of da’aliyiii, favoured by the E'unji, 
seized the command of the country. Nevertliele.s.s 
the Balaw have continued to constitute a kind of 
aristocra<;y down to the present day. 

A long time before the historian 'Abd-Allfih al- 
Uawani, a great internal revolution had taken place 
among the Bejas. The place of the Sanafej tribe 
in the hegemony of the race had been taken by 
the Hedareb tribe, to whom ancient Arab writers 
assign jus their territory the Beia country from the 
Elgyptian border as far as Alaky, Aidhah, and 
beyond. It Is w'orthy of note that even to-day 
the Abys.^inians call both the language and the 
tribe of the Bejas Jlednreb. 

Even in ancient times the Bejas must have 
cro8,se.d the Nile, settling nuclei of populations on 
the left of the river. Among the most imjwrtant 
of tlio.se deriveil from them are the Beni Kaliil or 
Kawabia, who, however, in their various inter- 
crossings have ended by adopting the language 
and customs of the Sudanese Arabs, although they 
do not consider themselves to be Araks. Their 

f trineipal group.s are on the Rahad and the Diiuler, 
>ut some are also found on the Atbara, on the 
Blue Nile, and at el-At.sliati on the White Nile. 
Important portions pa.sHed into Kordofan, where 
for a long time they remained mingh'd with the 
Kabaldsh. In fact, the Atawda .sections of tlie 
Kabahish, tlie Waylia sections the Hamar, 
and tlie Tuwaimat sections of tlie Aulad Bika 
•lawania’n still belong to them ; a Kawahla colony 
has even settled at Werna in the mountains of 
southern Kordofan. 

The principal diviftioiis of the Bejas now are : (1) the Ababdeh, 
lietween the Nile and the Red Hca to the south of W’adi 
Ilamamat up to the tropic; (2) the Bishari, to the south of the 
last towards the terrilorv of Suakin ; (3) the IladendStwa, 
between Huakin and Kasaala ; (4) the Halenga, in the territory 
of Kassala; (&) the Beni Amer, who consiHi of nunihersof the 
Bejas mixed with others of Abyssinian orig;in, in the valley of 
the Barka. 

The Bejjts have a language of their ow n, which 
w-as formerly studied liy Munzinger, and after¬ 
wards more perfectly by Almkvist and Reinisch. 
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The Beias were always essentially nomads and a 
pastoral people. A few of tlieiii devoted themselvea 
to agriculture ; many were camel-drivers. They 
never had any high degree of civilization, althougii 
the Kitdh ai Fihrist ascribes a special alphabet 
to them—perhaps a confusion with that of the 
Ethiopians or of the distant Berbers. In regard 
to religion, according to Arab authors, paganism 
seems to have been dominant ftu a long time 
among the tribes fnrtlnist removed from Egypt. 
Mas iuli assfirLs tliatin liis day they still venerated 
an idol. Tlie tribes nearer to Egypt came under 
its religious inlluence. I'he Blemmyes, who had 
adopted the arndent Egyptian divinities, were 
among the most <d)stinate and latest su))j)orters of 
them. Later, both from the rmrth and from the 
kingdom of Aksuni, (yliristianity found its way 
into their midst. Al-llamadhani reports the word 
eniftloyed l)y the Bejas, or at least by a part of 
them, to designate ‘ God,’ and this apf>ear« to have 
been a eorriiption of the ejjz'i tihr}ur of the Abys¬ 
sinian ('hristians. But, setting aside the; lieja 
populations which are assimilated with the Abys- 
sinians of t he Eritrean highliinds, t’hristianity has 
disappeared from among tluun. Islam, whether 
from the northern frontier of Egy}»t or from Aidhab 
and Suakin, is now their only religi<»n. 

2. 'I'he Agaos, whom scientists call ‘ High 
Cushite’ or simitly ‘Cushite?,’ represent the most 
ancient populations of Al>yssinia in the narrowest 
meaning of tin? word. Originally they inhabilisl 
the highlands which to-day form 'I’igre, ]>e.ghemder, 
Dembea, (lojam, Agaunieder, Damot, and Amhara. 
Later on tln^y fell under the influence of the 
Semitiis, who came from .southern Arabia; and 
this influence became stronger when the kings of 
Aksum were com|>elled to lake ae.tion, no long(?r, 
as in the first centuries of the common era, to the 
north of the Aliyssinian mountain.s, but in the 
wild countries to the south of tiuur capital. The 
modern Abyssinian is the result of (trossings between 
the Semites of soutliern Arabia and the litcal 
llamitic peoples, among whom the Agaos had the 
chief [)lace. In these inter-c;rossings the Semitic 
language at length prevailed, while from an ethical 
ami anthropological j)oint of view the llamitic 
element obtained the victory. In short, there took 
place in Abyssinia something analogous to what 
liappened in llgypt after the Musalman conquest, 
where the Aialiiir language extinguished the 
(4)jitic, though \\n' feUdh of our days preserves the 
.same type ns the inhabitant of Egypt in the days 
of the I’liaraohs. 

The Agao rac^e still remains more or loss pure in 
various districts of Abyssinia. In those regions 
they have preserved the use. of their own <liah?c(.s, 
which they employ in familiar intercourse, while 
in conversing witii strangers they u.se the domi¬ 
nant Semitic tongue of the country, viz. the Tigre, 
or the Tigrina, or the Amharic. 

The Agao dialeots or languages may fie divided into four 
groups; (1) the central group, rojiresented by the Khauiir, 
spoken in f.asUi (Soeota, Ung, etc.), and tlic KhaiutA, spokon 
in some districts of souUutii Tigro (Avcrgholle, liora, Srloa); 
(1!) the northern group, spoken by sinall Irilies called Bogos 
or Bilin, who dwell in the territory of Keren, near the rivet 
Ansebu (Kritroa); (ti) the uestern group, represented by the 
(,^>nara, which, sv'Oken in the district of tlie same name to the 
west of l>ake Tsana, was afterwards, owing to religions reasons, 
diffused throughout Dendjca ; by the Khumant, spoken by a 
Huecial population 8c;attered in the villages of the C'helga, of 
tno Armatshoho, of the .lanfaqara. of the Wagara, and of the 
t^uolia Wagara, as far as Wehni and the north-west frontiers of 
Abyssinia proper; and, as it seems, by at least ajiother dialect 
also, spoken in the Kalasha villitge.s of Dembea and Wagara; 
(4) the south-western group, constituted by the Awiya dialect, 
which Is 8i>oken in Agaumeder, and by the dialect of Damot, 
which exists in the province of the same name. From a more 
general point of view, the Agao languages can be divided into 
two great categories in regant to l>oth grammar and vocabulary : 
to the first might he a-ssigned the central, northern, and western 
groups; tx) the second there would only remain the south¬ 
western group. It is worthy uf note that two special denomi¬ 


nations of the Agaos seem to agree with this great division : 
those of the centre f:all themselves Khain (whence the adjectives 
khamir and kharnta) ; and there are traces of this name among 
those of the north and west; those of the south-west call them¬ 
selves Awii, Awawa. The Agao languages are known principally 
through the publications of Reinisch and Conti Rossini. 

The Agao.s appear in written documents of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, whether under 
the name Apio or under that of Khnui ; some have 
even thou/.(ht of connecting with them the 
X^^is, whitdi, according to Aj.;aLharchides, was 
spoken by the Troglodytes of Ethiopia. Thanks 
to the power of Aksum, they were able to extend 
their terrilory to the lii^dilands of Eritrea. Cosmas 
Iridicopleustes, in the Gtli cent., speaks of a prince 
of the Agaos, who appears to have been a va.s8al 
of the kin^ of Aksum, and who aided the caravans 
which went to the gold countries. In the 10th 
cent., Aliyssinia was devastated by the invasion of 
a queen who came from the south. On that occa¬ 
sion many of the Agaos fled from the centre of 
Abys.sinia and from Houtliern Tigre, in order to 
lind a way of escape to the north of the river 
Mareb. The Bilin .seem to have been the last 
ro|»rc.vcnt.atives of this migration. In t.lie IMtb 
cent, the regal j)ower j)assed to an Agao family 
called the Zague; this family was originally 
from the district of Beguena (Lasta), and bad 
its capital in Roha, who.se famous monolithic 
churches are, as a matter of fact, ascribed by 
Abyssinian trailition to a king Zague. Sei eral of 
tlic.se king.s, as Lalibala and Na’akiielo La’ab, 
ligun? among the saints of the Abyssinian (’hurcli. 
Towards the year 12()K the Zague dynasty was 
overthrown by another dynasty t>f ‘seniitized’ 
origin, which had its capital in Amhara. This is 
the so-called Solomonide dynasty, because it claims 
as its fouiuler Menilck, the son of the queen of 
Sheba and king Solomon ; and the ))re.sent kings 
of Aby.ssinia aliirm that tlusy t(»o belong to tlii.s 
dyna.sty. 'riiis cliange of dynasty gave rise to ii 
new movement of Agao ])eopl(?s towards the iiortli 
the Adk(?m<^ Mclgd of Serat* and the Zaguil oi 
Lilian are the chief representatiNCs of this fresh 
migration, and in course of time they adopted the 
’rigrifia languages. The Solomonides extended 
their conquests over the Agaos of the west and 
south-west, who up till then had remained inde- 
j»endent: at the beginning of the 14tb cent. Damot 
was (tonquered ; about a century after, Wagaiii 
was tiriiily occupied; in tlie IGtli cent. Dembea 
was delinilely taken possession of ; and in the 17tli 
cent. Agaumeder was annexed. Semen, a formid¬ 
able mountain region, oilered a tierce resistance : 
but the Agao element ended by being almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Little is known of the ancient Agao religion. 
Their chief god was the sky (Deban or Jar). 
Under liim were many genii—some malignant, 
like the zar, and some beneficent. The latter 
dwelt in springs, trees, and mountain-tops, and 
were there venerated. A special worship was ren¬ 
dered to certain genii of the s[>riiigs, as, for 
instance, Ui that of the source of the Blue Nile, 
lioinage was paid to certain animals, especially 
the serpent, from which omens were sought. For 
defence against evil spirits and to obtain the 
assistance of good spirits, the intervention was 
permitted of special individuals in whom were 
recoguiized exceptional faculties and powers. The 
priesthood was hereditary from father to .son. Life 
continued after death, and food was ottered to the 
dead. 

To-day, Agao paganism is no longer professed, 
and the Agaos are either Christians, .Jews, or 
Khamants. Of the Agao Christiana it is not 
necessary to speak; but it seems certain that 
many usages of the Christians of Abyssinia, and 
even the 8 t 3 de of their subterranean churches, 
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have been inherited from the ancient pre-Christian 
religion. The Jew.s of Abyssinia are Agao by race, 
and are called Falashas. Their origin is very un¬ 
certain. At first it was held that they were con¬ 
nected with colonies of Jews of southern Arabia, 
whom the kings of Aksum wore supposed to have 
forcibly transported into Africa after the conque.st 
of Yemen ( 6 th cent, a.d.), and to have settled 
in exile on the mountains of Semen. Now the 
hypothesis seems to be preferred that Judaism 
came into Abyssinia by land from Egypt. The 
Falasha.s do not know llebrew, and they nave not 
the Targum ; tiiey have adopted the ihble of the 
Christians of Ethiopia, anci also their alphabet, 
their literary language, and almost all their 
books. But, although without originality, they 
have shown an indomitable attachment to their 
religion. Cf. Abyssinia, Agaos. 

3 . The peoples conventionally called Sidama 
represent a groat mixture of differing ethnic ele¬ 
ments; and this explains the immense variety of 
classification met wuth among travellers, accord¬ 
ing to the prevalence of this or that physical char¬ 
acteristic. It may be, however, that a better 
knowledge of the anthropological elements and 
of the languages of these j)oi)ulations will bring 
about a modification of the classification which is 
at present accepted by scientists. 

The territory of the so-called Sidama seems 
originally to have embraced tlie southern part of 
Abyssinia, properly so called (at least the western 
province or Sboa), and to have extended south- 
M^ards to within a short distance of the great e<|ua- 
torial lakes ; to the east it extended towards the 
Webi; on the west it occupied the high valleys 
of the rivers Sobat and Didessa and of the other 
affluents of the While Nile; to tlie north-west it 
crossed the Blue Nile (which separated it for a 
considerable ])art of its course from (iojam and 
Daniot), and reached as far as tlie west of Agau- 
meder. The very position of this country shows 
that it must have been a Vtattle ground between the 
llamites of the north and cast and the Sudanese 
of the west—battles of which, for the most jiart, 
we know nothing. The Abyasinians—Semites 
or ‘semitized’—early established themselvos in 
tlu^ regions to the north, and absorbed the local 
tribes; the (iurague, who speak very corrupt 
Semitic dialects, seem to be tlescendants of a 
north Abyssinian military colony, wliich liad 
been placed to guard the southern confines of 
the kingdom, and whicli in the course of centuries 
had become amalgamated with the peoples of the 
country. Tlience the Abyssinians endeavoured to 
extentf their territory still further south by con¬ 
quests and raids; but the forming of Sidama 
States, whose chief sought a d<-fcnce in Isliimism, 
kejit them back, or at least hindered the j)o{n)la- 
tions of the valley of the river Omo from being 
absorbed. Towards the middle of the 16th cent, 
the (xalla tribes, dwelling to the east of the so- 
called Sidama, began their migrations and inva¬ 
sions, which were, for Ethiopia, more violent, 
and had more lasting consequences, than the bar¬ 
barian invasions of Europe. All the eastern part, 
all the north and north-west of the Sidama 
territory, became Galla territory; to the Sidama 
little more remained than the valley of the Omo. 

To-day, u far as is known, the Sidama may be divided, philo- 
lopioally speaking, Into four principal grouns : (1) Kaffa an 
Goaga ; (2) Hadia and Tambaro ; (3) Dawaro and Walamo or 
Walaitsa; and (4) Zenjero, Yangaro, or Yainma. The Kaffa has 
been studied by Reinisch and, without any critical aim, by 
Ohiarini and Bieber ; as regards the other idioms, we have only 
the imperfect, or not as yet Bcientiflcally examined, materials 
of Bekc, Ohiarini, Cecchi, Borelli, etc. 

The Abyssinian conquests of the 16th cent, intro¬ 
duced Christianity among the Kafla ; and thence 
faith in the Messiah seems to have penetrated even 


among the Shhro, negroid tribes to the south west 
of the Kaffa. But the long isolation of those 
regions from Abyssinia caused great alteration in 
the adopted religion. Some results have been 
achieved by Catholic missions during tlie last fifty 
years. The recent Abyssinian conquest is des¬ 
tined to revive the condition of the Coptic Church 
there, unless Islami.sm gains the upper hand. 
Islaiuism had appeared among the Sidama of the 
Hadia in the I4th cent., but for centuries it made 
no progress ; it has, however, been making rapid 
advance during the last fifty years. The old 
paganism is losing ground. Two types of pagan¬ 
ism appear to be recognizable among the Sulama, 
It is not at present jaxssible to say if the second 
represents a derivation from the first. The first 
type is met with among the Kaffa and tlie Umeti 
((kmta, Cnisha, Kullii, Sale, Uba, (lofn, Mallo). 
The .supreme deity is Hecco, called also Deoc or 
Deotshe. Hecco is invisible, but is incarnate in 
his priests and in the king of the Kalla; those 
who are incarnate in Hecco become Heci-o them¬ 
selves. Among tlie Kalla, the priests belong to 
the aristocratic class of the Gonga, whence also is 
derived the royal family. There are twelve high 
priests among the Kaffa, and over all one liigli 
priest residing formerly in Addio near the village 
of GoIIo, now in (.h)l)a. This high itriest conse¬ 
crates the newly elecf.ed king, and receives annual 
tribute also from the Umeti, or inhabitants of the 
valley of the Uiiio, who are not politically dej>en- 
dent on tlie Kalfa. Worsliip is paid in a temple in 
a wood. The ))riest, falling into a kind of trance, 
announces to Mie faitlifnl tlie will of the god. 'I’he 
priest is naturally also the sorcerer who cures sick¬ 
nesses, delivi'rs from the (dfects of the evil eye, 
etc. Under IJceco there are tutelary genii of dif- 
fenint places, who live in springs, rivers, cross¬ 
roads, and great trees. 'J'he ]»riests may not eat 
the flesh of (lie ox. All, liowever, regard as pro- 
hihit<*.d, because unclean, the (lesli of the horse, 
ass, mule, wild hoar, hippopotamus, and monkey ; 
men abstain from eating eahhages, an<l women 
from eating fowls. Tlieir beliefs about the other 
world seiMii to have been largely influeimed by 
Ghristiaiiity ; hut at the same time it is still pos¬ 
sible to discern in their various rites aiul cere¬ 
monies the remains of primitive beliefs— e.rj. tliat 
death is succeeded by a life like the jiresent. "J'hus, 
Avhen a king died, his servants hronglit him his 
cnstoinary food ever 3 " day for a year ; it is also 
sahi (hut this is not certain) that at the time of his 
burial a slave was killed, in order that he might 
continue serve his sovereign. Among the Zen¬ 
jero, religion had a .specially ferocious and brutal 
character. I’he supreme god seems to he the sun ; 
further, the Zenjero alone among all the peoples 
of Ethiopia have (or had) an idol of iron rudely 
formed, which, they say, fell from heaven. They 
venerate numerous genii in the mountain.s, rivers, 
and rocks. Tlie king was supposed to he an incar¬ 
nation of the su{)reme solar divinity, and was the 
chief of the priests and sorcerers of his realm. It 
was his duty to deal the first blow to the human 
victims who, at the beginning of ten out of the 
twelve months of the year, were immolated on the 
summit of Mount Bor-Giidda ; these victims were 
chosen from twenty-two families of tlie country. 
Other human sacrifices were oflered on other occa¬ 
sions. Out of every ten strangers who crossed the 
frontiers of the kingdom, one had to be sacrificed 
to the divinity. Naturally, tlie Abyssinian con¬ 
quest, which took place in the year 1887, put an 
end to these practices. 

AccordiiiK to Borelli, the chief divisions of the Sidama, based 
on their langnaKes and on their politif^iil groiipin^rK before the 
Abysflinian conquest, are the following: (1) Kaffa; (2) the 
ancient kingdom of Garo on the south and east slopes of the 
mountains of May-Gudo ; (3) iitnjero; (4) Kullu, bauro, or 
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Dftwaro between the river Omo and the Contab ; (6) the kingdom 
of Ck)ntab between the river Gojeb, the Kullu, the Kaffa, and 
the river Omo; (6) the kingdom of Cosha between the Kaffa, 
the Contab, the river Omo and the Oolda; (7) Qolda l>etween 
the Coeha, the plains of Vaya, and the Kaffa—to the east of the 
Oino; (8) Corl^ near the Zenjoro ; (0) Conta between the Corbo 
and the stream Uarnuna; (10) Maroko, a kind of ‘enclave’ in 
the Hadia ; (11) Hadia, scattered between the Omo and the 
Amzulla as far as the borders of the Galla Arussi ; (r2)Tambaro, 
bordering on the Walamo; (10) Walamo or Walaitsa between 
the Tambaro, the stream I3iilat6, Lake Margherita, the Cusha, 
and the river Orno ; (14) the kingdom of Cutsha to the south of 
the Walamo ; (Ifj) the kingdom of Gofa to the south of the 
Cutsha and the river Omo; (IC) Malo between tlie Omo, the 
Gofa, the Loco, and the Arra ; (17) Doco (negroid Hidarna) be¬ 
tween the Omo, the I)im6, the mountains of the Arra, and the 
Malo ; (IH) I>im6 between the plains of Yaya and the Omo—out¬ 
side the valley of the Omo ; (IW) the Camljatta to the west of the 
river! IMllaUi and of the Arussi, between the Alaba, the Hadia, 
and the Walamo; (20) Arroro or Haruro, on an island of Lake 
Margherita ; (21) the kingdom of Boroda, to the south-west of 
Lake Margherita ; (22) Chochora in an ‘ enclave ' of the Cutsha ; 
(2M) Gamo between the Arussi, the Cutslm, and the Zalla ; (24) 
Zalla, to the west of the Gamo ; (2&) llha, to the w'cst of tlie 
Zalla; (21!) Anica, to the south of the Uba ; (27) Arra, to the 
west of the Uba. 

4. The group which, from the nature of its situa¬ 
tion, in conlradistinetion to the luountainous re¬ 
gions of the Agaos, is called Low Cushite, is 
composed of three great branches : Calla, iSomali, 
and Afar-fSaho. Their original seat seems to have 
been between the upper course of the Weld and the 
African coast of the gulf of Aden. vMready in 
ancient times we lind that the country between 
the strait of Hah el-Mandeh and (dij*e liafun was 
inhabited by a people called Berbers, in whom we 
have no hesitation in recognizing the juogcnitors 
of the Somali peojde of to-day. Ilow far they 
advanced into the interior is unknown ; hut it is 
very j)rohahle tliat from the most remote times 
the desert region, extending from the sea to the 
inouMtains of Abyssinia, helonge<l to trilx^s of 
tliis stock. In course of time, Low Cushite tribes 
8j)read not only towards the west, hut al.so towards 
tlie north. These tribes, develo])ing special char¬ 
acteristics, and vaguely recognizing a blood rela¬ 
tionship among themselves, jjavejdace tothe'Afar 
or Dan kali. 'Afar is a national name ; Dan kali 
is an Abyssinian name, whence comes the Arabic 
plural DaiKxkil. It is n<deworthy that the 'Afar 
are divided into 'Adoi Mara, ‘white people,’ and 
Asoi Mara, ‘ red people,’ the latter forming a hege¬ 
mony with the former ; when and why this distinc¬ 
tion arose is unknown. 

{a) The 'Afar, establishing themselves in the 
oasis of Aussa, in the valleys descending from the 
Tfat and from the other eastern districts of the 
Slioa (if, indeed, they did not formerly occupy the 
eastern margin of tlie latter), must have formed 
the principal part of that kingdom of Adal which 
caused so much trouble to Christian Abyssinia in 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and I6th centuries. Some 
portions of their tribes still call themselves Adicl. 
With these the Somali tribes of the north eomhined ; 
but in the times of the imam A^uiad ihn Ibrahim, 
called the Ghazi (Gragn among tlio Ahyssinians), 
who almost entirely destroyed Ethiopian Cliristi- 
anity, the invading Musalman armies were still 
largely composed of the'Afar. The 'Afar spread 
as far as the peninsula of Huri and the gulf of 
A dill is. 

They are now divided into a number of small tribes, 
scattered over a very unfavourable territory, which consists 
principally of stony or sandy deserts, traversed by great lava 
streams. Wiien the old Adal kingdom fell, and deep hatred 
grew up between the Dankali and the Somali, the chief 'Afar 
authority fell into the hands of the Sultan of the Aussa, who 
for some time had a certain measure of effective power, and 
till ver^ recent times a consideralilc moral prestige among all 
the tribes of his race. Other sultanates, of only secondary 
rank, are those of the Biru, of Uaheita, and of Tajnra. The 
northern tribes, however, Dahimela, Belesua, etc., with chiefs 
of their own, came under the hegemony of the Abyssinian 
chiefs of Tigr£ or of the Musalm&n chiefs who held Arkico and 
Massawa for Turkey. Ttie 'Afar language is known through 
the studies of Ueinisch and Colizza. 

Ancient 'Afar tribes gradually spread further 


northwards, where they gave ri.se to the Saho 
tribes. 

It is possible to-day to recognize five Saho groups: (1) the 
Minifcr<!i, who dwell between Senaf^ and Arafali, and seem to be a 
cross between Saho people and the Abyssinian garrisons who had 
been placed to guard the country against Saho-'Afar invasions; 
(2) the Uaso, dwelling to the south of these last as far as the 
river llagali or Endeli and the torrent Ijaasi-ghed6, and their 
brethren, the Toroa, who wander with their flocks and herds 
in the valleys of the Hadcin^, the Alighedd, the Salighed6, on the 
south-eastern declivities 01 tlie Hamasdn, in Samhar ; (8) the 
Assaorta in tlie district between the rnaritime region of the 
Adulis (Zula)and the Abyssinian highlands, to the south of the 
Toroa, to tlie north of the Miniferi; (4) the Debrimela, two very 
small tribes dwelling in the region of Mount Debra to the east 
of the Senaf^ ; and (.'>) the Irob, to the north-east of Agam6. 
But besides these tribes, who speak the Saho tongue, which is 
closely allied to the ‘Afar language, the Saho gave rise to not 
a few other populations, who, mixing in course of time with local 
peoples of other races, adopted their customs and language 
entirely. The dominant class of the Mensa and Maria tribes, the 
former dwelling to the uortii of the river l.aha and the latter on 
the lower cenirse of the river Anseba, are of Saho origin, as also 
are the Egghelii of Tigrfi, the Soruxo of Agara6, tiie Temza of 
Serae, several villages of 8era6, etc. It is also said that the 
Wojerkt to the south-west of Tigre are of Saho origin, of the 
same stock as the Debrimela. The Salio language is iknown 
chiefly through the studies of Ueinisch. 

(^j The Somali, or their direct progenitors, as 
ha.s been said, w'ere in ancient time.s known as 
Derbera, Barbara (Berbers [q.v.]), and are so 
called by Arab geographers ol the Middle Ages. 
The name Sumale apjiears for the lirst time in 
documents of the beginning of the 15th century. 
'I'he most ancient sourc-e.‘H show the Somali maritime 
region as being defined to the west by the Sinus 
A uaUlicus (Gulf of ’J'ajura), ami to the cast by the 
mart, of Tahe {ras Binna), commcmdng with Onone 
(Hafun), and the marts of the Azaniaand tlie Zenj 
of Arabic writers. But the Somali broke forth 
from the.se confines towards the south, crushing 
and absorbing the aboriginal jiopulations of other 
races. This movement seems to nave become more 
iiiten.se when the Somali pa.ssed over to Tslamism. 
It is said that towards tlie 14th cent, the Somali 
tribe ilawiya, called that of the Ajuran, succeeded 
in becoming masters of the territory between 
the lower courses of the Webi and the Juba; in 
that century the Arab geographer and traveller 
Ihn Batata speaks of Mogadisho (Magdashu) as a 
city in Somali territory which was founded by 
fugitives of the al-Harith tribe in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bahrein. To-day the Somali are one of 
the most widely diflused H amitic peoples. Broadly 
speaking, the whole of the great triangle, Jibuti, 
Cape Guardafui, and the mouth of the Juba, may 
be considered as their country ; but their ramifi¬ 
cations seem to go even further towards tlie south¬ 
west. 

According to Gabriel Ferrand, the principal Somali tribes are ; 
(1) the Isa, between .libuti, Khor Culangarit, and Ghildessa, 
with the porta of Jibuti and Zeila; (2) the Gadaburai, in a 
niouniainuuH quadrilateral lying N.N.E.-S.S.W., traverHed dia¬ 
gonally by the 41" long., and having its extreme angles at about 
10* 40' lat. towards the N.W. and at 9* 80' towards the S.E. ; 
(8) the littbr Awal to the east of the last, with the ports of 
Dungareita, Bulhar, Berbera, and Siyura ; (4) the Ilabr ToljaU!, 
between Adai Corda on the sea, Burao, the mountains Burdab, 
Muyo, and the mountains of the Oulai; (f)) the Mabr GhcraJ 
(GaaJ, Gaj)or Gaila, who together with the Habr Awal and the 
Habr Toljul6 are also called Habr Magadlu ; (0) the Warsangheli, 
between Gndneida on the sea, the mountains Gargar, the Tug 
Daror, and the port of Bender Ziyfi.de; (7) the Dnlbohanta, to 
the south of the Warsangheli, to the east of the Habr 'I’oljalo, to 
the north of the Ogaden, and to the west of the Mijurtin, with 
the high valley of the Wadi Nogal and with the village of 
Bohotle ; (8) the Merraihan, an important sultanate which 
extends from Bender Ziyade on the gulf of Aden to beyond Rob 
el-Khail on the Indian Ocean ; (9) the Gherri, to the S.S.E. of 
Harar; (10) the Bartirri to the east of the latter; (11) the 
Barsub, towards the source of the river Fafari; (12) the Babilli, 
to the west of the Bartirri and the Barsub and the Galla 
frontier; (13) the Habesoul, to the east of the Gherri and the 
Ilarsub ; (14) the Mirawawfil and the Mecabul in Ogaden ; (16) 
the Hawiya, to the south of the Mijurtin, in all the zone towards 
the Indian Ocean, divided, like the former, into numerous tribes, 
among which may be named the Ilarti, the Abgal, the Bluial, 
the Shidle; and (16) the Rahanuln, who perhaps are not of Somali 
race, although they spoAk the Somali language, between the 
Webi Shebeli, the Ogaden, the Galla, the river 'Tana, and the 
mouth of the Jub«. The Somali language has been the subject 
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of numerous publications. The most important are those of 
Iteinisch ; there may also be mentioned those of E. da Larajasae, 
Cyprieii de bampont, Schleicher, Jahn, etc. 

(c) The Galla seem to have dwelt in ancient 
times to the S.E. of the river Webi. Unknown 
reasons caused their foriuidable invasions of tlie 
{Sidama countries and of Abyssinia in the middle 
of the 16th century. They were at tliat time 
herdsmen ; tliey were ignorant of the use of 
metals, so much so, that, according to tradition, 
they made use of the horns of cattle for swords ; 
tliey did not possess the horse, altliough in the 
course of time they became the best horsemen of 
Ethiopia. Having scattered or subjugated all the 
Sidama people of the north-east and nortli, tliey 
succeeded in jmsliing themselves into the western 
districts, and even settled between the higher 
courses of the Haro and tlie Didessa. 'I'hey also 
planted themselves in Abyssinia proper, not only 
in the southern districts of the Slioa, but also to 
the north of the river .limina as far as J>ake ilnyk 
and the frontiers of the province of Angot. En¬ 
rolled as pretoriari guards by the kings of Abyssinia, 
they founded military colonies here and there, of 
which that of Metsha in (iojain is imjiortant. 
Thanks to the beauty and fruitfulness of their 
women, in the 18th cent, they attained the liighest 
political influence in the kingdom. One of their 
w'ornen practically governed the State towards the 
middle of that century, and sons of their women 
ascended the tlirone. To a less degree the (lialla 
also spread towards the south ; tlieir extreme 
limits are met w'ith at a distance of a few day.s’ 
journey from Lake Rudolf, and the inlluence of 
their sjieech may he traced in the language of the 
Pokorno, south of the equator and to tlie north¬ 
west of Lamo. IJy reason of all tlie.se movements 
from place to jilace, and through the inevitable 
crossings with tlie populations already existing in 
the lands newly occupied, tlie (ialla etlinioal type 
was profoundly altered. While, on the one hand, 
some of their tribes do not diU'er in appearance 
from tlie true Aby.ssiniaiis, others, on the con¬ 
trary, have all, or almost all, the characteristics 
of negroid populations. 

The changes in their social and family habits 
are equally profound. Thus, formerly they had 
no trilinl Jieads, but nominated a kind of leader 
called iubd, who remained at his [lost seven years. 
Later on, wars and contact with peojiles living 
under a inonarcliy brought about the develop¬ 
ment of tlie jirinciple of monarcliy, or at least 
placed that of a republic on more solid foundations. 
About the .second lialf of the I 8 tli and the begin¬ 
ning of tlie 19th cent, there grew up in the region.s 
to the south-west of tlie Slioa ((Hiera, Jimma, etc.) 
little Galla monarcliies, having chaiiicteristics of 
their own. 

The Galla call themselves by the national name 
Ilinornia, or ‘sons of Orma,’^ whence the name 
Oromo or Oroina, under which they are also kntiwn. 
Their cliief division is into JJaraitunia and Roran. 

The most important Karaituma tribea are the Karayu, Wollo, 
Obo, Murawa, VVarailu, Itu, Akatshu, and Wanuili.i)ia; the 
most important of the Horan are the Metsha, Hoi'<! 0 , Obo, 
Oudru, Ijban, Illu, tSoddo, Oalari, Tuloma, ,SadaL«ha, Limmu, 
Leg-a, etc. From a geograjihical point of view we may men¬ 
tion the Boran, who occujiy a vast extent of territory, the 
Boutbern part of the CJalla country, lietween the region of Lake 
Stephania and the river .Juba; the Arussi to the north of the 
preceding between the Somali of Ogaderi and the Sidama ; the 
Ala to the south of Ilarar; the Itu, Itu-Chercher, Oborra, 
Metta, and W'ara-Bell6, between tlie Siioa and the llarar; tlie 
Abitshu, the Gornbitshu, and the Galan to the west of Arikober; 
the Metsha and tlie Metta lo the west of Entoto; the Betsho, 
the Keku, the Illu, the Soddo along the upper course of the 
Ilawash ; the Nonno near the extreme nortiiern curve of Ghibit, 
m the north of the Enarya ; the Jilli between the Hawash and 
the Lake Zwai; the Limniu in the Enarya; the Jimmu Abba 
•lifar to the south of the Limmu ; the Ghera to the west of the 
last; the Motstia on the western sloncs of the Giiesha moun¬ 
tains, the llu Nonno and the Giima between the liigh vallevB 
of the Baro and the Dideeua; the Jimina Hine, between th« 


Pidesaa and the Nonno; other Jimma peoples to the north of 
the Nonno; the Oudru near the extreme southern cures of 
the Blue Nile; the Wollo, in the heart of Abyssinia, between 
the river Jema and the upper course of the river Bashilo ; the 
Yeju, near the Angot. Tlie Galla tongue is known through the 
investigations of Braetorius and from the materiale collected by 
TuUchek, Moasaja, Gecchi, and others. 

The Somali, the'Afar, and the Sabo have licen 
converted to I.slamisiu, although not a few pagan 
practices corrupt the purity of their Musalnian 
faith. Part of the Galla have passed over to 
Ghristianity ; but Islam is niakiim rapid {irogress 
among tliem. Several tribes still remain jiagan. 
I'heir sujireme divinity is W aq, wlio dwells in the 
sky above the eloiuls. Under him are good spirits 
{ajdmt) and evil spirits (jivm, sar) ; the latter are 
44 in nuniher. I'ln? sjiirits possess some of the 
jiowers of tiie omnipotent, winch t hey are credited 
with empluying. A number of these genii have 
sjiecial names and functions ; ^.< 7 ., Atcte, a female 
sjiirit, presides over the multiplication of men and 
animals, and is in a certain sen.se the genius 
of fecundity. As a rule, tlie sjiirits are incor- 
loreal, hut at times they assume forms more or 
e.s.s strange; for example — at least among the 
Galla of Ghalla, Ghera, etc,—an evil syurit is 
believed in, having the body of a cock, with 
four horns on its liead, and with a baleful look 
which causes tlio death in a few days of liim 
who has been gazed ujion. Tliey have no idols. 
Every tribe, every family, every house, and every 
man has a tutelary genius. Genii dwell in river.s, 
great treivs, ruins, and certain caverns, and are 
there venerated. Some sjiecies of serjieiits and of 
birds are likewise olijects of veneration. The Galla 
do not practise human sacrifice. Divination hy 
means of the peritoneum of immolated victims is 
very common — a usage whicli among Ethiopian 
pojiulationH seems to be of jiurely Galla origin. 
They have many suj>erHtitioiis, several of wliich 
are common to other Ethiojdan jieojiles, as, for 
exainjile, that of btida, a malignant man who trans¬ 
forms himself by night into a bytena, exercises the 
power of the evil eye, etc. There are numerous 
(dasses of jiriests, diviners, and sorcerers. The 
Galla believe in life after death ; Vmt it is a vague 
Vielief, relhuding Gliristian and Musalman ideas. 
Further, their religion, if it has succeeded in caus¬ 
ing Slioa Christians to adojit its belief in its qolo, 
or liouse-jirotecting genii, has, on the other hand, 
largely accepted beliefs, rites, and beings who are 
objects of veneration in other religions. 'Jdiis it has 
done in regard to iHlarnism and Gliristiaiiity ; from 
the latter it has even adojited some saints, the 
Virgin Mary, and a few churches— e.g. that of 
ZequalS,. In tlie sairie way, it has taken from the 
Sidama religion the genius datshe, etc. 

5. Tlie Baria seem to he the last remains of a 
people at one time widely dillused but now on the 
road to extinction. If the liyyiotlie.sesof the ju eseiit 
writer are well founded, this jieojile came from the 
highlands of Eritrea, and yierhajis from the mari¬ 
time region of the Red Sea, as far as the Nile over 
against Meroti. d’lieir territory was more and 
more narrowed by the spread of other populations, 
as the Rejas, Nuha, etc. Reduced to a few thou¬ 
sands, they are to-day collected in the by no means 
hospitable region to the south-west of the 
liaiLa, which is traversed by the torrent Mogareh, 
dividing them into two groujis. That to the west 
of the torrent is called Mogareh, that to the 
east Haghir. They, however, call themselves 
Ncr6. Their customs have a strongly democratic 
character. Their language, u hich ha.s been studied 
by Reiniscli, seem.s, even in its grammatical forms, 
to have undergone Semitic, inlluence, while tlieir 
Tocahulary is still tolerably jmre. I’agans, like 
tlie Kunama, until half a century ago, they are 
now all Musalinans. 
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6 . The Kunama appear to bo the remains of a 

S le variously named (Ilazah, Hamej), which ex- 
ed from the westem outposts of tlie Eritrean 
highlands (Dembelils) as far as the river Atbara 
at Metemma in the territory of Fazogl, almost as 
far as tlie Blue Nile. Other isolato<i portions of 
this people are found here and there. Somewhat 
recent events have brought alwut their almost 
entire destruction in the countries bordering 
upon Abyssinia ; the more distant tribes are 
gradually undergoing change by contact with 
other peoples. Chielly of Kunama origin are the 
Algheden, who s]>eak the Tigre language, between 
the Bari a and Kassala territories ; and perhaps of 
the same origin are the Dahaina, a tribe in the 
Atbara territory which many assert to be Arabian. 
The Kunama are almost all collected in the middle 
valley of (lash and in part of the valley of Tak- 
kaze, which together form the .south-west j)art 
of Eritrea. I'hey are divided into many .small 
tribes; Tica (Sogodas, Audi, Ogonna, etc.), 'Pol^, 
Anagullii, C\illucu, Fodc, Bitama, hdit, Eimasa, 
Sclost JiOgodat, 'I'awda, (loita, Aluinmu, (ll»ega, 
etc. They are at a very rudimentary stage; of 
civilization, although they are tolerably }»erfect in 
agriculture. Their custom.s ami laws are very 
democratic, and are based u]>on universal equality. 
They are, for tlie most part, ruled by the advice 
of the old men, and they hardly recognize any 
etlective a\ithority of chiefs. 'I'liey have no idols. 
Their god is called Anna. Jhdigious ollices are 
handed down from father to son in certain families, 
a.s those of the Aula Manna, wiio have the duty of 
causing rain at suitable Hiiasons; the Ula Manna, 
who keep tlu; loeust.s at n distance from the Kun- 
aina country ; and the hhirda Manna, who indicate 
tlie time for beginning the ingathering of the grain, 
indianibber, and honey. The lirst two ollices carry 
with them the pain of death if the charms turn 
out iiieirective. But the ndigious practices of the 
Kunama consist in manifest ations of a gr<m.s super¬ 
stition ratiier than in tlu; worshi|» of Anna. The 
Kunama language, which dill'crs much from the 
Baria tongue, has been (l<!scrihed by Keini.sch. 
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HAND.— I. Introduction.—The hand, bb that 
member of the lK>dy which is used more than any 
other for all actions, whether ordinary, magical, 
or religious, became naturally a symbol of power. 
The hand of a certain being nuians the jmwer 
exerted by him. Thu.s, to take a few instances 
at random, in Semitic usage an attack by a ghost 
on a human being is called ‘ the hand of the ghost,’ * 
In tlie Scotti.sh flighlands, invocation of ‘ the hand 
of your father and grandfather ’ means invocation 
of their power.^ Tn Biblical usage, and perhaps 
thence ]»assing into general speech, ‘ the hand ’ is 
a coinnion jihrase for power, (clod’s or man’s (Ex 8^); 
and it occurs in innumerable connexions. Similarly 
the phrase ‘Cod’s hand ’ in the (Qur’an is taken to 
mean His power, though the Wnhliabis interpret 
it literally.* In Christian art down to the 12tli 
cent, a hand issuing from the clomJ.s—frequently 
in the gesture of benediction, or with rays proceed¬ 
ing from it—is a symbol of Cod the Father.* But 
already in ancient Egypt this synibolism is found 
as early as 1500 B.C., when the sun, the Divine 
symbol, is depicted with numerous rays, each 
terminating in mi open hand.® It is also found in 
the Kigveda. Tlie god Savitar is said to extend 
‘ his vast hand . . . and all here obey him ’ ® No 
doubt, in the primitive anthropomorjdiic thouj^dit 
of all ages, the ‘ hand of (lod ’ was regarded with 
literal signilicaiicc. Thii.H the saying, ‘ the souls of 
the righteous are in the liand oi (iod ’ (VVis 3^), is 
rejuesented .symliolically, yet with clear anthropo¬ 
morphic rcfiucm^c, as a large hand mnerging from 
the clouds ami holding a number of tiny human 
figures (.souls), even in a late Creek fresco. 

As a rub;, tlic right hand is considered of more im¬ 
portance than the left, and it is usually mentioned 
before it in ceremonies alleeting both liands, prob¬ 
ably becau.se it is u.sed for many more jnirjio.ses 
than tlie left, which is tlierefore more aAvkwanl. 
lienee many savages reserve the left hand strictly 
for the lower jiurjioses of life."^ In Soutli Afri(;a a 
mail must not touch his wife in bed with his right 
hand, el.se he will have no strengtli in war.® Many 
Anihs will not allow the left hand to touch fooii, 
because it Is used for unclean purposes, the right 
for all honourable ])urposes.” In many magical 
ritc.s there is a preference for the use of the right 
hand, because it is more powerful ; but not in¬ 
frequently tlie unlucky left hand is used, perhaps 
with n view to increasing the sinister force of the 
magical action.In religious actions the right 
hand is the more important. Tlius Mie Egyptians 
anointed the statues of the gods with llie little 
finger of the right hand, and it has been commonly 
used by most peoples in salutations, blessings, lay- 

1 R. C. Thoinpaon, Sem. Magic, I.oiKlon, 1908, i>. 36. 

2 J. H. CanipLell, Superstitious of the Highlands and Islands 
o/ Sent la rut, (llaagow, 1900, p. 2,38. 

3 Hughes, DI, p. 161. 

4 A. N. Didron, Christian Iconography, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 
1880. i. ‘201 IT 

5 J. Cl. Wilkinson, Anc. Egxjptians, ed. Ijondon, 1878, iii. 62. 

G Rigvedn. ii. 38. 

7 II. II. Ellis, Psychology of Sex, Fhiladelphia, 1906, v. 48. 

8J. Macdonald, ./A/ xx. (1891)140. 

* E. W, l.iane, M'Hiem Egyptians, liondon, 1846, i. 195. ii 16. 
iw Cf. J. Orinjin, TexU. Myth., tr. SUllyhrasH, l.rf>ndon, 18S2-8A 
pp. 693, 1197, and pown/rt ; Pliny, HN xxiv. 11 {(lauls]. 
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ing on of hands, etc. (cf. Gn 48^^). ^ In divination the 
Greeks regarded the right as the lucky hand, but 
the Romans mainly thought the loft to ne so. Rut 
with them the east was the favourable side, and, 
always facing south in taking omens, they had the 
east on the left hand.*'* They did, however, fre- 
miently regard left tin unlucky, as is obvious from 
the secondary meanings of sinister and dexter.^ 
The preference for the right hand is perhaps con¬ 
nected with the apparent course of the sun from 
east to west, and the consequent idea that a sun¬ 
wise course, keeping the object always on the right 
hand, is of good omen and the opposite is evil.* 

It still remains to be discovered why among; all races, savagfe 
and civilized, the right hand is (fencrally used. Left-handed¬ 
ness occurs sporadically (8'8S% in the German army^, and some 
people are ambidextrous. Some scripts run from rigrht to left, 
or from each side altei nately. There is no obvious physiological 
and psychical reason for the preference, and in fact most young 
children use the left hand until trained to use the rig;ht.*^ 

.Since the hand sig^nillcs power, gods and heroes are fre¬ 
quently represented with several arms. This is most common 
in Hindu mythology and relig;ious art; it is also found amoiig 
the ancient Slavs : and, thouifh the Greeks were too artistic to 
make much use of what is a deformity, traces of it exist on 
Greek soil. A Lacodiemotiian Apollo has four hands, Hriareiis 
had a hiuidred arm8,<* Geryon six hands. Teutonic gods do not 
share this deformity, hut it is often attributed to and 

heroes.7 The deformity of six fingers on each hand is probably 
also regarded as a symbol of strengfth (cf, 2 8 21'-'“). Conversely, 
some gods are one-handed—Tyr in iNorse mythology, Nuada in 
Irish.o 

The idea of the power of the hand is perhaps also shown In 
various myths of birth from the hand, etc. I’ersephone was 
called X«ipoyoeia, Prithu spratqf from the hand of Vepa, and 
from the arms of the primal man Puru^fa the Kajav.va wore 
formed.u Human hands as well as feet and heads are stuck up 
in fields in Lhota Napo, N.E. India, to ensure a good crop,J*> and 
also in Luzon.In the Lupercalia, women who wished to be¬ 
come fruitful received blows on the palms of their hands from 
the Luperci,l2 ^nd in Quicli6 and Annamesc myth or Murehen 
spittinp into a woman’s hand causes conception.** 

In the speech of all lands, metaphors sometimes drawn from 
the gesturcH accompanying the actioiis thus described are in 
common use. ‘Open-handedness’ sipnifies penerosily (cf. Dt 
150 ); ‘ narrow-fisiedness,’ nippardliness ; ‘ htph-handedness ’ 
arbitrariness. ‘To take one’s life in one’s hand’ is suppesled 
by the carryinp of somethinp precious throuph danper ; it is 
of common occurrence in the Hible (Jg 1‘23,1 8 19*, Job 13i« ; cf. 
Ps 119i>'«), 

2. The sacredness of the hand h. itself or for 
partienlur purposes is seen in various ways. The 
ancient Hindu sacred books point out that each 
part {tlrtha) of the hand is sacred ; e,g.^ the root of 
the Lhuiub is sacred to Rrahmft, that of the little 
finger to Krsna (or to lhajapati), the tips of the 
fingers to the gods, and the jiart between tiie thumb 
and the iiidt?x to the Pitri; and directions are 
given regarding the ritual sipjiiug of water from 
tlie liand.'* In modern Hinduism tlie various 
part.s of the hand are sacred to diilerent forms of 
Vi.snu, and in the Kara-nydsa <;eremony homage 
is otlere-d to the thumbs, fingers, palms, and backs 

I PraetoriuH, de roUice, Leipzip, 1077. 

•J Cicero, de IHvin. ii. 39 (82). 

3 (‘f. apiffrepoi (possibly apio-rtpo? may be a kind of compara¬ 
tive of apicrroi, ‘ tlie liest ' ; and, if .SO, it is then used euphemi.sti- 
cally for what is unlucky), gauche, link, with the secondary 
meaninpof ‘unlucky,’ ‘awkward,’ ‘clumsy’; riphteousness is 
doinp riplit, evil actions are sinister. 
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1908, p. 278 ; J. J. Hachofen, Dat Mutterrecht, Stuttgart, 1801, 
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' Links’; Schrader, RealUx., Strossburg, 1901,«.tJ, ‘Rechts und 
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mapa,’ SBE xii. (1882] 866 ; * Manu,’ SBE xxv. (1880] 40 f. For 
other Mtcred divisions, see SBE xlv. (1882] 166, etc. 


of hands. The parts of the body sacred to otlier 
gods are touched witli the sacred fingers—an act 
gratifying to the deities.* 

The Teutons hail similar ideas, for the space 
iMitween the thumb and forefinger was called 
Woedenspanne, while the thumb was sacred.'** The 
index finger was used by the Romans and other 
peoples as that by which the gods and jieople were 
saluted with a kiss or otherwise ; hence, })erhap.s, it 
was called salutaris digitus.^ The touching of a 
fetish witfi the forefinger liy a chief is found among 
some A frican tribe.s.* .) ovvs touch the vi'zuzdh with 
the foreliager on entering the house or leaving it. In 
the ritual of the Church various rites are performed 
with the thumb—e. 7 . anointing and signing with 
the Cross in liaptism. In later Jewish lielief eacli 
of tlie fingers of God’s ri^dit hand ha.*- a special 
function.® For tlie universal use of the? hand, 
e.specially the right hand, in ordeals of water or 
lire, see UkuKaLs. 

The custom of wearing jewels on t he hand {e.g. 
in rings), though now mainly decorative, probalely 
aro.se out of magical reasons. The jewels were 
amulet.s by which Hie hand would he protected. 
Occasionally, amulets are bound about the band or 
wrist.® For similar reasons, or in order to sanctity 
the hands of certain persons, they are sometimes 
anointed. 'I'his ceremony is found in early tiallican 
ordinals—bi.shops, priests, and sometimes deacons 
having their hands thus consecrated ; and this is 
still continued in the Roman Catholic Chundi.’ 
Where tatuing is practised, the hands are some¬ 
times tatiied ; and this, wliile it may liave some 
other purpose now, doubtless was once regarded as 
a magical protective. 

Tatuing the hands with special marks is practised by the 
Eskimos 8 and l>y modern Kpyptian women, both Miihatninadaii 
and Christian, the latter using the cross symbol.** These marks 
often have a religious sipniticance among the Arabs.Thiels 
an old Semitic custom—marking the name or sign of a p^od on 
the hand, either as a token of being his or as a protective (cf. 
Is44*49*'', Rev I 3 n> 2 i )4 ; cf. also Hkao, § 7 !.). Amonpthe Zunis, 
part of the ceremony of initiation into the Ko’tikili consists in 
touching the hands with certain sacra and asi>erging them with 
flour, n The Ewe touch the bands five times with pieces of the 
first-fruits of the yams at tliu yam custom. 

It is perliaps thip id(?a of the HacredneHS of the 
hand which has made kissing tlie hand of a person 
a token of respect, a.8, e.g., among the Arabs and 
otlier OrientulH, 'J’ongans, and in modem Euro]»(?an 
custom.*® KiKsing tlie linndsof image.s of tlie goiLs 
was an act of worKhip, and kissing one’s own lutnd 
to a person or to a divinity has doubtless the sniiie 
signification of re.spect or worsliip (see §6 (a), (/>)).** 

Hand-like marks on rocks, walls, etc., arc often rei;ardf(l as 
the impression of the hand of a giant, the devil, or some oMier 
niytliicjil being. Thunderbolts are called Tenjelsfinger in 
Gerin.'iiiy ; and many plants, because of the form of their leaves, 
flowers, roots, etc., are called ‘God’s hand,' ‘Mary’s haiid,’ 
‘devil’s hand,’ and the like.'* 

Laying on of hands.—As the hand is the 
principal organ of toiudi, contact with it is often 
regarded as an imjiortanl means of transmitting 
the qualities or {towers inherent in the person who 
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touches another, just as the mere lifting up of the 
hand over a [verson in blessing causes a rapport^ 
even without actual contact. The well know'n 
emotional or psychic states often produced by 
touch doubtless suggested the value of this more 
ritual use. 

Convergely, it ii through the hand that contact with sacred 
oi)jef;ts is often effectea. Tiio ancient Arabs on entering or 
loavinjf the house caressed tiie domestic (?od with the handd 
just 08 Jews touch the m'luzdh with the finger. Similarly 
sacTed stones, etc., were stroked with the hand, sotnetirnea 
previously dipped in blood or oil (c(. the primitive meaning of 
‘ anoint,’ nt?D, viz. ‘ to smear with the hand ’). Suppliants touch 
or stroke the beard or garment of a superior, and at the pro¬ 
cession of the Mafimal the crowd press forward to touch it 
with their hands. 

The hand is usually laid upon the head, because 
it is the noblest jtart of man, and because, as a 
possible spirit entry, power of a spiritual or 
magical kind would pass into it from the hand (see 
Head). Some examj)les from the lower culture 
may be given first. In Melanesia, where men are 
believed to possess more or less nuina, one who 
possesses much of it will sometimes lay bis hand 
on a boy’s head to transmit some of it to him.® In 
Samoa the priest laid his hand on and stroked the 
painful part of a patient’s body, and recovery was 
supposed to follow.* Toueliing for the cure of 
sicKness is also used by the Dayaks.® At the elec¬ 
tion of a king in Uganda the prince who is touched 
by the hand of the ‘ Keeper of the iTinces’ at once 
becomes king.® 

Turning now to the higher races: among the 
Hindus, at the initiation of a Brahman, his union 
with his tea(‘.lier is identilujd with a marriage, and 
is symbolized by the teacher’s hand being placed 
on the hoy’s slioulder.’ In Babylonia, healing or 
exorcizing was efl’ected by laying the hand on the 
head of the sick man." In I^gypt tlie hle.ssirig of 
the gods w^as 8 U[)posod to he conveyed to a newly 
crowned king by their laying their hands on him, 
thus conferring the gift of a long life and a 
glorious reign. Tliis is often depicted on the 
monuments.^ What was probably a u.sual practice 
in healing is also rellected in the myth of Isis, who 
laid her hands on a dead child anti uttered spells, 
so that ho lived.'® Teutonic legend and myth 
speak of the gods hallowing and blessing by haying 
on of hands." Among the Arabs a holy person 
conveys a blessing by the touch of his hand, and 
healing certain sicknesses is also performed in the 
same way by the shaikh.'* In Tiliet the Grand 
Lama at the ceremony of reception imparts his 
powers to people of high rank by laying his hands 
on their heads ; inferior laymen have a cloth in¬ 
terposed between his hand and their heads; the 
lower classes are touched by a tassel which he 
holds in his hand.'* 

Among the Hebrews the custom of laying on of 
hands had various purposes. In the case of the 
scapegoat the hands of the priest were laid on it 
in order to transfer to it the guilt of sin (Lv 16*'). 
The same rite was used with other sacrificial 
victims, and here the intention probably was to 
identify the ofierer with the victim by physical 
contact (Ex 29'®-'*, Lv 1 * 3* 4* 8 **, Nu 8 '*). A 
similar custom belonged to the Egyptians.'* The 
same idea of identifying is seen in the laying on of 

1 W. R. 8mlth2, 401. 

I lb. 206 : Lane, ill. 121; ct. Mk fiWr.. 

» H. H. OodrinKtori, JA I x. [1881] 303. 

* O. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 49. 

0 H. Linif Both, The I/atives of Sarawak, London, 1890, 1. 83. 

® J. F. Ounningham, Uganda and its Peoples, London, 1906, 
p. 224. 

7 Van Oennep, 249. 8 R. 0. Thompson, p. ixlv. 

* Wilkinson, ill. 363. 

10 Frazer, Adonis, London, 1906, p. 213. 

II Grimm, 1386. 

12 W. R. Smitli2. 206 ; R. 0. Thompson, 18. 

L. A. Waddell, 7'he Buddhism of IHbet, London, 1896, p. 
821 t. 

14 WUkinson, U. 45S. 


the hands of the congregation upon the Levites 
(Nu 8 '®). It is also the act accompanying words of 
blessing (Gn 48'*), and it is used to transmit an 
office or to ordain. Moses thus ordains Joshua 
and puts some of his honour upon him (Nu 27'®* *®), 
and lie is full of the spirit of wisdom because of 
this rite (Dt 84*). This rite of ordination {s*mikhdh) 
was also used at the appointment of members of 
the Sanhedrin, but was discontinued, perhaps be¬ 
cause it had become a Christian usage.' Laying 
on of hands for the purpose of healing was prob¬ 
ably also in use, as Mk 5** 7** (‘lay thy hands on 
her,’ ‘ they beseech him to lay his hand upon him ’) 
and Ac 9" (Ananias lays his hands on the blind 
Saul) suggest. The waving of the prophet’s hands 
over the affected place was expected by Naaman 
(2 K 5"). The practice was used by Christ 
(Mk 8 **, Lk 4*®) and the Apostles and others 
(Ac 9'*- '* 28", cf. Mk 16'“) in healing. 

The exprcHsion ‘ fill their hand ’ in reference to consecration 
to the priesthood (Ex 2841) has received various interpretations, 
but it probably is metaphorical, signifying installation to office 
(e,f. Jg 17 ^; and a similar Assyrian phrase, katH rnnlld, ‘ to fill 
the hand,’ to install into office 2). 

Used by Christ in benediction (Mk 10’"; cf. 
Lk 24®® ‘lifted up his hands, and bles.sed them’), 
the laying on of hands for purposes of blessing has 
always been continued in the Christian Churcli, 
though the hands are often merely ujdifted, as in 
heneilictiori of a number of jiersons (§ 6 (c)). But 
for two other important rites the laying on of 
hands is used—Conlirmatioii and Ordination. In 
Ac 19'"'-, after hajitism and prayer for the 
reception of the Holy Spirit, the Apostles lay their 
hands iipon the baptized, who then receive the 
Holy (I host—a s])iritual unistion—and also speak 
with tongues and prophesy. 'I’liis, the rite of Con- 
lirmation, is probably the ‘ laying on of hands ’ 
referred to in He 6*. It l)ecaTne a necessary })art 
of Christian initiation ; but, being connected with 
anointing, its jdace tended to he taken by the 
latter in some (’hurclies (on this see CONFIRMA¬ 
TION), In the Churches of the Anglican Com- 
inunion the laying on of hands is retained, and 
there is no anointing. Here also, as in tlie Roman 
Catholic Church, the bishop administers Conlirma- 
tion. In the Eastern Churches it is often delegated 
to a priest, the oil being eonsecrated by the bishop. 
In the early Roman baptismal ritual the exorcism 
which })receded the ceremony was accompanied by 
laying on of hands by the exorcist and then by the 
priest on successive days.® 

The s])ecial grace {x^piap-a) in ordination was also 
conferred by laying on of hands (Ac 6 " [the seven 
deacons], 1 Ti 4'* [the irpeafivTfpoi assist], ‘2 Ti 1 "). 
Similarly St. Paul and St. Barnabas are ‘separ¬ 
ated ’ to their office by laying on of hands (Ac 13"). 
This practice hetiame, therefore, a necessary part 
of the rite in all branches of the Church. At the 
consecration of bishops, bishops alone may lay on 
their hands, who must he not fewer than three in 
nuinher—a rule dating from at least the 4t}i cent. 
—save w’here the Pope consecrates, though con¬ 
secration by one bisliop has occasionally been 
allowed. At the ordination of priests, the bishop 
lays on his hands, with the priests present. Ac¬ 
cording to the Syr. Didnsc. iv., a priest lays on 
hands, but does not ordain (xcipo^eTct, ov x«poTom). 
The bishop alone performs the rite of ordaining 
deacons. The imposition constitutes the matter 
of the sacrament of Ordination, but since the 9th 
cent, the Roman Church has added the traditio 
instruynentorum.* Laying on of hands is also used 
in benedictions, visitation of the sick, absolution, 

7 Hamburger, s.v. ‘ Ordit)irung.' 

2 DclitzHch, Assyr. HWB, p. 409. 

2 Duchesne, 299 ft. 

* See Mart6ne, de Ant. Eccl. Bitibus, Venice, 1783 ; Bingham, 
Antiq. of the Christian Church, London, 1840, t.v. ‘Ordina- 
Uou.*^ 
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and, in earlier times and in the Eastern Church 
still, at the unction in baptism. 

4 . The hand in healing rites.—Some of the in¬ 
stances in the preceding section have shown that 
the touch or stroke of the hand is an important 
factor in the healing of disease. Laying on the 
hand, touching, stroking, rubbinj^, and massage 
are all used in savage and barbaric medicine (see 
Disease and Medicine). The nower of the hand 
is wide-spread in European folk-belief, but it is 
only certain persons who are thus gifted— e.g. a 
seventh son or the seventh son of a seventh son. 
But—doubtless as a result of the power ascribed to 
medicine men and priests, or to chiefs and king.s, 
who often had powerful magic—monarchs or petty 
sovereigns, even within recent times, have been 
thought to possess healing in the touch of their 
hand (see Faith-healing, King’.s Evil). 

5 . The hand in magic.—(a) The hand, p the 
chief member of the body used in magical rites, is 
of great importance. It is that with which jiowor- 
ful amulets or wonder-working objects are held. 
Thus a Bab. spell runs : 

‘ The circle of Ea ie in my Imnd, 

The tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, 

In my hand I hold. 

The date-spathe, mlsfhty in decision, 

In my hand I hold.’ 1 

By the touch of a sorcerer or witidi, even hy 
ointing the hand or finger, much harm can be 
one through contaiit real or imaginary, as, con¬ 
versely, the toiicli or pointing of one who wishes 
well or who is lucky works good. ‘After me 
may a lucky finger be pointed,’ ar<! words <K!curring 
in another Bab. spell.Hence certain gestures of 
the hand or fingers are all-important in magic, 
whether for good or evil purposes, and perluips this 
is reflected in the storv of Moses’ uplifted hands at 
the battle with Amalek (Ex J7“). The wave or 
the lifting up of tlie magician’s hand can cllect 
wonders. The uttering of spells is accompanied 
by various twdstings of the fingers.“ Clasj)ing the 
hands may retard or stop some action ; unclasping 
them causes it to be resumed.^ Or, again, articles 
with wiiich magical rites arc performed or divina¬ 
tion is exercised must be held only by certain 
lingers. But it is mainly as a protective against 
the evil eye that the hand (or certain gestures made 
by it) is all-important. Of these the most common 
is the 7tiano cornnta, in which the index and little 
fingers are extended to imitate horns, the others 
being bent over and clasped hy the thumb. The 
hand is usually jiointed towards the person who is 
feared. This gesture is both ancient and wide¬ 
spread in its use. It is represented in early Chris¬ 
tian art as a gesture of the hand symbolizing the 
Deity.® This figure thus combines the power of 
the hand with the magical virtues attributed to 
horns (q.v.). The hand clenched, with the thumb 
pointing downwards between the first and second 
fingers, the mono in fico, is another common ges¬ 
ture against the evil eye, as also of contempt or 
insult. It is not iin probably a phallic gesture, the 
phallus being a powerful amulet against the evil 
eye. (See EviL Eye.) 

( 6 ) A hand, usually with fingers extended, is 
often found on houses, temples, and buildings of 
all kinds, especially on or above the door, to avert 
the evil eye or other witchcraft, or to prevent the 
entrance of malicious beings. It is painted, or the 
impression of a hand dipped in blood is made on 
the surface. The range of this custom is very 
wide ; it is found in ancient Babylon, Phoenicia, 
1 R. O. Thompson, p. xxiii. 3 Ib. p. xxlv. 

* Waddell, 141 ; R. C. Thompson, p. ixvi; Monier-Willianas, 
Brdhynanism and Binduimn*, 405. 

4 Oriram, 1665. 

# F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 1896, p. 260 ff.; of. 
. 267, where a Hindu deity making the hornsd sresture it 
gured. 


Carthage, Egypt, Japan, and India, and is prac¬ 
tised in the fiast by Jews and Muslims, while it 
is also found in Italy (see Door, vol. iv. p. 850* 
and reff. there).^ The ancient Hebrews set up 
memorials apparently hearing the name ‘ hand ’ 
(1 S 15'*, Is 56® llVm). Probably they bore the 
impress of a hand, as did Phamician votive stelie, 
dedicated to Taanith and Baal-Hammon, and the 
piirpo.se of the hand may have lieen apotropteic. 
The hand also occurs on some article of dress. 
Thus it is figured on the robe of a Mandau chief,* 
and a red hand was also home hy dancers at the 
sacred dances among the Dakotas, Winnehagoes, 
etc.* 

For the same reason hand-shaped amulets, repre¬ 
senting a variety of gestures, or holding some 
other protective, or covered with symbols, are in 
wide use again.st the power of the evil eye. They 
were probably worn in pre historic times, and they 
are knowm to have been used hy the Phienicians, 
(ireek.s, Etruscans, and Romans, and in ancient 
Crete, as they are now in India, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, etc.* 

(c) The haiul.s of the dead have also great import¬ 
ance in magic. There was a well-known custom 
of cutting oti' the hands, or right hand, or lingers 
of slain enemies and bringing them home as wit¬ 
nesses of the numhers slain or ns trophies.® This 
was done hy the Egyfitiansthe Hebrews (2 S 4'*, 
2 Mac 15**’), and the Teutons,^ and was extremely 
common among the American Indians.® The right 
hands of living itrisoners* or their thumbs (ilg 1**') 
were also cut oil', the object being to spoil their 
prowess for ever. In the case of maiming the dead 
there may have been a similar idea of maiming 
their ghosts, since, where mutilation is a punish¬ 
ment, it is sometimes dreaded for its eflects in the 
Dther-world. At the same lime, as a result of the 
well-known belief that the part inlluenc(!S the w'hole, 
or that any part of tlie human body gives the 
possessor of it jiower over the s})irit, the mutilation 
may also have served this j)nrpose, as in the case 
of cutting off the head (see Head). 'I'his w'ould 
account for the fact tliat the American Indians 
held a dance round t he tro})hies, and it is suggested 
by the fact that the Klionds liung up hands of 
eneniies on trees in the villages,*'' But it is also 
seen more explicitly in the cust om of w earing the 
iiands or fingers as medicine among the American 
Indians.“ The same practice might he used in the 
case of any dead person, e8j)ecially a relative or 
friend, for some specific purpose, the power of the 
dead still acting through tlie relic. Tlni.s in West 
Africa a common component of the fetish-hag is a 
human hand; or finger nails or clippings are care¬ 
fully pre.served in memory of dead relatives, and 
are thought to he very efficacious.'riie preserva¬ 
tion of lingers and nails as relics is found in New 
Caledonia and other parts of Melanesia.'* In 
Mexico a common amulet favoured hy warriors 
was the middle linger of the left hand of a woman 
dying in child-birth. (Such women iiad the same 

I FL Vi. fI89f.] 174, xv. [1904] 189. 

* 0 , Catliii, TV. Amer. Indiana, l.iOndon, 1842, 1. 146. 

J. G. Muller, Amer. Urrelij/um, Banel, 1855, p. 43. 

* Elworthy, patsim; ARW viii. [1905] 623; FL xvii. [1906] 
468, xix. [lW8j 216 ff., xxi. [1910] 7. 268; R. 0. Thompson, p. 
Ixii. 

6 For the custom of the Iivin|f cutting off a 8nger or hand in 
funerary rites, see Aubtsritibb, § 7 (2) ; and Mutilatiok, 

6 Wilkinson, i. 265. 

7 Orinini, 240. 8 FK i. 380, 681. 

B M. W'. Duncker, Iliet. of Antiquity, Eng. tr., London, 1877- 
82, 1. 174. 

10 Maepherson, Report vpmi the Khonds, Calcutta, 1842, p. 67 

II J. G. liourke, .V (1892), pp. 482, 486. 

17 M. 11. Kingsley, TraveUi in Went Africa, London, 1897, pp. 
273 f., 444 ; R. H. Nassau, Fetichi.sm in W. Africa, London, 
1904, pp. Ill, 169 ; H, Johnston, George Grenfell, London, 1908, 
ii. 656. 

13 Turner, Samoa, pp. 239, 342 ; C. Keligmann, MelanesiwM of 
Br. N. Guinea, Cambridge, 1910, pp. 719, 726. 
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future abode as warriors.^) The dead hand as a 
healinj; charm is also referred to l)y 1‘liny.* 

Muhammadan women in Egypt wore the dried 
finger of a Jew or C'liristian as a cure for ague.* 
In European folk-custom similar usages are found. 
In Italy three joints of the ring-finger of an ass¬ 
assin are reduced to powder, mixed with a liquid, 
and sprifikletl on the road between a lover’s house 
and his sweetheart’s, in order to bring back her 
affections.* In Ireland the hand of a dead man 
stolen from a churchyard gives the thief power to ab; 
tract butter from his neigfjhours a.s long as he keeps 
it in his house.® The hand of an unbaptized infant 
di.sinterred in the name of the devil is also a power¬ 
ful charm.® The left hand of a dead man dipped in 
the milk-pail causes the jiroduction of very rich 
cream, lloth in Ireland and in (ajrnwall there wa.s 
a belief that the iomdi of a dead hand healed 
certain maladie.s.’ In (Germany the po.s.se.ssion of 
the hand or thumb of a thief was believed to give 
its owner gToat magic ])ower. A hanged man’s 
linger hung in the beer-cask caused the beer to sell 
fast.® Witches were also commonly believed to 
make their magic salve or nowder from the lingers 
of disinterred children." These modern survivals 
are probably based on the earlier animistic beliefs 
regarding tlie relics of the dead referred to above. 
An interesting aspe(;t of them is found in the so- 
called ‘ Hand of lilory,’ or Dicbaknrze. In the 
Middle vVgoa tlie dried linger or thumb of a newly- 
liorn cliild, anointed with grease and ignited, was 
believed to make a thief invisible, and to cause a 
irofound sleep to fall upon all in the house which 
le entered. The mere laying of such a linger on 
a table caused them to continue in sleep while the 
thief went on with his nefarious work. In the 17th 
cent, thieves sometimes murdered pregnant women 
in order to obtain the unborn child’s linger. The 
hand or linger of a dead unbaptized child had 
a like elhcacy.*® A similar supcr.stition regarding 
the use of the left hand and arm of a woman who 
had died in her first childbed obtained in Mexico.*^ 
The dried and pickled hand of a dead man, especially 
of a criminal, anointed with unguent and ignited, 
or a dead hand in which a candle made of human 
fat was placed, had similar magical j)owers; hut, 
if any one rernaimal awake in t he house, the thumb 
could not be ignited.*^ On this super.stition a number 
of folk-tales have been foumhal.'^ Itsliould be ob¬ 
served, however, that other objects have the same 
properties and are so used among other peoples.^* 
Wlior*! the dea<i aro oaten for inat^ical ])nri)OHo«, their liandH 
are siippn.sod to Htroiijrth(!ii thoae of the eater (Dayaks^^; Aus¬ 
tralians *U); and in Now l^alodonia tlioy were tit-bits resorvod 
for tlio })rioKt.s. >7 AmoniL; tlio ManyforomaH, an Amazon tribe, 
the palms of the hands are a s])ei:ial doUaicy.i*^ 

(d) Magieal omens are oftendrawri from the hands, 
especially from their itcliing. In the We.st High¬ 
lands, if tlie right hand itches, money will he re- 
t Nil iii. :i()4. 2 xxviii. 4, 

8 lAiio, ii. TO. * FL viii. [1897] 4. 

» FLU V. 118S2] 81. 

8.J. K. S. W'lldo, Annmt Legends, Ixjndon, 1887, p. 82. 

" Wildo, 82 ; FLJ v. [I.S871 204; U. L. Uomme, Ethnol. in 
Folklore, Ixjiidon, 1892, p. 114. 

« Oriinm, 1138, 1337, 1824. 

9 Brand, J'op. Ant.’^, London, 1870, ill. 10 ; Oriinm, 1073. 

A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaubt der Gegenwart^, 
llorlin, 1900, p. 134 ; Orimm, 1073, 1025. 

** J. do Torquenmda, La Monarquia indiana, Madrid, 1723, 
bk. xiv. oh. 227. 

F, Qrose, Provincial Glossary with a Coll, of Local Proverbs 
and Popular Superstitions, London, 181). 

•s E. Cosquin, Conies pop. de Lorraine, Paris, n.d., i. 178 Cf. ; B. 
Thorpe, No-rlhern Mythology, London, 18.‘)l-52, iii. 274 ; FLU iii. 
[lH8l] 297; cf. also Scott, The Antiquary, ch. 17; Southey, 
Thalaba, 27 ; R. 11. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, London, 1840- 
47. ‘ Tiie Nurse’s Story.' 

l4 See J. O. Frazer, Kingship, London, 1906, p. 67. 

18 Linp Roth, ii. 221. 
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17 Tunier, Samoa, 344. 
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ceived ; if the left, money will he given away. An 
itching right palm means blessing from a stranger, 
while HU itching in the left hand signifies that one 
will receive a gift of money.^ In Germany and 
Norway it was thought that, if the right hand 
itched, you umuld part with money ; if the left, you 
would receive it." In Cairo it is thought that, if the 
riglit hand itclies, luck will follow ; hut, if the left 
hand, ill-luck,® Similarly the negroes of Jamaica 
believe that, if the rigiit hand itches, you will get 
money ; if the left, you will spend it."* Other omens 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 

It is a Jewish belief that any one who, on the nijfht of lloshana 
Itabliah, in trying to read his fortune from his shadow, dues 
not see his right hand, will lose a son during the ^ear. If he 
does not see his left hand, ho will lose a daughter ; if his finger, 
a frieiui.8 In China, if a child has fat hands, it is a sign of future 
wealth.® In Norway, if a flea jumps on the hand, the person will 
he sought by a good friend.7 Omens are also universally drawn 
from tlie appearance of various animals on the right hand or on 
the left—the former being usually lucky, the latter unlucky.® 
(e) One form of ‘ skrying,’ or crystal-gazing, is to 
gaze into ink poured into the open palm" (see art. 
Crystal-gazing, in vol. iv. p. 352®). The so-called 
science of cheiromancy or palmistry, the reading 
of the past or future from the lines of the hands, 
lias always found many credulous believers both 
in ancient and in modern tinie.s. 

6 . Gestures.— (a) Absi. means of communication or 
of emphasizing speech, gestures of the liand a.s well 
as the u.se of lingers or hands in betokening num¬ 
bers have been universally employed ; but perhaps 
nowhere has ‘ sign language’ been more cultivated 
than among the American Indian tribes. Cheiro- 
nomy wa.s extensively used by both (Greeks and 
Homans, and it is much practised in modern Italy. 
Many ge.stures, whether actually used or represented 
in art, are universally understood—liand or finger 
to mouth = silence ; wringing the hands = grief ; the 
clenched list=anger; the hand to the cheek or lean¬ 
ing the face on the hand = sadness or grief. “ Hence 
it is natural that, where speech Is directed to magical 
or religious purposes, in spell or prayer, it is usually 
accompanied by gestures, some o{ which tend to 
become conventional. Pointing with the linger is 
often held to be of magical ehicacy, the power 
streaming, as it were, from ojierator to victim. 
This ge.sture is found among savages, medineval 
witclics, and in later Tantri.sm.*" Hence it is in¬ 
decorous to }>oint with tlie linger towards, e.gt., the 
heavenly bodies or other worshipful objects, or at 
friends or superiors.*® Other magical uses of the 
hand have already boon referred to, 

( 6 ) Jn prayer or a<loration no ge.sture is more 
common than the lifting up of the hands, wliich are 
u.sually open. It is the gesture of appeal, a kind of 
acted prayer. In Tonga, people cut oll a huger-joint 
to propitiate the gods, and, holding uj) their hands, 
confess that they have done wrong. The people 
of the Congo, in speaking to a superior, stretch out 
their hand.s towards him, the attitude being pre¬ 
cisely that of prayer.*® This was also the usual 
attitude of prayer in Egypt, rejuesented so often 
on the monuments, and referred to in a text which 
.says; ‘The hands of men and gods are lifted on 
high seeking for thee, even as those of a child [are 
stretclied out] after his mother.’ 0 .siris is also 

I J. Napier, Folklore or Superstitious Beliefs of the W, o/ 
Scotland, I'aisley, 1879, p. 137 ; FL xiii. [1902] 60. 

^Griniiii, 11171. ;F, Liebrecht, iJur Heilbronn, 

1879, p. 327. 

a FL xi. [1900] 381. * lb. xv. [1904] 93. 

8 J. Buxtorf, Synag. Judaica, Basel, 1603, p. 464. 
e FLJ V. 128. 7 Jiiebrecht, 829. 

8 Pliny, UN xxx. 10 ; Grimm, 1128, 1132; Dio Cassius, Ixii. 6. 

» Ijane, ii. 91. 

10 See O. Mallerv, I RBEW [1881], p. 269 ; E. B. Tylor, Early 
Hist, of Mankind'^, London, 1870, p. 7711., PC i. 240 ff.; Jorio. 
Mimica degli antichi, Naples, 1837. 

II Cf. Dante, Furg. viii. 107 f. 13 Waddell, 387. 

18 Codrington, JAl x. 801 f.; Liebrecht, 841; Grimm, 782 f. 

14 A. £. Crawley, Mystic Hose, London, 1902, p. 227. 

18 A. Bastian, AifrikaniseJie Ueieen, Bremen, 1869, p. 143. 
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referred to as * god of the lifted hand.’ ^ A similar 
attitude was used in Babylonia and Assyria, and 
one collection of prayers bears the name of ‘ Prayers 
for the lifting up of the hand.’ ’ Both Greeks and 
Romans used this gesture in prayer {submittere 
inrtnus, mantis ad ccelum tollit), the latter also 
first raising the hand to the mouth (kissing the 
hand) and making a complete turn to the right. 
The hands were turned down or touched or heat 
tlie earth in praying to gods of the under world.® 
The most usual Hebrew attitude in prayer, re¬ 
peatedly referred to in the OT, was tliat of lifting 
up or spreading forth the hands towards the holy 
I»iace or towards heaven {c.g. Ps 28'^ 134®, Is 1**, 
I K 8®®). This attitude also became usual among 
Christians from tlie earliest times—arms raised ami 
hands extended (cf. 1 Ti 2® ‘lifting u|) holy hands’; 
‘ stretch forth your hands to God ’*). The arms were 
sometimes stretched in the form of a cross, to repre¬ 
sent the Pas.sion.® Origen says that the lifting up 
of the hands symbolized the lifting up of the heart 
to God.® The attitude is frequently represented in 
early (3iristian art (cf. the figures of the Oranti in 
the Catacombs).® Holding out the hands hori¬ 
zontally is also a Buddhist attitude in prayer.® 
Muhammadans, while using several positions and 
gestures of the hand.s in prayer, begin by raising 
tlie open hands on each side of tlie face, the tips of 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears; later 
ge.stures are to place the right or the left hand in 
front of the body, to hold the hands open before 
tlie body and to look at the palms, then to draw 
them over the face, and, at the conclusion of the 
prayer, to extend tlie hands in supplicativ/a.® 

Many other gestures are used in prayer. In 
Mexico the worshipper stood touching the ground 
with tlie riglit hand, which was then carried to tlie 
mouth ; in Peru he opened liis iiand and threw 
kisses to the sun.’® In Egypt the hand was soine- 
times put to the hreast, or over the mouth, or hoLh 
hand.s were brought to the level of the knees as 
the worshipper ho wed. Beating the hreast was 
and is a sign of great contrition (Lk 18‘® 23*®), and 
the OT also refers to bowing to tlie earth and 
placing the head between the knees (1 K 18*®). 
Kneeling and bowing with hands spread out on 
the ground or on the knees is also a Muhammadan 
gesture,’® and the custom of folding the hands is 
common among Christians, and is also used as a 
devotional attitude among Buddhists,*® 

(c) In individual benedictions tlie gesture is that 
of the laying on of hands (Gn 48*®- ’*, Mt 19'*), 
hut in more general benedictions it is that of tlie 
raised and o]>en hand or hands, as if to project 
tlie blessing forward upon the person or object 
blessed. Already in the OT this ge.sfure is found 
(Lv 9*®), and we find our Lord raising His hands 
(Lk 24*®), The later Jewish method was to join 
the extended fore and middle fingers and the fourth 
and little fingers, tlie thumb remaining apart. 
The hands were then held up with tips of the 
thumbs and forefingers touching. The ‘lattice’ 
of Ca 2® was interpreted of this position and division 
of the fingers.’* 

1 Wilkinson, iil. 426 ; K. A. W. Budge, Otiris and the Egyp. 
Remirrectifm, London, 1911, ii. 46, 47. 

'I Ij. W. King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, Ijondori, 1896, p. xif.; 
Perrot-CJiipiez, iv. 642f. 

^ Macrobius, iii. 9, 12; Homer, Iliad,vii. 176 ff. ; Pliny, ZTjy 
xxiv. 2 ; psendo-Ariat. de Mundo, vi. 276 ; JEsrh. Prom. 1006. 

* Clem. 1 h'p. ad Cor. oap. 2. 

0 Tert. Oral. 14; Minuc. Felix, Dial. 90. 

fi On Prayer; cf. the comment of Chrysoatom on Ps 140. 

7 H. Leclercn, Manuel d'arch. chrH., I’liris, 1907, i. 15.6; W. 
Lowrie, Christian Art and Archaeology, New York and London, 
1901, p. 201 ff. 

' Waddell, 427. 

« Lane, i. Ill f., 121; Hughoa, DI, p. 466. 

10 Muller, 641, 884. h Wilkinaon, Hi. 426. 

12 Lane, i. 111. 13 Waddell. 427. 

14 Pesilfta Zutarti on Nu C*4f-. 
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Both lifting and laying on of hands were and 
still are used in the Christian Church for individual 
and general benedictions, but in the latter the posi¬ 
tion of the lingers ha.s been regarded as of some 
importance, and a symbolic interpretation has been 
given to it, while the blessing is always bestowed 
with the right hand. From comparatively early 
times in the Eastern Church the gesture has been 
that of the extended hand with the thumb joined or 
crossing the third linger, the other lingers ojien, or 
the second and fourth slightly bent. Among the 
mystic interpretations given, one is that the first 
and second fingers form the initial and final letters 
of Tyo-oGs, and the thumb cros.sed on the third finger 
and the bent fourth linger form the initial and final 
letters of XpiarGs.’ The Western form of bene¬ 
diction is, for a deacon or a jiriest, the extended 
hand ; for bi.shops, the thumb and first and second 
fingers raised, the others resting on the jialm. This 
was at an earlier period the form used by priests 
also. Tile three upraised fingers signify the Trinity, 
the two closed lingers the two natures of Christ. 
These positions of the hand are met with in early 
Christian art, and occasionally others are depicted 
—thumb and first linger or first and second lingers 
or four fingers raised. The sign of the cross is made 
in all such benedictions. The Western gesture is 
the form taken by some pre-Christian amulets 
against the evil eye, and it is also one of command¬ 
ing attention.® In Buddhism the baud upraised, 
open, with fingers i)ointing upwards, signifies 
ble.ssing.* 

The jKJtiition of the flnger» in nipninp oneself or any object 
with the sipn of the cross is iinporUiiit and is mystuiall.v iriter- 
prete<i—five fingers outst rctclu'd signify the five wounds, tliree 
the Trinity, etc. At tin Ihicharist the cross is symboliml by 
the elevation of the celebrant’s hands.4 

(d) In takinff an oath the position of the hand 
is of importance. It is j)laced uj)on some .sacred 
object, tlie idea jirohahly being that the power of 
the object will do harm to the person if he breaks 
the oath. This custom is found in Samoa (hand 
on sacred cup or stone),* among tlie Hebrews (hand 
on generative organs, though here the oath par¬ 
takes of a covenant [Gn 24®, cf. 47®®]), among modern 
Jews (hand on roll of Torah or on page with the 
Decalogue), and among Muhanimadans (hand on 
Qur’an).® Again, the hand is rabsed, as if calling 
the gods or God to witness the oath—a custom 
found among the Greeks,’ Teutons,® Hebrews 
(Gn 14®®, Dn 12’; cf. Kev 10“ ®; hence ‘ to lift the 
hand ’ signifies ‘to take an oath ’ [Ex 6 ®, I’s 106®®, 
etc.]), modern Jews, and generally in Christian 
u.sage, as in judicial oath - taking in Scotland. 
Shaking hands is sometimes used to confirm an 
oath or covenant, or as witness of a pledge (cf. 
2 K 10 ’®, Ezk 17'®, I’r 6 *). To avoid the necessity 
of keeping an oath and to escape the consequences, 
ceri/ain gestures of the left hand or of the oatb- 
takiim right hand are used in folk-custom.® 

(e) The gestures or position of the hands in re¬ 
presentations of divinities are often of importance, 
and reflect those already referred to. Or they 
hold various sacred objects, symbols, and the like. 
This is especially noticeable in early and later 
Christian representative or symbolic art, where 
our Lord or another I’er.son of the Trinity holds His 
hand in the attitude and gesture of benediction. In 
Northern Buddhist art tliere are many recognized 
positions of the hands given to representations 
of Buddha and Buddhistic saints, each with its 
approj>riate name, e.g. the ‘ nuiditative po.sture’— 
one hand resting on the other, palnia upwards ; the 

1 Pldron, 1. 407. 

3 Elwonhy, 293; J. A. Martigny, Diet. d*s ant. ehrit., Paria^ 
1865, p. 84. 

> Waddell, 337. * Ci-prian, de Caena Domini. 

6 Turner, 19, 184. ® Lane, i. 166. 

7 II. xix. 254 f. “ arimm, 704, 1623, 

»See A/JlFxii, 11909 ] 63 ff. 
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‘ beet perfection ’—the index finger and thumb of 
each hand joined and held towards the breast; 

‘ turning the wheel of the law ’—the right index 
finger turning dow’n the fingers of the left hand; 
that of the necrouiantie pointing finger, etcJ 

Hand-shaking.—This is a general mode of 

utation even among such low savages as the 
Australians,“ now more, now less, ceremonious,* 
and an obvious exprcHsion of sympaLhy by means 
of contact, but it has also been a very common 
method of clinching a bargain, exjiressing a cove¬ 
nant,* and the like, each of the two persons thus 
giving himself over into the possession of the other 
by contact, and so having a liold over him. This 
custom was prevalent among the Romans, Greeks, 
Hebrews, and most other jjeoples of antifjuity, as 
it is with most modern races. The hand is struck 
into that of the other jierson, hence the phrase 
‘ striking a bargain ’ ; and in some popular usages, 
if this hand-shaking does not take place after a 
bargain, the bargain is null. The hand-shaking is 
even more effective when each spits into his hand 
before ‘striking,’ or when, as among the Iheriaris, 
Goths, and in the Highlands, the ball of the thumb is 
moistened and the parties press thumbs.® Hence, 
also, clasping the liands is one of the most im¬ 
portant parts of the ritual of marriage, not only 
among Christian races, as set forth in the (vliundi 
rituals, hut also among many savage and barbaric 
folk, and is already found in the Itigveda (x. 85. 
8 tt). The ceremony is at once a pledge and a 
symbol of the union whicli will later be consum¬ 
mated.® In various religious or magical ceremonies, 
in which several persuns are engaged, tliey some¬ 
times join hands, probably way of giving ex- 
[»reH 8 ion to the solidarity of the riie.'^ 

8 . Washing; of hands.— (( f ) 'fhe oVivious effect of 
water in removing dirt from the body, as well as 
tlie universal ideas regarding the sacredness of 
water or its being the scat of a s|»irit or divinity, 
suggested that other kinds of uncleanness—that of 
a tabu state, of guilt, and the like—might also he 
removed by wasliing. And, as tlie haml.s were the 
main jiarts of the body by whicli iincleanness 
through contact arose, or were a possible entry to 
the body for denious (as in the Hindu belief re¬ 
garding hhfits^), their ceremonial washing has 
everywhere had great importance. Indeed, with 
many peoples all washing of liands is more or le.sa 
ceronionial. 

Contact of the hands with any thinu; or person unclean or 
daniferouN produces a tal)u state, and no food must bo touched 
with the hands whilt^ it lasts, Iji-caiise the unoleanness or con¬ 
tagion would pivHS over to the food, and so Into the body. This 
is common in tlie lower culture, e.(f. in I’oiynesia ; and it is 
illustrated by a yonilw story of a son who went to lindes to see 
his dead mother and would have touclied her had slio not for¬ 
bidden him, saying tliat, if ho did, the road to the upper world 
would bo closed to him.8 

Among the Greeks the danger of unwashed hands 
is illustrated by the story of Asterius, who, having 
approached the altar of Zeus with unclean hands, 
was struck dead ; while no one could go beyond the 
wfpi^l>ayTi^piov until he had wa.shed his liands.^® The 
Romans had a similar belief, and no one with bands 
stained with crime would touch sacred things. Tliey 
must be washed first in a living stream.'* The 
Jewish belief that to touch eye, nose, ear, etc., 

1 Waddell, S36f.; see also Orimm, 116 note. 

8 E. M. Ourr, Aiuit. Race, London, 1880-87, i, 843. 

# See Lane, ii. 10. * Wcstcrmarck, Ml ii. 023. 

8 J. Aubrey, lUrn^inM, ed. London, 1881, pp. .’’lO, 121), 1.3”; 
Napier, 1(X); K. OhamberH, Book o/ Days, Edinburgh, 18{gl, 
i. 869; FLR Iv. [1881] 103. 

8 Crawley, Mystic Rose, 373, 881 ; Corso, ‘Gll Sponsali popo- 
lari,’ Retf. des Htuies ethnog. et sociol., 1008; Ijane, i. 213; cf, 
FL L [18001 420, 4.60. 

7 Of. Frazer, (HD, pt. v. 1. 96, 180. On this subject see Tylor, 
'Salutations ' in A71rii ; Ling Roth, JA I xix. 160flf. 

8 Orooke, PR'^, Ivondon, 1806, i. 241 f. 

® A. B. Ellis, Yomlm-Speaking Peoples, Ixindon, 1894, p. 188 IT. 

18 J. Potter, Archcp.ol. Grofea, Edinburgh, ia32, i. 262. 

11 Verg. li. 717 ff. ; cf. Ovid, Fasti, il. 46. 


with unwashed hands was highly dangerous (these 
beioj^ the openings by which a demon might enter) 
also illustrates this. 

In Babylonia, washing the hands, besides the rest of the body* 
In pure spring water is specially mentioned as a symbolio cere¬ 
mony for ridding one of the power of evil spirits.l 

(h) Ceremonial washing of hands takes place 
before religious or magical acts. It is frequently 
used before prayer, and this is best illustrated 
from Muhammadan usage. The Muslim must 
wash liis hands before prayer or before touching 
the Qur’an ; ‘ When ye prepare yourselves for 
prayer, wash your faces and hands up to the elbows ’ 
(V. 8, Ivi. 78). Til is washing is done three times— 
first the right, then the left hand and arm. When 
'W’ashing the right haml, he says these words: ‘ O 
my God, on the day of judgment, place the book 
of my actions in my right hand, and examine my 
account with favour’ ; and, while wa.shing the left : 
‘ F*lace not at the resurrection the book of my 
actions in rny left hand.’* The Jews are also care¬ 
ful to wash their hands before prayer, the custom 
being deduced by the Rabbis from v*arious passages 
in the OT, where tliere is no direct reference to the 
custom. The Hindu usage at the Brahma-Yajiia 
service may be referred to, though here there is 
rather an offering of water to the Pitris, that they 
may be refreshed and their hands washed. Water 
is taken in the right hand and poured over the 
straightened fingers, and at a later stage it is 
offered so as to pour over the side of the palm 
between the root of t lie thumb and forefinger, the 
‘ father’s space ’ (Pitritlrtha), and again so os to 
pour over the opposite side of the palm.® 

(c) Washing of the hands before is also a 

very wide-spread jiractiee. In Egyjit the ritual 
washing of the priests before offering sacrifice in¬ 
cluded the whole body, though stress was laid upon 
tlie hands. Hence tlie name of the priests— ulfyu, 
‘ tht) washed,’ or ulbu iotiii, ‘the clean of both 
hands.’ In heaven the gods wa.shed their hands in 
the laver before tlie door in heaven ; and this act 
was performed on their images.* Similar customs 
prevailed in Babylonia, where the bant must wash 
and be ritually pure before approaching the gods. 
Here also this was reflected back upon the gods, 
who, as well as worshippers, must cleanse their 
hands l>efore taking part in the sacrificial banquet.® 

In Greek and Roman sacrificial ritual the purity 
of the bunds by washing in 1 astral water was in¬ 
sisted on, and a vase of water for this purpose 
stood at the entrance of the temples.® Among the 
Hebrews the ritual law is quite explicit regarding 
the custom of wfishing hands before sacrificing (cL 
Ex 30*"40®** ). The ecelesiasti(,*al usage of ablution 
of hands in the Christian Church before or during 
the celebration of the Eucharist may also be re¬ 
ferred to in this connexion. It is ordered in the 
early liturgies and has remained a constant custom 
since. ^ 

(</) Before many rites of a magical kind the 
washing of hands is also customary. In (ireece 
at the dpL(pi5p6fna tlie midwives had to wash their 
hands before running round the fire with the infant.® 
Before touching seeils at planting, women of the 
Lower Congo region must wash their hands lest 
the crop be destroyed." Among the Romans, at the 

* M. Jastrow, Aspects of Rel. Belief and Praetioe in Bab. and 
Asgyr., New York, 1911, p. 306. 

8 Lane, i. 101 ; Hughes, Dl, p. 8 . 

* SBJi xii, 806 ; Monier-Williams, 409, 416 ; see above, | a. 

<0. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, Kiig. tr., London, 

1894, p, 123: Q. Foucart, Hist, des rel.. Paris, 1912, p. 412; 
Budg-e, Osiri* and the Egyp. Resurrection, ii. 6 , .361; Herod, 
ii. «7. 

8 Jastrow, 166 ; Maspero, 680. For the ritual washing of the 
hands of images, see Ball, PS BA xiv. 160 f. 

8 Cf. n. I 440, Vi. 263fr., ix. 173fif., xxiv. SOOflf. ; Hesiod, 
H'orJfc* and Days, 7.32. 

7 Cf. Duchesne, 60, 176. ■ Potter, II. 822. 

» J. H. Weeks. FL xx. [1909] Sll. 
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Lemuria, the paterfamilias had to wash his hands 
thrice in spring water as part of the ritual against 
the ghosts.^ Among the Assyrians and Babylonians 
unwashed hands in magic rites were unlucky.* In 
modem folk-custom the practice has survived.* A 
curious custom is that of wa.slang the hands in the 
water of a river before crossing a ford. This is 
found among various savage tribes, and is already 
referred to oy Hesiod.* ft may be regarded as a 
species of inoculation against the dangers of the 
river or the spirits dwelling in it. 

(e) Washing the hands is also a recognized 
method of carrying away evil of all kinds. Thus 
in Assyria a spell runs; ‘May evil be carried olf 
with the washings of his hands ! ’ ® Among the 
Hebrews and modern Jews the same idea is also 
found, and the hands must be washed after all 
‘ unclean' bodily functions or after touching any 
one who is unclean, or to remove the contagion of 
death or murder (see, e.g., Lv 15‘h l)t 21®).® Wash¬ 
ing has also the effect of averting misfortune.'^ 

Not only impure but sacred objects, t.e. objects which must 
be approachea carefully, cause uncleanness. Thus a Jewish 
belief is that the bunds niusD be washed after touching tlie 
Scriptures—the sacrednesa or danger cleaving to the hands 
being thus reinoved.*^ See art. Biblk, vol. ii. p. 671». 

(/) Washing the hands, or clean hands, thus 
became a sign of innocence^ meaning that one had 
thus washed off all possibility of guilt; and tlie 
custom gave rise to the metaphor of ‘ clean hands ’ 
os signifying innocence (cf. I’s 18*® 24*, Mt 27**). 
In Cornwall, washing the hands was used as a 
token of innocence with regard to any crime.* Cf. 
the common phrase used with regard to responsi¬ 
bility towards another person, ‘ I wash my hand.s 
of you ’; or the metaphor about a person’s hands 
not being clean, as meaning his dishonesty, etc. 

A curious supersLiLioti in Scotland, England, and Ireland was 
that a child's riglit arm and hand should be kept unchristened, 
so that it might strike a more deadly blow; or unwashed im- 
iiiediatoly after birth, so that its luck might not be washed 
n way. 10 

Q. Veiling the hands.—I'lo'nahly because of 
possible danger from unclean hands they are sonie- 
tirne.s veiled in the ])erforniarjce of ritual or us u 
token of respect. During the Koniau sacrifices to 
Fides in the Capitol the llamens’ hands were 
wrapped, up to trie fingers, in white.A fillet 
was also worn on the right hand by the Kleusinian 
mystw.^^ As a mark of respect, hands were veiled 
before a superior. Traces of this are found in 
early Cliristian art. St. Deter receive.s his mis.sion, 
or the keys, with his hands covered with the skirt 
of his cloak ; and martyrs hold their crowns of 
glory on veiled hands. In the Koman Catholic 
Church, when Cardinals ajtproach the Dope to do 
homage or receive the hat, their hands are veiled 
with part of their cape.^® Among Muhammadans 
it is usual to cover tlie hand.s in presence of a 
person of liigher rank or when making a visit. 

10. Clapping the hands is a method of calling 
a servant in the Fast.^® Hence it also pa.sses into 
a method of inviting a god or a spirit.^® It is also 
a method of salutation, especially among African 
tribes, or of expressing joy ; or it may be used aa 
a rhythmic accompaniment of song or nmsic.^'^ 

1 Ovid, Fasti, v. 4:i6. B. C. Thompson, 120, 129. 

* Cf. Frazer, Adoitis, ISO, 147. 

* Works and Days, 737 fT. ; cf. W. R. Halliday, Fh xxl. 169. 

* R. 0. Thompson, p. 111. 

« Cf. Turner, Samoa, 146 (hands of priest bathed with hot 
water after touching the dead). 

7 Petrarch. Epist. i. 4. « W. R. Smith’, 426. 

» FLJ V. 98. 

10 Gomme, Ethnol. in Folklore, 110; Henderson, 16; W. 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p, 7. 
n W. Warde Fowler, Roman Feet., Ijondon, 1899, p. 23i. 

13 Libanius, JJeel. 10. lo Martigny, 383. 

14 Lane, i. 68, ii. 12. 

10 India, Egypt, etc. (FL vi. fl896J 406 ; I^ne, 11. 12), 
i« Panjib (fiL vl. 406); Kochs (E. T. Dalton, Deser. EthnoL, 
Calcutta, 1872, p. 91); Manganja of L. SysMSk (Tylor, PC ii. 
868 f.). 

17 Spencer, 116,120, 186 ; Lane, i. 230. 


Grimm also mentions it as a powerful charm in 
enchantments,* while it is often used as a means 
of scaring off demons by noise,* a.s it was to 
frighten away serpents in the sacred cavern at the 
I'hcsmophoria. 

Ln'KRATUR*.—There is no sjiocial work on the whole 8ubje'’t. 
See the works referred to throughout the artiele. 

J. A. MacCullocii. 

HANDICRAFT. — i. Definition. — The term 
‘handicraft’ may he defined as the constructive 
adaptation by man to his needs of tlie inateriul jiro- 
sented by the environment. It will thus include, 
on the one haiul, the provision of implements, 
weapons, utensils, e.lothinL% shelter, the juepara- 
tioii of food, and the like, hut will e.xclude, on the 
other hand, activities sueh as tliose by wliieb 
food and raw material are jirovided—gathering 
of fruits and roots, the proeesses of agneullure, 
hunting, lishing, etc.—as well as self-defence and 
war, and other activities in which, although manual 
dexterity and co-ordination of bodily power.s are 
requisite, the re.sult i.s either not material or, if it 
is, is not produced by a structural or formal modi- 
iication. A simple adaptation, sueb as the u.se of 
stories as missiles liy apes or by man, will not e.omo 
within this definition, while it is doubtful whether 
the psychological processes which midevlie the 
operation of nest-huilding, even in the higher apes, 
would justify the application of the term (ti this 
form of activity. The case of the orang which 
applied a piece of iron or other material as a lever 
and utilized strands of wdre-netting, which it un¬ 
twisted, as a saw to break out of captivity (Tintrs, 
4th Nov. 1912) may possibly he dcserihed as on the 
jisychologieal threshold of liandiiTaft. 

2 . Implements of stone, bone, and shell.—The 
eariie.st uiulouhted examples of the jiroduets of 
man’s technical skill are the stone implements of 
the Pleistocene peiiod. Whether the iniplements 
known as eidiths are actual specimens of man's 
early attemj»ts to produce a tool to meet his re¬ 
quirements or are the results of natural forces is 
immaterial. It may he as.sumed that the earliest 
process of nianiifae.tiire consisted of a rough (diip- 
ping to increase the utility of a stone naturally 
suited in form to some particular purpo.se. 

J)))})Ieijjt*riL» as simple in form and allowing in themselves as 
little signs oi huinun workmanship as eolillis have been re¬ 
corded among primitixe races in modern times. 7'lie .Seri 
Indians xise stones which have undergone no proc.esuof prepara¬ 
tion as iiaimners or as weapons in hand-to-iiand lighting (VV J 
McGee, ‘The Seri Indians,’ 17 RHKW, pt. i. 11898) ]). 9 IT.), while 
the Andaman Islanders use whetstoues, cliipR, and flakes which 
have been split by simple j>reBBure after heating in the fire 
(FI. H. Man, ‘ Oti the Aboriginal InhabiUintH of the Andaman 
Islands,' JAI xii. [I883j 380). 

The iinjilementH of the river-drift gravels of 
Europe belong to a stage when man had already 
acquired con«iderahle technical f<kill, while a 
maiked increase in dexterity iw shown in the 
smaller but more carefully formed, as well as more 
highly specialized, implements of the cave-ih\ ellera. 
The favourable conditions of arehioologieal sttnly 
in France and the employment of a detailed 
method of analysis and classification have made 
it possible to follow closely, in a series of known 
relations in time, tlu.s advance in skill, as well as 
in the process of specialization. The civilization 
of the Stone Ages in Eurojie thus offers material 
of the greatest value in tracing the gradual de¬ 
velopment of man’s technical ability. 

The Palaeolithic Age has been divided into three 
stages—Lower, Middle, and Ujiper. In these 
stages the Mesvinian, Strepyan, Cliellean, and 
Aclieulean iniplements, so called from character¬ 
istic sites in France, belong to tlie Lower Palteo- 
lithic ; Mousterian iniplements to tlie Middle ; and 
Aurignacian, Solutrian, and Magdalenian to the 
Upjier. Each group is still further subdivided by 
^ P. 1026 and note 1. 3 Crooke, P/i2 i. ]G8. 
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French archaRoIodists. Through all the stages, 
from the simple flake of the Mesvinian gravels to 
the highly elaborate examples of the flint worker’s 
art in the leaf shai>e(l iinplonienta of .Solutr6, there 
is a steady progression in specialization and adapta¬ 
tion to a particular nuriiose. In the IStrepyan 
stage the forms include coarsely flaked scrajiers, 
knives, and the a pointed implement 

whicli liuH fjcen deHcril)ed as ‘ not unlike in size 
and form two hands op{)osed palm to ])alm.’ This 
im])lcin(mt—a natural form, a nodule of Hint which 
has been worked, hut not essentialiy modilicd—is 
still more characteristic of the Ciiellean stage, 
which also includes scrapers and a dagger form. 
In those implements the llaking was ap}>arently 
pioduced hy oblique blows with a {)ebl)le. The 
Cliolloan industry is of world wide distrilmtion, 
occurring in tlie river-gravels of I'dance, Kngland, 
and Jiolginni, in Italy, S])ain, and I’ortngal, ami 
throughout Africa, Arabia, Palestine, in the valleys 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, in India, and in some 
parts of Canada and the United States, In the 
Acheulean stag<!—a direct develoiuuent of the 
Chellean- the chijijdng of the Hint hecojnes liner, 
and the imjdcments, eHj)ecially the hotirher^ show 
a better edge. In the Mousterian nge there is an 
increase in the variety of implements employed, 
as well as a marked improvement in the metfiods 
of workmanship. The Ixnieher disappears, but its 
place is taken by the Levallois flake, a large im¬ 
plement with a rounded point, dressed on one aide 
and then struck from the nodule with a single 
blow. Side-scrapers, end-serapers, notched scrapiu's, 
and awls are characteristic, of tliis period, in whicli 
man began to make use of caves for dwelling-places. 
In the Aurignaeian stage of the Upper Palaiolithic 
period, the improvement in the working of Hint 
continued, Ncav tyjies of implements were made, 
including curved jiointed Hakes with secondary 
chippings, carinated scrapers and gravers’ tools to 
meet the requirements of artistii; development, 
which now found expression in ivory and bone 
carvings and engravings. 'I'lie distinguishing 
feature of implements of this period is the secondary 
flaking known as the Aurignaeian retouch. At 
this time a new material was introduced ; awls of 
hone and ivory, and other inijileinents, such as 
sjicar-hcnds and rods of ivory, a[)pear. The work¬ 
ing of Hint reached the higliest stage of develop¬ 
ment in the Solutrian nge. I’rimitive arrow-heads 
of the earliest jihasc were succeeded hv the im¬ 
plements known as willow-leaf and laurel-leaf 
points—flat and very tliin implements with re¬ 
markably delicate secondary flakings of great 
regularity, probably producetl, not by blows as in 
the earlier tyjies, hut by pressure. 

Ttit> AiiHtraliari aborigines prodiioed e.vt.ren)ely delicately 
flaked K)>car-lu-a(Ia, latterly made of bottle glass, i»y means of 
j)resHvirf, the iiiij'Iement used lieitii; a gouge-simped tool made 
of a bone from the bind leg of a slieej) (H. Halfoiir, * On the 
Method employed by the Natives of N.W. Australia in the 
Manufacture of (Hass Spear-heatls,' Man, iii. (lUOoJ 05). The 
Fijiatis and the Eskimos also produced fine llaking by pressure 
with a bone. The Apaches, after breaking a boulder by means 
of a pebble aet in a withy handle, wroiiglit the impieinent into 
shape with a Bperm-wbalc tooth ; Torquomadii di-scribes the 
making of obsidian knives by pressure with wood, the flakes 
being split off a block held between the feet (sea J. Evans, 
Ancient Shme Impletncntti uf Great Britain'^, p. 23). 

The Magdalenian period witnesses a decline in 
skill in flint-working. The imphunents become 
les.s elaborate, and are often lacking in finish. 
This is due largely to tlie employment of bone 
and horn, which, being easier to work, allow 
greater diversity of form and consequently a wider 
application in use. The simj)le spear-point develoj*s 
into tlie harpoon with one barb, and later with 
two or more ; arrow-heads and sjiear-heads show 
great variety in basal form, to permit of dillerent 
methods of attachment to the shaft. Spear- 
throwers of bone or ivory are used, as well as the 


bdion de commandenunt, an implement conjectured, 
on Eskimo analogy, to be an arrow-straightener. 
Bone pins, needles, and bodkins found in large 
numbers suggest an in<!reased elaboration in dress. 
Tlie culture of thi.s period is frequently compared 
with that of the Eskimos, e.speeially in view of the 
use of bone implements by the latter for both 
hfinting and domestic [uiriioses. 

In the Neolithic Age in Europe, the great variety 
in the forms of irnjJement.s and the purposes for 
whicli they were employed bear witness to a pro¬ 
found change in the mode of life by whicli this 
jteriod of human development is broadly distin¬ 
guished from that wliicb jireceded it. Altliough 
the rude stone iinjilements of the kitchen middens 
of Denmark and elsewhere argue a civilization 
and .*1 technical skill certainly below that of tlie 
cav^e-dweller in the later Ealae.olitliic period, a 
knowledge of agriculture, the domestication of 
animals, weaving, and the use of clay vessels, for 
which evidence apiiears at a comparatively early 
stage in Neolithic civilization, demonstrate that a 
rapid multiplication of human needs was accom- 
}>anied by a parallel increa.se in efl'ective means to 
satisfy them. ’I'he charaeteristii; industry of the 
period —the making of implements and weapons of 
stone—in essentials remains unaltered ; progress 
is marked mainly by a greater variety in form and 
hy sj)eeialization. An important development in 
technique, however,—the process of grinding and 
polishing—permitted the use of stones other than 
Hint and chert. 

In the earlier stages of the Palaiolithic period, it 
is not jKissihle always to classify any given imple¬ 
ment as a weapon or tool. Tlie same uncertainty 
exists in the case of the ncoliths. Some of the 
rougli axe-like tools may he either unfinished 
weapons or imjilements jxis.sibly for agricultural 
purjio.ses. Nor does the lack of finish argue an 
early origin. The mauls and hammer-stones which 
were used to shape tlie great blocks of stone at 
Stonehenge were of the roughest description, 
although tin's monument was erected at tlie begin¬ 
ning of tlie Bronze Age. Arrow-heads and spear- 
iieads admit of no doubt as to their purpo.se. In 
the ease of the former, the method oi attachment 
can be followed, as it develops, from the form 
with a square butt, through tlie barbed form fit¬ 
ting into a notch, to the fully developed tang 
which w'as fastened to the sliaft. The stone celt 
or axe, perhajis the most characteristic of all stone 
imjdemeiits of the period, can also he followed 
througli a sequence of forms, from the coarsely 
chi|)pe(l and roughly shaiied implement to the 
well-balanced weapon, earefully ^ound all over 
and brought to an edge, which exhibits the highest 
point of development in this branch of Neolithic 
technique. 

The usual method of haftiufj the celt was not by tautening it 
to a handle with Bcnnit sinew or other form of string, as is 
done by most modern primitive races among whom stone imple¬ 
ments are, or recently have been, in use, but by fixing the celt 
in a transverse hole in the handle. The tendency to split the 
liandle was ingeniously overcome by the peoples of the Swiss 
Lake Villages, who fitted into the handle a socket of horn which 
took the force of the blow. At a later stage, perforated axo- 
))ead» appear, into the hole of which the handle was fitted. In 
(Jreat Ilritain this implement may be referred to the Bronze 
Age. The Imle was bored by a cylindrical drill, or io «ome 
cases by a hollow tube, possibly of elder wood. 

The greater skill in technique and the multiplica¬ 
tion in form and uses of stone implements which 
took place in the Neolithic Age are only one phase 
of a general advance in culture. But in the case 
of these implements the limits of development 
were fixed by the nature of the material; and 
neither among modern primitive races nor in pre¬ 
historic times w'os the technique of the Scandi¬ 
navian daggers or the translucent blades of the 
Egyptian knives surpassed. 
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The Australians, like man jr other primitive races, 
when first encountered by Europeans, were in the 
Stone Age. The uses to which they put their im¬ 
plements and weapons and the methods of manu¬ 
facture they employed, serve to throw light on the 
general character of the culture of pre-historic 
Europe, as well as on special points where the 
purpose of a particular implement is not clearly 
deducible from its form and character. 

One of their most useful implements, principally as a tool, 
rarely as a weapon, was the axe, which was the product of a 
long process of chipping with a lump of quartz and pecking 
with a rounded pebhie, and then of grinding upon the nardoo 
mills, the stones used lor grinding seeds. It was mounted in a 
twisted withy, either as an axe or as an adze, and fixed in 
position with porcupine-gras* resin. A* an axe it was used for 
notching trees for climbing, cutting open trees, catching the 
opossum or taking honey, taking off sheets of bark from trees, 
shaping wood for shields, and the like. As an adze it hollowed 
out wooden vessels. A kuife set in a haft was used as a pick ; 
fragments of stone set in a handle of gum made a saw ; stone 
hammers were made of unfiaked pebbles set in a handle; 
pounders were employed for breaking hard seeds ; stone drills 
were sometimes, though rarely, employed; and all kinds of 
flakes were used as scrapers. The last-named implements were 
sometimes made of teeth, which also furnished knives and 
drills. The Australian native made a considerable use of shells. 
They were etuployed in cutting hair or bark, for making adzes, 
in cicatrization, in working the opossum skin, and as drills ; a 
kind of spoke-shave of shell was used for slicing nuts or any 
other fruit which had to be cut thin. Shells were also used to 
make flsh hooks. 

Their implements of bone included awls made from the leg- 
bone of the kangaroo, a stiletto or needle used by the women 
to pierce skins or the edges of the hark whiidi they sewed into 
canoes, and for piercing the septum of the nose for the reception 
of ornaments (N. W. Thomas, Ifativex of Aitstralia, London, 
190G, p. 48 fT.). 

Adzes of lw)th shell and stone were used in 
Melane.sia, the area of distribution being well- 
defined in each ca.se. Stone was used in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands (except Ilennell and Uellona) and the 
New' liobrides. Shell was used by the Santa Cruz 
people, Torres Islanders, and JJanks Islanders. Eor 
cutting threads, shaving, and line carving, obsidian, 
clu3rt, and shark’s teetli w'ere used (Codringtoii, 
The Mdan.eHanii, Oxford, 1891, p. 31311'.). 

3 . Metal-working.—The introduction of a new 
material on the discovery of ni(3tals (probably in 
Asia Minor, or in Egypt, whence tlieir use s|n'ead 
to the Mediterranean and the rest of Europe) was 
necessary to render possible furtlier develoj)ment 
in this department of human activities, it has 
been assumed that the use of metals was first dis¬ 
covered by the accidental inclusion of copper ore 
among the stones used to build up the primitive 
hearth. Wliile this theory, on the ground of its 
strong probability, holds the Held, it i.s generallj'^ 
conceded that, in localities where circumstances 
were favourable, the Ilronze Age was preceded by a 
dialcolitide Age in w liich native copjier was em¬ 
ployed very much in the same way as stone, and 
adapted to use by being hammeretl into the shape 
required. The Indian.s of Lake Superior, where 
native copper abounded, and po.ssibly the early in¬ 
habitants of the Mediterranean area, passed through 
such a stage of development. That a Copper Age 
generally preceded the Ilronze Age proper is a 
matter upon which it is more difficult to obtain 
conclusive evidence. Not only would copper im¬ 
plements be melted down for use in making bronze, 
but, in most regions where copper is found, it is 
not sufficiently pure to produce anything but a 
bronze without a special process. In Ireland, and 
again in the Mediterranean area, inip^ments occur 
wliich are sufficiently pure to warrant their being 
called copper. 

Apart fnwn the link afforded by the Chalcolithic 
period where it occurs, the connexion betw'een 
the civilization of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages is sufficiently apparent in the form of the 
implements themselves, especially of the celt. 
The early metal celt, notwithstanding the greater 
refinement and economy made possible by the 


?inalities of the material, is practically identical in 
orm with the stone celts. The development from 
the flat celt, based upon the stone form, can be 
follow'ed in all its stages—through the flanged and 
stopped forms, in which the flanges were made to 
lit over the curved handle, to the socketed form 
into which the liandle fitted, and to which it was 
fastened by a string passed through the ring of the 
celt. The same essential identity in form can be 
traced in knives, spear heads, daggers, and otlier 
implements in which stone was superseded by 
bronze. By the end of tlie Bronze Age, the art of 
working metal had attained a comparatively high 
degree of excellence ; gold and, more rarely, silver 
were employed for ornament, and the adaptability 
of bronze for purposes other than those of imple¬ 
ments and weapons had been discovered. It is 
probable that iron was first worked in the region 
south-east of the Euxiiie. In Europe it was possibly 
in the first instance disseminated trom the Balkan 
eninsula, ns a costly, almost a precious, metal to 
e used sparingly, later as the staple material for 
a while variety of articles. M'heii its use became 
general, the art of metal-working in Europe, espe- 
ciull^' as .shown in the bronze mirrors, articles and 
oriiaments for personal use, liorse trappings, etc., 
frequently enriched with beaut iful combinations of 
i'oloureil enamel, began to pass from tVie stage when 
it could be cla.s.sed as a primitive industry and to 
take its place as an clement in a liigher plane of 
culture. In Africa the Iron Age probably began 
at a very early date, owing to the abundance of the 
raw material, but tlie metal is still produced among 
the natives by smelting in a primitive form of low 
blast furnace, such asminst have lieen in use in pre¬ 
historic Europe, of w'hicli the jn oduct is jiraid/ically 
a wrought iron. Tliis primitive form of furnace, 
coiisisLing of a shaft or trough of clay with holes 
for the introduction of the blast, is still found in 
India, Borneo, Japan, and, in Europe, in Catalonia 
and Finland. 

Over the larpcr part of Africa the production of iron Is of 
ffreat iini)ortaiice. It is worked in the Upper Nile valley among 
the Nilotic tribes (the Ja-Luo being noted Biiiiths), among the 
llantu tribes of East Africa, and the negro tribes of West Africa, 
where the swords and knives, which show great diversity of 
form, are especially remarkable as examples of native workman¬ 
ship. The Mashona and other Makalanga tribes have been 
noted from time immoinorial as workers of iron ; the Zulus, 
however, do not appear to have practised the art to any great 
degree. In the Shirt Highlands at one time everj' village had 
its amoIting-houHe, and smiths who made axes, spears, needle*, 
arrow-heads, bracelets, anklets, hoee, two-edged and one-edged 
knives, and the like (A. Werner, jVafiwi of British Central 
Africa, London, UMHi, p. 201 ff.). 

Before leaving the subject of metallurgy, reference should be 
made to the famous bronze castings of Benin. Casts, though 
of an inferior tpiality, are Btill made in this district, the cire 
perdu process being employed. Wax is modelled on a clay 
core and covered with a clay mould ; when the mould is hard, 
the wax is melted and drained througli a hole, and molten 
metal poured In (H. Balfour, ' Mo<lern Brass-casting in West 
Africa,' JllA I xl. [1910] C26~628). The Malays use this method 
in making hollow vessels of copper and white inotal (W. Rosen- 
hain, ‘ Notes on Malay Metal-work,’ JAI xxxi. [1901] 165 f.). 

4. Basketry. — Basketry and the making of 
pottery are, psychologically considered, tlie two 
most important arts in early primitive handicraft, 
as they both involve a distinct creative act, not 
morely an adaptation, as in the case of the early 
stages of making a stone implement. Basket-work, 
including in the term plait-work and matting, 
fulfils many functions in primitive culture; it 
furnishes, next to the skins of animals, one of the 
most primitive forms of clotliing, as, for instance, 
the plaited mats worn in the Caroline Islands; it 
provides the sails of the Polyne.sian and Melanesian 
canoes; it is used to form a shelter against wind 
and rain, as in the interlaced boughs of the tempor¬ 
ary hut of the Australian hunter, and the wattle 
and daub huts used in the lake-villages of Gloston- 
bury, and it provides vessels for the collection, 
storage, and cooking of food, as well aa mate, 
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cushions, and other furniture of the house. In 
Somaliland and A))yssinia, where the pottery is of 
)Oor quality, baskets are used as tuilk-ves.stjls, 
iasket-work, whether as a recs'ptacle or as a 
wrai)j)inft, was lar^ody used for mortuary pur])oses 
by the Indians of N. America and tlie ancient l‘eru- 
vians. liodies wrapped in mattinf' of alfalfa j^rass 
Hterns liave been found in excavations in Nubia 
(1). K. IJerrv, ‘'I’he lied Coloration on Ancient 
Hones from N tibia,’AV/u Brit. Assoc., Dundee, Jjon- 
don, HH 2 , p. (318). A simple variety of basket of the 
jdaited type is that common in the I’acilic, wliieh 
consists simjdy of a palm-leaf splitdown the middle, 
the midrib Ixune; (“oibsl round to tnake the rim. 
The pinnules are then nlaited together to make the 
Ixxiy of the liasket. iie inhabitants of the Swiss 
lake-dwellin;;H in the Neolithic and lironze Af»es 
were expert in the makinj^ of baskets—c.heckered, 
twined, and (ioiled. Specimens of coile<l basketry 
iiave been found on the pre-historic .site of el- 
Arnrali, south of Abydos—so far the oldest to be 
discovered. Haskets of the same type are still 
found up the Nile. 

In America basketry was of especial imjiortance 
(cf. Aht [American], vol. i. p. 827 f.). 

While the kingdom (luppliori the Jrutianfl with the 

yrcater jiart of tiie inaterial for makinj; their liuKkatH, they also 
drew upon the uuiiital kiiiR'dotii; sinew, nkinH of the Ktualler 
iiiarniiiidK, feathers, and split porcuj)iiie (piillK were employed. 
The texture of the l>a.sket-hotU<;a and hoilinK-ha.sketfl, in wliicli 
water was heated by thiowinsf in hot 8l/)iies, was almost 
Biittlciently close in many instances to enable them to hold 
water, but pum or clay was used to ^ivo a water))roof lininj;. 
Amon^ the ilavasupai Indians of the Shosboneun stock baskets 
wore rendered fireproof for cookin^,'purposes by a linintf of clay. 
One form of basket-work, made of narrow slats of wood, rods of 
hardwood, and twine, was used as armour ot> the Pacific coast 
of Aineri(^a, from the Tliiiffit coast ns far south as the llupa 
Indians of California, (,'aptain Smith speaks of the Massawo- 
jnekes of Chesapeake Hay as U8irl^• similar armour. Wicker 
shields are used m many parts of Africa. 

5 . Pottery.—The art of the jjotter follow.s clo.se 
upon that of the ha.sket-maker in the devfdojunent 
of culture. That precedence must be piven to the 
latter in order of time, in moat regions of the world, 
must be conceded from the fac-t that the earliest 
pottery forms follow closely those of ba-sket-work, 
and in some regions the use of clay ve.ssels for 
purposes of storing liquids or for cooking utensils 
would appear to liave grown out of the devif^ea 
empkiycd for rcrnlcring hasket-vvork more suitable 
for these purposes. A simple form of cooking- 
veasel in use among the llavasupai is a Hat tray of 
basket-work, on wliich seeds, crickets, or pieces of 
meat were roasted by hot coals. The charring of 
tlie Imsket-work led to the cmjiloyment of a clay 
lining, 'riiis was turned by the heat into a flat 
j)late, which wa.s, in its turn, u.sed as a brazier. 
The origin of tli (5 parching pot of the Zuai.s is 
indicated by tlie native name, which means a 
roasting tray of twigs. Hy tlie obvious process of 
raising the edges of the tray, whether of basket- 
work or clay, it becomes a bowl. It has been 
lield that pottery gemually was moulded in 
basketry in tin' eastern United State.s. It has also 
been suggested tiiat the method of building up a 
pot by means of a clay coil is based ujion the 
technique of tmiled liasket-work. It is possible, 
liowever, that in some cases the moulded forms oi 
ba.sk«d-work on early fragments of pottery both in 
America and elsewhere may lie due to the use of 
this material to produce ornament by impression, 
or it may be derived in some cases from the 
common practice, which occurs, for instance, in 
the Andaman Islands, of covering the fiottery with 
basket-work. The style of ornament of the pre¬ 
historic pottery of huro])e, and especially the 
banded form, suggests a derivation from, or at 
least the strong intiuence of, a basket-work 
prototype, the appe.arance of regularity in the 
structure of which has been preserved by the con¬ 


servative primitive mind by a corresnondiug regu¬ 
larity in ornament, before the introduction of the 
lotter’s wheel, for wliich the earliest evidence ha.s 
jeen found in de Morgan’s excavations in Susa, and 
which appears in the Mediterranean in the Middle 
Minoan iieriod of Crete, symmetry in form is 
usually obtained by moulding the pot on a base or 
in a shallow tray, whicli is frequently made of 
basket-work, as among tlie American Indians, in 
pre-dynastic Egypt, and in the Mediterranean in 
the Neolithic and early l3ronze Age.s. The Nico- 
harese women, who are not(^d for their skill in 
making pottery, einjiloy a board on which is a ring 
of coco-nut leaves sewn together. In some cases 
the base of another pot was used, as in New 
(,’aledonia. In Papua, for the early .stage of not- 
rnanufacture, a gourd wa.s used as a mould. The 
base was slowly turned as the pot was built up. 
'I'lie KaViyle woman uses her foot for this jmrpose, 
while squatting on tlie ground. The use of a slip 
in primitive pottery is not uncommon before the 
introduction of glazework. The Pueblos used a 
slip, usually white, made of <;arefully prepared 
clay, and it occurs in certain classes or pottery in 
the Mediterranean area. Ornament is usually 
cHccted by impression, for which the fingers, 
]»icces of wood or basket-work, or stamps may he 
used, or by incision (tlie method commonly em- 
jdoyed in the geometric designs of the European 
[lottery of the late Neolithic and Bronze Ages in 
northern Europe and in the Mediterranean ; where 
a slij) is employed, the incision sometimes goes 
down to the fabric). Pigments may also he used. 
In Tunisia, in the hand-made fabrics tlie pigment is 
smeared on with the linger,s. Most elaborate and 
artistic examples of painted ware are to be found 
in the Mediterranean Kamares pottery, while, in 
a more jirimitive type, the Pueblo painted pottery 
shows some highly efl'ective de.signs, the ornament 
being derived and adajited from the motives of 
textile prototypes. 

Pottery might be hardened simply by placing 
it in the sun to dry, but various methods of firing 
were more commonly employed. The Choctaw of 
the Mississippi in the middle of the 16th cent, are 
said to have fired their jiots by simply placing 
them in the middle of a fire and covering them 
with charcoal. I’he defects of this method, wliich 
prodnci'd a di.scoloration of the pottery, were 
utilized in the South-Western States to produce 
a black ware, tlie embers being raked oil and fresli 
fuel added to the fire. A method more nearly 
ai»proachiiig the use of a [irimitive kiln is found 
in the Nicoliars, w here the pots are placed mouth 
down over ashes, firewood, coco-nul shells, etc., 
and firewood is piled against a wlieel-like object 
wliich rests on the upturned pot. See, further, 
Art (American), vol. i. p. 828f. 

6 . Weaving.—Weaving is technically closely 
allied to basketry, especially the woven variety, 
the essential operation in eacli case being the 
inlintwining of two sets of .strands of material. 
Weaving is, however, dillerentinted from its tech¬ 
nical relative by the emjtloyment of machinery— 
the loom—and still further by the character of the 
product, wdiich is essentially fiat, 'i'he primitive 
loom consists of a cross-bar fixed on poles, which 
are usually, hut not always, upright; or laid 
across convenient boughs of a tree. The warp, 
long strands of the material to he woven, is fixed 
upon the cross-bar, u}ton which the cloth is wound 
as the work progresses. The women of iiakah in 
Palestine use a loom of the rudest type, consisting 
merely of a stout stick at either end of the warp, 
which is stretched on the ground. The threads 
are passed through with the hand and pressed 
back with a wooden comb. The I bans, who alone 
of the pagan tribes of Borneo attain any great 
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dej^ree of proficiency in weaving, os the majority 
of tliose trifles use bark-clotfi, employ a simple 
form of horizontal loom, on Avhich the ends of the 
M’arp are fastened to a light cane. They are kept 
taut by a string whicli is fastened to the cane and 
passed round the body of the weaver as she sits 
on the ground (Hose-McDoiigall, Pagan Tribes of 
Borneo^ London, 1912, i, 223). More usually the 
warp is ke[)t in position by stone or clay weights. 

The larpe number of ntone weights and of spindle whorls 
found in Britain and other parts of Europe with remains of 
Neolithic or Bronze Age date shows the importance of the 
industry and the extent to which it was practised in yire-historio 
times. The place of tlie weights may be taken by a lower cross¬ 
beam. When this is used, the weaving usually proceeds from 
the bottom, and the cloth as it is made is rolled on the lower 
beam. The weft is passed between the threads of the warp by 
iiicans of a shuttle. In a still more highly developed form of 
loom, a bar fastened below the upper cross-beam to the threads 
of the warp is used txi raise or depress alternate threads, the 
shuttle being thrown or passed through the aperture thus 
made. A stick is used to push up the w'eft and secure the 
projier consistency of the fabric. 

In the simple form of weaving, the weft is passed over and 
under the threads of the warp alternately, but variety In the 
pattern may be introduced by varying the number of threads 
over or under which the weft is passed. Further variation may 
he introdu.*ed by the use of different coloured threads. In the 
manufacture of the silk sarong at Sitiawan in Perak the pattern 
is produced by binding a number of threads, which are then 
dyed. After dyeing, the binding, which has preserved the 
original colour of the material, is removed (L. Wray, ‘ Notes on 
Dyeing and Weaving as practised at Bitiawan in Perak,* 
xxxii. 163-155). The same method is followed by the 

Ibans in Borneo fHose-McDougall, i. 221 f.). 

CoiiHiderable akill In weaving was attained by 
the ancient tribe.s of both Mexico and Peru, while 
among tiie modern tribes of America, Pueblos and 
others, weaving formed one of the important 
industries (see ART [American], vol. i. p. 827). 

The Navalio.s, who with the Apache.s were an 
intrusion into the Pueido country, ap))arently had 
not practised weaving before the conquest, and 
their earliest attempts at the industry are said 
to have V>cen made with threads unravelled from 
Spanish clotli. No specialized form of spindle was 
used, the weft being fastened to any conveniently 
shaped piece of wood. The loom is not found in 
Polynesia or Melanesia except at Santa Cruz. A 
primitive form of loom was used by the Maoris to 
spin flax, 

7 . String, thread, etc.—Forms of thread were 
made from the fibres of the hark of such trees as the 
ofitton-wood, the willow, the linden, and the cedar. 
Hemp was used in the United States and Canada, 
being treated by maceration to remove the rough 
fibres. Further south, in Central and South 
America, cotton was picked from the .seed. Among 
other materials employed was the fur of aninial.s, 
.such as goats and ralihits ; tlie latter was used 
with cotton in Mexico, where cotton was also used 
in conjunction with feathers. Magney fibre wa.s 
another material frequently enijilovcd. 

Variou.s device.s w^ere employeu for the fwist- 
iiig process. A j)rimitive method is to roll the 
material on the thigh with the flat of the hand. 
The Eskimos and the Ziinis employed two pieces of 
wood, hone, or ivory, one revolving on the other, 
tlie lihre being attached to tlie revolving part. 
Uaw-hide rojie and stout twine among the Eskimos 
are made with a fiy-w lieel arrangement. In Pales¬ 
tine at Bakah a primitive form of spinning is re¬ 
corded, in which goat’s hair was spun by fasten¬ 
ing the strands to a stone which was turned until 
they were sufficiently twisted, when the yarn was 
wound on the stone and the piv»co 8 .s repeated. 
In Polynesia sennit was braided from coco-nut 
fibre. In the most primitive form of thread- or 
string-making the material was usually held in 
the left hand without a distafl', while the operator 
spun with the right hand ; before the introduction 
of the spindle, the material was either twisted by 
hand, usually on the thigh, os in New Britain and 
Samoa, or with the assistance of the whorl. In 


Australia hair twine was spun with a spindle, hut 
vegetable twine was twisted on the thigh (Thomas, 

& 66 f.). The use of the primitive spindle of the 
avahos, without a hook at the top, has already 
been described (§ 6 ). There is considerable varia¬ 
tion in the manner in which the distafl is used 
among primitive peoples. The Hopis twirl the 
distafl' on the leg with the flat of the hand ; the 
Peruvians and ancient Egyptians threw it in the air. 

8 . Cloth other than textile, and preparation of 
skins.—Weaving, owing to climatic and material 
Conditions, was the method of eloth-inaking prac¬ 
tised by the peoples from whose culture modern 
civilization has developed. There are, however, 
two other industries whereby man has provideil 
himself w'ith clothing, which in primitive culture 
are of almost equal importance. Tliese are the 
preparation of bark-cloth and of skins. 

The use of bark-cloth, which Is ohtahied by heatings out the 
bark of cert*in trees, for clothing is of wide distribution. It 
is found in Mexico, in Central Ainorica, in 8. America, as far 
as the tropic of Capricorn, throujrhout equatorial Africa, and 
throughout the Southern Seas, where, speakiiiu tfenerally, the 
loom IS not in use. In the Australasian area it is stamped 
with patterns, while the Andean tribes decorate the costumes 
which they make from this cloth with shells, seeds, and 
feathers. The bark-cloth of Hawaii was extremely thin and 
delicate—an almost lace - like fabric. 7'aprt-cloth is manu¬ 
factured by beating the bark on the smooth top of a hard log 
with a variety of hand clubs or hammers having criss-cross 
faces, with the assisuince of water or some mucilaginous fluid. 
Practically the process is one of foltirnr. Polynesia produced 
better tapa-cloth than any other region m the world. 

The use of skina for clothing is naturally of 
greater importance in high latitudes ; but, owing 
to the many uses to which dressed hide may lie 

} )ut, skill in its preparation is by no means con- 
ined to the cold regions of the world. The skin 
of an animal—usually a g()at, with its natural 
shape preserved — is a primitive, and in warmer 
climates at the present day still a common, re¬ 
ceptacle for carrying water or other liquid. The 
Australians used the skin of the opossum for this 
mrpose. Among other uses to which skin or 
eather was put was the making of skin boats by 
the Eskimos, of shields, bags, and jparjleches, or 
meal-bags, by the North American Indians, while 
the skin of the huti'alo or bison furnished the ma¬ 
terial for the w igwam or tipi as well as the well- 
known bullalo rolie. In Patagonia the tents were 
made of the skin of the guanaco. Hides are used 
for the walls of huts among the pastoral triVies of 
the Upper Nile. 

The skins of the thinner-skinned animals and 
of birds were used chiefly for ornament, hut the 
Eskimo women ma<le close-fitting under-coats of 
bird-skins, sewm together with sinew, with the 
feathers next the person ; the skins were prepared 
by chewdng. The skins of the smaller mammals— 
squirrels, foxes, and the like—w^ere sinifily dried 
before use. A slightly more elaborate pro(;e.ss was 
used for the hides of larger mammals, such as the 
moose, seal, elk, ox, or hear, which w’cre to he w'orn 
wdtli the fur adiiering to the skin. The inside 
skin or dermis w’as removed with special tools, a 
piece of w’alrus ivory or an antler being used to 
remove the fat, and a stone being used to plane 
down the skin to an equal tliickiiess. The shape 
of certain classes of ]*aIaH>litliic flint implements 
ju.stilies the assumption that they were scrapers 
used for the same purpose. The American Indian 
women used three tools—a stone knife to cut aw ay 
the flesh, a hoe-shaped scraper to cut aw’ay the 
skin, and a hoe- or chiseMiKe tool with serrated 
edge to roughen up the inner side of the skin and 
render it flexible. The skins were dried on frames, 
and sometimes treated with a solution made from 
the brains of the animal, 

A third process employed by the Indians, but 
not found among the Eskimos, ia the preparation 
of a material analogous to buckskin or ebamoia 
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leather, which involves the removal of the hair 
after gradual putrefaction by heating, the dressing 
of the skin with a preparation of brains, and a 
careful manipulation and softening of the skin 
while drying. The AtJiapascan Indians were espe¬ 
cially adept in the employment of this process. 

In utilizing the skins in the making or garments, 
both F^skimos and Indians disjilayed great skill. 
The difliculty experienced by the furrier in cutting 
the skin without damaging the hair was cleverly 
overcome, the implement used being the woman s 
knife, a chert- or Hint-blade, crescent-shaped on 
the outer edge. Among the garments made by 
the Eskimos may be mentioned the shoes with 
soles of raw hide and ujipers of dressed skin, the 
hooded upper and the under coat, breeches, deer¬ 
skin stockings, and outer boots reaching above the 
knee, for the men, and for the women two frocks, 
two pairs of deerskin boots, of which the upper is 
worn with the hair outside and is sliod witli .soles 
of sealskin. Much care is shown in (uitting, to 
secure that pretty fur and fringes of hair should 
show as an ornament at the wrists, shoulders, and 
Ixirders, sometimes varied wdth insertisl material. 
Tacitus (Germ. 17) records that the German women 
ornamented their skin dress in much the same 
manner. The buckskin garments of the North 
American Indians, and especially the Algonquins, 
were ornamented with fringes, wampum beads, 
and paint. Among the Mandans tlie deerskin 
tunic was strung witli scalp-locks, beads, and er¬ 
mine, and the deerskin leggings were ornamented 
with j)orcui»ine quills and fringed with scalps. 

9 . Wooa-working. — Our knowlcilge of the 
stage of culture attained by tlie j>eo|)les of the 
Stone Age in Europe—even of the Neolithic period 
—outside certain well-defined limits, is largely 
based upon analogies nflbKled by modern primitive 
peoples who are, or were at the time tliey were 
iirst described, themselves in the Stone Age. It is 
only in a few instances, where circumstances were 
peculiarly favourable, that any relic has survival 
which was composed of any material less durable 
than stone, ivory, bone, or pottery. No evidence 
has survived of the skill in the use of wood j>os- 
sesscd by raluHilithic man ; but the now extinct 
Tasmanians attained a considerable degree of thcx- 
terity in working this material with stone imple¬ 
ments identical in character with some of the 
earlier forms of paheoliths. 

Tho Tanmanians, who habitually went naked, except in winter, 
when kangaroo skins were sometimes worn, had as their only 
shelter a rude screen made by llxirijr strips of bark to wooden 
stakes ; their weapons both for the chase and for war were made 
of wood ; the Hi)ear was a product of much skill and cjire, the 
shaft, if not perfectly straight, heinp heated by fire, and then 
straightened by tlie aid of the teeth ; it was then scraped to 
a point, and, after the bark had been removed with a stone 
scrafwr, it was hardened in the fire. Tlie notched stone 
scrapers of Pulwollthic and Neolithic times arpuo the use of 
similar weapons. 

The Australians, whose culture has boon compared with that 
of the I’alicolithic Mousterian period, show a decided advance 
on the Tasnianians; their spear is fre<iuently provided with 
barbs, and the head is a separate piece of hard wood or stone ; 
they do not possess the how, hut use a throwiiiff stick for hurl¬ 
ing the sjiear; their host-known weapon is the boomerang, re¬ 
turning and non-retiiniing, the former being a striking example 
of mechanical and technical skill. Their stone axes, adzes, ami 
knives were provided with woo<lcn handles. They used tw'o 
kinds of wooden shields, one to ward off spears and one to ward 
off the blows of clubs. Bone was used f<»r awls and gouges. 
The Bushmen also possessed a Stone Age culture of a primitive 
type comparable with the Palieolithic culture of Europe. They 
used the how ; their arrows were made of reeds iinfeathered, 
bound with sinew, and tipped with a splinter of an ostrieh or 
giraffe leg-bone which had been shaped with a stone spoke- 
shave. This bone was 8har})ened to form the head, or a sejiarate 
flake of quartz or other hard stone was used. 

Where the pottery is poor, as in Abyssinia and uniongst the 
pastoral tribes of E. Africa, or non-exi.stent, as in Melanesia and 
Polynesia, wood or horn is usually einploved for vessels for 
carrying liipiids. In .S.K. Asia the'internodes of the bamboos 
are used as waU^r-vessels ; in .Melanesia ami 1‘olynesia gourds 
or bamboo or wooden vessels are used as a substitute lor 
pottery. 


10. House-building'.—The most primitive form 
of artificial shelter is the screen of ooughs resting 
against stakes, such as is used by the Tasmanians 
and tlie screen of interlaced boughs used by the 
Australian hunter as a temporary shelter for the 
night, already mentioned. The Neolithic pit 
dwellings of Britain were holes in the ground, 
with a central pole to which a roof of bc)ugh.s 
stretched from the edge of the pit. Californian 
tribes lived in dwellings made on tlie same plan. 
The Bushmen’s hut c<»nsisted of a few bough* 
brought together and covered with mats of reed 
sewn together at the edges. In the Egyptian 
Sudan, Abyssinia, and Somaliland, the hut is 
circular and made of hide or mats; among the 
more settled peo[)les, of branches or clay. The 
hut of the Bantus is a durable structure, usually 
circular, and conical or beehive-shaped. In Uganda, 
substantial huts are made by fastening .screens of 
reeds, carefully sewn together, to a circle of posts, 
the whole being thatched with reeds. In the case 
of the king’s bouse the walls are built by luiasants, 
but the roof is built by professional tnatchers. 
Among the forest peoples of Africa, the house is a 
rectangular structure built of poles with a thatched 
roof with a jiitch. The rectangular house with 
mud walls, a composite structure, is found among 
the Wa-Nyamwezi and a few other related tribes 
of K. Africa. I’lie habitations of the Indians of 
America exhibit all stages of develojnnent—from 
the simplest form of windbreak u.sed by the 
Hoois for temporary purposes, through the tipi 
of liide and the adobe building, to the massive 
stone architecture of ancient Mexico and Peru. 
Where manufactured wood was used, considerable 
skill and ingenuity in its preparation were dis- 
ilayed. The Iroquois used posts covered with 
lark for the three kinds of houses they inhabited, 
including the long-house, wliicli was soiiietinies 
as much as a liunared feet long, and was divided 
internally into compartments. On the N.W. coast 
of America, cedar slabs were employed in house¬ 
building. These were split out of the centre of 
wide trees and fastened upright in a frame about 
ten feet high, on which rested .split bark or boards 
laid on rafters, .supported in the middle by long 
beams running tlie length of the house, and Lhem- 
.selves supported on four posts with totemic em¬ 
blems. Tlie Iroquois long-house linds a parallel in 
the coiiiiiiurial house of New Guinea and the club¬ 
house of Melanesia (which are not, however, divided 
into compartments, though each family group or, 
in the latter case, individual, lias a se[)arate 
hearth), and the houses of the Kenyahs, Kayans, 
and I bans of Borneo. The Kayan and Kenyah 
houses are divided into compartments—one for 
each family. Considerable architectural skill is 
required in their eonstruction ; some of them are 
four hundred yards long ; they are raised on piles, 
and a verandah runs down the whole of one side. 
Probably the be.st-known examples of pile-dwellings 
are those of the Swiss Lakes, of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, and the pile-dwellings of New Guinea, 
erected on platforms built out into the water. Pile- 
dwellings al.so occur in Africa—in the Nile Valley 
among the Nvier, on Lake Nyassa, among the Ba 
Kuena, and on the West coast — and in various 
parts of North and South America. 

The construction of the house in Samoa is a matter of con¬ 
siderable skill. It is sotnetimes thirty feet in diameter, and 
is supported in the middle by three or four posts. The sides 
are composed of a number of small posts four or five feet 
apart; the rafters are atlzed from bread-fruit or other trees, 
the space between bein^ filled with small ribs, inf^eniously 
joined until the requisite lenjjth is attained. The rafters at 
the end of the house are circular, the adzing and joining of 
these being considered the supreme test of a workman's ability. 
The thatch is made from the leaves of the sugar-can* turned 
over Hiiiall reeds. 

Before leaving the subject of building, the Pueblo stone 
dwellings of the S E. United Slates may be mentioned. They 
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consist of a number of rooms built adjoining; or on top of one 
another. One or two single-room houses are first built, and 
then additions are made from time to time horizontally and 
vertlcalljr step-fashion, the lower series projecting before the 
upper, till the pile crows to a height of three or four stories. 
The entrance of trie lowest story is not from the ground, 
but from the roof, through a hatchway, while the upper houses 
or rooms are entered from the roofs of the lower. The walla 
are of stone laid in adobe mortar, beams of small tree-trunks 
forming the basis of the roof. 

II. Rafts, canoes, boats. —Among the most 
primitive means of conveyance by water is the 
raft made of a hurdle of reeds or papyrus (used 
on the Nile), or made of the leaf-stalks of the 
ambatch-tree (Lake Nyanza). Similar rafts are 
used in parts of Melanesia. The 'rasmanians were 
not acquainted with either boats or canoes, but used 
as a substitute a kind of lialf-Uoat, half-boat, made 
of the bark of various kinds of trees, but usually 
some species of eucalyptus made up into three 
cigar-like rolls. It was about nine feet in length 
and three feet broad in the middle, tapering to 
each end (11. Ling Roth, Aborigines of Tastnania'^^ 
London, 1899, p. 154 11*.) The balsa of the Seri 
Indians (California) closely resembled the Tas¬ 
manian raft, but was of greater dimensions, soiiie- 
tiines as much as thirty feet in length, and was 
made of reeds (W .1 McGee, 17 RBFAV, pt. i. p. 
215* 11'.). In Australia, where navigation was hut 
little known, the means of conveyance were of the 
frailest description. The simplest form of raft 
used was a single log paddled by the legs of a man 
sitting astride ; a stage only sliglitly more advanced 
was the raft of several logs. A raft-like canoe of 
bark, resembling the Tasmanian raft, is recorded 
from Adelaide River. Tlie commonest form of 
(ianoe was a sheet of bark, (rarefully removed from 
the tree and shaj>ed over the lire, with tlie ends 
sewn together and caulked with mud. The usual 
lengtli was ten or twelve feet. The canoe of sewn 
hark was also in use—two, three, seven, or even 
more pieces of bark being used. The gunwale was 
strengthened by a iiuingrove polo, and the body 
kept distended by cross |»ieces and ribs. The dug- 
out canoe, w’hich in most parts of the w’orld is a 
cliaracteristic form of the jirimitive boat, was also 
found in North Queensland, and at Port Rssington 
an outrigger was eni])loyed. At Cape York the 
double canoe was used, in length some lifty feet, 
and projtelled with both puddles and sails. While 
the outrigged canoe is clearly an introduction from 
New Guinea, it has also been suggested that the 
sewn bark-canoe may be of Melanesian origin 
(Thomas, 8311*.). The commonest form of canoe 
in the Melanesian area is the dug-out with the 
single outrigger. In Fiji, New Caledonia, and 
New Guinea, large double canoes propelled by 
sails were also found. In parts of the Solomon 
Isles finely made plank-built canoes occur. What 
seems to be a stage in the development of the 
plank-built canoe occurs in Borneo, where the 
freeboard of a Kayan dug-out is increased by 
planks along the gunwale (Hose-McDougall, i. 
201). The I’olynesians, who were bom navigators, 
carried the art of canoe-making to a high degree 
of excellence, especially in Hawaii and in New 
Zealand. In Tahiti, where there were regular 
war-fleets, the canoes were both single and double, 
with an elevated prow and stern, the stern-post 
being sometimes as much as eighteen feet high, 
and ornamented with the carved figures of the 
gods. The elaborately carved prow- and stern- 
posts are characteristic throughout this region. 

The Tahitian war-canoes were capable of carrjong fifty 
fighting men. The Tahitian coasting canoe was a dug-out with 
a gunwale sewn on with sennit. The large double canoes 
were built up from the keel, the planks being carefully adzed 
and then polished w’ith coral ancl sewn tugelher. Religious 
ceremonies were performed when the keel was laid down and 
when the canoe was launched. In Hawaii a special deity 
presided over the builders of canoes. In New Zealand, canoes 
sixty or eighty feet long were built of huge planks cut from 


the solid tree and lasheil together. The figure-heads and 
stern-jKJsts were painted os wefi as elaborately carved. Sails of 
rushes were used, hut not outriggers. 

In the Melanesian cjuioes various tindalo charms were hung 
up at the stern to secure calm seas and prosperous voyages. 
The important canoes had names, and rejoicings followcti their 
completion. A human life was required for their inauguration. 
In the l^stern Solomon Islands, if no life was taken on the 
first voyage, arrangemenls were made with a neighbouring cliiof 
that a victim should he forthcoming. Furtlier west, captives 
were kept with a view to taking their heads when the canoes 
were finished (Codrington, 29011.). 

12. Specialization.—An iinportarifc factor in the 
development of an irulustry is the temlenoy t-owards 
specialization. This tendency appears at an early 
stage in human culture, mainly in tliree forms : 
specialization of locality, speciafization of sex, and 
specialization of workers as a class. 

The localization of an industry may arise from 
a variety of causes, but usually is to be attributed 
to a plentiful or peculiarly well-adapted supply 
of materia] in a given locality. In the Pahcolithic 
period in Europe flint iiuplenients were imjtorted 
to the Cluinnel Islands, for in.stance, probably 
from the adjacent French mainland, owing to 
local scarcity of suitable material. The large 
number of J)5eulithic imjilements of marked (diar- 
acteristics found at Ih'essigny in Francfh where 
the flint is specially suitalde tor making Hakes of 
large .size, suggests a localized industry, while both 
at (ii-s-sbury and Grime’s Graves in England, where 
flint was mined, it is evident that there was a 
factory, from which partially manufactured irnjde- 
ments w’ere probably exported to localities which 
possessed either no local flint supplies or 8 uj)])lies 
of an inferior quality. Spiennes near Mons, and 
Caddington and Stoke Newington in England, 
may be mentioned among a number of sites where 
the character of the linds has suggested that they 
are the workshops of the craftsmen of the Stone 
Age. 

In the Bronze Age, the distribution of material 
had a muc.h less marked eli'ect in promoting local 
elliciency in manufacture. In the earlier stages, 
it is true, favourable circumstan(;es, e.g. an easily 
accessible 8 Ui)ply of native copjier, such as occurred 
in Egypt, Cyprus, and Western Asia, would de¬ 
termine the relative date of its utilization, and 
give these localities an advantage in experience. 
But the rapid advam e in the civilization of soutliern 
Europe and the im]>rovement in transport led to 
the exploitation of copper- and tin-producing locali¬ 
ties, such as Cornwall and Spain, and the trans¬ 
port of the ores from these districts to the place of 
manufacture. The same course of develojmient 
occurred in the Iron Age, where favourable circum¬ 
stances for a time produced an early localized iron 
culture, of which evidence is found at llallstatt. 

Modern primitive races also allord examples of 
localized industries. The Nicobar Islands, for in¬ 
stance, are noted for tlieir manufacture of clay 
pots. In Melanesia, canoe building was often the 
special work of certain towns because suitalile 
timber was found near ; other towns were cele¬ 
brated for their fish - traps ; the Samoans were 
famous for their mats (Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, pp. 300 f., 304). 

Owing to various causes—natural, economic, and 
religious—an early form of specialization in in¬ 
dustry has been (ietermined on sexual lines : i.e. 
certain sphere.^ of activity have been customarily 
assigned to each sex. To man has fallen the pro¬ 
vision of animal food, the care of cattle, the 
fashioning of weapons and most implements from 
stone and metal. Women, on the other hand, 
have been resjionsible for most of the useful arts 
in their early stages, 'fhe making of baskets, 
pottery, spinning, weaving, the preparation of 
skins, the making of clothes from cloth and zkin, 
and the preparation of food, including the grind- 
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ing of corn, are among woman’s duties, while 
agriculture was and still is among primitive races 
largely or exclusively woman’s work, esjiecially 
in Africa. On that continent, however, spinning, 
weaving, sewing, and the making of clothes not in¬ 
frequently are the duty of the man (see E. Torday, 
‘The Bushongo of the Congo Free Hep. lirtt. 

Assoc., Sheffield, Ijoridon, 1910, p. 735 ; and A. 
Werner, 195). Among the Indians of N. America, 
the provision of shelter, whether in the form of 
the skin tipi or the adobe buildings of the South- 
West, falls to the woman. In Borneo, among 
the pagan tribes, wdiile the men build the house, 
the women assist in providing and bringing up the 
material. 

In the case of moat of the useful arts, it may be 
said that in the early stages they fall within the 
province of woman, and pass to man only when 
the machinery, even in such rudimentary form as 
the potter’s wheel, is introduced. In 1 iinisia, in 
the country, the pottery, which is hand-made, is 
manufactured by women ; in the towns, where 
wheel-made pottery is in use, it is made by men 
(Bertholon - Myres, ‘Note on the Modem I’ot 
Fabrics of Tunisia,’ Man, iii. [1903] 86 ). 

In the third form of specialization—that of 
manufacture by a family, class, or caste—religious 
and social influences predominate. Although no 
system of industrial organization so highly devel¬ 
oped throughout as that of India is found among 
primitive races, something of an analogous char¬ 
acter on a smaller scale is not uncommon. It is 
found in Polynesia, where the making of canoes 
was confined to a particular family. In Tikopia 
and Tonga, canoe-making was hereditary in cer¬ 
tain families. In Tahiti the building of double 
canoes was confined to a privileged class attached 
to the household of the king ; in Hawaii, to mern- 
Ijers of the royal family. In N. America, in many 
tribes only a particular class was allowed to make 
stone implements (Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, 
Fhilad. 1853-67, iii. 81). In Tibet, occupations 
are hereditary. Among the Masai, to whom, a.M a 
tribe living by raiding, weaixms were of supreme 
importance, but who held manual lal)Our to be 
deCTading, the smith’s work was done by a servile 
tribe, the Elgunono. 

A curious result followed from the practice of specialization 
in making canoes. In the Torrea Islands tho uaiiue-niakcrs 
died out, with the coiisequonce that the people were rediu;e<.l 
to using catamarans of bamboo (Cotlrington, It has been 

suggested that the present absence of pottery in Polynesia and 
in Melanesia, excei)t in New Caledonia and Kspritu Santo, and 
to the north of these islands in Shortlaiids, ilougainville, and 
Buka, and again after an interval in New Guinea, and to the 
west in Fiji, is due to tho dying-out of the people or caste 
who made the pottery of which remains have been found in 
Mulikolo and Pentecost, Lejwrg Island, and Arnbryni (W. H. R. 
Rivers, ' The Disai)|>earance of IJsaful Arts,' in Feslnkrift 
tUlagnad Edvard Westfrmarch, Helsingfors, 1012, pp. 100 1:10) 
The art of making stone adzes disappeared in Woodlark Island 
In like manner, through the dying out of skilled craftsmen 
(Seligiiianri-Strong', ' Ant)iro|Kdog'ical Investigations in liritish 
New Guinea,’ Geog. Journ,, 1000, p. 347> 

An intercHtin^^ exam})lo of primitive industrial 
organization existed in Samoa, Avhere the trades 
of boat- and house-building, tatuing, etc., tlioiigh 
not strictly liereditary, were carried on for genera¬ 
tions bv certain families, who thus acquired pres¬ 
tige. The trade was, however, open to any man 
who cared to attach himself to any crafts¬ 
man until he had acquired sufficient skill to 
begin work on bis own account. Each particular 
trade had its presidinj' god, and was governed 
by well-known regulations. The times of pay¬ 
ment at difl'erent stages of the work were 
prescribed. In the case of buildin^j a house, a 
mat was presented to the master-builder, and its 
acceptance signified agreement to do the work. 
The members of the family for whom the hon.se 
was being built did the unskilled labour, such os 


felling trees, carting them from the bush, and the 
like. They also had to supply the carpenters’ 
food, and these absented themselves from work 
if it was insufficient or of inferior quality. As 
the house progressed, payment was made for 
certain definite portions of the work, the principal 
payment being made when the two sides and one 
of the rounded ends were finished. It was con¬ 
sidered a great honour to be lavish in payment. 
If the builders were dissatisfied with the payment, 
they left the work unfinished, and no other builder 
would complete it. If any one did, he was visited 
with severe punishment at the hands of other mem¬ 
bers of the craft. The regulations in trades other 
than building were practically the same (G. Brown, 
p. 306fl.). 

Litbraturk.— J. Evans, Ancient Stone Implementt of Great 
Britain''^, Ixindon, 181)7 ; W. J. Sollas, Andent Hunters and 
their Slodern Representatives, do. 1911 ; W. Gowland, ‘The 
Metals in Antiquity,’J/i/l / xlii. [1912] 2 ;j/j- 2S7 ; E. B. Tylor, 
Anthrojxdogy, London, 1881 ; B.it. Handbook to the Ethnngr. 
Collections, do. 1910 ; O. T. Mason, Woman's Share in Hrirni- 
tive Culture, New York, 1894, also ‘Aboriginal American 
Basketry,' Rep. Smith Just. U.S. Nat. Museum, 1902, pp. 
171-648 ; F. S. Dellenbaugh, The North Americans of Yes 
terday. New York and Ijondon, 1901. 

E. N. Fallaizk. 

HANDS, LAYING ON.—See Hand. 
HANGING.—See Crimes and Punishments. 

HAN If A—See Law (Muhammadan). 

HAOMA.—I. Derivation of the word.—The 

word haoma (Skr. soma, Pahl. and I^ers, horn) 
comes from an old Aryan root hu = Skr. su, ‘ to 
pound,’ ‘to squeeze.’ Havana, the utensil in 
which the twigs of the haoma plant are pounded, 
havan, the gd^h, or the part of the day when this 
plant is pounded, and hdvandna, the priest who 
pounds it, come from the same root. 

2 . Haoma in the Avesta.—In the Avesta we 
meet with four Haomas:—( 1 ) Haoma, whom for 
convenience’ sake we may call llaoma the prophet. 
Chs. 9, 10, and 11 of tlie Yasna speak of him as 
well as of the plant haoma discovered by him. 
Further allusions are found in Vs. Ivii. (19 and ‘20) 
and Yashts x. 88-90 and Ashi xvii. 6 .—(2) Haoma, 
the j>lant; see esp. chs. 9, 10, and 11 of the Yasnn. 
(3) llaoma, who may l)e called Haoma the hero 
{Ys. xi. 7; Yt. ix. 17, xvii. 37, 38).—(4) llaoma 
Khvarenangba (KL xiii. 116). In the Fravardin 
Yasht vfe have a long list of the de[)arted worthies 
of ancient Iran who had rendered some service 
to the community. The group in which Haoma 
Khvarenangha is mentioned seems to be a list of 
the names of some of the immediate sut^cossors of 
Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that this Haoma 
Khvarenanglia, whose frnvashi is invoked, was a 
gi'eat man of Iran, who had done some good deeds 
that commemorated his name. 

These four different Haomas have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the proj)het is called Haoma Duraosha. 
The plant haoma is spoken of as haoma 2 diVi(e.g, Vs. ix. 17, 
30, 32). llaoma the hero is kjiown as Haoma Frdshmi (so 
repeatedly in the Yashts). The fourth Haorna, as we have said 
above, is named Haoma Khvarenangha. 

Haoma the prophet is called Frashini as well as Duraosha. 
The Haoma Frashnii of the Gosh and Ashi Yashts is quite differ¬ 
ent from the Haoma Friishmi of the I'ajma and of Yashts 
X. and xl. The reason why these two Haomas, who lived at 
different times—one in the time of tho I'eshdadian dynasty, 
and the other in that of the Kaiuiiian—are called Fraehmi seems 
to he that they both belonged to the same family stock. 

Just as Haoma the prophet iiad, besides his special designa- 
nation of Duraosha, that of Frashmi, so haoma the plant had, 
besides the special appellation of zdiri, also that of duraosha 
and frdshmi (Ys. x. 21, xlii. 6). It was called zairi, on account 
of its yellow or gold-like colour. The other appellations were 
due to the fact of its being discovered by Haoma Duraosha, 
who was also known as llaoma Frkshmi. 

3 . Haoma the prophet.—It appears from the 
Avesta tliat there lived in ancient Iran a pious 
man named Haoma. He belonged to the early 
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times of the Peshdadian dynasty, before the time 
of Vivanghant (Vivasvat of tlie Vedas), the father 
of Yima (Yaiiia of the Vedas). He was a very 
learned man {vacdhyd-vaiti),^ versed in the old 
religious literature. lie had passed a good deal 
of his time in divine meditation on the Hukairya 
peak of the lonely mountains of the Kllmrz.'-* IJe- 
fore Zoroaster, he was the first man or prophet to 
proclaim to the world the Mazdayasnian religion,® 
As Zoroaster had his own religious compositions, 
so had Haoma.* He had his Gfi-thas® (inutosi; 
te haoma gdt/ido), and had as an opponent one 
Keresani.® 

It was this Haoma who gave his name to the 
plant, which he seems to have discovered, and to 
the Haoma ceremony, which he is said to have 
introduced. According to Yasht x.,’ he was the 
first man who produced the juice in a mortar 
(hdvana) on the Elburz mountain. It appeals 
that, while absorbed in deep divine meditation in 
his retreat in the mountains, he disi'overed this 
plant growing on the heights, and found it to be 
nutritious, health-giving, and invigorating. He 
introduced it to the world as such ; but, in order 
to make it doubly efficacious, he instituted a form 
of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people 
in holy and religious thoughts. A plant, in itself 
health-giving and vigorous, when partaken of under 
a partial inspiration of divine thoughts, was likely 
to be beneficial to the mind as well as to the 
l)ody. 

4 . The Haoma plant. — Haoma is a medicinal 
plant which grows in Persia and in Afghanistan. 
It is a 8 ])ecies of Ephedra (Nat. Ord. GnetneeAv). 

(1) The A vestan description of the jdant. —Moun¬ 
tains and mountain-valleys are mentioned as places 
where the plant grows luxuriantly. In some pas¬ 
sages, Mount Elburz (called in the Avesta itara 
lierezaiti) is specially mentioned as its habitat. 
Hut it must he borne in mind that the name 
Elburz not only denoted the present Mount Elburz, 
a peak of the Caucasus, but was aj)plied to the 
whole range of mountains extending from the 
Hindu Kush in the East to the Caucasus in the 
West, The haoma is described as a plant w'ith 
branches and sprigs,® as possesRing medicinal pro¬ 
perties, and as ‘golden-coloured.'*' 

(2) I'he properties of haoma. —The religious or 
spiritual projicrties attributed to the haotrm plant 
are described in a rich poetical style, and in a tone 
overflowing with heartfelt admiration and praise. 
Haonui, prepared and drunk in a state of pious, 
spiritual inspiration, is believed to give wisdom, 
courage, success, health, increase, and greatness.'" 
In sucli a state the devotee becomes as powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand 
many dangers coining from ill-disposed persons." 
Heaven, health, long life, pow’er to contend against 
evils, victory against enemies, and fore-warnings 
against coming dangers from thieves, murderer.s, 
and plunderers are the six gifts bestowed by haoma 
when adequaf/cly praised and prepared.** Haoma 
is specially souglit for by young maidens in search 
of good husbands, by married women desirous of 
being mothers, and by students striving after know- 
ledge.*® It atibrds special protection against the 
jealous, the evil-minded, and the spiteful.** It is 
a check upon the influence of women of loose char- 

1 Fff. ix. 27. 2 Jh, X. 10 ; Yt. x. 88: Vs. Ivii. 19. 

» Ib. ix. 2(j. ■* Yt. xvii. 6. ® i s. X. 18. 

• Ib. ix. 24. 7 yt. X. DO. 

® The Avestft word for this is fra»j>erega, in which fra is a 
prefix, and sperega is the same as English ‘ spriK.’ 

» The Avesta word is zdiri-gaona. whicli some Orientalists 
take to mean ‘ ffreen-coloured.’ But, as green is the usual 
colour of vegetation, there was no apparent necessity to say 
BO. The writer seems to mean ' yellow ’ or ' gold-coloured,' in 
which sense the word is also used elsewhere. 

10 Ys. ix. 17. n Ib. 18. ** lb. 19, 21. 

« Ib. 22. 23. M lb. 28. 


acter, who change their affections as frequently as 
the wind changes the direction of the clouds.* For 
all tliese reasons, haoma is called 7imdna-paiti, vis- 
paiti, zantn-paiti, danghu-paiti, i.e. ‘ Lord of the 
house, the village, the di.stnct, and the country.’* 

(3) Qiialijications rentrired. of the man trho would 
drink haoma with aiimntaqe.— 'Vbe.Be are: good 
thoughts, good words, good deeds, obedience to 
God, and righteousness.® On the other hand, 
Haoma curses tho.se who are Binful and evil- 
disposed. ‘ 1 , Haoma, who am holy and keeper 
aMuiy of death, am not a protector of the sinful.’* 
‘May thou be childless, and may evil be spoken 
of thee.’® 

5 . Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony.—It ap¬ 
pears from the Avesta that the Haoma ceremony 
was in existence as early as the time of the Pesh¬ 
dadian dynasty. It is as old as the time when the 
ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus, and even 
of the ancient Komans, dwelt together. It seems 
to have lieen always accompanied by the Harsom 
{q.v.) ceremony, as it is even at the present day. 
Now, it ajipears that the ancient flamines^ who 
were tlie Roman fire-ju ie.sts, and many of whose 
practices re.sembled tliose of the dthravanSy or 
Iranian fire-priests, used twigs of a particular 
tree, yvhenever they went before the sacred fire. 
This practice resembles that of the Parsi priests, 
who also use twigs of a particular tree when per¬ 
forming the Yasna ceremony before the fire. The 
twigs are now rejilaced to a certain extent by 
metallic wires. 

6 . The plant used after purification.—We said 
above that the twigs of the jilant are brought from 
Persia. They are not used directly in tbe cere¬ 
mony. On being taken to a temple, or dar-i-mehcr, 
they are washed and purified, and then laid aside 
for a period of at least thirteen months. A quali¬ 
fied priest takes a quantity of these twigs, and 
washes and purifies them with water, reciting' the 
formula of Khshnaothra Ahurahe MnzddOy Ashem 
Vohu, etc., which means: ‘Pleased be Ahiira 
Mazda. Piety is the best good and happiness. 
Happiness to him who is pious for the best piety.’ 
After being thus jmrified with water, the twigs 
are kept in a metallic box, similarly washed and 
purified, for at least thirteen months and thirteen 
days Ixdore being u.sed in the ceremony. When 
BO prepared and purified, they can be used several 
years afterwards. This ceremony has no direct 
connexion with the Yasna ceremony. 

The Yendldiid (vi. 42, 43) onjoina the purification of those 
haojiia wliicli liave into actual contact with llltli 

and inipuriticH ; but prenent cubLoui, wliich is designed to make 
OBBiirunce doiihl.v Kore, demands the purification ot all haoma 
twigs intended for \i8e in religious cereinonieB. Again, tl»e 
Yfiididad rcijuircfl the twigs to be laid asido for one year ; 
but present cuHloin prescribes a period of thirteen months and 
th'rteen days. 

7. Description of the Haoma ceremony.—This 
falls under four heads: ( 1 ) the preliminary pre¬ 
parations; ( 2 ) the ceremony of purifying or con¬ 
secrating the haoma twigs ; (.3) the ceremony of 
prejiaring and straining tha haoma juice; (4) the 
ceremony of drinking the haoma juice. 

( 1 ) Preliminary preparations. —Two priests take 
part at this .stage, as in the whole of the Vasna cere¬ 
mony. One of them with the khuh (i.e, ritual for 
f|ualification), either small or great, duly observed, 
first prepares the aiwyaonghana (strips of date- 
palm), the urvardm (twigs of a pomegranate tree), 
and the jivdm (fresh goat's milk). All the dldt (tlie 
necessary sacred utensils) are emptied, washed, 
and put into the kundi (the large water vessel on 
the stone slab supplied for it). The fire is kindled 
in tbe vase, and the aeaam (fragrant wood) and 
bui (frankincense) are placed on the adjoining 
stone. Two water pots—one small and the other 
1 Fir. ix. 32. 7 Ib. 27, « Ib. x. W. 

« lb. xl. 8. » lb. L 
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large—are placed on the khwdn, or stone slab for 
the dldt. The cup containing the aiwyaonqhana 
and the urvardm is placed on a small stone by the 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The 
haoma twigs are also ready by his side in a cup. 
The officiating priest [zaota) now takes his seat on 
his stone slab, which is covered with a carpet. He 
makes pdv {ceremonially pure) the smaller of the 
two water-pots, and with the water of that pot 
makes the kundi containing all the utensils pdv. 
He then prepares tlie zaothra water and ties the 
barsom wires. Having done all this, he next 
proceeds to make the haoma twigs 

(2) The ritual of purifying the tuioma tvrigs .— 
The priest takes a few pieces or twigs of the haoma 
plant out of a cup, and, holding them between the 
lingers of his right hand, wa.she3 them thrice with 
the pav water. While doing so, he recites the 
Khahnabthra formula tiireo times. He then com¬ 
mences the bdj and the khshnuman of Haoma. asha- 
vazangha, wherein be says tliat he does this for tlie 
homage, glory, pleasure, and praise of Haoma, the 
giver of the strength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Ashem four times, he dijis both his hands, together 
with the twigs, in the kundi on his right hand. He 
dips them four times into the water—thrice in the 
direction pointing from his position to the opposite 
side (i.e, from north to south), and once in the 
opposite direction. Having thus made the twigs 
»dv, he linishes the bCij, and dijis the purified twigs 
in tlie zaothra water. 'I'lien, drawing the hdvana 
before him, ho inverts it and places on it three 
pieces of the consecrated haoma twig; the re.st 
are placed over tlie foot of the mdh-rui (‘moon¬ 
faced ’ ; two crescent-like stands). He next places 
a piece of the uj'vardni beside the haoma twig.s. 

(3) The ceremony of preparing and straining the 
haatna juice. —The priest begins by saying: ‘I 
invoke all tlie belongings {i.e. the requisites for 
the performance of the ceremony) of the Haoma, 
for the sake of Ahura Mazda.’ Then he enumer¬ 
ates some of the important requisites which lie 
before him on the stone slab. While recitinjjtheir 
names, he looks at them. The requisites which he 
enumerates are : haoma, myazda {i.e. the damn, 
or sacred bread, which is spoken of as kharethem 
myazdem, ‘ apjiropriate or sacred food ’), the conse¬ 
crated water (zaothra), the twigs (baresma), some 
product of the cow such as fresh milk (goshudo or 
geush hudhao), a twig of the pomegranate tree 
(urvardm hadhanaepatam), pure good water (aiwyb 
vanguhibyo), mortar for pounding the haonui 
(hdvana), fragrant wood (aesam) and frankincense 
(baoidhi or bui), and fire (dthra). The prayer, in 
Avhich ho invokes or enumerates the requisites, and, 
while reciting their names, looks at each of them 
as they lie before him on the stone slab, forms a 
part of the 24th chapter of the Vasna. He recites 
that chajiter from section 1 to section 12, omitting 
therefrom, in sections 1 and 6, the words, inulmcha 
jivydm ashayauzddtdm (‘thin jivdm, or fresh milk, 
held up with righteousness ’), because, at the time 
when ne recites this prayer, the jivdm is not yet 
placed on the stone slab. Sections 9 to 12 of this 
24th chapter are the same as sections 4 to 7 of the 
fourth chapter. 

The Haoma ceremony may be performed either 
in the hdvan-gdh or in the hus/iam-gdh, i.e. during 
the morning or the midnight hours. So, after 
reciting the first 12 sections of the 24th chapter, 
the priest recites the 13th section if he prepares the 
haonui juice in the hdvan-gdh, or the 17th section, 
if he prcpai e.s it in the hnshain-gdh. Having thus 
recited the khsimuman of the particular during 
which the ceremony is performed, lie recite.s the 
khshnuman formula of the particular day of the 
month and the particular inoiiLh of the year on 
which he performs the ceremony. Then he proceeds 


to recite the prayers contained in the 4th chapter 
of the Yasna from section 17 to 25 up to the word 
vahishtad, omitting the portions which refer to 
rathwd berezato and sraoshahe ashyehe (in sections 
22 and 23). Next he recites the prayers contained 
in the 25th chapter of the Yasna, from section 1 to 
3 , omitting the reference to gam jivydm (fresh 
milk) in section 1. On reciting the words Ameshd 
spentd (ch. xxv. sect. 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds 
between the thumb and the forefinger of his left 
hand the twigs of the haoma and pomegranate 
plants which were on the foot of the inverted 
havand and, lifting the latter with his right 
hami, knocks it thrice in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. 
Then, reciting the words imam Haomem, etc. (ih. 
sect. 2, Spiegel), and taking the haoma twigs into 
his right hand from his left hand, he places them 
in the hdvana, or mortar. Next, reciting the 
W’ords imdmcha urvardm, etc. (ih. sect. 4), he 
similarly places the urvardm, or pomegranate 
twigs, in the mortar. Reciting the word.s aiwyb 
vanguhibyo, etc. fib. sects. 5 to 11, Spiegel), lie 
pours into the mortar, with his right hand, a few 
drops of the zaothra water which lies belore him. 
He now invokes the Fravashi, or Guardian Spirit, 
of Zoroa-ster by reciting Yasna xxvi. 11 (Spiegel). 
Then, reciting the words iristandm urvdnb (ih. 35) 
and tlie yenghc hdfdrti jirayera, he takes out of the 
kundi the snrukliddr tashla (i.e. the jilate with 
holes which serves as a strainer) and places it on 
the haoma enj) at the foot of the mdh-rui. Re¬ 
citing hachn, etc., lie removes 

the laid, or pestle, from the kundi, passing it 
round in a circle witliin the vessel, toiicliing its 
rim from w'itliiii. I'lio circle begins from the north 
and passes in the direction of west, south, and 
east. Tlien, reciting the words aetai dim, etc. (Ys. 
xxvii. J, Sjiiegel), he lets the lower end of the 
pestle, and, wiiile reciting the words ratiimeha yim, 
etc. (ib. sect. 1), the upper end of the pestle, touch 
the stone slab. As he recites the words snathdi, 
etc. (ib. sect. 2, Spiegel), which signify that the 
Daevas, or evil inlluences, may be beaten or struck, 
he strikes the metallic mortar with the pestle, 
making sonorous sounds. At first he strikes it 
from without, i.e. strikes the pestle on the outer 
rim of the mortar. The sonorous blows are given 
in the order of east, south, west, north. When 
striking on the north side, he gives three more 
strokes. Tlien both the ])ricst.s say, Shekaste Gand- 
minb, etc., in bdj, i.e. ‘May the Evil Spirit be 
broken ! May 100,000 curses be on Ahriman ! ’ 
The priest then recites FradatJuli Ahurahe Mazddo 
(Ys. xxvii. 3-7, Spiegel). Next ho recites four 
Yathd ahu vnirybs. SVhile reciting the first three, 
he pounds the haoma, and the urvardm twigs in 
the mortar; and, while reciting the fourth, he 
strikes th^ hdvana on the outside with the pestle. 
In like manner he recites Mazda at mbi (ib. 8, 
Spiegel; or Ks. xxxiv. 15) four times, to the 
accompaniment of a similar pounding during the 
first three recitals and a striking of the hdvanim 
during the fourth. This is followed by a recital of 
A Airyamd ishyd (ib. 9, Spiegel; or liv. 1) with 
like pounding and strikiiigs. Next conies the 
recital of three Ashem vohus, during which the 
priest pours a little of the zaothra water into the 
mortar three times. Then, while reciting the words 
Haoma pairi-hareshyante (Ys. xxvii. 10, Spiegel), 
he gives a little push to the pestle which is vviLliin 
the mortar, and causes it to turn a circle in the 
direction of north, west, south, east.* While 
reciting the words atha, time, humayb, tara, which 

This part of thf- ritual is a relic of the old practice, when, 
after beinff pounded, the haoma twin's were regularly rubbed in 
the mortar with the pestle to extract the Juice further—a prooees 
DOW known as gurUvH, 
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form the last part of this passage, he takes tip 
the twigs of the haoma ana the urvardm from 
the mortar between his thumb and fingers ; and, 
holding the pestle also, he touches or brings these 
in contact with the harsom, the plate oi jivum^ the 
haoma cup at the foot of the m-dh-rui, and the 
stone slab. At the last word anghcn he places 
the twigs and the pestle in the mortar again. He 
then recites four Yathd ahu vairyos, during the 
recital of the liist three of which he pounds the 
twigs. He strikes the hcivana during the recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three 
recitals and j)oundings, he pours a little of the 
zaothra water into the mortar with his left hand 
at the recital of the words atha, asfuit, and JuichCt. 
At the end of each Yathd ahu vairyo, he pours the 
haoma juice so pounded over the pestle, which is 
held witli the left hand over the strainer. From 
the strainer the juice passes into the haoma cup 
below, 'i'lie recital of the fourth Yathd ahu vairyo 
is accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At 
the end of this, the whole of the haoma juice is 
passed into the cup, as described above. If any 
particles of the twigs still remain unponnded, they 
are removed from the mortar and pla<;cd in the 
strainer, where they are rubbed with the hand to 
make all the extract pass into the cup below. 
During this process of rubbing, the priest recites 
iXwKMiye serhshto, etc. (xxvii. 11, 8i)iegel, or xxxiii. 
11 ). i^ie strainer is then washed and j)laced over 
the mortar. The particles of the twigs still left 
unpounded or uiidissolved are removed and placed 
in an adjoining (dean corner. The pestle is w'ashed 
and placed in the kundi. 

The next ceremonial process is that of straining 
the haoma juice again 'with the help of the varas 
ni viti, i.e. tiie ring entwined wdth the hair of the 
sacred bull. The varas is put over the strainer 
(surdkhddr tashta, ‘ perforated plate ’). The priest 
holds the cup containing the zaothra W’ater in 
his left hand, and places his right hand over tlie 
knotty part of the varas in the strainer. He 
recites mdi uzdreshvd, etc, {Ys. xxxiii. 12-14), 
at the same time pouring the zaothra w'ater over 
the varas, and rubbing the knots of the varas. 
He recites two Ashem vohiis, the second of which 
is in hdj. He then holds tlie strainer w’ith the 
vara^ in his right hand, and the cup containing the 
haomm. juice in his left hand ; and, repeating 
IJumata, hukhta, hvarshta. thrice, pours Wxe haoma 
juice into the .strainer, which is held in different 
])ositioiis over the khwcin, or stone slab, as the 
difi'erent words of the triad are repeated. While 
reciting the word JIumata eacli time, he hold.s the 
strainer over the right hand of the stone slab, so 
that the haoma iuioe falls over it Ihrough tlie 
strainer. On each recital of the word Hukhta, 
the haoma juice is similarly dropi)ed into the cup 
of the zaothra water, w liich has just been emptied 
into the mortar through the strainer, and the varas 
w ith it. At each recital of the word Hvarshta, the 
haoma water is allowed to drop into the mortar. 
The haoma juice-cup is now put back in its projier 
place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the 
mortar—a mixture of the zaothra w ater and the 
haoma juice, or, more properly speaking, the j'uice 
of tlie fuioma and the urvardm twigs—is poured 
into the strainer, through which it passes into the 
haoma cup below. After its contents have been 
thus emptied, the mortar is once more put in its 
proper place. The milk-plate {jivdm no tashtd) is 
[daced at the foot of the mdh-rui. The priest also 
sets the other cups and plates in their proper 
places. He deposits in their proper plate some of 
the spare twigs of the haoma and the urvardm \ 
which are at the foot of the rndh-rni. He places , 
some of these in a spare cup and lets fall over them I 


a few drops of the haorna juice prepared and 
collected in the cup, as described above. 

It is at this stage that the other priest who is to 
join him in the recital of the Yasna, and who is 
now to act as the zaota, enters the yazashna- 
gdh. lleciting an Ashem vohu and a certain 
imniher of Yathd ahfi vairyos, the number of 
which depends on the particular kind of Yasna 
to be performed, he goes before the khwdn of fire 
and imrities or consecrates the fire. The priest 
who lias performed the ceremony of straining the 
luwma now takes the zaothra w'ire of the harsom 
in his left hand, and the varas ring in his right 
hand, and finishes the bdj of the ixiras which he 
had commenced some time before. To do this he 
recites two Yathd ahil vairyos and tlie Yasnenu'ha 
with the khsfmumnn of the Fravnshi of Zoroaster. 
Ho next dips the varas ring in the zaothra water 
cup and places it in its own cun. He then rises 
from his seat, and, taking the haoma cup which 
contains the juice juepared and strained, as above, 
places it in an adjoining niche of tlie wall. 
He brings the jivdm and pours it into its plate 
(jivdm no tushto). In a plate on the stone slab he 
now idaces the darun, or sacred bread, w'hich was 
up till now in another vessel in the yazashna-adh. 
He then recites an Ashem vohu and Ahmdi 
ra^shc/ul, etc., finishes the bdj, and performs tho 
kushti. 

'J'hifi closes the ceremony of preparing the 
haoma juice, more properly spoken of as the cere¬ 
mony of straining the haoma (Horn gdlvb). With 
its completion terminates the paragnd, i.e. tho 
first or the preliminary prejiaratory ceremony of 
the Yasna. I'ho second priest, who has now 
entered the yazashna-gdh and w'ho is to recite the 
whole of the Yasna, mounts tho stone slab or 

f ilatform w’hicdi serve.s as a seat. As he does so, 
le recitiis two Yathd ahu vairyos. While‘uttering 
the w’ord shyaothnandm of one yathd he places his 
ri^it foot over it, and, while reciting the same 
word of the second, his left foot. 

The Dudistdn-l /huiA: (xl viii. 30-S.3) tries to explain part of 
the Hynibolisra of tlie ceremony for preparinf? and straining the 
haoma Juice. For exainplc, the haoma twigs are pounded 
during the recital of four Ahunvars. These four poundings 
gymbolize the coming of Zoroaster and his tliree future ajwstles. 
‘The pure Horn, wliich is squeezed out liy four applicationu of 
iioly water {zurih) with relipious formulas, is noted even as a 
siniiiitudc of the undeiHlanding and birth of the four a]K>8l]es 
bringing the good religion, who arc he who was the blessed 
Zaratiisht and they who are to be Ilushfidar, Ilushddar-mfih, 
and BoBbaiiB.’l Tlie striking of the metallic hdvana while 
pounding and straining the haoma reminds one of the triad of 
thought, word, and deed on wliich the ethics of Zoroastrianism 
rests. The l>d(lisl(in says on this point: ‘The nictal mortar 
(hdvan) which is struck during the squeezing of tlie n6m, and 
its sound is evoked along witli tlie words of the AvesLa, which 
becomes a reminder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coming of those true apostles into the world.’^ 

Tho three cfrcmonial processes of pouring the zaothra water 
into the haoma mortar for the preparation of the juice are 
Hvuiholicjvl of the three processes of the formation of rain in 
Nature, viz. (1) evaporation, (*.2) formation of clouds, and (3) 
condensation as rain.s 

The juice, jirepared as aliovo, by pounding the 
haoma twigs together with th(? urvardm in the 
zaothra water, is called para-hnuma. 

(4) The ceremony of drinking the haoma .—The 
last ceremony in connexion with haoma is that of 
drinking it. We saw above that its preparation 
and straining formed a part of paragnd, i.e. the 
ceremony preparatory to the jicrfonnanoe of the 
Yasna. Tne ceremony of drinking it forms a part 
of the Yasna itself. It begins with the recital of 
the 9th chapter, and finishes with the recital of the 
11 th. In these three chapters the priest sings the 
prai.ses of haoma. The zaota describes in a highly 
poetical strain the good qualities of the haoma 
juice which lies before him. On his finishing the 
de.scription and the jiraiscs of haoma, at the 8th 
section of the 11th chujiter, his colleague, the rdspi 
I SDE xviil. 170. a lb. » lb. 170f. 
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or dtravak?ishi, makes his hand pdv, and, coming 
to the zaota, lifts the cup containing the haoma 
juice from the stone slab, carries it round the sacred 
fire in the vase on the slab opposite, at the same 
time taking the aesam biii (sandalwood and frank¬ 
incense) from their stone slabs, and placing them 
on the fire. He then oomeH back to the aaoia, and, 
holding the cup over the harsoin-ddn, says to the 
zaota : ‘ May the haoma juice be of twofold, three¬ 
fold . . . ninefold efficacy t« you.’ Next he hands 
the iuice-cup to the zaota., who, holding it in his 
hantl, looks into it, again addresses a few words 
of praise, and nrays that the drinking of it may 
bring H|)iritual na[»pines.s to him. Finally, he hold.s 
up his padan, or cloth veil, to his mouth and 
drinks the fuionin. He doe.s not drink the whole 
quantity at once, but in three draughts. In the 
interval between eacli of the three draughts the 
rdthivi recites an Ashem volni. 

During the recital of the Ynsna, t\\G haoma juicxi 
is prepared and strained twice. As descril)ed above, 
at first it is prepared and strained by one priest in 
the preparatory pajngnd ceremony. It is drunk 
by anotljer priest during the ree.it.'il of the Iltb 
chapt^er of the Yasna. 'riien the pri(!st vvh(» drank 
it prepares it a second tinn*. during the recital of 
the three chapters of the Yasna from the ‘Joth to 
the 27th. The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking the mortar continiKJS during the 
recital of the li'Jnd, 33rd, and 34th cha})ters, with 
which the sec.ond pre|)aration terminates. Though 
the ceremony pro])er coniiuences for the second 
time during the recital of the 25th chapter, it may 
be said to begin with the 22nd chajiter, because ail 
the requi.sites of the {uuemony are enumerated and 
invokt'd at its commencement, 'rhe.se two pre- 
f)arations and poundings are sp(d<en of in the 
Avesta(Ks\ x. 2) iin fnttarent, hdwimnn and uparem 
hnvfinem, i.e. the first and the second squeezing of 
the haoma. 

IjITKIiatckk.—F or an aimlvsis of th«* tlireo ohaptcre of the 
logical Sod fly , vol, vii, no. .s(l!)04), p. 20:{. 

divANJi .Iamsukd.if Modi. 
HAPPINESS. —'I'his term belongs to the 
ethical rather tlian to the |)syeliological splu're, 
though referring to a condition of mental life. 
In ethics its nsi; lias been almost univer.sal, yet 
in sueli varying senseH that the substitution for 
it of its more definite e([uivalents is much to be de¬ 
sired. A formal and a matmial meaning may 
bo di.stinguislied, tlie latter subject to a throefolil 
division. 

1. Formal meaning. — The practical human 
good, the ultimate end of action. Tn this sense 
' hap^iiness ’ is a mere abstract term for the desir¬ 
able in life, imjilying nothing as to its concrete 
constituents. 

Thus ZeUer : ‘ This conception h In itself a purely formal one, 
admitting of any (lesired material interi)retation ’ (rorfrrtcr, 
18(l.S-84, lii. UOSl). Also Sorley : ‘To say tiiat the ethical end is 
happiness, is, to use l.ocke's terminolojfy, “ a trifling proposi¬ 
tion ”; for in so doitiff we merely jrive 'it a name' (ArAic* o/ 
Naturallwi, 188.'), p. 7). 

Aristotle {NIc. Ethics, i.) a.ssunies that all men 
agyee in calling the good ‘ hapjune.ss,’ but diller 
widely as to what eonstitutes it. Tins was true 
for the ancient world, and for some modern 
thinkers of the Gri'ck type, but is no longer uni¬ 
versally the case. Happiness has come to include 
various sjiecific concrete meanings M'hich are par¬ 
ticular and debalahle interpretations of the good, 
and not nnuely eipiivalent names for it, though 
the latter is sometimes claimed by Hedonists for 
their own interjueLation (J. S. Mill. Utilitarian¬ 
ism, ch. iv.). Kant and his successors, especially, 
deny the possibility of bajipiness being either the 
only or the su^ueme good, though it is an element 
in the coin[»lete good. This formal use of the term 


should therefore be abandoned in favour of the 
more abstract term ‘good’ or ‘ultimate end of 
action. ’ 

2. Material meaning.— {a) Pleasure, or the 
absence of pain. —'This is the meaning which has 
been given to the term by Utilitarians since Gay, 
and which has been advocated by Sidgwick 
(Methods of Ethics*, p. 120) as the only legitimate 
and unambiguous interpretation. Pleasure is to 
1)6 taken in this definition in its psychological 
sense, as pleasurable feeling, not as pleasant object. 
J. S. Mill, by his assertion of qualitative differences 
in pleasure, and hence in hanpiriess, forms an ex¬ 
ception to the Utilitarian tradition, using the term 
‘ happiness ’ in its second (material) meaning as the 
pleasure of an objectively higher order of activity 
(Utilitarianism, cli. ii.). Kant’s usage agrees witli 
that of the orthodox Utilitarians, altliougli he puts 
an opposite ethical value upon the idea (Werke, 
ed. Ko.senkranz, 1838-40). 

‘Tlu* notion of happiness ... is only a (fcneral name for the 
Huhjeolive determining- priricipleH ’ (viii. 137). ‘A rational 
being’HConHciousneHH of the pleasantness of life uninterruptedly 
accompanying his whole existence is happiness ’ (//;. 12l»). 

This happiness, as merely the feeling ai-conipany- 
ing the .satisfaction of desires, is qualitatively 
alike, irrespective of the nature of the (dijects 
causing the satisfaction. As such, it furnishes no 
obiective and nece.ssary law for conduct, but is 
only a name for the satisfaction of any and every 
desii’e. 

(b) The feeding accompanying the systematic 
activity of the v^hole stdf, Ulc feeling (f self ■activity 
or sedf-realization. — In t his sense, ‘ Iiajipiness’ is 
distinguislied from ‘ pleasure,’ which is limited 
to the feeling accompanying partial or limited 
activifies. 

* It IB the form of feeling which accompanies the harmonious 
adjustment of the various elements in our li\ es within an ideal 
unity ’ (J. S. Mackenzie, Man. of Ethics*, 1!)1)(), hU. ii. ch. v. § 14). 

‘ Jfappiueas la not the huui or aggregate of ple/isure.s ; it is their 
harmony or system—or rather, iho feeling of this harmony' 
(,f. Seth, Ethical /'nnetp/r.'.'•», p. 208). ‘ Pleasure is transitory 

and having reference only to that activity. JIaj’ij>incHH is per- 
inanent and universal. . . . Happiness is the feeling of the 
whole self, as opiiosod t-o the feeling of some one aspet^L of self ’ 
(J. Dewey, Esychology, 18.87, p. 20;i). Mill’s conception of happi¬ 
ness a.s consisting' in the pleasures of the exercise of tne 
peculiarly human or higher faculties helongs to the same 
category. 

'riuH di.stlnction between happineKH and pleasure 
has been criticized by Kant (viii. 130) and otliers, 
on the ground that it is liased ii])on tlie nature of the 
obj<a;ts cau.sing the feeling rather than upon the 
nature of tlie feeling itself, and, therefore, that 
happines.s doe.s not diller qualitatively from pleas¬ 
ure, inasmuch a.s it allows no end of action other 
than that of pleasure. Aa Ladd puts it {Philosophy 
of Conduct, p. 479): 

‘ Ethics can di\dde pleasures into higher and lower, noble and 
ignoble, or difTcrcncc fAi'c] pleasure from hap))ines8 or even from 
blessedness, only by introducing inm the psyciiological concep¬ 
tion of pleii8ure-]»ain8 something from the outside. That some¬ 
thing is a standard of moral values.’ 

While this critici.srn ia valid psychologically against 
the attempt to distinguish qualities in plea.sure, and 
ia also valid ethically against the attemjit to make 
happiness, as a distinct kind of feeling, the moral 
enu, it doe.s not necessarily invalidate this u.se of 
the term in the authors criticized. Although the 
jilea.sure of partial and that of systematic activity 
may he alike in kind, it may still be convenient to 
u.se the term ‘ happiness ’ to denote the latter, even 
though its moral .significance be derived wholly 
from the character of the activities which condition 
it. Happine.ss ’.vould thus denote the nllective side 
of the virtuous life. So Spinoza: ‘Happiness is 
not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself ’ (Ethics, 
bk. V. prop. 42). This use of the term, however, 
Avhile justifiable, is too susceptible of misinterpre¬ 
tation to be retained. 
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(c) Welfare, the right condition of activity, the 
harmonious life itself. —‘ The good of man [or happi¬ 
ness] is an activity of the soul in accordance with 
excellence, or, if there are more excellences than 
one, in accordance with the best and most perfect 
excellence’ (Aristotle, Nic. Ethics, i. ch. vi.). The 
emphasis here is upon the complete life rather 
than upon any one aspect of it, such as pleasure. 
The doing perfectly what one is fitted to do consti¬ 
tutes haj»piness, which will he accompanied by 
pleasure though not constituted by it. This use of 
the term is becoming infrequent, save as the trans¬ 
lation of Aristotle’s evdaijuLoyla, and even here the 
term ‘ welfare’ (g.v.) is being recognized as more 
apprimriate. 

3 . The moral significance ascribed to happiness 

furni.shes a principle for Wie classihcation of ethical 
systems. Kant’s division is the basis for most 
modern classifications; (a) autonomous (end as 
self-given); [b) heteronomous (end as given from 
without), subdivided into ( 1 ) empirical, including 
all systems which make happiness the end, and 
(‘ 2 ) rational, including all winch make perfection 
the end. Happiness and perfection thus consti¬ 
tute the two material ends as opposed to a formal 
conception which places the good in the bare form 
of will rather than in any end to be attained by it. 
The idea of happiness as an end carries with it all 
the ambiguities of its definition, and systems 
w’hic.h propose this end receive different names 
accordingly. 

(i.) ‘ lied on ism ’ [q.v.) is the term ajiplied to 
systems which propose iiai)]>ine 8 s in the first .sense 
as the end. It may be univcrsallstic or egoistic. 
(ii.) ‘ Hedonism ’ should al.so be the term applied to 
systeniH in which the second meaning of happiness 
is taken as the end, since a kind of pleasure is still 

leasure. Such systems, however, are few. J. 8 . 

lill is representaiive in that professedly, at hsast, 
he takes a .s])ecial kind of feeling as the end. d'hosc 
who use the term ‘ ha))piness ’ in this sense are 
usually careful not to assert it a.s the ultimate end, 
but to make it only an aspect or concomitant of the 
end (Mackenzie, Seth), (iii.) ‘ Eudiemonism ’ {q.v.) 
is a name adopted by some who ptisit hapjdness in 
the sense of welfare as the cid. ‘ Complete Eudre- 
monism is the doctrine that the Good is found in the 
complete rationalisation of desire’(d. Seth, op. cit. 
233). ‘Self-realization’ states the same position 
from a more Hegelian [xiint of view. ‘ Energism ’ 
is Paulsen’s title for his revived Greek position. In 
this third u.se of the term it includes, rather than 
exclude.s, perfection a.s an end. It is equivalent to 
the complete enjoyment of perfection as well as per¬ 
fection itself. It is the bloom of fierfection. H is 
only in its first two meanings that happines.s ex¬ 
cludes perfection as an end. Zeller {op. cit. 210) 
defines the term as the equivalent of ‘ Hedonism ’; 
so also Wundt {Ethic.<i, 1897-1001, ii. ch. iv.). 

Cf. alsoartt. liLE.sSEDNE,s.s ((diristian), CoLTUKE, 
Ethic-s, Pleasuuk, Summum Honum. 

Litkratdrh. —Aristotle, FAhics,h]s.. i. and bk. x. cha. vl.-ix.; 
F. Paulsen, System der PJI/iik, Herlin, 1891, bk. ii. chg, i. 
and ii.; Dewey-Tufts, Ethics, New York, 1908, cha. xiv. 
and XV,; H. Sidg^wick, Methods 0 / Ethics^, lx)ndon, 1901, 
bks. ii. and iv. ; E. Albee, Hist. 0 / Eng. Utilitarianism, do. 
1902; J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism^^, do. 1897* J. Bentham, 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, do. 1823; J. Seth, Ethical 
Principles'^^, Edin. and Lond. 1908, pt. i. ch. iii. ; T. H. Green, 
Prolegomena to Ethics^, Oxford, 1890, bk. iii. ; G. T. Ladd, 
Philosophy 0 / CondtLct, London, 1902, ch. xix. ; J. R. An{;ell, 
Psychology^, do. 1905, ch. xiii.; also any BVHtematic treatinc on 

Kthics. Norman Wilde. 

HAPPINESS (Buddhi.st).—The word in 
Buddhism covers, in extension, both the relatively 
static state whicli we name happiness or felicity, 
and the conscious moments of such a state, to 
which our psychology refers as pleasurable or 
pleasant feeling. There are otlier terms of happy 
imfiort, but none so broadly comprehensive. Sukha 


is applied alike to physical health, material well¬ 
being, and spiritual oeatitude. Etymologically 
the word has no connexion with hap, happening, 
or hick. Grammarians assume tliat the second 
syllable, -kha, is a substantival afiix to su, ‘well’ 
{ — Greek ev). The word would then be equivalent 
to the original meaning of our ‘ weal-th.’ 

In Buddhist psychological analysis, feeling, or 
emotional sentience {vedana), is resolved into three 
phases : sukha, dukkha (pain), and adukkkama- 
suklui (neutral feeling). The lost of these, to 
which modern psychology in the main ascribes a 
mere zero point oetween jiositive degrees of the first 
and second phases, is in Buddhism ranked as an 
equally distinguishable constituent of eon.scions- 
ness {Majjhima, i. 302; Snoiyutta, iv.‘223f.). We 
do, indeed, meet with a layman who pron<>unce.s a 
twofold division of feeling more oruiodox {Maj. 
i. 59; Sam., loc. cit.). But the Biuldha, when 
appealed to, explained that he divided feeling 
variously, according to the aspect under wdiich ho 
was treating of it in his teaching (cf. his method 
in anotlier connexion, Maj. iii. 62). When, t.g,, 
he distinguished feeling under two heads, he was 
treating of sensuous feeling and spiritual emotion, 
to both of which the term sukha was ap]dicahle. 

W'e may pause, before constderin^j the teaching: attributed to 
the Buddha on sukha, to note the way in whicdi, in one of the 
canonical dialogues, the psychological analNsis of feeling is 
applied to elhii'-al training. The teacher is tiie noted woman 
apostle Dhanunadinna. (She finally refers hvr interlocutor— 
her husband—to the Buddha, who endorses all she has said.) 
She. first ^r'ves the orthodox division (as stated above), and tluni 
adds a dictionary definition of each kind. .Slie is then asked : 
‘ In iiappy feeling, wliat is happy, what is unhappy ? In unhapjiy 
feeling, what is unhappy, what is happy? Jri neutral feeling, 
what ia happy, what is unhappy?’ 8 he replies: ‘In happy 
feeling, the static (element) is happy, change is unhappy; the 
inverse for unhappy feeling. In neutral feeling, knowledge is 
ha]i]n-, want of knowledge is unhappy feeling'- an answer that 
reveals the weakness of the threefold division as an analvsis 
of bare feeling. She is then asked: ‘What is our latent bias 
(aufisaya) when experiencing each of these lliree tnodes ? ’ The 
answer is : passion (or lust, ritga), aversion (or resentment, 
pati.gha), and ignorance {avijid) respectively. But, she adds, 
when (piestioned further, not all feeling, of any of the three 
kinds, is thus tainted. Ethically, she goes on, it is these three 
forms of bias that we have severally to eliminate from the three 
modes of feeling. This may l>o ace.oniplislied by tlie |»ractice of 
jhana (see Diiyana). In the first stagi;, sensuoiiH desires and 
immoral or wrong ideas are banished, the intellect beingeugaged 
witi) happy zest about a certain selected object. In tlie second 
and third stages, through the strong yearning m attain the 
blissful s(!renity of the saints (arryd), all resentment and oji- 
posed feeling melt away. And in the fourth stage, wherein all 
positive feeling fades into indifTerence and perfect clarity of 
mind is attained, ignorance is banished. Hhe is finidly asked : 
' What is conipurahle to happy feeling, to painful, to neutral 
feeling?’ 8 he replies: ‘( 1 ) Happy and painful feeling are 
mutually coinparahic ; ( 2 ) neutral feeling is comparable with 
ignorance ; (8) ignorance again is comparable with knowledge ; 
(4) knowledge with spiritual emancipation, and this again with 
Nibbana. Nihbana alone is incomparable, as being suigeneris.’ 
Hereon Buddhagho^ conimems that the comiinrison ( 7 ^ 0 ( 1 - 
b/idga, cf. Milinda, ii. IHO) in (l)arid (•’?) is of opposites, hut in 
(2), nccause of the vagueness of neutral feeling, and again In (4), 
the comparison is of similars.^ 

Bearing this archaic but authoritative analysis 
in mimi, we may jiroceed to consider the ex]>lana- 
tion which the Buddha is said to have given 
concerning liis treatment of feeling under a twofold 
aspect of pleasure or hajipy emotion. The dissent¬ 
ing layman, mentioneJ above, had alleged that 
‘neutral feeling’ was identieal with hajijiiness, 
namely, with happiness of a loftier kind. Warning 
his two interlocutors that di.scords might arise, if 
the mere framework of his various discourses on 
feeling—two heads, three, five, six, eighteen—was 
taken as e-ssential, Gotama hrielly stated the 
sources and kinds of sen.suous pleasure and desire. 
‘The pleasure and happiness arising from these 
five senses we call happiness of worldly desire ’ 
{kdmasukhn ; see 1 )f.siue [Buddhist]). He then 

{ iroceeded to soothe and elevate his two disjuitants 
ly atfirmations of the loftier joys ari.sing in con- 
1 Neumann, in his tr. of the Sutta, has mistaken the meaning 
of patibhdga. 
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nexioD with the practice of jh&na. The brie: 
diffCoarHe has been set down by the compilers witli 
the rhythnnc progress and iteration of the •Suttanta 
refrains, suitable for oral teaching. He comraences 
with this refrain : 

‘ With him who should say : “This is the supreme liappiness 
and pleasure (or joy, mnnaiiaHsa =-■ mental happiness) that bcinjfB 
experience,” I do not uf^ree. And why Y Tiian such happiness 
there is another happiness sweeter and more excellent. And 
what is that Y ’ 

In BU(!(!(!Msive replies it is pointed out that the 
stages of jktxyia, four of rupajhdna, five of arfipa- 
jhdna, are each of them a sweeter and loftier 
napj>iness than kdmaftukha and each ])receding 
rnooe of sulcha. 'I'he last stage of nrupajkdna was 
the attiiiimient of catalepsy or trance, described in 
the usual formula, elsevvliere ainplihed, us ‘ the 
cessation of jmrcejition and sensatiem.' Nc^verthe- 
less, of this also ‘ happiness sweeter and more 
ex(!ellerit’ is predicated. Tlien, to defend the 
position and to withdraw tlie original bone of 
dissent, (b>taina concluded ; 

* other teachers may say : “The Samaija Gotania predicates 
haiipiiiess of the trance-stuj^C : what and liow is that ? " Thii 
are they to he answored ; “ Friend, the Fxulted (>ne<loes no 
predi(;ate hap)iin(‘sH only where there is hu)>)>y (pleusurahk 
ieeliriff; he also predicates happiness wherever and wherein 
soever hajtpineBH is foimd to exist.” ’ 

These observations, referring his InuircrB, as 
alway.s, to the .spirit rather than to the letter, were 
the tiuddha’s method of teaching that the word 
stikha could represent concrete stattis of being, 
activities, ideas, memories ansurli(.fed with happy 
conseifjusnesH and genuine ‘ well-being,’ no le.ss 
than the pleasurable feeling di.seerned by anal 3 ^si.s. 
He might have extended his final remark to most 
of the preceding stage.s of jhdna ; for wher<ia.s, in 
tlie first three stages, the happy feeling, accom¬ 
panied in the first two by that zest of pursuit 
known as plii, is the \>rovailing factor, Uie fourth 
jhdna i.s explicitly deiined as a state wherein all 
positive feeling, joyous or melancholy, is merged 
u\ neutral feeling, so that the con.sciousne.ss is one 
of complete e(]uunimity and clarity of mind. 

A unique compound may here be adduced— upekkhamikha— 
occurnia' in A/Kjnttnra, iv. 412, ae the cousciouB Btate which 
was to cease when the fourth jhdna was attained, and which 
can, therefore, only he taken to mean the happy feeling of, or 
belonging to, or accompanying equanimity. 

Sukha was, moreover, the predominating nature 
of celestial existence, so far at least as the six 
realms of devas in the Kamaloka extended. To 
re-l)irtli in these heaven.s the moral average lay¬ 
man aspired, believing that he would there enjoy 
pleasures of a sensuous sort, luit inteuser, more 
numerous, and les.s fleeting than those of earth 
(cf. Kliys Davuds, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii. 
353 11'., ‘242 11’., 2(55). Nor would he, as deva or 
deiyapnito (son of the gods), he inca]>ablo of loftier 
emotion.s and satisfactions to which the term sukha 
might equally apply ; witness the behaviour, in 
many limldhist legends told in Nikdya and Jdtaka, 
of tlie sentiments of Sakka, god of a Ivama-realiii, 
and of those of the many devas who flocked to 
earth to hear the Hnddha and his saints j)reach, or 
to commune with and admonisli here and there a 
saint in spc. 

Sukha, then, we repeat, is of v<!ry xvide import, 
covering all three : pleasure, pleasurable feeling, 
and happiness ; and it is equally applicable to the 
lowest and loftiest kinds of experience so desig¬ 
nated. We have also seen that the neutral feeling 
accompanying vague intellection merges into posi¬ 
tively happy feeling when the vagueness pa.s.ses ; 
and, again, that absorbed reverie and abstract 
contemplation, if rightly induced and persisted in, 
lead to emotionless qiiasi-ecstatic states which can 
also be deacrilied as sukha, because they are a 
means whereby the saintly life is nourished and 
advanced. 

In the next place, the natural desire of mankind 


to attain happiness and avoid pain and sorrow is 
fully recognized, believed in, justified, and ex¬ 
ploited by Buddhism. As a system of ethical 
jihilosophy, it may be cla-ssed a.s frankly euilse- 
rnonistic or hedonist, t.«. neither egoistically nor 
altruistically so, but of the kind termed by H. 
Sidgwick ‘ Universallstic Hedonism.’ It recog¬ 
nizes in happiness an ultimate to which every 
human aspiration is in the last resort reducible. 
Accejiting the current proverbs of the day, it sees 
in happiness the crowning result of munoane wis¬ 
dom {Thcragdthd, 293). Happy re-birth, as a deva 
or as a fortunate human being, is the legitimate 
quest urged on the laity and the .simpler-minded, 
le.ss saintly bhikkhu (iJigha, iii. 181, 185, 191 f.; 
Ahg. i. 58, ii. 192, iii. 7611'.). Meritorious act-s are 
justified as happiuess-hringing {sukhd-vahdni) for 
s<df and others, and the latter is the ultimate test 
of the worth of a practical doctrine [A hg. i. 190f. ; 
tr. in Buddhist Review, April 1911). Again, it 
i.s only the que.st of the highest good that gives 
a<le(juate op]>ortunity for ending sorrow {Maj. iii. 
245; Ahg. i. 249). The mission of a Buddha is 
frecjuently declared to have as its object not only, 
in negative term.s, the revealing of how ill (dukkha) 
may be overcome, but al.so, in positive terms, the 
attainment of the good, or weal, and the happiness 
(hUdya sukhaya) of all ])eing.s. In the Avre.stling 
and toil of mind for the enliglilenment, (Oudhi) 
whereby he could qualify for tluit high mission, 
(iotama admits that the (juest of sukha was the 
ground wave that )>oro him along [Maj. i, 246 f.), 
and in the midst of his self-devoted career he claims 
that this qu(!st is won for good and all : 

‘Ay, younn «ir, J veriJy am o/ those who fare happily, over 
thoufrli you Bee me €!Xi)ose(l in this hut to the chilly nij^htu of 
winter. Tour well-housed citizen, happy after his kind, n.ay, 
the kinp himHelf with all hia pleaHures, ia not bo ha]>pily at oaae 
as 1. They may he Bmitten v.itl\ tonnei\la throu>;b greedy 
demre, enmity, or blunders, lint one who has cut off at the 
root jiil those Boiircen of unffering cIwcIIb at ease, lor he has won 
peace’ (Ahp. i. bhi-S ; Maj. i. SKI f.). 

A fortiori, happiness is commended not only for 
tlie babes in religion, but also for earnest disciples 
as a reasonable and sufficient aim of the religious 
life (e.g. Maj. i. 140 f.). And, adopting as a name 
for their sumnnim honum a word which would 
seem to have been applied to the easeful cool 
organic con.sciou.snes8 of physical well-being {ih. 
Toth Sutta), the Buddliists qualified Nibbana as 
HU)>reine fiappiness {paratna.<mkha): 

' Thc.se things to know e’en as they really are : 

This itt Nihl>ana, crown of happincBs’ {Dhammapada, 208). 
The happiness thus commended and extolled for 
and by .saints and those qualifying for saint-ship 
was, of course, neither the kdmasukha referred to 
under vedand, or feeling on occasion of sense, nor 
the sukha a.s.sociated with ideas of the .same. The 
attitude enjoined M’itli regard to such feeling was 
very uncompromi.sing : 

* I’lcasniit (mkha) feeling, lihikktinn, is to be oonHidered as 
quivalent to) pain (or ill); p.ainful fcL-ling is to be considored 
aB a javelin ; neutral feeling is to bo considered as tbe imper¬ 
manent. A brother by whom theHe arc tbuH eonBidered is an 
Ariyan of Hupreme vision; he hath cut ilirough craving; he 
hath rolled back his bonds; througli supreme grasp ol vain 
conceits ho hath put an end to sorrow ’ (Iti vuttaka, § o3 ; Saih. 
iv. 

Coiiiing next to ideal emotion, or the three modes 
of feeling when associated with idea.s {sornnnassa, 
donmuassa, unekkhd), wo find the admission that, 
for spiritual liealth, these three modes of feeling 
are not at all condemned as such, but are prefer¬ 
able when unaccompanied by such thought as is 
engaged upon sen.se-experienre (vitakka-vichdra). 
(Such is the implication of the phrase trans¬ 
lated ‘pre-occupation and travail of mind ’ in 
Rhys Havids, Dialogues, ii. 312 f., the terms 
vitakka, vichdra being essentially terms of sense- 
cognition, and used only in the first stage of jhdna, 
when the mind is not yet abstracted from such 
cognition.) 
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Finally, the most <::ener:il atlirmations as to Uiat 
hajipiiiess wliieli the eamiidaie lor saintship and 
the saint or arahint iiii^dit le^dtiinately aspire to 
and feel may best be sun; 4 hl in the body of testi¬ 
mony ascribed to such men and women. h’or 
them, as for all the earnestly ladicjious, holiness 
meant a radical alterati<in of values. ’^I'lie forms 
of kdtnasiiklia, m hich had once excited and pleased, 
were Ix-come nauseous and pestUential, terrible, 
or merely devoid of all attractive power. 'I'he 
(diristia7i saint's ‘1 do eoinit tlunn but dun;,'’ 
(I’ll has maiiy .a prototyjie in llie j^oimis of the 
liuddliist fJirras a,nd Dims (ef. SuDii-Ni/xtfa, bh- 
()l, Th'-i). I'ln; zest (/rtf/) of juirsuit and advance, 
the rtda.xation, ease, e\'ultatio7i, tirul jie.aee of 
vant;i”:e-pui7its atnl tuasteiy woti (snk/in, .^ouKtri- 
'/.s'.sv/), ;irc now traiisfcnreil to and associated with 
the l eli;j,io-philosophiciil id(‘al of t<ro/er?/f ship luul 
, the s])iritn7il supi‘;inn77id;i7ie stiiuinuDi 
hiiinirn {sddfiliha) of oneself Jind iill ladnys. Inlo 
this new ohji'ctive of lia.p])im!.ss, the jtrospecl of 
.relestial joys did not eaitei. 

‘ Thr vcr.\ lic;ivciis (leliatn Vhein not; liow Mien 
StiDUld uujjrtit Mial's inert 1> iTirllilv ]>l('!isi'V’ 

( J'/n’nt;/. 3!)7 ; Dhamm. IS7). 

‘ . 1 want, nn lieiivon of 

licart M piiin, hcart/H jnnin^ Imvc 1 trained nwriv ' 
{Tk/ha. 

lint (h(' happitutss tict itally .at taitusl is c.hiimed as 
very positi\(‘ ;itid not .as ' neutj'al ftadinp’ ; 

‘ Not niiisir’s I'lMdold w i'ddi'd sounds (•.an icld 
Siii't) riiann (rati,) as ('.onics o’er liiiii win.) witli <a heart 
Inl.cnl, and calm ri^litlv licholds the Norm ' 

('J')u'ra;t. SOS ; cf. JUiumm. 8(!). 
"riii.s nercr-a^rciia', iicwrdyiitu I'atli— 

.Nosorro\(’ coim.a}) Imre, no ein'mies, 

\(ir is llmrc an_\ (’rowd ; none f.iint. or fail. 

No fear (■oiimt.li, nor iui”-iit that, doth tornmid.. . . , 

( Tlirraj. :dl’). 

•\ow have limy lu’ospen'd all my hi^jlmst .aini.s. . . 

Tim liol\ love and lilmrla', niy (|imst.. . . . 

I a hid well to do have doin^ and what 

1' \mrily delcoUddc, tlmrcin 
VViis mv dctiydil.; and thus tliromyh h;iin>iimss 
lla:- liaiipincss hcfni souj^ht :dt cr and won {.siih Jti’ii’ anrd 
aalaiii laikhaiii) ’ 

(‘Dirro;,. tiO, fW ; i:f. 211 f., aSh, idSff.). 

'rii.'tt the ‘seeking’ or jmrsuit of the poal was 
itself happy a,s contrasItMl M'it.h the 7iscetic prac- 
tic<.*s of m;tny Indian religionists was el.ainied by 
llnddhists from the lirst {Maj. i. DIM.). 'This 
liappiness by liapjiy Avays is Avon,’ e.xeha.ims an¬ 
other saint, once a farpr (77n'7v/y. ‘J'JM). d'liis was 
naturall\ the exi/erience tjf tho.se wlio were un- 
hamperc'd hy !t scnsmtl oi‘ sluogish tauuperameiit., 
r..(j. tlic younpuu' hrotlier of the chief disciple 
San put tit; 

‘'J'h(' \( ill to iL'arn hrinycth of Ir^-irninj.' trrowth ; 
t.carmn'r imikcs in-tmid tu'ow, and liy insiylil 
VVe kiioiv tim Mood ; Icnown (Jood hrintis Miss afon^t ’ 
(Thrrwj. 111 ). 

With tiianv others the Iraininp ami die trttus- 
ferenci! in\<d\'ed pre.at toil .‘itid tr.'ivail of spirit, 
d’he poiMiis (]noted from above often reve.al this, 
and the later Mi/iniki, Avhile it <^alls A’ihhdnft ‘en¬ 
tirely h.a,])[)y ’ [rkdiif,a-siikhrn’)i), s])eaks of the (/’(t'st 
as ‘ jiDoyml with pain’(ii. bSI ().). 

In connexion Avitli the use attributi'd to tin* 
Ihiddh.aof tlie term ‘ entire (or ahsointe) hapjdin'ss,’ 
two remarks may he added in eonelusion. (aui- 
sultod by Mahali I,lie Licelili.ivi ,*ibout tlie ;inti- 
eans.at ionist doctrine ol a rival temdier, (lotanui 
allirmed causat ion. There Avas ,a cause, and a suf¬ 
ficient cause, for the Aviclvr-dness, as for the re^fen- 
(‘Mition, of the Avorld. ^V('Je sense-experience, he 
went on. productive of absolute h!i]i)diu!ss, no one 
would 1 ‘ver tie converted from it to jnirer idtails. 
Were it absolutely painful, no one would be en¬ 
grossed liy if, as jire the majority. It was the 
mi.xtnre of ](leasure iiml pain in hunuin life th.at 
constitutc'd at once the liimlraiiee to. and the guar- 
jMitoe of, spiritual jiromress (Sain. iii. 6811'. ; ef. ii. 
l7‘Jir.). 

lint, when )iressed by Udtiyin tin* .Iain to de- 
voi,. VI.—33 
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si-ribe wh.'it be <*onsitb‘ved to be tin; spheie of ab- 
.solute Imppine.ss and tin* way thereto, the Ituddlia 
first repejits the current, hidief th.at jiractice in the 
ftiurfold jhdtia inay hrin;.,' about le-birtli amonp 
arras in entirely jileasuralile conditions. lie 
tlien re|»udijrtes such aspii*atioii8 for his liule, and 
enumei-.-ites the attainments in self-mastery and 
intuitive vision Avon by 1 In* om/tonf as far loftier 
and more exe<*lh*nt tluin siicli a hedonistic i(l(*)i,i 
(Afaj. ii. 7h). 'I'he moral of this, eontirmed hy tin* 
pe7n*r;il context ot tin* Xtka i/ds, se(*ms to he that 
he Jilso lield the ethieul view th.at happiness may 
best he seeunal when not it, hut its (*ause, is aimed 
at. 

Litki:AT i'itK:. riiis i.s (pintiHi in ilx. ;irticlc ; rcfcrciici'S arc to 
the I'TS cditimis; Mm SHK (Mihiuia. I>haitn>ta/xula, .'^idta 
Mic Sarnul lli'nk^ id (fir liintiihists (/ tiainaurs). .Set* 
al.si,j Mic prc.stmt writcr'.s ftaihtfiiiaii (Wiaar I iii\ . l,ll)rul^ ), l.mi- 
dtmi, liny cliM. vi.-viii., <i/iits a) l/ir Early Eauidtuntti, i\u, luui), 
I'.iUi. Modern psycliolo|'\ on ‘ iiciUrid fccliny ’ is ( imei.scly rc- 
prcKcnled in H. HdlTdian'.s I'st/rfialoiju, Kni,'. l.r., London, ISDL, 
p. 287. On IJiiivcr.sMisi.n’ ilnionism ami li.(|>pim‘.sN a.s end, cf. 
H. Sid^^wirk'.s Mrlhads <d lJJiirs*\ London, Lull. 

A. I’, buys |)Avii>s. 

HAPPINESS (((ret'k tiiui Kum.ui). — I. 
DKShiiiM.. i. Greek teleology: happiness at¬ 
tends fulfilment of function. «laxtiamsa. as lu n 
crit.ic.ally appr.aised, could imt me.aii to the Greeks 
‘a happy (ciiiiiei tuuenfto winch ti menius Avas 
propitious. This mi;:ht be scry ascII, but it wtis 
not of kytidrirdijr (,‘is Socraliss jiml I’laf.o would say) 
dr a\ faith (as St. I’tiul). 'flic term ss jis ji {iplied lo 
well-bt'iiiv judp(‘d from outside by a c(*i t!un tipreed 
sttiiidard of pertection. I’lie (Jrei'ks, liowmer 
s(“i ions their pract ietil doubts, iniver showed any 
lie.sil;iti«7n, .sa\'<> in the .Atomic Scl/ool, in acci'ptinp 
tele(»loy,y ; everything wtis m.-uh* for ,molin' end and 
found its sjitisfact ion in fullillinp its function, in 
realizing its idea, or its notion ; only in so f;ir as it 
(lid this was it. r<*.al, good, and tlu'iad'oie happy, 
Man w.is contrasted, as a single, type, with tlie rest 
of (‘reatures ; m*ver (oddly enough) witdi other and 
dilb'reiit m<*-mh(*rs <d his own s])eeies ; his dijfrr 
r.nfia bay in ie,*i.son, implying s<*lf-(a>nscions7iess 
jind self-e.rit ieism, above all, recognition of a law — 
and tluLt a univeisai one, beyond the private and 
the particuI.'M'. 'I'hns. t he only state desers ing tdie 
title ‘ h.'ipjiy ’ in tin* truest .s(*n.se ss',a.8 t.lial. of the 
]>hiloso|iher, ' ho .alone, used farmatirr. or sjtr.nila,- 
///v. reason ariglit, .and so fullilled t lie end for Avliieh 
he was made*. It is clear that, like Kant’s cate¬ 
gorical impeiatisu*, this vague axiom (“an give 710 
s}M*eial guidance for i7idividnal cases, 710 helji to 
men of dilb'rent ch.ara(‘t('r, aim, and station. In 
the end, then, Gr<*ck ethics set u[> i7i the various 
schools }in idc7il of life si7igularly alike, a purely 
tyjdeal exe('ll(*nce Avhieh was bound to end in .a 
7U*g;it.ion r.ather tb.an in any jiositive eonl(‘7it. F.x- 
eept t he e.arly (’ynic model, a\ hieli soon jiassed out 
of favour, tlH*re is little to choose*, in essc7itial d«* 
tail, between t,he ‘ sage’ of Plato a7id Aristoth* ;i7id 
1 luit of tlie Stoic find 17piciirean schools; imlc'ed, the 
(’yi’en.'iie nutdel, signilicantly enough, temic'd Ifiter 
to fii'proaeh this common sl.-tmlard. Happiness, 
tlien, in ev('ry Greek systi'in of religion or philo¬ 
sophy, is singleni'ss of aim, iijirigiilness of heart, 
find the iindisturlied pefiee of one who rests in 
ultimate truth, find luis hold of re.'ility. If is 
filwfiys set in eonti'fist with t in; aims of the worldly- 
wise, eumhenal Avith much serving or the pursuit 
of many ends. Not witliin tin* limits of ouj' jicriod 
do the modern feature's .ajipe'.-ir, which dire'ct 
huiiifui activity towards the cone]nest find enjoy¬ 
ment of the Avorld, and eomplexity of life ; or 
towards .soei.al .service, ‘ the love of mankind, ‘ the 
greatest hapjiiness of the* gieatest nuinlier,’ multi¬ 
form legislfition to secure hotter conditions for the 
poor. 

2 . Enemies of happiness : impulse and conven 
tion.-Happiness, then, a.s above eleiscrihed, lay in 
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refi.so 7 i (ms privatf^ \vhic.li iniirortMl an 

(‘Xternal order and liiid liold of oy»iec-ti\e, trut.li), 
not in iMi]mlse or c.ustoiii. Tlie Ijody and ronven- 
Lional sooioty \\ere the two ;^'reat enemies of 
wisdom and, tlierofore, of liapniness. 'Die ascetic 
and anti-ci\'ic t,enden(;y of lle]leni<^ morals is now 
well-(;s(;i hli.she<J, in sjiitc' of some feel»|<^ protests. 
'I'lie dnali.sni between the soul’s true welfare and 
all earthly conceriiK begins in I’ytbaooras ami 
HerucJitus, ;irid only inctcases in intensity down 
to .Aristotle and the lat.ei- Stoics. The conventional 
oi(l(‘i, j'h/ios, the State, was never re.ally the trm^ 
home ot th(* sjijj^e who desinal to be perfect .and 
Mie.re.iore Inipjiy. Ha|)piness lay ‘ i.u uiKlr.rsl.dvduKj 
'tUfl ihrrplt/tuj the nuirld-order^- not in avera^je 
honesty or jmhlic life in asmall (‘ity. It was, then, 
flireiuly deitendent njion knowledge, as wide as 
that |tostulated by I'lato in his ‘ ble.a of (lood.’ 
(/ |)on t his Itpicurus, t he anti-t<de(do;4ist, insists as 
stronply as the rest : his hast advice was ‘to re- 
niembe.T- \\\v. dorjinatd,' which I'.vitlaiiual tin- pliysi- 
(atl woi Id by sc.ience. The Atomic t.la'ory, winch put 
accident. ab(j\M‘ providcma*., had existeii from early 
(imes as a heresy ilcf yinp the orthodox belied in a 
rational world-ejrder. lint, if the axioms of I)emo- 
critus and lt[)icurus sound start linjjly unlike the 
rest, there is su bst ant ive^ a^'remnent in actual life 
and in their i»ortra,i(, ed the wise' an<l happy man ; 
he, te.te>, ' tindet'stood and arceptiul' t he* wen hl ■eueh.er, 
by taking his jiretper ]da,e*.e: in it.; ami, it neeei 
scare*ely be said, even this ue'e’iehmtal .system 
as*;unii*d a lial f-p<'i«e»nal look. Nature was" <*ve*n 
eleilie'd in Lucretius te> the le).s.s of all locic 

ami c.onsistene'y, and te» the j.tain eif tlnit me»ra.l 
une*tion and earneistness witheiut which ethie*al 
the'ory is elry leones. 

3. Happiness in knowledg:e of Nature or the 
world-order (xard ^^OaLu — Kara \ 6 yof). — ilappines.s 
therelore lay meredy in li\’inc^ ace;e»relin<; lei N’jtture, 
in litidirp; the wider law which w/is hi^;her ami 
more impeu ious than thei e'ustean.s of a city, e>r the 
eeiied of a tyrant. Lxe-ept some seijihist, perhaps, 
in e'lnpt.y tlieiory, or Aristippus foj- a short time, 
none! believed that the indi\ itliia,! could standalone, 
(*r he safe in followin^^r iuij»nlse and running' 
counter t(» convmit ion. I'liere has never been 
much disagreement in the whole of history on the 
v irtues, on w hat makes a ‘ p'ent lem.an,' and the 
like ; the indec(*ncy of the Oynic w.'is reprobated 
by all, and h’.picurus soon turned asidf* from 
pleasures to lind a uni(]ue satisfaction in the 
simple life, in a temper permanently che(*rful. 
I>ut the sMiiction demanded was from t.he Liiivmse 
itsell, mu Ironi any loc.al or partial authority ; the 
happy wise ma,n was the cosmojxditjin. Ami here 
we meet two (piestions: I)o<!s Nature, .after all, 
recoyni/.e the coldness and re.si)e< t the happiness 
of the ‘ .sa;^(A ? And, if not , is tlie con.sciousm'ss of 
duty done and ri^ht defended at the cost of life 
sulheient for ha[ipine.ss? It is ch^.ar that these 
doubts were at the root of tin; movement which 
^a.v(^ a welcome to Christ ianity, turned the self- 
poised indepemhuice of the Stoic into pious resig¬ 
nation t.o the Heavenly will, and brouj;ht back 
in countle.s,s forms the cult of v.ariou.*^ ttitelary 
beinc.s. 

4. Virtue to be self-sufficing or found in union 
with God.—When the l‘oi(di laa-aim? a praetie.al 
guide instead of an academic paiadox, men like 
Posidonius and I’ainet ins had to come t.o terms with 
average turn; like Aristotle and the Peripatetie.s, 
they ]>ostulated for ha[»]>iness not hare virtue but 
a moderate equipment of external goods. Wheri! 
/^eus had shut tJie door on everything hut the 
‘good will,’ they let in tin* (uncertain) elements 
(i)iog. Laert. vii. (io) of health, competence, .and 
strength. So .\<iam Snuth admits .as con¬ 
stituents of hajipinesH health, a good eonseienee. 


! and free<lom from debt ; Lucian makes equally 
merry over those wdio de.maiui a good deal from the 
I world and fortune and those who pretend to de¬ 
spise any such alliance .and to deem virtue aelf- 
sufh(;ing. With the collaitse of the city-State 
system, the corres])()ndenee between tiierit and 
receij»t w.as disputed and exjdicitly denied. The 
Stoics, jirofc.ssing to ‘rationalize’ the world-order 
(see liussell. The School of Plato, 18 %, Marcufi 
Aurelius, 1 !> 09 ), ernled in nronoiincing it unknow- 
ahle and ini-ommeusurame with man’s speeilic 
idtiaks of riglit and wrong. They still adhered to 
the, a.xiom that the Aoyos spoke in everything ; the 
cruelty of lion and tyrant was quite in jilace, like 
death or <1 isea.se ; hut there w.as no re.al interrela¬ 
tion hetwee.n these several units, ea.eii di.sj)laying 
its nature. The sage could helj) feeling dissatis- 
licd only by stccliug his heart wdth a few' maxims 
to he kept r<>ady ag.'iinst doubt. Nat.ure, w hether 
as tlie actual sysltuu around us or as its icJiNil pci- 
f(H-tion conceived by the thinker, made, no allowance 
for tile virtues of the good : the worhi lay in the 
‘ Lvil One,’.as St. .lohn .said (1 .In .A''*), <»T', as Seneca 
jtrcfei nrd to .say, under k’ortunc. P!njht from the 
irortd, instead of the Platonic attempt to end}ody 
the ideas in th<^ actual, hei^ame the text. I'hi* sclf- 
sullieuigriess of virtue wtis an article of f.ait.li, 
because it was the last and only certain possession 
of th(“ wise man (idioi' xai dva(f>aLpeT 6 v), {iiid he could 
not stoop to m.akc terms w ith an alien and immoral 
jiower. Hence pious resignation and religious 
prayerfulness atid ecstasy, or sidf-loss, hcc.ariu* tlic 
dislinguishing marks of the Scluad which ended 
all free devi'lopment of the classical mind. It was 
a (|uit.c legitimate evolution : it. is ueedh'ss to s\ip- 
pose .a (Conscious l>orrow ing from l‘’..aslern sources ; 
ami there is nothing i'.\j)li(dt in the linal form 
which was not im|)li<'it in the earliest uI terances of 
Greek wisdom. livery schotd j>re](oss(iss(‘d with 
the belief that the soul is prior to and .alien from 
tlie body rejected a.ny .sort of extern.al aid. 'J’hc 
modern .aim, (o iiiinrove by better environment and 
early physical and mental training, would have 
been aldmrrmit. The. old self-reliane.e was gone, 
.and only in surrender to a divine order or (.0 a 
tutelary god, as with Apuleius, were safety ami 
happiness to he found. 

II. Details. ~ I. .All Greek phih)so])hy sought 
the permanent in the lleeting and changeahle ; and, 
in human life emerging into self-eonscionsness and 
pnrposivi* intent, ealleil the end ivoaiuneia, from 
whicdi pure suhj(*elive feelin*^ and impulse was 
ruled outas self-defeating. All schools were, agreed 
(as soon as the question w-as once ]»osed) that (u) 
well being is t he aim of all effort and all inquiry ; 
and (h) wisdom, or knowledge of tlie good, (am al(»m‘ 
give .security and guidance ; that, (r) ‘ none can sin 
against tlie light’ or his own g(»o(l if he knows it ; 
that ((/) ethical conduct, already personal and un- 
socia,l, is a. juire matter of insight ; and that (c) to 
know good is to f(dlow’ it, and to attain it is the 
highest happines.s or satisfaction known to man. 

2 . It is noteworthy that no Greek school ]tlaeed 
the ideal of j>(*rfe.ction (and, therefore, of hajtpiness) 
in mhive .social .service; the end w'jis always .seif- 
veali/ation, and everything wa.s r(*garded from tlie 
imlividual’.s standp«dnt, though Mie subject was con¬ 
ceived ohjeetively ; the very frequency of cla.s.sical 
protest that ‘man is a social being’ bears witness 
to their profound doubts on the siiViject. 

3. .Sitle by side wilh a purely rational, rion- 
transcendent.al Udief in virtue as self-poised imle- 
pemlence and consi-stency, went from the first a 
vein of mystici.sm which issued, as w'e saw, in the 
pietism and resignation of the. Roman age. Man, 
to he truly liimself, must ‘live the lif(^ of the gods,’ 
however conceived—from the crude demonology of 
Empedocles and perhaps of Herac litus to tlie Aris 
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toU'lian text i<p' 6aoi' ^vSexf^ai ddavarL^fiv and the 
curious paradox voOs ^Kaarros, Avhile vovs is at the 
same time God Himself. 

a. llomnu ‘ virtue ’ was very early coiis<.ious that 
reliexion was dany:erous to the ethies of custom, 
the traditions uf a proud ruling cla-ss, inured to 
hardshijt and State-service, with no keen desire to 
distingui-sh private from public life. The Senate 
expelled the i)hilos(tpherH, as they expelled the 
Bacchanals -both s 3 nnpt()ms of unruly or scej>tical 
subjectivity'. 'I’hey had all Hegel's di.strust of the 
man who sets up hi.s ideal of ])erfection (Moral if dl) 
against the slow-growing fabric of social (amvention 
{Sittlichkeif). Both in religion and in ethics they' 
were content to follow’ their fathers. How .sub¬ 
versive reliexion might prove is seen in Cicero. 
Where he is p(‘rhaj)s most original and sincere, he 
is still, of course, under heavy debt to his Greek 
master; but lie speak.s with conviction in the 
Somnhnn Scipionis, when he makes politics and 
State-service not an end in itself but a means to 
future blessedness—a hard but divinely ajipointed 
condition and discipline, work in the vineyard in 
the burden and heat of the day. When Rome was 
overrun by riidi men and cosmopolitans, when tribal 
and ancestral sanctions broke down, no guide for 
conduct was left except private seittarian religion, 
and, in practical matters, obediemai to law issued 
by an autocrat,. 

III. tS VMM ARY. — We rnay sum uj) the doirtrine 
and practice of the ancient Greeks thus : happiness 
or well-being as t he, avowed obje.id, of our human 
activity is twofold- higher and lower, jxisitive 
and negative. Man is the ‘instrument of a Divine 
reason ’ ; but, owing to tln^ complex and accidental 
charactm- of Iris boity, he is hindered in tlu’ (uirsuit 
of goodness and trutli. I'lie lirst stage is, there¬ 
fore, to order the i)assions. Blato .saw happiness 
to consist in a harmony between the threis parts of 
the soul (reason, s])irit , and ap|tetite); Aristotle 
was etpially clear that moral virtue (or human ex- 
cellcncid invoh’es a control of tlio.se desires, of that 
which all thinkers and teachers have callial ‘our 
low'er nature.’ .Above, this negative victory over 
the disorderly elements in our self, which gave a 
certain domestic peai/e, was a far higher realm of 
truest hapjuness. Every one is familiar with 
I’lato’s portraits of the soul, freed from earth and 
sense and communing in lieaven -with eternal forms. 
.Aristotle only gave detinite shajic and object to 
t his ideal yearning. How’ever far he diverged from 
Platonic supernaturalism, he never swerved from 
the doctrine of highest ha|)pinc,s.s in contem])lation 
;ilone. He passed from tiu^ docetic and mystical 
stage of hi.s Kmhunus (quoting .Silenus’ maxims, 

‘ Best of all not to lx; Ixirii,’ and calling d<!alh 
‘ going home ’), fi om the devout theological attitude 
of the Endr/ttiiaii Ethics, to a cooler tone in hi.s 
praise of OeojpLa, and of a god who is tlie la.st term 
in science rather than in ridigion ; to a far more 
symj)a,< hetic attitude to the actual world of men 
and things. But, thougdi he changed the higlu'.st 
ideal from devotion to inf|uiry, he always placaxl 
haj>i)iness in intellect, saw in social life a dei'irepoi 
ttXous. In his admiration for virtue, as excellemrc 
won by endeavour, he was quite as sincere as Kant 
in his reverence for Duty : witness his poem, ’Aperd 
TfoXvpLOxGt dpoT€i(p I dfpafia KaWiarov fiiip ; hut., 

jiswit h an absolutist like Bradley, this dualism and 
striving denoted an imperfect sidiere, ami had to 
be transcendetl by that which alone gave freedom— 
science. 11 believed the liest to be within the gra.sj) 
of a few only' whom h'ortune had equipped with com¬ 
petence, health, and leisure. In his Platonizing 
Erot?'e/>tir, he calls worldly goods (strength, beauty, 
and honours) mere semblances or slu'ulow-pictures 
{(TKLaypa^la); ami compares the soul in the oody to 
a living prisoner yoked with a cor])se. TIow far 
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he transcended the a.scetic dualism of principles is 
known to every reader of the dc. Aminn. Quite 
clear is the negative (or cathartic) character of 
moral as distinct from intellectual ‘virtue’; it 
prepares the way for the chief good, but is not 
to l)e identitied with it. Aristotle reverences 
Eudemus, 6s poixos t) tt/xI'tos dvrprlbv KarlSei^fy t'l'apyujs | 
oih.€i(f) re (iiip Kai p.€665oun Xoywx | a)S dyaO^^ re ^ai 
tvSaLpiioi’ Hp-a yiverai dvrjp. In his earlier and more 
devout phase, this happiness was a tlivine gift or 
recompen.se ; later, the sag(> bei-anie independent 
and worked out his own salvation ; only afterwards 
did the precarious tenure ami uncertain title come 
to light, throwing a man hack on his own inner 
resources and reviving the old Platonic asceticism. 
EeripaUdicism was throughout a compromise with 
the worhlly and social sjtirit. Aristotle was qtiite 
sincere, for instance, in holding that human good 
is specific and attainable in this life by an activity 
of tne .soul, not needing a comprehimsive knowledge 
of the univer.sal good which is in Plato supernatural. 
But how imperfect and jirovisional is his jxu trait of 
the natural man, and with what unction he speaks 
of the highest life of God and of man ! For the 
average man in tlie world neither Aristotle nor his 
.school gave any real guidance in the management, 
of conductor the nursuitof happiness. When 'Plieo- 
])hrastus stoutly defended the value of external gixxl 
(leisure, security, and atlliience), he was speaking 
on lielialf of a jirivileged aristocracy, the elect of 
wisdom. 

The w’eakness, then, of I'thical appeal in the 
Greek world was due to (1) the small number who 
could reach the ideal ; (2) the ascidic and tran¬ 
scendental chara<‘ter of the hajipiness juornised to 
tluun ; (3) the increasing .sense ol t he instability of 
fortune, the sulmiergeil props on which ranted that 
joy which should be man's surest and most un¬ 
changing posses.sion ; (4) th(^ (xmfusion of moral 
and intellectual gixxl (to the didriment of the 
former), and the permanent entanglement, of right 
action with ‘knowledge of the good.’ Impulse 
and custom still regulated the life of ordinary 
men. Philosophers taught no striking novelties 
in (‘tides, and merely laid stn'ss on a negative 
gocxlmxss, aloof and remote, which could have no 
•ubiic inlluenc.e. The lower hapjuness was allowed 
>y Plato in the Jiapublic to those m ho imjilicitly 
obeyed authority; it wa.s clear that they wer<^ 
outside the |»ale of truly reasonabh* beings, of those 
who thought for themselves. This (socialist) 
belief, that hapjtiness for the mass can come by 
regimentation from above, juevented the sjiread of 
private judgment or any sense of rtisponsibility. 
The Hellenic conc.ejition of hajqtiness gave way, 
therefon*, Ixd'ore the new religious jx'isonal faith of 
which b'hristianity was the chief, but by' no means 
the only, symj)tom ; and it was the belief in ‘ regi¬ 
mentation ’ that heljxxl to arm the Roman Emjxuor 
willi such amjde jxiwers. 

See also artt. Aiu.stotle, KricuitKAN.s, ih.A'i’O, 
S'l’oic.s, Slimmum Bonum, and the literature cited 
there. F. W. Bu.s.seli., 

HARAKIRI.—See CitiMiiS and Punishmen'I's 
(Jajianesc), vol. iv. j». 28(1. 

HARDENING. -See Phkde.stinatidn, and cf. 
the artt. Fi.EC'iioN, Free Will, J.iju'.r'I'Aimanism 

AND N EClvS.srr A 111 AN LSM. 

HARDWAR. —An ancient histori(;al town, and 
one of the most famous ]>l;i,c<‘s of j»ilgrimage in N. 
India; situated on the right bank of the Ganges, 
clo.se to the jxjint at which the river debouches 
into the jdains through a gorge of the Siwalik or 
sub-Himalayan range; lat. ‘29” 68' N. ; long. 78° 
ID'E. It IS claimed as a .sacred site by the 
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followers of the tuo ;^reat Hindu sects, the fol¬ 
lowers of Sivu giviijo ilie iiaine as llaraJvdra 
(‘gate of Hara,’ or Siva, iJie destroyer), those of 
Vi.^nu calling it lldruUuira, after llari, ‘ the tawny 
one,’ a title of Visnu Krsna. The place was also at 
one time known as Kdjnlu, after the saint Kapila 
Muni, the scene of whose devotions and austerities 
at the Saiva shrine of Kapilesvara, ‘Lord of 
lvaf)ila,’ is shown at Kapilasthana in the hills ad¬ 
joining Ifardwar (Atkinson, H'unalnyan LidzeMo-r, 
Alhihahiid, 18cS4, ii. 80ti). Iliucii Tsiang, the 
greatest of the (.’hinese Hnddhist pilgrims (A.I>. 
629 64')), visited a place called iMo-yu-lo,or Mayura, 
wloeh Cunningham identifies with the neighliour- 
ing village of Mayapur, which now forms jiart of 
th(! sacred (own. Jfut the distances from fixed 
fioints do not agree, and this identification, like 
others made by tlie same arclueologist, which 
ne.cessitate a levision of the ('fiinese text, must 
be acc)'])t(‘d with caution (S. .Iiilicn, //ioMcn. 'J'hsunq, 
l\aris, 18')!, ii. .■f.’lO ; Leal, Si-yu-kt, London, 1906, 
i. 197 f. ; Cunningham, Avth. Ih'p. ii. [1871] 231). 
Iliuen Tsiang calls the (Janges at this [)oint//mV/a- 
hhridra, ‘ vei’y [)ro{)itious ’ ; and even in his time 
vast numbers of pilgrims used to bathe in the 
sacred stream. It sciuns also to hav(‘ been tin; scmie 
of a cult of Ihiddha, f)ecause. among the broken 
sculpt,ur(!s at the Narayanicsila or Narayanabali 
lem[)lc, (hinningham identilies one small figure of 
Buddha tJie ascetic, surrounded by smaller images of 
asc(‘tic attendants. l)oul)tless tiiis is only om^ sur¬ 
vival ahove. ground of many images of the Master. 
Iliuen 'rsiirng spiniks also of a neighbouring site, 
known as Cfuig,advara, ‘gate of the (ianges’; and 
here undoubtedly a cult of the river-gotldess jirts 
vailcd from a very early jicrioil. 

■ Tlc'i'c is incnl.idi),’ N.’t'. s ('liiiiiiiiglcuii (/cc. cif.), 'of If.'iri- 
ihiini, wliicli, iiulrcd, Would sei.in fo liave risen on tiie decay of 
lloih Alin Itihaii and gash/d-iid-din iiicniioii onli 
(diiigiuh ara | tdlini,, //isL of Indui, Ia)ii(loii, lStiV-77, i. f)d|. 
iialiflas also in Jiis MrnhaituUi s.-ns riotdiii)}; of llaridvara, 
althontili lie inetilions lo'inliliiil ; Inif, as Ins conl<Mn|>oniry, 
Aiiiarasndia, \’isluin]>adi as one of tlie synonvios of the 

liaiiges, d is cert am flial the legend of its rise from Vishnu’s 
foot IS as old as tlie rdli eenture. I inler, liovvever, that no 
(I'lniileof the \'lslmu|)a<la has lieen erected down to the time 
of Ahii Kilnin. Tlu‘ first allusion to it. of which I am aware is 
hv Sliarf ud-ihn, tie- hislovian of I'miur, who sues that, the 
I hinges issno's from the hills hy the |.ass of (’.oiiiieli-, wliieli 1 
inUet.ohe the same as lioh jiain, or “the hill of the feet ” of 
yisht,m.' 

At iiny rate, the jilaee was well known in th<‘ 
tiim? of Akhar, la'cansc Ahii ’l-}‘'az) .spe/iks of 
‘ Mayii, known as ILirhlvara’ on the (Ja.ng<^s. It. 
is held sacred for 18 lots in hmgtii (ahont 27 
miles). liUrgc nnmlx'rs of jiilgrims n.s.s<Mnhh‘ on 
the 10th of Chaitra (March-A{»il) (Am-i Akhari^ 
tr. Blochmaiin and .larrctt, (’alcnlta, 1873 !M, iii. 
306). 

Both Saiva and Vhiismiva sectaries arc thus 
agreed upon the sanctity of tliis placi*. In fact, 
as is generally the cast' in India, the most famous 
sacred platats are those who.st; sanctity dates from 
a period a.ntc(-(Hleut to llu^ rise of the jiresent 
religions. Hard war, as the place where the great 
river issues from the hills, was naturally regarded 
as sacred from the very c;iilit;s( times, and thus 
became a fitting ahodt; of the deities who in sm-- 
ces.sion ac<iuir<;d the devotion of the peo])le. 'I’lie 
first was the river-godderss ; iluui Buddha; tlnm 
th(‘ Hindu gods of tlie later jicriod. Bfhside.s this, 
in the Mdkdhhdratn we liav»‘ a hint that a ser¬ 
pent-cult iuc\ ailed. Arjuua, one of the i’amlava 
princf's, is said to have come lime to batlic, and 
met Ulupi, dauglitcr of the Naga king, who he- 
sought him itj m.arry her {Mahahh. i. 214). Both 
Saivas and Vaisnavas rest Mieir belief in the lioli- 
nessoi the|ilaceori rival Icgeudsdescrihing the birth 
of till' rivi'r. Tlie former alb gc t hat the riv<*i springs 
from Kailasa, the jiaradise of Siva ; the latter, that 
it falls from the toe of Vbsnu — in sn|iport of 


which they point to the im[)rcs.sion of the foot- 

rinU of the god, the Uari kd chdran, or Hari 

i pairi, wliich tlu'y display to pilgrims. The 
Viiinu Purdna telks of the lioiiness of the jilaee as 
follows : 

‘The ofrences of any man who tiatheq in this rivor are im¬ 
mediately e.xpiated, and unprecedented virtue is engeiulered. 
Its waters, ofTored by son.s to tiieir miee.stor.s, in faith, lor liirte 
years, yield to the latter rarely attainable gratiticatioii. Men 
of the twiee-horn orders who olTer sacrilii e in this river to the 
lord of Raiwitice, I’lirnshottama [ViKyu-Krsna) olitain whatever 
they dii.sire, either here or in lieaven. Saints who are purified 
from all soil hy hatliing in its waters, aiid wliose minds are in¬ 
tent on Kesiavu (“the long-haired one,” Visnu-lvrsi,ia), aeijuirc 
tlierehy final lilieration. This sacred stream, lieard of, desired, 
Heeii, touciied, hatlied in, or hymned, day hy day, sanctifies all 
beings; and those wiio. even at a distance of a hundred 
leagues, exclaim, “ (.Jaiiga ! (fahga ! ” atone for tlie sins coni- 
initted during three previoies lives. Ttie jilace whence tins 
river proceeds, for the jnirifieation of tiie tliree worlds, is the 
tfiird division of the celestial region, the seat of Visfinu ’ 
(tr. Wilson, London, 1801-77, ii. f.). 

A remarkahle l<*g<‘ii(l, toM in connexion with 
Kanklial, a town dose to Ilardwnr, lias been 
int(‘ri»reted to r<'{»rcscnt a conflict lietwecn the 
rival cults of Visnu ami Siva, in wliicli lirst the 
former, but linally tlie k'ltter, acquiretl the ascend¬ 
ancy. d'he story as told in the Ikirnnas (Wilson, 
Vishnu Pardva, i. 12011’. ; Dowson, CUissintl Dirt, 
of Hindu 51 ijthuloqy, London, 1879, j). 76 11.) relates 
thftt Dak.sa made u great ^sacrilice liere, and in¬ 
vited all ilie gods <‘M-<'pt Siva. Bat his c(msort, 
Sfiti or Lma, jealous for the honour of her lord, 
induc.ed him to create a monster, Virabhadra, who 
was ordefed to imtr tlu; sacriliee. Aeeompnnii'd 
1)3' the terrible gothless KudrnKall and her train, 
Virahhadra attacked tlie asscmlded gods, with tlie 
resuK that Yama, god of death, had his stall 
hrokmi, find S.anisvati, goddess of Ictirnifig, and 
the Matri, or motluM-goddesses, had their noses 
cut oil. VajM.'i., lord of s.aciilicc, was dcc?i{)ifM,t(;d, 
and he now forms the constellation Mrigasiras, 
t he nntelo|)(;’s he.’uk A variant of the tale makes 
SatJ ifi her wr;i.th df'stroy lie,rs(‘lf on the scene of 
saeritif'e by leaping into tlie sacrilieial lire. An 
fineient temple, dediefited to Si\'a as Ddksrs- 
viirii, ‘Lord of Dak.sa,’ marks the scene of the 
trjigeily. 

Hard war, from it.s vicinity to Delhi, naturally 
attraeleil the attenfion of the Muhammadans; 
and 'I’imur, in his Mf'moirs (1-lliot, /list, of Jni/tfi, 
iii. 45S lb), deserihes a tcirihle mnssa.cn' of Hindus 
in the neighhourhood. In t he eonr.se of this and 
later raids the ancient tem])Jes were j>rohal)l_y 
destroyed. The piesmit town and the ruins of 
Mayapur, to the sanctity of which it sci'iiis to have 
succcolcd. lie on the right hanlc of the river, which 
is here divided int.o several channels. One of 
those, which now pos.se.sses the greatest sanctity, 
(lows past (he town, and from it, the Oa.ngi'.s Oanal 
is supplied, 'I'he Bralimans at the time of its 
eonst.i uction deelared that tlie watt-rs of the holy 
river would nevi^r enter the canal or se.rve the 
utilitfirian ptnjioses of irrigation. The juedietion 
was not fullilled, and the henelits resulting from 
the projeet have induced tlie Brahmans to accept 
tlie iiievitalile. 

Cunningham supyioses that he lias identilied the 
remains of the older sacred town, Jfdyn/rnr, ‘city 
of illusion ’ ; and this site contains three old 
temples. 'Phat of Maya Devi he believes to date 
from the lOlh or lltli cent, A.D. The prineijial 
image is a three-headed and four-handed deity, 
which i.s probably Durga. (Clo.se Viy is a nude 
male image Mliieli jirobably lielongs to the .Iain 
sect. In I lard war itself all the temples are modern, 
and none of them disjilays anhitectural 

beauty. Tlie chief shrine is the (laiigadvara, or 
‘ gate of tlic Canges,’ neai' the yiresent sai red 
hathing-phu'e. 'Phis temple is small, and the idol, 
dressed in tawdry robes, is surrounded by a 
number of attemlanf images of other gods. 7die 
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original .stone marked Avith t lu; f()ot|(vints of VisNiiu 
is said lo have disa]ij)eared under Avater some time 
ago ; hut a suhstitiite has been jtrovided. 

d’he bathing slejis have been the scene of more 
than one tragedy. Tn I8H), in tlie early days of 
Jirilisli rule, before tlie method of regulating these 
enormous gatlierings of |)ilgrims had bt'en dis¬ 
covered, the rush of bather.s Avas so gre.at that no 
fewer than 4;^0 lives were lost. These dangers 
ha,v(‘ now been removed by Avidening the stei)s ami 
regulating tlie numbers whi(di enter the sacred 
jiool. The chief risk at these (crowded fairs is an 
outbreak of infi'ctious disease. In 181)2 a sudden 
eiiidemie of cliolera made it necessary to disfierse 
the pilgrims before the end of the lair. This led 
to much loial agitation, and an inquiry was 
held, the result of which Avas tliat the charges 
made against theofhcials were found to be without 
foundation. The pilgrim priests {pdiuht) aia- an 
ignorant, exloi tiornite class. 11 was only a .selfish 
regard for their oAvn inteiaists that led to tiiis 
agit.'ition, and at ;i later jii'.riod t hey Avere active 
oppoiKUits of the plague regulations enfonard by 
the (lovernment. The idiief fair occurs Avhen the 
sun enters Aries. Kvery tAVidfth year, Avlum 
Jupiter is in the sign Aquarius, tlu' Kumbh Mela 
(Skr. h-unihhn, Aquarius), a s])ecially large fair, 
takes ]ilace. llardwicke estimated tIn* attendama* 
in 171)(iat2l millions; llaper in 1808 at 2 millions. 
In more reiauit years the attendance has diminishe<l, 
chieliy because railway facilities allow of pilgrim¬ 
age throughout tlie y('ar, and loca,l d('vot,ees are 
able to visit other and more distant holy plaiars. 
The fair has sometimes been t he scene of eonlliids 
hetwden rival hoilies of ascetics. In 1700 a, lierce 
battle ocenrred between the liairugi or V'Hi.sna.va 
ascetics and llie (losaiii, or followers of Siva, in 
A^■hi(•h the former Avere di'fealed, with a los^, it is 
said, of soiiK' 1800 lives. After (he close of the 
Hard war fair some pilgrims make their way by 
the dilhcull route to the Himalayan shrines of 
Kediirnat h and l»ada,rinath (r/r/./’.). 

Iii’iKHATiiRK.—"J'lic ivIku'c accoLiiit is liirR'cly based on personal 
ol)st'r\at ion. 'I'le; ri'imrt In t'liniiiii'^liaiu {An-h Hip. ii. flsTl) 
2;il tt.) is valuatile, and lias been lo some extent, siimmari/ed 
tit' A. Fiihrcf m his Mon inih nlnl A ntiijiiilii'ii innl Iiinci ipiimi;', 
Xllababad, 1 S!» 1, p. lbf. Marly ai-eounls are those of T. Bacon, 
Fir.'il I iii}irrs-i‘>iis . , , in II iniluHlnn, London, lS".(i, ii. la','11. ; 
T. Skinner, Jirciirsionti in Inilin-', do. ls:t.",, i. lastt-j iso a. 
Some of tlie iciipiles and images are illu.sLralcd in W. Crooke, 
Lundoii, ISIKI. \V. (’UOOKK. 

HAREM, HARiM. See Wo.m.an (Mu.slim). 

HARI^CHANDIS. I’lie Harischandis are a 
sect of Indiatt Vaisiiava ascetics. Their name is 
(lerived from that of an sincient. king entiticil 
Hat i.schaitdra, wlio is said to have liv> d in tin; 
Treta Ynqn, or Silver Age. Mtiny legends are 
recorded conceriting him. Vu i\u\ AitarrApi Brah- 
mniKi (vii. lo-18) il is told liow he jmrchase.d 
Sutialise]iha to be ollcrcd in vicarious .sacrilicc. 
instead of his OAvn son.' Jdtis is the oldttst refer- 
t;nce to hitti. In later literature lie is best knoAvn 
for his [liety ttitd his suir'i!imgs. He uas a sort of 
Indian .loii, Avhu passed titiough iiiconceiA’jLhle and 
undetserved avoc, and It.ad to sell even his Aviie and 
child in ordttr to pay the dues of the nipacious 
saint Visvamit ra. He liiially s.ank to he the .sert ant 
of a I)oni, his duties being to tatlhud the clothes 
that covered the corpses at the l»enares place of 
cremation, and to deliver them to Itis master. At 
the climax of his sunerings in tliis degrading 
oee.ujiation, he liad to steal the elothes from the 
cor|ise of hi.s own son, Avhich Avas brought thitlier 
for cremation by his mother, Haristdiandra’s lonn- 
parted wife. The parents resolved to end their 
soriow s by dying on the son’s funeral pyre. The 

1 Cf. Max Miiller, Hint, of Anc. Skr. lAtrratnre. London, 
18.b9. p. 4ti.H fT 


gods tlum intervened. Uis pom master, who Avas 
really the god Dharma, or V^irtne, taking human 
fortn on juirjio.se to test Hariseluindni's sense of 
tluty, cxpre.s.se«l himself .satislied. 11 urischandra 
and his wife Avere tninslated to heaven, and his 
son Avas resn.scitated and restored t-o his kingdom, 
Avhere he reigned in his father's stt'ad. 'I’lie whtdt; 
st(iry is tohl with much pathos in the seventh and 
ftilloAving chapters of the Markapdeyd Furdua,^ 
and is a favourite subject of modern vernacular 
literature. 

The Iltirischaudis are nearly all of very Ioav 
I caste, mostly poms. 'I'liey claim to practise the 
I tenets handed down to them from Harischandru's 
I poin master, Avlm was taught J'icty by his servant 
in tlie intervals of Ids employment. They worshiji 
Vi.siin as the (heator of the universe ; and, if they 
liave any other dt liiute do<'trim;s, (hey are those 
of tlie Bliaktl-iiulrcid (sec FliF ii. TiiUl 11.). 

LiTK.KAriTUK..— H. H. Wilson, Si'i-t.s of (he llinduf, 

Ivoiutoii, LSlil, i. LSI ; M. A. Sherring, Ilnoin 'I'nhi’s and 
(’aulrii, Calcutta, 1872-81, i. 2(i7 ; W. Crooke, 7'C, do. LsilO, ii. 
4v)i f. t;. A. (jIKILILSON. 

HARMONY SOCIETY.—See Communistic 
SociLTiLs, vol. iii. p. 780 f. 

HARPIES. —lvarely does a mythological figure 
express so uuuiistakaiily its iiaturt' liy its name. 
J’he Harjiies art; 'Apiwiai, ‘ Suatclusrs,’ creatures of 
/•u/dm;, ami /vf;/idity. On a hlack-ligurt;d vase 
in the Uerlin Musmim (Cat. 1082, y)n//. Zcitung, 
1882, pi. 0) tAvo Harpies an; ligured, and against 
tluMii their name in the tlnal, 'Apfinua, ‘the two 
Snatchers’ (see lig. 1). From this vase Ave are cer¬ 
tain that in the Oth c(;nt. ILC. the Oreeks (;onceived 
<d the Harpy as a winged daiinon of Iniman female 
form. 'I'lie vase is of special interest because, 
though the two Aviiiged ligunis are inscribed a.s 
‘ llju jiies,’ tin; seem; of Avhich they form part, is the 
slaying of Medusa. This shows that lla,ipies Avere 
apt to he eonlused Avith another type <>f monster, 
t he (4()rgoii. Tlie Oorgon is ttlways dilh'ient iat(;d 
from the Harpy by the mask-likt; face Avith tusks 
and |»rolrmliiig tongue (see OoimoN), hut tin; 
(lorgon is sometimes liguretl in Oreek art as pt;r- 
forming the functions of a Harpy, i.e. snatching 
iiAvay human beings. 

Tlie function of the lltir])ios as Snatchers comes 
out clearly in Homer (tX/. xx, 77 f.) : 

Tinlipa Si- T<ic KOi'iiU':' ApTrviiLi ainjpi iipiLi-TO^ 

Kui (V i'Sorrar aruy^pijirii' ‘I’.po'ixfti' oXtcnc. 

I’ent;lope is telling the old Lycian story ol how the 
lianghters of I'andareos Avaited in Iluir father’s 
litill Avhile A]ihrodite planned for them in Olyniptis 
a goodly marriage ; Imt they m;ver came to mar- 
riagi'ahlo age, for 

* Mcaiitiiue tbe SnalcbcrH HiiaU'-hed away the iiiaidH, and tfavo 
tiiicrii o’er 

To the hateful ones, the EriiiycH, lo serve them evermore.' 

Tlie Ila,r{)ies he.re art; little more; tlian ministers 
of untimely death ; they are only h;ilf \i ay towards 
imjiersonation ; and to give them a caiutal letter 
is really to i-.ryslaliizi; their per.soniUity lucma,- 
tnr<;]y. ' It ninst JilAvays la; remeinl)erf;d tluit to the 
Creek, evtm wlien tlie Il!irpi(;s be(;anie fully per- 
sonalized, tlieir name (;arried its adjectival sense 
of ‘ snatchers’ in a way lost to us. 

’I’o Homer, in the passage cit(;d, tht;y ate death- 
demons near akin to the; Itrinyes, the angry ghosts. 
But here, as so often, Homer has moved .somewhat 
aAvay from primitive concentions, of Avhich, how¬ 
ever, in tliis very jiassage lie betrays a haunting 
rein e. Ill bran ce. tbe Snatchers were originally not 
deatli-demons but simply Avinds. Peiiekqie, just 
before the |»assage cited, prays in her dtisolatioii 
I that the ‘ skirni ’ (^wXXa) may ‘ snatch her away’ 

1 F. Parpiter'H tr., p. S2 IT. The nlorv also ocourB in the 
' /‘adma /‘uruTiyi. 
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{avapTrd^aaa), just as tli<; ‘ Htorni-winds’ {OvtWai) \ cylix (fig. 2) in the Wiirzlmrg Museum {Inv. 354). 
anatirhed away the daugliter.s of Paiidareos: j Phineus, to the right, reclines at liis banquet, at- 

6‘ oTc iiai'iapeov Koupa% ^^'iKavro PvtAA-ai (Od. XX. 66X j tended Viy the woiiien of hi.s family, one of whom 
Clearly the Harpies are equated with the storm- holds a large flower in token of plenty and fertility, 
w’inds. It is cmly im identally as Snatchers that | The Harpie.s, the sirocco-snatchers, have been at 
they perform the funct ions of death-demons. j their work fouling the feast, but for the last time 



Fiu. 1. I'tiirU inR on Berlin vuHc. 


As winds the Ilaiidcs lunc. a double function : j th<‘y arc chasiMt away seawards by the two sons of 
they not only snatch away to destruction; they Boreas the clean North Wind, Zides (‘Life Blower’) 
givelife, lloiiKir (/L xvi. 150 ) tcll.s us that a llarj»y, ! and Kalais ('h’air Prosperit}"’), North Winds 
I’odarge (‘Swift-foot’), was the inotluu- of the, j (beneficent) and South Winds (malelicent) have 
horses of Ai^hilles hy Zephyros the. W’lisf W^iiid. j alike finir great ciir\ed wings. 'Die sea towards 

Both jiarents are winds ; hut, as was natural in a j which the North W’inds are lilioviiig.the to])o- 

mare-hreeding country, the Harpy was comreived grajdiy is 'I'liraeian—is ch'arly indicaUsl by tlol 
of not as a woman, hut as the (•r(!ature who was 1 jiliins. No one w ho has felt t he blight of a sirocco 
swiftness enihodicd- a, fleet horse. The notion | will fail to umhu-stand the pestilenlial wind-demons, 
that, winds could impregnate was wide sjiread in i Unquestionably in tins nature and function of tin* 
antiquity. Vergil (tVemv/. iii. 274 f.) says of mares : . Harpy the lualetiisent (slisment ])revailcd. For this 
‘. . . sai'pc siiif ullis conjiigii.M veiito gravidao, mirabile (li(-tu.’ iea.son ‘ Harjiy-tom 1) ’ is j)rol»al)ly a misnomer for 
'I’lie winds are breaths and kouI.s (Trptc^ara); and, ; t he famous monument in the British Museum. The 
w hen breezes are sjioken of a.s ‘ life-begetting ’ hird-demons figured on it are too gent le in nature. 
((■cijoybi^oO ami ‘soul-rearing’ (\pvxorp6(poL), this was At the same time it must be rememhtM'ed that 
not to t he ancients n tuere imstnphor. W’inds, says the monument comes from Lycia, the home of 
tln*auflior of the Groponira (ix. 3), ‘give life not the mytli of the daughtisrs of Fandareos and the 
only to plants but to all tilings.’ i ‘Snatchers.’ 

It d(*pends, Imwevel, on w liat quaitiu of the ! i.iTKUATruK. Ro.schcr, .v.i'. ‘ n:»ri>\ ia ‘ , Cecil Smith, ' liar- 
world one lives iu w hich w'ind will bis bcnciiccnt pits m UiLcli. An,'in xiii. l iii.i (t-H]). for uic vt \eil 



and wliich malelicent. I'lie principal myth in 
which the Harpies are coneeriied w^as a Thracian 
om?—tliat of the feast of I’hinens; and here the 
Harpies clearly stand for pestilential winds which 
come from the South - in a word, for the sirocco, 
w'hich blights man, beast, and vegetation. Tlie 
feast of Phineus is clearly depicted on the famous | 


qut?stion of the ’ llarpy-tornb ’ and for the interpretation of the 
Cyrene ciii) with Hupposed figures of llurpies) ; J. E. Harrison, 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Heligion, Cambridge, 19U3, 

K p. 176-2?.:> (on the almost incxtri(;al)le confusion between 
erea, Oorgona, Harpies, and Sirens, and for the various art- 
monuments). Among the moder>i Creeks some functions of 
the Harpies, but not their name, are exercised by the Nereids 
iq.v.) ; but, as the Nereids perform all the functions of Nymphs 
1 ill general, to disemss them here would only cause confusion. 
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For NcreidH r 8 active in wliirlwinds, see J. C. Lawson, Mitdrm 
Greek Folklore amJ A ncient Greek lieliiiion, Caiiiliridi,'c, 1010, 

P- H2. .1. HaURISON. 

HARRANIANS. —The yarraniana were a 
Syrian reli/^ioiis conirnunitv named after their 
headquarter.s, yarran (the 0aran of the OT, and 
Carrhae of tlie elassical ^'eo<fraj)her.s). The lirst 
mention of tliem as a sect secm.s to he in the 
('hroniele of Dionysius of 'rell-Mahrt'! (ed. Chahot, 
l*aris, 181)5, ]». till), composed about A.D. 840; he 
confuses them witli tlie Manich.'eans, and records 
an (tcc.nrrence of the year 704 in wiiich they were 
concerned. Owing to the fame acquired by various 
yn’ofessional men and writers belonging to this 
community, they attracted the attention of Mu.slim 
authors, who compo.sed numerous monographs 
about them and tlieir tenets. Some of tliese are 
preserved, at any rate in part, in the Fihrist, or 
liihliography, of Ibn al-Nadim, compo.sed A.H. 
M77 (A.D. 1)87): and accounts of (hem are given in 
tlie M}i,ruj (il-l)hahah of Masiidi, com}>osed A.H. 
5.‘]l’(a.D. 1)4.‘{), and in his later work, the Taithih, 
(mmposed A.H. 345 (A. I). 1)50). Much is al.so hear<i 
about them in the 6th (;ent. of Islam, especially in 
tlie treatis(^ on Sects by ShalirastanI (tA.ii. 548 
[A.D. 1153]) and the ‘Guide of the l’er)*]exed’ of 
Moses Maimonidcs (tA.ll. 601 (a.D. 1204]). The 
cormnunity s(Mmis to have disappeared during the 
(h'vastfition of ?desopotamia by the Mongols in the 
7tli cent, of Islam. 

Islamic writers usually call them Sabians 
(F(ihi(f.h) — a name which occurs in the (ifnr’an, 
wheie those who bear it are treated with some 
re,spe(!t; and, ac(;ording to some of tlie Muslim 
authorities, tlic yarranians adojitcd it in A.H. 218 
(A.D. 833), in order to obtain recognition as a 
tohirated cult. 'The naim* itself, it is thought, 
really Ix'longed to quite a diHercnt community, 
viz. the Mamheans. This account of the appella¬ 
tion, which was first enuclealiid liy Chwolsohn in 
his monumental treatise on t he Ssaitkr (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1856), has ordinarily lu'cn accepted ; but it 
is not free, from ditliculty, for Tabari (f A.H. 310 
[a.U. 0221), in his Commentary on the Qur’iln (i, 
243, Cairo, 1321), after Yunus b. "Abd al-A’Ia 
(1-264 [877]) after Abdallah b. Wahb (t 197 [812]) 
after Usamah b. Zaid (t 153 [770]), locates the Sabi’ali 
in the Ja/.irah of Mausil, which, though somewhat 
vague, is a correct lo(;ation of yarriin, but w'ould 
not suit the Mandeeans, If the.se authoritie.s are 
(•orrectly given, the conm*.\ion between yarran 
and the Sabi’ali must have been three-quarters of 
a century earlier than the date given in the 
FlhrLsf ; and the earliest geographer Istakhri 
A.H. 300 [a.D. 012]) mentions llarran as the city 
of the Sahi’in (]>. 76, ed. de Goeje, 1870), without 
any suspicion that tlie connexion was less than a 
century old. ‘There,’ he says, ‘are their seven¬ 
teen sacristans {sadanah).' IS either of the.se author¬ 
ities was accessilile to Chwolsohn. Purtber, it 
would apytear from good traditions that the fol¬ 
lowers of Muhammad were known by their eneniie.s, 
and even to some extent among themselves, as 
Sdbinh, and this seems to bear some relation to 
the title which Muhammad connects with Abraham, 
Ifanlf, and whiidi he gave his own community. 
For Christian writers frequently speak of the 
yarranians as yiagans, hanpe, and 4braham is 
connected with the city of yarriin in Ac 1* rather 
more decidedly than in the narrative of Genesis. 
'I'he controversial but decidedly learned writer, 
Ibn yazm (i ^Sd [1063]), in his Fisal wa-Milal 
(Cairo, 1317, i. 35), has no hesitation in identifying 
the yarranians with the ^dbians of the Qur’an, 
and sujiposes that Abraham was sent to convert 
them, and that durini^ his time they took the 
name According to him, they believe, 


like the Mazdjeans, in two eternal elements ; they 
honour the seven planets and the twelve constella¬ 
tions, and paint tliem in their temjiles ; they offer 
sacrilice and incense; but they have live jiraycis 
similar to the Muslim ceremony, they fast in 
Kainadan, turn to ( he Ka ba in [uaycr, and regard 
the same meats as unlawful as are so regarded by 
the Muslims; their religion was then identicil 
with that afterwards restored by Muhamnuul, 
exce])t tliat they luul introduced the worship of 
the stars and of idols, which Abraham endeavoured 
inellectively to abolish. 

Although this account has many inaciniracies of 
detail, it is confirmed in some inijiortant matters 
by the others; and it seimis li» solve one of the 
puzzles of Islamii^ history, viz. tln^ adoption by 
Muhammad of the name h'tnif, while he himself 
was called .plbi' by Ins contemporaries. Put this 
would imply that the latter name was used either 
by or for this community in his t ime, wlience we 
should sujrpose that the story adopted b}^ Chwolsohn 
was a fiction invented by d.s enemies—a supposi¬ 
tion whi(;h is by no menus unlikely. 'I'lie origin 
of t.be apj>ellation Subi'ith is ob.siuire. Tabari in 
bis hist.ory (i. 178 ) derives it from one Sabi’, a son 
of Methusidah, but in his Comnumtary (i. 243), 
like the lexicographers, he snjiposes it to come 
from a verb suba'a, ‘he cliangt'd his religion,’ 
which apjiears to be an inferenci* from (he applica¬ 
tion of the name to Muhammad and his folh>\'eiH. 
A rather bettm- etymology seems to be that put 
into the mout h of a Sabi an by Shahrastani (p. 2t)3), 
from sdbd, ‘ to <lesir<*,’ since that verb is .also found 
in Syriac, and would hav<* an exact analogue in 
the name mtindini, ‘a.sjiirants aftiu' the know¬ 
ledge of God,’ whic!: is take;; 1-y Su!: novices, and 
has even been used .as (he title of a sect. 

The account.s of the llananian system presmved 
by the Muslims juirjiorl to come either from 
memliers of the sect with whom t he authors c.ame 
in contact, or from Arabic; translations of tludr 
sacred books. (.)ne of tbc latter was made by 
order of a qddi of l.Iarran, and, aecoialing to the 
author of the p'lhrist, was widely read ; of another, 
called the ‘ Pook of the b'ive Mysteries,’ he had 
come actross a mutilated copy. .-X l,Iarianian 
calendar was composed by Abu Said W .abb b. 
Ibrabim, the Chrisuan contemporary of Ibn al- 
Na.dim, who gives it in extensv ; and another is 
embodied by al-Piruni in bis ('hronology of anr.irvt 
iV< 7 Yhm.v (A.H. 390 [A.D. 999], tr. Sachau, London, 
1879, pp. 314-320). ^Fhe Fihrist also embodies a list 
of l,Larranian gods, and some other matter of an 
analogoiKs kind. A magical treatise called Ghdyat 
al-ijtiiklm, of about A.H. 440 (A.D. 1048), abso con¬ 
tains what is ostensibly a lengthy extract from 
a Siibi’an book. Finally, Shahrastani rejiroduces 
a lengthy dialogue between the Sabi’ans and the 
Ganif.s. 

From acom[)arison of these document 8 ,Chwolsohn 
inferred that the I,larranian.s were, as the Ghris- 
tians called them, pagans, i.e. a community who 
h.ad retained a mixture of Babylonian and Hel¬ 
lenic religion, over which there had been super¬ 
imposed a coating of Neo-Platonic philosophy 
(chiefly among the educated), while. (;ertain features 
had also been adopted from one of the monotheistic 
cults, possibly through the influence of the sur¬ 
rounding Muslims. This view perhaps harmonizes 
the evidence before us as well as it is ]K)Hsible to 
harmonize it; yet the Muslim authors seem to call 
attention with justice to certain features which 
Sabi’ism shares with Islam, especially three daily 
prayers measured by inclinations and prostrations, 
which imjdy that they were a real sect, i.e. followers 
of a system founded by some person or persons, 
rather than that tlieir w orsliip was a survival inodi- 
lied by unconscious syncretism. The ‘ prophets 
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wlioin lliey |>rnfi‘ss(‘(l to follow wort- Hoi iiics jiikI 
A^oithodioniou, \\ lioiu tliey ideritiliod in .Shuljra- 
Btaiii’H tiiiuj with Seth and Idris (Kiiocli); tlioso 
nauieR Hjipefir to ladono to the* Hermetic. ]>eri(Ml of 
Hellenic reli;;ion ((1. Murray, Four Shtf/es in 
Grrek JieLujion, 1012 , j». 05). 

Of the docum«:nts mentioru'd above,, the most, 
authentic appears t(» U; tlu* list of gods, wliich, 
however, is so .seriously corrupted or mistranslated 
t.hat little can he made of it; in another ac.eount 
the Hurranians are said to saeriliee to tlie gods 
of the sev(!n weekdays, whos(; names are j»artly 
llahylonian, pa.i 1 ly Oreek. d'o f.he.se the saerilleial 
(•alendar adds ‘ dmnons, /inn, spirits, the god of the 
/Van, tlu! lord of the hour, the god who makes 
arrow's lly ; the god 'I'a.wfiz | or 'I’ammuz], who was 
slain hy his m.isioi, who the.ii ground his hones in 
a mill, and seatiered them to the winds ; Haman 
the prince, father of the gods, the juinee of the 
11)1 n., t he gieatest god, the god Nortii, tlie loid of 
fortiim;,' etc. 'Die account of their sacrilices 
contains much t hat is incredible ; the sacrihenil 
animals were, according to it, in many cases Imrnctl 
alive ; and on one day they would .sa,erihce a child, 
whose flesh was thoroughly fioiled and ma<h; into 
cakes, w hiidi were then (;ateu liy a certain cla.ss (d’ 
tlie worshippers. ()n a particular day they prayed 
for the dest ruction of f lu* Mos(|ue of Han an, the 
(dirislian Church, and the ^\'omeT^s Market; to 
he followed hy the restoration of their kingdom. 
It seems clear tliat tlie ca,lcndar is the woi k of an 
enemy of the seel. The st.ory, however, <d the 
liunian sacrifice a,ppeais to have hi'cn brought up 
as frefiuently as the modern accusation of the 
same kind aga,inst the dews. Dionysius (/or. rit.) 
asserts that tlii'y annually enlrappc'd a vicfini, 
wdiom, a,Iter keeping for a year, ihi'y deca.pitateil 
with a view to divining liy Ins h<-ad ; and this story 
i.s s(>para.tely told in the /VAinv/, where, in lieu of 
det-apifMtion, they are said to have boiled the body 
so long t hat the hea<l came off. 'Die vict im, acconl- 
iiig to this account, w'as ti pi'rson who disjihiyed 
‘mercurial’ qualitie.s, wlii<h are ex|»lained in the 
Gli<\]iat (d-Ihtkiiu,. In the st.ory of I>iouysius, one 
of their victims succeeded in (‘lutaping and invoking 
the iMuslini authorities, who .severi'ly lined the 
(hdiiKjiU'iif s ; we iinpy, how ever, he sure that t he 
practices descrihi'd in this cah'mla.r would never 
liave been t(dera,ted hy (he Muslim ruhns. iM- 
Ifiruni’s calendar agrees in some respects with that 
of the Fi/u'i.sf, hut contains many more iianies. 
riui chief accounts agrei* in making the 1,1 a,Iranians 
pray towards the north, and fast for thirty days, 
distributed between December, h'ehruary, and 
March. 'Dii'y had a law of purity resemlding in 
several res|»ects t hat, of the .lews, and t hey had a 
table of unlaw fill meats, wrongly identilied hy Thn 
yazni with that of the t^hir’an, since they tabued 
(he camel. 

Most of the accounts make sttir-wairship a eliicf 
chat act eristic of t he Salii'a n .syst em, and in (.he 
magical (n-atise pwhiislied hy Dozy they are 
eredite.d with an elaborate astrological tlu'ology. 
■As, how'ever, the author gives reasons why no 
.‘sahi’an can ever divulge the mysteries jif his faith, 
the aut hen till t y of this doeument. is self-eondemiied. 
'Die ‘ Ifoidx ot till* hive Mysteries,’ from which ex¬ 
tracts are reproduced by the author of the Fihrisf, 
ajipi'ars to l>e a serviee-hook, in wliieh there are 
vetsieles and resjionses rejteated hy {\h' kdhin (priest) 
ami a eoiigregiU ion of youths, apparently identilieil 
with the ri (an uncertain w'ord, wliieli may 

he I’ersian). 'Die matter of this serviee-liook is so 
poor that the author of the Fihrist suggests that 
tlie translator was either a hail scholar or translated 
Ujo literally. 

Masiidi and Sliahrastaiii treat the Sabi’aiis as 
pliilosopher.s rather than as pagans; besides temples 


to the planets, wliieli, .according to Masudi, 
w'ere in a variety of geometrical figures, they had 
Iemples of the First L’ause and the Reason, of the 
Chain, Matter, and the Soul. In Masudi’s time 
only one temple remained—that of /.leydXTj Oed, ‘ tlie 
great goddess,’ which, however, the Muslims sup 
po.sed to he dedicated to Abraham’s father, called 
in file, (Qur’an Azar. 'Die knocker id tlie door 
bore an iiisciipticn in Syriac eharaefers which 
.Ma.s'iidi was tcdii meant ‘ Who.sn knows liimself is 
religious,’ snp[)osed (.<» come from Flalo. He also 
fells of .a eerem.my of initiation undergone hy the 
Sahi’an yout hs in the vaults of this temple, similar 
to one deseri lied in the magical tri'al ise. Slialira- 
staiii’s ‘Debate’ makes tlie Sahi'aiis defend b,y 
metaphysical arguments their juael iee of ap])roaeli- 
iiig the h'irst Cau.se indirectly hy saeriiiee.s ami 
prayers to the intermediaries, who are tlie powers 
a.tlaeh<‘d to l.he celestial sjilieres. 

Many works iiy Sahi’an authors are still extant,, 
hut they afipear to throi*' no light upon ( lu'ii tenets. 
Their most famous man of seieiiee was 'Dial)it h. 
t,turrah (A.H. 2I1-‘2SS [a.I>. H2(» lOOj), who trails- 
lated vai'ioiis tireek seientitie works into .Syriac and 
.Arabic. Fannally disliiiguished n,s a secretary of 
stale was Ihriiliuii h. llilal (:ii;C-:>S4 [ 925 9!> t]), 
many of whose letters and poems are pre.served. 
We learn from his liiograiihy (Vakul, Jdet. of 
lA'ormul Men, ed. Margidioiith, 191(1, i. d24-55S) 
that (lie family jaofe.ssion was medieiiie, as was 
the ease with other Sahi’aiis of note. Ihrahiiii was 
famous for his accurate ae(]uaintane<“ with the 
(Jur’aii .a fjualilieatioM indispeiisalile in his voca¬ 
tion. 'riie private lettersof 1 liis pi rsonage do not 
apjieur to ililler in tiieir religious expie.ssions noni 
those of (irofessed moiiotlieisl s. 

Until .some discovery is made of gennine works 
helongiiig to the sect, their origin and tenets must 
remain ohseure. A eertjiin amount of veracity is 
attested for the Muslim aeeourit.s hy the iiiiiiiherof 
Syriac word- which they eonta.in ; and it is notice 
able that .some Muslims call t hem ‘ ('halda’ans ’ 
and others ‘ Cji.'isd.'cans ’ (so l^'aklir al-diii Razi, 
t (>(»()[ 1299]). which jierhaps was a title that they 
a.ssumed. Die polemic [lut. in the t,>ur'an (vi. 74- 
fS.‘5) into the mouth of Ahra.ham. who endeavours to 
eouvert his father from t he wmsliip of idids, and 
himself rejiudiates the worship of the h(*avenly 
bodies, hears a curious likeness to that whieh 
Shalirastani ascribes to the ‘yaiiifs’ in their reply 
to the Harranian Sahi’ans. 

IjiTERATnioi;.—Ht'Hifles Chwol.solin s iMitk iiKMii.ioiiect nhuve, 
ttien- i.s li'xt Jiinl Ir. of Mie c.vtriict fri.nn <,'/i<ii/iil <U llnknn li\ 
Dozy aiul de Gocje, io the Actes (in nixii inr ('(in()ri's i/rn Ori- 
enlali.'ites, l.evden, 1888, ii. ‘285 If. 

D. S. M AltCOLIOin il. 

HARTIVI ANN. Si'i* Rks.simi.sm .wd ()i"i'i At ism. 

HAR'VEST. —The ceremonies and ohservanees 
of primitive races before, during, or affer harvest 
belong 1.0 a group of eiistom.s which have gathered 
rouiul the eritieal seasons of tlie year. 'Die exact 
date at whieh such celebrations or rituuhslie 
oh.servanees are carried out varies according to ( he 
eliaraeter of tiie community. Among tribes whose 
(diief oeeujiatioii is livintiiig, the oi)ening of the 
hunting season will, as a rule, he found to he 
marked by a ceremony w liieli has tor its object to 
secure a jdentiful sup])ly id' game and the sueees.s 
of the hunters. In tigrieullme, the most eritieal 
sea.son to the iirimitive mind is the time of .sowing. 
I’liis period of the year is marked by magical rites 
and ]»ractiees intended to ensure the grow'th and 
fertility of (he crop. As the year goes on, various 
means are employed to influence tlie course of 
natural phenomena or avert the evil ci>n.s( ouence.s 
of untoward conditions, sucli as an inadequate 
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rainfall. Flarvnst ohsin varices, tli(iii;.jli in their 
most trbvious aspect in a civiliztHl community thej’ 
cclehratc; only the turn of the year and tlie fruition 
of ilie labours of the precedin^^ months, dc]»end, to 
the primitive mind, upon the same principles as the 
rites of the earlier sla^o's ; ami coiisepuently the 
hat vest is not simply an occasion for rcjoicinjj:, but 
a time at which mitural forces have still to be 
propitiated. 

'I'akini,' harvest rites as a whole, the essentitil 
elements resolve tliemselv<!.s into tlirta*: (1) pro¬ 
pitiatory rites ; (2) ohsm vances to secure fertility ; 
(3) tromniunion, and the olterin^ of lirstfruits, 
usually ae-e.ompanied or followeil closely by a feast, 
a period of lieence or rejohnn^^ whitdi in tlte course 
of (levtdopnieiit tends to bt'coim' simjdy a eelebrti- 
tion of t be end of tlie labours (d' tin' year. 'I'liest' 
eimiients do not maaissarily all aitpear in all barvest 
|)ra('tices, nor are they always clearly distin^misb- 
ablc. A rite- may exhibit features which would 
just ify its classibeat ion under more than one lu'ad. 

I. Propitiatory and cognate rites antecedent to 
the harvest.-At a stage of belief wbicli attributes 
a soul or spirit t,o objects both animate and in¬ 
animate, tlu' act of destruction involved in jiluck- 
ing truit or killing an animal for human iHinsumj) 
lion is OIK' of [icculiar danger. In I>oth cases the 
sjiirits of the, aiiinia,! or xegeta.ble world must lie 
jiropitiat ('d to a\ert. the evil which would otherwi.se 
nH'\ itahlV loilov assiinila tion. In the erase of corn, 
w hich impresses the mind merely hy tlie regularity 
of its growt li ami the ('licet, of space it gives, the 
feeling of danger is inteiisilii'd hy I In* fact of human 
int crfci'emce wit h the courserof Nature in cnlliu;il 
operations, as well as liy tlie organized a,ml pro¬ 
longed ellort repuite'd to secure the* cro]>. 'I'liis 
deduction from the general characlei'of religions 
h(;li(.‘fH among fMillliti^'e p(‘oplc is fully home out 
hy tlieii practices at lh<- opening of tlo:* harvest. 

Allien^ llic iiiicifiil !';);> ]>li:uis, t ln' rciipcr. alter cutliia' the 
(lint ft‘\\ )i],mIc.v of corn, aloiicd for ttie imiiiely of his act to 
tif'iitni).:; liis l)i(.':isl, and ulAorin^^ tlie lameiil wliieti Oie Oreets 
railed Mnrrpi.js (Iterod. ii. 7',l); in (.’rrece, Just as (lie deatli of 
veir'etatioii was licwailed in tlie l,,inns soiift, a hoii^j was 
sura'^ over l lie rorn-slark ("lovAos), and in Italiylonia the deatli 
ot "I’amiiiuz (ol)\ iouslv, Ironi the liaciid, a personilicution of llir 
c.()i'ri)was liewailed hy the women. The feast of Oemeter ('hloe, 
w hich vva.s held ai. Alliens on the sixth of Thar^odion, al ahoid 
the lime when the eorn was ripe, was a solemn feast of pnrifira- 
tioii ami of mortilieat ion, and ]irohaht_\ was oriyinulJy the (east 
of atonement and propitiru ion helore the mdl'criiiy of tlie 
hiii-vesl (h. K. t'arnell, f 'O.S', Oxford, IShC.-lii. .■{•1). The 
Nandi woman, w’hfni she ;ioes with tier daugfiters to phiek I he 
lirsL ears of eleusine grain in lier ]ilantal,lon, is actuated lo tlie 
same motiie; the plneking is a solemn function with a regular 
ritual, and the croyi as a whole iraii lie gathered only when the 
corn has hcen aeeepied hy the spirits (A. <-’. Hollis, Thf Nainli, 
Oxford, nth'.), p- ffd. 

Among the Thangkuls of .^lanipur, no work otlicr than that 
of attending the crop is done from the time of the first i/en/m, 
or (ahu jteriod, which follows the sowing. Among the Mao 
groiij) of tlie .sanie district, a (jemta lasting for four days is 
ohserved at the heginning of tfie harvest (T. t,'. llodson, 7V/e 
A'lO/u 'J’rUn’ii ('/ Mitiiifinr, Ixindo'i, lid I. p. Koff.). An\ acl.ioii 
wliieh miglit jirov e prejudicial to t he crops is thus jircvi-ntcil. 
A litual must be ohserved at the time of plucking tin first 
fruit or seed, before the real liarvest fiegiiis, to .seeiire a plentiful 
crop and to avoid oflenec to the spirits (see art.. 1''ii:stkki its). 

Another indication of tlie s.icrosanct character (>f the crop is 
that the first stieaf i.s sometimc.s out hy some one specially 
ileRignuted. In t'e\ I>in, among 'he liurghers. Mm firs! sheaf is 
cut fiy a Kurumha, a man helonging to a trila* wiiose iiiemliers 
are looked upon as magicians. Among tlic Kurgs of Southern 
India, the m.au who fms to cut the first filndes of eorn is chosen 
by an astrolcjgcr, and in the ceremony which follows he is not 
aiiowed to mix with other memhers of the tribe until the loaf 
made from the grain of the hlades tie has eui has lieeti eaten. 
In one part of Yorkshire, llie (list (a>rn was c'-.t fiy the vicar, 
and from this corn the bread for Mie coiuiuunion was made. 

(1) I'lic. ^ (■orn-.t/nrit .'—Cnstuins connected with 
tin; gathering of the harvest and the tliresbing of 
the eorn which aie piuctised, or tvere [tractised 
until recently, among the Kurojiean peasantry 
point to the survival of a belief in a spirit immanent 
in the corn, or closely connected with its fertility. 
The existence of this belief is nlhrmed by the 
epithets ‘ eorn-mother,’ ‘pea-mother.’ and ‘ rye- 


mot her,’ accordiny to the nuture of the crops. In 
liilliuania it was believeil that tin old wotiian sat 
among the eorn ; lioth in (.’ermany and in I'olaiul, 
eliildren werewarned agtiin.st etitei ing the corntielti,- 
or treading down tlie corn because of the ‘m vn 
mother.' 'I'lie ‘ eorn-mol lu r ' is .soni(,«times identified 
with Dentil, and the children are warned against 
entering the cornlii'ld becjiuse ‘Death sit.s among 
the corn’; the Itisl sheaf is sometimes known as 
‘the Dead One,' and in a children's ganu' played 
in 'rnmsylvania Deatli is reiiresen(ed hy a, child 
dressed in maize lea ves. At Dtiikelsbiilil in Ifavtitia, 
the eorn-mother was s;iid to punisli the farmer for 
liis sins hy giving him :i l)a,d harvest. 

I’lie jireei-se eh.'irticter 0f t he heliefs is still more 
(dearly indicatiHi liy customs followed at viiriotis 
stag('.s()f the work. 'I'Ik' sjiirit is su]i]iosed io reside 
iu t h(' hist siu'af of corn, t he object, ol t he reapers or 
lliresbers lu'ing to diivu' il aw;iy or catch it. In 
Hanover, the r('a,pers beat the lastcorn wilbstii ks 
until Jill ( lie grain luis laJlen from tlu' stalks, w lien 
(lie eorn-sjiirit is said to liav(‘ goiu'. A niort' 
comtiion practi('(' is to ntaki' Ihe last blades of corn 
into Ji doll lilt' ‘ corn niot lit'i'.’ At Dnnt/.ig, the 
doll is brought home in the last waggon, h'rc 
(picntly the d(dl is dic.ssed in woiiicii’s clothes, jis 
in llolsl-cin. When the ‘ corti-spil it ’ is conei'iveii 
as an old womJin, the doll is made by one of the 
elder Women, but. when tlu' corn-spirit istlioiiglit 
to be young, a ‘maiden,’ the (risk usually falls to 
iJie lot of a young girl. 'I'bis presents an analogy 
1(1 the i\l('.\ic;in belief that, the corn-sjiirit a.gt'd as 
the crops grew sind api>roa,(die(l iiiainrity : \ ict inis 
of iipproprijile age wa'ik'oll'ered Jit dillcrt'iit se:isons, 
varying from young eliildren at (he first growth to 
(dd men sjicriliccd at liarv est time. 

At I>nu k in Slyria, tbe ideas of youth Jind Jige 
were combined. Tlie doll \v;i,s Jijipropri.'i 1 idy bound, 
usu.ally Ity the oldest, niarried woman under lifty- 
li\(' in the village, but the linest ears of this slie;if 
wt'K' jdueked out to make a wreath tor the 
prettiest girl, who cjirried it to f lie tajnu*r. 'I'lie 
‘ corn inotlier ’ was ('it her placed in the ba.rn at 
onc(' or earri(*d on a pole behind the girl who 
lo(dx the wreath to the farmer, and tluui jihieed 
oti ft pile ol Wood t(.» form (Ik* (‘eii(i(' of (he harvest 
snjiper and dance ; it w as aftci w jirds hung up 
in Hie ba.rn until tl.t; Hii esliing w as ovi'r, Sonu'- 
t.imes the nuin w ho cut the last bladi's of corn 
fiom which the doll was iiiadi' wjis wrjijijied n|i 
in the corn-motln'r and carried round the village 
by tin; other re.Mpers. ’riie wreatli was (b'dicat.ed 
in ehuieh on the following Sund.'iy, and jit Ka.sici’ 
the giJiin wjih rubbed out. by a seven year old giil 
and se.'ittered aniong the young eoni, while tlii' 
sir.'iw' w as given to tlie ciitt le Jit Christ mas to imike 
them thrive. 

'I'he customs described pri'sent, on analysis, 
.severiil (‘lenient.H wbieli are elo.st*l_y akin to the 
animist ic bclicf.s of mure primitive races, liriefly, 
these elenientH niay he sta,te(| to be: the 

immaiK'nee of a sjdrit in the croj) and especially 
in the last corn cut, to which material expression 
is freijueritly given liy an emblem or ligure, usually 
human ; (6) tlie eoncejdion of maf.urily in (lie corn- 
-spirit, aeeompanit'd, however, by a paralh'l con¬ 
ception of youth ; (c) the idea of sympat liet ic 
eonnexioTi iti tlie ]»erf()rniers of ci'i lain rites, sliown, 
for instance, by the age (jf the biiKb'j-of the doll 
and the vvciirer of tlu' wreath ; ((/) the saerosanet 
ciiaraeter of the act of ciiltiiig the last blades 
of eorn, the reaper being sometimes ideiitilied 
with the corn, .somelimes treated as though 
guilty of a erime ; (c) the. vitality of tin' coin- 
spirit, as signilied by the preservation of its 
material represi'iitation, w hieli eiisiire,s fertility' in 
the future vvlien given in jiart lo Hie eatllr'and 
in part mixed with tlie eroji of tiie following vc.ar. 
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The ritual of Osiris and Tsis in ancient 
and tlie myth on which it was has«*d, as well as the 
epitliets MdKatpa, Tt\ta<l)6pos, iiapirotfjdpos, aj)j)iied 
in (Greece to (iain, and KupTrof/xipof, MfydXapro? 

f'oddfisH of the o/c;it loafand XXSt) (‘the 
verdure’), to />eme/ej', witosa niinin, it is sno^osted, 
means ‘hai Jcy- o/- sjadt UKjther ’ (A?;- or Zeid), 
and the Ici^mids and ritual of woi'shi]> of Gaia, 
Dfunetcr, and Kore, se(*m to j)oint to an earlier 
Ixdiet, in whi' h t hese deities were identilied with 
the (;orn in ( he same manner as the ‘ (;orn-s{)irit ’ 
of more primitive races -a jrliase in a j^eneral 
hrdiet irr a veo^'tation-spii it out of which j^'rew the 
wrn sJiip of Adonis, A t( is, and Dionysus, as well as 
of thedeit i(‘s more s|)ecilically connected with the 
(;orn (see (tJ{~ ii. ; and CCiS iii. chs. i.-ii.). 

(ii) Vfirious Jonu.s in which the, corn-sjnrit is 
ronceived. — 

Ariiorij; the SIiivh, ttie lust stieiif i*i known as Itie ‘ Wlieal 
niottit r,' Itie ‘ llyc-moi hcr,’ tla^ ‘ Oats-mol tier,’ ttie * Itiirlc.v- 
niotlier,’ etc. AL Weslerhuseii in Saxony, L(»e iasL oorn cut i.s 
made into the sha|)c of a woma7i and dt-oked in rilit)ons anii 
ciolti. In the disti ict of Taniow in (ialieia, while known tiy the 
Banif name, it ih made into the form of a wreutli. In Auxerre 
in I' ram-c, the last Hlieaf is known as the ‘ M(>ilier(>f the Wheat,' 
etc., and iw hdt Htamiin^j in the field until (.he last watrymn is 
uhout to no home. It is then made into a doll and d»'essed in 
clothes heionninn to the farirter, a hranch i.s stu»-k in its breast, 
and it, is nrrt in ttie middle of t.tie flor>r at ttie dance in till- 
evening. AtOsnaliruck, ttie last slieaf is known as the ' Harvest 
Motti(-r.’ In I'irfurt, a eery hea\ \ slu-af, l>iit not neressariU 
till* last, is known as ttie '(.real Mottier.’ In l-^asl I’ru.s.sia, 
ttie stieaf is known as ttie '(Grandmother.' Near Helfiist, the 
last stieaf is known as Hie '(Jranny,’ its speciiil eliaracter 
heinn shown, as is not intre(|uenl l\ tlie c.ise. mit merely 
tiy a name lieinn t''''''" (<> d, tint alMi hy a special manner 
of cuttinn : (lie I'caiiers stand a little distance aw.-iv, and cut 
ttie corn hy itiroM iny^ tlieir tiooks at it . In I‘emhioki.-sliire, tlie 
same method of eiil.tintr is followed. At Alli-heim in Swabia, 
all ttie n apeiw stand tiefore the last strip of corn and all cut 
to^;et,hcr 

In some parts of Knuland, the last sheaf was known as the 
‘Kern hah^' 'I'he nami: ^oven to it in ttie Nortti Ridinj; of 
Yorkstiire was ttie 'Mell stieaf,’ wtiile in Kent it was known ns 
ttie ‘ley Hnl,’ In ninny places in Scotland it w,-i.s known a« 
ttie ' Maiden,' and was U8uall.> deckeii w itti rihtions ; it was also 
known as the '('arlin’ or ‘Carline,’ /..e. the 'old woman.' 
esjiecialii where it was cut after Hallowmas. It cut before 
sunset, it was more usually known as the ‘maiden’; wtiile, if 
cut. after, if. was called the ‘ witcti.’ Ariotlier name comnionlv 
used tiotti in Scotland and in (Jermuny is the ‘Oats bride’ or 
‘ Wtieat-tiride.’ In Ccrinany, an ‘ Oafs-lirideffroom ’ and ‘Outs- 
tiride ’ are sometimes fa.shioned witti frarments of straw ; tlicHe 
puirinetits are then jiliicked from ttiem straw by straw ‘till 
t.tiey stand a.s liare as a stubble field’ (l<'raz<M-, (;/>’* ii. ISC,). 

In Silesia, ttie male and female imppets were conducted to the 
farm house wit ti all l.lie cereinony of a wedding procession. 

'riiis nietliod of personiiical ion of the crop was not confined 
to Hie Kuroiiean pea.santry. It is recorded of the ancient 
I’eruvians tliat they took a|iorlionof the most fruitful of tlie 
mai-/.,- and jnit it in tlieii granaries. 'I’liis was dressed u)>in new 
garments and known as tlie ‘mottier of the maizi- (Aco.sta, 
S'dt. am/ Moral Hint, aj' fJte /ndir.'! [Hakluvf Soc,, hs.sdl, ii. ;t;4). 

In till- I’anjali, a specially fine cotton plant is selected, whie.li is 
known as the ' mother-cotton,’ and anointed with laittermilk 
and rice-water. 'I'lie Malays, the Dayaks, and tlie Karens of 
Ifurnia, at liurvest time, jierform rites to secure the ‘soul of 
Hie rice,' and tims ensure t tie fertility of the crops. Among the 
Day aks, ttie cliiel jiriest goes Hirongh a performance with a 
liumlle of cliarms in tiis liand ; wtiile gazing in ttie air, he 
makes a ru.sh at some in\ i.sihle object; and then, when ho sliakes 
his ctiarms over a clotli. a few grains of rice fall into it wtiich 
are carefully folded up and jilaced on an altar specially 
prejiared. Among ttie Minangkabaii of Sumatra. .Sailing .Sari, 
the goddess of Hie ricc, is rcfircscntctl liy stalks known us the 
‘ mottier of Hie rice,' grown from special grain, wliich lias licen 
planted and liarvestcd with Bjiecial ceremonies, and cut onlv 
after ttie tlrsHruits tiave lieen eaten in a festal meal. The rices 
inother is fetched tiome in a neatly worked hag and iiniler an 
umhrella by persons in gay attire, and jilaced in the harm In 
the Malay Peninsula, the ‘ rice-mother' and her ‘child’ are 
represented hy sheaves or bundles of ears in the harvest field 
(W. \V. ,Skeat, Malay Manic, I,ondori, U«Hf, p. The 

'bride’and ‘ bridcgrooni ’ of Silesia lind their parallel in .Java, 
where the priest picks out a minitn-r of ears, tiestliem together, 
smears them with ointment, and adorns them with flowers. 
When the harvest is being carried in, they are provided with a 
bridal ctianilier in the barn. 

In tlu^.se custoin-s the last sheaf has apjieared as 
a human heino. It is not infrequently deserihed 
as .'iTi tiiiimal. 

In Germany, when ttie wind makes the corn w-ave. It is said 
to be a ‘ wolf in the corn.’ The children are told that the ‘ rye- 
wolf ’ will eat them up. The wolf is also said to he in the last 


sheaf. Near (Cologne, the last sheaf w.as made up in the fonn 
of a wolf, and was kept in the barn until Hie whole croii had 
been threshed. At Wanzlehen, tlie wolf wa.s driven out of tlie 
corn with the la.st strokes of the Mail. Both in .Austria and in 
(icrnian.v a cock was .sompfimes hiriilen iiinler the last sheaf, 
and the man wdio caught d, could kccfi it. In Hungary and 
Poland, a live cock was sonielime.s buried in the ground, and 
it.s head struck olT wdli Hu- scythe. In Galloway, ‘the hare’ 
was cut by the reapers throwing their hooks. In Prussia. 
.Sweden, Holland, and France, the reajier who cut the Iasi sheaf 
w.a.s said to kill the hare, while near Kiel the animal was the 
cat, or, near (iriinherg. the tom cat. At .Strauhing, horns were 
stuck in the sheaf to rejireserit a ‘ horned goat.’ wtiile somel irncB 
a live goat wa.s brought on the field, cliased t»y ttie reapers, 
and killed liy the farmer, as at (irenohle. In the district of 
Buiizlaii, Hie last .slieaf was tiiiule Up in the form of an ox or 
cow, stuffed with tow, and wrapjx-d in corn cars. In Bohemia, 
u sheaf m human form was c.illed the ‘ liiifTalo hull.’ .So also 
tin- n;imc ‘cow’ is gni-ii to Hie last stieat m .Swatiia and in 
.Switzerland, An os is kilJciJ on Mie liehl in parts of l-'rance, 
and on tlie I.lircsliing-ffoor tlie la.st stiol.e of Llie flail ‘ kills t.he 
hull.’ Among Ollier animal forms talo n by tin- last stieaf, or 
cfiiiiiected w'ilh tiarvest tn licfs. may lie mentioned tlie liorsc or 
mare, wtiieh a|ipears tU. .Stiitigarl luid in Slirrqishire ; the piiail, 
in .\orniiindy ; Hic fox, in I’oit.oii ; and tlie jiig and bow, in 
Swabia, Hpper Bavaria, and other parts of Germany. 

(.‘^) < 'on ncxion hetmeen the, last sheaf and the 
rertper. —iJetpretU’c lias alriy.'tdy been made to the 
ctishoiii wliereby the last slieaf is fioiirid or mtide 
into tli(^ form of a fiuiiiitd by a wormin of an aoe 
aiijirojuiate to the eoncejition that it leiiHtsents tui 
old or young wormin. By an cxtmision of the 
custom, the })(!rsori who perform.s the ollie(( is 
frequenlly known hy (he stime name as the doll, 
or is Kjieeiallv ideritided wilh it.. 

In Fast Prussia, tlie reaper wlio cuts Hii' lust lilades is said to 
‘get ttie graiidiiiothi-r.' lii Swabia at Altisheim 1,1.e man who 
makes tlie l:isl stroke wlien (tic last. stri)i of corn is ciil hy all 
togcflicr is .said to ' have t.he old wr.maii.’ Tlie same a.ssiini..i- 
tion <»f tlie .slieaf and Hie reajicr takes place where Hie sheal is 
known Ity t.lie name of an aiiimnl, and in numerous iiistiiiicnB 
Hie reaper is said to ' tiave ttie di.'g,’ Hu- ‘ )iig,’ etc. At Neiisiiass 
(VV'est Prus.sia), hoHi (tie la.sl stieaf and (he n-aper ulio ciils it 
are Called t lie ‘ old woman.’ At I lornkiuu]ie (West Prussia), on 
ilie other liand, Hic lust slieaf is known tiy tin- iiaine of any oiio 
who lagged In-liind in his or tier work. Alt.Ioliurg it i.s tielii-ved 
that to i-ut tlie last stii-af entails marrying an old vvoiiian or 
old man witliin Uie year. Wiiere tlie last slieaf is Hioiiglit to 
einliody yoiiHi, it is soine(ime.s iielieved Hiat the woinaii wlio 
cuts it w'ill tiave u i-liild wittiiii ttie y ear. Brand n-i-ords (/’n/i. 

A n/., ed. VV. H. Hazlitt, London, likt.h, s.v. ‘ Harvest’) Hint in 
Hie nortli of F.ngland iiotli ttie girl who eiils tlie last stieaf and 
tlie slieaf itsi'lf, wlueli is lieeked out witti rildioiis and etirried 
lioiiie wit.h great rejoicing on tin- last, waggon, are called Hio 
'Harvest t,hii-rii.’ 'hie ' wlieut. tiride’ ot iMnglitz in Moravia 
cuts Hie la,st slieaf and wears ttie ears; it is s.nd ttiat she w'iil 
lie iiiarncd wit.liiii ttie year. In the i-eremonies of tlie .MaiidaiiB 
and Ilidatsa of Nortli America, at t.tie maize tiarvest, Hie 
‘old woman’ who looks after tlie i.Tops is rejiresented tiy old 
women w lio dance w itli ears of maize in their liand.s. 

Tlie i(l<*nt,ili(‘,ation i.s made still more complete 
when a mtin or Avoimin, ti.suiilly the reaper or hinder 
of the Ifist sluuif, i.s not only nuide the suhjtte.t of 
derision, hut is wiJijqied u)i in the last slieitl. ’I’he 
explanation of this may he found in the belief that, 
when the sfiirit is heaten out of the last stamliti).,' 
hltides of corn, it enters into one of tlie hystamlers. 
The ronoh horse-]d{iy of (he harvest field thus 
embodies one of the mo.st primitive forms of belief, 
viz. t luit ;iny thin).( comin;[,'- into contact Avitli what is 
lilled with a mysterious ‘ [lOwer ’ ami is therefore 
tabu will it.se.lf he lilled with that ‘power’ ami 
likewise lyecoine talm. 

■At Neiisaass, the ‘old wimiaii,' whicfi is dressed up wilh hat, 
rihtions, and iackcl, and t.tie woman svlio gels il, i.r. the liindcr 
of tlie last Bheaf, are carried homo together ; so also at Ilerinsd.irf 
in Silesia. In Polami, the woman wlio hound Hie last sheaf w as 
w rapped up in it and carrieil home ; she sat in the sheaf ttirniigti- 
out the supper and dance, ami, as was coininon in many districts, 
was known hy the name given to the sheaf—in this case hu/ta 
—throughout the following year. 

Similar cu.stom.s appear in the practices attend¬ 
ant on thrashing tlie corn. 

In Bavaria, the last slieaf threshed was known as the ‘old 
woman,’ and some person was dressed up in the last, straw 
cait»-d, and earned through the village. The practice of La 
Vendee shows the almost coniplele idcntificatioM of a jicrson 
and tlie corn. Tliere, the farmer’s wife was tied up in a slieet 
witti Hie last sheaf and carried to the thri-sliiiig machine, under 
wdiicti she was pushed w ith ttie corn. Ntie was then pulled out 
and tossed in the sheet, an obvious sitiiulation of winnowing. 
Sometimes, in Lithuania, corn is threshed on the hack of a man 
who lies under the last sheaf. At Wanzlehen, after the 
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irolf has been driven out by the last stroke of the flail, a man 
ie led through the villan;e with a chain round his neck, as thoujjh | 
he were the wolf caught in e8c,a])ing. In Poland, a man in a 
wolf’s skin is led about in a siiuilar manner at Christmas. 

Tlie practice of carrying: a live cock, pig, or ox 
on tlie Harvest field is another pliase of the trans¬ 
ference of the spirit of tlie corn to a material 
object. 

2. Fertility charms. —The importance of an 
adequate rainfall for tlie proper growtli and 
nourishment of the crops being so great, it is not 
surprising to find that many of the customs con¬ 
nected with llie harvest shonld a])j>ear to have 
as tiieir ohjiict the securing of such a rainfall hy 
means of sympathetic magic. The custom of 
drenching the corn-mother with water a.s it was 
carried honie is an iiisianee of such a rain charm. 

Ill Nfiis.iiisy, liolh Llie shi’af and the reaper who cut. it, when 
brought home together, wen* drcuichcd with water. In Poland, 
the woman luiown a.s the baba was drem lu d as she was carried 
home. Sometimes men were stationed behind the farm-gates 
with iJiiil.s of Wider ready for the home-coming. In Kutlaiid- 
shire, wlicrc childreii were earned on the last cartload of the 
bean harvest, a regular pitched battle with water and apples 
was fought between the maidservants and the imm, from the 
gates of the farm until the waggon came to rest in the bean- 
yard (Ifrand, Loc. cit..). In Bulgaria, the corn etiigy was thrown 
ini o tlie river after it had Im < a carried round the village. In 
t'ariiiLhia, the man who has lieeii vvrajiped in straw to j>ersoua(e 
the corn-mother on the Ihreshing-tloor is rolled in a lirook. 
'I'he ‘gardens of Adonis,’ the small howls f>f si>rouling grain 
wliic.li t.he ALfienian women jilanled and tended with special 
care for eight days at the time of the springing of the eorn 
■ a practice intended to seeure the fertility of the erop by 
sy iiifiatlietic magic—were thrown into the river to ensure rain. 

Krti/c.r ii. 225) siiggcwtH ihtit the throwing 

of the fioni-mother into the river may hi^ a .sur¬ 
vival of the jirac.tice of (,browing the boily of a 
liuinan victim into a river, just as the custom of 
burning the ‘Ceres’ at Auxerrf* afUu'tlu! harvest 
(lance and of liurniiig the corn-motlier in iUilgana 
and scaltering the ashes re«-alls t.lu! practice in 
itgypt of burning a hniiian victim find scal tering 
his ashes on the lielcLs to secure the fertility of the 
crops. 

Many customs are intended to secure a plentiful 
cro]! ill the following year. 

Jii VS'csl plialia, the ' hanc.st-mot ftcr ’ sheaf is made heavy 
with Slones, in the hope tlial all i he .sheas es in Mu; next, year 
will lie eipiallv lusivy. At, y\lt-Pillaii, eight, or nine sheas es are 
homid together to make one huge sheui. In Seiithuid, in tlu; 
Isle of I.ewis, the ‘old wife’ is dressed up, tier dress m- lmliiig 
ail a)iron lucked up to make a pocket, wfiicli is stutl(;d wil.fi 
hreail and clieese and a sielde. 

l''rc.(juciitiy it is believed tluit the same object 
will lie attaified liy jucserving the material em¬ 
bodiment of tin* e.orn spirit the ‘ htig,’ ‘old 
woman,’ or ‘ corn-haliy ’—thidughout the year. 

In Pemhrukesliire, tlie ‘iiag’ is iratried lioiiie by one of the 
reapers ; the oMier nrafiers liamlle him roughly, throwing water 
at him. If fie is successtul in carrying Mie ‘liag’totlie turiii 
dry, the farmer |>ays a small line, and the ‘hag’ is kcj)t in the 
farm until the next year. Tin; ‘ l\crn-baby ’ in ’'nglaiid is kept 
in the farm-parlour for the rest of the year, .\t l{ah]uhidder, 
in Scotland, the ‘maiden ’ is ke)it in the house until the m-xt 
‘maiden' is firouglit in. Near t'ologiic, where the last sheaf 
is known as the ‘ wolf,’ the woit is siij>poHed to be at the farin 
Lhrougliout the year. 

The coni-sjiiril is supposed to live lhrougliout 
the yt'.ar ; and the iiructicc of mixing ]»art of the 
grain from the ‘ eorri-mn iden ’ with tlie seed en¬ 
sures the presence of the spirit in the erop of the 
following year. 

On the .Siyrian farm, the wreath wfiich formed fiartof the lust 
sheaf and liiis been kept througli Mie winter is scattered among 
the Hiiriiigiiig crops in Mie following year ; it.s inlluence on the 
wellbeing of all forms of life is shown liy the straw being placed 
ill the manger of the cuM It- at Cliristmas. In Tarnow, in (talicia, 
the wrcfith is mixed v' Cli the seed corn. in the north of 
.Scotiiind, tlie ‘maiden' was given to the cattle on Christmas 
niorniiig, at ltali|uhidder to a mare in foal, or the oldest cow. 
On Islay, the ' ohl wife ’ is keiil throughout the winter. When 
the men lirsl go out to iiluugh in the spring, they carry the 
grain taken from her in their jtockelM, ami give it to their 
horses to eat, in order to secure a good harvest. The. marriage 
procession in Silesia is oliviously intemlL'd to liear on future 
ferlilit\ . The /.a])otecs, after keigviiig the inai/e sheaf t.hroiigli 
the winter, buried it in Mie lields from seeil lime to harvest 
to ((iiii-keii growth. The old I’russiaiis snsjiemlcil a goal skin 
In the field from sowing Lime to liarvest to superinlend the 
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growing of the corn ; in Upper Bavaria the last sheaf is called 
the ‘gout.’ In the course of the mai/.e harvist ilaiice of Mie 
Akikuvu, in which all the yierformcrs were dressed in maize 
leaves, a sniiill image of dncci clav was unwrapped from Viaiiana 
leaves and held at the level of the face hy an old man for 
adoration. It was then put away in its usual resting iiliue- 
a store of flour (W. S. and K. Kouticdge, M'tfA a I’lflitnlarxc 
J^enplf, bondori, ISfU), p. 18S). At the close of the Nandi 
harvest ('cremony, after Llu' old men have eaten a yiregiuiiU 
goat, the women take two jiehliles from the nearest wati i, one 
of whieh is kept throughout Mie \cur in the water jars ami the 
other in the granaries. In the .Mala\ I’eninsula, where the ‘ rice 
child ’ and the ' rie.e-mother ’ ayiyiear together, the ‘ eiiild ‘ is kept 
to lie mixed w'iMi l.he seed in the following year. Tlie ('hams 
of IVmh-Thuan, ln<io-('hina, keep three ears of eorn to form 
three furrows in the ‘ lield of si'cret tillage ’ in the following 
year. A custom wdiich hears some analogy to the ‘ child ’ or 
‘rice-mother’ of the Malays apyiears in Normandy, where a 
small sfieaf is wraj>|>ed uyi inside the liig one. In West I’russia, 
a siiimlaled birth takes jilaee on the lield. With this may he 
conifiared the legend in (ireek m> thologv of Mu* iiilercoiirse ol 
Deineter and lasioii in a corn-held, whicii resulted in the birth 
of Bloutos. At Dijon, wliere ‘ DeaMi ' ( uts t he last ears of corn 
and slaugliters an ox, j>art of the ox is eaten at. the harvest 
sujiper, and part is pickled to lie eaten on the first, day of 
syiring. In Iterrv. Mie eorn-.spirit is horn on the held as a 
Cow-«;alf. 

On the other liand, the ‘ liag ’ is sometimes iiassed to ot her 
farms. In some parts of I’emlirokeshire, aft er t he ‘ liag ’ had 
lieeii cut. hy tlie napi'rb throwing their sickles at it. il was 
taken, usually liy Mie ploughman, to Mie field of a neiglihmir, 
wlicro the work was still in luogress, and thrown at, tlie fore 
man from heliiiid a fiedgc. The yiloughman immediately ran 
away, jnirsued hy the reayiers working in Mie field. In jiurLs of 
•Scot land both an ‘ old w ife ’ and a ‘ maiden ’ were cut. According 
to one aceoiiiit, this was the result of a eoiujietition between two 
sets of reapers, those who fmislied first getting the ‘maiden, 
vvliile the others got- the ‘eailleach’ or ‘hag.' /\i'i'ui(ling t,o 
another account, the coinjU'l it ion was between iieiglihouring 
crofters, the ‘oailh-ach * being imssed on from fai iii to larm anti 
retained hy tin-farmer whose harvest was completed last. In 
North Mist the ‘cailleaeli’ was juit overmehl among the stand¬ 
ing corn of lazy crofters. The same custom was followed in 
threshiug ; «.(/., in Tluirmgia, w hen t he eurii liad hi.-en threshed, 
Mie last siu-af was taken lo a farm wliere l.he Mireshirig was 
Htill unfinished. 

Sarrijire, nn(f fn fHit 1 /. .‘ippnar.H that (Bitting 
or hiiidiiig Mu; Ijist HlK;af entails (BB'tain jienaltics, 
while tlie farnutr who lini.shes his harvest later 
Mitin his neiglihours is in some districts p('naliz<Mi 
witli the custotly of tlu; ‘hag.’ d’lie obvious ex- 
pltinttlion is tlnit, the (!onse(|nonces are. decreed hy 
rustic wit for lack of d(‘xteiity. On the other 
luirul, the close id(;nl i liciil ion of the bust sheaf and 
l.he reaper, wlu;n vittwed in tlie light of othe.i 
)racti(;es, suggestH a less obvious reason. In the 
loiMsdal -tnd in other jiarts of Noiwjiy, when 
all the hay has heeti (Bit, the ‘old h;iy-nian ’ is 
said to hav(‘ h(*en killed. In llavaria, tlie ritaper 
who cuts the last shetif is said to have killed the 
‘old man,’ In Lithuania, ‘ .Loha’s lietul is cut oil'.’ 
Sometimes a straw pygniy i.s jiut under the last 
slioiif, and the ‘old woman is struck dead.’ A 
.str.tiigfB' w ho (;ros.s<;.s tlu; field i.s pnisn(;d and tied 
with straw-hands, and must yiay a ransom before 
he i.s released, or the farmer himself may he hound 
when lie enters the lield. In Mcckkuihurg, the 
r(Bi|i(‘rs advance in a body towtuds the farmer, 
shouting and sharjiening their seythes as if jire 
jiaririg for a sacrilice ; and so also on the thresh- 
mg-door. At Wi(;dingliai-de, in Schleswig, any 
stranger on the threshing-lloor is nearly thiottled 
with tlu; flail, whi<;h is jait round his neck as if he 
were a shctaf of (torn. 

'I’he c.usf.om of hiinian sacrilicf; to secBire the 
fertility of the crops appears to hav(; been wide- 
.s])r(;a(i. In the earli(;r stages of the ]ira.(;tice the 
victim appears t(j have; been rt;garded as the 
ernlKKlinient of the corn-sjiirit. This must he held 
to he the reason for scattering his ashes on the 
lield, or throwing' his body in tlie river ; while the 
solemn huists at which the victim’s body was eaten 
hy the ancient Mexicans U'.nd support to the view 
tliat they also believed that hy jiartaking of the 
]) 0 (ly of tlie eorn-.spirit they ensured a good harvest. 
It has been eonji'cf.ure.d that the head-hunting 
practices of the Nagas of Manijiur, and their 
custom of Retting up a straw hgure at which they 
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nhoot with an<»\vs at cortaifi times, may ho con¬ 
nected with afj;ri( ultin‘e. Win*?! the ti;,Mire is hit, 
tlie one wlio hits it in the*, iio/id, it is said, will take 
Ji head, l)uL the one who hits it in the stomach will 
have good ciops (I. llodson, 119). 'I'lie con¬ 
nexion l)C.twecn human sacrilice and fertility is 
also shown in tljc custoin of the Indiar)sof (iuaya- 
cinil of scat!(‘l ing human hlood on the lields at the 
time of sowing, wliile at the Mexican harvest a 
criminal was cnished hetween two falling .stones 
when the lirsttiuifs were oir(“i'ed. The Mexicans, 
as alr(;;i(ly stated, olh'icsl a sctiies of sa<aili(‘(!s to 
fiiake the niaiz(‘ thrive, culminating in the .sacrilice 
of an old man at htirvest time. Among the 
I’awrns's and Sioux, human sacrilice was olliued 
in th(‘ spring; jtnd, in om; case des(U'ihe<l among 
the hit Ie.r, alter the heai t of the victim luul hemi 
eaten, the llesh was (;u(, in .small pi«;ces and scat- 
(.(ued on the li(‘l(is. 

Instancos of tiuiinui siicrlllcc' to Hccun* ijooil (‘ri)|>s are rcconlod 
in U'f'st Africa, at ticnin, and amoni; tdic liccliuanas and oth(*r 
races, 11.SIK1II.V in connc.xion with Uic .sowin;^ of the croji.s, or at 

I In- l ime ol tlicir e:irl.\ trrowth, to promote fertility. Ainoni; 
till- I'iliondH, parrot tlic victim was Imricit as an olTcrinij: fo the 
earth yoMldcsH ; if the victim w(*pl copiously, it was a 8i”n of a 
|)lentiinl fall of riiui (.S, (t Maeplicrson, Memorials nf Serriefl in 
India, laindori, tsii.i, |). ll.'i). Amotifr iin ay;riciiltiiral trilic in 
Ufranda, the sacrifices took plaia* at. ulioni tlic tinu- of ttu* 
tiarvcst. The Tshi olTcrcd a hiimaM victim al tin.* yam tiarvost, 
rioiiriiifr his hlood into a hoh:- in the irroimd (A. H. Kllis, The 
j'shi-s/ieokiii'i l‘eii’p/es, liOndon, 1HK7, p. ‘.ttO). 

(Jrcck ritual and l)clicf firf'scrvc traces of human sacrifice in 
coniU‘\ioii with Icriihl y. 'I'hc |c;;ciidof A;,dauro.s c;isi,iii;r licrsclf 
riown the prcci]iicc irf the Acropolis, it lias Itctm su^gcsicd, m.ty 
have arisen out of a misrepresentation of a prmuliva- custom of 
c.istini,' an cfliiyv of the vc^(‘t.ation spirit down a sleep place In 

II rile* of Ae-laiirort, laUir consecrated to Ihomcdc, a limnan 
^•iclim was sa ’i'iliccd at. Uic altar hy the rp/iehi. A lem.md at 
llaliarloH of the type of flic story of .Icphfliali's danelder 
(.Ji; ll-'.sii) speaks of water sprinein^ ii|) \vhere\er t.lie tilood of 
the victim dripped ((’(iS iii, p), PI). Tiie ceremonial of Mm 
noiiptioiiia snu'M'sls the siihstn ntion of an o\ for a human 
\ icf.iin at a ' lii si I riiits ' c-ereinuny. 

h'rtizci (fr'yr*' ii. 222 11.) suggests that, wlum t,lu‘ 
European customs ar<« considered in the light of 
(he practices followi'd hy primitive ra.ces, wc .arc 
just.ilicd in c.oncludiiig lliiit it \v<a.s the )»ni,c.tic.e at 
one time in Europe to olh'r a human s.icrilict! on 
the harvi^st held, the victim hciiig iihuitilicd with 
the corn-s]iirit.. Tlie penalty paid liy t he last, nuipm 
Wits deiith, tis, he being iicart'st fit tin* time the 
siiiril was drivfm ftom the corn, it. would Ixv natural 
to conclude t hat it. had eiiM I'ed into his body. 

3. Communion, harvest supper, firstfruits, and 
the .seasonal festival.— It remains to eousider the 
i|ue.s| i(m of I he harvest supper and the oll'ering of 
hrstl'niits, whieli are elosfdy (!onneeti‘d, although 
liy 110 means ident ie/il. Att.entiofi lias .'ilready 
heefi e.iMed to the cnstoin tli.at the ‘ luitwe.st 
nuiiden,’ in w hiidi <a man or woman is .soimd inies 
wrapped, should he presmit at t lu* d.ance or su|»per 
w'liicli usually follows the t;ikirigof the liatwcst. 

Ill l.a t'cndcc, I lie ‘Ceres,’ licforc liciii}.; lorn to jiicccs and 
liurnt,, was Mic l■cnlrc of Uic dance. In (lie Norlli l.'idin^; ol 
\'orksliirc, the ‘nu‘lldoll’ was jircscnt, al tlie im-ll sipipcr. In 
Ia‘wis, I,he farmers and rcajicrs drink to ‘ I he one Mint licipcd us 
will] Mic harvest,.’ At D.int./ig, Mic ‘ olil man' was carried loflic 
supiH'i', and a portion of everytliiiiu was triven fo liini ; Inil Miis 
was eaten liv flic woman who hound the sheaf, ha<l it as )ier 
jiartncr at the siipiM i and diinciy and was known liy the sanic 
name for llie remainder of the v(-ar. 

Till' |ii‘cs(‘ucc of t he lullwest figure at the suppfu', 
and the iiiiporta,n<‘<f }illm‘hed to it, suggest sofiie- 
t hing more than a nunc feast of rejoi«‘ing at the 
successlul (‘omplet ion <d t he ye:ir’.s work. In- 
staiicf's luive already been (piotml of the killing of 
an animal, such as a (‘ock, a pig, or a hull, on the 
luirvi'st, lii‘ld as an emhoiliment of the eorn-sjiirit. 
'The hodu's of these animals were sometimes given 
to the rcajicr who killed or c.’Uight tlumi ; .some- 
t.imes, es|m( i.‘illy in the cjise of a linger animal, its 
lli'sh was eat (Ml ;it t he luirvest supper, as in tlie 
ciiHi* of the gojit killed at (Iienohle. 

At liijoii, Mu- ox killed on Mie harvest field waa partly eaten 
at the snpfx-r, and (lartly pickled and kept, until the spriiifr. In 
BuMinit. Mie man who made I he last stroke in l.lire.shintr had to 


carry the lUfr to a rieighhniiring ham where the threshing waa 
Ktill goiiig on. lie ran the ri.sk of being beaten, hut at the 
harvesf siipf'er he received a number of (iiiinplings in the form 
of i.ig.s. 

From the nfimcrons inslanco.s of e.hting the body 
of tlie slaughtered animal, hearing in mind tlieir 
speei.al reiafion to the harvest and the significanee 
of other eustoms, it would not he unreasonahle to 
e.oiiclude tliat the harvest supjier is a survival of a 
form of solemn feast, of wliicli the great festivals 
in (Jreee.e eonneeted wdtli the worship of Demeter 
and Kore, the Haloa (the threshing-lloor festival), 
and tli(! Elensinia were probably a develoiiment. 
Ifippolytus (/V/.//o.s‘o;iA. v. If) says that in the Mys¬ 
teries the Epoptie were sliown the mystery of perfect 
revelation—;i cut corn-stalk. 

'I’he iinimi.stic Ixdiefs whicli give rise to the con¬ 
ception of a eorn-sjiirit ;ire evident when the corn 
of (he hist slieJif jirovides the imitcri.'il for fi (‘akc 
in liunuin form fo he dislriluited among the fiiem- 
hers of the household or tlie liarvfisters, or wh(.‘U, as 
finiong tlie Aztc<‘s, a human victim was idciitilied 
with tlie gfid. NN'lieii, however, spei ial ememoiiy 
jittaelies to tli(‘ eiiting of tlie new' corn, eillim in 
f;i(‘t or in symliol, tlic ritual, in tin.' course of 
dcv(dojmient, (xMids liither to be conceriu'd mainly 
with averting t.lie danger of breaking (he tabu 
involved in cutting or eating the corn tor the lirsl 
time, or in jd'opitiating or oll’ering thanks to the 
spiiits wliich might iillect the. (‘rojis adver.scly (see 
art. Eliv’.STKh’i ris). 

'The ritual and Ixdiefs serve to bring out .several 
point,s of interest in connexion with the harvest 
supjier. (1) ll is ;i survivjil or descendant of n 
.solemn meal, (o) at which the spirit of t.lu! crops 
was present., or {h} for \\ lii(‘h tlu^ material reinti- 
sciiUilioii of the <‘orri-.s]diit fiirnislMal (he food, or 
(r) with wliiili huimin sa(‘rilii‘(* wiis eonneeted. 
(2) It is not merely a foist of rejoicing after the 
luirvest, lm(. it is either a necessary antecedent l,o 
the hiirvest, or, when it follows or Jicconijiaiiies (die 
harvest, i(, mus( jneciMle the general use of tlu* 
crops for ordinary (•onsump(,ion. (d) Dy a logical 
cx(<Mision <»f idea (In^ .sii(‘ranien(.al least grow.s into 
an oll'ering of lirstf 1 iiits ti.i the powers tluat p^(^side 
ov(M- the crops. (4) 'I’hc soh'mn ritual of th(.‘ 
luirvest, m(‘;il is fnapuMilly :u‘(‘.onii)ani(‘(l or fol- 
low(‘d by ft pel lod of licence, in w liieli the onliruiry 
rules of eoiiduct find respect for superiors jire 
disregarded, or in whieb an ini'mior may (w eii lake 
the pl.'iee find usurji the authority of his superiors. 
(Ill this point it may lie ree;il hal that these eh.aiiges 
of jiersonality juid irregular eoiiduct ai e 1 1 eijuciit ly 
adopted tor purpo.siss uf (lisguise, and tluit, even 
when such sattirnalia are not the ia)n(‘oniit,;inLs of 
(‘(M(‘nM)nies held at luirvest time to drivi* a\va\^ llu; 
spirits of the defid—as, for inst.'inee, is tlie case 
alter tlie luirvest among the 11 os of Assfim, and ifi 
(he ‘devil driving’ of tli(' Hindu Kusli tribes, when 
the evil .spirils jire expelled from tlie gninaries- 
the luirvesl is ;i eriticfil jieriod of the year wlieti 
nuilign influen(‘es may he ex[)e(‘ted to lie es]ie.eially 
pow erf 111. 

'I'lie luirvest su])])(‘r ohserv;iru‘es as a whole, 
t.iken in eonjunction with the heliels which under¬ 
lie other harvest customs, point to an origin in a 
ht^lief that the crop is tabu, ami that to cut it or 
eat it is a dang<*rous act, of wlu(‘h the risk can be 
av(M((!d only liy the proce.ss familiar in fhe jirac- 
tices of niagic~of a solemn covenant based u]»on a 
communion in which that w lii(‘h is feared is biouglit 
into the closest relation with the one who is afraid. 
In tliisca.se, by eating the material manif(‘station 
of the dangerous element after special precautions, 
(lie primitive mind of ( he savage believes that lie 
becomes one wit ii it and immune from its iniluene(\ 

Litkh ATiiRK.—J. G. Frazer, Gli-, London, llkiO, fS]). ii. 1(18 fT., 
alao GB'-\ pt. iii. (IlHl), ‘The Dyiiip God,’ pp. ‘.10 ‘Zf), pt. iv. 
(1W07). ‘ Adonia. Attiu, liairis,’ p 10.'' IT. ; W. Mannhardt. Ant 
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Wald- iind I'l l.dknlii', lierliii, iSTV, ulso Uautukultrm, do. 1875, 
and Mj/ihiil. F(>rnchiiiiiif>n, Strassburt,', cl. also IJteratiire 

aL Lho end of art. KmsXKiuuTb. FaLLxMZE. 

HASAN ABDAL.—A villa^jje and ruins in the 
.•\ttock 1 )islri(*l of the I’anjal) ; hit. 33" 48' N. ; 

72" 44' E. ; forming imrt of the great city 
known to (iieek and Jtoman author.s as Taxila 
(Ta^iXa), a closi' tran.scrijition of the or IVakrit 
name I'nkluisihi, Skr. Taksas-l/d, ‘ liewn rock or 
stone’ (INlcCrindle, india as described ht/ 1‘tult.my, 
Ixondon, 1885, p. 118 11'.). It take.s its present name 
from that of a Muhammadan saint, llaha Hasan 
'Ahdal, who lived under Mirzii Shahriikh, son of 
Timur (I^’dliot, Hist, af India, Jxondon, 181)7-77, 
i. 239; Aln-i-Akbari, tr. liloehmann and darrett, 
Oalcutta, 1873-94, i. 515). 'The sanctity of the 
place-—still a resort of iionsidcrahle numh(>rs of ]»ih 
glims—(lat<!K from early times, lliuen Tsiang, the 
Jhiddhi.^t pilgi im of the7Lh cent. A.D., descrihe.s I In; 
tank of l,he Naga Kaja, or snake king, Elapatra, 
to which, when the. peo])le. wanted rain or line 
w<‘atli<;r, (hey used to go in eonifiany witii .some 
liiiddhist astidics (saniaua), and, snajiping tlnur 
lingers, invoiced the aid of the ISaga, and at oma; 
ohi ained (lu'ir wisluis (Heal, Si-t/ii-ki, London, I9(j(>, 
i. 137). 'Tin; plac(‘ seems originally to have owed 
its sanctity to a holy spring whicdi gushes into the 
fountain of the modern saint. Uound (his, a.s is 
<-ommon in India, a serpent-cult grew up. the Maga, 
or dragon, l)(;ing su)>posed in particular to have 
control of the, \ve;i.l/her (Croolce, 189(1, ii. 

128(1'.). The Ihiddhist h*gend M’as succetaled hy a 
liialimanieal version ; ami that again hy a .Mnhain- 
madari sl.ory, of wliich tJu' saint Uiihawali is (lie 
hero; linally, Hu; Sikhs connected tin; si(,e wilh a 
mirjude of their Nariak, who, coming (oi he 

place fatigued and thirsty, invoked Jialiawali for 
a cu)t of water, 'riie saint, indignant at the pre,- 
sumption of an nnheliever, (lung at liini a stone 
several tons in wa;ight, which the yuru caught in 
the air, leaving t he impression of his lingers on it, 
whii'h are visible to this daya 'i'he whoh; series of 
legends is an interesting exaiufde of the manner in 
which a iihice, owing its sanctity to some natuivii 
feature, is adojded in (.urn hy (die. followers of rival 
faiths. 'I'lic importanci' of the jiiace in Ihiddhist 
times i.s shown by a s!npa and the remains of a 
tem])l(; discovereil by (huiningham. 

Ijiii';i.ArrKK. A. Cunningliani, Archrrolnnical Rrjinrts, ii. 
[1871] I'Sfy (T. ; W. MoorcroJt, Travels, London, 1841, ii. .'IIU. 

W. Crook K. 

HASAN AL-BASRt.-'Hasan al-Hasri (Aliu 
8 a'id) W'as born at XVadi ’l-ti)ura netir Medina in 
A.II. 21 (A.D. (!4 1-042), two years before tin* end of 
Omar's khalifate, and died at llasra in the mont h 
of Itajab, A.H. 110 (October-November, A.D. 728). 
Ibn abAthir says tiiat his age was then eighty- 
seven, in w liicli case the date of his birth would lie 
A.H. 23. Hot h his par(;nts were originally siave.s. 
His fatb.ei', X'asar, was a native of Mai.san in the 
n(;iglibourhood of iJa.sra, was taken prisoner in 
A.H. 12, during the con()m!st of 'Iiruj by Khalid 
ilm Walid, and became a freedman of one of tlie 
irduihitants of Medina—of Zaid ihii Thahit. tlie 
I'rojihel's amannensis, according to some autliori- 
ties. Tabari (i. 2929. 1) stales tliat the name of 
Hasan’s father was Mahih, and that he was a 
Christian, widle al-8ha'i:iiii {Jatxt'pd al-tuhrd, 
i. 51. 13) declares that he was of Niil)ian extrai;- 
tion. These statements are signilicant, in vieAv of 
the great influence whieh Ha.san ami his ])upils 
exerted on the early development of Muslim the¬ 
ology : and it may he recalled that the famous 
Egyjdiaii mystie, Ifhu ’1-Nun, who dieil in A.H. 
245 (A.D. 859-8G0), is said to have been the son of a 
Nubian slave. I^asan’s high rcjuitution for ortho¬ 
doxy was possilily gained, as Dozy has suggested. 
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at till' exjiense of his pujiils, w ho gave curreney to 
ids speculations. At any rate, he was in touch 
with all (he religions moi'cments of the jicriod, 
and must have taken a leaning jtarl in tlie theo¬ 
logical controversies which were then ngitaling 
the Muhamimnhin world. We are expressly toKI 
that he ilLsputcd on t In; suhjci t of free w ill {(/adar), 
hut afterwards returned to the more orthodox 
doctrine (Ihn t^iutailia, Kitab al-ina'drif, (;d. 
Wiislenfeld, 185P, p. 225. 12). A commentary on 
the Dur'an is asn ihc-d to him ( Dioi kelmann, Uesch. 
dcr arab. Litlcrutur, l.cip/ig, 1 !)(» 1 , i. G7), and In- i.', 
said to liave <‘xpl;iiiicd the mc.Liiing of .Ajto.stolic 
Traditions, whereas tlic older genernlion were 
content with reciting tluun [QCit ul-qiiLub, Cairo, 
A.H. 1319, i. 147, line (j irom loel). 

Whatever may he tliou;.:hl ot the wcil-known 
story w hich att rihiUes t lu> origin of the .M u't azilite 
school to a dillcrence of opliiien betw een the master 
ami one of his piijiils- \\ a.sil ibii Ata or 'Amr ihn 
'Uhaid- there can he lit lb' doubt, (bat in Ija.san's 
circle the dogmas of Islam wtui; freely discussed 
and expounded ; it was tliis freedom that caused 
his activity as a tcaclu'r to liaii; such fruitful re¬ 
sults. liul if, in fostering the s))irit, of imjmry, he 
overste]»p<‘(l the limits of trmlitional authority, 
the .sayings and anecdotes recorded hy his hi*o- 
graj)hcis show' that his iciigion wris intensidy rial. 
Ills ordinary demeanour was that oi a man under 
sentence of deatii, and he looked as though hell 
had he<;n created for liim alone. Jake many of 
his fellow - M iisiims, both mim and women, he 
lound in aseetieism the only means of escape from 
the wrath to come. No man, in his opinion, de¬ 
served tin* mime of theologian (Jnq'ik) unless he 
had renimneed I,he jaeseiit vMuld and lixed all his 
desires upon the future life. Muslim ased icism 
.soon devclojied mystical tendencies, and l.lasan 
seems (o have gone some distance in this direction. 
It is a.ssert.eil that he was the lirst jiioneer of 
mystical scienee in Islam, and Ciat he made it asnh- 
ject of discussion, and explaincil its ideas in terms 
that wen; not used hy any of his contemporaries 
((Jut at-(/iiflib, i. 159. 2). He was the founder of 
the l>a.sriLe .school of mystics, who maintained that 
( he knowledge which, according to a maxim ol the 
I’rojihet, it liehoves every Muslim to seek consist,s 
in knowledge of the heart, and in a sciupulous 
examination of the thoiighls that enter it, .so as 
to dis<;ein whether (,hi;y are sjtiriiual or sensual, 
intuitive or intelieeiual (ib. i. 129. IG). I’rayer- 
meetings (jnnjuiis al-dhikr) were ln;ld in his 
house at Basra (itt. i. J48. 18). 'I'ho.se who 

atlcnded them were persons inelined to ijuietism, 
interested in eommiinicating to one ariotlier ( heir 
s[)iritual experiences, in studying the Qur’an 
together, and in conversing ahouL ridigious (lues- 
tions. W'lule it is (;asy to believe that I.Jasaii, as 
(.J.iC'^hairi and oilier 8 uli waiters mention, at taclied 
more value to inward jiietyand humility th.'ui to 
imtw'ard acts of devotion, like fasting and }»ra.yei , 
there is no eviilenee that he was a Su/i in (he full 
sense of the word. He was driven to right,cons- 
ness by the goad of fear, not drawn, as tin- true 
mystic always is, hy a sjontaneous and irresist ible 
rapture of Divine love. His character appears in 
a legend told by 'Attar in the 'J'ndlikirut id- 
yj 7 v//yo(ed. Nicholson, 199.5-97, i. 57. 17). ITba 
aJ-(ihulani, one of his disciples, had crossed a river 
on foot, while I,Ia.san himself remained on dry land, 
amazisl and pow'crlcss to follow. yasan asked 
him how he was able to work such miracles. ‘ I^'or 
thirty years,’' Utha r(‘jdied, ‘thou hast done what 
God itommaiids, lait I have, done whn.l He desires.’ 

Litkratckk. — Rfsiflrs Uu; reft rencos immiioncd in ihe 
article: Ibii Kliallik.'ui, I r. de .s);uie, I'ariN, tsi;: 71, i. .'170; 

al-Miifjiidi, \.r. Niciuil-tt>ii, London, Hill,)) S(if.; A. von 
Kremer, (lesch. der fierise/tendi n. idecri de.s /stains, Leip/.i^r. 
18(!8, pp. ‘iUr. 5() ; R. P. A. Do;,'y, hssai stir I’hislDire dr 
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I'inlaminme, tr. V. Chauvin, Leyden, 187tt, pp. 201-204, 319- 
320; R. A. Nicholson, ^1 Literary Uistory of the Arabs, 
London, 1907, pp. 22.0 227. 

Iti'YNOLi) A. Nicholson. 
HASID/EANS, HASIDISM. — The llasi- 
daeans (XacftSaicu or ’AatSatot, from lloL*. cn'pn, 
Mftklbn, nliir. of ^'p^, hlsid, ‘ pious’) wero th(; pre- 
ourKors of tlie 1’h.uisocs. The names of the two 
religioo.s j»arties have juaeticaJly the same mean- 
in'; : hds'iif - ' pietist,’ and ‘ Diari.see ’ parush, 

‘ separated ’) means ‘ separatist.’ 1 lurinp; tire \»eriod 
ut t\>e Se,\(n\e.id;e n\ \‘a\estine ti\e Wasidreans were 
tiie enemies of Hellenism, and opposed the intrt)- 
tluetion of (Jreek ideas and manners into Israel. 
,\s slum II liy the name they hear, they were an 
exelusiv'dv roli|;ious jiarfy ; they were ri^i<i 
/ealol.s ; tliey formed an as.soeiation, a eompany of 
ri;;orists. In reality they were the deseendants of 
Kzra and Neherniah, who exjndleit the foreign 
wive.s : they continued the trailition of theSerihes. 

As far as the me,aj;re information we posse.ss eon- 
eerninp'them enahles us to judL'e, the IJasidaeins 
did rntl diller essentially from the Scrihes. 'I’hey 
were men (ujm])le.tely devotisl to (he Law (Tras 6 
iKooaiai()fj.euo^ ti^ v6fx(^), even .so far as to take uj> 
arms in its defence when it was thnNitemsl hy 
sinner.s and lawless mmi (1 Mac ; hut, .-is 

soon as peace was re.sl.ored, they threw asid<> their 
wea[ion.s, as their hands were hett.er suit.eil to 
handh* the sacred serolks than to fi^dit with the 
sword. 

According' to 1 .Mac., tlie Hasida*ans played 
only a very minor part in the Maecah.ean wars. 
'I’he events wliich took jil.ice in l*ale.Htine at the 
hi'cinnin;; of the national revidt apainst the 
Sclcucidje sliow (his vmy plainly. Tin; lii^di jirie.st 
Menelaus, who had Is'en put to death in 1(53 it.C. 
by command of v\ntiochus v. laijtator, ivas suc- 
ci'eded by Alcimus (’ AX'ciaoi, ldh<Lfxos, Id/o/uos, D'p,', 
Y(ufit)(), who was of priestly stock, but did not 
beloufj; to th(‘ nilin;; brnmdi of the (.biia,s la,mily. 
•lo.sephiis (Ant. XX. .\.) I(dls us that. Antiochiis 
Ku}ia,tor nominated Alcimus chief priest in KJp!. 
According to 1 Mac., when Demetrius Soter de¬ 
throned Antiochus Lupator, .Ahdmns eamc* to him 
ollerinc his siuvictis aL^iinst the patriotic dews who 
were tryinn: to sha.ke oll the Syrian yoke. The kinp^ 
\\n are told, entrusted him, alono witli his p:enerai 
liaccliides, with the p.ici(ication of dmhea, and at. 
the same time raised Idm to the hi-h jiriesthood 
(I Mac 7®''*). It is at the time of this mi.ssion that, 
the jiart taken by the IJasida-ans appears «d<‘.arlv. 
The com|iarative study ol [tarallel fra.c^ments from 
the lirst and .sc<-ond Looks of Maccabees sluals dear 
li;_dit on tludr att ituiii' in the national revolt. 

If we had only the account in 2 Mac., we should 
be left in no doubt that the Ha.sidmans took part in 
the national war, in spite of the obviou.s errors con¬ 
tained in the narrative. It is (here stated that 
‘ bciiii; CHlled t)y Dt'iiietriiis (.Soter) into a meetiiijf of his c.oiiiicil 
and ii.sked how the dew.s .stood iitlcctcd and whal thev purpo.scd, 
he lAleimns) utiswerod Miereinao ; “Those of the .Jews that, he 
culleti Jlii-sidleans, whose leader is Jiida.s Maeeah.ort.s, kee|t up 
war, luid arc seditions, not, siitTerinj; the kin'Mlom to lltid Lran- 
(piillity (2 Mae 

Thus, acc<udiu“ to this account, the Ha.sidieans 
were under the eomm.iml of dinlas Maei^abjeus, and 
are represented as the promoters of the war. 

In 1 Mae., on (he <»tlier haiul, the Hasulicims are 
the jieace party ; it was to iddain peace that they 
siiu“hl Lacchides ami Alidmus, (lie dejuities of 
Kinj; Dcumtriu.s. This is how the author deserihe.s 

tha( mission ; 

‘ And there were >;alhered toi'cther unto AlciiniiH and Hae- 
(diides a comiiaiiN of s. rihes to seek for jiisi ice (fVi.Veo''»i ^I'/taia). 
And tile llasi<|;eiins were the first anioiii;-the chddren of Israel 
that soia-’iil. peace of them ; for they said, “One lh.it is a prie.st 
of the seed of Aaron is come with tho forces, and he will do 
ns no wroiit; ”' (I Mac TC- i^i). 

I’he Ha.suhcans, then, were not the instipitors of 
iheMuir. In reply to their request for fieaec, the 


royal envoys, thinking they would make an ex¬ 
ample, hail sixty of them jiut to death. Thus, 
aeeording to I Mac., the Hasubeans, grouped rouml 
tile Scrihes (from whom tlie I’harisee.s akso sjiring), 
form an independent jiarty, acting in opposition 
to Judas Macealiteus and his followers, a.s they 
acknowledge Alcimus not only as high priest bu( 
as the lawful rejiresentative of S^'rian aiitliorit-y. 

From the seemingly eontradietory texts which 
we have just quoted it is easy to understand the 
role of tAie Uas'ulveaus. At tlie outset tlie Macca- 
\jie.au war was essentially and exclusively religious 
the Jews were ligliting with the Syrians to de¬ 
fend (he Law endangered hy the per.secutions of 
AntiochuH IV, Fjiipluiiie.s. Hence the jitirticijiation 
of the llasidieans, a very rigid and exclusively re¬ 
ligious pfirty, in the national revolt. I’lie rtdigious 
aim pursued hy the patriots Avas attained on 2rit h 
(’liislev Idf), when Judas Maeeahieus purified the 
t.emple defiled hy .Intioehus Lpiphane.s, arid re¬ 
stored the Jewish religion. J’he treaty of Lysias 
(l()2), wliiefi ensured the religioms liberty of the 
Jews, thus gave full satisfaction to the Hasidayans, 
who are not ag.ain mcu( ioiied among t ln^ ladligerents. 
Hem;eforth the Maecaliay'in.s alone ami their sohliers 
(Muitinued the struggle tigainst the Syrians for tlie 
politieal Hfierty of the eoiintry. We hear nothing 
mon^ of (he llasicheans, and we have ev«u-y reason 
to l)eliev<‘ that lho.se forerunners of t,he riniri.sees 
Isteame hlemled with them. 

In any cyisi; an incident which hajipened during 
the reign of .lohn Jlyreamis 1. (Ll5 -l(b') n.C.), and 
which exhibits Lh.'ui.s.'iism and Sadduceeisni at 
that time fully developed and in diree(. opjmsition, 
proves that tin; 1’liarise.es of that period, engrossed 
solely with religion and its immediate interesl.s, 
were indeed the Inurs of (lie Hasidieans. John 
Hyreanus was ent.ertaining (.he I’liarisees a( a feast, 
when one of tlie guests named IMeazar demandetl 
that the royal high priest should lay down tlie 
priesthood and rest content with the civil and 
military power (Jos. Aitt. XIII. x. 5). 'I'lial/ is pre¬ 
cisely tlie position which the Hasidieans t.ook up at 
the beginning of the national revolt—the absolut/e 
separation of the religious from the jiolitieal 
domain. 

See also Ascktk’ISM (.Jewish), vol. ii. p. 97 f. 

liiTKRAicitK. - J. Wf'llhaiisen, Itir l‘harimi'r und die Snd- 
dur.iirr. < 1 rcil.swiild, |,sVl ; E. MonteL, Lkkiu' nvr leu (iriijiarn 
des fmrti.s Hailtwetn el ]>ltorisien el lenr fn.doirc pimju'd la 
nee de ../.’.'.■•j/s-C/ind, 1‘n.i-iH, ].S.S.'J, also ' Lc priitiiicr l.l(.)i)(lit 
(■litre I’hiirisicriH cl .SiiducccnK d'ajircs troin documents orinu- 
tmix,' in ./.■(, l.s.ST ; E. Solmtci', (r.Jl”-. Leip/.i^^, ls;ts-l»ui ; J. 
Welihaus-fii, litr. uinl /dd, (i'e.‘<cJiic/it4’->, llcrlm, ISlul 

J'i. Muntet. 

HASTINAPUR (Slcr. HastindjnLra,, ‘elephant 

city ’ ; or, aeeording to other aut horities, iiaiued 
aflitr a mythical Lajri Hastin).—An ancient city 
in the Meerut District of the United Provinces of 
India, situated on the Jiurh (fanga, or ‘ old Ganges,’ 
an old course of the river ; hit. 21)'' 9' N.; long. 7H’’ K. 
The legendary account of Hastin u ill be found in 
the I'isNU Purfvna (tr. Wilson, London, lS()4-77, 
iv. 139 i.), which states that the old city was washed 
away by the Ganges. This, the capital of the 
Ivaurava tribe, figures largely in the ejiie of the 
jMdhnhhnrata. 'I'lie buildings, wbieb Avere yiroliably 
built of eday and wood, have now disajipeared ; ami 
nothing remains to mark this famous site but some 
shapeless mounds. 

Litkiiatch.K. — A. P'dliier, Mvnvniental .A ntlqintire and 
Inscri/dion.'i of the A’. 9'. krovinceii, Allatiiiliad, 1891, p. 1(1. 

W. Grooke. 

HATRED. —I. Psycholog-ical analysis. —The 
term ‘hatred’ designates a mental state of revul¬ 
sion from .something that oU'euds us—a dislike or 
feeling of ill-wib, intensified by the desire to harm 
or injure or make a sjieedy eml of the object hated. 
This apjdies in eliief to hatred of yierson.s by 
persons, at the root of which lies the desire to 
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destroy. ‘ Hates any man the thin^ Jie would not 
kill?’ asks Sliylock [Merck, of Vcn. IV. i. G7) ; 
‘whosoever hateth his brother,’ says St. John 
(1 Jn J’®), ‘is a murderer.’ But it applies also to 
liatred of thinj^s (including in that term not only 
inanimate objects, but opinions, beliefs, and the 
like). Even wiien a sehoolboy .says that he ‘ hates 
lessons,’ he means to expres.s, not merely his feel¬ 
ing of aversion to them, but also hi.s wish to make 
a summary end of le.s.sons, if only lie could ; and, 
likely enough, be give.s embodiment to his wish 
by tossing his books to t\ie other end of the 
room. 

I'he intensity and duration of hatred in general 
hear no definite or li.\cd proportion to the amount 
of injury received. Much denends upon the nature 
.and temperament of the individual haling ; and, 
especially, upon his jirivate estimate of hims(df, 
and his sen.sitiveness to any allront to hi.s dignity. 

The outward corporeal exjiressions of hatred are 
clearly marked ami W(dl known ; biologist, psycho¬ 
logist, and poet alike have duly recognized them ; 
and iiow they .show themselves in the lower 
anim.als, as well as in man, has been strikingly 
brought out by Darwin in his book on The 
KxprcN.ftion of the Kmotionfi in Man and Animah. 
The menacing attitude of the body, the lowering 
countenance, the suspicious and un.sympathetic 
look, the leer, .and the coldnes.s of behaviour are 
some of the nioiles of its objective embodiment; 
and tliese objective signs (it is important to observe) 
have much psychologic.al signilicance, in.asmuch as 
they react on the emotion proper, inten.sify it, and 
lend to keep it alive. 

liatred is not designative of a mere passing 
mood (like some forms of anger), but of a settled 
attitude or disposition, wdiiidi cherishes ill-will 
and can bide it.s time and [dan means for the 
injury or discomliture of its object. It must be 
distinguished from antipathy, whiidi is a merely 
sentimental or constitutional dislike (for the m(»st 
jiart irrational) of an object, leading to shrinking 
from or avoidance of the object l)ut not to its 
d(!st ruction — as we .see, for e.\'.am]de, in the 
antipathy to inofl'ensive crawling creatures wdiich 
a,Heeds many ]teo})lc. 

Hatred attaches itself to the malevolent side of 
human nature, and is to be classed along wil.h sucli 
re])reheri.sible emotions and setthsl disj>o.sitions ns 
envy [q.v.), jealousy, rcnciige. It is essentially 
anti-social and .self-centred. 

The gr<‘at antithetic emotion is love [q.v.), and 
the cluiiacteristics of the one are best seen in 
Contrast witli those of the other. If, tdien, (1) we 
view the two in thein.sclves, we liiid that love is a 
conserving ami attra<divc force, vvhile .'iatred is 
destructive and repellent. Again, (2) reg.arded 
from the side of the .subject, love is n feeling of 
pleasure or satisfaction with the person loved, ! 
together with the desire to do him good or to [>ro- I 
mote his welfare; hatred is a feeling of <li.s.satis- , 
faction with the, object of it, mixed with pain but 
frequently inUuisely pleasurable, together with 
the desire to harm or to secure his ill-fare. Hence, 
love clothes its object with all amiable qualities 
and is aj*t to Ite blind to faults and defects ; hatred 
clothes its object with all detestable qualities, and 
refuses to see any good in it. Further, love to a 
person is f)rnne to make him who entertain.s it well 
disj)osed towards all with whom (or with which) 
that person associates—even towards his status in 
so(d(by, or the nationality to which he belongs; 
while hatred produces the exactly opposite eH'ect. 
Next, (3) taken in connexion with the object, love 
is one great means of turning an enemy into a 
friend (htmee the supreme wisdom of the injunc¬ 
tion, ‘ Love your enemies, bless tlieni that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you’ [Ml .5'‘‘*]); 


hatred is [)rone to turn a friend into an enemy. 
Love begets love, but hatred breeds hate, tim e 
mon;, (4) viewed as successive states, the two show 
n.sychological peculiarities of a very interesting 
Kind. («) If, from whatever cause, we come to 

h. ate a person whom we have greatly loveil, our 
hatred will be inl(uisilied by the fact of our [irevious 
love, and greater than it would have been if we 
had not loved before. This, no doubt, arises in 
[•art from the Fact that we have lost a .sour(!e of 
pleasure and are j».aifu‘<l ; but it involves also flu* 
fact that we feel ourselves injured by unrequiteil 
alVectiou, and tlie further fact that, we arc chagrined 
at having expended our allcct iou on an unworthy 
o))j(‘ct. On the other h.and, when we come to love 
.a [)er.son whom we [trtu iously hated, our love will 
be [uoportiouate to our previous liate, and all the 
greater that hatred has prcceiled it. One reason 
lor t his is that, in the circumslanci's supposed, we 
are con.scious of having got rid of a. source of p.ain ; 
but tw’o other things havi*. to be t.'rken into .account, 
viz. the newly-arousetl feeling that by formerly 
hating the [lerson we have done him an injury oi 
an injustice, ami the consequent (Uisirc to make 
amends for this injustice. Again, [(>) our love for 
a person is apt to be. diminislual, and even, perha}»s. 
turned to dislike of him, if he does not. love, much 
more if he. act ually hates, the t hings and [>er.sons 
that <lelight us; while community of likings or of 
interests goes s<mtc way towards making us well 
dispo.scil towards om; whom we hate. 

All thesi; are }>,sy(diologi(-al facts, revealed in our 
a<dual ex])<!ri<mce of life, which must be taken into 
.account by the (dhici.st in determining the value of 
hatr<Ml, and by the legislator, who (lannot with 
im[)unity ignore the working of any human 
emotion as it shows itself either in the individual 
or in the community. 

2 . Ethical and religious aspects. —As a sourei! 
of pleasure, hatred luis undoubted ])otency. But. 
this does not nccess.arily mean that it is to be 
ethic;i)ly commended and the dcvidopment and 
growth of it eiKMUiragc'd. On the contrary, char- 
.a<-tcr IS one thing, pleasure is another ; and it is 
the function both of ethics and of religion to 
emphasize the fact tliat ‘ the life is more than 
imrat,’ and that the higher iisjiirat ions of man and 
his spiritual ideals «'ount for most. Hence, the 

i. sycliological fact that the. intensity of love nuiy 
•e increased by the circumstance that we liave 
been previously hating does not justify the con 
elusion that therefore we ought to hate. For, if 
hatred is in itself <leleterious to character, it must 
both restrict tlu; j>ower of loving ami lower the 
kind of love. 'Plie increase of love t hat is depen¬ 
dent on hate is an increa.se on the level of a lieing 
to whom hate .seems in itself desirable; but, if 
jierfect love ruled as between man and man, such 
a conceiition would be impossible. Love would 
then be grcate.st of all, bm-ause it inqdicd the 
abolition of hate and, therefore, substituted the 
higher pleasure for the lower, or the highest 
pleasure of all, from which the lower, having 
degradation in it, is excluded. It is a matter of 
quality, then, not of quiintity or degree. Psycho¬ 
logical experience is not an infallible guide to 
etliical and religious estimate. 

(1) From the ethical standpoint, it is easy to see 
why hatred, in .so far as it is expended by per.sons 
on |>ersons (or even on the lower animals) is con¬ 
demned. Its pleasure may be intense, but it is 
too dearly bought. ’J'he consequences it entails 
are far-rc.ac.hing and disastrous. It lets loose 
many of the most malignant of the human [lassions, 
such as retaliation and revenge—hence, we a[)ply 
to hatred such ejiithets as ‘ cruel,’ ‘ deadly,’ ‘ lienaq’ 

‘ vindictive ’; it aims at injuring or even destroying 
the object hated ; and it cranqis and distorts the 
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iiJilurc of tlic [tcion luuliourin^ il, bliintiiifjr liis 
synijtutliy ami jierv*!!tin.L' Ins AUovn 

all, it is Llif mark of (]f*c|t snatnd aiicnatiou of oim 
man fr(mi atiotlior, i;jJiorin'' the fact of tlie 
universal ltrot,lM‘rlio(»(l of mankimi, ami transf^^rcss- 
in;^' I he fumlaimmlal law of love, or mutual all'eetiou 
ami mutual hel[)lulness, on which the existenc.e of 
srjciety depends. As its o)>ject is destruction, it 
repels inslead of hindin;; too,-tlier, it diasolves 
ilislfcrd of cemcnl inp^ 

I'hat I,here is such a, t hino in man as a natural 
and leeitimale lesentuumt of injury receiv<!d, 
ethics fully allows; ami this, when ratimialized, 
hecomes 1 h(‘ powerful t hino we know as ‘ moral 
indienal ion ’—w hich is tin; spontaneous protest of 
the coiiscienci; against wrono ifillict.val. lint it- 
demands more than a conscient iovis ]irotest ; if 
reijuires hatred - had red, liowevau, not <d one man 
hy anothei, hut of everything that would intiMfcre 
wit h t he pidper and hie her develo]>menlot a lua.n's 
natuie oi of liuma.n natuK! in general; hatia-d. 
t herefore, of vice or wickmlness or wrone . I tut 
even t lum, while it enjoins had rial of vi<a‘, it will 
notallow liat.red of the man who piaetises vice: it 
is t he tratise'ressiou, not t he t ra.ns;/ressor, that is 
to he ahhoi'j (‘d. 11 ence tdie, condemna tion hy et hics 

of misanthropy, ‘llatiaal of mankind’ is sellish 
and a htioi Ilia I, and dest ruct i\e <if the very idea of 
‘mankind,’ which jircsupiMxes .veeddy and, there¬ 
fore, unity aiiione the, inemhers ; otherwise, it 
would he ineatiineh'ss. In like manner, ethic.s 
condemns w ar, takmi in itsidf : war is man’s 
liahfsl of iiuui, with (he lust of hlooil. (’arried 
out to its full (.‘X'tent, it, would hecaane a statt* of 
universal hosl.ility, which would spi'cdily mean the 
exiim tion of the race. ()ncc more, vindi(d,ive 
punishment is comlemned hy ethi<*s heca.use it, is 
founded on hat<', and is meant, only (,o po’a.tity the 
nialienaiit naturi' of him who inflicts it. 
private individuals or leyislalors—\ v1m» punish 
la'cause they hale s(,a,ml self condemned. 

(2) All this, which is enforced hy ethics, is a,c- 
centualeil and st rvuic t liened hy r(di;.'ion ; for, to 
the, ethical rejtrohation of vice a,s (h'strmdive of 
the liipdier moral <|ualities in man, .and the insist¬ 
ence on our lovirip' d"’ evil doer while comlemiiiud 
his deeils, relip;ion a<lds the c'nnoliliu'.t and vivify- 
in;.': conce])lion of nia.n -of rrrrt/ man - .as made in 
tin* imacic of (!o<l, and llnu'ehy sets him lorth a.s 
an ohjc'ct of reverence, not of lurtred, evi'U in his 
degradation. 'I'hus viewed, he is to he loved for 
the possihilitii's that are in him, and ('neourap<sl 
to have his potentialities actuali/ed. 'I'his .at oma> 
raises the notion of pi'isonality to a hirrher level 
than ethics alt.iins. 'The idea, of the individual as 
as]uri(ual heino, akin to the Itivim*, invests him 
with a greater diunify ami Avorth tluin that- of 
the imli\ idiial simply re;^oirded as a moral p<*rson. 
Ami, w hile the relicioiis considera,tion thus r;i,ise.s 
file estimate of the value of (In* individual, it also 
intensities the hatred of everythin^ tha,t would 
lower the estimate; and so it c;o(.s heyond the 
mere et Ideal coms'pt of ‘ \'i<’e ’ or ‘ evil ’ as the t hin^ 
to hi' hated, ami suhstitut«-s for it. that of ‘sin ' or 
‘ euilt,’ thus hrinyiiio out man’s essenti.al relation- 
sliij) to (Jod as the supreme fact. In this w.'iy 
t he conse(]U('nces of tran,s;^o ession .are ))re.sented on 
I heir most serious and impressive side. I'ivil-doino 
is (<» he hated, strenuously opposed, and, if jatssihle, 
exterminated, li(*cause it lilurs the l>ivine inia.ue 
in man, ami liecause it severs man from (fod, tin* 
rational creature from his Creator, the son fiaun 
his heavenly I'ather. The full meaning of this is 
to h(‘ s»>en only in the Hpdit of the work .and death 
of (Christ-which is at onci* the revelat ion of the 
father's love ami the uianif»*station of the ‘ exceed¬ 
ing sinfulness of sin.’ 'I'his is flic .Scripture viiwv 
of hatred ; and it <roes even fart liei, ami eliiiehes 


tlie injunction about luot lu'i ly love hy excluding 
the hater from eommunion with the Divine alto¬ 
gether ; for, ‘ Jf a m.an say, I love God, and hateth 
his lirothe.r, he is a liar : for he that loveth not his 
hnd.herwhom he hat h seen, cannot love God whom 
he hath not .seen ’ (1 .In 4-°). 

3. Diverse views.—On all sides, then—psycho¬ 
logical, ethical, and religious -hatred of persons is 
seen to he irrational. l>ut tliere are somewhat 
dillerent views among jdiilosophers as to wliether 
it should he recognized to any extent ami, it so, 
how far. Some have refnst'd to give it any legi¬ 
timate footliold at jrll. Spinoza, for instanee, 
ronmlly declares; ‘Hatred can never he goorl ’ 
[Ktfiii ft, iv. ; and he goes fartlier and maint.ains 
that ‘<;verything which w'e desire liee.-insi' we are 
alleci.ed hy liatK'd is base ami unjust in the .State.’ 
This IS h<tw it aitpears in tin* light, of puie reiison. 
Otlu'is, like Ihiller, liave allowed sudden and in¬ 
stinctive resentment of an injury to he natural 
and, therefore, not re|»rehensil>le, Imt have refii.sed 
t<» aeeiird the same privilege to delilierate or eal- 
eulated resentment. In this I’m tier is followed 
hy the Scottish School of philosojdiy generally. 
Others, again, luive niaint-'iim'd that what we lind 
in aetu.-il f.'iet to he a .source of jileasure to men 
must he taken aeeount of and allowed its place 
in estimating human happiness, according to the 
ul ilitari.'Ui standard. Hetilham led the way here. 
While eomh'iiining vimliet ive punislimenl, on t lie 
fuineiple that the p.‘i,in outweighs the jde.asure, 
.and urging that llu* IcgislaUir slmuld not punish 
from n'venge (on the stime juineij^iie), he yet urged 
the neei'ssity of allowing soinethirig, in t he apjior- 
tioning of punisliim'iit to a eriiiiinal, to the j»ei 
sonal pleasure or .gr;it ili<'.a( ion that such punishment 
gives to tlie individual injured. 'I'his is vindictive 
sat isfact ion, or t lie ple.asuri' of vengeance, of whieli 
he snys ; 

‘'I'liis pli'iisiirc is u u'iiin : U, recalls the riddle of .Siiiiison ; it is 
the sweet wliirh eoliies out of the stroll”; it i.s the Iioiicn 
iialliered trom the carcase ot t.lie lion. l*roiliieed wiihoiit e\ 
|iciise, net result of an oia-ration nt'cessarv on other aceoimts, 
it is an (Mii'cnient to l>e cnlti\a.1,ed as v^ell u,s an,v other; for 
the |ileasur.’<>f \'eti(;<'ance, .•onsid.'i'ed alis! l artei 11 v, i.s, lilieever^ 
other ph asure, only c.iod in itself. It is innocenl so loim as it 
IS cooliMed within tin- Inuils of t,he laws ; i| hee.onies criinina 1 
at, I he iMumeiit it lireaks them ' {!' niu-ipli- of /‘enal Lair, )it„ i. 
eh, xvi.). 

In like manner, A. Ihiin strongly m:iintain(*d tlic 
existence of nuilevoh'ul, fillcctioiis as mitivc to 
human nature, and the need of n'lkoning with 
them in (‘tides. His doeliim* was liest. hroughi 
out in his fttmous eontroveisy with Ig 11. lirfuiley 
in .1/f/a/(reproduced in ]\\s J/Is'srrfuf ioH.s ou L' h//- 
ijitf Philosi’phirol. I'ltpics )—<‘i sutlicii'iit aecotint of 
wiiich lifts alrt'iidy been given in ;irt. Ancikk. In 
that jirtiele also will he seen the liearings of 
(‘Volution on m.'ilevoleiice. 

'I'here is still ft jiosition to he noted, midway 
between the extr(‘me.s. As its representfttive may 
he taken 'riiomas Hrown. 

•We are forme.l to he nialevolrnt in certain circuinsLanees,' 
hr I'hilo.'ioiili!/ o/thr HKmaii Mind, licel, U.), 'as in other 
(■ircunislances we an- formed to he heiievolent, ; tint we are not 
formed to have e(|iial enjoyment in liofh. . . . 'I’lie moral att'ec, 
tions whieli lead lo ttie infliction of evil are ooiasionally as 
nec.'ssarv as lie- heiievolent alYectioiis. If vice exist, it must he 
loathed i.y us. or we may learn to imitate it. If an individual 
lias injured anoilier indiiidnal, there must he mdivnution to 
feel file wrong which has been done, and a zeal to avenge it. 
The niaU-vol-nl afYeefions, ttmn, are evidt ntly u part of virtue 
as long as vice cxi.st.s ; hilt tticv are iiecossan only for the 
occasional purposes of nature, not for her gem lal and perma¬ 
nent. interest in our w elfare. . . . e are made capable ol a 
malevolOMce that, may le- saiit to tie virtuous when it ojieratcs 
for the terror of injustice, that, otherwise would walk, imt in 
darkness, througfi the world, but in open light, perpetrating its 
iniipiifies without shame or remorse, and })er)M i,iatiu” them 
with impunity. Hut, that even this virtuous malevolem e may 
not, outlast the necessity for it. it is made painful for us lo lie 
inali-volent even in this best sense.’ 

Wli.'it, must determine a.s between tluvse (Jillerent 
views are clearly (1) eonsideratiun of wliat actually 
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obtains in onr exj^erience of human nature ; (2) 
how this stands related to the ideal, whicli must 
test its value; and (3) determination of conse¬ 
quences, based on the fact of the solidarity of 
mankind. 

Litkraturb.—A ll the hooks spccifiwl umler ‘Literature’ in 
the art. Anukr. In addition : Descartes, The I'assumtt of tiie 
Soul (tr. E. S. Haldane and tJ. K. T. llosa, vol. i. pt. 2, Cam- 
bridffe, 1911); Spinoza, Kthica, eap. pt. iii., which is really a 
striking treatise on the Emotions (tr. W. H. White and A. H. 
Ktirling, 3rd ed., London, 189i)); Jeremy Bentham, H'orJfc*, ed. 

Howring, Edinburgh, 18i>9, i. S3, :iS2, and x. 6ft; Janies 
McCosh, PsychoUxjy: thr Motive I'ou-er^s, Emotions, Con¬ 
science, Will, London, 1887 ; James Martineau, Types of Ethical 
Theory, Oxford, ISS.'i, ii. 160, etc. ; Th. Ribot, The Psychology 
of the Emotions, Ixindon, 1897, p. 2t.8, etc. ; William L. David¬ 
son, Christian Ethics^, London and Edinburgh, 1907, pp. 33, 
79-8.3; W. McDoug'all, Introd. to Social Psychology, London, 

1908, p. 104. William L. Davidson. 

HAWAII. —The Hawaiian group of Lslands lies 
in tlu; I'acilic Ocean between lat. 18" 54' and 
22" 15' N., and long. 154“ 50' and 160" ,30' W., and 
is of purely volcaiiic origin. On the Island of 
Hawaii the twin voltianoes Mauna Loaarul Kilauea 
are in con.stant activity, wdiile the extinct crater 
of llaleakala, on the Island of Maui, is one of the 
largest in the world. The natives are of pure 
’olynesian type, and constitute the extreme north- 
vestern outpost of this family, the I.slaiids liaving 
lieen colonized in throe great migrations from the 
Samoan group. The language has undergone little 
change, a native of Hawaii being able to converse 
with a Tahitian, New Zealander, or Samoan with 
little difficulty. 

On this, A. ll. Keane writes as follows (Man, Past and 
Present, Gambridge, 1899, p. Sai f. ; cf. also Waitz-Uerland, 
Anthropol. der Satnrvolker, v. ‘202 IT.): ‘ Migrating at an un¬ 
known date eastwards from Malaysia (for further details, see 
art. ETiiNOWiaY, vol. v. p. 631], the Indonesians appear to have 
first formed permanent settlements in Samoa, and more par- 
ticniarl v in the island of Savaii, originally Sar>aiki, which name, 
under divers forms and still more divers meanings, accompanied 
all t,heir subsequent migrations over the Pacific w'aters. Thus 
we have, in Tahiti, Ilavaii, the “universe," and the old capital 
of Kaiatea ; in Rarotonga, Avaiki, “the land under the wind 
in New Zealand, Uawaiki, “ the land whence canie the Maori ’’; 
in the Marquesas, Havaiki, “the lower regions of the dead," 
as in to fenua Havaiki, “return to tlic land of thy forefathers," 
tlie words with which the victims in human sai^rilicos were 
speeded to the other world ; lastly, in Hawaii, the name of the 
chief island of the Handwich group.’ 

In conformity with this, the native belief ol)tain8 
that tlic soul of a Hawaiian leaves the Island of 
Kauai from the promontory looking towards Samoa, 
and in Samoa a similar story turns the soul towards 
New Zealand. In Ilavvaii, oral tradition itself 
clearly gives the details of the first landing of the 
Samoans on the shores of Kauai ; and, while no 
accurate dates can jto.ssibly be given, this migra¬ 
tion is su|ii)Osed to have taken place n.s early as 
the 2rid cent. a.d. A Samoan chieftain, having 
been defeated in battle, refused to submit to his 
victorious rival, and, embarking his followers in 
his remaining 'war-canoes, set his matting sails for 
the unknown ocean. The Polynesian knowledge 
of astronomy is remarkable, and it enabled them 
to steer a straight course ; but it has f)een sur¬ 
mised that a chain of islands existed which have 
since been submerged by volcanic disturbances, 
and that the fugitives were thus able to obtain 
fresh water and sniiplies ; otherwise, the journey 
seems well-nigh a miracle. 

The Hawaiians counted time by the genera¬ 
tions of their principal cliieftains, beginning with 
Wakea, who was the semi-mythical progenitor of 
all the royal families (cf., furtlier. Calendar 
[Polynesian]). Events were counted thus; ‘Soil 
was in the time of . . .,’giving the name of the 
alii nui, or high chief. The length of a generation 
was roughly approximated at thirty years. Fif¬ 
teen generations from Wakea is the time of Naua- 
ulu, and fifteen generations more brings the chief 
Maweke (a.d. 1030). 

The native Hawaiian is tall, well formed, very 
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Strong, and posses.sed of great endurance. He is 
an expert clill-climher, swimmer, and sailor. Hi? 
national sjiorts are sledging and surf-riding, wdiile 
the dance is comsiderea the necessary accomplish¬ 
ment of both sexes. In colour he is a dark reddish- 
brown. 'riie nose is clear-ciit and wide of nostril, 
the lii)S large, but well chiselled, the hair straight, 
abundant, and black, ami there is a marked ten- 
dency toward hraehyeephaly. Tatning was gen¬ 
eral, and survives at present in ring-marks on the 
linger. All inheritance came through the female 
line, ancestry being traced through tlie mother 
only. 

In the families of very high chiefs (nlii 7iui), the 
practice of iimestiious marriage was common, and 
was regarded as sacred, the oll'spring of brother 
and sister being treated with more than royal 
honours. The sun wtus never allowed to shine 
upon them ; and, if the shadow of a low- horn 
vassal fell across their threshold, the offence was 
punishable by death. The tabu stick—a stall sur¬ 
mounted by a ball wrap})ed in white tajia clot h-- 
was placed by the hut, and warned the passer-by 
that the ground was the ]>osses.sion of kings or 
priests, and must not be pi ofaiied u)»on pain of death. 
The tabu was strictly enforced by the chiefs, and 
is one of the most widely-known instit\itions of the 
Islands. The royal colour was yellow ; the next 
in rank wa.s red. The king’s badge of office was 
a feather cloak, made from yellow feathers found 
under the wings of the oo, and woven with infinite 
skill and care into a weh of coco nut fibre. 'I’lie 
lei, or w'reath, was also of the precious yellow 
feathers. 'I’be red feathers of tlie iwili made 
wreaths and decorations for the nobility of the 
second order, though kings by no means disdained 
them. A few scarlet feather helmets are still pre¬ 
served, which have almost the shape of tlie (ircek 
helmet, but are larger and without the nose-guard. 
The kahili, or royal staff, wa.s of wood, (jr wood 
and bone, topped by a tuft of hrigbt-coloured 
feathers. It was carried as a standard, or like the 
rnacc of Eurojiean royalty. At a royal funeral, 
the kahili beaiers never left the corpse until it was 
finally given in charge of the friend designated to 
give the final riles and concealment. 

The greatest iiiiportance wais attached to aris¬ 
tocratic birth, Kauai, tlie island where the first 
migration landed, claiming the greatest purity 
of blood. Upon coming of age, the children of a 
chief, boys ami girls alike, were required to appear 
before tlie elders assembled in solemn conclave, 
there to recite tlieir genealogy and the deeds of 
their ancestor.s. fn this oral fasldon, the history 
of each great family and the history of the race 
were preserved with suryirising accuracy ami w ealth 
of detail. The neophyte’s recitation often took two 
whole days to repeat; and, if he failed to he letter- 
perfect, he was reniamied, to appear the following 
year before the historians to the tribe. Such a 
disgrace seldom occurred, for the child began his 
les.son in earliest infancy, and pride of race induced 
ardent study. At the close of the ceremony a feast 
was held ; and the youth, now sujijio.stnl to have 
reached maturity, received gifts, was jiermittcd to 
enter the councils of the elders and to give advice, 
and was released from many of the irksome ser¬ 
vices devolving upon chihlrcn. At this time the 
novice selected hi.s own hainakua, or household 
god, or was permitted to wear sacred relics. 

The natives were never cannibals, as has been 
erroneously believed. Tradition tells of the coming 
of a tribe of exiles, probably negritos, in war- 
canoes, who took jio.ssession of a promontory in 
Ohau ; W’hen the inhabitants discovered their cus¬ 
tom of eating human flesli, tliey fell upon the little 
colony and exterminated it. 

'J'here being no metals in the Islands, wood was 
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used for weapons—clubs, spears, shields, etc.— 
and for such simple implements as were used in 
cultivating the ‘ taro’ (a lily root), their chief food 
staple. 

Tradition tella of the wrecking of a Junk upon one of the 
iBlands, probaidy in Mic Ititfi cent., and the rescue of a man and 
wr)inan, evidently .Japanese. The one possesHion the captain 
Mved from tlie nhip was a sword, which won him great renown 
it) the metalleaM land. The mere touching of the blade was 
supposed to ensure victory, and the sword became the heredi¬ 
tary treasure of the trjl)e into wiiich tJie castaway was adopted. 
It wastniceahU' in legeiul for several generations, when it disap¬ 
peared, Jiaving been buried with the chief who possessed it ut 
the time. 

When, upon ('ajitaiii ('ook's first voyage, the 
natives learned the possibilities and powers of 
metal, it became the one object of desire ; and it 
was owing to the theft of nails from the long-boat, 
u[ion Cook’s return journey, that a sailor killed a 
native, bringing about the light in which the ex¬ 
plorer lost his life. 

riie moral code of the eommunity was remark¬ 
able, owing to the importance of the woman. Mar¬ 
riage was dissolvable by mutual consent. In the 
families of (ihiefs, if the wife insistoi ujion a sef-a 
ration, the husband was hound to return her in atl 
honour to her nearest of kin, logether with tlie 
marriage portion slie had brought, or its equiva¬ 
lent. Except for its aristocratic value, marriage 
apparently had no sacred aspect; but a wedding 
wa.s, of course, an excuse for [irolouged revels. Tlie 
kava, the only fermented drink of the jmmitive 
people, was hut sliglitly intoxicating; hut of this 
they drank large quantities, further ex<'itement 
being supplied by hvlds ami the mu.sie of wooden 
drum,s and goun) rattles. Fufierals were always 
attended by ff'asts and pro]onge<l ceremonies. 
The natives diller as to the promise.uity atCmd- 
ing these feasts—some admitting that tlie utmost 
licence formerlv existed, others denying the tra¬ 
dition. It is, therefore, probable that the customs 
varied in the ditl'erent tribes. 'I'he body of a chief 
must on no account fall into the liands of his ene¬ 
mies, the po.ssession even of a hone or a lock of hair 
ensuring power over the soul ; hencej extraordinary 
preca\ilioiis were taken, I'he tlesh wa.s cut from 
the skeleton and destroyed. The remains wer« 
then wrapjied in matting, a few of the choicest 
treasures of the deceased were added, and the 
whole, packed in a wooden (;alahash, or hidden in 
a canoe 1 k)m', was carefully concealed by the clo.sest 
surviving friend. Tradition tells of one devoted fol¬ 
lower entrusted with liis chief’s body, who ground 
the bones to powder, which he mixed with the poi 
served at the funeral feast to the assembled war¬ 
riors, thus ensuring his masters future safety. To 
make fisli-hooks of t,lie bones of a rival chieftain 
was the greatest insult one tribe could oiler an¬ 
other ; hence, between enemies every etlbrt was 
made to learn the whereabouts of h. grave, and 
put its contents to base use. Among the people it 
was, and still is, the custom (o jtlace the dead man, 
wrapped in tapa and matting, in the bow of bis 
canoe, which is cut in half, and carried to one of 
the nmnerouH clitl’-eaves. At jiresent the custom 
is falling into disuse, owing to the desecration of 
graves by foreigners, who seem unable to feel re- 
soeet for the liead, unless they are interred after 
tlieir own fashion. 

With the exception of the heiau, lava-built 
temples, the Hawaiians erected no permanent 
structures. Their houses were of palm or grass 
bound to poles, with tinely woven matting for 
floors and curtains, (he Island of Niihau being 
famous for its weavers. The door must face no 
other opening, the belief being that, if such be the 
case, 'what goes in must immediately depart,’ 
meaning that no rest or permanent residence is 
possible in a dwelling thus constructed. A raised 
platiorm, covered by a mat, served as the bed. 


Very little privacy was maintained. The house 
was preferably built over or near a beneficent 
harruiKua, or household divinity, which might be 
personified by a stone, a tree, a bush, or any 
natural object. Any one might thus be under the 
protection of a spirit. Chiefs owned their own 
iLamakua, sometimes curiously painted logs, ir 
which some resemblance to an animal or man could 
be trailed ; tliough sometimes these hamakua were 
hits of stone or wooden tokens. These the chief 
took witli him always, and they were part of his 
family insignia. 

The favour of the sea being most necessary 
to the community, it was invoked through Uku- 
panipo, the sliaiK-god, who, with his followers, 
could drive the fish to or from the shores, giving 
or withholding the daily food of the native. The 
red tish were the perquisite of royalty ; but, if they 
ran within the reefs in great nnmberM, it was 
considered an omen of death in the family of the 
chief. The last recorded run preceded the death of 
Kahiknna, which occurred in San Francisco, 20th 
Jan. IHtJt, and wdiidi had been predicted by I he 
natives upon the appearance of the fish several 
weeks before the event. Ukupjinijio is credited 
with occa»sionally adopting a human child, to 
whom he gives the favour of tlie sea, and who 
has the ability to cliange into a shark at will. 
'Fhese sea-children jiosse.ss the ravenous mien and 
dangerous tcm}»er of tlie god. Tlie mark which 
Ukupanipo places upon them is a mouth-like 
orifice below the shoulder-hlade.s, garni.shcd with 
teeth. The nlienomenon is said to have appeared 
recently. AJgaloa, the sky-god, received little at¬ 
tention except among the cloud-diviners. 

In ancient times the sick and aged were made 
away with. This fact has often been denied ; but 
statements continually occurring in tlie native 
folk-lore make it more than probable, though the 
Hawaiian is kindly, gentle, hospitable, and given 
to generosity and self-sacritice. Great importance 
is attached to friendship. A chief gave his closest 
friend the privilege of wearing his vinlo, or mat¬ 
ting loin-cloth. Woven as beautifully as linen, 
(lifts of hair were highly considered, and were 
plaited tine and worn with the whale-tooth charm, 
shaped like an inverted question-mark, called 
puloa. There is implicit belief that articles closely 
associated with a person retain .something of the 
spirit of their owner. 

The soul after death was 8up[)OKcd to journey to 
Kauai, and to Icaji from a clitl' into the sea, de- 
Hceiiding until it fell into the under world, whose 
sky is the bottom of the ocean, there to lead an 
aimless and shadowy existence under the super¬ 
vision of Mill!—god of the under world. nut 
spirits, partiimlarly those of chiefs and fuihunas, 
or witch doctors, continued to haunt tlie earth, 
and the Hawaiians lived in terror of these visita¬ 
tions. Victims slain in human sacrifice reappeared 
and haunted the site of any temple fallen into 
ruins. These apparitions were always heralded 
by the rolling of pahus, or temple drums. The 
ghosts set upon and immolated any man who 
chanced to cross their path. Evil sjiirit.s play a 
far greater part in the religion of the people tlian 
hencticent inlluence.s, good fortune and happiness 
being the direct gift of some particular local or 
household deity. The chief gods [akua) actually 
take a secondary rank to the hamakua, or hoii.se- 
hold gods, with the excejition of Pdc, tlie goddess 
of volcanoes, who conijiletely overmasters all others 
with her fiery pre.sence. 

The lepends concfrninjf her are very numerous. Site shows 
herself now as a jfirl, beautiful and youny, who, suddenly 
appealing at a 'east, dances so divinely that her identity is 
guessed ; now as a hag, demanding impossible services of the 
wayfarer. The most famous story is of her defeat in sledging, 
when, furious at being beaten in her favourite sport, She turned 
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Puaanui, the literally pig hi-afied dt'nii-jr(xl with whom she was 
contending, into a lava pillar, tojjetliM with all the onlookers. 
Strangely shaped lava-heaps in the district of Puna are pointed 
out by the natives as the ill-fated tuembers of that coasting 
t>arty. The sport resembles gkihiij, the skate boards being 
long, narrow, up-turned, and iiighly polished ; the smooth 
Incline of a steep lull is all the surface re<juired. 

P61e always resented the penetration of any of 
her numerous disguises, and dealt out volcanic 
vengeance with savage impartiality. Fine spun 
lava, shredded from tlie molten throat of Kilauea, 
is known as P^l^’s hair, and three small, extinct 
craters, leading from the ocean to the lake of tire, 
are known as Pali’s footsteps. When she ro.se, 
like Aphroilite, from the sea, she sought a per¬ 
manent resting-place, but her first three steps 
sank deep into the earth, and the sea entered, 
forming a pool. At last, when the fourth foot¬ 
step formed Kilauea, fire sprang about her feet, 
ana the goddess had found her hotne. 

P(il6 wan supposed to be partial to the hotisi- of Kaiuchameha 
1. (horn A.D. iTSCi), the first rliioftain to bring all the Islands 
under one rule. When, in 18S1, the town of ffilo was threatened 
by a vast lava-flow from Manna Loa, the Princess Rulfi, great- 
granddaughter of Kaiueluuucha tlic (Ireat, made a pilgrimage 
to the dei'.'isUited district, cast gift.s into the fiery river, and 
iniplori d I’^lb, in the name of the ancient friendship of her race, 
to withhold her vengeance; vviihiu an hour the lava ccasied to 
flow, the city was saved, and imiltitudes of natives who had 
embraced Cbristiauity returned to tlic ancient beliefs. 

The temples, or heiaus, were seldom dedicated to 
any one jiarticular deity (they were temples where 
any one of the gods migiit publicly bo invoked), 
two groves, sacred to the Poison-godtleas, and a 
heiau to Ukupanipo, being tlie exceptions. The 
heiau was an enclosure, usually oblong, formed by 
walls of lava rock. At the side, facing the en¬ 
trance, was the altar. Tlio house of tlie priests 
ocenpitid one corner. Ihitwecn tlte two, but situ¬ 
ated in the centre of tlu^ square, was the anu, or 
place of oiiichis, from which the prophecies were 
issued. Only the alii, or high-born, might con¬ 
verse thus directly with the gods after suitable 
gifts had been made to the temple. Tlie people 
had to fall back upon the intermediation of the 
kahuna, who exercised a power only second to the 
chief. They claimed the power, known as anana, 
of praying to death any one who olleiided them. 
They could bliglit crops, cause storms, bring down 
pestilence, and interpret the will of the gods. 
They could cure all forms of sickness, hold com¬ 
munication with the dead, invoke the favour of 
the sea, and interpret the omens. The earliest 
traditions show that the.se omens were taken 
chiefly from the clouds, the flight of birds, and the 
actions of fish. In later times, after the introduc¬ 
tion of foreign animals, a black pig became indis¬ 
pensable to the diviner, both the condition of the 
vital organs when killed and his instinctive selec¬ 
tion of some symbolic food being indications from 
which the future was predicted. Much also was 
to be learned of impending events by dissecting a 
fowl. 

liits of coloured cloth, or tapa, were suppo.sed to 
concentrate influences, A kahuna emjdoyed to 
torment an enemy first sought to gain entrance to 
his hut, and there to hide some malefic charm. 
The next move was to obtain some portion of the 
victim—a nail-paring, a lock of hair, spittle, or 
anything intimately connected witii his physical 
being, in praying to death, the kahuna retired to 
some isolated place, and there remained in con¬ 
tinuous prayer and incantation, until the victim 
languished and died. In this case the doomed 
erson suffered no pain. If it was desired to in- 
ict agony, a piece of cloth, containing earth from 
the doorstep and various charms, was beaten, 
stabljed, burned, etc. Kahunas effect/cd their 
cures by reversing the method, though occasion¬ 
ally they administered some nostrums. Their in¬ 
fluence continues to be strong among the natives, 


though every efllbrt has l)een made to stamp out 
the kahuna and his practices. 

The Poison-goddess inhaluted the two groves 
set aside for her ; and her images, carved from 
tlie sacred trees, are suj)p 08 ed to liave cost th« 
life of tlieir sculptors. Is’^aturally all sacred grovew 
and temples were protected by tabu. 

The first attempt to collect and translate the 
more popular legends was made by King Kalakaua 
hini.self {Legends and Myths of Hawaii, New York, 
1888), w’itli (lie aid of one of the American mis¬ 
sionaries. It has been claimed that in order to 
poetize the stories, he departed from the tradi¬ 
tional texts; but they are sutticiently close to the 
originals, in spite of their strange resemblance to 
the Cireek hero-storie.s, to be seriously considered. 
The epic of the Hawaiian Helen is undoubtedly 
authentic, notwithstanding its analogy to the 
Trojan myth, carried out even to the taking of 
the city on the cliff by the rescuing party, accord¬ 
ing to the oracle that told them to besiege with 
moving walls. This was accomplislied tiy the 
advance of the besiegers bearing wooden shields 
that touehed each other, enabling them to ap¬ 
proach under protoetion, and eloated within to 
enable their bearers to scale the ramparts by their 
aid. 

The first Europeans to visit the Islands were 
shipwrecked Spaniards in 1527. In 15.5.5 the group 
w'as officially discovered by Juan de Gaytan, on a 
voyage from the Moluccas to New Spain, and 
received the name of Los Majos. In Kame- 
hameha the Great was born on the Island of 
Hawaii. During tliis period continual intestinal 
wars di8tre.s.sed the peoi>le of the various Islands, 
until Kamehamcha brought them under one 
government. 

In 1778, Captain James Cook, commander of 
II.B.M. ships and Discoveri/, landed at 

Waimea, Kauai, w'hence he procccdetl to Niiliau, 
departing thence for the north. Upon his return in 
November, Cook sighted Maui, and, off Kona, en¬ 
tertained the eliief on board the Discovery. On 11th 
Feb. 1779, Captain Cook was killed by the natives, 
in rcjirisal, tlie Hawaiian tradition tells, for an 
attempt to take an idol from a neighbouring heiau. 
On 2(»th May 1786 the English sliips King George 
and Queen Charlotte touched Kona, and, in May 
of tlie same year, a French exploring expedi¬ 
tion, under La Perouse, reaidied Maui. In 1787, 
Kaiana-a-Ahunla accompanied an English captain 
on the ship Nootka to China. The relations with 
foreigners remained friendly until the wilful mas¬ 
sacre of the natives at Olowalu, Maui, by the 
American, Captain Metcalf, of the Elennorc, re¬ 
sulted in a reprisal by the chieftain, Kamuiamoku, 
in th,' capture of the tender of the Elennore and 
tlie killing of all the crew, except an Englishman, 
Isaac Davis, and John Young, Ixiatswain of the 
Eleanore. Davis became councillor, and received 
great consideration. In 1791, Kamehameha was 
proclaimed king of all the Islands. In 1792, Cap¬ 
tain Vancouver, with the Discovery and tlie Chat¬ 
ham, cast anchor at Kf'.alakckua I'iay, on his way 
north. On his return he presented the first live 
stock ever landed in Haw'aii. He was well re¬ 
ceived by the natives uj)on his third visit in 1794 ; 
but in .Ian. 1795, Captain Brown, of the Jackal, 
and Captain Gardner, of the Prince Lehoo, with 
some oi their men, were killed in Honolulu har¬ 
bour. 

Several revolts against the powder of Kame 
hanieha w'ere suiquessed. In 1815 the Kussians 
arrived, entrenching themselves in the forts at 
Ilaualei and Waimea, and in 1816 they erected a 
stronghold at Honolulu. The linrick, commanded 
by Captain Kotzebue, the first battleship to enter 
that liarbour, brought reinforcements to them 
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there. In the ciame year the national flag, de¬ 
signed by an Englishman, was adopted. In May 
1819, Kainehaineha i. died and was succeeded by 
his son Kainehaineha il., who broke away from 
traditions, and, in Oct. of that year, openly pro¬ 
claimed tlie aliolition of the tabu. This dejiarture, 
angering many of tiie lesser chiefs, resulted in a 
revolt, which, tlnnigh at first successful, was sup¬ 
pressed liy Liholihu. Several chieftains having 
received ha|>ti^im, a reaction set in against the old 
religion, and, in 1820, a general destruction of 
idols and temples took place at the instigation of 
the American missionaries, who arrived on the 
brig Shaddtns, in coimiany with four Hawaiians, 
who had been sent to Cornwall Institute—Honolu, 
Hopu, Kanui, and George Humehumo, son of the 
Kauaian chieftain. 

Though the Hawaiians are now avowedly Chris¬ 
tianized, the old beliefs persist. It is ditticult, 
liowever, to obtain access to any of the secret 
ceremonies, thougJi traces of tlie kahuna are to 
be found in every walk of life. Their gods they 
take lightly, but the priests are a serious matter. 
Evil ghosts take the place of devils, and are under 
the control of the witch-doctor, who may direct 
tlioir destructive influence upon whom he will. 
Ilealtli, happiness, and even life itself can be given 
or taken at the will of the kahuna. 

Litkuatcrk.—M& ny of the older explorers and niisHionaries 
in J’olynesia refer to Hawaii, notably J. Cook, Voyaijes, 
London, I77:i-H4, and W. Ellis, f’olyiieitiaii Researchea'i, do. 
IK&a ; Uie most important of this material is collected in T. 
Waitz and G. Gcrland, Anthrnpol. dsr Naturvdlker, I^eipziij, 
IH(Ul-77, V., vi. See, further, J. J. Jarves, Hint, o/ thf 
Hawdiian lalanda, London, ; S. S. Hill. Travela in the 
Sandnuch and Society Inlands, do. 18f>0; J. Rcmy, A'a 
Mooolelo Hawaii : Ifist.oire de I'archipel hawaUen, I’ans, ISOt* 
(text and tr. of a native history); M. A. Donne, Sandwich 
Islands and I’eople'i, London, 1870 ; A. Fornander, Account 
of the. Polynesian Race, and the ancient Uut. o/ the. Hawaiian 
People, do, 1H77-Kr) ; A. Bastian, /.nr Kenntniss Hawaiis, 
Berlin, lH8;i ; R. Anrep-Elnipt, Die Sandwich-Jnseln, oder 
das Insetreich con Hawaii, Leipzig, I88f»; A. Mi^rcuse, Die 
hawaiischen Inscln, Berlin, 1804 ; T. Achelis, Uher lUythol. 
unit (.’iiltus erm Haivaii, Brunswirk, 181).') ; S. Cnlin, ‘Hawaiian 
Oaim;s,' iti Amer. A nthrop., new ser. i. [1890| *^01-247 ; J. Rae, 

‘ IjrieiUawai : u Le^rend of the Hawaiian Islands,’ in JAh'D 
xiii. (liMio] 24l-‘2tlO; E. Tregear, ‘The. “Creation Hong" of 
Hawiiii,' in Journal of the Polynes. Soc. ix. (11)02) ;{S 46; 
A. Kramer, Hawaii, Ostmikronesien, und Samoa, Stuttgart, 
1906 ; D. Lot^an, Hist, of the Hawaiian Islands, their Re¬ 
sources and People, Chicaifo, 1907 ; T. G. Thrum, Hawaiian 
Folk Tales, do. i907 ; H. H. Gowen, Hawaiian Idylls of hove 
and Death, New York, 1908; N. B. Emerson, llnwritten 
Lit. of Hawaii ; the Sacred Soups of the Hula (Hull. W RE), 
WaHhinn:toii, 1909 ; and the Ihilletins of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum of Polynesian Etyniolojry and Natural History 
at Honolulu, 1899 (T. EthEL W ATTS MUMFOKD. 
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HEAD.— I. Importance of the head.— Innumer¬ 
able rites perfomierl on or in (umnexion with the 
head show the importance which is universally 
attached to it. As the uj)[)ermost member of the 
body, that which contains the organs of sight, 
hearing, taste, and smell, it is naturally much 
honoured ; while, as containing such a vital organ 
as the brain, which, however, is connected with 
the process of thought mainly at comparatively 
late stages of civilization, it is regarded as a seat 
of life or of the soul. Tlie head, with its many 
apertures—no.so, mouth, cars, sutures of skull—is 
a chief spirit-entry, either for a divine spirit or a 
god (as in tlie process of inspiration) ’ or for evil 
spirits. In eitiier case it must be carefully guarded. 
Hence among many savages and also in the higher 
culture the head is regarded as peculiarly sacred, 
and is tlie subject of many tabus. When a Maori 
touched Ids head, he at once put his fingers to his 
nose and snifled up the sanctity adhering to them 
from the touch.^ In Tahiti, Burma, Melanesia, 
etc., this sacredness of the head makes it tabu to 
» Cf. Orooke, Pi?2 1. 1R8. 

H. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui*, liondon, 1870, p. !«.'). 


the touch of woman, or it must never be below 
any place where a woman is.^ Hence also the head 
must be covered, veiled, or protected,’ lest evil 
siiould fall on it (see § 7 {d)). Vor the same reason 
heads are treasured relics, or sometimes, in the case 
of an enemy, are treated with contempt (see § 5 (®) J 
and cf. Egyptian representations of enemies’ heads 
as a footstool).* In many cases the head is thought 
to be a seat of the soul or life, or, where a plurality 
of souls i.s believed in, of one of the souls, as, e.p., 
in Indonesia, where the soul material of man re¬ 
sides partly in the head, and, when it has left the 
body, it may be restored to it by a sorcerer through 
an invisible aperture in the skull.^ 

This belief is also found among: the Oaribs, Nutkas, Malays, 
Bataks, people of Celebes, Papuans, the Ga of W. Africa, 
the .Maoris, etc.® The soul can therefore be drawn out of 
the head, e.g. through the sutures of tlie skull, or it departs 
thence at death ; hence the cracking of the skull at cremation 
in India (see KRE iv. 480»). So, too, the soul returns after 
tthHenco through the liead, or is introduced into it by the 
inedicine-iuan. 

More usually, .smdi a particular part of tlie head 
as the eye is the seat of the soul, because of the 
tiny reflexion seen in it by any one looking at it.* 
The presence of the soul in the head is illustrated 
by the statement in Snltipatha Brdhniana, vi, i. 1, 
2-6, that the life-sap or excellence (sVi) of the seven 
males {purusa) o\xt of whom Erajapati was created 
became his head, iirasf In modern Hindu beliefs 
diflerent gods reside in difl'erent parts of the body, 
and the ton of the head is the seat of the .Supreme 
Being.® Tlie Persians dedicated the head toHaoma, 
that at death he might receive the immortal part,* 
Similar ideas are seen among the Hebrews. 
Achish says to David, ‘ J will make thee keeper of 
mine head for ever’ (1 S 28’); cf. Ps 140’ ‘Thou 
hast covered my head in the day of battle,’ and 
the custom of syvearing by the head (Mt 5‘**). 
Such beliefs as these explain the value placed upon 
the head, whether of friend or enemy, d’he head, 
as a very important part of the body, may also 
come to represent it, as, e.g., w'here heads of gods 
or mortals appear on monuinents; or, as in Chris¬ 
tian baptism, the earlier rite of more or less com- 
)lete immer.sion was later limited to afi'usion on the 
lead. The importance of the head has also given 
rise to metaphors signifying suiuemacy, beginning, 
and the like. 

Before diBcuaaing wider groups of custoruB connected with 
the head, soiiie references to Hporadic ceremonies performed on 
it and showing its importance may be cited. In many healing 
rites the head of the patient is touched with various objects, 
generally of a sacred kind,)® or charms and the like are bound 
upon the head,)) or the hand of the healer in laid on it.)^ 
Among the Peruvians, at the ceremony for the expulsion of 
evils, a paste mixed with blood from the forehead of a child was 
rubbed on the head of each member of the family.)® Smearing 
the head with earth and water is a Arslfruit rite among the 
Hos ; and among the Nandi new grain is rubbed on the fore¬ 
head.)® The ashes of a dead person mixed with gum are smeared 

1 U. U. Letourneau, Sociotogis, Paris, 1880, p. 173 ; A. Bastian, 
Der Mensch in der Gesch., Leipzig, i860, ii. 160 ; II. H. Codring- 
ton, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 23.3. 

Cf. the use of the sac^red umbrella in China {FL i. [1890] 
36.')). 

)»J. G. Wilkinson, 2'he Ancient Egyptians, ed. London, 1878, 
iii. 403. 

* A/iWxii [1909] 128. 

® See A. E. Crawley, 7'Ae Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, 
passim ; J. G. Frazer, GB* i. passim. 

8 E. B. Tylor, PC i. 388 fl. ; Monseur, L’Ame pupilline et 
r&me poucet,’ liUR li. [1906] 1 ff., 36111. 

T SBEiiXi. [1894] 144. 

» Monier-Williams, Brdhmanism and Hinduism*, Ixindon, 
1891, p. 405. 

» W. R. Smiths, 379. 

China (J. Doolittle, Social Life of the Chinese, London, 1866, 
p. 114); Borneo (Frazer, GB*, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 101); Mosul (R. O. 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, Ixindon, 190S, p. 106 f.); Italy (F. T, 
Elworthy, EvU Eye, London, 1895, p. 413). 

)i India, Babylonia (Thompson, 161, 166 f.). 

13 Thompson, p. xxiv; J. Napier, Folk-Lore or Sup. Beliefs 
of the W. of Scotland, Paisley, 1879, p. 86; see also Hand, S a. 

1* O. R. Markham, Rites and Laics of the Incas, London, 1873, 
p. 164. 

1^ J. Spieth, Die Swe-Sthmme, Berlin, 1906, p. 804 f. 

1 ® A. C Hollis, The Eandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 46 f. 
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on the head to abaorb hia virtues, by the nitj^cr Indians ; t and 
ruhbiii)^ the head witli the brains of a dead man who was w'iae 
fives success in business, accordinf to the Matabele.^ Sniearing 
the head with the blood of a saorifico, probably to identify one¬ 
self with it, is found, «.(/., in Palestine,^ among the Arabs of 
Muhanunad's tinic,< the Homans at the Liipercalia,® and the 
Lendii.** The same application of sacrificial blood is also used 
as a cure for disease in Palestine and among the Jews of Algiers.? 
The so-called ‘Kneharisf of Ijninaisin is v>oiired out into the 
hands of the woralijpi)er8 by the liama, and each person anoints 
his head with it, after which the hama places the ‘Vase of 
Life ’ on the bowed head of each, repeating a 8j)en. The 
head is then touched with other sacred objects.** Where blood 
is shed on the grave ns a mmirnir.g custom, it is soinetiiues 
drawn from cuts on the head (see FJiJi iv. 431*^). Similarly, 
in Samoa, if a man found a dead owl, or if he committed 
transgression, he heal his forehead till it bled; and at ritual 
combats where the heads were beaten with clubs, the blood was 
an oileririg to the deity.** 

2 . Heads of deities, etc., with nimbus.—Here, 
again, as illustrating the importance of the head 
as the chief member of a god as of a man, it is 
often represented with rays shooting out in all 
directions, or with a circular disk heiiind or sur¬ 
rounding it. These were undoubtedly suggested 
V)y the sun and its rays, and were intended to 
typify the Divine power shining and radiating 
from the head. Hindu divinities nave often such 
a nimbus, of a more or less elaborately shaped 
form. In Greek and Roman art it is also given 
to divinities, especially tliose representing sun 
and moon, and Teutonic and Slavic deities have 
often rays or stars around their heads. Mithra 
has a circular nimbus with pointed rays. It was 
also given to emperors ana kings, to Oriental 
heroes or saints, etc. Buddhist art in India and 
Tibet shows Gautama as well ns the saints with a 
ninihus.^® But it is in Christian art that the 
nimbus is most wide-spread. It is of dilferent 
forms, usually circular, but occasionally triangu¬ 
lar, bi-triangular, or square, and in some cases a 
series of rays emanates from the head. The field 
of the nimbus is ornamental or plain; and it sur¬ 
rounds the heads of the three Persona of the Trinity, 
the Virgin, angels, saints, prophets, living persona, 
allegorical tignres, etc. In the case of the Divine 
Persona, the nimbus is usually cruciform, this being 
properly distinctive of them.“ 

3 . Many-headed gods, etc.—The ciLstom of re- 
pre.sentinp gods with several heads, like that of 
representing them with several hamla, is probably 
the re.siilt of the current conception of the import¬ 
ance of these members. It was natural that in a 
god they should be multiplied. Nowhere is this 
more eoinmon in art ana myth than in India, 
^iva is said to have a thousand heads, or some¬ 
times three, and is thus represented.Brahma 
has four heads. Among the Egyptians and 
Semites this is not found, but a male Phcenician 
deity is ooca-sionally two-headed.*® In Greek and 
Roman art and myth it is again merely sporadic. 
Hecate is three - headed, possibly representing 
Artemis, Selene, and Hoeate ; Hermes at cross¬ 
roads (fj.v.) had two, three, or four heads, like the 
Roman Janus. The Celtic god of the under world 
is sometimes represented as a triple head, and 
some Slavic deities have four or five heads.'* 


* ./A/in. (1874] 330. 

- R. H. Nassau, hVlichism in W. A^frica, London, 1004, p. 178. 
y S. I. Curtiss, /’rnn. Sfin. lirl. To-day, l^ndon, nK)2, p. 201. 

* W. R. Sniith2, 328. 

® W. Ward® Fowler, The. Homan Fentivalt, I.,ondon, 1809, p. 
811. 


H. Johnston, Uganda Protect., liOndon, 1902, ii. SS8. 

7 Thompson, 211; JK xi. 600. 

** L. A. Waddell, BtiddhiKvi 0 /Tibet, London, I80 .^j, p. 448. 

“ O. Turner, Samoa, I.x)ndon, 1884, pp. 21, 27, 57. 

See A. N. Didron, Chrittiian Iconography, Eng. tr., London, 
1851, i. 22 ff.; J. Grimm, Teuiimic Mythology, tr. Stallybrass, 
London, 1882-88, p. 323; A. Grhriwedel, DuddhUt, Kunet in 
liuiien, Berlin, 1900, p. 83; Waddell, 337, 376. 

G Didron, i. 22 ff. 

n Mahdbhdrata, vii. 80. 64 f., iii. 39. 74 f. 

Fraser, Adonit, London, 1006, p. 82. 

M j. A. MacCulloch, liel. 0 / Ancient CelU, Edinburgh, 1911, 
p. 34 ; Grimm, 822. 


Tibetan Buddhist divinities are occasionally many¬ 
headed, like Padmap&ni with eleven heads—prob¬ 
ably a borrowing from Indian art. * Such monstrous 
forms do not occur among Teutonic deities, though 
they are sometimes given to heroes.® Monsters, 
giants, dwarfs, and dragons in myth and Mdrohen 
often possess many heads, w'hich cause considerable 
trouble to the heroes who tight them. Tlie Greek 
Geryon hod three heads, Hydra nine, Briareus 
fifty, and the giants of Nor.se mythology have 
three, six, or even nine hundred lieacls.® In 
Mdixhe.n the usual iiunitiers are three and seven. 

In Christian repreaentationB of the Trinity the Godhead is 
often dvpiotcfl an a being with three blended heade, or three 
faces appearing on one head with four, throe, or two eT»e8.^ 
Satan is also occasionally de]>icted with three faces—the trinity 
of evil—and with heads on chest, stomach, and knees.*'* 

4 . Men and deities with animals' heads.—In 
various acts of ritnal men often wear the Iieads 
of animals, usually those of sacrificial victims. 
Among savages these are often worn at sacred 
dances, e,.g. before Imnting. Thus, at the Mandan 
huilalo dance, each dancer wears the skin of a 
hulfalo’s head with the horns attached, ami imi¬ 
tates the movements of the animal, in order to 

f irocure good hunting,® Similar customs were 
ollowed among the Celts and Teutons. At the 
New Year festival, riotous processions of men 
dressed in the heads and skins of animals took 
place, and these continued in Christian times, 
though forbidden by the Cliurch.’ Figures of 
horse-headed men appear on old Gaulish coins, 
and these, as well as numerous Irish legends of 
cat-, dog-, or goat-headed men, doubtless reflect 
actual custom.® In modern European folk-festivals, 
dances are sometimes performed by men wearing 
antlers or skulls of deer, etc., and the.se may lie 
traced to older rites resembling those of the 
Mandams.® In all such customs there had origin¬ 
ally been some idea of assimilating the wmarcr 
of the head to the animal, and in soruo instances 
this was connected with totemism. The same 
purjioHe was served where a mask representing an 
animal’s head was worn, as among many savage 
tribes. 

Where earlier worshipful animals tended to 
become anthropomorphic, or where a divinity was 
blended with a worshipful animal, there was often 
a fusion of the two in myth or artistic representa¬ 
tion. The god had some part of him in animal 
form, and very often possessed an aniinars head. 
Probably in all religions this has existed to a 
greater or less extent. Some, however, were able 
to shake themselves entirely free of such monstrous 
forms, though they may still he found associated 
With demoniac lieings ; in others they continued 
to play ail important part, as, e.g., in the Egyjttian 
religion. 

In India, Gai,ic-Aa bun an elephant’s head, and in Chinn a god 
called the ‘Divine Huabandtuan ’ has n liuniuii hotly with a 
bull’s head. In Greece, where such coinj'ound forins generally 
came to be disliked, traces of them were still to be found. The 
I'higaleian Deineter had a horse’n head, and in Arcadia ex¬ 
cavations have revealed representations of feinule Hguron with 
heads of sheep or cows.io Figures of Pan with a goat’s ht^ad, 
of Auollof?) with a rani’s head, and others are also known. 
But It is in F.gypt that this method of representing the gods 
was moat conserved from pre-historie times onwards. .Some of 
them invariably have animals’ heads, others only ocmsionally 
(see Eovitian Rkuoion, voI. v. p. 246D.** 

In Home inatance .8 a divinity is repreaented 
wearin|( an animal head-dress, and sometimes also 
the skin of the animal—a custom perhaps con¬ 
nected with the practice of placing tne head and 
skin of a sacrificial victim on the image of a god, 
1 Waddell, 367. ® Grimm, 887. 

8/5.627. 4 Didron, li. 22, 62fl. 

8 lb. 21 ff. • FL vUi. (1897] 70. 

7 Mac(Julloch, 260. 

8 HA xli. (1902] pi. v. ; MacCulloch, 217. 

• See FL Iv. [1893] 174 ff. 
i« Pans. viii. 42. 4 ; BCli rxHl. [1899] 686. 

11 Wilkinson, iii. Off. 
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HH well OH with the asHirnilation of a god and a 
worshipful animal. 

Conversely, human-headed divinities or genii 
with animal bodies occur sporadically—in 
Babylon the Hsh-god Cannes (Ka), winged bulla 
with human heads, etc. ; in Egypt the Sphinx ; 
while there also tlie soul was represented as a 
hawk with a human head. 

5. The head aa trophy or cult-object.—(a) 
Trophy. —As the head is the most prominent part 
of the l>oHy, the seat of several of the senses and, 
in the belief of some peoples, of the soul, life, 
wisdom, etc., and as it is severed from the trunk 
with comparative ease, it has almost universally 
been taken as a trophy in war. The victor thus 
triumphs over his enemy; at the same time he is 
able to bring back a proof of his prowess, and, as 
a result, the greater number of heads he can show, 
the more is he honoured as a valiant man, and the 
higher respect and status does he obtain. The 
practice is thus analogous to the cutting oH' of an 
enemy’s hands (see Hand, 85 (c)). 

The Ualnlonians and Ass^ rlana not only left dead enendos 
unhiirietl, l)nt, as a further niftliod of insult and hurt to Un-.ir 
(fhoHls, cut ofT their heads ; and thin j)ra(!tiee in frequently 
referred to in the inscriptions or is portrayed on nionunients; 
t.g.. vultures fly off with iieads of the sluin. The gcxl Nin^irsu 
in shown clutihinjr suoii heads oolleclcd in a net.* In Kjfypt a 
■iniilar uustoni prevailed, and kiri^s are represented holding; 
a bunch of heatls. or iieadlesa corpses are shown lyin>j before a 
god. So also in tlie other world one of the punishments of the 
eneniies of Ita and Osiris was beln adiog by .Shesinu.3 Among 
the Hebrews the practice was also followed. The heads of Oreb 
and Zeeb were orouglit to Gideon (Jg 7*-*®); David cut off 
GoUatli’s head and brought it before Saul; the Philistines cut 
off Saul’s head, aud tlie sous of Itimmon that of Isli-bosheth, 
bringing it to David (1 S 17®< .'U**, 2 S 4’ ; cf. 20-’*). The heads 

of Allah's 70 sons were struck off and piled in two heaps 
(2 K ](>>*). In later times the head of Nicanor was hnmglit iiy 
Judas Maccubams to Jerusalem as a trophy (2 Mac Tiie 

Hcytliians presented tlieir king with heads of slain enemies, 
those liaving none to sliow receiving none of the booty. Tlie 
scalp was iuing on the bridle.Among the Karmanians no 
one might marry until he had brought a head to the king, 
which was hung up in his house.< Among the Celts, hea<ls 
were cut off and carried at the saddle-bow or on spears, or 
strung on a withy and brought home. After a battle a pile 
of heads was made, and the number of the slain counted.® 
Among American Indians, heads were sometimes placed on 
poles and carried as tro]>hies through Uie village, or, os among 
the Abipone.s, were tied to llie saddle.** Tlie taking of the 
scalp, whicli was brought home in triumph, the nutiilier of 
scalps possessed bein^ proof of a warrior’s prowess, was uni¬ 
versal among the tribes. Among the PolynesianB, heads of 
enemies were also struck off and used a-s trophies. The heads 
were piled before the chiefs, those of slain chiefs being placed 
on the top.'* The Tshi preserved the heads of hostile chiefs 
slain in battle.^ Ilead-liunting among the Dayaks and in 
Fomiosa has also for one of its purposes the taking of heads as 
trophies, to show bravery and manliness and to please the 
women of the tribe.** Among modern Oriental nations— 
Persians, Turks—slain enemies were often decapitated and sent 
to the king to make a show.*® Timur erected a pyramid of 
90,000 heads on tlie ruins of Baghdad.** This was a common 
OrieiUiJ custom. .Salmaiiassar made pyramids of the heads of 
the slam,*** and the practice has probably given rise to the 
Miirohm incident of a tower Imilt of men's skulls.*^ The 
triumphant placing of aristocratic viotims’ heads on pikes w^as 
common during the French Uevohition. 

( 6 ) Various parts of the liead sometimes take its 

1 Ll W. King, Hist, of Stirrmr and Akkad, London, 1910, pp. 
181, 188; Schrader, KIB ii. 181, 213; M. Jastrow, Aspects of 
Rel. Belief and Practice in Bab. and Assyria, New York, 1911, 
p. 8fl0 (plate 31). 

an. Silencer, Cer. Inst., London, 1879, p. 38; Q. Foucart, 
Hist. <Us rel. Paris, 1912, p. 86 f.; E. A. w. Budge, Guide to 
the Eqyp. Collections in the Brit. Hus., London, 1901), p, 144. 

•Her^. iv. 64 f. ■* Strabo, xv. p. 727. 

•Sil. Ital. iv. 218; Diod. Sic. xiv. 116; Livy, x. 26; Strabo, 
Iv. p. 198; and Irish texts, passim. 

*NR i. 629; M. Dobrizhofler, Abipones, London, 1822, il. 
408. 

A. Featherman, Ooeano-Melanesians, Ix>iidon, 1887, pp. 
91, 204 f. : I'urncr, Sarruta, 193. 

» A. B. Kllis, Tstii-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, p. 266 f. 

® 8. St. John, Forests of Par Fast, London, 1862, ii. 28; H. 
Ling Roth, A'ot. of Sarawak and Borneo, lAmdon, 1896, ii. 146, 
163; L'Anthrop. x. (Paris, 1899] 96. 

*® J. J. Morier, Second Jour, through Persia, Ix>ndon, 1818, 

p. 186. 

u Gibbon, Decline and Fall, London, 1906, viL 68. 

H/l/Mii. (1874)98. j 

*)■ See F. Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 406. I 


place as trophies, e.g. the ears; thus after the 
battle of Liegnitz nine sacks were filled 'with 
the right ears of the slain.* Jaw-bones or even 
mouths were also used as trophies, and generally 
the more a man pos.sessed the more valorous 
was he deemed, as among the Papuans of Boigu,* 
the Taliitians,^ the Tshis and Ashantis,* and 
the Chinese.® The Tupis wore tiie mouth of 
the slain as a bracelet.® Noses served the same 
purpose, and were worn with ears as necklets 
among the Arabs.’ Montenegrin soldiers presented 
no.ses to their c Jiiefs as a sign of tiravery as late as 
1876 and of a Christian emperor, Con.stantine V., 
Gibbon relates (v. 220) that ‘a plate of noses was 
accepted as a grateful ollerin^.’ Again, teeth were 

ulled out and triumpharitry worn as necklet.'*, 

racelets, or anklets. IJiis was common among 
many S. American tribes,” the people of the New 
Hebrides, Ashantis, and other African tribes.*® 

In most of these cases the Iieads or parts of the 
head are sent to the chief or king or displayed 
before him as a sign of prowess, or as a symbol of 
victory. But they are oeciasionally dedicated to a 
divinity. This is suggested by the Bah. and Egyp. 
instances cited above, and it is also found among 
the Celts, who in cutting oil* a head sainted tlie 
gods and oll'ered it to them or to amse-stral spirits,” 
Skulls have also been found under an altar devoted 
to a Celtic Mars ; and in Ireland heads were called 
‘the mast of Madia,’a war-goddes.s embodied in 
the .scald-crow liaunting the hattJelield, just aa in 
the Bah. stele birds fiy olfwitli heads. 

(c) Pre.U7'vation of trophies. —J'hese trophies 
.serve a more permanent purpose than that of im¬ 
mediate tokens of victory, as some care is taken to 
preserve them, and they are usually placed on the 
walla of houses, on slakes, or on trees, or kept in 
some more or less sacred place. J’hus they are a 
standing witness to the prowess of individual or 
tribe. 

n«;r<)(iotu8 (iv. lO.'l) relates of the Tauri that they impaled the 

Jong pole above the roofs of tiieir lioiises. Among tJie Celts, 
townships and palaces were filled with these gliastly trophies, 
over doors, on walls, or on stakes, to such an e.xtent tiiat Posi¬ 
donius tells how he grew sick at llie siglit. A room in the 
palace was kept as a store for heads, and those of slain chiefs 
were preserved in cedar-wood oil or in coffers, and proudly 
shown as a record of conquest, large sums of money being 
refused for them,)® Up to a coinparat.ively late time heads of 
pri\ate foes were placed on stakes in front of doorways,)^ and 
Malcolm 11 . built into the walls of the clmrch of St. Mortlach, 
at Keith, heads of Danes after their defeat. Among modern 
savages such customs are also found. In the Congo district 
heads are cleaned and placed on poles at tlie entrance to a town 
or on a hill.i* Among the Niam-Niuiu they are kept on posts 
round the houses. 1 ** In Daliomey they were placed on roofs or 
gales of the king’s palace, or paved tiie floor of his sleeping- 
ilocc ; and, when war was ordered, it was said that the king's 
louse wanted tlinich.)’* The Maoris keiitskiill.s in houses as 
trophies, or fixed tlieiii on poles ; and in Tahiti walls were made 
up of human skulls.*** In the Solomon Islands there were set up 
two skulls of enemies on a post at the luunciiiiig of a cunoe, the 
caiioe-huiiscs being also decked with them, wiiile the sculp and 

1 Gibbon, vli. 16. ® JRQS xlv. (1876) 167. 

>J. Hawkesworth, Voyages, London, 1773, ii. 161; Turner, 
Samoa, 393. 

* Ellis, 267 ; P. A. Ramseyer and J. Kiihne, Four Years in 

Ashantee, l.ondon, 1876, p. l.HO. ^JAl xxii. (IS93J 172 f. 

® R. Southev, IHM. of Brazil, London, 1810-19, i. 222. 

7 W. R. Smrth, Kinship^, 1908, p. 296. 

■ Times Report, Dec. 14. 

• Tupis (Southey, i. 222); Caribs (B. Edwards, Hist, of Brit. 
Colonies in W. lndie.s, London, 1801, 1. 46); Moxos (T. J. 
IIiilchinHon, The Parana, London, 1868, p. 34). 

1® A. H. Keane, Man, Past and Present, Cambridge, 1899, 
p. 437 ; J. Beecham, Ashantee, i^ondon, 1841, p. 76. 

*1 Sil. Ital. Iv. 216 ; Lucan, Phar. i. 447. 

W. Stokes, Three Ir. Gloss., London, 1862, p. xxxv ; CIL xil. 
1077. 

Diod. Sic. v. 29 ; Strabo, iv. p. 198. 

Salie Law, IxW. 9. *® Weeks, FL xx. (1909) 86. 

I® G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, Eng. tr., London, 
1873, 1. 617. 

*" A. Dalzel, Hist, of Dahomy, London, 1798, p. 76; R. F. 
Burton, Mission to Gelele, do. 1864, i. 218. 

Featherman, 204; W, Ellis, Polyn. Researches, London, 
1832, 1. 8U9 ; A, 8. Thomson, The Story of M.Z., do. 1869, i, 130 
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hair were put on a ooco-nut and hurm in the common hall.* In 
N. Guinea aiiioiiff Mie Wajfawajfa the pntuvia \va« riecorated with 
skulls taken l)v the men to vvliom it heloTij^ed. In liabaka they 
were hung on i)latform8 oiitHide the villaues.a In S. America 
the same cusumis were followed, e.g. among the MiindrucuH, 
who jilaced skulls on their rude huts, and among the Ahijiones.** 
Among the Nagas the chief's house is hung round with skulls ;•* 
and, among the |{ontocof liuzoti, heads obtained at the peri<id of 
planting and sowing are exposed on trees in the village.s, and 
kept as relics once the Mesh has decayed.’' The Wa of Upper 
Burma take heads for the In'iielil of the crops, place them in the 
‘spirit house,’ and, after they are bleached, set them on posts in 
an avenue of trees. Thousands of skull-s may thus be seen.*’ In 
f'ormosa, Celebes, and .Sumatra, and in other classic regions of 
the head hunter, head.s are tiried and hung up in the huts or 
on chiefs' houses, and often ornamented with carvetl designs. 
Among the Land I)a\aks, special houses are built for them, 
which form the baclielors’ i^uarters and council chamliers.'? 

In some instances, lieads or skulLs are treasured 
in a sacred building; e. 7 ., in Me.xico the lieati of 
the captive sacrificed to TezcatJipoca was cut off 
and preserved alon^ with heads of earlier victims 
in the sacred place.** A^ain, lieads are ollored to 
dead ancestors (aee below). Many of the instance.s 
cited aliove are (umnected witb cannibalism, tbe 
body or brains beiti;^ devoured ; and tbe takiiij^ 
of a bead is always tbe occasion for feast,inj;, tbe 
bead itself boin^ fed and propitiated.” 

[d] Furpijfte vf the, pre,.sarviUion. — Amon{.j actual 
head-bunting tribes and with some other peoples 
also who preserve beads of enemies, the rea.son.s 
alleged for tbe practice show that they are some- 
thing more than mere trophies, and tlmt they are 
preserved primarily for animistic reasons, and in 
order to obtain the helpful presence and power of 
the spirit-owner of the nead, whose soul-.'^nbstance 
was stronger in tbe head than in any other part of 
tlie body. Tbe Dayaks feast at each bead-taking, 
lavish terms of endearment upon the head, and 
thrust food into its mouth. Its spirit-owner is told 
that he is now adopted into the cafitor’s tribe, and 
must bate bis old friends. By this means tbe ghost, 
wbicb migbbotberwi.se have been dangerous, is sup¬ 
posed to be rendered not only harmless, but helpful. 
Hy tbe sjiirit’s power, acting through tbe bead, rice 
will grow abundantly, tbe forests will teem with 
game which will be easily taken, women will be 
fruitful, and bcaltb and bappine.ss will almund.^” 
I’his influence of tbe bead, or, rather, of tbe spirit 
acting through tbe bead, is also seen in the case of 
the Bontoc, who obtain a bead for every farm at 
planting and .sowing ; tbe Wa of Burma, who bunt 
tor beads to ])romote the welfare of tbe crop ; and 
tbe LIioLm Naga of N.E. India, who]»lace bead and 
feet in the (ields for the same |)urj)o.se." Similarly, 
in New (yaledonia, beads of old women are set up 
on poles as charms for a good croj),*** and a like idea 
is seen in the d'eutonic folk-belief that a skull 
buried in tbe stable makes the horses thrive.** The 
spirit whose good wislies are invited is exi>ected to 
become the guardian, friend, and benefactor of the 
tribe or family, and to be always with them. This 
is precisely the reason given by the Tauri for 
placing heads over their roofs.** Other rea.soiiK are 

I C. M. Woodford, A yaturalist amoriq the llead-hunUrt, 
London, IS9C, pp. 92, 162 ; II. B. Ouj>py, the. Solornon Inlands 
and their Nntiven, do. 1HS7, p. 1(5. 

J. OhalnicrB, tHoneering in S.G., I^ndon, 1887, p. 826 : O. 
Seligmann, The hielanesians of Brit. N.G., Cambridge, 1910, 
pp. 21 f., 469 ; cf. 40‘2. 

f J. Henderson, Hist, of the Brazil, Ix>ndon, 1821, p. 476; 
DobrizhoITer, ii. 408. 

* J. Owen, Shqa Tribes, Calcutta, 1844, p. 12. 

6 Schadeiiburg, in ZE xx. [1888) 39. 

« Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Durvia, Ranffoon, 
1900-01, i. 493 ff. 

7 Ling Roth, ii. 146 f.; Featherman, Malat/o-Melanesians, 
London, 1881, pp. 818, 336, 602 ; L’Anthrop. x. 9(i. 

•* J. de Torqueinada, La Mrmarquia indiana, Madrid, 1728, 
ii. 269 f. 

® Ling Roth, ll. 170; l/Anthrop. v. [1894) 118. 

10 Ling Roth, ii. 140, 170 ; W. H. Furness, Hoine-Life of the 
Borneo Head-Hunters, Philadelphia, 1902, p. .69. 

II See above, and G. M. Godden, JAl xxvii. (1898J9. 

12 Turner. .Sairum, 342. h* Ori/iun, 1811). 

1< Furness ; St. John, loo. oil. *0 Herod, iv. 103. 


I alleged, but these also show the animistic liasis of 
j tbe custom. 

! 'Phe Dayaks believe that those whose heads are 
I taken will be the slaves of their captors in the 
ne.\t world—an idea which is shared by the 
Jdiuosui of India, who cut beads off after a battle.' 
Again, lieads are taken by the Dayaks after a 
death, because it is sup}>used that a man of conse- 
quent^e cannot be buried or that a dead relative 
will not rest until thi.s is done in his name ; or by 
the Formosans, because tlie spirit.sof ancestors are 
pleased to .see tbe huts adorned with lieads.** Tbe 
Jvukis also take beads at tlie death of a chief, and 
in Celebe.s 11 cliief’s tomb is snj>plied with two 
heads of enemie.s or of .sliive.s.* Thi.s cu.stom also 
obtained among the Colt.s, since skulls have been 
found buried witli the dead.* Sometimes in Borneo 
the spirit of the head is expected to persuade its 
former friends to come and be slain, and a prayer 
to this ettect is addressetl to it nightly,** while 
in the Congo district llie spirit of the iiead cut 
ofl‘ in war is believed to haunt incnibers of its 
family.® 

(c) There can be no doubt that, wbetber in con¬ 
junction with preserv ing the skull or not, where tbe 
custom of eating tbe laaiii i.s found {a.g. among 
tbe Dayaks, in Luzon, in New (luinea, in New 
Ireland, in tbe Torres Straits Islands’), or of eat¬ 
ing a mass of food in which a bead has been cooked 
(as among tbe Batonga and tbe (iaros®), this has 
also an animistic basis. It is usually expressly 
stated that it is done to acquire tbe courage or 
wi.sdoni of tbe dead man. I n some cases it is enough 
to eat some part of the head—the eye (Sandwich 
[.sland.s, N. Zealand, Marquesas Islands) or the 
tongue (d'orres Straits, ancient Karmanians) ” — 
to acquire these qualities. I'he same purpose under¬ 
lies the practice of using the skull of an enemy as an 
occasional or usual drinking-vesHcl. The liquid is 
the medium through which the powers of the owner 
of the skull or his spirit are transferred. 

ThiH wa« dont by (hf Gauls,l" Irish (milk drunk from a skull 
rcsloreH to warriors iheir pristine slrengLli),’' 8<\\ Lilians, 12 
the arieient Arabs,o Fijians, peoples of the (kmgo.Ji Uganda 
(priest drinks beer from skull of king to be jmssessed by his 
spirit),** Muskhogees (lieeaiise good farulties of mind iiome 
from the brain)."' A similar custom occurs simradically in 
folk-medicine and magic. In Germaiiv other people's pigeons 
will come to your cot if you give your pigeons drink Irom a 
human skull.In tbe W. Higlilands to drink from the skull 
of a suicide is a potent cure for certain ailments.i" 

(/) A distinction must be made between tbe 
practices already referred to, where an enemy’s 
skull is concerned, and those connected with 
the heads vf relatives or ancestors. Here also, 
however, the animistic basis is obvious, and it ap¬ 
pears quite clearly from the (.'alabar custom of 
cutting off the head of a great chief at burial and 
keeping it secretly lest it and therefore tlie spirit of 
the chief should be stolen from tbe town,*” and from 

* Ling Roth, ii. 140 ; O. L. Oomme, Kthnol. in Folk-Lore, 
London. 1892, p. 164. 

2 Ling Roth, ii. 140 ; Ii. Low, Sarawak, London, 1848, ]x 336 ; 
L’Anthriip. x. 96. 

^JASB ix. 836. 

* Roget do Belloguet, Ethnogenie gauloise, Paris, 1861 f. 
iii. KXi. 

* J. Brooke, Letters, London, 1863, i. 303. 

« Woeks. FL XX. 37. 

T Hi. John, i. 1‘23 f. ; Feathennan, Oceano-Mel. 601; R. 
Nouhauss, Oevtsch Neu-Guinea, Berlin, 1911, iii. 131 ; H. 11. 
Komilly, The W. Facifie, London, 1886, p. 68 ; J. MacGillivray, 
Voyage of ' Rattlesnake.,’ do. 1862, ii, 4 t. 

H Nassau, 177f. ; JAl ii. [1873J 396. 

•Strabo, xv. p. 727. 

Sil. lUl. xiii. 482; Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Florus. 1. 89. 

11 ZCP i. 106. *7 Herod. Iv. 66. 

i» W. R. Smith, Kinship^, 296. Weeks, FL xx, 8<k 

« J. Uoscoe, JAl xxxi. (1901) 129. 

*• J. Adair, Hist, of Ayner. Ind., London, 1776, p. 136. 

*7 Grimm, 1823. 

i« C(. also ERE iv. 611* for the similar Tibetan custom In the 
case of a relative’s skull. 

*2 M. H. Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, London, 1897, p 

449 f. 
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the Polynesian idea that tlie spirit acts from the 
skull and is a guardian of the family.^ Whatever 
the method of burial, the preservation of the head or 
skull of dead relatives out of affection, or in order 
to obtain corniniinion with them, or to gain their 
good offices because of their pleasure at the respect 
shown to them, or far actual cult purposes, was 
probably an early custom, and is found in many 
parts of the world. It is met with mainly among 
the Melanesians and Polynesians, but it exists also 
in Africa and sporadically in America, chiefly in 
the southern part of the continent. 

Bodies buried without heads were found at Cranhourne Chase, 
dalitijf from Neolithic times, and these snjtftest sepiirate oresor- 
vution of the head. KIsewhcre Hkiills have been loiindratried 
alone.* Herodotus reports that the I.ssedoiies made bare and 
cleansed the head, and, havin(t gilded it, treated it as sacred 
and safriileed to it (iv. ‘M). In B^vpl the myth of Osiris told 
how, after the dismemberment of bis bodv, his head was buried 
at Abydos or at Memphis. The saneluary at Abydos was 
therefore holiest of all, and the symbol of the city was the 
coffer containinjf the head. This may point to some sc-parate 
treatment of the bead in early K/^ypt, especially if Kf^^yptian 
civilization and religion w-ere indigenous in Africa, where the 
head is often venerated. Before the rise of the custom of extract¬ 
ing the brain through the nose in mummification, the head was 
cut ofl for this purjiose and tilled witti spices, arid a formula was 
used to prevent the head of one man being confused with that 
of anothcr.3 Among some African tribes a chief is buried with 
his head above ground. After the flesh has decayed, the skull 
is either buried or kejit for magical purposes.^ .Such skulls are 
usually preserved out of sight. Heads of distinguished men 
among the Mpongwe are hung un, and the decomposed matter 
is allowed to drip on a jiicce of chalk. The brain is the seat of 
wisdom, and this is absorbed by the chalk, w hieh is then ajrplied 
to the heads of the living that liiey may obtain wisdom.® Among 
the Baganda a part of the head, the jaw-bone, especially of the 
kings, was carefully preserved because the ghost clung to it, and 
heni'e could he worshipped or its help ohLained through the 
jaw-bone as long as that was honoured. Those of kings were 
preserved in the (em))lea of the kings, and some jaw-hones were 
a thousand years old.® Among the Taveta, E. Africa, the pire- 
■erviition oi a skull preserves the spirit of the dead, and the 
accumulated skulls of a family or tribe thus guarantee future 
reunion,’ 

'file custom of the widow carrying the husband’s 
skull orjaw as a memento or amulet is found among 
some Australian tribes, Andaman Islanders, and 
in New Guinea.® In New Caledonia the head was 
twisted ofl ten days after death, and the skull pre¬ 
served, offerings of food being made to it during 
sickness.® In various parts of Melanesia it is be¬ 
lieved that the dead man’s mana can be obtained, 
through his skull, for the benefit of the survivors. 
These skulls are carefully kept, and food-offerings 
are made to them.In the Solomon Islands the skull 
is preserved in a .sanctuary, and is usmUly enclosed 
in a piece of wood fashioned in the form of a fish, or 
in a miniature hut. Here also the skull Ls full of 
mana, and through it the help of the spirit can be 
obtained, mainly l)y means of oirerings.” In Tahiti 
the skull was preserved separately from the body, 
and was u.sually hung from the roof of the house.*® 
In Nanumanga it was believed that the soul, when 
called on, came back to the place where the skull 
was kept to drive away disea.se, eto. Here the 
head was exhumed after burial. In Netherland 
’ W. EIUh, Polyn. Hesearches, 1. 272, 835-330. 
iJAl V. (1870] 146; Brit. Agxoe. Hep. Ipsvfich, 18U5. London. 
1805, p. 610. 

® E. A. VV. Budge, Osiris and the Eyyp. Hes^irrecticm, London, 
1011, 1. 169, 212, ii. 1. 

♦ Kingsley, 70, 470; Johnston, ii. 748 f., 828. 

® Noatuiu, 168. 

• J. Roscoe, 'I'hf. Baganda, London, 1011, p. 282. 
tJAl xxi. (1892) 309. 

8 Hi. xiii. (1884) 190, xii. (1883) 143, 401, xxl. 482 (Klriwina of 
N. Guinea, jaw ornamented with heads), xix. [1890] 307, 310, 
*10 (wild tribes of Torres Straits, skull carried for affection but 
used for divination, s.g. to find out the one who caused deat.h ; 
here also skulls were painted and adorned or fitted with nose 
ornaments, and gave eracles; the skull was enjoined to speak 
the truth ; then the inquirer pilaced it under his pillow, and it 
was supposed to speak to the sleeperX 
•Turner, Samoa, 342. 

!• Uodrington, 204 , 207. 

Codrington, JAl x. [1881] 808; L'Anthrop. iv. [1893] 210 ; 
ARW viil. (1008) ;i20. 

Ellis, Polyn. Rss. i. 406 ; cf. also BRK iv. 850, for Uie Sand¬ 
wich Islands custom. 


Island and in Onoatxia the skulls of relatives were 
hung up in houses.* 

Among the Celts a enstom of preserving and 
offering some cult to heads of ancestors and a be¬ 
lief in their powers may have existed. This is sug¬ 
gested by various tales, based on earlier myths which 
must have originated out of some actual practice. 

Thus In the MabintHji of Branwen, Bran, a Brythonic god, 
directs his frienda to cut off his head after his death and bury 
it in the White Hill at London, facing France. This is done, 
and in the long delay on their journey thither the head affords 
them entertainment. Finally, the heoti—the UrdawL Hen, or 
‘ Noble Head'—is interred and protects the land from invasion 
until Arthur disinters it. This appears to reflect actual belief 
and custom. There are also tales of heads which, when cut 
off, went on speaking.* This recalls the myth of Orpheus, 
whose head sang ; and its burial-place became a sacred pre¬ 
cinct.* In Scandinavian mythology the Vanir cut off Mimir’s 
head ; but Odin spoke spells over it so that it could not der4iy, 
and still uttered speech.■* I.Ane® refers to popular Muhamma¬ 
dan beliefs of the heads of saints talking after decapitation. 
'I’he possibility of tlie consciousness of the brain after behead¬ 
ing, and even of the head speaking, was much discussed 
during and after the French Revolution ; and there are stories 
of Charlotte Corday's head speaking, and, at an earlier time, 
that of Sir Everard Dighy.® 

In the Christian Church, among tbe relics of 
saintfi or martyrs the head or skull ha.s frequently 
been singled out for adoration or as po.ssessing 
great miraculous power. Thus ‘ the head of St. 
Marnan, preserved at Abereliirder, was ceremonially 
washed every Sunday, and the water carried to 
the sick and diseased, who derived benefit and 
recovered health from its sanative proiierties.’’ 
Among Muhammadans a similar reverence i.s 
paid ; e.g., the burial-place of the bead of al-ilu.sain 
m Cairo is much visited by worshippers.® 

(//) Many of the in.stances cite<l above imply a 
cult of the head, or of the spirit of whom tlie head 
is the medium or habitation. Through the head 
or skull the living obtain mana or help of various 
kinds, and the head is a powerful protective. liut 
the mere representation of a head would be thought 
to give similar if not eaual results. 'I’liis may be 
the reason why human neads are a frequent rnotij 
in savage art. Such sculiitured heads were also 
common in Celtic art, and among the Celts, as ha.s 
been seen, there was a cult of liuman head.s. 
Further, as the skull or head of an ancestor was 
tbe means by which rapport with himself was 
gained wherever there was a cult of heads, so it 
may later have been thought enough to represent 
the head of a diviniW as a means of gaining com¬ 
munion with him. This may explain the exi.stence 
of images of Divine heads among the Celts, often 
rejiresented in triple form (see Celts, § Xlll. 2).® 
Celtic myth has also much to tell of the power of 
Divine or heroic heads. It is not impos.sible that 
the Roman representations of the head of Janus 
may be due to similar ideas. 

(A) The representation of a monstrous and hideous 
fact and head, probably connected with grotesque 
masks used by savage peoples, has everywliere been 
regarded as an effective amulet against demoniac 
powers or, more particularly, the evil eye [g.v.). In 
antiquity, hideous masks were sometimes worn for 
this purpose, and monstrous heads were much in 
vogue in Greece. To these is doubtleiss due the 
myth of the Gorgmn’s head cut off' by l^erseirs, 
which still retained its evil powers after decapita¬ 
tion.*® Cf. art. Gorgon. 

1 Turner, Samoa, 288, 3001. 

^ Reel xxii. [1001] 128, xxiv. [1903] 18; J. Curtin, Tales oj 
the Fairies and the Ghost World, Dublin, 1895, p. 182. 

• Coiion, Narr. 46. 

4 Orimm, 379; of. 1892 tor other legends of talking heads. 

• Jfodem Egyptiasis, London, 1846, ii. 51. 

• See O. W. Uolines, Mechanism in Thought and Morale, 
London. 1871, p. 18 f., and a story by Dumas la his Les mille et 
un Fanthmes, Brussels, 1840. 

^ MacCullooh, Religion, Its Origin and Forms, London, 19o4, 
p. 6 ( 1 . • Lane, i. 19. 

» MacCulloch, Reliaion of the Arte. Celts, pp. 83 f., 242. 

B> Lucian, Diai. qf the Sea-Gods, xlv.; Elworthy, Evil Eye, UI, 
15811. 
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(») One source of the formation of images is to 
be traced in the custom, found in \V. Africa, In¬ 
donesia, and Melanesia, of surmounting the rough 
wooden figure representing the body of an ancestor 
with his skull. The image is thus animated by his 
spirit. This custom has an analogy in the Melan¬ 
esian method of representing ancestors by a human 
performer wearing a mask in which part of a skull 
is inserted. With these also may be compared the 
Sumatran magic staffs, in the head of blie upper¬ 
most figure of wliich is enclosed the brain of a ^y. 
A similar custom is followed in the case of the war 
idol made at the opening of hostilities by the 
Bataks of Sumatra, with a boy’s brain inserted in 
a hole within the navel. In this way the image 
obtains a soul.* 

{j) A pre historic method of burial was that of 
cutting off the head and placing it between tlie 
knees of the corpse. To judge by later analogies, 
this was probably done to prevent the deceased or 
his ghost from returning, but possibly only in the 
cose of dangerous persons or enemies. In Egypt a 
sculptured plaque of the Ilnd dynasty shows ten 
corpses of enemies decapitated with their heads 
between their legs. The custom existed in Albania 
in the 4th and 5th centuries of our era,^ and was not 
uncommon in other parts of Europe in medijeval 
times. It has also occurred sporadically in modern 
folk-custom. In West Prussia, to prevent a dead 
member of the family from inflicting disease on tlie 
living, his coffin was opened and his head cut otf.“ 
In England, in the case of the doer of some 
atrocious deed, his head was severed from the body 
and placed between the legs or under the arm.* 
For a similar Lithuanian practice to prevent an¬ 
noyance from the deceased, see EHE iv. 433\ The 
practice probably had a very wide range, if we 
may connect witli it tlie many stories of headless 
ghosts, found not only in luirope but in India.® 

In Gloucester a headless t:hoHt was hc-lieved to haiiota field, 
and here an actual interiiienL with head beside tliiffh was found. 
Such ^dioHtfl appear with the head tucked under the arm ; 
and it is a (ilerinan superstition that the unbiest spirit or ihe 
host of a malefactor wli ne was not divulged before his 

eath ninst wander in lb The headless irhost is often on 

horseback. 

{k) In human sacrilice, etc., the head is often 
ritually cut off and receives separate treatment. 
This apjiears in the myth of Lityer.ses, where a 
stranger was taken to a corn-field to reap, and then 
wrapped in a sheaf, his head cut off with a sickle 
and his body cast into the river—a myth illustrat¬ 
ing actual custom.'* The Mexican custom of pre¬ 
serving the heads of victims sacrificed as represent¬ 
ing 'I^zcatlipoca has already been referred to 
(§ 5 (<^)), and a similar custom of cutting off the heads 
of dougli imagms prevailed.® In Ashanti, at the 
yam ‘ custom,^ the head of a sacrificed slave was 
placed in the hole whence the new yarns were 
taken.* In Bab. ritual the sacrificer speaks of 
giving the head of the child for his own head.*® On 
Karatonga the reeking human head was offered to 
Tangaroa, and the body consumed by the wor¬ 
shippers.** 

In some Mdrehen the vitality of the head Is sfiown by the 
(act that a huuiun head reduced to ashes, and sw’aJlowed by a 

~fy; Him, The OHgins of Art, London, 1900, j>. 291 ; C. B. II. 
von UoBenberK, Die malayuiche Archipel, Leipzig, 1879, i. 60. 
a L'A lUhrop. xil. (1911] 663. » FL xi. [UM)U] 249. 

< J. C. Atkinson, Forty Ytart in a Moorland Parish, London, 
1891, p. 217 f. 

* Crooke, PR^ I. 266 ff. For such stories, see oriram, pp. 919, 
984, 943 f., 949, 981 ; U. Hunt, Pop. Romances^, Ijoridon, 1H81, pn. 
146, 244 ; J. F, Campbell, Popular Tales of the W. Highlands, 
Edinburgh, 1890, 11. 101. 

« FL xix. (1908J 37. 

7 Script. Rerum mirab. Greed, Brunswick, 18.39, p. 220 f. 

■ P. 8. Olavigero, Hist, of Mexico, Eng. tr., London, 1807, I. 
809. 

• T. E. Bowdich, Mission to Ashantee, London, 1873, p. 226 f. 
10 Ball, PSBA xiv. [1892] 149 f. 

n W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the S. Peunfic, I..oadon, 
1876, p. IL 


woman, or an animal’s head eaten by an animal, causes con¬ 
ception. In an Ksknno tale a girl is changed into a seal and 
cut in pieces by the hunter, but the head slips into the womb 
of his wife aiuf the girl is re-born.i An occasional remedy for 
sterility is for a woman to tread on a human skull.‘-> Reference 
may also lie made to the power which the decapitated heutis of 
nionsterM liave of growing on again. Birtli from the head is 
sporadically found, e.g., in the Greek myth of Athene born from 
the head of Zeus, and in Hindu stories.^ 

In Polynesian myths the coco nut tree is supposml to have 
originated from a human head or from that of an eel.-* In 
numerous Marehrn the incident of a trin* springing from a 
buried human head occurs. In a Samoan myth, pigs originate 
from human heads Hung into a cave by a cjurinibal chief.* 
Various creation mytlis tell how part of the universe was made 
from this or that part of the head of a vast being or giant;* 
while in a Chaldicaii cosmogony preserved by Berosus the head 
of B61os is cut off, the hlood is mixed with earth, and from Uiis 
men and anitnals are made.? 

6. Heads of animals.—These also have a dis¬ 
tinctive place in eustuin and ritual, and frci{m*ntly 
special attention is paid to the heail of a .'^acrilicial 
uniiual. Among the Veddas, when game is ob¬ 
tained, the head and a portion of the llesli of eacli 
tleer taken is cooked aa an ollering to Kande 
Yaka, and afterwards eaten by the community.® 
The Wanzamwezi of W. Africa jilaee the head of 
the killed beast before the lints of iXxe niizimn along 
witli a little llesli.® When the Diiyuk.s oiler fowls 
to the water-goddess, they cut oil the heads and 
throw tlimii into the stresim.*® Heroiiotus reports 
of saeriliees in Egypt that imprecations (averting 
evils) were, pronounced u[)()ii llie head after it was 
cut oil’ and then it was either sold to strangers or 
thrown into the river. No Egyptian would eat 
the head of any animal.** But this is not corilirmed 
by iiiominiental evidence, and the head appears as 
an ollering quite as often as any other part of the 
animal.** iTohahly some particular sacrilice only 
is referred to by Herodotus. Among the Hebrew 
sacrilice.H occa.sional directions are given for the 
treatment of the head. I'hat of the Fassover lamb 
was to be eaten along with the llesli (Ex 12*). In 
the case of the burnt-ollering the head is mentioned 
as one of the parts which must bo laid on the altar 
and burnt (Lv i**>^-**). In the case of the sin- 
ollering of ignoranci^, the head is one of the parts 
which are not j-aci illced hut taken outside the camp 
and burnt (Lv 4*‘ ; of. 8*'*). Among the Teutons 
and Scandinavians, heads of sacriliiicd animals were 
sometimes the important )>art of the ollering 
assigned to the gods ; hut, again, they were Home- 
times suspended on trees in the sai-red grove and 
thus ‘consecrated by way of eminence to the 
god.’ *• Similar customs obtained among the Celts, 
and are referred to in Acts of Saints, wlio tried to 
combat the popular pagan cults of ( 01111 .** 

Among tho.se peoples with whom the hear is an 
olijeet of reverence—A inns {q.v.), trihe.s of uorthei n 
Asia, some American Indian tribes—when one is 
killed in the hunt, its head has particular care he- 
stovved upon it. 

Thus among the Qilynks {q.v.) the head and Hkin an* borne 
•oleiiinlv through a smoke opening into the yurla. Women 
receive it with Holemn iimsic, and the head ia aet on a platform 

I A. Leakien, Litauische VolkHlieder, StrasBburg, 1882, p. 490; 

T. K. Crane, Italian Pop. Tales, London, 1886, p, 208 ; H. de 
Charencey, Le Fils de la I'irrge, Havre, 18H), p. 20 ; A. de 
Gubenialis, Le Fove-lline di S. Stefano, Turin, 1809, p. 41 ; 

U. Kink, I'ales and Trad, of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 450. 

» E. B. Cromer, Modem kuypt, Ixmdon, 1908, ii. 505. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 924 f.; E. 8. Hartiand, LP, lx>iidon, 1894, 
L 180. 

* E. Modigliani, Un Viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p, 618 ; 
Turner, 24.5 ; Gill, 80. 

* Turner, Samoa, 111. 

« Hindu (yfifp^eda, x. 90); Soandinaviftii (Edda, 2). 

^ F. Lenoriiiarit, Les Urigines de I histoire, Faria, 1880-84, 
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•* C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Vedtlas, C’ambritlge, 1911, 
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* L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, l.oiidon, 1898, 
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I* H. 11. PlosB, />o« Weib>, Leipzig, 1891, 1. 438. 

II ii. 39. *•■* Wilkinson, ii. 468. 

IS Griiiiru, pp. 47. 63, 67, 72; and, for later survivals, p. lUfKl. 

1* MacCiilIoch, Rel. of A ro:. CelU, 198, 204 ; Grimm, 77. 
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Klorned with pine branches. OfTeringB are net before it, and on 
the next day, c-alled ‘ the fwhlering of tiie head,’ it i« fed from 
•very di«h served at the feast. * 

The Aiiius not nkulls of slain bears in the place 
of honour in their huts, or fix them on poles and 
sacrifice to them, believing that the spirits of 
animals dwell in the skulls.’ The Ostialcs hang 
the head orj a tree and worship it.’ Among those 
American Imiian tribes who venerate the bear, the 
liead is tied to a tree as a mark of respect, or hung 
on a post after l>eing [iainted. Homage is paid to 
it, and it is ex fleeted to bring good luck to the 
hunters.■* Analogous customs are found elsewhere. 

In Tim<»rlaiiL, Hkiilln of turtlfH arc hung under the liouae, and 
pra\cr and Hucrilii e are ottered them in expectation of tiicir 
aHsiitunce during turt li-flMiiing.® Tlie Koryaks of Siberia place 
beadn of wtiali H or houIh on their roofn and then on the hearth 
whfi e ofTeMiigH are made to ttiem, and their rouIm go fortti to 
«ea to indiicc ottier animals to lie caught.^ Among the Kurnui 
of S.K. AuHtrulia the native tieur, wlien slain, in duly divuled, 
and the lieiui, uh t.lie most honouiahle part, goes to the cuinp 
of th<‘ young men.’? In various parts of Itriiish New Guinea, 
skulls of animals are preserved in thv pot.uma or presented to 
the chief and lixed on his houso.*^ In Tibet the hou.se is guarded 
against (lemons liy a rum's skull and other objects lixed above 
the door.*' Among th*- Greeks and Romans it was customary 
to nail the head of sacrificial victims, especially of the ox, above 
the door of the hoii.se in order to ward off evils. Such heads 
were (billed fJowKpoieiov, /m-cranrit/ri.I’J The head of the October 
horse was cut off and decked, and, after a light for its possession, 
it was lixed on the wall of t he Regia or on the turrix hlainiliaJ^ 
Among the Scaiidiriavians, Teutons, and Slavs the heads of 
sacrificial animals, ('M|>ccially those of horses, were set upon 
poles or on liouses in order to keep off evil infiuences, while the 
•igiiilUance of this custoni is found in many practices recently 
•urviving. To these actual heads fixed on houses must be 
traced tlie carved horses’ or other ariimals’ heads on gables of 
niediaival houses in Germany, Russia, F.nglund, etc., regarding 
winch ocaisional legends are told. Where an actual skull was 
fl.ved on the Imilding, it may have been that of an animal killed 
as a foundation sacrifice. 

It is thuH ohviouH that the aiiimurs head nerves 
an analogous purpose to that of the iiuman head, 
and that tlie similar custom.s with respect to botli 
have their origirt in similar idea.s respecting the 
spirit acting through or from the liead. Tliis is 
apjiarent in the Ihiganda belief that ghosts of slain 
buHaloes are dangerous. Hence tlie head is never 
brought into a garden of plantains, but eaten in 
tlieopmi country, and the skull placed in a speci¬ 
ally built but, where oll'erings are made to it, to 
iiiJuce (he ghost to do no harm.'’ 

In many cases magical rites are performed with animals' heads 
for dilTcrent purposes, e.ji. to cause a lorge supply of the animal 
In (picstiori to fall to the hunter ,g t<i fireve.nl disease spre.ading 
by imryiiig the head in the grave of the deceased,or charms 
are made from animals' brains,^ or they are worn dried os 
amulets. 17 

7. Rites connected with the head. — The import¬ 
ance of the head is further seen in the iiumher of 
rites connected with it or performed upon it. In 
the article Hand (§ 3 ) it has been seen how the 
laying on of hands takes place ujion the head, while 
it is also upon the Invid that anointing and the 
afl'iision of sacred liquids usually take place (see 
Anointing). 

(a) The lisad is often at dillerent occa.sions 

in life ; and, whatever secondary juirjioses this or 

I Sternherg, A/!»' viii. lUHl.^d ‘2aSfT. ;cf. J. Hatc.helor, J’A<r 
Anni and tlmir Folk-Lore, Loudon, lUOl, pp, 362, 495. 

liiUcliclor, p. ‘18(1. 

3 1 ’. S. I’allas, lu isen durch versch. Provinzm de.8 russ. Reiehs, 
8t. I’etershiirg, 177l -7(), iii. (54. 

4 ,1. .Moori*'\, ?!' HUKW, pt. 1 fl900), p. 44(5; X. de Chailevoix, 
Uixl. (le la SoovflU France, Paris, 1744, v. 173f. 

.1. A. .lacohseii, Ileixeri in die huehnelt des Randa-Meetea, 
Berlin, 189(5, p. 2.14. 

.lochclsoM, The Kctryak, I.<€yden, 1908, p. 66 f. 

7 Mo Witt, 7.V9. Scligmann, 22, 229, 466, 

(* Waddidl. 484. 

L. F. A. Maury, IJixt. dea rel. de la Gr^ce ant., Pari.s, IS.'i?, 
li. IKI. 

II Fowler, Roman Feativata, 242. 

e»See S. Baring-Gould, ‘On (tables,' Murray's Magazine, 1. 
[18«7] 613(1. ; FL xi. 322; Grimm, a60 f. 

18 IJoHcoe. J A I xxxil. [1902] 64. 

14 Srliguiann, 294. 1® Turner, Samoa, .3;}5 (New Hebrides). 

18 P. II. du Ghaillii, Fxplor. and Adventure in Equal. Africa, 
Ixindon, 1801. j>p. 71, 2001. (Faiui). 

n W. R. SinitiiS, 881 f. 


hair-cutting (see Hair and Nails) may serve, the 
primary purpose seems to be the removal of evil 
influences and impurity from the head. The hair 
being removed, such evils cannot cling to the head. 
Some of the following examples will make this clear. 

The cercmonlea of the Kaffirs, after lightning had struck anv 
thing or person, included shaving the head.* Soon after birth 
the head of the child is shaved in China, though here the belief 
now is that evil spirits which might attack the child will be 
deluded into thinking he is a despised Buddhist priest.* The 
early Arabs shaved the child’s head and then daubed it with 
Bucrilicial blood—a purification .8 Shaving the child’s head ia 
also a Hindu rite,4 and it is used in modern Egypt.® Similarly, 
before circumcision, name-giving rites, tatuing, and the like, 
shaving of the head takes place.® In some regions it is also u 
customary rite liefore marriage in the case of the bride.7 In the 
(jase of the priesthood, shaving tlic head is a rite of initiation, or 
the head must he kept shaveil as one of a series of rites to avoid 
impurity. This was tlie case with the priests of Melkart.® In 
Egypt the priests shaved their heads every third day,** and in 
the cose of initiation to the Isis mysteries shaving the head was 
a neciessary preliminary.h* It is also a Brahniamc rite of initia- 
tion,l> and the Buddhist rite of ‘ordination ' includes complete 
shaving of the head.*'* In order to mark off the Hebrew from 
pagan j>rie 8 thoods, shaving the head of the priest was forbidden 
(Lv 21®, Ezk 44-3*). 

The tonsure in the Christian Church is doubtless connected 
with these idea.s of purity ami removal of evil iiirtucnces. In 
connexion w\Hi pilgrimages, shaving the head is also a necessary 
rite either before or during the journey.*’ The idea of removing 
impurity and danger is clearly seen in the Hebrew injunction 
to shave the head of the female captive before taking her to 
wife (Dt 215'*), and of the leper as part of the ritual of his puri- 
Bctttion (Lv 14**), in the Arab custom of the offender appearing 
at the door of the injured person with shaven head as part of 
the ritual of reconciliation,*4 and in the Chinese custom of 
shaving the head of the child who has fallen into a sewer, in 
order to let out the evil influence.*® 

Shaving the head wa ti mournino rite lias also been 
a very general eustom ; and, although this, like 
cutting the hair, may have come to be regarded as 
an ofleriiig of the hair to the dead, wliicii thus 
estahlished a bond of union between them and the 
living, it originated in a (li.^sire. to rid oneself of the 
evil contagion of death which might be clinging to 
the hair. 

This rite was common in antiquity, but was not practised by 
the Egyptians, whose hair was habitually shaved,**' although in 
the mourning for Osiris the worshippers appeared with snorn 
heads, i.e. probably without their wigs, which were generally 
worn. *7 In the mourning for Adonis at Byblus the people shaved 
their heads, mourning for the dead god, thus following the 
custom of mourning for dead relatives.*** The custom was also 
followed by the IHdirews, but was forbidden by the legal codes 
(Lv 11)27 ‘jf.y, Kzi{ 718 , jer 10«, Dt 14* ; cf. Am 8 *®). It is also 
found among many savage tribes.*>* 

(h) 'Idle ritual uyasking of the head iis a usual ac¬ 
companiment of purilicatory ceremonies in many 
regions, and alreatiy in the Bab. Epic of Gilgatnesh it 
is referred to as part of the outward proeedurt* by 
w'hich inward grief may be put away : ‘ d’hy head 
he washed, bathe in water ! ’ But probably m ith 
most peoples this is a very occasional proceeding 
on account of the sanctity of the heati and the 
danger of detaching any of the hair from it in the 
process.’® 

1 .1. Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws, Cape Town, 1806, 
p. 83 f. 

Doolittle, ii. 229. 8 w. U. Smith'-’, 328. 
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of Natal, London, 18.67, p. 75. 

8 Frazer, Adonis, 36. ® Wilkinson, 1. 181; Herod, ii. 36. 

*** Apuleius, Metam. xl. 16. 

1* A. van Oennep, Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 149. 

12 Waddell. 1781., 180. 

*3/•'/., xviii. [1907] 393 (Hindus); Lane. i. 129 (Muhammadans). 
*4 W. R. Smitli2. 337. 

1® J. J. M. de Grout, Rel. System of China, vi. (Leyden, 1910) 
110.3 f. 

*6 Herod, ii. 3(5; Wilkinson ii. .326, 329. 

*7 Firmicus Maternns, de Errore prof. rel. 11. 8 . 

'** Lucian, de Dea Syria, vi. 

**'/'’/, xix. 283 (Balemha); Seligrnann, 162, 274, 611 (New 
Guinea); J. R. Swanton, Contrib. to Kth. of the llaida, N. York, 
1906, p. 34 f. ; M. I..ewi 8 and W. Clarke, Travels to Source of the 
Missofiri, liondon, 1817, p. 64 (Dakotas); Schweinfurth, ii. 84 
(Niam-Niam). 

See W. R. Smiths, 4^5 . Warde Fowler, 201. 
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(c) The placing of aslies, dust, or earth on the head 
has been irequently recognized as a sign of abase¬ 
ment or of grief and mourning. Many African 
tribes adopt it as the proper method of an inferior 
in approaching a superior.^ It is similarly used 
among Oriental peoples,^ and among the Hebrews 
it was commonly adoj)ted either as a metliod of 
approaching God or a conqueror in humiliation, or 
as a token of excessive grief, and of mourning for 
the dead (Jos 7**, 1 S 4‘^ 2 S H ; cf. Is 6 P).* 
The Egyptians also used it as a sign of mourning.* 

While this action shows humility, it thus helps to propitiate 
eitlier deity or superior ; and, though in inourniiijj it is a natural 
act on the pan of those who believe that indifTerence to cleanli¬ 
ness, neatness, etc., is a concomitant of ffricf, there may he some 
idea also of thereby propitiating the ghost. The suggestion that 
the dust was taken from the grave or ashes from the funeral 
fire in the cose of mourning is ingenious but uncertain.® 

{d) 'File covering of the head by certain persons 
at certain times, or habitually, is a matter of 
obligation, to omit which would he to incur ill-luck 
and danger. As things sacred aie dangerous, and 
as tile liead is regarded as sacred, there are occa.sions 
when it might be harmful to the ritual act which is 
beifig [)erfornied or disre.spectful to the divinity, to 
uncover it. And, conversely, dangerous intlnences 
might fall on the sacred head at that particular 
moment. Shamans and prie.st 8 frequently cover the 
licad when performing magical or religious ritc.s. 

Among the Voddas the cloth which is held over a shainan’s 
head, when his hair is being cut, also t;ov*trn bis bead in the 
sacred dunces.® In Borneo, while engHgcd in the magic ritual 
of healing, the shaman has his head veiled.7 The priests of the 
Gf’llis, according to Joidanes,^ were called pileati, because they 
covered ihe head witli a hat while sacrificing.The Komau 
priests while performing- sacrifice covered the neck and hack of 
the head w ith the toga (rflato cdp/fr).*® The custom was traced 
to t he advice given by lleleiiUH to .laieas.o but I’lutareb suggests 
other reasons—humility, the avoidance of hearing ill-omened 
words, or a symhol of the soul hidden by the body.i'-^ The 
(Ireeks, on the other hand, suerifioed with the head uncovered 
{aperto capilt;), and this wa.s followed when the sacrifice at 
koine was performed according to the Greek rite. There were 
also eKcoiitions, as when the praetor sacrificed with liead un¬ 
covered during the rites of the ara maxima and the teiirs 
UerciilinA'^ iluhammadans regard it us ahomiiiahle to pray 
with the head uncovered.*•' Jews also cover tfie head at prayer 
out of reverence (cf. Lx 3® ‘Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God’), and the mantle, or {alllth, is placed 
over the head at the name of Ood, Among Cliristians the head 
is inicovercd at prayer ami in church, but women have the 
head covered, following Ht. Paul's injunction (1 Co 11-* ®), and 
■ * I"* ■ M'r 

the bishop a mitre. 

(g) 'I'he veiling of the. bride, which takes place 
among so many peoples, savage and civilized, mav 
be traced to the idea of danger to the head, which 
would he regarded as greater at the time of mar¬ 
riage.^® The ecclesia,stical rite of the veiling of 
virgins who dedicated tliemselves to the religious 
life (‘taking the veil’) wa.s connected with the 
idea of a mystical marriage with Christ.** Many 
in the early Church held that all unmarried women 
or virgins should wear a veil.*’’ Muliammadan 
women must always be veiled, as it would be im- 
nioflest to let any one see the head or face, e-speci- 
ally the former.** Among Jews, though not now 
in Western countries, it was considered indecorous 
for a woman to he bare-headed. The cu.stoni of 
covering the face or head with a veil or with 

1 D. Ijivingstone, Minttionary Travels, London, 1867, pp. 267, 
296 ; Burton, Mission to Gelele, i. '-69, ii. 341. 

2 C. White, Three Years in Conslanlinople, Ixindon, 1846, 1. 
232, ii. 239. 

i* Joe. BJ ii. 16. 

4 Herod, ii. 85; Wilkinson, ill. 446, 449, 4.')2. 

® W. R. Smiths, 413 ; B’. Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 
Giessen, 1892, p. 16. 

« Seligmann, 129. T ARW xii. [1909] 133. 

N de Orig. actibusque Getarum, xi. 

» Orimm, 32, 91. I® Arnob. iii. 43. 

U din. iii. 405. *2 Queest. Hirtn. x. 

13 Fowler. 194. 14 Hughes, Dt, 170. 

1® Cf. A. E. Crawley, Mgstic Hose, Umdon, 1902, p. 328fr.; 
FL lx. [1898] 126. 

1® L. l^uchesrie, Christian Worship*, London, 1912, p. 4:i8f. 

17 Cf. Tertullian, de Velandis Firy. 

18 l^ane. Mod. Egyptians, London, 1846, pp. 76, 233; FL xii. 
[19011 277. 


the mantle on occasion existed among the carlj 
Hebrews, with the same idea of indecorum (Cn 
24“*). The same rule has been followed in the 
Christian Clmrch with regard to women since the 
earliest times, but it is dishonouring to his head 
for a man to pray covered, according to ISL. I’aul 
(1 Co 11*-®). On the other liand, uncovering the 
head is often reganled as a token of respect, 
whether to divinities or superiors, just as it i.s an 
act of etiquette in the modern world.' It is not 
easy to reconcile this with the former practice, 
unle.ss the idea wa.s that of e.xposing a part re¬ 
garded as sacred before thosse who were sacred or 
superior. 

Vail Gfiiiicp (p. 240) rrgarcis covering the head as an act of 
separaliuii from what is piotane. This is undoubtedly one 
aspect of the custom, cmphasizi-d. e.g., iu the Chun li ritual of 
marriage, where, at the beiiedu lioiCof the pair, a veil is held 
over their heads.'-i Covering the head is also an occasional 
token of grief, or mourning.-* In some instances wreaths, 
chaplets, and crowns are worn as prolectivcs of the head from 
evil influeiiceH. See art. Ckown, voi. iv. p. 3.38“. 

(/) Distinctive nuirksQ.rii often made on the fore¬ 
head by branding or painting, or they are symboli¬ 
cally signed with the luind. In India sucli marks 
are painted on the forehead ; and, according to 
their fornj, they denote the sect to which a man 
belongs—Haivites have a horizontal and Vai^navites 
a vertical sign.* Among tlie Budilhists of Eastern 
Tibet, Lamas pass tlirough an ordeal of initiation 
in which six marks are seared in their crown with 
an iron lamp,® A similar custom must have exi.sted 
among the {Semites, for iu E/.k 9*- * there is reference 
to a sacred sign, the 'I'au, placed on the foreheads 
of those who had not given themselves over to 
pagan cults, and who would thus be saved from 
slaughter iu the day of destruction. Similarly in 
the Apocalypse the worshijipers of the befist have 
his mark on their foreheads (or their hands), and 
they are doomed to drink of the wrath of the wine 
of God (Rev 13** H**’ *®; cf. 20 *). On the other liand, 
the servants of God are ‘sealed in their foreheads’ 
with the names of tlie Lamb and His Father (7® 14*). 
In the Psalms of Solomon ‘ the mark of the Lord is 
on the righteous to their salvation ’—probably on 
their forehead.s, since ‘ the mark of destruction ’ is 
placed thereon (15* 10 *).* H(;brew prophets apjiar- 
ently bore some distinctive mark on the face or 
hand (see 1 K 20**). In Christian baptism, from 
comparatively early times, the candidates were 
signed with the (’ross on their forelieads at various 
stages of the service, e.g. in connexion with exor¬ 
cism, and at confirmation the same sign was made 
with the thumb dipped in the consecrated oil.* 
The whole eoneeption of Imptism as supplying a 
‘ scivl ’ or mark by which the faithful were known 
to God—baptism conferring a spiritual character— 
is connected with the.se ideas of an actual mark 
made on the foreliead, as is obvious from the 
language used regarding it in early Avritings (.sec 
EJiK ii. 385*’, 393“). In .signing oneself witli the 
protective sign of the Cross, sometimes called 
‘sealing,’ it Avas usually traced on the forehead.* 
Many pas.sageH in tlie Apocryjihal Acts show that 
by this invisible ‘ seal ’ demons were repelled. But 
a later method was to make the sign uy touching 
first the forehead, tlien the region of the heart, the 
left, and afterAvards the right shoulder. In Chris¬ 
tian usage the symlHilic marking took tlie place 
of actual marking or branding. {Such marks Avere, 
however, still made by some Gnostic sects— e.g. the 
Carpocratians (branding or marking on the lobe of 

7 Cf. Spencer, Or. Inst., 130, “ DuchcBne, 4‘Z9ff, 

*Alt\V xii. 131 (InrtoncHia); 2 8 16M, Jer 144 E 11 I 6 I 2 . 

4 Hopkins, 501. ® Waddell, 178. 

® In llie Gospel of Sicodernus, ChriHt si^iiM all whom He 
rescues from Hades with the sitfii of the Cross on their fore 
heads {S ‘24). 

7 J. Binf'ham, Ant. of the Vhr. Church, xi. ix. 4-6(«c H’orkx, 
•d. R. Uini;hain, iv. [Oxford, 185.5] 161-166); Duchesne, 299 IT 

•Tert. de Cor, 8 ; adv. Marc. iii. 18. 
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the right ear) *—and they were aJeo u.ned in Mith- 
raisin (branding the initiate on the forehead).’ 
rijCHe marks seeured the recognition of the initiate 
by the divinity. 

8. Postures of the head.—Almost universally, at 
worship, before a sacrecl object, or in presence of a 
superior, the heaxl is reverently bowed, or the 
person ben<ls down or pro.strates himself to the 
ground, touching it with the forehead. These 
postures arc found among many savages and in all 
of the higher religions. But sometime.s also the 
Ijead is uplifted, the netitiorier looking upwards to 
heaven—a posture whicli usually a<;companie 8 the 
lifting of the hands in j)rayer. In many semi¬ 
religious or magical rites the heiul is directed to be 
averted, as it is considered dangerous to see super¬ 
natural personages, sacred objects, and all that 
liclongs to a supernatural plane (Gn 19*’-“; ERE 
iv. (154*).’ Various gestures of the head have 
definite significations among most peoples. The 
he<u] is hujigin sl)ame, or raised in T»ri<le, or moved 
up and down or from side to side in token of 
assent or negation, or wagged in token of contempt 
(La 2'“, Mt 27’“), etc. As a sign of their complete 
subjection a conqueror placed Ins foot on the head 
of his enemies (Ps 110 ’, 1 (Jo 15“).* Hence among 
savages it is often a sign of respectful submission 
to place a superior’s foot on one’s neck or head.® 

9 - (Jf all parts of the body the skull tends to 
exhibit the largest proportion of clearly defined 
variations. As related to the brain as well as to 
the or^nins of mastication, and because of its difter- 
ences in dimensions and in form, it affords an excel¬ 
lent index of racial affinities. Hence the science of 
craniology, the measurements and characteristics 
of the skull, has thrown great light not only u|>on 
the races of nre-liistoric times as revealed by their 
remains, and their relation to existing races, but 
al.so upon the ailinities of present-day peoples® (see 
ANTHItOPdhOfJY). 

10 , Deformation of the head in various ways, of 
which four principal types are distinguished, is 
practised by many peoides. The infant’s head is 
.submitted to the continued application of lioards, 
bandages, stiff cans, and the like, until the de¬ 
formation is finally attained. This practice is 
common among American Indian tribes, in the 
South Sea Islands, in Asia Minor, and sporadically 
in Europe, t.g. the ‘ Toulousaine ’ head of different 
parts of Prance.’ 

Litkratrri.—T liis ii given In the fooCnotes. 

d. A. MAC(JULIX)CH. 

HEAD-DRESS.—See CiiowN. 

HEAD-HUNTING. — See Austualasia, 
Head. 

HEALING.—See Disease and Medicine. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Greek).—I. The helatioas between sacred 
AM} rnOFANE MEDICI EE IE ANTIQUITY.~Ah 
long as religion maintain.s an inherent connexion 
with the entire intellectual development of the age, 
so long does medicine continue to bear the impress 
of the religious factor. In the absence of the occult 
element from the surgical practice of the Iliad,we 
.shall therefore hardly venture, with Gomperz (Gr. 

» Iren. i. 21). 6. a Tert. Prceacr. 40. 

* C(. (Iriiiiiu, 493, 1296 ; Homer, CkiysHfy, v. 8.60. 

* WilkiiiHon, 111. 408 ; Frazer, Adcmin, 62(Hittile). 

* M. Lain! and R, A. K. Oldfield, Exped. into Interior of 
Africa, London, 18.37, i. 192; J. R. Forster, Ohservationt 
durin,] n Voyage rovnd the World, do. 1777, p. 861 (Tonga). 

« J. Deniker, Racen of Man, )x)ndon, 1900, p. 63IT. ; O. Sergl, 
The Mediterranean Race, do. 1901. 

7 See P, Topinard, nHmente d'anthrojtologie, Paris, 1886, p. 
744 ; A. Hrdltc-ka, in Hodge, HA I, Washington, 1907 \S0 Bull. 
BE], pt. 1., ».v. 'Artificial Head Deforinuiioii'; EH 1. and ti. 

; Turner, Samoa, 80. 
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Denker, i, 224 [Leipzig, 1896]), to descry a ‘ morning- 
blush of the Illumination.’ For one thing, the 
significance of that absence is discounted by the fact 
that in the Odyssey, a product of the same stage 
of culture as the Iliad, the magic word is employed 
in the treatment of wounds [Od. xix. 457); and for 
another, the surgical art, just because the injuries 
it deals with are patent to the eye, and may be 
healed by the skilled hand, occupied a distinct 
position within the sphere of medicine. This is 
seen even in the legal enactments of ancient Balty- 
lonia, in which the healer of wounds is put along¬ 
side of the veterinary surgeon, the architect, and 
other artisans, while internal medicine is not men¬ 
tioned at all (.see below). The absence of exorcism 
from the surgical practice of the Iliad could be 
regarded as a symptom of the Ionic ‘spirit of light’ 
only if that epic, in its referen(;es to disease, made 
no mention of magic remedies at all. In point of fact, 
however, the warriors who ileal so rationally with 
wounds are com])lctely at a los.s when confronted 
with the pestilence sent by Apollo, and have re¬ 
course to supernatural means of healing—the eon 
sultation of priests, seers, and dream-readers {II 
i. 68 ), purilications, prayers, and sacriliees (442 If,). 
In tlie Odyssey likewise the illness of individuals 
is regarded as sent by the gods (v. 1196, ix. 411), 
and from the gods alone is the remedy to be pro¬ 
cured (V. .397). The prevalence of theurgie medi¬ 
cine in the Hornenc age niirst thus he recognized 
as a fact beyond que.stion. 

Then the ever-recurring emi)loyment of religious 
ex[)edients against the onset of epidemics in later 
times, and the vogue enjoyed for centuries by tem¬ 
ples of healing, show us how long the }>ower of 
magic held its ground in the sphere of therapeuties. 
It is also a significant fact that i’iudar, when enu¬ 
merating the subjects which Asklepios learned 
from Cheiron (see below, 11. A. 6 ), does not shrink 
from co-ordinating exorcism vvith external and in¬ 
ternal medicine. Even Sopliocle.s, vvho.se view of 
4irtpdal, as expressed by Aja.\' (Aj. 582), is read by 
J. Hirsehberg as a condeinnation of them [Geseh. 
d. Augenkcillcunde, Leipzig, 1905, p. 55; he might 
also have adduced Trachin. 1001 ), was actually the 
priest of the healing hero Amynos (11. B. ii), and, 
as such, successfully strove to secure the natural 
ization of Asklepios, the bestuwer of dream-oracles, 
in Athens. 

A very diflereiit problem is raised when we ask 
whether the predominance of the sui)niiiaturalistic 
element did not act as an obstacle to practical pro¬ 
gress in religious medicine, or wlietber genuine 
medical knowledge might not develop even under 
such conditions. In order to answer this question, 
we must turn to the two civilized peoples who 
practised the healing art prior to the Greeks. 

(a) To the ISabylonians a science of medicine 
free from the occult was always a thing unknown. 
At the first glance, indeed, it might seem as if at 
a remote period popular beliefs were assailed as 
mere superstition by certain outstanding rulers, 
but on a closer inspection this view proves to be 
fallacious. The ancient Sumerian patesi (city-king) 
of Lagash, Gudea, who.se reign is now dated c. 2450 
(A. Ungnad) or 2350 B.C. (E. Meyer), certainly says, 
in his report about the building of the temple of 
Ningirsu, that he has ‘ expelled the dreadful sor¬ 
cerers, the [what follows is unintelligible] . . . 
from the city’ (Statue B 3, 15 11'., os in Thureau- 
Dangin, Die sumer. u. akkad. Konigsin^chr., Leip¬ 
zig, 1907, p. 69 ; cf. Cylinder A, 13 L, p. 103). But to 
speak of him as on tnat account the earliest cham¬ 
pion of civilization in history (J. Jeremias, Moscsi 
u. Hammurabi, Leipzig, 1903, p. 40, n. 3) is a mis¬ 
apprehension. Gudea was, in fact, anything but u 
rationalist. The inscriptions of his statues and 
cylinders record little else than his exertions in 
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connexion with the temples of the gods, and reveal 
him as a true priest-king. For the building of the 
aforesaid temple of Ningirsu, he asks that goddess 
for a special revelation (cf. his dream, on C!yl. A, 
27 ff., Thureau-Dangin, p. 91 ff.), while for his 
administrative proceedings he resorts to omens of 
various kinds, as also, according to Jastrow (Die 
Religion der Bab. u. Assyr., .Giemen, 1902-05, ii. 
273), to hepatoscopy. Wlien a ruler of this type 
makes war upon sorcerers, it will hardly be in tno 
interests of enlightenment. 

The same holds good of ^lammurabi of Babylon, 
who reigned some centuries later. By § 2 of his 
code of laws, a charge of having practised sorcery 
is to be submitted to a divine ordeal which involves 
the death of either the accuser or the accused (cf. 
Ungnad’str. in Gressmann, Tubin¬ 

gen, 1909, p. 143). Hero again Jeremias recognizes 
the measures of an enlightened monarch against 
the superstitions of his day. But, w’hile religion 
has indeed no place in the legislation Itself, it is 
certainly prominent enough in the epilogue, where 
the king calhs upon the gods to chastise the trans¬ 
gressors w’ith various calamities, such as serious 
illness, evil Ashakku (the demon of consumption 
or fever), painful injury, the nature of which is 
unknown to the doctor, and which he cannot relieve 
with bandages. In §§ 215-221 the code applies the 
strictest provisions of the/a.? talionis to the doctor ; 
but here the doctor is in reality the surgeon, and 
is not concerned with internal diseases, wliich, 
according to yammurabi’s ideas, are induced by 
demons, and can be combated only by religious 
means. Contemporary inscriptions show that by 
the time of yammurabi the divining priests (hdrli) 
had been formed into an organized gild ; and this 
was presumably the case also with the exorcizing 
priests (ashtpu), wdiose function it was to dislodge 
the demons of disease (cf. Weber, ‘ Ditinonen- 
beschwdrung hei d. Bab. u. AHH3'r.,' in Dcr alte 
Orient, vii. [1905] 4, pp. 5 and 7).' 

Thus, as sorcery and exorcism were recognized 
elements in tlie official religion of Mesopotamia, 
the repressive measures of Gudea and yammurabi 
could apply only to those illegal practices by which 
persons endowed with occult powers—sorcerers and 
witches — caused injury to others, and against 
which the priesthood in its official capacity fought 
with magic devices of its own (as found in the 
‘ Maklu ’ inscriptions). What the priests thus did 
by magic, the two monarchs sought to do by law, 
and, accordingly, the object of their attack is not 
superstition as such, but what was known in the 
Middle Ages as ‘ black magic.’ Hence, as the 
belief that disease was caused by demons was an 
essential feature of Babylonian religion, Babylonian 
therapeutics must also have borne a supranatural- 
istic character. 

[b) The. Egyptians, even by the period of the 
Odyssey (iv. 227 ffi), had carried the fame of their 
medical proficiency beyond the confines of their 
own country ; and this fame is justified by the 
relevant portions of their extant literature. It 
would seem, however, as if an error had recently 
crept into the critical investigation of this litera¬ 
ture. Thus, from the fact that two documents of 
the Middle Empire—fragments respectively of a 
gynuicological and a veterinary papyrus, and both 
from Kahun—deal only with symptoms, diagnosis, 
and therapeutics (F. v. Oefele, in Neuburger- 
Pagel, Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Jena, 1901] 75), while 

1 A parallel to Qudea and ^aniniurabi in this respect may be 
found in Saul, king of Israel, who, in conformity with Ex 22*8 
and Lv expelled wizards and diviners from the country, 
but in his own hour of need sought counsel of the forbidden 
craft (the witch of En-dor, IS 2^; cf. v.8). Divination, how¬ 
ever, was forbidden among the Israelites, not as a harmful 
superstition, hut as a Canaanile practice (cf. E. Meyer, Gesch. 
d. Altertujns, Stuttgart, 1884-1901. i. § 813). 


the Ebers Papyrus, compiled from older writings 
during the X vlllth dynasty, and its nearly con¬ 
temporary counterpart, the rlearst Medical Papy¬ 
rus (ed. Iteisner, 1905), frequently supplement the 
medical recipes by magic formnhe, von Oefele (Der 
alte Orient, iv. [1902] 2, p. 25) and H. Schncidci 
(Kultur u. Denken d. alien Aegypier, Leipzig, 1907, 
p. 317 fl.) infer that Egyptian medicine was at first 
purely empirical, and resort ed to magic only in the 
period of the Mew Empire and under Babylouian 
influence. But i.s this not too bold a conclusion to 
draw from such scanty data? 'I'he gyiuecological 
text in question consists of only three columns, 
while the Eljers Pajiyrus compn.se.s one hundred 
and ten pages ; in the latter, moreover, the incanta¬ 
tions are met with sporadically, and large porlion.s 
of the text have none at all. I’hus the absence 
of incantations from the Kabun fragment may 
be merely fortuitous. In a w'ord, that a people 
with so intense a belief in the BUiHUnat ural as the 
Egyptians—a peo])Ie whose cult of the dead was 
completely permeated by magic even in the Ancient 
Empire—cultivated a purely rational medicine the 
present writer finds it impos.sihlc to believe. 

We turn now to the que.stioii bow far those two 
civilized peoples of antiquity, with their marked 
leaning towards the occult, succeeded in making 
progress in the .science and art of healing. Modern 
writers on medicine have shown that the Egyptian 
doctrine of the vessels (metu) was a real contrilm- 
tion to science, and that the Egyptian pharmacy 
furnishes materials of considerable value. But 
the Babylonian medicine likewise, debased by the 
ritual of exorcism and dependent upon oracles 
though it was, recognizes, as has been shown by F. 
Kiiclder in his valuable Beitrdge zur Kenntnis d. 
assyr.-hab. Medizin (Leipzig, 1904), the use of 
rational remedies, employs the injection (Kiiclder, 
p, 39, 1. 44) and the cataplasm (ib. 39, 30, etc.), and 
gives directions as f^i diet (ib. 7, 30. 09) ; and, ac¬ 
cording to Oefele (in Kiichler, p. 05), the squatting 
position it prescrilws for colic (th. 3, 11. 13) does in 
reality afford gieal relief. 

Alike in the Nile valley and in Mesopotamia, 
therefore, the healing art was a combination of 
the occult and the rational, and this peculiar sys¬ 
tem of medicine exercised an influence upon the 
Greeks at a very early period. The Egyptian 
doctrine of metu survives in the Greek theory of 
‘ humours ’ (Schneider, op. cit. 325), the Egyptian 
pharmacy in that of Greece ; and a striking illus¬ 
tration of such survival is found in the fact 
that, as demonstrated by I^e Page Renouf (ZA 
xi. [1873] 123), the diagnosis of pregnancy in the 
‘ H ippokratic’ treatise Trepf dtpbpav —probably written 
by a Cnidian — is identical with that found in the 
Bnigpch Papyrus. How this Egyptian diagnosis 
made its waj' to the Cnidians may he explained 
by the fact that, according to Diogenes Laertius 
(viii. 87), the Cnidian mathematician and physi¬ 
cian Eiidoxos spent fifteen months with the medical 
priests of Hclioj>olis in the reign of Nektanehos 
(382-364 B.C.); and Eudoxos would certainly not 
be the first of the Greeks to avail himself of such 
an experience. The avenues by wliich Babylonian 
medicine reached the Greeks have not yet been 
definitely ascertained ; but the present writer is 
convinced that the practice of incubation, i.e. 
sleeping in a temple as a means of healing, which 
is of great importance in the religious medicine of 
the Greeks, was an importation from Babylonia. 
H. Magnus (Abh. zur Gesch. d. Medicin, i. [Breslau, 
1902] 6fr.) maintains, it is true, that incubation 
was common in Egypt from the earliest times ; but 
the present writer has never succeeded in finding 
any mention of it in ancient Egyptian sources. In 
all probability, the practice was introduced into 
Egypt through the medium of the Sarapis worship 
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founded by Ptolemy i., and was t-liortly thereafter 
transferred to the cult of Isis. Sarapis—the sub¬ 
ject of much discussion — is, however, as C. F. 
Lehmann-Hauiit has shown (If. A. i 8 ), simply 
the god Ea of Eridii under his customary by-name 
of snr apsi{‘ king of the watery deep ’), the supreme 
healing god of the liahylonians (Jastrow, op. cit. 
i. 294 tr.). In the sanctuary of Ea at Babylon— 
the edifice which (ireek sources call XapaveTop —the 
rite of incubation was performed on behalf of the 
dying Alexander by several of his generals. The 
theory that Mesopotamia was the cradle of incuba¬ 
tion is warranted also by the fact that in that 
region dream-oracles were sought after for all 
emergencies, and esj)ecially for disease (Jastrow, 
i. JG7 ( 1 .), from the earliest times. Unfortunately, 
we have as yet no work dealing with the ritual 
prescribed ; and this is all the more to be regretted 
in view of the important rOle played by dream- 
reading. Jastrow’s work has so far only reached 
the discussion of the oil-oracle; the still unpub¬ 
lished matter relating to dream-oracles for healing 
imriKises is noted in Bezold’s (Jatalogue of the 
Kouyunjik Collection, v. (1899) nos. 2140 (‘omens, 
including medical prescriptions’) and 2143 (‘omens 
derived from events which seem to occur in 
dreams’). That incubation among the Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians was an institution with 
w'dl-delined rites is shown by an incidental refer¬ 
ence in the annals of Assurbanipal (ed. .Jensen, 
KIB ii. [1890] 187), wdiere a dreamer is said to have 
lain down towards the end of the night, in order to 
obtain an oracle on tlie king’s behalf (cf. ih. 201 ). 
Tlie (ireek practice of incubation, however, also 
exhildts the two features here indicated, viz. incu¬ 
bation on behalf of another (cf. II. A. 15 and 17 , 
below), and the prrferenre. for a time, townrdc morn- 
inp —‘as the soul is then free from the efi'eids of 
material sustenance’ (IMiilostr. Vita Apollon, ii. 36; 
ef. Artemidor. i. 7). Plutarch rorj/u. lo) 

tells us that incubation was an amdent Greek 
practice, and the reference of the Iliad (xvi. 235) 
to the Dodonian Sidloi, the vTro(f)^Tai xa/iaievt'at of 
Zeus, may be regarded as the earliest w'itne.ss 
to it (so VVelcker, Klcine Schriften, iii. [1850] 90, 
and Diimmler, Philol. Ivi. [1897] 6 ). The natural¬ 
ization of a Bab. practice in Greece at so early a 
period is not inconceivable, as another pas.sage of 
the Iliad (xiv. 201, 246), in its striking re]»resenta- 
tion of Okeanos and 'I’ethys as primitive forces 
(ct. the early Orphic theogony, in Plat. Cratyl. 
402 B), slu*\vs de\)(*ndence on Bah. cosmogony (P. 
.Jensen, Kosmoloc/ie dcr liahylonier, Strassburg, 
1890 , p. 244). Incubation would seem to have 
reached the Greek,s by way of Lydia; thus, in 
A.ssurbaninars annals (/v'//y ii. 173), a dream vouch¬ 
safed by the god A.ssur to Gyges is mentioned (cf. 
.Jen.sen, in 'riuiimer, Perqamos, Leipzig, 1888, p. 
413), udiile in the valley of the Mieamler there 
were several incubation-shrine.s of the subterranean 
gods, one of I hem being the Plutonion, near Ny.sa, 
the ceremonies of which ivere a rellexion of the 
Bab. practice (II. A. 17 , below). Mention should 
also be made of the curious atlinity between 
the Bab. haruspicy (.Jastrow, ii. 213 tl!) and the 
Etruscan — a conesjKmilence dealt wdth most re¬ 
cently by G. Kdrte (/vmn. Mitt. xx. [1905] 34811’.) 
in connexion with the bronze liver of Piacenza (see 
EtuU-SCAN IIELICJION, vol. V, pp. .533, .537). Here, 
again, we learn that we are but beginning to 
realize the remarkable religious innuences which 
streamed from Mesopotamia to the West. 

If the religious medicine of the older civilized 
peoples thus made its influence felt among the 
Greeks, the (juestion ari.ses whether its further 
develoimient, after its settlement upon Greek .soil, 
was es.sentially upon the same lines as liefore, i,e. 
w hether the fusion of religion and medical em- 
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piricism can be traced also in the therapeutic 
practice of the Greek sanctuaries. W hile this, 
notwithstanding tlie ridicule poured upon incuba¬ 
tion-shrines by Aristophanes in the Ploutos, and 
obviously also in the A mp/iiaraos, might have been 
confidently taken for granted until lately, the 
discovery of the Epidaurian stelie recording the 
miraculous cures [lifiara) of Asklepios (as redacted 
about the end of the 4th cent. B.C.) has brought 
about a defection from this view, and the majority 
of modern investigators stigmatize these .sanctuaries 
as hives of nriestly chicanery and senile supersti¬ 
tion. The latest di.scussion of the question (S. 
Herrlich, * Antike W’'underkuren,’ in Progr. des 
Humboldt-Gymna.^. zu Berlin, 1911) comes eventu¬ 
ally to the same negative result. The pre.sent 
writer, however, after renewed consideration of the 
subject, cannot but adhere, in es.sentials, to the 
earlier standpoint, as set forth in Pauly-Wissowa, 

ii. 1680 fi; 

Arguing from the dill’crence between the contents 
of the Epidaurian iamata-siehv and the condition 
of medical practice in tlie Imperial period, P. 
Kavvadias (in his Fouilles d'P.pidaurc, Athens, 
1893, p. 115, in tlie tov 'Ao-kX^ttiov, 1900, p. 

267 If., in the Mi^langes Perrot, 1902, p. 42, and, 
rmally, at the Archaeological Corigre.ss in Athens, 
Comptes liendu.<i, 1905, p. 278 11’.) has come to the 
conclusion that in the Greek period the curative 
jirocedure of the A.skleiiieia consisted entirely of 
miraculous acts of the god, aftisr the style of the 
lajnata, while in the Roman ]»(;riod, in consequence 
of the institution of dream-shrines, and the thera¬ 
peutic methods based thereon, it recieivcd an 
infu.sion of rationality. But the inference i.s Jiy 
no means beyond di.sriute. To begin with, it would 
Jjc strange indeed that the Asklepiida of the most 
Houri.shing period of the Greek world should suc- 
ce.ssfully resist the intrusion of rational procedure, 
while, in a period of growing superstition and 
craving for the niiniculous, they should open their 
iloors to natural remedies.^ Kavvadias bases his 
theory on the Epidaurian iamata, but exaggerates 
their importance. In Pauly-Wi.ssowa(/oc. cit.) the 
present w-riter had pointed out that the iamata — 
according to which, e.g., persons wdth a vacant 
eye-socket incubate, and leave the slirine with a 
seeing eye—are not historical documents, but 
merely a compilation for the gratilication of credu¬ 
lous minds, and that none of the individuals said 
to have been cured by the god can lie bistorically 
traced. Wilhelm {Jahrb. d. bsterr. areh/wl. hifitit. 

iii. [1900] 40) lias certainly sought to identify Aryb- 
bas, an Epirot named in stele ii. no. 31, with a 
Molossian chief of the jieriod in which the iamata 
w'cre redacted, but in that case this particular 
iajna would be severed from the group as a whole. 
The Greek.s had, in point of fact, a great store 
of legends about the cures and re.suscitations of 
Asklepios in the mythical age (cf. Pauly-Whs.sowa, 
ii. 1653 L), and one of these miracles—the raising 
of Ilippolytus to life—was extolled upon a stele 
bearing an epigram in the Eindaurian hieron (l*aus. 
ii. 27. 4). Our redaction of the iamata, then, 
really preserves the substance of these tales of the 
marvellous in a pseudo-historical form, its object 
being to convince the credulous that the immediate 
miraculous action of the god had not cea.sed with 
the mythical age. A frequently recuning feature 
of the iamata is the statement that, when the 
sleeper awoke, his dream was found to have been 
already fulfilled ; and here again the record follows 
a mythical pattern, as seen in Bellerophon’s dream 
(Pindar, Oli/mp. xiii. 56). If, accordingly, the 

> This argument is advanced in opposition to Kavvadias also 
by S. Herrlich {loc. cit. 33), though only by wa 3 ' of Rupportinp 
the contention that the occult element maintained its ascend- 
ancy also in the Iloiimn period ; otherwise W'elcker, Kleitie 
Schr. iii. 75. 
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Epidaurian ianiatn belong to the class of miracu¬ 
lous stories designed for edilication, such as are 
met with in all religions, we cannot regard them 
as documents drawn up from the actual practice of 
the Asklepieia,’ 

The hypothesis of Kavvadias ignores the man- 
tic aspect of incubation ; and so O. Rubensohn 
{Fesischr. fiir Vahlen, Berlin, 1900, p. 13) takes 
the further step of asserting that in the Greek 
period the cult of Asklepios was not concerned 
with dream-oracles, but that these were intro¬ 
duced at first by the Sarapis-Tsis cult. In point 
of fact, however, was known to the 

Greeks long before tlie worship of Sarapis 
reached them, and was based precisely on the pro¬ 
phetic significance of dreams (see below, II. A, 
II, 14 , 15 , 17-20 ; and above, the reference to 
the Dodonian Selloi ; cf. IT. B. I and 8 ). A dis¬ 
tinction was made between tveipoi Oeloi (or 0(6ir(iJ.ir- 
Tot), * divine oracles given in dreams,’ and tveipoi 
<t>v(riKoL, ‘oracles of the soul itself in dreaming.’ 
The author of the vepl Siairrj^ in the Curpna 
Hippokr.^ probably a ('nidian )>hy 8 iciau, |believes 
in both kinds, V)\it does not treat of the former 
class (ch. 87 [vi. 540, Littrd]), as these had already 
been dealt with by experts,confining himself to 
the ‘ natural ’ class, in whicli the soul reveals what 
will benefit the body. Both kinds of dreams are 
recognized by the posUHippokratie physician Hero- 

i diilos, tlie anatomist (Fhit. de Placit. rkilos. v. 2 ). 
iven Democritus believed in dcunons who reveal 
tlunnselves to the dreamer in forni.s (ctdufXa) emanat¬ 
ing from themselves (I’lut. i/a ; 8 ext. Ernpir., 
MatA. 304), and Aristotle acknowledged the mantic 
efiicacy of ‘natural’ dreams (wepl rpt Kad' dnruoy 
p^vTLKri%, p. 4G2 11'.), while the Stoics, again, regarded 
dreams of healing as manifestations of divine pro¬ 
vidence. In view of .such favourable recognition 
on the part of physicians and philosophers, it was, 
of course, incumbent upon the ollicial directors of 
the practice of incubation to do all they could to 
as<;ertain the divine will as indicated in the dreanrs. 
Everything turned, therefore, on the correct inter- 
iretation, 'I’he special literature of the subject 
ormulate.s two classes of revelations (Artemid. 
i. 2 ) : ( 1 ) 6v(LpoL 6eLi)pr]p.aTiKol, ‘ dreams to be followed 
literally ’—even there, however, interpretation had 
to he resorted to whenever the literal application 
of tlie prescription threatened the patients life^— 
and ( 2 ) f)i>ttpoL aWrpi^opiKol, ‘dreams which indicate 
the remedy indirectly.’ As regards the latter, 
Artemidorus (iv. 22) deprecates all perversity of 
interpretation, ami asserts that the a-wTayal of the 
gods, when given in enigmatic form, are never¬ 
theless quite clear; thus the dream of a Iamb 
sucking the breast of au invalid .signifies an a}>pli- 
cation of dpvdyXLjaa-ov. I’reiiosterous interpretativ)n.s 
were a characteristic feature of the Imperial period 
—e.g. a vision of the Athene I’arthenos of Phidias 
was'fantastically interpreted as signifying the ap¬ 
plication of an injection of Attic honey (Aristid. li. 
403 [Keil]). 

Again, interpretation of dreams and a tliera- 

f )eutical practice founded thereon are met with—to 
eave Asklepios out of account meanwhile—in the 
Plutonion near Nysa (II. A. 17 , below), in the 
Dionysian dream-slirine at Ampliikleia ( 15 ), in 
the cult of the Dioscouroi at Byzantium ( 14 ), and 
in the Amphiareion at Oropos ( 19 ). Now, it is 
quite impossible to understand why incubation, 
the characteristic feature of which, from its 

1 A very sipnifleant circurnatance is that the supposed original 
votive iuKcriptioii belonpitip to stele i. no. 1.5 (Ilerinodikos) 
proves to be a fabrieation in a pseudo-arohaic 8f;ri|)t. 

The sources used hv At Uniidorus are of much later date than 
the special literature indicated here, which, unfortunately, has 
not survived. 

As, e.g., the prescribed bleedirip to the amount of 120 pound* 
(Aristides, ii. 406 [Keil]). 
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earliest infancy in Babylonia, was always the 
dream-oracle, should retain its character among 
the Greeks generally, and yet in particular should 
degenerate in the Asklepieia into a mere ornamental 
adjunct. Those who, 111 view of tl»e ICpidaurian 
iamaia, accept the theory of Kavvadias overlook 
the fact that we have positive testimony to the 
dream-oracles of Askle|»io 8 during the Greek 
period, viz. in the vepl ffeQv of Apoliodorus, who in 
that work speaks of the god as ‘ praese.s divina- 
tioniim et augnriorum ’ (Maerob. Sat, i. 20). 
Apoliodorus must therefore have known of the 
awrayal given by Asklepios in dreams, and thins 
also of reiuedie.s ai>plied in accordance with tliem. 
Nor are tra<*es of this comhimition wanting else¬ 
where. In .Tdian, frag. Hni (Siiid. s.v. Vlawcoe) the 
god, iiriards (the technical term for ajqiearing in a 
dream; cf. IhmhuQr, de Jncuhationc, Lei|»zig, 1900, 
). 11 ), is .said to liave prescribed a salve of swine’s 
at and vinegar for dise.ised eyes, and the ana- 
pHistie measure of the words shows, a.s Fritzsche 
(on Thesmoph. 94!)) has noted, that they are taken 
from a comedy. The three-mont hs' course of ht'al- 
ing undergone by .Esehines the rhetoi', iu Kjiidauros 
[Anthol. Gr. iv. 330), might he apiiositely cited as 
additional evidence, if we were certain that the 
patient wa.s yEschines the Eleusinian (cf. Paiily- 
VVissow'a, ii. 1688) ; the fact that the epigram 
speaks of him as an Athenian forbids us, at all 
events, to identify liim with /Eschinesthc .Milesian, 
a eontemporary of Pompey. Finally, an indirect 
te.stimony' to tlie curat ive operations of the Askle¬ 
pieia is i’lirni.shed by a current tradition which is 
rejected .solely on acciount of the foolish asser¬ 
tion with winch it concludes, hut which contains 
the quite defeusihle statement that tlie piofam* 
medicine of tlie (Becks was derived from their 
religiou.s medieine, ami, above all, from that of 
Asklepios. Artiuiiidorus (iv, ‘22) stat,eH t.liat many 
persons in Pergamos (,\sklepieion), .Mexandria 
(Serajieion), ami elsewlierc ’were treated according 
to prescrijitions given in dreams : ei'iri Sti of xal rr)i' 
laTpiKTjc 4 k Toioi'rrwc cvtfTayuit' X4yov(ri, ^vpncOai. ►Simi¬ 
larly, lamblichus (dc Myst. iii. 3) says that the 
healing art had its origin in the thioi 6vf.ipoi of 
Askle|)io.H. What is here alfiniied of profane 
medicine in general is referred to by Strabo (xiv., 
of wliicli Anollodorus is the priiicijial source) as a 
current tradition regarding llippukrate.s in par¬ 
ticular: tpaarl it ' iTnroKpdTTji' fxdXiara 4k tu>v 4yTah0a 
[in the (Joan Asklcpieion] dvuKtiptviov OrpairfiCju 
yvp.pd<raa()ai rd vepi rds oialras (]>. 6.57. 19). But, if 
the medical ]>raxiR of tlie (Joan lemiile embraced 
such miraculous proceedings as are found iu the 
Epidaurian iamata, no solier-minded man could 
have regarded them as providing instruction for 
scientific medicine. We must accordingly assume 
that records of the medical procialure of ternjiles 
were jireserved in the Asklcpieion of Cos, and tliat 
tliese provided a footing for the current opinion 
reganling llippokrates. That opinion was first 
brought into discredit by the allegation -not found 
in Strabo’s source—that the great Coan physician 
was an incemliary. 

It is singular that Ilii»pokratcs, tlie supreme 
geniu.s of ancient medicine, has left so few jiositive 
traces of his personality. For his descent from the 
Coan Asklepiadie, and for his rapid advance to 
renown, we have the explicit testimony of his 
younger contemporary, Plato (Prot. 311 B, Pheedr. 
‘270 C), but, as Fredric-h (nippokratische, Unter- 
suchungen, Berlin, 1899, p. 1 ) says, * he was for 
Aristotle already an almost mytliical person¬ 
ality.’ The Corpus Hippokr. contains over seventy 
treatises, but none of them can he with absolute 
confidence ascribed to the master, while many 
are not even products of his school. The Vita 
compiled from Soranos and other sources (A. 
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VVentermann, Bioqrnphi Gr., Hiunswirk, 1845, p. 
450) 18 a Mend of fact and fancy. II is birtlulay is 
atteHted by a reliable Bource—a Coan archive ; while 
we may probably rely alno upon the statement that, 
on the completion of his early studies, he was in¬ 
duced by the death of bis parentH to inifjcrate toThe.s- 
saly, that be lived at Larissa, and eventually died 
and was buried there (cf. Anth. Gr, vii. 55). The 
name of his eldest son, Thes.salos, likewise points 
to that country, as it is not met with in any 
previous j,'eneration of the Asklepiadai. There is 
notiiirif^to show that he ever returned to his native 
place, and Merzej^’s untiring researches in Cos have 
not yielded a single fa<‘t regarding him. It w'ould 
thus seem certain that he left the island for ever at 
an early age. The ancients of a later day were 
manifestly at a loss to account for this. 'I'he Ft/fo 
gives three distinct reasons, viz. (1) an iniunction 
intimated in a dream (Soranos) ; (2) bis desire to 
widen the horizon of his medical knowledge; and 
(8) his being accu.sed of burning the Cnidian 
library (so Andreas, perhaps physician in ordinary 
to I’toleniy IV., whom Galen [xi. 795, Kiihn] stig¬ 
matizes as a wdnd-bag). The charge implied in 
the last-mentioned explanation is attributed by 
S. Keinach (art. ‘Medicus,’ in Darembcrg-Saglio, 
1670) to the jealousy of the priests of Asklepios, 
but erroneously, a.s the relations between these ami 
the Asklepiuda* (on wliich of. Lefort, Mus. beige de 
philol. ix. [1905] 197 M.) were always of a friendly 
character. The accusation could liave ari.sen only 
from the antagonism between the Cnidian and the 
Coan schools of medicine, as it wius in reality meant 
to brand the head of the latter as a jilagiarist who 
availed himself of the professional literature of the 
former—a point which 'I’zetzes obliterates by trans¬ 
ferring the burning to the Coan library, though he 
too makes it a question of non-religious medical 
literature (iy K<^ rd xaXaid tQp 

iarpt^y ivlxp-qae Kal rb fii^XioipvXdKioy). The 

Statement of Andrtias niake.s no mention w’hatever 
of the votive tahletsof an A.sklepieion ; the earliest 
suggestion of these occurs in Varro, according to 
whom {ap. Plin. xxix. 4) llippokrates first copied the 
records of cures deposited in the Ikian sanctuary 
by those restored to health, and then burned the 
ieviple. This is obviously nothing Vmt an abortive 
attempt to inter\veave the anti-Coan version of 
Andreas with the view of the origin of scicntilic, 
medicine just noted. That the latter hypothesis, 
however, was not put forward wholly at a venture, 
but might find some support in a genuine practice 
of healing in the Asklepieia, is shown by the testi¬ 
mony of Apollodoros to the mantic functions of 
Ask! epios, and the recipe pre.scribed by the god in 
the fragment of a comedy in Aelian, fr. 100 (above, 
p. 54.S^’}. I’lie present writer would add a reference 
to an Athenian votive relief of the 4th cent. n.c. 
published by Ziehen (Ath. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 252, 
lig. 3), representing a patient stretched upon a 
KXLvt], and a surgeon engaged in treating him, while 
Asklepio.s, figured on a much larger scale than 
either, stands passively by (in the statuary type in 
Hostdier, i. 634, schema i.). Here, then, we nave 
monumental evidence of the fact that the personnel 
of the temple engaged in therapeutic practice under 
the sanction of the god. 

It is thus impossible to deny that genuine medical 
treatment—directed, it is true, by oracles of heal¬ 
ing—was practised in the Asklepieia of the Greek 
age. As regards the therapeutic value of such 
treatment, w'eare notable meanwhile to judge, for 
investigation of the Greek period has so far yielded 
no original votive tablets dedicated by restored 
patients and containing records of the prescribed 
remedies, such as are supplied for the Koman 
period in the pathological narratives of P. Granius 
(Lebene) and Jul. Apellas (Epidauros), but it is at 


least an iiilowabh; hyp(»thesis that the curative 
methods of the earlier age, in keeping with the 
higher state of its me<li(;al knowledge and the less 
deba.sed character of its religion, were superior to 
those of the later. I he jn cBtigc of dream-shrines 
would then be at its height, while practical medi¬ 
cine still maintained a close connexion with the 
occult, as in the Cnidian medical school (cf. 
Gomperz. Gr. Dcnker, i. 250), and probably even 
more in that of llhodes—the first to become extinct 
(Galen, x. 6 [Kiilin]). The ((.hiidian) author of the 
irepi SialTTji (iv. [xepi ^yvvyiojy] ch. 87) lays down the 
following )»rinciple : ‘ Prayer is certainly very good, 
but one who calls upon the gods must himself also 
do his part ’ (5et 5^ Kal avrby ^vWa/jL^di’oyra rocs Oeovs 
ixiKaXleadai), Some of his interpretations of dreams 
are such as w'e might ascribe to an Asklepian priest, 
as, e. 7 ,,cli. 88 (abb]eviate<l): ‘ If in adream one lights 
in opposition to the doings of the day, it signllies 
.some bodily disaster, and this is to be counteracted 
by emetics, dieting, bodily movements, exerting 
the voice, and [last, thougn not lea.st] by prayer.’ 
We seldom meet with the case where the priestly 
function is di.scharged by a )>bysician. Three 
instances are given in Pauly-Wis.sowa, ii. 1685 ; a 
fourth is iirobably to be found in Kalliphon, the 
father of Demokedes ; he w'as a f)riest of Asklepios 
in Cnidus (Suid. s.v. Ar}/xoKT)5r]^), and, as the healing 
art was then hereditary in families, probably akso, 
like his son, a physician. Put we cannot say 
w'hether the priestly office as such embraced the 
vocation of interpreting dreams. In the Plutonion 
near Nysa dream-reading was the function of the 
(p.w(ipoi r(by kptufv (below, II. A. 17 ), and we may 
doubtless assume tliat persons .s}>ecially versed in 
this art were to be found in all dream-shrines. It 
was only natural that these adejds should have 
tried to di.scovera practical meaning in the dreams 
vouchsafed by their god. And in finding these 
meanings they were in no way guilty of a ‘pious 
fraud’ (llerrlich, op. cit. 13), but were rather the 
victims of self-delusion, as, in a related sphere, were 
also the Delphic priests in their tusk 01 moulding 
the incoherent utterances of the I’ythia into intel¬ 
ligible sentences (cf. the critical estimate of this 
function in Schdmann, Gricch, Alterth.*, Berlin, 
1897, ii. 318). 

The facts thus adduced seem to the present 
writer to justify the view that among the Greeks, 
as among the Babylonians and Egyptians of an 
earlier age, religious medicine did not dispense 
with rational remedies. ’I'hat practical moiies of 
treatment were associated wdth miracle, ‘faith’s 
favourite child,’ is shown not only by the craving 
for marvels which ran riot in the Epidaurian 
iamatay but also by the legend narrating the 
founding of the Asklepieia of Naupaktos (Faua. x. 
38. 13) and the Insula Tiberina (Ovid, Metam. xv. 
66011'., etc.). We may also suppose that, alike 
in the waking state and during incubation, cures 
were not infrequently wrought quite apart from 
the oracular adjunct and solely by means of sugges¬ 
tion, and then extolled as the miraculous works of 
the deity. We shall not pursue the subject further 
here, a.s we are meanwhile concerned only to follow 
the traces of rational therapeutics within the 
sphere of religious medicine. From the former 
alone is there any real passage to the altogether 
rational conception of Hygicia in the A.sklepian 
cult, with regard to whom the reader is referred to 
the section dealing with ‘ Asklepios ’ in II. A. 20 , 
ii. (2) below. Her radiant ligure appears as some¬ 
thing out of keening with the mystical and, in 
essience, non-Hellenic dusk that surrounds the 
practice of incubation. 

II. Healing gods and heroes.^—A. Gods.— 

1 The following liut touches only iucidentally on the deitiei 
of childbirth. 
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The belief in gods implies also belief in their sway 
over health and disease; and, accordingly, in all 
manner of troubles, but esjiecially in the case of 
loss of health, appeal is made for divine help. 
Originally, however, there existed no belief in 
special deities of healing. In Ud. v. 397 the refer¬ 
ence is quite general: ‘the gods loosed him 
graciously from Jiis trouble.’ P>ery deity could 
properly exercise thi.s power, so far at least as he 
was thought of as a deliverer, or as a protector 
against evil ; though epithets like au)T-f)p, dXcfka/tor, 
etc., are not to be interpreted oil-hand in a medical 
sense, for, as will appear from the following 
synopsis, they have usually quite a diti'erent mean¬ 
ing and reference. It may, in general, be t-aken 
for granted that at the outset the suMerer appealed 
simply to his family or tribal deity. It might seem 
to have been tlie most natiiral course to regard 
Apollo, the ancient god of pe.stilence, as a healing 
deity in the specific sense, out, in consequence of 
his extensive range of action, this did not take 
place—a circumstance due in part to tlie early 
incorporation of Asklepios in the Apollirie group. 
'J’he goils associated with incubation have a special 
aliinity for the medical sphere (see 14, 15, 17- 
20 below), doubtless because of the man tic signi¬ 
ficance generally ascribed to dreams. Here also, 
however, other and for us mostly untraceable 
factors have operated towards specialization. Thus, 
e.g., Trophonios was never more than an oracle- 
deity in a general sense, while Arnphiaraos, for 
reasons which we cannot discover, became, more 
specifically, a giver of healing oracles. In the case 
of Asklepios, tlie Gr, god of liealing Kar we 

may probably find an explanation of his special 
function in his having become a son of Apollo, the 
god of oracles. But the contraction of his sphere 
of action was gradually arrested in the conflict of 
heathenism with the Nazarenes, and he becomes 
eventually the aojr^p rwy (Ari.stides, Julian), 
and the centre of the universe (CIL vi. 1). Never¬ 
theless, his fuincipal emblem, the snake-coiled rod, 
remains to this day the s]>ecific symbol of medicine. 

I. Zeus.—Zeus, tlie sovereign of the Greek pan- 1 
thcon, though early regarded as the sender of sick¬ 
ness {Od. ix. 411), seldom appears as a liealing god. 
His common epithet, (I’reller-Koliert, Gr. 

Mythol.*, Berlin, 1887-94, i. 151. 3, and O. Gruppe, 
in I. Muller, Handhueh, v. [Munich, 1807] 1108.3), 
signifies the ‘deliverer,’ and has no traceable 
reference to disease—as, t.g., on the statue in the 
agora at Athens, dedicated to him as the ‘ deliverer ’ 
in the Persian troubles, and on the images witli 
emblems of battle and victory, erected to him and 
Athena Soteira in tlie Pirieiis, to celebrate the 
restoration of Athens under (yonon (H. Brunn, 
Gesch. d. gr. Kiinstler^, Stuttgart, 1888 f., i. 270), 
just as the Zens Soter and Artemis Soteira of Meg¬ 
alopolis signalize the achievement of Epaminondas 
(Pans. viii. .30. 10). The like holds good of the 
titles ’AXf^l/faicos, ’kiroTpoiraiioi, 'ATiigios, 'Tvepd^^ioi 
(cf. O. Weinreich, Antike lleilnngsvmnder, Giessen, 
1909, p.41), iim[’ETrif]Koo%(Ath. Mitt. xxvii.[1912]23). 
VVhetner tlie title llatdi' (in Rhodes [Ilesych.]) boars 
a particular reference to Zeus as the queller of 
plague is a moot point (see below, 7 ). Tlie stone 
on which Orestes was delivered from his madness 
was called Zeus Kainrjrras, i.C. Kararrai'irys (Pans, iii. 
‘ 22 . 1); and we light at length ii]>on the physician- 
deity in *K^a/f<r<rri^p (Solon, ap. Pollux,yiii. 142),* 
and in the Zei>s‘‘'£\pi<TTos to whom were dedicated the 
models of limbs in the Pnyx {CIA iii, 150-156), and 
tho.sein Melos (?) (Panofka, ‘ Heilgbtterd. Griechen, 
\nABA W, 1843, p. 258), though we cannot definitely 

J The Z*v« AtvKatos at Lepreum (Paus. v. 5. 6), which 
Gruppe, op. cit. 126!). 3, connects with XtvKi), ' leprosy,’ is ruled 
out hy the obvious einendatlou Avxiuof (Ourtius, Peloponn. ii. 
11862 ) 117 ). 
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identify the debs 0\pi(TTOs to whom similar dedications 
were made in Gypni.s (liCIJ xx. [1896] 361). The 
fact that Zeus was assigned a ‘ lot’ in the altar at 
Oropo.s (19 below) brings him within the scope of 
sucli healing activities. Evidence of the existence 
of incubation in the jirimitive cult of Zeus may 
nos.sibly be recognized in the Dodonian ZeWoL of 
Homer (II. xvi. 235 ; see above, p. 64*2“). 

2 . Athena.—Athena, ‘the best beloved and most 
congenial child of the heavenly father,’ shares with 
him his somewhat vague relation to the healing 
function, huch of her epithets a.s some seek to 
interpret in a medical sense are in but few ca 8 <‘s 
to the point. Thus tlie Zeus Soter and the Athena 
Soteira above referred to have to do with political 
matters, and the same is jirohahly true of the 
oblation to these two deities and tlie children of 
Eeto mentioned in Delian inscrii>Lions (BCJI vi. 
[1882] 22), as the Dcli.ins ollered sotcria also in 
Athens(RCi/ iv. [1889]327). A Koiv^sof Athena 
Soteira and I’oseidon near Asea (Pans. viii. 44 . 4 ) 
was as-sociated with the auspicious home-coming of 
Ody.s.seus. 'I’he apjilication of the epithet in 
Mytileue (IG ii. Ill) has not been exitl;iiued, noi 
the ’Adrjva 'AiTOTpoTTaLa (with Zeus Apot 1 vtpaios) in 
Erythrse (G. Dittenheiger, Syl/ogc, Leipzig, 1883, 
no. 370,70); hut the Attic ’AOp^dJIaiuu^i'ain the inner 
(Paus. i. 2 . 4) and outer (Pint. Ucenn or<ii. vit. 7) 
Keranieikos, and at the Oiopian altar us a guest 
(19 below), bring her within the medical sphere. 
The Athena Hygieia worshipped on the Akropolis 
even before tlie Per.sian wars is also distinctively 
Attic (votive inscriptions of Enphronios and ('allis, 
CIA i. suppl. 362, and Ath. Mdt. xvi. [1891] 154). 
Her altar and statue by l^^ rrhos stood beside the 
Propyhea, and were ascribed by tradition to Pericle.s, 
to whom tlie goddess had in a dream revealed the 
remedy (the wall-herb irepdlKiov) for a workman 
injured by a fall (Pint. Bericl. 13; Plin. xxii. 43). 
The votive imscription on the base, however, says 
that the work was dedicated, not by I’ericlos, but 
by the Atheiiian.s; and, us both tlie base of the 
statue and the altar are in .some way related to the 
Propyhea, Welters (Ath. Mdt. xvi. [1801 j 153 If.) 
believes that the occasion of their ercittion w as the 
cessation of the great pestilence. All attempts to 
find the Hygieia of Pyrrhos among ihe extant 
statuary types of Athena, as, e.g., in the snake- 
entwined Athena on the base of the Barherini 
candelabrum (Mu^. l\ Clement, iv. id. 16), have 
failed (W’olters, op. cit. 163). The ‘Athena 
Hygieia’ erected in tlie Epidaurian hicron by an 
Athenian of the Imperial period ('E 0 r^g. apxMoK., 
1886, rd. 12 ), representing her—strangely enough— 
as rushing to battle, is no blunder of some ignorant 
donor ( 8 tae.s, ’E 0 T;g. dpxa.Lo\., 18S6, p. 253), but is 
really a derivative of the form a.ssigned to Athena 
Hygieia, i.e. that wdiich dejiicts hei as the ancient 
Athena Polias brandisliing her w'capon. This form, 
as seen on prize vases for the Panathenaia (Sjiriiiger, 
Handb. der Kunstgcsch. i.®,ted. Micliaelis, 1907, 
fig. 3205), has been manifestly used by Callis for 
his votive ollering to Athena Hygieia (cf. Ath. 
Mitt. xvi. 154), and it seems to have been as far as 
possible adhered to in the statue of Pyrrhos. The 
Attic Athena Hygieia, accordingly, had no distinct 
type of its own, hut simifdy reproduces the Athena 
Polias, who, onithe occasion of an earlier jieslilence, 
probably that of 600 B.c. (CIA i. 475), had hurried 
to the help of her city. If the Arcadian Athena 
Alea is connected ])hilologically, not with ‘heat’ 
(O. Muller), hut with ‘protection’ (Kiickert), it 
would serve admirably as evidence for the right of 
sanctuary in her temple at ’Pcgiui, hut would aH'ord 
10 proof of her being regarded as a goddess of 
healing. The ancient iilol of Endoios is certainly 
flanked by statues of Asklepios and Hygieia 
executed by Skopas (Paus. viii. 47. 1), but this 
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joint cult need not he earlier than the time of 
Skopas himself (Dutntaler, in Pauly-Wi.ssowa, ii. 
1976). Nor, hnHlly, does the statue or the Eileithyia 
—in the position of a ptirturient woman—in tlie 
temple of fcileitiiyia at Tegea, and [toptilarly known 
as AO 717 -ybvaaiv (Welcker, op. cit. lii. 185), ail'ord 
any evidence for the I'egean cult of Athena. The 
title 'Tnfpde^La under which Athena (together with 
Zfut'T 7 r«p 5 /£ios) was worshipped, according toSteph. 
Hyz., g.v. 'TirepSi^iov, in I.esbos may be understood 
<juite generally ns referring to the divine hand held 
protectively over one. A like uncertainty attaches 
to the (jdjTdpoL ^wTjKoos in a Cappadocian inscription 
(BCH xxxiii. [1909] 131 ; cf. Weinreich, in Ath. 
I\JUt. xxxyii. [1912] 11 ). The title Optiletia 

met with in Sparta and said to refer to a cult 
founded as dK^atu)^ by Lycurgus (Plut. 

Lyr. xi. ; Pans. iii. 18. 2 ) has undoubtedly a 
medical connotation, (irupjie (op. cit. 1204) quite 
unwarrantably infers the existence of incubation 
in the cult of Athena from Pind. 01. xiii. 56 (Belle- 
rophon)and Pans. ix. 34. 1 (lodania). 

3 . Helios.—The links which connect Helios with 
health and medicine are fewer than the affinity be¬ 
tween the ideas of light and life might lead us to 
expect. As he punishes by inflicting blindness 
(Soj»h. (Ed. Col. 868 ), so he restores sight to Orion 
(Hesiod, ap. pseudo-Eratosth. Katanter. 32), and is 
therefore invoked by Polyrnestor (Eur. liekub. 
1067). His cult yielcls no evidence liere ; the in¬ 
vocation ’Ifiratd*' in Tirnoth. fr. 13(Bergk) comes 
from a battle-song, while his title Soter in Megalo¬ 
polis belongs to tlie age of syncretism (Pans. viii. 
31. 4). It is worthy of note that Ileiinippos (schol. 
Aristojih. Phut. 791) spijaksof the Heliad hampetia 
as tlie wife of AsJvIcjnos—a detail which, as the 
present writer thinks (lloscher, iii. 1489), goes back 
to a Rhodian (in reality a Sicyonian) source,. Circe, 
the daughter of Midios, and Agamede and Medea, 
his grand-daughters, are sorceresses skilled in 
iierbs ; and tlie Heliail Pasiphac likewdse was pro¬ 
ficient in magic (Apollod. iii. 15. 1 ). For the herb- 
lore of the wise women, cf. Welcker, on, cit. iii. 

20 fr. 

4. Poseidon.—Poseidon’s only link with healing 
is hi.s having been worshippeil as ’larpdy among the 
Tenians (Clem. Alex. Prutrept. 26). It is very 
ciiriouH that in the ’IX(ou Trdpdytrts the warrior- 
physicians Machaon and Podaleirios, who are every¬ 
where else regarded as Asklepiada*,, are spoken of as 
sons of Poseidon. The verse in question is in a 
corrupt state-—ai’/rdi ydp crtpiv (SuKe xaryp ho<nyatot 
xecrelv —and Welcker (Ep. Cycl. ii, [Bonn, 1849] 525) 
propo.se 8 the emendation . . . xar^p vov<ri^\ia xaialv. 
\V ilamowitz (/.yy//o 5 , Berlin, 1886, p. 47), however, 
in view of the local cult of Poseidon at Tenos, main¬ 
tains the view of their descent from that deity, and 
the pre.seiit wTiter expressed agreement therewith 
in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1658. But the question has 
meanwhile been di.seussed afresh by Lefort (Mustc 
belcjr, de Phil. ix. [1905] 21511'.), who decides against 
Wilamowitz and in favour of Welcker ; and rightly 
so, as the scholia to II. xi. 515 cite the Pormesis, 
not with reference to the genealogy of the two 
warriors, but in onler to e.stablish the medical pro¬ 
ficiency of each. Moreover, a corruptly transmitted 
verse Joes not warrant us in rejecting the constant 
tradition of their descent from Asklepios. To 
I.efort’s arguments might be added the testimony of 
Aiistides (i. 78 D); ‘ Their connexion witliAsklepios 
IS aflirmed throughout the whole world.’ 

5 . Aristaios. — Aiistaios \vas an ancient The.s- 
salian deity akin in character to Zeus and Apollo 
(Pind. Pyth, ix. 64), and was worshipped in Ceos 
as Zeu.s Aristaios and Apollo Nomios (schol. Apoll. 
Khod. ii. 498). Having been reduced to the rank 
of hero by the poetry (Eccic), he becomes the son of 
Apollo and Cyreiie the Lapith nymph, and the 


pupil of Cheiron (Apoll. Khod. ii. 510). Various 
nenelits in the sphere of husbandry, and also—as a 
gift of the Muse.s—the arts of medicine and divina¬ 
tion, were ascribed to him (ib. 512). He was said 
to have taught the Ceians how to ward off the 
baneful influence of Sirius by ex])iatoiy sacrifices 
and the clashing of woajKUis (Theophr. Ue Vent. 14). 
Pherecydes calls him the son of Paioii (schol. Apoll. 
Khod. lii. 467), but this name is to be understood 
here as a designation of Apollo, and not as the 
eponym of the Pieones (Cruppe). 

6. Cheiron.—A signal contrast to Aristaios, the 
representative of magic healing, is found in the 
local deity of the herbiferous Mt. Pelion, viz. 
the Cronid Cheiron, the representative of pharma- 
cognosis, which forms a transition from the sphere 
of the occult to rational therapeutics. His name 
has been traced to either as the ‘ hand ’ skilled 
in art (Welcker, Kl. Uchr. iii. 1 ; H. Usener, Cotter- 
namen, Bonn, 1896, p. 157; Esclier, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, iii. 23U2), or as the ‘ hand ’ applied to the 
.sick with magic ellcct(Wcinrich, 0 ^, ci^. 16), Tradi¬ 
tion speaks more distinctly of his pharmaceutical 
than of his surgical achievements ; in 11. iv. 219 and 
xi. 832, Asklcpio.s and Achilles respectively receive 
from him ^Trm (fjdpyaKa efticacioiis tor relieving pain 
or staunching blood, and, on the whole, the art of 
the warrior-surgeons in the Iliad, as being free from 
the acces.sories of magic, is an inlieritanee from 
Cheiron, Tn a tribe dwelling near Mt. I’elion, 
and claiming de.scent from Cheiron, herb-lore was 
handed down from father to son as a mystery 
(Dicmareli. fr. 60. 12), and the Magne.sians saeri- 
fieed to him, as the divine physician, the first- 
friiiks of herbs and plants (f’lut. Quocst. conviv. 
iii. 1. 3). In the Peletiiroiiion, a district near 
Mt. I'elion, grew the far-famed xfip^i/eioi'(Theophr. 
Hist. Plant, ix. 7), or Kevravpaov (schol. Nicand. 
Ther. 565), the miraculous virtues of wliicli, w'lieii 
applied by a deity, are indicated by its having 
been called irdvaKt^. Such panaceas were ascribed 
also to Asklepios and Herakles, and werii even 
adopted by non-religious medicine, though in the 
form of actual jdants with cnraLive propertie.s. 
The Egyptian physicians likewise were ac;quainted 
with panaceas (ran. Ebers, p. 173, ed. tJoacliim), 
hut, in keciiiiig with their liking for luixtun's, com¬ 
pounded them of various ingredients. Cheiron’s 
medical functions, as handed down by tradition 
(collected in Pauly-Wi.s.sowa,^ iii. 2304), are suiii- 
niarized in the curriculum of his pupil A.sklepios 
given by Pindar (Pyth. iii. 45), as surgery, internal 
medicine, and incantations (ixaodaL). The last- 
named were not, of course, used by themselves 
alone, but were simply a magical adjunct (cf. Od. 
xix. 457), as in Bab. and Egyp. medicine. 

7. Paieon. — Paieon, the Homeric physician of 
the gods, heals the wounds of Hades and Ares by 
<f>dpfjLaKa (J3uvT)0ara in II. v. 401 and 9(X) respectively, 
but in Od. iv. 232 he conies into touch with the 
human race as the ancestor of the Egyptian phy¬ 
sicians. He is not to be confused witli Apollo.* 
The two deities are explicitly distinguished by 
Hesiod (fr. 194 [Kzach]) and Solon (fr. 13.45). Usener 
(op. cit. 153) is thus certainly justified in recogniz¬ 
ing Paieon as an ancient and independent god of 
healing, but he has not succeeded in finding any 
trace of this deity in Greek religion, as the ‘ si^nuni 
Paeanis’ in the Asklepieion at Syracuse (Cic. in 
Verr. II. iv. 128) is a figure of Apollo (Eisele, in 
Koscher, iii. 1246). The votive inscription llami'oi 
iv dXo-et found by Herzog in Cos (Archdol. Anz., 
1903, p. 198) refers either to Asklepios or to 
Apollo, who likewise was worshipped there. 

1 Hereafter referred to as RE. 

* Thiu identificatioii was wroiiply read into Od. iv. 232 by 
Orates and Zenodotus, whose view was impugned by Aris¬ 
tarchus; cf. I.ehr«, Aristarch.^, I.eips-ig, l86[i, p. 179; Ludwich, 
Arit/taixint homer. Tezltritik, do. 1884-86, i. 641. 
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8. Apollo.—Apollo is a very intricate fij^ure, and 
the various explanations of liis name have not as 
yet furnislied tlie key to his original character. 
Tliis is true even of tlie most recent attempt—that 
of Usener (op. cit. 3U9), wlio recognizes the ‘ de- 
pulsor iiialorum ’ in an assumed primary form 
*kxTTtWot. In Homer, Apollo lias as yet no con¬ 
nexion with medicine, though ho is certainly the 
sender and stayer of pestilence (II. i. 4311’.), and 
the chant of entreaty addressed to him is called a 
iraojoji' (i. 473), which is simply the name of the 
nhysician of the gods just dealt with. This may 
be formally accounted for by the fact that the 
refrain of the chant was iraiijoy, but tlie uncer¬ 
tain meaning of the word renders it difficult tt) 
discover the material ground of the usage. If the 
word signifies ‘ cleanser ’ (Skr. pavjavan ; Pictet, in 
Kulin’s Zeit.'ichr. v. ( 1856] 40), its employment ns an 
invocation to the queller of pestilence would be 
satisfactorily explained. As nn ejuthet of Apollo 
it occurs also in the Ili/nin to Apollo Pythian. 94 
(TT 77 rat 7 )oi/£); subseciuently the form used was simply 
(IlaiTjwi/) Uanhv, or llatai/. At first, and for centuries, 
the expedients used to counteract pestilence were 
purely theurgical—consultation of a jj-dvris, Ufievs, 
or 6t/(ipoTr6\os (11. i. 62), sacrifice, and pjcan (i. 
44711'.); instances for n later period are given by 
Wcicker (A7. Sr-hr. iii. 33 ffi, ‘ Seuchen von Apoll ’). 
The device of Krnpedokles in directing the river 
Hypsas into a half-dried lake is notable as an 
early examiile of a rational remedy (Diog. Laert. 
viii. 2, § 70, and coins of Selinus in li. V. Head, His- 
toria Niunortim^, Oxford, 1911, p. 168). 'I'he con¬ 
ception of Apollo as the god of pi^stilence probably 
rests on the solar asj»ect of his character. He was 
worshi}>ped at Lindos specifically as Aolpios (Ma(!r. 
Sat. i. 17. 15). In this relation he is the one who 
punisljes—the death-god ; and here his .si.ster Art¬ 
emis is associated wit h him (Niobids, (Joronis). On 
the other hand, his benignity as the stayer of plagues 
finds e.xinession in 8 \ich e|)ithets as OuXtos (also at 
Lindos [Koss, Insrr. gr. ined., iii., Ilerlin, 1845, no. 
272], in Delos, and at Miletos [Strabo, 035]), which 
(J. Curtins connects with .salus ; ’KiriKoOpios (in 
llassic [Pans. viii. 30. 4J); ’AXt^lxaxo? (in Athens 
[statue by Calamis, Pans. i. 3. 4], where, instead of 
the great plag\ie, we should think of some earlier 
ej)idemic) ; 'AkIoios (in Elis, Pans. vi. 24. 6 ), and 
'TirocrevavTifip (in a Clarian oracle [Weinreich, op. cit. 
p. 150]). lint tlie Paian was also a chant of battle 
and victory (//. xxii. 391 ; Hymn to An. Pyth. 339 ; 
'I'liucyd. vi. 32, etc.), and tlius Ajiollo acquires a 
sphere of action far transcending the domain of 
pestilence—that, namely, of the averter of evil in 
general, os implied in the titles 'kiroTpoiraiov (Ari.s- 
toph. Vesp. 161 ; CIG 464) and Zutriip (refs, in RE 
ii. 69). The epithet Tijioi (Soph. CEci. Tyr. 1095) is 
not, as the Stoics thought, a derivative of ld<rOai, 
but is taken from the refrain of the Paian in its 
longer form, (tJioj Ilatdi' (ih. 154), and has therefore 
as wide a connotation as the latter. Now, though 
the more extensive sphere of ‘deliverer’ might 
very readily have been contracted to the narrower 
one of ‘physician,’ our available evidence of the 
process is but scanty. The Delphic god, it is true, 
delivers oracles for arresting pestilence, but, as 
regards his being consulted in any particular case 
of disease, the present writer can recall only the 
instance of Alyattes (Heroil. i. 19), and the curious 
irescription (an amulet of worms from a she-goat’s 
lead) given by the Pythia for e})ilepsy (Alex, of 
Tralles, 569 [Pnschmann]). The reason why Apollo 
did not become the physician is to be found in the 
fact that Asklepios was conjoined with him at a 
relatively early period (cf. 20 below), and the 
healing funi'tion could accordingly be delegated to 
the latter. Thus, in the heading tif the Ei»idaurian 
At, Apollo, as the sovereign authority, is named 


first—though he does not intervene in the actual 
cures; while Asklefiios—as a departmental chief, 
so to speak—occupies the .second place ; so also in 
the ‘ Mippokratic’ oath : 'AiriiXXwT'a iyrpbv sal 

'A.aK\r)Tri6y, kt\. 

A cult confined to *A 7 r 6 \\w»'T ot^Aj is found only 
in the Milc.sian colonic.s of the Scythian region 
(RE ii. 54; Earnell, COS iv. 325 and 409), aiul 
here the worship of Asklepios sank completely 
into the background, the only Asklenieiun known 
to the present writer being that of i’antikapaion 
(Strabo, 74). Apollo is sometimes called ’larpAs in 
the poets (Aristoph. Arcs, 584; Plont. 11 ). His 
title larpdfiavTLi in /E.sch. Euin. 62 relate.s to the 
case of Orestes, and thus denotes, not tite phy 
sician, but the Kaddpenos. Late wriLus spoaK of 
Ai)()llo a.s the founder of medicine., but as having 
handed it over to Asklepios for its further develop¬ 
ment (Diod. Sic. V, 74 ; Philostr, Vit. Ap. iii. 44). 
Isolated indications of his medical ai-tivity are 
found in the cults of the KApcSoi (Pans. iv. 34. 7 ; 
ef. RE ii. 57), 'TirepreXtdTrjs (Ijaconia ; cf. 
apxatoX., 1884, p. 81 ffi ; liCH ix. [1885] 243), and 
’ifraxAi (Cyj>rus ; Comment, in hon. Alijuimseni., 
Berlin, 1877, p. 682). As a guest at the Droiiiau 
altar (19 below), ’AirdXXujv llatiby was likewise 
regarded ns a god of healing. 

8 a. Maleatas.—The name ‘ Maleatas ’ is, as 
regards its form, a geograi»hical or ethnological 
adjective, and needs to be supplenuvnted by a 
novicn proprium. Farnell (op. at. iv. 236 f.) would 
accordingly supply the name ‘Apollo’ in all cases 
where ‘ Maleatas ’ is used by itself to designate the 
deity invoked, a.s, e.g.^ in twoarcliaic votive inscrip¬ 
tions from Lac(»nia (FOA 57, 89). This view, how¬ 
ever, is in condict with the fact that Maleatas and 
Apollo are mentiojied side by side in the sacrilicial 
rubric found in the I’ira'us (CIA ii. 1651), of wliiclt 
Earnell gives a somewhat forctsl explanation. It 
will therefore be more in accordanc.e with the data 
to rec.ognize, as Wilamowitz (Lsyll. 98 11.) dta's, in 
Maleatas a deity originally distinct from Aj)oilo. 
The identiticatiun of the two is attested as re¬ 
gards Sparta (Paus. iii. 12. 8 : ’AirAXXwi^ MaXedrys), 
the Epidaiirian hieron (ib. ii. 27. 7, and several 
inscriptions, IG iv. 9:12, etc.), and the Aslde|)ieion 
of Trikka (IG iv. 950. 29). If this ideutiliration 
was a later devc]o|>nient, it w’as prol)ably etiected 
in Epidauros, where A.skl(q)ios would form tho 
connecting link. Gruppe (op, cit. 189. 3) is hardly 
successful in explaining (on the ground of Hesych.: 
/xdXiay . . . Tfa-irxov, vpaeiay) Apollo Maleatas a£ 
the ‘ gentle Apollo,’ or in locating his place of origin, 
as also that of Asklepios, at Gortyna in Crete 

9 . Artemis.—For the function of Artemis aa a 
death-goddess associated with Apollo, cf. tlie 
preceding ; in this capacity her special victims are 
females (It. xxi. 483, vi. 205,428; etc.). Gruppe 
(op. cit. 1269, 1273. 4) regards her as having been 
the source of psychical and nervous disonlers. 
The other aspect of this activity is her having been 
the restorer of those so afflicted, as, e.g., Orestas 
(Pherec. fr. 97), and the I’rmtids (Bacchyl. x. 98 ) 
In gratitude for the cure of the latter, their father 
erected in her honour, as 'Hfitpa and as Kc^fa, 
temples in Lu.si (Callirn. hymn. Art. 234) — a 
point so far borne out by the ordinary rnytli 
of the Preetids (Pausanias), which relates that 
the maidens were cured by Melampous (B. 5 , 
below) in the Artemision of Lusi. Lusi is the 
only liealing-shrinc assigned by tradition to the 
goddes.s (cf. the Report of excavations in Oesterr. 
jahreshoften., iv. [ 1 !H) 1 ] 1 tl’., Avliicli includes aevorol 
dedioitions to 'U/jdpa, p. 83 f.). Her connexion 
with healing fonnlairis, however, is attested by the 
epithet idepiMuta (Mitylcne [CIG 2172, etc.], Cyzicos 
[Aristid. i. 5i»3D], and Bliodos i. 24. 4]). The 

panelling of the ancient Artemision of Ephe.sus 
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contained votive models of limlw in j^old, silver, 
and ivory (Ilo^^arth, Kxntv. at Kphcsns\ liondon, 
I9()S, p]». (Jf. also her title ’Etrijicoot 

{Ath. Mitt, xxxvii. [19J2j 7 ff.)- Her obstetric 
function is indicated hy the titles Aox^la ((biin- 
breion, CIG 3562), (Clueronea, IGS i. 3407), 

and VAlXfldvia (esjxicially in liuiotia); cf. Wernicke, 
in UK ii. 1347. 10 , who, however, wronj^ly regards 

as the liyposta.si.s of Artenii.s, while it 
was really an epithet of Hera, and, a.s personitied 
(l‘reJler-Jlohert, i. 511 fl.), still remains closely 
connected with her. .Similarly, Myiitta (Bab. 
Ma'aHidta, ‘she who brings about <d)ildbirtb’) is 
an epithet of Istar (cf. .Schrader, KAT^, p. 423. 7). 
The ileh. yfdtdcth (Oefele, in Neuburger-PaRel, i. 
70) is merely an artificial form designed to explain 

E/\e/<?cia. 

10 . Healing" Nymphs.—(a) As presiding over 
medicinal sj)rings: ( 1 ) the Tu>v/5ej (Pau.s. vi. 22 . 7 ), 
Taocl(5ei (Nicand. ap. Athenanis, 683), or Twi/td5cs 
(.Stiaho, 356)—connected with idffdai —nyiiiplis of a 
healing fountain in Elis, and forming a tetrad, 
viz. I'egaia, Kalliplueia, .Synallaxis (probably a 
person ilication of the change towards recovery), and 
lasis ((if. Ilesych. s.v. larpoL) ; (2) the Anigridian 
nymnhs, so named from the warm Hul[>hur-sj)rings 
on tne lower Anigrus in Triphylia (Strabo, 346; 
Pans. V. 5. 10 ; (hirtius, Peloponn. ii. 80), and 
having to do esj)ecially w’ith skin-troubles—here 
we should note the combination of theurgy (prayer 
and vow) with rational remedies (bathing in a 
mineral spring) ; and (3) the nymphs of the alkali 
springs of Iscliia {JG Sic. et lial. 892 f., the votive 
ollering of a })hysician). 

( 6 ) We have more numerous instance.s of the 
case wheni the lefreshing properties of ordinary 
natural s])rings gave rise t<j the cult of local 
nymphs, generally in (ionnexion with the worship 
of Acheloosas the fatlier of all fre.sh-water springs. 
In their hygienic capacity those nymphs ai)[)eur, 
together with Acheloos, as guests at the altar of 
Oropos (19 below). 

11. Pan.—i’an, the Arcadian mountain and 
forest sj)irit, like his Italic counterpart Faunus, 
)osH(!Msed mantic novver.s. Me had an oracle in the 
jykaion (schol. Tiieocr, i. 121), and another in the 

Akakesion, with the nymph Erato as his irpocprjTii 
(Pans. viii. 37. 12). He received the title Ain-^/>iov 
in Troezen, because he stayed a pestilence by mean.s 
of dream-oracles {ib. ii. 32. 6 ), but he heahjd men 
also in the waking state (Kailxd, Kpigr. gr., Berlin, 
1878, p. 802). In the Asklepieion at Sicyon, 
the porch was flanked by ligiires of Pan and 
Artemis (Paus.ii. 10. 2). Witli reference to the heal¬ 
ing powers of Pan Ephialtes (in the mid-day sleep), 
see Koscher, iii. 1400. The epithet llaidj' is ap¬ 
plied to him only in Orph. hymn. xi. 1 , In con¬ 
junction with nymphs, Acheloos, and Kephisos, ho 
rej)resents the hygiene of Nature at the altar of 
Oropo.s (19 below). 

12 . Hermes.—In the case of Hermes definite 
traces of the healing function are scanty. The 
titles Soter (Amorgos; Ath. Mitt. i. [1876] .332) 
and Alexikakos (Aristoph. Pax. 422) are applied to 
him in quite a general sense. The meaning of 
'AKdKyra [11. xvi, 185, Od. xxiv. 10, He.s. fr, 23 
[Itzach]) is disputed (cf. Etifm. Magn., s.v.); if 
derived from dKeladat. (schol. L to II. xvi, 185 
explains it by QepairevriKds), it would be a sjieci- 
fically medical epithet, but this is scarcely con- 
ceival)le with so ancient a designation ; perhaps the 
word means ‘the averter of evil' {d-KaK-ijra). Hermes 
Kriophoros was worshipped in I'anagra as the 
queller of f)estilence, and in commemoration of his 
good .servi<;esa youth carried a ram round the walls 
at his festival there (Paus. ix. 22 . 1 ). The propitia¬ 
tory action of Hermes survives in this custom, and 
accordingly the beautiful conception of the ‘ good 


shepherd ’ derives its origin from a cathartic rite. 
Hermes is the 'llyr/rup dvelpup in Horn. Hymn to 
Jlermcs, 14, and the god of sleep in general 
(Preller-Robert, i. 404), though it cannot be proved 
that incubation had a place in his cult. As the 
god of the pahestra and the gymnasium, he was 
the guardian of health ; and it was perhaps on 
tiiis account that Hygieia was in some source re¬ 
presented as lii.s wife—a detail wliich Cornut. 16 too 
artificially explains by reference to his eloquence. 

13 . Herakles.—‘ Born to avert tlie curse from 
gods and men’ (Hes. Scut. 27), Herakles is pre¬ 
eminently the Alexikakos. In schol. Arist. Uan. 
501 the image of Alexikakos, by Ageladas, in the 
demos of Melite is associated with the great 
plague, instead of with tire pestilence of 500 Ii.C. 
(Robert, Arch. Mdrchen, Berlin, 1856, p. 39) 
or the Per.sian invasion (Studniezka, Udm. Mitt. 
ii. [1887] 91. 21). The shorter form "AXe^is was 
current in Cos (Aristid. i. 60) ; in Delos and Ain- 
orgos he was wor.shi[)ped as ’A 7 ra\\a^t/i:a/for (JiCIfvi. 
[1882] 342. xvi. [1891] 671). Herakles Soter is found 
ill tetrad rack ina’! in Thasos (Head, /Ji.<it. Nurn.^, p. 
266, hg. 164). Herakles acts specifically as a healing 
deity in Hyettos (Paus. ix. 24. 3), Erytlira? [ib. vii. 
5. 5), and Messana (Aristid. i. 59 D) ; ho is the 
guardian-spirit of w’arm springs (as, e.g.,vA, Tlier- 
inojiyhe, Herod, vii. 176), and has a share in 
the Oropian altar (19 below). The irttj'axcs'HpctxXstov 
was named after him (Theophr. Hist. Plant, ix. 
7 ; schol. Nic. Thtr. 626; Diosc. iii. 48). 

14 . The Dioscouroi.— The widely diflused cult of 
the Dioscouroi as Soteres is sometimes connected 
with navigation {Horn, hymn, 33, Theocr. xxii. 6 ), 
sometimes with succour in war (as, e.q., to tlie Locri 
on the Sagra [Justin, xx. 2 f.]), ami even with the 
re.storation of Beedom (the device Zwrnpes on coins 
of Tyndaris is so explained by Head, op. c/it. p. 
189). They saved their prot(5!g6 Simonides when 
the palace at Craiinon colIap,se<l ((’allim. ap. Suid. 
. 9 . 1 ;. XipLOJvldrjs). The healing of Phormio tlie (To- 
tonian at Sparta by one of the Dioscouroi (Theo- 
pompus on. Suid. s.v. d?opp.lu)v) is a rejilica of the 
cure of lelephuH by Achilles. Tlie Dioscouroi 
engaged in a regular practice of liealing in their 
tenijiie at Byzantium (/'//(r iv. 149, 15). The,means 
adopted seems to be incubation eombineil with 
interpretation of dreams. Deubiier {de Incub. 76 If.) 
concludes from schol. Pers. ii. 56 that this was 
the case both in their sanctuary at Rome and in 
that at Byzantium, and, further, tliat in both 
localities their function was inherited by Kosnias 
and Damian, physicians and martyrs. Cf., how¬ 
ever, below, j). 555'^, note 4. 

15. Dionysos. —Apart from the epithets of 
general siguilicatiou (huiT-qp or Xaurrjs, Paus. ii, 
31. 5, 37. 2 ; IG iv. 1277 ; and HaLdr, Eur. Lik. fr. 
480, Dindorf ; ‘ Ptean of Philodanius,’ BCII xix. 
[1895] 391, xxii. [1898] 513) applied to Dionysos, he 
was worshipped specially asTarpds and 'Tyidrijs by 
command of the Pythia (Atheumus, 22 and 36 ; Plut. 
Quesst. conv. iii. 2 ). As Bo77<?^y p 6 <xwv he presided 
over the dream-oracle at Amphikleia, where his 
priest, as 7 rp 6 /uat'Tij, xp^ 6tov Kdroxos, i.e. just as 
the Pythia did (Paus. x. 33. 11 ), It is thus clear 
that in this sanctuary the priests were concerned 
with incubation and dream-reading, as in the 
Phitonion near Nysa (cf. 17 below). As regards 
the liealing power of Dionysos conveyeil by 
touching (Ai6pv<ros ']iTrd<pioi in Orph. hymn, 50. 7), 
see Wcinreich, op. cit. p. 27. 

16. Demeter. — Deineter, worshipped as Kovpo- 
Tp6<pos, was prolicient in the magic of the nursery 
{Horn. hymn, iv, 227 ff. ; oudordyoio, v. 229, a brilliant 
emendation by Th. Bergk, Gr. Literaturgcsch. 
Berlin, 1872-84, i. 801. 35), and in the fire-baptism 
which imparted eternal youth (v. 235 II’.), but the 
indications of her healing function are few. 
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In Patrae she had a hydromanteion, in Nvliich» how¬ 
ever, she (lid not prescribe remedies, but simply 
revealed whether the sick would die or recover 
(Pans. vii. 21. 12). To cite Artemid. ii. 39 as a 
proof of her iatric activity (Preller-Robert, i. 764. 2) 
18 unwarranted, as this passage deals only with 
rules for dream-reading, while in Orph. hymn^ 40, 
she is in a quite general sense the original donor 
of peace, law, riches, and health. To connect the 
device 'TyLeta found beside the beautiful liead on 
Metapontine coins (reproduced in Koschor, i. 27SO, 
from the Cat. of the Brit. Mus.) with Denieter 
(Sallet), again, is precluded by the youthfulness of 
the head. In the medical domain, accordingly, 
all that we can concede to her is the function of 
Oplithalmitis; the three references to this are 
dealt with by Kubensohn, Ath. Mitt. xx. [1895] 
360 tr., and on p. 365 her connexion with Asklepios 
in Epidauros, Athens, and Eleu.sis is correctly ad¬ 
judicated. For the female breasts upon marble 
blocks from her temple in Cnidus, sec C. T. Newton 
and R. P. Piillan, Discoveries at Halicarnassus, 
London, 1862-63, i. pi. 58. 

17 . Hades-Pluto.—The dream-oracle in the 

Plutonion near Nysa on the upper NLcander 
(Strabo, 649; Eustath. ad Dionys. Berieaetem, 1163) 
is of great importance in the history of Gr. religi¬ 
ous medicine. Here ol (pireipoi tQv incubated 

on behalf of the sick in a cave filled with earthy 
vapour—the Xapu)i'«io»»—and regulated their curative 
treatment by tlie dreams received in the ecstatic 
trance. In many cases they let the patients them¬ 
selves sleeji in the cave for a few days without 
food, but, even if an invalid was favoured with a 
dream, the priests still acted as a-v^ftovXoi and 
pvcTTaycjyol. In the Plutonion, therefore, the task 
of intcryireting dreams devolved exclusively, and 
that of incubation generally, upon the priests. 
Such, however, was exactly the characteristic 
feature of the Hab. dream-shrine, which, as we saw 
above ([>. 542“), was the prototype of the Gr, 
institution. Higher up the Mteander valley, near 
Hierapolis, w as another Plutonion, haying a cave 
pervaded by even more potent exhalation.s, w’hich 
only the Galloi could safely approach (Strabo, 630). 
Whether ineubation w^as resorted to here as well 
Strabo does not detinitely say, but Pausanias (x. 
32. 13) states that dream sliriues of the subterra- 
n(?an cleities w'ere to he found in several cities of 
the Ma'-ander valley. From an inscription of the 
Imperial yjcriod (in Heuzey, Miss. archioL de 
MacM. ii. [1876], Inscr. 120) we may assume that in¬ 
cubation was practised in a I’lutonion at Earia in 
Macedonia. A miraculous cure w rought by water 
from the altar of Dis and Proserpina is related 
by Valerius Maximus (ii. 4. 5). 

18 . Sarapis and Isis.—Sarapis was asyncretistic 
creation of l^tolemy I.—a fusion of Hades-Pliito 
wdth Osiris and a Lab. deity wdiorn Arrian and 
Plutarch designate Xd,par*s, and in whom Leh- 
mann-Haupt (most recently, 1910, in Roseher, iv. 
340) recognizes Ea, ‘king of the ocean-depths’ 
{sar apsi), the early Rah. god of oracles and heal¬ 
ing. Tile Bab. name was adopted by the Egyp¬ 
tians in the form Sernpis, in which they discerned 
their own wesjr hxipi (Osiris-A pis), i.e. the dead 
Apis w'ho had been zealously worsliipped from the 
time of Psaminetichus. Ihe distinctive feature 
of the Ea-eult—the healing oracle obtained by 
incubation—was retained by the new Alexandrian 
deity, who thus became a powerful rival of the 
similarly endowed A.sklepios. This rivalry he 
shared with Isis, who became closely allied wdth 
him, and who in the Egyptian period had been a 
healing goddess, though without incubation—an 
in.stitution unknown among the Egyptians (see 
above, p. 541 f.). Sarapis and Isis then spread their 
conquests over the entire Hellenistie and Roman 


world, carrying with them the assiduous cultiva¬ 
tion of the dream-oracle. The sources used by 
Arteiuidorus (ii. 44) preferred before all other 
oracles the dreams vouchsafed by these tw o deities. 
Here the es.sential thing was the interpretation of 
the prescriptions so given [<Tvvraya.i), though, as we 
might ex]ject, miracles of direct healing ( 0 fpa- 
■jreZai) were not wanting ; the (ireek words are the 
technical terms used in the aretalogical literature. 
For the liealiiig functions of Sarapis and Isis, see 
Weinreicli, op. cit. 117 11'., with Excursus iii. on 
Artemid, iv. 22. Of the much-frequented Serapeion 
in Canopus, JStrabo (801) w'lites that persons incu¬ 
bated there not only on their owm belialf, but also 
on behalf of otliers, and that records were kept 
both of the OepatrclaL and of the iperal tQv iyravOa 
\oyicov (i.e. awrayuji /); the redactors of the Epi- 
danrian Id/jiaTa, as wo saw', bad eyes only for tlie 
former. Models of restored limbs ollered to Sarapis 
and I.sis (ef. Tibull. i. 327) are of fre(|uent occur¬ 
rence (cf. Drexler, in Ru.seher, ii. 52611,). A relief 
from Thebes (Kangab(^, Ant. HelUn. ii. [1855] 778, 
no. 1213) W'itb the inscription EiVoio EftrtSi evxh^' 
depicts a j'-outli on a three nymphs dancing 

beside it, and, in the background, a bearded beau on 
a larger scale (Aclieloos)—probably a tbank-otl'er- 
ing for a water-cure prescrioed by isLs (cf, 10 ). 

The three chthonic gods, Amphiaraos, Troph- 
onios, and Asklepios—tlie incubation-deities par 
excellence —are all closely related to Hades. Of 
these, however, Trophonios may he pa-ssed over 
here, as he shows no special development on the 
medical side. Amphiaraos and Asklepios, on the 
other hand, became liealing gods in a specific sense 
— both, it is true, being reduced in epic jioetry to 
the level of heroes, but maintaining their divine 
dignity in the cultus. Amjdiiaraos, as a result of 
his being conlined to a locality, never gained any 
extensive sphere of influence, while the beneficent 
hand of Asklepios reached as far as did tlie influ¬ 
ence of Greek and Itoman culture. 

19 . Amphiaraos.—The Greek epic makes Aniphi- 
araos a hero of Theban - Argive legend, and a 
de.scendant of the seer Melampous (below, B. 5 ), hut 
even as such his originally divine (clithonic) nature 
finds expression in Uie circumstance that he w'as at 
death tran.slated to the under w'orld (Piml. Neni. 
ix. 24). He presided over the sanctuary of Oropos. 
The high regard accorded to this drcam-shriiie is 
shown by its having been consulted by Croi.sus and 
Mardonius (Herod, i. 46, 52, viii. 134). The cura¬ 
tive procedure of this Ainphiareion, whicli, it is 
true, was as bitterly satirized by Aristophanes in 
his Amphiaraos (pre.sentcd 414 B.C.) as Avas tliat 
of the A.sklepieirm in his Jdoutos (408 and 388 B.C.), 
formed tbe central feature in the activities of tbe 
sanctuary. The code of regulation.s (IC vii. 235) 
fixes the client’s fee at one and a half drachmie, and 
makes mention of a koimctcriun with two separate 
apartments beside the altar. An incuhation-liall 
of later date, situated at the theatre (P in Diirr- 
bach’s map, reproduced in HD i. 1895) was similar in 
design to the Sl^o-tov of Epidauros. Tlie visitor, after 
a period of fasting—* in order to receive tl»o oracle 
with a clear soul’ (Philostr. Vit. A poll, ii, 37)— 
and the sacrifice of a ram, prepared himself for the 
intimation of the god by sleei)ing on tlic hide of 
the animal sacrificed (Pans. i. 34. 4, 5). We thus 
see tliat Amphiaraos performed his cures, not by 
direct miracles during incubation (as in the reda(*,- 
tion of the Epidaurian ia/nata), but by iiHians 
of dream-oracles, w bicli w ere, of course, submitted 
to the judgment of the dream-reader. An import¬ 
ant factor in the treatment Avas tbe Xovrpuy, with 
separate compartments for men and women (JC 
vii. 4255)—which is often referred to from tbe days 
of Ari.stopbanes and Xenophon (Xoin-pd 'Apip .). The 
fountain of Amphiaraos, to tlie soutli of altar 
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(F in map), wa« investijrated I)}' the physieinnH 
KraHiRtratos and I'iinmos (Atlienanis, 40) ~ a fact 
which indicates tliat it wa.s used for therapeutic 
pur})ose8, and not, aw I’ausanias says, oidy as a 
receptacle for thank-otici iiii^s of gold and silver 
coins. Models of re.stortul limbs are mentioned in 
IG vii. 303, 67 ff., and 341)M. 

The great altar (D), according to Pausanias, 
contained live noipai, liy which almost everything 
connected with healing in Attic religion was 
brought into relation with Amphiaraos. The third 
uoipQ .—the princijtal ilivision—belonged to the god 
him.self, to his s<m Amphilochos, t^^ether with 
Hermes (as TjyTjTup 6vflpuv [?]) and Hestia (probably 
a.s the domestic goddess of Amphiaraos), The 
ir6fi^u>fjun were associated as guests with the other 

I iarts as follows : lleraklcs, Zeus, and Apollo 
'aion (cf. the Delphic oracle in Dernosth. Mid. 
53) with the first; lieroes and heroines with the 
second ; Aphrodite {CIA iii. 136 ; ecdvrrjTo* larplyif), 
I'anakeia-laso-llygieia (representing the Athenian 
Asklepieion), and Athena Paionia (Keranieikos), 
with tbe fourth ; and nymphs, Pan, Acheloos, and 
Kephisos (cf. lo (6) al^ve) with the fifth. It is 
quite certain that laso was here regarde<l as a guest 
(cf. the present writer’s observations [Ko.scher, 
iii. 1486] in opposition to Usener), Aristophanes, 
in the Amphuiraos, s|)eakH of her as a daughter 
of the Oropian deity, but in the Pluutox as the 
daughter of Asklejiios; and as such she appears also 
uj)on a relief from the Askkqiieion {Ath. Mitt. xvii. 

( I8il2j 243). Hygieia is lirst found in connexion 
with Amphiaraos in inscriptions of the 1st cent. 
B.c. {IG vii. 372. 412), and was therefore at tliat 
period no longer a mere guest, but a joint-po.ssessor 
of the sanctuary. The lutaling god of Oropos had 
a subsidiary institution at Khamnous (M(da, ii. 3. 6 ; 
and extiavations IShl, p, 110], which have 

yielded a relief representing Am|ihiaiao8 attending 
upon tlie sick). 

Aloxida, the daughter of Amphiarao.s, is asso¬ 
ciated with the medical function by her very 
name. In Argos, her descendants, the ’EXdirtot 
(‘expellers’), were regarded as healers of epilepsy 
(IMut. QmrM. Gr. 23), 

20 . Asklepios.—Cimsiderations of sjiaco render 
it im})Ossible liere to treat of Asklei)io.s in such 
detail as is due to the chief god of healing among 
the (Greeks. The writer must, therefore, be con¬ 
tent to emphasize some of the more salient points, 
and for the rest to refer to his more exhaustive 
artt. in Koschor, ‘AHkle])ios’ (1884), ‘Hygieia’ 
(1889), and ‘Panakeia’ (19U2), and also the art. 

‘ Askle)>io8,’ in UK ii. [1890] 164211'., and ‘ Epione,’ 
ib. vi. [1906] 180 11’. The 181 localities connected 
with the cult of Asklepios (/'/<. ii. 160211’,) are only 
a selection from anwiig the 410 which the writer 
had at his di.spo.sal, and which form a still more 
cH’ective testimony to the enormous expansion of 
the cult, 

i. I'Ae oriqin and earliest frpread of the cult, and 
the intrusion of Apollo.-—'lAm earliest history of 
the cult has been di.storted under Delphic influ¬ 
ence, but may be reconstructed from the extant 
fragments. The name ' Asklejiio-s ’ was traced by 
the Epidaurian writer Isyllos (3rd cent. B.C.) to 
My\ri CAffyXn) {IG iv. 950, line 51). Von Wila- 
mowitz {Isyll. 93), combining this word with the 
Apollo ’AtryeXdrai of Anaphe, proposes the primi¬ 
tive form 'AayXaiTLds. Grujipe {op. cit. 1442 11’.) 
agrees with this, but believes that we have in As¬ 
klepios a confluence of two distinct personages—the 
one a light-god, Asgl-apios (‘ mild radiance’), con¬ 
nected with Apollo, and belonging originally to 
(lortyn, in Crete, the other an earth-god in the 
form of a snake (thi.s is Welcker’s explanation of 
the name, from dcrAdXa/Sos), wdio became fused with 
the light-god in Bceotia and Phokis. The present 


writer cannot accept these theories, and, refrain¬ 
ing from etymological experiments, would only 
eninhasize the originally chthonic character of 
Asklepios. This is indicated, indeed, by the facts 
that the leading symbol of A.sklepios was the 
snake, that incubation was a characteristic feature 
of his worship, that a residue of the chthonic 
ritual (6X(iA:ai/ra) survived at Titane, an ancient 
centre of hi.s cult, and, finally, that he had a 
double in Tronhonios, the cave- and oracle-deity 
of Lebadeia, who w'as once identical with Asklepios, 
but was detached from him at an early date, when 
the physician deity had not yet been individualized. 
According to the thoroughgoing investigations of 
O. Muller {Orchornenos^, Breslau, 1844, p. 183 tt’.), 
the original home of Asklepios was Thessaly, 
the devotees of his cult being the Minyw. The 
tradition handed down by tlie sejiarating theo¬ 
logians (Cic, dt Nat. Dear. iii. 22 [57]; Joh. 
Eydus, de Mens. 4, 90), according to which his 
parents were Ischys, the son of Elatos, and 
Koronis, the daughter of Phlegyas, is of great im- 
lortance, as it points to a period when Asklepios 
lad no connexion with Apollo. His surrender of 
a divine for a heroic rank was efl’ected by epic 
loetry. 'i’hus in Homer ho is merely the ‘ blame- 
ess pliysician ’ {II. iv. 194), the disciple of (’heiron 
(219), and the father of I4ie warrior - surgeon 
Machaon, TpIkht)^ iw7ro/36roio (202), with whom 

I iassages of later origin a.ssociate a brother named 
‘odalcirios (ii. 732, xi. 8.33). On Homer’s authority 
the Asklejdeion of Trikka w’as regarded as the mo.st 
ancient of all (Apollod. ap. Strabo, 437), and the 
river Eethaios as the birthjilace of A.sklej)io8 
(onn-le in Ikiseb. Fra-.p. Evittifj. iii. 14. 0), But 
Phthiotis and Magnesia were al.so counted among 
Ills primitive habitations, as his education under 
Cheiron wa.s as.sociated with that region, while his 
place of birth was located by an Ka’X in the Dotian 
champaign near Mt. Pel ion. His earlie.st migra¬ 
tion from 'riie.ssaly was southwards to the Minyean 
Northern Bmotia, and here Trophonios was wor- 
shipjied in Lebadeia, and Asklepios in Orchomenos, 
Hyettos, ’fhespue, and Thi.sbe [UK ii. 1003). He 
was still a stranger to Southern and XVe.stern 
Ikeotia, as also to Attica, to which his cult came 
from Epiilauros only in 420 B.C. On the other 
hand, he had at an early date gained a permanent 
footing in Phokis, w hich honoured him universally 
as its archagete (Pairs, x. 32. 12). It was in 
Ifliokis, indeed, that the worshippers of A.skle])ios 
came into collision with the Apollinian circle at 
a period when, in conse,(iuence of the Dorian 
migration, the cult of Apollo had forcibly estab¬ 
lished itself in Delphi. Tlie traditional implacable 
hostility of the Phlegyans towards the Delphic 
sanctuary indicates tlie violence of the conflict, 
which, however, ended in the triumph of Apollo. 

A sweeping transformation of Minyean beliefs 
now en.sued in favour of the intruder. Apollo 
becomes the father of Asklepios, Koronis the god’s 
faithless mistress, I.schys the violator of his rights, 
but theoflspringis taken into favour, so that he may 
henceforth act as the benignant jihysician of man¬ 
kind under the patronage of the Delphic god; 
then, as he made bold to infringe the cosmic order 
by restoring the dead to life, he fell a victim to the 
bolt of Zeus. .Such is the substance of an Kcee { H es. 
fr. 122-125 [Kzach]) which dominated the mind 
of Pindar {01. iii.) and the succeeding age (cf. RE 
ii. 1646) until the rising prestige of the Epidaurian 
hieron led to a revision of the Asklejuan myth 
which had the sanction of Delphi. In this new 
form of the saga the connexion of Asklepios 
with The.ssaly, and the guilt and punishment of 
his mother—a feature obnoxious to his worship¬ 
pers—were dropped, while Apollo is no longer 
the Delphic god, but the Epidaurian Maleatas 
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(8 (a.) above). In the hieron the latter befits 
Asklopios by Aigle, dau^Witer of an ‘ Kpidaurian 
Plile^'^yas, and surnaioed Koronia, from her 
beauty, and makes him joint - possessor of the 
sanctuary. Such is the version given in the poems 
of IsylJos in tlie first Ijalf of the 3rd cent. B.c. 
(Wilamowite, Jsyll. 18 ft. ; Kavvadias, FouilL no. 
7 ; JG iv. 950), A somewhat closer correspondence 
with the Ease is sliown by the hipidaurian form of 
the myth in J’ausanias (ii. 26. 7); here Koronis, 
being with child by Apollo, comes with Phlegyas 
from Thessaly to hipidauros, and upon the ‘ myrtle- 
mountain ’ brings forth in secret the son who fills 
the world with his fame as soon as he reaches 
maturity (cf. RE ii. 667, s.v. ‘ Aresthanas’). This 
version likewise won the sanction of Delphi. 

Asklepios, however, notwithstanding his having 
been thus forcibly grafted upon the Anollinian 
circle, maintained his indepemlence in liis own 
cult. This appears most distinctly from the type 
assigned to him in art, which, in contrast to the 
representation of the son of Leto, exhibits him 
as the fatherly friend of men, the iraxTjp Ilaoiws 
(Herondas) ; hence the flippant jest of the sacri¬ 
legious Dionysius in Cic. ae Nat. Dear. iii. 83 (on 
which cf. RE ii. 1679. 31 fb). The cult of Koronis in 
Titane (Paus. ii. 11. 7)—a worship in conflict with 
the standpoint of the Eim —should also be noted. 

ii. The family of Asklepios. —This compri8e.s two 
groups, whicli must be kept distinct. (1) Hisintric 
retinue. —Here we have liis consort Epione^ a per¬ 
sonification of the * mildness ’ which popular etymo¬ 
logy found in his name (A<xK\-r)irioi). According to 
scnol. II. iv. 195 (?) M^poiros), she was of Coan origin, 
but, on grounds of mythical chronology, we should 
probably read i] Me/joirfs here. Epione is fully 
dealt with in JlE vi. 186-190.' The first of his 
descendants are the two ‘excellent .surgeon.^ ’ 
attiHated to him by epic poetry, viz. Mnehnon and 
Pndalcirius, leaders of the men of 'I'rikka, Ithome, 
and (Echalia {11. iv. 202, ii. 729 fl‘ ; for their 
worship in Trikka, see RE ii. 1662). Machaon had 
a Hcparate cult only in ( Jerenia (Messenia), but in 
conjunction with his father was wor.shipped in 
.sev(iral Greek A.sklej)icia, as, in Gos, at Per- 
gamoH, and doubtless also at Mitylcnc(cf. RE ii. 
1660). Podaleirios is almost unknown in European 
Greece, but in Caria he is the ancestor of a famous 
family of Asklepiada*, and, according to v. Wila- 
mowitz {Isyll. .51), was originally a Carian hero. 
In the West his cult reacdied Apulia (dream and 
liealing oraclc.s among the Daunians). The anser- 
tion that tlie two brothers were the sons of 
l\)seidon (frag, of the Rorthesis) was negatived 
atK>ve (4) ; the fragment in question i.s nover- 
thele.SH of interest as the earliest Greek record of 
the se[>aration of surgery (Machaon) and internal 
medicine (I’odalcirios), A legend of Syrna (Steph. 
Ityz. Zvpva) relates that, when the king\s daugh¬ 
ter had fallen headlong, Podaleirios restored her 
by bleeding. 

'I'he outstanding iatric figure of the group is 
Panakeia, a jiersonification of the popular notion 
of the miraculous all-healing herbs already men- 
tione<l in connexion with Clieiron and lierakles. 
As the daughter of Asklepios, she represents his 
omnipotence in the sphere of healing (on the 
centres of her cult, and her presumably Khodian 
origin, cf. Koscher, iii. 1484 fl.). In the aneient oath 
of the phy.sicians she alone—as a healer—is con¬ 
trasted with Hygieia ; subsequently she was asso- 
elated with a sister named huo (ilermipp., 
Ari.stoph. Plout. 701), and, at length, with tne 
addition of Akeso, we find a triad of female healers 
(Athenian relief, reproduced in Ko.scher, iii. 1490 ; 

1 Ijampetia, who Is named as the wife of Asklepios Vjy 
iiermippos, would fall rather into the second group. See 
below, p. 652». 


inscr. from Piiieus, CIA ii. 1651 ; the Pieans of 
I^tolemais and Athens). The me<lieal retinue of 
Asklepio.8 i.s completed by tlie daunons Jani.'ikoa 
(schol. Pint. 701), Ake^sis (Ej)idaurus ; Eaus. ii. 
11. 7), and Telesphoros (I’ergamos): the last- 
named is viewed in very different lighLs (Wel(;ker, 
Gdtterlehre, ii. [1860] 740 ; Wroth, JJhS iii. 
[1882] 283 fl’.)—most recently as an incubation 
spirit by Ziehen {Ath. Mitt. xvii. [1892] 241). The 
hymn in OJA iii. 171 identities him with Akesis ; 
Pausanios (ii. 11. 7) does likewi.se, but at the same 
time identities him also with Kuamerion (see below, 
under (2)). Incubation is rejirwented by Hypnos 
in JSieyon (Paus. ii. 10. 2), Athens {Ath. Mitt. ii. 
[1877] 242. 4), and Kpidauros (Blinkenberg, ih, 
xiv. [1889] 390). 

(2) The personifications of health and fue^la .— 
The leader of this group is the maiden Hygieia, 
who by many recent writers is wrongly regarded 
as a healing goddess. The name has a hi.stury in 
part independent of the Asklej>ian cult. It is found 
c. 500 B.C. as an epithet of the goddess of the 
Athenian citadel (cf. above, 2). 'I’he hymn of 
Licyninios {Frag. hyr. Gr. iii. 699) makes referentie 
to a maternal ifygieia, extolling her as ‘ the Queen 
of the august thrones of Apollo,’ but does not 
connect her with Asklepios. It is clear also, from 
Cornut. 16, that in some places a Hygieia was 
asso(datod with Hermes (cf. 12, above), h inally, a 
maidenly figure de.signatod Hygieia is found among 
the personifications of Kuexia (iMidaimonie, Har- 
inonia, 'ryclie) on vase paintiiig.s (.lahn, Archaol. 
lieUrage, 215 ; AZ, 1879, p. 95), ami beside a youth 
named Klytios on the vase of Meidias (Inghirami, 
Mon. Etrusr., Eiesole, 1824-27, v. 2, pi. xii.). But, 
while the rojuosentation of an abstract conception 
might be employed in many ways, the ereatioii 
of a figure in the cultns is a different matter. 
U.sener (6V>ffc7*nrt/n(:7i, 169) supposes, however, tliat 
an independent goddess designated Hygieia was 
known in Athens long before the settlement of As- 
kle!)ios there (420 B.c.)—a theory which the present 
writer refutes iii Kosclier, iii. 1486. If the ixiintin 
question be tlie medium in w'hich the w'orshij) of 
the goddess of health first emerged, tliere arc good 
rea.sons for believing that this was the Asklepian 
cult. That Hygieia reached Athens in company 
with Asklepios in 420 B.c. is an assured fact (cf. 
the final revision of the relative inscription, 'E07?/x. 
dpxaioX., 1901, p. 98). If she did not come from 
Epidauros (where her connexion with tlie hieron in 
the 4tfi cent. B.C. is now' atte.stcd by JG iv. 1329), 
she must have been brought from some other 
Abklepieion in the Peloponnesus—'Eitune perhai>H ; 
her ancient worship tlicre is discussed in Kosclier, 
i. 2776. As the uuardian of health, slie forms a 
real contra.st to the medical retinue of Asklepios, 
and accordingly she does not apjiear in the healing 
scene of the Ploutos ; while, again, in the well- 
known Paian, a recension of w hich (4th cent. B.C.) 
w'as recently discovered in Erythrtt!, she is, for the 
sake of emphasis, put last of all. The sick uriglit 
ap))roaeh her witli petitions, the restored with 
thanksgiving ; her name in itself sigiiilies the 
8tewarde.s8 of the suiueme blessing of fife. But 
this ble.ssing was not merely a thing to be regained 
by healing, but rather—what was of more import¬ 
ance for national life—a thing to he safeguarded 
and strengthened by rational conduct. Now, such 
an idea had a natural attraction for the race that 
instituted the athletic contest and the gymnasium. 
That it was familiar also to the followers of 
Asklepios is shown by a saying which Plato puts 
into the mouth of the i)hysician Eryximachos, viz. 
that Asklepios, taking account of the two tend¬ 
encies of the animal ho<Jy— Vttc rep uyieivip and iiri T<p 
voail)5(t —presides over the w hole art of iJie<Hcine on 
the one hand and over gymnastics and agriculture 
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on the other {Symp. 186 B, and cf. Jiitliner, in his 
ed. of PhiloKtr. vepl ynui'atTTiKrji, p. H7 fi'.)* This 
K^ees with the fac t that at Olympia on the table of 
kolotes, u}K)M wiiicdi the wreatlis of the victors were 
laid, Asklepios and ily^deia are seen ccjiifronting 
Agon and Ares, i.e. are honoured as patrons of 
athletic and martial contests. VV'hat artistic type, 
then, would be chosen to represent the oatronesa 
of the Olympic games ? That, anrely, of a 
maidenly figure;, at once lithe and temse. More¬ 
over, in all other cases where \\'e cian with cer¬ 
tainty identify her figure, she appears as a maiden. 
Mcxlern arclueology has given rise to a certain 
vacillation between the matronly and the maidenly 
form, bnt to the (ireeks themselves ‘the world 
under her escort bloomed in tiie vernal radiance of 
the Charites’ (Hymn of Ari|>hron, Poet. Lyr. Gr. 
iii. 597). In the Athenian Asklepieion, the inscrip¬ 
tions of which speak of Hygieia as the only other 
partner in the sanctuary, slie is sometimes {AtJi. 
Mite. ii. [1877] plates 16 and 17 ; Koscher, i. 278‘2) 
depicted beside her father—who is seated—as 
leaning against a tree and without a symbol; in 
other cases she is usually represented as waiting 
upon the sacred snake, to which she ofVers food, or 
more frecinently a bowl. The statement that a 
bowl (of gold) was bequeathed by Olympias to tlie 
image of Hygieia worshipjied in Athens (Hyperid. 
pro Puxen. § 19) prompts the conjecture that that 
figure exhibited her in the act of giving the ser- 
ent drink. In Kpidauros, again, Blinkenherg l»as 
iseovered the figure of a snake drinking from a 
bowl as an acces.sory s^’jiihol ujion an offering 
(altar or base) dedicated to Hygieia (/ 6 ’iv. 1329). 
Hygieia is the only member of the Asklepian circle 
who shares his exaltation as the 1(jjri)p of the world 
(Ko.scher, i. 2784), 

The fact that Aigle becomes a daughter of 
Aaklenios seems to he due to the affinity between 
the ideas of health and light (cf. the Laconian 
epithets of Asklefuos : ’AlyXai^p), and it 
is worthy of note that in this capa(!ity she makes 
her first appearance in the curious genealogy of 
Ilerinippos, in which also her mother is not 
Epione, hut the Holiad Lampetia. The children 
of Askl(;pioH, accordin<' to Henuippos, are the two 
hysicians of the Iliad, laso, I'anakaia, and Aigle : 
lygieia is not named, Aigle probably taking her 
place. In the recently discovered Paian of Erythrje 
(v. Wilamowitz, ‘ Nord ionische Steine,’ ir, 

1909, p. 37), Aigle has been substituted, not very 
liafipily, for the Attic Akeso in the tria«i of female 
healing goddesses. In a painting by Nikophanes 
of Sicyon (I’lin. xxxv. 137) Hygieia and Aigle, 
l*anakaia and laso, were grouped about Askleplos, 
A male counterjiart to the goddess of liealth is 
found in Euamcriun, the Titanean spirit ‘ of good 
days ’ (Pans. ii. U. 7), and, if Telesphoros be identi¬ 
cal with him, as Paiisanias says, he too would, of 
course, he assigned to the second Asklepian group 
(cf. ii. ( 1 ), at the end). 

iii. The therapeutics of the Asklcpieia. —The con¬ 
nexion between the therajieutics of the Asklepieia 
and secular medicine, as also the practice of incu¬ 
bation, and the alleged diflerence between the 
procedure of the Greek and that of the Koman 
period, w'ere dealt with in our first section. Suflice 
It now to refer briefly to the three records of 
healing which still survive, wholly or partly, in 
redacted forms. ( 1 ) The Epidaurian iamata, con¬ 
sisting eutirelv of miraculou.s stories, are vitiated 
by the cardinal defect of making incubation a mere 
external accessory. In tliis respect, how^ever, they 
find a precedent in the Plautus of Aristonhanes. 
( 2 ) The Matlcian inscriptions of the Insula Tiherin.'i 
retain the mantic nature of incubation, recording 
the bestowal and practical application of dream- 
oracles. Here, however, the remedies prescribed 


are wholly of a niagit;al kind, and medicine in the 
proper sense Is entirely absent (cf. Dcuhner, de 
Incuh. p. 44 11'). (3) A fragment of a redaction 

of pathological narratives from Lebena lias been 
di.scnssed to good purpose by Zingerle {Ath. Mitt, 
xxi. [1896] 67 Ik), who errs, however, in classing 
this redaction with the Epidaurian iarnata, for the 
extant fragment records prescriptions given by the 
god in dreams, and the cures due to their applica¬ 
tion. This work, therefore, like the surviving 
originals of Granins and A pel las, would fail within 
the category of genuine theraiieuties. 

B. Heroes. —The heroes of Greek mythology 
fall into two groups, according as they derive their 
origin from the cult of the dead or from the wor¬ 
ship of gods. In the former case they tend to 
acquire a malicious character, and need to be pro- 
litiated by acts of wor.shij) ; such are, e.g., tlie 
leroes who, according to Hippokrates, trcpl kprj^ 
vovaov, 1 (vi. 362, Littrd), were supposed to cause 
epilepsy. The second class, embracing deities whom 
the poets reduced to the status of heroes, are, on the 
other hand, disposed to be helpful to man, especi¬ 
ally in the liealingof disease ; and hence, in pseiido- 
Hippokr. irepl 5 idri 7 j, 89 (vi, 652, Littr 6 ), they are 
invoked together with the apotropieic gods and 
Ge. Those of this group who retained their place 
in the cultns as deities were dealt with in the pre¬ 
ceding section (A. 13 , 15 , 19 , 20 ); hut Achilles, 
tliough originally a water-demon (IJsener, Gottern. 
p. 14), was there omitted, because lie was wor¬ 
shipped exclusively as the hero of the Trojan legend. 

1. Achilles.—The attempt to interpret his name 
in a medical .sense (Griippe, op. cit. 71. 616) hat 
proved futile. His sanctuary in Brasice is mentioned 
oy Pausanias (iii. 24. 6 ), not os having any real con¬ 
nexion with the Asklepieion situated there, hut 
merely as being in its vicinity. His dreain-shrine 
in the island of Leuce, opjiosite the delta of the 
Istros (Arrian, Feripl. 23), w'as specially concerned 
with the coa.sting traffic. He appears as a healing 
hero only in Tertull. de Aninui, 46, where he heals 
Leonymus the boxer. In the Trojan legend he is 
a juipil of Clieiron [11. xi. 832), cures Telephos with 
tlie rust of his spear (6 rpwaas Lifferai), and bandages 
Patroklos upon the Sosias howd (Muller-Wieseler, 
Ant. Denknialer, Gottingen, 1854, i. pi. 45, no. 210). 

2. Protesilaos, a healing hero in tlie Thracian 
Chersonese (I'hilostr. Heroic, ii. 15). 

3 . Hektor, according to a Delphic utterance 
(Lykopliron, 1205, and schol. 1194), was an dporyiu 
\otpuKU3v Toi^evixarwv in 'riiehes. 

4. Antikyreus, the eponyni founder of Antikyra 
in Pliokis, and the discoverer of tiie iW^^opos p.l\as, 
with wiiich he cured Herakles of madness (Ptol. 
Chenn. 2, p. 14[Boulez]; Slepli. Byz. s.v.'AenKoptos). 
The hellebore decoction was said to have been dis¬ 
covered by the Pliokians, and was used for both 
cathartic and therapeutic purposes (schol. Nic. 
Alexiph. 483 ; Strabo, 418). 

5 . Melampous.—The vEolid Melanipous was 
the founiler of a famous family of seers, upon 
which Ainphiaraos (A. 19 )—as his grandson—was 
grafted {Od. xv. ‘225 fi.). In Pherekyd. fr. 75 he is 
the hero of an interesting popular legend, which 
tells how, ill consequence of having his ears cleansed 
by snakes, he became proficient in prophecy and 
the language of aniiuuls, and by a magic remedy 
’b rpihaas idaerai) enabled Iplnklos to regain his lost 
i^irility. He delivers the Prcjetids from their mad¬ 
ness—either supernaturally, dvalan diroi^prjTots sal 
KaOaptidit, in the Aitemision at Lusi (Ifiius. viii. 
18. 7 ), or by rational means, viz. a bath in the 
xmntain of the Anigridian nymphs (A. lo (a) (2), 
-he waters of which acted powerfully against 
skin-eruptions and herpes. On the latter alter¬ 
native, the I'rcetids must really have sutlered from 
an aflection of tlie skin, as is actually said, indeed, 
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in the version given in the Hesiodic Catalogue^ fr. 
28. 29 (Rzacdi). According to Thoo|»hr. Hist. Plant. 
ix. 10. 4, Melampous treated their case with the 
i\\4fiopo% /lAas, wiiich Mas in consequence also 
called melampodion. Rohde {Psgrhe, Freiburg, 
1894, p. 339. 3) holds that this remedy was purely 
(;athartic ; but it may quite well be regarded as 
therapeutic, and, therefore, as a counterpart to the 
panakes of Cheiron and others. There was a cult 
of Melarni)Ous at A^gosthena, but there was no prac¬ 
tice of divination connected with it (Pans. i. 44. 
t5). According to Ini hoof, Rluiner, and Gardner 
(‘Numismatic Commentary on Paus.,’ JHS vi, 
[1885] 58), the circular huikfingupon a coin of that 
loc.'iliiy may be a rejnesentation of his shrine{i 7 P(f}ov). 

6. Apis.—According to yb^sch. Snppl. 261 ff.. 
Apis, the ejionym founder of Apia (Argolis), and 
the larpS/xaPTit irah ’ArriiXXwj'os, came from Naiipak- 
tos, and freed the land from monsters &K€<n Topiaiou 
(o,&t\nirtifi phnrmaka). He was subsequently (Por- 
phyr. de Absiin. iii. 15) identified with the Egyp¬ 
tian Apia (cf. Wernicke, ItE i. 2810). 

7. The descendants of the Asklepiad Machaon 
(A. 20 , ii. (1)).—This group is composed partly of 
originally local spirits or heroes, as, c.jgr., his sons 
Nikornacbos and Gorgasos, M'ho in the time of 
Pausaniaa (iv. 30. 3) were still active ns healing 
heroes—especially for paralysis — at l*harfe in 
Messenia (cf. Koscher, i. 625; HE ii. 1668), 
and nartly of those whose sole fun(!tion it was to 
found Asklepieia, such as Sphyros in Ar^jos, Pole- 
mokrates in the Thyreatis, and Alexanor in Titane 
(Pans.), though in the last-named locality tlie 
founder, according to schol. Arist. Plant. 701, was 
Alexenor, the son of Asklej)ios. On tlie family of 
.Asklepiads wdiich traced its descent from Nico- 
machos—and to which Aristotle belonged—and on 
the Asklepiads of Rhodes, Gnidus, ami Cos who 
sprang from Podaleirios, see HE ii. 1684. 

8. Molpadia Hemithea, davighter of Staphylus, 
and, after her death, heroine of a drearn-oracle at 
Kjistabos (Tliracian Chersonese) much fre<iuented 
by invalids ; she had also an obstetric lunction 
(Diod. >Sic. V, 62, 6.3). 

9 . Darron, inrlp rCjv vocovvtuiv among 

the Macedonians (11 esycli. S’. AdpifU}t>). G. Curtins 
(Greek Etym., 1897, no. 315) comiects the name 
with dappeiv. Usener (op. cit. 171) refers it to the 
Thracian tribe of the Aeppatoi. To the latter ner- 
tains also the interesting Macedonian large silver 
coin with the legend AeppoviKosfy), which denotes, 
not a king (Head, op. cit. 186‘), but a nationality 
(Giibler, Zeilschr. fur Humisniut. xx. [1897] 289). 

10. Eurostos ; 'IVgcvos -f/pwos Ecpcio-Toc on the lios- 

B )ru 8 (reference in U.sener, op. cit, 171. 64, to 
ionys. Peripl. 111). 

Copious examples are furnished by Attica: 

II. Amynos.—The‘healing hero Alkon,’whose 
existence had been assumed solely upon the ground 
of a textual emendation in Vit. Sophocl. li, pro¬ 
posed by Meineke, may now, in view of the hnd- 
ings of A. Kdrte in Atti. Mitt. xxi. (1896) 311 11'., be 
set aside, and his place given to Amynos, a hero 
who had a sanctuary on the western declivity of 
the Akropolis even before the cult of Asklenios 
came to Athens, and in whose service Sophokles 
acted as priest. In this eafiJicity the poet gave the 
Epidaurian deity a hospitable reception, and was 
in consequence surnamed Ac^iuv, and honoured 
with a hero-cult. On the ohiects discovered in 
the sanctuary of Amynos, cf. Rorte’s earlier art. 
‘ Bezirk eines Heilgottcs,’ \x\Ath. MUt. xviii. (1893) 
231 tr., with pi. xi. (a large leg with prominently 
marked varicose vein, and held in the arms of a 
bearded man on a smaller scale—probably the per¬ 
son healed). ^ . 

12 . The rjpioi larpds in the vicinity of the Theseion 
1 But cf. the remarks of Head in his 2nd ed., p. 201. 


(Demosth. Or xi.x. 249, xviii. 129 ; CJA ii. 1, nos. 
403, 404 (6 Affrei). 

i^. Toxaris, as a ffpwj specially concerned 

witn fever (Imcian, Seyfh, 1). He is not a fabrica¬ 
tion of I.uciiin (JSybel), l>ut the object of an actual 
hero-cult (Denekeu, in Rosclier, i. 2483 f.). 

14 . Aristomachos, rjpwi iarpus, in the Ibonysion 
at Marathon (Bckkcr, Anecd. Grcec., Berlin, 1814, 
i.‘262). 

15 . A fjpw^ larpds 6yo/j.a 'OpeaLvios (Oresihios ?) iv 
’EXero-Zi't (Bekkcr, op. cU. i. 263). 

Reference may be made, by why of appendix, tc 
healing statues and ligures representing persons 
wlio in tlieir lifetime bad nothing to do u ith medi 
cine, and yet were invested by }»opular belief >vith 
miraculous poMcrs, as, e.g., the statue of the 
Glympic victor 'riieagenes in Tha.sos (Pans. vi. 11. 
3 ; Lucian, Dear. Cone. 12), that of the paiicratiast 
Pulydamas at Olympia (I’aus. vi. 5; Lucian, loc. cit.), 
that of a 'Tlpwi Nepi/XXtvos in the Troad (Athenag. 
26), those of Ale.xander (Paris) and Peregrinos 
Proteus in Pariiim (Athenag. ‘26), and that of the 
Corinthian geiieml Ikdivhus in tlie juivato pos¬ 
session of Eukrales (Lucian, Philop.se ua. 18 tl.). On 
these, see Weinreieh, op. cit. 137 II. 

Literaturk.—T his is indicated in the art icle. 

E. Turamer. 

HEALTH AND GODS OF HEALING 

(Roman).—!. JN THE lADWENOUS RELIUIOE.— 
In the sphere of medicine the vitally religious 
element in the Roman cliarjieter manifested itself 
in a j>artiality for supernattiral, and a disparage¬ 
ment of raLiotial, modes of healing. The fact that, 
in spite of the Roman temleney to deify special 
and unique oceiirrences ami conditions, ue lind no 
distinctive gods of disease among the deities of 
the indigitamentn. (see the alphabetical list by 
R. Peter, in Roseher, ii. 188 11.) is in reality an 
indication of the favourable conditions of health 
prevailing in the ancient agricultural State. More¬ 
over, there M’cre oiiginally no special deities of 
healing among the l)i indigetes, the gods of the 
State religion ; and the Romans, like the Greeks 
of primitive times, M'ere content to lely uj)on tl»e 
evil-averting juiwcrs of tlio indigenous deities 
generally. Thu.s Mars, the god of \var, is en¬ 
treated in the Carmen Armlc (OIL i. 28) to avert 

1 »estih'nce : ‘ Let no plague come upon the people ; 
)e content, O lierce Mars!’, and in Llie ancient 
prayer in Cato, de Agri Cult. HI (the dictiim of 
which, hoM'cver, according to R. Rcilzenslein, in 
Stras.sburgcr Festschrift, 1961, p. 152, has been modi- 
lied by the retbiclor), tiie same deity is implored not 
only to prevent bad wealber, failure of ciop.s, etc., 
but, in particular, ‘ uti tu inorbos visos invi.so.squo 
defendas averruneesque ; uti tu . . . pastoies 
pecuaque salva servassis dui.sque bonani salutem 
valetudinemque mihi domo familiaetiue mistiae.’ 
W^itb tliese prayers shouM be com jiared the shorter 
supplication in de Agri C^di. 134 (to Janus and 
Jui»piter) and 139 (addressed quite generally to all 
the gods; ‘ si deus, si dea e-s ’). The ancient iialian 
Halus, again, is not a goddess of health or healing, 
but the personification of the general vvelfare (of. 
G. Wissowa, M. Ktdiusci. Horner'^, Munich, 

191‘2, p. 13*211.). She was, no doubt, confounded 
M'ith the Greek Hygicia in later linguistic usage, 
but this can hardly have been tlie case in the oflicial 
religion. In the frequently mentioned ‘augurium 
salutis’ (the leading reference is Dio Cass, xxxvii. 

where is imfiroiierly rendered as iryidas, 

instead of (rum^pias), the word is not a proper name 
at all, but simply an appellative. I'he attempt 
of Bottiger (‘Metiicini.sche Schlangengaukelei,’ in 
Kleine Echriften, i. [18.37] 12711.) to connect the 
‘augurium salutis’ uith the snake-feeding llygieia 
is altogether fallacious. Tlie ancient Latin goddes.s 
Strenia is regarded by Preller (Hoin. Myth.^, 
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Berlin, 1883, i. 234) as a deity of healin;,', hut oril; 
on the f^round of an iiiiteimhie etyrnolo'jy i: 
Augustine, (Ir Civ. iJai, iv. 11. 6: ‘.streiiuiin 
facere’); the .Ht-RUfR (‘twigs of trees’) given a.*- 
New Year’s presents, however, were made use of, 
quite generally, as syinhoJsof prosperity (cf. i^laut, 
Stick, iii. 2. 8). 

On the other hand, the ancient Carna^ shown 
hy Wissowa {op. rit. 230) to have been a goddess 
of the under world, has a distinct connexion with 
matters of health. According to Macrob. .S'a^. i. 
12. 31, slie presides over mtalidu.<t hunmnis, and 
she is entreated ‘ ut iecinora et corda quaeque sunt 
intrinsecuH viscera salva conservet.’ From the free 
poetic treatment of Carna hy Ovid (Fa.fti, vi. 101 - 
196) it would appear at letist that she practised the 
beneficent magic arts of w Inch the presum pti ve rpotpot 
prides herself in the Hymn to Demeter (see al>ove, 
p. 648 f.). The Striges who thirst for children’s blood 
she exorcizes by touching the doorposts three times 
with a twig of arbutus, sprinkling the threshold 
with water, holding the entrails of a pig two months 
old (Faxti, vi. 161 : ‘ cor pro corde, pro fibris libras’ 
--a representative spell ; cf. lliess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 
in Pauly-WiKsowa, i. 33 (c)), and, finally, j)lacing a 
hawthorn-branch in the window as a prophylactic. 
The [larticular deities of woman’s life—Juno as 
Lucina, Diana Opifera in Noini, and the host of 
special goddesses (Mene, Alemona, etc.) named in 
the indigitarnenta —can only he alluded to here. 

A specific goddess of disease is fourul in Fchrit, 
whose personification hears forcible witness to the 
antiquity of the fever-plague in the plains of the 
Tiber. Belief in diseaHC'-dcunons was, no doubt, 
quite common among th(> Baliylonians (see above, 
p. 641*), and the FgyjitiHns scion to have hail a 
‘special god of fevm ’ {Cop. Fbcr.s, c<l. Joachim, 
pp. 87, 93—unless the refermice he rather to a god 
of ‘inflammations’); th(*se, however, were hostile 
beings, whom the pe(»ple sought to exorcize by 
H[)t>lls, The Komaii hehris, on the other hand, 
was well disjiosed towards man, and prospcriul the 
remedies ustal for t he disi'ase. I'hat tliese remedies 
were niagiral in their nature is shown by the 
‘remedia quae coriiorilms aegrorum adnexa* fuer- 
ant ’ (V^ilerius Maximu.s, ii. 6 . 6 ), obviously 
amulets for reducing fever, which after use were 
dedicated to Fehris. 'riu're was an an<;ient sanc¬ 
tuary of Fehris on the 1'alatine Hill, and two of later 
origin on the Quirimil and the Fsijuiline respec¬ 
tively. In later t imes she assumed the speiualized 
forms of Fehris Tertinno and Fehris Quartana {CIL 
vii. 999, xii. 3129). Magic nmiedies for both kinds 
of fever are given in I'lin. //A xxviii. 46. 

Among the Dii Nove.nsides of Italian origin 
there were two who are clearly as.sociated with 
lioaling. ( 1 ) One of these was Fortinm, an ancient 
Latin goddess whose cult is said to have been 
established in Borne by Servius Tullius. The 
chief seats of her worship were Antium and 
IVmneste, in the latter of wdiich she had, as 
Frimupinia, an ancient oraede for sortilege. 'J’he 
cult of Friniigenin did not reach Borne 1111199 B.c. 
She was not, like the (ireek Tyche, the goddess of 
fate who rules over all things, but was personilied 
in innumerable special forms, as, e.g., ‘ Fortuna 
huiusce diei,’ ‘ Fortuna equestris,’ ‘ Fortunapublica’ 
and ‘ privata,’ ‘ FortunaCollegii Fabrum,’ ‘Fortuna 
balneorum,’ and the like (Wissowa, op. cit. ‘262), 
including ‘ P'ortuna salutaris’ {CIL vi. 184, ‘ 201 , 
202 ), which may have quite a general reference, 
but as found in tlie votive inscription of Goilesberg 
{CIL xiii. 2 , no. 7994) is certainly connected with 
healing: ‘ Fortunis salutaribus [note the pl.J 
Aesculapio Ffygiae.’—( 2 ) The Etruscan, originally 
F’alerian, Mincnm (Wissowa, op. cit. 247 ft.) had 
a temple on the Capitoline Hill even prior to 
the institution of the Capitoline triad (Festiis, 


p. ‘257, s.v. ‘ Quinquatrus ’). As the goddess of the 
handicrafts and the art.s she was, in jjarticular, the 
patroness of j)hysicians (Iv. I’leller, liegionen der 
Stadt Rom, Jena, 1846, p. 133), with w’hich fact, it 
is true, the remark of Cicero in dc Div. ii. 123 
(‘ sine medico niedicinam dabit Minerva ’) is 
strangely at variance. There w'as a temple of 
Minerva Medica upon the Ksnuiline (Wissowa, 
255, n. 1). A sanctuary of Minerva Memor et 
Medica Cabardiacensu (near Placentia) is often 
referred to in inscriptions {CIL xi. 1292-1310) ; 
here she prescribed medicines, healed diseases of 
the ear, and even condescended to restore the 
growth of the hair. 

So much for the indigenous gods and those 
taken from the neighbouring peoples—deities who 
were worshipped in old-fashioned Boruan or, it 
might be, in Italian forms, and, above all, in forms 
borrowed from the Etruscan religion, 

II. Greek influences .—in the end 
eflected the Hellenization of the Bonian religion. 
Of the gods thus borrowed from the Creeks, 
however, only a few are connected with our 
subject. 

I. Apollo.—The Sibylline Books, w'hich cannot 
be dissociated from the worship of Ajmllo, began, 
so far as we know', to make their inlluence felt in 
Borne in 496 n.c. It is certain that these books, 
as also the Boman worshij) of Apollo, came from 
Juime, as is cofdinned by the fact that on special 
)cca.sions the Senate caused sacrilices to be oH'ered 
to Apollo in his temple there (cf. Wissow'a, op. 
’•it. 293 f.). The first Boman temple of the god w'as 
erected, ‘pro valetudine Pojuili Bomani,’ at the 
Porta Carmcntalis in 431 B.C., on tlie occasion of 
. plague (Livy, iv. 25). Here, accordingly, the 
freek god of pestilence (see above, ]). 547‘‘) found 
a footing in Borne; the Bomans w’orHhij)j)ed him 
IS .Apollo Mediru.H, and in the prayer of tlie Vestal 
Virgins (Macrob. Sat. i. 17. 15) he is actually 
invoked as Aj>ollo Reran. His wor.shi]i in Borne, 
as among the Creeks, consisted of expiations and 
:eremonies — supplication and pro(;e.ssion (Livy, 
xxvii. 37), IcHisternium and the aj>pointment (by 
^tru.scan rites) of a ‘ dictator clavi lingendi causa ’ 
Livy, vii. 2, viii. 18). A Boman dedication to 
Apollo Salutaris et Medicinalis occurs in CIL vi. 
39. According to Pliny, HN xxvi. 93, a remedy 
for abscess, compounded of seven ingredients, was 
given to the naked patient liv a naked virgin— 
liach of them sj)itting the while—with the words : 
negat Apollo [>estem posse crescere cui nuda 
virgo restinguut.’ Naketlness was believed to be 
a magic jueventive (cf. Biess, loc. cit. i. 35). It is 
rohalile that the vogue of Apollo as a healing god 
egan to decline when the cult of vEscula])ius was 
adopted in Borne (291 B.C. ), but in conjunction 
with the latter and ISaliis (Hygieia) he received 
otive gifts as far down as the pestilence of 180 
B.c, (Livy, xl. 37). 

2 . iEsculapius and Hygia.—The reception of 
Asklepios,* the Creek god of the healing art, into 
-he Boman pantheon is worthy of note as the first 
nstanceof the Bomans having adojjted a cult from 
-he Creek mother-country. The occasion was the 
pestilence of ‘293 B.C., the Sibylline Books having 
•ecomniended that Asklepios should be brought 
Torn Epidaurus to arrest it. The Bomans did not 
at first go beyond a three-days’ supplicatio (Livy, 

X. 47), but in ‘291 they sent an embassy, heacled by 
ur. Ogulnius (Valer. Viet. Vir. III. 22), to Epi- 
laurus, whence it brought back ‘anguem in quo 

1 The liatin form Aesc’ulapius(A isculapius, OIL vi. 2, from the 
tisula Tiberinn) gjfffi hack to Afselapius {CIL iii. 17(36, from 
iarona) or Aiftclapiug {ih. xi. 6708), which corresfionds exaotb' 
'ith the older E{>idauriaji form AlcnvAairtof. The intrueive 
owel between c and I in the common LaI. form has a Or. 
_PunLerpart in the Thessalian • ’A<r»coAairi6<, which is to be 
inferred from certain projier names (Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1642). 
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ipsuni numen esse constabat. ’ ‘ A temple was 
erected to the god on the Insula Tiherina at the 
place where the serpent, quitting the ship, reached 
land (Livy, Kpit. xi.). So ran the primitive, artless 
legend, of which we are still reminded to this day 
by its monumental counterpart in the boat-shaped 
outline of the island (cf. the ancient engraving in 
B. Gamucci, Antic.hitd di Roma, Venice, 1580 , p. 
173; M. Besnier [Vile Tibfrinc dans Vnntiquiti, 
Paris, 1902, p. 42 = Bibl. des Proles J'jan^-aises, 
Ixxxvii.] dates the artilicial shape of the island from 
the end of the Republic). In the dilluse account 
given by Ovid [Metam. xv. 62211'.). and also in Val. 
Max. i. 8. 2, the founding of the temple is extolled 
as an event of great importance, hut in point of 
fact the cult seems to have played a very modest 
part in tlie Republican period.'' 

As regards the internal activities of the Roman 
branch of the Epidaurian cult, our information is 
scanty. That they corresponded very closely with 
those of the parent institution appears from the 
reference of Festus (p. 110) to the sacred snakes and 
dogs kept in the island ;• and, in view of the fact 
that the Epidaurian iamata (see above, p. 542'‘) were 
compiled snortly before the adoption of the cult in 
lionie, we may perhaps infer that here too the 
craving for the miraculous had asserted itself Avith 
considerable force. But there is nothing to .show 
that iiumhation, which Avas certainly taken over 
with the cult itself,^ had lost its mantic character 
(as in the iamata). In the Oiirrulio of Plautus, 
the scene of which is laid in Epidaurus, but which 
is full of allusions to Roman conditions, the |)ro- 
curer to Avlioni the god lias paid no attention in his 
dream is sujiplied Avith an improvised interpreta¬ 
tion of it (246 th). This goes tt» prove (hat there 
w'ere professional ‘ conjectores ’ in the Jtoman 
Asclepieum in the time of Plautus, Itiit direct 
evidence of inculiation is not found until the Flavian 
ejioch (OIL Au. <S; ‘ Flavius Antyllus ex visa 
Asc,le[)io ararn eonseeravit ’ ; cf. ib. 14, ‘ Sane to 
Aesculaiiio ca:/a.s-.vo numinis dei’). A dedication 
(discovered in front of the Porta Appia) by a 

1 This was the specilic mode of foniulin<; branches of llie 
Epidavirian cult; cf. Pans. ii. 10. [i (Sicjoii), iii. ti (a con- 
siK'niucnt of sacred snakes intended /or Oos, but ntained in 
Epulaurns Limenv) 

-It certuinly comes but little into notice: see dedications to 
Apollo, yEsculapiuH, and Salus (i.e. Hy^ia), in 180 it.c. (Livy, 
xl. 87); bead of dC.-iciilapius on denarii of Acilius the inint- 
iiiaster (E. Babelou, jyioimaiea de la lUpiiblu/ue ram., Paris, 
l.sHf), i. 1U7, no. 11); figure of ‘Valetudo’ {i.e. U.vgia) feeding 
the snake {ib. 100, no. 8); mural paintings in ‘Aesculapii aede 
vet ere ’ (Varro, de Ling. Lai vii. 57; ‘vetere’ here in contra¬ 
distinction to the later sanctuaries in the iv. and v. regiones 
of the city); the Naple.s marble statue of .lEsciilapius (illus¬ 
tration in iloscher, i. 684) is said to liave been found in the 
Insula Tiherina ; probably, too, the group of A.uviepios and 
Hygieia executed by Nlkeratos (who (lounshed in the period 
of the Attalids), and afterwards transported to Rome (I'lii.. 
i/A' xxxiv. 80), had found its place in the temple of the island 
(the cliarmirig group in the Vatican [illustr. in Roscher, i. 
2779] is in all likeliiiood a copy of Ihi.s); tlie architectural work 
of two ifidileB ’ de etipe Aesculapi’ {VIL vi. 7). The statue of 
Antonins Musa, physician to Augustus, wassetup ‘ juxtasignum 
Aesculapi ’ (Suet. Aug. lix.), perhajis on the Insula Tiherina. 

« The statement of Festus tliat tlie sacred dogs were kept 
‘ quod is [dOsculapiuH] uberibus canis sit mitntus’is a distor¬ 
tion of the Epidaurian legend, and is probably duo toTarquitius 
(cf Lact. Div. Jjist. i. 10.1). 

4 From the drearn-oracles of Faunus, us described in Verg. 
vii. 71 £f., and, in imiutioii of them, in Ovid, L'asti, iv. 
644 ff., Preller (Rom. Myth.'^ i. 882) argues that incubation was 
practised in Rome long before the cult of Asklepios was estab¬ 
lished there, but in n. 2 Jordan refers to the Hel'enizing spirit 
of Roman poetry, while R. Heinze (I'erf/i/jirpiscAtr Technik, Leip¬ 
zig, 1908, p. 172, n. 2), on the ground that the alleged Faunue 
oracles would be an isolated plienomenon in early Italian re¬ 
ligion, denies that the descriptions in question had any founda¬ 
tion in fact. The present writer is of the same opinion. The 
earlier oracular system of the Romans depended upon Etruscan 
influences, and incubatioii was unknown in Etruria. What is 
said of dream-oracles in Hellenlzcd Home outside the dKsciila- 
pian cult—the oracular statues of the iJanaids in the temple of 
the Palatine Apollo (founded 28 u.c.), and the healing oracles 
of the Roman Dioscuri (schol. on Pers. Sat. ii. 60)—is open to 
doubt (Wissowa, op. cit. 270, n. 2). 
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certiiin M. Uljiius Hoiioiatus to /Ksculapius and 
llygia, ‘ jiro salute sua suoiumque et L. .lull 
Melicis inedici, qiii curam luei diligenter egit se¬ 
cundum deos,’ is i)f s])ecial interest as siitiwing the 
co-operation of physician and deity. A (ireek 
parallel to this is found in a dedication to Askle¬ 
pios in Kibyra : here the person healed gives thanks 
to the god, to the Tyche of the city, and to Diony- 
sios, the doctor Avho had tieated him {Wiener 
Alcadeinie, Anzeiger, xxx. [1S93] 104). The ‘ Maf- 
feian inscriptions’ of the Insula Tiherina date 
from the age of the Antonines, and are a redaction 
of four narratives of healing (CJG 5980); an inter¬ 
pretation Avill be found in L. Deubner, de Incub. 

iCipzig, 1900, p. 44 tl' We read in these that 
oracles Avere bestowed in dreams, and practically 
applied, but the directions given are of a purely 
tlieurgic character. A revival of interest in the 
cult of the god of healing in the reign of Anto¬ 
ninus Pius is indicated by the latter’s memorial 
coin hearing a repreaentaiion of the legendary 
foundation of hi.s temple (li. Cohen, Mtd. imp&r,'^ 
Paris, 1880-8.'), ii. 271, fig. 17 ; cf. also the reliefs 
in Rom. Mitt. i. [1886], plates 6 and 7). 

Of the diversified figures in the retinue of the 
Epidaurian god (see above, p. 651), ‘ llygia' alone 
apfiears in Rome. She Avas tliere also called ‘ Vale¬ 
tudo,’ and is lirst mentioned in connexion Avitli the 
year 180 n.C. (Livy, xl. 37, Avbere the ‘Salus’ con¬ 
joined Avith AOsculajiius must, of course, he meant 
for llygia); while sJie is referred to as Salus also in 
Ter. JJeegra, 338. Conversely, the temple of the 
carlj' Roman Salus is erroneously called va6s 
'Tyidas by Plutarcii {(’ato Major, 19). I’lie confusion 
is explained by the aflinity of the terms salus and 
valetudo. From the Roman Salus, however, the 
daughter of /Ksculapius is explicif ly distinguished 
in C7A vii. 104 (Che.ster) as ‘ Salus ejiis ’ ; other in- 
scrijitions usually call the latter ‘llygia’ {CIL vi. 
17-19, and 20234—the last tlatiug from the reign of 
Antoninus Pius). It i.s true that in tlm fcmjile 
elected by Marcus Aurelius and L. Verusin honour 
of the divine father and dHiighter in l^ainii.'esa 
(Nuniidia) Ave again find the dedication ‘Aescnlapio 
et Saluti ’ {CIL vii. 2r)71bO* B'lt the properLatin de¬ 
signation of the daughter of /Esculajiius, a.s regards 
both her name and lier character, is Valetndu {(JJL 
iii. 7279), and the goddess is so tlesigmited on a 
denarius of Acilius (see pr«!ceil. col., note 2), as the 
name ‘ V’aleLudo ’ Avhich is there attached to a 
female ligure attending to a sei pent can refer only 
to Hygiii. (/ompare also CIL v. 0415 (Pavia): ‘ Fscu- 
la])ium Bonam Valetudinein Martem ’ ; and viii. 
9010 (iMaurctania): ‘ Bmoie Vaietudini sacrum.’^ 
A jire-Hellenic goddess ‘ Valetudo’ occurs {CIL ix. 
3812LMarsiJ). 

The dillusion of the A^sculapian cult through 
the va.st Jtoman Empire cannot he traced here, but 
reference may bo made to a remarkable representa¬ 
tion of the god in a military type, lie appears 
thus on several reliefs from fSyria (Jalabert, in 
Mdanges de la J'acuLte onentale, Beirut, i. [J906J, 
pi. i. 1 and 2, pi. ii. 3-5: ‘ Aesculap en ollicier 
romain’). This is to be explained by referenee to 
the worship of the emperors. The (kiineo St, A Ilians 
(C. W. Antique Cents a7id li'uKjs^, London, 

1872, ii.9)dei»icts an eniperoi (j)robahly Constantine) 
in warlike attire, and bearing the eagle of Juppiter 

A hail a rival in Bona Dea, a Greek goddess worshi]iped 

in ArgoUs, Bparta, and Tareritiim, under the name of liainia, 
and in Rome identified with I'auiia—Bona Dea (Wissowa, op. 
cit. 210). Bona Dea, in lier temple on the Aventirie, which was 
restored by Livia, seems to hnvi- exercised the futiction of a 
healing goiidess, inasmuch as her devotees stored in this lenqile 
‘omiie genus herbarum ex quilms antistites dant pleruiiKiue 
medicinus’ (Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 2C). Wissowa (218, ii. 1) associ¬ 
ates with her the inscrijit ions Cl J. vi. 72 : ‘ Donae Dene llygiue,’ 
and viii. 20747 : * Dea [Bona V Jaletudo ’ ; but, on the oilier hand, 
the Bona Dea there referred to may b« an epithet of the 
daughti-r of Aiisculapius. 
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and the Hnake-entwined haMa. Kinfj; wronj^ly 
interj)ret8 the latter symhol in a Christian seiiMe 
(‘ the old serpent’ overcome liy Constantine). Hut 
in reality we find here a transierence ol the regular 
symbol of AHklej»ioH to the deified emperor as the 
incarnation of tlie 2^u/rijp, This is the type used in 
the Syrian reliefs, ami these accordingly portray 
the face in all cases as heard less. 

Concluding note on Cnto the Censor. —Did the 
Romans, who, as we know, assumed at first a sus¬ 
picious and adverse attitude towards(»reek rational 
medicine, frame a pojmlar medicine of their own 
for ordinary needs, in addition to their general 
supplications to the gods? And was Cato, the 
opponent of (ireek culture, and especially oif the 
Greek physicians (IMin. IlN xxix. 14; l^lut. Cato 
Major, 23), a champion of such indigenous medicine? 
That he was versed in medical matters is shown hy 
his having inserted rules of health in his Prcecc.pta 
ad M. Jilium (l*lin. vii. 171, xxviii. 260; Plut. lor,, 
cit. 23 ; Priscian, vi. HI), and hy the portions of his 
extant work de Agri Cult, which deal with medi¬ 
cal dietetics. It is a common opinion that he 
derived his knowledge of such things from the 
medical practice of the Italian peasantry (W. S. 
TeiiHel, Gcsrh. der rbni. Litieratur*, Leinzig, 1882, 
§ 55 ; .Iordan, in Preller, i. 243, n. 3; R Munzer, 
Heitrdge zur Quellenkritik der Naturgesrh. r/c.v 
Plinms, Rerlin, 1807, p. 68: ‘ Dicjirimitive Heilkunst 
des sahinischen Ilauern ’), and the curious spells 
recommended for dislocations {dc Agri Cult. 160) 
possibly come from a similar source. Rut the 
‘apsinthium PontirunC prescrihed as an amulet 
against footsoreness (1.50) is an exotic feature. 
To what source, agniin, shall we trace the long 
excursus (156-7) dealing with the dietetic and thera¬ 
peutic merits of the various kinds of cabbage? 
The lirassica Pythagorea (157. 1) cannot well have 
belonged to the [diarmacopoda of the Sabine peas¬ 
antry, and the (ireek name Sdphion is used only 
in this section (157. 7), while in ch. 116 (hitoemploys 
the Lat. term Inscrpiciutn. Finally, his remark 
that the assimilation of food temls to prevent 
persjtiration of the veins hasadist inetJy professional 
ring. Now, we know that the Cnidian phy.sician 
Ghrysippus (M. Wcllmann, in Paiily-Wissowa, iii. 
2610, no. 15), who accompanied khidoxos (see above, 
p. 64P’) on his Egyptian journey of re.search w rote 
a rnonograiih on the various kinds of itahhage, 
and showeil in that work the great importance of 
the sjtecies for therapeutics and dietetics (Plin. 
UN XX. 78). And that this Cnidian work was, 
directly or indirectly, Cato’s source for chs. 1.56-8' 
apftears not only from ('at.o’s partiality for the 
cabbage trilie, hut also from the curious iirescrijition 
(157. 14) recommemling llra.ssiea ' rrraiica' with 
water for list ula, and witli honey for .sores—precisely 
the same directions liaving lieen given hy Chrysippus 
(in IMin. HN xx. 93), It is quite jio.ssible, too, tliat 
the Commrntarius (Plin. lor. cit.), or the ytypafi- 
ulyov virduvij/xa (Pint, Cato Major, 23), according to 
which Cato wias wont to treat himself and his 
family in sickness, may have been simply that 
work of Chrysijipiis. MMie Cnidian school of 
physicians fostered t he relations between medicine 
and t6 QClov (see above, p. 544'’), and was on that 
account more acceptable to the religious sentiment 
of the Roman people than were the Hippocratics 
with their purely scientific methods. Rut it is 
certainly a curious circumstance that the chief 
opponent of litdlenism in Rome should thus 
turn out to have been the adherent of a more 
Grau'ulus. 

Litkratcrr.—T his is pivon in the article. Cl. also the 
authorities cited in the ‘CJreek’ article. E. ThkAMER. 

t The purffative v^rescribed in IftS— a mixture which with Ita 
numerous ingredients reminds us of Egyptian pharmacy— i 
belongs also to the excursus, as it Includes Braasica. ' ' 


HEART. — I. Heart, soul, and life. —In primi¬ 
tive thought the liver was probably regarded as a 
primary .seat of life, hut the heart generally came 
to he looked upon in this w.ay, as it-s physiological 
functions w’ere better understood. 'Die heating of 
the heart, as well as the ce.ssation of that beating at 
death, may well have proiujited man to associate 
life itself with it or to regard it as the seat of the 
soul, or, where several souls are assigned to man— 
a not uncommon belief—as the seat of one, usually 
the chief of them. Tlie result has generally been 
that ‘ heart ’ signifies not only the pliysical organ, 
hut also soul, life, intellect, emotion, will, and the 
like; and it is not always easy to say whether or not 
a metaphorical use of the w’ord is intended. MMiis is 
illustrated in the common phrase ‘ died of a broken 
heart,’ which goes hack to a time w lien grief of 
itself w'as supposed to act injuriously ujion the 
physical heart. 

The Ahts believe that the soul, a sort of mannikin, lives in the 
heart and head.* The (Jarihs, who believed in several souls, 
assigned one to the heart, or regarded it as the chief soul.- The 
ToiigaiiB tliouglit that the soul extended through the body, but 
was mainly manifested in the heart, the pulsations of which were 
the power of the soul. The right auricle of the heart was the 
seat of life.3 Among the natives of Nias u belief in three souls 
existH, and the third and most important of these is nosudodo, 
‘the soul of the heart.’ The heart is the source of all feeling, 
understanding, and emotion.< The Hataks Kometimes assign 
souls to eiich place in the hoily where pulsation is observed, one 
of these being the heart.'' In Celebes the Goroiitalese believe 
in four souls, two of which are in the heart.** Examples may 
also be citefi from Africa, where generally the heart is looked 
upon as a vital centre, and the seat of emotion, passion, etc., of 
the intellect, or of the soul. ‘ Soul' and ‘ heart' are exi>re88f'd 
by one name among the Ba-huana.7 Where several souls are 
believed in, the heart is the seat of the life-soul, and it may 
be drawn thence by sorcery, whereupon the body (iie.s. The 
llaluha of S. Congo think that death is caused by a Jiiesseriger 
of Kabezra-Mpungu compressing the heart until it stops beat- 
ing.» 

Among peoples of a higher culture, .similar beliefs 
prevailed. 'I'lio F^gyptian w’ord ah, in its narrower 
sense of ‘heart,’ signilied longing, desire, will, 
wi.sdom, courage, etc. ; and the lieari was regarded 
as the .seat of life, and of all its activities. There 
was al.so a soul connected with the heart, the hdti, 
or ‘ heart .soul,’ or ‘ the state, or quality, or mental 
condition of the heart.’ Both of these, the al> and 
the hdti, could he stolen, w’ith the result of death, 
and the deceased is represented adoring the hdti, 
wliich may akso have been that wMiich was weigheil 
in the judgment. Five chapters of the Rook of the 
Dead concern the pre.servation of the lieart., without 
w'liich the deceased was liel[)less, hut with which 
his soul would not be ‘ fettered at the gates of 
Tiiat.’ Rut it was liable to he stolen hy various 
* stealers of hearts ’; hence the greatest precautions 
w'ere taken to prevent this; c.g., a scarab amulet 
was often placed over the region of the heart.“ 

\Vith the early Rahylonians the liver had been 
regarded as the seat of the soul or life, and it was 
only at a later period that a knowledge of the part 
played hy the heart was arrived at. Many trace.s 
of the earlier idea survived, ‘liver’ being used 
in.stcad of, or along with, ‘heart’ to signify the 
seat of life ; and hepatoscopy was constantly prac¬ 
tised. A frequent refrain in the hymns is, ‘ May 
thy heart he at rest, thy liver he appeased.’ 

*0. M. Sproat, Scniea and Stiuiiea of Savage Life, London, 
18«>8. p. 17;{ f. 

'■* J. O. Muller, Ame.r. U‘rrel., Basel, 1855, p. 207 f. ; C. de 
Rochefort, Ilea Antilles, Rotterdam, 1081, p, 421). 

3 W. Mariner, Tonqa Islands'^, London, 1818, ii. 09, and passim. 

* A. E. Crawley, Idea of tke Soul, I^ondon, 1000, p. 120 f. 

»/ 6 . 112 . 

« A. C. Eruljt, Uet Animiame in den ind. Arch., The Hague, 
1906. p. 13. 

7 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, JAJ xxxvi. [1000] 201 ; cf. A. B. 
Ellis, Etve-sjieaking Peoples, London, 1800, p. 00 f., Yorvha- 

w.akimj /Vop/es, do. 1894, p. 12() f. 

» H. H. Johnsten, George GreiiMl, I^oiidon, 1908. ii. 042. 

* E. A. W. Budge. OairU and the Eqyp. Resurrection, London, 
1011, ll. 131, 137, hook of the Dead, ohs. 20 30. 

u* M. Jaslrow, Asj^rCts of Rcl. Belief and Practice in Lab. and 
Aaapria, New York, 1911, pp. 149ff.. 196, Rel. of Bab. and 
Aaaj/ria, Boston. 1808. p. 324. 
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Among the Hebrews, traces of the same idea of 
the liver being the seat of life and emotion are to 
be found (Pr 7-“, La 2'^ Ps 16* [read ‘liver’ for 
‘glory’]). But an advance had been made, and 
generally in the OT the lieart is at once the source 
and the symbol of life in its various aspects. This 
is well seen in Pr 4‘^, ‘ keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the sources of life.’ The 
heart is the seat of both intellectual (to the exclu¬ 
sion of the head) and emotional life, including 
thought, niemoiy, percejition, will, imagination, 
joy, sorrow, anger, etc. (Ps 33", Gn 8^‘, 1 )t 21)^ 4“, 
Ex 14», Ps 104‘®, Dt 19«, 1 K Is 30-** 6(P*). 
Hence such phrases as ‘men of heart’( = men of 
understanding, Job 34“*-*^, Threecf. Pr 10^^ 
‘void of Ijeart’), ‘out of heart' ( = forgotten, I’s 
3P^). The heart is also the seat of religious feel¬ 
ing (2 Ch 17®, Ps 37’", Jer 24’ 32^^ Dt 111 K 8®*, 
etc.); hence change of heart, a (dean heart, or a 
heart of flesh instead of a heart of stone (Ezk 18*' 
11'*, Ps 5l'“) signifies newness of life and character, 
and purity of <;c»riscience. Most of tliese usages are 
found in the N'F (cf. Mt 5® 12®* 15'*, Lk 24®-, Jn 
14', Ac 5®® S'"* ); but St. Paul ha.s pjirticularly 
developed some of them, and with Inru the heart 
is the organ of belief as well as of disobedicmce and 
impenitence (Ro 2® 10'°), and the immediate re(tcp- 
tacle in human life of God’s light and knowledge 
and love (2 Co 4®, Ro 5°; cf. Ej)h 1‘®, ‘ the eyes of 
your heart being opened ’). There also is the 
indwelling Christ (Eph 3'’). These various usages, 
whether literiil or metaphorical, have passed into 
religious spcjech, while in the majority of languages 
the word ‘ heart ’ has most of the meanings ascriljed 
to it in Hebrew. 

P'or the Arab meaning of ‘ heart ’ as =‘ life,’ see 
Arahs?, vol. i. p. 671'’. 

Among the (ireeks and Romans the heart took 
the place of the liver as the seat of life, soul, 
intellect, and emotion. Even Aristotle regards 
the heart as the (umtre to which all sensory impres¬ 
sions were transmitted, though Plato assigns the 
mortal soul whicdi governs the intellect and emo¬ 
tions to the heart, making the brain the seat of 
the immortal soul, and the liver the seat of the 
lowest soul and sounse of sen.sual desires.' 

Similarly, with the ancient Mexicans the xvord 
for ‘ soul ’ denoted primarily ‘ heart.’ The heart 
survived death—not the actual heart, but some- 
tliing witliin, which (caused life and quitted the 
body at death by the mouth.® The complex 
p8y(diology of the Chinese assigns many .ske?i, or 
soiils, to the variou.s parts of the body ; that of the 
heart is supf)osed to be in the shape of a red bird.® 

The importance of the heart as the seat of life is 
well illustrated by numerous Mdrchrn, like the 
Norse tale of ‘ The giant who had no heart in his 
body,’in whudi a giant or some other i>er.sonage 
secretes his heart, or, in other tales, his life or 
soul, in some exterior object, and until it is 
found and destroyed he is deathless.* But it is 
also illustrated hy other tale.s in which the heart, 
restored to a dead body, resuscitates it. The 
oldest of these is the Egyptian story of ‘ The Two 
Brothers,’ in which Bata hides his lieart in a tree. 
His wife causes the tree to he cut down, and he 
dies ; but his brother, having discovered the heart, 
makes him swallow it in water, and he revives.® 
Similar tales are found among the Basutos, Hotten¬ 
tots, Australians, Samoyeds, Hindus, arul others; 
but in the Hottentot instance the heart of the dead 

1 E. Zeller, Phil, tier Griechm^, Leipzi|f, 1S75-81, ii. 2, 483; 
Plato, Tiiiumu, 69 fT. 

E. J. Payne, Hdt. of the New World called America, Oxford, 
1892, i. 408.' 

Crawley, 164. 

4 0. VV. Daseiit, Popular Tales from the Norse, Edinburgh, 
1869, p. 47; J. A. MacOulloch, Ci*’, Ixindon, 1906, p. 133 ff. 

» O. Maapero, Contes pop. de I’Egypte ancienne, Paria, 1882, 

p. 6ff. 


girl increases in size and takes her form.' In other 
folk-tales the heart of a dead person or animal, if 
eaten or even smelt by a woman, causes conception. 

Thus in a 8. Slavic tale a youth burnt himself. A maiden 
discovers his heart, smclU it, and bears a son.'-* In a Lithuatuan 
story a hunter flndo the heart of a hermit who baa burned him¬ 
self alive, and gives it to his daughter to oook for supper. She 
eats it herself, and has a son in two hours.® In anoMier instance 
It is the heart of a sea-dragon which causes conception.* These 
stories recall the myth of Zeus, who, having swallowed the heart 
of Dionysos, begot him again by Scniele. In another version the 
heart was pounded up aud drunk by Seinele in a potion, where¬ 
upon she conceived.® 

Such a view of the heart as makes it the seat of 
religiotis expericmcc, emotioti, enlightenment, or 
Divine indwelling is common to most of the higher 
relipons; while they also regard it as capable, in 
w'icked persons, of being the seat of (juitc opjm.site 
desires and resultant ellects. Here, ol (bourse, what 
is a metaphorical use of the word is based on earlier 
view's regarding the jihysical heart itself. The 
mingling of the two conceptions is perhaps seen 
best in Egyptian religion, where the weighing of 
the heart before the judgment-seat of Osiris decided 
the fate of the deceased. VV liile it wuis the heart 
of the deceased tliat w'as weighed, it reprcsjuited 
his conduct or his conscience, or his whole etliical 
outlook and the result of his life. The words of 
the ap}>eal to the heart not to witness against 
its ow'ner show' clcjarly the ])hysical basis of the 
com;eption (see ERE lii. 432“, v. 478). 'I’lus two¬ 
fold view is also seen in the Bruhmanic discus¬ 
sions on the h(5art as the seat of Brahman. 
'J’he city of Brahman is the body ; in it i.s the 
palace, the small lotus of the lieart, and in 
that palac^e is the ‘small ether.’ What exists 
within that ether is to be sought for, meditated, 
and understood. This ‘ ether ’ is sometimes held 
to be the soul or the individual self, hut tlie general 
conclusion is that it i.s Brahman, present tliere 
for the henelit of his devotees. 'I’liis view is not 
unlike the Christian conception of the indw’elling 
Christ.® 

Here also some reference must be made to 
the Roman Catholic cult of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 'I'liis cult, which has stimulated some of 
the highest devotion of Roman Catholicism, is 
directed not merely to the physical Heart of 
Jesus, but to that Heart as rejueseuting His 
whole I’erson, and symbolizing His infinite love 
for mankind. The Heart suggests the Love ; the 
Love is centred in the Heart. This form of de¬ 
votion was at first occasional and sporadic, and 
passages in the works of St. Bernard and St. Bona- 
ventura point to it a» one whicli they favoured. 
St. Gertrude (f 1302) had a vision in which she 
seemed to rest lier head on the Saviour’s w'ounded 
side and heard the lieating of His heart. This 
occurred on St. John’s day, and she imiuired of 
the saint whether he had cx]>erienced this. His 
rei)ly w'as that ho had, but that the revelation had 
l»een held over for later age.s.’ In the 17th cent. 
Margaret Mar}' Alacociue had a similar vision 
by whicli Jesus revealed to her the wonders 
of His love and bade her make them known. 
Other vi.sions followed, and, being published in 
the journal of Father de la Colombi^re in 1684, 
these experiences became widely known. Mean¬ 
while the devotion had become [lopiilar, and in 
1693 certain indulgences were granted by the 
Holy See to Confraternities of the Sacred Heart. 
In i765, Clement XIII. permitted the Church in 

• W. II. I. nivok, Reynard the Fox in S. Africa, Ijondon, 1864, 
p. 60 IT.; CF, p. 138ff. 

® ArcA. per Lo studio dclle trad, pop., Paleniio, xil. (1898] 
276. 

8 A. I.«8k!en, Litauische Volkdieder und Mdrchen, Straas- 
burir, 1882, p. 490. 

*(1. Baalle, H Pentamerone, tr. Burton, London, 1898, i. 122. 

® Hyginua, Fab. 167. 

iSIlE i. [1879] 12.51., xxxiv. [1890] 174, xlvlii. (1904 ) 816. 

7 Jtevelationes Gertrudee, I^aria, 1877, 
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France to have a Feast with a special Mass and 
Offices. lJut it was not till IHoh tliat this was 
permitted to the (’diurch as a whole. In 18S9 this 
Feast was madfi a ‘dfoilile of the lirst class.’ It 
is held on Mie l^'iiday after the octave of Corpus 
Christi. Many confraternities and even States 
are devoted to the Sacred Heart, and innurnerahle 
churches have heen specially dedicated under this 
title. 

The devotion to the Sacred Heart of Mary is of 
an anah)^o>iiH hiicl. tliou^di in her case the love 
which is syrnlsdized hy the heart is her Jove to 
God and t<t lier Son, wfiieli this devotion 8 eek.s to 
make the faithful imitate. 'I'he cult may al.so be 
traced hack to the l‘ 2 tli cent., but I’apal recoj.;- 
nition in a fiartial form did not occur until 1799. 
In lKr>r» an oflic.e and ma.s.s were appointed hy the 
(JonjL(ie^^ation of liit(;«, hut these were not imposed 
on the whole Church, nor has any universal Feast 
yet heen <;runted.* 

2. Eatiiig^ the heart.—Since the heart is regarded 
as the seat of life, soul, and wi.sdoni, as well as of 
courage and of similar virtues desired hy the 
fiavag<!, the heart of a slain man, usually an 
enemy, is often eaten in order that his life, soul, 
courag<\ etc., may [)ass over into the eater ami 
benelit liim. 'IMiis custom, wliicb is a f<»rm of 
cantiihcilism ( 7 .C.), e.xistH not only where the actual 
eating of bodies takes place, hut also where tl»i.s 
wider form of cannihalistn does not exist. It is 
conjoined sometimes witli the eating of other parts 
wliich ar(! also HU[)itoHed to contain similar virtues, 
e.fj. the liv(!r. 

In order to otjtain ooura((e the Kamilaroi ate the heart and 
liver of a hrave uiun.'-J Amonitr tlie tribes of N.W, Australia 
the fat of the heart of great hiiiilcrs or warriors was eaten in 
order to ao(]nir(‘ their (Minning or courage.^ Young men 
among the Kskimos of lieritig Strait, when they kill an enemy 
for the first time, eat a portion of liis heart.* In Africa the 
custom is universal among ttie tril)e8, and always with the. 
same intenlioti, viz. to accpiire cotirage or wliatever other 
(|iiulitic‘8 may fte ascrilted to the heart. It is onnecessart to 
give references, siTice every work on native customs mentions 
this practice, hut a few particular instances of it may he cited 
(see also KJiK iii. ItiS*’), Ashanti medicine-men cut out 
the hearts of several of ( he enemy ; amt these, being mixed 
with blood and consecrated herbs, were eaten by all who 
had never killed an eneiiis before. If they did not eat them, 
their vigour would be Hai)ped by the ghosts of the slain.^ 
Here, hesides the purpose of ac(]uiring courage, referred to 
hy other writers, it is obvious that the eating of the heart, 
like the posse,ssion of an enemy’s bead (see 11 rad), gave 
the eater power over the ghost. A similar reason underlies 
certain Eskinn' customs of eating the heart (see ('annibai.ism, 
vol. iii. p. Among the Yor\iba the priest of the war- 

god Oguri took out the hearts of sacriflcial victims, dried 
them, reduced them to powder, and mixed them with rum, 
and sold them to those who desired courage.# Tlie custom 
was also wide spread among Die American Indians, and was 
sometimes associated with sacrifice of a human victim. When 
the i’awnees made the periodic sacrifice of a Sioux girl, the 
chief tore out her heart and devoured it.’ Here there was 
doubtless the intention of assimilating whatever peculiar pro¬ 
perties the victim w'aa suiiposed to possess. 

TracoH of the.se ctiHtt)ii\s oeonr in folk-lore. Tn 
the Mnbinogion, Gw’yn forced Kylcdi to eat his 
own father’s heart ; this resulted in the latter’s 
madness.“ The Wends believe that the heart of a 
maiden or infant brewed in herb.s will enre disease 
or inspire love. Hence graves are often violated 
to obtain tlie heart of a eorpse.** Fossi]>ly the old 
German belief that ‘a dying man’s heart could 
pass into a living man, avIio would then show 

i See Granger, Lett ArchivPH dr la d^mtion au Sacri-Coeur 
d£ Jisoset an Saint-Ciriir de Mane, Paris, iSD '-fKl; K. Ilougaud, 
Hi»t. dc la bUnheureuHf Marguerite Marie !>, do. 1S80; .1. V. 
Ifabivei, La Devotion ati Sacr^ ■ Cwur de do. 11K)6; 

Catholic Uncyclopcedia, s.v. 

* L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurmii, Mel¬ 
bourne, 1880, p. 1(50. 

» Clement,, AK xvl. flft04] 8. 

< 18 litiKW, pt. i. (I8!iltJ p, 828. 

6 T. E. Bowdich, Mismm from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, 
I.,ondon, 1810, p. 300, 

* Ellis, Ytymoa-ejirakino Penplee, 69. 

7 de Smet, A nnules de la prup. de lafoi, xv. (1843) 277. 

* J. Khvs, Celtic Heathendom, London, 1888, p. ISl. 

» FLR iii. [1880] 187. 


twice as much pluck,’ is derived from this savage 
custom.* The belief that witche-s removed and 
ate the hearts of men while still living, thereby 
cau.siiig their death soon after, may also be traced 
to the same custom.^ 

The hearts of certain animals are often eaten 
in order to ac-tjuire their strength, courage, cun¬ 
ning, wisdom, etc. Among these the lion, the 
l>ear, the leoptird, the w’olf, and certain birds are 
the most usual. On the other hand, the heart.s of 
sucli animals as are timid or slow are carefully 
avoided, tJiough they may he given uuaw'ures to 
some one whom it is desired to injure. In Africa 
the heart of the lion is eaten by hunters or given 
to children so that they may acquire its cour- 
agt^.® Among the Aiinis and otlicr tribe.s of 
Northern Asia who sacrifice the bear, its heart 
is eaten, hut the (niyaks will not allow a woman 
to taste it.* In ancient times the hearts of such 
animals or birds as were believed to possess pro¬ 
phetic {lowers—mole, hawk, crow—were eaten by 
(lio.se who wished to obtain such powers or to 
have their jiower of divination increased.® Traces 
of these customs are also found in Norse saga. 
Ingjald, until then timid, became very tierce 
through eating a wolf’.s heart. Siegfried, having 
cfiteu the heart of the dnigon Fufnir, understood 
(lie language of birds. Wise-woinen are said to 
have eaten, as their s{)ecial food, the hearts of all 
animals slain.® In Syria and Asia Minor, eating 
the heart of a live {ligeon is a remeily for heart- 
disease.'^ 


3 . The heart in sacrificial rites.—The heart, as 
a vital <-entre, is often tlie object of sjieeial care in 
saeriliee, whether of animal or liuniun victims. 
It is either ofl'ered septiraudy, or, having been 
removed from the Ixidy, is ollered with it or with 
selected jiarts of it. I'lie Aiims, at the sacrifice of 
the Ktie.red bear, sometimes jilaeed its heart before 
it to a.ssure it that it w;is si,ill alive.® Among 
some of the Veildas, when an animal i.s killed, its 
heart is removed, roasted, and oflered on a stick 
to Vedi Yaka, the spirit who is supposed to help 
them in killing gaine.“ Tn the island of Suinha 
the lieartH and livers of victims are oflered with 
rice to the ghosts of the detid, and then eaten by 
the oU'erers.*" The ancient Mexicans, wlien a 
human victim was ofl'ered, usujilly cut open the 
breiust and tore out the {)al{»itating heart, which 
was ofl'ered cither separately or with the body, 011 
the altar of the gods. Among the Fgy jitians, Avhen 
the animal victim was slain and cut u{), its heart 
WHS oflered on the altar with the other parts, and 
the heart as an oflering is often depicted on the 
monuments.** At the rite of ‘ 0{iening the Mouth ’ 
in connexion with the ritual of death, a hull was 
sacrificed, its heart was torn out and ofl'ered to 
the deceased, and then the relatives ate it raw.** 
A curious custom is referred to in a liab. atone¬ 
ment rite for a .sick man. The body of a sucking 
|)ig was placed at the patient’s head, its heart 
removed and placed above his heart, apparently 
as a substitute for it as containing the life—‘ Give 
the jiig in his stead. . . . Let the lieart he as 
1 J. Grimiu, Teut. Myth., tr. Stallybrass, London, 1880-88t 
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8 II. V. Siebold, Studien iiber die Aino. Berlin, IHSl, p. 26. 

» C. G. and B. Z. Seligniann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, 
p. 177. 

10 J. O. P'razer, Adonis, I.ondon, 1906, p. 246. 
u J. G. Wilkinaon, Ancient Egyptians, Ixmdon, ed. 1878, ii 
468. iii. 410. 

■3 Budge, i. 176. 
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his heart.’^ With regard to sacrificial ollerinj^s 
among tlie Teutons, (Jriinin is of oj)inion that 
among the nobler parts as.'signed to the gods the 
heart was one.'* I'liis was also the case among 
the Komans, with whom the exta, the parts 
burned in hre os an ollering to the gods, included 
the heart.* 


AnaIo(i:ous to the separate treatment of the heart in lacriflce 
is the custom of giviiiff it separate treatment in death and 
burial rites. The luyihs of the relies of Osiris—one of these 
beiiiff his heart—buried at different places, the heart at 
Athrihis, may point to some earlier custom of separate heart- 
hit rial in Ktfypt- Hut the usual custom was to remove the 
heart and embalm it, placing it in a (Janopio vase under the 
charfie of Tuamutef, or l>indin^' it on the leg. In order to 
renew the heart in the future life and provide the ka with it, 
the four chapters of the Honk of the bead were recited and 
written on amulets, some in the sliape of a heart. The 30th 
chapter was written on a scarab, which was placed over tlie 
place of tlie heart, its words lioing recited hy the deceased 
at the weighing of the heart. There v^'ere also formulas for 
recalling the heart or preventing its being stolen. 

In Christian custom the separate burial of the heart, soine- 
tinies in sacred ground, has now and then occurred. Bruce’s 
heart was intended to be buried in Jerusalem ; that of Living¬ 
stone was interred under a tree near where he died. 


4 . The heart in magic.—Like other important 
parts of the human body, the heart, as a seat of 
life, gave its form to heart-shaped amulets, which 
were worn to repel evil influences. This custom 
already existed among the Etruscans and Komans, 
many of the l/uflcs having the form of a heart,^ 
and heart amulets are often found in Egyptian 
graves. Such amulets are still worn in Southern 
Europe—in Spain, Italy, and Portugal—usually as 
a charm against the evil eye ; and they were also 
known in Scotland as ‘ witch-brooches.^ If ere also 
the custom of ‘casting the lieart’ was known. On 
the head of a sick person was placed a sieve with 
a comb and a pair of scis.sors set in the form of a 
cross. On this rested a wooden cup of water, into 
whitdi molten lead was poured. Search was then 
rnatle for a heart-shajjcd fragment, and this, sewn 
in n piece of cloth, was worn by the jiatient.® An 
animal's heart was sometime.s carried as an amulet 
for luck or to ward ofl'evil iiillueuces. fn (L'linany 
it w'as thought that an owl’s heart gave luck in 
jday, while to have a wolf’s heart about the person 
would prevent one’s being eaten hy a wolf.** In 
Mossnl it was thought that ‘ the heart of a blH(;k 
<!at dried and steeped in honej% and worn either 
at the beginning of the month or with tlie waning 
moon,' would cause the wearer to become invisible.’ 
The famous instance of Tohit ( 8 ^*-) shows that the 
smoke of the heart and liver of a fish with the 
ashes of perfumes drives away the evil spirit. In 
W. Africa, fetishes often contain the heart of an 
ance 8 tor.“ 

The heart of an animal was also useful to 
counteract disease or repel the evil inllueuces of 
witches. In tlie Highlands, during cattle disease, 
the heart and part of the liver and lung.s of one of 
the stricken animals were cut out and hung over 
the fireydace or boiled.** Sometimes, as in Su.ssex 
and tiermany, the heart of an animal overlooked by 
a witch was stuck full of yiins and roasted. The 
witch was then visited with misfortune, or, being 
tortured in the heart, came and confessed.*" In 
Dorset a bullock’s heart hung in the chimney was 
supposed to keej) ofi' fairies,** and in Lincoln an 

1 R. 0. Thompson, Semitic Magic, London, 1908, p. 208. 

9 Tf.ut. Myth. j>. 57. 

8 O. Wlisowa, liel, und Kultus der Homer, Munich, 1002, p. 
S5L 


< Pauly-Wisflowa, I. 89. 

6 FL xvii. 464, xx. [1909] 231; W. Gregor, Notes on the Folk- 
Lore of the N.E. of Scotland, London, 1881, p. 43. For a curious 
piece of syinbolic magic in connexion with the heart among the 
Caddo Indians, see ^HE iii. 4U4*. 

eOriinin, 1787,1810. 7 Thompson, Ixvl. 

8 R. IL Nassau, Fet. in W. Africa, liondon, 1904, p. 82. 

8 Gregor, 187. 

10 FL XX. 65 ; Grimm, 1824 • cf. W, Henderson, Notes on the 
Folk-Lore of the N. CWntien, London, 1879, passim, 
n FLJ vi. [1888] 116. 


animars heart full of yiins concealed within the 
fabric or walls had great protectne virtue.* In 
these and similar instant es elsew here, wlien the 
heart is stuck full of jiins, there is probably also 
an intention of hurting witches.'^ 

In ea.ses where the image of a victim is made by 
an evilly-disposed person witli a view to <’ausing 
his hurt or death, tlie region of tlie heart is often 
pierced with a pin, and the victim then feels 
intense pain at the heart, of which he often dies,* 
Litkraturk.—T his is cited in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS.~ I. Evolution 
of the hearth.—A hearth is, technically, ‘ a yoiece 
of floor yireynired to receive a lire.’ * The Eng. woi'd 
‘ hearth ’ and its synonyms in other languages are 


iiur, as in me rieoiiuiic nuts 01 Italy, it was merely 
a part of the beaten-earth floor, a deyircssion, or 
small, shallow pit. In this form the lire-place is an 
oven, such as is made in camping groiiiuis to day 
by wild peoples. The use ot pottery tended to 
replace t his depres.sed hearth by a level or rai.sed 
area. Meanwhile the original oven w’as lined with 
stone, brick, or tiles. In another development a 
movable receptacle or lirepan was yilaced in the 
pit. Eroni tliis caino the Vua/.ier or chaling dish, 
the jiortable grate employed for heating purposes, 
and the stationary grate itself. In early times the 
sieve-form is often nioditied for either use. Siiwe 
and grate are ventilated lire-pans, and as such difl’i'r 
from the closed oven. A third development, also 
denoted hy the term ‘hearth,’ is the plate of tiles 
or of iron, originally the level area round t he lire.'' 
'I'he evolution of heating- and of cooking-apjia- 
ratu.s and inetliodH follows tltese three lines. 'Lhe 
closed receptach; has such forms as the porcelain 
heating-stoves of northern Euroyie. 'I’his method 
is also that of the plate, and t he modern radiator 
is an extension of the same yirinciyile to hot water. 
Similar was the Koman system of hot air circulat¬ 
ing in the hollow brick wall. Cooking follows the 
two chief methods of the oven and the grill. One 
of the lirst developments tif domestic arclntecture 
involved the removal of the tire to the side-wall or 
a corner of the room, k.iter, the mnltijilication of 
roorns syilit uy> tlie hearth ; the original combined 
cooking and heating cenire remaineil as the kitchen- 
lire and oven, a mere ‘oflice,’ the social sentiment 
of the ‘lire.side’ being transferred to tlie chief of 
the living-rooms, and later vaguely distributed 
over the house as a vvliole. 

At that stage of earlj'^ culture which was marked 
by the organization of religion, tlie methods and 
.sentiments of the domestic system were ayijdied to 
the houses of the gods. The altar of burnt-oflering 
is R, niagnilied kiudieii-heartli, the Hre-altar a mag¬ 
nified heating brazier, luxury being shown in the 
scented fumes rather than m the comfort of its 
warmth. 

Among primitive peojilos who have not developed 
the permanent hut, and in their camjiing-grounds, 
continually changed, emydoy a mere slielter or 
wurley (Australian) of brushwood, the yiit-oven 

1 FL xli. 176. 

2 Cf. F, T. Elworthj’, The Flvil Eye, London, 1896, p. 68 f. 

2 G. L. Oonune, Elhnol. in Fulk-Lore, London, 1892, p. 61 
(Ceylon); E'LJ ii. 220 (Ilig'hlundH); Grimm, 1629 (mediiuval 
witchea). 

* R. SturplH, Diet, of Architecture and Huildiny, London, 
1901, «.». 

6 ‘The hearth includes properly the entire floor from the hack 
lining of the fireplace to the outermost (ilffc of the incomhiistihle 
material. ... In builder’s laii^'iiaj,'e the hearth is a slab of 
stone . . . which is outside the firrpliice proper.' On LhiH rest 
the BiipportB of the inanlel (which i» derivulje from the louver 
[gee below]), the fender, and the flre-irona. This latter meariiiiif 
is the popular modern connotation of ' hearth,’ as distinf^uished 
from fireplace (Sturgis, *.».). 
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and tlie camp-fire are distinct. The camp-fire 
iiere has tlie associations of the ‘ fireside ’; the 
natives sleep close to it, and spend hours talking 
together in the warm sphere of its influence. Tlie 
enihers arc carefully guarded from extinction dur¬ 
ing the day. Hut, as the civilized hearth was for 
ages a coriibination of cookiug-stove and heating- 
apparatus, and its form is evolved from the primi¬ 
tive oven, it is necessary to describe the latter. 

To make his cordiing-oven, the Australian native 
digs a hole in the ground, and makes in it a fire 
of wood. When this is burning w'ell, stones are 
)Iaced on it. 'I'he moment these are red-hot, the 
ood to be cooked is i)laced on them ; green leaves 
are used to prevent scorching. Gra.s.s is spread 
over the food, and water sprinkled. The ma.ss is 
then tightly covered with earth.^ Throughout the 
South Seas this method is universal; in many cases 
the oven is permanent, and generally is of a more 
elaborate cliaracter than the Australian. Tlie pit 
is at>out 2 feet in diameter, and varies from 6 inches 
to a foot in depth. Its walls and floor are beaten 
hartl ; in clay soil the texture soon becomes that 
of burnt brick. Charcoal as well as wood is u.sed 
for the fire. Stone.s of the size of the fist are 
placed in a layer above the fire. When they are 
red-hot, the woman-cook removes them and clears 
the embers out of tlie oven, in which the atones are 
now placed. A layer of green leaves on the stones 
is sprinkled with water; green leaves are also 

f ilaced rourul the sides of the oven. The food 
leing put in, mats are laid upon it; earth covers 
these, and is w'ell pressed and beaten to prevent 
any escape of steam.^ The principle is a sort of 
dry boiling. 

The stage at which a fire-receptacle is placed in 
the heartli-pit may he illustrated by the modern 
Bedawin. The oven is a vessel sunk in the ground, 
above which is an iron plate, tXia tajen, ‘liearth.’ 
Tliis is specially employed for baking bread. Tlie 
hot-stone method also is used for cooking various 
food-stufls. Both methods are common throughout 
the Ea.st.® 

The ancient Hebrews used the hearth-pit both 
for cooking and for warmth. Like the fire-place 
still used by many of the [loor in Eastern Asia, it 
was in the centre of the one-roomed house, and its 
smoke escaped through an opening in the roof. 
This inetliod may be regarded as practically uni¬ 
versal at a certain stage of culture. Early Greei^e 
and early Italy possessed it. The atrium of the 
Italians was originally dining-room and kitchen in 
one; it was developed from the neolithic round- 
hut. The early Greek fjityapov, or one-roomed 
house, which later was the ball, bad the earla or 
in the centre of the floor. When the iraardi 
took the place of the fityapov, the was possibly 
retained there, or may luive been transferred to 
the dining-room, avbimv, since food-oflerings were 
phu;ed in it before meals.^ In the same way 
the Italian atrium lost both of its functions: 
the kitchen, culina, received the cooking-fire; the 
living-rooms w'ere warmed by braziers, 
until the hypocaust system was introdiicen. The 
sacred associations of tlie focus were preserved in 
tlie laniji which always burned before the Lares, 
whose original place was on the hearth. A niche 
J K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, p, 116. 

R. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui'i, Ixindon, 1870, p. 389f.; O. 
Turner, Sairwa, do. 1884, p. 19.5. 

2* J. L. Hiirokhardt, Notes on the Bedotdns and Wahahys, 
London, 1830, i. 68; O. T>andberR, Proirthes et dictoiis du 
penple arabe, Ijeydon, 1883, pp. 73 f., 4.5.5 a ^ood descrip- 

tion of a modern Syrian hoartli); Hughes, DI, London, 1S!).5, 
p. 179. 

* L. VVhibley, Companion to Greek SUidies, Ijondon, 1905, 
p. 663. 

6 The modern four-legged dishes for keeping food warm on 
the table reproduce in form the ancient foculnt, which waa 
also n.sed for the purpose. Bronze foouli were found in great 
numbers at Pompeii. ' 


was often retained for tliem by the side of the 
kitchen hearth. Both Greek and Latin houses of 
tlie well-to-do in the most liiglily developed periods 
possessed private chapels. I'ossihly tliis was, in 
.some Greek instances, a room of tlie dbXot type, 
'riiis was not the case with the Roman larariurn. 
'I’he developed kitchen fire-])la(;e was a structure of 
ma.sonry or brick, a foot above the floor. But it 
still retained the primitive fire-pit cliaracter, .since 
a rim of ma.sonry converted it into a receptacle. 
An arcfied opening at one side served as a ‘ tender ’ 
for fuel.' 

In I'eutonic lands the central hearth of the one- 
roomed house lasted among the poor into the later 
Middle Ages. Its previou.s universal employment 
cannot he understood unless we take into account 
the large size of the central hall in the houses of 
the well-to-do. 'I’he dilierentiation of tiie one 
house-lire into hall-fire and kitchen-fire was here 
of early date. The introduction of the chimney 
involved the change of position to the side-wall of 
the room. Till the Ifitli cent, the fire-place was 
built without a recess ; a hood, or louver, above 
the hearth and containing the entrance of the flue, 
.solved the problem of smoke.* I’lie large recess 
admitted of a semi-circular gathering round the 
fire (the primitive gathering round tlie central 
hearth was circular), and such pieces of furniture 
as the ‘settle’ as.sisted the ‘fire.side’ sentiment, as 
they ministered to the comfort of the hearth. 

The evolution of the fire-place among the lle- 
hrewH was similar to that among the Greeks and 
Latins. 'I’lic lire proper was relegated to the 
kitchen. In the houses of the rich the brazier or 
chafing dish was used for warmth.* 

The Hindus have preserved longest the combina¬ 
tion of kitchen and dining-room*—a fact ultimately 
not unconnected with the (dimatie conditions of 
India. The portable clay fire-pan is the eastern 
brazier. The kitchen is divided into two unequal 
parts, the smaller serving for the culinary opera- 
tion.s.® 

2. The hearth in religion.—The conception of 
the hearth as the centre of the house and home 
lends itself to metaiilior, A remarkable case is 
the employment in the modem science of optics of 
the Latin word for a ‘ hearth,’ focus, to denote the 
central [>oint at which rays of liglit converge. The 
use of the term a.s a verbal ‘ focus ’ for sentiments of 
domesticity and family solidari^ is notable in the 
Latin phrase yiro aris et focis. In English ‘hearth 
and home’ is representative of what is perhaps 
the stronge.st example of the association. ‘ Hearth ’ 
was also a synonym for ‘ home.’ 

Hearth-cults emphasize in some cases the com¬ 
bination of fire-]>lace and fire, in others the fire, 
n others again the figures of divine beings brought 
nto connexion with the hearth. Among the latter, 
the sacredness of both components is derived from 
deas of family life. They thus appropriately meet 
it its material centre. 

The original connotation of the Greek term iaria 
seems to have been the hearth with its fire. (See 
the ‘Greek’ article below.) 

The worship of Vesta by the Romans was purely 

f uhlic. It has the look of a revival from a Graico- 
talic cult, if the goddess was not actually borrowed 
from Greece. (See the ‘ Roman ’ article below.) 

The Scythians honoured Hestia, whom they 
called Tafiirl, as chief of all deities (Herod, iv. 59). 

In Indo-Iranian cultus the sacred fire assumes 
greater imyiortance than the liearth or altar, so far 
a.s [lersonalization is concerned. But the receptacle 
Is sacred. Sacredness also attaches to the house- 
lire and cooking-apparatus of the modern Hindu 
* R. Sturifis, toe. cit. * 7&. 

8 Jer Zee 120, Jn 18^8 21« 

4 J. E. Padfield, The Hindu at Homs, Madras, 1896, p 18. 

» Ib. 44. 
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(see Food), whose kitchen is usually his dining¬ 
room. Orthodox Br&limans still maintain a special 
room for tire-sacrilices, tXxehoma^dla, on the ground- 
floor. Ancient custom distinguished two degrees 
of piety, the one being represented by the homa- 
iald. In ordinai*y circumstances the * householder* 
was satisfied with a single hearth of burnt clay for 
his sacrifices. This was the gfihyagni, ‘ household 
fire.’ Its close connexion with family sentiment is 
shown by the important part it played in marriage- 
ceremonial. The details show its connexion with 
the preparation of food, and, generally, with the 
well-being of the future family. The sacred tire 
was kindled for the marriage-ceremony by friction 
of the sacred arani wood. West of it were placed 
the millstones for corn-grinding, and a set of the 
indispensable condiments. At its north-east was 
a water-jar. The groom led the bride round the 
fire and the water, saying, ‘ I am male, thou art 
female ; come, let us marry.’ At eaclj circuit she 
stepped upon the stones. Ghl was ofl'ered in the 
fire. Various ceremonial ‘steps’ for various forms 
of well-being were taken by the bride, in auspicious 
directions. The fire was taken by the young couple 
to their new home, and installed in a special room. 
No one might breathe upon it; nothing impure w'as 
thrown into it; and it was never used for warming 
the feet. This fire and room were sufficient for 
ordinary domestic ceremonies during life. The 
Vudic ceremonies, hrauia-karman, called for the 
homa~k%la. Throe diflerently shaped heartiis or 
fire-pans, w/c/td, w'ere here rcciuired. The erection 
of any iire-altar was Agni-karnian. The three 
hearths were the gdrhapatya, the dhavaniya, and 
the daJesina, the fire in each having a diflorent 
name. Tlie primitive pit aT)pear8 here; in it the 
uIcJLd was placed. The gdrhaimtya is a term ap- 

i tlied to the ordinary househt)lder’8 single hearth, 
t was built of bricks, laid according to the way 
of the sun, the dcasil of Celtic custom. Eight 
bricks were lai(l in a cruciform formation within 
a circile. The Satapallui-Brdhmana gives elabor¬ 
ate details. The clay was bound together with 
resin and goat’s hair. A lotus leaf was a fre¬ 
quent ornament of the centre of the nklul. The 
syrnholism w'as equally recondite, and curiously 
eclioes that of the fire-sticks. Tlie receptacle is 
female, the lire male. The ukhd is a womb. I’raju- 
pati was poured into it, as seed. Tim gdrhapatga 
corresponds to the world ; it is the hearth of tlie 
ordinary man. Tlie dluivninya c(>rres]>onds to tlie 
sky, the daksina to the air. The sacred fire was 
a symbol of present divinity, of ‘(iod with us,’ 
the ‘ brilliant guest ’ in the heart of the family. 
Morning and evening the household worshipped 
round it, feeding it with consecrated chips of 
samidh, sacred wood, from the paldki tree, and 
sharing a ceremonial meal of rice and y/ti with it. 
This is the /i07?i«-Baciilice. The fire had to be kept 
burning always. The theory was that the flames 
which witnessed the union of man and wife should 
also light the pyre for the burning of their bodies 
after death.^ 

The Zoroastrian religion consecrated both the 
public fire-altar and the domestic hearth. Still, 
wherever Parsis are found, an everlasting fire, the 
Bahrain lire, is maintained ‘ by a mure than Vestal 
care.’ It is fed with perfumes and perfumed wood. 
To extinguish it is a mortal sin. The spreading of 
its flames slays thousands of demons, as Buhram 
slays them in Heaven. If it should be put to 
profane uses, it must be taken for rehabilitation 
to ‘ the Right Place of the Fire,’ daityo gdtu.^ 

If in Zoroastrianism fire overshadowed in de- 
1 SDE xii. [1882] 0 , xxvi. [1886] 148, xxxviii. [1896] 261, xH. 
[1894] 229, 244, 208, 302, 316, .320, xliii. [1807] pp. xiii, xx, 143ff., 
841 ; Monier-W'illiains, BrdhvMLniam and liinduum*, London, 
1891, pp. 363-360. 

* SEE Iv. [1896] p. IxxrL 
VOL. VI .—36 


velopment the hearth, in Teutonic belief and cus¬ 
tom religion has been overshadowed by domestic 
sentiment. In early times the roof-tree bad almost 
the sacred characteristics of Vesta’s laurel at Home, 
Grimm compares with the Inr and pencis the hxising 
or stetigot^ a sprite that dwells beneath the hearth, 
and is seen issuing thence by the peasants’ imagina¬ 
tion.^ The repeatedly recurring notion that the 
spirits of the dead dwell beneatli the hearth may 
be attributed to its central position in the primitive 
dw'elling, and to its being sunk in the ground. In 
Homeric religion, communication is in^e with the 
under world by digging pits, as with the upper 
world by raising altars. Thus the two forms of 
hearth, the tire-pit and the raised fire-place, not 
only serve as centres of family worship and of 
public cultus, but bring together the gods above 
and the gods below, after diflerentiating them. 

Among the Damaras (Ovaherero) of South Africa 
there was a remarkable cult of the hearth. 

‘The chief's daughter,’ says Andersson, ‘is to the Dsinaras 
what the Vestal was amongst the ancient Romans, for, besides 
attending to the sacrilii'es, it is her duty to keep up “the holy 
tire.” Outside the chief’s hut, where he is accustomed to sit in 
the daytime, a lire is always kept burning ; hiu, in case of rain 
or bad weather, it is tranHferred to the hut of the priestess [*»c ; 
this is the chief’s hut], who, should it he deemed advisable to 
change the site of the village, precedes the oven with a portion 
of this consecrated tiro, every possible 1 vre being taken to 
prevent it being extinguislied. ... A pcjilion of such (Ire is 
also given to the lieuclman of a kraal when alxxit to remove 
from that of the chief. The duties of a Vestal tlten devolve 
on the daughter of the emigrant.’3 

The girl is probably the daugliter of the chief’s 
favourite wife. Later accounts supplement this, 
while correcting it. The residence of the chief is 
the otijizero, the ‘holy house,’ corresponding to 
the fetish-houses of West Africa. In front of this 
is kept jierjietually burning the okuruo, ‘ holy fire.’ 
A usual phrase, corresponding to the Greek tVrla, 
is ‘the place of the holy lire.' Tlie lire is made by 
means of two sticks (see art. Fire, 1'’ire-( 30DS), 
the one of which is the ondinne^ and the other the 
otyiza. The ondumt represents the omkuru, ‘ an- 
ce.stor deity'; tlie otyiza his wife. Tlie symbolism 
of male and female is as marked here as in the 
Aryan arani .slicks. When a death has occurred, 
the soul of the dead is va|.[uely identified with ‘ the 
ancestor deity.’ We might put it that his per- 
.soriality is merged in the ornkuru ; thus a series of 
ance.stors may be regarded as one individual. The 
‘embodiment’ of the dead man’s soul in the iire- 
stick is equally vague, but really believed, just as 
is the embodiment in snakes which belongs to the 
creed of the Kaffirs. The otyizero is technically 
the principal house of tiie chief. The chief’s eldest 
unmarrieil daughter, omuatye ondangere, has 
charge of the sacred fire, which rnu.st never he 
allowed to go out. She officiates in certain social 
ceremonies like a priestess. The cliief himself 
is similarly a priest for his people. Her popular 
name is ‘ tlie big girl ’; another title is ‘ Favourite.’ 
With the ashes of the sacred fire she or her mother, 
‘the big woman,’ paints the face .8 of the warriors 
before they set out on expeditions. Near the 
sacred tire is a stone seat for the use of the chief 
and the niedicine-rnan. Often there is more than 
one holy fire in a village. Every head of a house¬ 
hold also poHsu.sses one, at wiiicli lie jierfornis 
the ceremony of naming his children. This may 
also be performed at the otyizero. The child is 
perhaps ‘introduced’ to the omkurti. The father 
takes it in his arms and announces the name. For 
the ceremony of circumcision, performed between 
the ages of 4 and 7, the meat (which is holy, zera) 
is cooked at ‘ the place of the holy tire.’ A portion 
of it is kept in the holy house for some w’eeks. A p- 

1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (tr, Stallybrau), London, 
18SO-88, ii. 466, 600. 

» C. J. Anderason, Lake A’ljami, London, 1866, p. 223 f. ; O, 
Pritsch, Vie Eingeborenen Sud-Afrika't. Brcilau, 1872, p. ‘28tf 
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parently thifl is an ofl’erin^' to the ornkuru ; at the 
end it is eaten by the chief ceremonially. All 
the meat at the circumcision ceremony is pre¬ 
sented to the ozoTuiumCy the liie-sticks representin" 
the anceHt(ir and his wife, that they may ‘conse¬ 
crate it witlioiit tasting’—the ceremony of tova. 
The ceremony of mutilation of the teeth, which 
is performed when a hoy is 8 or 10, takes place 
in front of the holy hearth. The ceremony of 
anointiiij^ and dresHinj' the bride for the bridal 
feast is also performed here, and the meat to be 
eaten is consecrated, as before, at the place of the 
holy fire. When the husband has brouj^ht his 
bride to his own village, he and she go through 
ceremonies at his native oknruo. Sick persons are 
carried to the okuruo. A prayer is chanted to the 
ornkuru ; ‘ See, Father, we have come here, with 
this sick man to you, that he may soon recover.’ 
Meanwhile meat cooked on the holy fire is carried 
round and round the patient. When death occurs 
in a wer/t, the inmates desert it for a time, after 
burying the dead within it. When they return 
in due time to rebuild on the old site, the ceremony 
of ‘approaching the ancestor deities’ is performe<r, 
as is also the cose with the place of the holy fire 
belonging to the chief, in times of drought, or war, 
or pe.stilence. The holy lire of tlie wtrjt which they 
have now deserted is extinguished. No brand of 
it is taken ; the fire in the new werft on the old 
site must he made ‘ from the ornkuru^' i.e. wdth the 
ondmne and the otyiza. On arriving they make 
the lamentation for the dead, and exclaim : ‘ See, 
Father, we are here ! ’ The dead man is now the 
ornkuru. New tire is then made on the holy place, 
and a sheep is slaughtered near it. This is termed 
'the sheep of the holy fire,’ and pensonsof all ages 
and of both sexes are allowed to eat of it. Meat is 
consecrated and placed on the g^ave. 'I’lie nmilicine- 
men take the o[)portunity of knocking on the floor 
to elicit information as to the future from the 
ornkuru. The ceremony is termed onduamberero 
or okuyambern, ‘ approach to the deities.'^* 

The connexion of the hearth with ancestor- 
worship is natural and inevitaVde. It is found in 
China.^ According to the 'kaoist books, there is a 
Spirit of the Hearth, who periodically reports to 
Heaven all ill (leedsof the lumsehold. Here, too, is 
found the tabu against stepping over sacred objects. 
To stride over rood or the hearth is a sin.* The 
figure of an ancestor is carved on the pillar of the 
Maori fire-place.* It is suggested that the Latin 
male divinity of the hearth may have been an 
ancestor.* In Borneo the hearth of the Buhau 
chief is ‘sacred to siiirits.’ From it each house¬ 
holder takes a morsel of eartli to build his own 
hearth, and lights from its flames the first tire in 
his new home.® In Russian folklore the hearth 
has its connexion with the family ance.stors.^ The 
Southern Slavs Indieve that the extinction of the 
fire on the hearth means the extinction of the 
family.* This people, like the Hindus, make the 
family-hearth play a conspicuous part in such 
family ceremonies as marriage,* The Lithuanians 
possessed a ‘ domestic god,’ Dinstipan, who directed 
the smoke up the chimney.*" 

The common family-rite of flinging portions of 
the family-meal into the hearth-fire is probably an 
act of ancestor-worship. This ‘worship’ may 

* Vlehe *nd Palprrave, In 5. Afr. FLJ, Capetown, 1879,1, 
*0-44, 48ff., 69IT., 62 f. ; E. Dannert, ib. ii. 61. 66f. ; H. Beider¬ 
becke, ih. ii. f. 

2 FanieU, CiiS v. (1909) S54. » SBK xl. [1891] 236, 248. 

* Fraxer, In .1 Fh xiv. (18H6J 168. » Farnell, v. 360. 

* Nleuwenhuis. quoted by Farnell, v. 3.^>4. 

2 VV. liulston, So-iKjH of the Htut.'i. Peoplf, lK)ridon, 1872, p. 84. 

B P'. S. IvrauiMi, Sitte und Branch der ^iucUlaven, Vienna, 1885, 
p. 692. 

» 76. 386, 399f., 4.Wf. ; 

>0 O. L. Gomme, Folklore Relict qf Early ViUagt Life, London, ' 
1883, p. 90. 


exist without ever being formulated into a cult; 
it is a testimony, in all its stages, to the central 
importance of the family in human life and society. 
The connexion of the heartli with both sentiment 
and cult is to be regarded as an irreducible psycho¬ 
logical association. To name a few cases of the 
ottering to the hearth—it is found among the 
ancient (Jreeks, Latins, and Slavs, the Mexicans, 
and the Hindus.^ The principle followed by the 
last-mentioned people is 

‘ Ihat before k man begino eating he ought to consecrate and 
purify his food by making offerings of small portions of cooked 
rice and other food to all the deities through whose favour he is 
himself fed, and more especially to Fire, who is the bearer of the 
offering to heaven . . . the whole ceremony resolves itself into 
a form of homajje offered to the gods who give the food, and to 
the god of fire without whose aid this food could not be prepared 
for cooking.’ 

In this Vai^ivadeva ceremony, Vedic gods are 
worshipjied, chief among them being Agni, the 
fire-god. The cooked iooiX, siddhdnna, is ca.st into 
the lire, as the worshipper prays, ‘for the purifica¬ 
tion of that food and for niy ow’ti purification, and 
to make expiation for the live destructive domestic 
iiiipiements and to obtain the reward 

prescribed by the Sruti, Smrti, and I’nranas.’ The 
movable lire-jian, ukhd, is employed, and a par¬ 
ticular form of sacred fire, viz. rukrnnka (liright a.s 
gold), is placed in it. Consecrated fuel is put on, 
and the fire is fanned. Then the fragrant .sandal, 
vilepana, is flung into tlie fire, also flowers, as oiler- 
ingH to Agni, A [lortion of cooked rice, about a 
inoutliful, is next ottered to all the gods in turn. 
Lastly, ashes from the lire, vibhfdi-graharia, are 
taken in a deep-bowled spoon, darvi, and are 
applied with the finge,r to various parts of the 
body, with a prayer to Siva ; and, witli the prayer, 

‘ May I enjoy the triple life, trydyusarn, oi Jama- 
dagni, of Ka.sya[)a, of Agastya, of tlie gods; may 
I altogether live for a hundred years,’ the ashes 
are applied to the neck, navel, shouklcrs, and 
head.^ The Hindu cult has followed a spefdal line 
of developfiient: ancestor-worship is merged in 
polytheism ; hearth-worship is din'erentiated into 
polytheistic burnt-oflerino and lire-wor.sliip. But 
the idea of a cential family-rite remains. 

In the tlieory of sacrifice, enough has not been 
made of the fact that the altar is technically and 
in principle a heartli. This was recognized clearly 
by the Creeks (7(rx<ipa = /3w/x6s) and the Hebrews, 
Idle top of the Hebrew altar of burnt-ollering ivas 
its ‘ hearth.’ * The altar, in short, is the combined 
fire and cooking-{)lace of the people’s representa¬ 
tives. There was thus brought into the great 
sacrificial religions the idea that the people, and 
later the human race, are one great family. The 
(ireek notion of a hearth centrally placed in the 
universe has been referred to. The Hebrews ap- 
ilied to Jerusalem the mystical title of Ariel, ‘ the 
learth of God.’ * The Hindus represented the fire- 
altar as symbolical of the Universe.® 

Litkraturb.—T hia ia fully given in the footnotea. 

A. E. Crawley. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS (Greek).~The 
reverence paid by the Greeks to the hearth (ea-rla) 
apjjeara from ite personification in the goddess 
Hestia, who is first mentioned in Hesiod [Theog. 
454) and the Homeric hymns {Aphr. 21 f., and 
Hymns xxiv. and xxix.). In each Greek city the 
town-hall, or prytantum (originally the king’s 
house), was sacrecl to Hestia, and a perpetual tire 
was maintained on the ‘common hearth.’ The 
cu.stom of preserving a sacred fire in a chiefs house 
is wide-spread (see Frazer, in JPh xiv. 145 f., and 
GIP, ‘ Magic Art,’vol. ii. ch. 17); and in Greece, 

1 Frazer, In JPh xiv. 164; Monier-Williama, Religioxu Life 
and Thought in India, I/Ondon, 1883, p, 416 (. 

* Moiiier-Wllliania, Brdhmanism and Hinduiem, 

» Lv 6», Sir 60^2. 

4 la 2ttnf |; aeo A. R. 8. Kennedy, in HDB, t.v. ‘ Hearth.' 

4 SBE xUii. p. xix f. 
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as at Rome and elsewhere, it probablv originated 
from the practical dilhcultv of re-kiiu^ling tire by 
the primitive method of rubbing two sticks togetlier 
(see Fire). It has also been suggested tliat the 
maintenance of tlie suirs lieat was associated with 
the upkeep of a perpetual fire on earth ; if the 
flame was extinguislied, tlie sun might fail (A. R. 
Cook, in FL xv. [1904] 308 f.). In any case the 
custom must have become a religious duty at an 
early period. At Athens and Delplii, if the sacred 
fire wa.s extinguished, it was re-kindled from the 
sun's rays (Flut. Nnma, 9). The fires on the 
common hearths of these two cities were tended by 
witlow’ 8 , who corresponded to the Vestals at Rome ; 
but there was never a religious order of Vestals in 
(ireece, and the great importance of these virgins 
has no analogy in Greek religion. The virginity 
of Hestia herself is, however, a noticeable feature 
in ritual and myth. The goddess took a vow of 
perpetual chastity (Homer, Hymn to Aphr. 21 f.), 
nntf sexual intercourse was forbidden in front of 
the hearth in private houses (Hes. Op. 733). At 
Sparta there was a priestess called 'E« 7 rta TriXew? 
after tlie goddess {CIO i. 12r)3, etc.); but generally 
the public worship of Hestia was in the hands of 
men (cf. Aristotle, Pol. 13226). In some cities 
the hearth-fire in the pryinneurn seems to have 
given place to a lamp (Theocr. xxi. 36 ; Athemeus 
700 D) ; otherwise (as at Elis [l’au.s. v. 15. 9J) the 
ancient form of the hearth was retained. Certain 
hearths were of importance beyond the limits of 
the particular State, e.y. at flelphi and Delos. 
After the battle of Flatfea the Deljihic oracle 
commanded that all fires, as being polluted by 
barbarians, should be extinguished in the country, 
and new lire brought from tlie common hearth at 
Delphi (Pint. Arist. 20 ). From Delos sacred lire 
was brought every year to Lemnos, all fires in that 
island being extinguished for nine days during the 
voyage of the vessel (Freller-Robert, i. 179, 426). 
When a colony w'a.s founded, it was suiiplied wdtli 
fire from the common hearth of its mother-city 
(Herod, i. 146; .schol. on Aristides, iii. 48. 8 
[Dindorf]; Et, Mayn. p. 694. 28 [Gaisford]; Aris- 
toph. Av. 43, where fire for a new' city is carried 
in earthen vessels). The custom has savage 
parallels (see Frazer, op. cit. 215 f.). It is probable 
that, in imitation of this practice, tlie fire of anew 
hou.sc w'as lighted by the mother of a bride from 
the parental hearth ; but this is only a conjecture 
(see (h)m})erz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr., London, 
1901, i. 117). 

While the maintenance of per|ietual fire on the 
public: hearth is j>roved, it is cioubtful whethc;r the 
same custom prevailed in private Greek houses. 
Frazer admits that direct proofs are wanting for 
ancient Greece, but quotes many instancuTs, both 
in Eurofie and in other jiarts of t he w'orld, in w hich 
private householders keep a fire always burning on 
their hearths. In modern Grc^ek hou.ses the lamiis 
before tlie sacred icons are never allowed t-o be 
extinguished ; and this may w'ell be a survival 
from pre-Christian times. Artemidorus (Oneirorr. 
ii. 10 ) considers it a bad omen to dream of putting 
out the hearth-fires ; but this need not imply that 
the fire was never sufl'ered to die of its own accord. 
A Homeric hymn to Hestia (xxix.) addresses the 
goddess as one w'ho lias an eternal seat in the 
houses of god and 7nen ; but tliis jiassage must 
not be pressed too far. Freuner (in Koschcr, i. 
2609) thinks the custom imiirobable, owing to the 
lack of evidence which would probably have been 
forthcoming, as for the publics hearth. In any 
ca.se, great sanctity was attached to the private 
hearth from the earliest times. F)ven in Homer 
(although the personification of the Hearth-goddess 
is later) an oath taken in the name of the hearth 
was of peculiar force (cf. Od. xiv. 159, etc.). In 


later times such an oath was common, es[)ccia!lj' 
when the interests of the family were comerneii 
(see debb on Soph. El. 881 : tio.scher, i, 2623). 
Prayer was also ofl'ered to the hearth (or to Hestia) 
on solemn occasions, as on returning home after 
long absence (cf. Eur. Here. Fur. 599), or when 
death was imminent (Eur. Ale. 162 f.). The 
Ornhics prayed to Hestia for health and wealth, 
ana for all moral or material well-being {Orph. 
Hymn Ixxxiv.), I'ho first libation of wine was 
regularly oflered to Hestia in pulilic and private 
feasts ; hence the proverb &F Etjr/ar ApxejOai. So, 
at Olympia, the first, sacrifice was in honour of 
Hestia, who took precedence even of Olympian Zeus 
(Paus. v. 14. 5). In public sacrificial feasts the 
last as well as the first libation seems to have been 
poured to tlie goddess [Homer. Hymn xxix. 4; 
Cornutus, de Nat. Dear. 28). For of lier details of 
sacrifice, see Preuner, in Kosclier, i. 2617. 

In private life the hearth was the centre of the 
family. In Attica, a child when five days old was 
carried by |ier.sons who ran round the hearth. At 
this festival, which was called Amphidromia, tlie 
child received its name (see Aristoph. Lys. 757 ; 
schol. on Plato, Theiet. 160 K ; S. Rcinach, (hiltcs, 
niythes, et religions, i. [Paris, 1905] 137 ; ERE ii. 
648'*). On the meaning of irah 6 ii<f> icniai in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, sec F arnell, iii. [ 1907 J164. 

Perhaps the chief importance of the liearth, both 
public and private, lay in the fact that it was an 
asjdum of refuge. A 8u|>pliant who entered the 
house of anotlier and sat at his hearth could claim 
irotection (cf. Herod, i. 35; /Ksch. Ag. 1587 ; 
*ind. fr. 49 ; Soph. Oed. Col. 633 ; I'hir. Here. Fur. 
715 ; and Time. i. 136, where Themistocles obtained 

f irotcction, even from an enemy, by sitting at the 
learlh of Admetus, king of the Molossians, and 
taking the child of Admetus in his arms). Some 
times, however, the rights of asylum were violated ; 
Theranienes was dragged from the hearth in the 
Athenian senate-house, at which he had taken 
refuge (Xen. HeJlen. ii. 3. 52). 

As the earth was commonly held to bo the centre 
of the univcr.se, we find that jioetsand philosophers 
iilentifiod the ICarth-goddess with Hestia, the centre 
of the home (ITeller-Robert, i. 427 ; J. E. Harrison, 
in JIIS xix. [1899] 243). Just as there wa.s no 
statue of Vesta in the temple at Rome, even in 
the time of Augustus, so in early times tlie Greeks 
had no image of He.stia ; the hearth, with its fire, 
was itself worshijipcil. Later, at Athens, there was 
an image of Hestia in the prytancum (Paus. i. 18. 3), 
hut evidence for other cities is lacking. Pansanias 
note.s (ii. 35. 1) that there was no image of Hestia 
in her temple at Hermione ; sacrilice was made on 
an altar. Temjiles of the goddess were rare, as 
hcrcliief sanctuary was XAig prytuneum of a Greek 
city. 

In general art the IIearth-goddcs.s was repre¬ 
sented umler tfie form of a woman either seated or 
standing in a restful jiosition, apiuopi ialc to a deity 
who, in Iflato’s myth, alone never leaves the house 
of the gods [Pluiedr. 246). I’lie Greeks themselves 
derived her name from ^o^lal (‘sit’), though it is 
certainly cognate w'ith Vesta, and may mean the 
‘ bright" or ‘ sliiiiing ’ fire (fSkr. vasA< 
l.iTKKATtniR. —Preller-Robert, 6V. Mythologie*, Rerlin, 1887- 
1894, i. 422 (. ; J. G. Frazer, ‘The I'rytaiienru. the Temple of 
Vesta, the VcBtaia, Periictual EirfB,'iii JPh \iv, (IBS.'^l 146flf. ; 
N. D. Fustel de Coulanges, Iai CiU antique^^, Paris, 1890, 
‘li. iii.; A. Preuner, Jlfutin-Venta. Tuf)in;;en, 1804 (valuable 
jinlnly for the fac-ts), and hia artirlc in UoHchcr, 1. 2006 fl. ; O. 
Gruppe, in I. von Miiller's Haiulljwh der klanH. AlleTtun\s- 
iriitsenHchaft, ‘29lh hftif-vol., Munich, 1900, p. 1401 f. ; J. G. 
Frazer, Gr'JSa, pt. i. • Maific Art,’ Ixmdon, 1911, vol. li. f hs. 14-17. 

K. Fb SiKFvS. 

HEARTH, HEARTH-GODS ( Roman). — The 
fire-place, licarth, or for us was origiiui lly the centre 
of the Roman dwelling-house, both in a literal and 
in a figurative sense, and was situated in tlie pos- 
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tenor portion of the atrium,^ which served gener¬ 
ally as a parlour and a jmhlic room,* and was so 
named because its roof was l)ia(‘kened by tiie smoke 
rising from the hearth-fire.* In this chamber the 
inmates of the house took their meals, sitting at 
long tables,* as was the practice also in rural dis¬ 
tricts at a later period,® and portions of the food 
were cast upon the lire as oblations.* In later 
times the scraps that fell to the floor were similarly 
disposed of,’ or were set in little pans (patellcs) upon 
the hearth." In the house, accordingly, the hearth 
supplied in every respect the place of the altar, and 
the freouently recurring phrase ara foci^ue* em¬ 
braces tlie whole sphere of sacra publica prtvataque. 
The importance of the hearth as the religious 
centre of the house appears very prominently in 
tlie ceremonial of marriage. Tlius the bridal torch 
was kindled at the hearth-tire of the bride’s home,*® 
and the bride herself was received by the bride¬ 
groom with a torch lit at his own hearth, “ while, 
again, the young wife had to lay an as upon her 
husband’s hearth as a sacrificial gift,” thereby, so 
to speak, purchasing a share in the religious fellow¬ 
ship of her new home.” As mistress of the house 
it was her special task to keep the hearth clean, 
and to deck it with garlands at the Kalends, Nones, 
and Ides—duties which in her absence devolved 
upon the stewardess {vilica] as her representative.” 

The fact that the hearth was the shrine of the 
household gods, ancient and modem writers, pro¬ 
ceeding upon the assumed identity of these with 
the ancestral spirits, have sought to explain by 
the hypothesis that in primitive times tlie dead 
were interred within the house, just beside the 
hearth.” We have, however, no evidence that this 
was ever the practice in Koine; the reference of 
Serv. Ain. v. 64, vi. ‘ajiud maiores . . , omnes 
in suis domibu.s senclicliautur,’ is intended simply 
to justify the worsiiifi of the liouseliold Lares and 
Penates, and is thus obviously a mere theory, 
w'hich the laying open of the ancient cemeteries m 
the Kornra and on the Esquiline has in no way 
con firmed. 

The household deities worshipficd at the hearth 
all bear in common the name di penates.^^ The 
term juenoiM is derived from penus, the store-room 
oir the atrium and close to tlie lieartli ; the con¬ 
tents of this chamber were guarded by the Penates, 
who in this way guaranteetl the continued exist¬ 
ence of the house. Among the Penates the chief 
place is held by Vesta, who is simply a divine per¬ 
sonification of the hearth-tire,'" and, in fact, her 

• Varro, op. Non. p. 66: ‘in poatlc* parte [atrii]’; hence 
Verjf. .Kn. v. 660: 'loci penctralea.' 

'-I tivid, Fasti, vL 3011. : ‘locus . . . qui Unien in priniia 
aedihuB ante tuit.’ 

» Serv. .Fn. i. 726. 

* Ovid, Fasti, vi. 8061.; ‘ ante locos olira longis coiisidcre 
■caniniH mo« erat et cenae credere adesse deon.' 

® Hor. Sat. n. vi. 66; (’oluni. xi. 1. 19 : ‘ consuescatqiie 
ruflticoB circa Liarem doniini locuiiique laniiliaruni semper 
epniarl.* 

6 Serv. Mn. 1. 730: * quoad ea, quae de cena libata luerant, 
ad locum lerrontur et in i(fnem darentur.' 

7 Plln. UN xxvill. 27. 

® Pers. iii. 26: ‘cultrixque loci secura patella'; Varro, Sat. 
Menipp. Ir. 266 [Buechelor]: ‘ quocirca oportet bonum civein 
leeibus parcre, deos colere, in )^>atcllaiu dare Kp<a«,’ etc. 

•Found first in Plaut. Amph. ‘2261.; ‘victi . . . urbem 
«g;rum aras locos seque uti dederenU’ 

Varro, ap. Non. p. 112 : *cuiu a nova nupta ignis in face 
alTerretur e loco eius sumptus.' 

u Ib. p. 302; on the custom ol *aqua et ijrni accipere,'cl. E. 
Samter, Familisnfssts der Griechen u. Homer, Berlin, 1901, p. 
14 It. 

Varro, ap. Non. p. 631. Samter, op. eit. p. 19 If. 

14 Cato, de Agri Cult, cxliii. 2. 

1® As reirards Greece, cl., e.g., E. Rohde, Psyche, Tiibing^en, 
1894, p. 210, n. 8. 

1® Serv. Aun. xl. til: 'curn locus ara sit deorum penatium*; 
cl. iii. 176. 

17 Varro, de Ling. IasI. v. 162. 

i*Oic. de Nat. Dear. 11. 68: ‘vis auteni eius [Vestae] ad 
aras et locos pertinet'; Non. p. 68: 'Vestae hoc est arae et 
loci’; Ovid, Fasti, vi, 291 ; Firmious Maternus, de Err. Prof. 


name is actually used metonyniically as equivalent 
to focus or ignis.^ liut, in addition to Vesta, all the 
deities regarded by a particular household as the 
special guardians of its fortunes were worshipjied as 
Penates ; and the wall-paintings and bronze figur¬ 
ines of Ponifieiian domestic chapels show that in 
later times such homage was very frequently ac¬ 
corded to Juppiter, Fortuna, Hercules, Mercury, 
etc. Originally, however, the term Penates was not 
used with reference to particular divine personages 
at all, but was applied quite generally to all the 
tutelary numina of the household. This more 
primitive conception still survived in the State 
worship of the gods at a later day; thus the cir¬ 
cular temple of ‘ Vesta publica populi Romani 
Quiritium in the Forum did not contain images of 
the gods, but enclosed only the sacred tire of the 
national focus, and the penus attached to it; here, 
in fact, the national worship of Vesta and the 
Penates always remained an imageless cult. 

Like the national worship in the temple of Vesta, 
the cult associated with tne domestic hearth was 
at the outset also confined to Vesta and tlie Pen¬ 
ates. It was only at a later period that the wor¬ 
ship of the Lares became incorporated with the 
domestic hearth-cult. 'I’he worshif) of the Lar 
familiaris, originally localized at the compita (ef. 
art. Cross-roads [liom,], vol. iv, p, 335 f.), was 
gradually—and in reality for the sake of the house- 
liold slaves, who had a strong interest in tlie cult 
of the Lares’—allowed a place be.side that of Vesta 
and the Penates at the domestic hearth. Hence 
in Plautus* tlie treasure entrusted to the keeping 
of tlie Lnr familiaris is buried ‘in medio foco’; 
and, later, people even spoke of the ‘ focus Larum,’ * 
while the mod that was formerly presented to tlie 
I’eiiatos came at length to be ottered to the Lares.® 

In the re-organization of the Lar-cult by Augustus* 
the tutelary spirit {Genius) of the master of the 
house was also added to this group, and in the wall- 
paintings of l‘ompeii we see the figure of the Genius 
standing between the two Lares and conjoined with 
Ve.sta and the Penates.’ Ky this time, however, 
the hearth had long been removed from the atrium 
and placed in a separate room for cooking in the 
rear portion of the house;® the shrine of the house¬ 
hold deities (often called lararimn)^ was in some 
cases transferred with it to tlie kitchen,” while 
sotnetimes it was still retained in tlie atrium, or 
else placed in other rooms of the house,” so Unit its 
connexion wiUi the hearth was now ftir the most 
part a thing of the past.” 

•Inst as in the private hou.se the hearth supplied 
the place of the altar, so we occasionally liml foci 
or Joculi, either in addition to, or as sub.stitutes 
for, tlie altar, in the sacrificial ritual of the State 
religion.” These were sometimes u.sed as arce tern- 
porales, i.e. altars for temporary occa.sions ”, sorne- 

Iie.1. xiv. 3: ‘Vests . . . ignis est domesticus, qui in focis coti- 
dianis usibus servit.’ 

^ e.g. Verg. Georg, iv. 384: ‘ter liquldo ardentem perfudit 
nentare VeHlain Moret. 62: ‘duinque suas peragit Volcanus 
Vestmiue partce’; Sil. Ital. vi. 76f.: ‘ renovata focis et paupere 
VesUi iuinina.' 

a C(. VV. Warde Fowler, in i4 ft TV lx. [1906] 629 f. 

> Aulul. 7. ® Plin. UN xxvUi. 267. 

® Ovid, Fasti, ii. 634. 

• Wissowa, Hel. u. Kult. d. li&m.t, p. 172 f. 

7 e.g. in W. llclbig, Wandgemdlde, Leipzig, 1889, no. 6711. 

> H. Nissen, Pompejan. Studien, Leipzig, 1877, p. 6481. 

• Script. Uist. Aug., ‘ M. Ant. Phil.’ iii. 6, ‘ Alex. Sev.’ xxix. 2. 
i®Serv. Ain. il. 469: ‘singula enim domus sacrata sunt dis. 

ut culina penatibus* Arnob. ii. 67. 

Bliimner, Ri>m. Privaialtertiiiner, Munich, 1911, p. 36, n. 9 
*• De March!, Culto private, i. 82. 

18 On the domestic chapels of the Romans, cl. Bliimner, op. eit 
p. 51, and De Marchi, op. eit. i. 82 ft. 

*4 Serv. ASn. lil. 134: ‘sane Varro rerum divinaruin refert, 
inter sacratas aras locos quoque sacrari soiere . . . neo licere 
vcl privata vel publica sacra sine (oco fieri. * 

Ovid, Mstam. iv. 752 ff. : ‘ dis tribus ilia locos totldem de 
oaaspits ponit; | lasvum Msrourio, dextrum tibi, bellica virgo; 1 
ara lovis media est.’ 
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times in circumstances where a portable apparatus 
was employed for the introductory libations of wine 
and incense,* or for the burning of the entrails.’ 
Hence the occasional use of tlie phrase ‘foculo 
posito’ as designating an accompanying sacrificial 
act.* The assertion that the use of foci was con¬ 
fined to the worshin of particular classes of deities* 
rests upon an arbitrary hypothesis of Homan 
writers. On monuments sliowing representations 
of sacrificial ceremonies we find the tocnlus in the 
form of a collapsible metal tripod supporting a 
vessel for holding the fire.* 

Litkraturb.—A. Preuner, Uestia-Vegia, Tiiblnjren, 1864, pp. 
91 ff., ; A. De Marcm, ll Cultu privato di lionui antica, 
i., Milan, 1890, tip. 79ff., 12f)ff. ; G. Wissowa, Religion u. 
Kultui d. RoTner\ Munich, 1912, pp. 166ff., 161 ff. 

G. Wissowa. 

HEAVEN.— See Cosmogony, Statk of the 
Dead. 

HEBREWS.— See Lsrakl. 

HECATE’S SUPPERS.® —‘ Hecate’s suppers’ 
(Seivi^a EKdiTTjs, Or, as they were sometimes called, 
'EA-araia,^ or 'EKaT'ij(na^) were tlie ollciiugs laid at 
the cross-roads every month for Hecate. Their 
purpose was to jdacate not only this dread god<le.s 8 
of tlje under world, but also, as we learn from 
IMutarch {^loralia, 709 A), the aTrorpoiratoi, i.e. the 
ghosts of those who for some reason cannot rest 
easy in their graves, and come back to eartli in 
search of vengeance.“ An army of these invisible 
and maleficent beings follows in the wake of its 
leader and queen as she roams at large through the 
midnight world.*® 

In reality, then, tliese offerings are a specific 
variation of the primitive cult of the dead. And 
to a certain extent this specific variation is duo to 
the well-known fact that tlie Hecate with whom 
we liave to deal is a eoninosite deity. She was a 
moon-guilde.s.s, and pos.sibl y even a goddess of the 
roadways,** as well as a goddess of the under world ; 
and v'hich of the three was her original function is 
a matter of dispute. This, however, need not 
concern ns here, inasmuch as tlie amalgamation 
liad evidently taken [dace long before the riutiis 
(59411.) of Aristophanes, in which occurs the first 
surviving reference to our suliject. 

Hecate’s supjiers were naturally dcfiosited at the 
cross-roads. ’I'lie triple goddess is so clearly identi- 
lied with the jilace where three roads meet that 

I Ovid, Fasti, iv. 935 : ‘tura focis vinuinqua dedif; Ilenzen, 
Acta Fratr. Arval., Berlin, 1874, p. 93. 

a Macr. Sal. iii. 2. .3 : ‘exta porriciiinto, dis danto In altaria 
aranive focuuive, eove quo exta duri debebunt.' 

s Cic. de Domo, 123; Plia. HU xxii. 11; cf. Pint. Crast. 16: 

iBtik**' Kaio/j-tinjif. 

4 Varro, ap. tierv. Eel. b. 66 : ‘diis Buperia altaria, terrestribuB 
aras, inferia focoadicari ’ ; differently, Serv. ^En. iii. 134 : * quidam 
aran auperoruni deorutn volunt ease, medioximoruui Id eat niar- 
inoriiiii foooB, inferorum vero niundoa.’ 

6 Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung l^eipzig, 1886, iii. 164. 

8 Modern diacussiona of thU aubject are all very brief, and 

the only one# of real value to the atudent are W. 11. Roachcr, 
Arufuhrl. Lex. der gr. und rom. Mythologie, vol. i. pi. ii., 
I.eipzig, 1886-1890, p. 1888f. ; E. Rohde, Psyche Tubingen, 
1903, vol. i. p. 238, n. 2, p. 276 n., and vol. ii. p. 79 n. 1, p. 86, 
n. 1 ; Heckenbach, in Pauly-Wiaaowa, vii. (Stuttgart, 1912) 
2780f. ; and the notea on DemoBthenea, Againet Cmicm, 39, in 
Demoathenee, PrivaU OrationM, ed. Sandya and l‘alcy<, pt. in, 
Cambridge. 1910, p. 220. The flret modem diHouaaion of any 
consequence is by Tiberius liematerhuBiua, on Lucian, Dial. 
Mort.L 1. Heiristerhuaiua cites the earlier authorities (all of 
no value). Others, as a rule, content themselves with a passing 
reference or ignore the aubject altogether. 

7 Deinoathenea, liv. 89; Bekkcr, Aneedota Grceea, Berlin, 
1814-21, p. 247. 27; Etymol. Magnum, l^eipzig, 1816, p. 626. 44. 

» Pollux, i. 37 ; Stejfhan. Byzant. ».v. 

^ Tbewe are the ^laioBayarot, doipoi, and araff^oi {cf. Rohde, I, 
264f., and notes, 276-277, ii. 362. and note, 411-413, 424-425), 
whose iv&vftioy, the quaai-technioal word designating their 
longing for vengeance, was much dreaded. See Heckenbach, 
p. V.776, and referejjcea. 

1" See Abt, Apol. des ApuUiui v. Madaura und dxe aiUxU 
Zauherei, OieHsen, IftftS, p. 128. 

II Hm Heckenbach. p. 2776. 


she is often known as Tptofii'rtj, Trivia, The cross¬ 
roads, too, have always been haunted by ghosts of 
the unquiet dead (see Cross-roads). 

As regards the day of the month upon which 
these offerings were made, the testimony appears 
at first sight to disagree, and the result has been a 
certain amount of confusion in the statements of 
modern investigators. We are told, on the one 
hand, that the date was ‘at the new moon,’* or, 
08 stated more exactly by the scholiast on Aris¬ 
tophanes (Plutus, 594), gard ttjf uovpirjvLap . . . 
iavlpo.%, which, in this connexion, ought to mean 
• on the eve of the new moon.’ The statement is 
entirely in accordance with the character and 
functions of the goddess. Ileyond a doubt, the 
date of this sacrifice was determined, at least 
originally, by the first appearance of the new 
moon : that is, by the first apiicoranee of Hecate 
herself as she comes up again nom Hades. Olier- 
ings to the dead were also made on this day.* On 
the other hand, we are told that the sacrifices to 
Hecate and the dirorpoTroToi fall on ‘the thirtieth,’* 
i.e. on the last day of the luonlh according totJreok 
reckoning. Thisday was also given up to the service 
of the dead,® Indeed, at Athens the fa.st three days 
of the month were sacred to the powers of the under 
world, and hence were counted d7ro0pd5es, nefasti. 
Afiwpa were given to Hecate and tlie dvoTpoiraioi; 
libations wore offered to the dead, etc. 

The di.screpanej^ of dates, however, is only ap- 
larent. So lonj^ as the Greeks reckoned time by 
unar years, which was tlie ca.se during tlie earlier 
history of the.se sacriiices, the eve of tlic new moon 
always fell on the thirtieth of the month as a 
matter of course. TJie reformed calendar took no 
account of the phases of the moon. Nevertheless, 
the old habit oi calling the first of the montli vou- 
p.i)via, ‘new moon day,’ still jiersisteil for an inde¬ 
finite time, and to an indefinite extent. Hence, 
w'lien the scholia-st quoted above said ‘on the eve 
of the vovpii]yLa,' he doubtless had in mind the 
tliiitielh of the month according to the new cal¬ 
endar. It seems certain then, partly no doubt 
because ‘three’ and all iU multiples are peculiarly 
.sacred to Hecate, that the sacrifice still clung to 
the thirtieth, desjiite the fact that, when the 
calemlar ^.as reformed, the original reason for 
selecting that date cea-sed to exist. It is jiossible, 
of course, that the rite was also jierformcd at the 
actual ap\>earance of the new moon as well as on 
tlie traditional thirtieth, hut this cannot he proved 
oil the basis of evidence now available. 

A reference in the Hecate of Diphilus and a 
passage from Fhilocliorus—both quoted by Athen- 
UMis, 645—sliow that on the eve also of the full 
moon (the Kith of the month Munychion [cf. C. A. 
Loheck, Aijlaophamus, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 1962]) 
Hecate was remembered at the cross-roads* with a 
cake surrounded by lighted torches, and known os 
an dfnpaftuiy. This striking prototype of our birth¬ 
day cake was also a regmlar article of diet.* It 
seems likely, however, that this observance at the 
full moon came over to Hecate from Artemis at a 
later <iate. 

As is usually the case with offerings to the dead, 
the regular 'EKdri 7 t Selwyov on the thirtieth of the 
month consisted of food. The specific articles, so 
far as they are mentioned, were : (1) fiaylda^’i a kind 

1 PorjihyriuB, de Abslinentia, li. 16: Kara pfiya. aKaorov ralt 

povpgvlai^. 

a Kohde, i. 234 n., and references. 

» Sobol, on Aristophanea, J’lutus, 694 ; Athenroua, vll. 326 A ; 
Harpocralion, ».v. rpiaxac. 

* Rohde, I. 234, n. 1, and references. 

iRoscber, p. 1889; lleckeiil.ach, p. 2780, and literature 
mentioned. 

« Pbereerates, 1. 194 K ; EuBtathius, on the Iliad, 1166. 14; 
Lobeck, Aglaophamue, KonipaberB, p. 1002 ; SlIA W', 1904. 

7 Sophocilea, fraf. 6^ N, and references; cf. a acbol. od 
AiiaUipbaoM. Plutut, 694 : ifirovx xal 
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of loaf or cake, the 8hay)e and inf^rcdients of which 
are not clear ; (2) tlie or sprat; (3) crKdpoda,^ 

or garlic ; (4) Lhe rpLyXi],^ or niullet; (o) a 

sacrificial cake (icsc,iii>ed by liarpocration as ‘ Horne- 
what like the i/'attrrd’ ; (6) (7) cheese;® (8) 

possibly the ftatrupLas, a kind of cake, for which 
Sernus, in Atlienanu, xiv. 545 li, f^dves the recipe. 

Certainly sojtie, perhaps all, of the article.s in 
this ceremonial bill of fare were thought to ])osseH8 
some peculiar virtue or association commending 
them to Hecate and her crew. Ancient and wide- 
Horead, for exanijile, is the belief that the cock is 
the herald of the sun, and that all vagrant ghosts 
must obey his Hummons and return to their place.’ 
Possibly this is one of the leasons why eggs are 
so regularly associated with the cult of the dead.® 
In most cases, however, it is likely that the choice 
of a given article for a given sacrifice is the cause, 
not the result, of the projfcrtius and associations 
ascribed to it. The belief, for instance, that garlic 
was sovereign against vanijiires® was probably the 
result of, instead of the original reason for, its use 
in this service. So, too, the evident fact that the 
TplyXri, or mullet, was sacred to Hecate is suflicientl y 
explained by religious conservatiHiu. Various au¬ 
thorities quoted by Athcnanis give reasons for it, 
but these were evidently second thoughts, and due 
to later theorizing. 

However that may be, the food thus offered was 
meant to bo jiropliylactic- to avert the ivdvpioy, 
the easily roused wrath of Hecate and the ghosts. 
Hence, it Itoscher is correct, the title of Kuctiline 
given her by Callirnachus really embodies the 
worsbiiiper’s fervent prayer on these occasions that 
‘good digestion wait on ajipetite.’ 

With the regular 'fkdrr?? bdwov just described 
should be included the so-called KaOdpp,aTa, KaOdpaia, 
and d^vOv/jLia. All three were connected with the 
puriticatory and expiatory sacriliccs to H ecate that 
were performed at regular intervals for the bouse 
and bouscjhold. 'Pbey were, therefore, left at the 
cross-roads for Hecate, and, as was usually the 
case with olVerings made to spirits present and 
easily angered but invisible, the worshinper retired 
diiercuTTpeirTL, ‘without looking back.’” Finally, 
all three, as Rohde suggests {Psyche.^ ii. 79, ii. 1), 
w'ere doubtless more or less confused with each 
other and with the lAdTTjs fieiTn'ov at an early date. 

In its general fiense KaOdp^-ara means garbage, 
trash, otVseourings of any kind. In this con¬ 
nexion, to judge from a passage in Amrnonius (p. 
79, Valckenaer), KaOdp^tara (KaOdppLara Kai dvQXvfxara, 
as Didymus says in Harpocration, s.v. divOOfita) 
means all those portions of the sacrilices for the 
house which were not actually used in the cere¬ 
monial. Such, for instance, would he the dv6pi/j.fxa 
(Atlieuaeus, ix. 49 K), the waste blood and w^ater. 
Though merely KaOdpuara, they were sacred to 
Hecate, ami were deposited at the cross-roads. 

1 Antipbanei, In Athensug, 313 B (2. 39 K), and 358 F; 
Molanthiiis, in AtbeneuB, 325 B. 

Theophraatm, t’Aar. xvi. (28, p. 147, 2iid ed. Jebb). 

» Plato Com. (i. 647. 19 K), Ai>ollodoru8, Melanthius, 
Hegesancier, ChariclideB (iii. .S94 K), and Naiiaioratea (Frap. 
Coin. OrcBC. iv. 675, Meinekc), in Athenanis, vii. 325; Aiiti- 
phanea, in Atheneus, 368 K ; Hippocrates, (U Merbo Sue. 2. 

* 8emua, in Harpocration, «.v. ‘liaarTjs yri<rof. 

® Lucian, Tyrannua, vii., Dial. JHort. i. 1 , with .schol. ad Inc., 
p. 251, Rabe; Clem. Alex. Strom, vii. 844 ; scbol. on Aristo¬ 
phanes, Plutua, 696. Tiiey appear to have been raw (cf. Clem. 
Alex, and achol. on Lucian, loc. cit.). 

» Kchol. on Aristophanes, f'lutua, 596. 

7 O. Onippe, Gr. Mpthol. und lirlipionsgr.gch. ii. (Miiller’B 
llandbuchdtr klaaa. Alterlumturiaaenachaj't, v. 2), Municli, liKHl, 
l». 79f», n. 5. 

,1. Marquardt, PrivatUben dar Rdrner^, Leipzig, 1886, V)t. 1, 
n>. n. 4, and references, 380, n. 4, etc. 

V flrnppe, p. H89, n. 7, and references; Titinins, In Serenus 
'Samniorilcus, 1044. 

10 Callimachus, ii. 856. Schneider ; Boaciicr, p. 1889 ; Crusius, 
-in Roscher, vol. i. pt. i. p. 14(X1, §.v. ‘ Eukoline.’ 

Rohde, ii. 79, n. 1 ; Qruppe, 876, n. 1 ; P. Stengel, Kultu$- 
laltfrtUfnar^, Munich, 1898, p. IIL 


The KaSdpaia, on the other liand, appear to have 
been whatever was left of the sacrifices themselves 
after the ceremonial in and about the house had 
lieen comjdetcd. Among the articles probably 
belonging to this class arc eggs, and e.specially the 
body of tlie dog used in the sacrili(!e.^ Hogs, as is 
well known, wc.re jteculiarly sacred to Hecate, and 
ilayecl n very important part in those ceremonial 
lou.se-cleaniugs among both the (irceks and the 
Romans. Hefore they were sacrili(!ed, for example, 
they appear to have been touched by every member 
of tlie family. 'I’his process, the TrfpiaKvXaKLapidi, 
seems U) indicate that on such occasions this oldest 
of the domestic animals acted as the (pappaKdi, the 
scajx'goat of the entire household. 

Another important detail in this ritual, as in all 
simil.'tr rituals the world over, is evidently alluded 
to by IMutarch (Moralia, 7U9 A), hut it is desmbed 
only by the scholiast on yliscliylus, Choeph. 9S 
(KirchhoHj. This was the fumigation of tlie house. 
After this was done, tlie censer, whicli was always 
of baked clay, was deposited at the cross-roads. 
Ill otiicr w'ords, in this particular ceremony tho 
KaOdpaiov, the only thing surviving, was the censer 
itself, and it was therefore treated accordingly. 

We have called this ceremony ‘fumigation,’ 
heeause of the sclioliast’s own words : Kadalpovrt^ 
T7JI/ oiKLav darpaKlvipOvp.iaTr\plip, * jiui'ifying the house 
with a censer of baked (day.’ No mention is made 
of what was actually burned in the censer—tlie 
ojieration was t^o familiar to require it. A sonie- 
w'hat diflerent interpretation of these words, how¬ 
ever, has had a considerable influence upon tfie 
modern di.seussion of tlie 6^\)0(>p.La. It has been 
assumed that what was burned in the censer was 
not the ordinary fumigating materials, but the 
actual KaOdpixara or Kaddpaia themselves, as the case 
may he; that this process w'as ihself tlie o^vOufxia; 
and that, in fact, it w'as reflectiid in the derivation 
of the word (i.e. Ov/aov, ‘thyme’). If this is true, 
the best ancient authorities w'ere at fault. Tlie 
majority of tlicm identify the d^vdufxta with the 
KaOdpp.aTa, or, less often, with the KaBdpaia.'^ So 
far as we know, none of these w'ere burned. Irre¬ 
spective of the drbvipua, which could not he burned, 
we know that after the dog was sacrificed his body 
was taken to the cross-roads. W'e are also told 
not only that the eggs used w’ere raw (schol. on 
Lucian, JJitil. Mart. i. 1 , p. 251, Rain;), l»ut also, 
if we may believe that Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Strom, vii. 844) is referring to this sacrihee, tliat 
they sonnitimes jiroved to he l'u)o 70 ('oiV«»'a, able to 
fulfil the function for wdiich nature had originally 
de.signed them. CertainIj', too, the theory that 
d^vdijpua is connected with dvfiop serves to confuse 
rather than to explain. The idea usually connoted 
by d^vOofxoi is a high temper, a disposition easily 
roused to wrath. 'I'he present writer prefers, 
therefore, to adopt the suggestion of Rolide (i. 
276 n.) that d^vdufXLou would really be a more em- 
phatic statement of the idea contained in iydvpnov 
—a w’ord which, as we saw above, is quasi-technical 
in this particular sphere; d^vOO/na, then, would 
he ‘ceremonies to avert the wrath’ of Hecate and 
the ghosts. As such, it would naturally be a 
generic term for either KaOdp/aara or Kaddpena, and 
we see why the old lexicographers identified it 
now with the one, now with the other.* 

Any interference with oflerings to gods is 
naturally counted as sacrilegious, and renders the 
culprit liable to the punishment for sacrilege. This 

r Roscher, 1889; Heckenbach, 2781; Rohde, ii. 79, n. 1. 

5 Harpocration, Photius, Lax., and Suidas, $.v. ; Bekker, 
Anecdota Grtrca, 288. 7. and 287. 24; Pollux, ii. 231 ; Etymol. 
Magnum, 626. 44. 

* The opx*if if ritv used In tho expiatory sacriHce 

prior to a public asecmbly (Demosthenes, liv. ]9) are fjenerally 
included among the sa&clpirKi regularly deposit^ at the cros» 
roads (cf. Sandys* note on Demosth. ad loe.% 
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was especially dreaded in tlie case of all offerings 
to the dead.^ For example, as we saw above, the 
worslii[)per retired afifraarpetrTl. This was because 
he wtis afraid that tlie spirits would be angry if he 
appeared to be looking at them. Hecate was 
supposed to ‘ fasten at the cross-roads upon the 
guilty wretch who had gone after her foul supper,’* 
and to punish him with madne.s.s,* or with some 
similar allliction, of all which she was po|)ularly 
sujjposed to l)e the primary cause. Indeed, a 
curious jiassage in 1‘etrouius, 1114, sliows that merely 
stei)})ing aciudeutally upon the Kadap/^LaTa (purga- 
nientuvi) at the cros.s-roads was considered (langer- 
ous. The superstitious man, says Theoplirastus 
(Char, xvd.), ‘if he ever observes any one fea.sting 
on the garlic at the cro.s.s-roads, will go away, pour 
water over Ids head, and, summoning the prie.st- 
e.sses, bid them carry a squill or a puppy round him 
for purilication.’ 

In .spite, however, of the supposed peril involvcil, 
as well a.s of the fact that they were proverbially 
foul and unpalatable,^ Hecate’s suppers were fre¬ 
quently eaten by some one else. The most common 
motive, of course, was poverty. Our first reference 
to it is found in Aristophanes, Plut'n.'i, 594, where 
I’enia claims that wealth always has the best of 
it. Chremylus counter.s with the statement that 
‘Hecate can tell ns wliether it isn’t better to be 
poor or hungry. She says that well-to-do or rich 
people send her a sujiper every month ; whereas 
jioor jieople snatoli it away when it ha.s liardly been 
put down.’ A truly Aristophanieargument ! Hut 
it was taken literally by the scbolia.st, and lienee 
apparently the «piite impossible statement, still to 
be found oecnsionally in modern comment.aries 
and handbooks, that Ilecate’s sujipers were ‘ meals 
set out at the cross-road.s every month by the ri<di 
for the benefit of the poor.' The Cynic |>bilo- 
sopliers frequently replenished their wallets from 
Hecate’s suppers, or pretended to have done so, 
and refereiuie to the practice was evidently a 
literary commonplace esjiecially characteristic of 
their writings.* \Ve should expect it of a school 
whose doctrine of a return to nature led them to 
scoff at all conveiitionalitie.s—religious or otherwise 
—and to ajie the life and manners of the lowest 
stratum of society. Sometimes Hecate’s suppers 
were taken meroly in a spirit of bravado. Such 
was the ca.se with the gang of Athenian ‘ Apaches’ 
whom 1 )emo.stdiene.s attacks in his speech against 
Conon (liv. 19). 

Nevertheless, Hecate was deeply rooted in the 
hearts of tlie people. Of all the ancient cults, 
none has exliiluted a greater vitality. As late as 
the nth cent, the Church was still trying to break 
up the practice of leaving ofl'ering.s at the cross¬ 
roads.® Even now, not all have forgotten tiiat the 
cross-roads are uncanny, and that dogs can see 
things invisible to human eyes. Hecate herself 
led the famous witch ride of the Middle Ages, 
while in Cermany the Wild Huntsman, and in 
Touraine the lieroii; iigure of Foulques Nerra, that 
great ancestor of the 1 ‘iantagenets wlio still roams 
through tVie darkness with his immaterial host, 
are a clear indication that Hecate and her goblin 
crew are only disguised, not outworn. 

Litkraturb.—T his is full}' given in the article, esp. In the 

footnotes. Kirby Flower Smith. 

HEDONISM. — Hedonism (from Gr. rjSoviJ, 
‘pleasure’) properly denotes tlu; creed or theory 
that pleasure is or should he the sole end and 
aim of human action or conduct, and that to 

1 Sandys qiiotCH Pe 106®*; cf. Catullus, lix. 3, Ellis. 

‘■i CineHiaa, in I’lularch, Moralia, 170 ii. 

s See K. K. Sinith's note on TiliulliiH, i. 6- 06. 

* Pollux, V. 163 : fCjif iy raiv rpcoSoii KaOapfxaTuy iK^tfroTtpof. 

6 Lucian, 'rj/rannm, vii.. Dial. Mart. 1. 1, xxii. 3, 

“ Rohde, ii. 84, n. 2, and references. 


it all good or well-being is ultimately reducible. 
The theory may be, and historically has been, 
held in a variety of forms. In the first place, 
we must distinguish what is known as iVyc/io- 
logical IledovUm (the theory that every man 
either always or normally and regularly acts 
with a view to attainment of pleasure) from 
Ethical Hedonism (the doctrine that it is right and 
rea-sonahle for men so to act, and that every man 
‘ought’ to aim at seiuiring for himself or for 
mankind the grentest j)o.Hsihle .sum of pleasure or 
balance of pleasures over pains). It is possible 
to he a psychological hedonist without atlopling 
hedonism as an ethical maxim ; indeed, as has 
fre(|nently been urged, unqiialitied psycliologicaJ 
hedonism leaves no room for ethical injunctions ; 
for, if everybody always in fact aims at his own 

f p-eate.st pleasure, it is .superlluous and meaning- 
e.ss to tell liim that he ought to do .so. On the 
other hand, ethical hedonism may he held by 
persoins wlio <lo not accept p.syciiologi<al hedon¬ 
ism ; which, in truth, is now either altandoiied by 
hedonistic moralists or maintained with drastic 
reservations. 

I. Historically, ethical is older than psycho¬ 
logical hedonism, and was first explicitly pro¬ 
pounded by Aristippus of Cyrene, a diseiple of 
Socrates and founder of the Cyrenaic School (see 
Cyrknaic.s), who hehl that pleasure is the highest 
good, and that it should he oiie’s aim to secure at 
every moment as nuudi of it as pos.sihle. It is this 
simple and unaflected form of he«l<>nism which is 
combated by the Platonic Socrates in I Mato’s 
Pfiile./>u.s'. A more discriminating theory, formu¬ 
lated by Eudoxus (who introduced the observation 
that all creatun'H, rational and irrational, aim at 
pleasure), is criticized and rejected by Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic. X. ii.). A generation later, tlic d(»ctrine 
that pleasure is not only the, highe-st, hut the only, 
good ‘ f<>r gods and men ’ was preached by Epicurus 
who, however, unlike the Cyreiiaics, insisted (a) 
that pleasures of the mind and of friemkship and 
intercourse are greater and of more value than 
bodily pleasures ; and (6) that the jierfection of 
ileasure and the must desirable state is ‘ freedom 
rom pain and care ’ (drapa^La). 'I'his negative type 
or coimeption of [))easure, tliougli never formally 
repudiated by tlie disciples of Epicurus, was, a.s 
their critics were not slow to reinai k, very far from 
being retained in practice as a standard of conduct 
by atlherenL.s of the School ; nor was it easily re- 
<ronciied with other sayiug.s of the founder. The 
Homan poet Lucretius expounded the J^picureaii 
ihilosopny with extraordinary earnestness and 
iterary power; and it became very popular in 
the (inp<*o-Hoinan ivorld. Hut it naturally found 
no favour with the Christian Fathers or the 
Schoolmen. It was alien to the spirit of the New 
Testament (cf. Kthics [Christian]). 

2 . In the ] 7 th cent., hedonism was revived by 
Hobbes (g.v.), who, identifying plea.sure with de¬ 
sire, was apparently the first to combine the view 
that tliere is no good other tlian jileasure with 
the psychological position tliat men m fact alw'ays 
seek it. Locke (q.v.), while adopting and defend¬ 
ing tlie latter, i.e. the psychological tenet, rejected 
liedonisni as an ethical nuTliod, and founded his 
standard of conduct in obedience to the conimand- 
iiients of God—an oViediem^e motived by prospect of 
‘ the different state of perfect happiness or misery 
that attend.s all men after this life, depending on 
their behaviour here’ {Es.say, ii. ‘21, 00). A hun¬ 

dred years later, Paley expresses the same view in 
even more unconijironiising terms : ‘ Frivaf e happi¬ 
ness is our motive, the Will of God our rule’ (Mar. 
Ehil. ii. ch, 3). In the 18th cent, the main opjxmi- 
tion to the ‘selfish’ philosophy c.amc: from the 
school of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume, 
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who aaserted the naturalness and pleasure* b^in^- 
ing power of ‘sympathy.’ Here it may be wdl 
also to note that from the days of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle onwards, side by side with * pleasure ’ as an 
object of pursuit, the somewhat vaguely related 
concept of ‘the profitable’ or ‘advantageous’ (rd 
av/Kpipot', utile) liM been recognized—often by Eng¬ 
lish moralists under the name of ‘interest.’ That 
in a general way it signified deferred, or diffused, 
pleasure had been taken for granted by many 
writers ; otherwise it stood apart. 

3 . A new chapter in the history of hedonism 
opens with Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), the 
apostle of i)urely mundane hedonistic utilitarian¬ 
ism, Discarding the support of theological sanc¬ 
tions and denying all qualitative differences in 
pleasure, he furthermore blended in one panegyric 
the praises of ‘pleasure’ and ‘ utility,’and made 
it clear that the latter consLsts wholly in balances 
t>f the former after deduction of necessary ‘ nains.’ 
But he at the same time universalized liis lieaonism 
by imnorting into it the non-hedonistic axiom, 
‘ everybody to count for one and nobody for more 
than one’ (see Utilitarianism), Since the days 
of Bentham, the doctrine and the axiom have 
frequently parted company. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Pleasure-seeking and equitable distri¬ 
bution are apt to pull contrary ways. If one 
tries to spread pleasure everywhere, the layer of 
delight becomes so thin that nobody is deliglited. 
Practically, under hedonism, not everylaxly, but 
a certain fraction of the community, gets the 
pleiumre. It may be one class, or ‘ the classes,’ to 
the fjxciusion of the masses ; or, in a democratic 
age, it may be mimerous masterful indivi<luaJs, 
or groups of individuals, who ‘like’ one an¬ 
other, to the exclusion of those who fail, or do 
not try, to ingratiate themselves with the domi¬ 
nant type, lledunisin, it is true, would seek to 
remedy or obviate this unsatisfactory result by 
promoting a per|»etual multiidication of means 
and op|»ortunitieH of jileasure. And in this under¬ 
taking the philosophers have the enthusiastic sup- 
tort of the unpliilosopldc populace, no enterprise 
leing more popular than discovery or invention 
of a new or imjtrovetl son ice of pleasure. But, 
although pleasure is iloubtless more widely dis¬ 
tributed as a result of increased jiroduetion, there 
is little or no evidence of its being more evenly 
(li.strilnited. As a matter of fact, llentham’s suc¬ 
cessors have not concerned themselves greatly 
about the axiom of etpiality. Rather they have 
endeavoured, hy accepting and developing the doc¬ 
trine of ‘ sympathy,’ to magnify the value of social 
and altruistic plcMsurc Moreover, J. S. ) 

(1806-73), by recognizing qualitative differences in 
pleasure, further ennobled the ethics of hedonism, 
»ut at the cost of its fundamental hypothesis; for, 
if some pleasures are higher, and therefore better, 
than others, there must be something good besides 
pleasure to constitut-e the difference. Mill was no 
psychologist; and, wliile bis eloquent advocacy of 
‘ utilitarianism ’ did much to pro[>agate a hedonistic 
view of ethics, his attempted inference of ethical 
from psychological hedonism has been often and 
effectuafly refuted. The psychology of hedonism 
found an abler and a thoroughgoing exponent in 
A. Bain (q.v.) (1818-1903), uho held that pleasure 
or avoidance of pain is always tlie object of desire 
and the aim of axdion, excepting in so far as men 
are abnormally under the influence of a ‘fixed 
idea.’ This important exception virtually concedes 
all that is commonly urged Ly op})onents of psj clio- 
l(»gical hedonism. 

Refutation of ethical hedonism is a larger matter. 
Nor is it practicable to summarize the arguments 
that have been advanced again.st it. They all rest 
ultimately on a conviction, of which (it would 


appear) some men are, and others are not, con¬ 
scious—that good, or ‘ what ought to be,’ is some¬ 
thing sui generis, and not the same as what ia 
pleasurable to me or to anybody ; in other words, 
that the ethical value of what I like, or of what 
anybody or everybody likes, ia to be deterrnined 
and does not determine, what is good or right. 
Tuie hedonist accounts this belief, or utterance of 
consciousness, an illusion. To the intuitionist it 
is a fact, real and ultimate, and a disproof of 
hedonism. 

Within the camp of the hedonists, egoism mav 
be said to be now discredited—on paper, at all 
events. This already appears in H. bidgwick’a 
Methods of Ethics (6th ed., London, 1901), where 
Egoism, lltilifcarianism (Universalistic Hedonism), 
and Intuitioriism are severally examined and com¬ 
pared, an endeavour being made, in conclusion, to 
transcend the antithesis between the two last. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the effects 
of the wide and increasing acceptance of hedonism 
as a philosophy of life. But it is permissible to 
remark that ob.servation of those effects tends en¬ 
tirely to controvert the view, once prevalent, that 
the conflict of theories is niainly academic, and 
that there is practical agreement among intelligent 
ner-sons as to wdiat conduct is good and admirable. 
There is not and cannot he any such agreement. 
'I’he victory of hedonism means a transmutation of 
all ethical judgments. 

The incompatibility of hedonism with the bio¬ 
logical principle of evolution is convincingly shown 
in W. Sorley, Ethics of Naturalism'^ London, 1904. 

Litkraturr.— See Ktiucs and the literature there cited. 

J. M. ScilULlIOF. 

HEGEL. — X. Life. — Within Hegel’s dates 
(1770-1831) fell the most eventful ei»ocli in modern 
liistory since the ihdormation. In litoral ure, philo¬ 
sophy, and politics, humanity wa.s enriclied and 
adorned witn a galaxy of men of brilliaiit and 
<laring geniii.s. While Hegel oecupics a foiemost 
jdace amongst the men of this period, lii.s own 
per.soiml life was quite uneventful. He gave him¬ 
self exclusively to the task of the ])liiloso|tliei — 
that of severe concentrated reflexion on ideas and 
hisl.orical movements. The mental aloofnes.s which 
this recpiired leftiieither time nor place for practical 
participation in the changes that weie occurring 
around him ; and he never sought directly to in¬ 
fluence the current of events. The rapid succes.sion 
of political and social crises only interrupted the 
even tenor of his way by slight [)ersonal incon¬ 
venience. The quiet waters of academic life were 
perhaps less afVccted by the revolutionary storms 
than any other region ; and Hegel was from first 
to last an academic man. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was born in 
Stuttgart on 27th Aug. 1770. His ancestors had 
long been connected witli Swabia, and Swabian in 
mind and character Hegel always remained—naive 
and simjde in nature, genial in temperament, with 
a strong vein of good sense embedded in sardonic 
caustic humour. Various mernber.s of the family 
had been craftsmen, officials, scholars, and pastors ; 
one of the latter is said to have baptized Schiller 
the poet. Hegel's father, Georg Ludwig Hegel, 
was an under-official in the service of tlie Duke 
of Wiirttemberg ; of him or of his vvifo, Maria 
Magdalena F'roinrne, nothing seems to be known. 
Hegel was the oldest son; a brother, Ludwig, 
entered the army, took part in an expedition to 
Ru.ssia, and dietl unmarried ; a sister, Christiane, 
to whom, as to bis mother, Hegel was greatly 
attached, also died unmarried, llegel, after at¬ 
tendance at a ‘ Latin School,’ entered the usual 
Gynnuisium at seven years of age, was the model 
industrious pupil who Look prizes in every class, 
read methodieiUly and intelligently in many direc- 
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tions, and left school with a sound classical training 
and considerable miscellaneous knowledge. His 
mind developed very slowly, and his achievements 
were always the result of hard work and inexliaust- 
ible patience. To the end of his life the path 
from thought to expression, whether in speech or 
writing, was more or less blocked ; his utterance 
was always awkward, and even his gestures were 
clumsy and angular. These jMiculiarities were not 
overcome with advance of years ; on the contrary, 
the advance in his mental development seemed to 
increase the difficulty in finding the appropriate 
expression for his ideas. 

At eighteen (1788), he entered the theolomcal 
seminary at Tiibingen as a ducal bursar, and here 
he remained till 1793. He graduated master of 
philosophy in 1790 with a scliolastic dissertation 
‘ On the limits of human duties, assuming that 
the soul is immortal ’; and passed the examination 
for clerical orders in 1793 by an academic thesis on 
what seems an insignilicant topic in Church history 
—the calamities atiecting the Church of Wurttem- 
l)erg. At Tubingen his abilities seem to have 
made no great imi»ression on his teachers or on liis 
fellow-students. He spent the next .seven years 
as a private tutor, partly in Switzerland (1793-90), 
and partly at Frankfort (1797-1800). From the 
fragments of his early writings collectetl b}' his 
biographer Itosenkranz, and from hi.s early letters, 
there can be little doubt that this was the forma¬ 
tive period in his intellectual life. His tutorships 
left him apparently plenty of time for his own 
work ; he read widely, mmle himself master of the 
new philosophy, and through his friend Schelling 
came directly into touch with the leaders of the 
new movement. B}' the time his apprenticeshij) 
ended, he emerged from obscuirity with an un¬ 
usually well ecju)|ipe<l intellect, re-entered academic 
life at Jena in October 1801 as lecturer, and at 
once took liis place as a leader in philosojdiy. After 
a brief adherence to the views of Ficlite, he came 
into line with the early [)hilosophy of Schelling, 
with whom he edited the Journal fur Philomphie 
(1802-03). He definitely broke away from Schelling 
about 1803 and took up his own indepemdent posi¬ 
tion in his lirst work, the Pha.nomenologie dcs 
Geistes, which was given as a coarse of lectures 
to his students in 1806 arul ajipeared in published 
form in 1807. He was a[»pointcd ‘extraordinary’ 
professor in February 1805, and received his lir,st 
and last salary of 100 thalers in July 1806. Hegel 
began to feel life at Jena Uiiiver.sity too narrow, 
and his eyes turned to Heidelberg. For a few years 
after 1806 he drifted from university circle.s. He 
took up the editorship of the Jiumberger Zeitung in 
1807 and remained there till 1808. In the autumn 
of 1808 he was a{)pointed Kector of Niimberg 
Gymnasium, where lie remained till 1816. In tlie 
autumn of 1811 he married Marie von Tucher. 
While in Niimberg lie drew up for his pupils his 
first draft of his philosophical system, aUerwards 
published as the Propdaeutik ; here, too, ho com¬ 
posed and published his Logik, which occupied him 
from 1812 until 1816, when he moved to Heidelberg 
as Frofessor of Philosophy. In 1817 appeared the 
first edition of his Encyclopadie which was pub¬ 
lished for the students attending his lectures. In 
December 1817, at the instigation of 8olger, over¬ 
tures were made to him by the Prussian minister 
of Education, Alten.stein, which led to his migra¬ 
tion to Berlin in Jan. 1818 to occupy the chair of 
Philosophy. Hegel was liberally treated by the 
ITussian minister, w’as given a salary of 2000 
thalers and 1000 thalers forremoi al exj)en.Hes, and 
anything further lie might require to make him 
comfortable in liis new post. Here Hegel remained 
till his death in 1831. The chair in Berlin was the 
summit of his academic career, and constituted 


him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. His work prosjMjred, his 
influence witli his students steadily grew, as a 
spiritual force he became {iredominaiit, and his 
circle of friends made life happy and complete. 
He was appointed Rector of the University in 
1830; otherwise the record of his life in Berlin is 
the record of the succe-ssive courses of lectures on 
the difl'erent parts of his system, as this gradually 
grew and tooK shape under his unremitting reflex¬ 
ion. He puhlisiietl MaturrecUt und Staatsurissen- 
schaft im Gy-iindriss, otherwise called Philosophic 
dcs liechU, in 1820, the 2nd edition of the Ency- 
clopddie in 1827, and the third edititm in 1830. 
None of his other lectures in Bei lin were puhiished 
till after his death, when the courses on History, 
Religion, and Art were edited and produced by his 
mpils. His death took place on 14th Nov. 1831. 
ie was .seized w'ith cholera in one of its subtlest 
and most dangerous forms, and died very smldenly 
after a day's illness, lie was buried, at his own 
request, beside Fichte and close to the grave of 
Soigev, his ineiid. 

Throughout his life Hegel showed iio outstanding 
distinction of personality of any kind. He never 
seems to have gone tlirongli any inlen.se sjiiritual 
conflict, he bad no period of storm and stress, and 
had no quarrel with persons, passions, or principles. 
His was a life without misfortune, without adven¬ 
ture, without a great friend.ship, without the 
elevation of a great love or the tyranny of a great 
ambition. Science was the consuming occiijiation 
ol the wliole energy of his miiui. lie had in an 
unusual degree that supreme intellecTual detach¬ 
ment, combined with complete and intense con- 
<;entration, which marks the philosopher/mr sang. 
In private life he was sociable, and on tcinns of 
friendship rvith a few simjde aiul genial peiqile—a 
natural being without personal alleclations, despis¬ 
ing all pose, and with none of the self-consciousness 
rvhicth make.sa man a jirey to the flattery of success 
or to the morhulity of failure. He w'as always 
riH'onciled to life as he found it, accepting without 
(lemur the institutions and even the fashions of 
his social environment, meeting the serious demands 
of the day with sober good sense, and the triviali¬ 
ties with good-humoured irony; a good citizen, a 
good patriot, a got^d churchman, a man of unbending 
rectitude and unswerving (amsistency of purpose. 

2 . The historical sources of Hegel’s philosophy. 
—It is characteristic of most jilulohopliers to support 
their own theory by assuming a hostile attitude 
towards their predecessors, more especially their 
immediate preenr.sors in the common task. .Some¬ 
times the liosLility is open, sometimes veiled in 
indifl'erence ; at times the attitude is critical, at 
other times neglectful or even grudging ; hut the 
more comprehensive the new system, the more does 
it usually claim acceptance at the expense of those 
who have gone before. 'J’hi.s reluctance toackiuMv- 
ledge intellectual ancestors creates a self-conscious 
independence, wliich may be necessary to maintain 
complete freedom of thought, and devotion to 
objective truth, but contrasts curiously with the 
trust in tradition and respect for the [last so cliar- 
acteristic of religion and social life. It makes every 
philosopher an intelleetual Melchizodek, and the 
company of philosophers a |mre democracy con¬ 
temptuous of forefatliers and genealogies. 

Hegel was one of the few who recognized that 
such a negative attitude towards the past was not 
necessary in the interests of either speculative 
freedom or philosojihical truth. He was the lirst 
philosopher in modern times to treat the history of 
philosophy as a specific philosophical problem, und 
to oiler a clue to interpret and connect the dillerent 
philosophical systems which the liistory of human 
culture had brought to light. He sought to show 
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tliat all philosophers ha<l a single purpose in view 
and were dealing with a single prin(;i)»le, and again 
that each expression of tloit principle, being in 
eoinnlele or one-sided, detnanded atul gave rise to ji 
furtlier interjtrtitation of its meaning. Thedifl'erent 
Hy.steinH were thus essentially connected in two 
ways : on the one hand, all were endeavoiiring to 
untold tlie meaning of a single object or ‘idea,’ as 
Hegel called it ; on the other liand, each succes.sive 
syHte.rn was a progressive advance on its predecessor, 
hacii fresii attempt to grasp tlie fundamental ‘ i<lea’ 
required and tnade pos.sible the .sj^eculative freedom 
of each thinker, his detachment from his ])rede- 
cessors, inirneiliate and remote; the progressive 
evolution of philosoj)hical truth involved and en¬ 
sured the intimate unity between past and juesent 
systems. 

d'his conception of the history of philosophy 
throws direct light on the source.s of iJegers own 
philosoj)liy. It is, indeed, tlie only assistance he 
gives t<> those who wdsli Uj know what tho.se sources 
are. Hegel’s development was almo.st entirely in¬ 
ternal ; he aiiparently made no attempt to work 
out tentatively philosopliieal ideas whicdi mustliave 
0 (*curred to him at the various stages of initiation. 
If he did make any bridges over the various currents 
of thought which he encountered on the way U) 
his system, he must have l)urnt them ; luit the 
clmnces are that ho waded across in silence and 
did not pause for intellectual experiments. In his 
earliest philosophical essays j)uhlished in l)(is 
kritische Journal lUr Philosophic., edited by liimself 
and Sehelling, his mind is already made u[> on the 
main points at issue; and, when his lir.st philo- 
Koj)hical treatise (the PJuinomenoloqu des GeiHles) 
a)ij)ftHred in 1807, his system was already formed 
and henceforth remained unchanged in princij»Ie 
and method. The only indications we have of the 
course of his ideas in the preparatory years are a 
few isohitetl fragments and remarks on difl'erent 
toj)ics, political, religions, and philosophical, which 
in part were first ])ubliHhed in Hosenkranz’s ‘ Life of 
Hegel,’and which have recently been puhlishe<l in 
complete form. From these scattered sources, taken 
along with the conet'ption of the history of philo¬ 
sophy above described, we are able, liowevcr, to 
specify some of the more important inllnenees 
which helped to determine the form of Hegel’s 
philosophy. 

(а) Hegel w as a stinhuit of theology, and for some 
time sei i(»usly contemidated a clerical career. I'liis 
of itself would have turned his mind to the study 
of religion, Imt in any case the subject of religion 
was one of absorbing interest throughout his whole 
life. His mind wa.s, so to say, con.stitutioiially of 
a deeply religious cast. This allected his attitude 
towards pliilosojihy from the first, and hel]ie»i very 
largely to .sliape the philosopliieal problem a.s he 
understood it. ’I'liere is no topic to wdiich he so 
constantly recurs as tluit of the intimate relation 
of religion, especially the higher types of religion, to 
jihilosophy ; and in no part of his analysis of ideas 
is lie more happy than w hen he illustrute.s the com¬ 
munity of thought between the tw o. The religious 
aspect of experience wa.s, then, one of the most 
important factors determining the form and prin¬ 
ciple of his philosophy. 

(б) A second and hardly less important influence 
was derived from his study of history, the history 
of ideas, and the history of social and political 
institutions. There seems little doubt that lie 
early realized the imoortanee of a study of the 
history of jihilosophy, lioth for the due ajipreeiation 
of the form and content of .speiuilative thought 
and for tlie comprehension oi its purno.se and 

lace in the history of mankind. This furnished 
im with a knowledge of philosophical problems 
and conceptions unrivalled and indeed unap- ' 


proaclied by any of Ids contemporaries or pre 
dece.H.sors in inoderri phiio.sophy. It gave fiiin 
perspective and breadtli of view' in tlie construction 
of his own system, and thus at least tended to 
counteraeL the one-sidedne.ss which is the danger 
of all abstract thinking, and wldcli so often ari.ses 
from too exclusive eonceiitration on the jires.sing 
jiroblems of the moment. It enabled him to see 
whether a new form of jiliihisophy was ju.stiliahly 
required in his own time, having in view^ all that 
had alreaily been done, and, if so, what form that 
jihilo.sojihy should assume, ft showed him the 
vital relation between philosophy and general 
history, and so revealed the inner connexion of 
jiliilosonhy ainl human life, in a w.ay hardly 
realized before and only imperfectly conveyed by 
historians, and jiliilosopliies of history su(;h as 
that of his contenijiorary Herder in the Ideen zur 
GesrMcMe der Me7ischhcit (1784), Alxive all, it 
led him ‘back to (freece’with its wells of unde- 
liled |)hilosoj)hy ; and there he found an abiding 
fount of insjiiration, to which he constantly re¬ 
turned and from whiidi he drew a great jiart of wiiat 
w'a.s best and most valuable in his own philosojiliy. 
If there is one element more than another in 
Hegel’s study of liistory w'hich gave him a uniijue 
jilace amongst his contemporaries and led him to 
take a distinctive line and make an independent 
contribution to jdiilosopliy, it is Ids intimate know¬ 
ledge at lirst hand of tlie mind and thought of the 
(Jreeks. dust as from one jioint of view his philo- 
sojihical aim may be said to lie to harmonize the 
ijiparenlly conflicting attitudes of religion and 
.ihilosojihy, so from another point of view it may 
al.so Ix! described as an attenijit to recast Greek 
ideas in the mould of modern thought, and re¬ 
concile the contrasted liuman ideals of Greek 
civilization and of Western Europe in modern 
times. 

(r) Anotherveryiniportant influence which guided 
the direction of llegel’s jihilosophieal develojimcnt 
was derived from the jieculiar forces wliicli were 
at work in all ilejiartiuents of human life at the 
time when he lived. Not only in the domain of 
literature, hut in social and political life, traditions, 
conventions, the accepted principles of order, were 
set aside in favour oi the spontaneous tendencies 
of the individual as a ‘naturally’ distinct and 
separate unit of humanity. The sujireme outcome 
of this movement in the sphere of politics was the 
French Revolution, and in the sphere of letters 
Romanticism. On its negative side we have 
civilized society dissolved into its ultimate con¬ 
stituents and rejecting its ancestral ideas and 
organized in8titution.s ; on its jio.sitive side we 
have the attempt made to carry out the purjiose 
of human life under the guidance of inaividiial 
freedom. It was impossible for any man of in- 
iight, endowed with a sympathetic ajipreciation of 
he higher ideals of humanity, to remain unattected 
-ly such a highly electrilied spiritual atmosphere, 
riegel as a son of his time was closely in touch 
with and profoundly influenced by the forces which 
w'ere changing the features of modern civilization 
and creating new worlds for old. His unique 
contribution to the movement was derived from a 
reflective understanding of its governing ideas, as 
the result of which he sought to place it in its 
proper setting within the drama of human history, 
to correct its one-sided intensity, and to reveal it 
as a phase of the general life of the human spirit. 
Here once again tiis study of history came to his 
assistance, and his knowledge of the jihilosophieal 
ideas of the past enabled him to gra.sp the inward- 
less of the thought of his own time in a way 
inpossible to those who were completely under 
.he control of its immediate influences. 

{d) Finally, there can be no doubt that the Kantian 
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philosophy, with its succecdiii" development under 
tile haml.s of Fichte and Schelting, was the irii- 
niediale philosophical source of ile^crsown system. 
This was due partly perhaps to lle^^el’s eom eption 
of what development of iihilosophy involved, hut 
much more to the fact tliat there was no escape 
from the influence of a scheme of thought which 
had taken com])lete possession of the philosophical 
minds of his time, which in its principle was pro¬ 
foundly iniixirtant and in its fuH sijtnilicance was 
not understood, much less exhausted, Viy those 
who had as yet undertaken to expound it. It was 
thus natural and inevitable, if Ile{,^el was to take 
his place amon^'st the philoso])hcrs of liis time, 
that he should fall into line with the Kantian 
movement, and in the first instance make himsidf 
thoroughly acquainted with its princijile, with the 
development of that principle at the hands of his 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries, and 
with the latent philosophi(;al possibilities of the 
principle unrealized bv its originator or by any of 
the exponents who had as yet adopted or adapted it. 

Other influences there may have been in the 
final sliapiiig of liegel'a system, but those enumer¬ 
ated seem the most prominent and the most 
ell'ective. All of them nave to he borne in mind 
if we are to give an ayiproximate explanation of 
the sources of his philosophy ; for it seems super- 
licial and inaccurate to describe his system as 
‘Spinozisrn recast in the mould of the principle of 
Kant,’ or ‘systematized Komanticisrn,’ or again as 
a revised form of the i)luloHopliy of Schelling. 

3 . Hegel’s view of philosophy.—Hegel difl’ers 
from other philosopliers in nothing more than the 
care which he bestowed on the consideration of t|je 
)lace of jdiilosophy in the plan of human experience, 
n this he reminds us of Plato ami Aristotle rather 
than of any modern thinker. Hence no statement 
of Hegel’s system is satisfactory which does not 
at the outset explain his view of the ol>je(-t and 
niethod of philosophy. In a s(!nse one might say 
that his conception of philoso})hy contains a kind 
of ei)itoine of his whole system. He constantly 
recurs to tlie topic whenever a relevant o[)]K>rtunity 
arises, and had no doubt as to what precisely he 
imuint by philosophy. 

'I’he distinctive character of his conception of 
}>)iilosophy may conveniently he brought out, to be¬ 
gin witli, in relation to Kant’s theory of knowledge. 
On Kant’s view, metaphysics was a failure and a 
futility. It failed in tlie sense that the knowledge 
it pretended to give was not, and apf»arently could 
not he, verified by exyierience, did not secure com¬ 
mon assent even from tliose who cultivated it, and 
showed no signs of any yuogressive advaruie in tlie 
comprehension of the «d»ject or objet cs with whicli 
it professed to deal. It was futile in the sense that 
it was a mere formal manipulation of the most 
general coru^epts in ahstrncto, the connexion of 
which was merely analytical and was seeured by 
the purely logical priiuiiple of consistency or non¬ 
contradiction, the origin and validity of which 
were accept ed without criticism or challenge, with 
the result that such a system of concepts, being in 
no way subjected to tli’e only criterion of truth- 
agreement with experience—could not be regarded 
as either true or false, as anytliing more than 
an intellectual castle in the air without any serious 
claim to be called knowledge. The pretence of 
metaphysical knowledge stood in glaring contrast 
to ordinary scientific knowledge ; and this would 
he admitted were it not for the apparently ineradi¬ 
cable instinct which induces reason ceaselessly to 
undertake the task of 8 up])iying such knowledge. 
Kant therefore sets himself to examine the nature 
and conditions of true knowledge in order ( 1 ) to 
show the limits within which knowledge is valid 
and »ucces 8 ful ; ( 2 ) to account for Ixith the failure 


and the apparent inevitnhleness of the task of 
metaphysics. Kant’s theory of knowledge in its 
scojte and its outcome was eon trolled by tlm pur- 
jn).se which determined it: true knowletige, he 
maintained, was concerneil solely with exjunience 
M'hich always involved tlic content of sensibility ; 
metaphysics was the result of the operatiou of 
rea.son untrammelled by exj)(!ri<mce. 

Hegel regarded Kant’s whole undertaking as 
logieallj’^ impossible from Hie start, for Kant’s 
own theory is meaningles.s if his view of know¬ 
ledge is eoireet. Kant’s tlieory is itself a kind of 
knowledge; it is the knowledge whieh philosoithy 
supplies; but it tiiids no plai-e or explatiation in 
his tlieory. It does not start from nor deal witli 
experiem-i‘ in Kant’s sense. lJut it is not per¬ 
missible to liave a staiulanl of knowledge by 
which to judge metaitliysics, without eiiually 
demamling a Ktandard Ity refeience to whicli the 
criticism of the validity of knowledge is itself 
ma<le possiVde. Tlie criticism of all knowledge 
implies a criterion, just as much as Hie criticism 
of a part of it. The philosojiliy of the limits of 
knowledge must in some way be um onditioned by 
those limits; and hence eitlier smdi a jiliilosophy 
is not knowledge, or else knowledge must liave a 
meaning beyond that implied by such a jibilosophy, 
Kant as the guardian of the limits of knowledge 
overlooked the inevitable question, ‘ t^uis eusUuliet 
ipsos custodes ? ’ Logically, then, Hegel’s criticism 
of Kant is unansw'erahle from Kant’s point of view. 
There is only one way of determining what know¬ 
ledge can or cannot do, and that is by following 
knowledge wherever it leads ; as Hegel frequently 
remarked ajuopos of Kant’s tlieory, we can learn 
to swim only by entering tlie w’ater. 

Hut it is clear that we cannot swim in any kind 
of water, and we must have sonio preliminary 
general idea of our own strength. Hegel rejects 
Kant’s conception of knowledge, virtually because 
it is too restricted in scope, ami hecauae it does not 
pive any explanation of that kind of knowledge 
involveU in constructing his own theory, viz. philo¬ 
sophical knowledge. But Hegel, U) 0 , starts from a 
concejition of knuwdedge, and also takes a certain 
type of knowledge as a atandard by wliicii to de¬ 
termine (he value of other kinds of knowledge. 
His general conception of knowledge is wide 
enough to embrace all forms of knowledge: his 
standard type of knowledge is that by whieli all 
forms of knowledge must he interpreted, the ideal 
of all knowledge ; ami this is the idea of knowledge 
as realized and developed in philosophy. 'J'hus he 
dismisses Kant’s arbitrary limitation of knowledge 
to ‘scientific’ knowledge; he regards philosojihical 
knowledge as a necessary and delinite type of 
know ledge w'ith a distinctive cliaracter of its own, 
but at the same time intimately related to all 
otlier forms of knowledge. Being that type by 
w'hich all kinds of knowledge are interjireted, it 
must in some sense be a higher embodiment of the 
nature of knowledge than any other. But it 
cannot be obtained from an om|iirieal examination 
of other types given in experience : it is not a mere 
aggregate of the other types, nor a generalization 
from them. It has a unique function to perform, 
which must be capable of precise delinition as a 
preliminary to carrying out Hie task of philosophy : 
without this we shall not know iiow to proceed. 
And in so far as it remiires justification, this must 
somehow be sujiplied philosophy itself. 

The essential elements in Hegel’s conception of 
philosophy are determined by reference to ( 1 ) the 
object with wdiich philosophy deals, ( 2 ) the medium 
in which it works, (II) the rnetliod by which it 
carries on its process to a final result. These 
factors are closely connected, but each is distinct 
from the other. 
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On Hegel’R view the object of nhiloRophy is de- 
Bcribod in general terms as the Whole, the AV)- 
Bohite, or Ood. rhis is reality without qualifi¬ 
cation, and hence, abstractly considered, can only 
f>e described as what w simply, or what is not 
linite, not a part. The specihe meaning assigned 
to this oldect varies with each philosopliy, but it 
is one and the same object with which all philo¬ 
sophies deal. Even wlien a philosophy denies that 
any definite meaning can U; attached to such an 
object, it is just the reference to this oViject which 
makes such a denial a contribution to philosophy. 
Whatever philosophy may or may not achieve, it 
has always been concernetl with what is ultimate. 
This does not require demonstration ; it is so much 
histfirical fact. 

Again, the medium in which philosophy moves 
is that of the supreme achievement of thought—a 
notion. This has certain characteristics, negative 
and positive. Negatively, it is not derived from 
nor dependent on sensation or jierception, and 
hence is not a mere general concept: it is not a 
purely formal abstract universal, and hence a 
notion has no rigid fixity of outline, emj>ty of all 
specific content and applicalile to any, and does 
not exclude all relationship with other notions. 
Positively characterized, a notion operates freely 
and independently within itself and under its own 
conditions. It is the ultimate [jrincijde controlling 
and penetrating all thought wherever it appears, 
wdiether in 8cn.sation, perception, or abstract re¬ 
flexion ; it is universal, out is a concrete universal, 
that is, holds within itself the particular and is 
the organic p'^ity of universality and particularity ; 
it is a single identity in and through diflerence, 
is, in fact, tlioughtas an operative individual unity ; 
and each notion directly refers to and connects 
itself intimately with oilier notions, so as to form 
an organically articulated system, a self-contained 
structure of notions. 

The method Ijy which philosopliy proceeds is 
tliat of develoiuncnt of the notion. Development 
here does not mean devolofunent in time, but de¬ 
velopment in exprc'ssion and coherence of the 
elements involved in the notion ; it is a develop¬ 
ment in terms of and for the purposes of complete 
thought. 'I'lie notion is an ofierative individual 
unity, and thus is a process which can be realized 
with more or less (amiplelcness. The unity of the 
elements in the notion may he implicitly asserteii 
or explicitly aftirmed ; it may he iinmanent or 
full}^ unfohled. Tlie elements in the notion may 
be taken by themselves, and each may in turn 
be said to be the whole notion ; hut each in- 
evitahly calhs for the other as soon as the one¬ 
sided aflirrnation is (dearly made and seen, because 
nothing short of the whole notion can expre.ss its 
meaning, and its unity is indissoluhlo. One partial 
aflinnation, therefore, gives rise to another, till the 
notion is fully unfolded and installed as an explicit 
unity of all its elements. The partial affirmation 
of tlie notion is, relatively to the whole, an abstract 
affirmation ; the complete explicit co-ordination of 
all the elements witliin the unity of the whole 
notion makes impossible any abstract isolation of 
elements, and so cancels all one-sided affirmations ; 
relatively to these abstract aflirrnations, the whole 
notion, as explicitly containing and co-ordinating 
all its elements, is concrete. From this point of 
view the develoj)ment of the notion is de.scribed by 
Hegel as a process of the notion from abstract to 
concrete.* The notion itself determines these 
stages; it iv these stages, and it is the }>roee8s of 
removing the one-sidedne-ss of each till the unity 
of the whole is coinphitely realized. Looking at 
the process as a growth from a lower to a higher 
degree of articulation of the nature of the whole, 

1 Bee Ge»ck. drr Philo*, xiii. 64. 


it is spoken of as a process from ‘ potentiality * to 
‘ actuality.’ Looking at the notion as an individual 
concentration of the highest activity of mind, 
which is essentially self-csonsciousness, the process 
is described as the notion gradually ‘ coming to 
consciousness of itself.’ Taking the stages of the 
notion as stages in a self-distinguishing and self- 
relatin^ princdfile, the identity as such of the 
notion IS spoken of as the notion ‘in itself,’ the 
notion ‘ implicit ’; the diversity as such, which the 
notion contains, is described as tlie notion * for 
itself,’ the notion ‘explicit’; while the union of 
these two aspects in a single articulate totality is 
the notion ‘ in and for itself,’ the notion coni[)lel(!ly 
‘realized.’ These different ways of regarding the 
process in the life of the notion are closely con¬ 
nected, and are, in fact, alternative expres-sions for 
the process which are employed according to the 
context and to suit the convenience of the exposi¬ 
tion. 

The conception of philosophy above delineated 
marks off philosophy as a form of knowledge from 
all other forms in which knowledge exists, and is 
from first to last the region within which pliilo- 
sophy in Hegers sense lives and moves and has its 
being. It no doubt requires justification, and 
Hegel gives a justilication of this eoncejition ; but 
it is a justification in terms of and satisfactory to 
philosophy itself, not one that any other form of 
Knowledge would acce]>t or give. And indeed no 
other form of knowledge except philosophy re¬ 
quires or is able to guarantee the point of view of 
philo.sophy. Each form of knowledge takes its 
own way and keeps within its own conditions and 
limits, without giving any other justilication of 
itself except tlie success with which it accomplishes 
its aim. rhilosophy alone must try to justify its 
own conception, because it is and claims to be the 
most comprehensive type of knowh'dge ; and with¬ 
out such a justification from itself it would require 
a still higher form of knowledge to justify it, and 
so on ad injhiitvni. The only way it can prove 
that it is tlie final or ‘ah.solute ' form of knowhsJge 
is by showing that it can account for its own con¬ 
ception ; and if it can do so there is no furtlier 
form of knowledge possible or required. In that 
sense philosophy is without presuppositions {dyev 
vTrodi(Teu)y), because it leaves nothing, not even it- 
.self, unexplained and external to the control of its 
own principle. What this justilication is, we shall 
jiresently .see. 

The conception of philosophy is of iirijiortance 
not merely to make clear from the outset what 
Hegel means by philosophy, hut also to understand 
his iiianner of treating the diilerent parts that fail 
within his scheme of philosophy. The treatment 
is throughout uniform in cliaracter. The Absolute 
is the fundamental object from first to last. The 
Absolute is one and is apprehended in the form of 
the notion : it is the notion par exrdlctice. But 
the Absolute expresses itself in different ways, 
each of which is an embodiment of the notion. 
And conversely, wherever we have a notion, there 
in some way we have an expression of the Absolute, 
the ultimately real. The process of revealing 
what the notion contains is, as just indicated, that 
of development. Hence in every part of philosophy 
the .same mode of exposition is adopted. This 
principle of development has to deal sometimes 
with material which has no temporal nature at 
all, sometimes with material whicli has a temporal 
character, or only exists in a temporal sequence. 
In all cases the development is a logical sequence, 
for only so is the content of the notion coherently 
and systematically connected in the way demanded 
by philosophy. In the case where the content is 
Ixmnd up with temporal conditions, the develop¬ 
ment of that content in logical form consists either 
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in adopting the content which time oilers and j 
arranjjjiiig it to meet the requirements of the ; 
logical development of the notion considered, or 
in regarding the temporal sequence of the content 
as in essence following the same course as the 
logical sequence of the notion. An illustration of 
the former appears in the treatment of the various 
historical forms assumed by the idea of freedom in 
human history ; the course of the history of philo¬ 
sophy in Europe is an illustration of the latter. 

Following this clue of the inseparable connexion 
of the notion with the [irinciple of logical develop¬ 
ment, we can see how it comes about that in every 
part of Hegel’s scheme of philosophy there are 
only two Questions to l>e considered : What is the 
notion dealt with in the part in question, and how 
is the development of the content of that notion 
to be expressed in terms of the peculiar character 
of the notion in question? 

Thus we have (1) the notion of philosophy itself 
as a factor in the life-history of the human experi¬ 
ence of the individual mind. The development of 
this notion in and through the various forms of 
concrete human experience gives us the philo- 
sojihical interpretation and vindication of the 
place of pliilosoi)hy in experience. This part of 
the system of philo.sophy is worked out in the 
‘ Plienomenology of Mind.’ 

(2) Philosophy, as a human effort to express the 

ultimate notion of the Absolute, is subject to the 
conditions of race, culture, and civilization in the 
midst of which it appears, 'fhe one notion is, as 
already .said, dealt with all along, but it expresses 
itself dillcrently owing to the variety of conditions 
just mentioned. It is thus one philosophy which 
works itself out under these conditions; the 
dill'erent expressions of this one ])hilosophy con¬ 
stitute a variety of philosophical systems. These 
systems appear at different times, and rieciissarily 
make philosophy take on a historical eharaider. 
"J'aken together, they constitute the history of 
philosopliy ; and these systems are hut forms of 
one philosoiiliy, being the work of the one notion 
which animates them all. 'I’he logical develop¬ 
ment of the expressions of thi.s one system through 
all its historical conditions constitutes what Hegel 
understands by the ‘ History of I’liilosopliy.’ The 
logical development here is iiisei>arahle from the 
direct liistorical sequence in which the different 
systems have appearijd. The historical direction 
is the logical direction, because tiicre is one notion 
or one absolute system working through all and 
animating the various minds eoncerned ; and the 
way in wliich its content actually appears is a 
historical sequence. 'I’hus Ilegel’s ‘ Hi.story of 
Philosophy ’ is not a mere narrative of tlieories 
succeeding each other in time, but an integral 
part of bis owui philosoiihy ; it is a philosopliual 
interpretation of the history of philosophical 
theories. , , 

(3) I'he notion of the Absolute, which is the 
ultimate object of philosophy, has, like every other 
notion, its own moments or aspects, each of which 
is the Absolute, but is capable of distinction from 
the others, and capable of separate logical develop¬ 
ment. Its very concreteness makes it neces.sary 
for philosophy to take it in detachments, so to 
say, in order exhaustively to express its content. 
But its single concrete reality cannot be broken 
up into separate components. It remains in its 
concretene.ss as the all-comprehensive and supreme 
principle operating in each of its aspects, and con¬ 
taining all the results of the development of each 
in turn. It is the presupposition and final result 
of that development. The aspects a.re themselves, 
therefore, hut stages in the evolution of its con¬ 
crete single reality, and must be so treated ; and 
the development of the diflerent stages forms a 


continuous development of the entire content of 
the notion of the Ahsolute. This coiupt eheiisivo 
development of the notion of the Absolute is the 
entire system of the nhilosuphy of the Ahsolute. 
It forms a single body of philosophical science, 
with distinct members. This constitutes what 
Hegel calls the ‘ Encyclopa'dia of the IMiilosophical 
Sciences.’ It is tlms not a mere collection of 
sciences, or a dictionary of philosophical know¬ 
ledge ; it is a philosophically connected whole of 
Science. 

(4) It has just been said that each of the osjwcts 
of the notion of the Absolute can be treated by 
itself, but that each must he looked on as a 
specitic embodiment of that notion. The first 
aspect logically is that of the notion in its bare 
concentrated universality, the notion ‘ in itself,’ 
the notion as self-identical. This as}>ect must 
cover the whole domain of the Ahsolute, hut must 
do 80 always with this character of universality, 
and formal self-identity, M’hatever the Ahsolute 
contains must he expressible from this point of 
view ; and, since the Absolute is the totality of all 
reality, there will he a multiplicity of uiiiversals 
within it. The notion as self-identical, in short, 
is capable of logical development in terms of its 
universality alone; such develonment w ill unite 
all its universals into an organized whole or Science 
of all the ultimate universal elements of the 
Absolute as it is or was ‘ in itself before the creation 
(i.c. dilh^rentiation) of nature and Unite spirit.’ 
This is carried out in the science of ‘Logic’—the 
science of the merely universal princii)les by which 
the Absolute lives and moves in a uniformly co¬ 
herent intelligible system. Such a sy.stem is the 
groiiml plan of the whole of reality, the network 
of notions which holds together and constitutes 
the esseiK'c of all that is, 

(5) The second aspect of the notion of the 
Ahsolute is the sheer ojiposite of tin lirst, is the 
aspect of pure dispersion, the notion ‘for itself’ 
{i.c. out of itself), the notion a.s self-diU'erciitiated, 
This again covers the whole domain of the Absolute, 
is the Absolute in this peculiar form. The funda¬ 
mental oneness of the Absolute must not therefore 
be lost sight of when viewing this jihase of its 
ditlerentiation ; it is a dillerentiation within the 
one, or the one resolved into pure self-externality. 
Witliout this iin])licalion of the oneness of the 
Ahsolute, it would he imj»ossil)le to have a science 
or intelligihle system of the Ahsolute in this form 
of pure (lillerence. The Absolute in its a.spect of 
self-dispersion is the world of Nature, inorganic 
and organic, as realized in space and time, the 
universal media of tiioroughgoing externalizatioii, 
whose very essence consists in keeping its contents 
apart from one another down to the minutest 
paivicular detail. Nature, however, makes a 
whole by itself, and tliat wholeness of Nature is 
once more the unity of the Absolute as such ex¬ 
pressed in and through the form of Nature. This 
makes oossihle an intelligihle system of Nature, 
and such a system is the ‘ Fhilosophy of Nature’ 
—tlie philosophical development of the notion in 
the form of self-externalization. 

(6) The third aspect of the notion of the Ahsolute 
is the explicit union of the first (pure universality) 
and the second (pure dilleience) in a synthesis 
which avoids these abstract extremes and expresses 
the concreteness of the Ahsolute in its highest 
possible form. It contains the principle that gives 
rise to each of the preceding extremes. It is, 
therefore, a principle of universality, and also a 

rinciple of self-dillerentiation. 'I’lie term com- 

iriing these two functions in one reality is that 
of mind or spirit, which, being essmitially self- 
conscious, is at once a conscious unity in all its 
processes and the conscious source of endless 
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(lid'erenct's and diRtinrlions within itself. It is 
M\i|neineiy an identity wiaeli ni.’iintains itself 
tlirou;^di its di Helen ces and refers tliein to itself. 
It is thus the realizcii enihodiment of the concrete 
form of the notnm, ;ind the t^'oe of all such con- 
vreteneRH. 'I'lie notion of the Absolute fully real¬ 
ized, ‘in ainl for itself,’ is thus ‘.Mind,’ and tlie 
lottieal evolution of the notion as mind is the 
‘ Philosophy of mind.’ This completes and ex¬ 
hausts the notion of the Absolute ; it contains all 
that fell within the content of the other staj^es of 
that notion, for mind is the source of univensals, 
and mind as the .soul of an organized body sums 
up in its organic embodiment the processes of 
miture. In tlie logical evolution of mind, there¬ 
fore, the nhilosophy of the Ahsolute comes full 
circle ; ana the crowning stage in the development 
of mind is the philowojthy of tlie Absolute itself ; 
the linal outcome and expression of Absolute Mind 
is the truth of the Aosolute revealed in and 
through philosofihy. 

(7) Since the notion of the Absolute is embodied 
with varying degrees of coiiijdeteneHH throughout 
all the Bvstom, any part may he taken by itself 
and worked out into .systeiuatic form in exactly 
the same way that reality as a whole is developed. 
Each part forms a realm by itself, and its detailed 
contents can be logically evolved from it. Hegel 
dealt with four parts or stages in the philosojiby 
of mind in tliis way. One of those ha.s already 
been mentioned—the ‘ PhenomeiKdogy of Mind,’ 
mind as creating ‘ experienoo.’ The other three 
are (a) mind as ‘objective,’ as the sounte of social 
and moral activity, ( 6 ) mind as expressing itself in 
the realm of art, (c) mind as realized in the life of 
religion. These are respectively workeil out as 
subforms of his comjirehensive system, under the 
titles ‘ Philosophy of J^aw,’ ‘ Aesthetic,’ and ‘ Philo¬ 
sophy of Religion.’ In each case exactly tlie 
same filan is jiursned: we have the notion of 
‘social mind’ delineated and then logically de¬ 
veloped througli all its forms and stages; and 
similarly of art and religion. 

Whether these minor systems are capable of 
giving rise to still further systems, Hegel gives no 
indication. Ihs seems to make an independent 
treatise of human history, though this is un- 
(^louhtedly a suhje<;t which falls within the scope 
of the logical develoyunent of olijective mind, for 
oltjective mind, society, is essentially a historical 
reality. Hut the separate treatment of hi.story, 
apart from tlie treatise on tlu* logical development 
or social life, is of no real signiheanee, and was 

S robahly due to the exigencies of acadeniie work. 

trictly speaking, the ‘ Philosopliy of History’ 
occupies the same relation and j)o.sition in tlie 
philosophy of ohjeidive mind as the philosophical 
treatment of the various historical aspects of art 
and religion occupie.s in the ‘ 7 ‘Esthetie' and ‘ Phil¬ 
osophy of Religion.’ The ‘ Philosophy of History’ 
must be regarded as a continuation of the ‘ Philo¬ 
sophy of Law,’ as the logical evolution of the 
notion of freedom (which is the principle of ob¬ 
jective mind) in the various historical forms 
assumed by objective mind in the life of mankind. 

. The nature and meaning of Hegel's ‘notion.’ 
t is evident that for the [iroper understanding 
of Hegel’s system it is essential to make clear what 
the notion means, for the notion is the root-j>rincij)le 
from which the whole .system springs. Hegel no 
doubt expounds the principle repeatedly, butalway.s 
in terms of his own theory, and thus takes for 
granted precisely what the interpreter of the system , 
wishes to have explained. Nowhere does he trace ! 
how he persoMfilly arrived at this principle, and no¬ 
where does he show how it is derivable from thought 
a.s commonly accepted. On the contrary, he proceeds 
in the opposite way ; he recasts the meaning of 


ordinary thought by reference to the notion previ¬ 
ously accepted as true and as having a specific 
significance from the outset. Yet there can he no 
que.stion that this principle was not arrived at 
without a struggle, and did not ari.se out of his 
head, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. The 
))rinciple is not .self-evident, and needs both ex¬ 
planation and justification. 

In default of any historical evidence of how 
Hegel reached this principle, we must fall back on 
the ejtistemological grounds for adopting it. These 
are mainly two, and are not strictly separable. In 
the fir.st place, Hegel regarded tlie world as a single 
unified whole, whicii maintained its unity through 
endle.ss multiplicity of real individuals, and in a 
certain sense eoula itself be looked upon as the 
supreme form of individuality. The world was not 
a mere process, nor a static reality ; for the former 
makes unity or siiigleTies.s irnpossiole, and the latter 
is in contradiction with tlie plain facts of life in 
Nature and man. Tfie world is a proces.s that is 
.self-contained, and .so as a whole is at rest with 
it-self: it is a process nxtb apede temporis, but a 
unified whole sub ttjtPA-xp, ccternitatis. Its unity is 
all-jiervadiiig, and is ninintained in and through 
the proce.ss of its finite parts. The question for 
philosophy is how best to conceive the principle 
which thus constitutes the nature of the Absolute 
a .self-complete and self-contained single whole. 
This resolves itself into the further question wliat 
form of finite reality furnishes the most adequate 
homologue, is nearest in structure, composition, 
and proce.ss to this supreme individual. For man 
the solution must he found in the highest individu¬ 
ality known to him. Hut for man the central 
individuality in all linitude, that whicli supplies 
' im with the very standard for determining the 
nature and degree of individuality among finite 
beings, is the liuman individual as a realized self- 
conscious mind. Tliis must be the clue and the 
basis for the comprehension of the Absolute, as it is 
the final source of the interpretation of all that is 
finite. 

Hut self-conscious mind (or spirit) reveals its 
activity in many ways, through sensation and per¬ 
ception a.s well as through idea.s. ’^I'o make u.se of 
mind as a working ])riiici]»le of explanation we must 
therefore find the highest and at the same time 
the most universal function of its activity, that 
which is tlie controlling essence of its individuality, 
dominating all its modes of expression, making 
them what they are, and holding them together as 
phases of its own individuality. 'I'liis is nothing 
other than its supreme function of con.sciously 
uniting its own diflerences in a single focus of .self¬ 
hood : not ‘ referring its content to the unity of the 
.self,’ but realizing singleness of being or .self-hood 
through the function of combining diflerences in a 
unity. The con.scious operation of that function is 
the reality of the self ; the self of tlie individual 
mind is at once the unity and the diHorenee.s, is a 
concrete function, and is single from first to last. 
As Hegel puts it {Gesch. der Philos, xiii. 45), ‘the 
being of mind is its act, and its act is to lie aware 
of itoelf.’ 'rhis supreme function is not an abstract 
operation; it is the essential principle operating 
throughout all the proce.sses and expressions of the 
life of mind, and such an essence is in no way and 
in no sense sejiarate from its expre.ssion.s. The 
statement of this essence is no doubt formal ; but 
the essence itself is only a form in tlie sense that 
form is in.separable from content. We never have 
the form ‘ by itself ’ in experience, and hence can 
never treat it as abstract when making use of it 
for purpo.ses of explanation. It is not admissible, 
therefore, to start from it as an abstract form and 
try todeiluceout of it analytically further principles 
or forms of unity. For, if wo take it as abstract 
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at all, we can extract nothing out of it; at best 
we can only repeat it; and, if we seem to derive 
further nrincij)les from it, we have not, to begin 
with, taken it as abstract. 

It is by the use of tliis supreme function of mind, 
then, that we have to j»roceed wImu) we employ 


in a conscious w’ay (it is the conscious unifying of 
differences), reason is essentiaily cognitive in char¬ 
acter, but ‘cognitive’ only in the general sense of 
full awareness. Reason does not here mean simjdy 
reflective activity, nor merely intuitive activity ; 
it is both at once in an indivisible act. It can be 
called reflective when we consider the aspect of 
distinguishing and relating the elements involved ; 
and intuitive when we consider the aspect of unit¬ 
ing these differences into a single whole. Rut these 
are, after all, aspects; the function is one and in¬ 
dividual. Reason is therefore ‘ mediate ’ and ‘im¬ 
mediate ’ in its operation, and wherever it operates 
this holds true. This means, however, that as a 
function it is sclf-compIcte, directing itself and 
determining itself according bo its own law or 
method of procedure ; it i.s its own world and the 
law of its world. It is the realized limit of know¬ 
ing. In other forms of knowledge, something is 
‘given’ as an ‘immediate,’ and ‘received’ by re¬ 


aim of knowledge is to transform and permeate 
the ‘given’ by the process of reHexion. The limit¬ 
ing case of such a process is when the immediate 
and the mediating activity are merely aspects of a 
single operation. Such a limit is reason. Rut it 
is an actual limit, nob an imaginary or ‘ideal’ 
limit; for reason is but the higiiest function of 
mind, and mind is tlirough and through actual. 
Reason is tlm.s not a point of view, but an active 
function, not external to its contents, but holding 
its contents (its immediate) within itself. It is in 
this sense tliat reason is descrihed as ‘concrete’ 
and not abstract. It is concrete, as the essential 
function of mind must be ; and mind is, as already 
indicated, the very type and standard of what is 
concrete and individual. 

Rut a further stage is required before we can 
make eli'ectivc; use of this principle. So far we have 
treated reason as a function. Now that function 
operates within a certain range and for an end. It 
is a function which operates in an individual way, 
grasps a whole in its singleness, as a routy in ami 
through differences. The end is its jiroduct, the 
outcome and summary of its operation. In a sense 
this product may be descrihed as the function itself, 
the function in its single completeness. The dis¬ 
tinction between them, such as it is, consists in the 
product being regarded as tlie function brought to 
rest, while the function is tlie product in course of 
being brought about. This product Hegel calls 
a ‘ notion ’ {Beqriff). A notion may be called the 
object of reason, i)ub only if the connexion between 
reason and its object be considered as close as that 
between function and product just mentioned. A 
specific notion is reason in oi\t* of the manifestations 
of its function; and, if we look at reason simply as 
the most general function of self-conscious mind, 
we can .speak of reason itself as * the notion ’ (der 
Begriff) par exrdlence. Hence we often lind Hegel 
using precisely the same expressions in describing 
the operation of ‘the notion’ as wlion describing 
the function of reason. The notion is spoken of as 
* conscious of itself,’ and ‘determining itself,’ anil as 
‘uniting its differences,’ etc.—expressions which 
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seem to create difficulty until we see that for Hegel 
‘ the notion ’ is reason, in the sense just de.scrilied. 
He does not mean that the notion, like an abstract 
.shadeof substantial self-eonsciona mind, works in- 
deitendently of the vital energy of mind ; for tlie 
notion in hi.s sense is not a shadowy ghost of mind 
at all. The notion is reason in the lull jileniLnde of 
its power, and is indistinguishable from it excejit 
as function and end are di.stiiiguishable in the opera- 
tiou of reason. 'The notion is thus not ‘endowed ’ 
with energy by reason, nor again i.s the notion the 
‘ expiessioii ’ of rensun, if this implies that the ex¬ 
pression is separable from the source or force from 
which it jiroceeds. And what is true of ‘ the not ion ’ 
par excellenre holds good of any notion in which 
reason is embodied. 

This step is highly important for Hegel’s view. 
For now it becomes possiide to link his theory witli 
the language in which philosopliy from its inception 
has clothed its thoughts in deUiil. For idiilosojihv 
has itself created and creates tliat language, because 
it is the function of grasping a unity with its differ¬ 
ences. That language is animated throughout by 
the activity of reason ; and the results of its activity 
appear .dn the manifold ‘categories’ with which 
philosophy deals. Wherever we have a function 
of thought-unity in and through differences, there 
we have a category, and there we have the opera¬ 
tion of reason. Hence we can treat a category as 
a specific realization of the operation of reason, and 
can trace its source to the one supreme function of 
self-conscious mind. Hegel does not require to 
create the world of reason out of his own mind, nor 
to dictate to experience the kind or number of 
categories which constitute reality, 'flie work has 
been already done in the course of the history of 
philosophy, and he has but to put the results to¬ 
gether ; while experience alone can let us see what 
the categories are which constitute reality. The 
complicated culture of Fnropean life is, so to say, 
strewn with categories, some having names derived 
from one language, some with names derived from 
another. Again, he does not require to be con¬ 
stantly appealing to the nature of reason to verify 
or justify Ids categories ; he is sure that reason is 
present wherever tins function of unity in and 
through difl’erence is exercised and concentrated 
into tlie summary form of a category. And, finally, 
rc.'ison, while the supreme essential function of 
mind, must articulate itself into a plurality of 
categories, because mind is the absolutely concrete 
with an endless variety of content due to tlie fact 
that it gatliers nj) into itself the entire realm of 
linitude. It is, as already said, the standard of all 
individuality, and is the standard because it con¬ 
tains all that the other tyjies of individuality 
contain, and more than is contained by any other 
single ty[»e. 

The plurality of categories referred to, being all 
in the long run expressions of the one supreme 
activity of reason, are necessarily connccteii with 
one anotlier through their common derivation from 
a single source. Together they form a system so 
organically connected that any one category in¬ 
volves all the oLlicrs, and can be clearly interpreted 
only in the light of the entire system. Ea<!li 
miiTors the whole system in itself ; and the whole 
system can he said to he the unfolding of ‘the 
notion’ par excellence. This supreme notion 
gathers up into itself all tlie plurality of the 
various categojie.s, and in this resiiccL assumes a 
distinct name—‘ tlie Idea.’ .Such asy.Hteiii iw, again, 
self-complete and self-contained, because, as we saw, 
reason is a self-complete and self-determined func¬ 
tion carrying its own ‘immediate’ within itself. 
Such a system can thus constitute an organic whole 
of ‘ knowledge,’ the knowledge which reason has of 
itself in its character of the essence of mind. This 
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does not mean that the system delies or is inde¬ 
pendent of experience and reality; for the notions 
are the controlling,' prineijiles of experience and 
reality. It means simply that, since the notions 
are concrete in the sense exjilained, they can and 
do form a distinctive subject-matter for Hyetematic 
treatment. 

Kecurring to our starting-point, we can now see 
how Hegel proceeds to work in interpreting tlie 
Absolute. Self-conscious mind is the clue, and 
the activity of reason is its essence and supreme 
function. The Ab.solute is interpretahle only in 
terms of mind, for mind is the higliest type of 
individuality with which we have any acquaintance. 
It is useless U) ask what the Absolute may be over 
and al>ove mind ; for over and above inmd there 
is nothing higher to whicii to apjieal in an in¬ 
telligible way. To be intelligible is to be mentally 
constituted, and intelligibility is the presupposi¬ 
tion and result of philosophy in the sense of 
complete knowledge. Moreover, mind mux, mind 
is homogeneous with itself, whether miml be finite 
or absolute. This ie especially so if we take the 
essence of mind, for liiat essence is identical in 
all the shapes and form.s of mind. The essence 
of mind is, as said, rea.son. The operation of 
reason is thus the same in finite ami ahsolnte 
mind ; it is the function that grasps individuality 
in its concrete singleness. If the Absolute is the 
supreme individual, reason <7 im reason inadequate 
to its compreheiisi(m. liut not only is reason 
adeouate to the comprehension of the Ah.solute, 
in tne sense of Isung al)ie to undcriake this task. 
It might make this claim and still be a mere 
unrealized point of view, or at be.st enumdate 
merely abstract jiroposilioiis identical in signili- 
cance. Hut we are not left in darkness legaiding 
the detailed content of the Absolute. For we are 
al)lo to evolve cohenmtly and in terms of reason 
the varied content of (inite mind. And, if we 
a(!<!om[>]ish this, we ipao facto have expresseil tiio 
content of the Ah.solute, for tlie result so realized 
is the articulation of the one supreme function of 
reason, which constitutes finite and absidute mind 
alike. The evolution of such a result is made 
po.ssilile because miml, and therefore reason, is the 
spokesman and interjireter of the ttitaiity of finite 
individual things, the whole realm of natiira 
naturata. Mind supjilies the standard of their 
individuality in each case, and brings to the con- 
sidousiiess of its own individuality tlie constitutive 
principle of each. All imliviiiuals, so to say, come 
to light in finite self-conscious mind. Hut natiira 
naturata is the Absolute itself e.vpressed in terms 
of the whole of iinitude ; and, when the Absolute 
is viewed as mind, its expression is not merely 
iirseparnhle from but is identical with itself, for 
mind is eonseious self-expres.sion. Hence, if reason 
is adequate to the comprehension of the totality of 
Iinitude, and accomplishes this result in colierent 
systematic form, the result so achieved can he 
taken us the evolved and connected content of 
absolute reality. And this is just what Hegel 
means by eoniprehending the Ah.solute. Thus it 
is through the notion and in terms of the notion— 
which is the form with which reason works, the 
language of its activity—tliat the Absolute is 
expressed. The notion, as above explained, is the 
beginning and end of Ib^gel’s .sy.stein. Wherever 
reason grasps individuality in its singleness, there 
we have a notion ; and, since its function is to 
grasp in this and in no other way, the totality of 
Iinitude is for it a realm or system of notions; 
while again the system of notions is the compre¬ 
hension and indeed the self-corn prehension of the 
Absolute. 

The second lino of thought by which liegel 
reaches his notion, and secures its validity as a 


j principle of interpretation, is eipially important. 
! The distinction of subject and object, within which 
I Imman conscious experience exists, is held to he a 
distinction within a single unity, and the form in 
which this unity in dillerence reaches its highest 
expression is self-consciousness. In this form tlie 
distinction in question becomes a self-distinction, 
and the unity is the single self functioning in and 
through both factors alike and at once ; while, as 
already indicated, the essential nature of self- 
consciousness is the activity of reason. By this 
line of thought Hegel seeks, on the one hand, to 
avoid the dangers of subjective idealism to which 
his principle is liable, and into which certain of his 
immediate predece.ssors, notably Fichte, fell when 
developing tlie implications of Kant’s theory ; and, 
on the other, to steer clear of the abstractness of 
the bare unity of subject and object propounded 
by Schelling, which possessed objectivity at the 
price of being inarticulate. 

The argument by which he establishes this 
position is contained in the first half of the 
P/uinomenoloffie dts Geistes. Briefly stated, it 
consists in sliowing that, wherever subject and 
object stand in tlie relation which constitutes 
experience, the unifying principle is that of 
thought. Tliis is at once a function of the subject 
and the controlling centre of the reality of the 
object; and these are inseparable in the life of 
experience. Tliis unity is not apparent, but is 
only implicit at the lower levels of exjiorience, 
where .subject and object seem more opposed than 
united, as, for example, in such levels as those of 
sensation and perception. But analysis of these 
I types of experience brings to liglit the under- 
I lying princijilo of unity. 'I'he very process of 
experience from the lower to the higher forms is 
necessitated by the demand for the explicit in 
place of the implicit unity, and is at once the 
gradual evolution of the essential unity of subject 
and object and the growing awareness of the 
universality of thought which permeates the com¬ 
ponent factors constituting ex|)(irienee. We cannot 
say that tlie subject dominates tlie object any more 
than that the object directs the activity of the sub¬ 
ject ; they are insiqiarahle elements and develop 
pan passu. It follows that tlie process reaches 
its goal, and experience its truest type, wlien 
subject and object are transparent to each other, 
when the subject is aware of itself in its object, 
and the ohjeiit responds and corresponds to the 
functions of the subject. The distinction between 
the two is as real as ever, but the unity now con¬ 
tains them as factors of one conscious proce.s.s. 
'riiis stage is that of consciousness of self. From 
this jtoint of view, so attained in the course of 
experience, the levels below this stage are now 
seen to be not merely ])reparatory steps to the 
attainment of self-consciousness, but are them¬ 
selves implicitly constituted by self-consciousness, 
which was operative in them from the first, and 
from which, in fact, by abstraction they obtainetl 
their place as forms of experience and as stages in 
the evolution of experience. Experience is thus 
constituted and permeated by self-consciousness; 
indeed its significance consists in its being the 
process of manifesting or evolving consciousness 
of self, in the subject’s becoming gradually aware 
of or finding itself in its object, and so coming to 
be ‘ at home ’ in its world. 

In this way the principle of reason, which, as we 
saw, was taken to be the essential activity of self- 
consciousness, is liberated from all one-sidedness, 
especially the one-sidedness of finite subjectivity, 
and is adequate to meet the mind's demands for 
unity with its object, whatever the object may 
be. There is no need for distrust or hesitation on 
the part of reason in dealing with the world ; it 
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has but to ‘ let itself go,’ and the whole domain of 
concrete individuality in all its manifold forms 
will straightway give up its essential meaning 
without reserve, and witnout retaining the least 
part of the only secret worth knowing, the secret 
of the ‘thing itself.’ Keason is the open secret of 
the world, because it open.s all secrets. It makes 
the world after its own image, because it finds its 
own likeness in the face of the world. 

‘The fast-hound Bubstance of the univerne has no power 
within it capable of withstanding the courag^e of man’s know- 
: it must give way before him, and lay hare before his 
eyes, and for his enjoyment, ita riches and its depths’ (Uegel’s 
Address to his Students in Berlin, 22Dd Oct. 1818). 

In the light of the foregoing we can see at once 
the central position which Hegel’s logic holds in 
his theory. For logic, as he understands it, is 
the science of the notions which constitute the sole 
and only outcome of tlie activity of reason. The 
totality of all the notions is the totality of the 
constitutive principles of reality in all its forms of 
individuation ; and the science of this totality thus 
must cover the whole of reality, finite and absolute. 
And, since these notions so systematized exhau.st- 
ively reveal all that reason can obtain in the way 
of eom|tlete knowledge, the science of logic is 
straightway identical with metapiij^sic. 

If such a view is called ‘Panlogism,’ there can 
be no objection to the term as long as it is under¬ 
stood to imply no objection to the theory. Those 
who apply the term, however, often speak as if 
there were some other way of compreiiending the 
Absolute than that which reason atlords. What 
other way there is of ‘comprehending’ except by 
and in terms of rea.son is not clear from their 
statements. There seems, on the face of it, no 
other way of being rational except by exercising 
reason ; and, if reason does work in the form of 
notions, it seems useless to object that the outcome 
of its w(Trk is only a system of notions. One 
may object to Hegel’s way of rationalizing; but 
no one can maintain both that the universe must 
be intelligible in terms of reason, and also that 
the outcome of rational thinking is an illegiti¬ 
mate interpretation of reality. The only valiil 
objection to ‘ Panlogism,’ properly understood, 
is to insist that there is some otlier and better 
way than reason for approaching the Absolute. 
But this objection is eouivaleat to philosophical 
nescience, which, indeed, is the only alternative 
to rational interpretation. Some critics of Hegel’s 
system frankly adopt this position. Their posi¬ 
tion is clearly con.si.stent as against Hegel, but it 
involves the abandonment of the philosoj»hor’.s task, 
as Hegel understands it. 

Much more serious and important objections can 
be urged against Hegel’s scheme of notions than 
the accusation of ‘ I’anlogism.’ A few may he 
mentioned at the present stage. It may be 
readily granted that the function of reason is the 
supreme central operation of self-conscious mind, 
and that reason seeks to grasp the individual in 
its singleness. It is quite another matter to admit 
that any finite mind is capable of exercising this 
function with unfailing accuracy and success 
throughout the whole domain of reality. Hegel 
seems to proceed as if, having extracted the 
essence of mind, the essence could be left to 
itself and would straightway work with inevitable 
certainty and necessity wherever and whenever it 
might be set in operation. But this is to identify 
the finality of the function with finality in its 
exercise, the finality of a claim with finality of 
every as.sertion of the claim, the finality of a point 
of view with absolute accuracy of vision. The two 
are evidently distinct in fact, at least in the case 
of every mind short of omniscience. The essence 
of a finite mind is never exercised except under the 
complex conditions and in the complex setting 
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of a finite individuality ; and these conditions are 
both obstacles to the iierfecti}’ free exercise of 
rea.son, and constant source.s of failure or error 
throughout the whole operation of its activity. 
To maintain anything else is to ignore the jdain 
facts of human frailty wliich are found in every 
other phase of man’s ex}>erience. If illusion and 
imperfection haunt the ellorts of man in the minor 
matters of everyday concern, it can hardly be 
expected that they will suddenly disappear when 
he undertakes the unique and supreme task which 
strains the consummate powers of his mind to ti»e 
uttermost. Hegel in describing the working out 
of the notions of reason frequently uses the ex¬ 
pression tlial in the development of the operation 
of the notion the individual thinker has merely 
to ‘look on’ {zuschauen). But tlie inri.xidual 
cannot be regardcil as merely a still mirror rcllcct- 
ing with infallible accuracy a process in which he 
doe.s not actively participate,. Kven to ‘ haik on’ 
he must concentrate his vision, and to see correctly 
his sight must he clear and nninterru[>ted. The 
point need not be lal)oured here. Wlien we 
examine Hegid’.s way of carrying out Ids ideal of 
rational thought, we find tliat he constantly starts 
from the conventional terms embodied in ordinary 
speech and science, takes their nieaningH as he finds 
them, and proceeds to invest them with the dignity 
of the notion. At times he appeals to etymology 
to help out the oj)eration of reason, and constantly 
makes use of the varied a})plications and nuances 
of a term to give vitality and movement to the 
notion. His procedure may be described in some 
ca.se8 as an attempt to infuse the spirit of the 
notion into the tt'rms of ordinary thought, in ot her 
cases as the sublimation of ordinary thought into 
the ethereal realm of the notion, in much the same 
way as, in the hands of the pure mathematician, 
the ideas of measniahle quantities of physical 
phenomena are volatilized into elements of a 
rational ordered manifold held togetlier by their 
purely logical connexion. 

Another criticism of considerable importance is 
that whicii challenges Hegel’s attempt to iilentify 
the rational coherence of the wliole realm of finite 
individuality witli the system of absolute trutli, the 
whole truth .vs it is for the Absolute Mind. The 
former is the reasoned system of nntura natur- 
ata ; tlie latter is the reasoned system of natura 
naturans. It may be that the former is all we can 
know of tlie Absolute ; but, so long as the dis¬ 
tinction remains between tlie Absolute and its 
manifestations in the total realm of finitiuie, it 
cannot be all that the Absolute can know of itself. 
To confound the two is to adopt ttie attitude of 
what may be called metHj)hysical positivism ; and, 
whether positivism be scientific or metaphysical, 
it is open to the charge of affirming as an absolute 
truth what can never be more than a system of 
truth which is relative in every sense of the term. 
If, on the other hand, the distinction between the 
Absolute and its appearances is insisted on, the 
rational system of finitude may indeed liear the 
image and superscription of the Absolute, hut it 
must always be regarded as at best but an approxi¬ 
mation to, never a substitute for, the final truth, 
as the medium of exchange used by mortals in 
order to handle conveniently and profitably the 
wealth of absolute knowledge. Hegel never ex¬ 
plicitly draws the distinction just referred to ; the 
tenor of his argument is against admitting that 
the distinction is vital for pliilosopliical thought; 
and he constantly claims that the system of truth 
revealed through the free activity of reason is the 
same truth and the w hole truth for finite mind and 
Absolute Mind alike. 

The third charge against Hegel’s view is that, 
while, as we have seen, he approaches his position 
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by the avenue of human individuality, he elaiiiiH to 
have eliminated all traceH of anthropomorphiBm 
from Ilia syatein. The explanation of amdi a claim 
18 Biniple, hut the juatilication of the claim is un¬ 
warranted. He findrt hia foothold in the reality of 
human individuality, and from tiiis he extractu 
the eaHential principle of activity and movement 
—reason. He then takes this essence by itself, 
regards it an a self-contained agency working itself 
out by its own laws and conditions, and lets it loose, 
so to say, to accomplish its end, viz. the grasping of 
reality, in all forms, in terms of the constitutive 
nature of reason. The individuality from which it 
comes to begin with is thenceforward eliminated : 
the individual only ‘ looks on ’ while it works. The 
function is hypostatized, and operates as if it were 
itself the concrete individual. Hence all the limita¬ 
tions, which in every other asyiect qualify the action 
of the human individual, are held to ap[)ly no longer 
to the function itself. The very succe.ss with which 
the function is exercised is unall’ected by the con¬ 
ditions of human individuality : it always works 
correctly and without interference. Reason is in 
this way deanthropomorj)hizcd. Hut it seems plain 
that such a contention overshoots its mark. The 
essence of finite self-consciousness does not cease to 
he finite because it is the essence ; an essence must, 
if it is really the essence, still he cliaractcrizod by 
the limitations which encompass and permeate all 
tinitude. Finite limitations are not an accident of 
finitude ; they are of the essence of it. It is para¬ 
dox to regard the essence of tinitude as something 
other than a finite essence ; and mere assumption 
to treat the ea.senee of finitude as infinite in nature 
and function. If this a.ssunij)tion is correct, it is 
impossible to account for error; and the a.s.sump- 
tion gives pla<;e to presumption if it is maintained 
that the working out of the essence makes the 
system faultless, final, and unalterable. Moreover, 
the whole value of tlie principle, as a way to inter¬ 
preting reality, is lost, if the essence is tlms hypo- 
statized. For reason is the same, whether it he 
realized in a tree or a tadfiole or a philosopher. It 
is, however, just the yteculiar significance of the 
essence in man’s individuality which i.s the source 
of its value as a clue to the interpretation of 
reality ; the peculiar nature of human individu¬ 
ality in all its concretene.ss cannot, tlicrefore, be 
eliminated without endangering its importance as 
a clue. This means that tlic essence cannot be 
taken in alistraction from its source, if it i.s to he 
of value. Hut, if it is taken tvii/t all the qualities 
and qualifications of human individuality, the 
limitations of an anthropomorphic point of view 
must necessarily afic<;t its whole operation and 
characterize the result obtained. In sliort, its 
value dejiends on its being antliropomorphic ; the 
elimination of thi.s point of view, however much 
we may gain in generality and akstractness, les.sens 
the value of the result. 

5 . Hegel’s method.—Equally important with the 
fundamental principle of the ‘notion’ in Hegel’s 
system is his view of the nature of the method by 
which the system is constructed. The peculiar 
cliaracteristic of all philosophical thinking lies, no 
doubt, in the consistent operation of a single met hod 
of procedure, and most of the great thinkers have 
recognized this. To Hegel, method was of the 
essence of system, not merely in the sense that tlie 
t wo were in.separable, hut in the sen.se that the 
.system was nothing hut the successful operation of 
a method clearly conceived from the outset and 
consi.stently applied at every step throughout it. 
He maintains that the value of his own system 
stands or falls with its method, and not so much 
by the perfect accuracy in detail with which the 
system is wrought out. In the introduction to the 
‘ liOgic ’ (IFffr/fci?, iii. [1841]) he says : 


‘ 1 cannot prcHiime that the method . . . i» incapable of being 
worked out with itill greater completeneRs and elaboration in 
detail, but I do know that it is the only true method.’ 

In his first piece of constructive work (the Pkdno- 
mtnologit) he pointed out the fundamental nece.ssity 
of having a carefully formed idea of the method by 
which philosophy should proceed ; and to the la.st 
he looked on the method as the soul of a philo¬ 
sophical system. His method, quite as much as its 
principle, diflerentiated his own position from that 
of his [iredecessors. 

Hegel always insisted that the nature of the 
method was to he found by an analysis of the 
nature of the notion. The method was not im¬ 
posed externally on the notion, but wa.s the vital 
nature of its proce.ss. No doubt the formal char¬ 
acter of the method was suggested by certain 
aspects of the work of Kant and of Fichte ; much 
also was due t-o I’lato. Hut the historical aspect 
is altogether .subordinate to the specific meaning 
and procedure assigned by Hegel to his method. 

Stated in general terms, tlic inetbod is the way 
by which the notion, through its own activity as 
above described, gradually articulates and coher¬ 
ently connects into a single explicit system the 
component dill'erences involved in its nature as a 
concrete function of self-conscious mind. A notion, 
being the essence of self-conscious mind, is a self- 
clo.sed whole. This is true, whether we take the 
supreme notion or any notion of a lower grade of 
significance. In its j)rocedure, therefore, it is self- 
directed, and not externally determined. Its pro- 
ctslure is immanent and constitutive of its own 
activity. It unfolds itself because it is a function 
of a self. 

Hut, again, a notion so completely permeates its 
own content that its component elements are its 
own difierentiatioris, are its own expressions, or, 
as Hegel calls tlieni, its own ‘moments.’ In each, 
therefore, we liave in a sense the notion in a 
specific form ; and the notion asserts itself in each 
in turn, as truly as it is the synthesized whole of 
all the parts. In some cases, e.q. the higher notions 
in the ‘ Logic,’ the parts are tiiemselves notions of 
a subordinate significance which again contain 
‘moments’ within themsclve.s. In the limiting 
ca.seH, a notion, on the one hand, is a bare self- 
identity, and the attempt to assert itself in its 
content merely brings out the fact that it is in- 
ca[)able of dinerentiation and so has no content 
specifically to assert, its content is indistinguish- 
ahlc from absence of content the assertion of pure 
being i.s equivalent to the asucrtiori of pure nothing¬ 
ness : on the otlier hand, at the oilier extreme, tlie 
notion is so concrete, so replete witli content, that 
it is in(;aj)able of assorting itself specifically and at 
the same time truly ; every (iiHerentiation is a self- 
limitation and so incomplete and inadequate to 
itself; its full meaning is realized only as a com¬ 
prehensive intuition which gathers into itself the 
totality of its difi'erentiations, or the ‘absolute 
idea’ melts into the organizing process, in and 
througli which its varied content rounds itself into 
a single self-complete system incapable of further 
development. 

Now, the source of the method lies in this sell- 
regulative character of tlie activity of the notion 
in its organic relation to its moments. The pro¬ 
cedure is positive in its beginning and positive in 
its outcome, for a notion is a positive principle 
from first to last: it loses nothing by the process 
and gives up nothing in the result. The purpose 
of the process is to make the notion consciously 
realize the totality of its content as an articulated 
individual whole ; the nece.ssity of tiie process lies 
in the nature of reason, which, being self-conscious- 
ne.ss, must become explicitly aware of what its 
unity contains and controls. This necessity is the 
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same whether the reason be einb<«lied in the finite 
human mind or in an absolute mind ; and the con¬ 
nexion of content establislied is the same for both 
alike so far as it is valid at all. Hence the question 
of time does not enter into the nature of the process 
and is indifferent to the process, even if time be 
required to carry it out, as is obviously the case 
when a finite mind engaged with the process passes 
from one stage to another. In contradistinction 
from the process of time, this process of establishing 
connexion between the moments of the notion may 
be described as a cognitive or logical proi^ess pure 
and simple. So far as time as such is concerned, 
it must itself be handled by the same logical pro¬ 
cess, if it is to have a ]dace in the compass of the 
absolute notion, the notion of absolute individu¬ 
ality.’ 

A notion, then, aims at realizing all its content as 
controlled by its own unity. It seeks to atiirrn its 
differences sojiarately and together as its own. Its 
differences are for it ultimate, otherwise it w’ould 
really be a bare self-identity. The diffcreni'es are 
thus, within ike compass of a giveri notion, extreme 
opposites to one another : what the one is the other 
i.s not. Per se tlie differences are ali.solutely op¬ 
posed ; but, being differences within the same 
notion, they are for the notion only relative differ¬ 
ences, no matter how strongly they appear opposed. 
It i.s only such differences that the notion is con¬ 
cerned with, for it is such differences that above 
all challenge the unity of rea.son, the singleness of 
.self-consciousness. And, further, only in the ca.se 
of .siicli difierences do we have the tyjie of that 
opposition in which self-consciousness itself con¬ 
sists, the oppo.sition of subject to object within the 
unity of the same self. As reason is the e.ssence of 
self-consciousness, each notion of rea.son must carry 
within it elements a.s ofiposite as subject and object. 
A notion, then, being concerned with difierences 
wdiich are thus ultimate for one anotlier, there can 
be only two such difference.s within the same notion : 
the ojiposites within a notion are per sc contrary 
tlie one to t he other. And indeed it seems a matter 
of indifference whether we .say that contrary op¬ 
posites constitute a .single notion or that a notion 
IS a function of uniting contrary oppo,sites ; whether 
we start from the one or the other is of no import¬ 
ance for purposes of exjilaining a notion. A notion 
is called for wherever there is this contrary opposi¬ 
tion, and a notion consists in the unity of smdi 
opposites ; for both unity and such differenceB con¬ 
stitute the individuality of a notion. 

An illustration from the ‘ rhih>so|>hy of Law ’ 
will help to make this clear. The notion of pro¬ 
perty is that of will expressed in a more or less 
permanent outer form, in an object of nature over 
which, by some means or another, will has exer 
cised its force and so embodied its act. It means, 
therefore, identification of will with a natural 
object. A will is always a personal will, and 
property is thus essentially personal property. 
The ultimate factors coni})osing this notion arc 
tiius active personal will in relation to an external 
object, and passive external object in relation to a 
])ersonal will. 'I’he first apiiears as ownership of 
a thing, the second as the use of a thing. Tho.se 
differen<!es^cr se are diametrically oppo.site to one 
another : ownership is not use, for the tiling in being 
used up pa.ssos from the owner ; left t(' themselves 
the oppo.sition between them is ab.solute. Yet they 
have such an opposition only because and in so far 
as they fall witnin the notion of property. But 
for this they would be merely outsiae one anotlier, 
and could not be even intelligibly contrasted and 
compared w'ith each other. The very fact of their 
op})osition being a real and reciprocal opposition 

I It Is treated as part of the ‘ Philosophy of Nature ’ (Nafttr- 
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implies the singleness of the notion containing 
them; the singleness of the notion creates the 
contrariety existing between the different elements 
taken per se. But in virtue of the unity of tlie 
notion tlie difierences are, from the point of view 
of the concrete notion, relative: they are both 
moments of the same notion, and are related on 
that account. However absolute, therefore, the 
difiererico is between the moments taken per se, 
tliese difierences are, in the light of the one notion, 
merely relative. 

The first step in the process of the notion is, then, 
the recognition that the differences within it are 
.»«; contrary and ultimate, and that, becau.se of 
the unity of the containing notion, tlie difierences 
are related to the same notion and so are relative 
to one another. 

From this follows the important aspect of the 
process, on which Hegel constantly lays stress— 
the function of negation. In a sense this is the 
vitalizing power in the process, its driving force, so 
to say, Lach difference is the contrary of tlie 
other, and is ‘ negative ' of it. But this negative 
relation is not bare or ‘infinite’ negation, but 
specific negation, negation witliin a certain field, 
and negation in a certain definite direction. Thus 
tlie ‘use’ of a thing is not sini))lY ‘ not-owner.shi|» ’; 
if so, it would have no qualities in itself at all, and 
not to have qualities is equivalent to being in fact 
nothing. Or again, if it were merely ‘ not-owner- 
ship,’ it might well bo a fiction, for a fiction is ‘ not- 
an-owner.’ It is ‘ u.se ’ of a thing within the field 
of firojierty ; and ‘ u.se ’ is notowiier.ship in the sense 
that whatever within this field is involved in 
‘ownership’ is not found in ‘use.’ An owner, 
e.g., has a will, a thing used cannot have a will; 
hence a slave is not, g/fa slave, a personal will. 
8o a thing as used can he alienatecl hecause it is 
an external object, a i>ersonal will as owner is 
not u.^ied and cannot, he alienated. In short, the 
ntsgative relation between the two component difl'or- 
ences is a negation with a sjiecific content ])eeuliar 
to each side of the opposition in question. And it 
is this definite ami positive content which at once 
makes the negation possible, and constitutes the 
particular kind of o]iposition in which they stand 
to each other. The positive content of each differ¬ 
ence enters into and shapes the character of the 
negative relation of the one to tlie otlier. Hence 
it IS that, while in every notion the difierences are 
negative of each otlier, the precise character of the 
negation and of its procedure varies with each 
not ion. 

Now, this jiositive content which makes the 
negative relation definite is derived from the 
notion itself, which is altogether positive. The 
notion affirms itself in each moment, and this makes 
the moment wdiat it is. Moreover, the notion finds 
itself in each moment, and, so to say, endeavours 
to concentrate its entire meaning into each moment. 
For that reason each takes its stand with all the 
weight of the notion behind it, ami in the name of 
the notion denies the right of the other to he itself, 
or even to be tlie notion. The negation is thus not 
a passive but an active relation, not a condition of 
quiescence but of conflict between the moments. 
Ibit this active opposition presupjioses and requires 
a common basis, and that is found in the jiositive 
content whicli eneh possesses. The positive con¬ 
tent which makes the negation definite in char¬ 
acter is the source of the union between the oppos¬ 
ing moments of the notion. Or, in other words, 
the conflict is not so much between the moments 
per se as between moments each of which claims 
to emlKKly the one whole notion. The tension lie- 
tween the moments is a tension within the unity 
of the notion which is articulate in each. It is this 
tension which sets up the jirocess of interrelating 
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the moments in such a way as to break down the 
opposition and connect the one witli the other, and 
establish an explicit union between them—a union 
which was irnjtlicit from the first and becomes 
articulate in the organic connexion of the moments. 
This process of interrelation is what Hegel calls 
thinking, or rationally unifying, ‘contradiction.’ 
To think, or rather think out, contradiction, he 
says, is tlie very nature of reason : true thinking 
can do notiung else, and has nothing else to do. 
Hy * thinking contradiction,’ he obviously does not 
mean thinking ‘logical contradictories’ in the 
formal sense; but thinking into a harmonious 
unity the real contrariety of moments in a notion 
which are negatively opposed to each other. Since 
this way of thinking is in a sense the core of the 
whole process, he rightly regards the procedure as 
the consciousness of contradiction and the removal 
of contradiction. The term usually employed to 
designate this process — dialectic—Hegel adopts 
from his predecessors, more especially Kant and 
Plato; thougli Hcge] constantly points out that 
the dialectic method was imperfectly understood 
and imperfectly apydied in every system but his 
own, and mainly because the nature of negation, 
on which the process turns, was not properly 
gra8j>ed. 

W hen we ask how the opposite elements are 
brouglit into harmony, the answer is—by the 
ordinary oyierations of analysis and synthe-sis 
cliaracteristic of all thought and indeed of mind 
itself. These two operations are inseparable, and 
are inherent in the function of reason. Starting 
from an implicit synthesis, wo lind by analysis the 
momenl.s of the notion ; we discover in the same 
way th<j jiositive content of each moment, and by 
continuing the analysis far enough we come to a 
j)oinL where the very content of each moment sug¬ 
gests its relation to the other, and the further 
analysis gradually passe.s over into the explicit 
synthesis of the separate moments. 

So far we have regarded the moments as if they 
had the same value for the notion. In a certain 
sense thi.s is true. Eaclj is essential to t)ie notion ; 
and from this point of view the affirmation of one 
moment, the ‘ thesis,’ cannot be regarded as higher 
than the affirmation of the other, the ‘antithesis.’ 
But the process of interrelating tlie.se two brings 
out a result which contains more truth tlian either 
moment separately, and issues in a stage which is 
higher than both taken together. In the final 
stage in which the process culminates, the explicit 
synthesis of the two separate moments, we have a 
form of the notion which combines the two and at 
the same time removes the one-sidedness in which 
each subsists. It is not a mere amalgam of the 
two preceding moments ; it is a transformation of 
them, and is thus a further stage in the process of 
the notion, and is in that sense a new ‘ moment ’ in 
that process. Since it unites in itself the positive 
substance of the two preceding moments, and since 
these were the ultimate dill'erences contained in the 
notion, this third moment completes the process of 
the notion, and brings into prominence the reality 
of the unity underlying those difi'erencos from the 
start. It reveals this unity in explicit form as the 
controlling principle of the diirerences, and reveals 
the differences explicitly as factors in the same 
single unity. In tliis third ‘ moment,’ therefore, 
the notion has completely expressed itself, it has 
‘ come to itself,’ it has ‘ become conscious of itself.’ 
In that sense the third moment is on a higher level 
than the preceding moments, and its truth is a 
higher truth regarding the nature of the notion. 
But it is not higher at the expense of the preceding 
stages ; it is higher only by containinj^ their truth, 
ana, indeed, because it contains their truth. It 
cancels their isolation from each other, and also 


I their consequent oppo.sition to each other. These, 
the isolation and opposition, are certainly reinov^ ; 
for, in the final stage or moment, the two preceding 
elements are so completely interwoven that their 
opposition has no longer any significance for the 
notion. Each so permeates the other that only a 
regressive process of analysis can even distinguish 
them. In so far, then, as their negative relation to 
each other was the result of their fundamental op¬ 
position, this negation, essential as it is to tlie pro¬ 
cess of the notion, is the transitional aspect of the 
process, and disappears in the resulting final 
moment. Contradiction, then, which is vital to 
the process, exists only in order to be removed ; it 
is not final but transitional: to think out contra¬ 
diction is to abolish it. Hence it is that the final 
or absolute notion is entirely free from and entirely 
cancels all the contradictions involved in and in¬ 
cident to the lower ‘ finite ’ notions. Hence Hegel's 
view, that contradiction is of the essence of linitude. 
The complete removal of contradiction is identical 
with ‘true’ infinitude, the self-closed and self- 
contained whole or absolute notion ; conversely, 
wherever there is linitude there is process, and 
wherever there is process there is contradiction. 
The contradiction is thus not accidental to the 
nature of linitude, but inherent in it, and is, in fact, 
the very reason of its connexion with infinitude, 
the presence of which, again, in the finite may be 
said to be the source of the negative movement, the 
contradiction, in linitude as such. If the process 
were endless, if infinitude were an infinite progress 
or regress, there could be no contradiction and so 
no removal of it ; we should have indefinite process 
in time, and not process in thought. Hence he 
names such a process tl»e ‘false’ infinite, ‘false’ 
because it makes the attainment of a rounded sys¬ 
tem of trutii, or indeed truth at all, meaningless 
and impossible. 

How the ‘ higher unity ’ or ‘ higher truth ’ is ar¬ 
rived at, it is not (lillicult to see. We may best 
bring this out by recurring to the illustration pre¬ 
viously referreu to. The notion of property, we 
saw, is resolvable into the two ultimate factors of 
‘ ownership ’ of a thing and the ‘ use ’ of the thing, 
these being opposed to each other. They are op¬ 
posed because the ownershij) means the detention 
of the thing as the correlate of exercising a j)er- 
manent or identical personal will in regard to the 
natural object, while the use of the thing means 
the dissipation of the thing, the evanescence of 
it, and hence the gradual loosening of the hold 
of the personal will over it. In the former ele¬ 
ment the notion of property is exj)ressed in terms of 
the nature of personal will, in the latter it is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of the nature of a thing or natural 
object. Bersonal will provides the aspect of identity 
or universality in the situation, the thing provides 
the aspect of diversity or particularity. Sharply 
opposed as these are, the analysis of the first, whicli 
is logically the prior element—since will must be 
exerted before a natural object can become a thing 
ami enter into a self-conscious situation as property 
—brings out the second. For ownership to be 
effective, will must lie repeatedly and continuously 
exerted over it, and tlie continuous exertion of will 
over a thing is precisely what is meant by ‘ using ’ 
it. But the continuous use of a thing means that, 
since the thing is particular and the will universal, 
the thing destructible and the will indestructible, 
ultimately the thing is exhaustible and therefore 
our hold over it is terminable. The termination 
of property in a thing is thus involved in the very 
nature of property. In fact, the complete termina¬ 
tion of property in a thing is the very highest ex¬ 
pression of what property means for a will. This 
termination may be brought about in two ways, 
either by exhausting it so that it is no longer of 
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‘ use ’ aiul «o no longer our property, or by openly 
giving it up as our property. The capacity to do 
either is involved in complete ownership, ‘ complete 
ownership involves complete use ’; the explicit sur¬ 
render of ownership is the highest proof of complete 
ownership, the complete exhaustion of our interest 
in the thing is the complete surrender of its signi¬ 
ficance as our property and the return of the thing 
once more to the sphere of nature from which it 
was taken to begin witli. This, the final stage 
in the process of the notion of property, is, in legal 
phraseology, the moment of ‘relinquishment* of 
property. This moment therefore contains the 
positive substance of ownership in its purest and 
completest form, for we cannot relinquish what 
we do not own comjdetely ; and, on the other hand, 
it contains the positive substance of what is in¬ 
volved in ‘ use ’ in its completest form, for we can¬ 
not truly use a thing unless we can make it 
independent of ourselves at choice, unless we are 
completely free to ‘ do as we like with our o>vn ’ ; 
otherwise the thing determines our will and not 
our will the thing. Thus in relinquishment of a 
thing the will most clearly reveals its complete 
freedom in relation to the tiling, and most clearly 
luariifests that the thing has no will of its own but 
is absolutely subordinate to a personal will. Re¬ 
linquishment in that way is the ‘ higher unity’ of 
tlie se|)arale elements involved in the notion of 
projierty. Yet it does not destroy their jiositive 
significance, for this is retained in tlie result ; 
it removes their antagonism in a form in which 
that antagonism can no longer exist, because both 
the elements go to constitute what that form itself 
is, and are inseparably interwoven in this higliest 
moment. This moment is the culmination of the 
process, or ‘ dialectic,’ of property, for the notion of 
properly is exhaustively expressed in this moment; 
and till! notion of property can have further signili- 
cance only as a jiart of a wider notion altogether, 
t.e. a notion expressing more fully the nature of 
self-conscious will which is at the basis of pro¬ 
perty. This further notion, as llegel interprets 
the matter, is tliat of contract. 

Such then in outline is the nature of the ])ro- 
cess, or ‘ method,’ of the notion. Only one further 
(juestion seems to be worth raising : How' does 
llegel know wliere to start tlie process, what 
element in the notion to place first? The answer 
to the question is obtained if we bear in mind that 
the aim of the process is the complete explicit 
realization of the wliole of what a notion contains. 
'File complete truth is the mo.st concrete and 
systematic, the most or the higliest individual. 
\Ve cannot learn this all at once, and by mere 
intuition. It is a result. The result of the process 
determines the aim of the process, and the aim i 
regulates the jirocedure. The procedure is thus 
from the simple.st, mo.st abstract, to the most 
articulated and complex, the most concrete. Hence 
the first moment is always the logically simpler, 
more ultimate, and more abstract. It is tliat 
without which no other stage in the process would 
be possible at all, and no advance capable of being 
made to tlie concrete result. What this is in the 
case of a given notion can lie reve.aied only to 
logical analy.sis, exercised in the light of the result 
to be achieved. In general it may be said that 
the notion in its aspect of identitj’^ as such is taken 
as logically prior to and the condition of all further 
development of the notion ; the aspect of diversity 
is tlieu directly suggested and gives the second 
abstract moment. This holds good whether the 
notion we are seeking to unfold be such a com¬ 
prehensive notion as that of the State, or a minor 
subordinate notion, like that of property. 

The method of procedure above analyzed is pre¬ 
cisely the same in essentials throughout the whole 


of Hegel’s system. It governs the process oi 
evolving notions wherever they apjiear and what¬ 
ever they be. The process of connecting all the 
content of the notion of the State, for example, 
is essentially the same as that of connecting tlie 
aspects of contract, or conscience, or a free con- 
stituLioii. And the process of connecting the 
constituents of the whole Absolute notion, the 
notion of Absolute Individuality, is precisely the 
same os that required to connect the content of 
any part of the system—Religion, the IState, or 
Nature. No doubt the mcthoil varies with the 
notions considered, but only in the sense that form 
varies with content, and yet is inscjiarable from 
content. Doubtless, again, llegel may have been 
more successful in carrying out bis method in the 
case of certain notions and certain departments of 
i)hiIo.so]»hy than in others. Sometimes he may 
have failed altogctlier, and often his analysis is 
obviously' strained, artificial, and forced. But 
these are nece.s.sary incidents of the inevitable 
fallibility of genius, and must be so regarded. It 
seems a mistake to treat, as McTaggart does, the 
variations in success of Hegel’s use of bis metliud 
as so-called ‘changes of method’ in the system. 
Misapplications arc not deliberate changes; and 
the assumption that alterations were deliberate 
either convicts Hegel of insincerity in the con¬ 
struction of his system, or regards him os work¬ 
ing out his system with mechanical and infallible 
success. 

In the light of the method as above explained 
there is no diliieulty in accounting for the fact 
that the process of connecting the elements of a 
given notion is the same in character as that which 
connects the variety of notions involved in a given 
sphere of the system and the totality of notions 
required to unfold the content of the wliolc system. 
For, just as from the point of view of a given 
notion its elements are ‘moments’ in the realiza¬ 
tion of that notion, so any given notion, siiort of 
the notion of Absolute Individuality, is a ‘ moment’ 
in a wider notion, and is thus a stage in the 
realization of a completer truth, rrojicrty, for 
example, is a notion with subordinate ‘moments,’ 
but property itself is a moment in the realization 
of the notion of ‘ contract,’just as contract again 
is a inomcat which helps to unfold the complete 
content of ‘abstract Right’ as an exjiression of 
free personal will which is the basis of the notion 
of the Stale ; and so throughout the whole system. 

It is impossible to go over the ground covered 
by the ojieration of the dialectic tliroughout all 
the notions which emanate from reason in its inter- 
jiretation or reconstruction of individuality in all 
its forms. To do tliis would require a re-sLaterneiil 
of the wliole system, and if given in outline would 
(ort ey little concrete information. 'I'he wliole 
value of the argument lies in its close a.ssociation 
with the actual substance of reality; tlie vitality 
of the dialectic draws its energy from each concrete 
form of individuality in turn, and works with its 
content as the indAvelliiig organizing agency. 
'J'liere is nothing formal in the procedure; the form 
of the method in fact takes on the colour and 
quality of the content. The jirinciple that the 
notion of reason is the core of things being once 
for all adopted, it is henceforw’ard throughout the 
system accepted as the truth of things, and reality 
is simply asked, so to say, to render up its meaning 
in terms of the notion and its method of procedure. 
The individual mind of the philosojiher merely 
‘looks on,’ as Hegel puts it, and records the result 
in the various spheres of truth into which reality 
naturally, or rather according to historically ac¬ 
cepted divisions, falls. 

6. Hegel’s view of ethics.—The ethical life in 
its most comprehensive sense is a particular aspect 
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of a more general reality, that of finite mind. I 
is not the highest expression of finite mind, nor ii 
it the lowest level at which mind exists. It arises 
at that stage in the process of mind’s activity 
where, havirig reached con.sciousness of itself as a 
concrete reality, finite mind utters its substance 
in an objective form. It presupposes the cunsciout 
continuity of itself with nature, and freely commits 
the end.s of its own being to the objective processes 
of nature, and finds nature suj»porting its own 
|)ur[>oses. It determines nature by its own ends 
Jt ‘ acts,’ and does not in so doing /eel any sense ol 
loss, but, on the contrary, feel.s enlargeu and en 
ri< bed. Similarly, it presujjposes the conscious 
continuity of finite niind with finite mind, the 
identity of self with self, tlie acknowledgment of 
.self by other selves, and tlie <jpen, concrete recogni¬ 
tion of intercommunion of self with other selves, 
so that one self shares the life of another in definite 
ways, and is expanded in so doing. It presuppo.ses, 
in short, the conscious universalization of mind, 
brought about and Hiistaiiied through intersnb- 
jective intercourse whicli i.s carried on by all tlie 
nieansat the disposal of each mind—desire, emotion, 
end, etc. Of these forms of objectification—that 
through conscious union witli nature, and through 
conscious communion of finite mind with finite 
mind—the latter is infinitely the more important, 
because of the more explicit and complete identity 
of the component factors in the situation, and 
because the first form is involved as a necessary 

leans tx) the comrilete attainment of the second. 
Without ‘nature^ intercommunion of con.scious 
selves would be impossible; witliout other selves 
mind would never rise above the limits and limita¬ 
tions of ‘animated nature.’ 

When the resources of finite mind have been 
evolved to tliis level where it finds and accepts 
mind (finite mind) as its ow'n object, an object 
responding to the call of the subject and evoking 
its potentialities, then mind is in a condition 
w here the ovien and free interrelation of self with 
self is ])o8sihle ; and in this interrelation consist 
essentially the ethical process and the ethical life 
of man. It thu.s forms a level of the life of mind 
quite by itself. Compared with the previous 
stages of mind, it may he justly spoken of ns 
‘objective’—explicitly universal and permanently 
embodied finite mind ; the previous stages by 
contrast being s|)f)ken of as ‘subjective’ mind. 
And further, because this level of mind is its own 
creation and product, using nature, but not itself 
the outcome of nature, it is self-constituted and 
self-determined, and therefore free. 

Thus the region of the life of mind w'here ethical 
life exists is that of free objective finite mind. 
This is the form of reality, tlie type of ‘ notion,’ 
which has to he evolved by the science of ethics, 
and its parts logically connected by its inherent 
dialectic. 

In the order of reality tlie w hole comes liefore 
the parts, the complete before the incomplete ; 
and in the whole we see rno.st clearly the nature of 
that individuality with which we are dealing. The 
whole w here finite mind is expanded and objectified 
in its completest way is historically the State. 
This is the most concrete phase of objective mind ; 
this, in fact, is the concrete reality to which the 
notion of objective mind jirimanly refers, and 
which contains all other w ays in which that notion 
is expressed. But in the order of exposition w’e 
must begin with the most elementary way in which 
this notion of objective mind is embodied, the 
simplest form in which the notion of free objectified 
inind is expressed. In every form, from the 
simplest and most abstract to the most complex 
and concrete, essentially the same principle is 
realized, but the fullness of its content, or its 


‘realization,’ varies in degree of ‘truth’ or ^e- 
quacy to the nature of tlie notion in question. 
What this simplest phase of the notion is can again 
be found only by experience; but this means no 
more than that the philosopher, observing the 
nature of the notion considered, is in touch with 
all the appearances of its reality. 

The primary subordinate notions into which the 
concrete notion of objective mind falls are arrived 
at by a logical analysis of its content. Objective 
mind, free will, may sustain itself directly (a) 
through the external relation of will to will, 
(6) through the inner life of each self-conscious 
individual wdll being aware of itself as a self- 
contained unit of objective mind, and, (c) finally, 
through the free and unreserved intercominunion 
of mind with mind, an intercommunion which 
avails itself of both external and internal atti¬ 
tudes of will, but is a fuller realization of the 
hjective mind than either. In each case we have 
the same factors, mind con.scious of itself through 
explicit relation to other finite selves, and realizing 
itself in this relationship. The first is the sphere 
of the legal relationshiiis of wills ; the second, that 
of inner moral sentiment, purpose, all that is 
summed up in the term ‘ moral conscience ’ ; the 
third is that of .social institutions. 'l'he.sc are 
stages in the fulfilment of the same end, and are 
only logically separable moments of that one end. 
'I’hus legal relations are impossible by themselves ; 
no social order, no objective mind, could subsist by 
them alone, for the obvious rea.son that in them 
the notion of mind is not fully realized. The inner 
side of mind—what the individual is ‘for himself’ 
—is ignored in law, or considered only as relatively 
subordinate, as having significance only in so far 
as it tlirow's light on ‘acts,’ on the external ex- 
•ressions of will whiidi are alone the sphere and 
nterest of law properly understood. Yet the inner 
ide is of supreme importance to the individual, 
md also of sui>reme importance to the complete 
ife of society. It is at least of equal importance 
with law as a realization of min(l, and is in any 
case as necessary for the complete expression of 
die mind’s nature. The fullness of intercommunion 
)f mind with mind demands that the powers of 
espouse within the individual shall reflect and 
correHjiond to the demands made ujion it by others. 
The tliird stage is equally necessary, and cannot 
suhsi.'^t apart from the two pieceding ; for the 
complete intercommunion involved in social insti¬ 
tutions is as impossible and incomjilete without legal 
relations as it is without the inner adjustments of 
die individual mind to the inner life of others. 

Taking these primary elements in the con- 
ititution of the complete notion of objective mind, 
Hepel analyzes them as successive stages, and 
imder the general designations of (1) abstract law, 
;2) morality (Moralitdt), and (3) the social order 
Sittlich/ccit). Each of these is a notion, a suIh)!- 
diriate notion in the whole, but a notion none the 
ess, hecau.se each has an individuality all its own, 

.8 a unity in difierence. 

(1) The forms assumed by the external relation of 
nind to mind constituting the sphere of law are 
sa-sily stated, and are more or less familiar in every 
listorical code of laws. Individual wills may be 
egally related and combined indirectly or directly, 
positively and negatively, (i.) They are related 
ixternaliy and in an indirect manner when some 
ixternal, ‘natural’ object is the common centre 
d their interest and of the activity of their separ- 
,te w'ills ; this is the sphere of property, essentially 
,n objective realization of mind and a relation of 
►ne mind to another, meum and tuum being correla- 
iveand inseparable terms ; it is primarily positive 
md only in a secondary sense negative, (ii.) They 
are directly related w nen two or more wills hav* 
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a mutual hold over each other as re^^a^d8 certain 
actions of their respective wills, and on certain 
explicit conditions mutually and freely arranged 
between the separate wills so related ; this is the 
notion of contract. Only a limited range of the 
activity of an individual will can be contracted 
away; hence, no matter how close the contract, 
the individual wills as such still retain their inde¬ 
pendence ; a will cannot contract itself entirely 
away without self-contradiction and without con¬ 
tradicting the notion of a contract. It is a fuller 
realization of objective mind than property, be¬ 
cause contract enters more deeply than property 
into the structure of the individual will ; the very 
powers of a will, as such, are made the basis of 
the contract. It is both positive and negative in 
explicit terms, for a contract explicitly limits as 
well as unites the contracting wills, (iii.) The 
third form in which wills are related externally is 
primarily negative, and only in a secondary way 
positive. One will may, of itself and without 
the acknowledgment of another will, invade the 
domain of individuality of another, and to some 
extent curtail the activity of this will. The in¬ 
vading will may do so to any extent, even to the 
destruction of the existence of the invaded will, 
and may do so unconsciously or deliberately. The 
relation is here primarily negative, because one of 
the wills thrusts the other aside and does not admit 
its reality, while the other (invaded) will in its 
turn reacts on the first and denies tlio reality of 
the invading will as regards the specific action of 
that will. This is the notion of wrong-doing in all 
its forms, ‘civil’ and ‘criminal.’ It is obviously 
an external relationship ; still it is a relation, and 
a relation of an objective kind, for each acts and 
expresses his will before the eyes of the other. 

Tlie above notions exhaust the po.ssiblo external 
relations of wills to one another, and the last stage 
enters even more deeply into the substance of will 
than either of the others, more especially when the 
wrong-doing i.s dcliberate. For in wrong-doing 
the agent and tlie sull'erer call upon the inmost 
claims and resources of their personality in order 
to assert and defend their respective positions ; 
and the process of removing the wrong makes 
further demands on the concrete nature of tlieir 
individuality in order to reinstate their true 
relations to each other. Their value in their own 
eyes and their significance for the society to whicli 
they belong are called in question, and force them 
to bring out more explicitly their real nature as 
wills, and establish as the result a concor<l which 
has an inner side as well as an outer. This ap¬ 
pears very clearly, for example, in the effect of 
punishment on the wrong-doer. 

It is probably because of this effect of the pro¬ 
cess of wrong-doing and of its removal that Hegel 
finds the logical connexion between ‘ law ’ and 
‘ morality ’ at the point where wrong is righted. 
The logical transition seems indeed forced and 
artiliciai, as so many of his transitions from one 
fundamental notion to another can bo shown to bo ; 
and certainly it is by no means so convincing as 
that between the successive stages of the analysis 
of law. 

(2) Morality, or the inner side of realized mind, 
likewise bos its various modes of exnression. The 
analysis of morality is one of Hegel’s richest and 
most subtle contributions to the interprotfition of 
the moral life, even if we add that its value lies 
less in the framework of its logical order than in 
its insight into concrete moral experience. An 
individual’s morality is the working nlan through 
which the inner processes of his mind are brought 
into the service of an objective life with other 
individual minds. It is not therefore a private pre¬ 
serve of individuality, within whicli he shuts him¬ 


self off from society ; it can be so applied, no doubt, 
but when so applied it becomes the source of evil 
and not of good for the individual. The true con¬ 
scious good of the individual lies in the subordina¬ 
tion and regulation of the functions of his inner 
life in the interests of a systematic unity with his 
fellow’s. The conception of such a unity, con¬ 
sciously operating upon the inner conditions of his 
activity, relative to his peculiar place in the ob¬ 
jective system, and growing into deliniteness and 
clearness with the success of his efforts to attain it 
—this is the good of and for the individual as a 
specitic centre of tinite mind. This region of 
morality may therefore be described as the indi¬ 
vidual’s conscious perspective of his objective life 
with his fellows, and is the process of realizing and 
rertecting in his inner life tne objective sy.stem of 
social well-being w ith wliich he, as a sj)ecial centre, 
is bound up. It covers such facts as intention, 
coiKscious purpose, happiness, duty, emotion, and, 
highest of all expressions of this attitude, the in¬ 
dividual ‘ conscience’ w'itli its possibilities for good 
and for evil t^) the individual. The whole inner 
life of the individual is in this way a moral micro¬ 
cosm of the objective self-contained macrocosm of 
a historical society, and is realized directly on its 
own account, indirectly as an embodiment of com¬ 
plete objective mind. 

(3) The third stage of objective mind—the social 
order—covers all that we mean by tlie institu¬ 
tional aspect of the life of a society. Here we 
have the free unreserved interaction of individual 
mind with imlividual mind, the interweaving of 
interests and purjioses within and without the con¬ 
ditions of universal law, with and without the 
sanctions and guidance of individual conscience. 
Institutions are the utmost individuaks can achieve 
in the relations they establish with one another; 
and they contain all the human interest.s of which 
their finite individualities, so far as intercom¬ 
municating, are cajiable. From one point of view 
they are exiiressions of linite mind, irom anotJier 
)oint of view' linite minds are the living juirticii- 
ar foci of tlie objective concrete .sjiirit tmibodied 
in institutions, 5lore than all else in objective 
mind, therefore, institutions are ‘ end.s in tbein- 
selves.’ They are in no sen.se creations of ‘ nature,’ 
because institnlion-^ use nature as instrumental for 
the continuous intercommunion of finite spirits. 
They are, however, created by self-conscious mind 
at its liigliest level, created as universal embodi¬ 
ments of mind, and created for the maintenance of 
universal and constant relations between indi¬ 
viduals. They are always ‘instituted,’ set up by 
deliberate resolve ; and, once established, are 
imaintained rather by the universality of the ends 
they embody than by the clear conscious resolution 
of their comjionent individuals. They have a kind 
of life of tlieir own once they are set going ; and 
they continue in being by their own single reality, 
whose complete signiticance any given individual 
may he only partially aware of, and as a rule only 
partially shares. Much of the life of institutions 
18 for the component individuals unknown, much 
is carried on by conscious automatism, and in some 
cases, t.g. the State, the institution is maintained 
even against the judgment of the individual re¬ 
garding his conscious interests. Still this uncon¬ 
sciousness in the life of institutions is at most a 
mere matter of degree, and rather a psychological 
condition of carrying on the institution tiian a 
logical aspect of its structure. Consent and in¬ 
telligence are always presupposed, and the self- 
consciousness in which the institution is rooted 
may break out at any time into critici.sm and lead 
to further initiative and progress in the life of the 
institution. 

In a w’ord, then, the institutional stage of ob 
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jective mind is the direct and conscious operation 
of a definitely realized collective unity of individual 
minds upon the individual components aliaring in 
its life; a unity maintained through each, but more 
concrete than any ; a unity secured on certain ex¬ 
pressed formulated conditions and therefore imply¬ 
ing ‘ law ’; a unity permeating the inner processes 
and well-being of its components, and therefore in¬ 
volving what the stage of ‘ morality ’ contains. It 
is logically higher in value than the preceding 
stage, and ethically higher in autliority and signi¬ 
ficance. It is liistorically prior in existence to the 
component individuals, and prior therefore to both 
‘law’ and individual morality. In its earliest 
forms its mode of regulation is that of ‘custom,’ 
and custom is at first the source of law and the 
ruler of conscience. In its highest forms the social 
order is a blend of custom and self-conscious regula¬ 
tion, the former acting as the conserving, quasi- 
unconscious method of procedure, the latter as the 
principle of criticism, initiative, and progress. 

The institutional condition is cajiahle of indefi¬ 
nite development, and there is, strictly speaking, 
no practical limit to the number of institutions. 
But historically and in princij)le some institutions 
are more rooted in the natural conditions of man, 
more lasting in character, and more universal in 
their i)urposc than others, and so more fumiainental 
in the structure of ol»jective mind. Such are the 
institutions of the family, the city, and the State, 
and these again are in the order of their ethical 
importance. The fir.:5L is hasi^d on the natural 
organic fact of sex ; provides t he sjihere for inter¬ 
communion of particular minds in teiinsof natural 
atlection, sympathy, and direct personal helpful¬ 
ness; and has its larger ethical sigmli-;»me in the 
rearing ainl moulding of new indivninai-- he lim 
wider life of tln^ Inde coniimrml y. I he : 
rests on the natural need of vai ie«l organic susten¬ 
ance; gives ri.se to and makes possible the complex 
interdependence of co-operating individuals each 
and all engaged in obtaining a livelihood ; and 
finds its larger ethical significance in the organiza¬ 
tion of economic relations m such a way as to give 
free opportunity of self-expansion to all and pro¬ 
tection to each in the fulfilment of his function. 
'I’he third rests on the need of forceful security 
from interference from without the community, of 
regulated security from interference as between 
individuals and minor institutions within the 
society, and of concentrating the whole resources 
of objective mind in a single all-comprehensive 
dominating unity, which is capable of acting on 
every part ami giving rounded comi>leteiiess to the 
ethical life of finite objective mind. 

The State is thus the culnunatiori of the reality 
of ohjective mind as an organized ethical whole of 
human purpose consciously acting on the indivi«l- 
uals and fulfilled by tliem. As an ethical whole 
each State is or should be a single individuality, 
self-contained, and therefore suflicient for the 
ethical life of its component individuals. Tlie 
finitude of any given State is inseparable from it, 
and is a limitation as regards its capacity to ex¬ 
haust the life of humanity as such. Each State 
is but one State amongst other Stales, all expres¬ 
sive of humanity. The ethical life is therefore a 
restricted area of reality, and not an exhaustive 
exjiression of the Absolute, or, for that matter, 
even of humanity. When, however, we pass be¬ 
yond the State and consider the life of humanity 
as embodied in all States, we pass from the ethical 
life pro|»cr to the drama of human history. This 
is inseparable from tlie course of the world in all 
its aspects. The treatment of States from tliis 
>oint of view is undertaken by the more compre- 
lensive part of Hegel’s system, the ‘ Philosophy of 
History,^ an intei |»retation of States as realizing 


in various degrees the idea of freedom of will 
embodied in each State. 

7, Hegel’s view of religion. —Religion occur iea 
a peculiar position in Hegel’s philosophy. I’i do- 
sophy as a whole and in its parts is determiiu i by 
its object; it always has a definite form of indi¬ 
viduality to deal with. Reality as the abolutely 
individual whole is the supreme object e philo¬ 
sophy ; the evolution of its content is f syste¬ 
matic development of the Absolute Idea, the 
reason-con.stituted essence of Ahsoluf e Spirit. The 
various divisions and subdivisions of 1 iie })liilosophi- 
cal system, nature, finite mind, etc., are dealt with 
as specific individuations of thi^ ultimate reality ; 
their content is evolved in detail a:s ‘ moments ’ of 
the supreme truth, ami thus gives rise to the variou- 
parts of the absolute philosophy, tlic v;u 
‘ philosophical sciences.’ Beyoud the one eoniju. , 
absolute science and the various subordinate 
‘sciences’ in that system, beyond reality as a 
whole and reality in its parts, there is nothing for 
philosophy to deal with. A philosophical scieiK'e 
IS the systematic evolution of the real in terms of 
its fundamental es.smice or notion ; and the real is 
a whole ot jiarts, a unity of diverse elements. 

Now religion is not an object in 1 lu- sen.'-ic of a 
sphere of reality: it is an attitudi -w.-rds an 
object. The only form of object po.sMiiie is either 
the A hsolute or some specific s])licre of tlic Absolute. 
As Hegel continually asserts, the object of the 
religious altitude is the Absolute in its unity, in 
its eoiujilcteness, in its ‘truth.’ But this reality 
is also the peculiar domain of philosophy, <»r 
speculative science; and .sjieculation in iJegel’s 
vitev is alone necessary and suflicient to give the 
cuiujilele trut h riluiiit the Absolute. Here tlien lies 
• iu f.'itvion.s difficulty. It cannot be met by saying 
! i)ut (iiu Absolute in philosophy is not the same as 
the Absolute in religion. The letter, as uell as 
the spirit, of llegcrs system is against such a view : 
the Absolute in philosojiliy is emphatically identi¬ 
fied with God in religion, and in the highest 
religion there is not even the semblance of con¬ 
trast. Nor are there two truths about the 
Absolute ; the Absolute is the supreme truth and 
the sujireme truth is one. Hegel’s solution of the 
difficulty is found in drawing a distinction between 
the ‘ form ’ in which the Absolute is grasped in 
the ca.se of religion and of philosophy, and the 
‘ content ’ which they both deal with. The ‘ form ’ 
is diflerent in the two cases, the ‘content’ is 
precisely the same. The same Absolute is present 
in both and in the same sense, viz. as Spirit, self- 
conscious and rational ; and its mode of realization 
is the same, viz. it is ‘conscious of itself’ in the 
rcligiou.s mind as well as in speculative philosophy, 
liul the medium through which its realization is 
etlected, the ‘form’ in which the ‘content’ is ex¬ 
pressed, is in religion that of feeling, of sensuous 
intuition, and of significant sensuously symbolical 
general ideas, whereas in philosophy the ‘ iorm ’ 
is that of Hie notion qud notion (as above ex¬ 
plained, p. 57‘2fr.). 

This solution, however, only raises a further 
difficulty. The notion, as we have seen, is the 
final form in which truth appears, and the notion 
alone is entirely adequate to convey absolute 
truth. Is the ‘ form ’ used by religion an approxi¬ 
mation to tlie notion, or is it co-equal in value 
with it for the Absolute wliich exjiresses itself in 
the religious life ? ’i'here is no doubt tliat Hegel’s 
view is that the religious ‘ form ’ is not in itself 
completely adequate to the essential nature of 
Absolute Spirit, and that the religious • form ’ calls 
for and is compelled by its own ‘ dialectic ’ to pass 
to the supreme form in which truth is emliodied— 
the ‘notion.’ Hence it is that on his view philo- 
sojihy, and not religion, is the highest exjiressior 
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of self-conscious spirit; and that speculation is the 
liual stage and ‘ crown’ of the life of spirit. 

It is dithcult to resist drawing an obvious 
inference. If it is possible, as Hegel maintains, to 
convey the truth about the Absolute in the form 
which is the essence of the Absolute (self-conscious 
reason), and thus perfectly adequate to the nature 
of the Absolute, then religion is simply the way 
of error ; if, on the other hand, relipon is not 
the way of error, the claim of pliilosophy to 
express the final truth about the Absolute i.s 
untenable, since the Absolute requires to express 
in tlje sphere of feeling, intuition, and re¬ 
presentative ideas, as well as through the notion. 
On the former alternative, religion is in strict¬ 
ness unnecessary, and philosophy is all that God 
requires to convey His truth to finite spirit; on 
tlu! latter alternative, religion is necessary and 
pliilosophy has no claim to priority of value over 
religion, since the Absolute is its own standard of 
value and one form of self-exjtression is as needful 
as the other, hhther philosoithy fulfils a purpose 
altogether dillerent from religion, or else nhilo- 
sophy IS not by itself tbe highe.st and completely 
concrete expression of the Absolute. 

The ambiguity involved in Hegel’s position was 
not merely a source of great perplexity to his 
follo\ver.s, and led to diametrically opposite in¬ 
terpretations of the religious significance of his 
doctrine, but it was clearly a souice of trouble to 
himself when he came to deline the boundaries of 
religion and philosophy. It is easy to see how the 
dilliculty arose. Hegel claims that it is possible 
in virtue of the [irinciple of his system to take up 
a theoc.entric jiositioii, and to express not .simjily 
what the Unite spirit thinks of the AUsoluteSpirit, 
liut how tbe Absolute Spirit must itself think. 
Thought, in the sense of the ‘notion,’is absolute 
thought, thought as it is for tlie Absolute. In 
religion and [)ure speculation we have before us 
what the Absolute Spirit is in and for itself and 
how it arti(!ulates it.self. Religion is the ‘ self- 
consciousness of God,’ not simply how finite spirit 
is conscious of (Jod, but how the Absolute Spirit 
is conscious of itself in finite spirit: the Absolute 
Spirit ‘ manifests itself ’ in man, and the manifesta¬ 
tion does not comical but openly reveals its very 
nature. The revelation of God to man in religion 
and God’s revelation of Himself to Himself in 
finite sjiirit are one and the same revelation, much 
in the same sense as S[)inoza maintained that 
the ‘intellectual love of God ’ was at once‘God’s 
love of Him.self’ and ‘ man’s love of God.’ Simi¬ 
larly, with the necessary change of ‘ form,’ specula¬ 
tive philosophy is the ‘ self-consciimsness of the 
Absolute Spirit,’ tbe notion of Absolute Mind 
articulating itself to itself and to finite mind at 
tbe same time, since finite mind adds nothing and 
detracts nothing in tbe process, but merely ‘looks 
on ’ at tbe [iroeess of self-artieulatioii. In the 
result, therefore, the system of notions constitut¬ 
ing the substance of the Absolute Reason is the 
thought of God, as He was or is in the beginning 
‘before tlie creation of nature and finite spirit.’ 
Self-manifestation in religion, self-articulation in 
si>eculative science—both proceed from the same 
Spirit; both are therefore necessary to it, as indeed 
both are commonly considered inevitable in the 
life-history of finite experience. How then can the 
two be distinguisheii ? More especially how can 
the two be distinguished in terms of and by the 
necessity of the ‘notion,’ so as to satisfy the 
demands of a philosophy which lives and moves 
within the sphere of tlie ‘notion’? How can the 
notion dialectically exhibit the necessity of two 
separate self-revelations of the Absolute Spirit? 
How can the notion justify by its own jirocedure 
an ‘inferior’ and less ailequate ex|»ie.ssion of the 


nature of the Absolute than that supplied by the 
noiiuu ? How, in .short, can the notion find a place 
within its own form for a non-notional representa¬ 
tion of tiie absolute truth ? 

it is not surprising, when we view the matter 
in the light of the above, that Hegel’s eflorts to 
draw the line between religion and philosophy 
should show considerable vacillation. Thus wo 
find at one time art treated as a part of religion, 
at another time religion treated as separate from 
art; at one time art and religion are distinguished 
as regards their form of exjiression, at another the 
form adojited by art is iiseil as a means to give 
sulmtantiality to the religious attitude. Again, 
religion is regarded as independent of philosophy 
and as a vitally necessary moment of expie.ssion ; 
ut anotlier time religion is treated as a jirelutle to 
philosojdiieal truth, yielding up its cluinis to be 
truth when the highei point of view of philosophj^ 
is reached ; at one lime religion is a plwise of 
philosophy, at another philosophy is a phase of 
religion, since pbilosopliy is ‘ also tlie service of 
God’; at one jioinL ‘feeling,’ ‘intuition,’ and 
‘ syinliolic representation ’ of (lod are cancelled 
and superseded in tbe ‘notion,’ as indeed in a 
sense they must be since they are lower levels of 
conscious life; at another time these forms are 
treated as individual forms embodying in them- 
Hclves the notion like any other imlividual mode 
of reality, ami so cajiable of being interpreted and 
dialectically developed in terms of the notion. 

This uncertainty of treatment seems almost 
inevitable in a system which claims as philosojiby 
to interpret the iJivino mind and also to give a 
philosophical interpretation of a religious, or non- 
pbilo.sopbiial, apprehension of the same reality, 
which .seeks to be a religious pbilosopliy and yet 
to find an indeiiendent place in its sclieme for a 
pbiloHopbical religion, whitdi asserts tliat tlie* Lt»gic,’ 
or general ground-iilan of the system, is ‘theology,’ 
and at the same time tries to justify tlie claims 
of historical theology. Religion was accepted as 
a fact of history, and its nature had to be traced 
to its source in tlie Absolute. In the religious 
life, finite spirit claims to be in communion with 
Absolute Spirit. Hegel’s view of philosophy re¬ 
quired him to [irove that sucli eoiiuminion arises 
from the necessary procedure of Absolute Spirit, 
and that it was tlins a stage in tiie evolution of 
the Absolute Idea as expounded by pbrlosojiby. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that 
whatever value attaches to Hegel’s analysis of 
religion, his attempt to tit religion into tlie dia¬ 
lectical con.strnction of liis system cannot be 
regarded as either successful cr logically satis¬ 
factory. However we interpret his position, it 
a|)pears unconvineing. On the face of the matter, 
it seems as unaccountable that tbe Absolute should 
mlopt the confes.sedJy imperfect media of ‘ feeling’ 
and ‘ symbolic ideas’ * to convey its trutli to itsclj 
as it is for linite spirit, when, so to .say, it always 
lias in its grasp for the same purpose the perfect 
medium of self-expression, tbe ‘ notion.’ On tbe 
other hand, the elimination of all personal qualities 
in the logical coherence of the notion is a consuni- 
rnation of the religious life which is attained nt 
tbe cost of tbe intimately personal communion 
of finite spirit with Absolute Spirit, in which, as 
Hegel asserts, religious exiierienee is rooted ; and, 
if tlie choice has to be made at all, there is little 
doubt that tbe religious mind, even in the highest 
form of religion, will not regard Logic as an 
adequate substitute for Love. When, again, we 
consider the endless varieties in mood and expres¬ 
sion assumed by religious life in the course of the 

• Thi» Bvuibolic clmrar.Uir of religious idea* i» never tran- 
•ceiided ; it is found in the or ‘alMoluU religion ‘ m 

well M in the ‘ relief ion of nature.' 
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history of mankind, it seems nothing eJse than 
grotesoue to treat all the creations of the religious 
attitude, from tlie phantoms of primitive fear to 
tlie aspirations of the saints, as expressions of the 
self-consciousness of (iod in the soul of man. 
Dialectical necessity of that kind does more than 
justice to the folly of man at the price of doing 
less than justice to the wisdom of God. In the 
history of religion, as in history generally, it may 
he true to insist that the ‘ Wtllqemhichte ist das 
Wdtffericht'; hut a judgjnent of the world is not 
a justification of it. 

Setting a.side, then, the difficulties presented by 
Hegel’s attempt to build religion into the logical 
structure of Ins system, the success of his analysis 
of religious experience is not seriously affected 
by its somewhat artificial association with the 
exigencies of hi.s method. Religion in his view is 
a conscious relation of finite, spirit to the Absolute 
as spirit, and from this fundamental principle 
everything else follows. The relation is double¬ 
sided, and is maintained through spiritual activity 
of both the terms involved. God as the supreme 
spiritual unity of man’s world (nature and finite 
spirit) communes with man as spirit, and this 
coinnmnion takes the form essentially of ‘mani¬ 
festation,’ ‘revelation.* The activity of spirit is 
necessarily self-manifestation, inanifeHtation to a 
self, and manifestation of a self. Tliis manifesta¬ 
tion constitutes the truth, the substance, the 
reality of religion. Being not merely truth about 
God, nut truth of God, God as truth, this mani¬ 
festation is at once God’s consciousness of Himself 
in man, and man’s consciousness of God in himself. 
The truth is one and the same on both sides, and 
both are aware of the same truth. The peculiarity 
of the religious life just con.sists in this essential 
unity of man’s spirit with God’s spirit, a unity that 
delies sejiaration. The imperturbable ‘certainty’ 
in tlie religious mind of its direct intimacy with 
Absolute Sjurit is the psychological efiect of this 
fundamental unity. Tuis certainty is found in 
ail religious exjiericnce, and is so complete that 
it can and does take tlie form of mere ‘feeling,’ 
as well as the form of thought. Its ‘beliefs’are 
often a blend of feeling and idea, and its beliefs are 
always immediate to tlie religious consciousness. 

In maintaining tliis attitude, however, man never 
confuses the position of God in the relation with 
that of man. God is the self-revealer, man is the 
recipient of tlie manifestation. Man does not 
create tlie reality, the truth, revealed to him ; he 
accepts it. His attitude is that of ‘ submission,’ 
‘worship,’ ‘aiiquiesconce,’ ‘expectancy’; God’s 
attitmle is that of the ‘ all-giver,’ the ‘ all-wise,’ 
the ‘ all-powerfulthe ‘ deliverer. ’ The immediacy 
of the communion never cancels the distinction of 
the terms related, finite .spirit and Absolute Spirit. 

The relation, again, is that of the concrete human 
spirit to the Absolute. The union may be efl’ected 
tlirough any element of nature or finite sjnrit; and 
the manifestation may adopt as its vehicle of coni- 
inunication with man’s spirit any level or function 
of conscious life, whether in the sphere of feeling, 
ideas or volition, theoretical or practical. These i 
togetlver—tlie feature of nature or finite spirit by ■ 
w\ue\\ God IS expressed, and the mode of conscions 
Wfe wliicb constitutes tlie form of conscious com¬ 
munion with God—determine tiic ditt'erent kinds 
of TcVigiouft attitude which can \»e assumed, and 
the ditVexeut types of reVigions which fvistorieaUy 
appear. 'I'hus God ‘ appears ’ in and is identified 
with the realm of sense, with objects and powers 
of nature inorganic or organic, with the purposes 
of man’s moral life, with the purposes that keep 
man and nature together, and with self-conscious¬ 
ness in its purest expression. Similarly God com¬ 
municates with matfs mind through pure feeling. 


through ‘ intuition,’ through symbolic general 
ideas, through the ‘ notion ’ of rea.son. And, just 
as it is not the part of nature, or of man’s life as a 
part, that is the objective reality for the religious 
mind, but the one Absolute Spirit as focused in the 
part, so the mere feeling or idea is not looked upon 
as conveying an impersonal systematic truth about 
God, but as a channel of communication with God, 
and indeed os a consciously imperfect medium of 
con.scious communion, a symbolic language of 
Imnian apprehension, a figurative human sug¬ 
gestion used to malvc vivid and personal the con¬ 
crete consciou.sness of the Divine presence in man’s 
soul. If the idea used is taken as literal systematic 
truth, it is not merely on critical analysis found to 
be untrue, but it loses its religious significance : it 
becomes an attempt at speculative impersonal inter¬ 
pretation, not a channel of spiritual personal com¬ 
munion.^ Thi.s can be illustrated from the ideas 
found in any religion, viz, the ‘ wrath ’ of God, God 
as ‘Creator,’ God as ‘Father,’ and even more 
abstract ideas, such as God as ‘ First Cause.’ 

In the religious life there is a constant process 
taking place in the soul of man by wliicli tlie com¬ 
munion is effectively realized and sustained, an 
activity by which that union is kept up, or restored 
when interrupted. In contrast to the way in 
which God is presented to the soul, which llegel 
describes in one passage as the ‘ theoretical ’ aspect 
of religion, this process of supporting the union 
and restoring an interrupted union is called the 
‘ practical ’ aspect of religion. This practical aspect 
is the cult; it constitutes an iiiseyiarahle element 
in every religion, and varies with each religion as 
the idea of God varies. 

The foregoing is in brief Hegel’s general notion 
of religion with the essential elements found in one 
form or another in every religion. It will be seen 
at once that this notion owes quite as niucli of 
its contents to psychological analysis of religious 
experience as to logical analysis of the nature of 
Absolute Spirit. Still more close is the connexion 
between the history of religion and his ‘ notion ’ of 
religion, when we consider the further development 
of the argument in the ‘ Fhilosonhy of Religion.’ 
While no doubt Hegel intendecl to portray the 
logical evolution of the stages required to realize 
the above notion of religion in its completeness, the 
evolution owes as much to psycliology and history 
as to logic ; and it is not easy to say which is the 
most important. The notion of religion is realized ; 
t.e., man is conscious of God or God becomes con¬ 
scious in man, at all the levels at which finite 
consciousness exists—sense, understanding, reason, 
spirit. These levels form together a succession of 
stages in the fulfilment of the life of human con- 
sciousne.ss, the connexion and evolution of which 
constitute in part the ‘ Phenomenology of Mind.’ 
The evolution of the notion of religion follows tlie 
course taken in the development of the stages of 
con.sciou.sne88. Again, by what seems to the 
student of Hegel’s system a piece of good fortune, 
but which is doubtless the background of Hegel’s 
own thought, there is a historical type and form 
of religion corre.spondin^ to each of these stages in 
the morphological development of consciousness. 
This lustoTical material is drawn from the history 
of mankind in general and the history of religions 
in particnlar. l£.ach sneeihe religion has its place 
determined in the evolution of religion in general 
hy the stage in the evolution of conBciousneas to 
which it corresponds and at which it is realized. 
Thus the evolution of consciou.sness mediates the 
connexion between the general notion of religion 
and the general history of religious experience in 
niankind. By this moans Hegel's development of 

} ThiBconm«ion iaprer'-^^ly the hi the ‘ conflict between 

Run relijjion/ ot bot-ween y liiojiopby and theology. 
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the notion of religion is at once a statement of the 
way in wliich the notion of religion is gradually 
evolved and exhaustively realized in linite spirit, 
and also a genetically constructed system of the 
historical forms in which religion has appeared. 
In a word, his notion of religion is evolved in its 
concreteness by giving a morphogenetic construc¬ 
tion of the forms assumed by religious experience 
in human history. It is ‘ logical ’ in the sense that 
the forms are arranged so as to show an ever- 
increasing advance in the notion from abstract to 
concrete ; it is ‘ historical ’ in the sense that 8y)ecific 
religions arc extracted from human history because 
they typify in actual form and reveal to analysis 
the stages in this advance. 

We have therefore in the working out of Hegel's 
‘ Philosophy of Koligiou ’ a plan adopted which is 
the same in princijtle as that followed in his ‘His¬ 
tory of Philosoy)liy,’ or again in his ‘ Philosophy 
of History.’ dust as the ‘ History of Philosojdiy ’ 
may be described as philosophy itself ‘taking its 
time,’ or at least taking time for its unfolding, and 
history in general as human ‘freedom’ in the 
making, so we may describe the liistory of religion 
as the notion of religion working itself out under 
tlie conditions of time and human limitations. It 
is altogether in the spirit of Hegel’s system to 
demonstrate the inseparable unity of notion and 
reality, to establish the notion as the essence of 
the real. In the case of religion the real is cast 
in the mould of history, ami hound up with the 
course of time. Hence the evolution of the notion 
of religion nmst necessarily be the evolution of an 
historical reality. 

We need not trace here in detail the analysis 
Hegel gives of the various historical religions. 
Suffice it to say that he finds the simplest forms of 
religion to he the religions of Nature, i.e. with 
natural objects of sense as their media ; the middle 
forms of religion to he tho.se of Greece and Home ; 
the highest or al»Holnte form of religion to he 
Christianity. The outcome of his argument would 
thus seem to he the pliilosophical defence of the 
place claimed for Christianity amongst tJ)e peoples 
of Western Europe. The critical student may 
suspect such a result of savouring of predilection 
and partisanship rather than of abstract impersonal 
logic, and may find more than truces, in such an 
argument, of the .spirit of all theodicies. But on 
the first count Hegel claims that to he a sound 
Lutheran is to be on the side of reason, and on the 
second he does not hesitate to maintain that all 
philosophy is in the long run a theodicy. 
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li. lUlLLIK. 

HEINE.—I. Life and writings.—Heine was 
horn on the eve of tlie Hhh cent. ; whether the 
year was 1797 or 1799 has been a inatTcr of dis- 
|)iite wnitih can never he finally settled, since all 
the records have been destroyed by tire. He hini- 
.self insisted that L'lth Dec. 1799 was the correct 
date, and, erroneou.sly regarding Ist Jan. ISOO as 
commencing the new century, spoke of himself as 
the first man of the 19tli century. He was born 
at a time when the despotism which had tyran¬ 
nized Europe was rajiidly Ineaking up and yield¬ 
ing before the ap])roacliing for(!e.s of democratic 
freedom. He was a supreme illustration of that 
close alliance between tragedy and comedy which 
stamps all periods in w Inch new wine is fermenting 
in old bottles. Dusseldorf was his native i)lace, 
and this circumstance perhaps partially accounts 
for the spell which France cast over him, and for 
his satiric attitude toward.s the Teuton peoples ; 
for the French were dominant in the Rhenish pro¬ 
vinces during his earliest years. Yet he w^as in 
a sense w’ithout nationality. His parents were 
.Jewish. Tlie father, Baiuson Heine, was easy¬ 
going and unintellectual, unlike his brother Solo¬ 
mon, who became one of the richest men in Ger¬ 
many, V)ul Vie was fond of art and music, and 
gained tVie deep atVec.tion of Ids son ; the motVier, 
who came of a cultured, originally Dutch family, 
was full of energy, well-educated, an admirer of 
Goethe and Kou.s.seau, and had the greater influ¬ 
ence on the mind of Heine. Harry, as he was 
christened, was their eldest child ; his nature 
seemed to embrace the most contradictory of 
traits, for ‘ in soul he was an early Hebrew ; in 
spirit, an ancient (4reek ; in mind a republican of 
the nineteenth century’ (Sharp’s Life, 12). Fie 
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wa« a quick boy, an energetic and appreciative 
lover of ix)ok8, and he availed hirnselt of oppor¬ 
tunities for study wliich were given him by an 
uncle who was a studious physician and minor 
author. 

From his early attem[)t8 at verse Floine was sent 
to the drudgery of a bank at Franklort. After a 
period of business life in Hamburg with his uncle 
Solomon Heine, an unsuccessful venture on his 
own account, and tlie disappointment of a rejected 
proposal to his cousin Aiualie, he left Hamburg to 
study law at lionn in 1819, hU maintenance being 
provided by his rich uncle. Thence he moved to 
Gottingen, and then to Herliri, where his first 
volume of poems appeared in 1821. Hitherto he 
htui paid little attention to law, being engrossed 
in German history, literature, and aesthetics, hut 
under Ed. Gans he eagerly studied the history and 
theory of jurisprudence, and even began a treatise 
on the Constitutional Law of the Middle Ages. 
Here, al8<j, he came under the influence of Hegel, 
and he was admitted into literary coteries which 
gave him opportunities of meeting the moat emi¬ 
nent men of letters. He formed a friendship, 
which Isjcame very intimate and lasted all his 
life, with Moses Moser, a man possessing a wide 
knowledge of men and aflairs, and well versed in 
literature and pliilos()]»hy. After a period of ill- 
health, he returned to Gdttingon in 1824 and 
resumed tlie study of law. In that year he took 
a walking tour tlirongh the Harz Mountains and 
wrote an attractive account of his journey, partly 
in verso and partly in jirose. The journey incliidiicl 
a brief visit to Goethe, which he describes in one 
of his letters to Moser. 

In 1825, witli the sole view of being promoled 
to legal oflice, Heine was ba|)tize<l int<i tJie (’liris- 
tian ChnreJi, mucli to his regret in later years, 
for his action served only to render him .susjiect 
among Christians and Jews alike. Shortly after¬ 
wards he took his degree of Doctor of Laws, and 
in that year and the following Julius Campe 
published his Reisebilder {Travel Pictures) \n two 
volumes, an autobiographical sketeli called Ideen: 
Das Puck le Grand, and more poems. Heine now 
visited England (from April to August 1827), but 
formed only a poor impression of London. ‘ Send 
a philo.sopiior to London, hut on your life not a 
poet,’ ho wrote in his Englische Fragmente. On 
returning to Germany he found tliat his Rrise- 
bilder had created a very favourahle impression, 
and that the official ban, placed on the books in 
Prussia and North Germany on account of hi.s 
freedom of exjircssioii in treating current religious 
and political questions, had served as a valiial)le 
advertisement. He now confined hi.s attention to 
journalistic work in Munich, and had great hopes 
of an academic position of importance from King 
Ludwig I., who was reorganizing Havaria. In¬ 
deed, considering himself certain of his appoint¬ 
ment, he left for a tour in Italy, whiidi supjdicd 
materials for a further volume or Reisebilder, con¬ 
ceived after the same plan, or absence of plan, as 
the earlier volumes, but even more bold in criti- 
tdsm, directed against all conventions which he 
regarded as antagonistic to human liberty. He 
faileil to obtain the professorship on which he had 
set his hopes, and the disappointment coincided 
with the news of his father’s death. 

Heine now engaged in literary work, hut wuis 
interrupted in 18JO by tlie news of the July 
Revolution in Paris, which raised extravagant 
hopes among the German Liberals. Heine gave 
forcible expression to these hopes, and, when the 
eflect of the Jtevolution in (iermany proved dis¬ 
appointing to the Lilierals, he was singled out and 
given the hint that he would be well advised to 
>eave tiermany. In May 1831 lie arrived in Paris. 


He received a generous allowance from his uncle, 
and his health greatly improved. He found him- 
aelf admitted into circles of celebrities whicli 
included Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ralzac, Hugo, 
Sainte-Beuve, and Michelet. He set before him¬ 
self the aim of promoting greater sympathy and 
closer understanaing between German)'and France, 
and wrote letters to a German periodical which 
gave a vivid description of the movements of 
thought in Paris. He attached himself for a time 
to the school of Saint-Simon, finding its ‘ Religion 
of Humanity ’ extremely congenial, and he uedi- 
cated to Enfantin, then head of the school, his 
essay, Zur Geschirhte der Religion und Philosvphie. 
In Its German form it was mutilated by the 
censor, but it had previously appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondcs under the title, ‘ De 
rAlleniagiie depuis Lutlier.’ Turning to litera¬ 
ture, he critically described for the French people, 
in Die Romdntische Schule, the origins and aims 
of German Romanticism. These works rank 
among his best contributions to literature, but 
they were not very successful when first pub¬ 
lished. Dcr Salon (which included Florentinische. 
jNdchte)^ in four volumes, the last of wliich ap¬ 
peared ill 1840, consisted of ten picture.s and 
sketches on a variety of topics of current interest, 
varying greatly in merit. In 1835, however, 
Heine’s works had been banned in Germany and 
Austria by a decree of the German Parliament, 
along with all the productions of a group of 
writers referred to as ‘das junge Deutschland.’ 
The decree was afterwards repealed, but the works 
of these authors were subjected to a rigid ceiisor- 
ship. 

Some time after his arrival in Paris, Heine 
entered into intimate relations with a simple, 
illiterate .shop-girl, who was never able to read a 
word of his writings. Legal marriage did not 
follow till some years had passed, and then only 
to secure a comfortable position for Mathildo 
Mirat if Heine should fall in a due! which fol¬ 
lowed his personal attack upon the deceased 
Ludwig Borne, which was resented by one of tlie 
latter’s admirers. But Mathilde filled a large 
place in Heine’.s life, and in lii.s last years was 
a most devoted and indispensable nurse. PL? 
secretly accepted a small pension from the French 
Government as one of those ‘ who had compro- 
mi.sed themselves in the cause of liberty.’ When 
the Government changed on the abdication of 
Louis - Philipjie and, tlie pension being discon¬ 
tinued, the name.s of the beneficiaries under the 
secret funds were made public, Heine’s opponents 
openly charged him with bartering his patriotism 
for 4800 francs per annum. Further financial 
difficulties faced Heine, for his uncle Solomon died 
and his cou.sin Karl refused to continue the annual 
allowance of 40(X) francs which his uncle had given 
him. Not long before, he had paid an extended 
visit to Hamburg, taking his wife with him, in 
order to persuade his uncle to continue the allow¬ 
ance to his wife after his death. 'I’liis blow, 
mitigated though it was two years later by the 
renewal of the allowance, so excited him that a 
dhseose which had for some time threatened liini 
came on apace. Paralysis soon gav e him all the 
appearance of a dying man ; and, though he lived 
for two years, with his mind undimmed and his 
keen critical interest unimpaired, he endured 
intense agony as he lay on a pile of mattresses— 
his mattreas-grave he called it—and needed all 
Lhe sootiiing power of morphia. The loss of his 
savings by a bank-failure, his anxiety for his 
wife’s future, and the difficulty of concealing 
his condition from his mother never overwhelmeJ 
is eager spirit; his literary work maintained its 
virility, though it was necessarily less constant 
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He died on 16th Feb. 18o6, and was buried eilently 
in Montmartre. 

The character of Heine defies analysis. Of him¬ 
self be said : ‘ I am a Jew, I am a Cliristian ; I am 
tragedy, I am comedy ; a Greek, a Hebrew ; au 
adorer of de.spotism in NajKileon, an admirer of 
communism in Proudhon ; a Latin, a Teuton ; a 
bea.st, a devil, a god.’ His friend Gerard de Nerval 
extended this antithetical by-play by saying that 
he was ‘ at once cruel and tender, naif and per- 
tidion.s, sceptical and credulous, lyrical and prosaic, 
a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, im¬ 
passioned and reserved, spirituel et pittoresque, an 
ancient and a moderner, moyen-Age et rivolution- 
nnire.' His letters reveal a poet sceptical of 
poetry itself, an infidel haunted by the convic¬ 
tion of the spiritual. ‘ I am positive I have a 
soul,’ he says, quoting Sterne’s words with ap¬ 
proval. Matthew Arnold it is who has bestdehned 
the master of irony (in Heine's Grave) : 

• The Spirit of the world, 

Hoho](iin>? the absurdity of men— 

Their vaunts, their feats—let a sardonic smite. 

For one short momcFit, wander o’er his lips. 

That gmile was Ueint /' 

We are here concerned with Heine not as a poet 
but a.s a personality who left a marked impression 
on the religious life and nolitical practice of his 
age. As such, if we taae Heine’s own words 
seriously, he is, indeed, nearer to us than to the 
purely literary critic. He says : 

• PocLry, however much I love her, was to me but a divine 
play-Lhiriir, or a consecrated means for a heavenly end. I have 
never attiiched preat value to a poet’s fame, and whether my 
soups be praised or blamed, that troubles me little, fiut a sword 
shall ye lay upon my coflin, for I was a brave soldier in the war 
of the' liberation of humanity’ (Faust, Heine's J'rose, p. xlvi). 

2. Religious interests.—Kingsley once referred 
to Heine as ‘a bad man, my dear, a bad man’; 
and (^arlyle spoke of him as ‘that poor blackguard 
Heine.’ True, he hated priestcraft in all its shapes 
and forms, and he held in abhorrence ‘State- 
Keligion, that monster born of the intrigue between 
temporal and spiritual power,’ but he was the 
friend of all sincere religion. ‘ T may not l)e over 
partial to anthropomorphism, but I believe in the 
Glory of God.’ In his last will he humbly asks 
pardon of God and men for any ofl'eiices against 
gooil manners or inoraks in his writings. 

DespiU' all the attcnipla to attribute to cynic.*!! Irony his 
allusions to tlie matier, it remaitiH true that in his later days 
hf lic'caiuf aware of a ‘ hoavcnly homesick ness.’ He himself 
iias soniei hirip to say of this in hi.s preface to ttie .second Geniian 
edition of Heliguni und J'hU.osophie (18.')2): ‘ In my latest book, 
Jiomancero, 1 have explained the transformation which took 
place within me repardinp sacred tiiinps. .Since its publication 
many inquiries have been made as to the manner in which the 
true light dawned upon me. I’ious souls, thirsting after a 
miracle, have desired to know whether, like Saul on his way to 
Damascus, I had seen a light from lieaveii . or whether, like 
Ualoam, the son of Heor, 1 was riding on a restive nse that 
suddenly opened its mouth and began to speak as u inai;. No, 
ye credulous believers, 1 never journeyed to Daiuascus; nor 
ii!i\c I over seen an ass, at least any four-footed one, whii;h 
syi.ake as a man, though I Iiave often enough met men who, 
wlienevrr tliey opened their moutlis, spake as aa.ses. In truth, 

from heaven, nor any strange dream or other mystery that 
brought me into the way of salvation, and I owe my conversion 
simply to the reading' of a book. A book'i' Yes, and it is an 
old, homely-looking book, modest as nature and uatural as it 
is; a book that has a work-a-day and unassnming look, like the 
sun tiiat warms ns, like the broad that nourishes us; a book 
that seems to us as familiar and as full of kindly blessing as the 
old grandmother who reads daily in it witli dear, trembling 
lips, and spectacles on her nose. And the Ixiok is called quite 
shortly—the Book, the Bible. Uightl.v do men also cull it the 
Holy Scriptures ; for he Itiat has lost God can find Him again 
in this book, and towards him that has never known God it 
sends forth the breath of the Divine Word.’ 

In his Essay on lidigion und Philosophic in 
Deutschland—thv. first edition of which appeared 
in French in 1833, when Heine was in the full 
vigour of early manhood—it is his aim ‘ to explain 
what Christianity is, how it became Roman 
Catholicism, how from this it became Protestant¬ 
ism, and how German Philosophy is the ofVspring 


of Protestantism.’ The Christian idea he takes to 
be the eternal conflict of the perverse Satan and 
the good Christ, of the body and the soul. He 
looks forward to a day in which happier and fairer 
generations, nurtured in a religion of joy, will 
smile with pity when thinking of their pour 
ancestors, whose lives wore spent in melancludy 
self-mortification. Rut he declares that Chris¬ 
tianity has been a lilessing for sutlering Immunity 
during eighteen eenturies; ‘it has been provi- 
dential, divine, holy,’ 

‘All that it haa done in the interesta of civilization, curbing 
the strong and strengthtMiing the weak, binding tcgcUier the 
nations through a common sympathy and a common tongue, 
and all else that its apologists have urged in its praise—all this 
has been as nothing compared with Lliat great consolation it 
has bestowed on man. Eternal ]>raise is due to the symbol of 
that Sufterin^ (Jod, the Saviour with the crown of thorns, the 
crucified Christ, whose bloixi was as a healing halm that flowed 
into the wounds of humanity. . . . The wIidIv system of syinhol- 
iani imposed on the art and life of the Miiidle Ages must awaken 
the lujiiiiralion of poets in all times.' 

He deals in an illuminating way with the real 
significance of the Iveformation in Germany. It 
wa.s not merely a wai against Koman (’atholicism, 
and its motive was c.s.sentially dillcrent from that 
of the conllict in Fiance. In Germany the Re¬ 
formation was a war begun by Spiritualism wlien 
it was perceived that Koman ('atliolicism possessed 
merely the title of authorit y and ruled only de jure, 
whilst Sensualism, by inejtns of a long-established 
framl, was exercising actual .sovereignty and ruled 
de facto. The retailer.s of indulgences were expelled, 
ami a Puritani.sm utterly hostile to the pleasures 
of the senses swept ov(‘r the land. In France, 
however, the conflict of the 17th and 18th centuries 
was opened by Sen,suali.sm ‘when, though de. facto 
sovereign, it beheld every act of its authority 
derided as illegitimate by a Sjiiritualism that 
existeil only de jure. In Clormany tlie conflict 
took place in theological discussion ; in France it 
proceeded in wanton jests and merry satire.’ 'I’his 
statement as to the Reformation in Germany 
apjilies only to the commencement of the conflict; 
for, when Spiritualism luul made its breach in the 
edifice of the Ghurch, Gfjrmany became the arena 
of combatants intoxicated with liberty. Heine’s 
irony is often delicious and salutary. After 
declaring tliat, since the great progress of the 
natural science.'-, miracles have ceased, be proceeds ; 

* Perhaps the new religions that God may heiioeforth eslahllsh 
on earth are to be Imecd solely on reason, whioh indeed will 
be much more reasonable. At least in the case of .Saint- 
Simonianism, which in the newest religion, no miracle has 
occurred, with tiiis exception, perhaps, that an old tailor’s bill 
owing by Saint-Simon himself was paid by his disciples ten years 
after his death. Young grocers were amazed at such super¬ 
natural testiiuony, but the tailors began at once to l>elieve.’ 

In the second part of the book, Heine deals with 
the pbiloBopliical revolution which, a.s the ofispring 
of the religious revolution, is nothing else than the 
last consequences of Frote.stantism. While he has 
in his first jiart spoken of Spiritualism and Sensual¬ 
ism—regarded as the rival social systems—be now 
refers to Idealism and Materialism, taking account 
of the corresponding philosophical systems. He 
refers to his own religious convictions as embody¬ 
ing ‘not indeed the dogmatism, but the spirit of 
Frotc.stantism.’ 

The French edition ampliflei tbit ttatement: ' Protestantism 
was for me more than a religion, it was a misMioii ; and for 
fourteen years I ha!’e been fighting in its interests against the 
machinations of the German Jefliiito. My sympathy tor dogma 
has, it is true, of late become extinguished, and 1 have frankly 
declared in my wrilirig(« that my whole Protestantism consists 
in the fact that I was iiiHcribcd as an evangelical Christian in 
the church registers of the Lutheran communion. But a secret 
predilection for the cause in which we have formerly fought 
and suffered always continues to nestle in our hearts, and my 
present religious convictions are still animated by the spirit of 
Protestantism' (Jftel. and Phil, in Germany, tr. J. Snodgrass, 

p. 8(1). 

Heine at one point becomes enthusiastic in 
proclaindng the tiieorctieal overthrow of Deism 
and the rise of Fantiieisrn among all Germany’* 
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greatest thinkem anti bent artists. Germany has 
outf:p*own Deism ; i’antbeism is her onen secret. 
Deism is the reiijjion for slaves, for cnihlren, for 
Genevese, for watchmakers. Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason is the sword that slew Deism in 
Germany. Dut in the preface to the second 
German edition of Religion und Fhilosojihief Heine 
exercises ‘ the inalienable right of openly acknow¬ 
ledging his error.’ He confesses that everything 
in this book referring to the existence of (iod is as 
false as it is ill-advised. 

'No, it is not true that the Critique of Reason, which has 
destroyed the ar^funlents for the existence of (lod, familiar to 
luarikind since the time of Anselm of CanLerbury, has likewise 
nuide an end of 0(jd Himself. . . . The fine-spun Berlin dialectic 
is incapable of enticing a dog from the fireside, It has not the 
power to kill a cat, much less a Uod.' 

Tlio liotnnntische Schule, which also first aj>- 
jiearcd in Krendi, contains many interesting pas¬ 
sages more relevant to our interest in Heine than 
to that of the literary critic. Not denying that 
Christian-Catholic discipline, as a wholesome re¬ 
action against the colossal materialism of the 
Roman Empire, conferred benelits on Flurope— 
a huriger-(Mire he calls it—he 8 ee.s in it the origin 
of a wide-spread hyfiocrisy ; men praised what had 
become hut a jireteuee of asceticism. Thi.s dis¬ 
cipline had taught the renunciation of all worldly 
ideasures, bramling as sin the most innocent grati¬ 
fication of the senses ; Heine would now replace it 
by a vindication of our inalienable heritage, by the 
‘ Tehahililation of the tlesli.’ The hook abounds 
in acute analyses of the ridations between (Tcrinan 
literature on the one hand and Roman ('atholieism 
and f’rotostantism on the other. 

‘Alas' wt* iimat confeHH that rarilboism haa often led mon 
into inflifTercnliHin. They reaaoned tbuH ; If every thing in CJod, 
if everything in divine, then it is indifTerent whether man occu¬ 
pies hiiiiHclf with cloud* or ancient gems, with (oik-HongH or tlie 
anatomy of apes, with real human beingH or play-actorB. Hut 
that iH just the misl-iike, Kverything is not Uod, but Uod is 
everything, lie does not nianifest liiinself equally in all things, 
but Me shows Himself in difTerent degree* according to the 
various matters. Everything hears within itself an impulse to 
strive after a higher degree of <liviiiity, and that is the great 
Jaw of firogress throughout all nature. The recognition of this 
law, which lias been most profoundly revealed by the disciples 
of St. Simon, now makes paiillieism a cosmic, universal theory, 
which not only does not lead to indifTerentism, but, on the con¬ 
trary, induces tlie most self-sacrificitig endeavours. No, Uod 
does not luaiiifest Himself in all things eipially, aa Wolfgang 
Uoethe lielieved, who through such a belief became an in- 
diffcrentist, and, instead of devoting himself to the highest 
interests of himianily, occupied himself with art, anatomy, 
theories of imlour, Ijotanical studios, and observations of the 
clouds. No, Uod is manifest in some things to a greater degree 
than in others. He lives in motion, in action, in time. His 
holy breath is wafted through the pages of history, which is 
Uoci’s true hook of record ’ (Heine's Proie Writinqs, ed. H. H. 
Ellis, lOS f.). 

The .‘mhject of Goethe’s Faust (Der Doktor 
Faust: ein Tnnzpoem) c;iveH Heine an opiiortunity 
for preachinjj; the go.spi l of his own earlier life— 
‘ the rehabilitation of the flesh.’ 

‘ Knowledge, science, the comprehension of nature through 
reason, eventually gives ns the enjoyment of wdiich faith, that 
is, Catholic Christianity, has so long defrauded us ; we now 
recognise the truth that mankind is de.stined to an earthly os 
well as to a heavenly equality. The jiolitii'al brotherhood wdiich 
j)h’>OHophy inculcates is more beneficial to us than the purely 
spiritual brotherhood, for which we are indebted to Christianity. 

. . . The Ucruiari people had, for a long time, felt a profound 
presenliinent of this, for the Oernians themselves are that 
learned Doctor Faust; they themselves are that spiritualist, 
who, having at last comprehended the inatle^uateness of the 
spiritual life alone, reinstates the flesh in its rights. But still 
liia.sed by the symliolism of Catholic poetry, in which God is 
pictured as the representative of the spirit, and the devil as that 
of the flesh, the rehabilitation of the flesh was characterized as 
an apostasy from God, and a compact with the devil. But some 
time must vet elapse ere the deeply significant prophecy of that 
poem will be fulfilled as regards the German people, and the 
spirit itself, comprehending the usurpation of spiritualism, 
become the champion of the rights of the flesh. That will be 
tlie Revolution, the great daughter of the Reformation’ {Dit 
romantiache Sc.hule., hk. i, ; Leland, v. SOOf.). 

3 . Political aims and influence.—Heine’s aims 
in hi.s political joiirnalisni and in his personal 
influence are plainly expressed in his will: ‘La 


grande affaire de ma vie 6tait de travail ler 4 I’en- 
tente cordiale entre rAlleinagne et la France, et 
4 dfijouer les artifices des ennemis de la demo¬ 
cratic, qui exploitent 4 leur profit les prejiiges et 
les animosites Internationales.’ The result at 
■which he aimed was not the forced equality de¬ 
sired in France ‘by the decapitation of the tallest 
stalk.s,’ but active freedom. The Romantic School 
rested on the foundation of an active slavery; 
Goethe had preached and lived a passive freedom. 
Opposed to these was Heine’s ideal of active free¬ 
dom, of emancipation— 

Emancipation ‘not only of Iriihmen, Greeks, Frankfort Jews, 
West Indian blacks, and such like oppressed peoples, but the 
emancipation of the whoU world, especially of Europe, which 
has attained its majority, and is now breaking loose from the 
iron leading-strings of I'rivilege, of Aristocracy ’ (of. L. A. 
Montefiure, in Fortnightly Review, new ser., xxii. [1877] 838). 

Cosmopolitan Heine was, but patriotic too, for 
he believed in the mission of individual nations ; he 
could not, however, view patriotism and national 
spirit as based on racial suspicion and international 
hatred. He was much attracted to communism, 
saying of it that its propaganda ‘ boasts a lan¬ 
guage universally intelligible. The alphabet of 
this international dialect is sinijile as hunger, 
envy, and death; it is readily learned, and will 
develoji into a world-revolution, the great struggle 
between the pos-sessionless and the oligarchies of 
})os.sesKion.’ His treatment of jiolitical que.stions 
reveals most clearly his strange combination of 
traits. His critical perspicacity is most sure 
when his wit is most siiarp. Much of his self- 
contradiction, which is, after all, hut the outward 
a.spect of thi.s rare combination, springs from the 
circumstance that he was essentially a poet, whose 
song was interrupted by the distant ruinhlings of 
a fast-approaching storm. ‘ The world-wide con¬ 
flict between the powers that be and those that 
are to ho* awakened a conflict within himself 
which found expression when he came into contact 
ill Paris with the school of Saint-Simon. 

‘ Yes ! I declare it with full conviction : our doHcondantH will 
be a happier and fairer rare than we are. For 1 believe in pro¬ 
gress; I believe that h&p])iiicBs is the goal of humanity. . . . 
Even here on earth 1 would strive, through the blessinga'of free 
political and industrial Institutions, to bring about that reign 
of felicity which, in the opinion of the pious, is to be postponed 
till heaven i» reached after the day of judgment.’ 

Much credit that belongs by right to men of 
prophetic insight and incisive expression is given 
to men of action. The latter are ‘ nothing hut 
unconscious hod-men of the men of thouglit who, 
often in humhlest stillness,’ have appointed them 
their inevitable task. Heine has apjioiiited to 
modem Europe, and to Germany in particular, 
several ‘ inevitable tasks.’ Among the direct 
fruits of the ideals which he cherished and fear¬ 
lessly advocated are the greater freedom of poli¬ 
tical exprtission and action, through parliamentary 
institutions and by personal influence, the religi¬ 
ous emancipation, and the national unity which 
(Jermany to-day enjoys. 
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liche WVrAre, ed. E. Elster, Leipzig, 18»0; Heine's Lieder und 
(iedichte, selected with introd. by C. A. Buchheim, London, 
1887 ; Heine's Prose (Selections), with introd. by A. B. Faust, 
New York, 189». 

ii. TlUNSl. AT JOSS.— Works of Heine, tr. C. G. Leland and 
others, 12 vols., London, 1892-]PO.'i; 7Vi« Poetical Works of 
Heine, tr. J. Payne, do. 1911 ; Heine's Book of Songs, tr. 
J. Todhunter, Oxford, 1907; English Fragments, tr. Sarah 
Norris, Edinburgh, 1880; Travel-Pictures, tr. F. Storr, Lon¬ 
don, 1^7; Religion and Philosophy in Germany, tr. J. Snod- 
gras.s, do. 1882 ; Prose Writuujs of 11. Heine, with introd. by 
H. Havelock Ellis, do. 1887. 

iii. BioaKAi'iiiEs AND Essays. —G. Karpelcs, Heinrich 
Heine: aus seinem Le.ben und aus seiner ZeiL, Leipzig, 1899; 
R. Proelss, Heinrich Heine: sein Lebensgang und seine 
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298-339. Set also Ijondon Quarterly Review, Iviii. [1882] 411; 
(^tarterlp Review, clxix. [1889] 399, clxxxix. [1899] 424 ; Living 
Age, ccxlviii. [1906] 799. 

iv. MjcmOIRS A\'D Lktters. — Ueine'A Memoiren und 
neugeeamrnelte Gedichte, Prosa, und Briefe, ed. E. Engel, 
Hamburg, 1884 ; Brie/e vtm U. Heine an eeinen Freund Muses 
Moser, Leipzig, 1862; Heine's Familienleben, ed. Ludwig von 
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of H. Heine,’ Nineteenth Century, xvi. [1884J 118. 

ilAROT.D K. 13. Speight. 
HELL.— See Cosmogony, State of the Dead. 

HE^ACHANDRA. —A pronunent Jain author 
of the Svetambaras who is popularly called ‘ the 
Omniscient one of tlie Iron A^e ’ [Kalikdlasnr- 
vajna). He is famous in the history of his sect 
because he induced Jayasiiiiha Siddharaja, one of 
the mo.st powerful kin^j^s of tJujarat (A.D. lOlM- 
1143), to favour the Jains, and actually converted 
his successor Kunuirapilla, the consequence hcinf; 
that Gujarat has ever since been a stronji^hold of 
Jainism. Bom in Dliandhiika, Ahmadabad col- 
lectorate, in 1088 or 1089, he early became a Jain 
novice under Devachandra, and was ordained as 
Silri in 1110. For the greater jiart of his life he 
lived in Anhilvad Fatan, the cajtilal of (xujarat. 
There he won the king’s favour in 112.5, and be¬ 
came an inlluential person at court, esp(;(*ially 
after the <!onversion of Kumarapfila. Through his 
exertions the ethical ideals of .laiuism were brought 
to bear on the government of the State, at least 
for a time. In order to consolidate the Jain 
influence he revised the Indian system of politics 
(nltimstrCi) according to the Jain principles of 
ethics and the political conditions of his time, 
and wrote the Arhanniti, or Jain Politics. 
Hemachandra’s very busy career ended in 1173. 

In his literary activity al.so he seems to have 
had practical aims in view. He provided his sect 
with text-books of the }»rinci})al Indian sciences, 
so that the .lains were enabled to comjxde Hucces.s- 
fully w’itb their Brahmanical rivals, lie wrote a 
complete Sanskrit and a Prakrit Grammar (the 
latter ed. and tr. Pischel, Halle, 1877-80), two 
Sanskrit Dictionaries {Adhufhdnaehhifdriiani and 
AnekdrthakiAa, ed. respectively by Bohtlingk and 
Uieu, St. Petersburg, 1847, and by Zachariae, 
Vienna, 1893), a Dictionaiw of peculiar Prakrit 
idioms ed. Pischel, Bombay, 1880), 

manuals of Poetics and Metric.s, an exposition of 
etliic.s and asceticism {Yogaklstra, ed. and tr. of 
first 4 sections by E. Windi.Hch, ZDMG xxviii. 
[1874] 185-262), a work on PliiIosoj)hy {Prtmul- 
nachintamani), and a number of minor treatises, 
in addition, he coin])osed detailed commentaries 
on most of these works, and illustrated liis theo¬ 
retical rules in two jioems, a Sanskrit and a 
Prakrit one, both called DvydWaya Kdvya. He 
also composed a long ei)ic poem in Sanskrit, the 
Tru^astikildkapurusacharita, in which he sets 
forth the niythi<!al and legendary hi.story of the 
world as conceived by the Jains. 

Hernachandra has a very extensive, and at the. 
same time accurate, knowledge of many branches 
of Hindu and Jain learning, combined with great 
literary skill, and an easy style. His strength lie.s 
in encyclopaedical work rather than in original 
research, hut the enormous mass of varied infor¬ 
mation which he gathered from original sources, 
mostly lost to us, makes his works an iiiestiinahle 
mine for philological and historical research. 

Litkrattjrk.—G. Biihler, ‘ Ober das Ij«ben des Jaina-Monche* 
Hcmacbandra, des Schiilcrf) des Devat'handra au8 dcr Vajra- 
^akh&,’ DWAW, philos.-histor. Claase, Vienna, 1889; T. 
Zachariae, Die. ind. Wdrterbiicher {=^G1AP i. Sb [1897]), 

pp. 30-86. Hermann Jacobi. 

HENOTHEISM.—See Monotheism. 


HERACLITUS.- 1 . Lifc.-The well-accredited 
facts of the life of Heraclitus are very few. He 
was the son of Blyson or Blo.soii, and was de¬ 
scended from the most aristocratic family in 
Ephesus. In his family the patriarchal kingship, 
which was traced bacK to Androclus the sou of 
CodruH, continued in the priestly rank of the bcuti- 
leus ; tile oflice of priest to the Eleii.sinian Demeter 
was also connecteil with it. The tradition that 
he persuaded the tyrant Melankomas to abdicate 
his rule, ami returned a jioint-blank refusal to an 
invitation from Darius, is doubtful. It is certain 
that he was dissatisfied u ith the democratic govern¬ 
ment in his luitive city, and that he violently 
attackcil his countrymen on account of their moral 
(fr. I25rt [Diels, Fraijmente dcr Vorsokratiker, 

i.^ 102 J) and political (104, 121) conduct. He 
especially censured the hanishiiient of his friend 
lienuodonis, whom later writers have connected 
(perhaps wrongly) with the llcrmodorus who had 
a share in tlie Decemviral legislation of the 
Iloman.s (450 B.C.). Anciiuit chronology giviis 01. 
69 (504-501 11 .C.) as the period when lui llourished, 
which seems to dei)end on his triiditiomil eon- 
nexion witli Darius. He is .said to have lived to 
the age of sixty, and (fabulously) to have died of 
dropsy. His date is more certainly ascertained 
from the fragments of his wiiting.s. For, on the 
one hand, he rejeets the multifarious learning of 
his Ionic countrymen, Pythagoras, Xenophanes, 
and Heeatanis, who were all at the height of their 
influence when the 6 th cent, was jiaHsing into the 
5th ; on the other hand, he says nothing of his 
bitterest ojiponent, Parmenides. Now, since the 
latter, as most modern scholars agree, clearly com- 
hats tlie antitheti(;al method of lleraclitus in his 
verse.s (fr. 6 , (i-^{Vursuk. i.® 153]), and the period 
of his chief influence is to be iixed somewhere 
about 480 ii.c., it follows that the work of Hera¬ 
clitus should he dated about 490 R.c. The obvious 
j»arody of the Heraclitic pliilosojihy in Epicharmus 
(fr. 2 {Vorsok. i.® 118]) is of no u.se as a clue to his 
date, as under the name of the latter were col¬ 
lected not only later forgM'ries, hut also old Sicilian 
comedies of dillcrent periods. 

2 . Writings.— Heraclitus’s w'ork, of which 130 
genuine fragments are preserved to us, is com¬ 
posed in the Ionic dialect, ami is archaic, often 
poetic, in character. Its ajihoristic ftirm is bor¬ 
rowed from the Gnomic writings which were 
widely circulated in tlie 6 th cent., ami which, 
comiiosed jiartly in poetry and partly in [nose 
( 6 . 7 . the sayings of the Seven Sagris), gave pitliy 
expres.sion to their experience of lib;. 

In Heraclitus there is added, on the one side, an 
intense bitterness springing from his tone of mind 
and experience of life, and, on the other, an in¬ 
tentional obscurity taken over from the religious 
poetry (oracular and jirophetic) of thetith century. 
There is, lastly, a modern regard for rhetoiical 
efl'ect in the antithetic form of composition, whicli 
shows itself also in his contcm})orury Simonides, 
and was furtlier develoyied in the writing.s of the 
Sophists. The division of liis work into three 
hooks, treating of Nature, Politics, and Theology, 
either is due to later recension.s, or gives the main 
heads of his philosoiihy. In the time of Hera¬ 
clitus hooks were neither divide<l into chajiters nor 
posses.sed titles. His suc(!es.sors referred to liis 
work, as they did to those of all the [ire-Soeratic 
philosophers, under th (3 t itle ‘Coneerning Nature.’ 

3 . Philosophy. —Heruclitns is the })rof()undebt 
thinker before Fflato, and is a joint-founder with 
him of the Idealism which under the influence of 
Plato and (.Christianity has prevailed over other 
systems. It is to the profundity of his thoughts 
that the misunderstanning of them is due, both 
in his own times and later, down to the presen* 
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day. The poHitivc character of 19th cent, thou^dit 
e»|>ecially has Kh(»wn itBcIf incapal>le of f^rasping 
the daring tranHcon*lency of liiH viewof the Cosjdoh. 
At the very heginning of his work (fr. 1), Hera¬ 
clitus cein}>lain.s, with bitter dejection, that, in 
spite of hiH revelation, men make themselves in¬ 
sensible, both l)efore and after hearing it, to the 
api*rehenMion of a homogeneous, eternal, omnipo¬ 
tent, invisible, spiritual Tower which with the 
swittm'Hs and for(;e of lightning rules the world, 
the inner world of man as the outer world of 
nature, from one end to the other. Tlie philo¬ 
sopher’s system has a ‘ husk’ and a ‘ kernel.’ In 
the ‘ Inisk ’ he condescends to depict the world, as 
men are wont to fashion it for themselves from 
their ephemeral experiences ; he portrays the mut- 
al>Ie, inconsistent, unconscious, and childish world 
of change. lie rejects the polynuitliy of his con- 
teini)oraries, i.e. the conclusions of the Milesian 
j»hyHicistH and mathematicians since Thales, which 
were deepened and expanded hy Xenophanes and 
Tythagoras ; for they led to a knowledgeof (!ontra- 
di(;tory ilctails, not to a hoinogcneons c(»ncej)lion 
of the world. 

Therefore he demands, in ]>lace of the method 
of natural science and inathematic.s prevalent 
hitherto, a psychological one, proceeding not from 
witlnmt but from within, jiot from Nature but 
from the soul of man. ‘ 1 have incjuired of myself’ 
(fr. lUl)—''I’o all men it is given to know them¬ 
selves, and t<» direct their thoughts accordingly’ 
(fr. lift). Thus it is the task of philosophy, as 
Socrates taught later, to oh(!y the Delphic pre¬ 
cept VyuiOi ataxnliv. Hath Sofifate.s and Hera- 
clitvis turruMl away from the superficial interpre¬ 
tation of Nature represent(Hl hy tlie lonians. But, 
while ethical problems cliielly attracted Socrates, 
the more compreliensive mind of the Ephe.sian 
directed itself vigorously to metaphysics, to ‘the 
Invisible,’ which repre-sents the kernel of his philo¬ 
sophy. ‘ Wisdom consists in one duty and only 
one—to understand the Intelligence (yi/djMy)'vliicli 
^'overns all things’ (fr. 41). ‘ Of what prolil to men 

IS the knowle<lge of Nature? The fairest Cosmos 
is merely a rubbish-heap {loured out at random ’ 
(fr, T24). Time, which (Irives onward everything 
earthly in ceaseless change, is ‘ like a child who 
plays at ilraughts and moves them hither and 
thither -~a cliild’s government ’ (fr. 52). 

Tlie philosopher’s business, therefore, is to dis¬ 
cern the Eternal. For ‘the human mind (^0oj, 
i.t. that portion of intellectual being which falls 
to man’s share) has no clear understanding or 
aims, but tlie Divine lia.s’ (fr. 7vS). Inasmuch as 
Heraclitus is the lirst tliinker to gra.sp the idea 
of the transcendental, he is, before Parmenides, 
Anaxagora.s, and Tlato, the founder of Idealism in 
philosophy. He is him.self con.scious of the far- 
reaching importance of his discovery. For he makes 
the statement (which Fo.sitivists cannot under¬ 
stand) : ‘ None of all tliose whose words I have 
heard attains to recognize that Wisdom is some¬ 
thing separated (x€xwpt<ra^»'o»') from all ’ (fr. 108). 
What this Wisdom (rd aoipbv) is he exnlains (fr. 
32): ‘ One, the only Wisdom, does not wish, and yet 
again does wish, to be called by the name of Zeus’ 
(fr. 32). The new concept may be called hv the 
old and venerable divine name, provided the fatter 
carries with it the idea of absolute mind in the 
Heraclitic sense. On the other liand, to think of 
the Homeric Zeus in this connexion is bla.sphemy 
against the divine nature. For, in consequence 
of tlie thoroughgoing religious reformation of the 
6th cent., which is represented by the names 
Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Orphicism, the tradi¬ 
tional conception of religion no longer be 
maintained. 

But, while poets like Pindar and .^Cschylus, 


imbued with that spirit of reform, tacitly intro¬ 
duce the new conception of Zeus into the ancient 
popular legends, contemporary philoso}ihers like 
Xemtplianes and Heraclitus set themselves dead 
against popular beliefs. Like the Colophonian, 
Heraclitus scornfully attacks the demoralizing 
aspects of the ancient Epos (fr. 42). But he 
also attacks the pietism of the Mysteries which 
hail sprung up luxuriantly in the 6 tli century. 
The cult of Dionysus and of Denieter, with its 
ceremonial purification and coarse symbolism, is 
utterly rejiugnant to him (fr. 6 , 14). It is, there¬ 
fore, quite credible that, as reported (For.s-o/;. i.* 
6 S, 24), he re.signed hi.s hereditary ollice of King- 
jiriest, or hasileus, after his brcacli with the ortho¬ 
dox religion. He went even so far as to reject 
prayer altogether, as something childish—a st«p 
which no Creek [)hilo.sopher after him ventured to 
take. ‘ They [tra^^ to the iriiages of th(^ gods, as 
though they wished to converse with buildings; 
just becaii.se they are ignorant of the true being 
of the gods and superna) powers ’ (fr. 5). 

All religious names and notions, which occur 
frequently in his work, are not to In; interpreted in 
tlie popular religious sense, but as symbols of the 
hi'dier idea of the divine nature, of which he is 
full. His eternal and universal Cod is not coufined 
to temples or temple-rites, but is oinnipre.sent. 

‘ How can one escape that which never goes 
down?’ (fr. 10). Uis notion of (jJod also is not 
s|)lit up, as in the Homeric Olympus, into count- 
le.ss individual deities. ‘ He who perceives the law 
of the world, the Logos, must confess that all 
thing.s form one unity ’ (fr. 50). 'I’lns universal 
s)>irit ‘ unites conllicting opposites, just as one 
liarmony is formed from various tones ’ (fr. 8 ), 
Here he expres.se.s his monistic belief, in one of the 
figures familiar to the Pytliagorean scdiool. He 
speaks still more clearly in fr. 67 : ‘ Cod is day 
and night, winter and summer, war and peace, 
plenty and want.’ 

On another occasion he seeks to render intel¬ 
ligible the universally operative energy of the 
divine Logos by a hylozoistic figure esiiecially con¬ 
genial to the science of his time. As Jeremiah 
laid said a hundred years earlier (Jer 23'-®), ‘ Is not 
my word as a fire ? saith the Lord,’ so the prophet 
of Ephesus proclaims (fr. .30) : ‘ This system of the 
world (KdiTfios), the same for all, neither any of the 
gods nor any man has made, but it always was 
and is and shall be an ever-living fire, kindled in 
due measure, and in due measure extinguished.’ 
This conception of ‘the due mea.sure ’ is essential 
for the interpretation of Heraclitus. The modern 
physical theory assumes that different forces (heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical force, etc.) are 
convertible into each other. They are all connected 
by the invariable law that exactly as much force of 
one kind {e.g. heat) disappears as force of another 
kind {c.g, electricity) comes on the scene. In a 
similar manner Heraclitus conceives of the divine 
cosmic force. Just as our modem physicists assume 
the aether as a common substratum whence forces 
proceed, so Heraclitus speaks of the divine cosmic 
fire which i.s always confined within the same limits. 

‘ The sun will not overstep his bounds ; for, if he 
does, the Erinyes, helpers of justice, will find him 
out’ (fr. 94). And, although the sun is kindled 
every day anew (fr. 6 ), he observes his limits. 

So also the changes of fire into water and earth 
always ^ake place in fixed proportions. At first 
the uetherial vapour is condensed into sea-water, 
from which the solid earth is precipitated. This 
is ' the way down.’ In the same proportion the 
transformations of the solid, liquid, and gaseous 
states proceed upwards. Earth deliquesces into 
water at a time of deluge, water exhales skyward 
as actherial vapour. 
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Of course the oeriods occupied by these changes 
are not always alike. On tlie contrary, the great 
pendulum describes smaller and greater arcs. The 
rotations of day and night, of seasons, of years, of 
great cosmic periods between a general flood and a 
general conflagration, vary in length, but not in 
quality and proportion. Opposites must always 
be resolved into ‘the invisible harmony’ (fr. 54). 
All that men can see is the war between them. 
Thus with Heraclitus war is ‘ the father of all 
things’ (fr. 53), and the one thing clear and worth 
taking into account is change. He never becomes 
tired of illustrating thi.s popular way of conceiving 
the flux of things by ever fresh examples. ‘To 
him who enters the same river, other and still 
other waters flow’ (fr. l‘J). ‘One cannot twice 
descend into the same river* (fr. 91). ‘Into the 
same river we descend, and we do not descend ; we 
are, and we are not’ (fr. 49 A). 

So, for later thinkers the uniform light of the 
Heraclitic system appears broken up into the bril¬ 
liant colour-play of relativism, the prismatic am¬ 
biguity of a materialistic scepticism {iraXlvrpoiroi 
apfxovLr}, fr. 51) which threatens to turn into nihil¬ 
ism. ‘ Sea-water is very pure and very foul, for, 
while to fishes it is drinkable and healthful, to 
men it is unfit to drink and deadly’ (fr. 61). Of 
course, in the empirical region of sense-perception 
everything is inconsistent and relative ; on the con¬ 
trary, in the realm of pure thought the Absolute 
is enthroned. * To God all things are beautiful 
and right and good ; but men suppose that some 
are right and otliers wrong’ (fr. 102). 

Thus Heraclitus comprehends, as exactly as his 
opponent Parmenides, who indeed only partially 
understood him, noume.na and phenomena^ truth 
and illusion (iXijdeia, 56^o), in his system. I’he sad 
fact with both is tliat the dull-witted world has 
comprehended their illusion better than their truth. 
Hut so it fares with all prophets. 

It is neces.sary, after the monistic doctrine of the 
Logos and its counterpart, terrestrial dualism, have 
been made clear as the kernel and husk of his 
system, to ex|)Ound briefly how Heraclitus applies 
his theory, in its metaphysical and material aspects, 
to the doctrine of man’s constitution. 

The human soul, with which the hitherto pre¬ 
vailing Ionian and Pythagorean philosophy nad 
but little concerned itself, is of cardinal import¬ 
ance to the prophet of the TvQOl aeavrdv. At first, 
indeed, it seems a very materialistic view that the 
soul .should be involved in the elemental changes 
of the twofold way upward and downward. ‘ For 
the soul it is death to become water, and for water 
it is death to liecorne earth. But from earth comes 
water ; and from water, soul ’ (fr. 36). 

As might be expected, the acme of human exist¬ 
ence is identical with the physical fire-aether. As 
fire descends, the soul passes through the inter¬ 
mediate stage of water into earth, i.e. into flesh, 
and this way signifies joy and life. Conversely, 
when flesh again dissolves into water (hence the 
legend before mentioned of Heraclitus’s dropsy) and 
from thence returns to the cosmic eether, death 
takes place. ‘ For souls it is joy or death to be¬ 
come wet ’ (fr. 77 A). Thus, just as in the Orphic- 
Christian theory, soul and body are already con¬ 
ceived of as contraries, which stand in direct op¬ 
position to each other. ‘ We live in the death of 
souls, and again they (i.e. souls) live in our death ’ 
(fr. 77 B). 

But neither in the macrocosm nor in our micro¬ 
cosm is a complete extinction of the primordial 
fire possible. In the living body also a spark of 
aitherial fire is preserved (Macrob. in Somn. Scip. 
i. 14, ‘ scintUlam stellaris essenti® ’; Vorsok. 12 A, 
15, p. 74), and the freer from moisture this in¬ 
gredient is kept, the wiser and the better is the 
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man. ‘ The dry beam is the wisest and host soul ’ 
(fr. 118). Of course, this divine spark is identical 
in essence with the God who governs, illuminates, 
and warms the universe. Therefore the soul rests 
on the deepest foundation of the Divine Logos. 

‘ The limits of the soul thou canst not discover, 
though thou shouldest traverse every way ; so pro¬ 
foundly is it rooted in the Logos ’ (fr. 45). 

This identification of the spiritual and essential 
characteristic of man (to which the Greeks give 
the hardly translatable name with the es-sence 
of Deity interprets for u.s the fine saying of Hera¬ 
clitus, ‘A man’s character is his doemon" (fr. 119) 
—a saying repeated by Democritus and Menander. 
Therefore it follows that man’s happiness cannot 
consist in sensual enjoyment. ‘ Oxen are happy 
when they have peas to eat ’ (fr. 4). ‘ 1 or the best 

men choose one thing above all else ; immortal 
glory above transient things. But the masses 
stufi themselves like cattle ’ (fr. 29). ‘ To the soul,’ 
on the contrary, ‘ belongs the self - multiplying 
Logos’ (fr. 115). The Logos, however, is not 
merely the special characteristic of man alone ; it 
is at the same time the universal cosmic law, 
which energizes and controls everything. ‘ There¬ 
fore it is a duty to follow the common law. But 
although the Logos is common to all, the majority 
of people live as though they had an understanu- 
ing of their own’ (fr. 2). ‘All human laws are 
dependent upon one divine law. For this rules as 
far as it wills, and suffices for all, and overcomes 
all ’ (fr. 114). 

Thus, not only physical but moral science also is 
closely connected with metaphysics. The divine 
law (as later among the Stoics) is identical with 
the conscience of the individual. Men who obey 
this inner law, however, are extremely rare. That 
is a matter of course for the aristocrat of Ephesus : 
‘ One is to me worth ten thousand, providea ho be 
the best’ (fr. 49). 

From these premisses it is easy to understand the 
way in which Heraclitus undertakes to remodel 
the Greek belief in immortality. ‘ Gods and men 
honour those who have fallen in war’ (fr. 24). 
This principle of the popular hero-worship he ap¬ 
plies to his heroes, the heroes of the Logos. The 
Dody, as such, deserves no honour. ‘Corpses 
should be thrown away sooner than excrement ’ 
(fr. 96). But just in proportion to the degree of 
purity with which a man has guarded and inteusi- 
lied the inner flame in his life is the fierceness of 
the attack on him from the terrestrial sphere, and 
at the same time the greater is the prize beyond. 
This seems to be the nujaning of the saying in fr. 26 
which has been torn from its context: ‘ Greater 
fates gain greater rewards,’ for ‘ man kindles a 
light in the night when he is dead’ (fr. 26). 

To explain this better, we add a remark of G. 
T. Fechner, whose ‘ panpsychism ’ contains much 
Heraclitic doctrine: ‘At the moment of death, 
when everlasting night seals up the eye of man’s 
body, the dawn awakens in his spirit. Then the 
focal centre of the inner man will blaze out to a 
sun which will illuminate all that is spiritual in 
him, and at the same time, like an inner eye, look 
through things with unearthly clearness ^ (Leben 
nach dem Tode^^ Leipzig, 1866, p. 42). So Hera¬ 
clitus also appears to have conceived of the new 
light which the spiritual man kindles for himself 
after the death of the body. ‘ There awaits men 
after death what they neither hope nor think ’ 
(fr. 27). Thus, starting from an idea of Hesiod, 
he suggests a deliverance of elect heroes of the 
spirit ^om the night of death, who now, as he 
believes, lead a higher life as ' watchers of the 
living and the dead ’ (fr. 63). In this sense he 
could say, with antithetical point: ‘ Immortals 
become mortals, and mortals immortals* (fr. 62). 
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For there awaits tlie spirit of fire, which has 
fallen down from mtlieriaJ hei^jfhts, and appears 
doomed to mortality in an earthly frame, an ascen- 
aion after death. Thb doctrine remind.s us of the 

rophetic utterances of Empedocles, and of the 

toic doctrine of continue<l existence for the virtu¬ 
ous. Of course, even to these elect heavenly guests 
an endless life is not allotted. For when, finally, 
all things pass into fire, and the ‘Great Year’ of 
30 X 360 years has coinjileted its revolution, a 
universal conflagration will usher in Doomsday. 
‘ For ihe fire which comes on all things will judge 
and condemn them’ (fr. 66 ). 

This do(drine of the ‘ last things ’ has been 
douhUid, hecause, at the arrival of this dies ires, 
the constant interchange between the two poles of 
existence disaj*}>earH. This is wrong, however; for 
this monif'nt, when everything melts in the uni¬ 
versal conllagration {i.e, when God cejises to work), 
is only the extreme jmint to which the cosmic 
pendulum swings on one side, to which, on the 
other side, the Deluge, or ratlier a universal 
torpor, corresponds. That a final amalgamation 
of tlie other two elements (earth and water) is not 
implied in the reports of Ids doctrine which we 
)OHse.ss, and [trobahly was not taught 1)Y Heraclitus 
lirnself, is shown by the fact that the form of the 
fire is conceived of as tlie normal and primitive 
one, so that the end of the Co.smos, like the be¬ 
ginning, is linked on to the prirmmlial principle. 

‘ For in rotation the beginnijjg and the end are 
common ’ (fr. 103). 

4 . Posthumous influence.— Heraclitus, one of 
the imrst original writers and profoundest thinkers 
of antiijuity, has had a powerful inlluenee on all 
succeeding times, from Akmueon and Parmenides, 
past the time of Democritus, Protagoras, Euri¬ 
pides, ami the authors of the Corpus Hippo- 
cratinnu, to the Stoics, whose popular version of 
his philoso[ihy compuTcd the cultured Greek and 
Koman world. Especially inii»ortant is the direct 
or indirect influence of Heraclitus on Philo, the 
dohannine Gospel, and the theology of the early 
Fathers (Clement of Alexandria and Hippolytus), 
Among the moderns, Hegel and Nietzsche in par¬ 
ticular, the latter esjiecially in the aphoristic form 
of his writing, sliow the deep influence of the sage 
of Ephesus. 
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HERDER.—I. Life and times.—The century 
of enlightenment, the century of Locke and Hume 
in England, of Voltaire and llou.s.seau in France, 
re-enact(>d tliat turning of thought tow’ards its 
own nature, that desertion of metaphysical suhtle- 
ties, that development of enipirical interest in 
human life and entlnisiastie discussion of the 
problems of society, whicfi cfiaracterized the Greek 
.S<jphi.stic movement. Hut, whil.st in England the 
current of tliought lost itself in the stagnant back¬ 
waters of a theoretical scepticism, and in France 
transformed itself into the motive power of political 
agitation, in Germany it maintained its course 
with little distraction, refreshed by the influx of 
a new stream of influenees. In the interests of 
individual culture, without application to social 
revolution, the philosophical principles of Leibniz 
and Wolff were carried into the realms of psycho- 


epistemolo^, morality, political science, and 
even religion. But it was due to the assertion of 
the claims of poetry and a whole new world of 
literature that the intellectual life was re-vitalized. 
Lessing (o.v.) and Herder were tlie heralds who 
announced these claims. 

Johann Gottfried von Herder was born at Mohr- 
ungen, East Prussia, on 24th Aug. 1744, the third 
child of humble parents. The father, who was sex¬ 
ton and master of a small school, was an earnest, 
strict, upright man of undoubting piety. Herder’s 

aternaf grandfather bad been an immigrant from 

ileaia, a refugee from Roman Catholic rule, and 
it was no doubt from him that the boy derived 
his warm, imaginative spirit. As a boy. Herder 
w^as ‘always grave and always alone’; lie never 
enjoyed very good health, suffering to the end of 
his life from a fistula in one eye. He became even 
more quiet and shy during his school-years under 
the severe old rector of the town school, and 
devoted himself to reading. After a miserable 
period in the house of a young pastor, Treseho by 
name, who was blind to the boy’s ability and un- 
symjiathetic towards his inclination for a clerical 
career—a period during which he became excessively 
reserved and subject to nervous depression—Herder 
succeeded in making his way to Kdnigsberg. He 
welc.omed an opportunity of studying medicine 
which came in his way, simply because it took him 
away from his cramped and wretched life as 
amanuensis and rnessage-boy to a man whom he 
loathed. After fainting at a dissection in tlie 
ho.spital, he abandoned medicine, and by means of 
the lielp of a few friends and his own earnings lie 
was able to enter the University (1762) with a view 
to a clerical training. He had already written 
some poems, and one he had surreptitiously 
introduced into a parcel sent by Tresciio to a 
Kdnigsberg publisher, who had recognized its 
merit ami taken pains to discover the identity of 
its author. 

Attending Kant’s lectures, he was stimulated to 
critical imjuiry and read widely; I’lato, Hume, 
Leibniz, Diderot, and Rousseau he studied with 
special care and enthusiasm. But a greater in¬ 
fluence on his mind was the friendship of J. (i. 
Hamann, who aroused in him a deejt appreciation 
of poetry and early national literature. He con¬ 
tributed poems and reviews to tlie Kimigsberger 
Zeitung. Then we find him at Riga, first as 
assistant-master at the Cathedral School, and later 
as ‘additional curate’; while he was there, in 
1767, he published Fragrnentc uher die neuere 
dentsche Litcratur, which rapidly reached a wide 
and .sympathetic public arm attracted Lessing’s 
attcnti<»n. Various writings followed, but tlieir 
advanced views on literary and artistic topics 
aroused a storm of opposition, and such suspicions 
were rife as to his orthodoxy that he left Riga. 
Anxious to make certain experiments in social 
reform which were to rest on a reform of educational 
methods, he commenced a tour. With a view to 
investigating educational systems in diflerent conn 
tries, he made his way to Holland and France, hui 
his intention of visiting England and Italy was not 
carried out. In order to secure an independent 
position, he accepted a post as travelling tutor to 
the son of the Prince-Bishop of Luheck, and 
abandoned his social schemes. He found himself 
in the course of his duties at Darmstadt, where 
he met Caroline Flachsland and became betrothed 
to her. In that year and the following, 1770- 
1771, ho was in close contact at fStrasshurg with 
Goethe, who was then revelling in tlie exuberance 
of early manhood. The friendship that sprang 
up between the two is of great importance for 
the history of German literature, for (xoethe fre¬ 
quently acknowledged, in the most definite Ian- 
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guage, that a great change passed over him during 
those days. 

‘ New viBtu opened to my sight every day, nay, every hour. 
, . . The more I swailowed, the more Herder had to give. . . . 
He imparted to me the germs of all that he carried out in after 
life.’ ‘It was he who set me in the right way. No utterance 
of his ever failed of its effect. I do not remember ever having 
torn up a single paper on which his magical handwriting was 
to be found.' 

In 1771, Herder threw up his tutorship, and for 
five years was Court-Preacher at Buckeburg. 
Opposition on the part of the orthodox clergy, 
renewed and severe eye-trouble, financial straits, 
and the consequent delay of marriage combined to 
depress him abnormally. He continued his literary 
studies, however, and was so much affected by his 
reading of ‘Os.sian,’ Percy’s and Shake- 

s|)eare that he openly deserted the claasical school 
and took a prominent place in the Sturm und 
Drang reaction. He and Goethe, with some others 
at Darmstadt and Frankfort, issued a iournal 
which was to be the organ of their revolt. He 
was able to marry in 1773, and in 1776 was appointed 
Court-Preacher and Superintendent of the Clergy 
in the duchy of Weimar. 

In Weimar he 8])ent the rest of hi.s life in close 
proximity to Goethe, Wieland, and Jean Paul 
Kichter, but sufiering much loneliness of spirit. 
The conventional atmosphere was far from con¬ 
genial, and the six otlier members of the Weimar 
Consistory opposed every reform that he proiected. 
The story of his later years—the strained relations 
with Goethe, bis disappointment as those whom 
he had influenced gradually outgrew their discinle- 
ship, illness overpowering his bodily strengtli— 
is not a pleasant one ; it is relieved by his wife’s 
devotion and his popularity among the scholars of 
the (iyinnasium at Weimar. Some of his most 
powerful—though also many of his less valuable— 
works belong to the Weimar pc'.riod. His collection 
of folk-songs (Stimnien der Volker in Liedern) 
appeared in 1778-79, and his famous work On the 
Spirit of Hebrew Poetry { Vorn Geist der ebrdisrJien 
Poesie) in 1782-83. Then oanve his most important 
achievement, Ideen zur PhiLosophie der Geschichte 
der Mensehheit {Ideas on the Philosophy of the 
History of Human Life) from 1784-91. His closing 
years he devoted to speculations on theological and 
philosophical subjects, but he went to what were 
regarded as extremes by such friends os Jacobi, 
Lavater, and even his early friend Hamann, who 
became alienated from him. When he died on 
18th Dec. 1803, aged only fifty-nine, he was plan¬ 
ning fresh literary ventures. 

Herder’s influence lay in two main directions. 
Lessing had stimulated independence of French 
literature and art, but himself remained loyal to 
the classical canons. Herder championed the 
revolt against classicism, or, in other words, led 
the Romant ic movement. But he further provided 
the Romantic movement with its theoretical justifi¬ 
cation. He was the founder of the genetic method 
of explanation, though it is somewhat misleading 
to speak of him as a pre-Darwinian evolutionist. 
This was the great achievement of his life, the 
fruit of his keen, synthetic imagination and 
equally ready appreciation of inductively important 
eliaracteristics. 

2. Writings.—Herder’s chief writings may best 
be indicated by considering them in relation to 
the special subjects which he investigated, and 
as leading up to his great synthetic work, which 
had for its thesis the whole of human develop¬ 
ment treated as the subject of purely natural 
history. 

(1) Poetry. —In the Fragrnente uher die neuere 
deutsche Lxteratur^ published in Riga in 1767, he 
endeavours to demonstrate the relation of poetry 
to circumstances, environment, and national in¬ 


dividuality. He illustrates his theme by sym¬ 
pathetic and original studies of Homer, Hebrew 
poetry, Shakespeare, and ‘Ossian.’ 

(2) Art. —Here again his thesis is the importance 
of natural character ; Gothic art is sliown to have 
its own peculiar merit and significance. His chief 
works in this category are Kritische Wdlder 
(1769), and Plastik (1778). 

(3) Language. — Herder was an eighteenth- 
century Max Muller, and to him is due the credit 
of founding the comparative study of language 
especially in regard to its nature and origin. His 
treatise, Uber den Ursprung der Sprache (1772)— 
an argument directed against the theory that 
language was divinely couiinunicated to man— 
demonstrates the inevitability of language, given 
the complex of powers we tina in man. 

‘ If it is incoinprehcnsible to others how a human mind could 
invent language, it is as incomprehensible to me how a human 
mind could be what it is without di8cx)voring language lor 
Itaelf.’ 

In matters of fact this treatise, like several 
others which he wrote, is open to the charge of 
inaccuracy and crudeness, but the imj>ortant 
feature is the consistent use of the comparative 
method of investigation. Herder’s view is that 
‘ language arose with the first spark of conscious¬ 
ness,^ and, like every other production, gradually 
became more perfectly develojied. Language is 
not the mere sound of word.s, for every sign and 
action is language. Language, indeed, relates us 
closely to tlie whole of sentient Nature. 

‘ It seems that the last maternal touch from the modelling 
hand of Nature infused the following law into all, at their 
entrance into the world, “ Feel not for thyself alone, but let thy 
feeling resound." As this last creative touch was the same to 
the same species, the following law became a hlening; “ Let 
thy feeling resound in unison with thine own race, and be 
heard witli sympathy by one and all.’" 

(4) Religion. —The comparative method of study 
was applied also to religion, and Herder wrote 
under the conviction that religion in its historical 
development has been closely related to man’s 
wants and impulses. His studies in religion are 
found in his volumes entitled Vom Geist der 
ebraischen Poesie^ Briefe uber das Studium der 
Theologie, and Christliche Schriften. In the 
second of these works he laid down the principle 
that the Bible must be read ‘ in a human way,’ as 
we should read the Greek historians and dramatists, 
with constant ettort to interpret its contents in 
relation to their temporal and local setting. He 
made bold attempts to occupy a middle position 
in regard to certain doctrinal questions, having 
for his reward only the liatred of dogmatists and 
the suspicion of extreme rationalists. But he 
clearly distinguished religion from the realm of 
dogmatic into which his published opinions carried 
him. 

‘Religion Is that which binds our conscience; it is an inner 
certainty, incupuhle of maUiciinatical demonstration ; religion 
is the awareness of what we are as parts of the world, what we 
ought to be as men, and what we nave to do. We strive over 
opinions, but opinions are nob religion, for there is but one 
religion, though it appears under many forms.’ 

In Vom Geist der ebraischen Poesie, Herder 
investigates the earliest opinions of in.uildnd con¬ 
cerning the Deity, Creation, Proviilcnce, etc. 
Among other things he exposes the absurdity of 
those who have represented religion as originally 
derived from the apprehensions and terrors of 
mankind. 

Alciphron : Philosophers have explained the strong emotion 
occasioned by that religious veneration of which you speak. 
It was Ignorance, say they, that gave existence to the gods ; 
stupid and servile astonishineiit ])roduced the first oblations 
to them, whom terrified fancy represented as powerful beings, 
as invisible demons, from whom mankind bad everything to 
fear. 

Eutyphron : On the contrary, It is the essential and dis¬ 
tinctive character of man, and that which places him above 
all classes of beings merely animal, that be is susceptible of 
religion. The propensity to worship one or more su|)erior 
beings is known to have been present among men lu all nations 
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and periods of the world, and why must this he derived only 
from anxiety and fear? Uur existence, surely, is an act of 
beneficence and not a punishment, otherwise the love of life 
and the ardent desire for its duration would be unacrmuntabie. 
The Oreat UeitiK, therefore, to whom we are Indebted for It, 
and by whom we subsist, must be considered as good. Daily 
experience must convince us of His benignity. ... At the 
same time, 1 am willing to iiduiit that the religion of many 
ancient nations was mixed witti painful feelings of apprehension 
and t-crror. This was more especially the case with those who 
hod their dwelling in rude cljrnatcH, in dark caverns, amidst 
burning mountains, or on barren shores of unfrequented and 
tempestuous seas, or of sncii as were accnstoined to fr<‘i|uetit 
views of dismal olijfs-ts, and of revolution accompanied by 
inhuttian scenes of devastation and carnage,’ 

The primitive religioriH, whieli Herder refused to 
attribute to the sentiment of fear, were based, he 
suggested, on the need for explanation; hence, 
for example, among the primitive ]>eoplea whose 
daimon worship is revealed in Genesis, from the 
ohservunce of ‘ the works and Injauties of Nature,’ 
from the sight of ‘ energy, wisdom, and self- 
renewed power of prodnetion and refiroduction in 
all things ’ (seen in particular objects, however, 
and not connected ‘ in a general j)oint of view ’) the 
inference was made that there existed ‘separate 
and particular causes of particular objects, distinct 
creating spirits, of which each produced a particu¬ 
lar object and contributed to its preservation with 
intelligence and care.’ The higher, later religions 
Herder attributes to the persistence of deep-seated 
inorfil feeling. But his treatment of the history 
of religions derives its importance from his applica¬ 
tion to it of the genetic method of study rather 
than from his own data or comdusions. 

Herder’s sermons were only occasionally printed, 
but we have evidtuice to show that he nreaclied in 
a manner ‘straightforward, popular, anJ natural ’— 
to liorrow Schiller’s description ; and in his farewell 
sermon at Riga, where, ho had filled a church 
wheruiver he preached, ho stated his own aims : 

‘ Most, of my own sermons, all my best, have been human. 

1 have tried to show that our only liappiiiess is to remain true 
to the foundations of our nature, and to follow no guide hut 
reason and eonaciivice. Humanity, therefore, in its widest 
circle, with all its noblest ideas of (lod, its self, and Nature, 
with all its feelings of brotherhood ami sympathy, with all its 
(Planning duties, and high dispositions and capuoilieH for 
hapitincss—humanity in this wide seoite was always the main 
theme of my sermons, instruction, and exhortation.’ 

(5) Human cidture. — Herder went further still 
in the application of his central idea, so far indeed 
that, had it not been for essential ditl'ereni’es in 
the general level of scientilie culture and in the 
accura<;y of oRservatioii, a short step on his part 
would have led him to tlie pinnacle later occupied 
by Darwin. ’We might, indeed, have spoken to¬ 
day of Herderism rather than Darwinism. A 
volume has been written by Biirenbach under the 
sij^ificant title, Herder cUs Vorgtinger Darwins. 
YLxh Ideemur Phil, der Gesch. der Menschheit applies 
the genetic method to the w hole of human devel¬ 
opment. Whereas Kant had o])posed to Nature 
an absolute free will, rational and independent. 
Herder placed human life in a natural setting; 
hi.story he regarded as a natural science, investi¬ 
gating and describing the human powers, impulses, 
and activities. His work is the foundation-stone 
of the modern study of primitive culture, W'hich 
now receives support from the sciences of anthro¬ 
pology, archajology, philology, and comparative 
psychology. It is simple in style and impartial 
\n tone. 

(a) The first part—the science of man’s place in 
the universe—discusses tlie earth’s position in the 
stellar system, its crust as influenced by the atino- 
sj)here, and the various forms of life proauced on it. 
The motto of the whole is the unity of creation ; 
and with ample illustration, in which the whole 
field of natural science as then know n is laid under 
contribution, w'e are shown how* closely we are 
Inmnd by nature from our earliest hour to our 
possessions, our country, and its language and 


customs. Several passages are remarkably sug¬ 
gestive of nineteentn-century evolutionist theory. 

‘ Th(* lesM a nation la preraed upon, and the more truly it it 
obliged to abide by itt simple and savage way of life, the more 
exactly does it also maintain its original conformation or tyj>e ’ 
(bk. vi. ch. 1). But ‘ notliing in Nature siands still; everything 
strives and stniggles onward. Could we only see into tiie first 
periods of creation—how one realm of Nature Is built up on 
another—what a procession of forces ever struggling onward 
would be displayed in early development’ (bk. v. ch. 3). 
Before ever the earth took its present form, ‘millions of 
creatures were of necessity overwhelmefl ; what could traintain 
Itself has remained, and has been standing now for thousands 
of years in the great harmonious order’ (bk. xv. ch. 2). 

Herder even makes a deduction which sounds 
essent-ially modern. He sees that advance in 
organization means a differentiation of parts in 
the organism. ‘ The higher we go, the more 
various and distinct do the parts become’ (bk. iii. 
ch. 1). This principle, accepted to-day in its 
application to physiology, he applies even to 
society. He was gifted with a penetrating, ima¬ 
ginative insight that would undoubtedly have 
led him to the far-reaching hypothesis of ‘ evolu¬ 
tion ’ in the modern sense had the greater range 
of fact been accessible to him as it was to Darwin. 
But his emphasis was upon things as they have 
been, and necessarily have been, rather than upon 
things as they are, interpreted by the past. 

(b) In the second part of the work, the science of 
history—of man’s development in time—is the 
subject. We have here an account of primitive 
peoples. China, Tibet, Hindustan, then llabylon, 
the Medes and Persians, the Hebrews, and the 
Egyptians, are amongst the topics to which chap¬ 
ters are devoted. Greek life and history and 
Rome and its decline are next discussed. We 
then retrace our steps and reflect upon the growth 
of the human mind and of human customs. Tlie 
Northern peojiles are passed under review, and we 
are led to a whole book, brilliant but unsympa¬ 
thetic, on Christianity and its propagation. We 
return to the Northern kingdoms of meiliawal 
Europe, the Romish hierarchy, and the influence 
of the Arabs ; the discussion is closed by chapters 
on Commerce in Europe, the Crusades, and the 
Cultivation of Reason in Europe. Thus w’e have 
a comprehensive series of studies in Comparative 
Mythology, Sociology, Ethics, and Education. 

Yhe work had a mixed reception ; Goethe was 
one of those wdio gave high praise to its aims and 
spirit, Kant one of the scofl'ers who stigmatized it 
as ‘a collection of hints,’ a hook of travellers’ 
tales. The iKildiiess of the scheme, apart from 
its actual achievement, w'as in itself a powerful 
stimulus which is not even yet exhausted. But 
in a purely theoretical direction the work exercised 
a great influence. It emphasized the living unity 
of human life, spiritual and mental, and shoived 
that rea.son (or understanding) and feeling (or 
sensibility) are not two distinct sources of know¬ 
ledge, but dillerent stages of that one activity in 
W’hich the individual lives the life of the w’hole. 
One influence—negative, perhaps, hut vital—exer¬ 
cised by this work is seen in Kant’s theory of 
history, which was formed iu view of the op])osition 
between Herder and Rousseau. To Rousseau, 
hi.story depicts the departure of mankind from an 
original ‘ natural ’ state of perfection. To H erder, 
history lays bare the necessaiy, natural, and self- 
explanatory development of an original constitu¬ 
tion. Kant steered between the Sc:ylla and 
Charybdis, carried through by a philosophical 
conception of the ‘ Fall ’ which explained how 
natural inclination, once ethically neutral, became 
an enemy of the Good Will, It may be noted 
here that in his insistence on the completion of 
human life through its development, Herder was 
probably influenced by the works of the English 
philosopher Shaftesbury, to whom the ethical is 
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the flower of human life, the natural and complete 
development of man’s natural endowment. 

( 6 ) metaphysics. — Herder’s late metaphysical 
speculations are of less interest. In Vom Erkennen 
und Ernpjinden der me-ascMichen Seele (1778), and 
Verstand und Vernunft, cine Metakritik tur 
Kritik der reintn Vernunft (1799), he attacks the 
critical philosophy of Kant. The tirst of these 
was written under the influence of Shaftesbury, 
wliose poetic glorification of the universe as it is 
and aesthetic appreciation of the artist’s master- 
hand in Nature influenced Schiller as well as 
Herder. These works aim at a reinstatement of 
‘ sensibility,’ at an overthrow of the analytic 
tendency of Kantianism, with its apparent rather 
than re^ ‘ dis.section ’ of human life. Kalligone 
(1800) opposed the theory of Kant’s Kritik der 
Urteilskrafty arguing the close connexion of 
Beauty and Good. In opposition to Kant’s theory 
and to the practical worship of form and style 
among the weimar poets. Herder urged that the 
content of art is more real than its form. 

LiTEKATimi.—i. Works. — SdmmtHche Werke, 45 vols.. ed. 
J. O. Muller, Tiibirigen, 180.5-20, 2nd ed., 60 voIb., Stutt¬ 
gart and Tubingen, 1827-30; tlerdere Werkt, ed. H. Diintzer, 
24 voli., Berlin and Leipzig, 1860-79; critical and best edition, 
Uerdert Werke, ed. B. Suplian, 32 vols., Berlin, 1877-99. 

il. TRANSLATlo\S.~~Outlinet of a Philosophy of the History 
of Man, tr. T. Churchill, 2 vols., 2nd ed., London, 1803; 
Treatise upon the Origin of Language, do. 1827; Oriental 
Dialogues on the Spirit and Beauties of the Sacred Poetry of 
the liehreu's, do. 1801; The Spirit of Hebrew Poetry, tr. J. 
Marsh, Burlington, 1833. 

iii. LlFK. — R. Haym, Herder nach seiuem Leben und 
seinen Werken, 2 voIh., Berlin, 1877-85; £. Kuhnemann, 
Herders Persbnlichkeit in seiner Weltanschauung, Berlin, 1893, 
also Herders Leben, Munich, 1896- R. Burkner, Herder, sein 
Leben und Wirken, Berlin, 1904 ; H. W. Nevinson, A Sketch 
of Herder and his Times, Ixindon, 1884. 

iT. Memoirs a sit letters,- Hrinnerungen aui dem Leben 
J. Gottfrieds von Herder, collected by Carolina von Herder, 
ed. J. t». Muller, Tubingen, 1820 ; Aus Herders Nachlass, 3 vols., 
Frankfort, 1856, and I’onujidan Herder, ed. H. Diintzer, 3 vols., 
Leipzig, 1861 ; Briefwechsel mil Hieolai, Beriin, 1887, and 
Rriefe an Hamann, do. 1880, ed. (>. HofTiiiann; J. G. von 
Herders Lebensbild (with correspondence), ed. E. O. von Herder, 

4 vols., Erlangen, 1846. 

V. Essays and STUDIKS.~C. Joret, Herder et la renaissance 
litUraire en Atlemagne au xviii^ si^cie, Baris, 1876; R. 
Wielandt, Herders Theorie von der Beligion und den religi- 
osen Vorstellungen, Berlin, 1904 ; F. v. Barenbach, Herder als 
Vorgdnger Darwins, do. 1877; G. Hauffe, Herder in seinen 
Ideenzur Phil, der Gesch. der Menschheit, Borna-Leipzig, 1891; 
J. Sully, art. ‘Herder,’ in fiZJrH xiii. 347. 

IlAKOLD E. B. Speight. 
HEREDITY.—Exact knowledge of the process 
by which one generation comes into being from 
another and of the relations between them is 
essentially a growth of the 19th century. A 
irecise knowledge of heredity was not possible as 
ong as the respective parts played by the sexes 
remained obscure. It was not until the 19th cent, 
that the nature of the sexual cells and of the 
rocess of fertilization was established beyond a 
oubt, and a sure foundation provided iinon which 
the student of heredity could build. Tne earlier 
history of heredity is the history of attempts 
made to unravel the nature of the sexual process, 
for the account of which the reader is referred to 
the art. Sex. 

I. The experimental study of heredity may be 
said to have begun with Kbireuter, who published 
the results of his researches on the hybridization of 
lants in a series of papers between 1761 and 1766. 
n spite of the earlier discoveries of Camerarius, 
the theory of the sexuality of plants was at this 
time still an open question, and Kblreuter’s ex¬ 
periments were designed chiefly to establish this 
theory. He crossed dirterent species of plants 
which differed froni one another in definite char¬ 
acters, and used the fact that the hybrids so 
produced resembled the pollen parent in some re- 
.spects and the seed parent in others as an argu¬ 
ment for regarding both parents as making a 
detinite contribution to tbeir offspring. In this 


he clearly succeeded, though it was not for 
some years that liia contributions received proper 
recognition. 

2. Much hybridization work in plants was done 
during the earlier half of the 19th centuiy. 
Among the workers of that time the names of 
Knight, Herbert, Wichura, and Gftrtner are 
specially prominent. But their efforts were not 
directed primarily to the discovery of laws of 
heredity. The problems of the nature of species, 
of their possible fixity or trausmutability, were 
much in the air about this time, and it waa 
towards these problems that the efforts of this 
group of hybridizers were chiefly directed. Many 
interesting and curious facts were brought to light, 
but that they were never followed up was due to 
au event which seemed to solve the problem they 
had set out to investigate. 

3 . This was the publication of the Origin of 
Species in 18.'39. The views as to the interrelation 
)f species there put forward by Darwin rapidly 
gained the sujiport of the great majority of 
biologists. The problem of syiecies appeared to 
have been solved, and the work of the liybridizeri 
came to a sudden standstill. Heredity and varia¬ 
tion were the corner-stones upon which Darwin 
erected his edifice. Yet Darwin himself deplored 
the prevailing ignorance Vioth of the one pheno¬ 
menon and 01 the other. Had a Darwinian been 
challenged for a definition of heredity, he would 
probably have replied to the effect that it is an 
innate force in virtue of which offspring tend to 
resemble their parents more than other individuals 
of the species. That offspring also differ from 
their parents was set down, where such differences 
are relatively small, to an innate tendency to 
variation, whether induced by the environment or 
in some other manner. By unduly favouring the 
action of either of these two forces—heredity and 
variation—selection, whether natural or artificial, 
was held to be able gradually to mould the race 
to a different form. Where the difference between 
parent and otls])ring was very marked, as, for 
instance, in the production of a white animal from 
two coloured ones or vice versa, a new principle 
was invoked, and the api)earance of the unusual 
progeny was explained by the law of reversion. 
This phenomenon was regarded as due to the 
crossing of distinct varieties, whereby the descend¬ 
ants, even after a number of generations, tend to 
exhibit characters found in one or other of the 
original parents, but not evident in the intermediate 
generations. 

The observation of such coses depends upon a 
continuity of records over several generations; 
and for tnis reason the most striking cases of the 
phenomenon were confined to domesticated animals 
and plants. Hence arose the belief that the 
jirocess of heredity in domesticated creatures is 
essentially different from that oj)erating in wild 
races—a belief which is not witliout supporters 
even at the present day. For Darwin himself 
this hypothetical diflerence between the wild and 
the domesticated did not exist. Indeed, he used 
the facts of variation among domesLicated forms 
as an argument for his views as to the nature of 
the process of evolution in the non-dornesticated. 
Heredity and variation, whatever their exact 
nature, were throughout living things held to he 
phenomena of essentially the same character. 
This view Darwin sought to express in his well- 
known hypothesis of Pangencsis. He suggested 
that in the cell.s of an organism there exist 
particles or ‘ geinmules ’ corresponding to the 
individual cells, each of the dilferent cells having 
its own peculiar form of geminules. Of the 

f ^emmules it could only be said that they were 
arger than chemical molecules but smaller than 
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any known living unit. I^ike the latter, however, 
they were capable of iiiultiplicalion through the 
normal proct Hs of growth and diviBion. During 
cell-diviHion they were di.Htril»uted to the daughter- 
cel 1 h. Normally certain gernmuleH only were 
active in the cells of a given tissue, but under 
exceptional conditioriH other gemmuleB might be 
jresent in tliesc cells, and on becoming excited 
ead the cell to take on other charaders. (ienerally 
speaking, these abnormal gemmules would have 
been present in some ancestor, and would have 
remained latent for a variable, often a very great, 
number of generations. By means of this capacity 
for remaining latent on the part of the gemmules, 
Darwin sought t<i explain the phenomena of 
reversion and atavism. 

The geniraule.s derived from some remote 
ancestor might remain dormant for many genera* 
lions, until, under the influence of some stimulii.s, 
whether of a cross or otherwise, they were re¬ 
awakened into fresh activity, and the organi.sm 
exhiltited ancestral chara{!teristicH. The germ- 
cells Darw'in supposed to contain representation.s 
of all the various gemmules corresponding to the 
diflerent cells of an individtial, while at the same 
time they might also contain gemmules derived 
from ancestors more or less remote, b'urther, in 
order to explain the inherited effects of use and 
disuse in which he firmly believed (cf. art. Knviron- 
MKNT), Darwin supposed that gemmules were 
capaiile of transportation from one cell to another. 
Tn this way the cells of tlie germ-plasm were 
continually receiving gemmules from the cells of 
the different tissues of the body. Stimuli, more 
especially those resulting from increa.sed use and 
disuse, altered the character of the cell and also 
of its contained gemmules. Some of these were 
transported to the germ-cells, and so the altered 
character w-as transmitted to a further generation. 

4. Darwin’s hypothesis of Pangenesis failed to 
carry conviction among biologists, who regarded 
the assumption of the transportation of gemmules 
08 resting upon no firm Viasis of fact. Neverthe¬ 
less, the idea of material particles for a basis of 
heredit}’’ was felt to be sound and was revived a 
few years later by de Vries (cf. below, p. 6b9«). 
Meanwhile, however, the attention of naturalists 
was being diverted elsewhere. Darwin’s great 
achievement in the promulgation of Natural Selec¬ 
tion was not only a landmarK in biological thought; 
it inaugurated a new era in biological work. 
'Phenceforward the efforts of the biologist, w’hether 
botanist or zoologist, were devoted almost entirely 
to inquiring wdiether the doctrine of community of 
descent would serve to exi>lain the existing forms 
of animals and plants. 

The study of morphology became the keynote of 
biological thought during the last third of the 19th 
cent., and its students directed their ett'orts to the 
construction of elaborate schemes which should 
demonstrate the genetic relationship between the 
various groups into which the systematist had 
divided the existing forms of life (cf, art. Kvolu- 
TioN). Experimental work upon the living organ¬ 
ism practically ceased ; and, where the phenomenon 
of heredity eaine up for discussion, it usually re¬ 
ceived the perfunctory treatment accorded to a 
subject in which tliere is little or nothing fresh to 
be discovered. It has been well called the period 
of the essayists, chief amon" whom was August 
Weismann. In his work on The Germ-Plasm (1 892), 
Weisinann elaborated a complicated system to ex¬ 
plain the hei eilitary transmis.sion of characters. He 
in.sisted upon the sharp distimdion lietween germ- 
pla.sm, or reprodmdive tissue, and somato-plasm, 
yr body tissue. Hitherto it liad been considered 
that the germinal gland was formed from the body, 
and, of course, separately formed for each indi- 1 


vidual. The l)ody of the individual intervened 
between the germ-plasras from which that indi¬ 
vidual arose and the germ-plasm to which it itself 
gave rise. Weismann, however, regarded the germ- 
plasm as the essential tissue, from which the 
somato-plasm was derived during the process of 
emhryological development. The individual at first 
existed as germ-plasm derived from the comming¬ 
ling of parts of tne two parental germ-plasms. As 
development proceeded, part of this germ-plasm 
was sacrificed to the formation of the 8 omato-^ua.sin, 
undergoing various modifications resulting in the 
formation of the various body tissues. But part 
of the germ-})la.sm remained unditleTentiated in 
the sexual gland, until its turn came to produce 
germ-cells. The essential feature of Weismann’s 
views was that the continuity between successive 
generations wa.s provided by continuous germ- 
pla.sms mingling at intervals with one another. 
Wherever tliese germ-plasms mingled—wherever 
two fragments of the germ-plasm of opposite sexes 
came fruitfully together—the shock of tbeir union 
led to the detachment of a portion of the combined 
germ-pla.sm, which became dill'erentiated into the 
various body tissues and served as a carrier of the 
rest of the germmlasrn which had not undergone 
difierentiation. The main current of the specie.s 
lay along the track of the germ-pla.sm ; the body 
was merely a side-track from that germ-plasm, 
arising under speidal conditions from time to 
time, whose destiny was to carry and protect that 
from which it itself had sprung. 

5 . At the time when Weismann promulgated hi.s 
views, the majority of naturalists, following Dar¬ 
win, believed that the effects of use or di.su.se 
of particular structures in the organism were 
transmitteil to the direct descendants of that 
organism. The changes wrought in the body 
ti.ssues by stimuli from the outside world in some 
way or other so affected the reproductive tissues 
that the organisms developing from them bore the 
impress, in a more or les.s marked degree, of the 
changes whicli had occurred in the parental body. 
It was in order to provide a basis for this possi¬ 
bility that Darwin had framed his hypothesis of 
I'angenesi.s, Underlying this hypothesis was a 
delinite c<»nception of tlie relation in which the 
germinal and Ixidy tissues stood to one another. 
They were imagined as alternating with one 
another, the body tissues being formed from ger¬ 
minal tissues and these again from body tissues. 
Since the germinal tissue was continually being 
derived from the body, it was not diflicult to under¬ 
stand why delinite changes in the Iwdy should have 
their counter|»art in delinite changes in the germinal 
tissue, and that the.se changes in the germinal tissue 
should in their turn become impressed uiion the 
body tis-sues of the next generation. In this way 
changes induced in the body by some modification 
of external conditions—‘acauired characters,’ as 
they are often termed—niiglit he supi»osed to he 
transmitted through the germ-cells to the next 
generation (ef. art. ENVIRONMENT). It is evident, 
however, that such a conception of the relation of 
the germinal tissue to tlie organism was opposed 
to the view whicli Weismann had yuit forward, and 
this led him to challenge the evidence for the trans¬ 
mission of ‘acquired characters.’ From experi¬ 
ments of his own, and from a critical examination 
•f the evidence adduced by others, he came to the 
eonclu.sion that ‘ acquired characters ’ are not trans¬ 
mitted, and the result of more recent work may, on 
the whole, he said to have confirmed Weismann in 
the position which he then took up. It i.strue that 
cases are on record in which a cliange induced in 
an organism was evidently followed by correspond¬ 
ing changes in the offspring produced by that 
organism. But it is not improtiable that in such 
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cases the stimulus which acted upon the parental 
organism acted at tlie same time upon the germ- 
plasm contained in that organism, and that the 
cause of the corresponding change in the offspring 
was not the change in the parental organism, but 
a change in the constitution of the germ-plasm 
which occurred at the same time and under the 
same stimulus as that in the parent. 

This conception of the relation between germ- 
plasm and somato-plasm may be regarded as 
Weismann’s most important contribution to the 
study of heredity. In the exceedingly elaborate 
theory which he put forward in 2'he Germ-Plasm, 
Weismann attempted to formulate a theory of 
heredity which should be in accordance with recent 
discoveries on the minute structure of cells and 
their contained nuclei. He regarded the nucleus 
of the germ-cells as the bearer of hereditary char¬ 
acters, and more especially that jiortion of the 
nucleus which, from its reaction to certain dyes, is 
known as chromatin. The chromatin was held to 
be a lieterogeneous substance composed of numbers 
of minute entities, or groups of entities—the deter¬ 
minants. U})on the number and variety of the 
determinants depended the variety of the char¬ 
acters exhilnted by the organism which arose from 
the fu.sion of two sexual cells derived from two 
germ-i)laHmR. Moreover, it was supposed that the 
union of two dissimilar germ-plasms with different 
sets of determinants could bring about a state of 
affairs under which some form of natural selection 
within the cells decided wliether certain deter¬ 
minants should be eliminated. 

To follow Weismann’s theory in detail would lie 
hardly profitable. More modern work lias demon¬ 
strated that his conception of a heterogeneous 
germ-plasm and of discrete determinants in the 
germ-jda.sm corresponding to characters in the de¬ 
veloped organism probably approximates to the 
truth. Nevertheless, his theory lacked compulsion 
because it was not based upon tlie facts of heredity 
—the one class of fa(!ts upon wliich such a theory 
could have rested firmly. 

6 . To the essayist period belongs one other work 
of some importance. In 1889, Hugo de Vries for¬ 
mulated his views in a work on Intracellular Pan- 
genesis. He accepted Darwin’s view that the 
individual hereditary qualities are dependent on 
individual material bearers in the living sub¬ 
stance of cells, but he differed from Darwin in 
refusing to believe that these material bearers, or 
pangen.s, could be transported in the blood stream 
about the body. According to de Vries, the nucleus 
of every cell in an individual contains the sum- 
total of the pangens found in that individual, but 
only some of them occur in the extra-nuclear proto¬ 
plasm of the cell. The nature and properties of 
the cell, whether muscular, nervous, glandular, etc., 
were lield to depend upon the nature and variety 
of the pangens which were to be found in the extra- 
nuclear protoplasm. This stimulating essay may 
l>e regarded as marking the close of a period in the 
study of heredity, for but a few years were to 
elapse from its publication before a new light was 
sucldenly flashed upon the whole subjetT, and 
heredity took its place among the experimental 
sciences. 

7 . While biologists and philosophers who were 
interested in these matters had been busily weav¬ 
ing new theories, an Austrian monk had turned 
aside and quietly experimented for himself. The 
results of his investigations were communicated by 
Gregor Mendel to a Natviral History Society in 
Briinn, in the Proceedings of which they were pub- 
lislied in 1865. In 1900, nearly twenty years 
after Mendel’s death, hi.s [laper was discovered, 
and the remarkable nature of his achievement was 
rapidly appreciated. Mendel’s success was largely 


due to the fact that he planned his experiments 
on lines diflerent from those of any of his prede¬ 
cessors. Instead of making numbers of somewhat 
random and haphazard crosses among the ]dants 
studied by him, he comientrated his attention on 
certain characters in which allied varieties diflered 
from one another, and persistently follow'ed their 
distribution over a succession of generations. He 
was careful also in his selection of a plant with 
which to work, choosing the edible pea (Pisum 
sativum) on account of its hardiness, its annual 
habit, its faculty of self-fertilization, and the num¬ 
ber of sharply ditterentiated characters found in it. 

The nature of Mcndel’a discovery may heat he explained by 
conaiderlng aome of his own results. In one set of nis expori- 
ineiits with the pea he chose length of internode as the character 
with which to work. In some peas the internodcs are loni;, 
and such plants reach an avera^re hei^la of 6-6 feeU In others, 
again, the internodes are siiort, anci the plants average but 
1^2 feet. Having obtained true breeding strains of eacli of 
these varieties, Mendel proceeded to cross them, and in this 
case it made no difTerenco whether the tall was used as the 
pollen parent or vice vema. In either case the result was Uie 
same ; only tall plants, at least as tall as the original Ull parent, 
resulted from the cross. 1 The seeds of these plants, which are 
normally self-fertilized, were collected and sown in the following 
year. The generation so produced (F-^) consisted of both tails 
and dwarfs, hut no intermediates. Careful counts on large 
numbers showed that the proportion of tails to dwarfs was 
3:1. The dwarf character receded in the K, generation, hut 
reappeared in a dellnite proportion in the F.j generation 
following. For this reason Mendel termed the dwarf character 
recesBive and the tall dominant. 

The experiment was continued int ;0 a further generation, the 
seeds of a number of plants being sown and special care 
taken to keep those from each individual entirely separate. The 
nature of the resulting Fg generation showed that the dwarfs 
all bred true, but that the tails belonged to two clusses, viz. 
those which bred true and those which gave tails and dwarfs 
in the ratio 3 : 1 (of. flg. 1), heliaving like the F] plants. Of 
these two classes that which threw dwarfs was fouml to be 
twice as numerous as that which bred true. 


Tx I) or DxT 
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Throughout thesoand further generations, Mendel encountered 
only three classes of plante in so far as the pair of differentiating 
characters, tallness and dwarfness, were concerned, viz. (1) pure 
tails breeding true to tallness ; (2) impure tails throwing tails 
and dwarfs in the ratio 3:1; (:i) dwarfs which always breedtrue. 
Moreover, the relation worked out for this pair of characters was 
found to hold good for other pairs. Thus the yellow colour of 
the cotyledons of the rif)e seed was found to Vie dominant to 
green, round seed shape to wrinkled, tough parchment-like pod 
to soft pod, etc. 

Jiy looking at the pea in this way it was possible 
to express much of the variety of forms under which 
they occur in terms of alternative characters, each 
pair of which taken separately followed thesebeme 
of inheritance outlined above. Mendel not only 
provided the scheme ; he also suggested the ex¬ 
planation. He supposed that the various characters 
shown by his peas exi.sted in alternative pairs. 
The i*ea could be either tall or dwarf ; the seed 
could be either yellow or green ; the flower could 
be either coloured or white ; and so on. The char¬ 
acters belonging to such alternative pairs were 
mutually exclusive. Every pair of characters was 
represented by something in the germ-cells, but 
any given germ-cell could carry only the repre¬ 
sentative of either one or the other of a given pair 
of characters. To these representatives of the 
characters in the germ-cells it is now usual to 
apply the term factor. On Mendel’s idea there 
was a factor corresponding to tallness, and anotluir 
corresponding to dwarfness, but a given germ-cell 
could carry only either the factor for tiUlness or 
• It !• customary to denote the result of a first cross as the Fj 
■= first filial generation. Similarly the offspring from the Fj 
individuals form the Fg (second filial generation), the offspring 
of these last tlie P', generation, and so on. 
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that for (Iwarfne.ss—but not both. All the genn- 
eell.s of the pure tall carried the factor for tallneHB, 
and all tlie germ-eell.s of a dwarf carried that for 
dwaifnens. The crons between the tall and the 
dwarf meant the union between a tall-bearing 
gerrn-cell, or gnmcte^ and a dwarf-bearing gamete^ 
HO that the individual, or zygote,^ produced by the 
yoking together of these ganieteH contained both 
the factor f<*r tallnesH and that for dwarfness. 

Such a zygote, which ia produced by the union 
of two unlike gametes, ia termed a heterozygote, 
as distinguished from a hoviozygote, which Ih pro¬ 
duced by the union of two like gametes. In the 
<ase of the peas the tall factor is completely 
dominant over the dwarf factor, and the hetero¬ 
zygous tall is in appearance indistinguishable from 
a homozygous tall. Rut the difference comes in 
when it forms its gametes. Its own cells must be 
supposed to contain lK>th of the factors for tallness 
and dwarf ness. But, as Mendel as.su med that 
these cannot enter into the same gamete, a Hej>ara- 
tion then occurs so that half the gametes contain 
the tall, and half the dwarf factor. In other word.s, 
a segrejjation of the factors occurs during the pro¬ 
duction of the gametes, and the gametes them¬ 
selves are pure for either the one factor or the 
other (see fag. 2 ). 

The Fj heterozygous pea, therefore, is producing 
equal numbers of tall-bearing and of dwarf-bearing 
gametes, and this is true for both the male and 
the female gametes. Self-fertilization of the F^ 
plant means the bringing together of two such 
series of gametes. 

Lei us aupjiOHc Uiat the number of ova is 4x, 2x of which are 
' tall ’ and 2x ‘dwarf.’ Any ‘ tall' ovum has un equal chance of 
beinp fertilized by a ‘tall’ or a ‘dwarf polien-graiti. Of the 
2x tall ova, therefore, x will ffive rise to homozy^fous tails, 
and X to heterozyi^oiiH tails. Aifain, any dwarf ovum has also 
an »t(pial chance of being fertilized by u ‘ tall ’ or a ‘ dwarf ’ pollen- 
grain. 


found by ar-tual experiment. ’The nature of the pametes piven 
off by the Fi plant may, as Mendel showed, be further tested 
by crossing such plants with the pure recessive. If the F] tall 
plants are producing equal numbers of ‘tali' and ‘dwarf 
metes, they oupht, when crossed with dwarf plants, to give 
th tails and dwarfs in equal numbers, and of the tails so pro¬ 
duced all should throw dwarfs. Here, again, the hypothesis was 
confirmed by the experimental results. 

More recently these experiment.s of Mendel have 
been confirmed many times over, and it ha.s been 
sliown that the same .scheme applies generally to 
animals as well as plants. 

8. One modification of Mendel’s view was sug¬ 
gested a few years ago, and has since been gener¬ 
ally accepted by students of this subject. This is 
the so-called ‘ Ih’c.sence and Absence ’ hypothesis, 
Mendel had shown that the characters of his peas 
could be arranged in alternative pairs, and recent 
work has proved that this is general for the cliai - 
actersof both plants and animals. Of all the many 
cases now worked out tliere is none in which there 
is a clear reason for supposing the existence of 
series of three or more characters each of which 
is alternative to any other. This remarkable fact 
has led to a modification of Menders original view. 
According to Mendel, there is a factor for tallness 
and one for dwarfness, and the relation between 
them is such that it is impossible for them to enter 
the same gamete. According to the ‘ Presence 
and Absence’ hypothesis, there is also a factor for 
tallness and one for dwarfness, but tliere is no 
reason why they should not enter into the same 
gamete. Jt is supposed that every pea at present 
known is homozygous for the faidor for dwarfness, 
I), and that the difference between the dwarf and 
the tall i.s that the latter possesses an additional 
factor, T, in virtue of w’hich it becomes tall. If 
the factor T is brought in by both tlie gametes 
W’hich make a tall })lant, the result is a li()moz 3 'goiis 
tall; if only by one gamete, then a heterozygous 
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Of the 2a: dwarf ora, therefore, z will ^ive rise to heterozygous 
tails, and x to homozyyoiis dwarfs. Hence, on this hypothesis 
of the relation of characters and factors in plant and germ cell, 
the Fij generation should consist of z homozygous Calls, Hz 
heterozygous tails, and x dwarfs—proportions which Mendel 


tall results. The essential difference iL»etween the 
two views may perhaps he rendered more clear by 
the help of the accompanying diagrams (fig. 3). 

In this way the Presence and Absence hypothesis 
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offers a simple explanat ion of the remarkable fact 
that experimental analysis has shown, that the 
characters of plants and animals may be expressed 
in terms of alternative pairs. This apparent 


tween a plant containing both of these factors and a plant 
contaiiiiiij; neither. Since one of the plants is homozygous fur 
both A and U, we may rt'pre9entitas>4/l<fcf/f, and all its gametes 
A B. The other plant contains neither A nor ZJ, and for 
convenience we will express such a condition as aabb, the small 
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Fia. 3.—A black square represents the factor for tallness and a dotted square that for dwarfness. 
The unshaded portion represents the rest of the characters comprised in ‘ peaness. 


alternativeness is due to the fact that a given 
factor can enter into relation with a gamete in 
two ways only—it may be present or it may be 
absent. Mendel’s own results can be explained 
equally well on either hypothesis. It was only 
when more complicated cases came to be worked 
out, and more especially cases where several 
factors affected the same structure, that the 
difficulty of affording an explanation on his 
original view became evident. 

9 . So far the only type of case considered is 
that in which the two original parents entering 
into the cross differ by a single cliaraoter. Mendel, 
however, worked out instances in which several 
characters are concerned, and found the trans¬ 
mission of each character to be independent of any 
other, but always on the same scheme. For 
example, in the case where the characters round 
seed as opposed to wrinkled and yellow cotyledon 
as opposed to green were involved, a cross between 
a yellow round and a green wrinkled gave an Fj 
generation composed entirely of yellow rounds. 

Self-fertilization of these plants resulted in the 
formation of four clas.ses of seeds, viz. yellow 
round, yellow wrinkled, green round, and green 
wrinkled ; and the relative proportions in which 
these four classes appeared were as 9 : 3 : 3 : 1 . The 
yellows are to the greens as 3; 1 , and the rounds 
are to the wrinkled as 3 ; I with the factor for yellow¬ 
ness and the factor for roundness each being 
transmitted according to the same scheme, but 
quite independently of one another. The analysis 
of such cases as these is perhaps rendered more 
simple by regarding it in the following w’ay; 

I/ct A stand for one of the two factors brought into the cross, 
and let B stand for the other, and let the cross be made be- 


lettor in each case being tised as a symbo! denoting the absence 
of the particular factor in question. The F'] individual result¬ 
ing from the cross, being heterozygous in both factors, must be 
represented as A a lib. Every one of the gametes formed by 
such a plant has nn equal chunce of containing A or of not 
containing it, and ett< h of these two kinds of gamete has an 
equal chance of containing or of not containing B. Such an 
individual will therefore form the four sorts of gamete A B, Ab, 
aB, ab in equal numbers. The Kg generation results from the 
meeting together of two such series of gametes, and the result 
can be simply expressed by writing the series horizontally and 
vertically in the same order in a system of 16 divisions, as is 
shown in fig. 4. In this way is shown not only the nature 
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of the r 2 generation, hut also the zygotic constitution of the 
various individuals. A point of some interest is tltat 4 indi¬ 
viduals lying along the diagonal drawn from the left top to 
the right bottom corner are homozygous either fo.- the presence 
or for the absence of both factors. In other words, of the four 
visible zygotic classes there will be a definite proportion in each 
cage breeding true subsequently, viz. 1 in 9 of the class contain¬ 
ing both dominants, 1 in .3 of the two classes containing one 
dominant, and, of course, all of those containing neither 
dominant. The point is of considerable economic importance 
in connexion with the building up and fixing of new varieties 
of domestic ated platits and animals. 

This method of analynis for capeB involving; the 
prcHence or abHenee of two distinct factors is, of 
course, applicable to cases involving; a larger 
number oi factors, and many such cases liave nuw 
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been worked out for various characters in plants 
and animals and shown to accord with the 
theoretical scheine. The nature of the Kj genera¬ 
tion, the number of forms which appear with it, 
and their numerical j)roi>ortionH form the first stage 
in the determination oi tlie number of factors in¬ 
volved in a given cross, and so of the experimental 
analysis of the constitution of living things. 

'riiere are, however, cases in which the same 
scheme of heredity holds good, but in which a 
fresh complication is introduced by the fact that 
the factors concerned may interact upon one an¬ 
other. d’he fa(!tors A and IS may in conjunction 
produce an efi'ect which is aljsent wlien only one 
or other alone is present. Instances of this have 
been shown to occur among plants where two 
strains of whites, each breeding perfectly true to 
wldte, will nevertheless, whtm crossed, give rise 
only to ])lantH with red flowers. The colour in 
such case.s ih due to the interaction of two thing.s 
A and H, and colour can be produced only when they 
are simultaneously present in a plant. The cross¬ 
ing of the two whites brings together the two 
constituents neces.sary for the production of colour, 
and the F, plant is consequently coloured, being 
heterozygous for both A and if. Keferenc.e to lig. 
4 shows i liat the generation from such a zygote 
should contain 9 individuals out of every 16 in 
which both A and if are present. The remaining 
7 have either A or if alone or neither. Hemte, 
from such coloured R plants hypothesis would 
lead us to cxjiect an F, generation consi.sting of 
coloured and whites in the ratio 9:7. And this 
is w’hat experiment has shown actually to occur. 
Moreover, chemical evidence quite independent of 
breeding tests is gradually accumulating, suggest¬ 
ing that in such cases as this we are dealing with 
two definite auhstances—a ferment, and a colour¬ 
less chromogen wliicli can give rise to colour when 
acted upon by the ferment. One of the original 
whites must lie regarded as carrying the chromogen 
and the other the ferment; wlietlier the gametes 
actually carry these suh-stances i.s uncertain, hut 
in any case they carry something which is capable 
of developing them. 

lo. Analysis of tliese cases, which are to be inter¬ 
preted by tlie interaction of factors, has thrown 
uri interesting light upon wdiat was formerly the 
puzzling phenomenon of reversion or crossing. 
Two white sweet peas may, on being crossed, give 
rise to a purjile w hich is practically identical with 
tlie wild purple as it grows to-day in Sicily. The 
ofl'spring of a chocolate brown and a yellow' rabbit 
may be all of the wild grey colour. In such ea.se.s 
each of the two parents lacked one or more from 
t he sum-total of the factors which go to make up 
1 he wild form. Together, however, they can make 
up that sum-total with the comsequence that re¬ 
version at once occurs. Reversion is due to the 
corning together again of factors wliich had be¬ 
come lost at some point or other in the history of 
the species. The study of reversion opens up 
interesting questions in connexion with the relation 
between domesticated forms and their wild proto¬ 
types. It is only in some cases, of course, that 
we are certainly acquaint-ed with the wild species 
which was the ancestor of domesticated races. 
Where such is the case, genetic analysis has 
shown that these domesticated varieties must be 
supposed to have arisen through the loss of one or 
more factors. Sucli is the case with almost all the 
many colour varieties of the rabbit and the mouse. 
Such is the case with all the colour and structural 
varieties of the sw'eet pea. It is probable that 
the change originated somewhere in the cell- 
division, giving rise to the germ-celU. 

Asymmetrical divisions occurred such that some 
germ-celIs obtained less than their full quota of 


factors, and from these germ-cells sprang the 
rece.ssive varieties. The sequence of such new 
‘ 8j:K)rt8 ’ or mutations has been ol)8erved with 
some care in certain instances, sucli as tlml of the 
primula (cf. art. Evolution), but at present we 
are without definite evidence os to the original 
seat of the change. There are other insta/ices 
where the dome.sticated form possesses a character 
which is dominant over the wild form. The 
Fmgli.sh pattern in the rabbit, the yellow coat 
colour in the mouse, and the rose comb of poultry 
are all dominant to the condition found in the wild 
form. The gain of a new factor is a more difiicult 
conception to formulate than the loss of one old 
f)ne, but it is not improl)able that it may eventu¬ 
ally he expre.ssed in terms of some rearrangement 
of the elements already pre.sent. Rut, in whatever 
way tliey may eventually be interpreted, there 
.seems no rea.son to doubt that new dominant 
cliaracters may ari.se from time to time. 

II. One further complication sometimes occur¬ 
ring in cases whore the factors are concerned may 
be mentioned here. We may have a pair of char- 
acter.s due to the presence or absence of a factor 
Ay and it may be that neither character can show’ 
itself except in the pre.sence of a second factor Jk 

Ah an example we may take a case relating to coat colour in 
BOine rodenta. The wild grey or agouti colour in nnce ia 
dominant to black, and dependH upon an additional factor A 
which is not found in the black mouse. AniiualB lieterozygoui 
for A, when mated together, will produce oftHuring coriHiBting 
of agoutis and hlackB in the ratio of 3:1. .Now, alhinism is 
recessive to colour, and coloured mice must, therefore, be re¬ 
garded aB possessing a general colour facmr B which is ahsciit 
from the albino. When animals which are heterozygous for 
these two factors are mated together, the scheme of distribu¬ 
tion of the factors A and B will he that already shown in Fig. 4. 
Of the 10 iM)H8ihilitie8 there are 12 containing A and 4 without 
A —the expected ratio 3 ;1. But 8 of the 12 containing A lack 
the /actor B, as a]»o does ons of those which is without A. 
Since they lack a factor which is necessary for the production 
of colour of any sort, these four mice will be alltinoB. Judging, 
therefore, by visible attributes, three classes of mice should 
appear from this mating, viz. agoutis, blacks, and albinos in tlie 
ratio of 9:3:4. And those are the proportions actually found 
by experiment The albinos are really of two different sorts, 
viz. those containing A and those without A —‘ agouti ’ albinos, 
and ‘ black ’ albinos in the proportion 3 : 1. That UiiH is ho can 
also be tested experimentally by crossing these F.j alliinos with 
pure black, i.e. blacks which are homozygous for the factor //. 
Some of the albinos, t.«. those homozygous for A, give only 
agouti offspring ; others, which are het-erozygous for A, give 
agoutis and blacks in approximately etjuaJ numhers ; while the 
‘ black ’ albinos which lack A give nothing t)ul blacks. The 
9:3:4 ratio obtained in the Fj generation is really a 9: 3 :3 :1 
ratio, but it is not possible to distinguish the four classes by 
the eye, owing to the fact that the agouti factor produces no 
visible effect unless the factor B is also present. 

That the above four classes exist is evident from 
appropriate breeding tests, and ca.ses of this nature 
are in no way different from those already con¬ 
sidered with regard to the complete independence 
in transmission of the different factors concerned. 
Nevertheless, there are cases in which factors must 
be supposed to inffuence one another in their dis¬ 
tribution among the germ-cells. Coses of this 
nature have further been worked out most fully 
in the sweet pea, and it is from this plant that the 
following illustrative examples are taken : 

Two kinds of pollen are to be found in the sweet pea, an oval 
or ‘long’ pollen which has 3 pores, and a smaller ‘round’ 
pollen which has only two pores. Only one sort, of course, 
occurs on any given plant. In heredity, long pollen (L) be¬ 
haves as a simple dominant to round (/). Again, with regard 
to colour, sweet peas may be arranged in two main groups, 
purples and reds. To each red there is a corresponding purple, 
the difference between the two being that the purple contains 
an extra factor (B) »m compared with ite corresponding red. 
When along pollened pu^le {BULL) is crossed with a round 
pollened red (W>W), the Fj plants are all long purples ; and, 
were the case similar to those that have already been considered, 
we should look for an Fs generation consisting of long purples, 
round purples, long rede, and round reds in the ratio 9 : S : 3 :1. 
Such, however, is not the nature of the Fj generation. The 
four expected classes appear, it is true, but they appear in pro¬ 
portions very different from those expected. The long purples 
are about 12 times as numerous as the round purples, while the 
round reds are rather more than 8 times as many as the long 
reds. The 8 :1 ratio of purples to reds and of longs to rounds 
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li andistiirbed, but the dietribution it peculiar in that there is 
a g;reat deficiency of rounds amon^ ttie purples and a ^reat 
excess of rounds among the reds. This, then, is the nature of 
the Fa generation when the cross is so made that both the 
factors L and B are brought into the cross by the same parent. 
When, however, one of these factors is brought in by each 
parent, a round purple bein^ crossed with a long red, the 
nature of the F3 generation is c^uite different. The reds are 
now almost all long pollened, while tbe;round pollened plants 
are almost all purples. This case, as well as others in the 
sweet pea, is explicable on the hypothesis that two of the four 
clanses of gametes are produced by such plants in greater 
numbers than the other two classes. In the special instance 
Just considered the experimental numbers are in accordance 
with the view that the F| plant made by bringing both factors 
from one side {BL x bl) produces its four kinds of gametes in 
the ratio 7 BL : \ Bl: I bL : T M, whereas the Fj plant made by 
bringing both factors from one side (Bl x bL) produces its four 
kinds of gametes in the ratio 1 BL : 7 Dl: 7 bL : \ bl. In the 
former case B is said to be ‘ coupled ’ with L, while in the latter 
case there is said lu be repulsion between B and L. In both 
cases the two kinds of gametes representative of the original 
parents are prfwinced in excess. Several other coses recently 
worked out in the sweet pea and other plants suggest that this 
excess of certain gametes is part of an orderly scheme, the 
nature of which may be best indicated by the following table. 


coii-siats only of singles, and these when bred from 
liehave alike, all throwing doubles as well as singles. 
When, however, the double-thrower is used as the 
female parent, the h', generation as before consists 
only of singles ; but wliereas some of these singles 
throw doubles when subsequently bred from, otliers 
of them breed perfectly true. From this and other 
facts of kindred nature it has been inferred that 
the female and male reprodiictive cells on the same 
herma|)hrodite plant difler in their hereditary 
properties, one set being, as it were, associated 
with certain factors which are not found in the 
other set. It is not inconceivable that dift’erent 
portions of the germ-gland of an animal may differ 
in hereditary projierties, but at present there is no 
definite ground for supposing this to be so. The 
solution of such problems as these depends largely 
upon whether it is possible to determine the exact 
stage at wliich segregation occurs. Perhaps the 
view most widely acceiited at present is that it 
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In the tabic n ia half the total nnmhcr of gametes in the 
series. (Thus, in the case just, considered the number of 
gametes in the series 7 BL : 1 Bl: 1 ItL ; 7 bl is 10, and n here 
= 8.) The right-liand side of the table indicates the nature of 
the F« gern^ration arising from the cross. In the table » is 
represented throughout as some power of 2 (i.«. 2, 2^, 2*, et(%). 
Where there is coupling in Kj, the 2 forms of gamete AB and 
ah are (n - 1) times as numerous as the 2 forms Ab and aB; 
where there is repulsion in F-j, the reverse is the case. There 
is reason for supposing that for the same pair of factors the 
value of n for both the repulsion and coupling series is the 
same. Most of the cases hitherto discovered in plants may be 
regarded as belonging to one or other of the series shown in 
the table, and those already discovered are marked with an 
asterisk. It is not iniprobablc that other series may exist, but 
not enough is yet known to Justify any definite statement as 
to their exact nature. What is clear, however, is that, in the 
process of cell-division which leads to the formation of the 
gametes, factors may become linked together, or the reverse, 
according as the cross is made, and that the resulting 'coupling' 
or ‘ rojjulsion ’ is part of the same orderly process. 

Pbenomeiia of apparently similar nature have 
been witnessed in a few instances among animals, 
and there is little doubt that, when tliey come to be 
fully worked out, these processes will be found to 
play an important part in heredity. More e.speci- 
ally is this likely to be the case where we are 
concerned with characters which are, as a rule, 
peculiar to one or other sex, for it is not improbable 
that the so-called secondary sexual characters are 
linked in this way with a sex factor. For further 
discussion of these matters tlie reader is referred 
to the article Sex. 

12. A phenomenon of some interest in this con¬ 
nexion 18 exhibited by certain hermaphrodite 
plants. It has been known for many years that 
some strains of single stocks throw doubles as well 
as singles, and that, as the doubles are sterile, the 
only way to get them is to breed from such singles. 
When crossed with ordinary pure breeding singles, 
these double-throwing singles ^ive a different 
result according to the way in which the cross was 
made, ».«. whe^er tlie double-thrower was used as 
the male or as the female parent. The Fj generation 


occurs at that stage in the formation of gametes 
which is termed tlie ‘reduction division’—a phe¬ 
nomenon peculiar to the vast majority of jilants 
and animals. The nuclei of the celts composing tlie 
tissues of animals are characterized by the presence 
of small bodies wbicb stain deeply with certain 
dyes and are consequently tenneu chromosomes. 
It has been found that, as a rule, the number of 
chromosomes in any given species is constant or 
nearly so, though diltcring lor different species. 
Were the gametes to contain the same number, the 
total number of chromosomes would be doiibled 
each time two gametes fused to form a fresh 
generation. This is avoided by a (-oinplex jnocess 
leading up to the ‘ reduction divi.sion,’ by which 
the number of the chromosomes in the gametes is 
reduced to one half of tliat found in the nuclei of 
the body tissues. It is plausible to suppo-se that 
the segregation of factors occurs at this stage, 
though it cannot be said at present that the evi¬ 
dence in favour of this view is sulliciently strong to 
put other po.s.sibilitieH out of court. Indeed, there 
are certain classe.s of evidence which tell markedly 
against it, more especially the phenomena of coup¬ 
ling and repulsion, and the fact tliat in certain 
heterozygous plants the ova and spermatozoa may 
differ in the factors which they near. It is not 
altogether impossible that in these matters there 
may be a difference between plants and animals, 
but at present the question must be left open. 

13 . At this point mention should be made of a 
phenomenon which may serve to comiilicate the 
proces.s of genetic analysis. It lias been assumed 
in the foregoing account that any given gamete of 
one sex is capable of being fertilized by any gamete 
of the other sex, and of giving rise to a fresh in¬ 
dividual. There is, however, some evidenee to 
show that in certain ca-ses fertilization may occur, 
but that some of the zygotes formed are incapable 
of developing very far. 
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In the mouse, yellow la dominant to the wild agrouti colour, 
but heterozygous .yellows when bred to(rether produce yellows 
and ajfouti« in the ratio 2 : 1 irmlead of the expected 3 : 1 ratio. 
On further teHting theae yellowa it haa been found that none of 
them is ever boiuozygouH for the dominant yellow factor. One 
of two thinifs must therefore occur : either there is repulsion 
between a ‘yellow' ovum and a ‘yellow’ sperm, so that they 
refuse to unite ; or else they unite to form a z.vgote which is 
incapable of development. On the former hypothesis there is 
nothing to prevent all the ‘ yellow ’ ova from being fertilized by 
agouti spermatozoa: and, since there is an equal chance of an 
‘agouti’ ovum lieing fertilized by a ‘yellow'or an ‘agouti* 
■perm, the expecl.ation, on this hypothesis, of mating yellows 
together would he 3 yellows ; 1 agouti—all the yellows being 
heterozygous. Hut in many hundreds of mice so bred the ratio 
of yellow to agouti Is definitely ‘2 : 1. Hence it must be sup¬ 
posed that the ‘yellow’ sperm can unite with the ‘yellow' 
ovum, but that the resulting zygote is incapable of developing, 
at any rate t)eyond a comparatively early embryological stage. 

This peculiar case in the mouse has recently been paralleled 
by an interesting one in the snaiKlragon (AntiiThinum). A 
form is known with light green foliage which will not breed 
true when self-fertilized, hut always protluces light green and 
normal green planU in the ratio 2 : 1. Clareful examination, 
however, showed that three different kinds of seedling made 
their appearance among the progeny of such plants, viz. normal 

I ^reen, light green, and white in tlie ratio 1 : ‘2 :1. The white, 
lowever, being without chlorophyll, were Incapable of de¬ 
velopment aiuT perished almost as soon as they raised their 
heaiis above the ground. The ‘ white ’ gametes fertilized one 
another, hut. the resulting zygote, though capable of a certain 
amount of development, was unable to attain any size owing to 
the absence of the chlorophyll upon which the plant depends 
for its nutrition. The case of the snapdragon, even more than 
that of the yellow mouse, points to the non-viahility of certain 
zygotic combinations, and it is tint impos.sihle that such (^ses 
may eventually help to throw light upon some of the plieiiom 
of sterility. 

14. The oj)iiiion in lield among many breeders 
that, in certain cases at any rate, a (ihuracter may 
he intensilied or diminished by a process of long- 
continued selection — in other "words, that the 
effect of this j^trocess is a cumulative one. On tho 
other hand, it is well rec.ognized that there is a 
definite limit to the effects produced by the process 
of selection. There is no reason for supposing that 
the last half-century of careful breeding lias materi¬ 
ally increased tlie speed of the racehorse, or that the 
yield of any food-plant can be indelinitely aug¬ 
mented merely by saving and growing on the seed 
from the best plants, ilowever the theorist may 
regard the matter, the practical breeder realizes 
that there is a limit to improvement, and that in 
most cases this limit is reaclied after (tomparatively 
few years’ work. 

Some confusion has been introduced into dis¬ 
cussion on the effect of selection owing to the fact 
that the word conveys a somewhat different mean¬ 
ing to the biologist and to the practical breeder. 
The aim of the breeder is to obtain some more 
profitable type of animal or plant, and his first 
step is to cross two .‘^trains jiossessinj' desirable 
qualities, usually with the idea of uniting these 
qualities in a single strain. He then breeds on the 
individuals resulting from the cross for several 
generations, or else crosses them hack with one or 
other of the parents, and from the mixed lot so 
obtained he picks out those he wants for subse¬ 
quent breeding from. Having found a useful 
type, he goes on breeding from it until it breeds 
true, or becomes ‘fixed.’ The result of this com¬ 
bined process is generally termed ‘ improvement 
through selection." Translated into modern terms, 
it means recombination of characters l)y means of a 
cross, and subsequently establi.shing a iiomozygous 
strain of the combination required. Neither part 
of this process is strictly comparable with w’hat 
the biologist understands by the term ‘selection.’ 
Kor him the word lias been coloured by the in¬ 
vention of the term ‘natural selection’; and, as 
natural selection was originally conceived of as 
the gradual accumulation of very small variations 
leading slowly to a change of type (cf. art. 
Evolution), so the term ‘selection,’ even when 
applied to alteration of type among domesticated 
animals and plants, was more or less unconsciously 


assumed to be a similar process. Hence, when 
the breeder spoke of a given result having been 
achieved by selection, the biologist was often apt 
to put his own interpretation upon the process, 
and to attribute to the gradual accumulation of 
minute variations a result which was certainly 
not brought about in that way. 

Nevertneless, there is evidence that, in certain 
cases at any rate, a character may be to some 
extent intensified through crossing, and subse¬ 
quently choosing for further breeding such indi¬ 
viduals as exhibit the character in the moat marked 
degree ; but, as has been jiointed out, more espe¬ 
cially by Nilsson-Ehle, such cases may also be 
interpreted in terms of factors. 

Workiii||^ with wheat, this observer showed that red colour in 
the (Train i» dominant to white. But in different fauulies three 
diHt.mct proportiotii of reds and whites may occur. The reds 
may be to the whites as S : I, as 15 :1, or as 63 :1. The inference 
is that in the first case we are dealing with the presence or 
absence of one factor, in the second of two, and in the third of 
three factors. And since each of these factors produces what 
is apparently precisely the same effect singly, it is probable that 
we are concerned with a single factor throughout. It must be 
■upi)Ose<l that a gamete can near either one, two, or three doses 
of this factor, and that each dose behaves in heredity indepen¬ 
dently of the others, segregating in every case in the normal 
way. Thus, for example, a plant may be triply heterozygous 
for the factor Ji which turns white into red, and of the constitu¬ 
tion /ij rj ftjTa Ji-^ Such a plant produces eqiial numbers of 
eight sorts of gametes, Aj Aj A^, Aj Ji^ rj, Aj Aj,, Aj rjrj, rj 
An Aj, r, A 3 r 3 , rinj A 3 , rj Tj ^ 3 . Hence, when such plants are 
■elf-fertuized. only one in 64 will be without any red factors ; 
and this plant (r^ rj rjrjrs) is, of course, a white. The reds, 
however, differ considerably in the number of doses of the red 
factor which they may contain. Among them will be such form,s 
as A( Aj A 3 Aj A 3 As, Aj Aj Aj Aj As ^ 3 , Aj Aj Aj/ijrsfs, Aj Aj 
Aj rj Tg rs, Aj Aj rj rj rg rg, Aj rj rj rj rg rg, etc, A red plant may 
have from one to six doses of the recidening factor, and Nilsson- 
Ehle found by further breeding that tbc' red colour was deeper 
in those plants which contained the j^eater number of doses of 
the reddening factor (Aj«Aj«*A»). The (lifTereMces, however, 
were not snlhcieritlyisbar]) to permit of accurate sorting. Now, 
selection of the reddest grains from such a family would mean 
the picking out of those grains with perhaps 6 , 5 or 4 doses of 
A to the exclusion of those will) less Were these reddest grains 
sown indiscriminately and the reddest agaiji sorted from them, 
there would result a higher and higher proportion of the 6 dose 
grains in the sample. Kepetition of this process would in a few 
generations eliminate the 5 and 4 dose grains; and, as the 0 
dose grains are homozygous, the intenscr red colour would he 
fixed. 

At first ei^ht it seems not unnatural to attribute 
this result to the action of selection taking ell’ect 
much in the same way as the biologist conceives 
the operation of natural selection on minute varia¬ 
tions. But it must be carefully noted here that, 
although the variations are small so that the 
various classes of reds grade into one another, 
yet each class has a specific constitution depending 
upon the number of doses of the factor li which it 
contains. Each class can be analyzed and identi¬ 
fied by crossing with the white and subsequently 
breeding from the crosses. The net result is the 
intensification of the red ; nevertheless, what has 
happened in such a case is merely the picking out 
of what had already cume into existence as the 
result of the cross, and the intensification of the 
colour owes nothing whatever to the so-called 
selective process. There is no reason for supposing 
that such cases as these lie outside the scope of 
analysis, or that they cannot be expressed in term& 
of genetic factors. 

15 . From all the various investigations that 
nave been carried out since the re discovery of 
Mendel’s work, there emerges one fact of cardinal 
'mj»ortance. So far as these investigations have 
proceeded, it is possible to express the results in 
terms of definite factors segregating sharply from 
one another in the way that Mendel first disclosed. 
A new science has been brought into being—a 
science of which the aim is to express the composi¬ 
tion of living things in terms of factors, just as 
chemistry expresses the composition of de^ things 
in terms of molecules. How complete that ex¬ 
pression may ultimately become it is not as yet 
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possible to say. Fresh data may any day make 
their appearance which will present the old pheno¬ 
mena in a new light. For the present, however, 
there is every reason to suppose that the properties 
of animals and plants depend upon the presence or 
absence of definite factors which in transmission 
follow definite and ascertained laws. Moreover, 
these factors are, so far as we can see to-day, clear- 
cut entities which the creature either has or has 
not. Its nature depends upon the nature of the 
factors which were in the two gametes that went 
to its making, and at the act of fertilization are 
decided, once for all, not only the attributes of the 
creature that is subsequently to develop, but also 
the nature and proportions of the gametes to which 
it itself must eventually give rise. That the nature 
of the environment influences the living thing is 
beyond doubt. Better soil, more moisture, more 
stimulating manure may sometimes effect a strik¬ 
ing alteration in the nabit of a plant. Better 
hygiene and education may largely influence the 
nature of a human being. But to the suppo.sition 
that by such means a radical change can be broujjht 
about in the living organism the facts of heredity 
as we know them to-day certainly lend no counten¬ 
ance. Within limits the organism is plastic, and 
upon that plasticity alterations in the environment 
may play, producing changes within those limits. 
But ^ere is no unequivoctil evidence for supposing 
that those changes can be transmitted, or that a 
beneficent change brought about in the organism 
through altered circumstances can in any way alter 
the constitution of the germ-cells which that 
organism contains. It is true that strong, healthy 
plants generally produce better seed than those 
which are poorly nourished. But this is because 
the seed is really a larval form parasitic upon the 
mother plant. The parent plant not only produces 
the gametes from which the seed develops, but is 
for some tin»e i)art of the environment of the de¬ 
veloping seed ; and it is in this capacity that the 
better nourishment of the parent is apt to lead to 
better formed and more vigorous seeds. Better 
nutrition of the mother plant has not affected the 
constitution of its gametes; it has only afforded 
a better chance to the developing embryo in the 
seed. 

i 6 . Another ett'ect which must be carefully distin¬ 
guished from that of heredity is that of tradition. 
Where the young of animals live for some time 
with their parents, they profit during early life by 
their parents’ experience. There is little doubt 
that in this way modifications in behaviour may be 
gradually brought about, and the species become 
gradually adapted in certain respects to changed 
conditions. Rooks will avoid a man with a gun, 
though perhaps they liave never been shot at. So 
also it IS said that the behaviour of many wild 
animals differs according as they are in the 
presence of a white or a brown man. But of all 
animals the effect of tradition is strongest in man, 
where the intelligence and means of communica¬ 
tion are most highly developed, and the young 
remain longest with their parents. Moreover, 
man alone has devised methods of storing up his 
experience. With each generation the store is 
added to, revised, and improved ; and each genera¬ 
tion comes into the world endowed, through the 
efforts of its forbears, with greater control over 
the conditions under which it has to live. This is 
sometimes spoken of as ‘ the inheritance which 
one generation receives from another.’ The ex¬ 
pression is in some respects misleading, for it can¬ 
not be too strongly em])hasized that this passing 
on of accumulated tradition has nothing whatever 
to do with heredity in the strict biological sense. 
What may or may not be inherited is the brain 
capacity to take advantage of the accumulated 


store of experience. Without such capacity the 
store becomes of no account. 

In discusaing qnestion.s involving evolution and 
progress in man, it is of the first importance to dis¬ 
entangle the effects of tradition from those of 
heredity proper. That heredity in man is of the 
same nature as in other animals and in plants there 
is no reason to doubt. Memielian inheritance in 
its simplest form has already been demonstrated 
for a number of characters. These, it is true, are 
mostly of abnormal nature, because the student of 
genetics is at present largely dependent on the 
medical man for his data, and must deal with such 
characters as have been adequately investigateti, 
whatever their nature. Among such characters 
may be mentioued congenital cataract, brachy- 
dactyls, tylosis palmer, and others, while of so- 
called normal characters brown eye is dominant to 
blue ; and, in certain cases at any rate, red hair is 
recessive to black. A peculiar feature in human 
heredity would apjiear to l»e the large number of 
characters .showing sex-limited inheritance (cf. art. 
Sex). Though for the present man is too im¬ 
perfectly known to he of much service in the eluci¬ 
dation of problems in heredity, there are yet two 
cases in the species of the highest interest, because 
the records in either case extend over several 
centuries. One of these is the well-known Ilups- 
biirg lip 80 characteristic of certain royal houses. 
The eminence of those affected has ensured a suc¬ 
cession of [(ortraits and documentary evidence, and 
there is little doubt that this character has behaved 
throughout ns a sinnile Mendel inn dominant over 
the normal form. To-day, after more than four 
centuries, it is as well marked as ever in the House 
of Spain. The other example is a case of night- 
blindness near Montpellier, which began to excite 
interest two centuries ago, and of which there 
exists to-day one of the most complete of human 
pedigrees, a pedigree numbering more than 2000 
individuals and extending <»ver ten generations. 
During all this time the affection has behaved as a 
simple dominant, and, like the Hapshurg lip, it 
has persisted in its full intensity in spite of con¬ 
tinual crossing with the normal type. 

17 . Heredity is a new science, and its students 
are well aware of the magnitude of the labours in 
front of them. Yet enough is clear to forcie upon 
us the question whether our attitude towards many 
social problems is in accordance with facts. Many 
of those who to-day are anxious to recoriHtnict 
society lay it down as an axiom that men are all 
born potentially equal, and that the differences 
between them are due to differences in upbringing 
and opportunity. To this doctrine the liiologist 
must offer an unqualilietl denial. The developing 
human body is no mere plastic thing which can be 
moulded by treatment to give it this or that desired 
character. Even from its earliest stages each em¬ 
bryo is endowed, by the germ-cells that made ir, 
with a collection of factors which must inevitably 
develop in a given way. Hygiene and education 
are influences which can in some measure check the 
operation of one factor or encourage the operation 
of another. But that they can add a factor for a 
good quality or take away the factor for an evil 
one is utterly opposed to all that is known of the 
facts of heredity. Men are in some mea.sure what 
circumstances nave made them, but in far higlier 
degree they are what they were born. Moreover, 
as regards parents, circumstances count for nothing 
in the inherent qualities of tlieir offspring. Two 
things there are that go to mould society, of which 
the one is tradition that is handed on from one 
generation to another, ever changing and gather¬ 
ing as the generations flow, while the other is 
the genetic constitution of man—that collection of 
factors given him at his making, differing from in 
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dividual k> individual, eHHentially independent of 
circumstances, inevitably passing on to posterity 
according to immutable and orderly law. Whicn 
of these two influences is the stronger there can be 
little question, nor can it be doubted that a social 
system based upon the inherent nature of man 
would have greater stability and a better chance 
of surviving than one resting upon religious or 
ethical traclition alone, however high the source 
whence that tradition sprang. The best type of 
social system is douf)tle88 that combining the two, 
hut the question of how far the one or the other is 
to j)redoininate must be left for the future to 
decide. Before it can be settled, the inherent 
nature of man must be probed by deeper and more 
searching analysis. Cf., further, tne following 
article. 

Litkraturk.—T he mo«t important works are: W. Bateson, 
Mendel'K Pririciplea of Herediti/, Camijridtfe, 1909 (contains 
a full bibliography and a translation of Mendel's original 
paper); E. Baur, Ein/uhrnnp i7i die experimentelle Ver- 
rrbungHlrhre, Berlin, 1911 (contains a clear account of Nilsson- 
Ellile's researches); C. Darwin, The Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, London, 1860 (in vol. ii. will 
be found Darwin’s statement of the theory of Pangenesis); 
L. Doncaster, Heredity in the Light of Recent hesearch, 
Cambridge, 1010; R. H. Lock, Recent Progress in the Study 
of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution^, London, 1000; G- 
Mendel, ‘ Versuche iiber Pflanzen-Hybridon,’ Verb. Naturf. 
Ver. in Briinn, vol. x., lS6f> (Kng. tr. In Bateson); R. C. 
Punnett, Mendelism*, fjondon, 1911 ; H. de Vries, Intra- 
cellulate Pangenesis, Jena, 1889 (Kng. tr. by C. S. (lager, 
Chicago, 1910), also Die Mniatirmstheorie, Leipzig, 1901-0.S 
(Kng. tr. by Farmer and Darbishire, London, 1910); A. Weis- 
mann. The. Germ-Plasm, tr. Parker and Rormfeldt, London, 
189J, Essays upon Heredity and Kiruired Subjects, Eng. tr.3, 

Oxford, 1891-O'j. II. 0. Punnett. 

HEREDITY (Ethics and Religion).—The pur¬ 
pose of this article is to select, from the great array 
of facts and considerations connected with heretl- 
ity (cf. preceding art.), some which may prove of 
present importance to ethics and religion. Race 
lenetrates the whole of life ; it influences power- 
iilly nations, families, individuals. It is a counter- 
jioise or partial complement of that manifold en¬ 
vironment whose indueiice was mainly regarded by 
Buckle and tlie great naturalistic hislorians. The 
known facts are not yet marshalled by a science 
which, though growing fast, is young; and recent 
more rapid increa.se of knowledge indicates that 
there is much more to know than we thought. 
Sometimes it seems alnuist certain that race is the 
most powerful force in history. At other times we 
are inclined to follow the writers who, like Bernard 
Shaw, think race unimportant and environment 
(climatic, political, social) all-controlling. Prob¬ 
ably the relative importance of these factors varies 
in dill'erent parts of the field. There are races, 
like the Jewish, whicli by a more subtle elasticity 
rather than a greater stillness remain unchanged 
in all lands. Tliere are countries, like North 
America, which bring many races to a common 
appearance. But all that environment etlects is 
enectod in and by the responding power of an 
inherited organism. 

Moreover, ideas about heredity touch morals and 
religion at many points, 'The wide range of these 
ideas—many of tliern familiar through all ages—is 
not yet viewed as a whole, and misconceptions are 
mi.ved with traditional and popular, and even with 
instructed and critical, opinion. The time, there¬ 
fore, for definite conclusions has not yet come ; but 
none the less some decided opinions and resolutions 
are possible and necessary. For the modern atten¬ 
tion to heredity has produced a movement, and may 
proiluce results ; and the results will be welcome or 
unwelcome to Christian moralists in so far as they 
foster or discourage responsibility, prudence, and 
unseltishness. But of these results the most im¬ 
portant will be primarily in the sphere of thought, 
and will illustrate the truth that opinion may be 


more elective than material fact, and a change of 
ideals of greater consequence to a race than a change 
of blood. 

In view of the vigour and merit of the new move¬ 
ment, some opinions familiar to tradition and 
common sense acquire anew importancie ; and some 
decisions negative in form become positive for 
morals. Recognizing the great difficulty for thought 
in our subject, we recognize in it also a burden of 
sorrow, a difficulty for courage. If tlie problem of 
race is dark, the influence of race plainly includes 
menacing elements ; and the facts of inlieritance, 
like the re.st of the world of force, put a strain upon 
the conviction of freedom from which tliere is no 
ready esi^ape. That conviction must here, as every¬ 
where, rest upon the experience or the contempla¬ 
tion of virtue; for the good will is the free will. 
The Christian student approaches that part of the 
frame of things which we call blood, believing in 
tlie freedom which morals require. His business 
is to take care that new knowledge may lead to a 
conception of duty at once more extended and more 
intense ; never to the relaxation of moral effort 
either in self or in others; never to a lower apprecia¬ 
tion of the value and power of ideals. 

(1) Distinctive elements in present thongkt. —We 
have learned to look beyond the succession of 
individuals in a race to tlie changes of a race as 
such. Organisms change from age to age, and man 
as a species is changing ; he can, it is alleged, control 
his own change. The general principles of trans- 
formism include him ; the special machinery of 
natural selection is valid for hi.s case ; the methods 
of Mendelian inquiry ought to yield results in 
human life ; the hopes of selective breeding should 
have a version about man and human society. The 
moral question about the science of heredity is, in 
fact, the question of the aimlication to man of its 
conclusions and methods. Can we and may we use 
for man the investigations and the methods by 
which the process of improving subject-breeds is 
shortened through the application of a relatively 
certain knowledge of the sequences of variation 
and the exclusion of useless steps? We can do 
better with our sheep than by a crude elimination. 
May we not do better with man than leave him to 
‘chance*? This is the moral problem on the 

I iractical side. But behind it is a problem of 
mowledge. Do we know what is improvement 
for man ? And, if we could secure this improve¬ 
ment, should we in the process lose something of 
the truly moral life, for the sake of which alone it 
is worth while that man, improved or unimproved, 
should survive ? Is the knowledge that races change 
aground for humility and for hope? Or is it a 
warrant for self-reliance and a new ambition ? 

And then, besides the social or political question, 
there is a question for the individual. IJoes our 
knowledge of the behariour of race tend to rob a 
man of tlie conviction and the responsibilities of 
freedom ? What scope is there in a lixed constitu¬ 
tion for the action of that personal choice which on 
other grounds he has come to believe in ? 

(2) Causes of the present interest. —The existing 
intere.st in problems of heredity is {a) part of what 
at its highest is an interest in the ‘ Reign of Law,* 
and at its lowest an abandonment of tlie essential 
task of man in life and thought, in face of the 
mechanical conception of the universe. It is worth 
noting that all the interest of a materiali.stic sort 
exists in our society side by side with a great 
development of psychical studies, a belief in new 
continuous influences other than blood, and a 
greatly extended conception of the powers of 
personality. In this ‘ New Thought,’tne patent 
■acts of heredity are accounted for by re-incarna¬ 
tion. All this speculation, so remote from naturad- 
ism, has not in any way be^ co-ordinated w ith ths 
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thought movements called scientific in the biological 

sense. 

(6) In the second place, the interest is due to 
recoil from the exaggerated equalitarianism of the 
immediately preceding age. In that age, so prac¬ 
tical and so sentimental, silk purses were to be 
made out of a variety of materials ; and a sort of 
moral traiisformisni expected the Ethiopian to 
change or not to need to change his skin. A just 
criticism of the quite imaginary superiority of some 
strains led to the conviction that all strains were 
alike in potentiality ; and, when destroying a 
fictitious aristocracy of accident, Britain forgot 
that there might be a real aristocracy of health, 
brain, and disposition. 

(c) A third cause is the reaction from an almost 
exclusive reliance upon the environment, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, which we thought we knew 
how, and had means, to improve indefinitely. This 
confidence has been destroyed, partly by the critical 
activity of thought, and partly by our too manifest 
fai lures in practice. The re.sultscorifidently promised 
are not forthcotuing. There is now a contra.st.ed 
belief, equally dangerous when it is held exclusively, 
that the improvement of the environment (housing, 
health, air, education, training, travel) has been 
carried as far as possible ; that the best has been 
done M’ith and for the existing human material ; 
and that for further improvement we must look 
not to nurture but to nature, not to education in 
its widest .sen.se, but to selective breeding, by whicdi 
we may get rid altogether of some misc)iievous 
features, and obtain j)rogre3sively more of the best 
types and fewer of the wor.se. There is a reeoil from 
an unreasonable reliance upon the environment 
alone. The value of intluence is discredited, and 
men look to elimination instead. 

(d) Fourthly—and this cau.se alone will be further 
examined—the movement in religious and popular 
educated thought has received its direction from 
the emi>liasis upon the subject in biology ; and has 
been animated by the advances of biological know¬ 
ledge and practice, sometimes well, but more 
frequently not very well, understood. In illustra¬ 
tion of the last sentence it may bo remembered that 
some educated persons .still believe that heredity 
means (even exclusively) the direct inheritance of 
acquired characters—an occurrence denied by most 
biologists ; or they set inherited qualities in (contrast 
with ‘ innate ’ ones : or .s|»eak of ‘ ca.ses of heredity ’ 
as if among the children of men there were some 
who escaped the operation of tlie influences of de¬ 
scent. All cases of human life are ctise-s of heredity. 
And we may take it as certain that, at least in 
respect of the body, men are not born with any 
but inherited oroperties and powers. What seems 
and is original in a human jjhy.sique is the original 
result of a mingling of inherited influences. Re¬ 
ference will be made again to the innumerable 
surprises of descent—the unlikeness between chil¬ 
dren and parents; the re-emergence of a remote 
ancestral type, recognized only in families of cele¬ 
brity or enduring po.s.se.s8ioris ; the incalculable 
aj)pearance of genius in an ordinary stock—which 
are sometimes acceided as disproving the general 
truth of heredity. One of our interest.s is to escape 
from unbalanced studies, which exhibit the ca.se of 
the Bachs or the case of the Jukes, to establish 
heredity as a sufficient explanation cf human life ; 
or reject it as unimportant on the evidence of 
genetically isolated genius and heroism—the pro¬ 
phetic art of Beethoven sprung of unmusical stock, 
the military power of men born of subject and 
nil warlike races. On the one hand, we must 
remember that what is uncalculated and uncalcul- 
able by our present means is not therefore in actual 
fact irregular ; and, on the other, that, though race 
and circumstance are undoubtedly factors in i he pro¬ 


duction of a person, it does not follow tliat they arc 
the only factors concerned. 

If it IB impossible to deny the place of nature, it 
is unwise to deny the force of nurture because t he 
tremendous power of nature is recognized. Well- 
boni must no doubt lie well-bred if he is to take 
his place in succession to worthy forbears. But 
the breeding requires a fit nature for its subject; 
and there must be many difi'erent forms of good 
training, to fit the many varieties of good race. 
Moreover, for training, there must be—as a factor 
growing in importance with advance—the consent 
and co-operation of the subject. ‘I have,’ says 
the Countess, of the gentlewoman Helena,* ‘those 
hopes of her good that her education promises ; 
her dispositions she inherits, which makes fair 
gifts fairer; . . . she derives her honesty and 
achieve.s her goodness.’ 

It must be remembered, besides, as correction, 
that distinctions originated by racial dillerence are 
maintained by other cau.se.s when the racial dill'er- 
ence has ceased to act. A county, a district, gets 
character from t he race that iidiabits it. Other 
race.s entering the region take by assoidation a 
varying share of the regional character. In 
England, say (for we have not much certain know¬ 
ledge), the ancient stock was first driven from the 
sealmard. The coast, and e.spec.ially the East 
coast, was inhabited by Teutons—Saxons, Nor¬ 
mans, Danes. At present there are dark-haired 
men of the older race in some coast-places. But 
they have acquired the .social characteristics of the 
seafarers who once drove out their dark fore¬ 
fathers. Aristocracy still has some of the features 
of Norman society. The country gentleman still 
exhibits what is probably the Saxon typo. And 
yet no blood-relationship is (roncerned here. ’J'he 
old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge—as has 
been shown or suggested by W. C. 1), and C. D. 
Whetham—though now drawing almost equally 
from the same mixture of stocks, still exhibit 
divergent characteristics which in tlieir origin may 
have been determined by the diflerent races on 
which they respectively drew. 

General rellexions of this sort are practically 
required before turning to some particular heads 
of di-scussion. Tlie moral and religious problems 
will fall under the heads ‘ individual ’ and ‘ social ’; 
and we must in each case consider the bearing 
both of speculative ethics and natural religion 
on the one hand, and on the other of the state¬ 
ments and precejtts of Christianity considered as 
based upon an accepted revelation of truth and 
duty. These divisions must be related to exist¬ 
ing biological knowledge in general, to Meridclian 
work in particular, and to the jiroposals as well as 
the propositions of Eugenic Reform. 

I. The individual.—With respect to the indi¬ 
vidual, it will be ccjuvenient to ask first what we 
may think of him in view of the general doctrine 
of heredity, and then to examine the ellect, upon 
our provisional conclusion, of Mendelian work. 

(I) General doctrine of heredity. —Of Original 
Sin (see SlN) it is impossible here to say more than 
that, whatever was the change oi failure indicated 
by that doctrine, it was not an acquired character 
in the sense of laology. What is indicated is a 
fall, or failure to rise, in the relation between the 
spirit of man and (iod. The doctrine itself is not 
a gratuitous accusation of tlie race of man. It is 
the utterance of optimism under pressure of the ex- 

F erience of moral jiaralysis and temporal auflering. 
ts fiositive equivalent is the statement that we 
cannot measure either the dignity of man’s origin 
or the splendour of hi» destiny by his present 
position and his present moral accomplish in ent. 
A will better than the will he exhibits is the 

» AU >^ Well that Kndj^ Well, Act i. 8c. i. 
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origin of his being, and a virtue bejond his own 
present power is tne end of his calling. It is not 
the Christian wlio declares the niisery of man. 
What all men acknowledge the Christian inter¬ 
prets as the eclipse of a dignity which, through 
the moral eflbrt made possible by Divine gift, man 
is invited to regain. 

It is now necessary to exhibit the influence of 
biological thought; and to intjuire (a) what is its 
bearing for morals upon the question of the indi¬ 
vidual, his responsibility, and his opportunity ; and 
(b) wliat is its bearing upon the control or influence 
of individuals in small or large groups, in the 
education of the cliild, the management of the 
family, the organizing of the nation, and so forth. 
Under both tliese lieads it i.s desirable to distin¬ 
guish between the general inlhience of tlie study 
of lieredity and the particular intluence or hearing 
of the Mendelian researches which constitute at 
present its most active and promising department. 
Finally, turning to practice, we must ask wliat is 
theeflectand what are the credentials of the eugenic 
proposals with which quite lately we have become 
more or less clearly familiar. 

In speaking of the general effect or influence of 
biolog^y, we refer not l/O the carefully acquired 
generalizations of Pearson, or Galton, or the 
writers in IMometrika^ hut to the strong general 
impression left hy these studies on the minds of 
thinking men—that the qualities of a man are, in 
some sense, certainly fixed by inlieritance. His 
ultimate cliaracter, we all admit, is a function of 
at least two variables, disposition and circum¬ 
stance ; but his disposition, it is contended, is the 
result of inheritance and is fixed at his birth. 
Moreover, at his birth it is the result of facts in 
liis ancestry. We can no longer supi»ose that, 
while the physical frame, the diathesis in respect 
of disease and healtli, and so fortli, are fixed liy in¬ 
heritance, the mental oualities and the per.soiial 
temperament are excluued from tlie influence of 
blood. At any rate for our pur|>ose we are con¬ 
tent to allow—what certainly has not yet been 
proved—that throughout his whole complex organ¬ 
ization a man is, in a certain sense, the result of 
natural inheritance. He is horn what he is. Poeta 
nascitur, but not less the man who cannot enjoy 
the jioetry is horn with tiiat incapacity. 

If we <lo not seek, then, to exclude from the 
range of hereditary influence any part of the com- 
)lex constitution of man, wliat room can be found 
or the freedom that is leouirod for morals? May 
net a man conclude tliat, liis character being fixed 
hy inheritance, ho lias no responsibility for its im¬ 
provement or for his actions? A doubt of the 
reality of resoonsihility on such ground.s may have 
practical bad consequences for a man or for a 
generation after the doubt has passed away. It 
IS certain that moral effort is gravely liindered in 
some men by the sus])i(uon of its uselessness, and 
that thus—t hrougli the channel of an idea—more 
hindrance to improvement comes than from un¬ 
favourable inheritance. There are subjects in 
which a theoretical mistake when corrected leaves 
the life undamaged ; for the ajiparent waste of 
time in unprolitahle reflexion may he actually 
necessary to the process of discovery. But, when 
the theoretic mistake refers to the very possibility 
of ‘conduct’ in the real sense, then the escape 
from error may leave a man with diminished power 
of .self-control to correct an increased force of un¬ 
favourable habit. And the loss wliich may not 
appear in the individual will become evident in 
the generation or the society. 

It must he noted, how'ever, tliat it is not only 
an alistract dotermini.sm that is unfavourable to 
moral effort. There is also a thoughtless liber¬ 
tarianism which, regarding moral events as un¬ 


caused and without result, pursues a bad course in 
the belief—if the great word may be used in such a 
connexion—that it may he retraced whenever the 
agent chooses. But, when we allow this, it must 
he said tliat the despondency and irresponsibility 
ari.sing from the idea of racial iletermination are 
very real; and not less real in quarters where 
determinism as a philosophic system is unfamiliar 
and unexamined. What can he said in answer to 
these impressions or suspicions? 

(i.) First, there is an argument f rom ignorance 
(reduceil in force, as will he presently pointed 
out by Mendelian research), which may be stated 
thus. The facts of heredity are grave enough. 
The drawbacks of evil inheritance are real. But, 
ill the first jilace, the exact state of a man through 
inheritance i.s unknown. Older tliinkers, relying 
principally upon the male line, and reckoning that 
as indicated by the patronymic, relying also upon 
knowledge of nearer ancestors alone, thought that 
the hereditary predi.sposition might he easily 
known. Fortes creantur fortibns et bonis. ‘Like 
father, like son.’ But the modern conception 
of parenthood—and it is a true one—recognizes 
the two parents as equally important, and knows 
that there are as many males m the female as in 
the male line. The patronymieal .stock, tlierefore 
may or may not he important. To the excuse of 
the father-heater in Aristotle, avyyfvki y6.p 
‘ It runs in our family ’ (A'ic. Eth. vii. 6, 11496, 11), 
the answer would he, ‘In which family?’ Tlie 
stock is almost infinitely mixed. The emergence 
of a given ancestral strain is incalculable. The 
immediate forbears and the more remote are hut 
collaterally related to the descendant. It is the 
stock, tlie germ, that matters. Little of import¬ 
ance can he learned by the study of fatlier and 
mother alone. If you have had qualities by in¬ 
heritance from bad ancestors, you have many good 
ones in the same entail; yonr great-great-giand- 
father, like almost every one’s grcat-great-grand- 
father, was by modern standards intemperate; 
but his wife was hy modern standards a recluse 
and an ascetic. You cannot tell which influence 
is strongest in you; at any rate the result is 
mixed. And since you cannot tell that you have 
not tlie most favourable inheritance, it is your 
duty to act as if you had, and not to run the risk 
of debasing, under the cloak of a bad sf;rain which 
you do not possess, fine qualities which may 
actually be yours. 

Tliis argument from ignorance is at any rate 
inadequate to meet a reasoned determinism. It 
does not touch the facts, wiiatever tiiey are. But 
the argument is strong forensically and practically. 
And, whatever the facts are, the duty indicated is 
plain. Fate may defeat the righteous man from 
without; it may defeat him from w ithin. But his 
effort w'ill still have been righteous; and, if we 
turn for a iiioiiient to the language of positive 
religion, we must add that the ‘judgment’ upon 
the man wdll not he determined hy his achieve¬ 
ment measured on an external standard without 
regard to heredity, any more tlian by such achieve¬ 
ment measured without rej^ard to circumstance. 

(ii.) But further—and still in spite of wdiat will 
pre.sently he advanced as resulting from Mendelian 
work—the inherited qualities are certainly too 
numerous all to find expression in a single life- 
history. They are too numerous, and, besides, 
they are practically iiiconqiatible inter st. A man 
inherits capacities for a dozen diflerent lines of 
life. One among these is realized by suitable 
training. The power of training is such that it 
appears at first sight to originate the whole char¬ 
acter formed. We cannot doubt that it really 
effects what it does by acting upon an innate 
capacity. Nurture develops and ‘ bnugs out’ 
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faculties -which without nurture remain not only 
hidden but incomplete. But nurture can only 
develop what is there; and it draws out one or 
more of a multitude of caj)acitie8. And, if this is 
true of the broad and definite capacities which are 
required by certain modes of life and livelihood, 
it is also true of the very numerous and subtle 
capacities which are used or left unused in the 
cultivation of virtuous or evil character. For 
character is not the same tiling as temperament. 
Character is both defined and realized by the 
manner in which a given temperament is managed 
in given circumstances. The vast excess of herit¬ 
able qualities affords the field for such a choice. 
The relativelj^ fixed external scene does not pre¬ 
clude a certain limited freedom of action, beiause 
the scone, though fixed, is greater than can be 
used or occupied by the life confronting it. Choice 
must be maae. In the same way a relatively fixed 
internal constitution does not preclude a limited 
freedom of choice. For the possibilities are too 
iimnerous for realization. The potentialities can¬ 
not all find room on the narrow scene of one life- 
history. A man is capable of refinement and of 
bonhomie, of luxury and of self-denial. He can¬ 
not in the same life principally exhibit good-nature 
and principally exhibit an exclusive sensitiveness. 
He encourages one of the sets of qualities, and 
this partly by a direct fostering of them through 
thought and desire, guided by ideals; and partly, 
and in a more important degree, by carrying out, 
on account of the same ideals, the actions which 
are the natural outcome of these qualities and 
which nourish the qualities as the leaves of a jdant 
nourish the root. The results of training in 
armies and various professions of men drav'n from 
a stock fairly evenly mixed show both by the con¬ 
trast of different professional types and by relative 
uniformity within a profession that life is the 
result of the development by action of one or other 
set of qualities out of many such sets present in 
the subjects of training. The contrasted set of 
qualities, left without expression or result, is in¬ 
operative for the man, and is quite possibly pro 
tanio atrophied for the stock ; for the orthodox 
denial of the inheritance of acquired characters 
does not (^uite for certain apply to the specihc case 
of starvation. 

Again, besides the want of room—to use a figure 
—for all the inherited qualities in one life, there 
are some qualities that are mutually exclusive of 
one another. A man may be both extravagant 
and niggardly, both shy and boastful, both arrogant 
and servile, both rash and cowardly. But he can¬ 
not be both proud and humble, both predominantly 
devoted to self and predominant!v forgetful of 
self. Many of those inheritances which are in our 
view not moral, but the raw materials of morals, 
are in their own nature ambiguous, and can be 
turned to virtue or to vice. Such are irascibility, 
caution, self-regard, the power of admiration. 
But even of these some are incompatible, in 
exercise and cultivation, with other qualities in¬ 
herited by the same person. Life is the story not 
only of the management of circumstance but of the 
management also of these interior equipments. 
It is the abandonment of anti-impulsive manage¬ 
ment that constitutes moral failure. Moral failure 
is the failure to be moral. 

Using once more at this point the language of 
positive religion, we may say that sinful action is 
not always action having any moral character 
in itself. Sleeping, eating, striking, si)oaking, are 
morally neutral; and their wrong occurrence is 
the result of impulse only. Sin in such cases, and 
probably in all, consists in the declining of free and 
moral action and lapsing into the un moral plane 
where action is the resultant of impulses. 

VOL. VI.—39 


A suggestion may be useful of some inheritances 
which are markedly disadvantirgeous, but which 
are best known as such precisely by those men 
who, having them, are overcoming them. 

(a) The inheritance of qualities which are in 
themselves distinctly unfavourable, such as the 
tendency to deceit or cowardice. These may be 
correlated with helpful oualities, but in themselves 
they appear unfavourable. There are some others 
which it is difficult to believe correlated with any 
compensative quality, 

(&) The inheritance of qualities in themselves 
favourable in circumstances which render them 
practically unfavourable ; for example, the inherit¬ 
ance by a courtier of an indifference to unpleasant 
contacts, which is useful to a person born in more 

f irimitive circumstances ; the inheritance in humble 
ife of what is roughly the aristocratic teinjicrament 
—pride, fierceness, the rapid concentration of 
attention, the expectation of swift obedience. A 
most practical moral disadvantage is the inherit¬ 
ance of warrior blood or of pleasure-seeking tend¬ 
encies in per.sons born to dependence. It may be 
seen on a large scale in South Africa, where whole 
nations inheriting magnificent oualities for primi¬ 
tive war are born into an alleged civilization under 
which the warrior temper leads a man to the in¬ 
dignities of a gaol ; or a whole race, as at Thaba 
N’Chu, to disinheritance. The adventurous spirit 
which was once noble wears among subject races 
the squalid face of ‘1.D.B.,’‘ evasion of taxes, or 
aggiavated assault. 

(c) The inheritance in combination of qualities 
all or some of which might separately be favour¬ 
able. This is probably the commonest cause, if 
we take the physiological calculus, of all onr moral 
defects; the discordance of imnnlses within, the 
discordance of a generous impxiise with a saving 
impulse, of the parental impulse with the economic 
one. In fact, to take a large view, it might be 
said that of the moral dilliculties of a nation, or 
indeed of man as a race, the largest single part 
arises from the discordance between the inherited 
impulses wliich make us men and the inherited 
prudential qualities which make some rich and 
others in consequence ])oor. 

{d) Possibly also—and indeed experience seems 
to indicate it—theie is in some cases a successive 
emergence in the course of one life-history of 
violently contrasted ancestral strains; so that, 
besides that conflict of impulses which at any one 
time occupies the conscience of the man, there may 
also be a succession of different typos of prevail¬ 
ing impulse ; and this results in the battling of an 
acquired prudence, a destruction of what seemed 
a man’s self-knowledge, and also in the disturbance 
of external conditions or social obligations which 
were fit for the earlier train of impulses, but unfit 
for the later. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that what is 
undertaken in youth is not always easy to bear in 
old age, and that ‘ tasks in hours of insight willed ’ 
are only with extreme difliculty and many groans 
‘in days of gloom fulfilled,’ But this aoes not 
adeouately account for the difficulties which beset 
at least some individuals inheriting markedly 
diverse strains. A man who in youth and early 
manhood shares the prudent and induetriouB 
temperament of a Puritan ancestry seems to ex¬ 
perience in middle life the sudden emergence of 
another set of relatives, hard-riding and money¬ 
scattering squires. It will l>e remembered, of 
cour.se, in contrast with this, that such dislocated 
inheritance may be lunctically very favourable and 
act as a store of energy in societies which need 
explosions. 

< Illicit diatnond-huj'lng, a crime of white men in which th« 
native labourer la an accomplice. 
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Unfavourable conditions may in some cases 
practically eliminate a quality by refusing it 
Hudicient expression—as tlie root is starved by the 
cutting off of the leaf. Soinetimea, viz. when the 
quality is very robust, the conditions appear rather 
to concentrate energies which might have been ex¬ 
hausted had they received betimes their full ex¬ 
hibition. Thus, the influence of religious Puritan¬ 
ism spread so widely in the England of the 17th 
cent, as to cover witn its sombre and austere habit 
of life much of the rough fighting blood of an older 
I'higland, which, thus confined by the circumstances 
of wliat we now call the middle class, was released 
in tlie irresistible fierceness of the New Model 
Army. 

The circumstances which thus strikingly alter 
the oractical effect of an unchanged heredity may 
he local, national, economic, ethical, religious; 
depending on fashion, station, vocation. 

Sometimes it seems very orobahle that half the 
surprises of pul)lic life and of private encounter 
arise from the introduction of rare or exotic ele¬ 
ments of race into the familiar linos of .society— 
a Lambton in Parliament; a Carlyle in Chelsea; 
the French descendants of Henri IV. through 
Charles li. found in the Whig aristocracy ; the 
Cromwellian soldiers who are to this day boycotted 
as Catholic squires in Tipperary; Di.sraeli the Cas¬ 
tilian, living in the circumstances of the lawyer 
son of a literary man. A man inheriting qualitie-s 
unfavourable in themselves, in tlieir combination, 
ortbeir situation, nevertheless may, and often act¬ 
ually does, e.arefully avoid the occa.sions which give 
o|)portunity for their unfavourable effeett; and they 
are w'eakfined by the refusal of expression. Anti, 
though it would appear that he cannot hand down 
l»y blood to his son the improvement thus secured, 
and the son inherits by blood not the gain hut the 
ludrloom—not his father’s acquisitions but a share 
(»f his father’s patrifuony—yet the father can and 
does leave to hi.s son even by blood greater general 
strength, and he may leave, htjshles, hotter sur¬ 
roundings, and better ideals; thus he sets about 
his son the inlluences of a good man’s home. 

With some of these, indeed with all, the struggle 
may he lifelong. For the Christian tliis is a fore¬ 
seen diflicnlty, for he has been led to put no trust 
in ‘ the llesh ’; and to believe that high conduct 
must come not from the abse.nce of diHiculty there 
or from removing such dilliculty, but in being de¬ 
livered from the sphere of those inlluences. Tlie 
consideration of tliese higher counsels does not 
belong to the pre.sent article. Put it falls to us 
here U) mention that the existence oven of im¬ 
measurable dilliculties in the blood ought not to 
daunt Christian thought any more than it defeats, 
however much it harasses, tlie Cliristian life. 

(2) Effect of Mendelian researches .—The effect of 
these upon ethics is not so p:ieat as it is supposed 
to be in some quarters, but tlie impression made is 
prodigious and the legitimate effect is very consider¬ 
able. In speaking of the impression one must con¬ 
fess that it has sometimes been exaggerated in the 
common conception of biology as well as in the 
common conception of morals. In respect of 
biology, non-naturalists believe that naturalists 
have deserted Darwin in a body, and have found in 
Mendelism a new theory of the origin of species. 
The real fact is that naturalists still, on the whole, 
follow the line that Darwin traced, but at present 
are erigagetl not in reconstructing the past history 
of species but in observing the present behaviour 
of hybrids. 

With regard to morals and sociology, it is sup¬ 
posed that Mendelism itself is a new method of 
procedure, promising better results than religious 
conduct; or else that Mendelists have cleared up 
to a very large extent the facts of human inherit¬ 


ance. These opinions are not shared by biologists. 
But the impressions made, first by regular results 
capable of tabulation, and secondly by the exhibi- 
tionof apractical method of inquiry, are legitimately 
very great; and the actual acquisitions for antliro- 
pological thought are considerable. They can only 
be enumerated here. 

(а) Mendelian research has reduced the force of 
the argument for practical freedom which was 
based on the fact of our ignorance—the argument 
in which we criticize the naive confidence or the 
naive despondency based upon the consideration of 
one line of ancestry alone, or upon the somatic life- 
history of immediate ancestors. This argument 
from ignorance retains great force, and it is certain 
that we have no such knowledge as can dissipate 
the obligation of effort for every individual. But 
the regular distribution through descent of such 
qualities as are Mendelian (that is, so unitary as 
to answer to the Mendelian analysis) certainly 
tends to a prospect of knowing one any much more 
of the order in which human qualities are repro¬ 
duced in descent. Certain supposed laws of that 
reproduction had long been familiar. The repeated 
falsification of these laws tended to encourage 
those who had been daunted by their eonlideiit 
assertion. It was observed again and again that 
ancestral features, and even a complete assemblage 
of such features, reappeared in a family at inter¬ 
vals which defied all calculation and disconcerted 
all expectation. When the knowledge of the 
stock’s history was small, as in ordinary private 
families, there was the appearance of total origin¬ 
ality in the offspring—a strangeness of feature and 
temper which was only quite gratuitously traced 
to a forgotten ancestor; and the phenomena of a 
mixed race in this matter are so irregular that they 
appear .subject to no law at all. It is certain that 
tliey really exhibit a law, which is perfectly strict 
and regular, if only we knew it; and the Mendelian 
short steps to discovery (taken within a short 
gamut of variation within a species) give hope of 
advance towards the finding of that law. To 
this extent the argument from total ignorance and 
from the impossibility of discovering the facts loses 
force—an argument which was practically effective 
for moral encouragement. For that ignorance de¬ 
pended upon the proposal of a law to which the 
exceptions were too numerous and too obvious to 
he ignored. Mendelian work has shown that the 
distribution of qualities is more complex than was 
supposed, and this ^ives promise of discerning 
a regular sequence in appearances which were 
formerly the most evidently incalculable. 

In the interest aroused by the still recent re-dis- 
covery of Mendel the work of Weismann is partly 
forgotten. By his description of the continuous 
germ-plasm he showed that comparison with im¬ 
mediate forbears is an insufficient method for esti¬ 
mating the force of heredity in an individual, those 
forbears being in Weisraannic thought collateral 
relations, like the leaf on a twig next above the leaf 
under consideration. The widening of our outlook 
in this matter and the more complex sequences 
shown by Mendelian study give a fresh hope of 
dhscovering regular sequences in inheritance, and 
so far lessen the appearance of physical originality 
in individual human lives. We have learned how 
a pure racial life may be found in some offspring 
of a mixed race ; how some features may be com¬ 
pletely eliminated by breeding ; and how original 
neterozygotes may arise from the interbreeding of 
two contrasted varieties. 

(б) Secondly, and more particularly, Mendelian 
research has upset the doctrine of the average or 
proportional representation of ancestral qualities 
in the offspring. This is perhaps the most import¬ 
ant difference for ethics. Under the guidane<» of 
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Galton we looked for a quasi-mathematical repre- 
Bentation of different stocks in a given descendant. 
A man whose great-grandmother was Swiss was 
eighth-part Swiss. We now know that the system 
of proportions within the individual does not hold ; 
that, given a Mendelian human character, it ought, 
whether as dominant or recessive, to reappear un¬ 
combined in a certain proportion of the descendants 
of a stock. If virtue or any particular virtue could 
be conceived of as a Memlelian feature (which by 
reason of its complexity it cannot be), its non- 
appearance in a particular individual might be due 
to its recessive character. And, besides, we could 
no longer argue as confidently as before from the 
enormous excess of moral qualities inherited by 
every individual from his mixed ancestry. If we 
could distinguish the Mendelian units or a moral 
temperament, we might expect to find those dis¬ 
played in the course of an ancestry to be manifested 
in an individual not in combination but pure, as a 
result of the process of sorting. But how far we 
are from such discoveries is plain when we remem¬ 
ber the actual existence of great saintliness, great 
heroism, or great genius, as these appear in every 
variety of stock. 

Major Leonard Darwin, in considering this 
question of the ai»jiearance of genius in the midst 
of families otherwise at a disadvantage physio¬ 
logically, says with reference to the students of 
genetics: 

* If you credit us with the power of heinp able to predict . . . 
sickly children, may we not also be credited with at least some 
power of prophesying the appearance of rare ability V’J 

The answer is in the negative, flow perilous 
for practice may l>e such ill-founded expectation is 
illustrated when the same writer says : 

' Surely segregation for life with kiudlv treatment must in 
the interests of jtosLerity 1)6 the fate of all who boLl) fail in life 
in consequence of some signal heritable defect and have no re¬ 
deeming qualities to eoin|)6nsale for such a defect.’ 2 

III our present state of information such language 
is no doubt used by a thoughtful man only in irony 
or challenge. But irony needs a trained audience. 
The subject is very serious, very delicate, and very 
new to the })ublic. And it is better to say simply 
and directly with Funnett: 

‘ Except in very few oases, our knowledge of heredity In man 
is at present far too slight and too uncertain to base legislation 
upon.’4* 

Who foresaw, and who would now foresee, with 
all the materials for judgment and with all the 
assistance of Mendelian observation, the emergence 
—to take no saint or hero—of Voltaire, ‘si vif, si 
malingre, et si pen masculin ’ ? To look at lloudon’s 
bust in the Louvre is to recognize a mystery of 
personality which stands undiminished by the 
generalizations of science. Art, with its power to 
represent now and again a mixed effect of epoch, 
race, profession, and [)crsonality, corrects the 
narrow conception which rightly and, within its 
sphere, usefully arises from the rigid attitude and 
selective contemplation of science. 

By Mendelian work, then, the argument from 
ignorance and the argument from excess of equip¬ 
ment are alike reduced in force. But virtue and 
vice are not allelomorphs, and the moral agent is 
not as such a heterozygote. The qualities which 
are the raw material of morals are not unitary in 
the Mendelian sense. And, in spite of the reducing 
process which is exliibited in Mendelian observation, 
and which possibly corresponds to a certain stage 
in karyokinesis, every man finds in himself a large 
excess range of po.s8ibilities; so that, even if the 
materials for morals are inherif cd a.s such, the life- 
history is the scene of an enforced exercise of a 
real selection, often carried out under the inthience 

1 ‘ Firnt Steps towards Eugenio Reform,’ in Eugenics Hevisw, 
Apr. lOlli, p. 81. 

T* Jb. 

$ *Qflnetio8 and Eugenios,' ii>., Oct. 1912, p. 188. 


of ideals which found their first strength in ]>eople 
of another blood. Both ‘ l»lood ’ and circumstance 
closely condition the moral effort, hut they do not 
deteniiine it. A man cannot tdioose whether he 
will be a Teuton or a Slav. If he is horn Arab, he 
cannot reach the excuvllence of the tkdt, or the Celt 
his. But he can ciioose between being the best 
Arab he can be and the worst Arab he may be. 
A man cannot choose whether ho will he trained 
at a Public School or not; but he choose.s between 
doing there as well as ho can or as badly as he 
dare.s. 

Religiously, we sliould say that a man is called 
upon to make the best of inliented qualities as of 
circumstance, lie can make tlie worst. To sur¬ 
render to temptation is to decline to the plane of 
the natural inqail.'^e.s .so that behaviour bei'omes the 
resultant of their cojitest. The life of grace is a 
life in which the will declines to re-enter the s]»here 
of neces.sity and is cajiable of an anti-impulsive 
effort. And, if we use the language of dogma, we 
must say that a man will bo judged not according 
to his moral accomi)lislmient, measured on an ox- 
tcrnal scale but a(;cording to the degree of his 
fidelity under conditions moral and material, ex¬ 
ternal and internal. 

2. Society.—From the case of the individual we 
turn to the case of inlluence exercised by man on 
man, by education, and government, in tlie bunily 
and larger groups. Here we sliall discuss (1) the 
non-inheritance of acquired characters, and (2) 
eugenic proposals. 

(\) N(>n-inhe.ritance of acquired characters .— 
At first sight it seems that our judgment must be 
greatly afftMited by belief in the inherit ance or non- 
inheritance of acijuired characters. Something is 
still .said on behalf of their inheritaniie on a priori 
grounds. Popular thought and the thought of 
•ractical breeders still atiirm this inheritance, 
bit we have to take account here of the biological 
denial of smrh inheritance or of its occurrence in 
a sufficient number of cases to all’cct the course of 
variation. The importance of this difference of 
opinion is not so great as it may ap})car, for there 
is certainly another nexus of moral and mental in¬ 
heritance besides that of the blood. Tradition and 
the current of ideals, religion, education, public 
opinion—in one word, institutions—form a link be¬ 
tween man and man and between generation and 
generation, by means of which the moral ideals of 
one are inherited by another; and here, more 
securely than in the germ-plasm, we can acc(!pt th| 
analogy between memory and heredity which haa 
been taught by Samuel Butler and by Hr. James 
Ward.* Those ideals may find their best oppor¬ 
tunities in a given race, but they also pass from 
race to race. Formed in one racial soil, they may 
be <‘.arried on in another. 

The results of character in different races seem 
to show that, while race remains a factor of real 
importance, the divergencies of society in mental 
standing arc to he accounted for in the main by the 
differences of culture. When the stock is fairly 
mixed, as in Britain, the results of a given culture 
appear to an external observation startlingly 
regular and uniform. It is only when viewed 
from within, by a member of the cultured class, 
that the differences of race within the class appear 
important. 

The other bond, the bond of ideals, is the one in 
which the acquiaitiona of culture are passed on. 
The task of education is the same whether or not 
there be any such inheritance in tlie i)hysi()logical 
sense. If improvement can be passed on by blood, 
then we must improve each generation as far as we 
can ; and we must equally do this if every genera¬ 
tion starts with a clean sheet, uninfluenced by the 
1 James Ward, Heredity and Memory, Cambridge, 1013. 
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behaviour or the experience of ancestorB. Weis- 
mann has shown, even in the case of musical 
ability, that it is capacity and not accomplishment 
which is handed on hereditarily. 

The case for care in its wider sense remains un¬ 
shaken—care for the prof^ressive improvement of 
the environment, in such matters as food, water, 
air, llOusin^^ iticdicine; care for the elimination of 
disease ; above and beyond all, for the securing of 
greater liberty, greater justice, more equal oppor¬ 
tunity, less unequal rewards. And here it may be 
remarked that in a recent volume of The Frac- 
iUioner, exhibiting very fully the present condition 
of the study of tuborcufosis, hardly anything is said 
of inheritance. Physicians, and imiced physio¬ 
logists like Starling, assert that the future of the 
race depends mainly upon our care of the rising 
generation. 

(2) Kufjenic proposals .—Two rival schemes are in 
existence for supplementing or even replacing the 
work which we may generalize under the names of 
ediu:ation and inlluence. 

(a) 'I'he lirst, which may be associated with the 
name of Arclidsdl Ueid, and which suggests affinities 
with tlie thought of Nietzsche, is that of giving free 
}ilay to the forires of elimination so as to secure irn- 
])rovement by means anakvgous to those of natural 
selection. The consideration of this need not he 
expanded, for it is not at present prominent. All 
that need be said is that we have no security that 
the natural forces which are dangerous or incon¬ 
venient tend by their eliminating energy towards 
the survival of those human forms which are fittest 
to promote the e.ssential aims of human life. To 
invite a man, for the sake of improving the race, to 
diminish the force of pity within him.self by lessening 
the action dictated by pity, is like inviting a breeder 
of racehorses to seek their imjuovement by refusing 
to cultivate the character of swiftness. It is an 
attempt to improve the race of man at the cost of 
those elements of character, individual and social, 
for the sake of which alone it is worth while that 
the race of man should survive. 

(ft) In liroad contrast with this is the movement 
of Eugenic Reform which is animated by the desire 
to find some method more merciful than that of the 
dog-breeder, who said in ex])lanation of his success ; 
‘ I breed a great many, and 1 kill a great many.’ 
The I'aigenic Movement has for its base the idea 
that we liavc done our best with tlie existing human 
material ; that t he improvement of environment is 
no longer the hopeful path ; that we cannot face 
the alternative of allowing the free play of any 
destruci iv(! forces ; and that tlie line of improve¬ 
ment i.s to he found in getting better lives as the 
material for nurture—more of the best and less of 
the W(ir.st. 

Tlii.s movement is both educative and legi.slative, 
both restrictive and positive; and its diHerent 
aspects engage the attention of diflerent persons. 
From our point <>f view the merits of the movement 
difl'er in its dillerent jiarts. Its educational work, 
supposing guidance can be relied upon, must lie 
almost entirely good. Rut any eflorts in the direc¬ 
tion of legislation must be surrounded with ]ieril. 
While education is safe and legislation at pre.sent 
dajigerous, it must be rememhere.d that the edu¬ 
cators and the moderates give the opportunity of 
iritluonce to the legi.slative and extnuner elements 
of tin* movement. It is unsafe to suppose that this 
movement, because of its academic character, is 
practically unimportant. All revolutions are pre- 
mired in studios, and carried out by minorities. 
Majorities always suller. 

In order to reach the more difficult consideration 
that is jiart of our subject, the case of the feeble¬ 
minded may lie briefly dismissed. The control of 
the really and permanently feeble-minded is morally 


justifiable because they are not at present free. 
They lack the self-control which freeaora requires, 
and they are also open to the mischievous control 
of other persons. There is a strong case for their 
segregation, if a safe judgment can be reached in 
defining their condition. But it is not certain that 
segregation must be by legal action. It would be 
best at the pre^sent stage to extend very largely 
the voluntary help that is being given to such 
persons, and to supplement it by public funds. 
And, if furtlit r steps must be taken, they musl 
only be taken: (i.) not at the cost of a general 
extension in the community of suspicion and fear, 
especially in the more dependent classes; (ii.) not 
at the cost of human dignity as such ; (hi.) not as an 
introduction what are known as positive move¬ 
ments in the improvement of the race. Tf by a 
general improvement of the environment (in which 
we include a general rise in wages) a greater actual 
freedom was given to all classes, it is probable that 
in the majority of cases families would take due 
care of their own feeble-minded members. When 
tlie whole family is feeble-minded, a case for com¬ 
pulsion arises ; and the legislation which met this 
case could he fratned so as to meet also the case of 
criminal neglect by natural guardians. The weak 
point iTi all suggested legislation so far is that it i.s 
in ettect a legislation providing for the poor to be 
controlled by tlie rich. 

The point for calling a halt, even in cases con¬ 
cerning the feeble-minded, is reached when we 
come in sight of a lowering of public morale by 
action giving ofFence even to the ill-instructed con¬ 
science ; and, if the conscience is ill-instructed, it 
is for the educational section of the Eugenic Move¬ 
ment to remedy this. When we turn to the posi¬ 
tive reformer, the moral and practical difficulties 
which confront us are many and grave. The re¬ 
formers would have to seek the cultivation of 
different kinds of excellence. A general or average 
improvement would destroy the work of society. 
If we have only sinewy men to drive the car, where 
shall we find the heavy man for navvy work? 
Different breeds would have to he formed along 
widely different lines of sneciali/ation. This would 
cheek the interchange of life ; for, if there were free 
interchange, the enterprise would be defeated by 
‘panmixia.’ We should impair still further the 
social unity of the human race. Instead of nations 
differentiated by history we should have racc.s, as 
in Wells’s horrible dream of the Time Machiiu*, 
differentiated for menacing work and helpless ]>lcas 
ure. Certainly all Chri.stian effi^rt should be in a 
direction diametrically ojiposed to tliis. Moreover, 
in eliminating this or that bad factor we know not 
what good one is correlated with it; and physiologi¬ 
cal correlation is not yet exploded by Mendel ism. 

Further, even if eugenic methods were certainly 
applicable to man, even if we could count on know¬ 
ing what is good for him, and could shorten the 
process of evolution by avoiding unprofitable 
variation, yet every such application of method 
would carry with it a diminution of that uncon¬ 
scious or spontaneous element in life which has 
undoubtedly great gains attached to it. To marry 
for health—in itself a nobler enterprise than marry¬ 
ing for money—would even more directly militate 
against spontaneity, because the considerations 
involved come nearer to the heart of the matter. 
In a curious ami interesting study of the higher 
forms of affection, von Hartmann shows that Uieir 
action is not to he accounted for on mechanical or 
consciously rational grounds. They owe nothing 
to calculation of henetit, nothing to mechanical or 
physiological necessity. It seemed to von Hart¬ 
mann that a cosmic reason, not apprehended by 
the personal mind, produced results which are in 
the true interests of the race and of the mass of 
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individuals. Whether this speculation be true or 
not, there can be no doubt of the loss to human life 
involved in anything which unnecessarily replaces 
uncalculating affection by calculations extraneous 
to the personal attraction. It may conceivably be 
necessary to make such a substitution. In any 
case it must carry this loss. And the interest of 
true progress seems to be in securing the good— 
supposed provisionally to be certainly recognizable 
and securely aimed at—by means wbich reduce as 
little as possible the spontaneous element. 

Such means are found when definite encourage¬ 
ments and prohibitions are discarded, and we have 
instead some system that puts on good unions a 
small, hardly perceptible, but constantly repeated, 
premium. Is not such a system found precisely in 
a good social code which requires in all the cultiva¬ 
tion of what is best; not avowedly for the sake of 
offspring, but for the sake of social life itself in its 
general aspects? Is it not precisely the lietter 
environment in its truest sense — better ideals, 
more liberty, more self-respect, more respect for 
every citizen—that secures more surely even those 
special ends to which eugenists recall us? And is 
not a particular part of this really good society, and 
the part that most surely reacts upon parenthood, 
the institution of marriage itself? Where marriage 
is rare, or late, or mercenary, or hindered by tlie 

f uejudices of caste, fashion, display, there it is 
east likely to be real. Where the true nature of 
marriage is well taught and firmly believed in, 
where the rule of marriage is faithfully obeyed, 
there, in constantly increasing effect, it tends 
powerfully to set a [irernium upon tlie best lives. 

It is probable that monogamy made its way by 
reason of its genetic worth, giving an advantage in 
the competition of races and nations to the mono¬ 
gamous. Christian marriage, if only it were 
entirely true to its definition, would give this ad¬ 
vantage in a much higlier measure. The busineas 
of exchange, in the proportion in which it is true 
to its definition, steadily produces a society of men 
marked by industry, honesty, mutual considera¬ 
tion. Christian marriage, true to its definition, 
requires high degrees of self-government, respect 
for the partner of marriage, respect for other 
marriages, industry, sacrifice for offspring. And 
the qutdities thus fostered are in point of fact found 
to be correlated, on the whole and in the long run, 
not only with moral excellence of all sorts, but 
with the other human qualities coveted, including 
intellectual excellence. 

For Christians, in this connexion as in all others, 
the task undoubtedly is to guard the ideal view of 
life against every advance of materialistic con¬ 
ceptions, and to pre.serve in activity the spiritual 
forces of life, against every ap[)Iication of methods 
which are, in a bad sense, mechanical. Hut the 
difficulty is to determine wliat conceptions are 
materialistic, and what methods mechanical in the 
bad sense; or, rather, what use of the methods 
which must in every human activity involve 
mechanical elements falls under the reproach of 
being uuspiritual. It is easy to declare that, when 
once we admit that human life is to be improved 
from outside—either, as in older plans, by manage¬ 
ment, or, as is now proposed, by improving, directly 
and physiologically, ‘ the pig which makes the sty * 
—we abandon our own peculiar quost, in which 
lias actually been found all former real advance. 
Hut such a statement cannot pass, as it stands, 
among Christians who are pledged, by the doctrine 
of the Incarnation, to the faith that it is the busi¬ 
ness of the spiritual forces, with respect to the 
material, to redeem the latter from fruitlessne-ss, 
and make them serve the purpose of the spiritual 
adventure. 

It has been said, again, that the ends which 


eugenists set before them may be altogether moral, 
ami that the most powerful advocacy of the move¬ 
ment is animated by motives the most honourable 
and unsellish ; but that the method recommended 
is in its nature mechanical and, therefore, undesir¬ 
able. And it might be added that the method is 
undesirable on two grounds ; first, as being in itself 
mechanical, and, secondly, as being unlikely to 
enlist for long the services of those >vMiose interests 
are distinctly idealistic ; and that it must at least 
tend to luit ideal and spiritual methods out of sight. 
Hut sncli a statement as this, again, will not bear 
the closer criticism of a Christian philosophy. 
Nearly all the methods of social reform involve a 
mechanical element; and Christians will be the 
last to admit that sanitation is unworthy of 
Christian ell'ort because it involves the direction of 
water currents, or that the healing arts are less 
Christian because they lay under contribution the 
treasures of the mine and of the field. 

How can v e then better define tlie causes of the 
distrust which Cliristians certainly, and rightly, 
feel in the ]»reseneo of the adventurous practical 
proposals connected with the study of heredity ? 
We must say, in the first instance, that we are 
pledged to the protection of liberty. We have to 
declare that society has no moral right to invade 
personal liberty for the ends projiosed. It has 
already been stateil that, in the case of the feeble¬ 
minded, where such moral liberty is absent, or its 
slender vestiges endangered, the ciuse is different. 
Hut we are pledged against all real invasion of 
personal liberty ; and we have to guard against all 
disrespect for Imman nature, and all that tends to 
lessen the sense of responsibility even in those 
least richly endowed. Taking this ns a basis, we 
add that the methods of instruction and ])ersuasiun 
are, in an indefinite degree, more removed from the 
j)eri) of invading res})onsibiIity than are external 
or physiological methods. Let the duties con- 
iiecteii with race he preached ; let us endeavour to 
extend in that direction the range of a felt responsi- 
hility, in so far as this can be done without disturb¬ 
ing the invaluable, unconscious element of life. 
Hut let U8 not provide by external restraint for an 
advance which might ho obtained by an appeal to 
the mind and to tlie spirit. 

In the second place, we have to say that in all 
employment of the phenomenal it is the order 
that is of most consequence—the order in which 
the spiritual and tlie phenomenal forces are brought 
into play. If the material is used in consequence 
of an inward change of will, then the sacramental 
redemption of the phenomenal is in progress ; but 
the case is otherwise when material means are em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of saving the cost of a truly 
moral change. Moreover, in a state of society in 
which the spiritual ambitions are faint, and the 
spiritual forces neglected, every addition of 
mechanical method to our armoury must be 
watched with suspicion, and with the anxious 
question whether we have 8j)iritual energy to 
afford the use of a new weapon. Now, in the cose 
of heredity-reform, we have the projKisal to apply 
a method which is in its nature physical, just 
wliere hitherto persuasion and iiilluence alone have 
been supposed legitimate. And we have need of a 
much fuller supply of spiritual force and light in 
our society, before we can venture on such a change. 
Again, we have to ask ourselves many times 
whether the authority is available to which such 
powers can rightly be trusted. 

A few days before this page was written a new 
Mental Deficiency Bill (55. 3, Geo. V.) was brouglji 
into Parliament, and with it a Hill (no. 60 of the 
same year) relating to the Education of Defective 
Children. A careful study of the measures shows 
that it is impossible in such an article as this 
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to express a reasoned jud/^nient on their general 
effect. Controversy upon them has already Ijegnn, 
and will secure as it proce»!(ls an examination of 
the a(;Lually possible results of tlie |»ropoHed laws 
in concrete cases. ‘ On the one hand, urgency 
i.s pleaded by those who are convinced of the 
danger to the race of leaving defective persons in 
freedom ; and who are sure that large powers of 
detention will always he prudently used. On the 
other hand, men not less well acauainted with the 
facts jioiiit to the danger of including under the 
corrifuilsorv pow ers children who are merely back¬ 
ward ; ana Sir James Crichton-Urowne, one of the 
Visitors in Imriacy, says : ‘d'he tendency seems to 
fxj at the present moment, in England at any rate, 
to coTieentrate attention far too exehisively on 
heredity as the cause of degeneracy, and to look 
to segregation too ht)j)efully as the one sure means 
of its ])revent ion.’ 

The opinion of Dr. Auden, the School Medical 
Officer for Birmingham, is also worthy of attention, 
especially in view of what Sir J. Crichton-Brow'ne 
calls ‘almost a scare’ on the subject of feeblo- 
mind(‘dness. Dr. Auden says that of 159 children 
presenteti to him as mentally deficient, 64*8 per 
cent made such progress as to fit them for the 
ordinary schools ; and adds : ‘ In view of the social 
disabilities likely to accrue to a child under this 
Act (.vie), it is of the utmost importance to deter¬ 
mine whether the intellectual retardation is 
tem[)Ornry’; and he speaks of the difliculty of 
diagnosis {litiport for 1912 to the. Birmingham 
Education Co7nmittM, pp. 54-71). 

To conclude, while it is with hesitation that 
Christians may of>pose reforms which have much 
of good in their motive, they must present a direct 
and unhesitating resistance, even at the cost (could 
it he proved) of grave delays in physical improve¬ 
ment and immense national oxfiense and sufl'ering, 
to all methods which can be justly described as 
oll’ending the instinct of reverence which has Ini- 
come natural to Christians, or a.s inconsistent with 
the method of salvation we have received to 
believe—a method which seeks good not by the 
forcible elimination of evil, but by the long road 
of a sacrifice in which the Highest is involved. 

Litkiiaturb.—T he literature direct ly concerned with this part 
of the Buhjeet is not extensive ; while, from another point of 
view, there ia hardly a productior) of genius which ia not con¬ 
cerned in aoine part with problems of nice and conduct, and the 
general range of biography and history may be read with apocial 
attention to those prohlema. The works of Weismann and the 
other biological works upon which the ethical etudy depends 
are given in the preceding article. A few are named here aa 
specially intereatirig to the general ntudent. 

The./ uumalt oj tht A ’inerican lirteders' A sgociation, Washing¬ 
ton, 1901 ff., are a convenient means for acquaintance with the 
current of publications and researches. 

Out of many handhooka on Genetics may be named : W. E. 
Castle, Heredity in Jielation to Evolution and Anirnal Breed¬ 
ing, London and New York, 1912. A student of Ethics inclined 
to believe the biological work uniinportaiit or inexact might 
look through one of tlie tnonogranhs of the Eugenics Labora¬ 
tory, s.ff. ‘ llwmophilia,’ by Bullocn and Fildes, Ixindon, 1911; 
H. E. Walter, Genetics, New York, 1913; W. Bateson, The 
Methods and Scope of Genetics, Cambridge, 190S ; R. H. Lock, 
Jieesnt Progress in the Study of Variation, lleredity, and Evolu¬ 
tion, London, 190(1. (This book treats (p. 1S7) of the application 
of Genetics to human affairs. ‘ Education and training, however 
beneficial they may be to individuals, have no material effect 
upon the stock itself.’ Lock ciuotes Bernard Shaw {Man and 
Supennan, p, xxiii) as saying tirst that ‘the bubble of heredity 
has been pricked,’ and tlien (with an obscure consistency), ‘ wo 
must either breed political capacity or be ruined by democracy.’] 

Under the head of Eugenics, the following are important; 
Heredity and Eugenics, a course of k*i;ture8, etc., by Castle, 
Coulter, Davenport, East, and Tower, Cliicago, 1912 ; two 
series edited by Karl Pearson, Questions of the Day and of the 
h'ray, London, 1911 ff., and Eugenics Laboratory Lectures, do. 
1909 ff.; L'robleins in Eugenics, papers coimnuiiicated to the First 
Intern.'itioniil Eugenics (Congress, held in London, July 24-30, 
1912, published by the Eugenics Education Society, London, 


1 The first of these two measures (the Mental Dellcioncy Bill) 
has become an Act ; and the operation of the Law as now pro¬ 
visionally defined Is expected with very general confidence and 
approvaL 


1912; W. C. D. and C. D. Whetham, Heredity and Society. 
do. 1912, also The Family and the A’afion; A Study in Natural 
Inheritance and Social Responsibility, do. 1909, and An 
Introduction to Eugenics, do. 1912 ; E. Schuster, Eugenics, 
do. 1913. Dr. Arclidall Reid’s hooka illustrate a different 
view: Alcoholism: A Study in Heredity, London, 1901, and 
7’he Principles of Heredity viith some Applications, do. lOO.*). 
The thought of Sir Francis Galton, the founder of Eugenics, 
may be studied in his Natural Inheritance, London, 1889, 
Hereditary Genius, new ed., do. 1892, and The Possible Im- 
prove.me.nL of the Human Breed under the Existing Conditions 
of Law and (Huxley Lect. 1901). C. W. Saleeby, 

Parenthood and Race Culture, London, 1909, should also be 
consulted. For criticism of the extreme Geneticai view of 
mental infirmity the following publications are useful: J. 
Crichton-Browne, ‘Child Study and School Hygiene,’ In The 
Child, iii. (1912) no. 2, p. 118 ; aiid B. Hart, I'he Psychology of 
Insanity, Cambridge, 1912, p. 170ff. [Speaking of the hypo- 
thceis that a vast group of insanities Is founded on a repression 
of herd instinct, Hart says that the ‘tendency to dissociation' 
may bean inherent factor and capable of elimination by selective 
breeding ; but atids : ‘ It is equally possible . . . that the fault 
is not in the tendency to dissociation, but in the nature of the 
conllict which has produced it. The only remedy would then 
lie in altering one or other of the antagonists so that incom¬ 
patibilities no longer existed ' (p. 171)]. 

References to other papers in the Medical Press and else¬ 
where will be found in School Hygiene, ed. M. D. Eder and R. 
Klmslie, Loudon, 1910 ff. The full synthesis of biological con¬ 
siderations with the principles of ethics and society, though 
briefly treated in books of a more general scope, has still to 
be attempted. Three books by Dr. F. R. Tennant, although 
theologically open to criticism, are of high value for the disen- 
tangleinent of the idea of sin from the associated idea of ethical 
imperfection : The Origin and Propagation of Sin (Hulsean 
Lectures, 1901-02), Cambridge, 1902, new ed. 1906, The Sources 
of the. Doctrines of the Fall ami Original Sin, do. 1903, and The. 
Concept of Sin, do. 1912. Heredity and Memory, by James 
Ward, Cambridge, 1918, is also an important book. 

V . N. Waogktt. 

HERESIES AND HERETICS.~See Sects 
AND Heresies. 

HERESY (Christian).—!. DEFINITION AND 
USAGE .— Tlie term ‘ heresy ’ is an Engli.sh trans¬ 
literation of the Gr. dipean, whieli meant an act of 
choosing, choice or nttachment, then a cotirse of 
action or thought, and finally denoted n philosophical 
principle or principles or those who professed thsm, 
i.e. a school or sect? In the LXX (Gn 49®, Lv 22*“’ 
Neh 12*®, 1 Mac 8*®) it relates to choiees good or 
bad. In Josephas’ it means a party or sect, with¬ 
out disparagement. It has a similar force in Acts 
(5*’ 15® 26®), except, perhaps, 24®- Elsewhere in 
the NT it is used in a condemnatory sense, as party- 
ism (1 Co IB®, Gal 5*®, 2 P 2*; see Tit 3^®, and cf. 
1 Co 1^® IB® 12^®, Ro 16’^). Among the Apostolic 
Fathers it occurs first in Ignatius.* He reckon.s it 
alien to Christianity because it violates the unity 
of the Church. J ustin * calls the heretics * godless,’ 
‘impious,’ ‘blasphemous,’ etc. Notwithstanding 
the milder view of Origen,® Iremeus,® and Ter- 
tullian,’ it refers to a doctrine or system that 
falsely claims the Christian name but perverts the 
traditional teaching. The late origin of heresy is 
held to he evidence of its spirit of self-will. As 
late as Hippolytus" it was used even of doctrines 
of pre-Christian times that contradicted the Chris¬ 
tian faith. But its connotation became narrowed 
by controversy, and its evil character was finally 
fixed in the struggle with Arianism. Its meaning 
for Catholicism • is a doctrine that is maintained 
within the Church but is disruptive of its unity. 
It is more serious than schism, since, while the 
latter refers to ecclesiastical cleavage, the former 
refers to spiritual alienation. 

The growth of the idea of heresy is parallel with 
the development of the view that the Church is the 
Divine institute of salvation and depository of 

1 E. PreuBchen, HWB turn NT, Giessen, 1910, s.ti. ; Oremer 
Bib.-Theol. WbrUrbueh d. NT^, aotiia, 1872, s.v. 

a BJ II. viil. '2. 8 ad Trail. 6, ad Eph. t, 

* Dial. c. Tryph. Sfi, 80. » o. Cels. iii. 10-18. 

» adv. Ilaer,, Proojm. 1-7,1. 10. 1-3, 

7 Preesc. adv. Host. 11.-vi., de Bapt. 16. 

8 Refut. omn. Hour, i. 

9 I^AOtantluii, Div. Intt. lv. 80; ConiL sane, apost. vL 2, 4 
Thomas Anulnas, Sumima, n. 11. qu. 11, art. 1; HaniACk, 
DogmengtscK. 1. 886 L 
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saving truth.' In the long struggle to preserve the 
distinctive character of the Christian faith the 
emphasis fell on doctrine, and it became necessary 
to the Church’s existence that there should be a 
duly accredited channel of the tradition. The 
claim of Apostolic succession in the episcopate and 
the creed were the outcome. When Constantine 
gave the Church Imperial standing, the bitterness 
of the contest was vastly increased. Heresy became 
criminal. In the reign of Theodosius il. (382) it 
was made a capital oti'ence. 'Fhe ell'ect is seen to 
this day in the common dread of the epithet even 
among Protestants. 

II. Sketcu of tee history of heresy.— 1. 
Its rise in Apostolic times.^—Almost from the very 
beginning of the Christian faith divergences of 
belief arose. These were more serious than the 
temporary partyism that sprang from attachment 
to favourite leaders (1 Co H-^). They represent real 
dillerences in the point of view from which the 
new faitli was apprehended. Some of the ancient 
writers* place Jewish sects and Greek schools 
among Christian heresies. This error points to the 
fact that the dangers of division arose mainly from 
influences emanating from these two quarters. 
Many of the early converts found difficulty in 
detaching themselves from their inherited Judaism,* 
while Gra'co-Koman converts naturally clung to 
the ideas connected with those religious aspirations 
which had found fulfilment in the Christian 
message. Thus, while Judaism threatened to re¬ 
absorb Christianity and obliterate its distinctive¬ 
ness by requiring conformity with its legal and 
ceremonial forms and by interpreting its richer 
religious spirit in the terms of an abstract mono¬ 
theism, the Greek sjurit threatened to engulf the 
faith in a speculative philosophy. From the outset 
Jesus Himself was the theme of central interest. 
The conservative, unprogressive Jewish believers 
would have made Him a mere man ; the speculative 
Greek would have made Him no man in reality but 
a God. The former tendency produced the j)arty 
later known as Ebionites, the latter the so-called 
Docetae who held that Jesus’ manhood was only 
seeming. Ebionisrn {q.v.) is the antecedent of the 
later non-speculative Adoptianism (y.v.). Docetisin 
(q.v.) a])pears in varying forms in all mystical 
speculative Christology. 

It is the second of these that chiefly alarms the 
NT writers.® The danger was increased through 
the coml)iiiation of Oriental forms of imagery with 
Greek Christian thought. The attractive profession 
of a secret knowledge of the unseen world tended 
to connect Christ (distinguished from Jesus) with 
a hierarchy of heavenly beings, and make Him a 
cosmic force, and thus to introduce a cullus with 
secret mystic rites and their associated moral 
results of asceticism or licence,® Naturally, there 
was also the denial of the early Christian eschat¬ 
ology,’^ especially the iJiysical resurrection. The 
struggle with this movement called forth a consider¬ 
able portion of the NT writings. There ajipears to 
have been no organization holding these views. 
Like the later Gnosticism, of which this was the 
beginning® in Christianity, it represents merely a 
tendency. The Nicolaitans* are the only party 
named in the NT. They are charged with anti- 

> Cyprian, de Unit. EccUs. 8 ; Autruet. Ep. 186, ad lioni/. iii. 

1 , 2 . 

2 See E. Burton, Heresies of the Apostolic Age, Oxford, 1829; 
work* on the Apoalolic Age by J. B. Lightfoot (Loudon, 1892), 
A. C. MoGifIert(EdinburKh, 1897), P. W'ernle (Enj{. tr., London, 
1903-04), C. V. Weiz8;tcker (Eng. tr., do. 1897), O. Ptieiderer (do. 
lyiHk-ll), E. V. Dobschuu(do. 1909). 

» A8 Hip;x»l. Re/ut. i.-v. 

♦ Of. Enp. to Oal. and Hebrews. o 1 Jn iL® 2i»rt- 4*-®. 

«CoJ 2» ; of. 11^^ 213, Eph 3»-1“ 41* 

7 1 Co 161217.. 2Ti 2»-i7.i8 

■ Jewish elements TOM' have been mixed with it (see J. Moflatt, 
Introd. to Lit. qf FT, ^linburirh, 1911, p. 1621 

* Rev 2«-13. 


Judaism and loose morals. A guess of later vTiters' 
traces them to the deacon Nicolas“ at Antioch. It 
is evident tliat before the end of the Ist cent, the 
snecuiative movement that produced the great 
Nicene controversies had already begun. 

2. Heresies of the Nicene Age.—i. Antk- 
Nicene hekesv.*—( a) Gnostir.mn.—The greater 
part of the Christian literature of the 2nd and 
3rd centuries arose out of the effort to preserve the 
early Christian traditions in tlie face of philosophic 
and fantastic attempts to combine them with Greek 
speculation and Giiental mythology. Tiie long 
lists of heretics given hy the Church w'riters 
rei)resent in many instances only variants of a 
common type. The term ‘Gnosticism’ may l>e 
allowed to stand for the whole movement that 
threatened the unity of the Church. For Gnosti¬ 
cism is not the name of a 8e|>arate body of pec)j)le or 
83 '^stein of doctrines, but rather a trend of tlumght 
and practice. Attempted classifications of the 
j)henon)ena of Gnosticism are unsatisfactory. They 
are too variegated and complex. Syncretism in 
religion was a characteristic of the times. The 
advent of the Christian faith gave fresli ins]>iratiou 
to the hope of attaining to a final and perfect 
knowledge of all being. CJiristianity came as faith 
(pistis ); it must ho elevated into kiK>wle(igo (gnosis'). 
The prevailing Neo-l’latonism of Alexandria, shot 
through with Oriental imagery, was the instrument 
for the accomplishment of this task. See, further, 
art. Gnosticism. 

(6) Origenifim .—By way of reaction a Christian 
Gnosticism appeared. Its centre was the catechet¬ 
ical school at Alexandria founded by I’antieiius. 
Here I’hilo the Jew had ta\iglit hia Chri.stiau 
8uccea.sor8 how to marry Hebrew tradition to 
I’latonic philosophy by means of allegorism ; and 
Clement, by a series of speculations supported by 
the fiction of a secret Apostolic tradition, and 
Origen,® in a siy^atematic way, built up a body of 
greatly reduced and siniplilied Gnostic docJrines 
that mostly passed for (jliristian. It was able to 
do BO by maintaining tlie ai)pearance of preserving 
the Scriptures, tlie common traditions, and the 
Rule of raith. We are here concerned only with 
tho.se features of Origenic speculation on account 
of which he was later regarded as a heretic.® First, 
in his attempt to identify the Logos witli the Son 
of God witnout compromising the unity and 
supremacy of God or denying the reality of the 
sonship, he postulated the real generation, in 
eternity, of the Son from the essence or nature of 
the Father. While this set the Son within the 
Godhead, it subordinated Him to the Fatlier. From 
the standjmint of a later orthodoxy the latter was 
heresy. Second, in accordance with his scheme of 
the origin of all things from tlie highest being and 
its return thither, he seemed * to aflirin the ultimate 
restoration of all, even of devils, to God. ’I’lda too 
became heresy. Inasmuch, however, as Origen’s 
Hj»o<:ulation8 became the source of the later doctrines 
of the Trinity and the two natures of Christ, we 
can say that the Gnostic heresy reproduced in 
Origen prepared the way for ortliodoxy See, 
further, Origen in art Alkxandkian 'I’heoi.ogy. 

1 Irenseus, adv. Host. 1. 26. .8; Tert. adv. Tlcnr. i., Apol. li. 6. 
Hippol. ReJ'ut. vii. 26; cf. Cleiiienl Alex. Strom, iil. 4. 

3 Ac 63. 

* See the works of Juetln, Irenasus, IJippolytue, and Tcrtullian 
above referred to; also H. 1.. MaiiHel, The Gnostic IlereMcs, 
I.rf>ndon, 1875; C. W, Kinjf, The GnoHtir.x and their ReinahiH, 
New York, 1887 ; F. G. liaur, Die chrisUiche Gnosis, Tiibing^en, 
1835; B. Liechtenhan, Die Vfenbarung irn GnostMismus, 
Oottinifoii, 1901 ; W. Bousset, IJauptprobUme drr Gmms, do. 
1907 ; O. Biirg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria, Oxford, 
1888; E. Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages (HL, 
1888). lx)ndori, 1890. 

* Se* their works in PO vili., lx., xl.-xvll. 

8 See Bmiimary account of the controverty over Origen in 
BijTK, op. cit. 277-288. 

k Note Bigif’e expreaelon of doubt, op. cit. 288. 
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(c) Marcionism. —A powerful reaction against 
the prevailing tendency of HfKJculation was headed 
by a merchant named Mareion, who came from 
PontuH to Home about A.D. 140 and propagated an 
anti-Jewinh, apjiarently I'auline, ascetic form of 
Christianity, with such success that there sprang up 
hundreds or churches which maintained his views.* 
Holding that the Gospel was the revelation of the 
God of grace in Christ—the good God in contrast 
with the J ewi.sh Cod of righteousness and vengeance 
—and carrying tlie I'auline antithesis of law and 
grace to the end, he denied that Jahweh could be 
identified with the God of love who suddenly 
revealed Himself when Jesus came to Capernaum. 
Hence the world created by the Jewish God was 
evil, and the true Christian life was the ascetioal. 
Marriage was forbidden in his churches. In 
accordance with these views he framed a canon of 
Christian IScrif)tures that included, along with only 
ten genuinely Pauline Epistles, Luke’s Gospel and 
Acts witli the Jewish portions expurgated. 
Marcion’s identification of Jesus with the good 
God gave an inij)ulse to orthodoxy to place Him 
on an equality witli God, and his canon of new 
scriptures gave an impulse to the delimitation of a 
true canon. Marcionism was inevitably repudiated 
liecause of its two Gods and its rejection of the OT,* 
hut its moral vigour was great enough to perpetuate 
its churches in Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, 
Syria, and elsewhere, for along time. See, further, 
art. Makcionism. 

(d) Mon<trchianism. —Other reactions® against 
speculation took the opposite direction of a return 
towards the sim[)le early Christian view of Jesus 
and a rationalistic Judaism. As time passed, it 
was powerfully support<;d by tlie critico-historical 
school of exegesis whicli grew u|) at Antiocli in 
opposition to tlie speculative, allegorizing school of 
Alexandria. Monarchianism and Montanism are 
the principal forms of this reaction. Monarchian¬ 
ism may he contrasted with what we may now call 
Catholicism by saying that in it the intellectual 
and moral interest of guarding the monotheistic 
government of the universe prevailed over that 
emotional-religious interest of guaranteeing the 
linality and perfection of salvation which became 
the motive of Catholic theology. Hence they fell 
apart in their views of Jesus Christ. Monarchian¬ 
ism {q.v.) emphasized the reality of the events of 
His human life (though at times tending to Docet- 
ism), yet sought to preserve the high place assigned 
to Him by faith, without yielding to the prevailing 
tendency to polytheism. Its Christology was either 
Adoptianist, that is : Jesus was a man elevate<l to 
Divine sonsliip for His obedience; or Pneumatic;, 
i.e.y Jesus Christ was more than a mere man in 
that He was indwelt by the pre-existent Divine 
Spirit and thereby empowered to save. The former 
perpetuated Ebioiiisni, while the latter tended 
toward the prevalent speculative trend. The so- 
called Alogi* of Asia Minor, appearing about 170, 
are the principal of these later Adoptianists. They 
opposed Montanism, were interested in Jesus’ 
human life, repudiated the Logos speculation, and, 
IMjssibly for this reason, rejected the Johannine 
authorshipof the Fourth Gospel which they ascribed 
to the Gnostic Cerinthus, Paul of Samosata 
represented a high type of Adoptianisiii at a later 
ilate. See, further, art. Adoptianism. 

The pneumatic Christology branched in two 
directions according as it excluded Christ from 

* The strenfth of Marcionism is shown in TertuIIian’s elaborate 
refutation in a work of five books— adv, Marcionem. Note 
Harnaok'i hltfh estiumte of Mareion {Dotnnntujrsch. i. 2 tMifT.). 

> Apelles, his greatest follower, tended to Monarchiauisiu 
(Euseb. BIS v. 13. 2-7X 

* Harnaok, Dogmenge-tch, 1 . 648-764. 

4 Epiph. Hobt. li, ; Iren. adv. Beer. Ui. 11, ® (?); Harnack, 
i. 660 ff. and footnotes. 


participation in Deity or not—the raodalistic anu 
the dynamistic Christology. The death of Christ 
was a great difficulty for both. The Dynamists 
were forced to separate Him from Goa in His 
death, while the Modalists identified Him with 
God, and received from Tertullian* the nickname 
of Patripassianists. See, further, artt. Mon¬ 
arch I a nlsm and Sabkllianism. 

(«) Montanis'in. —The Kataphrygian, or Mon- 
tanist, heresy, which is the second principal re¬ 
action against the speculative tendency, got its 
name from Montanus, a Christian prophet of 
Phrygia. This man sought (c. A.D. 156) to com¬ 
bine the Phrygian tendency to frenzy or ecstasy 
with the inspirationism, simplicity, and non- 
worldly morality of the early Church, and, at the 
same time, to announce the fulfilment of the pro¬ 
mise of the Paraclete (in himself, it was charged),® 
the imminence of Christ’s return, and the near 
establishment of the Kingdom at Pepuza in 
Phrygia. All who received the Spirit were to 
be prophets; they were ‘perfect,’ able henceforth 
to live sinlessly, and would follow the ascetic lif<!. 
Marriage was forbidden. Yet, recognizing the 
impracticability of his ideals for some, he allowtsl 
a lower grade of believers, and acknowledged two 
grades of sin—mortal and venial. 

Montanism {q.v.) was doubtless highly moral 
and spiritual in aim. It sought to correct the 
prevailing laxity by denying a second re[»entance, 
and the prevalent formalism by substituting for 
ecclesiastical or episcopal authority the authority 
of immediate inspiration. The conversion of Ter- 
tullian, late in life, to Montanism is an evidence of 
its great moral power. The movement made great 
headw'ay, and only after long controversy, lasting 
into the 5th cent., was it pronounced®—with hesi¬ 
tancy and misgiving—heresy. By its rejection 
the churehly trend was strengthened, the epis¬ 
copal power confirmed, and the formation of the 
canon Hastened ; but, in order to win, Catholicism 
had to adopt its idea of two classes of Christians 
and two grades of sins. 

There are two other forms of ancient heresy that 
stand somewhat apart from all the types men¬ 
tioned above—Pauheianism and Maiiichmism. 

(/) Faulicianism. —Paul of Samosata,'* bp. of 
Antioch and high dignitary at the court of Zoriobia, 
Queen of Palmyra, combined Adoptiunism and 
Origenism with an anti-metaphysical view of the 
relation of Christ to God. Christ, born of a virgin, 
and inspired by the impersonal Logos, bore a per¬ 
sonal, moral relation to God. The perfect unity 
of His will with God’s in His earthly life of obedi¬ 
ence became indissoluble. At the Resurrection He 
Avas raised to eternal Divine dignity. Though 
Paul was condemned at a synod at Antioch in 268 
or 269, his views, upheld for a time by Lucian the 
martyr (who recanted), never died out. Disciples 
were numerous in Persia and Armenia. Immi¬ 
grants from Armenia carried his doctrines into 
Thrace and Bulgaria, where under the name of 
Paulicians ( 7 .V. ) they became a root of the great 
niediteval revolt against the Roman Church. In 
Spain during the 8th cent, tlieir views produced a 
tremendous controversy, in which tlie famous Alcuin 
took part. There is reason to believe that sects 
holding their doctrines persisted to the Reforma¬ 
tion. ‘The Key of Truth,’® discovered in recent 
times among the Armenians at Thonrak, attests 
their evangelical character mixed with asceticism. 

i Adv, Prax. 10. 

* Didynius Alex, de Trin. lii. 41; Epiph. Boer. xllx. 1. 

* MaiiHi, Concil. i. 723 ; O. J. v. Hefele, Conciliengesch., Frel- 
burv i. B., 1878-7&, 1. 84. 

4 See Epiph. Baer. Ixv.; Euieb. BE vil. 80. 11, 19; Leontiua, 
in Ptl Ixxxvl. 1392, 1393. 

4 See ibe text, traualation, and hiatorieal account of the Pauli- 
ciana, in The Key of Truth, ed. F. 0. Conybeare, Oxford, 1898 
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(^) Manichceism .—It is said that a certain Meso¬ 
potamian named Mani, a traveller in many lands, 
reached the Persian capital in the year 246 and 
forthwith began the propaganda of a new faith. 
His success was so great that he won the royal 
favour; but through the opposition of the Magi 
lost it in the reign of a later king, and was cruci¬ 
fied in 279. His doctrines were too deeply rooted 
to perish, and spread rapidly. They won many 
followers in Italy and N. Africa (the great 
Augustine was for a time one of them), and ulti¬ 
mately developed, through the Cathari of France, 
Spain, and neighbouring lands, a powerful anti- 
Roman religious organization in alliance with a 
culture that promised for a time to anticipate the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 

At first sight, Manichseism appears as revived 
Gnosticism. It united to a Christian terminology 
a combination of Jewish, Babylonian, Zoroostrian, 
and Buddhist religious beliefs and cosmological 
speculations. It recognized two grades of ad¬ 
herents— auditors^ and elect or perfect. It offered 
a fantastic cosmogony, a theory of cosmic redemj)- 
tion, and a dualistic morality. In the last par¬ 
ticular it went further than Neo-Platonism, since 
it affirmed the reality and eternity of evil matter. 
The physical and ethical are at bottom one. The 
two Kingdoms of Light and Darkness, ruled re¬ 
spectively by Satan and God, include all things 
and are in conflict. God creates Primeval Man 
(not the earthly human being) to resist Satan, but 
he is defeated. Though rescued by God and the 
angels, he has lost meanwhile some particles of 
light. By the mixture of tliese with the darkness 
the present evil world comes into being. The 
demons now create man (proper), seeking thereby 
to imprison and preserve a portion of the light. 
But God provided a means of redemption by creat¬ 
ing a system of heavenly bodies—sun, moon, and 
stars—-to attract the particles of light and become 
reservoirs of it till the redemption is complete. 
Jesus—not the historical—and the elect assist men. 
The process goes on oven after death (purgatory). 
At the end of the world the unredeemed souls fall 
to the j)rince of darkness. 

The moral earnestness underlying this imposing 
philosophy, its strict asceticism—marriage, lust, 
impure talk, animal food, and physical violence 
were equally forbidden—and a simple cultus were 
attractive to many noble souls. It was weakened 
by a doctrine of indulgences. The influence of 
Manichaiism is probably found in the Euchites, 
Enthusiasts, Bogomils (qq.v.), Beghards, etc., of 
mediaeval times,* See, further, art. MANiciiiKiSM. 

ii. Nicene and Post-Nickne Here.sy. — (a) 
Arianisin.^ —The long battle between Monarchian- 
iam, the Antiochene historico-critical school of 
interpretation, and rationalism, on the one side, 
and Catholicism, with its realistic view of 
salvation, its allegorical interpretation, and its 
metaphysic of deity, on the other side, came to a 
head in the bitter conflict between the Allans and 
Athanasians at the Council of Nice (.325). The 
prize to be won was not only the vindication of an 
interpretation of Christianity, but the Imperial 
support. Arius gave his name to the defeated 
party. Athanasius (q.v.) became the apologist of 
the CounciTe decision. 

The immediate occasion of the conflict was the 
affirmation, by Bp. Alexander * of Alexandria, that 

1 For an account of Manichseism, see the seven books of 
Augustine, contra Manichoeos, translated into English with 
introductory essay in ‘Nicene and Post-Nict'ne Fathers,' 2nd 
series, by A. H. Newman, and the extensive bibliography there 
given. 

> See art. ARiAinsii in vol. I, pp. 775-786. For an elaborate, 
though prejudiced, account of early Arianism, see John Henry 
Newman, The A riant of the Fourth Century Oxford, 1871. 
The literature on the subject is very extensive. 

» See xviii, 663-668. 


the pre-existent Son of God had a separate hypo¬ 
stasis {inr6(TTaais), and that the sonship was by the 
very nature of God, and not by His will, Arius, 
one of his presbyters, controverted this position, 
and urged that ingenerateness constituted the 
essence {ovaLa) of the Father alone, and generate- 
ness the essence of the Son, since He was truly 
son. This is to say that He, like all things, came 
from the non-existent by the creative wifi of the 
Father, and in order to the creation of the world. 
There was (a time) when He was not. He was God 
—but by impartation; only-begotten God, the 
Logos. Christ had a human body, but the place 
of the human soul was taken by the Logos. The 
issue* was whether the Son was homoouxios {6po- 
ot)<rtoj=of the same nature) with the Father. A 
compromise term (6/ioioi5(rtot = of similar nature), 
ofl'ered by the mediating Eusebians, having been 
rejected, and the support of Constantine having 
been secured, the Council anathematized Arianism 
as heresy. The Council went so far as to posit in 
the Godhead three hypostases®—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Christ was thus definitely transferred 
from the side of man to the side of God. 

The controversy was not hereby settled. Not 
only did victory alternate for a time as the two 
parties strove for the political mastery, not only 
did the Arian view reappear in the violent contro¬ 
versies that rent the Eastern Church for three 
centuries and left it a prey to Muhammadanism, 
but Arianism, carried to the nations of the Gotha 
by Ultilas, became the faith of many German 
tribes. Under the Gothic rule in Italy it became 
the dominant faith there, and its final political 
overthrow in Europe was accomplished only by 
the Papal alliance with the Franks and the con¬ 
quest of the non-CatholicH. Even so, it was not 
extinguished, but has had its defenders down to 
modern times in England. 

The decision at Nice, so far from settling the 
Arian controversy, provoked fresh controversy,* 
and raised up new bodies of heretics. The numer¬ 
ous deniers of the humooiaios, under the leader¬ 
ship of such men as Aitius, Asterius, and Eunomius, 
bore the general name of Anomeans. But the most 
noted was Apollinaris,* bp. of Loodicea. 

(b) Apollinarism .—At first a defender of the 
Nicene doctrine, Apollinaris began to recoil from 
the common use by the Athanasians of the term 
Theotokos (‘Mother of God’) to describe Mary, 
and also from the danger of positing in Christ 
two persons, a human person and a Divine. 
Attracted by the suggestions of Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen,* that the human and Divine were mingled, 
and of Gregory of Nyssa,® that the human lost 
its distinctive qualities by absorption in the Divine, 
he sought to escape the dualism of person and 
will by affirming that in Christ the Logos took 
the place of the rational soul or spirit, and that 
His animal soul and body were alone human. 
This implicit denial of the metaphysical redemp¬ 
tion was condemned at an Alexandrian synod'' 
in 362, and more formally at the first Council 
of Constantinople® in 381. See, further, art. 
Apollinarism. 

(c) Nestorianism .—The vindication of Christ’s 
perfect manhood by the Antiochene theologians, 
such as Diodorus of Tarsu.s, Theodore of Mop- 
suestia, and the great Theodoret, aroused Nes- 
toriuH, bp. of Constantinople (428), to protest 

1 Ep. ad Euteh. Nic., in Epiph. llcer. Ixix. 6, ad Alex., ib. 7 ; 
Theodoret, Hiet. 1. i-6 ; Socratet, UR 1. 6; Athan. m Ar 
L 6, de Syn. 16, 16; Hilar, de Trin. iv. 12, vL 6. 

3 P. Schaff, Creed* of Christendom^, New York, 1890, il. 60. 

• See Harnack, Dogmenyesch. Ii. 230-409, for details. 

• Athan. c. Apoll. L 2, In FO xxvi. 1006. 

« Oral, xxxviii. 18, xxxvU. 2 ; Ep. ci. (/*(? xxxvU. 180 L). 

• c. Eunom. 6. 

7 Mansi, iii. 461. 

« Schaff, ii. 67. 
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against the mowing Mariolatry. He contended * 
that, since there could be no transfer of human 
attributes to the Divine Logos, the Divine and 
human substances co-existed and co-operated in 
Christ, but were not made one, nor were their 
attributes mutually shared. Mary was the mother 
of the man only. CyriP of Alexandria, supported 
by the Bishop of Rome, affirmed the opposite view% 
and was supjtorled by the Council of Ephesus 
(431), vvhich formally anathematized his opj>onent. 
The Isestorian school at Ede.ssa w-as hrolcen up 
and the party scattered. It found an asylum in 
I'ersia, whence it spread into India, Cliina, Tartary, 
and Arabia. It still continues in Kurdistan, and 
a branch was found on the Malabar coast. Its 
ritual is simpler than that of the (ireek or Roman 
Churcdies, and its organization less sacerdotal. 
See, further, art. Nestorianism. 

{(1) Monophy.situim and Monothelitism. —Cyril’s 
Opposition to Nestorianism was carried so far by 
the monk Eutyches as to say that the two natures 
became one at the Incarnation, that Mary was in 
this full sense the Mother of (iod, and that Christ’.s 
lH»dy was not consubstantial with man’s. Another 
bitter party struggle arose. The attempt of the 
Council of Chalcedon" to settle the dispute by 
adopting the formula of two natures in one }»erson, 
prescribed by l*o])e IjOo I., increasetl the strife. 
Political intcnests were involved, liome and Con¬ 
stantinople were at loggerheads ; armed emstunters 
became common ; the Byzantine Emj)erors became 
the tool of either party by turn ; ami in the Gth 
cent, the se]>aration became permanent. Mono- 
physite (Churches were forme(i in Armenia, Syria, 
Hgypt, and Abyssinia. Notwithstanding persecu¬ 
tion and division, they have survived in the Coptic, 
Ethiojdc, and Armenian Churches of the pre.sent. 

Monothelitism (the doctrine of one will in Christ) 
was a corollary of Mono{»hy.siti.sni. It became the 
name of a distinct party in the 7th cent., through 
the attempt of the Emperor Heracliu.s to secure 
the aid of his Monophysite subjects again-st Persia 
by a comiirornise statement: there were two 
natures in Christ, but only one energy. 

Another bitter feud followed. Bishops of Rome 
were now on this side, now on that. A succession 
of Eastern Emperors and patriarchs upheld the 
new view, but it was at last formally condemned 
at the Sixth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
Btantino])le * in G80. The dogma of two wills was 
announced. Monothelitism, however, long sur¬ 
vived. See, further, artt. M0N0P1IYS1TI.sm and 
Monothelitism. 

This survey of ancient heresy shows that it was 
no mere product of disintegrating arbitrariness, 
but an essential force in the develofmient of 
Christianity and an indispensable influence in the 
formation of orthodoxy. 

3 . Mediaeval heresy.®—Heresy in the Middle 

1 For niateriala, see PG xlviii. 767 ff. (Summu$ in Incani.) 
and 841 IT. {tip. iii. ad Carl.)-, also Mansi, iv., v., vi., vil.,ix. 

a tip. xvii. (PG Ixxvii. liy). 

8 Miuisi, vii. ll.H-118; SolialT, ii. 02 f. 

4ftohair. ii. 72 f. 

s The moat im;)ortniit oriffinal sources of information are the 
Eplatlcsof Pop.s Innocent ui. and Honorius iii., and of Bernard 
of Clairvaux and Peter the Verieraldc ; chronicJe.M, partly eon- 
tempornry ; decrees of Councils and Synods ; ‘ Itescrip. Ileres. 
Loinh. ad U'onistas in Alatnannia,’ ed. Pre^^er, Ahhanu. Munch. 
Akad., dritte Classe, xiii. I187.’'d 2.S4 ff. ; writintfs R^ruinst 
heretios, as by Rainerius Sacco a^rainsl the W’aJfleiiseit (middle 
of 18th cetit.); Moneta aKainst Cathari and Waldenses; Salvus 
Buroe, an Italian, who wrote Suffra Stella against the * Poor 
Men '; David of Augshuiy and the ‘ Passau Anonymous’ ag-ainst 
the Waldenses. The works of Wyclif and Hus are well known. 
There are also many Waldensian MSS, as La Molda Lei/czon; 
J. J. I. V. Dullinirer, Beitrdge zur Sektengeaeh. dee Mittrlalters, 1., 
U., Munich, 18510; C. U. Hahn, Gesch. aer Keizer irn MitUlaU., 
Stuttffart, 1846; W. Preper, Gesoh. tier deutschen Myetik, 
IjelpziK, 1874; Beitrdge t. Gesch. d. Waldesier im Mittelalt., 
Munich. 1876 ; H. Reuter, Gesch. d. relig. Aufkl. im Mittelalt., 
t, li., Berlin, 1876-77 ; II. 0. I>ea, Hist, of the Inquisition of the 
Midak Ages, 8 vols., New York, 1887; A. H. Newman, Hist, qf 


Ages differs from ancient heresy mainly in that 
its interest was ecclesiastical and practical rather 
than doctrinal, though doctrinal it was. That is 
to say, it was the protest of individualism against 
an established order, rather than a rival movement 
of thought. Consequently it took the direction of 
an efiort to secure a higher moral life in the indi¬ 
vidual and the community, and culminated at 
length in the establishment of rival ecclesiastical 
organizations. We do not concern ourselves here, 
of course, with the individual modilications or 
denials of particular doctrines — for these have 
always occurred—but with spiritual movements, 
common to many people, tliat threatened the very 
foundations of the Catholic Church, 

The growth of the I’apal power in the West, the 
conversion of the Franks, and the conquest of 
Oriental Christendom by the Muhammadans had 
shifted the centre of gravity for Christianity to 
Western Euroi)e. Mediawal heresy is European. 
The striking thing about it is its ra})id spread. It 
.suddenly came into notice in the 11th cent., and in 
a short time the whole country, from Bulgaria in 
the East to Spain in the West, and from England 
ill the North to the centre of Italy, was penetrated 
by its influence. Heretics were especially numerous 
in S. France, Switzerland, and N, Italy ; but they 
were found in good numbers in Faris, Orleans, and 
Rheims ; in Arras and (Jambray of the Nether¬ 
lands ; in the German cities of Goslar, Kdln, Trier, 
Metz, and Stra.sHburg ; in Hungary; in the S.E. 
counties of England ; and in (IJatalouia and Aragon. 
'I’he fabric of the Papal (Jhurch threatened to col¬ 
lapse, and only by the mo.st violent niea-sures, 
in co-operation with the secular authorities, were 
tlie lieretics finally overthrown—not finally, for 
the Reformation revived the movement in many 
resjiects and gave it permanence. It seems plain, 
though clear proof is wanting, that it must have 
been quietly spreading among the common people 
and portions of the priestliood for a long time 
before the hierarchy, preoccupied with the politics 
of the Church, awoke to the danger. 

The sources of mediaeval heresy are fairly trace¬ 
able, The older heresies had not been obliterated ; 
Arian, Faulician, and Manichajan doctrines had 
been carried into Europe. The early non-sacer- 
dotal type of faith had lingered. The schools of 
Charlemagne and the schools of the monks had 
stimulated the European mind to an active interest 
in scientilic knowledL'e, and universities were com¬ 
ing into existence. The great revival of religion 
that marked the growth of monastic orders of the 
C'lugniac type permeated the life of the common 
peojdc increasingly, and the growing certainty of 
the possession of a religious and moral life that 
was not dependent on priestly sacraments and was 
fostered by the reading of the .ScriT)tui'es, now 
becoming accessible in the vernacular, set the 
individual in a j)osition of relative independence. 
Moreover, the Crusade.s, wliich grew out of that 
very revival, ultimately revolutionized economic 
and social conditions in Eurone, sliook the feudal 
system, emancipated mind and body from serfdom, 
brought in the influence of Saraeenic learning by 
way of Spain, the Adriatic, and the Danube, and 
at the same time put the Greek and Latin classics 
into the hands of stmlents, and thereby broke for 
many the s]>ell of the Church’s authority. 

Passing by individual heresies, such as the Pre- 
destiiiarianism of Gottschalk (9th cent.), Beren- 
garius’ opposition to Transubstantiationi.sm (11th 
cent.), and the scepticism of Abelard (12th cent.), 
we may group tho.se heresies that produced separate 
religious communities as follows; (i.) Speculative 

Anti-paidobaplism, Philadelphia, 1807 ; P. van Llmborch, 
Historia Inquitrdionis, cui suOjungitur Liber Sententiarum 
Inquisitivnis Tholosatux, Aiiuiierdatu, 1002. 
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heresies, or heresies based on a philosophical view 
ot God and the world. These are akin to Gnosti¬ 
cism and Maniclueism and, in their asceticism, to 
Catholicism itself. (ii.) Heresies of Mj’^sticism 
and ‘ Enthusiasm.’ These arise out of supreme 
re^^ard for the ecstatic experience and proplietism, 
and tend to pantheism. (iii.) Anti-sacerdotal 
evanfj^elical hejcsies, characterized, on the one 
side, by radical opposition to the hierarchy and 
the sacraments, and, on the otlmr side, by a 
democratic Hiblicism. (iv.) Churchly evan^tdical 
heresies, Avhich soufjht to reform the Churcii from 
within without destroyinj^ its unity and continuity. 
These divisions are only relative in some cases, for 
in many instances heresies with a fundamental 
dillerence have much in common. 

i. Speculativk hekesies.— The most im¬ 
portant of these are the dualistic heresies of tlie 
Cathari and the Jio;^omilH, and the pantheistic 
heresies of the Amalricians, licffhards and Ue- 
guine.s, and Hrethren of t he Free iSjdrit. 'J'he first 
named is the most important heresy of this clas.s. 

(a) The (‘Pure’).^—These Purilansof the 

Middle Ages first attracted the attention of the 
Church autliorities early in the 11th cent, by their 
activities in Aquitaine and Orleans. In the latter 
place ten of the canonical clergy were burned in 
1012 for adherence to their views. But already 
the heresy was firmly rooted, and soon spread 
through S.Fl F’ran(!e and adjacent regions. The 
city ot Toulouse was their stronghold. So numer¬ 
ous did they become, and so j»rosperous was the 
fine form of civilization that grew up through their 
intelligence, industry, and noble living tliat the 
Popes found it impossible to uproot tlie heresy 
excej)t by summoning the neighbouring princes to 
a military crusade against these domains, wdiicli 
left th(! whole country of the Albigeois a smoking 
ruin (1229). 

The Cathari (also known as Albigensians, Popli- 
cani or Pnblicarii, Patarins, and Bougrior Bulgari) 
were divided into Albanenses (Alhi in France), or 
absolute dualists, and Conoorric.ci (Concorrezo in 
Italy), or rel.ativo dualists. The former were more 
numerous. Tliey represented the influence of Mani- 
chadsm mediated tlirough tlie Paulicians of Thrace 
and Bulgaria and tl»e Arabian and Jewish philo¬ 
sophy that spread into France through Sfiairi and 
Italy. There was also u reaction against the 
Church’s degraded state. Catharism was an at¬ 
tempt to naturalize in Europe Oriental dualistic 
philosophy and strict asceticism joined to a ritual 
and organization tiiat olVered a contrast to the 
Koinan e.stablishrnent and a substitute for it. Its 
high morality and its power to satisfy the spiritual 
longings to which the Catholic system it.seli minis¬ 
tered were what made it so dangerous to the 
Church’s supremacy and demanded the sternest 
measures for its supjiressiori. Tlie Cathari traced 
the origin of matter and spirit to two opposed 
beings (the Concorricci regarded Satan as a sub¬ 
ordinate being, permitted to create), rejected those 
Scriptures that y)rescnted a favourable view of 
matter, held a fantastic view of the origin of the 
human race, of the Fall, and the redemption, and 
a docetic view of Jesus, The Holy Spirit was 
threefold— sanctus, paracletua, nnd principalis. 
Those in whom the Spiritus Principalis dwelt were 
the ‘perfect’ and sinless. The lower grade of 
Christians were siniydy credevtes. Tlie strictest 
asceticism was requireu of the former—prohibition 
of marriage, animal food, use of physical force, etc. 
As to ‘last things,’ they held that at death there 
was no resurrection, but a transmigration. 

1 Cf. Ital. (iamro. Germ. Ketzar. Tho jirindpal contemporary 
BouroeB are: Moneta, ado. Catk. et Wald. ; Uairierius Sacco, 
Surnma (ed. .Mart6ne and Durand, Thenaur. noo. atuicl. v,, 
Puri#, 1717); Limborch, Lib, Sent. ; Doi umeute In Doliinirer. 
Beitrage, etc., li. ; Salvus Burce, Supra SleCla 


It was the Catharist rival ecclesiastical and 
ceremonial sy.stcm that especially drew tlie ana¬ 
themas of the Church, To them the Roman 
system seemed to b(* of the devil. For the Catholic 
priesthood they substituted the ‘ perfect’ in four 
grades—bislio]), /V/bov majoVy fliu.s minor, and 
deacon. Grdination was by the bishop. In place 
of the seven sacraments were four others; the 
con sola nicnf urn, for adults only, consisting of a 
ceremonial hiying on of hands ihrough which the 
Spirit was given. I’herehy the subject was ‘ hereti- 
cated.’ 'I’liis was for the ‘ perfect,’ and its validity 
deyicnded on the purity of the administrator. By 
an arrangement known as convcnencid the credentes 
postponed the cnnsolanicnium till near death. On 
receiving it the endura had to he .sustained—a 
.smothering or stalilting that might firociuce death. 
In the ceremony named mcHorainctituDL a crcdcns. 
Kneeling, recciv^cd the hle.ssing of the ‘perfect.’ 
They observed the ble.ssing of bread at tlie daily 
meal, but denied transubstantiation. They prac¬ 
tised ordination, Vuit refused an oath. Their 
lives were blameless, and they were indomitable 
in enduring jier.secntion. They managed to 
exist until the 14th century. See, further, art. 
ALIIIG EN.SE8. 

(/>) The Boqomils (‘ Friends of God ’) were a sect 
among the Slavs of ’J'hrace and ailjoining lamis, 
also of Paubcian origin, with a cosmology and a 
ceremonial system like the Catharist, but less 
devel()i)ed. 'i'bey held a view of the Trinity similar 
to the Sabellian, repudiated image-worship, used a 
bayttism asuii initiatory ceremony, but sytiritiialized 
the Suy>y>er, rejected parts of the GT, and em|»loyed 
.'ilhigorical interyuetation. 'I’lie Emperor Alexius 
(auniienuH (lOSl-1118) secured, by a treacherous 
y>rofession of I'onversion, a knowledge of their 
practices and their haunts, and then massacred 
thmn. Tliey survived for some time in the region 
of Philipyioyiolis. See, further, art. Bogomils. 

(c) The Amalricians were the followers of 
Ainalric, a professor of the University of Paris, 
who was condemned for heresy in 1204. They 
held a Bjieculative view of the world’s history, 
dividing it into three stages: the incarnation 
of God in Abraham, the incarnation of God in 
Mary, and, finally, the age of the Syiirit beginning 
with the incarnation of God in the Amalricians. 
External ordinances were then to be annulled. 
Tlie resurrection, heaven, and hell were syiiritual- 
ized. The Beqlmrds and Beguines were pious 
brotherhoods of men and women (said to liave been 
first instituted byayiriest named Bcgm!:), who gave 
themselves to y^rayer and ministry to the needy. 
They never intended to seymrate from the Chiircn, 
but rey tresent the growing syiirit of lay y>iety. They 
gravitated towards pantheism. They llonrished in 
the 13th cent, in many parts of Euro])e, hut esyie- 
cially in the Netherlands. The Brethren of the 
Free Spirit {q.v.) were similar, and Vieeaine numer¬ 
ous a little later, lasting into the 16th century. 

ii. Heresies of my.sticism and enthu.s’iasm. 
—The conflict between the Payiacy and the Empire 
from the 10th cent, onwards, the degradation of 
ecclesiastical religion and morals, the ay)parently 
lioyieless brutality of the times, and the long and 
bloody wars of the Crusades, with the inevitable 
economic and social confirsion that followed, pro¬ 
duced a wide-sy^read feeling of hopelo-ssness, which 
took the form of a longing for retirement from the 
world, on the one hand, and an exy)ectation of the 
immediate end of the yiresent order of things, on 
the other. The former led to the cultivation of 
mystic piety and a rapid increase of monastic 
orders, while the latter is.sned in the formation of 
sects which cherished millcnarian exyiecLations 
and cultivated the gift of propliecy. 

Individualism, which is the root of Ijcresy, is of 
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the essence of these tendencies. Either, if wide¬ 
spread, would threaten existing political and 
ecclesiastical organiz/itiona. The Church was able 
to find a place for MyKticism within the established 
order—and, indeed, the iinpossibility of a universal 
adoption of the mystic habit favoured the depend¬ 
ence of the masses on the Church—but the com¬ 
munion-forming power of Enthusiasm and its 
thorouLdi radicalism rendered it uncontrollable and 
demanded its suppression. 

The Mystics remained in the Church ; and 
Bernard, the great mystic of Clairvaux, was one 
of the bitterest foes of the heretics. Nevertheless, 
the great German mystics—Eckart (t 1327), John 
Tauler (f 1361), his pupil, Henry Suso (f 1366), 
John Ruyshrock (t 1381), and Thomas h Kernpis 
(t 1471)—undoubtedly laid the foundation of much 
of that successful outbreak of heresy which we call 
J'rotestantifim (cf. My.sticlsm [Cliristian]). 

Among the ‘ Enthusiastic ’ bodies two are espe¬ 
cially worthy of mention, the Joackimites &\u\ the 
Spiritual Franciscans. The lirst were the followers 
or Joachim of Floris (114.')-1202), a Sicilian, who 
developed an anti-Tapal apoi;alypticism which 
greatly stimulated the prod motion of this typo of 
literature, and disseminated chiliastic exnectation.s 
widely among the cunimon people, lie viewe<l 
the history of the world as divided into three 
periods—the ejioch of the Father reaching to 
Christ, the epoch of the Son reaching to 1260, and 
the epoch oi the Spirit thence to follow. The 
overthrow of the Catholic Church and the Empire 
was soon to occur, and the new age to begin. 
These revolutionary ideas apjiealed powerfully to 
the restless spirit of the times, and remained un- 
extiiiguishod at the Keformation. 'I’hey revived 
in the teaching of Thomas Miinzer, Melchior 
Uotlrnann, and Nicholas Storch ; they were repre¬ 
sented in a wdng of the powerful Anabapti.st 
movement, and hely)ed to f)roduce the Feasants’ 
War and the Miinster unroar. 

The so-called Spiritual Franciscans apjioar in the 
middle of the 13th cent, as a protest against the 
Fupal secularization of the hranci.scan order of 
monks. The inlluoniic of Joachim is seen in the 
‘ Everlasting Gosjiel ’ which was edited by Ghorardo, 
a professor of the University of Faris, and consists 
of Joachim’s prophecies, with annotations and 
additions. They are strongly anti- Fapal. Ghernrdo 
was imprisonea, and the Spirituals were severely 

ersecuted througli the Inquisition. There is no 

oubt that they deeply inlluenced Wyclif, Hus, 
the Taborites, and the Anabapti.sts. See, further, 
artt. Enthusiasts (Religious) and My.sticlsm. 

iii. The anti-saceudotal evangelicals. — 
DifFering from botli of the foregoing, though like 
them in their .simple democratic character, w'as the 
anti-poedobapti-st heresy which named Feter de 
Bruys and Henry of Lausanne among its chief 
leaders. Its beginnings are found as far back as 
the 4tli cent.,* when ^rius in Fontus, Jovinian in 
Milan, and Vigilantius in Southern Gaul vigor¬ 
ously oi)i) 0 .sed the growing hierarchical tendencies, 
asceticism, and paganized ritual of the Church. 
Despite persecution, the followers of the last two 
seem to have succeeded in maintaining themselves 
for centuries in the deep Alpine valleys. The 
reforming movement of Claude of Turin perhaps 
helped tliem. In the stirring times of the 11 th 
ana 12 th centuries, when the Clugniac revival was 
alTecting so mightily the religious life of Southern 
France and Northern Italy, these Evangelicals 
became aggressive, and grew in numbers greatly. 

» Epiph. Hcgr. IxxT, ; C. W. F. Wsich, Hitt. d. KeU.. Lehizii?, 
1782-1786, iii. 821 f., 636 f. ; Jerome, 0 (/r. Jopin., and adv. yiml. 
U*L xxlli. 221-808) ; W. S. Gilly, Li/e and TitMe of Vigilantitu, 
London, 1844 ; see ‘ Nii\ and Eoat-Nic. Fathers,' 2ud scritts, vL, 
kr. and Introd. by A. II. Newman. 

> S«t Lit. on VV 4Li)Kssits. 


Peter * was formerly a priest. His active career 
lasted from 1104 to 1124. Henry* wa.8 a monk, 
coining later (1116-48). The former was burnt to 
death ; the latter was imprisoned, but seems to 
have escaped. Their work consisted of an attempt 
to restore the democratic simplicity and pure 
morality of primitive Christianity by reiterating 
the teaching of the NT, especially of the Gospels. 
They laid small stress on the OT. Their great 
opponent, I’eter the Venerable, charges them with 
oppo.sing the baptism of infants, the erection of 
holy teinple.s, veneration of crosses, transubstantia- 
tion, and otterings and prayers for the dead. On 
the po.sitive side this means emphasis on personal 
faith, spirituality, a rational view of things, sim¬ 
plicity, imrneiliacy of human relation witli God, 
and the all-importance of the present life for 
final de.stiny. 

Contemporary^ with them was Tanchelrn, who 
led (1115-46) a similar movement in the Rhenish 
province.s, and Eudo de Stella (f 1147) of Brittany. 
Their work was more limited in extent. Extremely 
important was the reform instituted by Arnold* 
of Brescia. He fought the secularization of the 
Church, and sought to simplify and purify the lives 
of the clergy and the monks, to separate them 
from secular concerns, and to make them dependent 
on popular contributions. After a career of great 
success he was handed over by the Emperor 
Barbarossa to Fope Alexander HI. and hanged, 
'rhe Arnoldists and the Humiliati, or ‘ Foor Men ’ 
of Lombardy,‘ strong anti-sacerdotalists, were to 
some extent fruits of his work. We lind them as 
late as the 14th century. 

The Waldtnses. —The Waldenses * were the most 
influential of the mediieval heretical bodies, and 
have received the most attention from students of 
history. There is some uncertainty as to the 
origin of the name. Advocates of a very early, 
perhaps Apostolic, source of the movement derive 
it from the character of tlie country, the valley 
region ( Vaux, ValUe, Val) of the Alps where tliey 
first appear; they are often connected with the 
reformatory work of Claude, hp. of Turin® (9tli 
cent.) ; but it is altogether probable that the name 
arose from the work of Peter Waldo. He was a 
wealthy Lyonese merchant, who came under the 
influence of the deep religious inoveinent that 
affected France in the 12th cent., and, stimulated 
by the familiarity with the NT among dissenters, 
devoted his wealth to the procuring of tran.slations 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular, and their 
circulation among the common people. It was 
thus at the first a layman’s propaganda, but with 
no thought of separating from the Catholic Church, 
Ere long these advocates of Bible-reading found 
themselves opposed by the Church oflicials ; and, 
when two Popes (Alexander iii. [1179] and Lucius 
III. [1183]) in succession refused their petition for 
the right to teach and preach, and even excom¬ 
municated them, they were driven into opposition. 
Their zeal surmounted all obstacles, and their 
messengers were soon found in the whole of Central 
and Western Europe. 

They adopted the ideal of poverty, at that time 
regarded as the chief mark of religiousness, and 
became known for a time as the ‘ Foor Men of 
I^yons.’ Their spread into Italy brought them into 
contact with the more radical body of the ‘ Poor 

1 Newman, Anti paid., ch. Iii,; Petrus Venerabilis, oontr. 
PetroliTUKianos {1*L c\xxx\x.)\ Bernard, Ep. 241 (PL olxxxli.); 
L. E. du Pin, Eecl. Hint., London. 1693-1726, x. 86 f. 

*J. O. L. Qieseler, Eeclet. Iliat., Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 184^ 
ii. 532 f. ; Lea, i. 64 S. ; Peter Abelard, Introdxictio, u. 4 (PL 
clxxviii,). 

» Lea, 1. 72 IT. 

* For their relations with the Poor Men of Lyons, see Newman, 
JHamicU of Church llitU, PhUodelohia, 1900-03, i. 671-674. 

B For a good bibliography, see Newman, Manual, i. 66S ff. 

* Hah n, Qetch. d. Ketz.vi. 48-69, and the authorities there oited 
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Men of Lombardy,’ with whom th^ were able to 
come to partial agreement (1217)- In that country 
there were similar bodies known as Runcarians ^ 
(from John Ronco). The Waldensians of France 
held for a time to the Catholic view of the saving 
value of Baptism and the Supper, and believed in 
transubetantiation ; but, as their cause prospered 
and greater opposition was met with, they drew 
nearer to the modern ‘Evangelical’ position. By the 
middle of the IJth cent, they had become directly 
^posed to sacerdotalism and ecclesiastical morality. 
'Hieir pure lives attracted attention, and even be¬ 
came a mark of heresy. They repudiated the 
Church’s miracles, festivals, prayers for the dead, 
intercession of ‘ saints,’ and doctrine of Purgatory, 
and eschewed its public gatherings. They also 
refused oaths. Though, like the Cathari, they 
retained a distinction between the ‘perfect’ and 
‘ disciples,’ in nearly all respects they seem to 
have accepted at length the general views of the 
Petrobruscians and Henricians. 

They developed a strong organization and pro¬ 
paganda, resembling the Franciscan, that had 
immense success. Their itinerant preachers found 
access to the numerous artisans’ gilds in the cities 
and towns of Germany, and succeeded in imparting 
a deep religious feeling to the new democratic 
social and economic movement which overspread 
Central Europe. The Inquisition was on their 
track, but they showed great skill in evading its 
attacks, at times outwardly conforming. The 
Waldensian heresy could not be extirpated. It 
took a radical form in Austria, Bohemia, and 
Moravia, and had a large share in producing 
llussitism and Anabaptisrn on the Continent, and 
Wyclifianisrn in England. The vast circulation 
that they gave to the Bible must have been one of 
the chief causes of the Reformation. As a dis¬ 
tinct body they exist in considerable numbers in 
Italy at the present time. See, further, art. 
Waldknses. 

iv. Chukchly kvanqklical heresies.— Deeply 
influenced by the heresies just de.scribed are those 
which grew out of the recognition of the Church’s 
corruptions and the imperative need of a moral 
and religious reform, but, through a realism 
in philosmjhy or an inability to admit a non- 
churclily Christianity, strove against separatism. 
The chief instances are the Wyclifian reform in 
England and the Hussite in Boliemia. Both of 
these hml a political l»earing, for they owed much 
of their vigour to the national Bj)irit which had 
grown up in those countries in opposition to I’apal 
claims or to alien authorities. Of these the 
Wyclifian reform is the earlier, anrl to some ex¬ 
tent also the source of the Hussite, but the latter 
more deeply stirred the ecclesiastical world. 

(a) Wyclifianisrn .'^—The old English national 
feeling, subjected for a time to the Norman power, 
revived, and by a blending of the interests of the 
yeomanry and the nobility was able to assert itself 
powerfully against both King and Pope in the 
times of Magna Charts. Quarrels with the I*ope 
over rights in Scotland, taxation of the clergy by 
royal authority, auger at the dominant influence 
of the French kings over the Popes at Avignon, 
the war with France, and the enactment of the 
statutes of Provisors and Prenmunire to prevent the 
Popes from deriving a revenue from England—all 
these tended to sharpen the national antipathy to 
the Papacy. The reforming work of Robert 

1 Lea, i. 88. 

a Works of WycUf: ed. Uchler, Oxford, 1869; Poole, 
London, 1886-99; Arnold, Oxford, 1809-71; Vaiiffhan, do. 
1846 ; Buddensie^, Leipzig, 188.8. On Wyclif: O. V. Lechler, 
Johann v. Wiclif, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1873 (tr. P. Loriiner, Ix>n- 
don, 1878); R. Vaughan, Life and Opinions of John de WycMffe, 
2 vols., London, 1828 ; O. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of 
Wyeliffe, do. 1899. 


Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, who sought to 
purify the clergy and to encourage preaching by 
the mendicant monks, Langland’s Piers Ploxvman^ 
and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales show the manner 
in which the common people were becoming con¬ 
temptuous of a dissolute clergy and in sympathy 
with a simpler form of religious life than was 
established. At this time (reign of Edward III.) 
John Wyclif jirofessor at Oxford University, 

began a series of sharp attacks upon the Papal 
claims until he developed a view which regarded 
the Pope as the Anticlirist foretold in the Apoca¬ 
lypse, advocated a kind of Presbyterial system of 
government for the Church, ana repudiated the 
monastic orders. He sought to instruct the people 
by extensive writing in l.atin and English, uy 
translating the Bible into English (13S()), and by 
sending out his ‘poor priests’ (cf. the Waldenses) 
two by two throughout the land, circulating 
his Bible and preaching. The sentiment of the 
country, the njiward movement of the English 
peasantry at the time, and the access to the work¬ 
ing meus gilds obtained by bis preachers gave 
wide success to tlie propaganda. Doubtless at this 
time there was laid the foundation of English 
Protestantism, especially Puritanism. Wyclif was 
attacked by the ecclesiastical authorities, but up 
to the end of the reign of Edward the political 
authorities protected liim. The accession of the 
weak Richard II. left him without support. Ho 
was driven from Oxford and retired to the parish 
of Lutterworth in Yorkshire, where he died in 
1384. 

While Wyclif’s realism kept him in the Catholic 
Church, it also led him to a rigid predestinationism 
in theology which annulled tlie Church’s preroga¬ 
tive in salvation. ’I’liis led him in the direction 
of a doctrine of justification by faith, though it 
was never elaborated by him as excluding the 
necessity of good works. He held to baptismal 
regeneration, but did not exclude unba})tized in¬ 
fants from salvation. He rejected transubstantia- 
tioii, and in the closing years of life apparently 
rejected purgatory.* The Council of (Jonstance 
in 1428 pronounced him a heretic, and had his 
body exhumed and burned, and the ashes thrown 
into the Severn. 

Wyclifianism blended with the work of the 
lAillards from the Continent and passed into Eng¬ 
lish life as a permanent influence. It became an 
element in the great struggle by the peasants for 
social betterment. During the reign of the House 
of Lancaster, the Church was able to persuade the 
authorities partially to 8uj)preB8 it. Tne first Eng¬ 
lish Act of Parliament (de Cornhurendo IJeretico) 
sentencing heretics to death by burning was i^assed 
in 1401, and the death of a priest, William Sautre, 
for heresy was followed by the burning of many 
others. During the Wars of the Ro.ses the religious 
movement was njostly overlooked, but it worked 
silently until it broke out again in the Reforma¬ 
tion. 

(b) llussitism.'^ — The Bohemian people were 
Slavs by race, and were converted to the faith 
of the Greek Church. Hence, when they came 
under the Em])ire and the Roman Church, they 
retained some religious and political antipathy to 
the established condition of things. The aoctrines 
of the Bogomils and of the Waldenses were liosj)!- 
tably receivesd in many places. Through the inmi- 
ence of men like Conrad of Waldhausen, Militsch 
of Kremsier, Mathias of Jagow, and Thomas of 

1 Vaiiifhan, ii. 292 ; Lechler, ii. 604. 

*E. H. Gillett, Life, and Timet of John Flutt^, 2 vols., 
Boston, 1871 ; Johann Loserth, [Viclif and Ilut, Enp. tr., 
London, 1884 ; F. H. H. V, Lutzow, Life and Timet of Matter 
John Hut, do. 1909; FranciscuH Palacky, Doeitm Mag. Joannit 
Utis, I’raffue, 1869, Urkundt. Beitriige z. Getch. d. Uusiiien 
krieget, do. 1873-74. 
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Stitny, both the learned and the masacH became 
rouseia to the dematul for a nalional-reliRious re¬ 
form. The University of beearne the 

stronghold of oi»position to the Papacy. Large 
numbers of EngliHii atudents were there. Jolin 
Hub and Jerome of Prague had imbibed Wyclif’a 
ideas. When, as a result of disputes, the German 
atudents abandoned I’rague in 1409, the Wyclif- 
Bohernian influence became supreme. 

John Hus iq.v.) became rector in 1403, and, with 
the aid of Jerome and the aupfiort of King Wences- 
laus, attacked the Roman clergy. After the failure 
of other attempts to suppress the revolt, the Pope 
proclaimed a crusade against Bohemia. Hus was 
excommunicated in 1413 and cited to appear before 
the Council of Constance. Notwithstanding that 
he came under the safe-conduct of the Emperor 
Sigiarnund, he was imprisoned, and, after some 
months, was burned for heresy in July 1416. 
Shortly after Jerome suHered the same death. 

Hus followed Wyclif in his doctrine of predes¬ 
tination and the view of Christ’s sole lieadship of 
the Church, but he was less thorough, and held 
to transubstantiation. His nationalism was the 
chief cause of his execution. After his death 
the Bohemian and Moravian people were rou.sed 
to fury against priestism. Under John Zi/dca and 
Nicliolas of Hussinecz as leaders they assembled 
on Mount Tabor (whence the name Taborites), 
and manifested their democratic spirit by claiming 
the communion for the peoi)le in the Cup (whence 
the name ‘ Calixtines,* from calix) as well as in 
the bread. Military success, at first, was followed 
later by a division into two parties—the Calix- 
tines, who sought to remain in the Roman Church 
while claiming the Cun for the laity; and the 
Taborites, who followed the Wablenses in their 
hostility to the Roman Church. The latter founded 
a theocracy and gravitated to Millenarianism, 
hut after a long struggle they were conquered in 
1453. Many of those who survived united with 
the Evangelicals of a peaceable, somewhat Pietist, 
^pe known ns the Ilohemian Brethren, Unitas 
Fratrum, and bv other names. These attached 
themselves to the Reformation. They became 
blended with a similar body of Moravians, known 
to history as the Moravian Brethren iq.v.), and 
through them have persisted to the present day. 

The stoi’y of ineuiieval heresy shows that the 
heretics were repressed but not destroyed. The 
Protestant Reformation sprang largely out of these 
movements of the spirit of dissent, and was their 
natural and inevitable fruit. The juisflions of 
the various Protestant bodies, including tlie Ana¬ 
baptists, show the varying degrees in which the 
‘ heretical ’ spirit found access to European spiritual 
life. 

The story of Christian heresy properly closes 
with the Reformatiou. From tlie Catholic point 
of view, Protestantism is identical with heresy. 
And correctly so; for Protestantism stands for the 
prerogative of the individual. This is the root of 
all ‘ heresy.’ But the absurdity of designating the 
whole of the most powerful portion of Christen¬ 
dom heretics in a derogatory sense is too evident 
to need proof. It is true that from the point of 
view of the Protestant confessional Churches, as 
well as of the Catholic Church, the Anabaptists 
iq.v.) were heretics, and were so treated. Yet 
they, like the medimval dissenters, were simply 
radical Protestants. It is true, also, that from 
time to time individual tliinkers who have dis¬ 
puted the Protestant creeds have been adjudged 
heretics by courts of their respective communions, 
but in this there is no thouglit that the so-called 
heretic has been excluded from salvation and the 
fellowship of the true invisible Church. The 
charge of heresy is rapidly becoming meaningless. 


Litkraturk.—I, ANCIEffT.—Justin, Syntagma, c. 147 Oo^t); 
Irenacus, adv. Hirr. {PG vii.), c. 186 ; Hippolytus, Syntagma 
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HERESY (Jewish).—The conception of lieresy 
lias always been vague in the Synagogue; for 
freedom of tliought, though often denied by 
fanatics, has been a recurrent characteristic of 
Judaism. Conduct, moreover, is easier to oliserve 
and judge than opinion ; and, though, under stress 
of pressing controversies, attempts were made to 
dehne the opinions which would exclude men from 
sharing tlie communal rights, it may he said that 
for Jong periods conformity to practice, both ritual 
and moral, would he held to cover a good deal of 
eccentricity in theory. In recent times there has 
been so great a modilication and relaxation in 
conduct oil ritual matters that the tendency is 
growing to judge of mcri’.s Jidelity to Judaism by 
te.sts or faith. But, as there exists no central or 
even local authority to apply or enforce such tests, 
the question is decided by jiublic opinion rather than 
by expert or technical judgment. I’ublic opinion is 
always apt to move spasmodically ; it soon becomes 
accu.stomed to theories which, when first enunciated, 
it abhors; and in the result the Synagogue niay 
be said to be free, on the one hand, from rigidity, 
and, on the other, destitute of clarity as to the 
ideas on which a charge of heresy could be based. 

Historically considered, the problem of heresy 
in Judai.sm may ho said to have been for the 
most part dependent on contemporary exigencies. 
Wlien certain fundamental dogmas or practices 
were being assailed, the Synagogue would feel 
called upon to re-assert them; and, in order to 
emphasize this re-assertion, it might declare that 
the doubters ‘ had no jiart in the world to come.’ 
When in the Ist cent, the Sadducee disputed the 
doctrine of the resurrection, the Fhari.see would 
declare the doctrine a fundamental. So in the 
19th cent., when the German reformer denied 
the validity of the traditional law, the orthodox 
would demand allegiance to its every word as 
the mark of the Jew. In between, when mys¬ 
ticism threatened to become antinomian in the 
18th cent., or when, in the 17th cent., the 
Messianic claims of a popular hero like Sahbatai 
Zebi well-nigh shook the Jewish world to its 
foundations and gave rise to all sorts of vagaries in 
act and thought; or w’hen, in the I3th cent., as a 
result of the great work of Maimonides, the 
Hellenizing of Jewish thought under scholastic 
influences seemed likely to undermine a simple 
acceptance of the Scriptures; or when, earlier still, 
in the 7 th cent., under A nan hen David, such 
movements as Karaisru proposed a new halakha 
(or practical code of life) on the basis of a 
deliberate departure from the current (Gaonic) 
theories of exegesis—in such oases controversies 
more or less virulent broke out, and the litigants 
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would freely hurl at each other charges of heresy 
and threats of excoiuniunication. The ettkacy 
of the charge would be detenuined only after 
considerable discussion, and the practical good 
sense of the coinmunity would in tlie end prevail 
to soften asperities and so enlarge the place of the 
tent as to tind room for all, if not with cordiality, 
at least without churlishness. 

In the earlier period it is characteristic that the 
Synagof^ue never naturalized the word ‘ heresy.’ 
It readily admitted, to denote ‘ heretic,’ the Greek 
word Epicurean (oWip'^s, e.g. Mishn. Ahoth, ii. 14); 
but, though Josephus freely employs a'ipecrii, he 
uses it to mean ‘sect’ or ‘party,’ and applies it 
equally to the Phai isees, Saddiicees, and Essenes. 
It may be, however, that it wjis Greek influence 
that aetermined the selection of the commonest 
Hebrew word for ‘heresy,’ tninuth. The Heb, 
word min, (pi?) signifies in Biblical Hebrew ‘ kind ’ 
or ‘species’; the LXX renders min by '^^vo% 
in Gn Bh The latter word is applied by 
Josephus {Ant. XIII. x. 6) to the Sadducees 
{rb tlov ^adbovKalup ytvos). Further, in Christian- 
Palestinian Aramaic, min corresponds to fOvoi 
(cf. Schurer, ThLZ, 8 th March 1899, and Bacher, 
REJ xxxviii. [1899] 45). This equivalence may 
have led to the predominance of the word min for 
‘heretic’ in general. Just as the word ‘people’ 
(’ij) came to mean ‘non-Jew,’ so min came to sig¬ 
nify ‘heretic.’ If Bacher’s view be accented, the 
min was originally the Sadducee (regarded from 
the Pharisaic standpoint). There has been much 
controversy as to the connotation of the term in 
the Rabbinic reiiords. The general trend of 
Opinion is in favour of the conclusion that, 
whereas the term min sometimes refers in those 
records to sectarians in general, and to the 
Gnostics in particular, yet it often describes 
specifically the Juda'O-Christians (for particulars 
as to the controversy, see M. Friedliinder, who, 
in his Der vorrJiristHchc judische Gnosticistnus 
[Gottingen, 1898], identifies the min with the 
Gnostic; and Travers Herford, who, in his 
Christianity in Talmud and Midrash [London, 
19U3], maintains that under the term min the 
Jewish Christians are at all events included). 
One thing is auito certain: the min was one 
who was, or wno professed to be, a Jew ; the 
Synagogue’s concern was to deal with its own 
adherents, not to assail those who belonged to 
other religious systems. The liturgical paragraph 
in the Eighteen Benedictions refers not to Gen¬ 
tile but to Jewish Christianity ; and, when the 
latter ceased to be a menace to the unity of the 
Synagogue, the formula was modified to apply to 
other varieties of sectarians within the Synagogue. 
Probably this is true of all religious. Christian 
law does not seem to have treateil the Jew as a 
heretic ; the Inquisition, for instance, applied its 
tests of heresy rather to those who, after accept¬ 
ing Christianity, were suspected of relapse to 
Judaism. So, too, in England, the Jews in the 
rnediteval period were not subject to the heresy 
laws, though a Christian convert to Judaism was 
so subject (cf. F. W. Maitland, Roman Canon 
Law in the Church of Eng., London, 1898, p. 168 ; 
H. S. Q. Ilenriques, The Jews and the Eng. Law, 
Oxford, 1908, p. 66 ). No doubt a Jew who 
publicly assailed the dogmas of tho Church was 
liable to the laws against blasphemy (such a charge 
is recorded in Bristol in the year 1589; see 
Abrahams, Transactions of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England, iv. [1903] 99). At all events, 
the early Synagogue made no attack on Gentile 
Christianity ; it merely tried to eliminate from its 
midst the Judteo-Christians who, in the language 
of Jerome {Ep. 89 ad August.), claiming to be 
both Jews ana Christians, were neither. 


Besides the tw'o terms Epicurean and min, the 
Rabbis made use of another word for ‘heretic.’ 
'rids was the word Mp/u'r, ‘denier.’ The full 
expression is ‘denier of the root,’ i.e. of the 
fundamental principles (^f;vp *>{J3, Sifrd, 11 lA; 
Baba bathra, lG/>, etc.). Wliat the fundamental 
princijdes are is never defined ; in one famous 
passage the definition of Judaism is negative, 
and any one wlio rejects idolatry is called a Jew 
[Mcgillah, IJn). 'I'lio term kSpht^r is vaguely ap- 
)lie(l. Sometimes the Rabbis ascribed sin to the 
ack of belief in the fundamentals. 'Thu.s Adam’s 
sin w'as preceded by his denial of the root 
l»rinciple, the belief in God’s omniiuesence (Sanh. 
SSb). Cain, again, before lie slew his brother, had 
reached the state of mind in which he asserted that 
‘there is no judgment, no judge, no reward, no 
punishment’ ('I’arg. Jer, on Gn 4“; cf. Schechter, 
Studies in Judaism, 1st series, Ijondon, 1896, p. 
189). 'riiero is, however, no definition in the 
older sources of these various terms for ‘heresy.’ 
The locus classicus is the Mishn. Sank. x. 1 (to 
w hich, be it remarked, the Tosefta Sanh, xii. xiii. 
add.s further details). In the quoted Mishna 
certain classes are pronounced beyond the pale of 
future bli.ss : ‘These have no jiart in the world to 
come ; he who asserts that there is no Resurrection 
of the dead, tiiat the Law was not from heaven, 
and the Epicurean. R. Aqiba says: also he w ho 
reads in outside books, and he who applies incan¬ 
tations to wounds. Abba Saul said: also he who 
pronounces the Name as it is written.’ Some texts 
make the first clause run : ‘ he w ho denies that the 
Scripture teaches tlie doctrine of Resurrection ’; 
but (ho best authorities read as in our translation. 
'I'he phrase * outside books’ has been variously 
interpreted to mean extra-canonical, Judino- 
Cliri.stian, or, in general, heretical books. Epi¬ 
curean is not defined, but in after centuries it 
became a term generally applied to a sceptic or 
unbeliever, especially where the scepticism or 
infidelity was associated with a frivolous attitude 
tow’ards the problems of religion. 

In the 12th cent., Maimoiiides attempted to 
summarize the Talmudic statement as to the terras 
min, Epicurean, and kbpMr more closely. There are 
live clas.ses, he says {Code, ‘ Law’s on Repentance,’ 
iii. 7 - 8 ), included under min-. ( 1 ) he who denies 
God, (2) he who asserts that the world is subject 
to more tlian one power, (3) he who ascribes 
corporeality to God, (4) he who denies that God 
was the lirst Creator, and (5) he w ho worships a 
star as a mediator between himself and God. The 
Epicurean includes three classes: (1) he who 
denies prophecy, ( 2 ) he who disputes the inspira¬ 
tion of Moses, and (3) he who denies that God 
regards the doings of men (cf. Jos. Ant. bk. x. 
at the end), 'riie k6ph*rim also consist of three 
types: ( 1 ) he who denies the complete verbal 
inspiration of the Torah, (2) he who denies the 
tradition, and (3) he who asserts (this would point 
to both Christian and Muliammadan polemics) 
that the Law has been superseded by a new 
dispensation. In addition, Maimonides specifies 
others as not belonging to tlie three categories 
just defined. In all cases, Maimonides refers to 
Jews who join the various categories; for, as he 
plainly asserts (on the basis of the Tosefta, loc. 
cit.), ‘the pious of the nations of the world have 
a share in the world to come.’ It is only Jewish 
sectarians who are excluded by him. And against 
them Maimonides expresses himself elsewhere (in 
his Commentary on the Mishna on Sanh. x. 1) 
with uneompromising vigour. He formulated 
tliirteen articles of faith as fundamentals (these 
are given in detail above, vo). iv. p. 246, where 
Hirsclifeld points out that Maimonides liad in his 
mind certain theories and heresies of his own 
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time). Maimonideo then declared as a heretic 
•whoever departed from any of tlie«e; such a one 
bad * gone out of tlie general hod 3 ' of Israel.' 

But it may confidently he stated that no pro- 
cee<ling 8 were ever instituted before a Jewish 
Court on the ground of refusal to accept the 
Maimunist articles. On the contrary, for a long 
time their author was himself charged with heresy 
(see H. (Jraetz, History of the Jews, flng. tr., 
Ijondon, 1891-92, iii. ch. xvi.). More tlian that, 
from the very first there were great authorities 
who disputed the right of Maimonides to declare 
heretical the denier of even so fundamental a 
principle as the incorporeality of God. In his 
criticism of the Maimunist Code (‘Laws of 
Repentance,’ loc. cit.), Abraham ben David of 
I’osqiiitjres, while himself far from denying this 
dogma, refused to admit that, if any one chose to 
interiueb the Scriptural and Ilaggadic statements 
on the subject literally, he could be termed a 
heretic, even if ho went so far as to ascribe a body 
to Deity. The fact that in 1658 Spinoza was 
excommunicated for, among other things, lidding 
that God was ‘extended ’ is liable to misunderstand¬ 
ing. The Amsterdam Synagogue was not then 
strong enough to he tolerant of scandal in its midst, 
having too recently acquired its right to exist (cf. 
Acosta, vol. i. p. 74). Even so, hod Spinoza 
consented to conform outwardly, he would not only 
have been safe, but even pensioned. ‘The ban 
against Spinoza,’ os A. Wolf concludes (Spinoza^s 
Short Treatise, London, 1911, Introduction, p. 
xlvii), was the due paid to Caisar, rather than 
to the God of Israel.’ Half a century later, when 
an attempt was made in London to attack Neto 
on the suspicion of his Sninozist leanings, nothing 
came of it but a good deal of heated discussion 
(see M. Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, London, 1901, 
p. 106). Moses Mendelssohn, in liis Jerusalem, 
imblislied in Berlin in 1783, most emphatically 
repudiated the suggestion that the Jews under 
emancipation should have conferred upon them 
the legal power to excommunicate heretics. Not 
unbelief or false doctrine, he held, was punishable 
under the ancient Jewish regime ; but only contu¬ 
macious rebellion against the civil law. Various 
sections of the Symigogue have, however, during 
the past century occasionally shown themselvc.s 
inclined to excommunicate reforniers; but they 
have c(»me to regret such action, and no longer 
avail themselves of this, in rnoilern times, most 
inellcctiial expression of disnpproval. So, too, the 
legal <lisal)ilities of the heretic prevalent in the 
Middle Ages under Jewish law have nowadays 
little validity. Tliese disabilities are sometimes 
severely expressed in the Jewish Codes (see JE i. 
666 , vi. 353). 

'i'he feeling against heresy has always been 
weaker than the dislike of separatism. In fact, 
it was maintained in the Talmud that the rule 
held : once a Jew always a Jew (T. B. Sanh. 44 ) ; 
the Israelite on this view could not alienate him¬ 
self from the community^. As noted l)v Kohler 
{JE\\. 353), the law (Dt 14‘), ‘Ye shall not cut 
yourselves,’ is interpreted by the Rabbis {Sifre, ad 
loc.) to mean, ‘ Ye shall not make yourselves into 
sections, but shall all forni one united band.’ The 
same idea goe.s back to Hillel (IVIishn. Ahoth, ii. 5 ; 
cf. He 10 '^*): ‘Separate not thyself from the 
Congregation.’ Here the appeal Is for participa¬ 
tion in the communal tribulations rather than in 
communal beliefs (cf. Talmud, Tdanith, 30ft), A 
similar {)hrase, however, ‘one who .sei)aratcs from 
the ways of the congregation,’ occurs in the 
Tosefta {Sank. xiii. 5) in a context which is 
occupied with qiiestions of faith. Undoubtedly 
the two ideas stand close together. But in the 


main the Synagogue has throughout its history 
been desirous of retaining within its fold those 
united by common ideals, experiences, and ho}>es 
rather than of driving out tliose whose opinions 
diverged from the conventions generally accepted. 

Litkrattirk.— To the works indicated in the article, add those 
g^ven in literature of art. Crkku (Jewish), vol. iv. p. 240. 

1. Abrahams. 

HERMESIANISM. — Hermes w’as the chief 
exponent of a movement for defending the Catholic 
faith by pure intellectualism, adopting the ideas of 
Kant, which passed over Germany during the first 
half of the 19th century. His system (Hermesian- 
ism) had a great vogue for a time, was condemned 
at Rome, and is now almost forgotten. 

1 . Life of Hermes.—Georg Hermes (^Hermannssohn) was 
born in 1776 at Dreyerwalde in Westphalia, of Catholic peasants. 
In 1788 he went to the Oynmasiiini of Rheine (under Francis¬ 
cans), and soon became first in the school. In 1792 he entered 
the philosophical faculty at the University of Munster. Here 
he studied Kant and Fichte, and for a sljort time wavered in 
his faith. He recovered it, however, but retained a groat 
admiration for Kant. Tlie work of his life was to convince 
Kantista of the truth of Catholicism by their own weapons. In 
1794 he Joined the Theological Faculty, gaining a free burse at 
the bishop’s seminary. In 1798 he accepted a post as teacher 
in a Gymnasium at Munster. He was ordained priest in 1799, 
He now devoted himself to the study of philosophy, seeking 
a solid basis for the Catholic system on purely philosophituil 
and rational lines. Besides Kant and Fichte, he was influenced 
at this time by Stattler.i In 1806, Hermes published his first 
work, Untermchungen uber die innere Wahrheit dei Christen- 
thums. In 1807 he accepted the chair of Dogmatic theology at 
Munster. Here he elaborated his principles, wrote a number of 
smaller works on the relation between philosophy and theology, 
gathered around him a body of devoted disciples, and Ixicftiiie 
known throughout Gennanv as a leading Catholic philosopher. 
In 1820 he went to Bonn and became professor of theology there. 
From that time till the end of his life his reputation steadily 
increased. Nearly the whole University of Bonn accepted his 
ideas with enthuBiasm. Tlie only opposition came from Seber. 
In 1826. Seber was forced to yield to the general feeling and left 
tlie University. Hermes had by now founded a definite school; 
under him Bonn became the centre of a movement which was 
to Justify Catholicism by a solid philosophical basis and to re¬ 
concile Protestants. In 1829 ho published bis chief work, Jiin- 
leitung in die christkatholische Theolofjie, pt. i., wliich contains 
the philosophic introduction. This is the complete exposition 
of his ideas. Reusch descrihes it as his onXv original and 
characteristic work (Allgemeiiie deutsehe Biographie, xii. [1880] 
192-196). His disciples applied his principles to each branch of 
theology. O, A. von Droste-HulshoiT wrote a Lehrbuch drs 
JVaturreehtes (Bonn, 1823), on Ilermesian lines; W'. Kssor, at 
Munster (Moralphilosophie, Munster, 1827), and 1’. J. Elvenu'h, 
at Breslau {Moralphilosophie, 2 vols., Bonn, 1880), applied his 
ideas to ethicjf. J. B. Baltzer (at Breslau) wrote a work, (/eb>tr 
die EntsUhung der in neuerer Zeit im Protestantismus mui im 
Kathnlicunnus hervorgetretenen Gegermitze, mil bes. Rilcksicht 
anf Uertnea u. teine Gegner (Bonn, 18.'{3), in which he proclaims 
Hermes’ system as the hope of reunion between Catholics and 
I’rotestants. Baltzer was the most independent of the Hcr- 
inesians; later he and Klvenich became supporters of Giinthcr. 
Towards Uic end of his li fe, Hermes was the most famous Catholic 
theologian in Oornmny. His school captured nearly all centres ; 
Bonn, Ktiln, Trier, Munster, Breslau, Brauneberg were full of 
ardent Hennesians, There was some opposition. Hast at 
Munster, A. von Sieger at Munich, the AechaJTenhurger Kirchni- 
zeitung, H. Kleeand.C. H. Windischmann at Bonn itself already 
began combating the new philosophy. But during its author’s 
lifetime the opposition did not exceed the limits of normal dis¬ 
cussion. His bishop (F. von vSpiegcl, Archbishop of Koln) was 
always his friend and protector, sending pacifying accounts of 
his views to Rome. It was not till after Hermes’ death that 
the storm buret. He died attacked by no censure, but rather 
applauded almost universally, on 26Lli May 1831. He is buried 
in the cemetery at Bonn. After his death, one of his chief 
discivdes, J. II. Achtorfeldt, edited a work which Hermes had 
prepared under the title Chriatkalholische Dugmatik (2 vols. 
and pt. 1. of vol. iii., Bonn, 1834-36). 

2 . System.—The fundamental ideas of ITerities 
are: ( 1 ) an adaj^tation of Kant (and Fiehte) to 
(yRtholic <logina, ( 2 ) a jmrely intellectual or rational 
ba.si.s for faith, (3) oiiposition against Lamennais’ 
traditionalism (hence the Hermesians constantly 
accuse their opi»onent 8 of sharing Lamennais’ 
errors). He begins with the famous ‘ positive 
doubt.’ We must have the courage to doubt 

1 Benedict Stattler, professor of theology at Ingolstadt 
(tl797), was a forerunner of Hermes in the idea of a purely 
iutellcctuaiist basis for theology. His Demonstratio calholica 
was eondenined bv the Congregation of the Index in 1780 (the 
decree was not published till 1790). Many of his ideas reappear 
in llcrmes’ system. 
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eveiything, even faith, till we can establish an 
inteUectually convincing reason for it. Three 
questions now occur : (1) Is there any truth ? 

( 2 ) Is there a God, and of what nature is He T 

(3) Is a supernatural revelation possible, and 
under what conditions ? Certitude of truth may 
be either necessary {angethan ; this certitude 
he calls Furwahrhalten) or freely accented (/ret 
angenommen \ tlxm is Fiirtimhrnehmen). Necessary 
certitude may be from sense-impressions ( Vorstel- 
iungen) — unsafe; or from reasoning {Vtrstandes- 
taissen) —also unsafe, because it leads to a process 
in infinitum; or from Immediate necessity—this 
last is safe. 

‘We find, when we seem to know eomethlntf neceesarily, that 
our conaciousness is not only that we know, nut also that the 
known thing exists. This consciousness occurs without our 
voluntary co-operation ; it is therefore a necessary conviction, 
not a freely accepted one * {Einleitung, 184 f.). 

h'reely accepted certitude arrives at the same end. 
The practical rea.son tells us that we cannot obey 
the highest moral obligation of which we are con¬ 
scious (which is the preservation of our own human 
dignity— die reine Darstellung und Erhaltung der 
Menschenrtnirde) without using all means to that 
end which are at our disposal. A mong these means 
is the use of the experience of others. So practical 
reason would command us to accept this experience, 
to admit the truth of history, even if theoretic 
reason still had doubts. Hence both sources of 
certitude {Furwahrhalten and Furtvahrnehmen) 
bring us to the same result. From the acceptance 
of the truth of histon', Hermes leads to that of the 
historical basis of (Christianity. He denies that 
the existence of God can be sufficiently based on 
practical reason (this against Kant), lie seeks to 
establish it by theoretic reason. It is necessarily, 
not freely, accepted truth. He proposes the cosmo¬ 
logical argument for God very well; he rejects the 
ontological, physical, and moral arguments, also 
that from universal consent. 

In explaining the errors of which Hermes was 
accused, we are met by the difficulty that Ids 
followers, while admitting that these are errors, 
deny that he held them. Hermesians declare that 
wliat was condemned at Rome was not Hermes’ 
teaching, but a libellous caricature of it. He him¬ 
self always protested that his system did not touch 
any point oi the Catholic faith. This he accepted 
entirely, in the usual sense, as does every other 
Catholic. He is concerned only to establish a purely 
philosophical basis on which the faith may be 
accepted. However it may be with the points urged 
against him by his opponents, the errors which 
brought about his condemnation are these: Besides 
his ‘ positive doubt * as the starting-point of all apolo¬ 
getic (from which it would follow that a Christian 
siiould explicitly doubt the truth of his faith, of 
even the existence of God, till he has proved it 
intellectually), the general fault found with his 
system is that it is a shallow and narrow rational¬ 
izing of faith. Hermes conceives revelation as 
made only to the intellect; faith is mere intel¬ 
lectual conviction. Our other faculties have no 
part in our acceptance of Christianity. So, if 
Lamennais denied reason in favour of faith imposed 
from without, Hermes, falling into the other ; 
extreme, debases faith in favour of natural reason. 
All the particular errors of which he is accused 
come from this root—a tendency to lower the truths 
of revelation towards naturalism, to minimize. 
mysteries, to meet the rationalist half-way. Even I 
his concept of God is said to suffer from this tend- : 
ency. God in Hermesianism is not the one absolute ' 
Being who fills all, in whom all being exists, source 
of all reality; but merely the highest individual 
among many who exist apart from Him, and have 
power and activity independently of Him. The 
end of creatures is not God, but their own perfec- 
voL. VI.—40 


tion. Sanctifying grace is no real quality, but the 
permanent dispo.sition on God’s part to help us. 
Justification is an external imputation (as with 
Luther). Original sin is our inherited concu¬ 
piscence. There was no supernatural state of 
primitive innocence. The death of Christ is an 
atonement only in the sense that God by it makes 
us understand how grievous sin is. Hell exists as 
a threat to frighten us ; God is, however, compelled 
to fulfil this threat, in spite of His goodness, 
because of His truthfulness. 

3 . Condemnation of Hermesianism. — When 
Hermes died, no fewer than thirty chairs of theo¬ 
logy were held by his disciples. On the other 
hand, the opposition to his ideas grew rapidly. 
Windischmann, F. X. Werner, and others began 
to denounce them and to demand their condemna¬ 
tion at Rome. Archbishop von Spiegel, Hermes’ 
protector, died in 18.3.'). 'I'he Inquisition collected 
reports from a number of (xerman theologians (on 
both sides); at last, on 26th Sept. 1836, Gregory 
XVI. published a brief, Dum acerbissimas, condemn¬ 
ing Hermes’ system and putting his works on 
the Index (Denzinger, 1618-21). A further decree 
of 7th Jan. 1836 added the condemnation of the 
later work edited by Achterfeldt. Hereupon arose 
a great disturbance in Catholic Germany. The 
Hermesians agitated against the condemnation, 
declaring that their master was not guilty of the 
errors inijiuted to him. Two of them, Braun and 
Elvenich, went to Rome in 1837 and spent a year 
there, vainly trying to procure a repeal. Then 
Hermesianism, after having been the dominant 
influence in German Catholic theology, was banned. 
The Hermesians were called upon by the bishops 
to signify their adherence to the Papal decision. 
Gradually most of them did so. But, when I’ius ix. 
became Pope (1846), those of the school wlio re¬ 
mained hoped for a reversal of the situation. They 
acclaimed his brief Qui pluribus (9th Nov. 184B, 
recommending philosophy and explaining its rela¬ 
tion to theology) as practically an adherence to 
Hermes’ idea. There was then a certain revival 
of the discussion. About the same time (iiinther 
began to spread his ideas.^ They were to a great 
extent founded on the same line of thought as 
those of Hermes ; so that several of the old Her- 
niesians attached themselves to him. Pius ix., 
on 25th July 1847, published a decree renewing his 
predecessor’s condemnation of Hermes’ sj'stem. 
This is the end of Hermesianism. The political 
upheaval of 1848 destroyed the last remnant of 
general interest in it; then came a great revival 
of Catholic life in Germany along quite other lines, 
and the whole q^uestion was forgotten. Only here 
and there an old disciple of the once great man w-as 
faithful to his teaching, almost in secret, remain¬ 
ing (like the Jansenists in France after the Revolu¬ 
tion) as a relic of a bygone age. Achterfeldt and 
Braun were recalcitrant for a long time. Either 
the powerlessness of their cause, which made it 
harmless, or a dim memory of Hermes’ ancient 
fame made their bishop treat them very leniently. 
The worst that ever happened to them was sus¬ 
pension from public offices, with leave to say Low 
Mass; this was removed when they oflered a 
declaration of general adherence to Papal decrees. 
Achterfeldt, the last Honnesian, died in 1877. 
The subject has now only a historical interest. 

LiTRRATiiRa— Besides works quoted above, s«e W. Esser, 
Detxkitchrifl aid Georg IJermet, Kbln, 18S2 ; K. Werner, Grech, 
der kathoL Tneologie, Munich, 1886, p. 416 ff. (an admirable 
statement of Ilermes’system). For Hermes: P. J. Elvenich, 
Acta Ilermeaiana, Qottingen, 1886; J. Braun and Elvenich 
Acta Romana, Hanover and Leipzig, 1888; A. Lutterbeck, 
Apolqgie dee eogen. Hermeaianimnue^ Hiinster, 1836 ; Blunde 
and Rosenbaum, Blatter zur Orientierung in Souhen dee tier- 
meeianimnue, Trier, 1838; H. J. Stupp, Die letzi0nHermeeianer, 


1 See art. Ountukkianum. 
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Wiesbaden, 1844, also Piun IX. u. dw kathol. Kirch* in Deutick- 
land, Boling^en and Miilheiin, 1848. Against Hermes : Myletor 
(“F. X. Werner), Der Htrrn/nrianunnua vorzugiweite von *ein«r 
dogmatischon S«it« dargeiUlU, Beffonsburg^, 1845 (the moet 
powerful work ajainet him); J. M. Meckel, Di* hermc*. 
Lehren, Mainz, 1837; W. Zell, ArAi arUikermeniana, Regens¬ 
burg, 1839; F. Lan^e, Kovoe annotationea ad Acta hermcatana, 
Mainz, 1839; C. G. N ledner. Philosophic* Hermeaii Bonnensi*, 
nouarum reram in Iheuioi/ia exordii, explicatio et exiutimatio, 
Leipzig, 1838; A. RoscovAny, Jiomanua Fonti/ex, iv., Neutra, 
1867-78. Adrian Fortescue. 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS.— The name of 
HerrneH Trismegistus standH, like that of Homer, 
for a whole literature. But this literature is 
philosophical and relij^dous, riot poetical. It pre¬ 
sents a curious phase of human thought emanat¬ 
ing from Egypt, and might roughly he described 
as ‘ Plato according to the Egyptians.’ Only 
roughly, indeed, for the matter is far more complex 
than this. Take Plato, the Stoics, Philo, Catholic 
Christianity, Gnosticism, Neo-Platonism, and Neo- 
Pythagoreanism, mix them well up together, 
throwing in a strong flavour of ancient Egypt, 
and the result of the brew will be something like 
Hermes Trisniegistus as we have him. 

I. The assumed author.—Plato in two passages 
{Phileb. 18 B ; Phtedr, 274 C) mentions an Egyptian 
god or divine man, named Theuth, to whom were 
attrilnited many inventions—arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, astronomy, draughts, dicing, but especi¬ 
ally the alphabet and writing—which Thamus, the 
then King of Thebes, is said to have condemned 
as being destructive to the memory, instead of an 
aid to it. Now, according to Cicero {de Nat. Deor. 
iii. 66), the fifth Mercury, who was the slayer of 
Argus, was obliged on that account to flee into 
Egypt, where he gave laws an<l letters to the 
Egyptians. ‘ Him the Egyptians called Theuth, 
and the first imuith of the year among them 
(September) is called by his name.’ Here W'e find 
I ho ecpiation Hermes = Tlieuth. Lactantius (Div. 
Inst. i. 6) quotes thi.s passage of Cicero, and goes 
on to say that this same person founded Hermo- 
polis, and was worshipped by the Baitm, and, 
though a man, was so nonoured for his learning 
that he received the name of Tr'miiegvitns,^ adding 
in another place {de Ira Dei, 11) that Hermes 
'Frismegistus was far older, not only than Plato, 
but also than Pythagoras and the famous Seven 
Sages. Lactantius thus accepts the antiquity of 
Hermes, which makes for his purpose, with the 
same naiveU as Tertullian accepts the antediluvian 
authorship of the Book of Enoch, which must, it 
would appear, have formed part of the library of 
Noah in the Ark, 

Among early modem scholars there was the same 
readiness to accept Hermes at his own valuation. 
Vergicius puts him before Moses ; Patricius makes 
him an elder contemi)orary of that legislator; 
Flussas Candalla is inclined to put him back as 
far as the time of Abraham. Isaac Casaubon, 
Isaac Voss, and the great Fabricius stand out as 
exceptions to this general credulity. Fabricius 
begins by intimating his own opinion that the 
books which went under the name of Hermes were 
not earlier than Homer, not to speak of Moses; 
and ends by acquiescing in the judgment of 
‘ certain most learned men,’ who put them down 
as the work of a Jew or of some half-Platonic, 
half-Christian author about the beginning of the 
2nd cent. A.D. 

One of the first results of examining these works 
themselves is to make us deny the equation Hermes 
= Theuth. Hermes is represented as the father of 
Tat, who aprvears to be the same as Theuth or 
Thoth. In the Asclepius (ch. 37), Hermes is made 

* On the bilingual Rosetta atone, 106 B.a., 'Ep/LtVit h ntyav «tal 
occurs as a rendering of the Egyptian 'Thoth the great- 
grent’ or ‘ twico-great' (Mahaffy, Kinp. Ptol., Loudon, 1895, 

p. 820). 


to claim that he is the grandson of the god Hermes, 
who was worshipped at Hermopolis. Hence this 
erson has been called ‘the younger Hermes.’ 
imilarly the Asclepius whom he is instructing is 
declared to be the grandson of the inventor of 
medicine. On the other hand, the Hermes of the 
‘ Holy Book ’ (Stob. Ed. i. 926) is himself one of 
the greatest of deities, and the instructor of Isis 
and Osiris. In the Poemandcr (ch. 10), Tat claims 
de.scent from Uranus and Cronus, of whom it is 
said that they have already attained to the beatific 
vision. Asclepius, who is called in the Holy Book 
b'lp.ov0rjs, or simply Tgoi;07/i (Stob. Ed. i. 932,1092), 
is the son of Hepniestus,^ not, as in Greek mytho- 
logy, of Apollo, and is credited with the patronage 
of poetry as well os of medicine. 

2. Works.—From the assumed author we now 
turn to his supposed works. We are told by 
lamblichus, or whoever wrote the de Mysteriis 
(viii. 1), that Manetho (an Egyptian priest who 
lived in the time of Ptolemy I.) said that Hermes 
wrote 36,.625 books. Such a number, as Fabricius 
remarks, has deservedly seemed incredible to many. 
Especially is this the case if another statement is 
true, namely, that this is the precise number of 
years assigned by Manetho to the thirty dynasties 
of Egypt. Let us therefore descend at once to a 
somewhat lower estimate. We are told by the 
same lamblichus (11. A.D. 300), this time on the 
authority of an author named Seleucus, that the 
number of books written by Hermes was 20,000— 
a statement which is confirmed, or echoed, by 
Julius Firmicus (A.D. 340). Lactantius, whose 
death is placed between A.D. 325 and 330, confines 
himself to saying that Hermes Trismegistus wrote 
many books. 

From Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 200) we learn 
that books of Hermes were associated with the 
Egyptian religion. He describes [Strorn. vi. 4, 
p- 757, Potter) a religious procession, headed by the 
minstrel bearing some symbol of music. Of him 
it is said that he must have learnt by rote two of 
the books of Hermes, one of them containing hymns 
to the gods, and the other an ’E/f\o7<(r/x6s ^acnXiKov 
filov . After the minstrel comes the upoa-Kdiros wit h 
a horologe in his hand, and a palm, as symbols of 
astronomy. He must have ever on his lips the 
four books of Hermes which treat of this subject, 
dealing severally witli the orderly arrangement of 
the fixed stars, with the conjunctions and light of 
the sun and moon, and with their risings. Next 
in order comes the sacred scribe wearing feathers 
on his head, and carrying in his hand a book 
and a ruler {savdya), containing ink and the reed 
with which they write. It is his business to 
know what are called the hieroglyphic books, 
dealing with cosmography, geography, the order 
of the sun and moon, the five planets, the topo¬ 
graphy of Egypt, and many other things. Tiien 
follows the warder of the sacred vestments, M’ith 
the cubit of justice and the libation-cup. He has 
to know all the educational and what are called 
the inoschosphragistic (not moschosphagifitic; cf. 
Herod, ii. 39 : rd ffea-rj/uao-julyov Krrjvos) books; and 
there are ten that relate to the worship of their 
gods, embracing the religion of the Egyptians, 
as, for instance, concerning sacrifices, firstfruite, 
hymns, prayers, processions, festivals, and the 
like. Alter all these comes the prophet with the 
water-clock visible in his bosom, who is followed 
by the bearers of the processionaJ loaves. He, os 
being the president of the temple, learns by heart 
the ten books that are called hieratic, comprising 
the laws and the gods and the whole education of 
the priests ; for the prophet among the Egyptians 
is also master of the distribution of the revenues. 
The quite necessary books, then, of Hermes ore 
1 In Eftyptiao, Imhotep, aon of Ptab. 
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two and forty,^ thirty-six of which, containing the 
whole philosophy of the Egyptians, are learnt off 
by the before-mentioned persons, and the remaining 
six by the shrine-bearers. These six are medical, 
and have to do with the bodily constitution, 
diseases, organs, medicines, ophthalmology, and 
gyneecology. 

These books of Hermes, which were connected 
with the religion of the Egyptians, have been 
mentioned here in order to be excluded. Such 
books would naturally be purely Egyptian in both 
language and thought, whereas the hooka which 
have come down to us under the name of Ilerrnes 
—those, at all events, which we are about to 
consider — are Greek in language and mainly 
indebted to Plato for their thought. larnblichus, 
indeed, states that the works of Hermes were 
translated from the Egyptian by men acquainted 
with Greek philosophy, but the works now in 
question present every appearance of having been 
composed in Greek. Patriciiia, starting from the 
assumption of the hoary antiquity of Hermes, 
drew the conclusion that all the philosophical 
systems of the Greeks, the mystical mathematics 
of the Pythagoreans, the ethics and theology of 
Plato, the physics of Aristotle and the Stoics, 
were derived trom the works of Hermes, whence 
he advocated the substitution of these works in 
the public schools and monasteries for the philo¬ 
sophy of Aristotle, which was far less Christian 
than they. This contention is logical enough on 
his premisses. For certainly, if the Hermetic 
writings are not derived from Greek philosophy, 
Greek philosophy must be derived from them. 

The earliest author who shows acquaintance 
with our Hermes is Lactantius. He has frequent 
allusions to and quotations from Hermes Tris- 
megistiis, some of which we are able to verify by 
comparison with the extant works.^ Plutarch 
(11. A.D. 80) has a hearsay reference to the books 
of Hermes,” but there is nothing to show that they 
are those known to us. 

The most important of the works attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus is the Potmander {6 llot^dv- 
dp7}i). The name looks as if it meant ‘ Shepherd 
of men’—a derivation which is indicated by the 
writer (xiii. 19), and which has led to perhaps fan¬ 
ciful surmises of some connexion with the Shepherd 
(Ilot/iy/c) of Hernias. It has been thought, on the 
other hand, that the word is really Egyptian, 
though I'abricius points out that IIolg.av5/>os occurs 
as the proper name of a mythological person in 
Plut. Mor. ‘299 C, D, Grceca QikfM, 37. In the work 
before us, 6 Xlotgdj'Spijs is the name of a mysterious 
being, characterized as 6 r^s avdeyTfas vovs, who 
figures as the guide and instructor of Hermes, He 
stands for the higher mind of Hermes himself, in 
accordance with what Plato says in the Timeeus 
(90 A), that a man’s dalfjnoy is his own voDs. The 
Poernander gives his name to the whole work, but 
he is mentioned only in the first and in the thir¬ 
teenth out of the fourteen chapters which consti¬ 
tuted the work as published by Marsilius Ficinus. 
Outside the first cnaiiter, Hermes is rather the in¬ 
structor of others. We are given to understand 
that, on the basis supplied by the Poemander^ 
Hermes is competent to arrive at all truth for 
liimself {Poem. xiii. 16). 

The Poemander was flret griven to the modern world in » 
Latin translation made by Ficinus from a Greek MS, which wae 
brought from Macedonia to F'loreiicc by a monk named Leon- 
hardusof Pistoia, and put into the hands of Cosmo de Medici. 
According to the etatement of Fabricius, it was first published 

1 We get this number by reckoning the hieroglyphic books as 
10, to which the enumeration ennily lends itself. 

2 The following are the passages in Lactantius bearing on 
Hermes Trieuiegistus : Dio. Inst. i. fi, il. 10, 14, 16, iv. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
IS. 27, vi. 26, vii. 4, 9, 18,18; de Ira Dri, 11 ; Dio. Inst. Epit. 11. 

• D* It. et Osir. 61, p. 876 f.: €!» ratt ‘Eppov ktyopLtvaat 
Pipkoit ioTopovvi yrYpd<j>dai irepi twv itputv bvop.dTtov, 


at Venice in 1483,1 when it appeared along with other small 
works translated by Ficinus. Its first title was Mermrii Tris- 
megitti Liber de Potealate et Sapientia Dei. This Ijitin version 
was often reprinted at Venice, i’aris, Leyden, and Basel ; and it 
still apitears at the hottoin of the page in Parthey's edition, 
after having been touched up by successive editors—Flussas, 
Patricius, and Parthey himself. Vergicius is presumably allud¬ 
ing to the work of Ficinus when he says that a Latin transla¬ 
tion, not very carefully done, was published at Venice by Aldus, 
from which an Italian translation was afterwards made, and 

P rinted at F'lorence. A French translation was made by Gabriel 
ratoolu8(du Proau), Paris, 1667; another by Flussas, Bordeaux, 
1679; and a recent one by Louis M6nard, Paris, 1866. The work 
was translated into Dutch, from the Latin of Patricias, by 
Nicolaus van Bavenstein, Amsterdam, 1648. It was translated 
into German by one Alethophilus, Hamburg, 1700; afterwards, 
by Dieterieh Tiederaann, Berlin and Stettin, 1781. In Ung^ligh 
we have had, firstly, The Divine Pymander of Ilermea Trig- 
megistua, translated into English by Flverard, Ixjndon, 1660, 
professedly from the Arabic—a work which has been reprintea 
in many quarters, and in particular in the Journal of Specu- 
latioe rhtloaojthy, July 1866; secondly, The Theological and 
Philoaophical Worica of Hermes Tritnnegiatua, Christum Eeo- 

K latonist, by J. 1). Chambers, Edinburgh, 1882; thirdly, the 
irge work, in 8 volumes, entitled Thrice-Oreatest Herinet, by 
Q. K. 8. Mead, London, 1906. 

The first Greek wl. of the Poevnander was that of Adrianus 
Turnebus, Paris, 1664. This oontains a preface In Greek by 
’Ayy«Aor o EtpyiKioK also a minor work of Hermes, called 
'Opot ’Ao-kXijjti'ow irpoq’Kpixiaiva. Patrikta {uP.aciilapii Definitiunea 
aa Amrru^nem Regem), and the Ijit. tr. of F'icinus. The next 
edition was that of D. F'ranciscus F’lussas Candalla, in both 
Greek and Latin, Bordeaux, 1674. The editor in his preface 
acknowledges obligations to Joseph Scollger, who was tiien a 
young man. 

The remains of Hennes, including fragments, fonned part 
of a great work by F'ranciscus Patricius ((.Cardinal F'rancesco 
Patrizzi), entitled Nova de universus philoaophia, which was 
published at F'errara in 1691 and at Venice in 1693. Patricius 
changed the order of the pieces in the Poemander, with a view 
to improving the sequence of thougiit. The edition of Hannibal 
Rossellius appeared, according'to Fahriclus, at Cracow, in 1686, 
and was reprinted at Cologne in 1020.S In it Candalla’s text 
of Hermes is accompanied with what Fabrictus dfscribes as a 
vast and foolish commentary. After this there was no edition 
of the Poemamler until that of Uustavus Parthey, Berlin, 1864, 
which, as the editor remarks, was brought out at a time when 
the researches of Egyiitologists were having the twofold eHect 
of establishing, on the one liand, the vast antiquity of F'.gyptian 
history, and, on the other, degrading works for which tnat an¬ 
tiquity was claimed to the times of the Ptolemies or the Romans. 

Next in importance to the Poetminder is the 
A.^denius, which exists only in a Latin tr. attri- 
butea to Apuleiiis. It may he read in tlie Teuhner 
edition of that author by Paul ThomaH, Leipzij^, 
1908. This dialopie was designedly exeliideil hy 
Flussaa from his edition of IJermua, on the ground 
that the work of a divine philoHopher had here 
been tampered with by an im[»iou 8 pagan. The 
Asdepins in its Latin form was known to St. 
Augustine, who, in his de Civitate Dei (viii. 23-20), 
has long quotations from it wiiich are verbally 
exact. St. Augustine does not say that this trans¬ 
lation is the work of Apuleius, though he has 
occasion to mention that w’riter in the immediate 
context, which may have suggested the idea. The 
Asdepiu.'i bears on the face of it unmistakable 
murks of being a translation from the Greek. A 
few fragments of the original have been preserved 
to us by Lactantius, whicli show that the Asdgpius 
is identical, so far at least as these fragments go, 
with the treatise meutioued under the name of 
\byos WXeiof.® 

Hesides the fragments of Hermes preserved Ijy 
Lactantius, there are others given hy Cyril in Ins 
writings against Julian (A.D. 433), and some in 
Suidas, including a remarkable passage on the 
Trinity—which is nowhere else to oe found. But 
by far the most important contribution to our 
knowledge of Hermes it that made by Stobaeus, 
whose own date is uncertain, but who quotes no 
1 Mead puts the editio princepa in 1471, Reitzanstein In 1463, 
Leonhard Schmitz in 1473 at Treviso. 

* Mead says (i. 12): ‘This was printed at Oracow by Lazarus, 
in 6 volumes In folio, from 1686 to 1590,’adding that the reprint 
was made in 1630. 

8 Lact. Div. Inst. iv. 6: ‘ Hermes in co libro qui h6yot tAci.ov 
inscrihitur his iisiis cat verbis’—then follows a Greek pannage 
which will he found in I^atin in Aaclapiua, 8 . Again, ib. vii. IH : 
‘quod Hermes tainen non dissimulavit: In eo enim libro, qui 
Ao^ov rAttof insoribitur, post enumerationcm malorum ds 
quibus diximuB, subiecit haec' (cf. Aaclepiua, 26). 
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author later than Hierocles (fl. A.D. 450). Tin 
titles of the extracts in StobaBus are as follows: 

'Epfjiov, 'Epuov n-pbf rhv vlov, 'Eppov *#c tov npbt Tar, "Eppav 
«* ritv rrpbf Tdr, 'Eppou Jk tov »rpbt ’A(rtckr}ni6i/, ‘Ep^oi/ e* Tuy 
npbt‘A<TK\rriri6y, 'Eppov tK twv vp'oK ‘Apovv, ‘Eppov iit Tuy npi>t 
’ApptAiya, 'Eppov ex Tuty npht "Apputya irpbt Tdr, 'Eppov €K rrjt 
’A<<»po5tTTjs, EppoO rpto-pe-yiOTTOw ix nis iepat $ipkov riit er*- 
xaAovptyj)^ Koprp x6<rpov, 'Eppov Adyos'latios rpit *f2pov. 

Under some of the titles, especially the first and 
most indefinite, many extracts are given. ^ The 
longest are tliose from ‘ The Holy Book which is 
entitled KSpij^ Kdapov,’ and that called A6yot''la’t5ot 
irp6i ‘’ilpov, which seems to be another name for the 
same work, part of which was found by Patricius 
in tlie monastery of Enclistra, in Cyprus. 

'I'lie name of Hermes Trismegistus was one to 
conjure with, and many works on alchemy and all 
kinds of subjects were attributed to him later; but 
those which have now been mentioned are all that 
concern us. Before leaving the subject, however, 
we must inquire whether there is anything in these 
works themselves to indicate their date and author¬ 
ship. No one would now dispute that they are 
later than Blato. Neither can it be denied that 
they are later than Stoicism, since, without holding 
the materialism of the Stoics, they show familiarity 
with the terminology of that school. Further, they 
display an acquaintance with the OT, and are, 
therefore, presumably later than the Septuagint. 
In the first chapter of the Puenuinder yfe encounter 
the phrase X670S Kvplov ; further on in the same 
chapter we come across a manifest but unacknow¬ 
ledged debt to Genesis : 6 5^ 6fb$ eiidits flvcp 

uyltp \6ytp, av^dpcffde iv Kal vXrjduveffOe iv 

irXTj^ft, which is repeated in iii, 3. The third chapter 
has also the words : ydp aKbro^ dwcipoy bv d^v<T<T<p Kal 
DSutp Kal iryeOfia XeTrrbp voepbv. In the ‘ Holy Book ’ 
(Stob. Fxl. i. 936) we read : ETireu b Oebs Kal ^y. In v. 6 
of the Poemander there is a passage which might 
1)6 thought suggestive of Ps l.SiP****^. 

Let U8 pass on now to the NT. The statement 
in Poemander, i. 12, that ‘ God begat a man equal 
to himself ’ would bo an extraordinary anticipation 
of Christianity, if it were penned before its appear¬ 
ance ; and the words with which the same chapter 
ends, 6 abi dvBptPiro^ crwayid^eiy <roi jSocXerai, KaOws 
irapiStJKas ai'/rtp r^y Tocray /^overlay, cannot but recall 
to us Mt 28'®. In Poemander, ix. 3, we are re¬ 
minded of Mt 13” in what is said of balp-uv (who, 
we are told, is separated from God) : barn vireKreXdCpy 
faireipe rrjs IbLai ivepyela's rb (Tirippa, Kal iKvrjaey b yovs 
rb atraph, /iotx«fas, (pSvovs, TrarpoTtrirlas, lepo<rv\la%, 
d(re/9ffa$, dyxbyas, Kard Kp-ijp-P^y /cara^optVs Kal AXXa 
vdyra bora KaKviv 5aip.6p(jjy fpya. The last words, 
from dyxbpas onwards, look like a reference to the 
herd of swine (Mk 6'®), hut are only a specification 
of different forms of suicide. The doctrine that 
there is none good but God in Poem. ii. 14 and vi. 
recalls to us Mk J0‘", as the definition of religion 
in xii. 2^—6p7]<TKela db tov deov p,la iarL, p.^ eXpat KaKbv 
“does that in da I®’, while the frequent insistence 
in Poem. i. on 0u)s Kal ^orfi as being the nature of 
God naturally carries our thoughts to the Fourth 
(iospel. Many more such affinities with the NT 
might be added, but this line of argument is really 
superfluous. For, when in Poem, i. 10 we come 
across the word bpoodaioi — the great bone of con¬ 
tention between Arian and Trinitarian—which was 
first used, as far as we know, by Plotinus, the 
suspicion suggests itself that we are not in the first 
or second cent., but in the third or fourth. This 
impression is confirmed when we consider the 
subject-matter of the Asclepius. The lament over 
the decay of Egyptian religion and its prohibition 
as though by law,® unless we allow that this 
2 Probably Kbpi\ here means ‘ the pupil of the eys'; of. 

‘ 1 am the e^’e with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine.* 

^ And. 24: ‘quasi de legibus a reli(rione, pietate oultuque 
divino fltatuatur praescripta poena prohibitio.’ 


passage is really prophetic, must have been written 
at a time when the Galilaean had already conquered. 
The complaint that the most holy land, which was 
once the seat of shrines and temples, will be full of 
dead men’s sepulchres is accepted by St. Augustine 
as directed again.st Christianity, and as being an 
allusion to the martyrs’ memorials (de Civ. Dei, viii. 
26 ad Jin.). But, if Christianity is thus in the 
ascendant, the Ascl^ius can hardly have been 
written before the Edict of Milan in A.D. 313. 
Now the Poernander (ix. 1) refers to the rAfios Xbyt, 
which appears to be the same as the Asclepius, and 
therefore the Poemander must have been written 
at least a little later. But Lactantius was familiar 
with the works of Henries, and his death is put not 
later than A.D. 330. It seems, therefore, reason¬ 
able to conclude that these works were composed 
between A.D. 313 and 330. 

That the autlior or authors were Egyptian does 
not require proof. That is evident from the respect 
shown to the p]gyptian religion, and from the naive 
national vanity which, not content with making 
Egypt ‘ the temple of the whole universe ’ (Ascl. 24), 
confines true intelligence to its inhabitants (Stob. 
Ed. i. 990). The acquaintance displayed with 
Greek philosophy is no argument against this. 
Philo was saturated with that philosopiry, and yet 
remained a devout Jew. Despite the many points 
of resemblance in the Hermetic literature to Chris¬ 
tianity, there is no sign of love for that religion. 

It is Hermes who is the preacher of repentance ; it 
is Hermes who is the guide of human kind; it is 
Hermes who teaches the way of salvation. In fact, 
in the Hermetic writings, Egypt is bidding against 
Judaea for the honour of supplying the world with 
a religion, just as Samaria did in the Great Declara¬ 
tion of Simon of Gitta, who has been confused with 
Jimon Magus. 

3. Doctrines.—The doctrines of Hermes are so 
many and so various as to make us doubt whether 
-hey all emanate from the same mind, notwith- 
itanding the family likeness which runs through 
he works. But we must not be too rigorous m 
•ur demand for consistency. Such a contradiction 
,8 that God makes all things and yet does not 
make evil (Poem. xiv. 7, 8) is so familiar to our- 
jelves as not to call for comment in Hermes. But 
here are others which court attention. Wo are 
•opeatedly told that the Cosmos is the Son of God 
Poem. viii. 2, ix, 8, x. 14), and yet we read that it 
is irX-ffpwfia TTjs KasLas (Poem. vi. 4 ). This, it may I>e 
said, is a matter of comparison. But here at all 
events is a direct contradiction. In Poem. ii. 4 we 
'lave the words : dcihparos oby 6 r&iros; in xi. 18, 

► /aby ydp tSttos Kal auput bart Kal dKLvqTOv. Again, the 
itateraent in x. 19, that it is not lawful for a human 
soul to pass into that of an irrational animal, is 
irreconcilable with that in x. 8, that, if a human 
loul continues to be evil, it retraces the way by 
vhich it bad ascended from reptiles. Nor yet does 
;lie ascetic principle that one must hate one’s body 
f one would love oneself (iv. 6) seem to consort 
ery well with the denunciation of celibacy and the 
lorification of parentage (ii. 17). 

The resemblance of the Hermetic teaching to 
Jhristianity is no more than skin-deep. There is, 
ndeed, much talk about the Son of God. But, 
ihen, who is the Son of God? Sometimes he is 
Liogos, as proceeding from Nous (Poem. i. 6). 
\non he is Man (i. 12), not man as we know him, 
imt an reonian Man (like that of the Valentinians), 
v^ho takes after the Nous that begat him in being 
(i-sexual, though it is hard to understand how 
here can be sex in Nous. Yet again, the Son of 
iod is the sensible universe (ix. 8), as in the Timasus 
)f Plato (31 B, 92 B). The Sun is not actually called 
>y Hermes the Son of God, but he is cfuled 'a 
second God ’ (Asd. 29 ; cf. Plat. Rep. 517 B). Instead 
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of comparing the Hermetic writings with Chris¬ 
tianity, it would perhaps be more titUnp to describe 
them as pagan Gnosticism, or Gnosticism minus 
Christianity. 

If we were asked what are the views of Hermes 
as to the problem of evil, a variety of answers 
would have to be given. In one place {Poem. xii. 3) 
we have the Cynic answer that every disease of the 
soul arises from pleasure ; in another (vii. 2) the 
body is denounced as the source of evil; and love 
of the body, we are told, is the cause of death 
(i. 18). Then, again, it appears that good and 
passion (7rd0os) are mutually exclusive, like day and 
night (vi. 2), and that passion is inseparable from 
gathering on it, like rust on iron or dirt on 
the body (xiv. 7). All these answers perliaps come 
in the end to the same thing; but we seem to be 
entering on a different range of thought when we 
are told that evil thoughts are prompted by demons 
(ix. 3, 5), or, as they are called in Ascl. 26, ‘ nocentes 
angeli.’ It is the voice of Persia, not of Greece, 
that speaks here. But, however evil comes about, 
one thing is taken for grante<l, that God did not 
make it {Poem. xiv. 7). Moreover, evil is confined 
to earth ; it is blasphemy to say that it attaches to 
the whole cosmos (ix. 4). Further, the religious 
man {Oeoo-efiiis dvOpuiro^) turns evil into good, so that 
the things which are evils to others are good to 
him (ix. 4). 

What are the views of Hermes about God ? They 
are polytheistic, pantheistic, and monotheistic. The 
stars in heaven are manifest ^ods, and most manifest 
among them is the Sun, who is larger than land 
and sea {Poem. v. 3). But besides these there are 
Sal/ioyet, who are of an immortal nature, to which 
man can attain. By a hold doctrine room is left 
by Hermes even for the popular religion. Man, 
he says, has made gods in his own image, even 
as the Father and Lord made the heavenly gods 
in His {Ascl. 23). ‘You mean statues, I suppose,’ 
says his auditor Asclepius, who is rebuked for his 
want of faith, 

* Statues,' Hermes goes on, ‘endowed with life and sense and 
spirit, statues that foreknow the future, and that declare it by 
divination, prophecy, dreams, and in many other ways, statues 
that cause and cure sicknesses in men, and dispense sorrow or 
joy according to desert' (Ascl. 24). 

The reason why statues possess these marvellous 
powers is because the souls of dtemons or angels 
have been invoked into them. In support of his 
doctrine, Hermes appeals to the benefits that Isis 
bestows when she is propitious and the harm she 
does when she is angry. The })assion of anger, he 
remarks, is natural to such terrene and mundane 
gods, who have been made and composed by men 
out of the two natures of matter and spirit (Ascl. 
37). This theory, that statues were the abode of 
daemons, was eagerly accepted by the Christians, 
subject to the proviso that they were bad oneii— 
demons, in fact, not deemons. 

Side by side with this polytheism runs a panthe¬ 
istic strain. When we read, ‘ Thow art whatever 
I am, thou art whatever I do, thou art whatever 
I say’ (Poem, v, 11), we might fancy that we have 
in our hands the book of some Indian philosopher. 
Again, we have the declaration, ‘ Goa is himself 
what he makes,’ All things, we are told, are living 
beings (^<pa), and He is the one life (v of all 
(xi. 14). In xii. 22 we have the explicit declara¬ 
tion — xal tout 6 ^(XTiv 6 0e6t, t 6 ttu*'. Under this 
pantheistic monism there breaks out a dualism, 
which is again resolved into a unity. Search the 
whole world through, says Hermes, in the height 
and depth thereof, and you will find but two 
things; (1) the maker (6 ron^riji); (2) the product 
(Td ytv6fjLfvov). And yet these two are in a manner 
one. Each is relative to the other. The maker 
can no more exist without the product than the 
product can exist without the maker. This doc¬ 


trine has recently made its appearance in modern 
theology. Did Hermes owe it to ancient Egypt? 

Many and various are the attempts in Hermes 
to define the essence of God ; but there is no real 
inconsistency between them. Thus in one place 
we are told that ‘the essence of God is rb KaXbp.' 
But, then, rb saXbv is identified with rb dyadbv 
(Poevi. vi. 4), so that we can pass to the equation 
(iod = goodness — rb dyadby avTb% ieriv b 6ibs del 
(vi. 1). But, further, rb dyaHby is identified with 
rb TTOitjTiKby (x, 3), which builds us a bridge to an¬ 
other definition : ‘ The essence of (iod is to engen¬ 
der and make all things’ (v. 9), in agreement with 
which we are told in another place that ‘ His one 
glory is to make all things, and this is, as it were, 
the body of God, to wit, making ’ (ij rrol-qais [xiv. 7]). 
But, again, we are told that to wall and to do are 
one witii God (Ascl. 8), which enables us to pass 
on to another definition : ‘ The essence of God is to 
will all things to be’ {Poem. x. 2). This, then, is 
how Hermes at his highest would have us think of 
God, as an ever-operative good will, bringing all 
things into being. Goodness is the only positive 
attribute of God, 

‘God is not mind (i-oO?), but ths cauM of there beinff mind ; 
he is not spirit, but th(< cause of there being spirit; he is not 
light, but the cause of there being light’ {I‘oem. ii. 14). 

Hermes even hesitates to predicate being of God, 
since Ho is something behind anti beyond being 
(ii. 5, vi. 4, xii. 1 ; cf. Plat. Jiep. 509 B). 

Literatork. — The successive editions and translations of 
Ilemies have been itientioncd in the article. The following 
works may be added: J. A. Fabricius, liihliotheea Qratca, 
Hamburg, 1790~18()», lib. i. cc. 7-12, vol. i. pp. 4(V-8f) ; L. F. O. 
Baiim^arten ■ Crusius, tie LihroTM.in jlfnneticDrti-m origins 
atque indole, .Iona, 1827 ; L. Menard, Etn.de sur I’oritjine de* 
livres hertnHiques, being the introd. to his tr. of HeritUs Tris~ 
mfgxHte, Paris, 18(56; R. Pietschmann, Hermes Tristiiegistos, 
nach dgyp., griech., iind orient. Uberliefeningen, Leipzig, 
1875; R. Reitzenstein, Poitnandres, Leipzig, 11JU4 ; G. R. S. 
Mead, Thrice-Greatest Hermes, 8 vols., London, IkOfl; W. 
KroU, In Pauly-Wissowa, viii. 792^28. 

St. (j1£orgk Stock. 

HERRNHUTTERS.~See Moravians. 

HERODOTUS.—Among the great works of 
genius produced in Athens during the ageof Pericles, 
the History of Herodotus holds a place beside the 
creations of Phidias and the dramas of Sophocles. 
Even in antiquity it earned for its author the title 
of ‘ the father of history ’ (Cic. de Leg. i. 1), Previous 
writers of history, the so-called logographers, ap¬ 
proximated in their descriptive methods to the 
Epic. They recorded the founding of cities, the 
genealogies of eminent families, the customs and 
institutions of parti (ml ar peoples, and the geographi¬ 
cal curiosities of forciign countries, but they essayed 
no deeper inquiry into the inner relations of things 
and events. Herodotus was really the first to under¬ 
take the task of portraying a historical movement 
of far-reaching importance upon a uniform plan, 
into which at the same time he might work the 
results of his own investigations over a wide field. 

I. Life.—Of the historian’s life w'e know but 
little. Suidas gives the names of his parents as 
Lyxis and Dryo (or Rhoio). He was horn, probably 
c. 484 ILC. (Plin. xii. 18; Aul. Gell. Noct. Alt. xv. 
23 ; Diels, Rfiein. Mus. xxxi. [1876] 48), at Halicar¬ 
nassus, a town in Caria which previously belonged 
to the Dorian Hexapolis (Herod, i. 144, li. 178 ; cf. 
vii. 99); here, however, as the inscriptions show, 
the prevailing dialect was not Doric but Ionic. He 
came of a distinguished (rCav ixKpavijjv) and noble 
family, as aymears from his having a yevtaXoyla (ii. 
143 ; cf. Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alien Gesch., 
Halle, 1892-99, i. 193, n. 1). He was a cousin or 
nephew of the epic poet Panyasis (Suidaa, j.?;. 
Ilavvaais), with whom he resided for a long time in 
the island of Samos, and who probably exercised 
an influence upon his education and his mode of 
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thought. At the time of tJie J'ersian campaign 
under Xerxes, Halicamassus, with the inlandi 
of Cos, Nisyrus, and Calydna, formed a smal 
tributary State, ruled by a(jueen named Artemi.Mia, 
of whom Herodotus writes in terms of higl) admi¬ 
ration (vii. 99, viii. 68 f., 93, 101-103). Under 
Lygdamift, her son or grandson, liowever, the cit' 
betuime involvetl in turmoils, in the course of wdiicl 
Panyasis w'as murdered by the tyrant. 

Tliat tlie residence of Herodotus in Samos ex- 
ternletl over several years appears from certain 
featureH in his work—nis familiarity with the topo¬ 
graphy, the monnrnents(iii. 60, ii. 182), and the his¬ 
tory (Jii. 39 ir., 12011., 139 H.) of what was in his day 
a powerful naval State. It is doubtful whether he 
had jiuy share in tlie overthrow of liy^damis, which 
to(d< pl.'toe prior to 4r)4 H.C. Thereafter lie proceeded 
to Athens, and, as a distinguished citizen of an im¬ 
portant federal city, came inUi intimate relations 
with I’erichis, at that time the guiding sjiirit in 
Alhenian politics, and with Sophocles. It is true 
that u’c have no exjiress record of these friendships, 
but tlie historian’s own ^lages bear unmistakable 
evidence of them. His intimacy with Pericles is 
t<» be inferred from his conviction of the importance 
cd' Atlnuis for the Hellenic world, and his apprecia¬ 
tion of its constitution, os well as from the manner 
in which ho defends tlie Alcnuponidic, the family 
of l*ericle.s, aiul disparages their assailant, Tliemis- 
toides. tile greatest of A tlienian statesmen. ]\!ricles 
himself, indeed, is mentioned but once in the 
History, but the graceful reference is sigiiilicant 
enough. Herodotus, hy way of extolling the 
maternal line of Pericles, narrates the wooing of 
Agarista, the daughter of Oleisthenes, tyrant of 
Hicyon (vi. 126 ft.); he tells that her granddaughter 
and namesake was married to Xanthijipus, the 
victor of Mycale, and that ‘when she was with 
child she had a dream in which she fancied that 
she was delivered of a lion, and a few days after¬ 
wards she gave birth to Pericles’ (vi. 131). The 
historian’s friendship with Sophocles may be in¬ 
ferred from the fact that the lattc.r incorporated in 
his dramas several narratives whicti he had learned 
from Herodotus (cf. ii. 35 with (Ed. Col. 337 11. ; 
iii. 119 with Antig. 90511'.; i. 32 with (Ed. Rex, 
152Hir. and Track. 111'.); and tliere is, moreover, 
a profound alUnity between the views of the two 
writeis. It should be noted, however, that the 
elegy on Herodotus, the oj)ening words of wliich 
have come dt)wn to us (Pint. An seni res publica 
(jerenda sit, cli. iii. p. 78511), 

‘Ilpo/iuTui rev^gy ^a{t>ofc\rif gTg<t»y «»» 
wgyr gTTi ngyrr/KOyr' < i(dtciis >, 

was not composed by Sojdiocb^s. 

It is probable that Herodotus, like many other 
prominent men of his time, took part in the found¬ 
ing of 'riiurii in 445 B.C. —a scheme set on foot by 
Pericles ; he must, at least, have proceeded tliithcr 
shortly afterwards. But he did not remain long 
in the new colony, as the ideals which the founders 
hoped to realize were shattered by di.s.scn.sions 
among the settler.s themselves. Certain scholars 
(e.g. Meyer, Forsrhu'nqen, i. 196) are of opinion 
that Herodotus called liimsclf a Tliurian, and that 
Aristotle’s version {Rhet. iii. 9) of the opening 
words of his book ('II/jo5<iToi» G[o]c/)loe ^5’ iiXTopltjs 
dvddfi^is) is correct; but others dispute this view, 
ami rightly so, especially as the words in question 
have been transposed—against the MS tradition— 
BO as to form a hexameter (Stein, ‘ Introduction,’ 
j>. liv). Suidas also informs us that Herodotus 
was buried in the market-nlace of Thurii. The 
inscription (Mimmemoniting him is given by Steph. 
Byz. {s.v. Oovpioi) as follow’s : 

*HpofioTo»' Aiifc(u KpvTtrii, KoviK Tjfie &av6irra 
*IaiW dpyanj? iffTopiT]? npvTavi.y, 

Aupiruii' fi.KiiaroyT n niirpy}<: dno' rmy yap drAtpw' 
uujuov vngKTrpo4>vytt)y (^oiipioi/ iax* varpr/y. 


Siiidas is also our authority for the report that 
he tied from Halicarnassus on account of the 
jealousy of his fellow-citizens; but this does not 
agree with the facts. According to another report, 
Herodotus travelled from Thurii to the Macedonian 
court, and died at I’ella (Suid. s.v. 'HpdSoros and 
'EWdi/t/fos). As a matter of fact, we cannot say 
when and where he died. All that we can definitely 
ascertain from his owm pages is that he returned 
from Thurii to Athens, and that the latter city 
was his home till tlie outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War (A. Kirchliod, ‘ Ueber die Abfassuiigszeit des 
herodotisclien Geschichtswerkes,’ in ABA IV, 1868, 
p. 1611.). His travels in Asia and Egypt, and th? 
composition of his History, fall in the interval 
between bis return from Thurii (c. 44U) and his 
deatl) (c. 425). 

2 . Travels.—The narrative of Herodotus i? 
occujiied to a considerable extent with what ho had 
learned in the course of his travels, upon wliich he 
may have started when coinparativedy young. Just 
as fie exploreil Samos, so he may, w'ith that island, 
as also the city of Ids birth, as a centre, have 
hccorne familiar with the adjacent districts, and, 
in course of time, with the A^igean Islands and the 
coast of Asia Minor. We know for certain that 
he visited the halloued places on the mainland 
of Greece, as, e.g., Tiiermopylai (vii. 198 li‘.) and 
Platsea (ix. 25, 49 li‘.). He sought information from 
the priests at Dodona (ii. 62), and in Delphi he 
heard about the fall of rock that saved the temple 
from being plundered by the Persians (viii. 39); 
here, too, he w’as showm the numerous and magni¬ 
ficent votive gifts belonging to the sanctuary (i. 20 , 
51 f., iii. 57), and gained a knowledge of both Greek 
and Lydian history as read by the Delphic priest¬ 
hood. In Sjiarta he made investigations regarding 
the earlier history of Lacedamionia, and with 
reference to the Sjxirtan exf)editioii against Samoa 
lie names as his informant the grandson of one who 
had taken part in it (iii. ,55). In his further travels 
northw'ards he \vas initiated into the mysteries of 
the Cabiri in Samothrace (ii. 51), and inspected the 
mines of Thasos (vi. 47). He seems to have visited 
the Macedonian court, os he speaks repeatedly of 
the royal family, and supports its claim to be of 
Hellenic descent (v. 22). He then made his way 
tiovards the Black Sea through the Hellespont, the 
Propontis, and the Bosporus, gaining some know¬ 
ledge of the more important cities on the route 
;iv. 14). Proceeding by w'ay of Istria (ii. 33), he 
readied Olbia, visiting the fertile plains in the 
Immediate neighbourhood (iv. 62 f., 81), and gather¬ 
ing information regarding the formidable y>eople 8 
of JScytliia. The Sea of Azov (iv. 86 ), the Crimea 
iv. 99), Colchis (ii. 104), and—on the south coast 
>f the Euxine—the city of The.miBcyra (iv. 86 ) are 
also known to him. He likewise made a journey 
to Sardis, probably from Ephesus (ii. 148), and de¬ 
scribes from his own observation the monument of 
Alyattes in the former city (i. 93). His account of 
tlie royal road between Sardis and Susa, on the 
itlier hand, is not based upon personal knowledge 
V. 52). Susa and Babylon were probably visited 
ly way of Syria. He writes of Babylon in con- 
iiderable detail (i. 178 fF.), and his having been in 


hat he had not been there (i. 98). 

In his visit to Egjqit, Herodotus travelled from 
Janopus to Elephantine, and then back again to 
'elusiura. It is a very singular fact that he should 
say nothing of the great temples of Thebes; he 
efers only incidentally to the temple of Anion 
-here (ii. 42, 143). Whether ho passed from Egypt 
bo Syria cannot be determined, but at all events 
lie describes the route from Kadytis (Gaza) by way 
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of Lake Scrbonis as one who had traversed it (iii. 5). 
He must also have vijuted Cyrenaica, for he speaks 
of its capital from personal observation (ii. 181), 
and gives an apt description of the terrace-like 
configuration of the country (iv. 199). It was here 
probably that he obtained his information regard¬ 
ing the Libyans and the interior of Africa. But 
his accounts of the peoples inhabiting the region 
between Egypt and the (Greater Syrtis are more to 
the point than what he says of those living further 
to tne West. He may have gained a knowledge 
of Southern Italy and Sicily while in Thurii. lie 
write.s also of the Etruscans, the Ligurians, and 
the Venetians, but makes no mention of Home or 
the Latins. 

There has been much diacuseion aa to the period of his life in 
which Herodotus undertook these journeya. But a alight con- 
aideration of the political circumalaiicea alTorda ua a definite 
clue. As a citizen of an insurgent Peraian city, he could not 
well have travelled in Peraian territory before the opposing 
parties came to terms. This was brought about by the so-callea 
(Jimoiiian peace (448-447 n.c.). At that time, however, the 
interest of Herodotus was fixed upon Thurii, and it waaonly after 
he had left the colony and returned to Athena that he woe in a 
toaition to begin his extensive pilgrimages. Nor, again, could 
le have travelled in Egypt before the conclusion of peace. 
Athens, however, waa slill lending asRistance to Amyrtaous in 
449 B.o. But it is clear from Herodotus’ account of Egypt that 
the days of commotions and conflicts were long past. For 
these reaaons Meyer would assign the longer journeys to the 
yearH between 440 and 400 b.o. (ForiohungAn, i. 1551.; in li. 222, 
more definitely, 408 102 B.o.). 

3 . His sources.—On these numerous and ex¬ 
tensive journeys, Herodotus was constantly adding 
to his store of knowledge. From the most likely 
persons, as, e.g., the learned men (\6yioi) of Persia 
and the priests of Egypt, ho sought information 
regarding the liLstory of their several countries. 
Ill many parts he found inter]»reter 8 {dLy\(t)a<roi) 
who acted as intermediaries between Greeks and 
non-Greeks. The numerous ‘ tales ’ which he incor¬ 
porates in his work were derived from professional 
story-tellers {Xoyoiroiol), who were to be found 
plentifully in Greek-speaking lands ; such are, 
the storie.s of the marriage of Agarista (vi. 12611.), 
of the fortunes of the Cypselid dynasty (iii. 48ff., 
V. 92), of Creesus, and of Atys and Adrastus (i. 34If.). 
To the principles on which he judged what he heard 
he refers in two passages as follows: ii. 123, ^nol 

irapd, irdvra rbv \byov i>7r6«etrat, 6ti rd XeySfieva vt’ 
<?/cd(rTwv dfco^ 7 pd 0 a»; vii. 152, 3^ dcfteLXw X^ 7 ei>' tA 

Xeybfieva, TeLOeadaL ye ov vravTdiraaiy d<pelXuf. But 
he also availed himself of documents, precisely as 
do the historians of the present day. He twice 
makes reference to Hecatams of Miletus—the most 
eminent of the logographers—as his authority (ii. 
143, vi. 137). In other passages he challenges his 
statements, especially as regards geography, though 
without uaming him ; or else he .simply renrodiice.s 
his narratives (Diels, ‘Herodot u. Hekataios,’ 
Hermes, xxii. [1887]; Meyer, Forschungen, i. 183 f.). 
Of his indebtedness to other logographers we have 
no clear proof; it would probably be confined to 
a few dates and memoranda, inasmuch as such 
sources, and notably the yeverjXoylai, contained little 
but legendary history. The story of Democedes 
(iii. 12911.) 18 probably ba.sed upon a written 
narrative. In the account of the Persian expedition 
under Xerxes, moreover, Moyer {.Forschungen, ii. 
231 f.) recognizes a documentary original in the 
section extending from the massing of the army 
and its de])arture from Cehenae to its arrival in 
Thenna, but admits that Herodotus has here made 
many additions from his own knovyledge. With 
the list of peoples given in this section are closely 
connected the list of satrapies (iii. 90 fi.), and the 
account of the royal roa(l from Sardis to Susa 
(v. 52f.); and they are presumably all derived from 
the same source. 

4 * The purpose of his history.—That Herodotus 
delivered lectures on history may be inferred from 


references in his own pages (i. 193, iii. 80 , vi. 43 ), 
and also from Time. i. 21 1 . Plutarch (rfe Herodoti 
Malignitate, xxvi.) says that, according to Diylhis, 
he received ten talents as a remuneration from the 
Athenian State, and later writers assert that this 
was given os a honorarium for a public recitation 
of \\\9, History. Meyer {Forschungen, i. 2U0f., ii. 
229), however, is of opinion that this large sum 
was granted him in recognition of his eminent 
services on behalf of Athens, Certainly he com¬ 
posed his work with tlie one object of giving 
j»roininence to what Athens had accomplished for 
Greece; and he did tliis, moreover, at a time when 
that city’s policy was exposed to the fiercest criti¬ 
cism. He wrote at tlie beginning of the decisive 
conflict between Athens and Sparta. Only a 
knowledge of the past could furnish the criterion 
for a true judgment of the present. But at the 
same time the writer’s verdicts aud descriptions 
are coloured by tlie conditions of his own day. 
Thus, the conduct of Thebes and Corinth at the 
time of the Persian wars is set in a very unfavour¬ 
able light; that of Thos.saly and Argus is jialliated ; 
Sparta is treated with a touch of irony ; the Alc- 
mu'onidae are, for Pericles’ sake, exonerated from 
censure. It is in all respects the Athenian point 
of view that finds exiuession in his account of tlie 
wars, and yet it would be Muong to charge him 
with intentional misrepresentation. He reganled 
it os his duty to relate what was reported to him 
(vii. 152). llis impression of the actors in the 
drama he seeks to exhibit in their speeches and 
colloquies. But these, again, afford him an oj)por- 
tunity of giving utterance to the ideas of his day, 
and of iliscussiiig the best type of government. In 
military matters he does not sneak as an expert, 
but, without any real comprehension of things, 
simply reproduces pojmlar tradition. Hence his 
incredible figures, tlie purely imaginary character 
of which was first demonstrated by 11. Delbriick 
{Die Perserkriege u. die Burgunderkriege, Berlin, 
1887). 

It has been frequently asserted that Herodotus 
did not carry his work to its intended conclusion, 
but there is nothing to show that this was the 
case. His purpose was to write the history of the 
Persian wars, and these ended with the battle of 
MycaJe and the capture of Sestus in 479 n.c. ; the 
aggressive wars of the (ireeks against tlie Persians 
began in 478 B.G., and are not to be reckoned 
among the MtiSikA. He certainly begins soniowhat 
further back; he depicts the conflicts between 
Greeks and Barbarians; and within tiiese bounds 
he finds it possible to incorporate the abundant 
results of his own inquiries and researches (iv. 30 : 
irpoffOi^Kas ydp difi p.oi 6 Xdyoi dpxm ^bl^rjTo). It is 
iiiinecessary tostjppo.so that he had nuhlished these 
results in jirevious books, aud tradition does not 
lend the slightest sujijmrt to the idea. Tlie only 
separate work of whicli he speaks is the projected 
'Auadpioi XSyoL (i. 184); but this was almost certainly 
never written. 

5 . His ‘Weltanschauung.’ — Herodotus knows 
nothing of historical criticism, nor docs he think 
of tracing out the ultimate forces from which 
historical phenomena spring. He proposes simply 
to relate what he saw and heard, and to do so 
with a mind clear of preconceptions. But he 
regards as true only wliat he hail learned from 
experience or witnessed with Ids own eyes. Thus 
he refuses to believe in the Hynerhorcans {g.v.), as 
there is no credible evidence tor their existence ; 
if they did exist, there would also bo Hypernotians 
(iv. 36). Similarly, he will not accept the report 
that the Phoenicians in their circumnavigation of 
Africa had the sun upon their right hand (iv. 42). 
He rejects the idea that there is a race of men 
with but one eye (iii. 116), though he speaks else- 
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where of the one-eyed Ariraaspi without offering 
any objection (iv. 13, 27). He repudiates the 
hypothesis of an ocean flowing all round the world, 
saying that the name was invented bv Homer or 
some other poet (ii. 23, iv. 8 , 36), and he utters a 
similar verdict regardinjj the river Eridanus and 
the Cassiteride Islands (iii. 115). 

He surveys the affairs of the world and the 
institutions of mankind with an impartial eye, 
though he adheres to many traditional errors and 
ruiBconcei)tion 8 . He does not take it ill that men 
should regard their own customs and practices as 
the best, and says that none but a madman would 
make sport of foreign ii.sages (iii. 38). But ex¬ 
perience had also taught him that the destinies of 
men are influenced by a supernatural power. The 
gods exist, and they intervene decisively in the 
affairs alike cf individuals and of nations. It was 
the Divine wrath that pursued the sons of Sperthias 
and Bulis to the death, so that the crime of slaying 
heralds should be duly expiated (vii. 137). It was 
Demeter herself who, at the battle of riata 3 a, pre¬ 
vented the fleeing Persians from taking refuge in 
her sacred grove, thus punishing them for their 
having burned her sanctuary in Eleusis (ix. 65). 

‘ For great crimes great penal ties are inflicted by the 
gods’ (ii. 120 ). But, even where there is no crime 
at all, the gods ordain evil for mortal men : xpw 
ydp Kaydav^xi 7 e»'^<r^ai KaKios (i. 8 ). The higlier 
powers keep jealous watch lest man should too 
proudly exalt himself, and they bring him low 
even when he is free from guilt (vii. 10 c). Xerxes 
was impelled by a vision of the night to make 
war upon the Greeks, even against his will, and 
was thus driven to destruction (vii, 1211'.). Amasis 
fears the envy of the gods (iii. 40). And not in 
dreams only, but also by oracles, do the gods 
manifest their unalterable designs. As tlie oracle 
of Del[)hi declared (i. 13), Crm.sus atoned for the 
offence of his fifth ancestor (i. 01 ). It was decreed 
by the oracle that the whole of Attica should fall 
into the hands of the Persians (viii. 63). The 
gods are lords of all ; even the innocent must 
undergo the severest alllictions, and thus no one 
should be called happy till he is dead, and death 
is better than life. This interpretation of life is 
precisely what we find in Sopliocles; a profound 
and sincere piety animates both the historian and 
the poet (cf. H. Fold, Tragischc Kunst bci Herodot, 
Borna-Lcipzig, 1913). 

With philosophy as such Herodotus had no 
direct concern, lie refers to the philosophers 
only in bo far as their ideas fall wdthin the circle 
of ordinary knowledge. Thus he mentions the 
Orphic-Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis 
merely because that belief is met with among 
other peoples, and he traces it to Egypt. He 
refers to the eclipse predicted by Thales, and to 
the gnomon and Anaximander’s map of the world. 
He mentions and discusses the various theories 
regarding the inundation of the Nile. Further, 
in his pages we may recognize the influence of the 
criticisms directed against the popular religion by 
Xenophanes and Heraclitus. His conception of 
history likewise is rationalistic, though not ahvays 
to the point; here he follows his forerunner Heca- 
tams. Faith and criticism commingle in him 
(‘melange de scepticisme et de foi' [Hauvette, 


Hirodote, historxen dcs guerres midiqueSt Paris, 
1894, p. 35]) ; and he prays that he may not on 
that account incur the displeasure of gods or 
heroes (ii. 45). In such rationalistic criticism we 
may distinctly trace the effects of tlie Sophistic 
philos()phy of the time, and these effects may also 
oe discerned elsewhere. It is altogether likely 
that Herodotus was personally acquainted with 
the more prominent Sophists ; Protagoras, too, had 
gone to Tliurii in 445 n.C. ; and Herodotus wrote 
his book in Athens between 432 and 425 U.C.—at a 
time, that is to say, when the leading Sophists 
were resident there. Even the style shows signs 
of Sophistic influence. Herodotus has a liking 
for pointed antithesis, and in his hands dialogue 
has already become an art. This has been demon¬ 
strated in detail by W. Nestle (Beilage zum Pro- 
gramm des erjangclisch-theologischen i^eininars in 
ScJidntal^ 1908), who also shows that the Sophistic 
theories of the nature and origin of civilization, of 
language, and of religious and political institutions 
were matters of eager interest to Herodotus, and 
have left their marie upon the composition of his 
work. Nestle asserts further that Herodotus had 
assimilated certain specific ideas from Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, and defends his view in 
Philol. Ixx. (new ser. xxiv. [1911]) 242-273, wdiere 
be repels objections and criticizes other theories. 

The outstanding quality of Herodotus as a writer 
consists in his marvellous ^ift of narrative, and 
reveals itself in his delight in all the curious and 
interesting lore which he had accumulated and 
so deftly reproduces ; hence bis work has never 
lost the charm which it exercised from the very 
first. 

6 . His dialect.—Herodotus wrote his History 
in the Ionic dialect, the prevailing literary lan¬ 
guage of his time. The knowledge of this par¬ 
ticular type of Greek soon died out, and many 
spurious forms were introduced into lii.s text by 
the copyists. This ‘ Ilyperionism ’ made its eflects 
felt to a remarkable extent, and has been fostered 
by modern editors. The inscriptions and the poets 
furnish us w-ith the authentic forms. 'J’hc older 
literature relating to this question is given in 
R. Meister, Die Mimiamben des Ilerodas, Leipzig, 
1893, p. 771 f.; cf. also H. W. Smyth, The Sounds 
and Inflections of the Greek Dialects: Ionic, Oxford, 
1894 ; O, Hoffmann, Die griech. Dialekte, iii., ‘ Der 
ionischo Dialekt,’ Gottingen, 1898 ; A. Fritsch, 
in Verhandlungen der aeutschen Philologen u. 
Schulmdnner in Bremen, Leipzig, 1900, p. 158 ff. 

Litkraturs.—I n addition to the works cited in the course of 
the article, see Th. Gomperz, ‘ Herodotische Studien,’ SB A H', 
1883, Griechiache Denkar, i.3 (Leipzig, 1911) 208 IT.; Ed. Meyer, 
Geteh. dea Altartuma^, Stuttgart, 1909, iii. 242 tf., iv. 12611.; 
Christ-Schmidt, Geach. der griech. Lit.^, Munich, 1912; H. 
Kallenberg, ' Jahreaber.’ in Zaitachr. f dr daa Gymnaaialweaen, 
Berlin, 1877-1912; v. Floigl, Cyrua und Herodot, Leij>zig, 1881 ; 
J. Nikel, Herodot und die KeiUchriftforachung, Faderborn, 
1896 (Kng. adaptation by H. Tolman and J. Stevenson 
Heroaotua and the Empires of the East, New York, 1899). 
Modern critical edd.: H. Stein, 2 vols., Berlin, 1809-72, smaller 
ed., 1884; H. Kallenberg, 2 vols., Leipzig, 1885-86 (i.2, 1906); 
A. Holder, 2 vols., do. 1886-88 ; C. Hude, Oxford, 1908; edd. 
with notes, H. Stein, Berlin, many Issues of individual books ; 
A- H. Sayce, booksi.-iii., London, 1888; R. W. Macan, books 
iv,-vi., London, 1885, books vii.-ix., 1908; 'W. W. How and 
T. Kells, book ii., 2 vols., Oxford, 1912; A. Wiedemann, 
Leipzig, 1890, Eng. tr., G. Rawlinson^, 4 vols., London, 1876; 
F. Jacoby, ‘Herodotos,’ in Fauly-Wissowa, Simplement Ii. 
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General and primitive (A. C. H addon), p. 

GM3. 

American (A. F. Chamkkrlain), p. 637. 

Babylonian (T. (;. Pinches), p. 642. 
Buddhist.—See Saints (Buddhist). 

Celtic.—See Celts. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 646. 

Egyptian (K. Skthe), p. 647. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Cxeneral and 
primitive).—In dealing with hero-cults, one must 
distinguish between a manes- or ancestor-cult aris¬ 
ing out of beliefs in ghosts and spirits and the 
worship which in course of time may come to be 
offered to the personages of astral and other myths. 
It is with the latter that the present article is con¬ 
cerned, and not with mythology as sueh. 

The terra Miero’ is usually applied to one who 
stands out from among ordinary mortala by hi.s 
superior quality or qualities, conspicuous bravery 
or sustained power of endurance being the distin¬ 
guishing features. But there is a large class of 
persons in oral tradition and literature M-ho stand 
out from their fellows by reason of their invent¬ 
iveness, or moral or intellectual qualities, by the 
introduction of new cults, and, above all, by what 
they have done to improve the various conditions of 
human existence—these are usually spoken of as 
‘ culture-heroes. ’ Amongst the renowned dead there 
are all gradations in oral tradition—from the men 
who are recognized as mere mortals to tlio.se of 
such transcendent ilowers that they may be cla.s.sed 
as demi-gods or gocllings; indeed, it is often impos- 
.sible to say where the possession of true godship 
begins. Literary records, however, have been so 
thoroughly worked over in many cases that a more 
precise classilication is here generally possible. 

A hero is nearly always regarded as the spirit of 
a dead man. His origin may he unknown ; his 
mortal birth may be recorded ; or he may have had 
an equivocal begetting, being the son of a virgin, 
or of partly divine and partly human parentage ; 
or, again, he may be the son of supernatural 
parents; but in all cases he is supposed to have 
lived as a mortal amongst mortals and died as 
they do. 

liie belief in the continuity of life may be taken 
08 universal, death being merely an episode between 
two phases of continuous existence. Under normal 
conditions the individual possesses the same char¬ 
acter after as before death ; and, since most person.s 
ore friendly to their kinsmen and willing to help 
them, so syiirits, though theoretically re.sident in a 
land of their own, are ready to assist those who 
have not passed through the intermediate state of 
death. The practice of appealing, especially when 
danger is imminent, to the spirits or ghosts of men 
is very widely spread among various peoples. This 
appeal may take the form of an invocation or of a 
prayer, or simple rites may be performed, generally 
at stated times ; thus an incipient worship may be 
performed which could readily pass into a definite 
cult. At what stage this process is interrupted 
depends largely upon the social and religious 
institutions of the people in question ; and the 
extent to which the recognition of heroes attains 
may vary from time to time, aa is shown by the 
progressive vulgarization of hero-cults bv the 
Ancient Greeks. The hero-cult of Ancient Greece 
resembled that of the chthonian divinities and of 
the dead, and was quite distinct from that of the 
later Olympians. A blending of the two is seen in 
the case of Herakles : 


HERO-GODS. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p, 652, 

Hebrew (G. Makgoliouth), p. 656. 

Indian (H. Jacobi and VV. Crookk), p. 658. 

Iranian (L. 11. Gray), p. 661. 

Japanese (M. Kevon), p. 662. 

Muslim.—See Saints (Muslim). 

Slavic (J. MAchal), p. 664. 

Teutonic (M. E. Seaton), p. 667. 

'So then my inquiries show clearly that Heracles is an ancient 
god, and those of the Hellenes seem to me to act most rightly 
who have two temples of Heracles set up, and who sacrifice to 
the one as an immortal god and with the title of Olympian, and 
uiake offerings of the dead to the other as a hero' (Herodotus, 
ii, 44 (MacaulayJ). ‘The Teutonic heroes are, in the main, 
historical personages, never gods ; though, like the Greek heroes, 
they are sometimes endowed with semi-divine attributes or 
interjireted us symbolical rupreseulaiions ol natural forces' 
{Elir u xiii. 376). 

Tlie question more immediately before us is to 
determine as far as possible some of the ways in 
which liero-cults may have arisen among savage 
communities, but the evidence i.s by no means so 
extensive as might have been surmised. I'erson- 
ages who may bo described as heroes are plentiful, 
but their worship, or a cult in connexion with them, 
is rare. 

A people in a purely totemic stage of culture, 
e.g. the Australian natives, can scarcely originate 
a 7nanw-ciilt, still less a hero-cult; and, whatever 
may have been the extraneous cultural influences 
that have penetrated into Australia, there has not 
been a development of either of these cults. The 
case is, however, different for Torres Straits ; and 
what o(!cur8 there is given in some detail, as it 
seems to bring out some suggestive points. Further 
information will be found in vols. v. and vi. of the 
lieports of the Cambridge Exped. to Torres Straits. 

Among the characters in the folk-tales of the 
Torres Straits Islanders all grades of individuals 
are found, from men to demi-gods. About some 
who were spoken of as men, nothing, or very little, 
is narrated that is miraculous, they being simple 
warriors, or people who had adventures. There 
are others who could transform themselves into 
animals, or to whom Boniething supernatural 
happened. Many were transformed into stars, 
stones, animals, or other objects. None of these 
individuals affect the social or religious life of the 
natives to any great extent; they merely serve to 
point a moral or to explain certain objects or events. 
These more especially were relegated to a remote 
past, and some of them were spoken of by the 
Western Islanders as ad or adi. This word, 
according to S. H. Rav {Reports, iii. [1907] 89), 
now signifies a legend or honorific title; but 
probably it had the same significance as the 
term ad of the Murray Islanders (of the eastern 
group), which implies anything old and traditional, 
with the idea of a sanctity that is associated with 
ancient wont—thus certain of their folk-tales are 
ad, and all sacred and magical stones or objects 
are ad. 

This idea of sanctity is also connected in vaiying 
degree with the culture-heroes. These belong to 
different categories. Some introduced improved 
methods of horticulture or fishing, and it is in this 
group that the marvellous begins to be prominent. 
The superior fertility of Murray Island is accounted 
for bv the introduction of garden plants from Badu 
and Moa by two heroes—which at the same time 
explains the impoverishment of those two western 
islands. Two other heroes of the Murray Islands 
built the local fi.sh-weirs, and taught variations in 
speech to certain other islanders, and they were 
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said by some to have instituted the shrine that 
makes coco nuts abundant (7z zogo). A great 
culture-hero for vegetable food came from New 
Guinea, whither he returned after visiting the 
western arnl eastern islands of Torres Straits; he 
instructed some islanders in language, stocked 
several reefs with the much-prized cone shell, and 
notably introduced plants useful to man. lie was 
a very amatory person, and valuable economic 
plants sprang up as the result of his amours—one 
of the many examples of the close association in 
the mind of savage peoples of the sexual act with 
agricultural fertility. In the islands he was gener¬ 
ally called Sido, but there appears to have been 
some confusion between Sido and Soido. Sido, as 
Landtrnan informs us [Festskrift til Ed. Wester^ 
rnarck, p. 69), was a great and highly praised hero 
in his lifetime, though lie became a mischievous 
character daring his wanderings after death. His 
was the first death, which was also a murder, 
and all men must die and follow the route of his 
wanderings ; eventually ho seems to have become 
the chief of the after-world. Soido is essentially 
an agricultural hero. 

Certain death-ceremonies were introduced from 
the neighbouring mainland of New Guinea into 
some of the islands by two culture-heroes, Naga 
and Waiat, the relative importance of whom ditlers 
according to the island from which the information 
was obtained. Naga knew how to make masks in 
the form of animals, and instructed men in singing 
and dancing and in everything relating to the kwod, 
or ceremonial ground ; he is stat-ed to have lived 
on Nagir. Waiat, who, a(!cording to one legend, 
lived on Mabuiag, stole a famous fish-mask from 
Naga. Waiat was represented by a rude and 
imperfect wooden image which was lodged in a 
square house on the neighbouring islet of Widal. 
Only old men had anythmg to do with the shrine, 
and whenever the house was rebuilt they held a 
special death- or spirit-dance, zarar markai, which 
was also danced by them after the usual death- 
dances. Waiat was described as the head or chief 
of the fai, the great funeral ceremony or death- 
dance, during wliich the people ‘ thought about 
what Waiat did.’ Wo are told that Naga went to 
Uga, one of the eastern islands, where be taught 
the peoj)le how to perform the death-dance, and 
that Waiat went to the Murray Islands. Accord¬ 
ing to the Murray Islanders, Waict (as they call 
Waiat) introduced the zera markai and other death- 
dances. In Waier, the smallest of the three Murray 
Islands, Waiet was represented by a turtle-shell 
image of a man, which rested against the railings 
of a model of the platform of a canoe. No women 
were allowed to see these sacred objects, which 
were kept in a cave. There was an annual pilgrim¬ 
age of all the people of Mer and Dauar, the other 
t^vo islands, to the shrine ; the men and novitiate.s 
were segregated on one side of the island, and the 
women and cliildren on the other, this being the 
occasion for an elaborate initiation ceremony. The 
essential cult of Waiet on Waier, so far as our 
information goes, was of an erotic character. 

Kwoiam, the warrior hero of Mabuiag, who 
fought natives of various islands, and even success¬ 
fully and single-handed attacked a village in New 
Guinea, lived with his mother, her brothers and 
sisters, and his sister’s son. This family-group 
constituted what may be termed the ‘ social unit ’ 
of a matrilineal community, the father being so 
unimportant that his name has not been handed 
down. Kwoiam is said to have had the shovel¬ 
nosed skate for his totem {augiid), which, amongst 
other circumstances, points to the Kwoiam cult as 
being later than toteiniam. Kwoiam made two 
crescentic objects of turtle-shell, which blazed 
with light wlien he wore them at night, and which I 


he nourished with the savour of cooked fish. These 
objects were called augud (presumably because the 
natives did not know by what other sacred name 
to call them), and they became the insignia of the 
two phratries into which the totem clans of Ma¬ 
buiag were formerly grouped. In this island 
Kwoiam was designated as adi, and occasionally 
he himself was spoken of as augud. In the Muralug 
group of islands he was regarded as the ‘ big 
augud, and the ‘ augud of every one in the island.’ 
Connected with the cult of Kwoiam were two 
heaps of shells, called navels of the augud, which 
were constructed to show that the two augud- 
emblems originated there; and, when it was deemed 
necessary to fortify the latter, they were placed 
upon their respective navel-shrines. The cult of 
Kwoiam was associated with warfare, and when 
attacking an enemy the warriors formed in two 
columns, each of which was led by a headman who 
wore the Kwoiam emblem to which he was entitled. 
The moral value of the augud in war must have 
been very great, and the natives themselves recog¬ 
nized the fact; as one man said: ‘ Suppose we 
have not got an augud, how can we fight ? ’ It is 
recorded that on one occasion the victorious Ma¬ 
buiag men refused to continue fighting the Moa 
men on account of the temporary absence of the 
two augud-mon. The Moa men also had magical 
emblems associated with Kwoiam, but these were 
less potent than those of Mabuiag, ‘ because 
Kwoiam belongs to Mabuiag and not to Moa.’ The 
augud had to be treated with respect; in one foray 
a warrior in excess of zeal ran on in front of the 
column, but he stumbled and nearly broke his leg 
because he went in front of the relics, which should 
always go first, as Kwoiam was wont to do. 
Kwoiarn’s mother originally came from an island 
near Cape York. There are very consistent 
accounts that in his physical ap])earance and 
psychical characteristics he resembled Australians 
and not Papuans. He fought with an Australian 
javelin and spear-thrower, indeed, ‘ all he did was 
Mainland fashion ’ ; he, his mother, and his nephew 
‘always kept to themselves, and wore like Main- 
landers.’ It is said that the natives of Cape York 
F^eninsnla also talk of Kwoiam. 

As Kwoiam was an inspiring feature in the life 
of the inhabitants of the western islands, so a 
group of brethren played a similar part for the 
natives of the central and eastern islands. The 
migrations and adventures of these heroes are 
enshrined in various legends which are current in 
several islands, though tliere is much obscurity 
and contradiction. The more probable version 
brings them from New Guinea, the other from 
Australia or some island to the south. According 
to the former version, the hero Bornai went to 
several islands, and during his journeyings he 
temporarily changed himseli into various animals. 
On approaching Yam, he gave birth to bis brothers 
Sigar (Sigai) and Kulka. Sigar remained on Yarn, 
Kulka went to Aurid, and Bomai to the Murray 
Islands. Some versions mention a brother named 
Seo, who went to Masig. 

According to one tale, Sigai and Maiau were the 
two brothers who went to Yarn, and each became 
associated, in his animal form, with one of the two 
phratries. A shrine was erected to each, which 
consisted of a long low hut containing a turtle- 
shell model representing respectively a hammer¬ 
headed shark and a crocodile, and under each of 
these was a stone in which the spirit, the so-called 
augud, resided, and to them were attached human 
skulls and jaws. Outside the enclosure which 
screened the shrines from profane gaze were two 
heaps of shells which, as in the cult of Kwoiam, 
had a mystical connexion with the shrines, and 
were similarly termed ‘navels of the augud,' The 
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shrines were so sacred that no uninitiated persons 
might visit them, nor did they know what they 
contained ; they were aware of the existence of 
Sigai and Maiau, but they did not know that the 
former was a hammer-heaaod shark and tlie latter 
a crocodile; this mystery was too sacred to be 
imparted to the uninitiated. When the heroes 
were addressed, it was always by their human 
names, and not by their animal or totem names. 
Warriors would be enabled to go immune whither 
they liked if they sang certain songs at the shrines. 
They prayed as follows: ‘O Augud Sigai and 
Augua Maiau, both of you close the eyes of these 
men so that they cannot see us.’ There was al.so a 
navel-shrine of Sigai on Tutu (Yam and Tutu were 
inhabited at different seasons by the same people). 
Before going to light, the men stood around it, or 
around those on Yam, and thrust their bows and 
arrows into it so that they might not miss their 
aim; and during the fight they called upon the 
names of the heroes. 

Judging from the human face-mask decorated 
with human skulls from Aurid, which almost 
certainly represents Kulka, we may surmise that 
there was a cult of that hero there, which was 
probably a war-cult. 

So far as the Murray Islands are concerned, it 
appears tliat Bomai, wno was often spoken of as 
Main, came first and was recognized as a zngoy i.e. 
something sacred ; he Avas represented by a human 
face-mask, with a beard of human jaw-bones. 
Later, Main arrived with a fleet of canoes from 
various western islands in search of Bomai. Main 
also became a zogo^ and was represented by a mask 
in the form of a hammer-headed shark. 'I’he 
foreigners exhibited certain dances in order to 

S lease their hosts, and then returned home. The 
ornai-Malu cult predominated in the Murray 
Islands over all other cults, and the sacred men in 
connexiou with it attained a considerable power, 
which they often used for their private ends. This 
cult had elaborate and prolonged initiation cero- 
raonie.s, and appears to have been a secret society 
or religious fraternity which took upon itself 
di.sciplinary functions ; indeed, it was very similar 
to some of the secret societies that are found in 
Melanesia. 

The western and central islands are not particu¬ 
larly fertile, so the natives spend a good deal of 
their time in fishing, and there is considerable 
intercourse between the various island.s, due to 
trade or warfare. Here the hero-cults developed 
into war-cults. The isolated Murray Islands are 
fertile, and the people arc much given to horticul¬ 
ture ; thus there was little inducement for the 
hero-cult to develop into a war-cult, and it con¬ 
cerned itself more with the social life of the people, 
and the three temporary sacred men were on the 
way to become priests. 

Totemisra Avas still in force in the western and 
central island.s at the time of the arrival of the 
hero-cults, but it had probably already disappeared 
in the Murray Islands. Everywhere, but i)erhap 8 
more particularly in the eastern islands, there were 
numerous small family or local rituals, most of 
which were concerned with improving the food 
supply. A religion then appeared which replaced 
in the west the indefinite communal association of 
a totem with its clan by a definite personal relation 
with a superhuman being, and it is no wonder that 
it spread, being carried from island to island. 
These cults also provided both the Western and 
the Eastern Islanders with a synthesis which had 
hitherto been lacking, as tlie men could now meet 
as members of a common brotherhood, and a feel¬ 
ing of intense pride in new cults was engendered. 

An interesting parallel to these hero-cults of 
Torres Straits occurs in Fiii* The people of Viti- 


Levu are divided into two groups, the Kai Veiaina 
and the Kai Ilukuruku, which trace their descent 
from Veisina and Ilukuruku, who drifted across 
the big ocean and taught the people the cult 
a.ssociated Avith the large stone enclosures, nanga. 
Veisina arrived first, and where he landed the 
turmeric plant sprang up; where liukuruku first 

f daced his foot the candle-nut grew. Their foi- 
OAvers p.aint themselves respectively with the yel¬ 
low or black pigment obtained from these plants. 
When the tAvo heroes landed, they stiid : ‘ Let us go 
to the Chief of Vitongo and ask him to divide his 
men between us that Ave may teach them the nanaa, 
for which purpo.se we have come to Fiji ’ {Joske, 
Internal. Arch, fiir IWinngr. ii. 258). The last 
clause points to a definite propaganda, and it is 
possible that a similar movement may have taken 
place in Torres Straits, since there is not the 
slightest trace in tradition or elseAvhere of secular 
aggression. 

The great mythological personages of southern 
Melanesia are t^at of tlie Banks Croup, Tagaro of 
the New Hebrides, and certain of their brothers. 
Qat, Avho had a mother but no father, is usually 
regarded as a spirit [vui) that never was a man, 
though in some jJaces he is said to have been a 
great man of old times. Codrington [Melanesians^ 
p. 155) says: 

*It is Impossible to take Qat very seriously or to allow him 
divine rank. . . . When he is said to create, he is addingr only 
to the furniture of the world in which he was born.’ 

It is related of him that he made men, pigs, trees, 
rocks, as the fancy took him, and also night. He 
was always ready to play tricks on his envious 
brothers, but not in malice. He disapfieared by 
his canoe (in wliich were his wife, brothers, and 
all living creatures) being Avashed out to sea in a 
deluge. At the legendary home of Qat, 

‘ there is still the stump of a tree which Qat cut down for bis 
canoe; . . . men who are cuttini; a canoe make sacriflees at 
this stump, throwinif down money there tliat tiieir canoe may 
be swift and strong and never wrecked ’ (p. 141 f.). ' The tataro 
of the Banks’ Islands, which may be called a prayer, Is strictly 
an invocation of the dead. . . . The Banks’ Islanders are clear 
that tataro is proi»erly made only to the dead ; yet the spirits, 
vui, Qat and Marawa [the spider, a friend of hisj are addressed 
in the same way ’ (p. 146). 

They were prayed to for success, riches, safety 
when at sea, and other blessings. In the New 
Hebrides Tagaro takes the place of Qat. In the 
Banks Islands and northern New Hebrides there 
is an institution called Qat, into which a rigorous 
secret initiation is necessary, the Qat itself being 
a very elaborate and difficult dance in which the 
performers wear lofty hats or masks. Codrington 
says that ‘ the name Qat refers to the hats and not 
to the vui* (p. 85), and ho does not allude to any 
connexion between the dance and the spirit. It is 
obvious that there is yet a great deal to learn 
about Qat and Tagaro, and wliat has been stated 
above probably holds good for various mythical 
personages in Melanesia. Qat (Tagaro) apparently 
represents a human ghost in process of being sub¬ 
limated into a pure spirit. 

The case of the Polynesian cosmic hero, Matll, 
is a good example of the difficulty with which a 
hero can become an actual and worshipped deity. 
The MaQi legends, in a complete or fragmentary 
form, are found all over Polynesia and in parts of 
Melanesia and Micronesia; they are undoubtedly 
of remote antiquity, and certainly can be traced to 
the pre-historic Polynesians ; indeed, several hints 
of Hindu influence liave been detected in them. 
Main is generally spoken of as the youngest of 
four brothers bearing the same name. There is 
much diversity of opinion as to his ancestry, though 
it is generally stated that his parents were super¬ 
natural beings. Although he lived a thoroughly 
human life, he was pos8es.sed of supernatural powers 
in addition to an inventive mind and a very tricky 
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and miBchievouB disposition. He was ‘ the fisher¬ 
man who pulls up islands,’and he improved fish- 
traps and rendered fish-hooks and fish-spears more 
efficacious by adding barbs. According to different 
Polynesian legends, Maili raised the sky, which 
till then had not been separated from the earth, 
and thus rendered the earth habitable for his 
fellow-men. He was also ‘the ensnarer of the 
sun,’ permitting him to pursue his course only on 
the condition that he went more slowly in order to 
increase the length of the day. MaUi, by the aid 
of his cunning and magical powers, gave fire to 
mankind, and some legends make him the fire- 
teacher as well as the fire-finder, as he taught men 
how to make fire by the friction of two sticks. In 
seeking immortality for man Maui lost his life. 
There is a native saying: ‘ If Maui had not died, he 
could have restored to life all who had gone before 
him, and thus succeeded in destroying death.’ 
‘Maui’s death by his ancestress the Night fitly 
ends his solar career’ (Tylor, PC i. 345). 

Woitervelt, from whom iomo of the foregoing information 
has been borrowed, remarks ; ‘ It is a little curious that around 
the different homes of Maui, there is so little record of temples 
and priests and altars. He lived too far back for priestly 
customs. His story is the rude mythical survival of the days 
when of fcharch and civil government there was none, and 
worship of the gods was practically unknown’ (LegtndM of 
Ma-ui, p. 11). It. Taylor says: ‘Though regarded (in New 
Zealand] as a god, he does not appear to have been generally 
prayed to as one ; yet he was invoked for their kunuira (sweet 
potato] crops and success in flahing ’ (Te Ika a Maui‘S, p. 133). 

If any hero deserved worship it was Maiii, and 
yet even he does not appear to have achieved it. 
^lor points out that 

‘'Tangaroa and Maui are found blending in Polynesia even to 
full Identification. It is neither easy nor safe to tlx to definite 
origin the Protean shapes of South Sea mythology, but on the 
whole the native myths are apt to emliody coamii^ ideas, and as 
the idea of the Sun preponderates in Maui, so the idea of the 
Heaven in Taaroa * (op. cit. ii. 340). 

The PolyiieHiari Creator is called Kanaroa in 
Hawaii, Taaroa in Tahiti, Tan^^aroa in Mangaia 
and New Zealand, Tangaloa in Samoa and Tonga. 
In Tahiti some maintained that ‘ Taaroa was only 
a man who was deified after death ’ (Ellis, Polyn. 
Researches, i. 323), though by others he was spoken 
of as the progenitor of the other gods. Tangaroa 
was not a very important personage in Mangaia, 
for he had only one vmrae, or altar, and that was 
almost neglected, the only offoring ever jjresented 
being the tirstfruits of newly planted coco-nut 
palms (Gill, Mijths and Songs, p. 1»). He can be 
linked up with Tagaro of the New Hebrides and 
with Qat of the Hanks Islands, whose brothers 
were Tangaro the Wise, Tangaro the Fool, etc. It 
would he tedious to detail the various heroic figures 
that appear in the legendary lore of Oceania, 
hut the samples selected will suffice to indicate 
their general character, which finds parallels all 
the world over. 

The majority of tales about heroes belong to 
those classed as myths, since their object is essen¬ 
tially ffitiological. The residue are more correctly 
termed legends, being narratives of what is be¬ 
lieved to have happened, though these hero-tales 
in many coses may he degraded myths. It has 
often been stated that mythology is the source 
neither of religion nor of morality, but of science, 
philosophy, poetry, and history. The tale or myth 
about a hero may serve to explain natural pheno¬ 
mena, may he in itself an interesting and amusing 
narrative, may inculcate social observances or 
illustrate the danger of neglecting them, may 
stimulate the listener to high endeavour, or may 
evoke the feeling of mystery and awe. All this 
may be accomplished without the hero being 
worshipped ; e.g., no worship is accorded to the 
culture - heroes — often * transformers ’ and even 
tricksters—of the North American Indians, more 
e.specially those of the north-west coast, which 
fact may well be due to the absence of any maneS' 


cult and to the existence of the belief in manitu. 
It is probably very rare for all the myths of a given 
people to be indigenous, but many have been Ixir- 
rowed along with other cultural elements at various 
times. With the myth comes the hero, and, who¬ 
ever he was in his place of origin, he speedily 
becomes naturalized, and in his new home places 
where certain incidents took place are pointed out, 
and many rocks or other natural objects testify to 
the truth of the tale, nor does it matter though 
these sliould be reduplicated in various localities. 
The vitality of the myth depends less upon its ex- 
{)lanatory significance than upon the personality of 
the hero, but the development of a cult of the hero 
would seem to depend upon the socio-religious 
condition of the recipients. 

From an examination of the evidence from Torres 
Straits, it would seem that, though several men of 
olden time may fairly be termed culture-heroes, 
yet no practical notice is taken of them—another 
illustration of the remark that a ]iropiiet has no 
honour in liis own country. Those who have 
attained sucli recognition are Kwoiam the Aus¬ 
tralian, Waiat, and Homai and his companions, 
who came from New (iuinea. For what cau.ses 
may we a.ssumo that they were honoured ? The 
answer here seems to be that it was the introduc¬ 
tion of a new religious cult that reacted socially. 
The introduction of fearsome masks and new death- 
dancesstimulated the imagination and tlie religious 
feelings of the recipients. The valorous deeds and 
evident supernatural power of the Australian ber¬ 
serker not unnaturally gave rise to a war-cult. 
The following te.stimony from a native indicates 
how patriotism may he engendered in a .savage : 

‘The fame of Kwoiam caused the name of Mabuiap to he 
feared for many a long day, and, althoujfh the island was rocky 
and comparatively infertile, Kwoiam covered it with honour 
and fflory, thus showiiijf how the deeds of a sitiyrle man cau 
glorify a place in itself of little worth' {Urports, v. 83). 

The cult of the mysterious brethren is more diffi¬ 
cult to explain. It is obvious that, whatever it 
was originally, it developed into a war-cult in the 
western and central islands, but the bellicose aspect 
died of inanition in the Murray Islands. It pro¬ 
bably would not matter whether totemism were 
flourishing or waning when the new cultural influ¬ 
ences came in from New Guinea; they introduced 
new religious ideas, and were not hampered by 
local toteraic restrictions. Thus a wider social 
grouping became possible, the members of which 
were unite<l by a common religious sentiment and 
cult. Additional strength would be given to the 
movement were it originally or ultimately con¬ 
nected with warfare. We are justified in conclud¬ 
ing that here, and probably elsewhere, totemism 
did not develop into a hero-cult, but rather that 
this was grafted on to the existing totemism and 
eventually more or less supplanted it. It has not 
yet been determined whether these hero-cults 
originated in New Guinea, or, as is m(>re probable, 
wandered from further afield, gathering mystery 
in their progress. What were the heroes in their 
home country ? The problems of the Torres Straits 
iieroes are simple compared with those of Melanesia 
and Polynesia. The hero, apart from the ancestor, 
has slight chance of being worshipped while he is 
still recognized as a human ghost. Time, distance, 
or forgetfulness may transform him into a spirit 
that never was a man, and a cult may begin ; the 
same agencies may continue the process, aided per¬ 
haps by other cultural influences ; and a worshipful 
godling or even god may have developed. Omne 
ignotum pro magnijico. 

Litkraturk.—E. B. Tylor, Primxtiw CultuTf^, 2 vols., Ix>ti- 
don, 1903; J. E. Harrison, Religion of Ancient Qrteee, do. 1905, 
Prolegomena to the Studg of Greek Religion 2, Cambridgej^l908 ; 
Reports of the Cambridge Anthrovoiogical Expedition to Torres 
Straits, toU. t. (do. 1904), wid tI. (1908); G. L^dtinan, 

Wanderiogi of th« Dead io tiie Folk-l<Hre of the Kiwal-ipeaklng 
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Papuans,' FeaUkrift tU Ed. Westermarck, Helsingiora, 1912; 
A. B. Joske, ‘The Nanga of Viti-Levu,’ Internal. Arch./Hr 
Etknogr. ii. (188i0 264 ; K. H. Codrington, The Melaneitiane, 
Oxford, 1891; W. D. Westervelt, Legend* of Ma-ui, a Demi¬ 
god of Polynesia, and of his Mother Hina, Honolulu, 1910; 
K. Taylor, Te Ika a Maui^, Ix)ndoii, 1870; W. Ellis, Poly¬ 
nesian Researches, 4 voIh., do. 1831; W. W. Gill, Myths and 
Songs from the SoiUh Pacific, do. 1876. 

A. C. Haddon. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (American).- 
I. Extent and distribution.—Primitive America is, 
in a sense, the land par excellence of heroes and 
hero-gods, and its ino.st characteristic myths and 
legends are those whicli deal with the birth, 
growth from infancy up to manhood, exploits, and 
achievements of such more or less divine or won¬ 
derful personages. Nor is the r 6 Ie of hero-god 
confined to man or superman alone, for the whole 
animal world, in its most remarkable diversities 
of kinds and of species, finds representatives also 
in the numerous divinities and semi-divinities on 
record—in the mythologies, national legend.s, etc., 
of the American Indian tribes from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego, and over the broad expanse of 
the double continent from the Pacilio to the 
Atlantic Ocean. D. G. Brinton, the fir.st ethno¬ 
logist to devote to this interesting topic a special 
monograph, says, in his American Htro-Myilut 
(p. 27): 

'The native tribes of this Continent had many myths, and 
among them there was one which was so prominent, and re¬ 
curred with such strangely similar features in localities widely 
asunder, that it has for years attracted my attention, and I 
have been led to present it as it occurs among several nation.^ 
far apart, both geographically atid in point of culture. Tills 
myth is that of the national hero, their mythical civilizer and 
teacher of the tribe, wlio, at the same time, was often identified 
with the supreme deity and tiie creator of the world. It i.M the 
fundamental myth of a very large number of American tribes, 
and on its recognition and interpretation depends the correct 
understanding of most of their mythology and religious life.’ 

James Mooney expresso.s himself thus on the 
same .subject {lit HBEW, pt. ii. p. 058): 

‘Probably every Indian tribe, north and south, had its early 
hero god, the great doer or teacher of all first things, from tlie 
luskeha and Manabozho of the ruder Iroquoiaii and Algonquian 
to the Quetzalcoatl, the Bochic.a, and the Viracocha of the 
more cultivated Aztecs, Muyscus, and Quichuus of the milder 
southland.’ 

The range of the culture-hero and hero-god 
among the American Indians is very great: 

' Among the roving tribes of the north this hero is hardly 
more than an expert magician, frequently degraded to the level 
of a common trickster, who, after ridding the world of giants 
and monsters, and teaching his people a few simple arts, retires 
to the upper world to rent and smoke until some urgent 
necessity again requires his presence below. Under softer 
southern skies the myth takes more jxietic fonn, and the hero 
becomes a person of dignified presence, a father and teacher 
of his children, a very Christ, worthy of all love and reverence, 
who gathers together the wandering nomads and leads them to 
their destined country, where he instructs them in agriculture, 
housebuilding, and tic- art of government, regulates authority, 
and inculcates peaceful modes of life. . . . When at last his 
work is well accomplished, he bids farewell to his sorrowing 
subjects, whom he consoles with the sacred promise that he 
will one day return and resume his kingdom, steps into his 
magic boat by the seashore, and sails away out of their sight to 
the distant land of sunrise' (ib.). 

Sucli a figure, e.g., was the Mexican Quetzal- 
coatl, for whom the Indians mistook Cortez, the 
destroyer of their native culture, thinking that he 
was their hero returning. Elsewhere in primitive 
America the white man (but very briefly, since his 
acts soon betrayed him) has been thought a return¬ 
ing hero or divinity. With these ancient hero-gods 
of theirs some of the Indian peoples were prone to 
identify the Christ of the European religions. 

The culture-hero idea is ofxen more tj'pically 
American than that of deity. After pointing out 
that ‘ gods are a conception that does not flourish 
among tlie American Indians,’ in his sketch of 
‘Types of Indian Culture in California,’ A. L. 
Kroeber says (p. 91 f.): 

‘The India!) substitute for the deity is the culture-hero. The 
god creates; by the introduction of character ho can be differ¬ 
entiated, and the Interaction of distinct deities makes god 
myths. The culture hero is a man ; he is always alone. Where 
be occurs in several i>er8onages in one m.Mhology, these are 


only repetitions of one another. In North and South America 
he is the same. Now he is more heroic, dignified, even pathetic, 
a benefactor and teacher; now more inquisitive, enterprising, 
obscene, and ridiculous. It is a commonplace that his character 
varies between these qualities from episode to episode in the 
same mythology. But he is always a man in spirit, and he 
always stands alone in his world. He makes the world or re¬ 
makes it from existing earth brought him by an assistant 
animal; he does not create it. He changes individual men, co¬ 
existent with him, to animals; he dues not create the world's 
animals and plants. He does not create man, but finds and 
helps him. lie is the one and the only possible character of 
American mythology ; be is the Indian himself In his naked¬ 
ness.’ 

Of course, there are exceptions to this general 
statement, but Kroeber remarks that ‘ even those 
specific ca.se.s tliat are exceptions usually rest on a 
wider basis that conforms with the conditions here 
described ’ (p. 9‘J). 

2 . Human heroes,—The child as hero and hero- 
god among the American Indians has already been 
touched upon (.see art. Childukn [American], vol. 
iii. p. 525). Much valuable information concern¬ 
ing human heroes in the mythology of the N. 
American Indians will he foniul in Lowie’s mono¬ 
graph on ‘The Test-Theme’ {.TAFL xxi. [1908] 
97-148), where the conclusion is reached that ‘a 
majority of North American test-tales liave human 
heroes and a human setting’ (j). 132). He remarks 
further (p. 134): 

‘8o far as the tales related of sun and moon are concerned, 
far-reaching BiinilaritiGs distinguiBhing them as a group from 
human folk-tales cannot be detected. Solar and lunar heroes 
are human beings named after, or somehow identified with, sun 
and moon.’ Again (p. 132); ‘The test-theme, in its funda¬ 
mental ideas, the imposition of a difficult or dangerous task 
and a mutual or competitive trial of strength, is evidently 
derived from human experience.’ 

Among the test-themes noted by Lowie in N. 
American Indian tales are the following : 

Flight to the sky, snapping-door, tests by cruel relatives 
spine-seat, wedge test, capture of animals, fights with animals, 
striking trees, vagina dentala, sweat-house, fire ordeal, trials 
of strength, trip to the under world, pushing hero down a 
precipice, attempt to drown hero, falling trees, hero swallowed 
by clam, fish, etc., hero sent to get berries in winter and like 
errands, imitation of host, killing monsters, etc. 

Jjowie discu.ssea briefly, under the head of hero- 
tales, these types; 

Western 'transformer' myths, myths of the Californian 
Maidu, *loflge-boy’ and ‘ thr'own-away ’ cycle (Plains Indians, 
etc.), Pueblo twin myths, rabbit-cycle (Ponka, Menomlni), 
blood-clot cycle (Blackfoot, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho. Oros 
Ventre), star-boy (Crow, Pawnee, Dakota, Arapaho, kiowa, 
Oros Ventre, Blackfoot). 

Details concerning some of these heroes will be found In 
Grinnell's Blackfoot Lodge. Tales (1903) and Pavmee Hero 
Stories and P'vlk-TaUs (1889); O. A. Dorsey’s PaMme.e Mytho- 

(1906), Mythology of the Wichita (1904), Traditions ofi the 
Aritora (1904); O. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber's Traditions 
of the Arapaho (1903). 

Among the Plains tribes the ‘ poor boy ’ seems 
to be a common and favourite hero in folk-tales. 
With the Arikara, as with the Skidi Pawnee, 
according to Dorsey (Trad, of Arikara, p. 6), ‘ the 
pour boy ... is the culture-hero, while Coyote, 
the great transformer of the Northwest, takes a 
very inferior part.’ The chief heroes of this sort 
among the (j^addo are Star-Boy, Sun-Boy, and 
Burnt-Hands — the last the Burnt-Belly of the 
Skidi Pawnee. Similar heroes are the following, 
in one way or another: the Wintun (California) 
Boy-dun-out-of-the-CTOund, Mioraac Spring-Boy, 
(iros Ventre Found-in-the-grass, Bellacoola and 
Chilcotin Salmon-Boy, Cherokee Boy-with-scro- 
fula, Ponka and Menoinini Rabbit, etc. 

According to Boas (JAFl. xvii. [1904] 2), ‘the 
most striking feature of Eskimo folk-lore is its 
thoroughly human character,’ and ‘ with the excep¬ 
tion of a number of trifling tales and of a smtul 
number of longer tales, the events which form the 
subject of their traditions occur in human society 
as it exists now.’ Stories telling of the feats of 
animals are rare, and animal-stories proper may 
have been borrowed from the Indians by the 
Eskimos. This opinion as to the rarity of animal 
stories among tlie Eskimos is not, however, shared 
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by Radin (see art. Eskimos, vol. v. p. 393), who 
assigns a larger rAle to animal actors in Eskimo 
legends. Bogoras, wlio has made a comparative 
study of the folk-lore of north-eastern Asia and 
that of north-western America, informs us {Amer. 
Anthrop., new .ser., iv. [1902] 605) that ‘ the general 
character of tlie Chukchee and Eskimo tales is 
qiiite alike, and the chief topics on both sides of 
Bering Sea are about the same.’ Hero-children 
and human heroes are common in both. The pre¬ 
valence of human heroes in the folk-tales of the 
South American Indians (see art. Children 
[American]) will doubtless appear when we know 
more about this rather neglected field of primitive 
mytliology, and the characters interpreted as per- 
sonification.s of sun and moon are revealed in their 
true nature, as has been the case with so many 
figures in the mythology of the northern continent. 

3. Typical heroes and culture-heroes. — The 
Aztec Quotzalcoatl, tlie Mayan Itzamna, the Chib- 
chan Bochi(ra, and the C^uechuan Viracocha have 
been discussed at considerable length by Brinton 
in his American IIe.ro-Mi/tlis. Myths of the New 
World, etc., and by more recent authoritie.s. They 
are fairly comj>arable with some of the great 
culture-heroes of the Old World. The deeds that 
they accom|ilished include the cleaning up of the 
monster-ridden worhl, the establishment of society 
and human civilization—all things, from making 
the earth fit for mankind to making mankind lit 
for the new earth. As in the Old World, so in the 
Now, their memory is connected alike with the 
Paradise that once was and with that which is 
some time again to come. Besides sindi great 
iiguros as tluise there are scores of others less 
majestic and less attractive. 

Concerning the (uilturc - heroes of some of the 
tribes of the North-west Pacific Coast, F. Boas 
says {Indianischc Sayen, p. 339); 

* What pivo8 the traveller (nr wftnderer)-tale Itg charaotor, 
ill this rc(rion, is the Hharp (listin(‘,tioii of the cultnre-dcity from 
the “ EiilcnMpicKcl.” Neither the LMklft of the Chinook, nor the 
QiiU of the OoaHt Salish, the Kumsnnotl of the Comox, the two 
TravellerB of the Nutka, nor tiie K'anijf yilak'of the Newettee 
play, ill connection with their oulture-iniasion, such tricks aa 
do the Raven in northern liritish Coliinihia, the (llooHcap of 
the MicmacH, the Maimhozho of the Ojiliwa, the Na|>i of the 
Blackfeet, the Coyote of the tril)e8 of tiie southern Rocky 
Mountains, or tiie “ Houtniari ’’ of the northern Athapascans. 

.Such tricks are not entirely lacking, hut are transferred to 
different animals or otlier lieirars, such as the Illuejay ainong^ 
the Cliiiiook, tiie Mink and tiie Itaven amonp the Coast .Sulish, 
Oomox, and Nowettee, as Kwotiath, the Mink, and the Raven 
amonp tiie Nutkas. Tlie Shuswap have not made so sliarp a 
distinction, and, throuph their influence, tiie separation is not 
•o clear amonp the Fraser River trilu-sas niiionp t he otlier Coast 
people!. The separation is clearest amonp the Coast Salish 
and the RiUpiIa. The Coast Salisb of I’upet Mound have likewise 
not carried out the distinction.' 

Boas has also discus.sed the question of the hero 
and the transformer in his Introduction to Teit’s 
‘ Traditions of the Thomp.son River Indiari.s of Brit. 
Col.’ (Mem, A?ner. Folk-Lore Soc. vi. [1898] 1-12). 

The general character of the hero-myth of the 
Californian aborigines is briefly sketched by A. L. 
Kroeher in his art. on ' The Religion of the Indians 
of California.’ The primary feature of the myth¬ 
ologies of the Indians of tlie north-western part of 
the State is ‘a very deejily impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished, race, who, by first 
living the life and nerforniing the actions of man¬ 
kind, were the prociucers of all human institutions 
and arts ns well as of some of the phenomena of 
nature’; while second in importance are ‘myths 
dealing witli culture heroes more or less of the 
trickster type familiar from so many other parts 
of North America’ (p. 343). In central California, 
where there ‘ is always a true creation of the world, 
of mankind, and of its institutions,’ the creator 
seldom has ‘tricky e.xploits or defeats’ attributed 
to him — such things Inilong to an antithetic 
secondary creature, usually the Coyote. In the 


northern half of the central area, however, ‘the 
creator is generally anthropomorphic; if not, he 
is merged into one personage with tlie more or less 
tricky Coyote.’ In southern California appears 
the long origin-myth of a thoroughly south-western 
and Pueblo character. The mythology of the 
southern part of California resembles that of the 
south-west rather than that of the rest of the State. 
As Kroeher notes (p. 344), the mythology of the 
north-western region of California ‘ shows affinities 
to tlie North Pacific Coast in its prevalence of the 
culture-hero and trickster over the creator.’ 

The Maidu of northern central California fur¬ 
nish us with Kodoyanpe (Eartli-Nainer, or Earth- 
Maker), a transformer-creator type ; also Onkoito, 
‘ a supernaturally born destroyer, conqueror, and 
avenger.’ Tlie northern Wintun conception of 
Olelbis ‘shows a developed and a lofty conception 
of a creator,’ while among the southern Wintun 
‘there is little antithesis between creator and 
Coyote in the creation myth.’ In the mythology 
of the Shasta, Coyote is both creator and trickster, 
although the resemblance to the mythology of 
the north-western area is not very great. The 
Klamath (or Lutuanii) K’nnikamtch, or Old Man, 
‘is not the “good creator” of the Maidu Wintun, 
Yuki, and Wishosk ; he is deceitful, witli the 
character of the typical culture-liero trickster.’ 
In many things, indeed, he suggests theAlgonkian 
Manaliozho. 

The Ojibwa Naniboju or Nanabozliu, the Mis- 
sis.saga Nanibozhu or Wanibozhu, the Sauteu.v 
Ojibwa Nenaboj or Nanabush, the Ottawa Nena- 
bo7.hu, the Menomiui Manabozlio or Manabusli, 
the Nipissing Nenabojo, all corresiiond to the Cree 
Wisaketchak, and, more or less, to the Blackfeet 
Napi or Napiu, the Miemac Clooscai), etc. The 
.stories of the deeds and exploits of this hero-god, 
who figures in the creation-myth and the delugc;- 
legends of these Indians, who taught them many 
of the arts and inventions, and who sometimes 
deceived as well as helped them, have been corre¬ 
lated and discussed by Chamberlain (JAFL iv. 
[1891] 193-213). The most detailed account of 
some of the deeds of this Algonkian culture-hero 
is given in W. J. llollmann’s article and monograph 
on the Menomiui Indians (I 4 BBEW, pt. 1. pp. 
3-328). 'riie culture-hero of the Sacs and Foxes 
(also Algonkian) is Wisa'ka. A conte.st w ith the 
manitous apjiears in the story of Wisakii recorded 
by Jones (Fox Texts, pp. 336-379), which includes 
the llood-legend ; 

‘The themo of the following story is the strupf^le of the 
culture-hero to subdue the mandous and make the world ready 
for the people who are to come after. It is the most sacred 
myth of the Foxes ; and with thoSauks it is the myth on which 
rests the mide.iviwin, a reliifious society which preserves the 
most sacred forms of rclijfious worship'. It is in two parte ; 

the stru^rjjle of the culture-hero with the manitous, in 
which the death of his brother, the flood, and the defeat of 
the inonitouH are the leading events; second, the pacification 
of the culture-hero by the manitous, and the restoration of 
peace, preliniinary to setting the world in order for • home of 
the people’ (p. 336). 

This subjugation of the manitous is also one of 
the labours of Manabozlio or Nanabozhu among 
the Ojibwas, etc. The culture-liero myth of the 
Sacs and Foxes has been recorded by Jones (JAFL 
xiv. [1901] ‘2-25-239). After preparing the earth 
for mankind and driving off the manitous, who 
had sought to destroy him, Wisa'kii proceeded as 
follows (p. 237): 

* Wisa'kaha then created the people, making the first men 
and the first women out of clay, that was as red as the reddest 
blood [hence the Indian name of the Foxes, Meskwa' KiAgi, 

‘ Red-Elarths’l. And he made them after the nice of his mother! 
He tauglit them how to hunt, and he tautriit them how to grow 
food ir. the flelds; he taught them all kiiidi of sports, and he 
taught them how to live peacefully with one anotlier ; he taught 
them how to sing and dance and pray, and he Uught them all 
manner of other good things.' 

Then he left the people, going away to live in 
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the north, but promising to return one day to take 
them to their new home in the west, wlmre they 
■were to dwell for ever with their kindred who had 
gone before them. Wisa' k& is represented as being 
ever youthful. The culture-myth relates in detail 
‘the divinity’s benevolent acts toward men, his 
teaching the people the way to live, and his pre¬ 
paration for them of a home after death in the 
spirit world.’ 

In his Fox Texts (1907) Jones published (pp. 
228-379) a number of stories of the culture-hero 
Wisa'ka, concerning whom he observes (p. 228): 

‘ The stories to follow are typical of that mass of narrative 
in which the culture-hero moves, now as a buffoon doing tricks 
to others and having them done to him, and now as a bene¬ 
factor and as an altruistic character. Sonietiines he is peevish 
and whimpering, like a spoiled child, and stoops to acts most 
degrading for the accomplishment of an end; and again he 
rises to the dignity of a wise, all-powerful deity. He is almost 
always represented as dwelling with his grandmother, whom 
the Foxes symbolize as the Earth.’ 

In one instance only is Wisa'kli referred to as 
having wife or children. In some of hi.s difticulties 
his grandmother cornea to his aid. He comes to 
grief often in trying to imitate his host {e.g. skunk 
or duck); he accepts challenges, and thereby 
becomes a victim of his own foolishness. 

Of Cllooacaj), the culture - hero of the Micmac 
and closely related Algonkian Indians of Maine, 
New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Charles G. 
Leland says, in The Algonquin Legends of New 
England (p. 2), tliat, while ho is an appalling 
giant in his contests with huge monsters and other 
creatures, 

‘ in the family circle he is the moHt benevolent of gentle heroes, 
and haH bin oft-repeatod little Htiiiidard jokes. Yet he never, 
like the Manabozho-Hiawatha of the Chippewaa, becomes silly, 
cruel, or fantaHtic. He ban bin roaring revel with a brother 
giant, even as Tliorwent fishing iti fierce fun with the frost god, 
but he is never low or feeble.’ 

He informs us further (p. 13) that ‘Glooscap is 
always a gentleman.’ 

Edward Sapir (‘ Wishram Texts,’ Puhl. Amer. 
Ethnol. Soe. ii. [1909] }>. xi) says of one of his 
Indian informants, who is ‘ theoretically a Method¬ 
ist,’ but in mind-content ‘ t o all intents and 
purposes an unadulterated Indian,’ tluit 
* he imi*licitly believes in the truth of all tlie myths he narrated, 
no matter how ]nierile or ribald they might seem. Coyote he 
considers as worthy of the highest respect, despite the ri¬ 
diculous and lascivious sides of his character ; and with him 
he is strongly inclined to identify the Christ of the whites, for 
both he and Coyote lived many generatioms ago, and appeared 
in this world in order to bettor the lot of mankind.' 

Other culture-heroes are recorded from the 
various American Indian tribes, besides the 
‘ transformers ’ of the North Pacilic coast region 
treated of by Boas, in his Indianische Sagen{\\i>S)b), 
and in the mythological data of the Jesup Expedi¬ 
tion, published by the American Museum of 
Natural History (New York), and besides the cycle 
of animal and bird heroes and semi-heroes of the 
Pacific slope, such as Kaven, Blue-Jay, Coyote, 
and Mink. The following may be mentioned : 

Klamath K’inukamt,ch ; the ‘ Old Man ’ of many western 
tribes of North America; the Hidatsa Itainapisa ; the Mandan 
Numuckmuckenah ; the Arapaho Nihan^an ; the Cherokee 
Wasi; the Cheyenne Vihuk; the Tarascan Curicaberis; the 
Central American Kukulkan and Voton ; the Moxo Arania; the 
Guarayo Abaangul; the Tupian Carubsug and Maire Monan ; 
the Paressi Uasale; the Guaycuru Karakara; the Uakairi 
Kamushinl; the Carayan Kaboi; the Arawakan Kamu; the 
Guarani Tamoi; the Izi of the tribes on the Uaupes; the 
Quaraunan Above. 

Some brief details concerning many of the South 
American heroes and culture-heroes vdll be found 
in Ehrenreich’s Die My then und Legenden der 
siidamerikanischen Urvblktr (Berlin, 1905). 

4. Culture-hero, clown, deceiver.—In an article 
on ‘ The Hero-God of the Algonkins as a Cheat and a 
Liar,’ published first in W\q American A ntiquarian 
in 1885 and then again in his Essays of an 
Americanist (1890, pp. 13U-134), 1). G. Brinton 
called attention to the curious fact of the attribu- 
hion to certain culture-heroes of the Algonkian 


Indians of the characteristics of trickery, deceit, 
lying, and clownishness of various sorts. This 
was illustrated from the name of the culture-hero 
of the Micmacs, Glooscap {Glus-gahhe^ ‘ juggler 
with words,’ ‘word-breaker,’ ‘deceiver’); and a 
similar meaning was said to attach to the Croe 
Wisaketchdk, the analogue of Glooscap "with this 
western Algonkian tribe. Speaking of Michalx), 
to whom innumerable tricKs are attributed, 
Brinton .says (Essays of an Americanist, p. 133): 

' Michabo doea not conquer his enemies by brute force, nor 
by superior strength, but by craft and ruses, by transforming 
himself into unexpected shapes, by cunning and strategj'. He 
tlius couies to be represented as the arch-deceiver; l)ut in a 
good sense, as his enemies on whom he practises these wiles are 
also those of the human race, and he exercises his powers with 
a benevolent intention. 

‘Thus it comes tt> pass that this highest divinity of these 
nations, their chief god and culture-hero, hears in familiar 
narrative the surprising titles—“the Uar,” “the cheat,” and 
“the deceiver.’’ ’ 

Ill The Myths of Uie, New World, however, 
Brinton gives another view of the matter, as 
follows (p. 194): 

‘ In many of the tales which the whites have preserved of 
Michaho ho seems half a wizard, half a simpleton. He is full of 
pranks and wiles, hut often at a loss for a meal of victuals; 
ever itching to try his magic arts on great boosts and often 
meeting ludicrous failures therein ; envious of the powers of 
others, and comstantly striving to outdo tlunn in what they do 
best; in short, little more than a malicious buffoon, delighting 
in practical jokes, and abusing his suiicrhuman powers for 
selfish and ignoble etxls. 

* But this is a low, modern, and corrupt version of the 
character of Michaho, bearing no more rosemhlance to his real 
and ancient one than the language and acts of our Saviour and 
tlie Apostles in tlie coarse Mysler^v Plays of the Middle Ages do 
to those recorded by the Evangelists.’ 

That .some of the IndianH under Christian 
iiillueiice may have turned to ridicule their old gods 
is quite pos.sible. J. A. (.uckj (JjCX. Algonq., Mon¬ 
treal, 188G, s.v. ‘ Wi.sakedjak,’ p. 443), e.g., says: 

"fhe word Wisakeiijak is now emplnyed only derisively by 
Clirislian peoples. With them, Wiaakrtijak, like Aenahrijo, is 
about synonymous with monkey (siwif) in a figurative sense. 
Thus, It is said of anybody who imitates what he sees done, 
“ lie is a Wisakeiijak.”' 

J. D. I’lince, in his introduction to KulOskap, 
the Master, says concerning KuUiskap (GlooHcap), 
the culture-hero of the Micmacs, I’aBsamaquoddies, 
and I’enohscotH (p. 33): 

‘ Kulhskap (Klftskkhe) is a god-man of truly Indian typo who 
undoubtedly represents the principle of good, and particularly 
good nature, as opposed to his twin brother Malsum the Wolf, 
wlio may be called the Ahrimkn of the Wabanaki, alUiough 
this is almost too dignified a term.’ 

He remarks further (p. 34) : 

‘The tendency of Kulbskap, in spite of his name, was 
essentially benevolent. Oddly enough, Kulbskap means “the 
liar," from a stem kliusk, “lie” -f ap, “a man, person, one 
who stands." . . . This appellation, uncomplimentary os it 
Hoxinds to our ears, was not really meant in this sense l)y tlio 
Indians. Kuldskap is called “ the deceiver ” not ia-cause he 
deceives or injures man, but because he is clever enough to 
lead his enemies astray, the highest possible virtue to the early 
American mind.' 

This exjilanation is much the same as one put 
forward by Brinton ; hat, even if it did explain 
(it hardly doe.s so satisfactorily) the name of the 
culture-hero, in his capacity of ‘deceiver,’ it fails 
to account for the clownish actions, ridiculous 
escapades, and mean and despicable things 
attributed to him. Nor does it take fully into 
account the rather numerous occasions on which 
he is completely outwitted, e.g., in the contest 
with the baby, with certain animals, and even 
with trees. 

Clark Wissler, in his ‘ Mythol. of the Blackfoot 
Indians’ (pp. 6-12), discusses tlie character of the 
culture-hero of these Indians and his relations to 
the other figures of their mythology. Of Old Man, 
or Napiw* (the Nnpi of various other writers), we 
are informed (p. 9) : 

‘That the Blackfoot formerly had a well-defined creation- 
myth, in which the Old Man took the initiative In prcxiucing 
arid tranHforniing the world, in indicated by several writers. 
Those noted above i^ivc more or Ibhh in detail a running account 
of the peopling of the earth and the instruction of mankind in 
the art of living. While these incidents do not occur in detail 
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In the Old Man mythu recorded In this paper, they are 
occasionally implied. Such ori^dns are at present often 
aiuil((ne<l to the Old Man without uie formality of a myth. 

It will be noted that the greater part of the tales collected by 
US recite the absurd, humorous, obscene, and brutal incidents 
in the Old Man's career. No ritualistic or ceremonial practices 
appear to be based uj»on any of these narratives, though it may 
have been otherwise in the post. On the other hand, connected 
with them are the suggestions of origins for many aspects of 
material culture, such us the buffalo-drive, the making of 
weapons, methwis of dressing skins, etc. A considerable 
number of jilaces and topographical features were associated 
with his adventuroH; as Old Man’s Itiver, Tongue Flag Kiver, 
Old Man’s OamViling-l'lace, Old Man’s Sliding-l’lace, Rolling- 
Stone Creek, etc. In fact there seems a tendency to give all of 
his adventuree a definite location in Alberta.' 

W’is.sler savK further (p. 9) : 

‘For several decades at least, the Blackfoot have considered 
tl»e Old Man as an evil character, in most respecta trivial, who 
long a^^o iiassed on to other countries. Whenever the writer 
asked if the Old Man was ever prayed to, the absurdity of th 
question provoked merriment. Tlie usual reply was, that n 
one had enough confidence in him to make such an appeal. I 
daily conversation his name is often used as a synonym for 
immorality. However, it must not be implied that h 
regarded os an evil spirit. His name is especially aMsoc.ir 
with things obscene, and pertaining to sexual immorality. I 
have heard the 1‘iegan say that So-and-so “ must ho trying to 
be like the Olil Man ; he cannot be trusted with women."' 

It in quite probable that here, as with other 
Indian tribes, the culture-hero has sutlered from 
the same clisj^osition seen among civilized peojde.- 
of the present day k) attribute fictions of a cerkiin 
character to tlieir heroes and great Instorical 
figure.s, Wissler, therefore, seems quite justilied 
in his statement (p. 10): 

‘We have occasionally noted a tendency to assign modern 
obscene anecdotes to this character, and it may well be that 
many of the tales long attributed to him have been accuniulatod 
by the laws of association. The unforturistc human tendency 
to appreciate keenly the humour in such anecdotes seems 
aulllcient to account for their survival and accumulation long 
after belief in and respect for the Old Man as a creator, teacher, 
and transformer has passed the verge of extinction.' 

'raking everything into consideration, Wi.ssler 
inclines to the opinion that certain Old Man myths 
‘are survivals from a much larger group consti¬ 
tuting the ancient basic beliefs of the Blackfoot,’ 
and that ‘ there has been a disintegration of the 
creative and cultural origin myths concerning Old 
Man.’ 'Fo-day the Blackfoot make Napiw* (the 
Old Man) and Natos (the Sun) different characters, 
the former secondary. According to Wissler, the 
Blackfoot and the Crow ‘ culture-heroes ’ are closer 
together than the Blackfoot and those of the Ara- 
paho and Oros Ventre. Those of the Blackfoot, 
Crow, and Arajiaho seem all,however,to l»e ‘ entirely 
liuman,’ with no traces of anv animal qualities. 
W. McCIintock, in his The. Ola North Trail, gives 
much spjice to Old Man and the myths about him 
(pp. 987-948). He says concerning his character 
(p. 337 f.): 

‘The character of Old Man, as revealed, even in the more 
■erious of these myths, is a strange composite of opposing 
attributes, of power and weakness, of wisdom and passion, of 
benevolence and malevolence. He associated intimately with 
the birds and animals. He conversed with them and under¬ 
stood their thoughts and language, and they understood him. 
Although believed to be the creator of all things, and as having 
omnipotent power, he was often helpless and in trouble and 
oompelUid to seek the aid of his animal friends. He was, in 
fact, like an animal in his instincts and desires, which, strange 
to say. were exercised in conjunction with his supernatural 
pow’er. 

'riio power of Old Man was ‘ uncontrolled by 
reason, and wanton in its exercise,’ and ‘ he was 
a deceiver and a trickster and his name was a 
synonym among the Blackfeet, at least in later 
years, for mi.schievous and immoral adventure’ (p. 
338). Of some of the Old Man myths, McCIintock 
remarks (p. 337) that they ‘are samples of Indian 
humour, t-old os we tell fairy tales and using Old 
Man for their central figure.’ 

Many of the myths relating to Old Man among the southern 
Piegaus of Montana have been published by C. C. Uhlenheck in 
hii Original Blackfoot Textu (IBll) and A AVu> Series of Black- 
fool Texts (1912). Uhlenbeck stylos Napiw* (or Napi) ‘a 
trlokst«r-hero.‘ 

Robert H. Lowie, who was among the Chipewyan 
Indians (of Athapascan stock) about Lake Atha¬ 


basca in 1908, reports (‘ Chipewyan Tales,’ 1912, p. 
173) that ‘ the Wisdketcak myths were becoming 
part and parcel of Chipewyan folk-lore.’ He 
remarks further: 

‘While the Croe name of the hero was the only one used h^v 
my informants fChipewyan Indians, or Indians of partly Chi¬ 
pewyan and partly Cree extraction] and was said to have no 
Chipewyan equivalent, there were indications that Wisdketcak 
was being brought into close relation with other Chipewyan 
characters of older standing. Thus, Francis Fortin regarded 
Wisiketcak as one of three brothers, the others being Crow- 
Head and Spread Wings. While the other two always remained 
with the ciiipewvan, WisAketcak lived alternately among the 
Cree and the Chipewyan. However this may he, the W'isAket- 
cuk cycle of the Cree was certainly very well known among the 
Chipewyan and part Chipewyan at the time of my visit.’ 

The Wisilketcak myths obtained from the Chi¬ 
pewyan Indians are given on pn, 195-200, and are 
of the ‘Wisaketcak was travelling’ type. This 
passing over of an Algonkian cycle of myths into 
the mythological fond of the Athapastuin (’hi- 

S an is a most important fact in comparative 
jre; it suggests the possibility of similar 
occurrences elsewhere in primitive America. 

The correspondents of the Algonkian Nanabozhu 
and similar characters in the mythology of the 
Siouan .stock have been discussed by J. O. Dorsey 
{JAFL v. [1892] 293-304). These are Mactcifige 
(the Rabbit), Ictinike, his great enemy, and Haxige 
(nearer to Ictinike than to the Rabbit). Other 
minor figures of like im|)ort are ‘The Orphan,’ 
‘ Wears-a-plume-in-his-hair,’ and ‘Badger’s Son.’ 
In character and in exploits Ictinike and Haxige 
l>oth resemble Nanabozhu very much, many of tlie 
incidents in the h^gends about them being identical. 

Of the Iroquoian Tawiskaron, J. N. B. Hewitt 
{HA I ii. [191 ()] 709) says ; 

‘ In concept Tawi'skiiro'' is so closely identical with the mythic 
personage called Chakekenapok in Algonquian mythology, a 
younger brother of Nanahozho, that they may be treated 
together.’ 

And of loskeha, or 'reharonhiawagon, the brother 
of 'I'awiskaron, and the great Iroc^uoian culture- 
hero, corresponding to the Algonkian Manaliozho 
or Nanabozho, he says {op. cit. p. 719) that, in 
everything but minor details, he is identical with 
the conception of Nanabozho. According to Hewitt 
{op. cit. p. 19), 

‘ Nanabozho is apparently the impersonation of life, the active 
quickening power of life—of life manifested and embodied in 
the myriad forms of sentient and physical nature. He is there¬ 
fore reputed to possess not only the power to live, but also the 
correlative power of renewing his own life and of quickening 
and therefore of creating life in others. He impersonates life 
in an unlimited series of diverse personalities which represent 
various phases and conditions of life, and the histories of the 
life and acts of these separate individualities form an entire cycle 
of traditions and myths which, when compared one with another, 
are souietiines apparently contradictory and Incongruous, re¬ 
lating, os these stories do, to the unrelated objects and subjects 
in nature. The conception named Nanabozho exercises the 
diverse functions of many persons, and he likewise suffers their 
pains and needs. He is this life struggling with the many 
forms of want, misfortune, and death that come to the bodies 
and beings of nature.’ 

Teharoiihiawagon has by some been erroneously 
identified with Hiawatha, who seems to have been 
a real human being, a famous Iroquois lawgiver of 
the 16th cent, (see HAI i. [1907] 546); and Long¬ 
fellow’s so-called ‘ American epic,’ which bears the 
title Hiawatha, is really concerned with the story 
of the Oiibwa hero-god Mariabozho, whom the poet 
confused with the Iroquoian Hiawatha, believing 
both to be the same mythical being, following in 
this the mistaken ideas of Schoolcraft and others 
of his informants. 

5 . Twin-heroes and culture-heroes.—The ap¬ 
pearance of heroes and hero-gods as twins, older 
and younger brothers, or a group of brothers (vary¬ 
ing from three to seven) is common in primitive 
America—and the twins are often said to be bom 
of a virgin-mother. Some of the most important 
culture-heroes appear at first as one of twins, etc., 
but soon the minor brother or brothers vanish from 
the story, lose their lives, or in some way become 
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of little or no account henceforth. Sometimes the 
twins or two brothers represent a conflict, one 
standing for good, peace, and the like, the other 
for evil, war, etc. ; sometimes also this fraternal 
strife begins in the womb of the mother before 
birth (as w'ith the Iroquoian Good Mind and Bad 
Mind), and the eagerness of the stronger and more 
impetuous to be born kills her. A cliaracteristic 
Algonkian culture-hero, Wlsa'kiL, of the Sacs and 
Foxes, is represented to have been the eldest son of 
Gisha Mim'etoa, the greatest of all manitous, who 
lived in the days when the earth was peopled wdth 
manitous. Jones {JAFL xiv. [1901] 225) says: 

‘ Now the elder of the two sons (the great manitou hod four] 
was Wisa'ka, and the younger Kuji'pa'taha. They were dif¬ 
ferent from all children before them, for, even when very young 
and Bnmll, tiie^' were mightier manitoue than those who were 
older than they. And, the older they grew, the atronger they 
walked in their might as manitouH. The manitous beheld the 
growing might of the two boys, and became Jealous.' 

But it is the elder brother who becomes the 
culture-hero and friend of mankind. The pre¬ 
dominance of the elder brother characterizes many 
other Indian myths. 

The twin hero-gods of the Zufii are Aliaiyuta 
and MAtsail6ma, spoken of as older and younger 
brothers, and ‘ accounted immortal twin youtlis of 
small size.’ Their deeds are detailed by Cushing 
in his ‘Zuhi Creation Myths’ {13 189G) 

and Zufii Folk-Talcs (1901). They are also style(i 
‘ the twin gods of war,’ and are looked upon os the 
‘right-hand’ and ‘left-hand’ beings of the sun. 
A. L. Kroeber found ‘the myth of the miraculous 
twins and war leaders’ among the Uinta Utes of 
the Shoshonean stock in north-eastern Utah {JAFL 
xiv. [1901] 252). A characteristic South American 
tw'in myth is tlic Bakairi story of Keri and Kame; 
the former, wiser and more powerful than the 
latter, is, according to K. von den Steinen {Die 
Uakairi-Sprarhe, Leipzig, 1892), the chief hero in 
the legends of tliese Indians. The names now’ 
home by these heroes are those of the sun and 
moon, and, curiously enough, it is the weaker, and 
not the stronger one, who has the name of the sun. 

Among North American twins, brother-pairs, 
etc., may he mentioned the following: 

Noakana and Masmasalaniq among the Wikeno of Rritiah 
Oilumbia; the Two Brothers of the l) 6 n 6 (Athapascan); the 
Tliunder Twins of the Oalifornian Tachi Yokuts, and Miwok 
(much elaborated by the Yuki); the Klamath or Lutuamian 
Marten and Weasel; the Pemsanto and Onkoito of the Cali¬ 
fornian Maidu ; the Algonkian Manabozdto and Chokanipok 
(also Micmac Qlooscap and Malsum); the Iroquoian loskeha 
and Tawiakaron ; the Navaho Tobudizini and Nayenezgani; the 
Zuhi Ahaiyuta and Malt 8 ail(iina. 

From Mexico and Central America may be 
cited : 

tjuetzalcoatl and his three brothers, among the Aztecs ; the 
lIun-llun-Ahpu and Vukub IIun-Ahpu and Unn-Ahpu and 
Xbalanque of the Maj’as; the Two Brothers (Twins) of the 
Quayini of Uosta Rica. 

FVoui youth America the follow'ing : 

Amalivaca and Vochi among the Tamanacos of Venezuela; 
Tamendonare and Arikute among the Brazilian Tupls; Karu 
and Rairu among the Mundurucue ; Tiri and Kani among the 
Yurac!are ; the two sons of Abuang ui among the Ouarayos; 
Pachacamac and Vichama among the Yunkos ; Apocatequil and 
Pigiierao among the Ouamachucos ; Keri and Kame among the 
Oariban Bakairi. 

The legends concerning these heroes embody a 
great variety of incidents—co-operation, opposi¬ 
tion, adventure, strife. 

6 . Re-incarnations of the hero-gods. —In the 
literature relating to the conflict of the Indian 
peoples of America with the white; man, the 
‘ Messiah movements,’ the ‘ Ghost-Dance religion,’ 
etc., we meet with references to beliefs in the 
return of tlie ancient divinities and culture-heroes, 
for the purpose of driving out the white intruders 
and restoring the land to the red man, in all its 
pristine beauty and fertility. This is sometimes a 
feature of the ‘ new religions ’ of the American 
Indians, recently discussed by Chamberlain (t/ptzm, 
Relig. Psychol, vi. [1913] 1-49). Among the Ojibwa, 
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e.g.^ the ‘ prophet ’ Tenskwatawa (a Shawnee setter- 
forth of a ‘ new religion,’ in 1805-1812) came to be 
looked upon as an incarnation of Manabozho. Tlie 
revolt of the Mexican Zapotecs in 1550 was led by 
an Indian priest, who declared himself to be an 
incarnation of Qiietzalcoatl. 

After the departure of the culture-hero, some 
Indians, according to the legends of not a few' 
tribes, succeeded in making their way to his far-ofl 
abode. Lelaiid {Algonq. Leg., 1885) records (pp. 
94-103) two Micmac tales of tlie men who went to 
Glooscap for gifts, and Jones {Fox Texts, 332-337) 
gives the F'ox ’Fale of how ‘ Tlie Red-Earths went 
to where Wisa' kii was.’ Upon this story he remarks 
(p. 332): 

‘ This narrative is but another version of a familiar story known 
to other Algonkin tribes. It is the account of the visit of four 
men to the culture-hero at his «li8Lant home, and of how each 
obtained what he asked for. The visit is supposed to have 
taken place long after the culture-hero had departed from this 
world. It is not stated in Uie text, but the place of the home 
is at the frozen north.' 

In the Micmac story the departed Glooscan is 
represented as dwelling in a land of magic ana of 
beauty. 

7 . Interpretation of heroes and hero-gods.— 
Both in his The Myths of the LIcw World and hia 
Essays of an A merican isi, and in other w ritings as 
w'ell, Brinton sought to interjiret the culture- 
heroes of the American aborigines as personilica- 
tiuns of light, dawn, etc., calling to his aid, not 
infrequently, Max Miiller’s ‘ disease of language’ 
theory. I'he Algonkian Mirhabo, the ‘(Beat 
Rabbit,’ was a light-god, because of the relation¬ 
ship of wdbos (t.c. ‘white one’), the term for 
‘ raobit,’ and wdhan (also from the root v.>dh, 
‘ W’liite ’), the word for ‘ daAvn ’; and Manabozho 
was disposed of in a similar manner. Tlie 
Iroquoian loskeha, Aztec Qne.tzaleoatl, Mayan 
Jtzamna, Chilx han Buehica, I’eruviau Viracocha, 
and many otlier ligiires, he made out to be e.ssen- 
tially the same. The of ten-occurring contest of 
tw'o brothers or of the tw'ins, as, e.g., the Iroquoian 
Joskefui and Tawiskara, tlie Algonkian Manu- 
bozho and Chokanipok, he explained as the contest 
of light and darkness. The culture-hero is, as w'as 
sung of Itzamna, ‘ son of the mother of the morn¬ 
ing,’or ‘ bom in the east.* To cite Brin ton’s own 
words {Arncr. Hero-Myths, p. 29): 

'The moet important of all things to life is Light. This tlie 
primitive savage felt, and, personifying it, he made Light his 
chief god. The beginning of the day served, by analogy, for the 
beginning of the world. Light comes before the sun, brings it 
forth, creates it, as it were. Here, the Light-God is not the 
8 un-God, but his Antecedent and Oreator.’ 

This is somewhat ditlerent from the solar and 
lunar theories of hero-mytlis revived in recent 
years, in particular by Frohenius and otliers, and 
shared also by Ehrenreich, in his monograph on 
general mythology (p. 2.33), where he identifies 
‘culture-heroes’ with the sun, the moon, and 
Venus ; in his special treatment of South American 
myths {Myth, und Leg. der sudamer. Urvolk., p. 24), 
he says of ‘ the so-called culture-lierocs ’ that ‘ they 
all bear more or less the character of sun or moon 
beings.’ 

As noted above, the unsatisfactory character of 
the naturalistic theory for the explanation of 
American hero-tales and hero-myths has been 
pointed out by Lowie, who emphasizes their inter¬ 
pretation on grounds of human experience. Not 
more successful than the solaristsand the lunarists 
are the Freudian school of psycho-analysts, with 
their outr^. dejiendcnce upon sex and sex motifs. 
One outgrowth of F’reudianism in this field is Otto 
Rank’s Der My thus twn der Geburt des Helden 
(Leipzig, 1909). Wundt’s conception of the hero 
as ‘ a projection of human wishes and hopes ’ may 
perhaps hold without either the solar-lunar basis 
of Frobeniup-Elirenreich or the more pathological 
substrata of the Freudian school. Here, as else- 
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where, the explanation from normal humanity is 
always the beet. 

LiT«kAnma—P. Boas, Ind. Saffm wm dsr nord~pae\/. RtUU 
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Favmee MythoL, pt. i., do. 1906, Trad, of the Skidi Pawnee, 
Boston, 1904 ; G. A. Dorsey and A. L. Kroeber, 'Trad, of the 
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athjem. Mythol. und ihre ethnol. Grundlagen, liCipzig, 1910, Die. 
Mythen urul Lependen dereiidarner. Urvolker, Berlin, 1905, and 
‘ Hotter und lleilbringer,’ ZK xxxviii. (1900] 536-610; G- B. 
Grinnell, Blackford Lodga-Talet, New York, 1903, Pawnee Hero 
Storiea and Folk Talea, do. 1880; J. C. Hamilton, ‘The Algon- 
(juin Manahozho and Hiawatha,’ JAFL xvi. fl903] 229-233; 
t. N. B, Hewitt, ‘Hiawatha,' in UAI i. [1907] 646, ‘Nan; 
bozho,’ ib. ii. [1910] 19-23, ' Tawiskaron,’ ib. 707-711, ‘Teharoi 
hiawagon,’ ib. 718-728; W. Jones, ‘Episodes in the Culture- 
Hero-Myth of the Banks and Foxes,’ JA FL xiv. [1901] 225-239, 
and Fox Texta, Leyden, 1907; A. L. Kroeber, ‘The Religion of 
the Indians of California,* Univ. Calif. Publ. Amer. Arch, and 
Ethnol. Ir. [1907] 319-3.16, ‘Indian Myths of South Central 
California, ib. 167-250, and ‘Types of inciian Culture in Cali¬ 
fornia,’ ib. ii. (1904) 81-103; C. G. Leiand, The Algonquin 
Legeiide qf New England'^, Boston, 1885; C- G. Leiand and 
J. D. Prince, Kuldekap the Maeter and other Algmkin Poema, 
New York, 1902; J. Loewenthal, ‘ Der Heilbringer in der 
irokesischen und algonkiniechen Religion,' in ZF xlv. [1918] 
65-82; R. H. Lowie, ‘The Test-Theme in North American 
Mythology,’y A FL xxl. [1908] 97-148, and ‘Chipewyan Tales,* 
Anthrop. Papers Amer. Mua. Nat. Iliat. x. [New York, 1912] 171- 
200 ; Vv. McClintock, The Old North Trail, London, 1910; 
J. Mooney, ‘The Ghost Dance Religion,' lU liBEW [IHSdj], pt ii., 
pp. 663-1136; C. C. Uhlenbeck, Original Hlackfool Texta, 
Amsterdam, lOll, and A New Series of Rlackfoot Texta, do. 
1912; C. Wissler and D. C. Duvall, ‘Mythol. of the Blackfoot 
Indians,’ AnrArop. Papers Amer. Mua. Nat. Hist. ii. [1908] 
1-164; W. Wundt, Volkerpeychologie, ii. ‘Mythus and Religion,’ 
8 vols., Leipzig, 1905-08. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (BabyIonian). 
—'rii« fifiioiint of material furnisilied It}’’ the native 
inscriptions, IJerosus, and the Greek writers w’ho 
deal w'itli liab. mytholoj^y indicates that the 
literature treating: or this subject was exceedinj^Iy 
e-\ten.sive. Moreover, not only are tlie narratives 
which have been lianded down attractive and 
entertaining; they also reveal to ns tlie opinions 
of the more cultured Babylonians concerning the 
origin of created tilings, the relationsliip of the 
gouB to men, and the limit of the power of both, 
to say nothing of the fancies and the inventive 
owerof their minds ; and the stories of tlieir hero- 
ings are probably, in certain cases, not without 
a historical value. 

I. BABVLONfAN HEROES MENTIONED BY 
B EROS US. —I. Alorus and five of his successors.— 
After Oannes came forth from the sea (the Ber.sian 
(iulf) to teach the people, there ruled Alorus, ‘ the 
shepherd of the people,’ for 10 sari (.S 6,000 years). 
Afterwards came Alaparus (see below, III. i, 
‘Adapa’) for 3 sari (10,800 years). He seems to 
have been regarded, like tlie next, A melon or 
Amillarus, w ho reigned for 13 sart (46,800 years), 
as a native of Pantibibla, probably Sippar, in the 
province of Agadd. The fourth mythical king was 
Amnienon (in Sumerian probably Eti-men-nunna ; 
see below, HI. 3 ), who reigned for 12 sari (43,200 
years). In his time came tlie Musarus Oannes 
(? O-anna, ‘luminary of heaven,’ possibly the 
sun), or Annedotus, half man and half fish, from 
the Persian Gulf. The fifth ruler was Megalarus 
(Metalarus), also of Pantibibla, who reigned for 
18 sari (64,800 years). The sixtli reign was that 
of Daos or Daonos, the shejiherd of Pantibibla, 


(? Sumer. En-uje-gan), Enubulus, and Anementus, 
arose from the Persian Gulf. 

2 . Euedorcschus.—With the seventh name we 
have a clearer historical personage, Euedoreschus 
(En-we-dur-an-ki, possibly ‘ the lord of the word 
binding heaven and earth’), also of Pantibibla. 
Berosus relates that in his time another Annedotus, 
called Odakon (cf. Sumer. Utuki, a name of the 
sun-god), or Apodaphos, arose from the sea. The 
British Mu.seum tiiblet K. 2486 calls En-we-dur- 
an-ki ‘king of SippQ,r, . . . beloved of Anu, Bel, 
and Ea, . . . whom SamaS and Addu (Hadad) haid 
plac.ed on a golden throne.’ He was a diviner, 
versed in all sacred things, and the perfection of 
his person served as a model for all who aspired to 
the prie. 8 llK)od after him. 

3 . Amempsinus, OparteSj and Xisuthrus.—The 
eighth ruler was Amempsinus of Larancha, who 
ruled for 10 sari (36,000 years), but of this person¬ 
age nothing more is know'n. llie ninth, however, 
w*as of much greater note, being none other than 
Otiartes (a scribe’s error for Ovaries, the U(m)bara- 
Tutu of tlie Flood-legend). The Gr. text describes 
him as being of Ijaraiicha, but the Flood-story in 
the Eegei[^d of Gilgames seems to make him a 
native of Surippak, now Fara, on the Euphrates. 
He ruled for 8 sari (28,8(X) years), and w'as succeeded 
by bis son, Si.sithrus or Xi.suthrus {Hasis-athra, 
Bab. Atra-hasis transposed), ‘the exceedingly 
w'ise.’ This is 8 ini{)ly a title which was given to 
Bab. heroes, and tlie patriarch’s name seems to have 
been Ut-napi.sti“ (Uta-naisti™ in the Gilgamefi- 
legend discovered by Meissner). Xisuthrus ruled 
18 .wrf (64,800 years). He probably passed for the 
greatest of all the mythical kings of Babylonia. 

The most comjilete account of the Flood and the 
end of the great Bab. hero who ligured in it is 
Moliably that given by Berosus, as (juoted by Alex. 
^)lyhi.s(or (see EBE iv. 653*^). The fulle.st account 
of bis life, however, was probably that known as 
the legend of ‘ Ea and Atar-hasis’ (a variant form 
of Atra-hasis). Unfortunately the mutilation of 
the text renders the sequence and bearing of the 
events which it records exceedingly doubtful. A 
scries of years up to 7 are mentioned in which 
distressing things occurred among the people (cf. 
Gn 6 ’^ “*'^), [larents and otfspring being unnatural 
towards and suspicious of each other. There was 
scarcity of water and corn, and children were not 
brought forth. Owing to this, Atar-hasis appealed 
to the god Ea, on the second occasion setting up 
his abode at his door. Ea, however, took no notice, 
and the cries 0 / the tormented people rose on high, 
troubling the god Enlil ; so various sicknesses were 
sent among them, silencing their complaints. This 
apparently gave Atar-hasis opportunity for a fresh 
ajipeal, and the god this time answered, but the 
text is too mutilated for the sense to be gathered. 

In the considerable gap which occurs at this 
point, it is not improbable that the intention of the 
gods to send a flood upon the earth is announced. 
If so, the Pierpont Morgan fragment (Scheil, JtT 
XX, [1897]) probably gives the text. Though 
exceedingly mutilated, there appears to be a con¬ 
versation between Ea and the patriarch, whom the 
former seems to advise to ask (the other deities), 
‘Why wilt thou kill the people?’ Whether the 
Ililprecht fragment (see Exp'J'xxi. [1909-10] 364 flF.) 
belongs to this legend or not is doubtful, but seems 
not improbable. The announcement of the inten¬ 
tion of the deity to bring a Hood is given in detail, 
with directions as to the construction of the ark. 
Another doubtful fragment—that found by G. 
Smith and known as D{ailg) T(e,legrapk) 42 (T. G. 
Pinches, 01 in the LigJd^, London, 1903, p. 117)— 
also covers this section of the story, and contains 
part of Atra-[jiasis’ reply concerning the building 
of the ship. 
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From this point onwards the text is wanting 
until the last column of the large British MuKcnni 
tablet (K. 3399 + H934), which refers to 14 pieces 
of clay, out of which seven beantiful males and 
females were created by the goddess of generation, 
Manii {hHit tli, ‘ the ladv of the gods,’ also called 
Arum, the creatress). These lumps of clay would 
correspond with the stones which the hero of the 
Flood and his wife threw behind them in the legend 
of T^euealion’s flood {EUE iv. 654). Concerning 
the death of Atra-hasis nothing is known. 

Such were the hero-kings of Babylonia until 
after the great Deluge; and, notwithstantling 
the fact that the Babylonians believed in their 
historicity, there is no doubt that they are wholly 
mythical—though historical personages of later 
date may have been transferred into that remote 
past which tlie Babylonians pictured to themselves 
80 clearly. It is doubtful whether the first kings 
after the Flood can be looked upon as more his¬ 
torical, but it is to be noted that the successor 
of Xisuthru.s or Atra-hasis — Evekhou-s, Eve- 
khoos, Euexius, or Eutykliius, who reigned for 
4 neri (2400 years) — is ideiitiOed by Byncellus 
with N<‘mbrod (Nimrod), and the latter, if really 
Merodacli (IV. 2, bcdow), was the first great Bah. 
hero-god, the beginning of whose kingdom was 
Babel, etc. (Gn 10'*’). He is said to have been 
succeeded by his son Khomasbelus, who reigned 4 
7ieri and 6 sossi (2700 years), 

II. TnE Ba LIYLONIAN UKRO-KJNOS MENTIONED 
IN THE. NATIVE INSCRTPTIONS. — l. GilgameS.— 
Giigames was, in all probability, the first inifiortant 
hero after Merodach, and may be the Khomasbelus 
who succeeded Merodach. Tlie full form of his 
name seems to have been Gibil-games, and his 
capital was Erech (Uruk svpuri, ‘ Erech of the 
enclosures’). The legend concerning him covered 
12 tablets, and was, therefore, of conHi<lerable 
length. Unfortunately, there are many hacumc. 
Giigames is de.scribed as having been ‘two-thirds 
god and one-third man’; and, as no being seems 
to liave existed witli whom he could associate on 
equal terms, Aruru (see ERE ii. 643^, v. 7‘-3*), who 
had created him, formed a man in his likeness— 
the sage Enki-du (Ea-hant), who dwelt in the wilds 
among the beasts of the earth. Enticed to Erech, 
KAmiit-Bglti, the motiier of Gilganie.s, tells her son 
that ?>nki-du is to be his companion, and he accepts 
him at once. 

Giigames and Enki-du go together on an expedi¬ 
tion against fjumhaha, tlie Elamite, whose head 
they cut ott'. Later, the renown which Giigames 
had acquired attracted tlie attention of Istar, the 
goddess of Erech, who wished to espouse him. 
Notwithstanding her divinity, he had a very low 
opinion of her morality, and rejected her advances 
with reproaches. Angered, Istar comjdained to 
her parents Anu and Anatu, and a divine bull was 
sent down to overawe the hero and avenge the 
goddess. Undismayed, Giigames and Enki-du 
killed the animal, over whose remains Istar and 
her maidens lamented. Brobably owing to Isfar’s 
hostility, Giigames was smitten with an incurable 
malady, and he also had the misfortune to lose his 
friend Enki-du. In despair, Giigames roamed 
about the world seeking to have his friend restored 
to him, and to find relief for himself. Many wore 
the people wlioni he met, and the wonders which 
he saw, and he arrived at last, accompanied by 
Sur-Sanabi the boatman, at the place to which 
Ut-napisti"> (Xisuthrus or Atra-hasis [see above]), 
the Bah. Noah, had been translated, there to dwell 
for ever after the Flood. 

After an account of the calamity {ERE iv. 650^, 
651*) and Ut-nafiisti^^’s explanation that he had 
attained immortality as a reward for hia faithful¬ 
ness, certain ceremonies are performed which 


restore the hero to health. Later, when on his 
way back, he finds and loses a plant which would 
have gnven him the life and youtli which he sought. 
Bewailing his loss, he reaches Erech, and takes 
measures for the restoration of its walls. The 
exceedingly imperfect 12 th tablet details the 
raising of his old companion, Enki-du, who de¬ 
scribes to him the state of the good and the wicked 
after death. Tlie lost days and death of Giigames 
are not referred to. (For other details, see ERE 
ii. .315 f.) 

As handed down, the legend of Giigames appears 
as the life-history of a great and energetic ruler. 
H. C. Rawlin.son, however, thought that the lltb 
tablet of the series, with the story of the Flood, 
corresponded with the 11th zodiacal sign, Aquarius ; 
and the creation of Enki-du in the liLeness of the 
hero might be held emblematic of the constellation 
of the Twins. In its present condition, however, 
the story does not lend itself to satisfactory 
analysis, at le.ast from the astral point of view. 

Whether the infant Gilgarnos, son of Sevekhoros, 
thrown from a tower, and caught by an eagle 
(A^lian, de Nat. Animal, xii. 21), refers to Giigames 
or Gibil-ganies is at present uncertain. 

2 . Azag-Bau.—Though a woman, this ruler 
seems to have been looked upon as worthy of hero- 
fame. According to the clironological list puV>- 
lished by Scheil (C'yl/7^//, Oct. lull ; EepT xxiii. 
[ltd 1-12] 306, 308), she had been a wine-seller, and 
is .sai<l to have founded the city of Kis, of which 
she became (|ueen, perhaps on account of her 
vineyards and presses being there. The length of 
her reign is given as lOO years. As in the case of 
Sargon of Agad 6 afterwards, events of her reign 
are quoted in the omen-tnblets. 

3 . Sargon of Agad^.—This rnler, whose name 
in Bab. is yarni-kin, was the great royal hero after 
Giigames. His autobiograplucal legend states 
tliat his mother was a priestess or devotee (of some 
deity), and that he knew not his father (who liad 
jiossibly visited Ids mother without making him¬ 
self known to her). After the child had been 
brought forth in a secret place at Azupiranu on 
the Euphrates, his mother placed liirn in a little 
basket-ark made water-tight with bitumen, and 
set him afloat on the river. Carried by the stream 
to Akki the libation-priest, he became bis adopted 
son. How he attained royal rank is not known, 
but he had a long and renowned reign. The 
fimens from his reign state that he crossed the 
Flastern sea, and conquered all the lands of the 
West. Besieged, during a revolt, in his capital 
Agad 6 , notwithstanding his advancing years ho 
made a sortie, and defeated his foes. After this 
he subjugated Subartu, and made the boundaries of 
Agad 6 equal with those of Babylonia. He prol>- 
ably died in consequence of the anxieties due to 
a famine. 

4 . NarAm-Sin.—This was a ruler hardly less 
renowned than his father, Sargon. He conquered 
all the regions around the State of Agad^— Apirak, 
Subartu, Media, Eiain, Tilmun (Bahrein and the 
W. coast of the Persian Gulf), Magan, and 
Meluhha, capturing, in all, 17 kings, with 90,000 
troops. Unf^ortunately, less than a sixth of the 
inscription dealing with his reign is preserved. 

5 . The historical and deified hero-kings.— 
Though the exploits of A/.ag-Hau, Sarru-kin, and 
Narftm-Sin may be largely legendary, those of the 
deified kings Dungi, Jidr-Sin, Gimil-Sin, Libit- 
Istar, Eri-Aku (or Arad-Sin), Kim-Sin, Ismd- 
Dagan of Isin, and the apparently non-deified 
Nebuchadrezzar I. are well within the range of 
history. Colophon-dates and contemporary in¬ 
scriptions show tliat they carried on canif>aigTi 8 , 
performed ceremonies, and worked for the welfare 
of their peoj)le by digging irrigation-channels, 
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administering justice, and iniildin;^ temples. The 
records of heroic deeds on tlieir j)art are, it is true, 
■wanting;, hut a fragment, wliose colojihon contains 
the name of Dun^i, j:,dves an account of his pious 
works, implying tiiat such were preferable to 
deeds of prowess on the hattle-tield. Libit-IHar, 
too, although ‘ his weanon prevailed greatly,* 
enjoyed as much renown because ho set up some 
monument ‘ for the admiration of multitudes of 
)eople,’ and his sacrifices and prayers seem to have 
)efin acceptable to Knlil, the ol(l patron-deity of 
Nij)pur, 

In tlie case of Nebuchadrezzar I. (c. 1120 n.c,), 
the historian compares him with a lion and with 
the god Hadad, arid his great men with lions’cubs. 
Finding liis country wanting in prosperity, lie 
p/ayed to Merodnch for Babylon and his temple 
K-sagila ; and success against Falestine (Amurru) 
and Elam was promised him—success which, as 
we know from the historical inscriptions, was 
realized. The glory of his namesake of later date, 
sumamed the Great, is known to all. Had the 
Bab. nation continued its career as an independent 
State, there is little doubt that the two Nebu- 
chadrezzars would have figured with equal renown 
among its groat and royal heroes. 

111. Other legends of heroes from the 

NATIVE RECORDS. — 1 . Adapa. - This hero is de¬ 
scribed as having possessed all the wisdom of Ann, 
the god of tjie heavens, as well ns that of fta, in 
whose city, Kridu, he dwelt. He bore the title of 
nnhatimmu, which seems to indicate one who had 
the preparation and distribution of sacred food. 
He was also a fisherman of that city, which in his 
time lay on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 

While he w'as sailing out one day, the south wind 
came and sank his vessel, and Adana found him¬ 
self in ‘the hoii8e(s) of the fish.’ lie threatened 
to break the wings of the wind, and this was 
forthwith accomj)liHhed. For a week the south 
wind did not blow, to the annoyance of the god 
Anu, who summoned the wind and Adapa before 
him. Ascending to the heaven of Anu, Adapa 
saw there at the god’s door Tammuz and Gis-zida, 
two deities who liad disappeared from the earth. 
Adapa explained to Ann why he had broken the 
soutli wind’s wings, and these two deities, speak¬ 
ing for him, appiuiscd the WTath of Anu, who, how¬ 
ever, was displeased with Ea for having thus 
caused to be revealed ‘ the heart of heaven and 
earth ’ to a man. The food of life was now oll'ered 
to Adapa, but he refused to eat of it, explaining 
that he was acting in accordance with the in.struc- 
tions of Fa. He had apparently declined to eat it, 
however, under the impression that it was the 
food of death. Seemingly as a compensation for 
the loss, rule over the|teople of the earth was con¬ 
ferred upon him ; and it may be supposed that, like 
Atra-ha.si.s, he attained immortality in the end at 
the hands of his own god, Ea. It has been sug¬ 
gested that Adapa is the Alaparos of Berosus, 
written for Adaparos; but the r would, in that 
case, seem to be intrusive. 

2 . Etana and the Eag^le.—This legend is also 
exceedingly imperfect. At a time when there was 
no king upon the earth, and ajiparently not even 
the insignia of royalty, Istar, seeking a ruler, had 
come noon Etana, whose wife exnected a child, 
deNtined by the gods to govern tlie earth. The 
birth, however, was retarded, and Etana sought a 
remedy for this delay—the divine ‘herb of bearing,’ 
w’hich it was Miougnt that the eagle would be of 
use in obtaining. This bird, unfortunately, con¬ 
ceived a desire to eat the young of the black 
serpent, and, having descended to carry out this 
intention, had his wings broken by the enraged 
reptile. The eagle having been in the end 
healed, Etana, clinging to its body, attempted to 


reach the throne of Istar, who is elsewhere called 
‘ the mother of those xvho bring forth.’ That giddy 
height, however, they seem not to have attained, 
a.s Etana refu.sed to be carried so far, and they 
descended to earth again. How the legend ends is 
uncertain, but the attempt may have been success¬ 
fully repeated, or the coveted herb may have been 
acquired in another way. 

3 . Other legends.—Wiimerous other legends ex¬ 
isted, but in many ca.ses the titles (lirst lines) are 
all that remain. Among these are ‘ [The legend 
of En-men ?]-nunna’ (probably Ammenon [see 
above, I. i], the fourth pre-historic hero-king), by 
Enlil-ban-kudurrison of yu-meme;and ‘thelegend 
of Si-du,’ by Si-du the ancient (apparently an 
autobiography). ‘ 'ITie legend of Lidlul, the sage,’ 
of which fragments are extant, is rather a philo¬ 
sophical work, treating of the miseries and the 
disappointments of life, than the story of a hero. 

IV. Babylonian hero-gods. —i. Enlil and 
Ninlil.—The story of these deities is contained in 
a bilingnal composition of unusual beauty. Enlil 
and Ninlil are described as the youthful hero and 
handmaid of Dur-an and Nippur (identified with 
the Calneh of Gn 10‘“), and dwelt there, as 
well as in Dur-gisimmar, ‘the date-palm fortress,’ 
with its holy river, its food-store, well of sw’tM‘t 
water, and holy brook. Therein Ninlil had the 
comfort of her mother Kiel-azaga, and the pro¬ 
tecting goddesses of the holy streams made the 
water flow. After a gap, the text seems to 8 ])eak 
of the ceremonial entrance of Enlil and Ninlil into 
Nippur, when unclean or undesirable things were 
to be sent forth therefrom. On their approach, 
Enlil calls to the gate-keeper announcing trie lady 
Ninlil’s coming, and adinunishiiig him not to 
reveal her (Ninlil’s) abode. Kepeating his call, 
Enlil says: 

‘ Man of Uie (Treat (fate, man of tlie look— 

Mai> of the bolt, man of the holy lock— 

Thy lady Ninlil coineth, 

The handmaid so briirht, so shining. 

Let none woo her, let none kiss her— 

Ninlil so bright, so shining'.’ 1 

From a kind of catch-line, it would seem that 
Enlil entered the (uly to pronounce certain decis¬ 
ions, hut the second tablet, which would give the 
sequel, is wanting. For details of this deity, see 
ERK ii. 310*^’; also 6 and 7 below. 

2 . Merodach.—Though not the oldest of the 
deities of the Bab. pantheon, Merodach is the most 
important from the present standpoint, on account 
of his probable human origin. The full form of 
his name was Amaruduk, ‘the steer of day,’ i.c. 
the sun in his growing strength. It is noteworthy 
that one of his Semitic names is Nur-tli, ‘ light of 
the god (? of day),’ and the character by which 
this is represented was read as A sari, compared 
with the Egyptian Osiris. (In cuneiform, as in 
Egyptian, it is composed of the signs for ‘city’ 
and for ‘ eye.’) Ho w^as also one of the gods 
designated by the character for ‘ king,’ jn Sumer, 
probably Lugal, and in Sem. Bab. Sarru and 
the aliove-nained Nur-Ui. 

Concerning Merodach’s earthly kingship we 
know nothing, but the royal title may refer eitlier 
to that or to his heavenW authority. In conse¬ 
quence of the hostility of Tiftmat (cf. ERE iv. 129), 
the gods decided to destroy her and her brood, but 
none of them had the courage to attack so terrible 
an adversary. Merodach, therefore, ollered him¬ 
self ; and, aided by the powers whicli the gods 
bestowed upon liim, he succeeded in overthrowing 
her, imprisoning her followers, and dividing her 
body {ib. 129'^). Installed as king of the gods in 
consequence of this great service, Merodach recon¬ 
structed the universe, and created mankind and 
all living things (see also ERE ii. 314*, iv. 232). 

1 Of. Htmk* (Babylonian). 
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Other legends concerning Merodach are lost, but 
one of them, bejnnning, ‘ Wlien Merodach was in 
Sumer and Akkad,’ may have referred to his 
earthly existence. Another was ‘ The record of 
Merodach, the glorious lord, who wiis placed over 
the heavens,’ by Giinil-Gula. For Merodach in his 
divine character, see ERE ii. 311 f. 

3 . The legend of Tammuz.—The descent of 
Istar into Hades, to bring back Duviu-zi(da) or 
Tamrnuz, the ‘ Imsband of her youth,’ proves that 
tlie Babylonians had the legend in a similar form 
to that in which it was known in Syria. There is 
no inscription, however, dealing with the cause of 
his premature death, so that we are in doubt 
whether it was regarded by the Babylonians os 
having been due to ‘ the boar’s tusk of winter ’ or 
to some other cause. His release by Istar from 
the domain of Eres-ki-gal, or Ph es-d-gal, is one of 
the most noted productions of Bab. literature (see 
EBE \\. 313, 315“). 

4. The myth of Ura. —In this we have the legend 
of a seemingly purely divine hero, without any 
suspicion of human origin such as attached to 
Merodach and Tammuz. Ura (or Ira) seems to 
have been so called as ‘ tlie perfect one ’ {[gitniayu 
\Cuneif. TextSy xii. 13, 446J); but, os the ideograph 
with which the name is written is that for * servant,’ 
perfection of service (U) the gods, or to the uni¬ 
verse) may be intended. In the iriKcriptious, Urn 
ap[)ear 8 as one of the forms of Nergal, the god of 
war, famine, plague, and destructive things in 
general. 

In the legend. Arm, the god of heaven, gives 
Ura seven evil spirits to support him when 
prompted to ‘kill the dark-heads’ (mankind), 
and smite down the beast of the field. In a 
dialogue between Ura and 1-sum (a destroyer like 
himself), the destruction wrought in Bab. cities is 
referred to—that at Babylon, which caused Mcro- 
dach to utter ‘ an unloosablo curse ’; and at Krech, 
whoso goddess, Istar, was moved to wu'ath. Ura 
justifies himself, and shows his impartiality by 
stating that he has not spared Dfir, nis own city. 
Secure in his own justice, Ura speaks of further 
punishments which he intends to inflict, and l-sum 
promises to follow in his footsteps, whereat Ura is 
pleased, and finds his words ‘as finest oil.’ It is 
thought that they were not going to spare even 
the king of the gods, Merodach, himself. In any 
case, civil war was to ravage the seacoast, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Elam, the Kassites, the Sutites, the Qutites, 
and the Lulubites; land would not .sj)are land, or 
house house, or brother brother, but they would 
kill each other, until the Akkadian came and 
overthrew them all. I-surn turned, however, fir.st 
against Sarsar (the Amorites), de.stroying the 
mountain of the land and its vegetation. Ura was 
also engaged in this work ; and, when he rested, 
all the gods bowed down to him. He then ex¬ 
plained to them that he had destroyed nmnkind 
on account of former sin, and he seems to ask why 
ho should make a dill'erence between the just and 
the unjust more than tlie others. He would favour 
those who glorified him and sang his praises. 

5 . Nergal and Eres-ki-gal,—These deities were 
the king and queen of the under ^yorld, the foriner 
being tlie hero-god Ura under his more familiar 
name. The legend relates that the gods made a 
feast; but, as Eres-ki-gal was not allowed to 
ascend to them, they requested her to send a mes¬ 
senger to receive her portion. This she did, and 
all the gods except Nergal stood up when the 
messenger entered. This enraged Eres-ki-gal, 
who sent and demanded that the deity who had 
thus failed in politeness should be delivered up to 
her. Nergal tried to escape his doom by hiding 
behind the other gods, but was discovered, and 
•ent down to Hades with fourteen companions. 


Leaving these last to guard the fourteen gates of 
Hades, he entered, seized Eres-ki-gal, and dragged 
her from her throne to cut off lier head. Begging 
for mercy, slie otiered to become his spouse, and 
was accepted. Kissing her, and wiping away her 
tears, Nergal granted whatever she had asked of 
him ‘ for months past.’ 

6 . Enlil, TiSpak, and the Labbu.—Here we 

have a legend which seems to supply something 
similar to the stories of combats with dragons in 
the Middle Ages. The people of the land (? Baby¬ 
lonia) sighed and complained on account of a giant- 
serpent which plagued them, and 

which Enlil had designed in the heavens. Its 
length was 60 leagues, and it had members in 
proportion. Who, it was asked, would kill this 
creature, and save and rule over tlie wide laml 7 
Apparently the god Tispak (Niriip as god of lustra¬ 
tion) volunteered, and was ordered to go. The 
imperfection of the record leaves us in doubt 
whether it was he or another deity who acconi- 

lished the dragon’s overthrow ; but this was done 

y holding up before the creature ‘ the seal of life,' 
and its blooii flowed (from a wound) for 3 years, 3 
months, 1 day and 10 (?) [hours ?]. Hrozny regards 
the Labbu as typifying the mists at sea—which 
seems probable (cf. ERE ii. 315'^). 

7 . Zu the storm-bird, and the Tablets of Fate. 
—Though told at some length, this legend needs 
but few words. A deity seems to have sent Z(l, so 
that he saw ‘with his eyes’ the Tablets of Fate, 
and, coveting Enlil’s power, decided to take pos¬ 
session of them, mount liis throne, and rule the 
Jgigi (gods of the heavens). Taking advantage of 
the moment when Enlil was performing his daily 
ablutions preparatory to mounting his throne, Zh 
seized them, and flew to the security of his moun¬ 
tain. Enlil being tlius rendered powerless, Ann, 
the god of the heavens, addressed himself to the 
gods and goddesses, asking them to get them back. 
All, however—Aim’s son Addu (Iladad), his daugh¬ 
ter Lstar, Bara, I star’s child, and others—seem 
to make excu.ses, and^are ordered not to go. After 
this Nin-igi-azaga (Ea as god of deep wisdom) 
speaks to Ann, and it seems possible tliat he volun¬ 
teered, but after this the text is wanting. 

The ni.rrative is possibly continued in what 
seem-s to he anotiier version, known os ‘The out¬ 
witting of Zfl.’ In this (a bilingual document) 
Lugal-banda (? Nergal as the fighting-cock) goes 
fortli to tlie di.stant mountain of Sabii ‘ to do to 
the bird Zfl what was right.’ He would allow Zft’s 
wife and son to sit down to tlieir meal, and, with 
the aid of the wise woman Siris (wine), prepare an 
intoxicating drink. The text here is wanting, but 
in all probability the ruse was successful. Who it 
was who rose from Zfl’s nest, and made an unknown 
place in the mountain his refuge, is uncertain. 

The possible meanings of the legends. —Notwith¬ 
standing the simplicity of these legends of heroes 
and hero-gods, there is apparently in each of them 
some hidden teaching, concerning either the early 
kings of Babylonia, or the gods whom they wor¬ 
shipped, or the dealings of tliose gods with men— 
kings, heroes, or the people in general ; and in 
some cases it is clear that attempts were made to 
reconcile the seeming hardships, meted out to the 
innocent and the guilty alike, with the existence 
of the beneficent deities whom the Babylonians 
worshipped. There seems also to have been the 
desire to reconcile the dillerent beliefs which pre¬ 
vailed from time to time in Babylonia—the discard¬ 
ing of Enlil in favour of the milder rule of fia, and 
that, again, for the divine direction of ‘the 
merciful Merodach.’ In these cases, the olfier 
deities (their names are practically records of the 
Bupremacp, at the time or their greatest influence, 
of the cities of which they were the chief patrons) 
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Beern to have been clashed, by the majority of 
the population, with those who, like Nerpal 
the plague-Kod, or Addu (Hadad) the stonn-god, 
brought misfortune upon men. Thus it comes 
that Knlil, ‘ lord of the air,’ leads the gods who 
wish to destroy mankind by means of a flood, 
and forms the Labhu, or, according to Hrozny, 
mist-dragon. In like manner, the really malevo¬ 
lent deities, like Ura (Nergal), or the demon of 
the soutli wind, destroy mankind bv means of the 
powers of Nature, and Eres-ki-gal (PerBephone) 
exacts the presence of Tainmuz in the under world, 
producing winter and its sterility. 

Litbratdrr.— To the works mentioned under BAiTtxjmAirs 
AND Ahhyhianr (voI. ii. p. 31U)iiuiy be added T. G. Pinches, 
Thr Heligitm of Ilabplcmiaand Antyria, London, 1006, and the 
articloH ‘Oil^amei and the Hero of the Flood,’ llMtS, 

pp. 113 ff., 1$)6 ff., ‘ The Bab. Ooda of War and their Lef^ende,’ ib. 
1»0«, pp. 203 ff., 270 fr., ‘The I.eg«nd of Merodach.' ib. 1908, 
up. 63 k., 77 ff., MfiUr,' ib. 1909, pp. 20 ff., 67 ff., ‘ Enlil and 
Nlnlil.’ilt. 1911, p. 77 ff. T. G. PINCHES. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Chinese).— 
As might he expected in the case of a people with 
so long an existence, the Chinese nation nas pro¬ 
duced many persons w1k>, on account of their pre¬ 
eminence in some admirable quality, may rightly 
bo called its heroes, and whose names are preserved 
in its national tradition and history. Moreover, 
local tradition and the system of local records have 
preserved the fame of many others who, though 
not attaining to the rank of national heroes, have 
a restricted celebrity. As tradition and history 
tliuB supply lieroes, so the religious conceptions of 
the Chinese easily allow their transformation into 
gods. 

The famous names in ancient Cliinese history, 
back to its H(;mi-mytliical period, have been revered 
by the whole na( ion under its siKicessive dyna-sties, 
and through all its j)olitical vici.ssitudes. Such 
names are to-day still appeale<I to, ami must be to 
some extent a living force both in public and in 
private life, To Hwang '^I'i, whose reign is dated 
‘2()97 U.C., is attributed ruucli of the beginning of 
Chinese jjolity, and for this reason it was proposed 
to date tlie Ilepuldic from his era. Yao ('J.ShO B.C. ) 
and Shun (21255 B.c. ), virtuous monarch.^ of anti¬ 
quity, are professed by the I’resident of the Itepuh- 
he as liis ideals ; and in the sphere of private life 
a popular tract exhorts one to Ixjhave as if he 
beheld Yao in the pottage and Shun on the wall. 
Those examples of heroic i)ersoimgeH are taken 
from the most ancient times, and the long course 
of Chinese history 8ui)plies the names of many 
others which. Inking sulliciently well known to he 
appealed to hortatively, may he called heroic. The 
fame of some of these has been jneserved by the 
salt of some pithy saying, as in the case of V'ang 
Chftn (A.I). 124), famous for his integrity, who re¬ 
fused a secret bribe, saying, ‘ Heaven knows it. 
Earth knows it, you know it, I know it; Ijow can 
you say that none will know it?’ Others have a 
vogue in proverbial allusion, sucli as Cliang Ch'ang 
(53 B.c. ), who, on the eve of \innierited disgrace and 
dismissal, being jeered at by an enemy as ‘ Prefect 
for but live days,'summarily vindicated his rapidly 
ex])iring autliority on the [»er.s(»n of the offender, 
BO that the jeering phrase survives as a cla.ssicai 
allusion to unslacking fultilment of office. Others, 
again, find a place in one of those numerical cate¬ 
gories under wliich the Chinese are fond of grouping 
men and things worthy of note, c.g. ‘the Tnree 
Good Men of t)»e Yin dynasty ’ (1130 B.C.), or ‘ the 
Four Sages’ (Shun, Yu, Chow Kuiig, and Con¬ 
fucius). In addition to those thus commemorated 
in national history and literature, there are the 
more numerous worthies peculiar to each locality. 

Many of these worthie.s, whetlier of a general 
or of a merely local fame, remain exemplars only. 


But in accordance with what is called, perhaps not 
quite accurately, the animistic strain m the relig¬ 
ious conceptions of the Chinese, it may be said that 
they all either are or might f>ecome objects of wor¬ 
ship, and take rank therefore as gods. Of those 
who have already attained divine honour, some 
have l)een raised to it by popular opinion ; in the 
case of others, their divine rank has Been conferred 
or recognized by Imperial decree. Thus, the re¬ 
puted inventors of some of the fundamental arts 
of Chinese civilization—Tsang Hieh, inventor of 
writing, the empress Si Ling She, of silk-worm 
rearing, K'i, of husbandry—are deilie<i. The being 
every wliere worshipped as Genius of the Soil figures 
in history as one of the ministers of Hwang Ti. 
The fourth of the ministers of the same emperor 
lias been ‘ metamorphosed into one of the control¬ 
ling spirits of the universe, and regarded as the god 
of nre’ (W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, 
no. 87). A skilled mechanician has become the 
god of carpenters. The cose of Kuan-u well illus¬ 
trates the way in which a liero becomes a god. A 
warrior of the era of the Three Kingdoms, famous 
for fidelity to his chief and for martial prowess, he 
was finally captured and beheaded by nis enemies 
(A.D. 219). His name was handed down as that of 
a martial hero. Canonized under the Sung dyn¬ 
asty (1 2th cent. A.D.), he continued to receive addi¬ 
tional honours, until in 1594 (Ming dynasty) he was 
raised to the rank of Ti, or god, and has ever since 
been worsliipped as the God of War, being regarded 
with 8j>ecial favour by the late Manchu dynasty. 
Similarly, the Guardians of the Doors, depicted 
so frequentlj’ on the two-leaved doors of Chinese 
buildings, are historical characters of the 7th cent. 
A.D. They are sai<l to have guarded the aytartnient 
of their emperor ; and his commemoration of tlieir 
fidelity by liaving their portraits painted on his 
doors was the lir.st step which led to their enjoy¬ 
ment of divine honours. As an example of a 
heroine raised to divine rank, we may take Ma-tau. 
A girl of Fokien, sitting with her mother spinning, 
went into a trance, in which she saw the l)oat caj)* 
sized in which were her fatlier and lier two brothers. 
In the anguish of her allection she seize<l with each 
hand one of the drowning persons, and held up the 
tiiird with her teeth. Unfortunately, lier motlier 
roused her, and she opened her im»»ith to reply. 
Tlie facts correspond to what was done in trance : 
the two jA'.rsons gva.si)ed by the girl’s hands were 
saved ; the third was lost, owing to the untimely 
opening of her niouth. Such is the story which 
lies at the ha.sis of the worship of this girl as Ma-tsu, 
j)atroii gixlde.ss of .sailors. 

In atldition to tliose nationally, or at least very 
Avidely, recognized as divine, there are, as lias been 
said, many others in whose ease a local celebrity 
has culminated in a local worshiji. Thus, to give 
one example : in a village not far from Chao Chow 
Foo there is a temple and image in fionour of a 
herd-l>oy, much sought after in times of drought, 
the idol being carried in procession and worshijmed 
alike by mandarins and jieople. Of tliis herd-boy 
it is believed that in his lifetime he W'a.s able, by 
the waving of his hamlxio sun-liat, to draw rain 
from heaven. His cult is quite local. 

Regarding such hero-worship generally, it may 
l»e noted that it is soineAviiat capricious in the 
selection of its objects. If all heroes are no.ssible 
objects of worship, still only some attain that dig¬ 
nity. None of the heroes of the Three Kingdom 
era enjoys such divine lionours as Kuan-u. More¬ 
over, the wor-sliip of any particular person may be 
early or late in its rise, and it is subject to ebb and 
flow in its popularity. Near Swatow tliere has 
arisen within recent years an extensive cult in 
honour of a monk, who, partly by Bupernatural 
means, gave to the district a much-needed bridge. 
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This cult, which has already somewhat declined in 
popularity, is recent, thougii tlie monk who is its 
object lived so long ago as the Sung dynasty. On 
the other hand, a wortliy may begin to be wor¬ 
shipped even during his lifetime (cf. J. J. M, de 
Groot, The Rdigion of the Chinese^ New York, 
1910, p. 64). Of such worship it may be noted also 
that it is largely non-ethical. Its objects w'ere dis¬ 
tinguished, no doubt, by some excellent quality; 
but in being raised to divine rank they are poten- 
tialized rather than moralized, although as super¬ 
natural beings {shin) they may, ex officio as it were, 
be supposed to enforce the sanctions of the current 
ethical code. Thus the warrior Kuan-u becomea 
the God of War, and the rain-producing herd-l>oy 
is appealed to as Rain-producer. But in popular 
tracts Kuan Ti appears also, not specifically as the 
God of War, but as promulgating the ethical pre¬ 
cepts inculcated in these tracts, and his power of 
sending weal or woe is brought forward as their 
sanction. 

LiTBEATuma — W. F. Mayen, Chirute Reader's Marxual, 
Shanghai and London, 1874 ■ H. A. Giles, Chinese liiographicai 
Dictionary, London, 1808 ; T. Richard. Calendar of the Gods, 
Shanghai, 1006. P. J. MaCLAQAN. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Egyptian).-- 
P'rom Herodotus ii. 50 {t>o^l^ovcri 5’ u>v Alyvirnot ovS' 
ijpuxrt odS(y) it might 1)6 inferred that the worship 
of heroes was unknown among tlie Egyptians. 
Yet he tells ns elsewhere that they worshipped 
Herakles (ii. 42) and Perseus (ii. 91)—names which, 
it is true, can here apjily only to Khonsu and Min 
resjiectively, i.e. to gods in tne proper sense of the 
term. In the Hellenistic period, however, there 
was in Egypt a city which was actually <lesignatod 
‘ the City of Heroes’ ('Hpa>u>*' tAis). Tlie Egyptian 
monuments likewise show that the religion of the 
country had really a place for the worship of per¬ 
sonages who, as being deified men, must lie desig¬ 
nated lieroe.s or hero-gods. Hence, if we are not 
to regard Herodotus as in conlUct with himself 
and w'ith facts, his words as quoted above must be 
taken to mean only that there was among the 
Egyptians no such cult of heroes as corresponded 
exactly with that found in Greece. In point of 
fact, tne Egjqitiaii deities wdio may be styled hero- 
gods do not, like the Greek lieroe.s, occujiy a jiosi- 
tion intermediate between gods and men. They 
are not demi-god.s, but have Viecome gods in the 
proper sense, and, in spite of the earthly residua 
that .still adliere to them, were worshijiped along 
with, and in the same manner a.s, real gods. 

Before these heroes became gods, however, they 
too passed through a stage of semi-divine worship, 
which, as in tlie case of the Greek heroes, was 
associated with their tombs, and which may have 
developed from the ordinary cult of the dead to 
something in the nature of ancestor-worship. Ac¬ 
cording to Egyptian beliefs, the ‘spirit-s’ of the 
departed stand midway between the gods and the 
king and queen (llootl Papyru.s, puldished by G. 
Maspero, in Etudes igyptiennes, li., Paris, 1893). 
M.anetho, in jne particular in.stance where he refers 
to the practice of ancostor-w'orship, calls them v^Kvet 
Tjixldeoi (see lielow, I. 2). The Egyptians them¬ 
selves, referring to the same practice, sometimes 
speak of tliose ancestral spirits as gods, just as 
tliey often apply the term ‘ god ’ to the semi- 
divine king. The line of demarcation between a 
real god and a deified human spirit is thus far from 
rigid. 

As regards the heroes of the Greeks and other 
eoples, the question often arises whether the 
ero-gods worsliipped by the people were originally 
men who had been promoted to divine honours by 
reason of their achievements, or were at first real 
deities to whom a human form and human experi¬ 


ences came to be ascribed ; or, linally, whether 
they are literary creations which, born of poetic 
fancy, found a footing in popular lielief. But no 
such question can arise in tne case of the Egyptian 
hero-gods, except perhajis in a single in.Mtance (11. 
I (1)). Eor, on the one hand, the Egyptian gods, 
invested with human activities and regarded as 
kings who ruled upon earth in the far distant past 
(as, «,g., the aiin-god Ke', i.e. ‘sun,’ the earth-god 
GSb, I.e. ‘earth,’ the hawk-shaped Horus, and his 
adversary, the animal-shaped Seth—both originally 
local gods), are in other respects so lacking in 
human traits that their divine nature cannot be 
doubted for a moment. Then, on the other hand, 
the Egyptian deities who may be called heroes or 
hero-gods are without exception deified men, a 
number of whom lived in the full light of history, 
and of whose earthly existence we in some cases 
possess authentic indications. 

It is to lie noted that the deification of human 
beings in ancient Egypt was of two kinds, viz. (1) 
general deification, which all who occupied a cer¬ 
tain position in life, or suffered a particular fate, 
shared in an equal degree— de jure, as it were, and 
independently of any action on their own part, 
much in the same way as the fallen warriors or the 
Teutons wore all aaniittcd to Valholl; and (2) 
individual deification, which was attained only by 
in<lividual.s of special eminence. The latter class 
comprises those who, as akin in character to the 
heroes of Greek mytliology, are the genuine hero- 
gods, who were always treated liy tlie Egyptians 
as if they had been real gods; the former is 
conijiosed of the semi-divine beings from whom 
proceeded t he hero-gods. 

I, General deification.— i. It is a w'ell- 
known fact that the Egyptians, from the earliest 
traceable period of their history, believed their 
kings to be embodied forms of certain gods—in- 
carnationa like the bull Apis, the ram of Mondes, 
and the other sacred animals. The reigning king 
was regarded as ‘Horns’ (the national god of 
Lower rigvpt in jire-historic times, and, later, of 
the whole kingdom), or ns ‘Horns and Seth’ (the 
union of the ancient national deities of Lower 
and Upper Egypt resj>ectively), or, again, as ‘the 
two niislres.ses,' i.e. Eileithyia and Huto (the 
tutelary goddesses of the two divisions of the 
country in the final }>eriod of the pre-historic age). 
The deceased king, on the other hand, rankea as 
Osiris (by lieliojiolitan doctrine the father of 
Horns), and under that conception ruled over the 
dead, just as, under the name of Horus, he had 
previously ruled, and as his son and successor 
now ruled, over the living. From the IVth 
dynasty onwards tlie king was accounted ‘ the son 
of the sun-god lie',’ who in the form of the previous 
king, his liumaii father, was supposed to Iiave lie- 
gotten him of the queen (Maspero, ‘ Oimrnent 
Alexandre devint tiieu en I^gypte,’ in Annuaire de 
Vicole pratique des hautes Hudes [Paris, 1897]). In 
a later age, again, each {.^od was regarded within liis 
own province as the king s father. Acconlingly the 
reigning king was styled 'the good god’ {ntr-nfr), 
or, at an earlier day, ‘ the great god ’ {nir'\) ; from 
the XIXth dynasty the latter designation was 
applied to the deceased king. When the king’s 
real father was not liiniseif a king, he was called 
‘the father of the god’ {itf-ntr, an expre.ssion 
authenticated from the Xlllth dynasty), and the 
worship at the king’s tomb—the pyramid—wa.s, 
even in the Old Kingdom (first half of the 3rd 
millennium B.c. ), performed in a ‘ house of a god’ 
(ht-ntr), i.e. a temple specially dedicated to iiini, 
and by ‘ servants of a god ’ {hrn-7itr) and ‘ pure ones ’ 
{toe eo), i.e. pricst.s, ap{>ointed for the purpose, pre¬ 
cisely like tlie worship of the real gods ; while the 
worsnip accorded to all other human beings, even 
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queeriH, after death was jicrforined simply by ‘ser¬ 
vants of a f'ciiiuH' (A//i i.e. priests of the dead, 
and in ‘ a house of a genius’ i.e. chapels of 

the dead. 

It is nevertheless prol)able tliat the ancient kings 
of Egyi/t were not honoured with divine worship 
in tlieir lif<‘time; at least we have no evidence of 
such worslnp. When the reigning monarch ap¬ 
pointed one of Ills courtiers as a hm-ntr, i.e. ‘ser¬ 
vant of a gotl,’ at liis pyramid (J. H. Breasted, 
Ancient liecords of luffjpt, Chicago, 190(i-07, i. 
§ 307), this did not inijjly that the person so 
Imnoured was to act in that capacity during the 
king’s life ; on tln^ contrary, the ottice, with its 
dulies, honours, and emoluments, was conferre<l 
upon him—and jircthahly also upon his descendants 
—in atiticifiation of the king’s death, i.e. for the 
time when the latter .shouUi he worshipped as a 
departed spirit, 'riu; lir.st of the Egyptian kings 
to have divine honours |>aid to them while still 
alive and in coniunction with their ancestors were 
the lEdlenistie kings of the Etolernaic period. 

2. In Helioj)olis, which in the pre historic age 
wa.s for a time the capital of the whole country, a 
species of ancestor-worshij) seems to have lieen 
accorded to the manes of the contemporary (pre¬ 
historic) kings. They w’ere worshiitped there as 
‘Houlsof Heliopolis.’ Similarly, ‘soulsof Hierakon- 
[lolis ’ and ‘ souls of Buto ’ were worshipped in these 
cities, the respective capitals of the two 8tate.s into 
which Egypt was eventually divided prior to the 
foundation of the historical centralized State under 
Menes (‘ the union of the two lands’). As these 
predcfSiHsors of Mcnes had, in jiarticular, wor- 
shii)))ed the god Ilorus, the latter two coinjianies 
of spirits vvei e known also as the ‘servants of 
Horns.’ Moreover, tlicv are variously designated, 
according to the connexion, as ‘kings,’ ‘ sjurits,’ 
or ‘god.s.’ In Manetho they are called vtKva ol 
ifjulOeoi. They are dcjiictcd as gods with a human 
body and an animars head, exaidly like the local 
fetish deities of the Egyjitians; the souks of 
Hierakonjiolis have the hea<l of a jackal, those 
of Buto that of a liawk, and, accordingly, they are 
even spoken of as ‘jackals’ and ‘hawks’ respec¬ 
tively. From (!crtain allusions in the texts it 
might seem as if, in earlier times (till 2000 it.c.), 
h(;rds of jackals and tlocks of hawks woe kept in 
the two cities just named, and were regarded us 
incarnations of those royal souls. 

8pe, furllirr, K. Scltic, Unferniichinuien zvr Gesrh. und 
Altcrtumakundc, iii. 1001) .‘{fl.; th(* HniiU! author in 

iVorchardt, GrahdcnkiivU <irs .'^n'.hunC , Leipzitf, lyi.’l, ii. 

The ‘souls of Hclio[)olis,’ wherever they are 
mentionetl, s<>ein to he treated exactly like gods, 
and arc associated with A turn, the local deity of 
that city. The dynastic kings dedicate temples 
and other monumeuts to them, and speak of them¬ 
selves as beloved by them. It is possible that the 
name'llpujwc iroXcs ('UpcodtroXis, Tlpu>), by which the 
(ireeks rtmder I’ilhom, llarov/nos, i.e. ‘house of 
Atum,’ the name <*f the city dedicated to Atiim, 
bears a reference to tlu'se ‘ souls.’ In such trans¬ 
lations w e usually (ind that, when they do not give 
the name of the god in question, as in the ea.se of Aidi 
7r6\ts, then they liave the name of his .sacred animal 
in the j)lural, as, e.g.^ Kcvuii' 7r6Xiy for ‘ House of 
Anuhis,’ and KpoKoSeiXup rrcAty for ‘ House of 
Suchos.’ In the Oreek rendering of Pithom given 
above, tlierefore, the "Hpwfj seem to take the place 
of the .sacred animals. 

3. After the fall of the t)ld Kingdom {c. 2400 
n.c,) the idcntilication of the tleml with Osiris, 
which had Ixicn customaiy in the ca.se of kings, 
was gradually extended to otlier.s—first of all to 
ineml»ers of the royal family, then to the feudal 
nobility (who at that time also arrogated to them¬ 
selves other privileges of royalty), and finally to 


all human beings without distinction of rank 
The logical result of this should have been that 
in the realm of the dead there existed rulers only, 
and no subjects. But in point of fact the attri¬ 
bute Osiris seems very soon to have lost its original 
force. The deceased N, who is called ‘Osiris N,’ 
was in no sense identical with the god Osiris, who 
continues as before to he king in the realm of tlie 
dead, and therefore rules over the ‘ Osiri.s N ’ also. 
The dead who are so designated worship Osiris, 
justify themselves before his judgment-.Meat, etc. 

4. A special apotheosis seems in later times to 
have been accorded to tho.se who were drowned in 
the Nile, nrohahly because, according to the legend, 
Osiris had sufi'ered a like fate. Those who died in 
this way were regarde<l as having been peculiarly 
distingui-shed by the gods, and were styled ‘ glori¬ 
fied ’ (hd.ye) —a term which at an eailier period 
a|)pears to have been applied more generally to all 
the blessed dead (cf. beali). According to Herod, 
ii. 00, the bodies of the drowned were entombed 
with peculiar pomp (cf. GrilHth, in Zeitschr. fur 
ngyp. Sprache, xlvi. (1909-lOj 1.32). 

5. That a cult of the deified high priests of 
Heliopolis and Memphis existed at Pathyris in 
Ptolemaic times is evidenced by a number of 
papyri (Gritlith, Catalogue of the. Demotic Papyri 
tn the J. Hylands Library, Manche.ster, 1909, iii. 
132, n. 9). 

II. Individual deification. — i. Deified 
king-s and queens.—(1) The earliest instance of 
this may have been Gsiris. This deity, so highly 
honoured in later times, w as in some remote age, 
ns it would .seem, a hero in whose person the idea 
of the unity of the Egj'^ptian oeoido came to he 
embodied : hence the myth of the ilismemherment 
of his body and the distribution of the [)arts among 
the Egyptian nomes. He was regarded as having 
been a good and noble monarch, who was treacher¬ 
ously murdered, somewhat like the Siegfried of 
Teutonic mythology, and then restored to life by 
means of magic, though he did not resume his 
earthly existence, but lives on in the under world 
as king of the dead. He is always portrayed in 
a purely human fashion, with certain symbols of 
royalty which pertain to him alone among the 
gods—the Upper Egyptian diadem adorned with 


two ostrich feathers 


as also the scourge 


/K^y and the crook ^ , the primitive emblems 

of sovereignty. It is ])ossible, however, that these 
.symbols may have been transfcrreil to him from 
an ancient local deity with whom he was sub- 
se<piently identified (.see below). In the earlier 
religious literature of the ‘ Pyramid Texts’ Osiris 
very seldom ])lays an active part like the other 
gods. The theme of intcre.st is, nearlj’^ everyw here 
in the.se texts, found in his expieriences, his death, 
and his resurrection. What had happened to him 
w'ould happen also to the deceased king, who is, in 
fact, generally identified w-ith him. 

The suH’ering Osiris, thus conceived of as purely 
human, was in his origin as little a god of vegeta¬ 
tion or of the dead as w^aa Christ, wdth whom 
ho has many points of re.semblance. He, too, 
founded a confessional religion of a personal 
and ethical stamp, wdiich forms a most decided 
contrast to the numerous Egyptian local cults 
based on feti-shism, as well as to the Nature-religions 
indigenous to Egypt from primitive times (wor¬ 
ship of the sun, the sky, the Nile), and which in 
the course of centuries gradually extended its 
range, to some extent with a con.scious rejection of 
other forms of religion (the mysteries, communal 
life). 
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The earliest trium[th8 of his cult must certAinly 
go back to a very rciuote jiast. Even while Helio¬ 
polis was the capital of a united Egypt,* and when 
the Heliopolitan theology instituted tlie ‘ great 
divine ennead of Heliopolis,’ he not only found a 
place in tliat group as one of the representatives 
of the past—beside the great cosmic deities (sun, 
air, sky, earth) and the national god of the 
southern kingdom of Upper Egyi)t, which had 
been overthrown V»y the kings of Lower Egy]>t, 
and was now subject to it—but he actually be¬ 
came the centre of tlie whole artificial system. He 
was made the son of the divine pair, lioaven and 
Earth.'-* Horns again, w'ho, as the national deity 
of the dominant kingdom of Lower Egyj>t, repre¬ 
sented the present, and therefore remained outside 
the ennead, became the son of Osiris. Seth, the 

f jod of the Upper Egyptian kingdom, and now the 
ast member of the ennead, was branded as tiie 
slayer of Osiris, and the arch-villain who lind been 
guilty of dismembering the kingdom. These two 
local deities, Horus and Seth, were originally of a 
purely fetishistic character, and had at first no 
more to do with the hero Osiris than liad the 
cosmic deities who had come to bo recognized as 
his parents. Thus the Heliopolitan theology was 
even then completely under the influence of the 
Osirian faith. 

Osiris seems to have become the god of the dead 
(Khentamentiu, ‘the chief of the VV^esterners’) 
and the god of Abydos only in the historic era, 
and probably in consequence of the deceased kind’s 
identification with him and of the fact that the 
tombs of the earliest historical kings (1st and find 
dynasties) were situated at Abydos, the necropolis 
of This, their capital. It thus came about that 
the grave of Osiris was sought in Abyd(»8, and was 
found among the ancient royal toml)S there. The 
function of the god of the dead and the designation 
‘chief of the Westerners’ were thereby transferred 
from the dog-shaned local god Anubis to Osiris (K. 
Meyer, in Zeitsenr. fur dgyp. Sprache, xli. [1904] 
97). Between ‘2500 and 2100 U.C., in consequence 
of tliis development, Abydos became a pre-eminent 
(•(‘litre of pilgrimage for all Egyptians. 

If originally Osiris had no connexion with Aby¬ 
dos, he would seem to have hud as little with his 
otliei sanctuary, situated in the Delta, and subse- 
.pumtly named Bu.siris (‘House of Osiris’) after 
liim. Here, too, he either superseded or alisorbed 
an older local god, tho'ndtj depicted as an idol in 

the form It was presumably from this deity, 

who in the earlier religious literature is called 
‘the chief of the Eastern nomes’ (of the Delta), 
and may perliaps have been the god of a small 
kingdom comprising tliese nomes, that Osiris ac¬ 
quired the symbols of sovereignty by which his 
images were distinguished in later times. 

In Memphis, likewise, Osiris seems to have been 

identified with the fetish worshipped there, 

‘ the magnificent Ded-pillar,’ as also with Ptab and 
Soker, only after the Old Kingdom was at an end. 
The violent death whicli, according to tlie legend, 
he met with in the waters of the Nile brought 
him into close relations witli the sacred river itself. 
Like the Memphite Ptah, Osiris now came to be 
identified with it, and the idea of his resurrection 
fitted in with the annual inundation. His life 
and death were interpreted as referring to the 
1 About 10(X) years before the dawn of the historical era, at the 
time when the Kgyptian calendar was introduc ed (4242 B.c.). 

3 Heaven and Earth were formerly believed to be the parents 
of the sun-god R4', but R6‘ is now at the head of the ennead 
and their grandfather. 


growth and decay of Nature. He thus eventually 
became the god of vegetation, from whose corpse 
tlie corn was supposed to spring. 

(2) King Sesostris 111. (1887-1850 B.C.), who com- 
ileted the subjugation of Northern Nubia lieguu 
iy his predtM^essors, and protected this new pro¬ 
vince of tlie Egy{)tian kingdom by the erection of 
fortresses, had already become a national deity in 
that district in the time of the New Kingdom, 
and, along with tlie ancient Nubian deity iJd toii, 
was wor.shipi)ed under his .sacred name of K/ui'- 
kew-re, which denotes his relation to the sun-god 
Ke* (the iuV-name). Thntmosis ill. (1501-1447 
B.C.), who, in similar fashion, coniiileted tlie re- 
eonquest of Nubia begun by his own predeciessors, 
erected in that country temples, ami instituted 
sacrifiires and festivals, for the deilied Sesostris. 
The latter was thus treated altogetlier like a god, 
but he is portrayed and designatetl os an Egyptian 
king, exactly as in his lifetime. 

See Lepsius, DenkmaUr^ Herliri, lcS40-00, 111. 48IT. ; Breasted, 
op. cit. ii. } 1(17 IT., and History oj Egypt, New York, 11)06, pp 
180, 209, 317. 

(3) King Amenemmes ill. (1840-1801 B.C.), the 
builder of the so-called I.abyrinth near Hawara, 
at the entrance to the Kayyftm, became subse¬ 
quently a tutelary deity of tiuit oasis, for the 
economic development of which he (the Mievis of 
Herixlotus?) must have done good service. Under 
his Ke'-nanie of La-ma'-rfe' (AafiapLs), in its abbrevi¬ 
ated form Ma’-r6' (Mapijt, Mapprjs, Marpijs), or, w'it h 
the addition of ‘ Pharaoli,’ the later Egyptian term 
for king, as UpafAapprjs, llpejxappyjf, lie is fre({uently 
mentioned in monuments of the Grwco - Itoman 
period from the h'ayyum, and especially from tlie 
viidnity of his pyramid and his mausoieum (the 
Labyrinth). He is there depicted in the stereo¬ 
typed attitude of tlie gods, except that his head 
is that of an Egyptian king and bears the royal 
head-hand. 

See further, Rubensohn, In Zeitsehr. fiir iigyp. Sjrraehe, xlll. 
(1906j 111 ff. ; Spicgelberp:, ib. xliii. (lOOOJ 84 ff. 

(4) Mones ((!. 3300 b.c.), the deified founder of 

the Egyptian centralized State of historical times, 
is believed by Wilcken to be identical with the 
similarly named deity or who is 

frequently mentioned in iireek pajiyri from the 
village of Tebtuiiis in the Fayyfim (Mitteis- 
Wileken, Grundziujc.u. ChrestortiaOiie der Papyrus- 
ktindc, Leijizig, 1912, i, 1. p. 106). 

(5) King .\men()phis i. (r. 1551-1535 B.c.), son of 
that King Amosis who expelled the Hyksos and 
founded the New Kingdom, was regarded, from 
c. 1300 B.C., as a guardian deity of the Theban 
necropolis. In that capacity he is often portrayed 
in tombs and (uiHins of this period—mostly in the 
form of a reigning king, hut with tlie scourge 
and crook, as borne by Osiris. In his honour 
was observed the festival of Fa-amen-hotp (‘the 
[fe.stival] of Ariieriophis’), from which the month 
of Phamendth derived its name. 

(6) Amenophis ili. (c. 141.5-1380 B.C.), whose 
reign seems to mark the zenith of Egypt’s posi¬ 
tion as a world-power, instituted in liis own honour 
a divine cult in the temple of Soleh, in Nubia, 
built by himself, his name here being ‘ Neb-ma'-r6’, 
the lord of Nubia,’ or ‘ N. the great god.’ In the 
sculptures which adorn the walls of this sanctuary, 
the god is depicted as being worshipjied by the 
king him.self, and is called by him ‘ liis living 
image upon earth.’ In the inscriptions, the king 
dedicates the temple to tlie god, and speaks of 
himself as being beloved by the latter. In short, 
Amenophis treats Ids deified self in every way as 
an independent divinity. The god is represented 
as a king wearing the royal liead-baim, but as 
having around hi.s ears the twisted ram’s tioms 
peculiar to Amun in Nubia and in the Oasis of 
Ammon (Siwa), and upon his head a small crest 
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(modius) bearing tlie moon’s orescent and disk, as 
worn Ity the ancient lunar rleities, Tlioth of Shniun 
and Kljonsu of Thebes. Me thus comes before us 
as a fusion of Ainun and Klionsu. 

Of. Lepiius, ill. 86-S7 ; DreagterJ, Anetent Recordt, li. | 803ff. 

In the Grmco-Koman j)eriod, the king who thus 
deified himself in Nubia was identified with Mern- 
non, the legendaiy king of Ethiopia who came to 
the help of tlie Trojans. His colossal statues in 
Western Thebes, which bore the name ‘ Neb- 
ma'-r6‘, lord of lords’ (Lepsius, iii. 142, 144; 
llurton, Excerpta fjieroglyphica, Cairo, 1825-30, p. 
30), are the famoius colossi of Memnon, one of 
which, after being overthrown by an earthquake 
in 27 H.C., used to give forth a resonant note at 
sunrise, until it was restored in the reign of 
Septirnius Severus (Letronne, ‘La Statue vocale 
de Memnon,’ in MAJIiL x. [18331 249). Its 
association with the Memnon of Greek mythology 
can be traced back to the Ptolemaic period, and is, 
therefore, of earlier date than its property of emit¬ 
ting sounds. In Greek documents of the middle of 
the 2nd cent. B.C. the name t 4 is u.sed of 

the locality called in Egyptian Djeme, the modern 
Medinet Habu, in which was situated not only 
the sepulchral temple of Amenonhis ill. with the 
two colossi in front of it, but also a great palace 
belonging to him. 

It is evident, from various qxiiproquos, that the 
identification of Arnenophis ill. with the Greek 
Memnon is based upon his 116'-name, Neb-ma'-r6', 
which in that age wa.s apparently abbreviated to 
Mar6 (Sethe, IJntersuchunqen^ i. 61, n. 1 ; ii. 6, 
II. 2). In the Babylonian letters from el-Amarna, 
dating from the king’s own lifetime, liis name is 
rendered by Nimmuria or Mirnmuria, and its con¬ 
temporary pronunciation may, therefore, have been 
something like Nemmar6‘ or Mernmftre*. It is 
thus not inconceivable that the Greek mythical 
figure of tlie Ethiopian or Egyptian Memnon, 
whose name is not unlike the form just given, was 
in reality the final residuum of Egyjit’s three 
centuries’ supremacy in the Eastern Meditiirranean, 
which, as has been indicated, culminated in the 
reign of Arnenophis III. Moreover, it is precisely 
the names of this king and his consort that are 
met with repeatedly on objects of Egyptian origin 
found at Mycermi and in Hhodes. 

Among the Semitic peoples, again—unless all 
the evidence is at fault—the memory of this 
monarch would seem to have survived in the tradi¬ 
tions regarding Nimrod, the mighty hunter of 
Cush {i.«. Nubia); and, as a matter of fact, Amen- 
ophis III. in his memorial scarabs, which, like 
commemorative coins, were designed to keep in 
remembrance the important events of his reign, 
ha.s recorded not only the expansion of lii.s king¬ 
dom from Kari in Nubia to Naliaren on the 
Euphrates, butakso his prowess as a hunter of lions 
amt wild oxen (Breasted, ov. cit. ii. § 8601!.). 

(7) A deified king of unknown name is found in 
the ‘ Pharaoh of Snmt’ (t.c. the Island of Bige), wor¬ 
shipped in the Gra^co-Koman temples of the Island of 
Phila^. In the temple sculptures he is represented 
as an Egyptian king with Uie so-called war-helmet 
on his liead. In a Greek inscription from the 
Island of Seh61 he is called nerci'crr/j/u, ‘the god of 
Bige,’ and is identified with Hermes (Sethe, in 
Zeitschr. fiir dgyp. Svrache, xlvii. [1910] 166). 

(8) King Ptolemy Philadelphus gave orders that 
ArsinoS, his sister and wife, ‘ the goddess who 
loves her brother * (4>t\d5eX0oi), who died in 270 
B.C., should be worshipped along with the local 
deities in all the temples of the country as Bed 
a-vpvaot, and that a tax of one-sixth of all garden- 
produce slionbl be devoted to her cult. In the 
Fayyflm she became a norne godde.ss, and this 
fertile region was thereafter called the Arsinoite 


nome. A temple of Arsinol; at Memphis is men¬ 
tioned in the in8cription.s of the Memphite high- 
priests in the Ptolemaic period. In the sculptures 
of the Egyptian monuments the deified queen 
appears as a purely human figure, but in the in¬ 
scriptions she is styled ‘daughter of Amun,’ and 
‘ Divine mother of the living Apis, the king of all 
the other divine animals.’ 

Cf. W. Otto, PriMter u. Tempet im hellenutitohen Atgypten^ 

1. (Leipzig, 1908)348; Mitteis-Wilcken, GrundzUyt d. Papyrus- 
kunde. i. 2. p. '284 ; Sethe, Urkunden d. dgyp. Altertums, 
IL (Leipzig, 1904) 10(111. 

2 . Deified individuals not of royal rank.—(1) 

I-m-h5tep (T/ioy 0 i 7 j), chief architect to Tosorthros 
of the lllrd Dynasty (c. 2900 B.C.), the king who 
built the step pyramid of Saqqara, the oldest 
edifice of hewn stone in Egypt, is said to have 
discovered the art of building with that material, 
but was renowned in later times also as a physician, 
an astrologer, and the author of wise writings. 
In the period of the New Kingdom, i.e. after 1680 
B.C. (one instance found in Thebes under Arnenophis 
III.), it was the custom with writers, in beginning 
their work, to make a libation from their water- 
bowl in honour of I-m-botep as their patron 
(Schiifer, in Zeitschr. fur dgxjp. Sprache, xxxvi. 
[1898] 147 ; Gardiner, ib. xl. [i902] 146). By this 
time, therefore, he seems to have become a kind of 
demi-god, and to have lost his human character. 

Afterwards, in the Persian period (from 526 B.C.), 
he became a god in the full sense, who was speci¬ 
ally concerned with healing, and was subsequently 
identified by the Greeks with Asklepios. His 
cult was attached to his tomb, which, according to 
Egyptian usage, was situated beside the J’yramid 
of his patron ; and here stood the Asklepieion 
often referred to in Greek papyri from Saqtiara. 
To this new hero-god, as being originally a 
Memphite deity, was assigned a divine father in 
Ptab (Hephijcslus), in place of his actual father, 
Ka-nofer, who is known to us from a genealogy 
dating from the beginning of tlic Persian perioa. 
His mother, Khredu-'onekh, and his wife, Konpet- 
nofret, were also raised to divine rank, and are 
often found in association with him. Their nameg 
and titles clearly reveal their human origin. 

In the numerous statuettes of this god which 
have come down to us, and which were, no doubt, 
dedicated to his temple mainly by persons restored 
to, or in search of, health, he is li;2ured as al¬ 
together human, as a learned man sitting on a 
chair and reading a book (A, Errnan, Aegi/ptischc 
Religion, Berlin, 1905, p. 174). We certainly 
have figures on the temple walls which, while still 
giving him a human form, show him in the attire 
and with the bearing of the gods, but these figures 
date only from the Gra^co-lloraan period. In 
that age we frequently meet with his cult also in 
Upper Egypt, as, «.y., in Thebes and Edfu, as well 
as in Phllw!, where Ptolemy Epiphanes erected a 
small temple in his honour. 

Even after his apotheosis T-m-l,i5tep frequently 
receives, in addition to the epithet ‘ Son ol I’tah’ 
expressive of his divine origin, his erstwhile 
human titles, ‘reciting priest,’ ‘expert in allairs,’ 
etc., but only in cases where the reference is to his 
achievements as a man in the remote past. It is 
worthy of note that here he is also designated as 
‘ Ibis,^i.e. os the sacred bird of the god Thoth, 
w’ho was believed to have the form of that bird— 
a designation which re-appears in connexion with 
the deified individuals discussed below (nos. 2 and 
3). It would thus seem that the sages of the past 
who were subsequently exalted to divine honours 
were thought of as incarnations of the god Thoth, 
somewhat in the same way as was indicated in I. 

2 , above. 

C(. Sethe, 'Imhotep der Asklepios der Aegypter ' {Unter 
tuehungen, II. (1902] 98 ff.). 
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(2) A counterpart to this deified sage of old is 
met with in Theban temples on the left bank 
of the Nile dating from the Grieco-Koman 
period, and also in funerary papyri of the same 
era. This is the famous Amen-bOtp 

the son of yapu, and a native of 
Athribis, who had won renown by a long and hon¬ 
ourable career as a minister of the Amenophis III. 
mentioned above (II. i (6)). We possess several 
original monuments of him, as, e.^., a portrait- 
statue which represents him as an old man of 
ei{jhty years, and the inscriptions on which con¬ 
tain moral apophthegms (Catal. general du 
MusH du Caire, no. 42127 ; Legroin, Statues de 
rois et de particuliers, Cairo, 1906, i. 78, pi. 76), 
while a second bears an autobiographical inscrip¬ 
tion (Breasted, op. cit. ii. § 913 ft'.). A third statue, 
four metres in height, from the temple of Karuak, 
and now in tlie museum of Cairo, likewise 
contains an ostensibly autobiographical record, 
which, however, presupposes his deification, and 
speaks of him in exactly the same terms as do the 
temple inscriptions of Euergetes il. This monu¬ 
ment, to judge from its style and orthography, 
cannot be earlier than the Graeco-Roman period, 
and it bears, above its Egyptian inscription, a 
Greek dedication to the name of the Emperor 
Augustus {RTAP xix. [1897] 13). 

Tliis Amen-liOtp is also frequently mentioned in 
tlie monuments of his royal master. Manetho, 
who wrote his history of Egypt in the reign of 
PV)lemy Philadelphus, refers to him, under the 
name of lladirto* (Egyp. Amen-hotp Pa^ 

hapCy i.e. ‘the son of Apis’), as a wise counsellor of 
a king called Amenophis. It is clear, from what 
Manetho says of him, that Amen-hOtn had not yet 
been deified. Hence it is no merely accidental 
circumstance that our earliest evidences of his 
being regarded as a god all date from the reign of 
one particular king, viz. Ptolemy Euergetes ll. 
In all i)robahilitv it was in that reign that he fir.st 
became a god. With this accords the fact that, in 
contrast to I-m-hotep, lie is still jiortrayed, in the 
temple sculptures already referred to, in a purely 
human fashion : he still wears the garb of his time, 
and his bearing is only in part that usually 
assigned to the gods. Moreover, though, like 
I-in-b^tep, he too is styled ‘ Ibis,’ and has received, 
in addition to his human mother—named 't —a 
divine mother in the form of the goddess of 
writing and reckoning (Lepsius, Text, iii. 

168), and while the name of his father, Rapu, was 
interpreted as indicating the sacred bull Apis, yet 
Amen-hotp still retains his human titles. 

As meet with the cult of Amen-hbtp only 
in temples of Western Thebes, it would in all 
probability be associated with his tomb, which, 
according to the custom of his time, would be 
situated in the Theban necropolis and nowhere 
else. The sepulchral chapel attached to his tomb 
is referred to in a protective ordinance which 
survives in a later inscription, executed probably 
some four hundred years after the death of Arnen- 
hOtp (Moller, in IT, 1910, p. 932 ff.), and 
■witnesses to the long survival of his cult os a 
departed spirit. Amen-fiOtp resembles I-m-fifttep 
also in being a healing god. ‘ I expel all disease 
from thy body ’—so he speaks to the king, ofl’ering 
sacrifice to him (Lepsius, iv. 32c; cf. JHS xix. 
[1899] 13ft’.; Catal. general du du Caire, 

no. 9304 ; J. G. Milne, Greek Inscriptions, Oxford, 
1905, p. 37). He too is said to have composed 
wise maxims, and, in fact, a number of the sayings 
attributed to the Seven Wise Men of Greece were 
ascribed to him (Wilcken, in Aeqyptiaca, Festschr. 
fur Ebers, Leipzig, 1897, p. 142 ff.). Cf. Sethe, 
in Aegyptiaca, 107 ff. 

(3) Ptolemy Euergetes II., in whose reign, as 


has been said, the deification of the sage Amen- 
bbtj), the son of l^apu, seems to have taken i)lace, 
erected at Medinet Habu, in Western Thebes, a 
small temple in honour of Thoth, the mid of 
wisdom, who appears to have been worship])ed 
there under the designation of ‘ Thoth, Teos the 
Ibis’ (Tff</>t/3is), and ‘ Thoth Hm.' We have here a 
deified high priest of Memphis (i^m) * named Teos, 
who was thus identified with the god of wisdom, 
and hence also designated as ‘ the Ibis.’ This 
would seem to be the same person who is referred 
to by Clement of Alexandria (Strom, i. 21 [p. 399]) 
as the ‘ Theban Hermes,’ and as an instance of 
the deification of human l)eing8. 

Now there was, as we know, a Memphite high 
priest named Teos in the Ptolemaic period ; 
according to the inscription on his tombstone 
(now in Vienna), he lived from 267 to 224 B.C. 
But, as the office of high priest in Memphis was 
hereditary, it is possible that he had predecessors 
and successors of the same name os himself. Cf. 
Sethe, ‘ Imhotep,’ n. 9 (Untersuchungen, ii. 100 f.). 

(4) In 238 B.C., by an ordinance of the Egyptian 

P riests, the prematurely <lecea.sed daughter of 
tolemy Euergetes I. wa»s deified (^K0lucnt) under 
the title of BepevlKtj irdaffy irapffivuv, and it was alst> 
enjoined that ‘statues of thi.s goddess’ should be 
set up in all the temples of the country (Decree of 
Canopus). 

(5) Another deified man of the later era (after 
900 B.C.) must—if we are to judge from the name 
—be recognized in the god Petesuchos or Pete- 
suchis (i.e. Egyp. Pete-snbek, ‘ he whom the god 
Suchos gave’). In Pliny (UN xxxvi. 84) he is 
erroneously identified witli the king who built 
the Labyrinth. This hero-god was depicted as a 
crocodile, like Suchos, the old hx^al dcily of the 
Fayyflm, from whom he took his name. Here 
perhaps we have a j)arnllel to the designation of 
the deified sages as ‘ Ibis,’ the sacred bird of Thoth 
(see 1-3 above). 

Cf. Wilcken, in Zeitnehr. fiir dpyp. Sj>rache, xxii. [1884] 18fl7, 
and MiM.ei8-Wilcken, Grundzu(ii'. (L Papynttkunde, i. 1, n. lOfl. 

(6) In the tcinj)le of Dondur in Lower Nubia, 
built in the reign of Augustus, there were 
w’or.shipj)ed, among others, two brothers named 
Pete-cse am’ I’a-fior, the deified sons of a certain 
^^wpr; their names seem to j)oint to the later 
period. In addition to the u.sual dcHiguations of 
the dead, ‘O.siris’ and ‘justified,’ they bear the 
epithet ‘glorified’ (hdsje), or ‘glorified in the 
necropolis,’ and for this reason Griflith conjectures 
that they had died by drowning. l’ete-6He some¬ 
times receives the title ‘ the snake of destiny (Sai — 
dya0o5alfji(^v) who [is] in Ht]t' (the name of the 
locality), placed after his own name, and, therefoie, 
a divine epithet, while Pa fior bears the enigmatic 
designation Phri, ‘ the chief ’ (<h/)t-) before his own 
name, and, accordingly, as a human title. The 
two brotliers are portrayed in human form, but in 
their bearing and garb altogether as gods. 

Cf. Orirtlth, Zeif-nc/ir. Jar dgyp. Sprache, xlvi. 134; 

A. M. Ulnckman, Thn Tt-mple. of DendUr (Let Templet imrnerg^.t 
de la Nuhie, Cairo, 1»11, iii.). 

(7) Finally, the two hero-gods just mentioned, 
who may possibly have owed tlieir apotheosis to 
a death by drowning, would find a parallel in 
Antinoos, the celebrated favourite of the Emperor 
Hadrian. While accompanying the Emperor on 
his Egyptian iourney, he is said to have thrown 
himself into tne Nile in order that he might by 
his own death save his patron from imminent 
peril. On the spot where tliis took place Hadrian 
founded a Roman city, which he called Antinoo- 
polis, and in which he in all likelihood instituted 
a cult in honour of the youth, as a city-hero, or, 
1 The gpelllni; of this word shows that it U not the equiva¬ 
lent of ‘to hear,’ m in the projxjr name %OT<rvrn>.% (‘Thoth, 
hear 1which Sniegelberg (Zeit»r.hr. Jikr dgyp. Sprae/u, xlv. 
(1008-09] 90) would compare with it. 
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according to the Egyptian tnode of speech, as a 
‘city-goa’ (».«. a local deity), and this is rendered 
all the more probable by the fiu^t that the Emperor 
caused divine honourn to be paid to Antinoos else¬ 
where. See P. von liohden, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 
2439. 

LiTiRATmtE.—ThiH bM been tufflcicntly inrtieatpfl In tb« 
COur»e of Llie artit;lo. K. SKTHE. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Greek and 
Roman).—'I'lie bidief in heroes plays a very im¬ 
portant j)art in the development of Greek religion, 
and to an extent whien literature, taken by 
itself, insuHieiently demonstrates. The conception 
of a hero arose from the prevalence of ancestor- 
worship, wlien the spirit of the dead man was 
canonized by his dcvscendants. Remembering the 
identilication of demons with the ghosts of the 
departed (see Demon.s AND SrilUTS [Greek]), wo 
shall not be surprised to find that demons and 
heroes are sometimes treateil as indistinguishable 
{e.g. Plat. Apol. 27 D). But, when a distinction 
was drawn between them, demons, though inferior 
to gods, were, in their turn, regarded as superior 
to heroes (Pint, de Def. Or. 10, p. 415 B). This 
classification, which is the product of later re¬ 
flexion, may be traced ultimately to the verses of 
Hesiod, who makes the demons the representatives 
of the Golden Age of man {Op. 122), but regards 
the Age of the Heroes as immediately prior to 
his own [ib. 15911',). These are they, he adds, 
who fought before tlie gates of Thebes, and crossed 
the sea to bring back fair-haired Helen from Troy ; 
and after death they dwell free from care in the 
I.slariils of the Blessed beside the stream of Ocean. 
The heroes were definitely understood by Hesiod 
to have l»een men of renown, who lived in the age 
celebrated by epic poetry, and whose exploits had 
been immortalized as the achievements of a semi- 
divine race (Horn. II. xii. 23; Horn. Ilym. xxxii. 
18 f. ; Simoiiid. fr. 36). Though there is thus one 

f ioint of view from wliich demons are preferred to 
leroes, it is equally true that the demonic being 
is a more primitive conception ; and that the hero, 
with his clearly-marked personality and more inti¬ 
mate relations with his worshippers, is the product 
of a more advanced stage in religious thought. 
Further, demon is the wider term: every hero 
might be described as a demon, but not all (lemons 
were heroes. Although the derivation of the word 
Vipm is unknown, there is reason for thinking that 
it was originally an adjective bearing some such 
meaning as ‘strong’ or ‘noble’ (Ilesych, s.v.), 8(» 
that it may have been an honorific title intended 
to distinguish the souls of tliose among the de¬ 
parted whose protection and favour it was desired 
to secure. 

The old view that hero-worship arose from a 
weakening of the belief in gods can no longer bo 
maintained in the light of recent research (Rohde, 
Psyche*, 148a). The ritual facts, as will presently 
be shown, are decisive against it, and the transi¬ 
tion of thought which it assumes is by no means 
characteristic of the tendency of an early society. 
Even if it w^ere conceded that old divinities might 
be re-fashioned as men, and so at a later stage 
come to be worshipped as heroes, that would bo 
insufficient to prove that a hero is ever derived 
immediately from a god. 'riie heroes in their 
original form, as ghosts of ancestors, were neitlier 
demi-gods, if that term is used to describe living 
warriors, nor demons, who have never been incar¬ 
nate in human shape. It is more difficult to 
account for the fact that hero-worship, which can 
be shown to have flourished in the 7th cent. B.c. 
or even earlier exercised—so far as we can see— 
hardly any influence on the practice of Homeric 
KKsiety. Somehow or other, old beliefs in the 


power of the dead, which were temporarily ob¬ 
scured during the flourishing period of epic jKietry, 
sprang anew into life and dominated popular 
thought in the succeeding centuries and through¬ 
out tlie classical era. Or it may be that, as the 
political system which supported the courts of the 
feudal chieftains fell away and decayed, the voice 
of the commoner, whose primitive superstition had 
remained unchanged, became articulate in later 
literature. 

There are many facts which attest the connexion 
of heroes with the under world, and especially with 
the ghosts of ancestors. The central hearth of the 
house, under which the hero was buried (cf. Plut. 
Phoc. 37), and near to which a precinct was re¬ 
served for him, was an object of especial veneration 
in family-worship (cf. art. HeARTH [Greek]). Or 
an image of the hero might be set up close to the 
house-cToor (Callim. Epigr. 26), in order to protect 
the inmates against the approach of their enemies. 
At every family meal the second libation was 
poured out in honour of the heroes (Pint. Qu. Rom. 
25, p. 270 A), and to them belonged all the broken 
faro which fell from the table (Arist. fr. 180 R.). 
In regard to the latter custom, Athentcus (427 E) 
states that dead kinsmen are actually the re¬ 
cipients, and it is not to be doubted that the pour¬ 
ing of the wine on the ground was for the benefit 
of the family ghosts. 

Heroes were kept in remembrance by their 
graves, as may be seen from the case of the shrine 
erected in honour of Protesilaus on the shore of 
the Thracian Chersonese, which, though despoiled 
by the order of Xerxes (Herod, ix. 116), was still 
an object of veneration in the time of Philostratus 
(Her. iii. If.). The CTave itself was a mound of 
earth situated within a sacred enclosure 

(Tifievoi, or, more strictly, (ti]k6% [Poll. i. 6]). Over 
the mound a small chapel (i^/j^os) was raised, the 
precinct was planted v’ith trees, and its limits were 
marked by a stone wall (dpiyKdi [ Paus. i. 42. 8]). The 
most distinctive feature of the locality was the 
cavity {p60poi) communicating with the interior of 
the grave, into which the blood of the victim was 
poured or other offerings were cast. Thus, the 
tomb of the hero actually served as an altar 
(/3wM<iy) for his worshippers, and might be so do- 
scribecl (Eur. Hcl. 547, with the present writer’s 
note). Strictly, however, since no elevation was 
essential, a circular hollow in the ground (^trxdpa 
[Reisch, in Pauly-Wissowa, vi. 615]) was the appro¬ 
priate receptacle for offerings to heroes. The 
sacrificial terms applied to hero-worship belong 
also to chthonic worship in general (for iuayLi^eiv, 
as distinguished from OOeiv, see Herod, ii. 44), and 
the ritual was the same: the victims—generally 
black bulls or rams—were slaughtered so that the 
blood from their throats fell into the hollow of the 
altar, to be drunk by the ghost (alpxiKovpia); their 
heads were pressed downwards so that they looked 
towards the earth (tyroixa, as explained by schol. 
Horn. II. i. 459); none of the flesh was eaten, but 
the whole of it was consumed by fire; or—since 
the employment of an animal victim was by no 
means universal — when firstfruits of all kinds 
(Time. iii. 58) as well as cakes and cheese were 
oflere(i to them, none of the gifts must be touched 
subsequently by the human worshijtpers. There 
is the same significance in the fact tliat offerings 
to heroes were often made by night or towards 
evening (Pind. Isth. iii. 83; Ap. Kliod. i. 587); in 
the custom of beating the ground (ACsch. Pers. 
685), or of kneeling before the tomb (Soph. El. 
453); and in the annual recurrence of the cere¬ 
mony to commemorate the hero’s death. The 
institution of funeral games over the grave of a 
dead hero was a comuion custom (15.7. Paus. viii. 4. 
5), and it is generally supposed that such was the 
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origin of the four OTeat oan-Hellenic festivals, which 
were afterwards 1)rought into connexion with the 
cult of an Olympian god. 

See Rohde*, 152; Eitrem, in Pauly-Wieaowa, viil. 112®. An 
attempt has recently been made by F. M. Cornford, in J. E. 
Harrison's Theinist, 212 ff., to explain the ^inea as originally 
and essentially a New Year’s festival. This view accords with 
the g-eiieral argument of the authoress that the hero is a later 
conception derived from that of the year-daimon (op. cit. S7&). 

A remarkable feature in the worship of a hero 
is that he was supposed to appear in the form of 
a snake. So Cyclireus was ngured at Salamis, 
and Krichthonius at Athens (Paus. i. 36. 1, i. 24. 
7). Vergil describes the arrival of an enormous 
snake when vlOneas was celebrating the anniversary 
of his father’s death by the performance of solemn 
rites at his tomb (^n. v. 8411'.). The superstitious 
man in Tbeophra-sLus {Char. 16), if he saw' a snake 
in the house, at once erected a small chapel on the 
snot. The snake is also frequently depicted in the 
class of reliefs known as the Dead-Feast type, in 
which the hero is represented as partaking of a 
uveal (Rouse, Gr. Votive Offerinqs, Cambridge, 1902, 
p. 20 ff. ; Eitrem, ll42f.). Plutarch, in nis Life 
of Cleomenes (39), says that, after Cleomenes had 
been put to death by Ptolemy and his Irndy im¬ 
paled, a snake was seen wound round his head ; and 
certain learned men explained the occurrence by 
propounding the theory that snakes are produced 
witliin a human corpse by the thickening of the 
juices of the marrow. The explanation, which is 
also given in a speech of Pythagoras recorded in 
Ov. Met. XV. 389, is perliap.s due to the rationaliz¬ 
ing tendency of popular opinion at a time when the 
superstition had ceased to be credible. Although 
the association of the snake with death and the 
grave appears to be free from doubt, it has, never¬ 
theless, recently been maintained that the snake- 
attribute of a hero points to his origin as a fertility- 
daimon, and symbolizes the resurrection of life in 
the new year (J. E. Harrison, 7’Atfww, 271, 310). 

The W'orship of ancestor.*? in general culminates 
in tlie worship of a hero as the repre.sentative of 
the family. He is no longer one of a class in which 
all the members are equally entitled to veneration. 
There has arisen a belief tliat, in accordance w'ith 
the measure of their achievements on earth, dis¬ 
tinguished men are to he held in esteem after 
death, and that in virtue of their mysterious influ¬ 
ence they can exercise a wide range of power over 
their former haunts. Thus, one who has become 
famous as a ruler or a warrior is selected by his 
immediate descendants to occupy a supreme posi¬ 
tion as eponymous fvvunder of the clan (dpxvy^'^v^)’ 
In this sense Ceerops may be said to give his name 
to the Cccropidm, Butes to the Eteohutadae, vEacus 
to the yKacida;, and so forth. It may be true that 
some of these name-givers never had any individual 
existence, but that their names were projected, so 
to speak, in order to express the unity of a clan- 
group (J. E. Harrison, op. cit. 267). But, however 
the actual particular facts may have come to pass 
historically—and it is unlikely that the develop¬ 
ment was uniform in every group—the conception 
of the hero in the classical age figured him as the 
remote forefather to whom the members of the 
clan proudly referred their birth. The wide-spread 
belief that gods and men were of the same race led 
to the further conclusion that the most glorious 
of mankind must have been of divine origin ; the 
eponymous heroes of the clans were the sons of the 
gods. There is thus a difference not only of degree 
but of kind between the class of heroes and their 
mortal descendants; the progress of the religious 
sense has evolved a new grade of supernatural 
beings capable of recruitment from the ranks either 
of gods or of men (Eitrem, 1129). 

The relationship of heroes to the gods must now 
be examined in detail. It frequently happens that 


the chayvel or grave of a hero is in the temple of 
one of tlie great gods. Saron lay in the temple 
of the Saronic Artemis (l‘au8. ii. 30. 7), Iphigenia 
in that of the same goddess at Brauron (Eur. Jph. 
Taur. 1462). Telmcssus was buried under the 
altar of Apollo at Telmessus (Clem. Alex. Protr. 
ii. 45), Eurystheus in tlie temple of Athene Pallenis 
(Eur. Iltrad. 1025), and Cleobis and Biton in the 
Hcra*um at Argos (ilerod. i. 31). The list might be 
very largely increaseil ; hut, in order to appreciate 
its signilicance, we must rule out any suggestion 
that the shrines of these local worthies were 
superimposed on the existing sanctuaries of the 
Olympian gods. We should rather infer that hero- 
worship was a survival from an older system of 
religion, which jvrecoded the establishment of the 
greater cults. 

There are other indications which point to a 
conflict between the representatives of an older 
and a later sy-steni. Apollo drove out Hyacinthus 
at Tarentum (Polyb. viii. 30. 2) ; Artemis came to 
terms with Callisto in Arcadia (Paus. viii. 35. 8); 
and Aphrodite was identified with Ariadne at 
Naxos (Pint. 20). Sometimes the superseded 

hero assumed the functions of founder of the new 
cult, or of minister and attendant to the new god. 
Thus we read that Ari.stieus built an altar to Zeus 
Ikinaios in Ceos (Ap. Rhod. ii. 622 ); and hence 
the numerous stories of a god welcomed by a 
mortal, who was held in honourable remembrance 
on that account, as when Dionysus was welcomed 
by IcariuB and Pegasus. Sometimes the god took 
over the honours instituted for a hero, as when 
Zeus succeeded to the funeral games established 
at Nemea as a memorial to Archemonis (Arg. to 
Pind. Nern.), or when the Rhodian celebration 
dedicated to Tlepolemus was transferred to Helios 
(schol. Pind. 01. vii. 146). Sometimes, again, the 
Olympian has entirely effaced the reputation of the 
hero, whose name has been forgotten : Pausanias 
(i. 1. 4) mentions that tliere were altars at Phale- 
nini dedicated to certain unknown gods and heroes, 
and also that an altar whicih was inscribed to an 
anonymous hero was known by antiquarians to 
belong to Androgeos. Whenever the hero has been 
subordinated to the god, but the recollection of his 
former eminence has not entirely passed away, a 
jireliminary offering made to the hero precedes 
the celebration of the chief sacrifice. In this way 
Pelops was honoured at Olympia (schol. Pina. 
01. i. 149), and Scephrus at the festival of Apollo 
Agyieus at Tcgea (Paus. viii. 63. 3); and on Mount 
Helicou the worshippers made ofl'erings every year 
to the hero Linus before the sacrifice to the Muses 
{ib. ix. 29. 6). 

If we find certain mythical personages appear¬ 
ing now as gods and now as heroes, the variation 
may be attributed either to the promotion of a 
hero to the status of a god or to the reduction of 
a god to that of a hero. The latter process, as we 
have already seen, cannot be used to explain the 
origin of hero-worship in general; but it is cur¬ 
rently assumed as an element in the possession 
of heroic attributes by certain of the greater gods 
(Usener, Gbttemaine.n., Bonn, 1896, pp. 254 f., 273; 
Rohde*, 1482,* Eitrem, 1129). AVhen Dionysus is 
addressed as a hero in the old ritual chant of 
Elis {Poet. Lyr. Gr.* iii. 656)—the earliest example 
of the cult title—an explanation is drawn from 
his recent association in legend with Semele, the 
daughter of Ciuimus. The growth of legendai^ 
stones about the gods, or the introduction of their 
names into the genealogical tables of princely 
families, accounts for the ambiguous position of 
the Dioscuri and Helen, of Asclepius and Heracles, 
of Theseus and Amphiaraus. Another view has 
recently been advocated : that the conception of 
an Olympian god is alw'ays later than that of the 
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fioro from ■which it wan developed (J. E. Harrison, 
ProUg. 326 ff., Themis, 365 11.). t-hat the individual 
hi.story of the hero is due to a re fashioning of 
elementi derived from still more primitive culta, 
and that the Dioscuri and Theseus are ultimately 
the impersonations of fertility - daimons {Themis, 
304, 317). The difference in treatment is exagger¬ 
ated by the ambiguity of the terms employed, 
when one investigator uses ‘god’ (dc6t) in a wider 
sense as including ‘demon,’ and another in a 
narrower and more refined. Thus, it is unreason¬ 
able to doubt that Helen was worshipped as a 
‘goddess’ in the Peloponnese before the details of 
her heroic story were commemorated by Homer; 
but, on the other hand, so far from having attained 
to (>lymj)ian dignity, she may have been nothing 
more than a tree-spirit (Dendritis in lihodes [Pans, 
iii. 19. 9]) or a local demon. The advancement 
of a hero to divine rank is less disputable: the 
Phocman colonists at Pityoessa naid divine honours 
to Lampsace, who had previously been worshipped 
as a heroine (Plut. Mul. Virt. p. ii,55 E); the Viero 
Tlepolemus received burnt sacrifice as a god at 
Rhodes (Pind. 01. vii. 77); and Hippolytua was 
raised to heaven a.s a divine charioteer (Pans. ii. 
32. 1). 

When the significance of the hero os a being 
intermediate between gods and men was generally 
recognized, it became natural to apply the name— 
os a synonym of ‘ demon ’—to variou.s supernatural 
potencies of secondary rank. Hence it was trans¬ 
ferred to the gods of limited jurisdiction {Sondcr- 

? ’Otter), whose importance for the history of re- 
igion has been demonstrated by Usencr (p. 75 f.). 
To this class belonged the hero Acratopotes 
(drinker of unrnixed wine) at Munychia, and the 
heroes Matton (baker) and Ceraon (wine-mixer) at 
Sparta (Atlien. 39 C), whose function was that of 
Hiiperintending the slaves erigageil upon the pre- 
{laration and service of the me.als. Similar to 
these were the Telchiri Mylas, the demon Fainostos 
(miller), and the bogey Alphito (white-meal). 
Another group comprised tlie spirits which 'W'atched 
over vegetation. Phytius, the /l^itolian, son of 
Oresthens and father of (Eiieus (Hecat. fr. 341), 
and IMiytalus, who entertained Demetcr in his 
house near the Cejihisus (Pans. i. 37. 2), became 
individualized in sj.ite of the obvious significance 
of their names ; but Calamites (reed-spirit), Cya- 
mitos (bean-spirit), and lladreus (spirit of ripening) 
were on another footing. Another department be¬ 
longed to the spirits wliich protected against par¬ 
ticular evils, such as the wind-stiller (Ei>5dv«/iioi) 
at Athens, or the fly-hunter (Mi;la 7 ^oj) at Aliphera 
in Arcadia; and another to the guardian spirits, 
the sentries (Te<xo0cAoD, night - watchers 

(Lucian, Feregr. 27). Phylacus was the significant 
name of one of the two heroic warriors of more 
than human stature who protected the Delphians 
against the Persian invaders (Herod, viii. 39). In 
the temple of Asclepius at Epidauriis was found 
an inscription on the entablature of a limestone 
column in honour of the hero Key-bearer (KXatxo- 
0 <i/>or), who, according to Usener (p. 265), had un¬ 
dertaken the responsibility for the safe-keeping of 
the temple. The Hesychidee, "who ministered to 
the Avorship of the Seinme on the Areopagus, 
claimed descent from the hero Hesyclius, and on 
every occasion when an ofl'ering was made to the 
goddes.ses a ram was sacrificed to him (scliol. Soph. 
(AW. Col. 489). He was the impersonation of 
religious silence, and oorresponded to the Doric 
hero Euiihenuis, who, however, is knoAvn solely 
from the Argonautic saga as the steersman of the 
Argo. In all the cases which have been enumer¬ 
ated, the heroes, except w’here they acquired a 
legendary personality, became shadowy abstrac- 
tion.s which failed to maintain their privileges on 


the advent of the fully-developed forces of the 
greater gods. The usual result was that they lost 
their identity, and survived only as epithets at¬ 
tached to the name of the Olympians. Hence we 
find Zeus Myleus and Derneter Himalis, Zeus 
Phytius and Poseidon Phytalius, Zeus Apomiiioa 
and Apollo Parnopios, and Zeus Eupliamius, 
Heracles Hoplophylax, and Apollo Prophylax. 

It will have been observed that the hero was 
believed to exercise protective power within a pre¬ 
scribed sphere. The grave, as we have already 
seen, was the cult-centre, and the influencie of the 
hero may be said to have radiated outwards from 
it. Just as the hero, so long as he was regarded 
merely as a family guardian, was buried beneath 
the hearth or close to the doorstep, so, when his 
influence had spread to a wider circle, his tomb 
w'as placed where it might best serve the interests 
of the township. Thus Adrastus lay in the central 
agora at Sicyon (Herod, v. 67); Melanippus in the 
Prytaneum, the hearth of the State, at the same 
place (Pind. Nem. xi.); and Ailtolus hard by the 
city-gate at Elis (Pans. v. 4. 4). As the blessing 
anticipated from the hero was dependent on the 
security of hi.s grave, it was a matter of supreme 
importance that the remains of national heroes 
who had died abroad should be brought under the 
control of the State. Hence Cimon restored the 
bones of 'rheseus from Scyros to Athens (Plut. 
7'hes. 35) ; Orestes was brought from 'J’egea to 
Sparta (Herod, i. 67), and Pihesus from Troy to 
Amphipolis (Polymn. vi. 53); and the lost 
shoulder-blade of Pelops w'as recovered for Elia 
(Pans, V. 13. 4). Or, if a foreigner whose a.ssi.starice 
might be needed had died in the country, it became 
the duty of the government jealously to protect 
his grave, as in the classic instarnies of (Edipus 
(Soph. (I’'d. Col. 409 11'.) and Etirystlieus (Eur. 
lltrad. 1025 11'.). In the case of 'I'ircHias, who 
died at Ilali.'irtia, the Thebans were obliged to be 
content Avith a cenotaph (Pans. ix. 18. 4). There 
were good reasons, therefore, for keej>ing the 
hero’s j)lacc of burial concealed froin strangers, 
lest they should molest it for their oAvn purpo.scs 
(Soph. lEd. Col. 1522 f,). This consideration may 
serve to explain Avhy the position of the graves of 
Ncleus and Sisyphus at Corinth Avas always un¬ 
known (Pans. ii. 2. 2 ). The result of such secrecy 
Avas that in certain cases the name itself was 
forgotten, and the locality passed under the pro¬ 
tection of the grave of an unknown hero (Rohde 
161 ir.). This scrupulous concern for the remains 
of the mighty dead was one of the features which 
the Christian Church inherited from paganism ; 
and it is sufficient in thi.s connexion to refer to the 
custody of sacred relics, and the burial of inonarchs 
and bishops AA'ithin the cathedral sanctuaries 
(Eitrem, 1122 ). 

The saving qualities of the heroes might be 
manifested in various ways. Some of these have 
already been indicated, and particularly the exer¬ 
cise of their power by those who furthered the 
increase of crops. Ilippolytus and Protesilaiis 
heard the vows of lovers, and aasisted or consoled 
them as occasion might require (I’hilostr. Her. iii. 
3. 14; Eur. IJipp. 1423 fl'.). But that Avas a form 
of activity altogether exceptional. Tlie benefits 
normally to be derived from heroes may be put 
into three classes : (a) Help in time of danger, and 
especially in battle. Thus Theseus and Echetlos 
assisted the Athenians against the Persians at the 
battle of Marathon (Plut. Thes. 35 ; Pairs, i. 32. 5). 
Spectres of armed men Avere seen holding out their 
arms to protect the Athenian ships at Salarnis; 
these AA’ere the Af-acids, Avhose assistance hatl been 
invoked before the twittle (Pint. Them. 15). On 
the same occasion the hero Cychreus w'as alleged to 
have appeared in tlie form of a serpent (Pans, i 
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36. 1).—(6) Health in time of sickness \vjia especi¬ 
ally invoked from Machaon and Potialirius, the 
sons of Asclepius, and others of his descendants 
such as Polemocrates, who healed in Thyreatis 
(Pans. ii. 38. 6). Tlie ritual of incubation, accord¬ 
ing to which the suppliant slept in the temple on 
the skin of the victim which he had sacrificed 
(Lycophr. 1050), is full of interest, but must not 
detain us here. At Athens there w'as a sanctuary 
of the hero physician (Dem. xix. 249), whicti 
reminds us of the baker and miller heroes pre¬ 
viously mentioned. But the power of healing wa.s 
not confined to those who claimed it as their par¬ 
ticular province : Heracles was a healer in Bmotia 
(Paua. ix. 24. 3) and elsewhere, and Helen is .said 
to have changed an ugly child into a beautiful 
woman (Herod, vi. 61 ).—(('.) The function of divina¬ 
tion was regularly exerci.sed. All over Greece 
W’ere oracular shrines, wdiere the tutelary hero 
forecast the future, and imparted his advice to the 
inquirer by means of a dream. The most famous 
was perhaps that of Trophonius at Lehadea in 
Boeotia, the procedure at which is de.scribed in 
detail by Pausanias (ix. 39). Prom many others 
we may select as reriresentative the sanctuaries of 
Alcma^on near to 'Inches on the road leading to 
Delphi (Pind. Pyth. viii. 58), of lno-Pasij)hae at 
Thalaman in Laconia (Pans. iii. 2G. I, Frazer), and 
of the seer Anios—the father of the three GCno- 
tr(^i—at Delos (Kohde^, 17C)a). 

The power of the heroes to help corresponded 
with the measure of their revenge if slighted. 
They might bring defeat, as they did to the 
Persians in punishment of their impiety (Herod, 
viii. 109), or drought and barrenness, as when 
Acticon in anger ravaged the land of Orchomcnos 
(Pans. ix. 38. 5), or when Theagenes punished the 
Tluisians for flinging his statue into the sea, be¬ 
cause it had fallen on one of his enemies and killed 
him (ib. vi. 11. 0 (!['.)< The hero Auagyros executed 
a terrible revenge upon an old man who had cut 
down a tree in his .sacred grove. He inllamed the 
man’s mistress with a pas.sion for his son, and 
when, like Potiphar’s wife, she accused him who 
had slighted her, the father blinded his son and 
bricked him up in a vault. Finally, the old man 
hanged himself, and the woman threw herself into 
a well (Suid. s.v, 'Ai/ayvpdcrios). No wonder that 
men dreaded to come into the presence of such 
baleful spirits, that they passed by their sanc- 
tuaries in fearful silence (Alciphr. iii. 58), and 
averted their eyes lest they rIioiirI encounter their 
apparitions (schol. Aristoph. Av. 1493). To the 
vulgar the heroes seemed more dispo.sed to injure 
than to help ; but it is a hyperbole when they are 
described as responsible for all the sufferings of 
mankind (Babr. o3). 

The belief in heroes and their worship can be 
shown to have been firmly established in Greece 
from the 7th cent. B.c. onwards, so long as the 
framework of tl)e ancient Greek civilization con¬ 
tinued to persist. The ordinance of Draco com¬ 
manding the Athenians to worship ^ods or heroes 
in accordance with inherited tradition (Porphyr. 
deAbst. iv. 22) proves that in his days hero-worship 
was no innovation ; and its permanence is shown 
by the regular combination of the names of heroes 
with the gods in the oaths taken upon solemn occa¬ 
sions (Dinarch. i. 64). The reforms of Cleistlienes 
recognized the importance of the heroic ancestrjr, 
whose pre.sidency was extended from the sphere of 
the clan to the artificial units of tribe and denie. 
The hero, as local demon, bad sometimes merged 
his identity in the name of the settlement, as may 
be seen from the examples of Tumarus, Marathon, 
and Corinthus. In other conditions he was re¬ 
garded as the leader and founder of the newly- 
established State, as was Danaus at Argos, Battus 


at Cyrene, and Tlepolemus at Rhodes. It was a 
natural consequence in historical times that the 
personage to whom a new society owed it.s origin 
or its prosperity should be advanced to the rank 
of these mythical chieftains. Thus w^e lind the 
cult of Miitiades established in the Thracian 
Chersonese ; and in the same neighbourhood at 
Amphipolis, where a festival had been founded in 
honour of Ilagnon as oUiarTfji, the citizens after- 
w'ards transferred their veneration to lirasidas by 
consecrating his tomb and investing him with the 
annual honours of games and snerihees (Time. v. 11). 
Other military and political services were recog¬ 
nized in the same way : the cult of Ijeonidas 
survived at Sparta until the age of the Antoniiies 
(Pau.s. iii. 14. 1), and llarmodius and Ari.stogit^n 
received heroic honours at Athens (Pollux, viii. 91). 

But political merit did not stand alone in earning 
this postlmmou.s honour. Cleoinedes of Ast vpal«‘a 
and (Kbotas of Dynie were canonized as Olympian 
victors (I’aus. vi. 9. 3, vi. 3. 4) ; Bias of Pricne for 
hi.s wisdom (Diog. Lmrt. i. 88); and Philippiis of 
Ooton for his hcauty (Herod, v. 47). Here may 
be added the honour.s freely accorded to literary 
celebritie.s, among wliom may be mentioned Homer, 
Hesiod, Archiloelius, I’indar, and /Escliylus, Tlie 
ca.se of Sophocles was peculiar: he had welcomed 
Asclepius in his home, and honoured him with 
regular and formal worship, and conscqueiiMy he 
was himself worship)>ed as a hero after death, 
under the title of Dexion, ‘the Fntertainer' 
(Etym. Mag. 256). The philosophical schools were 
organized as religious societie.s {Oiaaroi), and it 
became the rule to honour the founder as a hero 
(Wilamowitz, Antigonos von Karyatos, Berlin, 
1881, p. 203 ff). There i.s le.ss of liistorical eer- 
tainty in the heroization of DrinuKui.s, the leader 
of runaway slaves in Chios (Athen. 200 D), ami of 
Pixodarms, the Ephesian shej'herd, who directed 
the officials charged with the building of a temple 
to a quarry of beautiful marble (Vitniv. x. 7). 

Throughout historical times the inlluence of the 
Delphic oracle in recommciuling the establishment 
of a heroic cult (e.a., Herod, i. 167) was very con¬ 
spicuous ; for the I)elj)hian Apollo was regarded 
by every Greek as the greatest of seers in all that 
appertained to the worshin of gods and heroes. 
The priests, we may well belie.ve, shared the 
current superstitions of their age, even if they 
pursued a policy of self-interest by spreading cults 
which owed the charter of their eHtablishment to 
Delphi (Rohde*, 180). 

The belief was ultimately degraded by the 
heroization of living men. The earliest recorded 
examjile is perhaps the Syracusan Dion (Diodor, 
xvi. 20). The servility of the age of the Diadochi 
was reflected in the extravagance of the reward.^ 
showered upon Demetrius by the Sicyonians (ih. 
XX. 103). Posthumous honours, not merely heroic, 
but divine, were granted to the representatives of 
the dynasties of rtolemy and Seleucus ; and the 
second Ptolemy took a further step forward by 
permitting himself to be raised to the rank of a 
god during his life. 

An entirely different cause—-the increase of 
affectionate regard for the dead—contributed to 
the secularization of hero-worship. It became the 
practice for religious corporations so to honour one 
who had held high rank in the society, or even for 
private individuals to endow a religious foundation 
in honour of themselves or meinliers of their own 
family. Tiie best-known example of the latter is 
the will of Ejiicteta of Thasos, who left directions 
for the heroization of herself, her husband, and 
her two dead sons (Hiller v. Gartringeii, in i'auly- 
Wissowa, vi. 124). Copious evidence of private 
consecration will be found in the heroic reliefs, 
which ‘ from prehistoric days to tlie last period of 
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Greek art maintain their connexion with tiie deatl ’ 
(Rouse, 36). (For the details, see Deneken, in 
lioHcher, i. 2556 tl. ; Kou.se, 19(1'.; Eitrein, 1142; 
J. E. Harri.Mon, Thrmis, .SKI.) In Hceotia and 
Thessaly tlie word ‘ liero ’ was used from an earl}' 
dat/C a.s a custoiriary epithet of the dead 

Xa'ff [R^>^‘ hor, i. 2549 IF.]), and as such was 
applied even to ehildnui and to slaves. In this 
coniuixion may he imoitioned the declared inten¬ 
tion of (heero to huild a shrine in honour of his 
daughter (( he. xii. IH). The last jihase of hero- 
worship returns Ut the j)oint from which it started, 
the family-worship of tlie souls of the dead. 

Hero-worship was entirely alien to the native 
reii^'ion of Home (MomniHen, Jiom. Jlist. i. 174, 
En^j:. tr. [cd. 1877]); hut the fully-develojied notion 
of the hero as a warrior of Homeric ejios ami a.s a 
superhuman or semi-divine being passed over to 
the liomansas part of the mental equipment which 
they horrowcnliri consequence of their contact with 
Greek civilization. As the Romans ha<{ no heroic 
jiast of their own, they refurhished their ancient 
traditions by introducing Greek heroes into Italy, 
or by assimilating the forms of their native kings 
to the foreign pattern. The legends of the ex- 
po.sure of Romulus and Remus, of the tran.slation 
of Rornulu.s, and of his apotheosis, are demonstrably 
of Greek origin. The story of the assistance given 
to the Romans by the Dioscuri at the battle of 
liake RegilluH is exactly typical of the epiphanies 
of Greek heroes ; and it has been shown that the 
details were transferred directly from a Greek 
account of the battle at the river Sagras between 
the Eocriansand the people of Croton {(b Wissowa, 
Hditfion u. Kultus- der Jionier, Munich, 1902, 
p. 216). Later poets, of course, spoke of heroes 
entirely after the Greek manner, as when Horace 
put Numa and Cato on the same level as Hereule.s 
and the Tyndaridte (Odes, i. 12), or when Vergil 
•rophesied that the glorious child to be born in 
’ollio’s consulship would join the throng of gods 
and heroes on equal terms (Eel. iv. 16). 

Cf. also artt. CvKSAUisM, GuEEK Religion, 
Roman Religion. 

Litrratmrk.— F. Deneken, art. ‘ Ileros,* In Roseter, I. 
2141 IT. ; S. Eitrem, in I’auly-\ViH«owa, viii. 1111 flf.j E. Rohde, 
I'sycfie*, Tiil)ita'eM, 1007, i. 140ff., il. 34.^11.; P. SteiiRfcl, Die 
nritch. KultuHaltertuiner, Munich, 1008, p. 124 ff.; J. E. 
Harrison, Dritleootnena, Carabrid((e, 1903, pi>. 323-363, Themis, 
do. 1912, pp. 2(j(»-363. A. C. I’EARSON. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Ilebrew).~i. 
Hebrew heroes.—The record of heroes among tlie 
am ierit Hebrews, viewed apart from (he mytho¬ 
logical idea attaching to tlie second part of the 
title at the head of this artiede, must be alhiwed to 
have lieen a jiart icularly great, one. Tlie Rook of 
Judges alone, with its long serie.s of heroic .struggle.s 
under the succe.s.sive (and juirtly contemporary) 
leadership of men of extraordinary daring and 
valour, is sullieiont to atte.st the jiresenee of a very 
high (h'groo of the heroic quality among the 
Israclitish settler.s; * and the ex]doits of Saul, 
Jonathan, and David litly round oil' the tale of 
deadly oonllicts which ended in complete victory 
over the hostile forces on all sides. 

In the history that follows these events the more 
distinctly spiritual type of heroism overshadows— 
in our view, at any rate, though it may not have 
anjieared so at the time itself—more or le.ss com- 
jiletely the military form of it, the ‘ hero a.s 
prophet’ acquiring, and for several centuries re¬ 
taining, a very high degree of significance both 
for his own time and for the distant ages to 
come. The spiritual hero wielded for the most 

1 Even Wiiicklor. wliose ni.vt hinal tbporica may b« said to reach 
to the fartiiesit |K)Hsit)le limit (see under ( * (//)), cannot help 
admittinif an historUml basis for the history of the Judges (see 
KA T^, 213-219). Ooncerning Samson, see note on p. 663*. 


part his powerful influence independently of the 
priesthood, or even in antagonism to it; though 
at time.s, and very powerfully so in the case of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, })rophetie induration rested 
on members of tlie prie.stly order, m Ezra, again, 
we have a hero-prie.st endowed with special f^ifts 
for teaching and the re-organization of the religious 
life of the nation ; and in the latter period of 
independent Hebrew polity the military successos 
of tlie Hasrnon.Tan priest-warriors appeared to 
revive the heroic glories of the reign of David 
before the astt)ni8hed eyes of the Graeco-Syrian 
world around. 

The common source of energy of all these difTerent 
types of heroi.sm lay for the ancient Israelite in 
the mighty strength of Jahweh. The steady pos¬ 
session or occasional onrush of the Divine spirit was 
as much required for great military and adminis¬ 
trative achievements as for the utterance and 
action of the psalmist and the prophet (see, e.g., 
Jg 14*- [Samson’s case], 3‘“ [relating to the 

judge Othniel, son of Kenaz], 1 S IR [Saul’s first 
warlike undertaking], 2 S 2.3‘‘* [sacred minstrelsy], 
Is ID [the ideal king]) ; and in special eniergen- 
eie.s even the functions of the priest, ceremonial 
tliough they were, were invigorated by a special 
Divine afilatns proceeding from Jahweh, as can be 
seen from Hag where the high priest Joshua is, 
equally with the prince Zerul>babel, Divinely stirred 
up to the performance of his office, and where, in¬ 
deed, the peofde generally are said to be similarly 
affected by the spirit of Jahweh.^ Heroism in 
ancient Israel wa.s, therefore, conceived as a direct 
effluence from Deity acting on the individual human 
spirit, and it may be readily conceded that (’arlylo’s 
great postulati*. of the ‘ primal reality of things ’ as 
the basis of Jieroisin almost pales into a philo¬ 
sophical abstraction by the side of the intense, 
lersonal, and all-eompelling manifestation of Divine 
oree which went to the making of a hero among 
the Hel>rews. 

2. Traces of mytholojg-y.—So far, then, we have 
historical fact, with whic.h—as may be admitted— 
a certain amount of mythical and legendary matter 
has in some cases been c.oinbined. Legend and 
myth, or speculation as R) such, in the full sense 
of the wor<l, first meet us when we set about U) 
answer the oue.stion whether, or in what specified 
instances belonging to the period preceding the 
conque.st of Canaan, the hero was in the mind of 
the primitive Hebrew identical with one form or 
another of Deity. 

It i.s first of all to be noted tJiat this part of the 
subject is very olo.sely connected with the problem 
of ance.stor-worship (see ‘Hebrew’ art. in vol. i. 
]). 444 ff.), or may in fact, in one view of it, namely 
that of the euherneristie interpretation of myths,^ 
be regarded as a branch of ancestor-worship in its 
wider sense, the special feature of the ‘ liero as 
divinity’ consisting in this, that, whilst an ancestor 
or a ruler may in the course of time attract to 
himself the worship of lucn, mainly on account of 
relationship or exalted official position, the hero 
can become a god only by virtue of his inherent 
)ersonal greatne.ss. 'I'he ease would, on the other 
land, look entirely different if an original deity is 
supposed to have become transformed into a human 
hero, but it so happens that, in the first mythical 
record (designated as a) which we have to consider, 

> Even for special decrees ot master)' in arts and craftsman- 
jhiptheindwellinif and informingr spirit of Jahweh was required ; 
see Ex 28-'‘ 313. 

2 No opinion is here, however, intended to be pronounced on 
the question whether in any g^iven case an originally huniaii 
'lero became a divinity (in accordance with euhemeriatic prin¬ 
ciples), or whether an original deity later on acquired the 
character of a human hero. In many cases a solution of this 
problem is, In the present state of our knowledge, probably 
impossible. Our Biblical mythologists (Wlnckler, Ed, Meyer, 
and others), as will be seen later, assume the second alternative. 
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the two aspects of the case appear, in a manner, 
combined. 

(a) The myth in question is contained in Gn 6***. 
It is there related that the sons of God (or, rather, 
‘ sons of the gods’) took human wives, and that the 
offspring of these unions were the Nephilim (RVm 
‘giants^), the same having been ‘ the mighty men 
which were of old, the men of renown.’ The 
literal meaning of this passage was for a long time 
naturally distasteful to both Jewi.sh and Christian 
interpreters. The former (in the Targums, etc.) 
therefore explained the term ‘ sons of God ’ {bine 
*il6htm) to mean sons of judges, i.e. the noble and 
^lite of the land, whilst to the latter the narrative 
referred to intermarriage between the godly men 
of the line of Seth and the sinful women of the 
line of Cain. Modern students are, however, 
undoubtedly right in regarding the passage as a 
genuine ‘ torso ’ of ancient mythology. As Driver 
puts it {Westminster Com.^ in loco ): 

‘The expression “ sons of God” (or "of the jrods”) denotes 
elsewhere (Job 16 2^ 38'^ . . .) semi-divine, siipra-mundane beint^s, 
such as, when re(;arded, as is more usually the case, as afrents 
executing a Divine commission, are called maVdkhim or 
ayy«Aoi (t.e. " nies8en(i;ers ”). And this, which is also the oldest 
interpretation of Gn 62(LXX[A] Enoch is the only 

sense in which tbs expression can be legitimately understood 
here.’ 

The Nephilim, who are in Nn 13“ identified with 
the sons of Anak, therefore represented a race of 
giants^ who were believed bv the Israelites—in 
common, no doubt, with others—to have been 
the offspring of gods and human women, thus 
blending in their persons the character of deity 
with that of the human hero. As they were not 
racially connected with the Israelites, the belief in 
the existence of these hero-gods cannot, of course, 
serve as a point eVappui for interpreting the nature 
of genuine Hebrew heroes on a similar principle; 
but the belief must all the same be regarded as a 
genuine part of the mythological ideas prevalent 
in Israelitish circles (on Hebrew ideas coneerning 
giants among other nations, see also 1)12*®"*'-* 3"- ***). 

(i) A mythological theme of a different kind 
confronts us in the cycle of ideas which several 
modern writers (*onne<;t with the Biblical account 
of the patriarchs and other personages of early 
Hebrew history. 

Tliere are at present in the field three main 
modes of interj)reting the histories of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (to lay special emphasis 
on these great Biblical figures, without, however, 
intending to coniine ourselves to them absolutely). 
(1) Tliey were real persons, and their histories are, 
in outline at any rate, true. If so, they head the 
list of the genuine Hebrew heroes of the purely 
human type, such as lie before us in the history of 
the conquest of Canaan and later times.* (2) Iney 
are liistorieo-genealogical—that is to say, they 
originally represented, not individual.s, but tril)e8 
or clans. (3) They are mainly, if not absolutely, 
to be regarded as mythological figures whose 
1 Ad the clause stands (‘ the sons of Anak are some of the 
Nephilim ’), an ident ification, or rather a genealogical connexion, 
is clearly intended ; but the clause reads like a gloss (see Gray, 
ICC, in loco), and may represent a later genealogical interpre¬ 
tation. The word D’pjy apparently means 'long-necked* 
people, In allusion to thefr gigantic height; cf. Dt S**, where 
the bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, is described, though that 
king is stated to have belonged to the O’N?"]. for these ore—like 
the —in all probability connected either r«.oially or In the 

manner of descent with the O'p^y. The etymology of the terms 
D’Ve; and D’hte'i is, however, very doubtful (see, e.g., F. Schwally, 
Dot Ltben naeh (Urn Tode, Qiessen, 1892, p. 64 f.). On the whole 
subject, see, e.g., art 'Giant,' in HDB ii. 166f. The term D’li33, 
which also occurs in Gn 6»-<, indicates mainly physical strength 
coupled with warlike prowess. 

This view of the original nature of the patriarchs would not 
be affected by the distinct trace of later apotheosis referred to 
in ERE i. 446, though it must be arlmitted that the passage of 
Deutero-lsaiah there referred to (63i8) might possibly relate to 
an original divinity-myth attaching to Abraham and Jacob. 
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legends were later on set out in the form of human 
histories. 

Of the mythological interpretation, with winch 
alone we are concerned in this part of the avtii le,* 
two main streams of theory, respectively identitied 
with the names of Hugo Winckler and Eduard 
Mever, are to be distinguished. 

VVinckler (see Israels, n, [Leipzig, 11)()0]23 

and passim, KAT*, Berlin, 1903, p. 222 and 
passim, Altorient. Forschungen, pt. hi. [Leipzig, 
1902], pp. 385-470), whose theory is dominated 
throughout by data drawn from Babylonian myth¬ 
ology, declares Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob to 
represent forms of the moon-god as conceived by 
the Semitic mind in successive stages of its astral 
religious contemplation, whilst he interprets Joseph, 
as also Lot and Esau, as forms of the sun-god. 
Sarah is identified with the Babylonian Ishtar, and 
the wives of the other patriarchs are, of course, 
supposed to be in one way or another the divine 
counterparts of their husl>and8. Nor does Winckler’s 
cycle of astral deities terminate with the patriarchs 
and their associates. Moses is to him tlic sun in 
spring-time, and even the lives of Saul, Jonathan, 
and David are held to embody mythical elements 
of the same cla.ss, though in their ease no pronounce¬ 
ment against tlieir historical reality is hazarded.* 

Meyer’s mythological theory is in form as dif¬ 
ferent as ))OHsible from that of Winckler. Bather 
than seek identifications for the figures of the 
jiatriarchs among the Assyro-Babylonian cults, he 
attempts to establish a connexion between the 
Biblical account of the hero ance.stors of the 
Hebrews and sacred localities in (’aiiaan. To liim 
{sue Die. Israeliten, Halle, 1906, p. 249 ff.) Abraham 
was oiiginuJiy the numen of Iiehion, or, rather, 
he was one of the four divinities who had their 
habitation in that locality, which accordingly also 
bore the name nnp, or ‘the city of four’^(i.«., 
as Meyer suggests on p. 2()4, Ahiman, Sheshai, 
and Talmai [who are called the ollspring of Anak 
in Nu 13'-**], b(*sidc.M AVu ahain). Naturally associated 
with him was a deity residing in the near neigh¬ 
bourhood, wlio was called Sarah, or ‘princess.’ 
Isaac, again, is a connected with Beersheba, 

whilst the figure of Rebecc a has to rcinain unde¬ 
fined. Jac(»b, according to E, was as a deity inainly 
associated with liethel, whilst in J a locality in 
(Hlead is assigned to him. His wives remain for 
the most part indefinite. With regard to .Joseph, 
the possibility that a tribal eponyiu lies before us 
rather tlian Hie legend of a lu-ro-god is left ojnm, 
special stress being, however, laid on Jiis connexion 
with Sicliem.* 

It will thus be seen that, however much Winckler, 

1 It should l>e noted that the historico-ifenealogical inter¬ 
pretation of the data is the most in vogue among critics at the 
irc-Hciit time. Driver, however, who combines clear critical 
risight with a strong conservative tendency, holds that * the 
view which may be said best to satisfy the circumstances of 
the cose’ is that ‘Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are historii-al 
persons, and that the accounts which we have of them are in 
outline historically true ’ {UDB ii. 634). 

3 It should here be noted that Winckler has not only hod an 
interesting immediate predecessor in E. Stucken {Axtralinythen, 
Leipzig, I896-D7), but that Ignaz (ioldziher, basing verc largely 
on Aryan parallels, and also employing the Jewish Uayyadah, 
produced a rather similar cosmic theory in his MytJioloi/j/ atnong 
the Ilebrnjoe (R. Martineau's tr., London, 1877). Abraham, 
according to Ooldziher's view as then fonnulated, rejjreHents 
the heaven at night; Sarah is the princess of heaven, t.e. the 
moon; Isaac (‘ Laughter ’) was originally the sun; Jacob 
(‘P'oRower') is the sky at night, and his family arc the moon 
and the stars, etc. 

> Meyer had originally (in Geech. dee A Iterthume, Stuttgart, 
1884, etc.) strongly advocated a mythological interpretation of 
the patriarchical hist.ory (which w-as also the view shared by 
Noldeke). But the occurrence of the Palestinian place-names 
generally read Ya'kub-el and Yoseph-el in the IJst of Thutniosis 
III. inclined him in 1886 to the a^loption of Slade’s view that 
Jacob and Joseph were originally names of tribes or clans. His 
reversion to his original mythological theory was largely due 
to the labours of Bernhard Luther, who collaborated with him 
In the preparation of Die leraeliten (see p. ‘249 f.). 
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Meyer, and their respective associates and pre¬ 
decessors may differ as to the sj)ecial form of 
the mytfiolopcal scheme to be adopted, they are 
in full agreement on the main point: the declaration 
that the patriarchs were originally divinities, and 
that the elaboration of their histories as human 
heroes is a late interpretation of the myths, the 
order of development t>eing the exact reverse of 
that which is associated with the name of Euherne- 
ruH. The question as to the amount of probability 
with wliich the theories are to be credited may be 
regarded ns an open one. A fine destructive 
criticism of Winckler’s view was furnished by 
K. Hudde (see Das Altt Testament u. die Ausgrah- 
unqen'^, Giessen, 1903). Cheyne expressed the 
following opinion {EBi ii. 2312): ‘That there are 
somewhat nale mythological elements in some of 
the biblical narratives may be admitted; but to 
many minds Winckler’s proof of his hypothesis w'ill 
seem almost too laboured to be convincing.’ The 
following argument (or, perhajis more fairly put, 
point d^appui) used by Winckler in Altorient. 
Forachungen, pt. iii. p. 406, will (though possibly 
one of the extreme instances) show now deeply 
steeped the mind must, as a preliminary, be in the 
astral mythological cycle of ideas in order to a<lmit 
even a slight degree of probability in favour of his 
method in interpreting the Biblical text. U is 
said in (in 13* that Abraham was very rich nfptpj 
(‘ in cattle ’). Winckler argues that in this Hebrew 
word we have the root njp = K3p, but Kip is nothing 
but an appellation of the detia aumrnua, i.e. the 
moon. The use of therefore shows that 

Abraham was originally a moon-god. 

Meyer’s theory is, of course, quite as much 
as that of Winckler at variance with the usual 
ct itical interpretations of the data. Thus Cheyne, 
who himself adopts the genealogical scheme of 
interpretation, pointedly sjieaks of it as Meyer’s 
‘ present view ’ (see lievtevf of Theology and Philo- 
Sophy, ii. [1907] 414 fl.); and Gnnkel (in Die deutsche 
Literatnrzeitunp, 1907, pp. 1925-31), though not 
specially referring to this part of Meyer’s thesis, 
tlirowH doulit on the correctness of much in his 
method of interpretation in ^^eneral. All that can 
be said at present is that it would be both un¬ 
critical and unfair delinitely to negative the 
I’alestinian nwnen theory of the patriarchs in its 
entirety .simply becau.se it may appear startling at 
(irst sight. Specially to be noted i.s that for the 
phrase pnv’ vps nnp (‘the Fear of his father Isaac’) 
in Gn 31®* (see also v.“) Meyer adopts (p. ‘254) the 
very doubtful explanation w'hich identifies Isaac 
himself with nn® (i.e. ‘ Dread’ = divinity). The 
forma Ya'kub-el and Yoseph-el found in the list of 
I’jilestinian place-name.s belonging to the reign of 
'rhutmosi.s III. he would take to mean ‘Ya'kub, 
tlic god ’ and ‘ Yoseph, the god ’ (p. 252), instead of 
‘ K1 .supplanteth ’ and ‘ El addeth.’ 

(c) Under (a) and (6) we considered respectively 
a myth concerning non-Israelites believed in by 
the Israelite, and certain mythological speculations 
regarding traditional Israelitish heroes. We now 
come to a group of heroes belonging partly to pre- 
Israeli tish times and partly to purely Israelitish 
tradition. These are, to coniine ourselves to lead¬ 
ing figures of the highest order, Enoch the son of 
Jared, Noah, Moses, and Elijah.* It was shown 
in ERE i. 441 f. (see also p. 438) that there are, 
in tlic case of the.se spiritual heroes, clear indications 
of a kind of apotheosis ; and it will be suflicient to 
add in this place that Winckler and Meyer only 
partially attempt to carry us here beyond the idea 
of deified or serni-deilicd ancestral heroes. Winckler, 
as has been seen (§ 2 (b)), believes Moses to represent 

1 SsmBon, whoB* hiatory, M is well known, in lirld to embody 
m.ythB of * form of the eun-god, should, however, siso be 
luenlioned in thia connexion. 


the sun in spring; and Meyer (p. 217) regards 
Enoch as ‘ Gott (oder Personifikation) des 366- 
tiigigen Sonnenjahres ’ (see Gn 6'^; Enoch lived 
365 years).* 

Litbratcr*. — BoBides the works named under the art. 
Ancestor-worship (Hebrew) in vol. i., and the pnblicAtion* 
referred to in the body of the present article, the reader may 
specially consult: F. Lenorniant, Les Origines cU I'kistoire 
<faj>rk8 la Bible, etc., 3 vols., Paris, 1880-84 (Eng. tr. of vol. i., 
I.rf)ndon, 1883) ; K. Buddo, hie bibl. Urge8chichte,(i\ee»en, 188.3; 
H. Gunkel, Thr Legmdt of Genesis (tr. W, H. Carruth, Chicajfo, 
IftOl), particularly pp. 119-1*22; F. Schwally, ‘Ueber einiffe 
palestin. Vdlkernamen,’ ZATW xviii. (1898); Ed. Meyer, 

‘ I>er Stamm Jacob u. die isr. Stamme,’ ib. vi. (1886) 1-16 
(expresfiiiig, for the time beinjf, spreement with Stade’s 
genealoftical theory advocated in i. 112IT.); artt. ‘Nephilim,* 
and on the different patriarchs in HDB and EBi. 

G. Makooliouth. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Indian).—In 
Sanskrit there is no word corre.sponding to the 
Greek 7 )pwj, denoting a famous warrior or hero pro¬ 
moted to divine rank and worshteped as the patron 
of a town, di.strict, gild, etc. But similar ideas, 
though not well defined and of a much wider ap¬ 
plication, have always been prevalent in India; 
they have given rise to the belief in, and the wor¬ 
ship of, a great variety of superhuman beings, of 
whom some are regarded as local patrons, saints, 
and godlings, while others have attained to the 
rank of supreme gods. 

There is a class of Brftbmanical heroes to Ite 
mentioned hereafter, who are duly recognized in 
the religion of tlie Brahmans; but most other 
Indian heroes seem to have belonged to popular re¬ 
ligion, to the undercurrent of the various forms of 
liigher religion acknowledged and .sanctioned by 
the Br&limans. We therefore find only occasional 
notices of, or vague allusions to, tliem by Sanskrit 
writers. As a rule, those heroes only who had 
become the subject of a more general or quasi- 
universal homage are mentioned by the Br&hrnans 
and admitted into their pantheon. In order, 
therefore, to form an idea of the extent and nature 
of hero-worship in India, it will be well to advert 
first to the state of things in modern India. W. 
Crooke devotes the second chapter of his Introd. 
to the Popular lidigion and Folklore of Norpiern 
India (London, 1896) to ‘ The Heroic and Village 
Godlings,’ whom we may regard as the equivalents 
of the ancient heroes. Such are llanuman of the 
Rdmdyana, Bhima and Bhi^^rna of the Mahdhhd- 
rata, and, besides, a great number of local or 
village godlings of whom Crooke believes ‘ that 
most, if not all, belong to the races whom it is 
convenient to call non-Aryan or aboriginal, or at 
least outside Brahmanism, though some of them 
may have been from time to time promoted into 
the orthodox pantheon.’ In the fourth and fifth 
chapters (‘Tlie Worship of the Sainted Dead’ and 
‘The Worship of the Malevolent Dead,’ i. 17511'., 
230 ir.) he describes the class of semi-divine beings 
who in life had been men—warriors, chiefs, even 
robbers, or holy men—and after death had become 
the object of worship. Sir Alfred Lyall,'* in his 
suggestive account of the ‘Religion of an Indian 
Province ’ (Berar), bears testimony to the deifica¬ 
tion of famous men after their death. The process 
can be observed best, though not exclusively, with 
regard to saints and hermits. 

• Of the numerous local jfods known to have been living men, 
by far the greater portion derive from the ordinary canoniHa- 
tion of holy personagei ’ (1. 26 f.). ‘ The number of BhrincB thus 
raised in lierar alone to these anchorites and persons deceased 
in the odour of sanctity is large, and it is constantly increasing ‘ 
(i. 28). The process of deilication he describes os follows. 
• But, in India, whatever be the original reason tor venerating 

I Winokler’s strikingly drawn parallel between Enoch, the 
eventh primeval patriarch in Genesis, and Enmeduranki, the 
eventh primeval patriarch of the Babylonian record (see KAT'i 
». 640 f.), need not necessorily move in the sphere of ancestral 
leroes rather than that of original gods, though he also refers 
to the number 366 in Gn 

3 Asiatic Studies 3, 2 vols., London, 1907 
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ft deoeased man, his upward course toward deification is the 
same. At first we have the gjave of one whose name, birth¬ 
place, and parentage are well known in the district; if he died 
at home, bis family often set up a shrine, instal themselves in 
possession, and realise a handsome income out of the offering; 
they become hereditary keepers of the sanctuary, if the shrme 
prospers and its virtues stand test. Or, if the man wandered 
abroad, settled near some village or sacred snot, liecaine re¬ 
nowned for his austerity or his afflictions, ana there died, the 
neiffhliours think it great luck to have the tomb of a holy man 
within their borders, and the landholders administer the shrine 
by manorial right. In the course of a very few years, as the 
recollection of the man’s personality becomes misty, his origin 
grows mysterious, his career takes a legendary hue, his birth 
and death were both supernatural; in the next generation the 
names of the elder gods get introduced into the sto^, and so 
the marvellous tradition works itself into a myth, until nothing 
but a personal incarnation cau aocount for such a series of 
prodigies ’ (i. t9f.).i 

These references to popular beliefs and relij^ions 
practices in modern India will enable u.s to detect 
the traces of hero-worsliip in ancient India. That 
it always existed cannot be doubted. For the 
most important factor in producing it—the cult of 
the manes —has always formed a part of the Indo- 
Aryan religion; even after the primitive ideas 
aliout the life after death, on which ancestor- 
worship is based, had been replaced by the tenet 
of the migration of the soul, wliich is incompatible 
with it, the offering of Sraddha .sacrifices, wliich are 
performed in honour of the manes, continued to be 
one of the most sacred duties of the twice-bom,* 
The close connexion between manes and heroes is 
best illustrated by the fact that the words dis 
manibus, occurring on so many lioman tombs, are 
rendered in Greek inscriptions of the same time 
dal/j.oo’i ^puKTt or deoit 'i)pu}<Ttv. Not ever}’ ancestor, 
however, who is habitually worshipped by his <le- 
scendants may be regarded as a hero in this tech¬ 
nical sense of the word, but only such as were 
believed to have, in their life, achieved great or 
wonderful deeds. It matters little liow this belief 

1 Not only holy men are venerated as gods after their decease, 
but also criminals, as will be seen from the following note by 
W. Crook e : 

‘ Deijic.aliim of robbers and bandits. —A peculiar form of dei¬ 
fication in India is that of bandits, who are specially regarded 
as heroes by the criminal tribes. The Maghaiy& poms of Bihar 
and the adjoining region worship ClapiJaK and make pilgrim¬ 
ages to his tomb. According to their traditions, he was hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when dying promised to help the 
Maghaiyas in time of trouble. He is worshipped by the whole 
tribe, and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he is pre¬ 
eminently the god of theft, and a successful raid is always 
celebrated by a sacrifice and feast in his lionour (Crooke, TV, 
1896, ii. 3‘26). Of the same class is Silhes, who is worshipjied by 
the Duskdhs (q.v.), a caste in Bihkr and the neighbouring dis¬ 
tricts, whose profession is stealing and acting as village watch¬ 
men, preferably tlie former. Sallies, they say, was the first 
watchman and a noted bandit, in whose honour a popular epic 
is chanted in Bihar (CJriersoii, JASIi, pt. i. [1882) p. 8 AT.). The 
DusAdhs of Bihar also worship Gaurkia or Ooraiyk, another 
bandit chief of this tribe, whose shrine is at Sherpur, near 
Patna, to which members of all castes resort. The iiigher castes 
make offerings of meal, the lower sacrifice piM and pour obla¬ 
tions of spirits on the ground. The oultus of tnis deity is, how¬ 
ever, in a state of transition, because this low-caste robber is 
now identified with the potter of Bhimsen, who is quite a 
respectable minor go<l, already occupying a niche in the Hindu 
pantheon. Doubtless before long both Salhes and OaurAii will 
lie accepted as manifestations of one or other of the Hindu gods 
(lUsley, TV, Calcutta, 1891, i. 266; Buchanan, in Martin, 
Eastern India, l.rf>ndon, 1838,1. 192). The Banjara( 7 .».) tribe of 
carriers and suttlers, again, have a similar deity, the freelKioter 
MiVthu Bhukhiya. In every camp there is a hut set apart and 
devoted to him. No one may eat, drink, or sleep in this hut, 
which is distinguished by a white flag. When a criminal ex- 
liedition is arranged, the members of the ([ang meet at night in 
this hut, and an image of the tribal Sati is produced. A wick 
soaked in butter is placed in a saucer and lighted, and an appeal 
is made to It for a favourable omen, the worshippers mentioning 
the direction and object of the propiosed expedition. If the 
wick should drop, it is regarded os a favourable omen. The 
worshippers immediately rise, make obeisance to the flag, and 
start then and there on the busineRs which has been arranged. 
After the plunder has been secured, a share is set aside for the 
deity. Cooked food, spirits, and incense are taken to his hut, 
the liquor is poured at the foot of the flagsUff, the Incense is 
burnt on the altar, and the food left in the hut. The tribal 
priest makes an obeisance, and all assembled thank Mijtthu 
Bhukhiva for accepting the offering (Cumberledge, NIJIQ iv. 
[1894] 173 ff,).’ 

3 J. Jolly, llecht und Sitte, Straasburg, 1896, p. 168 f. 


was brought about: by traditiou, by superstition, 
or by liction ; whether the renown of the hero 
lived in the traditions of elironiclers and L'enealo- 
^sts, in the talk of tlie [leople, in tales and legends, 
in the song of tlie bard, or in epic poetry. If the 
fame of a great person, historical or imaginary, is 
once lirmly e.stabVished, he is likely to become in¬ 
vested with a semi-divine character and to com¬ 
mand the homage of the many. This quasi-religious 
veneration felt for great men of the jiast, tlioiigh 
not part of the religion of tlio Brahinaiis as taught 
in their books, was none the less generally acknow¬ 
ledged. The San.skrit name for it is hhakti, a word 
wliich denotes all degrees of veneration from re¬ 
spectful love to the devotion of the worshipper. 
IMie feeling of hhakti is deeply rooted in the Indian 
mind, so much so that it has left traces in the 
structure of tlie language. I’iinini (iv. 3, 95) 
teaches how words are formed to denote that a 
person or thing to whose name certain affixes are 
apjilied is the ohiect of hhakti, love, or veneration, 
as the ea.se may be. Thus from siitra 98 we learn 
tliat the wor.slnj)pers of Vftsndeva (i.e. Kr^im) and 
Ariuna were called Vftsudevaka and Arjunaka, 
and siitra 99 teaches the formation of the names 
of those who venerate a man with a ootea-name or 
a Ksatriya. We thus see that already at the time 
of Fanini, in the 4th cent. B.c. or earlier, hero- 
worship was a wide-spread custom. We have no 
detailed knowledge of the form which this worship 
a.ssumed ; all that can be reasonably asserted is 
that the places sacred to the memory of heroes 
were included in the great number of tlrihas, 
i.e. places of pilgrimage. To visit such places 
(tlrt/iaycitrd) and to worship at them was con¬ 
sidered very meritorious.^ Tlie Tirthayfttrft-parvan 
of the Mnhdbhdrata (iii. 80-90) enumerates a great 
many tirthas, especially in Gangotic India; the 
epic, of course, would mention only tirthas oi great 
fame. Some of them are dedicated to renowned 
p^is, but the names of many suggest that they 
belonged originally to less famous saints or local 
celebrities, and only later on had divine myths or 
legends of ffi? attached to them. By the natural 
tendency to increase the sanctity of a tirtha it 
came about that in the exceedingly numerous 
Mdhdtmyas, or de.^criptions of holy places, which 
are being fabricated up to our days and usually 
pretend to be parts of Purdnas, many insipid myths 
of gods and incarnations are told, but few records 
are preserved of the humbler hero who may origin¬ 
ally have been worshijiped in that place. 

We .shall divide what may be called Indian heroes 
into two classes : ancestral heroes, and ejiic heroes. 
This division, however, i.s not strictly correct; for 
the characteristics of one class are frequently pre¬ 
sent also in members of tlie other; e.g., many 
ancestral heroes have become the subject of epic 
poetry, and are, therefore, also epic heroes in a 
wider sense. 

I. Ancestral heroes may he called the founders of 
families (gentes), of clans, and of dynasties. Now 
the Indian gentes, especially those of the Br&h- 
mans, are called gotra (a.v.). Max Miiller* says : 

‘All Brkhmanic fainilies who keep the aacred fires are sup¬ 
posed to descend from the Seven Bpis. These are : Bhrgnit 
Ai'igiras, Vikv&mitra, Vasi^ipia, Kkil^ apa, Atri, At^asti. The real 
am^^ntors, however, are ei^fht in number: Jamadag^ni, Gautama 
and Bharadvaja, Vikvkmitru, VaBi8{.ha, K&iAyapa, Atri, A^^aetya. 
The eight Ootraa, which dcHCcnd from thene K^is, are again *ub- 
divtded into forty-nine Gotras, and these forty-nine Gotraa 
branch off into a itill larger number of Uotraa. ... A Br&hman 
who keeps the sacrificial fire is obliged by law to know to which 
of the fortv-nine Gotras hlR own family belongs, and in con¬ 
secrating his own fire he must invoke the ancestors who founded 
the Gotra to which he belongs.’ 

These tlien, are the flpwe* ^ndjwfioi of the 
Braiinianical gentes, and as such they receive a 

1 Mahdbharata, iii. 82. 

3 IJisl. of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, London, 1669, p. 
879 f. 
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kind of worslnp in jirescribed forma. It may be 
added that aome of them, especially those whom 
Max Muller calls the real ancestors, are the subject 
of legends related in the epics and Purdiuis, while 
alx)ut many tradition i.s silent except in so far as 
they are regarded as the authors of the hymns of 
the Kigveda. Not only the Brahmans but also the 
Kijtttriyas ‘ and VaiAyjus seem to have had, in ancient 
times, qotras of their own, some of which at least 
were identical in name with those of the Br&hmans. 
Hut wo know practically nothing about them ; they 
seem in the early c«nturie.H of our era to have fallen 
into disuse, probably because the K^atriyos were 
split into a great many clans, and the Vaisyas into 
an ever-increasing numlier of castes, and these divi¬ 
sions acouired a greater importance than the old- 
fashionea gotras^ 

We pass now to such ancestral heroes as are re¬ 
garded as the founders of clans and dynasties. The 
dynasties of ancient India belong either to the 
St»lar race (Sflrya-variiAa) or the Lunar race (Soma- 
varh^a). Both races go back to Mann, the son of 
the Bun (Vivasvat), but with this difference, that 
the solar race contains the descendants of Mann’s 
sons, the lunar race those of his daughter I1& and 
Budha, the son of Soma, the Moon. In this way 
it is explained that the Sun (Vivasvat) and the 
Moon (Soma) are the progenitors of the solar and 
lunar races respectively, while to either belongs 
Manu, the father and eponymous hero of mankind. 
The nine sons of Manu, Ik.svAku, etc.* are said to 
have founded as many hninches of the solar race, 
and must, therefore, he regarded as their ancestral 
heroes. But these genealogic^al traditions seem to 
have been fixed at a time when they were already 
on the point of dying out ; for there is some con¬ 
fusion even alxuit the number and the names of 
these ancestors. It deserves, however, to he men¬ 
tioned that one of them, Nulihanedi^tha (who is 
also reckoned as two, Nahhiiga and Nedis^tha, or 
is called Neili!;itha the son of Nfihhaga), became 
a Vaisya, and am)ther, Pryadhra, became a i^iudra, 
and a third one, Karii^a, founded a warrior tribe 
called after him. In the lunar line the first king 
was Pnraravas, whose amours with the nymidi 
I 'rvasi liave been celebrated in the Vedas, the* epic, 
and Killidu-sa’s fainous play. His third successor, 
Yayfiti, had five sons, Yadu, Turvasu, 1 )ruhyu, .Ann, 
and I’uru, the ancestors of as many clans or dy¬ 
nasties, of whicth the Yiidavas and I'anravas w'ere 
the most conspicuona. In the line of Puru was 
born Bliarata, the ancestral hero of the race of the 
Bliftratas, from whom India got its I’unlnic name 
lUiuraUi Varsa. In his line rose Kuril, the ancestor 
of the Kauravns, the consiiia and foes of the IVin- 
dava.s, wliose internecine war is the subject of the 
Mahdhhdrata. 'I'he line of the Yndavas contains 
also such hranehes as the Vrsnis, Andhakas, Satt- 
vatp, Madhiis, Krathas, and Kai.sikas, named after 
their founders.^ These instances, which might 
easily be multiplied, may suthce to show that the 
ancient history of India, of which the epics and the 
Purnn fvi have preserved only fabulous and distorted 
records, abounds with ancestral heroes. Some of 
them may liave been historical persons, but many 
havo probably been invented and set up by bards 
and genealogi.sts in order to account for the origin 
of a clan or a line of rulers whom they served. 
Such a process of hero-making is, of course, not 
conlined to ancient times ; it was going on also in 

1 J. K. Fleet, ‘Dynasties of the Kansrese Districts,' p. 277f. 
notes (Afr, Oeneral chapters, 1896). 

> It may, however, he mentioned that the Jain writer Harl- 
bhadra (»th cent. a. u.l speaks of thej/ofro of theSrkvakas, most 
of whom oerUinlv did not lielonjf to the caste of the Brahtiians 
{Dhannabindu [Bibl. /nd.J i. 16, and the remarks of the eoin- 
mentalor Muniohandra on that jwuisagc). 

s Tiftiu /*«rana, tr. Wilson, Ix>ndon, 1864-70, 111. 2S1 f., and IS. 

< J. Dowson, CfoM. Diet, nf Uindu Myth, etc.*, London. 1908. 
p. 65)f. 


mediaeval India, as will be seen from the following 
instances. The KastrakQtas de.scended from a 

f irince of that name, the son of Uatta, who be- 
onged to the S&tyaki branch of the Yadavas.* 
The Chftlukyas derived their origin from a hero 
sprung from the chuluka^ or water-vessel, of BrahmA. 
‘From him descended the ChAlukyas, a race of 
heroes, among whom HArlta is reckoned as first 
progenitor, and Manavya arose who humbled the 
Icings of the earth.’* ParamAra, the eponymous 
hero of the ParamAra race of K^atriyas, issued 
from the sacrificial lire of Vasi^tha on Mount 
Arbuda.* According to modern tradition, the 
races or mediaeval regnal houses of the Chalukyas, 
ChAhamAnas, PratihAras, and ParamAras are the 
four agnikulas which originated from the agni- 
kunda on Mount Abu. Prominent rulers have 
arisen in these races who have in their turn been 
acknowledged as heroes by their clans and become 
the subiects of the homage of their descendants. 

Another class of ancestral heroes which was very 
numerous and important in Greece, the founders 
of cities and patrons of districts, is not absent 
in India; but it is of little importance. Most 
famous towns, according to popular opinion, are of 
a fabulous antiquity; witness the legends of the 
Buddhists and the Jains. These relate events 
which are believed to liave occurred many millions 
(even oceans) of years ago, and yet lay the scene 
in countries and towns that flourished in historical 
times. Yet some legends about the founding of 
towns are met with in the epic.s and Ftirdnas. 
According to Bdrmlgana, i. 32, the four lirotliers 
KuAamba, Kn.sanabha, Asditaraias, and Vasu 
founded the towns Kau.sAmbi, Mahoilaya (Kanya- 
kubja), DharmAranya, ami Giiivraja; Vi.sala, son 
of jfksvAku, founded VisalA (i. 47); Satnighna, 
Madhupuri, or Madhura (MathiirA) (vii. 70) ; 
Bharatu’s sons Taksa and Pu^kala, TaksilA and 
PuskalAvati; Laksmana’s sons Aiigada and Chan- 
draketu, Ahgadiya and ChaiuirakuntA (vii. 102); 
Hsabha became the second founder of Ayodhya, 
after it had been deserted on the death of Kama 
(vii. Ill), etc. These epic notices about founders 
of towns, whether they he records of pojuilar tradi¬ 
tions or inventions of the poet, prove at least that 
this kind of hero was known in India, and we may 
assume that as local lieroes they got their share of 
bhakti in one form or anotlier. 

2. We now come to the epic heroes, i.e. those 
personages described in the epics whom popular ad¬ 
miration and veneration have promoted to a super¬ 
human or semi-divine rank. Epic poetry seems to 
remove from the everyday sphere all persons and 
things that make part of the narrative, and to invest 
them with an exalted character. Every beginner 
in Sanskrit remembers how, in the opening of the 
story of Nala, Indra inquires after the warriors 
and kings w'ho used to vi.sit him as his dear guests, 
but at that time stayed away on account of Nala’a 
svayainvara. Thu.s, the principal f)erson8 of the 
epics have a tendency to liecome heroes in the 
teclmicai sense of the word, and, once having 
entered upon their upward career, they may end 
with being regarded as gods. The most instructive 
instance is the hero of the oldest epic, the Rdmd- 
yana. In the original parts of that work (viz. 
books ii.-vi.) liAma is still a human hero, the liest 
of men, tlie supreme model of morality and loyalty ; 
notwithstanding his as.sociation with superhuman 
beings, the monkeys, and his light with, and vic¬ 
tory over, the demons (Kak^a.sas), he remains essen¬ 
tially a man. But in the first ami last books, 
which are decidetily later in origin and of a ditterent 
1 R. G. fihandarkar, ‘ Earlj Hiatory of the Dekkan,' in BQ, 
vol. i. pt. ii. (1896) p. 63. 

3 Vihramahkadtvacharita, ed. Biihler, Bombay, 1876, bktro* 
duction, p. 26 (Bombay Skr. 8er,), 

3 avaidhoHdlikacharita, xi. 64 ff. (ib.). 
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(Ptirdna-like) character, the authors regard him 
already as a god—an incarnation of Visnu.* As 
such he has been adored ever afterwards down to 
the present day. The case is somewhat different 
with regard to Kr^na in the Mahahhdrata and the 
Purdnas, The authors of these works frequently 
declare him to be a supreme god, an incarnation of 
Visnu; yet in most of his adventures, from his 
killing of his uncle Kaiiisa down to his death by 
the arrow of the hunter Jara (Old Age), we seem 
to recognize the miraculous records of a tribal 
chief who had come to la; wor8hip[)ed as a true 
hero by the members of his clan, lint he seems 
early to have been combined or identilied witli a 
cowherd-god, Govinda, ‘the cow-finder,’^ and this 
coalescence with a deity probably brought about 
the deification of Kr^na as an incarnation of Vi.snu. 
He became one of the most popular gods of the 
Hindu pantheon. 

Kama and Krsna are the epic heroes who have 
reached the highest possible rank; others have 
become minor deities, e.g. Hanuman, and some 
true epic heroes of human standing, e.g. Hhlsma. 
liut at the time when such heroes were celebrated 
in epic songs they had already, as it were, accom- 
)lislied a part of their career. Some may always 
lave been regarded as men who were the centres 
of an ever-increasing epic cycle; others, however, 
may once have been pouular gods who were losing 
their rank somehow, and therefore were represented 
by the poets only os superior men ; e,g,.^ Arjuna 
seems to retain some marks of an originally divine 
nature; he is intimately connected with Indra, his 
father, in whose heaven he lives for five years, and 
he vanquishes the Asnras (Nivatakavachas, l*au- 
lomas, Kalakanjas); l^firiini, iv. 3, 98, nienti<»ns his 
worsJiippers along M'itli l ho.se of Vasndeva (Kr.sna). 
Karna, the son of the Sun-god, is Ixun witli the 
mail-coat and the earrings of tliat god, of which 
lie is cheated by Indra. Khima, who is now wor¬ 
shipped as a hero in tlie whole of India, betrays, 
in the great epic, many traits of a demonic 
(Haksa.sa) nature : his as.sociation with Kak^asas, 
his ravenous appetite (Vrkodara), and his ferocity 
(he Lears oil* the arm and drinks the blood from the 
breast of Duhsasana). The heroine of the lidmd- 
yann, Sit A, is described in the old parts of that 
work only as the loving spouse of Kama; but, as 
her name, which denotes ‘furrow’ and ‘agricul¬ 
ture,’ * her origin from, and her return to, the 
interior of the earth, indicate, she was originally 
a chthonic deity. The present writer is also in¬ 
clined to believe that tianumau w'as a godling 
before Valmiki sang of his friendship with Kama, 
whereby he came to he recognized as a popular 
deity throughout India. We thus see that epic- 
heroes may be men, historical or fictitious, on pro¬ 
motion ; or, on the other hand, they may be gods 
and divine beings on the decline. 

Now, Hs regards the epic heroes who actually 
were worshipped, besides KAma, Lak^mana, 8itA, 
and Hanuman, Krsna, Bala<leva, etc., who are 
generally acknowledged gods of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon, we must chiefly rely on the testimony of 

1 III ED inserted passage of the sixth book, vi. 170, Rima is 
still ignorant of hin divine character, and Hrahmi is introduced 
to explain the identity of Ri'inia with Nark.varia. It may be 
mentioned that the Jains, both Svetamharaa and Digambaras, 
possess a very old version of the story of the Hdmdyaiia fabri¬ 
cated with a strong sectarial bias. In this Jain Ramayajia 
(Padmacharita and Padmapuripa), R&ina is frequently called 
K&r&yapa; but hie most common name is Padmaiikbha (abbre¬ 
viated into Padma), a synonym of Vi?jipu. 

2 According to K&ty&yana (Papini, lil. 1, 1S8, vdrttika 2), 
Weber’s explanation of govinda as the I’rakrit for gopendra is 
scarcely admissible, for the supposed change of p to e belongs 
to a more advanced state of the Prakrit language than may be 
assumed for the Prakrit at the time of Katyayana. 

3 Sitd has this meaning in the title of an official in the king’s 
service— $Uddhyah(a, 'superintendent of agriculture 
ArthaJid»tra, ii. 24). 


modern popular religion and folklore. They eeem 
to form a class of superhuman beings who are 
knowm as the chirajiviits, i.e. the long-living or 
immortal ones. A versus memorialis in Sanskrit * 
enumerates seven chiraiivins : Ai^vatthAman, Bali, 
Vyasa, Hanuman, Vibhisana, Krpa, and Bara- 
surAnia ; a quotation in the ^abda Kalpa Druvia* 
adds an eiglith—MArkandeya. The l)elief in rAim- 
jivins can, however, he traced hack to comparatively 
early times. In tlie l(»8th sarga of tlie Uttara- 
kAnda of the Ram/iynnn^ Kama commands that 
Hanuman and Vibhisana .should live as long as the 
lidmuyana shall e.xist; verse 33 adds .lAmbavat, 
Mainda, and Dvivida, and says tliat they will live 
‘till the Kali comes.’ I'lie commentator says that 
Hanuman and Vibhisana will live till the destruc¬ 
tion of the wtirld, but .lutubaval, Mainda, and 
Dvivida* will die during the incarnation of Kri^na. 
It is, therefore, probable that the class of heroes 
coutinning to live and removed to a higher sjiliere 
was originally more numerous than the verse al¬ 
luded to above would make us believe. 

Besides tbe.se never-dying heroes there probably 
were a great many others who were believed to 
have died, yet still received some kind of liomagc, 
though in most cases we have no accurate informa¬ 
tion about them. On the evidence of modern folk¬ 
lore, W’e may safely re(;kon among them Bhlsma 
and the five Panuavas, especially Bhima, who 
seems to have been a favourite of the people in 
many parts of India. 

3. In modem India there is a third class of heroes 
—the departed saints and ascetics. 'I'here can he 
no doubt tliat there were such in ancient India 
nl.so ; hut, being of local importance only, they did 
not find tlieir way into general literature, and were 
ousted, as it w-ere, by the great T^is. Those, how¬ 
ever, who might be included in this class have lieen 
treated of above among the ancestral heroes. 

liiTEKATURR.—The iieceHsary references have been given in the 
article iteelf. It niay be uientiuned that the Huhject ban not been 
treated before. ilKUMANN JaCOIII. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Iranian).—In 
the conventional sense of the word, the Iranians 
)os.seHsed many heroes of whom more or less 
egendary tales were told ; and several passages of 
the Avesta—notably Yasna ix., and Yaits v., xiii., 
xix.—record traditions of a number of them, such 
as Vivahvant, Yima, Alhwya, Thrita, Drvaxsaya, 
KeresAspa, Haosyanha, Thra6taona, Usan, liaos- 
ravali, Tusa, Paurva, Jamaspa, Asavazdah, Vis- 
taru, Ybista, VistAspa, Zairi-vairi, Urupi, Kavatu, 
Aipivanhu, Usadhan, Arsan, Pisinah, Byarsan, 
and Syavarsan ; and these heroic figures, with 
others, recur throu^diout Pahlavi literature and in 
the ^dh-ndinah of Firdausi. 

Of heroes in the technical sense, however, 
Zoroastrianism knows nothing, though in that 
religion marked traces of ancestor-worship exist 
(see artt. Anckstor-wor.ship and Cult of the 
Dead [Iranian]; Fravashi). In all Zoroastriau 
literature the nearest afiproach to anything in the 
least suggestive of a hero-cult is YaSt xiii. 17. 

‘They, the fravaitkis of the righteoua, give luoet help in 
battle fierce ; the fravanhU of the righteous are moat mighty, 
Spitama [Zarathustra], thoec of the Uret teachers of the faith, or 
those of men unborn, of the Saofiyants, the preparers Jof the 
world for the final restoration]; but ihe: fravuMhis of other 
living righteous men are more mighty, Spitama ZarathuAtra, 
than (those] of the dead.’ 

Old Persian literature is silent on tlie subject of 
heroes, but in Greek references to tlie Persians wo 
find what seem at fir.'^t blush to be allusions to 
these apotheosized men of renown. On arriving 
at Pergarnum, on the river Scamander, Xerxes 

1 Quoted in Indian A ntiquary, 1912, Supplement, p. 64, note. 

3 Ubhtlingk-Roth, Skr. Worterb., 8t. Petersburg, 1865-76, ».t). 
‘Chirajiviii.’ 

> Mainda and Dvivida are also two demons killed by Kr^ys 
and Haladeva. 
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‘ jjacrificed a thousand kine‘ to flian Athene, and 
the rnagi poured lihationH t(» the heroes ’ (xo^s 
ol fid-yoi Tolai ^/Dwcrt <?;)t^avTo [Herod, vii. 43J). 
Furthermore, Xenojjhon makes ('yrus the Great 
oH'er prayer ‘ to the god.s and heroes who occupy 
the I'ersian land ’ (OeoU Kal i^putri toU Utpclda yijv 
KaT^xomiv {Cyrup. II. i. 1 ; cf., however, the simple 
dtoU Toh MrjStav yf/i' /caT^XO''(ro' immediately follow¬ 
ing]), ‘ to tiie hercjcs who irihahit and protect the 
land of Media’ (/jpaiav 7^1 MtjSlas oU^ropat Kal 
KT)5ep.6i>as [Uk III. iii. 21]), to ‘ the gods and heroes 
of As.syria ’ (i/n § 22), and ‘ to the lieroes who hold 
Syria’ {-flpuai roii l.vplav VIII. iii. 24]). 

Vet, side by side with Xenophon’s reference to 
* the gods and heroes who occupy the Persian 
land,’ Herodotus (vii. 53) makes Xerxes pray simply 
‘to the gods who guard the Persian laruHlTottrt Oeolai 
Tol lltpalda yrjv \e\6yxa.ci). A. Uapp had, there¬ 
fore, good reason to declare (ZDMG xix. [1805] 
oof.) that the Greeks, in their references to the 
Persians, used %u)ej and fleol synonymously ; and 
in this connexion it is noteworthy that Straho 
(n. 733) says that ‘ the decids of the gods and of 
the noblest men * {Hpya OeCjv re Kal avSpujy tCjv 
dolartitv) were imparted in the course of instruction, 
the ornis.sion of all allusion to heroes being at lea.st 
curious if their cult was of any importance. 

There is, however, a [»ossihle identification of 
these ‘heroes’ of Persia and of other countries, for 
the (ireek aciiounts seem to be in general more 
accurate than is often siqijtosed, It would appear 
that the ‘ heroes ’ in (|uestion are none other than 
the fravns'his, who not merely guarded the house, 
village, district, etc., but were also ‘for the pro¬ 
tection of the Aryan lands ’ airyandni 

dahyundm [YaSt xiii. 43]), and, indeed, ‘of all 
lands’ {vU'pnndin dakynndm [iV;. § 21 ; cf. Yasnn 
xxiii. 1 ]). It is possible that there may have been 
a hero-cult in ancient Iran at a very early i)eriod ; 
but, if there was, it had been merged in the 
worship of the fravashis before the date of our 
«)ldest records concerning the Iranian race; and 
all traces of it, if it ever existed, have long since 
vanished. Louis II. Guay. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Japanese).— 
The essential basis of Shinto wa.H a primitive 
Naturisin, from which Animism was gradually 
developed. Just as t he ancient .fapanese used to 
worship the forces of Nature, so they bowed before 
human powers. Out of the admiration w’hich they 
felt for (;ertain visible and living men grew the 
more abstract worsliip of the same men after 
their deatli. The deification of heroes began, then, 
in the adoration of famous living men—a form of 
worshijt which constitutes a sort of transition 
between Naturisni and Animism, and which is the 
tangible germ of all after-development. 

In order to understand this basis aright, we 
have only to remember that, in the conception of 
the Jaiianese, as, indeed, of many other peoples, a 
pod is not, as ho is to our modern ideas, a being 
immeasurably above and beyond liunuinity, but 
simply, as the word karni intlicates, a ‘superior’ 
being. Between a powerful man and a god there 
is a difFerence only of degree, and a great man may 
easily become a minor god. We find a confirmation 
of this, in historical times, in the divine iionours 
paid to the Emperor—an evident survival of a wider 
deification. 

Originally all men of note wJio were above tlie 
ordinary level seem to have lieen worshipped. The 
first objects of this adoration were tne ancient 
■chiefs or indeperulent kings, of whom >ve are con¬ 
tinually reminded, even after the triumph of 

1 The eacriflee of » thousand kine (together with a hundred 
Jtolliont and ten thousand sheep) has a g:enuinely Iranian ring ; 
cf.. for example, Yatt r. 21, 26, etc., ix. 8. 8, etc. 


Imperialism, by the 8 th-cent. annals (see Kojiki, 
167 tt‘, 173, 185, 189, etc.). The Emperor himself 
is often required, and consents, to worship local 
gods, who are the souls of ancient chiefs (tb. 179, 
215, eU;,); and the honour thus paid to the shades 
of departed chiefs, like that given to Imperial 
ancestors, leads us to think that these chiefs must 
have been worshipped in their lifetime, just as the 
Emperor him.self 'vas. Besides, mythology is full 
of de-scriptions of wars between ‘ gods,’ wlio were, 
without doubt, human chiefs {ih. 167, 178, 260 f., 
264, etc,). The worship of the Emperor was only 
the syntliesis of the cults of these local chiefs, just 
as the Imperial jiower finally united in its own 

f )erson all the separate local powers which had 
ormerly existed. 

The next in order are the sorcerers, who were 
originally, before the division of social work, often 
identilicil with the chiefs themselves ; thus, on the 
day of liis accession to the throne, we find Jimmu, 
the first legendary Emperor, instructing one of his 
followers in the magic fonmilie (Nihongi, i. 133). 
These sorcerers, when they accompli.shed anything 
which seemed particularly wonderful to their 
neighbours, were naturally the object of an 
admiration which finally merged into w'orship, 
continuing at first during their lifetime, and, 
later, even after their death. Just as the adora¬ 
tion of powerful chiefs was an instinctive homage 
paid by wcjakness to superior force, so the worship 
of a ‘ m(;dicine-inan,’ lainous for his miraculous 
gifts, is the natural homage paid by ignorance to 
superior intelligence. Tlie Japanese gods are 
magicians (see Kojiki, 83 11'., 149 IF., etc.), and it 
may readily he conceived how, on the other hand, 
magicians may easily turn into gods. Thus, even 
to-day, by a titular .survival of the.se ancient 
beliefs, the high'j)riest of Kizuki, in Idzunio, is 
called ikUgami (‘ living god ’). 

In the same connexion we must mention also tlie 
inventors of arts, the importers of u.seful articles, 
and all the great benefactors whose intelligence or 
skill arouses gratitude and demands respect. In 
Shinto mythoJogy, we find first of all the worship 
of tlie group of illustrious gods, who, under the 
direction of Omohi-kane, tlie god of cunning, 
invonted the principal arts, beginning with the art 
of the blacksmith, whom the primitive people were 
most willing to consider as a veritable magician 
(Kijiki, 63-65). Then come the gods Oho-kuni- 
nushi, a powerful chief, and Sukuna-biko-ria, a 
dwarf-wizard, who not only completed the material 
construction of the country, begun by the Creator- 
Pair, but also taught men magic and medicine (see 
Kihongi, i. 59); then the great god Susa-no-wo, 
who had already gained fame, in a well-known 
myth, by delivering a young princess from the 
monster-serpent of Koshi, which was about to 
devour her, and who also, with the helji of his son 
Itakeru, the ‘deserving god’ (isaosht no kanii), 
created, by tearing and dispersing the hairs of his 
body, the cedars and camphor-trees for the con¬ 
struction of ships, the thuyas for the building of 
palaces, the podocarps for the manufacture of 
colFms, wdiile at the, same time he sowed and 
caused to grow all kinds of fruit for the nourish¬ 
ment of human beings {Nihongi, i. 58). Along 
with the.se gods appears another beneficent being, 
Mi-wi-no-Knmi, who .sank wells in several parts of 
the country (Kojiki, 88 ). 

All these gods, who were at the same time 
magicians and inventors, were without doubt 
originally real personages, wliose fame was only 
increased bv legend. So, Sukuna-biko-na, the 
mysterious dv'arf who is depicted os arriving on 
the crest of the waves in a tiny boat made out of a 
berry in the form of a long gourd, and dressed in 
the skin of a bird, and who, after having done 
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wonderful deeds, disappears by climbing up a stalk 
of millet, from which ne is carried away to another 
world, no doubt finds his prototype in the mira¬ 
culous visit of some strange sorcerer (see Kojiki^ 
103 ; Nihongi, i. 69 f.). Strangers, indeed, were 
often considered as beings of superior nature; the 
god who imported plants, Itakeru, seems to have 
belonged to Korea (see Nihongi, i. 58), and here 
and there we liiid traces of the worship of other 
KorouTi ‘divinities’ {Nihon^i^ i. 11, 169, 225, 378). 

Finally it may be said m a general way that, 
just as the natives, crushed by the conquerors, are 
deified under the general name of ‘ evil gods,’ 
‘ demons,’ or ‘savage gods’ (Kojiki, 167, 178, etc.; 
Nihongi, i. 198, 2u2 f., etc.), so tlie conquering 
race as a whole also invests itself with divinity, 
and, claiming descent from Heaven {Kojiki, 
72, 112-13.5, etc. ; Nihongi^ i. 110 f., 128), proclaims 
itself as the only true race of gods. 

All tliese elements—the power of the political 
chiefs, the magic of the sorcerers, the skill of the 
inventors, the quarrels between tribes—inter¬ 
mingle and end in one central cult which is at 
once the result and the proof of its manifold origin. 
Tlie Emperor, having become both tl»e undisputed 
master and the high-priest of the nation {matsuri- 
goto, ‘government,’ comes from matsuri, ‘cult’), 
and being considered as the direct descendant of 
the most illustrious gods—from the goddess of the 
ISun downwards—ends by being the supreme 
personification of all the glories of the State. He 
18 regarded as the only ‘ incarnate god ’ {ara-hito- 
aamt, or ara-mi-knmi [Nihongif ii. 198, 217, etc.]); 
ne believes himself to be so, and assumes this 
title in his own edicts {ib. ii. 210, 226 f., 359). 
Sometimes, even in his own lifetime, he has the 
funeral-mound erected, the immense misasagi, 
where he will continue to be worshipped after his 
death (ib. i. 298 fi’.; cf. ii. 178). So much is the 
Emperor considered all-powerful, that, in the 
ancient annals, the most famous heroes are always 
clas.sed, like personages of secondary importance, 
under tlie name of the Emfieror who.se reign they 
have served to make famous. For example, in 
the Kojiki, the whole legend of Yamato-dake i.s 
entitled ‘ Emperor Keiko,’ in spite of the small 
part played by him, and the entire story of the 
Empress Jingo, the legendary conqueror of Korea, 
is called ‘ Emperor Chuai,’ although the exploits 
of the heroine begin exactly on the death of her 
husband {Kojiki, 248-278, ‘283-298). 

Here we have a proof of the existence of a move¬ 
ment in the evolution of Japanese hero-worship 
which tends to diminish little by little the import¬ 
ance of individual famous men so as to increase the 
glory of the Emperor, in whose person all the tradi¬ 
tions arc united. But at the same time there still 
exists, and that in a profoundly living form, the 
worship of true heroes — ancestors who have 
wrought mighty deeds, and great benefactors, the 
conquerors of the islands and the civilizers of the 
country, the monster-killers and inventors, all 
those eminent men whose memory has been handed 
down by popular favour, and whose fame occupies 
an increasingly large place in the heart of new 
generations. 

As a typical example of the.se deified heroes, we 
may quote Yarnato-dako, ‘ the Brave of Japan,’ the 
most famous figure of legendary times. This hero, 
who, according to traditional chronology, lived 
alxmtA.D. lOU, wasthe third son of the Emperor 
Keik5. The first of his exploits, while showing 
his loyal respect for his fa,tlier and sovereign, is 
Buflicient to indicate the violent character of the 
mighty deeds which were to make his career 
famous. He began by assassinating one of his 
elder brothers, who had omitted to appear at the 
‘ morning-and-evening-great-august-repasts.* The 


Emperor, angry at such negligence, hod charged 
Yamato-dake, then a youth of sixteen, to recall 
his elder brother to a sense of his duties, and five 
days later, as there had been no appearance of the 
brother, he asked Ins youngest 8t>n if he liad ful¬ 
filled his orders. Yamato-dake replied that he had 
not failed to do so, calmly adding an explanation 
of how he went about it: ‘I grasped hold of him, 
and crushed him, and, pulling oil his branches [i,c. 
limb.s], wrai>ped them in matting and flung them 
away.’ It may be imagined tliat the Emperor 
showed himself somewhat ‘ alarmed at the valour 
and ferocity of his august child’s disposition.’ Ho 
therefore sent him otV at once to the West, to fight 
against two warriors of the country of Kumaso, 
wlio were rebelling against the authority of the 
Emperor. The manner in which the yomig prince 
acquitted himself on this mission will be a 
siinicient example of the general character of 
these heroes of primitive Japan, with whom 
cunning occupies as large a place as courage, 

'On reaching the house of the Kumaso bravoes, His August¬ 
ness Wo-UBU [the name given to Yamato-duke as a child] saw 
that near the liouse there was a three-fold belt of warriors, who 
had made a cave to dwell in. Herevipon they, noisily discuss¬ 
ing a rejoicing for the august cave (a house-warming], were 
getting food ready. So he sauntered about the neighbourhood, 
waiting for the day of the rejoicing. Then, when the day of 
the rejoicing came, having combed down after the manner of 
iris his august hair which was bound up, and having put on 
is aunt’s lYainato-hime, the high-priestoss of Ise) august 
upper garment and august skirt, he looked quite like a young 
girl, and, standing amidst the women [concuhines], went inside 
the cave. Then the elder brother and the younger brother, 
the two Kumaso bravoes, delighted at the sight of the maiden, 
set her between them, and rejoiced exuberantly. So, when 
the feast was at its height, His Augustness Wo-usu, drawing 
the sabre from Ids bosom, and catching the elder bravo of 
Kumaso by the collar of his garment, thrust the sabre through 
his chest, whereupon, alarmed at the eight, the younger bravo 
ran out. But pursuing after and reaching him at the bottom 
of the steps of the cave, and catching him by the back, I’rince 
Wo-usu thrust the sabre through his buttock. Then the 
Kumaso bravo spoke, saying : “ Do not move the sword ; I have 
something to say." Then His Augustriess Wo-usu respited him 
for a nioiiicrit, holding him down as he lay prostrate. Here¬ 
upon the bravo said : Who is Thine AugustnessY " Then he 
said t “1 am the august child of Oho-tarushi-hiko-oshiro-wake 
(‘the governing Lord, the prince perfect and great,’ primitive 
name of the Kuiperor Keikb), the Heavenly Sovereign who, 
dwelling in the palace of Ilishiro at Makimuku, rules the Land 
of the Light Oroat Islands; and my name is King Yaiiiato-wo- 
guria (‘the young man of Yamato,’ another name for the 
prince]. Hearing that you two fellows, the Kumaso bravoes, 
were unsubmisMivo and disrespectful, the Heavenly Sovereign 
sent me with the command to take and slay you." Then the 
Kumaso bravo said: “ 'Lhat inust be true. There are no 
icrsons in the West so brave and strong as we two. Yet In the 
jand of Great Yamato there is a man braver than we two. 
'I'lierefore will I offer thee an august name. From this time 
forward it is right that thou he ])raiKed as the August Child (i.e. 
I’rince) Yamato-dake li.«. ‘ Yainato-Hrave,’ the Bravest in 
Yamato]." As soon as he had rinislied saying this, the I’rince 
ripped him up like a ripe melon, and slew him. So thence¬ 
forward he was praised by being called by tlie august name of 
Uis AuguHtncHB Yamato-dake.’ 

After this exploit, which reminds us of Zeus, in 
disKuise, entering the dwelling of Lycaon, and then 
killing him and his sons in the midst of a feast, 
Yamato-dake triumphed, again hy cunning, ovei 
another enemy, an lazuino warrior. Yarnato-dake, 
who was armed with a trusty salire, got his enemy 
to light against him with a wooden sahre, whiidi he 
had cunningly substituted for tlie weapon of his 
adversary. That done, he returned to tne capital, 
but very soon his father sent him off to do battle 
in the East. He set out, and to protect him 
against the dangers which awaited him, his aunt, 
the high-prie.stes8, gave him a weajion famous in 
Japanese inytliology, the ‘ Herh-Quelling-Sabre,’ 
with an ‘august bag,’ the use of which will be 
seen later on. 

‘So then, when he reached the Land of Sagamu, the Ruler 
of the land lied, saying : “In the mhldle of this moor is a great 
lagoon, and the Lieity that dwells in the middle of the lagoon 
is a very violent Deity." Hereupon Yamato-dake entered the 
moor to see the Deity. Then the Ruler of the land set fire to 
the moor. So, knowing that he had been deceived, he opened 
the mouth of the bag which his aunt. Her AugustneM Yamato- 
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hime, bad beatowed upon him, and saw that inside of it there 
was afire-striker. Hereupon he first mowed away the berba((e 
with his august sword, look the fire-striker, and struck out 
fire, and, kindling a counter-fire, burnt the herbage and drove 
back the other fire, and returned forth, and killed and destroyed 
all the rulers of that land, and forthwith set fire to and burnt 
them.’ 

This legend, so often depicted bv Japanese 
artists, is followed by anotner no less famous 
story *. 

’ When he thence penetrated on, and crossed the sea of 
Hashiri-mizu [Itunning-water], the Deity of that crossing 
raised the waves, tossing the ship so that it could not proceed 
across. Then Ysinato-dake's Krnpress [i.e. his consort], whose 
name was Her Augustness Princess Ototac:hibana 1“ Younger- 
orange *'], said: "I will enter the sea instead of the Au^st 
Child. The August Child must complete the service on which 
ha hss been sent, and take back a report to the Heavenly 
Sovereign." When she was about to enter the sea, aha spread 
eight thicknesses of sedge rugs, eight thicknesses of skin rugs, 
and eight thicknesses of silk rugs on the top of the waves, and 
aat down on the top of them. Thereupon Che violent waves 
at once went down, and the august ship was able to proceed. 
Then the Gtiipress san^, saying : " Ah ! thou whom I enquired 
of, standing !n the midst of the flames of the fire burning on 
the little moor of fSagamu, where the true peak pierces 
[probably Mount Fuji].'^ So seven days afterwards the Em¬ 
press’s august comb drifted on to the sea-beach, which comb 
was forthwith taken and placed in an august mausoleum which 
was made.* 

The heroic devotion of his wife drew from the 
bereaved prince an exclamation of sorrow which 
for many centuries echoed through the whole of 
Japanese poetry—where tlie name of Azuma, the 
traditional meaning of which is given below, still 
stands for Eastern Japan : 

* When, having thence penetrated on and sulxlued all the 
savage YAiuishi [the ancestors of the Ainu, now confined to 
the island of Yezo, but formerly occupying a large part of the 
empire], and likewise |>acifled all the savage Deities of the 
mountains and rivers, ho was returning up to the capital, he. 
on reaching the foot of the Ashigara Pans [leading to Mount 
Fuji], was eating his august provisions, when the Deity of the 

K ass, transformed into a white deer, <!ame and stood before 
im. Then forthwith, on his waiting and striking the deer with 
a scrap of wild chive [used, in Japanese magic, against evil 
Bpirits], the deer was hit in the eye and struck dead. So, 
mounting to the top of the pass, he sighed three times and 
spoke, saving : *' Azunm ha ya 1 (oh ! my wife IJ." So that land 
is called by the name of Azuma.* 

Yaniato-clake, however, soon married another 
princess, with whom he left the .sacred Sabre. 
Then he set out to make an unarmed attack upon 
‘a boar as big as a hull’ who was the god of 
Mount Ibiiki (a mountain famous on account of 
this legend, a large part of wliicdi disapjieared 
in the oarthouake of IU(J‘J). Hut this god led him 
astray into the mountain and causeil heavy hail to 
fall on him, which paralyzed his limbs and (inally 
caused his death. After a long and wearisome 
march, interrupted by songs in praise of Ynmato, 
in which he envied the young people who still 
danced in that land with their crowns of oak- 
leaves, and welcomed the clouds coming from 
his native land and mourned for the divine 
Sabre which might have saved his life, he (inally 
died on the return journey, without having seen 
the capital again. His wives and children came 
to look for his body ; hut it was transformed into 
a large white chiaori (plover), which flew away 
towards the sea. All his relations ‘ with sobbing 
song* followed the bird to the spot where it 
abated, and there erected a tomb. ‘ Nevertheless, 
the bird soared up thence to heaven again, and 
flew away’ {Kojiki, 254-275). 

It is of importance to note that, in this curious 
ending to the legend of Yamato-dake, it is not 
only his soul, as we might imagine at first sight, 
but also his body, that is transformed into a bird 
and disappears. According to the corresponding 
version of the Nihongi, the Emj)eror had his son 
buried in one of these rock-tombs, surmounted by 
a vast tumulus, wliere great men were interred ; 
but Yanmto-dake, in the form of a white bird, 
flew away tow'ards Yaniato. ‘ The ministers ac¬ 
cordingly opened the cotlin, and, looking in, saw 
that only the empty clothing remained, and that 


there was no corpse’ (Nihongi, i. 210f.). With 
this narrative we may com[)are another, found 
in the Nittongi (i. 297), where a guardian of the 
Shiratori-no-misajsagi, the ‘ Tomb of the White 
Bird,* erected to the memory of Yamato-dake, is 
transformed into a white deer under the eyes of 
the terrified Emf)eror—a story which is easily 
enough explained by the frequent pre.sence of deer 
and plovers round these ancient tombs. The 
origin of such a legend, as far as Yamato-dake is 
concerned, may easily be imagined : some one is 
mourning over a tomb; suddenly, a bird flies off, 
and the idea naturally arises that it is the dead 
man that is esetaping. At the same time it may 
be conceived how such an illusion must have 
favoured the deification of the hero. 

We have laid special emphasis on this legend of 
Yamato-dake, because he is the most fatuous of 
all Japanese heroes. Naturally, after those primi¬ 
tive heroes, of wliich he is the typical example, 
other more civilized personages were deified in 
their turn. For example, Sugahara no Michizane, 
a famous statesman and man of letters of the 9tii 
cent., was afterwards deified under the name of 
Tenjin Sama, and i.s still worsliipped, esjtecially 
in a temple at Ky5to, as the god of wisdom and 
caligrai>hy. But it is proltable tliat, if the Chinese 
cult of Confucius had not here furnished a model, 
the Japanese would never have thought of attri¬ 
buting to this minister of historical times the 
magic powers of action on Nature wdiieh were one 
of the eau.ses of his deification. It is then safer, 
if we wish to confine ourselves to Shintd pure and 
simple, not to attach too much importance to those 
apotheoses which follow the introduction of Chinese 
ctiltnre. 

Nevertheless, we must note that the normal 
deification of heroes, particularly of warrior- 
lieroes, continues tlirough the whole course of 
Japanese history, and that, until recent times, 
fjuite a number of personages w(;re the object of 
a well-defiruMl worshif). Wliile the obscure mass 
of the vulgar dead were reganled as descending 
to the darkness of the under world, certain lieroes 
were considered as for ever haunting the land of 
tiie living, and some of them were even raised 
to tlie stars. In 1877, when the famous Saigf) 
'rakainori, the chief of the Satsuma insurgents, 
committed suicitle after a crushing defeat, popular 
imagination raised him to a place in the planet 
Mars. 

Litbratork.— tr. B. H. Chamberlain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 
1906; Nihongi, tr. W. O. Aston, Ix>ndoM, IKOfi. 

Michel Kevon. 

HEROES (Slavic).—The Slavs as well as other 
nations have preserved the memory of the heroic 
period of their past and of their prominent national 
lieroes, but the heroic legends were developed in 
epic songs only by some Slavic tribes. Heroic ejiic 
throve mainly among the Kussians, Southern Slavs, 
and Little Kussians. 

I. Russians.—Russian heroic songs are called 
hyliny (derived from the word byl = ‘ the pa.st 
event’). They began to appear in the 10th-12th 
centuries, and have been preserved—of course, in a 
form con.siderably altered—by oral tradition down 
to the present aay. They were originally com- 
jiosed by professional bards who lived at the courts 
of princes and wealthy noblemen (bojari) and sang 
the brave exploits of every hero of the prince’s 
suite. From these bards they were received by 
Avandering minstrels (skomorochi—jongleurs)^ who 
considerably modified the contents of the original 
songs, enlarged them witli new’ motifs, and partly 
composed new songs of a similar character. 
Through the medium of wandering minstrels these 
songs penetrated into the very heart of the nation, 
and popular singers {skatiteli) took possession of 
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them. In the northern regions of Russia, especi¬ 
ally in the government of Olonetz, ArchangeUk, 
and in Siberia, Russian national epic has preserved 
its full vigour and fresliness down to the present 
time. Some of the popular singers are acquainted 
with about 20 songs, containing in all some 3000 
lines. The extant songs are considered as re¬ 
mains of a rich epic repertory which was diilused, 
many years ago, in the districts of Kiefl' and 
Novgorod. 

The flrat collection of Russian epic sonars was made by 
Richard James, an Oxford (graduate, who came to Moscow in 
l(il9 with the Kii^lish embassy and bad six epic song^s written 
out for him. The manuscript of them is kept in Oxford, and 
was reprinted several times in the IBth century. The first 
collection of Russian heroic songs was published in 1804; it 
contains those collected by Kiril Danilov in Siberia in the 18th 
century. Other large collections were pulilished by l*avel 
Ribuikov (1801- 67, 4 vols.); IVtr Kirejevskij (1860-74, 3 vols.); 
Alexander tlilferding (1873); Tichotiravov and V. Miller (1894); 
A. Markov (1901); and A. Origorjev (1904-10, 3 vols.). 

Russian heroic epic has frequently been the sub¬ 
ject of careful study. Among its (irst investiga¬ 
tors there appeared scholars {e.ff. Buslajev, Orest 
Miller) who explained the contents of the songs 
mythologically according to Grimm’s theory. 
Thinking that their original scheme w'as mythical, 
they saw in every hero a representative of pagan, 
especially solar, gods, Otlier scliolars were in¬ 
fluenced by Benfey's theory of the Indian origin of 
Eurojtean oral tradition ; they derived the Russian 
heroic songs from Oriental legends and songs, and 
explained tliein accordingly. Minute analysis led 
other scholars to assume tliat in the heroic songs 
various subjects, both national and international, 
were developed ; and the aim of their study was 
to discover He})arate strata in these songs and to 
distinguish tJjum as to their origin, place, and 
time. 

'riie chief representative of this comparative 
method was Alexander Veselovskij, an excellent 
autliority in the world’s literatures; he is the 
author of tlie significant saying: ‘The national 
epos of every historical nation is inevitably inter¬ 
national.’ Comi)Jirative studies did much to ex¬ 
plain the compo.silion and style of Russian oral 
epic, but they did not lead to any positive results 
as to its origin. In recent times, however, this 
one-sided accumulation of comparative materials, 
international parallels, and motives lias been given 
up, and the main stress has been laid upon the 
historical evolution of the songs and upon an in¬ 
vestigation of the elements of national culture and 
history which are deposited in them. This is cer¬ 
tainly the only correct standpoint. On this prin¬ 
ciple the songs have been studied by Vsevolod 
Miller, Ivan Zdaiiov, S. Sambinago, A, Loboda, 
etc., who have already reached more reliable 
results. 

On the ground of its contents, Russian heroic epic 
may be divided into two principal groups ; (a) the 
cycle of Kietr, (/>) the cycle of Novgorod. 

(a) Tht cycle of Kieff, —In this are celebrated the 
heroes who lived at the court of the epic jirince 
Vladimir, who, like king Arthur, was the centre of 
a heroic suite. The chief figure among these heroes 
was Jlja MurometZy by birth a peasant’s son. He 
remained thirty years at home, being unable to 
move hand or foot; wandering pilgrims suc¬ 
ceeded in curing him and bestowed prodigious 
powers on him. IIja joined the court of the prince 
Vladimir in Kiefl’; on the way he defeated a great 
Tatar army and captured the robber fSolovej, who 
hod his seat upon seven oaks grown together. In 
the service of Vladimir, Ilia performed feats of 
bravery in his fights with the Tatars, and gained 
the renown of an invincible hero. The historical 
Ilja Murometz probably lived in the 12th cent, and 
became famous by his heroic deeds; he is men¬ 
tioned also in Germanic sagas (in the 13th cent.). 


Popular singers adorned him with all the qualities 
of an ideal hero of Russia, and connected with him 
various mythological and fabulous legends. 

Another prominent hero of Vladimir’s suite was 
Dobrynja Nikitic. He rendered himself illustriuas 
mainly by killing a terrible seven-hemled dragon 
which devastated the Russian country. The well- 
known legendary motif of a dragon-killer was 
transferred to Dobrynja, who lived in the lOth 
cent., and is called the uncle of the prince Vladimir. 

Ale&a Povovic. is mentioned os a comrade of Do¬ 
brynja. Tlie songs particularly celebrate his vic¬ 
tories over the enormous giant Tugarin, in whose 
name is preserved the memory oi the Khan of 
Tolovci, Tugorkan, who devastated the Russian 
country in the 11th cent., and was killed in a 
combat. The historical Alesa I’opoviii was not 
born till about the beginning of the 13th cent., but 
the popular singers praised him as tlie real victor 
over Tugorkan. 

In the service of the prince Vladimir, Dunaj 
Jvanovic, truckman, Saur Vanidovic, etc., are 
mentioned as famous heroes. T'oreigii heroes also 
would corno to Kiefl’to pay tlieir com])liment8 to 
the prince Vladimir and to make acquaintance 
with his brave suite. To their number belong: 
Curila Plcnkovic, boasting of luxury and riches, 
Djuk StefanoviCy Solovcj Jiudirnirovir, and others. 

(6) The cycle of Novgorod ditlers from that of Kiefl’ 
in that the persons celebrated in these songs are 
not knights, but sons of rich merchants. The great 
Novgorod, an important commercial centre of the 
Hanseatic league in the 12th cent., was famed for 
the luxury ami wealth which it had attained owing 
to its wide-spread commerce. The city had u re- 
publican constitution, and the foremost municipal 
posts were occupied by the nobility and tlie ncli 
merchants. Quarrels oceasioiially arose between 
the two, which form tojiics of some of the songs. 
There are also descriptions of other scenes from 
public life, e,g. family disputes, love adventures, 
robberies of brides. 'I'lie jirinciyial lieroes are: 
Vasilij iiuslnjcvic ; Sadko, a rich merchant; Stavr 
Godinovic ; IvnUy a merchant’s son. 

A separate group is formed by the songs which 
deal with fabulous and legendary subjects. Kor 
example, the song about Jva7i Godinovic is an ex¬ 
pansion of the fabulous theme of an unfaithful 
wife ; the songs on Potyk Ivanovic and Kaxjan 
Michajlovic have a similar subject. The song about 
Vankay a widow’s son, is based upon the story of a 
princess who will marry only the man who manages 
to hide from her, etc. 

The Russian lieroic songs are penetrated with 
those deep religious and moral ideas which char¬ 
acterize tne Russian people; but in some cases 
the symbols used are still unexplained. The re¬ 
nowned figure of the Russian epic is Svjatogor, a 
huge giant, whose head touched the clouds, and 
who had such extraordinary strength that he could 
set the whole world in motion. When crossing the 
steppe, he saw lying in front of liim a little bag, 
iilleu with earth, and was about to lift it up; but 
the bag was so heavy that Svjatogor broke through 
the ground and perished. As is exjdained in 
another variant of this song, what was hidden in 
the bag was the terrestrial gravity. By this jxietic 
symbol the sway of the earth over mortal man is 
beautifully illustrated. The songs about Volch 
Svatoslavavic and Mikula Seljaninovic have also 
8yml)olical meanings. Volch, the hero of the 
Vladimir group, well instructed in all knowledge 
and wisdom, noticed the ploughman, Mikula Sel¬ 
janinovic, at work in a field, and conceived the 
notion of tearing his plough from the eart h ; he tried 
to do so, but failed. Then Mikula with one hand 
seized the plough, lifted it up easily, and threw it 
aside. The simple ploughman, the representative 
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of agriculture, triumphs over the knowledge and 
wisdom of the representative of military and 
princely i)ower. 

The tyi>ica] figure of Kussian epic is Ilja Muro- 
metz, in wJiom tfje people have incorporated their 
ideal of a national hero, democrat, and altruist. 
Born in a peasant family, Ilja remained all his life 
a man of simple customs, upright character, and 
noble mind. Although first among the heroes as 
regards power and fortitude, he did not become 
)roud of the glory he had gained, and never 
masted of his deetfs. He considered it his first 
duty to jjrotect the op])ressed, and to light for his 
creed, people, and country against the enemies 
who ravaged Russia. At the same time, he was 
pious, and fully trusted in the helj) of God. Deep 
moral meanings attach to the songs about the 
three expeditions he undertook before his death. 
Towards the end of his life, Ilja liappened to en¬ 
counter a stone where three roads divided. On 
the stone was written : ‘ Who goes the first road 
will be killed ; who takes tlie second will marry ; 
who enters the third will become rich.’ Ilja chose 
the first road, and, having come to some high 
mountains, he met with robbers, who tried to kill 
him. Ilja took an arrow and shot it at an oak-tree 
with such force that it split to pieces. The rob¬ 
bers, terribly afraid, fell from their horses. Then 
Ilja returned again to the stone and set out along 
the second road. He came to a magnificent palace, 
where a beautiful queen lived. Ilja did not allow 
her beauty to seduce him, and put her in chains. 
He set free the knights whom the cunning queen 
kept irnjirisoned in her palace, and distributed 
amongst them all the wealth that he had found 
in the palace. He returned once more to the 
stone and Uiok the third road, where he found 
huge treasures of gold, silver, and pearls. Out of 
this treasure he ordered churches and monasteries 
to he built, and did not take anything for himself. 
l)uring the building, Ilja was carried over by the 
invisible power of an angel into the monastery of 
IteSersk, near Kietf, where he br(!aLhod out his 
soul. It is surely impossible to imagine a more 
beautiful apotheosis than tliat with which the 
Russians have celebrated their well-beloved popu¬ 
lar liero, 

2. Southern Slavs. — Popular epic flourished 
richly aiiu)ng the Southern Slavs (Sorbs, Croats, 
and Bulgarians). Wlien, at the beginning of the 
19th cent., the first collections of their songs ap¬ 
peared, they aroused genuine admiration in learned 
Europe, owing to their variety as well as their 
cultivated poetic form. They differ from the 
Russian epic, especially in their contents, which 
are more simide: each song usually contains only 
one epic motif, whereas the Russian poems are, as 
a rule, compositions made up of different subjects, 
and represent a higher and more artistic degree of 
epic evolution. Ttie greatest merit in the collec¬ 
tion of the popular songs of the Southern Slavs is 
due to Vuk Stefanovi^ Ivaradiie ; his example was 
followed later by many other collectors. 

'I'here is no certainty as to the age of the epic of 
the Southern Slavs. Some scholars place the be¬ 
ginning of these epic productions as far back as 
the I2tli and 13th centuries ; others fix on the 16th 
century. It is probable that the epic creative 
faculty of the Southern Slavs did not begin to 
develop until after the great historical revolutions 
in the second half of the 14th century. Its highe.st 
development is to be placed, therefore, in the 15th 
century. 

As among the Russians, so among the Southern 
Slays, heroic songs were composed at first by pro¬ 
fessional bards, who were educated in special vocal 
schools. Afterwards they were taken up by popu¬ 
lar singers, the guslari, so called after the musical 


instrument qiisle (a sort of violin) on which they 
accompanied their songs. 

Historical events are the chief topics of the South 
Slavic epic; very few nations have preserved the 
image of their past events in their national poetry 
so vividly as the Serbs and Bulgarians. First of 
all, the songs celebrate certain monarchs of the 
Nenuinic family (1168-1371), who are praised for 
their pious disjiosition, Avhich they often evinced 
by founding churches and monasteries. Far richer 
I is the cycle of songs whose central theme is the 
ill-fated battle on the field of Kosovo (1389), with 
which the Turkish supremacy began. The songs 
of this cycle describe partly single events in con¬ 
nexion with that battle, partly the principal heroes 
who took part in the fight (Milos Obili(i, the Czar 
La7.ar, Vuk Brankovi(i, the brothers Jugovid, etc.). 
It is curious that the defeat of Ko.sovo is related 
as a disaster predestined by God to the Serbian 
peoj)le. 

'Ihe most beloved hero of the South Slavic 
epic \B Prince Marko (f 1394). Nearlj’^ a hundred 
songs about him are current, de.scribing his life 
and heroic deeds, from his birth to liis death. 
They contain very few historical reminiscences; 
)opular singers have connected various Biblical, 
egendary, and fabulous motifs with him, and 
transformed him into a serni-inytliical being. He 
was educated by mythical beings, vile (fairies), 
who bestowed suiierhuinau power on him. Marko 
makes use of this jiower for the benefit of his 
fellow-men, succours the oppressed on every occa¬ 
sion, and administer.s stern ju.stice. He liales vio¬ 
lence and loves liberty ; he sets iirisoners free, and 
willingly helps tlie unhappy. He is at the same 
timejuous, and undertakes the hardest battles for 
the Christian faith. When dying, he bequeaths 
one part of his gold to him who will bury him, the 
second for the emheilishmcrit of churches, and the 
third to the blind bards that they may sing his 
glory. 

Another cycle represents the historical events 
after the battle of Kosovo, and describes battles 
between the Serbs and the Turks down to the 
complete enslavement of Servia in 1521. The 
chief heroes of this cycle are the Servian monarchs 
of the family of BrankovUi, and the Kings of 
Hungary who fought against the Turks. Under 
the cruel Turkish yoke, these songs took the place 
of history and poetry among the Southern Slavs, 
They celebrated not only subjects from the glori¬ 
ous past, but also contemporary events, especially 
the petty battles of the Slavs in revolt against the 
Turks. The most recent ones celebrate the wars 
of liberation of modern times. 

Besides these historical subjects, which, of course, 
the popular singers changed and adorned in various 
ways according to their imagination, there were 
included in the living stream of South Slavic epic 
many motifs, partly apocryphal (creation of tlie 
world), partly legendary (about incest, immolation 
of one's own child), and partly fabulous (about the 
dead brother, immurement of people in buildings, 
the serpent-bridegroom, the unfaithful mother,' 
etc.). Owing to tliis great variety of poetic motifs, 
the epic of tlie Southern Slavs takes its place high 
above all similar epic products of other nations. 

The most notable names in the interpretation of the South 
Slavic songs are Stojan Novakovi*^, F. Mikloaiti, V. Jagid 
T. Maretid, M. ChalanskiJ, and Asmus Socrensen. 

3. Little Russians. — The heroic songs of the 
Little Russians (Ukrajinci) are called dumy. They 
took their rise among the famous Cossacks, and 
their authors w’ere professional minstrels, educated 
in vocal schools, the number of w'hich w'as very 
considerable in Ukraine. The name of the present 
singers of the dumy is kobzari, from the musical 
instrument kohta, similar to the guitar. 
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Professional singers used to follow the Cossacks 
on their expeditions, and give egression to their 
feelings in melancholy songs. They sing either 
the battles of the Cossacks with the Tatars and the 
Turks, or those of the famous Chmeluicki, ataman 
of the Cossacks (in the 17th cent.), against the 
Poles who oppressed the free Cossacks. Besides 
the historical events, touching scenes from domes¬ 
tic and family life are described in the dumy. The 
songs of the Little Russians are penetratetf with a 
fervent love of native land and liberty, and a sin¬ 
cere piety. Their melancholy character, as well 
as their tone and composition, reminds us some¬ 
what of the Psalms of the OT. 

The best interpreters of these sonjfs are Kostomarov, Anto- 
novi5, Dras^omanov, ZiteckiJ, Franko, and Orincenko. 

4. The Bohemians and the Poles liave many 
heroic legends ; but these did not become subjects 
of epic poetry. They were noted, however, bv old 
chroniclers. The Bohemian legends deal with the 
ancestor ()ecA, who came with his suite from the 
trans-Carpathian regions and settled in Bohemia. 
Among the pagan Bohemian princes, Krok is men¬ 
tioned as eminent for wisdom, etc. His youngest 
daughter, Lihu&t^ a famous prophetess, chose for 
her husband Premysl Ordc (ploughman), founded 
Praha (Prague), and with her husband gave wise 
laws to the country. The Poles have similar 
legends. Their pagan prince Krak had a daughter 
Vanda^ who reigned after his death, and otfered 
her life for her country’s liberty. According to 
popular legends, the founder of the national dynasty 
of Poland was the farmer Piast ; as a reward for 
the hospitality he showed to two pilgrims, his 
family was elevated to the throne, instead of the 
cruel ruler Pupel^ who was devoured by mice. 

LiTKRATtrRB.—O. Miller, Elian of Murom and the Heroes of 
Kieff (litiHH.), St. Peternbu^, 1870; A. Rambaud, La Rtissie 
6p\que, Paris, 187(); W. Wollner, Untemuchunqen fiber die 
Voiksepik der Groasrussen, Leipzig, 1879; A. N. Veselovskij, 
South-Ituaaian Lays (Rusa.), St. Petersburg, 1881; A. M. 
Loboda, The Ituasian Heroic Epos (Russ.), Kieff, 1896; V. 
Miller, Sketches of Russian Popular Literature (Russ.), 2 vola., 
Moscow, 1897-1910; T. MaretR, Our National Epos (Croat.)., 
Agram, 1900; P. Ziteckij, 'Thoughts upon the Popular Ifallads 
of Little Russia (Russ.), Kieff, 1893; J. M4chal, The Slavonic 
Heroic Epos (Bohem.), Prague, 1894 ; I. F. Hapgood, The Epic 
Songs of Russia, New York, 1886; L. Wiener, Anthology of 
Russian Literature, New Yorl^ 1902; E. L. Mijatovich, 
Kossovo, London, 1881 ; W. R. S. Ralston, The Songs of the 
Russian People, do. 1872, and Russian Folk-tales, do. 1873. 

J. Machal. 

HEROES AND HERO-GODS (Teutonic).— 
The most explicit reference to the practice of hero- 
worsliip among Teutonic peoples occurs in the 
following pa.ssage from Jordanes {de Getarum 
Origins, 13): 

•proceres suos, ouasi qui fortuna vincebant, non puroa homines, 
sed semi-deos, id est Auses, vocavere.’ 

This, it will be seen, is a parallel to Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 156-173. Trustworthy evidence 
is, however, necessarily scanty, as the (jermanic 
races adopted Christianity soon after the Heroic 
Age, or towards its close. The existing records of 
the heroes date, for the most part, from even later 
times, and are therefore almost entirely coloured 
by Christian beliefs and practices. An example of 
worship paid in the form of libation to a hero of 
the Heroic Age occurs in Ynglinga Saga (41): 

' So she (i.e. Hildigunna) took a silver bowl, and filled it, and 
went before King lljorvarft'r and spoke; ‘‘Hail to you all, 
Ylflngsl This in memory of Hrdlfr Kraki.”' 

Further reference to a similar custom is found in 
the Saga of H4kon the Good (lleimskringla, iv. 16): 

‘ Men drank also a cup to their dead kinsmen who had been 
buried in howes, and that was called the cup of nieraory.' 

An extreme case of the representation of a hero 
as a supernatural being is that of Dietrich von 
Bern ; in this instance the hero becomes, not a 
god, but a demon—a point of view due to ecclesias¬ 
tical hostility towards the Arian king, and the 
slayer of the Pope. Hence he occurs in legend as 
the Wild Huntsman, and the connexion of his 


name with places such as the Castle of Saint Angelo 
and the Amphitheatre of Verona shows him under 
the a.spect of a local, thongh hardly tutelary, hero 
(cf. Deutsche Predigten, ed. K. Roth, l.eipzig, 183'J, 

3. 76; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie.*, Berlin, 1875- 
78, vol. iii. ch. xxxvi.). A classical parallel may 
possibly be found in the story of Minos. In Attic 
tradition—naturally unfavourable—this king is 
generally represented as ‘ a tyrant . . . and violent, 
and an exactor of tribute’ (Strabo, x. 4. 8 [p. 
476]); while his sea-power, bis connexion with the 
Minotaur, and his position as one of the hxdges in 
Hades after his death, combine to endow him with 
a semi-supernatural character. 

In later times, up to the 10th and 11th centuries, 
we hear among the Scandinavian peoples of beings, 
apparently Imnian, receiving divine honours. In 
Landndnuihdk {yl. i. ch. xiv.), mention is made of 
one Grfrnr, who ‘because of hi.s popularity was 
worshipped when dead, and called Kamban.’ By 
this name he is twice referred to elsew liere in the 
same work. Similarly in FLateyjarbdk {Olafs ^aga 
hins helga, ch. vi.) an account is given of Olafr, 
brother of Ualfdiln the Black, who after death is 
w'orshipped under the name of GeirstattanVIfr, and 
receives sacrilices oflered to ensure a jilentiful 
harvest. This mention of sacrilice in connexion 
with the barrow of a dead hero is reminiscent 
of the cult of the dead to wddeh Burchard of 
Worms bears witness (Dcrreta, bk. xix, ch. v., ‘ de 
Superstitioue’): ‘the otlerings that in certain 
places are made at the tombs of the dead,’ An 
illustration of the virtue supposed to emanate from 
the dead body of a hero is found in the story of 
lialfddn the Black (lleimskringla, ii. 9), where 
we are told that his body was claimed by four 
districts, each ‘ thinking that they who got it 
might expect to have plenteous seasons thereby.’ 
To avoid discord, the Iwxly was then divided into 
four parts, and the resting-place of the head is 
specially mentioned. 

An extreme case, amounting to more than hero- 
worship, is found in the deilication of King Kric of 
Sweden, narrated by Rimhert in his Life of Anskar 
(ch. 26). Bishop Anskar found his missionary 
ellorts among the Swedes, in the middle of the 9ln 
cent., temporarily checked by a man who claimed 
to have received a me.ssage from the gods. 'I'hey 
deplored the decay of their sacrilices, and ollered 
an inducement to renewal of worship : 

‘If you deaire to have more goda, and we are not Buffleient, 
then do we now, with unaninious decision, admit your fonm-r 
King Eric into our community, bo that Jio hencefortfi is one of 
the gods.' The people, therefore, ‘built a temple to King Eric, 
who had died long t>efore, and began to offer to him v Va and 
Bacrificea as to a god.’ 

Reference is made to this by Adam of Bremen in 
his Gesta (iv. 26): the Swedes 

•also worship gods made from men, to whom tiiey ascribe 
immortality because of their mighty deeds, as it is rc<x>rded 
that they did with King Eric in the Life of Naint Anskar.’ 
Deification was probably by no moans uncommon, 
but the circumstances in this case are somewhat 
unusual. 

Reference is frequently found to some super¬ 
natural beings who mny at one time have been 
regarded as human, or who have taken certain 
elements of heroic worship. The euhemeristic 
account of Frey in Ynglinga Saga (4. 13, and 
passim), and of his priest-kingship over the Swedes, 
if at all reliable, would point to a fusion of human 
and divine attributes—the prie,st-king combined 
with the deity of fertility. Mem hers of the Swedish 
royal bouse claimed descent from Frey, and were 
called Yngvi, from the god’s full name Yngvifreyr 
{Ynglinga Saga, 20); similarly Skjoldr apyiears as 
the eponymous ancestor of the Danish kings, tlie 
Skjoldungar or Scyldingas. The name Yngvi can 
be traced in Tacitus (Germ. 2), who, basing his 
account on ancient native poems, states that the 
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races of the Germani trace tlieir descent from the 
god Tiiisto and his son Manims ; from the latter 
spring ‘three sons, from whose names those who 
are nearest to the Ocean are called Ingaeuonea 
[probably for Ingiueones], the central tribes 
lierminones, and the rest Istaeuones.’ These names 
occur again in Fliny [UN iv. 2H) as group-names of 
the Germani; while in the Frankish genealogy 
the descent of thirteen nations is traced to three 
brothers, Ermenus, Inguo, and Istio. From the 
reference to Ing in the Anglo-Saxon Runic poem, 
it seems that he must have had a distinct person¬ 
ality, however mythical, and this is Ixirne out by 
the conception of Frey in the Ynglingn Saga. An 
extension of the idea of Frey’s power of controlling 
the weather is to be traced in the identification of 
the ohj<!ct of reverence with the oircriiig, and in 
the idea of the efticacy of a king as a sacrificial 
victim. Thus in Ynglinga Saga (18 and 47) King 
Ddmaldi and King Olafr are ofl'ered up by their 
subjects to stay tlie famine and to en.sure plenty. 

Turning now to women, we may possibly trace 
a human element in Tliorgen'Sr Hblgahrutfr and 
Yrpa, her sister. In I^jdla Saga (88), where 
Hrappr commits sacrilege in their teiu|de, and in 
Jdnisvikinga Saga (44), where F^arl liakon, their 
votary, sacrifices his son to them in order to gain 
victory, they areolwiously goddesses; but in Skdld- 
skapa.rtmll (45), as in Saxo (hk. iii.), Thorgei'ffr 
appears in connexion with a character Helgi, who 
is apparently the eponymous hero of llalogaland. 
The importance, among (Jermanic racres, of women 
as propnete.sseH is attested by Strabo in his descrip¬ 
tion or the part played by ‘ holy prophetesses ’ in 
the sacrifice of captives, and in divination from 
their blood (vii. 2. 5). Tacitus [Germ. 8 ) says : 

‘ They attribute to theitj Houie holy and prophetic power . . .; 
many oiheri are venerated, not out of aervility, or as If they 
were deifyinjf niortalH.’ Ah exaniplea, he refers to Aurinia 
(|)robal)ly for Albruna) and to Veledu, and a further account of 
the latter is found in his llittUtria (iv. 61, 66): ‘ Veleda, a maiden 
of the tribe of Uie Itructeri, who posaessed extensive dominion ; 
for by ancient usage the Germans attributed to many of their 
women prophetic powers, and, as the superstition grew in 
strength, even actual divinity. . . . She dwelt in a tower, and 
one of her relations conveyed, like the messenger of a divinity, 
the qucHtions and answers,’ t.s, in her intercourse with the 
Roman ainbassadors. 

It is pcihaps possible to regard the (Jermanic 
reverence for women, and the large jiart played by 
them in divination and .sacrifice, as a parallel with 
the iiiipurtance attached to the cult of the Matres. 
Tliougli this is considered to have been originally 
a Celtic cult (cf. Roscher, s.v. ‘Matres’), it was 
apparently eommon to (Jermany and (Jaul. One 
aspect especially of the Matres, whereby they are 
saluted as ‘ Matres caini)estres,’ or guardians of the 
military camp (cf. M. Siehourg, ae Sulevis Cam- 
pestrilms Fails, Ronn, 1886), may be compared with 
tlie account by Tacitus. It must, however, be 
Inirne in iiiiml that the function of the Matres is 
essentially protective, not warlike. If it were 
possible to connect Bede’s interesting reference 
(r/e Temportim Ratione, 15) to the sacrifices on 
Mddraniht, id est matrum nocte.m, on the one 
lianci, with the Matres-cult, and, on the other 
hand, with the disahlot of the Scandinavians (cf. 
Ynglinga Saga, 33), a link would be formed 
between the diflereiit phases of Germanic goddess- 
cult. Similarly, too, if the disir may be identified 
in part with the Valkyries, the human element 
recurs again, for certain of the Valkyries, e.g. 
Brynhildr, undoubtedly have some human charac¬ 
teristics. 

With regard to the ethical aspect of non-deified 
heroes in the Teutonic epics, the extant accounts 
either date fiom (Jhristian times or are so largely 
overlaid with Ghristian thought as to render it 
diflicult to form a definite idea of any rules of con¬ 
duct governing their lives. As far as we can 


gather from the records, the chief virtues through¬ 
out the Heroic Ages seem to have been courage 
and generosity ; the combination of tlie two would 
appear to have been the ideal, but proof of either 
sufficed to win fame, and tiius to attain the real 
object of a hero’s existence, as Beowulf confesses : 

‘ Ijet him who can, win for himself glory before he dies ; that 
is the bent thing that can come to a knight in after times, when 
he is no more' (13S7 IT.). 

The individual impatience of all restraint resulted 
in faults of excess, and crimes of passion and 
savagery. Revenge was not only allowed, but was 
a duty, and was taken not only for shedding of 
blood, hut also for lesser wrongs; thus Egil re¬ 
venges himself on Arinhd for sc.anty liosjaLality, 
by insulting him and blinding him in one eye 
(Egils Saga Skallagrtmssonar, 75). One virtue, 
however, does appear clearly—jiersonal loyalty and 
honourable tlevotion, as that of a retainer to his 
lord, it may he objected that this was won and 
retained chiefly by gifts, hut proof of its power 
is given even by foreign historians ; thus, wlieri 
F'olcliere (Fliulcaris) dies, overpowered by the 
Erauks, ‘ ujioii his body his followers fell to a 
man ’ (Agathias, i. 15). Treachery, inlidelity, and 
cunning were hated, but were probably largely 
practised, especially in the interests of self. The 
tendency of the age was individualistic, and its 
annals have many dark records ; hut it may be 
urged in extenuation that the aspect of heroic life 
and deeds which would naturully ajipear in history 
an«l song is one-sided, and omiLs far more than it 
records. 

Litkraturk.—-N o definite literature on the subject exists. 
Cotnuarc the references quoted in the course of the article, and 
8iu;h general works as E. Mogk, in Paul, Grtuidrint der gertn. 
ladUyiogie'^, iii. (.Strassburg, lOUO); E. H. Meyer, Germanischf. 
MylUotogie., Herlin, I8i)l ; Chantepiede la Sau.ssaye, lleligivn 
w/f/ie as, Boston, 1902. M. E. SKATON. 

HESIOD.—For the Greeks of the 5th cent. B.c. 
Homer and JIc.siod stood side by side as tlie two 
great poet masters: Homer the singer of war and 
adventure, Hesiod tlie inspired teacher of practical 
wisdom, 'riuis Aristopliane.s (Frogs, 1030-36) puts 
into the nioutli of A^^scliylus these words : 

‘Consider from the beginning how useful the noble poets 
have been. Orpheus Uiight us mystic rites and to refrain from 
murder; Mousaius taught us healing of diseases and or.acleu ; 
Hesiod taught us the tilling of the earth, the seasons of crops, 
ploughing; and the divine Homer, whence got he honour and 
glory save from this, that he taught men good things—even 
marshalling of troops, deeds of valour, arming of men ?’ 

The contrast between the Homeric and the Hesi- 
odic epic is concisely put in the words which, as 
Hesiod tells us, the Muses addressed to him when 
they gave him his call to poetry (Theog. 26 fi".): 
‘ Shepherds of the fields, evil things of shame, bellies 
only I We know bo speak full many things that 
wear the guise of truth, and know also when we 
will to utter truth.’ To tell ‘true things’is the 
characteristic of didactic poetry. 

The locus classuais as to the poems attributed to 
Hesiod in antiquity is Pausanias, Description of 
Greece^ ix. 31. 4 f.: 

‘The Bmotians who dwell round Helicon record it as the 
traditional opinion that Hesiod wrote no other poem than the 
Works : and from that they take away the Preface [i.«. 1-10], 
saying that the poem begins with the lines on the Strifes 
(i.e. Ilf.]. And they showed me a leaden Uihlet where the 
fountain (Hippocrene) is, for the most part, destroyed by time, 
and on it is inscribed the Works. But there is another and 
different opinion to the effect that Hesiod composed a large 
number of epics, those on women, and the so-i^llcd Great 
Eoiai, and the Theogoriy, and a poem on the seer Melampus, 
and liow Theseus de8<-ended into Hades along with i’eirithoos, 
the Advices to Cheiron fur the instruction of Achilles, and ali 
that is embraceii by tlie Works and Days. These same people 
say also that Hesiod received instruction in propiiecy from the 
Acarnanians. And there exist prophetic verses which I myself 
have read, and Explanations of Portents.' 

Fragments of most of these poems have come 
down to us, and we possess in an ajiproxiniately 
complete form the Works and Days, and the Theo- 
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gony, as well as the so-called Shield of Her aides ^ 
whicli may be a fragment from the Eoini. 

It is impossible here to enter into minute 
questions of date and autlienticity. The ancients 
seem to have regarded Hesiod os contemporary 
with Homer, and as author at least of the Wor^ 
and of the Theogony. Thus Herodotus (ii, 63) says : 

* Whence each of the goda came or whether they all existed 
forever, and what form particular ttods have,theyjthe QreeksJ did 
not know until (so to say) the other day. For 1 consider that 
Hesiod and Homer lived four hundred years before my time, 
and no more. And it was they who created the theog'ony of 
the Greeks, and who gave their names to the gods, and assigned 
to them their honours and arts, and marked their forms. And 
the poets who are said to have lived before Hesiod and Homer 
were, in my opinion, later.' 

Without dogmatizing about particular lines, if 
we assume that the bulk of the Works and Days 
and of the Theoaony belongs to about 8 (X) B.C., we 
shall probably be sufficiently near the mark. It 
may be noted that in the (564 fT.), Hesiod 

says : ‘ When Zeus hath completed sixty days after 
the turning of the sun, then the star Arcturus, 
leaving the sacred stream of Ocean, first riseth 
in his radiance at eventide’ i.e. the evening or 
acronychal rising of Arcturus takes place sixty 
days after the winter solstice, which for lat. 38° 
gives a date 900 b.C. Hut, as there was a tendency 
to give conventional dates for the ri.sing of stars, 
we cannot i)erhaps build too much on this. 

In considering the theology of Hesiod, it is well 
to remember tliat we must not expect to find 
either the lucidity or the consistency which we 
should require in a modern tlieologian. We shall 
expect to find elements of quite ditlerent date and 
of quite difi'ereiit stages of spiritual advancement 
existing side by side, with no attcm]>t at recon¬ 
ciliation. As some great river carries to the sea 
the gathered testimony of its h)ng wandering from 
the trickling spring in t he lonely glen which gave 
it birth—* in lus higli mountain cradle in Pamero ’— 
so the poet, using tlic materials of his nameless 
and uriKnown predecessons, relining here, adiling 
Homotiling there, creates at last the literary 
masterpiece which henceforth bears his name and 
his name only, tliongdi many a long-silent tongue, 
and many a long since darkened Inain, had con¬ 
tributed to the common end. Wc shall find in 
Hesiod only a few traces of the conscious rellexion, 
tending towards the reconciliation and purification 
of the ancient my ths, which is so marked in Pindar 
and /Eschylus. Hence the reproach of Xenophanes 
of Ctiloplion (c. 550 B.C. ): ‘Homer and He.siod 
nscribeif to the gods all things that among men 
are a shame and a reproach—to steal, and to com¬ 
mit adultery, and to deceive one another.’ Hut 
men cleave piously to an ancient tradition long 
after they have intellectually and morally re¬ 
nounced it, and we shall form a truer conception 
of the ethical advancement of the early poet, if we 
judge him not by his lowest but by his highest. 

The purpose of the Theogony is to give a system¬ 
atic account of the genealogy of the gods; cf. 
Theog. 104 ff. ; 

‘ Hail I daughters of Zeus, and grant delectable song. Sing 
ye the holy race of the deathless gotls which are for ever : even 
them that were born of Earth, and starry Heaven, and dusky 
Night, and those whom the briny Sea brought forth. And 
declare ye how In the beginning Gods and I^rth came into 
being, and Rivers and the infinite Sea with raging flood, and 
the shining Stars, and the wide Heaven above, and the Gods 
which sprang from them, givers of good thinj« ; and how they 
divided their wealth, and how they apiiortioiied their honours; 
yea, and how at the first they possessed them of manvfolded 
Olympos. These things, even from the beginning, declare ye 
unto me, 0 Muses, who dwell in the halls of Olympos, and tell 
me which of them was first created.’ 

But it includes also some cases of the union of 
gods with mortal mothers (940 fl’.), and (965 to end) 
a somewhat more detailed account of the union of 
goddess mothers with mortal sires. 

In broad outline the order of creation in the 
Theogony is as follows. First came Chaos, i.e. 


void space; then Earth and Eros (Love). From 
Chaos sprang Erebos and Night, and from Night 
ill union witli Frebos sprang Aither and Day. 
Earth first bore Oiirano.s (Heaven), and the Moun¬ 
tains and the Sea (Pontos). These she bore with¬ 
out wedhuk. Then in union with Ouranos she 
bore the Titans, of whom the youngest was Kronos, 
‘of all her sons most terrible, who hated hU 
valiant sire.’ Now, as each of his sons was liorn, 
Ouranos hated them, and ' he would hide them 
every one in a covert of Earth, and allow them not 
to ruse up into light.’ Then Earth fashioned a 
sickle of adamant, with which her son Kronos cut 
oti the privy parts of Ouranos and cast them into 
the sea. Kronos in union with his sister Rhea 
Ijecame father of Zeus, Hera, Deineter, Hestia, 
Hades, Poseidon. Now ‘ these did mighty Kronos 
swallow, even as each came forth from the holy 
womb to his mother’s knees, that none other of 
the Ldorious sons of Ouranos sliould hold the 
kingly honour among the immortals. For he 
learned from Earth and starry Ouranos that it was 
fated him to be overcome by his own son, for all 
his strength, by the devising of mighty Zeus.’ 
Now, when Rhea was alsmt to bring forth Zeus, 
she asked counsel of Earth and Ouranos; and 
they carried her to Lyktos in Crete, where ‘ Zeus 
was born and brought up. Hut she wrajiped a 
great stone in swaddling (dothes and gave it to 
Kronos, who swallowed it for his son, and so was 
induced to vomit forth first the stone and after¬ 
ward ids children whom he had swallowed.’ So 
Zeus came to bo king of the immorUils. 

It is soinetiines said that the myth of Ouranos is unknown to 
Homer. It is true that the myth does not occur in his writ¬ 
ings ; but there seems no reason to doubt the lino in II. v. 898 
where we have iytprtpoi Ovpaviioyuv —‘ lower than the sons of 
Ouranos,’ t.e. lower than Kronos and the other Titans. It may 
he noted that while, according to Homer, tlie fate of Kronos is 
to be imprisoned with the other Titans in Tartaros (//. xlv. 274, 
XV. 225; cf. ACsch. Protn. 222), in Hesiod he is king in ths 
Islands of the Blest (Wvrk», 101); cf. Bindar, 01, 11. 77 HO. 

Zeus in Hesiod, as in Homer, is supreme among 
the gods, omnipotent and omniscient. Hut, just 
as Homer Rj)parently did not feel it to be incon¬ 
sistent with omniscience tliat he should be de¬ 
ceived by Hera (//. xiv.), so Hesiod (Works, 48 ti‘.) 
represents him as deceived by I’rometheiis. ’J'here 
is, indeed, a bint of rcllexion in Theog. 634 ff., 
where, in recounting the same tale, he says that 
Zems was not really deceived, but only pretended 
to be: ‘Zeus, who knowetli counsels imj)eri 8 hable, 
knew and failed not to remark the guile.’ 

Since gods and men alike are children of Earth, 
they are .said to V»e sprung from one stock ( Works, 
108 : ' from one stock spring gods and mortal men ’; 
cf. Piinl. Nern. vi. 111 ', : ‘ One is the ra<*e of men, 
one the race of gods, and from one mother do we 
both have breath. Hut we are sundered by al¬ 
together diverwe powers, so that man is naught, 
while the brazen heaven abides an unshaken habi¬ 
tation for ever’). Hut mankind is the direct 
creation of the gods. 

The Hesiodie conception of the history of man 
is, like the Hebrew', that of a fall from a primitive 
state of sinlessness and happiness into a state of 
sin and misery. Hesiod’s most detailed account is 
the story of the Five Races of men ( WorJes, 109-201). 

(1) hirst the gods created a Golden race of men. 
This was while Kronos was still king in heaven. 
The men of the Golden race knew neither toil nor 
sorrow. The earth of its own accord gave them 
ahiindant livelihood. Moreover, they never grew’ 
old, but died as if overcome by sleep. But this 
race pa 8 .sed away—we are not told how or why— 
and now they are, 

‘by the devising of mighty Zeus, epirita {daimomn) of good 
upon the earth, guardians of mortal men ; who watch over 
dooms and the sinful works of men, faring everywhere over 
the earth, cloked in mist, givers of wealth. Even this kiuglj 
privilege Is theirs.' 
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(2) Next the gods created ‘a far inferior race, a 
race of Silver, nowine like to the (4olden race in 
body or in mind.’ I'hese had a long childhood, but 
a short life aft<!r they grew up. 

• For a huridrt-d veum the child prew up by his (food mother’s 
side, playiri(c in utter childishneiitft in tiis home. But when he 
grew to maniiooil und came to the full measure of age, for hut 
a brief 8i)ace tliey lived and in sorrow, by reason of their foolish 
ness. For thev fx)uld not refrain from sinning the one agains 
the other, neither would they worship the deathless gods, no 
do sanridee nii the holy altars of the Blessed Ones, as is the 
manner of men wlieresoevcr they dwell.’ 

So ZeiiH ‘ hid them,’ being wroth because they 
did not give honour to the blessed god.s. They 
now dwell beneath the earth and ‘arc called the 
bleased dead : of lower rank [i.c. than the Spirits 
of the Golden race], yet tiiey too have their 
honour.’ 

(3) Next Zeus created a third race—a race of 
Hronze, sj)rung from the Ash-tree nymphs, or 
Meliai. The men f>f the third race were fierce and 
warlike, strong of arm and of heart. 'I'hey did not 
oat hrea«l (i.c., aj))»arenlly, they lived on flesh). 
‘Of bronze was tlieir armour, of hronze their 
dwellings, with bronze they wrought. Itlack iron 
was not yet.’ 'I'his race perishetl by their own 
hands and ‘ went down to the dark house of chill 
Hades, nameless.’ 

(4) Next Zeus created a fourth race, ‘a justcr 

race and a better, a godlike race of hero men whe 
are called derni-gods {dvSpQv r}pd)(A)t> 0«Xov ot 

xaX^ocTttt r)fiL6(oi), the earlier race upon the hounte 
ous earth ’ (i.fl. the rac<? which immediately pre 
ceded the j>rcsent). This race is the men of the 
Heroic Age, ^^'llo perished at Thebes and at Troy. 
These are now in the Islands of the Blest: 

‘ ZeuH the Father, the Son of Kronos, (rave tlicin a life and an 
abode apart from men, and cstabliNhed tiiein at the ends of the 
earth and far from the deathless gods ; among them Kronos is 
king. An<l they, with soul untouched of sorrow, dwell in the 
Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddyingOkeanos; happy heroes, 
for whom the bounteous earth beureth boneysweet fruit fresh 
thrice a year.’ 

(5) Then followed the fifth race {i.e. the present 
race), which ‘is verily a race of Iron,’ und Hesiod 
expresse.s the wish that he had ‘ cither died before 
or been born afterwards.’ It is destined to become 
progressively more w icked : 

‘ Futiicr Shull not be like to his children, nor the children 
like to tlie father ; nor (juest to host, nor friend to friend, nor 
hroLlier to brother Hhall be dear as aforetime; and they shall 
give no lionour to their swiftly ageing parents, and shall chide 
them with words of liitter speech, sinful men, knowing not the 
fear of the gods. These will not return to their aged parents 
the price of tlieir nurture; hut might shall be right, and ■ 
siiall sack the Ollier's city. Neitlier shall there be any respect 
of the oath-abiding or of the just or of tlie good ; rather tlicy 
shall lionour tiie doer of evil and the man of insolence. Right 
shall lie in might of hand, and lleverence shall he no more ; the 
had shall wrong the better man, speaking crooked words and 
abetting them with an oath. Knvy, brawling, rejoicing in evil, 
of hateful countenance, shall follow ail men to their sorrow. Then 
shall Ueverence and Awe veil their fair liodies in white robes 
and dejiart from the wide-waved earth unto Olynipos to Join 
the company of the Iiiimortals, forsaking men ; but for men 
that die shail remain hut miserable w oes ; and against evil there 
shall lie no avail.’ 

The end of this race—‘for whom also good shall 
be mingled with evil ’—i.s foretedd in the curious 
W’ords : ‘ This race also of mortal men shall Zeus 
destroy w hen they shall he hoary-lempled at their 
birth.’ The cx|ues.sion become.s (luite intelligible 
if we remember what was said of the Golden and 
Silver races. The men of the Golden Age knew 
no old age. 'I’hey remained ‘ unchangeil in hand 
and foot’ until they ‘died ns if overcome by sleep.’ 
The men of the Silver race, again, had a childhood 
of a hundred year.s. The idea is that childhood 
becomes progres.sively shorter until finally men are 
grey-haired at l>irth ; this shall be the sign of the 
end. It is interesting to compare the myth in 
l’lato’a/*o/i<B;w.v(‘268 E-274 h' ; seed. Adam, }*lato's 
Rep., London, IBUiJ, Appendix to bk. viii. vol. ii. 
SOo H’.). Ridgeway’s notion {Early Age of Greece, 
Cambridge, 1901, i. 6‘28), that it is ‘some sort of 


oracular utterance referring to fair-haired invaders 
of some Teutonic stock,’ is entirely fanciful.* 

In this account of tlie fall of man no reason is 
given for the fall. But in Works, 90 If., and Theo- 
gony, 535 tf., we have another account of the history 
of human degeneration which, taking no account of 
the Five Uace.s, ascribes the coming of evil into the 
world to the creation of woman. In the Theogony 
(l.c.) we read how, when the gods and mortal men 
were contending at Mekone (Sikyon), rrometheus 
‘cut up a mighty ox and set it before them, deceiving the mind 
of Zeus. F^ur he set for them the fiesh and the inmeats with 
rich fat upon a hide, and covered them with an ox paunch ; 
but for Zeus he set ihe white bones, arraying them craftily, and 
covering them with glistering fat. Then the Father of Gods 
and men spake unto him ; " Son of lapetos, most notable of all 
(>riiice8, bow unfairly, O fond ! hast thou divided the portions 1" 
So spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels imperishable, and mocked 
him. Then spake to him in turn Prometheus of crooked coun¬ 
sels, smiling quietly, but forgetting not his crafty guile : “Zeus, 
most glorious, mightiest of the everlasting gods, of these por¬ 
tions choose whichever thy soul within thy breast biddeth 
thee." So spake he with crafty intent. But Zeus, who knoweth 
counsels iniperishahls, knew and failed not to remark the guile ; 
and in his heart he boded evil things for mortal men, which 
were destined to be fulfilled. With both his hands he lifted up 
the white fat. And he was angered in his heart, and wrath 
c^itne about his soul when he beheld the white bones of the ox 
given him in crafty guile. And thenoeforth do the tribes of 
men on earth burn white bones to the immortals upon fragrant 
altars. Tlien, heavily moved, Zeus the Cloud-Gatherer spake 
unto him: “Son of lapetos, who knowest coiinsels beyond all 
others, O fond ! thou hast not yet forgotten thy crafty guile." 
So In anger spake Zeus, who knoweth counsels Imperishable. 
And thenceforward, remembering evermore that guile, he gav® 
not the might of blazing fire to wretched mortals who dwell 
u(>on the earth. But the good son of lanotos deceived him and 
stole the far-seen gleam of unwearied fire in a hollow fennel- 
stalk, and stung to the depths the heart of Zeus who thuiidereth 
on high, and angered his heart when he beheld among men th® 
far-shining gleam of lire. And straightway he devised evil for 
men.' 

Hesiod i^oes on to tell how, to punish men, Zeus 
made Hephaistos fashion woman of earth, and 
(590 ir.) wt; have a tirade upon the sins of woman ; 
luit the Theogony pves no hint of any deliriite fall 
brought about by the creation of woman. In the 
Works he is somewhat more explicit. He first 
tells how 

‘Zeus in his anger hid the bread of life, for that Prometheus 
of crooked counsels had deceived him. Wherefore Zeus devised 
sorrow for men, and hid fire. But the good son of lai)eto8 
stole it again for men from Zeus the Counsellor in a hollow 
fennel-stalk, wliat time the Hurler of the Tliunder knew 
not.’ To jHinish men, we are told, Zeus caused Hephaistos 
to fashion tlie first woman (47 ff.). Then Hesiod proceeds to 
say (90ff.): 'For of old the tribes of men lived on the earth 
apart front evil and grievous toil and sore diseases that bring 
the fates of death to men. F'or in the day ol evil men speedily 
wax old. But the woman took off the great lid of tlie Jar with 
her hands and made a scattering thereof and devised baleful 
sorrows for men. Only Hope abode within in her unbreakable 
chamber under the lips of the Jar and flew not forth. For ere 
she could, the woman put on the lid of the Jar, as Zeus the 
Ijord of the Aegis, the Gatherer of the Clouds, devised. But 
ten thousand other evils wander among men. For the earth is 
fuU of evil, and the sea is full. By night and by day come 
diseases of their own motion, bringing evil unto mortal men, 
silently, since Zeus the Counsellor hath taken away their voice. 
So surely may none esoApe the will of Zeus.' 

He-siotl continues (80 ff.): ‘and he named this 
woman I’andora, for that all the dwellers in 
Olym{)os had bestowed on her a pR-’ It seems 
that the truth is rather that Pantlora is only an¬ 
other name for Ge, ‘ Earth,’ as the f^iver of all 
thinjvs. Hesiod’s account seems to imply that the 
contents of the jar were evils ; later accounts vary 
between evils and goods. There is in any case 
some difiiculty about the inclusion of Ho])e (’KXwli). 
A com[»ari8on with iEschylus {From. 248 ft'.)— 
J’rom. ‘ I made men cease to foresee tlieir doom.’ 
Clio. ‘What cure didst thou find for this disease?’ 
Prom. ‘ I planted in men blind hopes (ru^Xdj 
Airl6ai) ’—suggests that i\irLs may mean ‘ anticipa¬ 
tion of the future,’ so that Airis might itself be 
reckoned an evil. But the matter cannot be dis- 

1 It should be noted that tlie epithets ‘golden’ 'silver,’ 
bronze' have no other meaning than merely to indicate pro¬ 
gressive degeneration. They do not mean either ‘made ol 
gold, etc.,’ o» ‘ working with gold, eta’ 
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cussed here (see Hope [Greek and lloinan]). (For 
the Pandora myth, see J. E. Harrison, JHS xx. 
[1900] 99 ti'.) 

The cardinal virtues in Hesiod are Industry and 
Justice. 

•Work ifl no reproach, idlenees is a reproach’(H'orifce, Sll). 

* Work, Perses, that hunger may abhor thee, and that Demeter 
may love thee and till thy barn*with livelihood ’ (299ff.). ‘The 
gode are angry with the man who lives in idleness, like the 
drones which devour the labour of the bees' (303 fl.; c(. 30811.). 

‘ Whatever your fortune be, to work is best' (314). 

The praise of Justice runs through the whole of 
the Works and Days, e.y. : 

‘The other way is better, tiie way of Justice. Justice in the 
end is better than violence, and the fool learns it by suffering.' 
Horkos attends to punish crooked judgments (2190.). ‘The 
Immortals arc nigh among men and remark them that with 
crooked Judgment oppress one another, taking no hee<l of the 
anger of the gods. Vea, thrice ten t-housaiid Immortals are 
there on the bounteous earth who keep watch over mortal 
men ; who watch over judgments and froward works; clad in 
mist, faring everywhere over the earth. Also, there is the 
maiden Justice, the daughter of Zeus, glorious and worship¬ 
ful among the gods who hold Olympos. And whenever one 
injureth her with crooked reviling, straightway she sitteth by 
Zeus the Father, the son of Kronos, and telleth of the un¬ 
righteous mind of men, till the people ]>ay for the folly of their 
rulers, who with ill thoughts wrest aside judgment, declaring 
falsely’ (249ff.). 

InjuHtice ia punished in this world by all manner 
of evil—barren wife, poverty, disaster by land and 
by aea (‘24211'.). On the other luuid, those who do 
justice prosper: 

‘ Peace is in their land, the nurse of children, and Zeus doth 
never decree war for them. Neither doth famine nor doom 
consort with men who deal straight judgments, but they do 
their work in gladness. For them earth heareth much liveli¬ 
hood, and on the hills the oak’s top heareth for them acorns, 
the oak’s midst bees ; their fleecy sheep are heavy with wool; 
their wives hear children like unto their parents ; they flourish 
with gocxl things continually, neither go they on ships, but 
bounteous earth heareth fruit for them’ (228 0.). 

Hesiod is conlideiit that justice is better in the 


end : 

‘Now may neither I nor son of mine be just among men. 
For it is ail ill thing to he just, if the unjust shall have the 
greater justice. Howheit, thi.s 1 deem not that Zeus, the IJurler 
of the Thunder, will bring to ptis-s ’ (270 0.). 

Justice, indeed, is the great aistiriguishing mark 
between man and tlie lower aniinuls : 

‘This law hath the Son of Kronos appointed, that fishes and 
wild beasts and the fowls of the air should devour one another, 
since there is no justice among them. But to men he hath given 
justice, which is far the best’ (270 0.). 

The sins of the fathers are visited on the children, 
hut the children of the just are better in the after 
days (2S411'. ; cf. /Esch. Ay. 75H1V.). 

Specific proliibitioriH enjoined by Hesiod are ; 
Thou shalt not coinniit adultery (:i28). Thou 
shalt not wrong the suppliant or the stranger 
(.327). Tliou shall not wrong the orphan (J.'ID). 
'rhou shall not revile tliy aged parent (331); Zeus 
is wroth with one who does so, and for his un- 
righteonsne.ss lays upon him in the end a heavy 
recompense. Thou shalt not steal (3.55). Thou 
shall not bear false witness (709). 

Among specitically religious precepts the duty of 
wor.shinping the gods is imsisteu on : ^ 

• AiH ordiiig to thy power do sacrifice to the deathleaa goda in 
holy wise and purely, and burn splendid thigh pieces; at other 
times propitiate them with libations and incense, both when 
thou goest to bed and when the sacred light comes, that they 
may have a propitious heart and mind toward thee -. that thou 
inayest buy another’s estate, not another thine 

In particular, ceremonial purity is emphasized : 
libations are not to he made to the gods with iin- 
wa.shed hands (7‘24 11’. ; cf, Horn. 11. vi. 266 u.). 
Certain necessary functions are to he performed 
discreetly even by night; ‘ for the nights too be- 
1 J E Harrison, Themis, 9fi0.. writes of Hesiod that ‘when 
it came to real definition of his duties, these duties are, not to 
glorify Athena or to o0er burnt saenhee to Zeus they are not 
prayer or praise or sacrifice in any form, but simply the observ¬ 
ance of sanctities, attentions, positive and negative. this 

there seems no ground. Miss Harrison s treatment » 

birds is edually ill-founded. She assumes that for Hesi^ the 
bird is a prophet of the weather, and on her theory the is 

a ‘ maker of the weather.’ He.siod nowhere syieaks of the bird 
as a prophet. He simply says that when a particular bird arrives 
>-craiie, cuckoo, swallow—certain things are to be done. 


long to the blessed gods’ (727 IF.). The nails of 
the hand should not be cut at a festival of the 
gods (74211’.). Sexual uncleanuess is recognized 
(733 IF.). 

There is not space here to apeak of tlie various 

C reeepts of traditional lore of a practical kind to 
0 found in Hesiod ; of the things which it is un¬ 
lucky to do ; of the days which are lucky or un¬ 
lucky, either altogether or partly and for specific 
works (765-8*28). 

The most striking thing about tlie Hesiodic 
teacliing ia that here, as in the llehrevv ‘ Wi.sdom,’ 
there Ls no question of a life after death. It is in 
this life that the just man finds his reward. It 
is in this life tliat the unjust meets his punish- 
inent. Good and bad alike, without distinction, 
go down to Hades—as far beneatli the earth as the 
heaven is above the earth—and there is no distinc¬ 
tion of fortune for the dead. 

Death ‘ hath a heart of iron, and brazen and pitiSewi is the 
soul within his breaat. WhoniHoever among men he once hath 
seized, be keepeth ; and he ia hated even of the deathless gods. 
There In front stand the echoing halls of the god of the under 
world, of strong Hades and dread I’ersephone. And a dread 
do^ keepeth watch before them ; pitiless is he and hath an evil 
guile. On them who enter he fawneth with his tail and with 
both his ears; but to come forth again he alloweth none, but 
keepeth watch and devoureth whomsoever he catcheth coming 
forth from the gates of strong Hades and dread Persephone ’ 
(JVheog. 764 ff.; cf. Ckrbkrch). 

There is a hint of the doctrine of atonement in 
Theog. 783IF., where we are told that, if any of the 
go<ls swears falsely, 

‘he lleth breathless till a year be fulfilled. And he never 
draweth nigh to eat of ambrosia and nectar, but breathless and 
speechless he lieth on a strewn bed, and an evil stupor covereth 
him. But when he hath fulfilled his disease for a great year, 
another and another more grievous ordeal awaiteth him, and 
for nine years he is separated from the everlasting gods, and 
never coi'neth to their counsels or their feasts for nine whole 
years; but in the tenth year he eiitereth again the assenililies 
of the immortals who hold the halls of Olyninos.’ 

But such atonement is made by tlio gods. There 
is no hint of any such thing for mortal men. 

I.iTRRATiiRK.—//<fVu»d, cd. D. J. vRii Leriiipp, Amsterdam, 
1847ff.; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912 ; J. Adam, 
The Helitnous Teachers of Greece, Edinburgh, 1908; A. W. 
Malr, lieeiod (Translation and Appendices), Oxford, 1908; 
E. K. Rand, Amer. Jonrn. of Philol. xxxii. [1911], l.'ll-iflfi; 
A. Rxach, ill Pauly-Wissowa, vill. [1913J 1107-1240. 

A. W. Maie. 

HIERODOULOI (Gra^co-Roinan).—In classi¬ 
cal antiquity this term designated certain temjde 
ministrants who were below the rank of priests, 
and u.sually, if not invariably, of servile status ; 
but how far it was, or ought to be, applied to all 
temple slaves, and even to certain free persons 
who gave voluntary service, is very doubtful. K. 
Curtius {Ancc. Dclph., Berlin, 1843, p. 16 11.) led 
the way in giving it a very wide application, in¬ 
clusive even of slaves manumitted by dedication 
or sale to a god, and he has been generally fol¬ 
lowed (ci.,e.g., Daremberg-Saglio, i\?^). But the 
raritv of the occurrence of the term itself in 
Greelc authors and inscriptions; the distinction 
sometimes implied in our authorities between 
hierodouloi and certain other ministrants, e.g. 
temple-8weej>er8 (i'fajx6poi) ; and the peculiar nature 
of the culls m connexion with which the term does 
actually iH-eur—these considerations suggest that 
hierodouloi were an extraordinary class, not found 
in all temples or cults, and not to be confounded 
with the inas.s of sacred slaves. 

The term itself Inxs not been found in any author 
or inscription of earlier date than the Augustan 
period. Strabo uses it of ni’inistrants in the temples 
of Ma at the two Comanas (535, 559), of Zeus at 
Venasa in Morimene (537), and of Men Pharnaces 
at Cabeira-Sehaste. The.se shrines are all Cappa¬ 
docian. He use.s it also in coiiMexion with two 
temples of Aphrodite—one at Eryx in Sicily (‘272), 
and the other at Corinth (378). It is not used by 
Lucian in connexion with the cult of the Syrian 
goddess at llierapolis; and its only other occur- 
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renceH in literature seem to be where Philo employe 
it of Jewigh iiiini.strantg (ii. p. 420)—probably a 
loose use of translation — and where Plutarch 
(Amaior. 21) speaks rljetorically of the power of 
love over great men, who Kaddirtp lep65ov\oi dia- 
reXovfft. 

As for inscrij»tion 8 , we have a ci[)pU 8 from an 
unknown Cyclad isle, recording the death of a 
hierodonlox, a dedication to Hermes by one Askle- 
piades lfp65ov\ot at I'selchia in Nubia, and an¬ 
other at Home (in the time of Marcus Aurelius) 
to Zeus llelioH by one who describes himself as 
Up6Sov\oi rdarji l(po5ov\«lat. At Ostia a vetaxopo^ 
of Seraj)is dedicates to the lepoSovXela; and at 
Smyrna, in a text concerning the erection of 
public buildings, we hear of a Stoa irpdt rijy 
otKT/f'iy Tu/y lepodouXojy xal rdy Oedy fffpawevoyrojy {CJG 
2327, 6082; CJG, Ital. and Sin. 1024, 914; CJG 
6000; r)ittenl)erger. St/ll.*, Leipzig, 1898, p. 683). 

At each of the two Comanas, according to Strains 
there were about 6 (XX) hierodouloi ; at the gouthem 
they formed the major part of the population ; at 
the northern they were at the disposition of the 
high priest for every kind of service, but might not 
Im* sold. Tn l)Oth cases they were of both sexes. 
At Venasa there were 3(XK), and they formed a 
xaroiKLa. At (Jabeira they were numerous, and 
tilled the sacred soil. At Eryx and Corinth only 
females are mentioned ; and these were prostitutes, 
dedicated, we are told, by both men and women, to 
the service of the goddess. At the tirst shrine they 
had been numerous, but in Strabo’s time the r>rac- 
tice of dedicating them had largely deedined ; at 
the second there were above ItHJO, iamous among 
seafaring men for their beauty and greed. It was 
to these women, doubtless, that Pindar devoted the 
srholinn of which we have a beautiful fragment 
(87); but he did not call them lepoSocXot. 

At I'liyx and Corinth, then, we see that the 
lepoSouXoi were nothing but female prostitnte.s, who 
gave all, or a share of, tlieir gains to the temple. 
At Comana Pont., Strabo (j). 559) evidently means 
us to understand that a part of the lepdSouXoi were 
includiul in the mX-f/ffos ywaixCoy ipya^oix(v(t)v dirb tov 
awp.aTos, who made the place a ‘little (,h)rinth.’ liut 
at Coniana (Japp., Venasa, and Cabeira we are not 
explicit ly informed that the lfp65ovXoi did anything 
but cultivate the temple lands. At the lirst shrine 
they were distinguished from a clas-s of bearers of 
sacred images or emblems, dfo^p-qroi, wbo took 
»art in the dfo<f>opLa, nnuitioncd also at Comana 
*ont., and are credibly sujtposed by Kamsay {Cities 
and Ihshoprics of Phrygia, i. [(Jxford, 1895-97] 
136) to have been voluntary servants of free con¬ 
dition. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
term hierodouloi, in all the instances so far dis- 
cn.ssed, means serfs, whose bodie.s were aKsobitely 
at the god’s service and the juiests’ discretion, 
to be used either for i)urpose 8 of labour or prosti¬ 
tution. They were inalienable, but probably could 
not acquire freedom ; on the whole, they rejiresent 
a class of slave whose condition was worse than 
was customary or generally approved in Hellas, 
w'hatever its sacro.sanct character. Was the term, 
however, more generally used in popular or ollicial 
parlance? Philo(/.c.) couples yeu/Kdpoi xal lepodovXoi, 
but it would not be safe to say that he intends any 
precise distinction. Nor can we say whether the 
ycuKopos of the Ostian inscription was included in 
the IfpoSovXeLa to wliich he dedicatos. The Smyrna 
inscription, however, seems clearly to distinguish 
ItpobovXoi from mere depdirovres ; and the iepofiovAos 
of the Roman text equally clearly seems to be 
proud of his condition and to magiiify his office— 
lepoSouXot irdffrjt lepoSovXelat. If other temple niinis- 
trants are to be included popularly under the term, 
it should only be temi)le slaves, such as, e.g., the 
oUircu of Zeus at Olympia (Strabo, p. 632), the 5oOXot 


of Asclepius Archagetas on Parnassus (Pausan. 

879), and such captives as the Plimnissa? of 
ipides, or the rewKopoi and ^dxopot mentioned 

The term cannot have included free men and 
w'ornen who otl’ered their services to the ^od for 
life or for a time, such as the Armenian ladies who 
prostituted themselves in Acilisene, or the dfpdiryat 
of Apollo {JJom. Hym. Apoll. Del. 157). Even 
such a case as that of Ion in Euripides’ drama 
seems to be excluded ; for, though a foundling, he 
can say iephv t 6 aij/xa T<p 6e<p 5LSu)fjL (x^iy, i.e., his 
service was voluntary like that of all whom he 
calls 4>of/3ou Olpairet (Eur. Ion, 1284, 109). More 
clearly akin, probably, to the Eastern hierodouloi 
were certain cultivators of sacred lands in Sicily 
and Italy, the Venerei of Eryx and the Martiales 
of Larinum (Cic. Verr. ii. 3 . 20, § 60, ii. 6. 54, § 141, 
pro Cluentio, xv. § 43). 

It is true that such a class as the lepddovXei was 
not likely to secure frequent mention in ancient 
authors or inscriptions ; but it is impossible not to 
attach weight to the fact that only in a very few 
localities do we actually hear of lep65ovXoi, ana even 
in these not till a period at which Asiatic cults 
had become known and introduced to Greece. We 
prefer, therefore, to regard them as a peculiar 
class of servile ministrants not identical with the 
usual temple slaves of Greece or Italy. Tbeir con¬ 
dition ami their name seem alike usually to have 
been eschewed on Greek soil ; and we must infer 
that the nature of their servility, both as culti¬ 
vators and as prostitutes, was such as was less 
congenial to tlie West than to the East.’ 

If we are riglit, then there is no further question 
of the nmnumis.siou of slaves hy sale, real or ticti- 
tious, to a god being a j)reliniinary to the state of 
UpodovXela, although it may very well have led to 
their becoming in many cases ordinary temple 
.servitors, or even lepoi.^ That a slave could be 
dedicated to actual service in a temple i.s proved 
by a curious inscription of Lcbadea,® wherein a 
son, acting under his father’s will, manumits a 
slave by dedicating' him to Zeus Rasileus and Tro- 
jihonius, stating that his duty will be Xeno^pyL/xey 
iy Trji Boo’lrji tu>v Oiuy, but only after he shall have 
ren<lered ten years’ more .service to the family which 
freed him. Such a condition, however, was un¬ 
doubtedly not tlie rule. In the vast majority of 
cases the slave had no further obligations after 
being thus nianumitled— e.g. at Del])lii, where the 
god's payment really came out of tlie slave’.s own 
pocket. J^robably local usage varied. Some 
temples had need of a large number of slave at¬ 
tendants, cultivators or prostitutes, and were 
prepared to support them; others had not the 
same needs, or were poorer. In any ease, as it 
happens, we are unable to say that this custom 
of sacred manumission and the institution of lepo- 
dovXda, expressly so called, co-existed at any one 
shrine. 

Litbkitor*.—T his ia given in the article. 

D. G. Hogarth. 

HIERODOULOI (Semitic and Egyptian).— 
The term, which signifies simply ‘ sacred servants,’ 
is employed by scholars to designate religious 
officials whose functions included sexual rites. 
Such officials can be traced in connexion with 
several shrines, and probably existed at others, 
concerning which no testimony has survived. 
These officials were of both sexes, though, as is 
natural, evidence for the existence of female 
hierodouloi is much more abundant than for male. 

’ Of. Rainsay, Cit. and Bish. i. 147: ‘ It is probable that the 
hieroi represent the hierodouloi, ae the institution was modiQed 
by the development of western civilization in Asia Minor.' 

* So Hicks, In Anc. Gr. Intter. Brit. Mu*., Ixnidon, 1874-90, iii. 
2, t>. 86. Ramsay expresses doubts (l.c.). See art. Hikuoi. 

• Rec%»«U imer. jur. prteqtutg, Par^, 189S-1904,2nd ser., p. 288. 
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1 . Babylonian.—Evidence for the existence of 
female hierodouloi at Erech, in Babylonia, in con¬ 
nexion with the worship of the goddess Ishtar, is 
found in the Gilganiesh epic. The first tablet of 
the epic contains the story of Eabani, a wild 
man, who terrified a hunter whom Gilgameah sent 
against him. The hunter was directed to take 
with him a Jutrimtu^ ‘ a woman who was J^rem,* 
or consecrated to a deity ; this woman, when they 
approached Eabani, opened wide her garments, 
exposing her charms, yielded herself to his em¬ 
braces, and for six days and seven nights gratified 
his desire, until he was won from his wild life.^ 
In the light of the evidence from other shrines, 
to be presented below, there can be little doubt 
that this woman who was fj£rem was a sacred 
l^rostitute belonging to the temple of Ishtar at 

From the code of ^ammurabi, which was set up 
in Esagili, the temple of Marduk at Babylon, 
it appears that simitar functionaries existed else¬ 
where, and were given a legal status by the code. 
The code was meant for l^ammurabi’s whole realm, 
and accordingly implies that such women might 
be connected with any temple of the land. Direct 
proof of the wide-spread nature of the institution 
18 found in § 182, where ‘women of Marduk,* the 
god of the city of Babylon, are granted greater 
rights in the inheritance of the property of an 
intestate father than other women of this class, 
as well as in the business documents, which men¬ 
tion the consecrated women of various gods. 

Several terms are applied by the code to such 
women. They are called NiN'AN, ‘woman of a 
god’; SAL-zikru7n, ‘vowed woman,’ or possibly 
‘ man-woman,’ if zikrum be taken from a different 
root; Sal • NU ~ OlG, which is defined in the bi¬ 
lingual texts as ^adiitu, ‘holy one’; and SAL¬ 
SU-BAR, which 18 defined as zSrmaMtu, ‘seed- 
purifying ’ or ‘ seed-forgetful ’ ones. It is probable 
that these terms referred to different grades of this 
peculiar priesthood. Tlie term most frequently 
used in tne code is SAL-zikru. This class would 
seem to have been the most numerous. These 
women were hedged about with certain restric¬ 
tions, but also h«^ in some respects larger privi¬ 
leges than women in common life. There were 
special houses for them, in which they ordinarily 
lived, though they were not compelled to live there. 
If one did not reside in one of these special houses, 
she was forbidden, on pain of deatn, to open a 
wine-shop (§ 110). They were protected from 
slander by the same law which guarded the good 
name of married women (§ 127). A father could 
leave to such a woman an inheritance by will. In 
that case her brothers were to work her portion 
of the estate and pay her the income. Should 
she become dissatisfied with their management, 
she might take the property from their hands, and 
lease it to whomsoever she pleased. Her father’s 
will might give her the power of leaving her pro¬ 
perty by testament after her death ; if it did not, 
her share, when she died, reverted to her brothers. 
If she was accorded no portion by her father’s will, 
she was to inherit equally with her brothers, if she 
was a SAL-zikru ; if a qadiStu or a zirmaHtu^ she 
received one-third of a brother’s share (§§ 178, 179 , 
180, 181, 182). That the two classes last mentioned 
were temple prostitutes is sufficiently indicated by 
their names, especially when the use of qddhesh 
and ^dheshah in Hebrew (cf. e.g, Dt 23*®) is com¬ 
pared. That the SAL-zikru were women of the 
same character appears from the fact that they 
might have children, and that these children stood 
in such a peculiarly orphaned condition that they 
were apparently frequently adopted into regularly 
instituted families (§§ 187,192, 193). The ‘ women 

1 Sm vi. 127. 9 CL Burton, Stm. Or., 266 B. 
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of Marduk,* for whom the code legislates especi¬ 
ally, were apparently of the classes qadiitu and 
zinnaHtu, for, like these, they received, when 
no provision was made for them in a father’s wdll, 
only one-third of a son’s portion. Their advantage 
over other women of their class was that they 
could always dispose of their property at deatli os 
they chose (§ 182). I’robablv it was one of these 
‘women of Marduk,’ who, Herodotus (i. 181) tolls 
us, passed the night on the coucii in the sanctuary 
at tne summit of the ziqqurat of the temple. Ap¬ 
parently she was supposed to act as the wife of 
the god. These votaries of Marduk appear in the 
contract literature.* One of them, Lamazatum, 
married, and it was agreed that her children should 
be her heirs.^ Votaries of Shamosh appear with 
especial frequency in contracts;* votaries of En- 
mashtu (MlN-in),* sisters of Suziana,® votaries of 
Zamama,® qadUtu of Adad,’ also are found. The 
relations of tliese women to the world, both when 
married and when unmarried, are to some extent 
revealed in the contracts. Thus a votary and her 
husband adopted a son and agreed that, if they 
had other children, this one should always be 
regarded as the elder brother.® A zirmalitu''s 
marriage is recorded.® A man and his wife 
adopted the son of a votary of Shamash ; *® a 
votary of Siiainasli gave her daughter in marriage 
and received five sliekels of silver; ** a votary of 
Shamash gave her daughter in marriage to her 
brother, stipulating that as long as the brother 
lived he should support his sister; *® another 
votary of Shamash gave her property to her 

§ ranu-daughter, stipulating that the grand- 
aughter should support her as long as she lived.** 
A woman consecrated her two daughters to 
Shamash, stipulating that they should sujtport 
her as long as she lived.*® A qadiitu and her sister 
divided an inlieritance.** One votary adopted a 
child; *• another brought suit for a share in an 
estate; another, who was the daughter of a king, 
was prominent in transactions in grain ; *’ while no 
fewer than three consecrated women appear in a 
lawsuit in which one sued another and the tliird 
apjieared as a witness.*® Votaries entered, accord¬ 
ingly, into the active affairs of life, much as other 
people did. 

Lyon,i» like Johni,*> endeavours to support the improbable 
view that theee consecrated women were chaste. His arg'u- 
ments are three in numl>er: (1) one who slandered them was 
punishable in the same way as one who tarnished the name of 
a married woman: (2) one of them adopted a child; there¬ 
fore, when it is eaid that one of theee women hod a child, 
probably it was adopted ; (3) when one of these women married, 
the possibility that she might present her husband with a child 
is not expressed by the word aladu, but by uiarH or uitab6i. 
Lyon thinks that this was because votariee generally did not 
marry till they were advanced in years, so that it could be pre¬ 
sumed that they would be barren. 

With reference to these arguments the following points should 

f Cf. Cuneiform Texts ... in the British Museum, London, 
1806-1912 (cited below as CT), viil. 48, Bu. 91-5-0, 2484 ; viil. 6, 
Bu. 86-6-12, 42; and Thureau-Dan^n, Lettres et contrats ds 
Vipoqu* ds M prsmiire dynaatis boMyUmienns, Paris, 1912, pp. 
147, 167. 

a See, s.g., CT vL 42, Bu. 91-,5-9, 2470, viil. 2, Bu. 88-6-12,10, 
etc. 

a Hilprecht, Babylonian Expedition of the University oj 
Penn, (cited below as BE), Philadelphia, 1893-1010, vi.ae, 81,46. 

* BE vi.2 8. 

» Thurcau-Dangin, op. dt. 157. « Ib. 146. 

a B. Meissner, Beitr. zur altbdb. PrivaUreeht, Leipzig, 1898, 
no. 94. 

» CT viil. 60, Bu. 88-6-12, 88. » Bif vi.l 17. 

10 CT iv. 89, Bu. 88-6-12, 617. 

11 Thureau-Dangin, 90. 
la CT viii. 6, Bu. 88-6-12, 89. 

1* Ib. viU. 89, Bu. 91-5-9, 2188. 

14 Ib. vi. 42, Bu. 91-6-9, 2470. 

w Thureau-Dangin, 146. l« Meissner, 24. 

la Meissner, op. dt. 24 ; CT vlii. 88, Bu. 01-6-9, 487 ; Thureau- 
Dangin, op. eit. 162. 

IS Thureau-Dangin, op. dt. 157. 

10 Studies vn the History nf Religion pressrUsd to Cruw/ord 
Howell Toy, p. 861 ff. 
ao AJSL xix. 11902] 96-107. 
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b« noted. (1) The law agfainnt tarniHhinp the |^ood name of a 
votary no more impliei of neoesHity that she wae a perpetual 
virjfln than it Inipfies that a married woman must be. We 
learn from IlerodotUH (i. liJU) tiiat certain rules had to be ob¬ 
served by women who became temporary ftierodouloi (iea below), 
and it is alto^fether probable that intercourse with one of these 
'consecrated women was re^:ar(led as innocent only if practised 
under certain conditions. If such were the case, it is easy to 
see why the law should protect such a woman from the reputa¬ 
tion of beiritf a common prostitute. Just as it protected married 
women. When the nature of the oarimtu of Ercch, the nature 
of tlie (^dhitihah in Israel, and the testimony of Herodotus are 
taken Into account, to(fether with the fact that unmarried 
votaries had children, one is oompellcd tr) interpret the law in 
thf way HUKgosted. (2) The idea that all the children of votaries 
were either adopted or born in wedlock is mere assumption. It 
has no support in the texts. (3) Lyon’s explanation of the use 
of the words uiarSi and uUabki may possibly be right; but, 
even if it is, it does not follow that the consecrated women were 
virgins until married. 

It is sometimes asserted (as by Johns I) that these women 
were virgins who, when they married, still maintained their 
virginity. Johns supports his view by a reference to a text of 
the time of ^ammurahi published in CT il. 3.3, which, as he 
interprets it, states that a certain woman piirifled her daughter 
and then married her to another man, at the saute time vowing 
her to perpetual virginity. In reality there is no reference to 
)>ert>etual virginity ui the text; it simply repeats the statement 
that the daugliter was pure.2 What this process of purification 
was we can only conjecture. It is clearly to be connected with 
the purification of a maiden before her adoption, to which 
another text refers,* which lias been thought to be connected 
with circumcision (see Ciiicumcision [Semitic], in vol. iii. p. 
fiTfis). It clearly has no bearing on the marriage of female 
hierodoidoi. 

Two paHsages in the cwle refer to a class of men, 
called oy the Sumerian name Ner-SE-GA, whose 
children are classed with those of the SAL-zikru. 
An old syllabary defines Ner-SE-OA as manzaz- 
pnni, ‘ foremost place,’ equivalent, as the name of 
an ofUcial, to ‘dignitary’ or‘magnate.’ A legal 
•locument of the Hammurabi period^ describes 
certain men ns Ner-SE-GA of the temple of 
Marduk. Tt is clear, therefore, that they were re¬ 
ligious officials; and, since the code accords their 
cliildren the same treatment accorded to children 
of female kurodouloi, it is probable tliat they were 
sodomites, though full proof of this is lacking. 

Closely connected in f>rinci})le with the service 
of these permanent hierodouloi was the temporary 
pre-nuptial service in tiiis cai)acity required of 
every Bahylonian woman. According to Herodotus 
(i. 199), once in her life every Balivlonian woman 
liad to sit in the temple of tlie gudde.ss of fertility 
until some stranger came and threw into her lap 
a piece of silver, uttering the formula : ‘ 1 be.seech 
Mylitta (t.e. the goddess who helps women in 
travail) to favour thee.’ Thereupon the woman 
lay with the stranger outside the temple precincts. 
The money thus given was sacred. Having dis¬ 
charged her obligations to the goddess, the woman 
returned home to a normal life. No disgrace, but 
rather honour, attached to her for this act. Strabo 
(XVI. i. 20 [p. 745 f.]), as well as the apocryphal 
Epistle of Jeremiah (v.**), bears witness to this 
custom. 

2. Syrian.—Amonj^ the Syrians of the upper 
Euphrates the Semitic mother-goddess was wor¬ 
shipped at Hierapolis-Bambyce under the name 
Attar, and this worship was closely akin to her 
cult elsewhere.® Probably it is her worship to 
which the Syrian Father, Ephrem, alludes, when 
he says that, on the feast of their idol, women 
prostituted themselves, and virgins forthwith 
vow^ed their virginity to prostitution.® These 
remarks w^ould seem to point to the existence 
of both permanent and temporary hierodouloi at 
Bamhyce. 

At Hlernpolis in Lebanon, the modem Baalbek, 

1 Babylonian and Assyrian Laws, Contraots, and Letters, 
Edinburgh, U)04, p. 187. 

^ C(. Kolilor and Ungnad, Hammurabi's Qesetz, Leipzig, 1904- 
10, iii. no. 26. 

* Publiahed by Ranke, BE vi.l 2811. 

* MoUisner, p. 100, 1. 82. 

6 See Lucian, de Syria Dea, it. ; cf. also art. AsHTamt. 

* Ephrem, Opera, 460 0. 


custom required every maiden to prostitute herself 
to a stranger in the temple of Ashtart,* as the 
women of Babylonia were required to do for their 
goddess. Whether the regular sacred harlots w'ere 
maintained there we do not know, but Eusebius 
says that even matrons as well as maids prosti¬ 
tuted them.selves in the service of the godde8.s. 
Perhaps this is not to be taken literally, hut may 
refer to a regular order in which such w'onien 
grew old. Constantine abolished the practice, 
destroyed the temple, and built a church in its 
stead. 

3. Phoenician and Punic.—In Phoenicia these 
rite.s were, no doubt, practised in the w'orship of 
the same goddess, wherever her teni{)le8 existed ; 
for the Hebrews, who regarded Sidon as the chief 
city of Phmnicia, speak of the pxldc.ss a.s ‘ tJic 
abomination of the Sidonians’ (2 K 23‘^). Definite 
evidence comes to us, however, through Lucian,'^ 
of the existence of this w orship in a modified form 
in connexion wdth the worship of Adonis, or 
Tammuz, at Byhlos (Gebal). At his festival, we 
are told, all w'omen who were not willing to 
sacrifice their hair were compelled to prostitute 
themselves for a day. Only stranjjers might solicit 
their charms, and tlie money received in payment 
of their shame was dedicated to the goddess. 
Lucian bears witness to the existence here of the 
institution of temporary harlotry as a sacred 
service, but shows that the custom had been 
modified, so that a modest woman might purchase 
immunity from tliis service by sacrificing iier hair. 

At I’aphos in (Cyprus, according to the testimony 
of Herodotus,® Clement of Alexandria,^ Justin,® 
and Atherneus,® there wa.s a similar practice. 
Each woman, whether priiice8.s or low-hom, ofi’ereA 
herself in prostitution before marriage. Justin, 
through a misunderstanding, says tliat they did 
it to obtain money for a dowry ; but the reason 
for the custom is clearly religious, like that 
Babylon. Whether there were at Paphos women 
jiermanentlv devoted to this type of sacred service, 
we do not know, hut it is probable that at some 
time there had been. The pre-nuptial sacrifice of 
virtue, however, may have long outlived the per¬ 
manent in.stitution of q'dh^hOth. 

At the other end of Cyiirus, in connexion with a 
Semitic temple at Kition, we have evidence of the 
existence of a class of male prostitutes. A frag¬ 
mentary inscription (CIS i. 86) records the pro¬ 
visions granted for the festival at the beginning of 
a given month to various classes of temple officials. 
Although the ends of the lines, where the rewards 
were enumerated, are broken away, the beginnings, 
w'here the officials are mentioned, are preserved. 
Thus we learn that sustenance was apportioned to 
builders who repaired the temple of Ashtart, to 
doorkeepers, men set for the sacred service of this 
day, slaves, slaughterers, barbers who worked for 
the sacred service, engravers, the chief scribe, and 
resident aliens. The last-mentioned class con¬ 
sisted of foreigners, who, in accordance with 
ancient custom, had taken refuge in a strange 
land under the protection of the sanctuary."^ It is 
clear from its context that the ‘ dogs ’ (Q'5^?) must 
refer to a class of people, and equally clear that 
the word is to be interpreted by Dt 23**' where 
‘ dog ’ (3^5) is equated with qddhesh, or ‘ male 
prostitute.’ If the Semitic settlement here sup¬ 
ported male hierodouloi, the female were, without 
doubt, not lacking, though as yet evidence of their 
resence has not been recovered. At Eryx in 
icily the presence of a Semitic colony and a 
temple of Ashtart is attested by Phoenician in- 
1 Euseb. Vil. Const. ilL 68 ; Sozomen, HE v. 10. 7 ; Socrates, 
HE 1 . xvlJi, 7-9. 

a Op. ext. vi. * 1 . 199. 4 Protrept. IL 

* xviil. 6. 4. « xii. 11. 

7 Of. Eel Sem.* 76 ff., and Ps 6‘ 16i 61®. 
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scriptions.* Stral>o (Vl. ii. 5 [p. 272]) testifies that 
formerly the temple of Aphrodite (Ashtart) was 
‘ full of women hicrodouloi. In view of the nature 
of this class elsewhere, the functions of these hiero- 
douloi need not be elucidated. 

Among the Semites of North Africa the Semitic 
mother-goddess was worshipped under the two 
names of Ashtart and Tanith. Hundreds of votive 
inscriptions attest the popularity of her cult. The 
change of sentiment which came over the world 
with reference to the relation of the sexes in the 
early centuries of the Christian era led the worship- 
[lers of these goddesses to call them ‘ celestial 
virgins ’; at least, that was the case with Tanith. 
St. Augustine “ testifies that once in his youth he 
attended her festival, and that ‘such foulness of 
obscene speeches and actions as the players would 
be ashamed when rehearsing to act at home before 
their own mothers, they acted publicly in the 
presence of the mother of the gods, in the sight 
and hearing of a very great company of both sexes.’ 
He goes on to say that ‘chastity was shamelessly 
outraged.’ This language is vague and oratorical, 
but, in view of evidence from other parts of the 
Semitic world, it is probable that the devotees of 
the goddess at the time of her festivals became 
temporary hierodouloi, even though evidence for 
the existence of permanent hierudouloi in North 
Africa is wanting. 

4 . Arabian. — Among the pre-Muhammadan 
Arabs the worship of the mother-goddess was 
practised ; in some places she was called Al-Lat, 
in others Al-'Uzza. Few traces of the worship 
have survived from the non-literary pre-Muham- 
madan time, but Patristic references to the worship 
of Arabian goddesses imply that from the Christian 
standpoint it was, like that at llambyce and 
Carthage, sexually im))ure,*and the great Muham¬ 
madan festival at Metica, which was taken over 
from heathenism, is still marked by sexual irregu¬ 
larities.^ We are safe, accordingly, in assuming 
that in Arabia the worship of the mother-goddess 
was accompanied by the temporary practice of 
sacred prostitution. Ow’ing to the unsettled charac¬ 
ter of nomadic life, it is hardly probable that per¬ 
manent officials dedicated to this service were 
maintained. 

5 . Hebrew.—As hierodotdoi in some form are 
traceable in so many parts of the heathen Semitic 
world, it is probable that it was a primitive 
Semitic institution, which survived in practically 
all the Semitic nations. It becomes, then, an in¬ 
teresting question whether these officials had a 
place in early Hebrew religion. There is some 
evidence to show that they had. We are told 
(1 K 14*^) that the ‘sodomite’ [gadhish) was in the 
land, and that in this respect Hebrew ritual did 
not differ from that of other nations. Again 
(1 K 15'*), we read that King Asa drove the 
sodomites (g^dMshhn) out of the land. This re¬ 
form must, however, have been but temporary, for 
Hosea (4*'*'’) declares that the women and brides 
of Israel not only commit harlotry {i.e. become 
temporary hieroduuloi), but that the guides of the 
nations themselves, her rulers and priests, offer 
their sacrifices with sacred prostitutes {q*dhesh6th). 
The author of Deuteronomy, in the next century, 
bears witness to the existence of both male and 
female hierodouloi in his land, for he prohibits 
them for the future (Dt 23'^*-). As legislators in 
modern times do not find it necessary to proliibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks where such drinks 
are unknown, this law on the pages of Deuter¬ 
onomy is evidence of the presence in Judah of the 

» CIS 1. 136-140. 8 df Civ. Dei, if. 4. 

3 Ephrem, Opera, 457 E, 468 I, 469 C ; Epiph. Panarion, li.; 
Jerome, Vita Uilarionis, xxv. ; and Isaac of Antioch, ed. 
Bickell, Giessen, 1873-77, p. 244, 1. 449ff. 

* Of. Snouok Hur^ronje, Mekka, Hague, 1888-89, li. 6fMll. 


institution legislated against. Further testimony 
to the same effect is found in 2 K 23“^, where it 
appears that, in carrying out the reform, which 
he based on Deuteronomy, King Josiah found it 
necessary to destroy the houses of the sodomites 
(ePdheshim) in the very temple of Jahweh. It is 
clear from the context here that q*dhmhim, though 
a masculine plural, refers to sacred prostitutes 
of both sexes, for the last clause of the verse de¬ 
scribes these houses as ‘ where the women wove 
hangings for Asherah.’ It seems, accordingly, 
that down to the time of Josiah hierodouloi of both 
sexes had been attached to the temple of Jahweh, 
and that the prophetic teaching had not sufficiently 
aw'akened the ]>ublic conscience to dislodge them. 

Two explanations of the presence of these mini¬ 
sters in Israel have been offered. The Hebrew 
prophets believed that they were no part of the 
ritual of Jahweh, but that they were an importa¬ 
tion from other Semitic religions. Some modern 
scholars believe that the religion of Jahweh had 
its roots in the soil of primitive Semitic ritual, and 
that hierodouloi were one of the features which 
Jab well’s religion, like other Semitic religions, 
inherited from the parent stock. Whatever the 
origin of the institution, it is certain that, aided 
by the Deuteronomic law, the projihets imposed 
their view upon Judah, and finally uprooted this 
debasing type of religious service, banishing it 
from their land. How debasing it had become, 
and what frank appeals it made to those sensual 
passions which men have more need to (control 
than to inllame, the excavations at Gezer make it 
possible for us to realize as never before. Such 
art as they possessed was employed to extend the 
appeal by which these sacred courtesans in the 
service of deity enticed men to indulgence.^ That 
the prophets succeeded in removing from Judah'fc 
religion an institution consecrated by religion* 
sanction and hoary with age, w'hich appealed so 
powerfully to the animal element in man, is elo¬ 
quent testimony to the fact that they were work¬ 
ing with God and for Him. 

6 . Egyptian.—Among the Egyptians the insti¬ 
tution of hierodouloi can be most clearly traced at 
Thebes. Strabo (XVII. i. 46 [p. 816]) declares that 
here ‘ a very beautiful virgin of most distinguished 
lineage was consecrated to Zeus (Amon), and that 
she played the concubine and had intercourse with 
whomsoever she desired until the natural purifica¬ 
tion of her body was accom})lished (i.e. until the 
expiration of a month); then, after her purification, 
she was given to a husband.’ This points to the 
existence of an institution kindred to that which 
we have traced among the Semites. That this 
practice was not confined to one woman, but was 
one manifestation of a more general institution, is 
indicated by an inscription of Karnses III., in 
which ho tells of the disposition of the lx)oty 
taken in his Syrian war. In speaking of the 
captives he says: ‘ I have carried them away : the 
males to fill thy storehouse ; their women, to be 
subjects of thy temple.’ * Breasted is undoubtedly 
right in thinking tliat these women became hiero¬ 
douloi.* This is confirmed by scenes pictured on 
the wall of the temple erected by Karnses ill. a\ 
Medinet Habu, which one must see in order to 
appreciate. They are usually spoken of as ' harirn 
scenes,’^ but their occurrence in a temple would 
seem to indicate that it was no ordinary hartm. 
On the great festival days the priestesses of Hathor 
and other deities danced ladore the god (or goddess) 
just as the women of the hartm were accustomed 


1 Cf. B. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation of Oezer, Londoo, 
1912. vol. ui. plates ccxx, ccxxi. 

8 Cf. J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records qf Egppt, Clilcago, 190^ 


iv. 128. 

« Ib. V. 132*. 

4 So Baedeker’s Egypt, ed. 1902, p. 298. 
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to do for the entertainment of their earthly lord,* 
and it can hardly >>e that the dances were cnaate. 

At Thebes the wife of the high priest bore the 
title ‘chief concubine,’ while a queen or princess 
wae called ‘wife of the god.’* This recalls the 
statement of Herodotus (i. 182), that a bed on 
which a wife of the god slept for his enjoyment 
was placed in the inner sanctuary at Thebes for 
Amon, as in the sanctuary at the top of the 
zi^qurat of the temple of Bel at Babylon. That it 
might be claimed that this relationship on the 

{ )art of the wife of the god to him was no mere 
iction is shown by the account which the famous 
queen, Hatshepsut, of the XVIIIth dynasty, gives 
of her parentage. She claims that the god Amon 
came and actually had intercourse with her 
mother.* WJien it was thought that a god could 
thus treat women —and women, too, M'ho had 
earthly husbands—it is probable that, under re¬ 
ligious regulation, provision was made for similar 
conduct on the part of his worshippers. Osorkon 
II., of the XXlInd dynasty, declares that he had 
assumed ‘ the protection of the sacred women of 
the house of Amon and the protection of all the 
women of the city, who have been maid-servants 
since the time of the fathers.’ * The sacred women 
of the house of Amon are classed by him with the 
maid-servants throughout the city as having no 
natural protectors. They were probably of the 
class uncier consideration. The existence of hiero- 
douloi in connexion with other Egyptian deities is 
not so clear. The god Min, of Coptos, is pictured 
with phallus erect, and it would seem probable 
that some such institution attached to his cult, 
Ramses III. says that he made decrees for the ad¬ 
ministration of the ‘ pure ’ settlement of women of 
the god Ftah of Memphis.* ‘Pure’ is here used 
in a ceremonial sense; they were women conse¬ 
crated to the god, whose functions were probably i 
similar to the functions of the women of Amon. 
Perhaps it was a garbled report of the functions of 
such consecrated women, among whom were prin¬ 
cesses, that reached Herodotus, and led him to 
say (ii. 126) that Khufu (Cheops), in order to ob¬ 
tain money for his pyramid, })rostituted his own : 
daughter. If there is any truth behind the story, 
it is probable that the princess was a priestess of 
Ptah and acted as a hierodoiilos. That the Egypt 
of the Old Kingdom was not unacquainted with 
the circle of ideas which we have traced at Thebes 
is shown by the fact that one of the Pyramid 
Texts describes the king os ‘ the man who takes 
women from their husbands whither he wills and 
when his heart desires.’* In the Old Kingdom 
the king was a god, and his actions were divine. 
Probably other gods, through such practices as we 
have traced, were thought to do the same. 

The goddesses Hathor and Bostet were raother- 
oddesses, and were pictured nude, as were the 
emitic goddesses of the same type.’ Hathor was 
praised in a chorus of dancing women.* That 
women became temporary hierodouloi at the fes¬ 
tival of Bastetat Bubastisis implied by Herodotus 
(ii. 60), who says that men and women went in 
large numbers together in boats to this feast at 
Bubastis, playing and singing the whole way. At 
towns they would disembark, sing, dance, and 
taunt the women of the town, some of the visitors 
pulling up their clothes. In the light of the god¬ 
desses” character, the nature of the services of 
these women is not difficult to divine. 

A similar service seems to have attached to the 
worship of the god of Mendes, whom Herodotus 
1 Ermftn, Xgyp. Hsl.*, p. Q1 ff. 

> lb. 87. a Breasted, ii. If 100,107. 

4 Ib. iv. I 761. « Ib. i. I 821. 

s Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought <n Aneient 
Egypt, New York. 191*. p. 177. 

7 Brman, 200, 289. • Ib. 61 fl. 


identifies with the Greek god Dionysus. He tells 
us (ii. 48) that at his festival women carried abont 
in procession images of the god with the member 
I nodding, and that the member was about as large 
as the image. The women were singing the praises 
of the god. It seems clear that these women were 
playing the part of temporary hierodouloi, though 
they may have been in part permanently dedicated 
to that vocation. The institution seems to have 
been os wide-spread in Egypt as among the Semites, 
though its details cannot be so clearly traced. 

The ideas which called into existence this 
institution, so revolting to modern feeling, can 
now be only conjectured. It seems most likely 
that it originated in a polyandrous society, and in 
that circle of ideas, traceable in many parts of the 
world, in which originated the custom of giving 
a bride the first night to a king or priest in order 
to secure the blessing of fertility. Priesthood and 
kingship in their later senses were unknown among 
the primitive Semitic and Hamitic tribes, and 
hence, probably, it was thought to secure the 
divine blessing by leaving the first and consecrating 
act to divine chance. 

The tenn)orary hierodouloi were a survival of this 
custom. The more permanent and professional 
hierodouloi were a later development, and grew out 
of the conception that intercourse with a super¬ 
natural being produced fertility and a remarkable 
offspring (cf, Gn 30* 6*'*). Tlie consecrated hiero¬ 
douloi were the representatives of deity, to give con¬ 
crete expression to this idea. Fertility was thought 
to come to women through intercourse with these 
sacred males, and virile power to men through 
commerce with the consecrated women. 
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George A. Barton. 

HIEROI [lepol, lepal ).—This word, as noun 
substantive, is found only in inscriptions, and, 
with very few exceptions, only in inscriptions of 
Western Asia Minor. Although much light has 
been thrown on Upol by recent explorations in 
Anatolia, much remains obscure concerning them 
(cf. Ramsay, Cit. and Bish. of Phrygia, i., Oxford, 
1895, pp. 135, 147). On the mainland of Greece 
only two inscriptions have been found which men¬ 
tion fepof—the great Mystery Rule of Andania in 
Messenia, which is headed llepl 'lepwv kuI 'lepav 
(Dittenbelter, Syll.^, Leipzig, 1898, no. 653), and 
another Messenian text discovered at Calamata 
(CIG 1487). In the first text certainly, and the 
second probably, the word is simply equivalent to 
fi6<m}s, and means ‘initiated.’ Whether that is 
its sense also in inscriptions of Tenos and Delos 
[CIO 23396, 29536) is unknown. The word is not 
otherwise used in Greece of initiated persons; its 
Messenian use may safely be put down as local and 
singular. 

In Asia Minor the name certainly does not mean 
the initiated, but temple ministrants. It seems 
clear that all lepoi did not come to be so in the 
same way, nor had they the same tenure and con¬ 
ditions of service. (1) At certain shrines free 
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persons either dedicated themselves or were dedi¬ 
cated by parents and guardians to the service of 
a deity ; but sometimes only for a period. So, for 
example, at Tralles, one L. Aurelia yEmilia, of 
good native family, boasts in an inscription (cf. 
Ramsay, p. 95) that, sprung from a family which 
had always done divine service by practising cere¬ 
monial prostitution, she likewise has so served 
by order of the god. At the shrine of Anaitis in 
Acilisene, ‘the highest nobles consecrate their 
daughters while virgins; and among these it is 
the rule to live as prostitutes before the goddess 
for a long time before being given in marriage’ 
(Strabo, p. 532). (2) The larger body of evidence 
seems to refer to involuntary Upol, either of servile 
origin and status or at least of a status below civic 
freedom. At Erythrse, for example, we find that 
they were not included in the Demos, but had so 
well recognized a political position that they co¬ 
operated with the civic body to erect an honorary 
inscription. At Ephesus the evidence of the 
Mithridatio decree, concerning the payment of 
debts and future constitution of the city, is clear. 
The UpoL (doubtless of the Artemisium) are enumer¬ 
ated as a class to be enfranchized after the irdpoocot 
or resident aliens, but before the direXeijdepot or 
freedmen (Wadd. 136a). At Magnesia ad Majan- 
drum (if lepds be really noun substantive and not 
adjective in this inscription), Upot of Apollo appear 
as gardeners (O. Kern, I)ie Inschriften von Magnesia 
am Maeander, Berlin, 1900, p. 116*); and a Smyrna 
text shows a holding a servile relation to 

an individual citizen (Wadd. 1522a). The Delian 
text, quoted above, seems also to imply that a 
Upos could be a private slave. 

These instances, and especially the relative place 
of the lepol in the Ephesian constitution, maxe it 
more than probable that in most cases the temple 
ministrants either had been slaves, or at best held 
a sort of freedman status from the first. Hicks, 
commenting on the Ephesian inscriptions {Anc. 
Gr. Inscr. JBrit. Mus.^ London, 1874-90, iii. 2, p. 86), 
confidently suggested that lepoL were the outcome 
of manumission by dedication or sale to a divinity 
—a revival of E. Curtius’ view about hierodouloi 
iq.v.). But Ramsay {op. cit. i. 148), while inclined to 
admit this as possibly one among several origins of 
lepol, objected that, if those so freed always became 
lepol, we ought to meet more often and more widely 
with the class. It may be added to his objection 
that we have, as it happens, no records of this sort 
of manumission at Ephesus, and there is no reason 
to think it was a universal practice. On the 
evidence available, it is preferable to suppose that 
most lepol had never been themselves slaves, but, if 
not of the voluntary class, were drawn from found¬ 
lings and orphans, either adopted by a priesthood 
of its own motion or consigned to it by outsiders 
(cf. the common modern practice of conventual 
institutions adopting foundlings and orphans, who 
act as servants). This origin is strongly sup- 

E orted by the inscriptions of the shrine of Apollo 
lermenus (or Lairoenus), discovered in 1887 by 
Ramsay and Hogarth on the Upper Maeander, 
which throw more light on the condition of lepol 
than any others.* In the ruins of the temple 
itself were found parts of several records of the 
dedication of dpeicTal and redpanijdvoi, words the 
usual sense of which is ‘ foundling ’ (cf. Ramsay, 
i. 147, who cites Pliny, ad Traj. Ixv). One of 
these rives explicit information to the effect that 
a child, now dedicated {Karaypdtpeip) by its proper 
parents, had been exposed in obedience to a dream, 
and found and reared {tepexj/ev) by a stranger. 
In no case is there mention of a lovXos. From 

1 8e« Ilcwarth, In JHS vlil. (1887), and Eamsay, op. eit. I. 
oh. 4. In the Utter publication the inecriptlonaare conaiderably 
added to and reviied. 


the same shrine and its neighbourhood came also 
a large nnmber of inscriptions concerning lepol and 
lepal, which are of a class known as exemplaria. In 
these the ministrant, having failed in some duty 
or obligation of service, and been visited with 
divine vengeance (sickness?), acknowledges his or 
her fault, and sets up a ■warning to all other lepol. 
Here it is reasonable to relate one class of inscrip¬ 
tion to the other, and to infer that the local lepol 
were the outcome of a common practice of dedi¬ 
cating foundlings or orphans. If, moreover, it be 
borne in mind that the children of these dedicated 
persons, in all likelihood, retained their parents’ 
status and functions, and that there were also cer¬ 
tain voluntary and temporary recruits, we get a 
class quite numerous enough to account for all 
the lepol for whose existence we have evidence in 
Western Asia Minor; a class, moreover, of suffi¬ 
ciently respectable origin to explain the political 
position which the lepol held at Erythne and 
Epliesus. In literature the cose of Ion, the Delphic 
foundling, may be compared. 

The duties of hitroi, of whatever origin, seem 
to have been in part those of hierodouloi else¬ 
where, but, in greater part, of more honour. In 
fact, it is very probable that, as Ramsay says (f.c.), 
they ‘ represent the hierodouloi, as the institution 
was modified by the development of western 
civilization in Asia Minor.* By an inscription 
of Chalcedori (Dittenberger, Syll.^ no. 595), we 
see that they took part in the sacrilices and ritual, 
holding, no doubt, as Ramsay suggests, the same 
position as the 6eotpl>py]Tot of Comana, and probably 
also as the dXXo TXijdos dvOpuiiruiv lpu>p, the musi¬ 
cians, castrati, frenzied women, and prostitutes, 
whom Lucian saw performing 6p-yia in the precinct 
of the Temple of Atargatis (Atheh) at llierapolis 
of Syria.* It, like the hierodouloi, the hieroi in some 
cases practised ceremonial prostitution, and always 
did menial ollices about the shrine, we have no 
reason to 8upi)ose tliat they were to the same extent 
serfs of the soil, althougli those of Apollo Lermenus 
inhabited a sacred settlement, xwpioj^ or Ku>p.ri (both 
words occur in the texts), and must have consti¬ 
tuted a saroiKla not di.ssimilar to that of the hiero¬ 
douloi of Venasa {8trabo, p. 537). It appears from 
the Lermenus inscriptions that they had obligations 
of personal service in the hieron at stated seasons, 
and were bound then, and probably for a certain 
period previously, to maintain ceremonial purity 
in garments and person, and abstain not only from 
lewd sexual actions, but from marital intercourse. 
The inner meaning of the latter obligation has 
been interpreted with great probability by Ramsay 
(p. 136) to imply, not that all sexual acts entailed 
impurity (for they might even be obligatory in the 
divine service), but that those usually held to be 
sanctioned by wedlock were especially repugnant 
to the cult of the Nature-godciess of West Asia, 
the Great Mother, which was a negation of true 
marriage altogether, and typified the matriarchal 
principle. In a well-known inscription of Laurium 
in Attica, recording the formation of an eranos, or 
religious club, by a Lycian slave, the conditions of 
ceremonial purity according to the usage of West 
Asia Minor are enumerated; and, with modifica¬ 
tions, these may be predicated of all lepol. They 
included, besides sexual abstention, the avoidance 
of a corpse and of certain foods, including pork and 
garlic, and freedom from skin complaints or contact 
therewith (see Foucart, Assoc, ret. ckez Its Grecs, 
Paris, 1873, p. 119ff.). We find, in fact, in an 
oW*ure Lermenus text, that eating some part of 
the flesh of a goat called down the divine wrath 
on a lepos ; but in this case probably because the 

1 de Dea Syr. xliii.-I. Luolan distiiii^uiBhea them from the 
prieeta (<^«(), of whom he «aw above SOU at once, performing the 
higher offloee of actual aacrifioe, libation, and eemoe of the altar. 
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animal was sacred. Hie,roi and hierai^ when not 
actually serving the nhrine, seem to have lived as 
other people ; and, n» we have seen, the voluntary 
ministrants of the class could in some places (as, 
Acilisene) return alt<jgether, after a time, to 
ordinary secular life; but, while engaged in the 
hieron^ they evidently had to ignore their private 
condition. 7’ho.se born free must for the time 
adopt a lower political status, wives must act as 
unmarried (irapO^voi), and married men must forget 
their marital duties. They must live, in fact, the 
divine life. 

It is much to be hoped that further discoveries 
of inH(•,ri^)tion8 may throw clearer light on this 
peculiar institution of ancient religion. It seems 
to have contained certain elements of later monastic 
institutions, and may w^ell have had a good deal 
to do with those wliich were developed at an early 
period in Christian Asia. 

The use of leads as an adjective for persons dedi¬ 
cated to sacred service is, of course, common. It 
is found in literature as early as Herodotus (ii. 54, 
two Ipal yuvatKet at Dodona); hut such dedication 
must have been much older. Tlie heat known literary 
instance is Ion. The word is also, doubtless, used 
sometimes for hierodouloi, as by Strabo in speaking 
of the prostitutes of Comana Pontica — uiv al rXelovi 
elaly lepaL. 

Litiilature.— Til is is ^iven in the article. 

I). G. Hogarth. 

HIGH PLACE.— 1. Name.— The Heb. is np?, 
hdrndli, pi. nioj, bdynCth, signifying ‘ high ground * 
or ‘crest’; cf. the Asayr. harudtu, jil. oamdti, 
‘ heiglit(H).’ The equivalent in the LXX ia irr^Xat 
(in the Prophets also ; in the Historical 

Hooks, 0^^, v\l/ri\d); Vulg. excelaa; Peah. 'ala- 

wdth . 

si 

ise aign..^ 

.1951. 'idle pi 

either as a proper name or compounded with some 
other proper name (Nu ^ “ KVm, Jos It 

is also found as an element in a [ilace-naine on the 
Moabite Stone (line 27), and is likewise the name 
of a Moabite sanctuary for Cliemosh (line 3). The 
origin of the name is unknown. In Hebrew it 
may have been—probably was—borrowed from the 
Canaanites. Ezekiel’s derivation (20^*') of bdmdh 
as from bd, ‘go,’ and wdA, ‘what,’ is, of course, a 
mere pun, by means of which the prophet expresses 
his contennit for high-place practices. 

2. Location. —In the OT bdmOth are generally 
associated with elevations. People approaching 
them are said to ‘ go up ’ to (1 S Is 15*), and 

departing to ‘come down’ from, them (1 S 9*® 10®). 
In Ezk 20***-* the singular bdmdh is synonymous 
with gibh'dh rdnidh, ‘high hill.’ They were usu¬ 
ally located near cities (1 S 9*® 10®), and were 
sometimes said to be in cities (1 K 13®*, 2 K 17“- 
23®), or ' at the entrance of the gate ’ of the city 
(23®), or ‘at the head of every way' ( Ezk 16*®’*^); 
hut also in valleys (Jer 7®‘ 19®**“ 32“®, Ezk 6*). 
They were often on the hill above the town, ns at 
Hamah (1 S 9^*'^®). I’robably every city and village 
had one (2 K 17“*** 23“, Ezk 6®). They were evi¬ 
dently artificially constructed, for they are spoken 
of as having been ‘destroyed,’ ‘broken down,’and 
‘ burnt ’ (2 K 21® 23®*^® ; cf. Ezk 6®, Lv 26®“, Nu 33®®). 
They were ordinarily ‘built’ (1 K 11’ 14®®). It is 
possible that they resembled the ziqqurata of the 
ancient Habylonians. On the other hand, there is 
little doubt that they closely resembled, and in 
many cases were identical with, the ancient shrines 
t»f tlie Canaanites (Dt 12®, Nu 33®®). This was in 
keeping with early religious custom. In primitive 
cults tne crests of conspicuous mountaius were 
legarded as the distinct territory of Deity. Zeus 
of the Greeks had many such mountain -abodes. 


The gods of Persia, India, Java, and other lands 
were thought to dwell on lofty peaks. There were 
high places in Moab (Is 15® 16*®), on which altars 
were erected (Nu 22^^ 23‘* ^^* ®® *®, Jer 48®®). P'rom 
Jer 3® it may be inferred that ah^phdytrn^ ‘bare 
heights,’ were chosen becau.se from them the view 
of heaven was unobstructed. In Ps 68^“ Zion is 
regarded as ‘ the mountain which God hath desired 
for his abode’; while in 1 K 20®® ®“ Israel’s victory 
is ascribed by the Syrians to Jahweh who is ‘ a 
god of the hills.’ All this is in keeping with the 
representations in the three gieat poems of the 
OT, which make Sinai Jahweh’s primitive abode 
(Dt 33®, Jg 5*-®, Hab 3®), whither Elijah fled when 
threatened by Jezebel (1 K 19^'“). 

3. Significance. — lidmOth in :lie prose of the 
OT are eommonly places of saciifiee. They are 
])re-eininenlly religious centres (1 S 9*®‘^“, 1 K 
3®'^, Is 16^®, Lv 26®“-“^); in Am 7® ‘high place’ 
is synonymous with mikddah, ‘sanctuary.’ In 
poetry, however, bdmbth are occasionally spoken 
of as ‘mountain fastnes-ses ’ (Ezk 36®, according to 
the received text), and are syinboiical of dominion 
(Dt.32’® 33®*, 2 S 22®*, Is 14i* 58^*, Am 4^», Mic 1®, 
Hah 3’*, Ps 18®®, Job 9®); but the term is used in 
the plural only, in this sense. 

4. Sacred furniture.—Ancient high places pos¬ 

sessed various sacred accessaries, of whicli the 
principal one was : (1) the altar, or place of sacrifice 
(1 K 3*, Hos 10®). It might consist of either hewn 
or unhewn stone, even of a mere mound of earth. 
In the OT it is distiuguished from the high place 
itself (2 K 23’®, Is 36’, 2 Ch 14®). Before it the 
sacrifices were presented.—(2) Near the altar stood 
the massehdh, or sacred pillar of stone (Hos 10’*®). 
It might consist either of a rougli unhewn boulder 
or of a chiselled pillar, which the worshipper re¬ 
garded as the abode of Deity. In very ancient 
times these pillars were left unhewn because they 
were regarded as sacrosanct, the belief being that, 
if they were cut or carved by human hands, the 
nunien would be driven out of the stone. Later, 
artificial obelisks took their place. To the ancient 
Canaanites the maasebdh was the symbol of the 
Divine presence, and was worshipped as the repre¬ 
sentation of Deity (Ex 23®*, Dt 7® 12®). By the 
patriarclis such pillars were regarded as symbols 
of the true worshin of Jahweh (Gn 28’“'®® ; 

cf. Ex 24*, Is 19’*) ; out later they were proscribed as 
illegitimate because of Ibeir heathen and idolatrous 
associations (Dt 16®®, Mic 5’®). Among the Arabs 
they were smeared with blood in order that the 
oflering might be brought into closer contact with 
Deity. Jacob poured ‘ oil ’ upon his maa^ehdh at 
Bethel (Gn 28’“). In general the worship of stone 

{ )illar8 was a species of idolatry, their presence 
)eing the distinguishing mark of the sanctuary.— 
(3) Another important part of the furniture of a 
high place was the 'dsherdh, or sacred pole. It 
consisted of an artificial pole of wood, or stump 
of tree, planted in the earth (Dt 16®’), and was re¬ 
garded as a symbol of the goddess Astarte, accord¬ 
ing to some, though this is not demonstrable. The 
'dsherdh was artificially constructed of wood (Jg 
6®“, 1 K 14’®*®® 16*®, 2 K n’"*’®, Is 17“), in image¬ 
like form (1 K 16’*), and could be ‘plucked up’ 
(Mic 5’*), ‘cut down’ (Ex 34’®), ‘broken to pieces’ 
(2 Ch 34*), and ‘ burnt’ (Dt 12*). It stood in close 
proximity to the ma^^ebdh and to the altar (Jg6®*), 
and might be set up even beneath living trees 
(2 K 17’“). What its origin was it is impossible to 
say, but it was evidently akin to tree-worshim the 
tree probably being revered as an abode of Deity 
(Dt 11*“), and as the symbol of fertility. A famous 
'dsJurdh stood in Samaria in the days of King 
Jehoahaz (2 K 13“), probably the one made by 
Ahab (1 K 16**). Manasseh also made an 'dshirdh, 
which he set up in the Temple in Jerusalem (2 K 
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21’), but it was destroyed by Josiah (23®-’).—(4) 
Not infrequently, also, connected with bdmdth 
there were rooms, chambers, or sacred halls, called 
‘houses of high places’ (1 K 12 *^ 13^^, 2 K 23“’). 
These were used probably as dwellings for the 
priests, and as the houses where the sacriticial 
meals were eaten (1 S 9*'''); quite possibly also as 
the places of the most immoral worship—religious 
prostitution (Am 2**; cf. the ‘vaulted chambers’ 
mentioned by Ezekiel 16*®**^'“). These chambers 
also sheltered the images of the gods worshipped 
(2 K 17^“; cf. Jg 17®). Tents, however, were used 
for the same purpose (2 K 23’, Ezk 16’“; cf. Hos 9“); 
for example, David pitched a tent to shelter the 
ark (2 S 6 ” 7®; cf. 1 K 2^, Ex 33’*’’; cf. also the 
uoner name Oholibamah, signifying ‘ tent of the 
ligli place,’ Gn 36'^). The Carthaginians are said 
to have used tents as portable sanctuaries (Died. 
Sic. XX. 65).—(5) There were attendants also at 
the high places, sometimes called kdhdnim, which 
is the ordinary word in Heb. for ‘ priests ’(1 K 
loaa 13 a. 83 J. Bornetimes called kfmdrtm, ‘idolatrous 
priests’ (2 K 23®). Besides these, there were 
lydhcshtm, ‘ male prostitutes,’ and k'dheshdth, 
‘sacred harlots,’ in connexion with high places 
(2 K 23’, 1 K 14’** 16’’, Dt 23”- Hos 4’“). 

5 . The cultus.—In general the worship practised 
at the bambik was not only ceremonial but sensual. 
It was borrowed largely from the Canaanites. Joy 
and feasting characterized their ritual (1 S9”-’*). 
The rites perfornmd probably typified the annual 
renewal or Nature. Tithes were brought thither 
(Am 4*; cf. Gn 28’’’'”). Doubtless many of Carman’s 
high places became dedicated to Jahweh. Solomon, 
for example, sacrificed and burnt incense in the 
bdmdh of Gibeon, otl'ering a thousand burnt-oft’er- 
ings upon the altar there (I K 3®* “), and to ]>fease his 
foreign wives he built other high places to Chemosh 
and Molech, burning incense and sacrificing to 
their gods (1 K 11’-®). The Canaanites and Israel¬ 
ites may, indeed, have joined in the worship of 
Baal at some of these bdmOth. Whether they did 
or not, by the introduction of foreign cults the 
worship of the sanctuaries became corrupt. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the grossest and most 
sensual forms of religion described in the OT are 
associated with ‘ high place ’ worship. Ilosea paints 
a vivid picture of their practices, though he men¬ 
tions bdmdth by name only once in all his prophecies 
(10®). To him the high places of Aven were ‘the 
sin of l.srael.’ Accordingly, he warns Israel against 
such sacrifices and libations (9*); points a finger of 
scorn at their rewards of adultery—bread, water, 
wool, flax, oil, drink, grain, new wine, silver and 
gold, which in turn they bestow upon Baal ( 2 ®- “ 7**); 
denounces them for burning incense to other gods, 
themselves clothed in gala dross and decked with 
earrings and jewels ( 2 ’®); threatens destruction 
upon the rewards of licentiousness received from 
their lovers ( 2 ”); and pronounces the ruin of all 
those who give themselves over to divination 
and harlotry in the name of religion (4’-’“). 
Isaiah likewise gives a most striking description 
of heathen rites juactised at the bdmOth {67®‘"), 
explaining how the neople inflame themselves 
among the oaks, slay their children in the valleys 
among the smooth stones (regarded os the abode of 
the numina, or gods), pour out drink-offerings as 
sacrifices on high mountains, and set up memorials 
of shame (perhaps alluding to jdiallic worship ; cf. 
Ezk 16”). The same prophet describe-s Moab as 
literally wearying himself praying upon his high 
places (Is 16”; cF. 1 K 18®®). 

6. History of high places in OT.—(1) Jn the 
Pentateuch and Joshua.—lidmdth are not mentioned 
in either Genesis or Exotlus; or, indeed, os places 
of worship, in the entire Book of Deuteronomy ; cf. 
however, the figurative allusions in Dt 32” 33“, 


67 ^ 

in which to ‘ ride ’ or ‘ tread ’ upon the enemies’ 
high places signifies to inarcl) over them in triumph. 
In Lv ‘26®“ and Nu 21“ 22“’ 33®®, however, they are 
spoken of os places of worship. Two of these 
passages (Lv 26^, Nu 33®’) warn Israel against the 
contaminating arul despiritualizing influences of 
the heathen practices associated with such sanctu¬ 
aries. They are the only passages in the Hexa- 
teuch which use the term with a religious signifi¬ 
cance. In Nu 21 ”- “ and Jos 13” the word is used 
as a proper name. The plural form is employed 
in all these instances. 

(2) From Joshua to Solomon. —There is no men¬ 
tion by name of high places in the Book of Judges, 
and only a few cases (all in a single context) in 
the Books of Samuel refer to bdmdth as sanctu¬ 
aries. The allusions in 2 S l”-“‘22®“are poetical 
ami figurative. In the classical passage in 1 S 
pix in. 14. Jtt. 20 13^ Samuel the seer is represented 
as going uj) to a bdmdh to worship, where the 
people await him, expecting liim to bless the 
sacrifice (1 8 9”'’“). While there, he is visited by 
Saul, who, with his servant, is searching for lus 
father’s lost asses. Saul and his atteiulant are 
invited to join in the sacriticial meal, which they 
eat together in the or sacrificial dining-room 
(1 S 9’“- ”). Later in the account, mention is made 
of a band of prophets who are expected to come 
down from the high place, having presumably been 
there engaging in rtdigious service (1 S 10 ®). The 
story gives no liint that there is anything illegi¬ 
timate in sacrificiing at such a sanctuary. In 
David’s day, Gibeon was the great high jilace 
(1 Ch 16*“ 21 ”'). Under Solomon, also, the people 
continued to sacrifice at the high ])lace 8 , ‘ because 
there was no house built for the name of Jaliweh 
until those days’ (1 K 3’). Even the king himself 
‘went to Gibeon to sacrifice there, for that was 
the great high place’ (1 K S®-®, 2 Ch I®-”). All 
this was in strict keeping with the traditional laws 
of Moses ; namely, Ex ‘ 20 ’“, whicli allowed sacrifices 
to iHi made ‘ in every place’ where Jahweh should 
record His name. Dt 12 ’'*' ” insists upon the unity 
of sanctuary only when God has yiven Israel rest 
from all their enemies round about ; when Israel 
should conquer Canaan and dwell in Wifety, tlicn 
they should bring their sacrifices to the place which 
Jahweh should clioose. This may Ije interpreted 
to mean that the law of the one sanctuary was 
not expected to coiiie into practical oi)eration until 
Solomon’s time. Yet the fact is that Solojnon did 
not observe this Deuterononiic law, for he built 
high places for his foreign wives ; hut he is ex¬ 
plicitly rebuked for not having observed it (1 K 
11 ’-*®),’ 

(3) In North Israel. —The revolt of the Ten 
1 ribes under Jeroboam, and the gradual declension 
of religion in the Northern Kingdom, can be 
explained only in the liglit of the religious syn¬ 
cretism which had grown up in the nation before 
the death of Solomon. On entering Canaan, Israel 
had taken pos.session of the high places of the 
Canaanites. The common illiterate people did not 
grasp clearly the ditlerence between the {>agan 
worship of the Canaanites and the worshij) of 
.Jahweh. As time went on, the ujmer classes also 
became indifl'erent, and dedicateii (Jaiioanite sanc¬ 
tuaries to Jahweh. The construction of the Temple 
did not, of course, change at once the people’s 
devotion to local sanctuaries. Jeroboam built 
‘ houHCB of high places, and made priests from 
among all the peojde,’ and olaced in Bethel the 
priests of the high places (1 K 12 ®’- *’ 13’- *®- **), and 
the result inevitably was that Israel de})arted 

1 It Ia held by the tnajoritv of OT scholarn that this rebuke il 
relevant only from the suiiid point of the redactor of the Jiooke 
of Kings, who revlewH the hlHtory by the atandard of the 
Deuterorioinic code, which in believed by these scholars to bavs 
been Urst introduced in the time of Josiah (d21 B.c.). 
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farther and farther from the worship of Jahweh, 
imperfect as that already was, Elijah, as a 

f atriot, could protest only against the worship of 
srael’s sanctuaries rather than against the sanc¬ 
tuaries themselves (1 K 19*“'*^). On the other 
hand, the prophets of the 8 th cent, attempted 
more than merely to reform the cultus of these 
sanctuaries. Hosea predicts that the high places 
of Aven, the sin of Israel, shall be destroyed ( 1 ()“). 
Amos also declares that ‘ the high phu^es of Isaac 
shall be desolate, and the sanctuaries of Israel 
shall be laid waste ’ (7*). The only other allusion 
in Amos to lii'di places is figurative—that of 
Jail well as treading upon the high places of the 
earth (4'*). When the redactor of 2 Kings sums 
up the reasons for the downfall of North Israel, he 
ascril^es it to their having built high places in all 
their cities and there burnt incense, as did the 
nations whom Jahweh carried away before them 

(4) In Judah. —Under Rehohoam the people 
built high places in Judah, and the king appointed 
priests lor them (1 K 14“, 2 Ch 11 **). Asa is said 
to have taken them away out of Judah (2 Ch 14**®), 
but not out of Israel (2 Ch 16”, 1 K 16**). Jehosha- 
phat likewise removed the high places from Judah 
(2 Ch 17®), but not from Israel (1 K 22 “, 2 Ch 2 (P). 
On the other hand, Jehoram, who married the 
idolatrous daughter of Ahab, actually made high 
places in the mountains of Judah (2 Ch 21 **), 
which none of his successors—Jehoasti (2 K 12 ®), 
Amaziah (14*), Uzziah (15*), and Jotham (15®®)— 
removed. Aliaz actively ‘sacrificed and burnt 
incense’ on them (lb*, 2 Ch 28*- ‘*®). Hezekiah, on 
the other hand, removed them, instituting a 
genuine religious reformation (2 K 18*, 2 Ch 31*), 
the historicity of which is most reasonably attested 
(2 K 18*®, 2 Ch 32*®). But Manasseh rebuilt them 
(2 K 21 ®, 2 Ch 33®’*®* *“). Josiali, however, under¬ 
took an(l carried out a most drastic reformation, 
putting down the idolatrous priests and destroying 
the high places of all his predecessors, including 
Soloinon’s (2 K 23®- «• *»-*®- *®- **', 2 Ch 34 ®). During 
all this period of schism the projdiets of Judah say 
little or nothing against the high places as such. 
Isaiah, for example, shows no pronounced hostility 
to high places themselves (14** 15® 16‘® 36* 58**). 
Micah, likewise, is all but silent concerning them, 
his allusions being figurative rather than literal 
( 1 >. > 31 a. jgj. 26*®). Jeremiah is more explicit 
and pronounced. He emphatically rebukes hia 
people for having ‘built the high places (the LXX 
nas ‘ high place ’) of Topheth, whicn is in the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, to bum their sons and their 
daughters in the lire’ (7** 19® 32®®), because they are 
centres of sin throughout all their borders (17"), 
and he threatens in Jahweh’s name to cut off in 
Moah him who sacrifices in a high place (48"®; cf. 
Is 15® 16*®). Ezekiel in similar strains protests 
against Judah’s high places, and threatens in 
Jahweh’s name to destroy them ( 6 ®-®). He points 
a finger of reproach at those who labour to make 
them attractive (16**), and warns those who con¬ 
gratulate themselves on possessing ‘the ancient 
high places ’ (36®). Habakkuk’s single allusion to 
high places is a figurative one (3*"). 

The only other references to h&m6th in the OT, 
with one exception, are Job 9" and Ps 18®®, both of 
which are figurative ; the exce[)tion is Ps 78*", 
which is a literal commentary on Lsrael’s repeated 
deflection from the true worship of Jahweh. 

(6) Afttr the Exile. —After the downfall of Jeru¬ 
salem we hear little of high places. The captivity 
accomplished what neither Hezekiah nor Josiah 
could do. The people had learned at great cost 
the folly of idolatry, and her sons and grandsons, 
who returned after 536 B.C., ha<l no disposition to 
revive the old local cults whose continuity had 


been so long interrupted. In the 5th cent. B.c., 
however, there were altars to Jahweh in Ele¬ 
phantine, and, in the 3rd cent. B.C., at various 
places ill the Delta of Egypt. 

7 . Recent discoveries.—During the past fifteen 
years several ancient bdmCth have been discovered, 
chief among which is : (1) the Great High Place at 
Petra, the capital of Edom, which was discovered 
^ the present writer on 3rd May 1900. S. I. 
Curtiss was shown it in July of the same year. For 
location, size, eompileteness, and importance this 
high place still holds first rank among all the 
ancient sanctuaries as yet found to exist. A recent 
writer speaks of it as ‘undoubtedly’ existing 
alreotly in the days of Moses (F. E. Hoskins, From 
th^ Nile to Nebo, Philadelphia, 1912, n. 336). It is 
situated on the very top of one of the most con¬ 
spicuous peaks whicli surround the unique capital 
of Edom. Rock-cut stairways lead up to it from 
diflerent directions. Two massebdhs, or pillars, 
100 ft. apart, situated on the brow of the pro¬ 
montory, mark the approach from the S.E. The 
oval rock-dome on which the hamdh proper stands 
is some 300 ft. long (N. and S.) by 100 ft. broad 
(E. and W.). The view from the summit is un¬ 
obstructed. Among the principal features of the 
sanctuary is the large, deep rock-cut court, 47 ft. 
long (N. and S.) by 20 R. broad (E. and W.), where 
the worshippers probably stood. Near the centre 
of this court there is a raised platform 4^ in. high, 
measuring 5 ft. 1 in. (E. and W.) by 2 ft. 8 in. 
(N. and S.), on which the victims for sacrifice may 
have been slain. To the west of the court, some 
15 ft. distant, with four steps leading up to it, is 
an altar, 9 R. long (N. and S.) by 6 ft. broad 
(E. and W.), and 3 ft. high, with a rock-cut 
passage 32 in. broad, running al)out it on the N., 
\V., and S. sides. In the surface of the altar there 
is a rectangular depression hewn out, intended 
perhaps for lire. Three of the corners of the altar 
seem to have been prepared by cuttings to receive 
‘ horns.' Close by the altar and of alnnit the same 
height, but extending nearer to the court, is an 
irregular oval rock platform, some 12 ft. 9 in. 
square, with circular depressions on the top sur¬ 
face (the one circle being inside the other), the 
diameter of the outer circle being 3 ft. 9 in., and 
that of the inner 17 inches. These were probably 
used as the place for pouring out libations (Ex 29*®). 
A drain from the centre of the inmost circle would 
carry the blood, or water, as the case might be, 
towards the stairway W which the platform was 
approached (2 S 23*®). In the sides of this platform 
there are two water cavities, which were probably 
used for purposes of ablution. About 32 ft. S. of 
the court is a pool or cistern excavated in the rock, 
and at one time cemented, whose dimensions, 
though somewhat irregular, are approximately 
10 ft. long (N. and S.) by 8 ft. broaa (E. and W.‘) 
and 4 ft. deep, with a drain to carry oft’ the over¬ 
flow. Two trees, of stunted growth naturally, and 
yet in one case measuring 2 ft. 10 in. in ^irth, are 
to-day growing in the near vicinity, hrorn an^ 
part of the sanctuary the traditional Mt. Hor la 
visible. While this bdmah is old, it cannot be 
demonstrated that it is the most ancient high place 
discovered, or even the oldest of those (in all 20 or 
more) now known to exist at Petra ; all are devoid 
of inscription and ornamentation. At the same 
time, there is no doubt that this Great High 
Place was at one time the central sanctuary of the 
Edomites, and it may, indeed, mark the very spot 
where religious rites were celebrated by the sous 
of Esau three thousand years ago.* 

( 2 ) The High Place at Gezer. —This bdmdh was 

* A plan of the Oreat Hifh Place at Petra ia reproduced In 
Driver# Sekwtieh Lecture* (London, 1009), p. 61 also pi 
facing p. 02); and in HDB ir. 896. 
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discovered by R. A, S. Macalister in 1902, and is 
described by him in the PEFSt of Jan. 1^3 (pp. 
23-36). It IS situated in an open square just al^ut 
the middle of the city, on the east declivity of the 
western hill, and was, doubtless, the centre of the 
city’s religious life. It is the largest bdnuih as yet 
found in ralestine proper. Several of the essential 
features of an ordinary high place, however, are 
wanting. For example, there is no court for the 
worshippers; no certain place for the 'ds^ierdh^ or 
pole ; and it is doubtful whether there is an altar, 
though Macalister thinks it possible that the bank 
of hard earth some distance to the south of the 
pillars, which was about 11 ft. in length and 
excessively difficult to cut, may have been tlie altar 
of the bdmdh. A similar altar of baked earth, 
ornamented with figures of animals in relief, was 
found by the Austrians at Taanach. The majestic 
series of eight huge unhewn monoliths, 8tan<ling in a 
row on bases of smaller stones, due N. and S., and 
ranging in height from 10 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 5 in., 
define this place as a genuine bdmdh of the ancient 
Canaanites of Gezer. In breadth the largest of 
these obelisks measures 4 ft. 7 in., in thickne.ss 
2 ft. 6 inches. There were originally ten, but only 
the stumps remain of the two at the north end. 
The laver is identified with a square block of stone, 
6 ft. 1 in. long by 5 ft. l>road and 2 ft. 6 in. thick, 
standing beside the row of pillars, and having a 
rectangular hollow cut in the top of it, intended 
probably for ablutions. A remarkable filature of 
this high place remains still to be de.scribed. On 
the east of the northernmost of the inonolitiis there 
is an entrance leading down into two large caves, 
which are connected with each other by a narrow, 
crooked passage. They were once the residences 
of the ‘cave-dwellers’ in Gezer, and were originally 
independent but are now connected. The smaller 
of the two was found to have large blocks placed 
against its door on the inside. When the pa.s.sage 
was clear, however, hearing was possible between 
the two, but seeing was not; accordingly it has 
been conjectured that the inner cavern was used 
as a secret chamber from which oracles were ^iven 
forth, a priest or a boy being sent into the inner 
chamber before the inquirer was admitted to the 
outer. The human voice issuing from the mouth 
of the narrow tunnel would be regarded os the 
voice of a spirit or of a god. In Solomon’s temple 
provision was made for an oracle (I K 6'*; cf. IS 
28'^'“, Is 8'’). Underneath the bdnuih in a stratum 
of earth were found also some twenty earthen jars 
containing the skeletons of infants, all newly 
born, probably not more than a week old. Beside 
these jars, or, as in some cases, inside them, other 
smaller vessels were discovered, in which, perhaps, 
food was deposited for the infant in the other 
world. The.se bones are supposed to have been 
those of first-born children who had been sacrificed 
to some deity, either to appease his wrath or to 
obtain his help (cf. 2 K 3”, Mic 6’). Finally, a 
bell-shaped pit resembling an ordinary cistern, 
situated a little to the east of the sacred cave, and 
apparently a little outside the sacred precincts of 
the sanctuary, used probably as the depository of 
the refuse from the sacrilices, comnletes the equip¬ 
ment of the Gezer high place. ^ in 1995 another 
bdmdh was found at Gezer, having four standing 
ma^^ibdhs and the base of a fifth (cf. PEFSt, 1907, 
p. 267 f.). 

(3) Other high ■—Still other altars and 

pillars have been discovered from time to time in 
Palestine, but it would be perhaps incorrect to 
speak of them all as bdmdth. For example, Selliu 
of Vienna, in 1904, unearthed at Taanach, on the 
southern edge of the plain of Esdraelori in Galilee, 
a double row of five ma^^ebdhi ; Schumacher of 

1 8«« llgurM reproduced in Driver (l.o.), p. 68. 


Haifa more recently found two others at Megiddo ; 
and, more recently still, Kittel of Leipzig discovered 
cup-shaped depressions or hollows in the rock sur¬ 
faces at Mizpali, near Jerusalem. A comjdete list 
w'ouldalsu include the ancient rock-altar discovered 
at Zorah (Samson’s birthplace, Jg by Baurath 
Schick in 1887 ; and other ‘ finds ’ of similar charac¬ 
ter discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, Gibeon, Tell 
ea-Sfili, and Tell Sanda-hannah by Guthe, Vin¬ 
cent, and others. The latest discovery reported 
is that unearthed during June and July 1912 by 
Duncan Mackenzie, field-director of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, at 'Ain Sheins, the ancient 
Bethshemesh (cf. PEFSt, Oct. 1912, pp. 171-178). 
While cutting a trench, from north to south, 
across the central area of the city, Mackenzie 
found, towards the middle of the trench, live pil¬ 
lars lying on their sides as though they bad been 
knocked down, the one on the east side being 
broken in two as if it had lieen purposely smashed. 
These stones are regarded by nim as the sacred 
pillars, or bcBtyls, of a high place. Their tops are 
rounded, but their bottoms are flat for oetter 
standing. Three of the five bear marks of tools. 
Two are flat like the headstone of a tomb, and are 
composed of a rough-surfaced, stratified kind of 
limestone W'hich seems foreign to the environments 
of Bethshemesh. Mackenzie conjectures that they 
were .set up in veneration of the dead, the siurit of 
the departed being imagined by the ancients to 
take jK).ssession of his pillar on the performance of 
certain ceremonial and magic rites for that pur¬ 
pose, At a point west of the Ingh place a circle of 
stones was found, which leads by a shaft through 
the rock down into a great subterranean chamber, 
or burial cave, resembling those found at Gezer and 
Taanach. Tlie cave extended away beneath the 
pillars of the high place, and contained all the 
paraphernalia of the cult of the dead, there in posi¬ 
tion as they had been left thousands of years ago,* 

Cf. Alien IT KCTUIIE (IMucnician), vol. i. p. 765, 
and Canaanites, vol. iii. p. 185. 

Litkratorb. — W. von Baudissin, art. * Hdhendlengt der 
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zinger, Ueb, Archaol'i, Tiihingen, 1907, pp. 314-384 ; R. A. S 
Macalister, BibU Bide-Lightn from the Mound of (Irzer, Lon¬ 
don, 1900, also A History of Civilization in Palealine, Cam¬ 
bridge, lOrZ, and In PEFSt, J&n. 1903, pp. 2S-26; R. Kittel, 
Studien zur heb. Archdol. u. Beligionsgeach., Leipzig, 1908; 
S. R. Driver, JUoiUrri Hraearch as illustrating the. Bible 
(Schweich Lectures), liondon, 1909 ; G. W. Gilmore, art.* High 
Places,’in The Few Schaff-Herzog, 2.76] S. I. Curtiss, Primi¬ 
tive Semitic lieligion To-day, London, 1902; C. R. Conder, Tent 
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lieligionsgesch.'*, Ereiliurg i. B., 1893; G. L. Robinson, art. 
•The Newly Discovered High Place at Petra in Edom,’ In BW, 
Jan. 1901, pp. 0-10. ‘The High Places of Petra,' ib. Jan. 1908, 
pp. 8-21; L>. Maclcenzie, art. 'The Excavations at 'Ain Bhema, 
June^uly, 1912,' in PEFSt, Oct. 1912, pp. 171-178; A. R. S. 
Kennedy, art. 'Sanctuary,' in UDB, and ‘High Place, Sano- 
tuary,’ in SUB; W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der heb. ArchdoL, 
Freiburg i. B., 1894, vol. U.; H. Ewald, AUerthumer dee 
Volkee Israel, Gottingen, 1866; C. F. Keil, Handbuch der 
bibl. ArcAttoL, Frankfort, 1876; B. Stade, GPi, Berlin, 1887, 
vol. i.: M. Vernes, art. ‘ Lea plus anciens Sanctualres dea 
lara^lltes,’ in RUB v. [1882] ‘22-48 ; H. Graetz, art. ‘ The Cen¬ 
tral Sanctuary of Deuteronomy,'in JQR iii. [1891] 219-280; S. 
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George L. Robinson. 
HIGH PRIEST.— See Priest. 

HILLEL.—Hillel was a most distinguished 
teacher, and head of the Sanhedrin in Jerusalem 
during part of Herod’s reign. Known as ‘ the 
Babylonian ’ [Pesd/dm, 66tt; Sukkdh, 20a) be- 

1 See figures reproduced in Driver (Le.), facing p. 06 and 
following pages. 
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cause he was a native of Babylon, he is also desig¬ 
nated as ‘ Hillel the older,’ either to distin^ui^i 
him from later teachers of the name or to indicate 
his othcial rank (JJc.sdh, 10a). 'J'Jie dates of his 
birth and death cannot be fixed accurately. From 
the fact that he was one of the jiupils of Shemaiah 
and Abtalion (see C. Taylor, Sayiriffs of the Jewish 
Fathers^ Cambrid^^e, 1897, p. >8), and that tradition 
is emphatic in describing liirn a.s in his prime when 
he hr.st arrived in Jernsalern, the inference is 
warranted tliat he was born about a century and a 
))alf before the destruction of the second 'l'em})le. 
No credence attaches to the statements (Siphrri 
Berakhdh, 30) that he was forty years of age when 
he left Babylon, that he spent forty more as a 
student under the ‘ pair ’ (see Taylor, p. 14, note 
9), or that he was named and ele(;ted president of 
the Sanhedrin at the age of eighty, and filled that 
oflice for forty years more. All this is clearly due 
to an endeavour to make Hillel’s career a parnllel 
with that of Moses, just ns he is hailed elsewhere 
(Stikkah, ‘20«) as a second F/.ra, who, like the first, 
comes from Babylon to rescue (lod’s Law from 
complete oblivion. Talmudic report names him 
among the men who field the Presidency about 100 
years before the national catastrophe {Shabhath, 
15a). There is, therefore, good ground for dating 
his death at about 10 H.G. 

Of his family little is knowm. Tradition traces 
its pedigree, through the female line, back to king 
David (Jerus. Ta'anith iv. 2). Ills father’s name 
is not given, but a brother of his, Shebna, is 
mentioned a.s engaged in meriiantile i»ursuits 
{So(d, 2la), and from him Ilillel is supposed to have 
received substantial pecuniary assistamai, though 
the jiassage just referred to admits also of the 
con trary i nteri uetation. 

flillel from iiis earliest youth is represented as a 
student. Babylon then offered only scant oppor¬ 
tunity for acquiring sound education in the things 
pertaining to the Law-. ‘ What may one look for 
in a Babylonian ?’ w'as the constant scornful query 
which came from the tongue of the Palestinians, 
who held the would-be scnolars from Babylon in 
slight esteem—a fact which Hillel was to discover 
the very first time he took a decided part in set¬ 
tling a controverted point of ritual practice (denis. 
Fes. vi. 1), Tlio liniiteil facilities which his home¬ 
land afforded for attaining full mastery of the 
intricacies of tlie Law induced him, in the prime of 
his manhood, to emigrate to Jerusalem (see Siphra 
Tazrid, § 10, where the perplexities are enumerated 
on which he felt light would be shed in the Jeru¬ 
salem academy). Without means of subsistence, 
he braved the liardships of the poor student’s life 
in order to satiate his mind with abundance of 
knowledge. Arrived in Jerusalem, he supported 
his family and himself by pre<;ariou8 manual 
labour. (Later liabbinical authorities report his 
occupation to have been that of a hewer of wmod 
[Kesseph Mishnch to Maimonides, Hilkhoth 'J'al~ 
mud Torah i. 9].) Out of his meagre earnings he 
was able to save enough to pay the small fee which 
the doorkeeper exacted from the students attend¬ 
ing the lectures. But—so runs the story—one 
Satibath eve he found himself without money. 
Yet this did not deter him. He climbed up at the 
window, listening intently to the word of God as 
explained by Shemaiah and Abtalion. It was in 
the month of ^'^^heth, midwinter, and the night 
was cold and snow fell thickly. Unmindful of 
physical discomfort, absorbed in following the ex¬ 
positions of the teachers, he neither felt numbne.ss 
creeping on, nor was he aware of the increasing 
mass of snow that enveloj»ed him. In the morning, 
Abl^alion, trying to discover why the room con¬ 
tinued dark long after the expected hour of light, 
■pied Hillel under a mantle of snow three cubits 


thick, his life well-nigh extinct. Though it was 
the Sabbath, they brought him in and proceeded 
to revive him, saying that for one so worthy the 
Sabbath might be desecrated. This experience of 
his came to be cited against the plea of poverty as 
an excuse for neglecting study ( Yoma, 356). 

If Hillei’s personal circumstances were not of 
the easiest, the political conditions of the times 
were by no means propitious to the peaceful pursuit 
of his .studies. Herod persecuted the teacners of 
the Law unsparingly. Internal dissensions be¬ 
tween the contending politico-religious factions 
(Pharisees and Sadducees) added an element of 
uncertainty to the situation. This may have been 
the reason why Hillel returned to his native land. 
It is not known when he left Jerusalem, or how 
long he stayed in Babylon. The fact that when 
he emerged into publicity—according to some, in 
consequence of a call sent him to Jiabylon—the 
‘ sons of Batheira ’ were at the head of the .school, 
and the ja actice of the ‘ pair ’ who preceded them 
apparently was forgotten, would seem to indicate 
that bis absence had been of long duration. The 
identity of these ‘ sons of Batheira ’ is in douht. 
The name is most likely that of a Sadduca'ian 
school, partisans of Herod. This would explain 
their ignorance of the practice of their jn edece.ssors, 
and their disinclination to base decisions of ritual 
matters on reasoning by analogy and a fortiori, 
and tlie other methods of exegesis employed by 
Hillel. This is shown by the incident related in 
the 'ralmiid to account for the withdrawal of the 
sons of Batheira from, and the elevation of Hillel 
to, the Presidency (Jerus. Fes. vi. 1, Bab. Fes. 66a). 

The fourteenth day of Nisan, the eve of Passover, chanced to 
coincide with the Sabbath. Grave doubts arose whether the 
Paschal Iamb could be Hlan^^htcred at such a time. Hut one 
who remembered that Hillel had been one of Shemaiah’s and 
Abpilion’s students 8ue(?P8ted that the matter should be sub¬ 
mitted to him, notwithstanding the jeering' oomment of others 
tlmt he was a Habylonian (see above). Ilillel came and decided 
the question in the alllnuative, contendini;; that the Passover 
sacrifice set aside the Sabbath-injunction nnn PIDD). He 
based his opinion on these considerations; Passover was, like 
the daily offering (tdmtd, I'ph), a community and not a private 
offering; and, as the tdrnld set aside the Sabbath, so did the 
Passover lamb. Moreover, when speaking of the tdmtd, Scrip¬ 
ture employs the term OSnd'ddhd, * in its season ’—a term used 
also in connexion with the Passover-sacrifice. Hence the latter 
is in the same category as the former. Again, neglect of the 
tdmtd entails lighter punishment than non-observance of the 
Passover, which is visited with kdreth, ‘excision.’ The pre¬ 
sumption in favour of the Passover is, therefore, all the stronger 
than It reasonably could be in the case of the others. These 
arguments failed to convince his opponents until Hillel remem¬ 
bered that he had heard them from nis teachers, whereupon he 
was appointed A’dst, ‘ head.’ 

The luKtorical accuracy of thi.s story may safely 
be doubted. The narrative proves, how’over, that 
‘ the Babylonian ’ for some time must have led a 
growing opposition to the BenO-Batheira, bringing 
to bear on the text of Scripture a method of inter- 

f iretation not in favour with them, and clinching 
lia arguments by appealing to tlie authority and 
precedents of liia masters. Finally, Hillel suc¬ 
ceeded ill dislodging the Batlieirites. His main 
aui»j»ort may have been Herod, who at this jieriod 
of his reign w'as anxious for peace, and, therefore, 
not disinclined to the election of a ‘ man of peace,’ 
such as Hillel was (see below), to the presidency. 

Certain it is that Hillel is associated with the 
formulation of exegetical rules (n'np, midddth, 

‘ measures ’). He is credited with having developed 
.aeven of them—by later teachers enlarged to 
thirteen. Though probably not the inventor of the 
method, which orthodox Jewish tradition regards 
as of Mosaic origin (Sanh. 99a), Hillel may be 
held to have been among the first to divide these 
rules into distinct categories (Hillel’s catalogue is 

5 iven in Siphra at the end of the Baraitha d'R. 

^ishmatl, and again in cli. 37 of the Abhoth of R, 
Nathan, and in the Tosefta Sanh. 7). 
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Not many ritual-legalistic decisions are re¬ 
membered as Hillel’s. On a few points he is 
reported to have differed from his Vice-1‘resident 
Shammai, who inclined to more rigid constructions 
of the Law. Both of them founded schools, not 
always agreeing in theory or practice. But these 
controversies are of too technical a cliaracter to be 
noticed here. Hillel is also mentioned as a com¬ 
piler of Mishnayoth {Yebluirndth, 31a). 

Of greater interest as throwing light on the 
attitude of llillcl to the letter of the Law are the 
Tekanoth, the modifying arrangements, of wliich he 
was the autlior. \Var, failure of crops, and the 
policy of spoliation pursued by Herod, which led 
to excessive burdens of taxation, had reduced the 
people to distr(!ssing j)overty. The di.sj)osseH8ed 
were forced to resort to loans, while those in better 
circumstances were little inclined to make tii*) 
advances in view of the j)rovi.sion of the Penta¬ 
teuch, according to w'hich the advent of the 
Sabbatical year ‘ outlawed ’ all indebtedness. To 
meet tlie situation, llillel devised the prosbol {-rrpbi 
/3ouX^), which enabled the creditor, by making the 
court his agent, to whom before the Sabbatical 
year he had assigned his claim, to collect his due 
from his debtors even after the Sabbatical year 
(Shebhi'ith x. 3 ; Gittin iv. 3). Similar relief was 
obtained' by another of his ‘ arrangements,’ which 
provided that in case of the absence of the (tempo¬ 
rary) purchaser of a house in a walled city the 
original proprietor could repay tlie purchase price 
into the hands of tlie court or deposit it in the 
‘hall of the hewn stones’ [Ushkhatn. hagdzUh) and 
re-enter into the jmssession of the house. He w'as 
prompted to devise this procedure in order to 
circumvent the strategy of the purchaser, wlio 
often went into hiding the last day of the year— 
the period of grace for the redeinjttion of such 
property, according to the Pentateuch—and, not 
oeing repaid, refused to release the house ('Ara- 
khin ix. 4). The legitimacy of the issue of 
certain marriages contracted in Alexandria being 
doubted, Hillel, construing the marriage contract 
according to its intent, declined to stigmatize the 
children as bastards {Baba mesi'a, 104«). 

Hillers great distinction, however, was won as a 
teacher of ethics, both by precejit and by example. 
A man of peace-loving disjiosition, of tenner, 
humane syiniiathies, of genuine piety, of true 
humility, he stands forth a shining exemplar of 
the virtues which his religion con.secrated. Jieloved 
by his contemporaries, he has lived in the memory 
01 posterity as the teacher in whom came to flou’er 
the sweetest and the strongest gifts that faith in 
Israel’s God had power to stimulate. 

Of his ‘sayings’—reported partly in Aramaic, 
his native idiom, partly in Hebrew, and some of 
them in both Hebrew and Aramaic versions—some 
are contained in the collection of Jewish ethical 
maxims left by the Tannaini, the masters of the 
Mishna (Taylor, op. cit.). The high estimate he 
placed on peace is revealed by this saying: 

‘ Be of the diaciples of Aaron, loving peace and puranin(|f It; 
loving all mankind (or all created being«) and bringing them 
nigh to the Torah ’ (Abhoth i. 13). 

Humility, wholly free from pretence, is the key¬ 
note of this observation : 

‘ A name made great is a name destroyed ; he who increaaes 
not, decreases; and he who will not learn (perhaps teach) 
deserves slaughter; and he who serves himself with the tiara 
(is arrogant) perishes ' (ib. 14). 

Tlie clearest insight into the relation between 
egoism and altruism, positing the duty of self- 
reliance and self-development as the means of 
rendering service unto others— a conception w’hich 
is characteristically Jewish and soundly and sanely 
limits both self-ellacement and self-aggrandize¬ 
ment—is exhibited in the words -. 

‘If lam not for myself, who is for nic? And if I am only for 
myself, what am 1? 11 not now, when then?’ (ii. IS). 


Egoism and self-sufficiency found no favour in 
his eyes. 

‘ Separate not thyself from the community, and trust not in 
thyself before the day of thy death ; judge not thy fellow until 
thou ooniest into his place; do not delay teaoliing ; say no*;, 
“When 1 have leisure, 1 shall study”; perchance thou mayeat 
not have leisure' (ib. ii. 5; see Taylor, op. eit. p. 80, note ll). 

Ignorance and vulgarity preclude piety. 

‘No boor is a sinfearer; nor is the unretined pious; the 
shamefaced is not apt to learn, nor tiie jxissionate (prone to 
anger) lit to teach. Nor is every one that has inucn traffic 
Wise. In a place where there are no men, endeavour to be a 
man ’ (ib. 6). 

'I'he thought that, as w'e do unto others, so will 
we he <lone by be juit into ibis language, suggested 
by the sight of a skull tloating on the water : 

‘ Ilcca':.ie thou drewnedst, they drowned thee; and they that 
drowned thee shall in turn he drowned ' (ii. 7). 

That case and luxury are, in the ultimate 
analy.sis, hiirdeiia is the dominant oinpliasi.s of this 
saying of liis: 

‘More flesh, more worms; more maid servants, more lewd- 
ncHS ; more men servants, more theft,’ etc. {ib. 8). ‘ But he who 
hath gotten unto himself the words of the Torah hath gotten 
unto iiiinself life in the world to come’ {ib.). 

For niOHt of the preceding sentcnccH, he could 
easily have Helcclcd as supporting authority cue or 
the other Biblical passage. In recording other 
.sayings of his, this has been done (see W. Bacher, 
Die Af/ada der Tannaiten, i., a.v. ‘ Hillel ’), and, as 
the a[)ostrophe to tlie skull in Abhoth ii. 7 snggesta, 
he was by no nuians averse to employing the viaafuil, 

i iarable, or simile. Pointing to the statues of tlie 
Lings in the theatres and the circuses, he deduces 
from the duty to keep tliem clean by washing and 
scouring them, which is incumbent on the keeper, 
that laid on man to keep his body clean by bathing, 
for the human body is made in tlie image of (iod 
{Midraah Lev. Haboa xxxiv. ; Yalkut to I’r IP’). 
I'he soul he likens to a guest whose entertainment 
{i.e. study) was exjiected of man {ib.). 

The jiroselyte anec-dotes of which Hillel is the 
hero are cliaracteristic tributes to his humanity, 
his forbearance, his patience—traits which stand 
out all the more prominently because they are in 
contrast with the contrary dispositions of his 
colleague Shammai. How Hillel remains unjier- 
turhed under the greatest jirovoctation is told in 
the story of the man who ma<le a wager that he 
would succeed in angering Hillel, and failed igno- 
miniously {Skab. 3la ; l^iylor, p. ‘23, note 33). 
The ‘ Golden Kule,’ virtually the saying, ‘ Thou 
ahalt love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Lv 19^®), 
he names the fundamental principle of the Jewish 
religion, and designates everything else as an 
unfolding thereof. Tims, in conversation with a 
proselyte who promised to accept Judaism provided 
it could be taught him during the time he could 
stand on one foot (i.e. stante pede, briefly and with¬ 
out unnecessary delay), Hillel replied: ‘What is 
hateful unto tliee do not do unto thy fellow. This 
is the great foundation ; the rest is commentary. 
Go now and learn.’ Tliis negative formulation of 
the ‘Golden Jiule’ is not less comprehensive than 
its NT counter])art (see JE^ art. ‘Golden Rule,* 
vi. 21; and art. under that title in the present 
work). 

The esteem in which Hillel was hold led posterity 
to attribute to him the knowledge of (Jod’s true 
name and that of the siieecli of plants and birds 
and of many peoples (A. Jellniek, Beth Ha- 
Midrash, Leipzig, 1853-78, ii. 117; Maas. Sopherim 
xvi. 9). But the tribute paid him at his bier in 
the lament, ‘Woel Departed is the pious man. 
Woe 1 gone is tlie humble man, the disciple of 
Ezra* {Bank. Jla; So(a, 486), showed how his 
worth was recognized by those who had heard him 
‘ praise God everyday’ (Beadh, 16a), who had been 
inspired by his faith in God, so intense that he was 
eoniident ‘ outcry at adversity did not proceed from 
his house’ {Berakhoth, 60a ; Jems. Berakhuth, 146), 
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who had been taught by him true charity, which 
endeavoured to restore to the dependent all the 
comforts and honour of his better days {Ketubhoth^ 
61b), and who had hy him been brought ‘ to scatter 
(learning generously) when there are men to gather 
in’ {Berakhoth, 63a). 

Litkraturb.—W. Bacher, Dis Agada der Tannaiten, 
Stragflbur^r, 1S84 ; I. H. Weiss, Dor Dor toe-Domhaw, Vienna, 
1878 ; H. Graetz, IJintory o/ ihr Jewn, Entj. tr., Philadelphia, 
1888; A. Geiper, Vorlesumji'n uher die. (ietfr.hichle den Juden- 
thuins, )., Herlin reprint, lifOtf; JJi, art. ‘ lliliel.' vi. 397 

Emil G. Uirsch. 

HIMYARITES.— See Africa, Sabajans. 

HINAYANA. — Hina means ‘abandoned,’ ‘low,* 
•mean,’ ‘miserable’; ydna means ‘carriage,’ 
‘means of progression,’ ‘vehicle’; the compound 
word Hinny ana, ns u.sed of religious opinions, 
means a wretched, bad method, or system, for pro¬ 
gress on the way towards salvation. It was a term 
of abuse occasionally used by some of the later 
Buddhist authors, who wrote in Sanskrit, to stigma¬ 
tize or depreciate those older teachings which they 
desired to suiiersede. The use of the term iu India, 
however, is exceedingly rare—not that the theo¬ 
logians of the later deistic Buddhist schools were 
not sure they were right; but the word was not 
polite, and the needs of controversy could be met 
w'ithout it. It might be now left in fit obscurity, 
had it not been adopted by one or two well-known 
Chinese and European Avriters, to whose sym¬ 
pathies it apjtealed, and who have made it a corner¬ 
stone of their views on the history of Buddhism. 
This makes it desirable to Huiiiniarize the little 
that is known on the subject of the so-called Hina- 
y&na schools. 

I. Origin and date of the terra.—1 1 the present 
stage of our knowledge of the history of Buddhism 
we sull'er from a serious gap in the chain of avail¬ 
able authorities. b'rom the rise of Buddhism 
down to the time of A.soka (q.v.), we have docu¬ 
ments of varying age and importance, which enable 
us to draw a fairly accurate picture of the original 
Buddhism as understood by the early Buddhists, 
and also of the changes in doctrine down to the 
close of that period. The majority of these 
ilociimonts are in I’ali, but there are a number of 
side-lights a.s to detail from other sources, both 
early and late. 

The following period of about three centuries, 
from A6oka to Ivaniska, is an almost comjilete 
blank. Even the date of Kaniska is uncertain. 
The able and sober discussion of the question by 
H. Oldenberg in the JPTS for 11)12, the latest 
utterance on the point, suggests the end of the Ist 
cent. A.D. or the commencement of the 2nd as the 
most probable approximate time of Kanii^ka’s ac¬ 
cession. We have notices from Chinese sources as 
to national migrations in Central Asia, which re¬ 
sulted in succe.s.sive movements of nomad tribes 
into the districts adjacent to the extreme N.W. of 
India. These notices are not always very clear, 
and at times appear conflicting ; but they are .suf¬ 
ficient to show that such movements in Central Asia 
were continually taking place during the centuries 
immediately preceding tlie Christian era, and cul¬ 
minated in the conquest, not indeed of India, but 
of Kashmir and the PanjAb, and of the districts 
round Mathurft and Gujarat,^ by hordes of uncivil¬ 
ized nomads, mostly Huns or l^akas by race. These 
aliens adopted the religion, language, and civiliza¬ 
tion of the Indian peoples, mostly Buddhist, whom 
they conquered. Kaniska, the most famous and 
pow erful of their princes, l>ecame a Buddhist; and 
lavishly supportea the Buddhist scholars in Kash¬ 
mir, who belonged to the Sabbatthivada^ the Kealist 
school. 

The result of these events was a momentous 
change allecting all the subsequent history of India. 


Politically the centre of power was moved, for 
centuries, from the east to the west of the con¬ 
tinent. Linguistically the Kosala dialect, of which 
Pali is the literary form, had to yield its place, as 
the lingua franca of political, religious, and literary 
circles, to the dialect of Kashmir, of which Sanskrit 
is the literary form.* In religion a complete trans- 
formation was gradually but surely brought about. 
The brave barbarians became Buddhist so far as 
they were able. But they were so soaked in ani¬ 
mistic superstitions that their ability was equal to 
the task only after they had brought dowm the 
religion to the level of their own understanding. 
There had been a slackening already. It is ap¬ 
parent in the later parts of the Nikdyas themselves, 
and is shown Quite clearly by the questions con¬ 
sidered in the Kathd Vatthu as being discussed in 
the schools at the date when that work was com¬ 
posed (c. 200 B.C.). From the time of Kaniska the 
whole poAver and influence of the Imperial State 
were thrown on the side of the animistic tendencies, 
and it was Avithin the boundaries of the empire of 
the Kushan Tatars that the more important of the 
innovations were introduced into Buddhist doctrine. 

A precisely similar series of events took place in 
Europe. A Avave of invasion, similar to that 
Avhicli broke on the N.W. frontiers of India, and due, 
iinleed, to similar national movements in Central 
Asia, broke in it.s turn over Europe. I'he Goths 
and Vandals adopted the faith of the Roman 
Empire. But, in adopting it, they contributed 
largely to the changes—some Avould call them 
deteriorations—that had already .set in. When the 
conflict of nations subsided, the religion of the 
Roman Empire had become Roman (hitholicism ; 
politically tun Continent was broken uj) among a 
large number of petty princi])alitieH, and such philo¬ 
sophy as survived was perforce of one and the same 
authorized pattern. 

At the corre.sponding period in India, we find 
Buddhists Avho had borrowed from the pagans, and 
pagans Avho had adopted and improved upon the 
conflicting speculations of the many Buddhist 
schools. PlnloHophy was very much alive; and 
quite a number of conflicting .systems Avere able, in 
the absence of even any attempt at authoritative 
suppression, to appeal to the sullrages of inquirers. 
It was at this stage that the Avord HinayCina came 
into use. The oldest datable mention of the word 
is in the Record of Buddhist Kingdoms by Fa-Ilian, 
written shortly after his return to China in A.D. 414. 
He states, in his account of Shen-Shen (N.W. of 
Tibet): 

‘The Kinir professed our Law (Dharma), and there might be 
in the country more than three thousand monks who were all 
students of the Hiinayana.’9 

In about half a dozen other passages he has 
similar statements. Legge, in his note on this 
passage, says that there were three vehicles—the 
larger, smaller, and middle [maha, hina, and mad- 
Jiyama), suggesting, therefore, that Fa-Hian had 
these three in his mind. It is, however, by no 
means quite certain w hat the Avord, at that date, 
exactly meant, or what Fa-Hian had in view, 
whether he had learnt the phrase in China, or 
picked it up during his travels in India. It is not 
probable that Legge’s suggestion is right. That 
group of tliree vehicles has not been found else- 
Avhere. The Saddharma Pundarika, which is 
later, gives a diflerent group of three : krdvaka, 
yacceka-buddha, and maha —in which Hinaydna 
does not occur. This group seems to have been 
Avidely knoAvn, as it is found also in the 3rd cent, in 
Ceylon, only applied to the word {vachana) instead 
of to the vehicle (ydna).* 

1 Rhys Davidfl, Buddhint Ix>ndon, 1905, ch. lx., and 

B. O. Krauke, Pali und Samkrit, Strassburg, 1902, p. 870. 

* J. Legge, TravtU of Fa Him. Oxford, 1866, p. 16. 

IR. Morris, ^uddAaMUliM (PT8, 1881), p. xl 
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The word occurs in the Lolita Visiara,' in a 
long list of qualities or states of mind, each of 
which is said to conduce to some other quality. 
In this list it is said : 

* Thought, that opening (or beginning) of religious light, con¬ 
duces to scorn for a mean meth(^' {hinaydna). 

Unfortunately, the date of the existing text of 
this work (which has been certainly recast once, 
and perhaps oftener) is late and uncertain.* Such 
a list 08 this lies peculiarly open, in a re-casting 
of the work, to sectarian interpolation ; and the 
passage throws little light on the meaning of the 
word, as it is short and ambiguous. It might 
equally well be rendered ‘ scorn for the Hmayftna.’ 

Nearly two centuries and a half later we know 
that another Chinese pilgrim, I-Tsing, explained 
the word Htnnyana as meaning one who did not 
believe in the various deities and heavens created by 
the later schools. Fa-Hian may have thought 
the same, or he may have had, not a negative, but 
a positive test; that a Hinoyanist, for instance, 
was one who still believed in the Aryan eightfold 
Path ; or he may simply have considered that a 
Ilinayanist was a man who belonged to one or other 
of the eighteen primitive schools. The last seems 
the most probable explanation. It was the easiest 
way to draw the line. We know from Fa-Uian’s 
H6tb chapter (Legge, p. 98) that he was familiar 
with the list of tliese schools current among so 
many of the iluddhists. Put, whatever be the 
exact meaning attached to the word Hinaydna by 
Fa-Hian, it is probable, from his use of the Chinese 
equivalent of it, that the word, and with it the 
division of Iluddhists into Hina-yfinists and Mahft- 
yftnists, was already current in India in the 4th 
cent. A.D. 

2 . The HInayana schools.—We have quite a 
number of copies of the list iust referred to. The 
Siniialese give it in half a dozen dillerent books, 
from the 4th cent. A.D. downwards. They all 
agree in the names, having taken them from the 
still older, but now lost, Siimalese Atthakathd. St. 
.Tulien* reproduces five distinct lists from the 
Chinese. Schiefner, Wassilief, and Kockhill pive 
us other lists from the Tibetan.^ These eight 
differ from one another, and from the Pali list, 
in a few of the names ; omitting one or two, and 
adding others. Each of them also pretends to be 
able to say of each school that it arose out of some 
other, ana gives the name of the latter. In the 
details of these statements they also differ ; and it 
is most unlikely that their language can ever have 
been exact except in a very limited sense. They 
can, at most, when they agree, afford us some f^ide 
to the relative age of the various schools within the 
period of a century and a half—from the time of 
the Council of Vesftli to that of the Council of 
Patna (about 400-250 B.C.) —within which they 
are all said to have arisen. 

All the lists agree, however, in one point of great 
historical importance. Each of them gives one par¬ 
ticular school, ‘the School of the Presbyters^ or 
‘ the School of Distinction ’ ( Thera-vddins, Vibhajja- 
vddins), as the original from which each of the 
seventeen others was ultimately descended.* 

We have information as to some of the doctrines 
of several of these schools in the Kathd, Vatthu (3rd 
cent. B.C.) and its commentary (5th cent. A.D.), 

1 R. Mltra’B ed., OalcutU, 1877, p. 88. 

s See M. WintemitB, &mcA. der ind. LiUeratwr, il. (Leipdg, 
1918) 199. 

» JA, 1889, p. 827 fl. 

4 See W. Geiger, Mahdvatfua (tr. PTS, 1912, p. 277). He baa 
made a oomparatire table of all the Hate. 

B K. Piachel (L«^n und Lehre des Buddha*, Leiptisr, 1910, 
p. 6) expresses this by saying: * The P&li canon is only the canon 
of (me sect.’ This is inaccurate in several ways. It implies 
that there were sects (like European sects); that each had a 
separate canon; and that each canon stood on a level in respect 
of age. Not one of these implications is supported by the 
evideiaoe. 


This has been specified, and discussed, together 
with other information, in two articles by the pre¬ 
sent writer.^ The conclusions reached are : 

(1) The data are not sufiicient to enable us to give a 
complete description of tlie doctrines, or even of the 
innovations, current in any one particular school. 

(2) The principal innovations discussed in the 
Kathd Vatthu relate, not to ethics or philosophy, 
but to Buddhology. 

(3) Both the commentator and Fa-Hian, writing in 
the 6th cent. A.D., are agreed in granting only to 
three or four of these schools any considerable im¬ 
portance. 

(4) Yuan Chw&ng, writing at the end of the 7th 
cent. A.D., attaches importance to the same schools 
only. It is very doubtful whether any of the others 
had had, at any time, either large numbers or much 
influence. 

(5) The figures given us by Yuan Chwftng—he 
stayed many years in India, travelled extensively, 
and usually recorded, where he stopped, the ap¬ 
proximate number of members of the Order, and 
the school they adhered to—reveal tlie astounding 
fact that even as late as the end of our 7th cent., 
that is, the 13th cent, of Buddhism, no fewer than 
two-thirds of the 200,000 bhikkhus in India and its 
confines still adhered to one or other of the primi¬ 
tive schools. The allurement of the myriads of 
resplendent deities created by the Mah&y&nist theo¬ 
logians, and that of the new ethics based on belief 
in those deities, had equally failed to attract them. 

(6) These schools have been, and are still, often 
called ‘sects.’ This is a mistake. They had no 
separate hierarchies, presbyteries, or other forms 
of church government; no separate dress, churches, 
or services. They were more like the Low, Broad, 
and High Churchmen among the Episcopal clergy. 
And, as in the Anglican Church, each individual 
combined the various tendencies in varying degrees. 
This may explain how the same people are classed 
under the names of different schools. Thus, the 
bhikkhus in Ceylon called themselves Thera-v&dins ; 
Fa-Hian, who stayed two years in the island, ap¬ 
parently thinks (Legge p. Ill) that they were 
Mahi^asakas; Yuan Chw&ng (Watters, On Kuan 
Chwang's Travels, London, 1904-05, ii. 234) calls 
them Mah&yanist Sthaviras. 

(7) From what has been stated above as to the 
many lists of the 18 schools it seems clear that the 
number 18 is purely conventional—a round number. 
Were we to moke a new list, including all the 
names found either in the old lists or in inscrip¬ 
tions (such, for examyile, as those mentioned in 
JUAS, 1891, p. 410 ; 1892, p. 697), we should have 
28 or 30. That none of the names appears in the 
earliest inscriptions would seem to snow that not 
much weight was attached to them in the earliest 
times. When the schools are mentioned, the name 
of each is given separately. A Hinayftna school as 
designating a body of men is never referred to. So 
with the MahftyAna. 'J’here are a score or more of 
schools that must be included under that name. 
Some of them to-day in Japan have become sects 
with separate revenues, government, dress, doc¬ 
trines, and services. To compare Hinay&na with 
Mahay&na it is necessary, if one would serve any 
useful historical purpose, to compare the whole of 
the one with the whole of the other. The position 
will best be understood in the W est if it be pointed 
out that the Mah&y&na schools bear a relation to 
the Hinay&na schools similar to the relation borne 
by the various Koman and Greek Catholic schools 
to the early Christian ones. This similarity is due 
to similar causes (one of which was mentioned 
above). But there are also remarkable and in¬ 
teresting differences. The most noteworthy of 
these is that the early forms of thought subsisted 

I JRAS, 1891, 1892. 
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In India through ho many centuries, while in 
Europe they were allowed to pernist, if they per- 
sisteo at all, only underground. When toleration 
was the mle in India, the Inquisition was busy in 
Europe. 

Those schools, apart from the original school ol 
the Theravftdins, which would seem, from our late 
and scanty evidence, to have been of some import¬ 
ance, are the following :— 

(i.) Sammifii/a ,—Yuan Chwftng estimates theii 
numbers in the 7th cent, as about 43,000 bhikkhus 
of whom about half were in Sind, and the rest 
scattered through the Ganges valley or in Avanti, 
They are referred to nifieteen times in the com 
mentary on the Kathd Vatthu. 

(ii.) The Sahbatthivddins (Realists).—In the 7tli 
cent, they were in the territories beyond the ex 
treme N. W. frontier of India, and Yuan Chwfing 
reckons their number there at about 12,tX)0. Fa 
Hian does not mention them, and Ruddhnghosa 
(g.v.) refers to them only three times. But Taka- 
kuHu, in his important article in the JPTS for 1905, 
has shown how very great was the influence of this 
school of thought at the court of Kaniska, and after¬ 
wards ; and has given a summary of the contents of 
seven of their works. Probably A.Avagho^a (y. /x), 
the celebrated court-poet and dramatist in Kan- 
i^ka’s time, was a Realist. Tbe Lalita Vistara is 
l»elieved to be founded on the text of an older bio¬ 
graphy of the Biublha current in this school; and 
about half of the legends in the collection called 
Divydvaddna are also thought to have been taken 
over from a work on Canon Law used by the 
Realists.* 

{Vn.) Andhaka (Andhras),—Buddhaghosa, in his 
commentary on the Kallut Vatthn, attaches more 
importance to these, the inhabitants of the S.E., 
than to all the other schools put together. But 
they are mentioned nowhere else, and we do not 
know even the titles of any of their books. 

(iv.) MaJm-sdhghika. —I'hey are mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa sixteen times, and a branch of them, 
the Lokottara-vadins, was found still existing in 
the 7th cent, by Yuan Chwiing in Bamiyan. They 
are particularly interesting as being the original 
authors of the collection of legends called theilmAa- 
vastn, where we find the germ of the docetic 
theories, dealt with under Doceti.sim (Buddhist). 

A good deal of tlie literature of these, and of the 
other schools of early Buddhism, is still extant in 
Chinese translations. It is not likely that, in the 
fine collection of translations of Buddhist Sanskrit 
w’orks into Tibetan, made from the 9th cent, on¬ 
wards, there will be anything left of the works of 
these older schools. In the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS 
in our libraries there are, however, many books, 
whose titles w'e know, that will undoubtedly 
throw much light on the interesting and important 
historical problem of the gradual growth and change 
of early Buddhist thought and doctrine. The 
publication of these works is the greatest desidera¬ 
tum in the present state of our knowledge. The 
beginning we know well. The Pali Text Society 
has now (1913) published 73 volumes of the works, 
early and late, of the original school, the Thera¬ 
vftdins. We know a good deal about the end—the 
final shapes taken by the various schools of later 
Buddhism still existing in China, Tibet, and Japan. 
For the intervening periods very little, apart from 
story-books and collections of edifying tales, has 
as yet been made available for European scholars. 
It w’ill be sufficiently evident from the above why 
it is that no attempt has yet been made in Europe 
to elucidate the hLstory of these schools, or to trace 
the development of their doctrine. 

LiTiRATuaa.—The authorilies have been given In the article. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

1 WlntemitK, op. eit. pp. 198, 222. 


HINDUISM.—I. Definition.—‘ Hinduism ’ is 
the title applied to that form of religion which pre¬ 
vails among the vast majority of the present popu¬ 
lation of the Indian Empire. Brahmanism {q.v.), 
which is the term generally used to designate the 
higher and more philosophical form of modern 
Hinduism, is more properly restricted to that 
development of the faith which, under Brahman 
influence, succeeded to Vedism, or the animtstic 
worship of the greater powers of Nature. 

The name ‘ Hindu ’ carries us back to the period of the invasion 
of the Peninsula by the Aryan tribes from tiie N. or N.W. The 
word Stndhu was applied by them to the great river of the west, 
the modern Indus ; and, thoufjh in Vedic literature gindhu was 
used as an appellative noun for ‘river’ in jfeneral, throughout 
Indian history it remained the name of its powerful guardian 
river, the Indus. A common term for the ancient Aryan settle¬ 
ments in the Panjilh was ‘ the Seven Rivers’ (sapta nndhavah). 
The name ‘ Hindu ’ appears in the form U i^dvH in the inscrip¬ 
tion on the monument of Darius Hyataspes near Persepolis (c. 
486 B.o.); Hdd(d)u in the later Heh. literature (Est B 8«); and 
in its modern form (c. 440 B.c.) in Herodotus (iii. 98). The 
question of the so-called ‘ Aryan invasion ’ of N. India has been 
re-opened, from the Dravidian standpoint, by P. T. Srinivas 
Iyengar (Journal Hoyal Society of Arts, lx. rU)12] 841 ff.), who 
opposes Itisley’s theory of a complete occupation of the Panjab 
by Aryaii tribes accompanied by their women, and a subsequent 
interruption of communication with Central Asia, wliich en¬ 
sured the purity of the race in that province. He asserts that 
the ‘only certain difference between the Arya and the Dasyu 
... is one of cult,’ that is, of fire-rites. ‘ The language and tfie 
cult of the Arvos were borrowed from without, and profoundly 
altered on Indian soil. If this cultural drift had been ac- 
(!ompanied by any appreciable racial drift, if the cult and 
language had been brotight into India by any considerable body 
of foreigners, who formed a race by themsolves, and lived apart 
from the native races, neither the cuJt nor the language would 
have undergone such serious alterations as they have, but would 
have remained relatively pure. Hence we may conclude, with 
a fair degree of certainty, that in the second millennium b.c. a 
foreign tongue and a foreign cult drifted into India, and were 
adopted by certain tribes, later called Aryas, among whom the 
cult and the speech developed in new ways, and distinguished 
the tribes that possessed them from Ute otlier tribes of this 
country.' 

1 . Statistics.—According to the Census of 1901, the total 
population of the Indian Empire was 294,8151,OSO, of whom 
‘207,147,026 (70-3 per cent)ih clared themselves to be Hindus. Of 
these the vast majority (207,U50,f).^)7) professed to follow the 
Brahmanicai or orthodox form of the faith, the small minority 
belonging to the modern theistic sects, such as the Brkhnm and 
Arya Samfvjes. If to the body of declared Hindus be added 
Sikh8(2,196,.S39)end Jains (1,3.34,148), both of whom claim to he 
Hindus, the total adherents of Hinduism amount to ‘210,676,613. 
If the estimates of H. Zeller be accepted, Hinduism thus stands 
numerically third among the religions of the world, being ex¬ 
ceeded only by Christians (634,940,000) and followers of Confucius 
(30().(K)0.00U). 

The distribution of Hindus throuphout the Empire varies 
greatly. The most Hindu province is Orissa, in Bengal, where 
»4’7 per cent of the total population follow this faith. In suc¬ 
cession to this follow Mysore (92‘0 per cent); Madras (89‘1); 
Bombay, excluding Kind and Gujarilt (88 9); Hyderabad or the 
Dominions of the Ni!tam(8(16); the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh (86’4); the Central Provinces (827) ; Central India (80-9); 
Baroda (79'2); Bombay, the whole Presidency (76 6); Travancore 
' 3'9); Bengal, the whole Presidency (63‘3). The least Hindu 
•rtions of the Empire are the N.W. Frontier Province with the 
Panj&b (35-6), Sind (23-4), and Burma (4’3); in the first two 
Hinduism having given way to Isliini, in the third to Buddhism, 
In Elastern Bengal the percentage of Hindus has been reduced by 
the notable extension of Muhammadanism, and in Travancore 
of Christianity. 

Hinduism is thus strongest in the more isolated 
portions of the Peninsula—Orissa, Mysore, Madras, 
and the Deccan or central plateau—where the in¬ 
fluence of foreign religions has been weakest; in 
regions like the Panjftb, the Frontier Province, and 
Sind, Islfim has been dominant; in Eastern Bengal 
.n later times it has grown at the expense of IlinJu- 
ism. The accuracy of these statistics is, however, 
seriously impaired by the difficulty of dealing with 
the beliefs oi the non-Aryan or so-called ‘ Dravidian’ 
population. The well-organized forest tribes, who 
m 1901 numbered 8,584,149 (2'9 per cent of the total 
population), were generally classed as Animists. 
But besides these tliore are vast masses of people 
drawn from the lower strata of the population 
throughout the Empire whose connexion with 
orthodox Hinduism is hardly more than nominal. 

Besides the Hindus settled within the Empire, 
some adherents of the faith are found beyond its 
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limits. Early traditions in W. India tell of fleets 
from the coasts of Sind and Gujarat conveyin*' 
emigrants to Cambodia and Java, and Ptolemy’s 
maj) of the Indo-Chinese coast contains Skr. name.s, 
indicating the existence of Hindu settlements a.s 
early as the 1st cent. a.d. In Cambodia the re¬ 
mains at Angkor, Nakhon Wat, Ilorobudilr, and 
other places are of Indian origin in their details. 
In Java, as in Sumatra, the early ascendancy of 
the Hindus is supported by tradition, and there 
was certainly a periojl of Iluddliism, and then a 
period of aggressive {Saivism, followed by an age 
of apparent compromise between the rival faiths. 
Hinduism finally gave way to Islilm, and has lieen 
extinct for more tlian four centuries (see EJiK ii. 
239 ; EBr xv. 288 f., 292. xxvi. 74). Putin Pali, 
or Little Java, it still holds its ground in a cor¬ 
rupted form, sanctioning the custom of widow¬ 
burning {satl) and the traditional fourfold Hindu 
caste system. It is now largely blended with the 
baser rorms of Puddhism and the animistic cultus 
of evil spirits {knla). For Hindu emigration to the 
Far East, see V. A. Smith, Hist, of Fine. Art in 
India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, p. 259 tt‘. In the 
early centiirieaof the Christian era, Hindu literature, 
art, and religion penetrated extensively into Khotan 
and all Chinese Turkistan up to the frontier of 
China Proper. The discussion of the influence of 
Hindu belief on the religions of the West is beyond 
the scope of this article; but Flinders Petrie has 
discovered portraits at Memphis of an Aryan wocnan 
from the Panjab and a seated Hindu figure. 

‘ These are the first remains of Indians known on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Hitherto tliere tiave boon no material evidences for 
that connection, which is stated to have existed, both by 
embassies from Kpypt and Syria to India, and by the great 
Buddhist mission sent by Asoka as far west as tJrecco and 
Oyrcne. We seem now to have touched tlie Indian colony in 
Memphis, and we may hope for more light on that conneciion 
which seems to have been so inomentous for Western thought' 
(W. M. Flinders Petrie, Man, viii. [1008] 120; cf. V. A. Smith, 
Asoka'i, Oxford, 10CW>, p. 43). 

Within recent times Hindu emigrants to S. and 
E. Africa and various ports and trading centres in 
other parts of the world have, in s)>ite of the 
Prahmanical prohibition of ocean travel, carried 
with them their religion and some of their social 
institutions. 

3 . Materials for the study of Hinduism,—The 
subject of Hinduism, in many of its varied phases, 
is considered in several articles in this work—those 
describing the great provinces of the Empire ; those 
tracing the development of the faith as illustrated 
by Aryan Religion, Vedic Religion, PrMimanism, 
etc. ; those dealing with the greater gods, religi¬ 
ous sects, and sacred places. The purpose of tliis 
article is to discuss, in a general way, the progres¬ 
sive evolution of Hindui.sm, and to group the facts, 
as far as is possible, in their historical setting. It 
must be remembered, however, that the materials 
for such a survey are in many directions incomplete 
and fragmentary. In the first place, the Hindu 
religious records are of much later date than those 
of Babylonia or Egypt. In Babylonia inscriptions 
from Nippur earlier than the third millennium 
before our era are available (HDB v. 632; for 
various other estimates, see iii. 108 fF.); the 

oldest Egyptian dynasty of which remains have 
been discovered goes back, according to Flinders 
Petrie, to 4777 B.C., or, in a later estimate, to 5510 
{EBr “ ix. 69). The accounts of the origin of 
Hinduism start with the Vedic age, which is be¬ 
lieved to date from about 1500 B.C. Secondly, 
while the hymns of the Veda embody the naive 
speculations of the early Indo-Aryans on the char¬ 
acter and functions of their gods, the writings of 
the later Brahmana period were compiled by the 
priestly class to support its claims to the leader¬ 
ship of the Aryan community. A comparison of 
these writings with those or the Buddhists and 


Jains, so far as they have been examined, leads to 
the conclusion that this Prfihmana literature does 
not accurately represent the early development of 
Hinduism (Blip’s Davids, Budd/dst Indin, 1903, 
p. 149 fl’.). The historical side, again, of this litera¬ 
ture is vague ami incomplete. These ancient re¬ 
ligious teachers had little of the historical seiiNc, 
and were not concerned to compile a systematic 
account of political events or of the phases of social 
progress. I’lie infercn(!e which tliey desired to 
suggest w’astliat Priihmanical Hinduism dates from 
the mo.st ancient jteriod ; that Brahmans have al¬ 
ways been the political, religious, and social guides 
of the community ; that the onlerly progress of 
religious development was never interrupted by any 
violent (*atacl 3 'Hm. ’J'he literature jtrepared by 
them contains no ade(|uate account of the rise, pro¬ 
gress, and decay of Bnddln.Mii and Jainism ; and in 
a great measure it ignores the successive invasions 
of N. India by Greeks, Partliians, Scythians, and 
Huns, of which the two last races inofoundly in¬ 
fluenced the religious and social life of the Hindus. 
To this must be added that luck of historical insight 
and national jiatriotism which the Hindus share 
W'ith other oriental races. 'I’lie priestly record of 
the early Hindu period cannot, to any htrge extent, 
he snppleTnente<l from independent sources. Tlie 
true historical period does not begin before the 7th 
cent. B.C., and 

‘up to about that time the iuhahitanta of India, even the most 
intellectual races, Heeni to fiuve been generally ignorant of Uio 
art of writing, and to liavt- been obliged to trust to higbl>' trained 
nicniorv for the trantiniiHHion of knowledge ’ (V. A. Smith, Early 
//Mf. 2 , Oxford, 1908, p. 24 f.). 

No extant inscrijition (‘an he assigned to a date 
earlier than that of Asoka {q.v.), the middle of the 
3rd cent. B.C., while numismatic evidence begins to 
he of value only from the time of the invasion of 
Alexander {ib. 1311’.). The architectural remains 
of the earlicir period which have survived are Bud¬ 
dhist or Jain, not Brfthmanical ; and the art and 
style are, for the most part, independent of religion. 
We possess no historical records and no sacred 
literature of the non-Aryan races of S. India, until 
they carm; into contact with the Hindus of the North. 
That of the Tamils is said to date only from about 
100 B.C. (V. Kankasahhai, The Tamils: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 2f.). 

4. Vedic Animism,—The Vedic religion will be 
discussed in a sejtarate article. Here it is only 
necessary to point out that the methods employed 
by the school of mythologists represented in Great 
Britain by F. Max Muller, who evolve a complex 
divine personality from a single physical concept, 
such as the wind or dawn, are now generally 
di.scredited in the study of Indian as in that of 
Hellenic myths (Farnell, CCS, Oxford, 1896-1909, 
V. 9 n.). The identification of the titles of the 
Vedic gods in languages akin to the Skr. has been 
widely contested and found to he in a great measure 
unfruitful ; and attention at jiresent is more gener¬ 
ally concentrated on the comparison of cults rather 
than of divine titles. 

The priests and higher classes of the Indo-Aryan 
community, whose beliefs are rejuesented in the 
Vedic hymns, had raised to the rank of gods the 
ejeater spirits which control the chief energies of 
Nature ; but the lesser spirits, w hich were dreaded 
and propitiated by the mass of the people, were 
to a largo extent ignored in the religious literature. 
The latter and lower form of Animism, though it 
has been denied that it formed ‘ anything like a 
complete background to Vedic mythology,’ can be 
traced in the Veda (F. Max Muller, Contrib, to 
the Science of Mythology, 1897, i. 211), 

* Everything that irapreBsed the soul with awe or was regarded 
as capable of exerciHing a good or evil infiuence on man, might 
in the Vedic age atiU become a direct object not only of adoration 
but of prayer. Heaven, earth, mountain*, river*, plant* might 
be eupplioated M divine powen; the hone, the oow, the bird 
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of emon, and oth«r ftnlnuU )>• Inrokod; •v«n obJeoU 

fMhiODtd by tb« b»nd of mAn, weAponB, the war-car, the dnim, 
the plourh, ae well ae ritual InipluineutB, Huch aa the preHMinpr- 
itone ana the ea'-riflcial post, rnitcht !>« adored ' (A. A. MacdoneJl, 
V*dic MythoUtyy, pp. 2, HOt., 1<7 ff.). 

Again, many myths (though an attempt has 
been mode by Max Muller[( 9 ;?. cii. ii. 429, 5.T2, 573] 
to derive them from physical concepts) are of tlie 
type common to all primitive races. The tales 
of Indra overcome with drink, and committing 
adultery with Asura women; of the incest of 
PrajiLpati ; of the creation of all things out of the 
severed limbs of a magnified non-natural man, 
Purusa, are all common to savage folk-lore, and 
‘ in the religions of even the lowest races, such 
myths . . . are in contradiction with the ethical 
elements of the faith’ (A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, 
and Relifjion, London, 1899, i. 9f. )• The practice 
of magical rites also forms a link between the 
Aryan and the purely savage culture. It is true 
that magic, in its crudest form, does not appear in 
the original Veda; but the belief in the power of 
formuhe {mantra see Chakms AND Amulets 
[Indian]); the practice of sympathetic or mimetic 
magic, such as the use of figures which are wounded 
to destroy an enemy ; magical practices connected 
with marriage, initiation, the anointing of the 
king; the use of homoeopathic magic for the cure 
of baldness or jaundice, are all similar to those 
current among savages at the present day (H. 
Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, pp. 
608, 59, 477. 420 f., 507; M. Bloomfield, Atharva- 
veda[SBE xlii. [1897] 7f., 263f.]). Ideas of this 
kind are most largely found in the Atharvaveda, 
which was compiled from very ancient materials 
after the Aryans had penetrated some distance down 
the valley of the Ganges (Bloomfield, op, cit, Introd. 
xl, xlv). The fact that such beliefs were common 
to Aryans and non-Aryans naturally facilitated 
that contamination of the earlier and purer theology 
which developed first into Br&hmanisra, and at a 
later date into Hinduism. 

5. Foreign influence in Aryan culture and belief. 
—The view is now gaining CTOund that the Indo- 
Aryans were not unatrectod oy foreign influences, 

(a) Some authorities recognize a stratum of 
Babylonian culture. If about 14(X) B.C. the hege¬ 
mony of Babylon had been established in W. Asia, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that its influence 
may have extended to India. The great trade 
routes through Persia and Turkistftn must have 
lieen controlled by the rulers of the Euphrates- 
Tigris valley ; ruins of terraced fields and irrigation 
channels in Baluchistan prove that in ancient 
times it must have been a most fertile land, through 
which communication between the Euphrates- 
Tijgris and Indus valleys could have been main¬ 
tained. As early at least as the 7th or 8 th cent. 
n.C. sea commerce was carried on between the non- 
Aryans of S. and W. India and Babylon ; and by 
this route the pre-Semitic alphabet, which is the 
basis of the Indian scripts, reached India (J. 
Kennedy, JR AS, 1898, p. 241 ff. ; Smith, Early 
Hist.^, 26 n. ; Sayce, Origin and Growth of 
Religion {HL, 1887], London, 1891, p. 137 f.). 
Various lines of coincidence between the Baby¬ 
lonian and early Hindu culture have been traced: 
the resemblance of Babylonian charms against 
disease, evil spirits, and other invocations to those 
of the A tharvaveda (M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab, and 
Assyr,, Boston, 1898, p. 253 ff.); the belief in 
sorcery, witchcraft, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days [ib. 266, 328 ff, 380; Sayce, 150, 327); the 
custom at Taxila of selling maidens who failed to 
secure husbands, which was in force at Babylon 
(Herod, i. 196); the habit of burying in terra-cotta 
coffins, found in S. India, which closely resemble 
those of Babylonia {IA v. 266; Jastrow, 597 f.). It 
has aiso been suggested that India owes to Babylonia 


the introduction of brick masonry (IGI ii. 168), 
the adoption of the seven-days week, and of the 
system of the twenty-four or twenty-seven lunar 
mansions (w«/t^«/ra) (A. Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit,, 
1878, p. 246ft'.). On the other hand. Max Muller 
{India, What can it teach us?, 188.3, p. 125ff) 
strenuously denies that the Vedas show traces of 
Babylonian influence, and M. l^ti.n^{AitartyaBroLh- 
marm, 1863, i. 46) suggests that the early astro¬ 
nomical observations of the Hindus must have been 
made in N. India. In any case, the lunar mansions 
were a late introduction in Babylonia, and, if the 
Hindus borrowed them, it was probably later than 
the 7th cent. B.C. (J. Kennedy, 261, 269; cf., 
further, K. K. Ginzel, Eandb. der mathemat. und 
techn. Chronologic, Leipzig, 1906ff., i. 74-77). A 
recent discussion of the influence of Babylon on the 
religion of Greece shows that ‘ so far as our know- 
leilge goes at present, there is no reason for 
believing that nascent Hellenism, wherever else 
arose the streams that nourished its spiritual life, 
was fertilised by the deep springs of Babylonian 
religion or theosophy’ (L. R. Famell, Greece and 
Babylon, Edinburgh, 1911, p. 307). Further in¬ 
vestigation may show that these conclusions apply 
to the relations of Babylonia with India. On the 
whole, the influence of Babylonian on Hindu 
culture seems to have been comparatively late, 
and the results of the intercourse of the two races 
have been so thoroughly assimilated that they are 
no longer visible on Indian soil. 

In the case of religion and myth, the primitive 
elements having become worn clown or absorbed, 
it is difficult to trace the connexion between the 
two cultures. If the goddess Nanil Devi worshipped 
at Hingl&j {q.v,) be identical with the Babylonian 
Nana of Ereeh, we may suppose that the cults of 
the Mother-goddesses of east and west may here 
have been combined ; her name, in the form Nano, 
appears on the coins of the Ku^&n king Huvi^ka, 
who ascended the throne about A.D. 150 {JRAS, 
1908, p. 60; Smith, Early 252 f.; cf. J. G. 

Frazer, GB*, pt. i. The Magic Art and the Evolu¬ 
tion of Kings, London, 1911, i. 37 n. ; T. Holdich, 
The Gates of India, do. 1910, p. 162 f.). An echo 
of the Babel legend has been traced in the Brah- 
manas, where the demons pile up a great fire-altar 
by which they hope to scale the sky; when they 
have climbed some distance, Indra pulls out a brick ; 
they fall to earth, and all but two, who fly away 
and liecome the dogs of Yama, are turned into 
spiders (Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 500). The conception 
of the upper or heavenly sky appears in the Veda 
os well as in the Avesta and in the cosmogony of 
Babylonia. It has been urged that the coincidences 
between the Babylonian and the Hindu Flood- 
legend can hardly be accidental (il^Aarvavsckr, xix. 
39. 8; ^atapatha Brdhmana, i. 8, 1. 6; Jastrow, 
518). But the Hindu Flood-story is comparatively 
late, and it has been suggested that its independence 
of the legends in the Avesta and the Bundahis 
shows that it was not derived from Iran, but 

f iossibly, by Dravidian intermediaries, from Baby- 
on, after the opening of communication by sea 
(J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1898, p. 260f. ; also see T. K. 
Cheyne, in EBr^^ vii. 976ff.; EBi i. 1065f.; F. 
H. Woods, ERE iv. 655 f.). It must also be 
remembered that such myths prevail in many parts 
of the world (E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early 
Hist, of Mankind, London, 1865, p. 317 ff.); and 
that India has its own legends of the same kind, 
such as those prevalent among the Lepchas, Kor- 
kus, Mundas, Karens, and Andamanese, which are 
almost certainly independent of Aryan tradition. 
The question of BaWlonian influence on India has 
been discussed by R. von Ihering ( Vorgesch, der 
Indo Europder, Leipzig, 1894, Eng. tr. The Evolu¬ 
tion of the Aryan, ^ Draoker, London, 1897)( 
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whose conclusions must be accepted with caution. 
For the wide-spread influence of Babylonian 
culture, see L. W. King, A Hist, of Sunier and 
A kkad, London, 1910, Pref. p. vi f. 

((!>) Among the western Kinsfolk of the Indo- 
Aryans their connexion with the Iranians, as is 
shown by their common knowledge of geography 
and its nomenclature, was particularly intimate. 
The alhnity of the Avesta to the Kigveda in the 
domains of mythology and cult is remarkable; 
and the resemblance would certainly be greater 
if we possessed Avestan literature os old as the 
Vedic, the reforms of Zarathustra having caused a 
very considerable displacement of mythological con¬ 
ceptions (Macdonell, Vedic Myth.y 7 ; Max Muller, 
Selected Essaysy 1881, ii. 132fl’. ; J. Muir, Oriy. Skr. 
Texts, ii. [1860] 477 ff.). Itisley {Census Report 
India, 1901, i. 548) suggests that the Brahmanical 
theory of castes ‘ may be notliing more than a 
inoditied version of the division of society into four 
classes—priests, warriors, cultivators, and artisans 
—which appears in the sacerdotal literature of 
ancient Persia.’ Haug {Ait. Brah. i. 60) remarks 
thatthe Agnistomarite, from its complete similarity 
to Iranian ceremonial, must be extremely ancient. 
It is certain that the great Medo-Persian Empire 
must have profoundly influenced N. and W. Inaia ; 
they certainly held the Indus valley and consider¬ 
able parts of the S. Panjab and Ilajputana (Strabo, 
XV. 10; JASB, 1892, p. 198; Malik Muhammad 
Din, The Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 1908, p. 22 f.). 
At a later date, under the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great, Iranian sun-worshippers 
entered India, and were ajiopted into the Brahman 
ranks under the title of Sakadvipiya, or ‘ tliose of 
the Scythian island.’ To this intercourse with 
Irfin may be attributed the extension of sun- and 
lire-worship in N. India; though, of course, it is 
possible that cults of this kind may have sprung 
up in India independently of foreign teaching. 
The traditions of W. India indicate a connexion 
of the rulers of Valabhl in Kathiawar with the 
Sasanian dynasty, and a similar story is told of 
one of the great Rajput houses {Aln-i-Akbari, tr. 
Blochmann and Jarrett, Calcutta, 1873-94, iii. 
338). The extent of the indebtedness of Indian 
art and architecture to that of Iran is disputed. 


London, 1892, pp. 5,339 n.; A. Griinwedel, Buddhist 
Art in India., Eng. tr., do. 1901, pp. 16, 21, 48, 60, 
66 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, Cave Temples of India, 
do. 1880, pp. 21, 34 f., 243, 307, 522 f.). The 
dominant influence of Persia on Indian art in the 
time of A 6 oka is clearly established (V. A. Smith, 
Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 60, 
377 f.). For the early relations between India 
and Persia, see the summary in BG ix. (1901) pt. 
ii. 183 ff. 

(c) The Greek campaigns of Alexander the Great 
produced little effect upon the history, politics, 
or religion of India (Smith, Early Hist.^, 110). A 
pillar inscription recently discovered at Besnagar, 
near Bhilsa in the Gwaiior State, records that it 
was set up in honour of Vasudeva or Viijnu by 
Ileliodorus, son of Dion, a devotee of Bhagavata, 
who came from Taxila in the reign of Antalkidas 
of the Grfieco-Bactrian dynasty (c. 150 B.C.). It is 
uncertain whether Heliodorus accepted Vasudeva 
as an Indian god or identified him with Herakles 
or some other Greek deity; in other words, whether 
he was a Hinduized foreigner or had remained a 
Greek and was merely anxious to profess conformity 
with an Indian cult. In any case, it throws new 
and interesting light on the relations between 
Greeks and Hindus (Smith, Early Ilist.^, 65f.). 

6, The religious isolation of India.—-But, even 
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if it be admitted that in certain regions and in 
certain departments of religion or art the influ¬ 
ence of foreign races on India may be detected (see 
Smith, Early Hist.^, 377), the fact remains that the 
beliefs and cultus of the Hindus are, in the main, 
of indigenous origin, and that they developed on 
national lines of evolution. The I’eninsula on east 
and west is bounded by an ocean, which in the early 
period was not open to the navies of the world. To 
the north and west India was cut off" from tlie 
neighbouring Asiatic kingdoms by a gigamtic 
mountain barrier, a great river, wide tracts of 
desert, and a borderland held by savage tribes. 
This isolation of the country promoted that con¬ 
fidence in, and respect for, tlieir national religion 
and customs which are inherent in the Hindu mind. 
‘The Hindus,’ said al-Blnlni, ‘believe that there 
is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kings like theirs, no religion like theirs, no science 
like theirs ’ {Indin, tr. Sachau, Loudon, 1888, 
i. 22). In sliort, the leading characteristics of 
Hinduism are the result of its environment. Its 
pe.ssimi8m results from a depressing climate, where 
the population is successively exposed to malaria, 
tropical heat, and torrential rain. Hence, natur¬ 
ally, as was the case in Babylonia, the evil sjiirits 
which bring famine, disease, and other calamities 
are objects of propitiation, while those of a benig¬ 
nant nature are often neglected. The molecular 
character of Hinduism is due to the varieties of 
race and culture in the population, the localization 
of its deities resulting from the worship of the 
guardian spirits of the isolated communities which 
formed their settlements in its jungles. 

‘The Indians are the only division of the Indo-European 
family which has created a i^reat naticuial relijrion—Urahinanism 
—^ana a ffreat world-religion—Buddhism ; while all the rest, far 
from dieplftving originality in this sphere, have long since 
adopted a foreign faith. ... In spite of successive waves of 
invasion and conquest by Persians, Greeks, Scythians, Muham- 
niadans, the national development of the life and literature of 
the Indo-Aryan race remained practically unchecked and un¬ 
modified from without down to the era of British occupation. 
Vo other branch of the Indo-European stock has experienced 
an isolated evolution like this. No other country except China 
can trace back its languafte and literature, its religious beliefs 
and rites, its domestic and social customs, through an uninter- 
rupted development of more than three thousand years ’ (A. A. 
Macdonell, Hut. of Skr. LiUrature, London, lOOO, p. 7f.). 

7 . Pre-animistic and animistic beliefs. —The re¬ 
ligion of the Vedic period was a form of that higher 
Animism found among other savage and semi- 
savage races. It has been recently suggested that 
this type of Animism is not the most primitive 
form of belief; in other words, that Animism, as 
we find it in ancient and modern India, does not 
account for what some recent authorities are dis¬ 
posed to regard as distinct phases in the religious 
consciousness—the belief in the spirit world and 
Uie recognition of a God. It is urged that Anim¬ 
ism, in the sense in which it is recognized by E. B. 
Tylor and his school, 

‘ explains only the dead material of religion, viz., that material 
which concerns the human, the natural, the world of the dead, 
of animated nature, ancestor-worship, and so on; that is, all 
that lies on this side of the gulf. What lies on the other side, 
the truly supernatural, cannot originate in Animism, and 
Animism does not explain it. The idea of God is derived from 
Nature worship, at the back of which lies Mana ; and this is not 
contradict^ by the recognition of possible links between souls 
and gods, or between magic and prayer.’ The facts ‘seem to 

int uniformly to decaying phases of monotheistic belief— 

lief in a power to which, or to whom, evil of any kind is dis¬ 
pleasing—as existing among widely separated savage races 
whose religion is now admittedly animistio’ {Athenaum, 6tb 
June 1909). 

This mana among the Melanesians is defined by 
R. H. Codrington {The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 118) as the supernatural power or influence 
which operates to effect everything which is 
beyond the ordinary power of men, outside the 
common processes of Nature ; and it is equivalent 
to the Algonquin manitou, the oki or orenda of 
the Iroquois (see E. S. Hartland, British Associa- 
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tion Report, Dublin, 1908, London, 1909, p. 6; E. 
Clodd, ‘ Pre-Aniriiistic StapCH in Religion,’ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev.,,Jnne 1009, p. 1130 0.). Themonotheistn 
of the peasant is discussed in § 39 below. 

Beliefs of this kind have been traced by Risley 
in India. 

' If one muNt state the case in positive terms, I should say 
that the idea which lies at the root of their [the jungle peoples^] 
religion is that of jjower, or rather of many powers. What the 
Animist worships and seeks by all means to influence and con¬ 
ciliate is the shifting and shadowy company of unknown powers 
or influences making for evil rather than for poofi, which resides 
in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, In the rushing 
river. In the spreading tree, which gives its spring to the tiger, 
its venom to the snake, which generates jungle fever, and walks 
abroad in the terrible guise of cholera, small-pox, or murrain. 
Oloser than this he does not seek to define the object to which 
he offers his victim, or whose symbol he daubs with vennilion 
at the appointed season. Some sort of power is there, and that 
is enough for him. Whether it is aasodated with a spirit or an 
ancestral ghost, whether it proceeds from the mysterious thing 
itself^ whether it is one {lOwer or many, he does not stop to 
enquire. . . . When the era of anthropomorphism sets in and 
personal gods come into fashion, the active and passive powers 
of the earlier system are clothed in appropriate attributes. The 
former become de])arlmental spirits or gods, with shrines and 
temples of their own and inceasurit offerings from apprehensive 
votaries. The latter receive sparing and infrequent worship, 
but are recognised, en revanche, as beings of a higher type, 
fathers and well-wishers of mankind, patrons of primitive 
ethics, makers of things who have done their work and earned 
Uieir rt'jKise. The Santal Maraiig Buru represents the one; the 
liongas or godlings of disease are examples of the other' {CenHUK 
Hfpert hulia, 1901, 1. 362 f. ; cf. R. R. Marett, The Threshold 
i)J Religion, London, 1909, p. 13 ff.). 

There in nothing antecedently ini probable in the 
theory that the belief in one Supreme (lod may 
have prevailed in India from a very early period, 
even before the rise of Vedic poiytlioism, because 
it is not conlined to races in a high stage of culture, 
and is not infreiiuentlv fouml among primitive 
peoples (A. Lang, The Making of Religion, London, 
1898, cli. ix. 11’.). If me-animistic beliefs a.s.sumed 
the form to which lusley has called attention, it 
would go some way to account for the ‘ higher gods 
of the lower races,’ which have been recognized in 
various parts of tlie world, 'riiis conception has 
been traecMl in some of the later Vedic hymns, 
whore the idea is expressed that the various deities 
are hut dill’erent manifestations of a single Divine 
Being (Maedouell, Vedic Myth., 16 f.). It is un¬ 
necessary to ajiply Max Muller’s term ‘ llenotho- 
ism’ to this form of belief, because it amounts to 
little more than the poetic exaggeration with which 
a singer magnifies the deity M hom for the moment 
he is addressing. The germs of monotheism which 
have been traced in the cult of Vanina seem to 
have been exaggerated ; hut it appears to he clear 
that at the close of the Vedic period, and more f>ar- 
ticularly in that of the Bnihmanas, ITajapati has 
come to be realized as the chief and father of the 
gods, existent from the beginning, a conception 
which in the Upanii^ads gives place to Bralinia, 
the universal soul or the Absolute (K. W. Hopkins, 
Uel. of India, 1896, ])p. 67, 172; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 11811’.). The later development of mono¬ 
theism has been illustrated by G. A. Grierson, in 
pt. Bhakti-maroa, vol. ii. n. 5.39 ; ‘The Monothe¬ 
istic Religion of Ancient India,’ Froc. Oxford Con¬ 
gress of Religions, 1908, ii. 44 11’. ; L. J. Sedgwick, 
‘Bhakti.’in JRASlio, xxiii. (1911). 

8. Contributions from Vedism to modern Hindu¬ 
ism. —As is often the case with tlie great gods of 
savage races, the deities of the Vedic period have 
become otiose, take little part in the control of 
earthly all’airs, receive scanty worship, and, if re¬ 
cognized at all, occupy a mucii lower position than 
that assigned to them in the early literature. 

(a) Varuna. — At present Varunn, the old god of 
the firmament, is only vaguely conceived as one of 
the minor gods of the weather. At high-caste 
weddings in the Deccan he is installed in a brass 
bowl filled with water; the father of the bride 
draws four lines with sandal paste on the outside 


of the jar, and with extended hands prays to 
Varuna to bless the wedded pair (BG xviii. [1886] 
)t. i. p. 200). On the western sea-coast he is be- 
ieved to reside in the sea, wells, and streams, and 
he is propitiated by sailors and others whose busi¬ 
ness is in the great waters {ib. ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 
349). In N. India he is supposed to preside ovei 
the weather and the rivers, and when a boat ia 
launched the boatman flings an ottering into the 
stream in bis name, 

(b) Indra. —The worship of Indra still survives, 
but in an attenuated form (.see art. BkXhmanism, 
vol. ii. p. 804). Even in the Epic period he had 
Buttered some loss of dignity, and he is now gener¬ 
ally conceived as lord of a paradise of delights to 
which he conveys the souls of warriors slain in 
battle. In Buddhist mythology, under the name 
oi Sakka, the Pali form of the Vedic ^akra, ‘the 
mighty one,’ he retains some measure of respect. 
In the older Buddhist Siitras he is almost the only 
deity of a well-delined tyjie ; at a later period he is 
conceived as reigning in a heaven of his own, whence 
he occasionally descends to interfere in earthly 
att'airs (H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
1896, pp. 16, 33, 45; A. Griinwedel, Buddh. Art in 
India, Eng. tr., 1901, np. 7, 38). Hence among the 
Buddhists of NepM tne thunderbolt (vajra) of this 
god has become the favourite religious symbol. 

* Buddhists regard this thunderbolt of Indra as the 
sacred symbol of their divine Master’s victory over 
the king of the Hindu heavens, and they venerate 
it accordingly ’; all classes of Newar.s, Huddhist as 
well as Hindu, perform the annual festival {Indra- 
jatra) with processions, performance.s by masked 
dancers, and illuminations; figures of Indra with 
outstretched arms appear in all parts of the city of 
Krithmandu {q.v.), and are invoked in memory of 
the .sainte<l tlead ; in some places the old Vedic 
rite of uplifting tlie standard {dhvajott/ulna, in- 
dradhvaja) is still jierformed in his honour (H. A. 
Oldfield, Sketches from Nepdl, London, 1880, ii. 
119, 31211’. ; cf, art. A.S.SAM, vol. ii, p. 137). Among 
the Hindus of the plains, his heaven {Svarga), said 
to be situated on tlie peak of the sacred mountain, 
Meru, is most closely associated with him. There 
he watches the dances of the nymphs who form his 
court—a view of his charai^ter which naturally com¬ 
mends itself to erotic Hinduism. His culture ex¬ 
tends even to the forest tribes, like the Bhils (y.v.). 
In Bengal the non-Aryan Koch venerate a local 
god under the title of Iriidurn Deo, who is identified 
with Indra, and rides on liis elephant, Airftvata; 
and in Dinftjpur he has sull’ered still further de¬ 
gradation, seeming ‘to be androgynous, and is re¬ 
presented by two figures, male and female, made 
of clay or cowdung. When drought is feared, tlie 
women make oll’erings of curds, parched rice, and 
molasses, and dance round the images at night, 
performing many obscene rites and abusing Indra 
in the foulest language, in the hope of compelling 
him to send the mucli-needed rain ’ [Census Rej>ort 
Beiigal, 1901, i. 190 f.). In other places in the same 
province, after worship is done to him, his image is 
flung into the river as a mimetic rain-charm, or 
with the object of purifying the deity, and fitting 
him to answer the prayers of his worshippers 
during the coming year (W. Ward, The Hindoos*, 
1817, ii. 32). 

(r) Agni. —As Indra was the special god of the 
warriors, so Agni was closely connected with the 
Brahmans; and this devotion, with the intensi¬ 
fied belief in the efficacy of the sacrifice, was 
fully developed in the Brfthinana period. This 
deity seems to have developed from the cult of the 
sacrificial fire ; but his personification, like that 
of the Greek Hestia, was never sufficiently an¬ 
thropomorphic to disguise his ritualistic origin 
(Famell, CGS v. 358). Some Brfthrrans, known a* 
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Araihotra, still, in accordance with the sacred law 
(Manu, iii. 67, xi. 66 ), maintain the sacred tire, 
which is produced hy means of friction with the 
fire-stick {arani}. The sacred fire is also kept up 
at certain temples, such as those in Nepftl (Old¬ 
field, ii. 242; D. Wri^dit, Hist, of Nepdl, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1877, p. 35 ; Monier-Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism*, 181)1, p. 363fi.). At Jualanmklu 
(q.v.), in the Pan jab, the goddess Devi luud tests 
herself in the jets of combustible gas which rise 
out of the earth near her shrine. Fire is also 
venerated as the agency by which the savour of 
the sacrifice reaches the gods; in the form of the 
homa it is an important j)art of the ordinary 
domestic ritual (see art. JIrAhmanism, vol. ii. 
p. 803 f.). 

{d) Sun-worship. —At the present day worship 
is performed in honour of Suraj Narayau, the 
SQrya of the Vedic period, also known under the 
titles of Aditya and Savitf (see ERE ii. 804 f.). All 
pious Hindus revere the rising sun, and he is in¬ 
voked when tlie pilgrim bathes in sacred rivers, 
and at other domestic rites. Hut, like the Greek 
Helios, he is now regarded as a minor god rather 
than a great divinity, the most probable explana¬ 
tion of his loss of dignity being that his functions 
have been in a great measure transferred to Viijinu. 
As Farnell (CGS v. 420) remarks: ‘“Earth,” 
“hearth,” “sun” were names of palpable objects, 
regarded indeed with some sense of mystery that 
is the emotional background of religion, but liable 
to be transformed by the healthy materialistic 
perception, and in any case too limited in respect 
of local position, movement, or function to satisfy 
the true Hellenic idea of godhead.’ The sun being 
a visible god whose beneliconce is obvious to all, 
the Hindu conceive.s that he has little need of 
images, and, thf)ugh some temples, like those at 
Konarak in Oi issa, Gaya in Hongal, and Ayodliya 
in the United Prcjvince.s, are dedicated to him, they 
are tar less numerous than th(»se of the sectarian 
gods ; and liis worship as a tribal deity is confined 
to tribes like tlie KathI of W. India, who are 
probably a branch of the Gurjaras, and com¬ 
paratively late emigrants from Central Asia (J. 
Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 987). The Saura sect, 
which was specially devoted to this form of wor¬ 
ship, seems to have practically disappeared (H. H. 
Wilson, Wor/cs, London, 1861, i. 19). The cult of 
this deity which prevails among the non-Aryan 
tribes is probably not based on imitation of the 
practices of the Aryans. 

(e) Forgotten Vedic deities. —This list of four 
gods—Varuna, Indra, Agni, and SQrya—practi¬ 
cally exhausts those cults of the Vedic gods w’hich 
survive in modem times. Of Mitra, the sun-god, 
Uijas, the dawn, the twin Alvins, Vayu-vata, and 
the Alaruts, Pii^an, deity of roads and cattle, 
hardly even the names survive. Their places have 
been taken by a host of minor deities of tribe or 
village, or their cults have been appropriated by 
the sectarian gods. The cults of stars and sacred 
animals, mountains, rivers, and the like, which 
appear in the Veda have now assumed forms pre¬ 
senting only a faint analogy to the primitive tradi¬ 
tion. One cult, well established in Vedic times, 
that of the Pitri, or sainted dead, continues perhaps 
more than any other to impress the imagination 
of the modern Hindu (see ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 4.50 6 ’.). 

9 . Transition from Vedism to Brahmanism.— 
The leading note of the Vedic hymns is cheerful¬ 
ness ; the great gods are the benevolent patrons 
of their worshippers; they lead the Indo-Aryan 
in his struggles with the Dasyu, or dark indi¬ 
genous races; the evils which assail men are the 
work of demons, against whom the kindly gods 
wage successful warfare. In the period which 


follows, that of the Brllhmana.s (c. 80()-5(K) B.C.), 
the prevailing feeling is very diflerent. Its pes¬ 
simism is j)erhap 8 due to climatic environment, 
and to the general accejitation of the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. The atmos[)here of this ago is 
that of religiosity rather than religion — the 
quibbles and elalH>rate ceremonialism of profes¬ 
sional priests, contrasted with the peaceful |K)etry 
and naive speculations of the Vedic singers on 
things Divine and human. It may be compared 
wdth the transition from the prophetical litera¬ 
ture of the Hebrews into legalism, and its crystal¬ 
lization in the later Pharisaism. This change of 
feeling may bo attributed partly to climatic, 
partly to political, conditions. The Indo-Aryana 
had by this time advanced some distance tfown 
the Ganges valley, wdiere the climate is damper 
and more depressing than that of the Panjhb. 
They had apjiarently broken up into a number 
of petty States which waged w'arfare one against 
the other. They had also come into contact with 
the non-Aryans, by some called Dravidians, but 
more probably members of the Mon-Khmer family, 
who, according to re(!ent investigations, do not 
seem to have entered the Panijib in any consider¬ 
able numbers. Against these Mon-Khmer or Dra- 
vidian tribes, known as Dasyu, ‘ destroyers of the 
good,’ they waged constant war. The clash of 
those rival cultures formed the source from which 
modern Hinduism ultinmtely sprang. 

It is a popular error, which vitiates all conclu- 
sions regarding the early history of the Hindus, 
to suppose that these indigenous tribes were all 
savage barbarians. Many of them were probably 
forest-dwelling tribes, like the (ionds or Mundas, 
or nomadic hordes, like the modern Hediyis or 
Suhsiyas. Collectively they were known to the 
Indo-Aryans as ‘ those who do not maintain the 
sacred fire’ {anngnitra), or ‘lle.sh-eutors’ {Kravydd). 
Some of them .seem to liave attained a fairly high 
level of culture, even possessing, as the icalous 
Vedic singers admit, forts and cattle, ami prac¬ 
tising a rude form of husbandry (Muir, Orig. 
Skr. Texts, ii. 395 f., 399). Thoir religion, like 
that of their moilurn successors, was a form of 
Animi>.m, and they had reached the belief in 
the existence of the soul after death. ‘They 
adorn,’ says an early text, ‘ the bodie.s of their 
dead with gifts, with raiment, with ornaments, 
imagining that thereby they shall attain the 
world to come’ (Muir, ii. 369). In sliort, it seems 
luobable that in material culture, as well as in 
religious belief, they w'ere not far below the 
standard of the mass of the Indo-Aryans. The 
importance of this consideration lies in the fact 
that this uniformity of culture facilitated the 
union of these two rival stocks, and led to that 
amalgamation of the cultus of the conqueror and 
the conquered from which modern Hinduism was 
evolved. 

10 . Contributions to modern Hinduism from 
the Brkhmana period. —The chief contributions 
from this period to Hinduism were : (a) a great 
system of religiou-s philosophy known as tiio 
Vedanta ; (It) the sujuemacy of the Brahman ; (c) 
the dogma of the efficacy of sacrifice ; ami (d) the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. 

(a) Vedantic pantheism, ‘which is breathed by 
every Hindu from his earliest youth, and pervades 
in various forms the prayer even of the idolater, 
the speculations of the philosopher, and the pro¬ 
verbs of the lieggar ’ (Max Miillcr, India, What 
can it teach us ?, 249), and which has 1)cen 
traced in a hymn of tlie Kigveda (x. 90), is fully 
developed in the philosophical literature known 
as the Upani^ads. It lorins the subiect of a 
special article (see VedaNTA, and EJtE i. 47 f., 
137 ff.). Its chief interest at the present time lies 
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in the fact that its revival is one of the most im- 
ortant movements in the Neo-liiiiduiHiu of our 
ay (see § 35 ). 

( 6 ) The Kupremacj/ of the BrCihimin .—The priest, 
who, in his most jiriniitive form, is an exorcist or 
medicine-man, ai)pear 8 in Vedic times; but the 
)rieHtly order does not seem at that period to have 
)een orpfanized into a j)rofeHsion, nor did its mem¬ 
bers claim to liold office by hereditary right, though 
transmission of magical powers from one genera¬ 
tion to another may have been recognized. The 
household worship of the early Aryans, conducted 
by the head of the family, gave way to the in¬ 
tricacies of ritual, and thus led to the creation of 
th<i office of purohita (prmpusitus, ‘ he that is set 
b(!forc’), or family priest, whose claim to office 
mainly rested on his skill in magic (Bloomlield, 
xlii., Introd. Ixviifl.). Haug, however, is 
inclined to date this office back to the i)eriod 
when Iranian and Hindu formed a single com¬ 
munity (i. 67) ; and it seems clear that the heredi¬ 
tary m.'igical power of the priestly class was re¬ 
cognized even before Vedic times (see KJIK ii. 
43^). 'J’he su{)remacy of the Brahmans was doubt¬ 
less closely connect(Ml with the denial by the Indo- 
Aryans to the Dasyii of the right of connubinm, 
which was one of the causes which contributed 
to the eHtablishment of the caste system (Bhys 
Davids, ///., 1881, n. 22 f.). But it is not till tiie 
Brahmana period tliat Brahman claims are fully 
develo[ied. ‘ The gods,’ says the Aitareya lirdh- 
maim (llaug, ii. 528 f.), ‘do not eat the food 
ollered l)y a king who has no house priest.’ There 
are, we are told, two kinds of gods, the Devas and 
the Brahmana.s, the latter being ‘deities among 
men.’ At a later time Manu (xi. 85) lays down 
that ‘by his origin alone a Brahmana is a deity 
even for the gods, and his teaching is authorita¬ 
tive for men, because the Veda is the foundation 
for that’; and, again (ix. 317), ‘a Brahniana, be 
he ignorant or learned, is a great divinity, just as 
the Tire, whether carried forth or not carried forth, 
is a great divinity.’ 

The Brahman of the present day lays claim to 
the rights accorded to him in the early sacred 
books; and some of them, like the Nagars of 
Gujarat and the Nambl'itiris of Malabar, surround 
themselves with rigid tabus of various kinds in 
order to ensure personal juirity (A. K. Forbes, lids 
Mold, London, 1878, p. 554; .). A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners^, HI06, p. 178 ffi; F. Fawcett, Bull. Madr. 
Mus. iii. 3311'.; Census Report Cochin, 1901, p. 13611’.; 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and 
Castes, ii. [1912] 16911’.). Owing to its isolation 
and to the special environment of Oris.sa, the local 
Brilhmans, with their metropolis at Jaipur, pos- 
sess more powder and property than in almost any 
part of India (W. Hunter, Orissa, London, 1872, 
i. ‘265 ir. ; Ethnograph. i^urrey Central Broi?., pt. v. 
[Allahabad, 1911] p. 28). Biit in the case of some 
of the southern Brilhmans this affectation of ex¬ 
treme personal purity is not deemed incompatible 
with the strange marriage law under which some 
of them, like the NambQtiris, live in a recognized 
system of concubinage with women of the Nayar 
caste. 

The position of the Brahman in S. India in 
relation to popular belief is si)ecially interesting, 
as the respect paid to him depends partly on race, 
partly on history, and partly on environment. 
Thus, in the great delta of I’anjore in the S.E. 
part of the province, 

' Br&hm«n influence is predominant in social and relifdous 
matters. In almost all non-Br&hman castes the services of a 
Brfthn)un purohit [family priest] are indispensable at weddings, 
funeral and other domestic ceremonies ; and the rites observed 
on these occasions are tinged with Brahmanioal obeervances 
bo a degree which is unapproached elsewhere. Brahmanioal 
Hinduism is here a living reality, and not the neglected cult, 
shouldered out by the worship of aboriginal godlings, demons 


and devils, which it so often is in other districts. Almost 
every village has its temple dedicated to one of the orthodox 
gods, holy places are legion, and every important town pos¬ 
sesses a matham [monastery, lodging-place for ascetics] where 
ascetics may find shelter, and in which are held discussions 
by the erudite on disputed questions of doctrine or ritual. 
Briihinans versed in tlie sacred law arc numerous in Tanjore; 
Vedic sacrifices are performed on the banks of its streams; 
Vedic chanting is performed in a manner rarely equalled; 
philosophical treatises are published in Hanskrit verse; and 
religious as-sociations exist, the privilege of initiation into which 
is eagerly sought for, and the rules of which are followed ear- 
nestlv, even to the extent of relinquishing the world' (F. It. 
Hemingway, Gazetteer 0 / Tanjore, Madras, 1906, i. 07 f.). The 
explanation of this predominance of Brahmanism probably lies 
in the influence of the great Chola kings, to whose religious 
fervour are due the fine temples numerous in the district (Smith, 
Early Ilixt.'^, 414 ft.). 

In the adjoining District of Madura, however, 
the Hituation is dill'erent. Though Madura itself 
is a well-known centre of Brahmanism, the 
religious sentiment of the people is Dravidian. 
The important temple-worship at the chief city 
creates the impression that tlie people must be 
devoted to the worship of the orthodox gods; but 
a closer examination shows that large areas are 
devoid of any important shrine dedicated to the 
members of the Brahmanical pantheon, and the 
village tieople are given over to the worship^of the 
lesser Dravidian godlings. The cult of Siva is 
>redominant. One reason why Brahmans have 
joen unable to impose their rites to any great 
extent ujK)n the i)eo[)le is that large sections of the 
community do not regard it as necessary that their 
marriage or funeral rite.s should be attended by 
any professional priest (W. Francis, Gazetteer of 
Madura, Madras, 1906, i. 84), 

Passing to the northern llistricts of the I’resi- 
dency, in Bcllary on the N, slope of the Deccan 
plateau, 

• the real worship of the people is paid to the shrines of 
Hanuman (the monkey god] and those of the village goddesses. 
The former abound, and there is a saying that there is no 
village without a cock or a Hanuman temple. The village 
goduesses are nmny. Besides the usual Mknamma and Dur- 
gamma (of whom the former presides over small-pox, while the 
latter is malignant], the water goddess Oani^amma [sec GanoesJ, 
and the numerous unnamed Uramma, or village mothers, there 
are several local Annnas [mothers] held in great repute . . . 
Brahma is worshipped in the form of four-faced images, some¬ 
times without any tangible image, a fort well and one of the 
lillars in a temple being declared to be habitations of him ’ 
W. Francis, Gazetteer of Bellary, Madras, 1904, p. 63 ff.). 

In the Godavari District on the east coast, 
partially compo.sed of a deltaic region, with tracts 
of hill country occupied by wild tribes, 

‘ in addition to the orthodox gods, three other classes of deities 
are worshipped — village goddesseSj essentially local in 
character; caste deities; family deities, namely the virudu, 
or soul of some dead bachelor of the family [FR^ i. 230, 261], 
and the perantam, or spirit of some woman outlived by her 
husband, who have been accorded apotheosis because they 
appeared in a dream to some member of the family, and 
announced that they have been made immortal. The Telugu 
Brahmans, though in Vedic learning and observance of caste 
customs not Inferior to those iti the southern districts, are less 
scrupulous in minor matters. They will, for instance, smoke 
and eat opium. They also perhaps have less influence in 
religious and social nlatters; the lower castes do not salute 
them so readily as in Tanjore, nor is there the same desire for 
their services In social and domestic ceremonies. They do not 
hold themselves aloof from non-Brihman cMtes as in the south * 
(F. R. Hemingway, Gazetteer of th» Godavari District, Madras, 
1907, i. 47, 62 f.). 

Of the BrahmauB of the Deccan, Shridhar V. 
Ketkar {An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation 
and Future, 1911, pp. 87 note, 8t)-83) writes; 

‘ Maratha Brkhmins . . . regard themselves as the 61ite of 
mankind, not only because they are Brkhmins, but also because 
they believe theniselves superior to all other Brahmins in India. 
To them Oujrath Brahmins [the Brahmans of Gujarat] are only 
a caste of water-carriers, and Telang Brihmins (Tilanga or 
Carnatic BrAhmans] are a caste of cooks. They look upon 
SArasvaU Brahnmpas and the BrAhmavas of Northern India as 
degenerate because the latter are “ flsh-eaters.” They again 
befieve that all oUier Brihmayas, like those of Northern India,’ 
are unable ‘ to pronounce Sanskrit speech correctly.’ On 
account of their pretensions to i>oliticaI and scholarly wisdom 
the Mar&tha BrAhmans ‘ are far from popular, irrespective of the 
respect whicli they may inspire’ (p. 87f.). ‘Ti»e Br&hmapaa 
are still a power, out their power is extremely limited. All 
the power they have is that of advisers. They can tell whal 
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Is proper and what is improper. They can tell which actions 
and conduct have scriptural sanction, and which have not, but 
they cannot compel any other caste to do anything. They 
again have a power of conferring Vedic or Puranic sacraments, 
as they are the priests of the nation, but the possibilities of this 
power, and the good uses to which this power can be applied, 
are not yet fully realized by them ’ (p. 80). ... ‘ The Peishwas are 
gone, and so is the power of the Shiistris and Pundits in Poona.' 
They ‘still like to plapr their excommunication formalities. 
They often excommunicate persons, either those who have 
returned from England, or married a widow, or drank tea with 
Englishmen ; but nobody pays attention to their excommunica¬ 
tion excepting their own circle, which to-day has become very 
•mall and unimportant* (p. 83). 

The Brahmann of N. India, doulitless as the 
result of a lon^; period of foreign domination, are 
much less pretentious and exacting. The laxity 
of practice among those of Kasmir and Rajputaua 
is notorious ; ami, though the Kanaujiyas exercise 
extreme care in the matter of food, on the whole 
the priestly class, particularly in regions occupied 
by manlier races like the Jat or Rajput, have lost 
much of the influence which they once possessed 
(J. Wilson, Indian Caste^ Bombay, 1877, ii. 139, 
145, 151 ; Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography^ 188.3, p. 
1‘20). Many of them, like the Gayawal of Gaya, 
the Prayagwal of Allahahad, the Chaube of 
Mathura, all of whom are pilgrim guides at tliese 
sacred places, bear an indifl'erent reputation. 
Among the ordinary village Brahmans tlie theory 
of vicarious sacrilice has been so far extended that 
many of them exist only for the purpose of being 
fed at funeral and other feasts, and perform no 
priestly duties. The Brahman exorcist and 
astrologer still maintains much of hi.s influence 
even among tliose classes wliich j)retend to have 
assimilated the learning of the West, and particu¬ 
larly among women, who are specially devoted to 
the traditional domestic rites. 

(c) The ejlflr.ncy of sacrifice. —With the supre¬ 
macy of the Brahman was coiiihined the dogma of 
the efficacy of sacrifice. ‘ By saci ih(;es,’ says the 
Taittiriyn Brahrruma, ‘ the gods obtained heaven’ 
(Monier-Williains, Jirdhnianism and Hinduism*, 
23). According to other Vedas, sliould sacrifice 
cease for an instant to be oflered, the gods would 
cease to send tlie rain, to bring back at tlie 
appointed time the dawn and sun, to ripen the 
harvest, because they would no longer incline to 
do so, and also, as is sometimes surmised, because 
they could no longer do so (Barth, Bel. of India, 
1882, p. 36). There is not much evidence to support 
the belief that the Indo-Aryan sacrifices de]>ended 
on the assimilation of the divine life through the 
eating of the totem animal—a view advocated in 
the Semitic sphere by VV. R, Smith {Bel. Sem.^ 
385 fl*.) and further extended by F, B. Jevons 
(Introd. to History of Bel., London, 1896, p. 103 fl.). 
There is little trace of totemism in Vedic literature, 
and we find little proof that the Vedic Indiana 
believed that the .sacrifice meant the slaying of 
the god, or of the coiujeption of the Semitic sacra¬ 
mental meal (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 153; A. B. 
Keith, JBAS, 1907, pp. 931, 939). It is also im¬ 
probable that sacrifice in all its complicated details 
could have been developed from one only of a 
group of kindred ideas included in the general 
system of primitive worship. In India it would 
appear that 

‘the first aim of sacrifice was to preeent a simple thank-oflerini^. 
The second aim was to nourish the gods with the essence of the 
offered food, and to strengLhen them for their duty of main¬ 
taining the universe. The next idea was that of making these 
oblations the means of wresting boons from the invigorated 
and gratified deities, and so accoiuplishing some specific 
earthly object, such, for example, as the birth of a son. A still 
more ambitious object was that of employing sacrifice as an 
instrument for the attainment of superhuman powers and even 
exaltation to heaven' (Monier-Williams, 22). 

It gradually became a mystic rite, which of 
itself gave supernatural power to the worshipper 
apart from the aid of the god ; or it was simply 
mimetic, the offerer imitating the action which he 


desired the god to pierform ; or it was intended to 
iropitiate spirits or tutelary gods. It gradually 
)ecanie surrounded with that air of mystery which 
Hindu thought associates witli things in them¬ 
selves trivial, that ‘ making a parade of symbols 
which at iKittom signify nothing, and of playing 
with enigmas which are not worth the trouble of 
trying to unriddle ’ (Barth, 29). 

The great Vedic sacrifices, at which thousands 
of victims were immolated by hosts of priests—the 
rite lasting, it is said, in some cases three genera¬ 
tions—have quite fallen into disuse ; and the 
number of Brahmans fully skilled in the elaborate 
ritual is now small. Human sacrifices, rare in 
Vedic times, and i)ossibly adopted from the non- 
Aryan races, increased at a later j)eriod ; and, 
though the rneriah saerifiee of the Kandhs (q.v.) 
has long been suppressed, isolated examples of 
such practice.s are still occasionally reported (H. H. 
Wilson, Works, ii, 268 f,; W, Crooke, Things 
Indian, liondon, 1906, p, 262 fl.; Rajendralala 
Mitra, Indo-Arya,n.<i, iaindon ami Calcutta, 1881, 
i. Ill f.). At the present day saeritices are of two 
kind.s—bloody and bloodlessofl'erings. Tlie former 
are usually made to the Mother-goddes.s in one of 
her many form.s, es]>ecially in Bengal and Madras, 
and among the lower classes of tlie people rather 
than among the higher. Their object is to avert 
the anger of the gfidiless, to propitiate imilignant 
spirite, or to remove disease or other calamity, or 
they are made in fulfilment of avow. Sometimes 
a compromise is ma<le, the animal being merely 
laid before the shrine, or its ear is pierced ami its 
blood presented, after which it is released. Blood¬ 
less ofl'erings consist of the fire-sucrilice (hornn), in 
which flutter is cast into the flame so that the sweet 
savour may reach the gods, or presentations are 
made of grain, fruit, flowers, or leaves of some 
sacred tree or jilant, which are laid before, or laid 
upon, the image, and i^re sometimes accompanied 
by a water oblation. Siva, except very rarely in 
the case of his Himalayan manifestation FaAupati, 
which was probably adopted from some non-Aryan 
cult, receives none but bloodless ofl'erings ; and 
this is, of course, the rule in tlie worshifi of Vi^nu, 
the humanitarian Buddhist tradition being clearly 
traceal le in his cultus. The intention of the 
modern worshiiiper is to propitiate the god ; ‘ man 
needs things wnich the god possesses, such as rain, 
light, warmth, and health, while the god is hungry 
and seeks ofl'erings from man ; there is giving and 
receiving on both sides’ (Barth, 35 f.). 

{d) Metempsychosis, palhigenesis. — The most 
important dogma which was admitted into the 
official creed during the Brahinana period was that 
of the transmigration of tlie soul. It is not found 
in the Veda, which inculcates a belief in immor¬ 
tality, and that of a personal nature ; hut in the 
^atapatha Brahniana (x. 4, 3) we are told that 
those who do not jicrform rites with due know- 
ledge are born again after their decease, and 
repeatedly become the foo<l of death. As K. S. 
Hartland points out {Primitive Paternity, London, 
1909, i. 192 ff.), it was in origin not jdiilosophical 
dogma, but rather a develojiment of the savage 
belief in transformation. In many difl'erent parts 
of the world it seems to have been independently 
discovered (Tylor, PC, 1871, ii. 1 fl.); and by some 
authorities its adoption by the early Hindus is 
attributed to the non-Aryan tribes (Rhys Davids, 
HL, 82; Macdonell, Hist. Skr. Lit., 387; A. E. 
Gough, The Phil, of the Upanishads, London, 1882, 
p. 24; G. Oppert, Orig. Inhabitants, Madras, 1893, 
653). It appears, for instance, among the 
S,chfi,riH and Ralihas of Assam {Census Beport, 
1912, i. 78). For the development of the doctrine 
in S. India under the influence of the monism of 
Saiikar&cbftrya, see Censtis Beport Madras, 1912, i. 
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49 f. When it was taken over by Buddhism, 
Gautama did not teach the doctrine of the trans¬ 
migration of souIh, for which tliere is no place in 
his svstern, but the trannmigration of character; 
and ne held tluit ‘after the death of any being, 
whether human or not, there survived nothing at 
all but that licing’s karma, the result, that is, of 
its mental and bodily actions . . . not a single 
instance has been found in the older parts of the 
Pftll I'itakas of man being reborn as an animal’ 
(Ilhya Dav'ids, HL, 92 ; cf. Waddell, Buddhism of 
Tibet, London, 1895, p. 100 11'.). It is particularly 
prominent in the liuddhi8t_;Vl/ttI-a.v, or birth-stories, 
in which the Master dcHcribes events which 
occurred in a previous birth. Closely connected 
with this iloctrine is that of ahiiruid, the respect 
for animal life, which was accepted by Buddhism, 
more fully developed by Jainism, and is now 
observed by the Vaiijnava sectarians, who owe the 
inspiration largely to Buddhism. In ojiposition to 
Barth (p. 97), l^opkins {liel. of India, 199 f.) 
denies that ‘ aversion to beast-sacrifice is due to 
the doctrine of karma, and re-birth in animal 
form. The karma notion begins to appear in the 
Bralirnanas, but not in tlio shape of trans¬ 

migration. It was surely not because the Hindu 
was afraid of eating his deceased grandmother 
that he first abstained from meat. For, long after 
the doctrine of karma and saihsdra is estab¬ 
lished, animal sacrilices are not only permitted but 
enjoined ; and the epic characters shoot deer and 
even eat cows.’ 

At the present day the dogma is widely accepted. 
In N. India most Hindus believe that wrong-doing 
is displeasing to I’araine^vara, the great god, and 
that the wrong-doer must suller for his acts, pos¬ 
sibly in the present existence, but certainly in his 
future life or lives. It is, however, doubtful 
whether the future penalty is in any way con¬ 
nected with that to which tlie sinner is liable in 
the present life, because the operation of the law 
of karma is regarded as so certain that the specific 
condemnation by I’ararne^vara in each case is sel¬ 
dom required {Census Report United Provinces, 
1901, i. 76). The same writer remarks that a 
fundamental difficulty in the way of the spread of 
Christianity results from a belief in transmigra¬ 
tion, whicli is in direct conflict with the belief in 
a Divine atonement. H. A. Rose, again (Census 
Report Panjdb, 1901, i. 161 fl'.), quotes, as a 
development of the transmigration theory, the 
belief tliat certain classes and castes possess powers 
of causing evil or curing disease which are believed 
to he supernatural and to pass from one genera¬ 
tion to another. These powers are independent 
of worldly status, and a person who possesses them 
retains tliem even when he pursues a menial occu¬ 
pation, provided it be not so disgraceful as to 
involve ostracism by his brethren. This, however, 
is the recognition of the influence of heredity rather 
than of direct tramsmigration. Several birth cus¬ 
toms in tlie I’anjah—burial of infants near the 
house door ; ofl’ering of milk after the death of a 
child ; the belief that, if jackals or dogs disinter 
the corpse and drag it towards the house or 
village, the child will return to its mother; the 
preservation of the clothing of dead infants— 
illustrate the same belief (Census Report Punjab, 
1912, i. 299). On the subject of metempsychosis, 
see A. Bertholet, The Transmigration of Souls, 
London, 1909. 

zx. The anti - Brfthmanical reaction. — While, 


change. Hence arose both Buddliism and Jainism, 
almost contemporaneous movements, due to the 
reaction against tlie claims of the Brahmans to a 
monopoly of admission to the ascetic orders (see 
Hoenile, JASB, 1898, p. 39 fl'.). 

‘When Huddhisin arose, the accepted and general belief was 
that the soulti of men had previously existed within the bodies 
of other men, or gods, or animals, or had animated material 
objects ; and that when they left the bodies they now inhabited, 
thev would enter upon a new life, of a like temporary nature, 
under one or other of these various individual forms—the par¬ 
ticular fonii being determined by the goodness or evil of the 
acts done in the previous existence. Life, therefore, was held 
to be a never-ending chain, a never-ending struggle. For how¬ 
ever high the conditions to which a soul had attained, it was 
liable, by an act of wickedness, or even of carelessness, to fall 
again into one or otlier of the miserable states. There was a 
hopelessness about this creed in direct contrast to the child-like 
fullness of hope, the strong desire for life, that is so clearly 
revealed in the Vedas’ (Rhys Davids, UL, 17). It was the 
distinguishing characteristic of Duddhisin that it swept away 
the wriole of the animistic soul theory, ‘which had hitherto 
dominated the inincls of the superstitious and the thoughtful 
alike. For the first time in the history of the world it pro¬ 
claimed a salvation which each man could gain for himself, in 
this world, during this life, without the least reference to (lod, 
or to gods, either great or small' (ib. ‘Z»). 

The main distinction between Jainism and 
Buddhism lay in the fact that the former speiual- 
ized and intensified the earlier ascetic discipline, 
and prescribed reverence for life, not only human, 
but immanent in animals, plants, fire, earth, water, 
and w'ind ; while Buddhism advocated asceticism in 
a milder form, and found salvation for its members 
in knowledge and right living. 

It has often been suggested that this movement 
was [)art of a wide-spread religious and social 
revival. 

' The sixth century B.o. is one of those epochs in the his¬ 
tory of our race wliich mark a widespread access of spiritual 
vitality. In the case of Hellos it is still a moot question how 
far some fresh impact from Egypt or from further east had to 
do with this. But a sort of pantheistic awakening, at onco 
Intellectual and religious, beginning from many centres, of 
which the names of Pythagoras, Heraclitus, I’armenides, and 
the mythical Orpheus may serve to remind us, had set going a 
wave of mingled speculation and aspiration, which at one time 
threatened to destroy mythology, at another to transmute it 
into novel forms. Wants hitherto unfelt were met in various 
ways. Individuals were not satisfied with the traditional and 
conventional worships of the family or of the state. There was 
a deepening sense, we know not how infused, of guilt requiring 
atonement, of pollution crying for purgation, a feeling which 
had its roots in very early times, hut was now becoming uni¬ 
versal’(L. Campbell, Religion in Greek Literature, London, 
1898, p. 127 f.; cf, also CasartelJI, In Spiegel Mem. VoL, Bombay, 
1908, pp. 130-132). 

According to the most probable theory, this was 
the age of Zoroaster (660-583 B.C. ; West, SBE 
xlvii. [1897], Introd. xxvii, xxxviii). The Hebrew 
prophetic literature, starting in the 8th cent., con¬ 
tinued during this period [liDB iv. 112). In the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley, Nineveh fell in 607-6 B.C.; 
Boliylon was captured by Cyrus in 539 B.C. ; the 
life of Buddha may approximately be fixed between 
567 and 487 B.C. (see ERE ii. 881), As in the case 
of the Heroic Age in Europe, racial disturbances, 
tribal unrest and movement, promoted individual¬ 
istic tendencies in this new grouping of peoples. 
It is at present, however, impossible to trace any 
real connexion between these almost contempor¬ 
aneous historical and literary events, or to find 
any evidence of the communication of the ideas 
underlying Buddhism from the oast to the west, 
except that they were all the results of a long series 
of previous movements; ‘ and these previous move¬ 
ments were, in fact, so similar tliat they ran on 
nearly parallel lines resting on the common basis 
of animistic conceptions. And similar causes 
acting in these parallel lines took about, though 
by no means exactly, the same time to produce 
corresponding results’ (Rhys Davids, UL, 123). 

12 . The relations of Buddhism to the rival 


during the period represented by the Brfthmana 
literature, the priestly body was engaged in elah- 

S the cultus, and the philosophers were en- : religions.—Buddhism and Jainism, as we have 
in the study of the nature and destiny of ; seen, were the results of parallel and almost con- 
1 , the mass of the people w'as little affected temporaneous movements, organized outside the 
by ritual or speculation, and the time was ripe for Holy Land of the Br&hmans, by Ki^atriyas, in 
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opposition to Brfthman claims. But, in spite of 
this initial antagonism, during the early period 
the three rival faiths seem to have existed side 
by side in comparative harmony. The lay mem¬ 
bers of the Buddhist and Jain orders, while they 
looked for spiritual guidance to their own teachers, 
retained the services of their Brahman priests for 
the performance of dorae.stic rites. Budoliism has 
so completely disappeared from the Indian northern 
plains that it is impossible from modern facts to 
illustrate the conditions which prevailed at the 
period of its origin and vigour. 

Even to the present day the heterodox Buddhist* of Nep&l 
combine the worship of Siva with tiiat of Buddha, and employ 
Brahmans in sucred and domestic rites (Oldfield, ii. 147). The 
same fusion between Buddhism and Brahmanism, esi>ecially in 
the cult of 6iva, prevails in Ceylon, and was recognized under 
the late Burmese dynasty at Mandalay (B. S. Hardy, Eastern 
Monachitrm, London, 1850, p. 20ifl.; Shway Yoe (J. O. 
Scott], The Burman, 1882, i. 173; H. Yule, Mission to Ava, 
1856, London, 1858, p. 50 f.). In continental India the same 
conditions prevail in the case of Jainism. Jains, as a rule, 
at present freely worship ihe Hindu {^ods that are connected 
with the leifends of their saints. In Bombay, MUrw&ri Jains 
worship Vi^vm and Kf^ua as Balaji, and observe Hindu fasts and 
holidays ; some even worship the f^aktis, or Mother-ifoddeeses 
(FergusHori-BuriJCRS, Cai;« Temples, 1880, p. 487 ; liG v. [1880] 
62, ix. [1001] pt. i. p. Ill, xxi. [1884] 105, xxil. (1384] 126 ; Wilson, 
Works, 1861, i. 321k In Baroda the Vai^pava and Jain ssctions 
of the Vayia or merchant caste freely intermarry ; and, w'hen a 
Vaif^uava girl is married in a Jain family, she attends Jain rites 
while she is at her husband's house, and worships the old 
Brahmanical gods when she visits her parents—a condition of 
things wliich prevails among siTuilar castes in other parts of the 
country (Census /teport Baroda, 1901, i. 492 f.; BG ix. [1901] 
pt. 1. p. 100 ; Ibbetson, Punjaft Ethnography, 180). In 8. India, 
while a fiaiva will neither eat food nor intermarry with a 
Vai^i^ava, the ancient hostility between Jains and Hindus has 
nearly disappeared ; but in ths Central Provinces, though they 
may dine together, they do not Intennarry (R. V. Russcif, 
Gazetteer of Edgjjur, 1908, 1. 67, 71). The line, in fact, which 
divides Jains from Hindus can with difficulty be traced ; and 
there are other sects, admittedly Hindu, which present greater 
divergence from orthodox Brdhmanisin. 

The evidence of the Chinese pilgrims and that 
derived from other sources proves that the same 
tolerance of the rival faiths prevailed during the 
greater part of the period when Buddhism was in 
the ascendant, and even when it began to show 
symptoms of decay. The actual decay of Bud¬ 
dhism, which was due to internal weakness and the 
competition of the revived Brahmanism, seems to 
liave set in about A.D. 700 ; and, while it still held 
its ground in remote parts of tlie land, its final dis¬ 
appearance was due to the Muhammadan occupa¬ 
tion of N. India. Buddhism in its early fomi was 
probably too simple, and was thus ill adapted to 
.supply the religious needs of a race which has 
always found a sensuous type of worship more 
attractive. It demanded from its followers a 
standard of morals which was in advance of their 
stage of culture. It involved the discontinuance 
of sacrifice, and of the myriad ritualistic devices 
by which the Hindu has ever tried to win the 
favour, or avert the hostility, of his gods. It 
aliolished the personality of Brahma, into whom 
most orthodox Hindus hope eventually to be 
absorbed, and it substituted the vague conception 
of Nirvana, which meant to Buddha the extinction 
of lust, anger, and ignorance; to tlie Juins and 
some Buddhists eternal blissful repose; to other 
Buddhists extinction and annihilation (Hopkins, 
321 ; Rhys Davids, ILL, 283). 

The State in India has always been tolerant of 
every form of religion (see A. Lyall, Fortnightly 
Review, Nov. 1908, p. 717 fl'); and this rule was 
followed by the great Buddhist Emperor A^oka 
(g.v.). Though it may be true that the gradual 
downfall of Buddhism in the Indian plains was 
due to causes other than persecution, it is also 
certain that fanatical rulers from time to time in¬ 
dulged in savage outbursts of cnielty, and that both 
Buddhists and Jains were victims of outrage. 

‘That such outbarat# of wrath should have occurred is not 
wonderful, if w* consider the extreme oppreesivenete of the 


Jain and Buddhist prohibitions when ruthlessly enforced, as 
they were by some RiJAs, and probably by Aioka, The wonder 
rather is that persecutions were so rare, and that os a rule the 
various sects managed to live together in harmony, and in the 
enjoyment of fairly impartial oHicial favour’ (8miih, Early 
Uist.\ 191; for a somewhat, difleretit view, see Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, S19). 

13 . The continuity of BrShmanism and the rise 
of Hinduism.—'I’hus Brahmanism, even during the 
ascendancy of Buddhism, never suli'ered complete 
extinction, though it undoubtedly lost much of its 
dignity and importance when Buddhism in N. 
India and Jainism in the S. and W. enjoyed the 
patronage of ruling powers and were elevated to 
the rank of State religions. The extension of 
Indo-Aryan colonization, the continuous absorp¬ 
tion of the nori'Aryan tribes, and, finally, the 
establishment of the great Maurya Empire under 
Aaoka (272-232 n.c.), which ruled tlie greater part 
of the Peninsula, led to a modification of the 
earlier forms of Hindu belief. Tlie Hindu has 
always been accustomed to localize his gods, 
and probably from the earliest times the tutelary 
villnge-gods received more veneration from the 
masses of the population than the tleities of a 
higher class who.se cultiis was the inonojuily of the 
priestly body. This was the case witli the Ifoman 
colonists under the Empire. 

‘The conditions of health and disease are so obscure, the 
influences of will and imagination on our bo<ii1y states are so 
marked, that, in all ages, the boundaries between the natural 
and the unknowable are blurred and may be eauily crosHod. 
... On hundroda of provincial inscriptions we can read the 
catholic superstition of the Roman legionary. The mystery of 
desert or forest, the dangers of march and bivouack, stimulated 
his devotion. If he docs not know the names of the strange 
deities, he will invoke them collectively side by side with the 
go<l9 whom he has l>een taught to venerate ’ (S. Dill, Roman 
Society from JSero to Marcus Aureiita, London, 1904, pp. 459, 
480 ; and see artt. Dravidiakb). 

It was from this combination of Aryan and non- 
Aryan cults and beliefs that the Neo-Br&hmanism 
took its rise. 

14 . The Scriptures of the Neo-Brahmanism.-— 

The literature of the new form of Brfthmanism is 
all the work of, or inspired by, the Brfthman hier¬ 
archy, The theory wiiich it suggests is that there 
was no violent break l>etween the older and the 
newer faith. Hence it is diflicult to trace the 
stages of the evolution by which the theology was 
reconstructed. 

(a) The Piirfinas, —Tliis difficulty has been in- 
creased by a long-standing error regarding the date 
of that body of literature known as the Purftnas. 
To the Hindu mind their name—‘ Arch apologia,’ 
‘the ancient writings*—suggests immemorial anti¬ 
quity. It has l)een the habit of critics to date the 
best known of them, Vi^u Purdna, alK)ut A.D. 
1045(11. H. Wilson, Vishnu Purana, London, 1840, 
Introd. Ixxii). It lias, however, recently been 
proved that this and other important works of the 
same series must be dated about A.D. 500, while 
the Vdyu Purdna is referred to the 4tli cent., and 
all the principal works, whicli in tlieir present form 
are recensions of a much older body of literature, 
were re-edited in the Gunta period (A.D. 320-480), 
when the study of ISansKrit was revived (Smith, 
Early llist.\ 19 f.; Macdonell, Slcr. Lit., 299). 
From this conclusion the important result follows 
that the growth of the Neo-Brahmanism was con¬ 
temporaneous with the decay of Buddhism in N. 
India, and its development naturally progressed 
side by side with that of the later Buddhism and 
Jainism. 

(5) The Law literature.—The second body of 
literature connected with this religious revival is 
that of the Law-books. These, like the Purfinas, 
are the result of various recensions. The two most 
important, the Vai?nava Dharmai&stra and the 
Mdnava DhannaJdstra, probably assumed their 
present form about A.D. 200; and the latter is 
closely connected with the Mahdbhdrata, contain- 
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ing many verses quoted from that Epic (BUhler, 
Manu [SEE xxv. (1886)], Introd. xii ; Macdonell, 
Skr. Lit, 428). But, according to Biihler, the Law¬ 
book did not borrow from the Epic ; both authors 
used the same materials ; and those materials were 
not i^stematic treatises on law and philosophy, but 
the floating proverbial wisdom of the philosophical 
and legal schools, which already exist^ in metrical 
form. Manu’s treatise, which has become for 
modern Hindus the text-book in matters connected 
with religion and social observances, represents 
the period before the recognition of the sectarian 
gods in the schools where it originated. It no- 
w here teaclies the performance of rites other than 
Vedic; it nowhere inculcates the worship of any 
of tlie deities of the Pauranic school; nor is there 
any hint that it was intended to form a digest of 
the sacred Law. It rather bears unmistakable 
marks of being a school book, intended for the in¬ 
struction of all Aryas (Biihler, SEE xxv., Introd. 
Iv). It contains no allusion to the post-Vedic 
Trimjirti, the triad consisting of Brahma, Vi^nu, 
and Siva, the last two gods being only once men¬ 
tioned W name (xii. 121); and it ignores the cultus 
of the ^kti (female powers), and the efficacy of 
fervent faith in Krf;ina (see art. Biiakti-mArqa, 
vol. ii. p. 639 ff.). The great god is l^rajapati, lord 
of created beings; the Brahman and his teacher 
are objects of reverence, and hell is the fate of 
those who insult or injure them (ix. 319, iv. 165). 
A Brahman who serves his teacher until death 
enters forthwith the eternal mansions of Brahma. 
Image-worship is casually observed, but temple 
priests are spoken of with a measure of centempt 
(iii. 162, 180). The doctrine of transmigration is 
clearly stated, and, as a consciqnence of this, the 
various hells described, though places of terrible 
torture, resolve themselves merely into places of 
temporary purgation, while the lieavens become 
only steps on the road to union with Brahma. 
'Phe dignified isolation or calculated reticence of 
the school is shown by the absence of reference to 
Buddhism; and two verses which speak of the 
Mlechchha, or barbarian (ii. 23, x. 45), are devoid of 
any particularity which would identify them with 
the Greeks or any other foreign races. For the 
ethical tone, see JA iv. [1875] 121 fl, 

(c) The Epics; the Mnhdbhdrata .—It is in the 
Epic literature, represented by the Mahuhhdrata 
and the Bdm&yana, that the literary evolution of 
the Neo-Brfthmauism is most fully illustrated. 
This period may be fixed roughly from 600 to 60 
B.c. But behind this probably lies a long period, 
when, as in the case of Homer, the ballads out of 
which the Epics were compiled existed in an oral 
form. Episodes are emljedded in the existing texts 
which may be regarded as fragments of older narra¬ 
tives, the antiquity of which is proved by the fact 
that their subject-matter often refers to the resist¬ 
ance oflered by the warrior class to the growing 
claims of the ifrfthman hierarchy. 

The Mahd-bhdrata, after undergoing various re¬ 
censions, is believed to have grown round a legend¬ 
ary nucleus during some eight centuries (400 B.C.- 
A.D. 400) (see Hopkins, The Great Epic of India^ 
London, 1901, p. 398). The war between the 
Fftndavas and Kauravas, which forms the main 
subject of the poem, has been supposed to represent 
the contest between two successive bodies of Indo- 
Aryan immigrants, the former a Him&layan tribe 
practising polyandry, whose deity was Kr^na 
Visudeva, the traditional founder of the anti-Brah- 
manical monotheistic Bhagavata religion; the 
second much later comers and supporters of official 
Brahmanism (G. A. Grierson, Censtts Report 
India, 1901, i. 28711’., JR AS, 1908, p. 604 ff. ; A. 
Weber, I A xxx. [1901] 281 ff.). The K^triya party 
won the day, but had in the end to yield to the 


supporters of Brahmanism. In this Epic the transi¬ 
tion from the older to the newer Hinduism is marked 
in various w'ays. The facts have been carefully 
collected and analyzed by E. W. Hopkins {Eel. of 
India, 351 ff.). There is, first, an abnormal growth 
of yoga, or mental concentration. 

‘ In the Brihmanoa it la the sacrifice that is gfod-compelling ; 
but in the epic, although sacrifice has its place, yet when niir- 
aculous power is exerted, it is due chiefly to Yopa concentration, 
or to the equally general use of fonnulBB ; not fonnulaa as part 
of a sacrifice, but as in themselves potent; and mysterious 
mantras, used by priest and warrior alike, serve every end of 
magic.’ 

Caste distinctions are now fully recognized, and 
the most heinous crime is to commit an offence 
against caste order. On the other hand, the greatest 
merit is to present gifts to priests, whose insolence, 

f ^eed, and rapacity are constantly dwelt upon. 

his, however, applies chiefly to court Brahmans 
and to ascetics, who are above all law, while the 
village Brahmans and hermits are free from the 
reproach attaching to their hypocritical, debauched 
brethren. Apart from the sectarian gods, the chief 
objects of worship are priests, the manes, and, for 
form’s sake, the Vedic gods. These, with the addi¬ 
tion of Kubera, god of riches, are now degraded to 
the rank of ‘ world guardians ’ {lokapdla), and are 
definitely subordinated to the newer divinities. 
Among the latter is now included Dharma Vaivos- 
vata, the god of justice, son of the Sun-god. An¬ 
other new and interesting figure is Kama, god of 
love, who, in the form of the personification of 
sexual desire, is as old as the Atharvaveda (ix. 2, 
iii. 26) and is still the subject of a Mystery Play in 
S. India (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes ofS. India, 
iv. 399 ff.). In the Purfinas he is provided with a 
consort, Rati or Revft, goddess of desire ; and it has 
been suggested that his eminence is due to associa¬ 
tion witii the Greek Eros, through the agency of 
Greek slave-girls, who about this time were im¬ 
ported into W. India (J. W. MeCrindle, Periplus, 
Calcutta, 1879, p. 123 ; I A ii. [1873] 145). The old 
Nature-worship is represented by the cult of moun¬ 
tains, rivers, and sacred trees, many ancient rites 
and beliefs being concealed under the ‘ all-embrac¬ 
ing cloak of pantheism,’ which appears in the Epic. 
It has been alleged that phallus-worship is often 
mentioned in t\i<d Mahdbhdrata, as if it had always 
been common everywhere throughout N. India ; 
but this assertion has been disputed (Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, 165 f. ; B. C. Mazumdar, JRAS, 
1907, p. 337 ff.). The local theriolatry is illustrated 
by the cult of Hanum&n or Hanumat, the monkey 
hero of the Rdmdyayia, who in later times has 
become the chief village ^ardian deity. Serpent- 
worship appears in the cult of Nagas. 

From the religioui^oint of view the most interest¬ 
ing portion of the Epic is the Ehagavad-gltd, in 
whicli the Supreme Being incarnate as Kr^na ex¬ 
pounds to Ar^una the result of the eclectic move¬ 
ment combining the Sankhya, Yoga, and Vedanta 
doctrines (see ERE ii. 535ff.). It is now certain 
that portions of this poem, in which the doctrine of 
bhakti, or fervent faitn, is taught, are pre-Christian, 
and therefore the doctrine itself is of indigenous 
Indian origin {ib. ii. 547'’). 

* Nothing in Hindu literature Is more characteristic, in Its 
sublimity as in ita puerilities, in its logic as in its want of it. It 
has shared the fate of most Hindu works in being interpolated 
injudiciously, so that many of the puztlinff anomalies, which 
astound no less the reader than the hero to whom it was revealed, 
are probably later additions. It is a medley of beliefs as to the 
relation of spirit and matter, and other secondary matters ; it is 
uncertain in its tone in regard to the comparative efficacy of 
action and inaction, and in regard to the practical man’s means 
of salvation ; but it is at one with itself in its fundamental thesis, 
that all things are each a part of One Lord, that men and gods 
are but manifestations of the One Divine Spirit, which, or rather 
whom, the Vishnuite re-writer identifies with Krishna, as Vishnu’s 
present form ’ (Hopkins, Hel. oj India, 890). 

It has become the Gospel of the Vai^nava sec¬ 
tarians, and is the inspiration of the new school led 
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by Vivekananda (see § 35 ). For a criticism of its 
theology from the Christian standpoint, see Slater, 
Higher Hinduism, 1902, p, 126 fi‘. 

{d) The Bdmdyana. —While the MahSbhh&rata 
thus collected and popularized the legends and 
traditions which had their centre in the Holy Land 
of the Hindus, the Eastern Panjab, the same service 
was done by the second Epic, the Hdmdyaim, for 
the eastern stories which originated in the kingdoms 
of Magadha and Kosala, the present W. Bengal, 
Like the Mahdhhdrata, in its present dill'ering 
forms, it is the result of a long series of recensions, 
and considerable additions have been made to the 
original nucleus, which ‘ appears to have been com- 

S leted at a time when the epic kernel of the 
tahdbhdrata had not as yet assumed definite 
shape ’; and this earlier portion seems to be pre- 
Buddhistic (Macdonell, Hist, of Skr. Lit., 306 f. ; 
Khys Davids, Buddhist India, 183 f.). The first 

f ortion, that treating of the banishment of the hero 
iaina, is in form a historical saga, widely diflering 
from the second part, wdiich records tlie extension 
of Brahmanism into S. India ; but the story is based 
on N. Indian myths, and in the heroine, Sita, who 
is represented as having emerged from the earth 
when her father was plougliing, we recognize tlie 
favourite myth of the Eartlj-spirit mated to a con¬ 
sort, from wliose union, by a sort of mimetic magic, 
the fertility of men, cattle, and crops is assured. 

P'rom a religious point of view the Rdmdyana is 
much less interesting than the Mahahhdrata, be¬ 
cause it has been remodelled by a single hand, that 
of Valmiki, the traditional autiior, who has manipu¬ 
lated his materials to produce at once an artistic 
poem and a religious treatise, in the interest of the 
llama-worshi]»j)ing section of the Vaisnavas. 

15 . The historical development of Neo-Brahman¬ 
ism.—The scanty information which we pos.se 8 S of 
the history of tliis period has been collected and 
arranged from materials derived from the writings 
of Greek travellers and Buddhist pilgrims, with tlie 
aid of inscriptions and coins, by V. A. Smith {Early 

The Maury a dynasty, founded by Chandrapupta Maurva (321 
li.C.), attained its supremacy under A6oka-vardhana(see lillK ii. 
124 ff.), who made Puddhism the State relig’ion. It was destroyed 
in 184 B.c. by PusyainitraSuhjfa, who, in order to assert his claim 
to be paramount sovereign, performed the antique rite of the 
horse-sacrifice {aivamedha \q.v.\), thus marking the l>e({inniti(|^ 
of the Brahinanical reaction apainst Buddiiism, wliich was fully 
developed under Hamudra^upta and his successors five centuries 
later. At the same time, there Is no evidence that Buddhists or 
Jains suffered persecution. Under the next dynasty, the Kapva, 
we find the kinjf support ing the ideal system of Manu, and acting: 
under the advice of Brahman ministers. This was followed by 
the Andhra dynasty, among; the kin^s of which Hala is fantous 
as a patron of Prilkrit literature. 

In the obscure period which followed, N. India was overrun 
by hosts of invaders from the north under the names of Haka 
or Scythians, and I’ahlavas or Parthians. The dates are much 
disputed ; but it appears that about a.d. 60 the Yuehchi or 
Ku^an dominion was consolidated in the N.W. bv Kadphises i., 
and that his successor, Kadphises li., annexed N. India and 
destroyed the Indo-Purthian i^wer in the I’anjib. This Ku^ian 
empire lasted till A.u. 226. The important point tr« be noted 
here is that these foreiffn chieftains rapidly succumbed to the 
influence of their new environment. Kani^ka and Huvl^ka seem, 
at least formally, to have become Hindus ;yasudeva(c, a.d. 186- 
226) bears an Indian name, and adopted ^va symbols on his 
coins (J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 967). 

From this point we have hardly any information until the rise 
of the Qupta empire under Chandra^ptai. (a.d. 826-376), whose 
successor, Sarnudrag^ipta, showed his sympathy with orthodox 
Brilhmanism by performing; the horse-socriflce. The claim to 
perform this rite, symbolic of supreme power, was asserted by 
various Hindu princes in S. India in the early centuries of our 
era (Kice, Mysore and Coorg/rom the Inscrifjtioru, 1909, p. 209 f.). 

‘ Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly 
established that the restoration of the Brahmanical religion to 
popular favour, and the associated revival of the Sanskrit 
language, first became noticeable in the second century, were 
fostered by the western satraps during the third, and made a 
success by the Gupta emperors in the fourth century. These 
rinces, though apparently perfectly tolerant of both Bud- 
hism and Jainism, . . . were themselves, beyond Question, 
orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahman advisers, and skilled in 
Sanskrit, the language of the pundits. An early stage In the 
reaction against Buddhist condemnation of sacrifice nad been 


marked by Pushyamitra’s celebration of the horse-Bacrifioe to¬ 
wards the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samu- 
dragupta revived tlie same ancient rite with added splendour ; 
and ill the fifth, his grandson repealed the solemnity. Without 
going further into detail, we mav sum up the matter in Uie 
remark that coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in furnish¬ 
ing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the Qupta 
period of Brahmanical 1J iiiduism at the expense of Buddhism, and 
of the favour shown by the ruling powers to “ classical" Sanskrit 
at the expense of the more popular literary dialects ’ (Smith, 
Early 287). 

The Gupta empire fell before the attack of another body of 
invaders, the Huns, about a.d. 600. 

These successive inroads produced important results on the 
ethnology of N. India. The progress and final absorfitlon of 
these foreigners in the Hindu population have recently been 
fully investigated for W. India {BG ix. [1901J pt. i. p. 4SSfl.). 
The Hupa, or Hun, invaders were admitted by the BrAhmana 
among the K^trlya or warrior class—a fact disguised under the 
legend of the fire-initiation at Mount Abu {KKEi. 61 /.). Similar 
legends describe the successive intrtHluction of foreigners into 
the Brahman hierarchy (V. A. Smith, ‘ The Guriaras of Kijput- 
&na and KanauJ,* J HAS, Jan.-June 1SK)9 ; D. k. Bhandarkar, 
* The Guhilots,’ JASB, 1909, p. 167 ff ). 

The influence of these foreiLTiers on Himlu be¬ 
liefs must have l>een considerable ; but the official 
Brahman literature gives little or no indication of 
the process of the reconstruction of the faith during 
the period of foreign rule. When wo come to the 
establishment of the national power under Har^a 
(A.D. 606-64r>), tljo evidence is more comj)lete. He 
wa.s a Hindu, but in his later life favoured Bud¬ 
dhism. lie worshipped at times Siva or the Sun, 
or followed the Buddhi.st rule, and he impartially 
erected temples to all three. Most of his subjects 
worshipped the sectarian gods, and selected as their 
>ntron deity whichever god they preferred (see 
’owell-Tliomas, The Har^a-carita o/Bdna, London, 
1897, Introd. xii IK. ; M. L. Ettinghauson, Harm 
Vai'dhann, Louvain, 1906, cli. ii.). Thus the 
modern sectarian worship was gradually estab¬ 
lished in N. India; and the same revival occurred 
in the Deccan under the Chalukya king, Fula- 
ke.4in I. (A.D. 550-608), wlio, in the decadence of 
Buddhism, is said to have juirfornied many Hindu 
sacrifices, including the ahKimcdha, or horse-rite 
{BG i. [1896] pt. ii. p. 191). The activity of tlie new 
faith is shown in the erection of numerous cave 
toiii|)le 8 in the period A.D. 500-800 (Fergusson- 
Burgess, Cave Temples, 1880, p. 403). 

i6. The extension of Brahmanism in S. India. 
—The extension of Hindu influence into the South 
was obstructed by the great forest tract known as 
Dandakaranya, the present Maratha country, and 
by the ranges of the Sfttpura and Maliadeo hills 
which cross the Peninsula, dividing the North from 
the plateau of the Deccan. Hence, at the outset, 
Br&hman iniBsionaries seem to liave made their 
way along either the eastern or the western coast¬ 
line, or by the sea route. The question has been 
diseu.ssed in the article on tlm Bombay Presidency 
{ERE ii. 788), and the facts there collected need 
not be repeated. The Aryans before the 7th cent. 
B.c. seem to have had little knowledge of the 
Deccan ; and R. G. Bhandarkar dates their ac¬ 
quirement of information regarding the southern 
region about 350 B.c. {BG i. pt. ii. n. 141). The 
question has also been discussed by Khys Davids 
{Buddhist India, 23f}'.)i by Caldwell {Dravidian 
Grammar^, London, 1875, p. 11411.), and by H. A. 
Stuart, quoted by Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, i. 373 fi'. Burnell {IA i. [1872] 310) 
believes that about A.D. 700 Brahmanical influence 
was inconsiderable in the South, and that the Skr. 

f dace-names which are found appear only in the 
ertile deltas and at the seaports, where they were 
probably introduced by Imddhist missionaries. 
The latest discussion of the sulqect (A. Govinda- 
charyar Sv&rnin {IA xli. [1912] 227 ff.) rejects 
Burnell’s view, and places the ‘ Arianization of 
the Soutli ’ after the 6 th and before the 3rd cent. 
B.C., which is too early. The modem school of 
S. Indian scholars naturally adopts the higher 
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serieB of dates. Whatever may he the exact date 
of the introduction of Jirahinanical beliefs and 
practices into S. India, it was ccrtiiinl}', when 
contniHted wdth N. India, comparatively late ; and 
this fact accounts ior the characteristic form of 
S. Indian liriiiirnuniHrn, which has dev'cloped on 
lines of evolution quite ditl’erent from those of the 
North (V. Kankasahhai, The Tamils: Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago, 1904, p. 2ti7 fF. ; L. K. 
Anantlia Krishna Iyer, Cochin 'Tribes and Castes, 
ii. 171 f. ; Kicc, Mysore and Coorg from the 

Iriserivfinns, 204 11.). 

17. The establishment of Hinduism in its modern 
form. — VVe liave now reached tlic stage at which 
the Ilrahmanical reaction against Huddhism and 
.laininin was completed, and Hinduism, as we find 
it in e-xistence at the present time, was firmly 
established. Tlit* llrahmans now contnilled the 
law and social institutions of the peoj>le. The 
theory of caste was fully adopted, and they were 
placed at the head of society ; the movement led 
by the Ki^atriyaa in opi)OHition to tliem had col¬ 
lapsed. 

*A1I philosophy, except their own pantheistic theosophy, had 
i)«en driven out of the field. Hut Ve<iic rites and Vedic divini¬ 


ties, the V«di(! lanp'tiajfe and Vedic theoloj^y, had all ifone under 
in the strunRie. The tfods of the people rec.eived now the 
hoina(;e of the peojde. hloody Bacrillces were still occasionally 
offered, hut to new diviniticH; and liraltnilns no lonjfer presided 
over the ritual. Their literature had had to be recast to suit 
the new worship, to i^ain tlie favour and support of Uiose who 
did not reverence and worsiiip tlie Vedic gixls. And all sense 
of history had iieen lost in tlis necesHity of g;arhlin(t the story 
of the post HO as to make it tally wiMi their own pretensions. 
... A small and dccreasinp; minority continued to keen alive 
ths flickerin^f lamp of Vedic learninff; and to them the Indian 
peoples will one nay look hack witii especial gratitude and 
esteem' (Rhys Davids, /htddhiat India, 167 f., who possibly 
soinswhat overstates the case). 


18. The development of Hinduism.—The Neo- 
Brfllimanism, henceforward to he called ‘ IlinduiHin,’ 
was developed in two ways: first, by the creation, 
mainly illustrated by t he Epic and Paurilnic litera¬ 
ture, of a gallery of deitied personages, the legends 
regarding whom were largely drawn from the 
current folk-lore or [lojiular tradition, and, by a 
reconstruction of the traditions, were in a measure 
connected with the system which they liad suiier- 
seded ; secondly, by the adof>tion of deities, religi¬ 
ous myths, ami cults derived from the races beyond 
the llrahmanicnl pale. 

We have examples of the first class in the dei¬ 
fied heroes of the Mnhabhdrata, the five I'ftndava 
brethren, whose cults still prevail in variou.s parts 
of the country; at many sites in the Himalaya; 
at lienaros ; in the Konkans and the Deccan ; in 
S. India (Atkinson, Hirnalai/nn Gazetteer, ii. [1H84] 
281 f. ; M. A. Sherring, The Sacred City if the 
Hindus, London, 18()S, pp. 67, 177, 217 ; liG i. 
pt. i. [1896] p. 278, xxii. 989, xiii. 404; Fergu.s.son- 
iturgess, p. 11.8 ; Thurston, Ethnogr. Notes, Madras, 
1906, j)p. 146 tl'., 249, 301). The second process by 
which i.he pantheon has lieen formed was by the 
adoption aiul absorption of the local deities* this 
localization l>eing a feature which Indian ]»oly- 
theisiM shares with the Semites and the Egyptians 
(W. ]{. Smith, lie.L iS'ew.*, 38 fF. ; Sayce, HL,H9, 
121 ; A. Ernian, Life in Anrient Egypt, Eng. tr., 
liondon, 1894, p. 259f. ; A. Wiedemann, Eel. of the 
Anc. Egyptians, do. 1897, p. 8f.). Naturally, the 
process of absorption, in Inaia as in (Ireeco, assumed 
many and varied forms. 


* We reooifnire now that the jtersonaffes of the Greek and other 
imlytheisms were not pure crysUllixeiT productJ of a single and 
identical people, but were niCHlifltHl vanously by their environ¬ 
ment, Imrrowing trait* and epithets from other local )>owers 
whom they may liavedisposaessed or with whom they may have 
•hared their rule. . . . The divine name, eafxfcially'ln ancient 
religions, woe a j>owerful talisman, a magnet attracting to iteelf 
a definite set of cult-ideas and legends' (Karnell, CHS v. 861.). 

The worship of vague spirits of the forest by 
the most primitive tril>es, as the stage of settled 
agriculture displaces nomadism, develops into the 


cult of spirits which promote the fertility of the 
soil, cattle, and men. In Manipur, for instance, 
no fewer than ‘ four definite orders of spiritual 
beings have crystallized out from the amorphous 
mass of animistic Deities’ (Hodson, The Meitheis, 
1908, i). 96). By degrees, one of these local deities, 
usually known in N. India as Devi, in S. India as 
the Grftmadevata and Aiyanir, the central figure 
of the Dravidian pantheon, pushes itself into noto¬ 
riety, and is finally adopted oy Brflhmanism. This 
may occur Viecause the shrine is on the borders of 
the territory occupied by more than one allied 
tribe or village, and thus acquires a reputation 
more than local; or because at this particular 
place there has lieen a manifestation of special 
spiritual jiower, shown by the ‘ possession ’ of the 
iiiedicino-inan or his followers, or by some notable 
oa.se of healing. Such a shrine is, in process of 
time, ajipropriated by some low-caste Brahman 
priest, and the local aeity comes gradually to be 
identified with some manifestation or incarnation 
of one of the greater gods. Hence arose the Devi 
or Kali of Calcutta, of the Vindhyan hills, of Devi- 
pjltan in Oudh, and the Bhavani of Tuljapur in 
the Nizam’s Dominions, who possess powers of 
magic, wonder-working, and healing superior to 
those of the village-goddesses from whose ranks 
they have been promoted. The same is the case 
witli the shrines dedicated to men wlio gained a 
reputation for good works or wickedness in this 
life (Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, i, IfF). Of course, 
it is not always possible to trace the exact course 
of the evolution. This difliiuilty is increased in 
India by the absence of expressive cult-titles, which 
in Greece have so largely facilitated the analysis of 
the elements of the pantheon (CGS i. .85 IF,). 

10. Modern Hinduism defined. —In tracing the 
evolution of religion in India, no problem is more 
difficult than that of framing a definition of Hin¬ 
duism as we ob.serve it at the present day. Many 
of the tests which have been proposed from time 
to time are obviously inadequate. Thus it ha.s 
been said that a Hindu is one who cremates the 
adult dead. But certain classes of Hindu ascetics, 
like the Bisbnois of the Panjab and the Ling^yats 
of the Deccan, always luiry their dead ; and among 
the lower classes of Hindus holh forms of disposal 
of the corpse are in use. Again, it is said that a 
Hindu is one who receives religious service at the 
hands of Brfthmans. But in the Panjah nearly 
all Sikh villagers reverence and employ Brfihmans 
a.s their Hindu neighlKuirs do, and the same is the 
case with the Jaiti.s ; wliilo many Hindus who have 
been converted to Islam appoint the Br&hman to 
conduct their marriages according to the Hindu 
rule, adding the Muhammadan ritual as a legal 
precaution (Ibbetson, Punjab Ethnography, 112f.). 

The difficulty of framing a definition of Hindu¬ 
ism arises from the fact that under the general 
title ‘Hindu’ are included classes whose lielief, 
ritual, and mode of life are strangely diverse—the 
learned Brfthman, who is a follower of the Vedftnta 
philosophy ; the modern theist or agno.stic, trained 
in the learning of the West; the semi-barbarous 
hillman, who eats almost any kind of food without 
scruple, knows little of Brahmanical mythology, 
belief, or ritual, and in time of need bows before 
the stone which he supposes to be occupied by the 
god of his tribe or village; lastly, there is the 
vagrant, or the member of a caste like the Chuhra 
or Bhangl of N. India or the Pariah of the South, 
who is abhorred by all pure Hindus. The difficulty, 
in short, lies in separating the Animist from those 
classes of Hindus whose lieliels have a more or less 
animistic basis. Hence a recent writer proposes 
to include among Hindus 

•II HkUves of Indl* who do not belong to the Uusklm&n, Jain, 
Buddhist, Ohtistian« Pkrsi, Jew, or anj othar known religion ol 
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the world, and whose form of worship extends from monotheism 
to fetishism, and whose theology is wholly written in the San- 
slcrlt language ’ {Cenms Report Raroda, l»0l, i. 120 f.). 

This deunitioii is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it 
i^ores the fact that Hinduism is not a relimon in 
the sense of the word as used by European scholars. 
'I'hus a Hindu writes : ‘ Hinduism is that which a 
Hindu does’; in other words, it is a question of 
ritualistic and social observance (Guru Pro^ad Sen, 
Introd. to the, Study of Hinduisni, 1893, p. 9). The 
current terms, ‘ Hinduism ’ and ‘ Brahmanism,’ are 
of European ori|^in, the only Hindu general term for 
‘ religion ’ being dharma, defined as ‘ establi.shed 
order, usage, institution, custom, prescription; 
rule, duty; virtue, moral merit, good works; 
right, justice, law’ (Macdonell, Skr. Kng. Diet.,, 
London, 1893, .?.n). According to Manu {Laws, 
ii. 6 [SLD XXV. ,30]), ‘ the whole Veda is the (first) 
source of the sacred law, next the tradition and the 
virtuous conduct of those who know the (Veda fur¬ 
ther), also the customs of holy men, and (finally) 
self-satisfaction.’ Dharrna is distinct from ‘the 
path’ {rndrga), inasmuch as ‘the path’ came into 
existence at a definite period, while dharrna is 
eternal. ‘The path’ and ‘the doctrine’ (mata), 
combined together, are often exjtre.ssed by one 
word, snmpraddiia, literally ‘ that which is given,’ 
which Monier-Williams {Brdhuianism and Hindu¬ 
ism 61) detincs as ‘ a particular body of tradition¬ 
ary doctrines handed down through a succession 
of teachers,’ also designated ‘dar^ana or mata— 
that is, particular views or opinions on religion or 
philosophy.’ 

‘ The gfrcHt difference between the Hindu conception of the 
“dharrna’’and the European conception of “ religion " in thia 
To a European, Ciiriatianity or Christian religion arc self-deQned 
ternia, and the acceptance of those ideas and practices that are 
indicated by the word would make a man Christian. In the 
case of Hindu*” dharnia," tlie relation is different. Hindus are 
a definite l»od.v, and Hindu-”dharnia” is that indeflnlte thing 
which the UinduHcoriHider their own “dharma.” . . . The worn 
Hindu is itself a foreign one. The Hindus never used it in any 
Sanskrit writing, that is, those which were written before flie 
Mohamedan invasion. In fact there was no need of calling 
themselves iiy any particular name [all the rest of the world 
being ‘foreigners' {mlechchha, Greek ^ap^Jopoy)]. . . . ffiitdus 
define a Hindu os a man who has not fallen from Hinduism, 
that Is, taken up the inemberahip of any community like Chris¬ 
tian or Moliainedan, which is not considered as a Hindu com¬ 
munity. Tiie distinction between the Hindus and the Animisis 
Is tliUB based only on ignorance. . . . The distinction drawn 
between a Hindu and non-Hindu is merely a provisionaJ one. 
It may change at any time. Hinduism may, in future, include 
Christians, Molianiedans, and Buddhists. Hinduism is an ever- 
changing society, wliich may expand and take in races and 
leoples irrespective of their religious beliefs. What societies 
t will absorb depends almost entirely on the circumstances' 
(Sbridhar V. Ketkar, 18, 22, 33). 

Eor practical purposes the definition proposed by 
Lyall may i)e accepted, that Hinduism is 

‘ the collection of rites, worships, beliefs, traditions, and myth¬ 
ologies that are sanctioned by the sacred books and ordinances 
of the Brahmans and are propagated by Brahmanic teaching. 
And a Hindu is one who generally follows the rules of con¬ 
duct and ceremonial thus laid down for him, particularly 
regarding food and marriage, and the adoration of the gods’ 
(Rel. Synirmn of the World, London, 1880, p. 114). Or—to use 
the words of a Hindu writer—the modern Hindu ‘should bo 
born of parents not belonging to some recognised religion other 
than Hinduism, marry within the same limits, believe in God, 
respect the cow and cremate the dead' (Census Report J’aniab, 
1912, i. 100). Forcrlticisnisof other proposed tests of Hinduisni, 
see Census Report, 1012, United Provxncee, L 121, Madrae, i. 60 
T^vancore, i. 198 fl. 

20 . Hinduism as a missionax 7 religion.—Though 
concealed by various fictions and conventions, the 
theory which underlies the system is that all 
residents of India are liom Hindus. This is illus¬ 
trated by the controversy which arose upon the 
q^uestion whether Hinduism is, or is not, a niLs- 
sionary religion. In the Lecture on Missions 
delivered in Westminster Abbey in 1877 {Selected 
Essays, 1881, ii. 49), F. Max Miiller argued that 
three religions—Juaaism, Brahmanism, and Zoro¬ 
astrianism—are ‘ opposed to all missionary enter- 
•rise ’; while ‘ three have a missionary character 
rora their very beginning—Bnddhism, Mahom- 


inedanism, and Christianity.’ Comparing Br&h- 
manism with Judaism, he argned that 
‘ a very similar feeling prevented the BriHunans from evei 
attempting to proselytise those who did nof liy liirtii belong to 
the spiritual anstotiracy of tlie country. Their work was rather 
to keep the light to themselves, to repel intruders; and they 
went BO far as to punish those who hapiiem d to be near enough 
to hear the Bound of tlieir prayers, or to witness tlieir nacriliccs.' 

This was written from the point uf view of a 
student of the Hindu sacred hooka, not of a 
practical observer of the people ; and, as lie after¬ 
wards explained, by missionary religions lie meant 
‘ those in which the spreading of the truth and the 
conversion of unlielievers are raised to the rank 
of a sacred duty by the founder or his inimediato 
successors’ {ib. i. 94). Tliia view is so far correct 
that Hinduism was not tiic creation of any single 
founder, and that no authority has ever controlled 
its organization or systematically promoted the 
conversion of the heathen. In his reply to these 
remarks, A. Lyall (i. 134 ft.) contended that 
• BO far from It lioing u non-miMsioiiary religion, in tlie Bcnse of a 
religion that admita no proHelytes, one iniglil Kiifcly aver that 
more persons in India become owry year Brahni.^nists tiian 
all the converts to all the other religions in India put to- 
getlier. ... If by Brahmanisiu we underBtund that religion 
of the Hindus wliich referH for its orthodoxy to Brahmanic 
HcriptureB and tradition, which adoroR the Mrahtnanic gods and 
their incarnaliunH, venerates tlie cow, observes certain rules 
of intermarriage and the sharing of food, and wliich regards 
the Brahman’s presence as necessary to all essential rites, tlien 
this religion can hardly lie called non-missionary in tlie sense 
of stagnation and exclusive immobility. . . It the word proselyte 
may be used in the sense of one who has come, and who has been 
readily admitted, not necessarily being one that lias been invited 
or pernuaded to come, then Brahmanism might lay claim to be 
bv far tJie most successful proselytising religion of modern times 
In India ’ (ib. i. 136 f.). 

The question thus resolved itself into a contro¬ 
versy between two writers who discu.ssed the 
question from two different points of view- one a 
student of the sacred hooks, who treated Hinduism 
as an organized religion founded on an ancient 
literature, anil who regarded pro.selytism as a 
conseiou-s, well-delined procedure carried on under 
conditions analogous to tliose wliich characterize 
( -hristian missionary work ; the otlier an acute 
observer of the almost unconscious, unorganized 
methods by which the non-Aryan triliesare induced 
to enter tlie fold of Hinduism. The controversy 
is now somewhat obsolete, and in the ojiinion of 
all conipetent okservers has been finally settled 
in favour of the views advocated by J..y/ill. For 
a recent discussion of Hinduism as a missionary 
religion, see Sbridhar V. Ketkar, op. cit. 66 ff. 

21 . The conversion of the non - Aryans to 
Hinduism.—’I'lie jirocess by which the non-Aryan 
trilies are converted to Hinduism has lieen de¬ 
scribed by Lyall in an essay familiar to all students 
of comparative religion (i. 167 fl.). Such conversion 
is naturally most common on the outskirts of the 
territory long occupied by the Hindus, Thus in 
Assam the Koch Kajas, who are without doubt 
of non-Aryan descent, have been pecognized by 
the Brahmans as 8 ))rung from Siva, the god 
having taken the form of one of their ancestors 
and visited the queen, who was herself none other 
than an incarnation of his divine siiouse, Parvatl. 

‘ The Kach&ri kings of Hiramba wore similarly converted, and 
after their ance«try had been satisfactorily traced liack to Bhim 
[one of the I’ftQ()iiva princes of the MahdUhitrala] the two chiefs 
were placed about x.D. 1790 in the body of a large copper itiiags 
of a cow, and thence produced as reclaimed Hindus, . , . 
the A home, Indra was selected as the progenitor of the kinfs, 
but no special origin seems to have been assigned to tiie common 
people, so that an Ahoin on conversion takes as low a place la 
the Hindu caste system, in ids own estimation, os he does In 
that of orthodox llindiis’ (Ceneue Report Auam, 1802, i. 88; 
cf. art. Asdau, vol. ii. p. 187 f.). 

The process is often gratlual. When the Kach&rl 
first puts himself under the guidance of a ^osdin, 
or teacher of the Vai^nava sect, he is a Hindu in 
little more than name, eating pigs and fowls, and 
continuing to drink strong liquor. After a time 
be somewhat modifies these aDominahle practices, 
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and then, after several ^venerations, when the family 
haa given up or concealed its taste for forbidden 
food and drink, and has become, in appearance at 
least, ceremonially nure, its members are finally 
promoted to the rank of orthodox Hindus. 

‘This, how«ver, is s matter of many years, as spirits and pl^s 
flesh are dear to the abori^final palate, and many a man who 
would tain be admitted as a pure Hindu remains outside the 
e, because it is not in him to forswear the nourishing diet of 
ancestors ’ (ib. 1. 84). 

Some Assamese, when they profess a desire for 
conversion, are compelled to last for a day or two 
(fasting being a form of purification from malignant 
spirit influence [A. E. t^awley, The Mystic Hose, 
London, 1902, p. 15311’.]), after which tliey undergo 
a rite of atonement {jnuy<tMchitta) at the hands of 
their teaclier, who claims a suitable fee. But for 
at least three generations they are somewhat 
despised, and take no part in social afl'airs ; after 
this they rank as Hindus {Census Report Assam, 
1901, i. 225). The condition of things in the 
Central Provinces, where tribes like the Gonds 
(y.v.) are rajudly embracing Hinduism, is very 
similar (LVn.vw# Report, 1901, i. 95). 

22 . Hindu sectarianism.—The process of the 
formation of new sects provides another metliod 
by whicli outsiders are admitted into Hinduism, 
'l^e worshij) of the sectarian deities grew np dur¬ 
ing the fieriod represented by the Epics and the 
PurAnas ; hut the material for tracing their evolu¬ 
tion is very scanty. 

(a) Brahma. —Of the members of the Hindu 
triad, BrahmA has now becomi! an otiose, decadent 
divinity, mainly because he was always a god of 
the philosophers rather than of the common j>eople. 
The process of his degradation is clearly rnarKed 
in the Mahdbhdrnta. It is commonly sanl that he 
has only a single shrine, that at Puskara in Kaj- 
putAna. But he has also a temple at Khed Brahnift 
in the State of MahikAntha in GiijarAt {UG v. [1880] 
437 f.); in S. India his cult is more persi.stent, 
shrines being dedicated to him at Chebrolu in the 
Kistna Distriiit, at Kalahasti in S. Arcot, at Mitru- 
nandapnram close to Trivandrum, and possibly in 
a few other places (Oppert, 2H8 f. ; V. N. Aiya, 
State Manual Travanc.ore, 1906, ii. 49; Census 
Report Travaneore, 1901, i. 97). In the domestic 
ritual ho is worshipped under the form of VldhAtp, 
personified fate ; but even here he is placed second 
to Sa^U, the goddess presi»ling over the sixth day 
after birth {BO ix. [1901] pt. i. p. 33 f.; see Biiauman- 
I8M, vol. ii. p. 810 L). 

^ (6) iS'ira.—The philosojdiical side of the cult of 
Siva represents him as ‘ the earliest and universal 
impression of Nature upon men—the impression 
of endless and pitiless change ’ ( Lyall, ii. 306). But 
he has also assimilated much of the demonolatry 
and Animism of Mie non-Aryan races, as in his 
manifestation as Bhilte^vara, ‘lord of goblins,’in 
which form his cultus was well adapted to serve 
the needs of the devil-worshipping Dravidians of 
8. India. He is tlie descendant of the Vedic 
Hudra, who has a l>eneficent os well as a malevo¬ 
lent character (Muir, iv, 339 ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Myth., 77), the latter lieing veiled under his 
euphemistic title, Siva, ‘ the auspicious one.’ 
Th^e seems no good reason to assign the origin 
of Siva, the special BrAhman god, to the non- 
Aryan races, tlumgh his cultus may have lieen 
oontaniinated by their influence (Muir, iv. 349). 
U must be noted, however, that his temples are 
very commonly served, not by BrAlirnan.s, but by 
members of tbe ascetic orders connected with his 
cult. His association is rather with the HimAlaya 
(H A Hose, Census Report, P^injdb, 1991, i 127 (.). 
This is also shown by his cult-titles, Giii^ia and 
the like, ‘ mountaiii-god,’and those of his consort 
Uni A os I’Arvati', ‘mountain-goddess,’ and Haima- 
vati, ‘ she of the IlimAlaya,’ and some Greek writers 


identified him with Dionysus (J. W. McCrindle, 
A ncient India as described in Classical Literature, 
1901, p. 64 n.). It has been suggested that the 
introduction of the cultus was due to the movement 
of Hun tribes from the north {BG ix. [1901] pt. i. 
p. 476). He is at once a god of Nature, the im¬ 
personation of re-integration and destruction ; the 
typical ascetic ; the contemplative philoHoj)her and 
sage ; the wild and jovial mountaineer, surrounded 
by troops of dancers. Hence his personality 
attracts two dill’erent classes of wor8hij)per8—the 
Brahman philosopher, who sees in him the All¬ 
god from whom the Universe is evolved ; and the 
j)€asant, who associates him with the mysteries of 
the reproduction of life. 

'The worship of the lihga. —In modern Hinduism 
the symlK)! oi Siva is the lihga, or phallus. Phallic 
worsnip appears in the Veda in the H^nadevdh, 
‘ those who have the phallus as their deity ’; but 
this seems to be regarded as a non-Aryan cult, and 
Indra is besought not to allow them to approach 
the sacrifice (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 155). In 
Buddhism anil in the Atharvaveda w e meet phallic 
^ttnV\(kiimbluinda,kumb}umiu.<ika; Weber,xxx. 
[1901] 282), and in the Maluibhdrata it is mentioneil 
as if it had been common in N. India ; but it i.s 
not included in the superstitious forms of worship 
described in the Buddhist Nikayas{Khy8 Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 165 f.). The origin of the cult 
in India is obscure. Fergussoii w'as disposed to 
connect the symbol with the Buddhist dagaha, one 
of w hich has been found adapted to Saiva worship 
in a cave at Wai {Hist, of hidian Arch., London, 
1899, p, 304 f. ; Fergusson-Burgess, 213; F. A. 
Maisey, Sanchi, Loudon, 1892, p. 16n.). Oppert 
sugge.sts that it w'as derived from the Greeks—a 
view which seems improbable [Grig. Inhah., 381 ; 
Muir, iv, 161,421). Stephenson {JRAS viii. [1842] 
3,30)and F. Kittel {Ueber den Ursyrung des Linga- 
kultus %n Indien, Mangalore, 1876) connected 
phallic worship with the non-Aryan tribes. In 
opposition to this view, we have the important 
fact that of the twelve great lihga shrines, only 
three, those at OmkAra on the NarbadA, Triyam- 
baka at Na.sik, and Bhiina-^ahkara in the Deccan, 
can be reasonably classed as outside tbe distinc¬ 
tively Aryan area, and early traditions a.ssociate 
the establishment of lihgas in N. India wdth Aryan 
saints and worthies (Muir, ii. 202, iv. 189 IT., 40511'.). 
It may also be said that phallic worship is not 
general among the forest trines at the present day. 
Thus, though the Tudos are apparently immigrants 
from Malabar, there is no evidence of pliallic 
w'orship among thorn (W. H. K. Kivers, The Todas, 
London, 1906, p. 447). On the whole, the facts 
seem to indicate that, though the cult may have 
prevailed among some of the indigenous tribes, it 
wn.s not confined to them, and that in the form in 
wdiich it now appears its extension was largely due 
to the Aryans. 

The prevalence of this ancient symbol of fertility 
and life in the cults of India ‘ show s that in the 
more naive religion of the older age there was not 
yet that divorce between the physical and moral 
world which the spiritual law of modern religion 
has made’ {CGS v. 11 L). It is ‘by no means on 
early or a universal cult. It can only become 
prominent in a population having a settled abode 
and cultivating the soil; its orgiastic develop¬ 
ments are sporadic’ (Hartland, Primitive Pater¬ 
nity, i. 122). It seems to be an aberrant form 
of the cult of stones and pillars which was widely 
distributed in Greece, and among the Semites 
(Frazer, Pausan., London, 1898, ii. 539, iv. 110, 
1.54, 318 6 ’., V. 31411.; CGS iv. 149, 307; HDB 
iii. 879 fl’., V. 110ff. ; art. Baal, vol. ii. p. 287 f.). 
Some of the great Indian lihgas have no sexual 
connotation (ct. ERE v. 829 L). Thus, that at the 
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shrine of Y&jl6vara at Benares is ‘ simply an enor¬ 
mous block of stone, round and black, six feet in 
height, and twelve in circumference * (Sherring, 
Sacred City, p. 117). That of Bhojpur in Bhopal 
is feet high and 17 feet 8 inches in circuniter- 
ence, raised on a massive platform {IGI viii. [MW8] 
121). The kindred pillar-cult is, ns A. J. Evans 
has shown, widely distributed {JHS xxi. [1901] 
99 f.). One of the pillars of Atoka at Benares 
(ERE ii. 460) has now V>eoome the famous or 
pillar, of Siva. The symlx)!, in itself, is not neces¬ 
sarily indecent (Kajendralala Mitra, Indo-Aryans, 
i. 146 f. ; IGI xviii. 202). Among the Saivas it is 
not connected with eroticism, a tendency di.stinctly 
absent from the cult of Siva. This, however, re¬ 
fers only to the devotees of the higher class ; and, 
when it is worshipped in connexion with the female 
symbol (yoni), or among the Lihgayat (q.v.) sect 
in the Deccan, it undoubtedly has a sexual sugges¬ 
tion (cf. Elliot, Hist, of India, iii. 91 ; llartland. 
Primitive Paternity, i, 123). Its connexion with 
oiva may probably be traced to his manifestation 
as a god of reproduction, as, for instance, when 
he appears as Mrtyunjaya, ‘destroyer of death.’ 
Even in the Veda, he, os Paiupati, ‘ lord of btiaats,’ 
a title of Budra, is regarded as the agent promot¬ 
ing fertility in cattle{Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 75). 
Tn parts of the Deccan, as a mode of mimetic 
magic, the marriage of Siva and Parvat! is peri¬ 
odically celebrated (BG xxiii. [1884] 676; V. A. 
Smith, Hist, of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, 
p. 215 ; cf. CGS v. 217 ; Frazer, GB^ ii. 20411.), and 
m parts of the Central Provinces he seems to 
be connected with tree-worship (KJiE iii. 312). 
The same conception doubtless underlies his mani¬ 
festation as Ardha-narl^vara, half male and half 
female, symlxdizing the union of Purusa and 
Prakriti, the central idea of Nature-worship (see 
EliE ii. 38‘’). Wo may als(» com})are the phallic 
processions which occasionally accompany the lloli 
celebrations in India, as in the cult of Nathuram 
at Gwalior (Crooke, PR'^ 'n. 319 f.), the tpaWotpopla 
of the Dionysus worship in Greece, ‘which arises 
from the same idea as that which jirompts the 
corporeal union of the husbandman and his wife 
in the cornfield at the time of the sowing or after 
reay)ing’ (CGS v. 197, 205; Frazer, GB^ 'n. 20511’., 
GHP, pt. i. vol. ii. p. 97 6'.). The story of V4nu 
cutting up and scattering the fragments of tlie 
lihya throughout the world reminds us of the 
mutilation of Osiris, and the Kandh custom of 
distributing the ashes of the human representative 
of the spirit of vegetation as a fertilizing charm 
(Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 1907, n. 
331 ; CGS iii. 19 f.). As in the case of other gods 
of fertility, the bull ' the ajtpropriate emblem 
of f^iva (Frazer, Adonis, pp. 96, 130, GB'^ ii. 312, 
277 6’. ; CGS iii. 11, v. 97; Jastrow, 632; Wiede¬ 
mann, 178f., 187 f.). The conception, also, of the 
phallus as a protective (i-vorptmaiow) may, as in the 
case of the Greek Ilernuti, have contributed to its 
popularization (CGS v. 32). On the worship of the 
lihga in India, see Muir, iv. 343 ff. 

23, The popularization of the cult of Siva.— 
The popularization of the cult of Siva involved a 
rocess of syncretism, the adoption of various local 
cities as his manifestations. The most respect¬ 
able of these is Ganapati, or Ganeto, lord of the 
troop of demons attending the god. His worship 
starts from the Faur&nic period ; and, except in 
one legend contained in tlie northern recension 
of the Mahdbh&rata, he does not appear in the 
Epic literature (JRAS, 1898, p. 3806',). His sym¬ 
bols of the elephant and the rat connect him with 
some local theriolatry ; but he is noAv independent, 
and, though he is a member of the Saiva {;roup of 
deities, he has become almost non-sectanan, and 
all sects agree in doing him honour as the god of 


luck (IA XXX. 255 f. ; of. BrAhmanism, vol. ll. 

. 807 f.). Another deity of the same class it 

kanda, or Kiirttikeya, w'ho was the family-god 
of some W. Indian dynasties, and now, under the 
name of 8ubhranianya, is most popular in S. India, 
where his association with the Moilier-goddesses 
show's that he is connected with non-Aryan cults 
(BG i. pt. ii. pp. 180, 287 ; Oppert, 303, 370). In 
a much lower class is KliandobA, or Khanderav, 
‘sword father,’ juobably a deilied non - Aryan 
prince, now the chief guarditin-deily of the Deccan, 
W'here his cult shows obvious .signs of contamina¬ 
tion with those of the forest tribes (BG xviii. pt. i. 
pp. 29t>, 413 f.). Similar i^istances are to be found 
in the ideritilicatiuu of Siva-Vi^nu as Harihara 
with the non - Aryan Aiyanfi-r, or Votfila, the 
demon - leader and ghost - scarer of tlie 'i'amil, 
Kanarese, and Deccan peoples (ih. xxiii. [1884] 
556, xviii. [1885] i>t. iii. ]>p. 347, 388). 

24. The yoga and asceticism.—The system of 
yoga, by which, through strange [Mistures, siip- 
pre.ssion of the breath, self-restraint, and medita¬ 
tion, the soul seeks union witli the Sujireme World 
Spirit, was an outgrowth of the Sankhya philo¬ 
sophy, and, though dogmatically no part of the 
VeilantJi, reached its fullest ilevelopuient under 
I’atahjali about the 2nd cent. B.C. In the time of 
Buddha it was recognized, as it continues to be in 
the later forms of Buddhism, and the condition 
of ecstatic abstraction was held in higli esteem 
(11. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, 11 ; Mae- 
donell, Ilist. Skr. Lit., 390 If. ; L. A. Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet, 126, 141). It assumes special 
prominence in the Mahdbharata epic, whore 
concentration, witli the use of magical formulue, 
supersedes the power of tiie sacrifice (see artt. 
Yo(iA, Asckticism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 87 ff. ; 
Austkiutiks, vol. ii. p. 225 fl‘. ; BkAiimANISM, vol. 
ii. p. 802 f.). 

The (levelo}>iiient of asceticism in its yoarser 
forms is one of the main contributions of Saivism 
to modern Hinduism. It represents, in a measure, 
a revolt against the tyranny of caste. It has its 
literary origin in tlie Brahmanical rule which 
divides life into a series of stages (see ERE ii. 
802); and the life of the ideal ascetic served as a 
model for the rules regulating the conduct of the 
ordained monks of the Buddli’ist and Jain orders 
(Manu, vi. 41 ; Kern, 7311'.; Biililer, Indian Sect 
of the Jainas, 1903, p, 13 f,). 1‘erhaps the closest 
imitation of the observance of the stringent rules 
of ancient a.sceticisni is to he found in the re¬ 
markable colony of Tibetan hermits at Shigatze 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries, London, 1905, 
p. 234 ft’., Buddhism of fibet, ‘^3f.). At the 
present day, among some of the Saiva orders in¬ 
stances are found of genuine a-sceticisin carried on 
ot'-cording to the ancient rule in caves and forests ; 
but such enthusiasts are not numerous. Occasion¬ 
ally at batliing fairs and places of pilgrimage may 
1)0 observed the Urdhvahfthu, who extends one or 
lioth of his arms above his hooil until they become 
fixed in that position ; the AkaAainukhin, who 
keeps his neck bent back gazing on the sky ; the 
Bhumimukhiii, who hangs by liis feet with his 
head nearly touching the ground ; the Nakhin, who 
allows his nails to grow to an excessive length ; 
those who recline on a couch studded with nails; 
and others of the same kind who present an ob¬ 
vious parallel to the early Christian hermits, the 
social and religious results of sucli excessive devo¬ 
tion being in both cases equally disastrous (J. C. 
Oman, Mystic.s, Ascetics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903 [useful so far as the personal experi¬ 
ence of the w'riter goe.H]; artt. Cklibacy [Indian]; 
Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 8U1 f.). 

2C Development of the cult of Siva.—We know 
little of the early development of the cult of Siva. 
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The 8ib» of the Paniftb, according to Megasthenes, 
who visited India about 20 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great, branded their cattle with 
the trident syinbol of the god, or rather perhaps 
with the mark of the club of Hercules, who was 
identibed with liiin (MeCrindle, Anc. India as de¬ 
scribed by Megasthenes, 1877, p. Ill; JEAS, 1907, 
p. 907). Bardesanes, who seems to have lived in 
the beginning of the 3rd cent. A.D., and whose 
account is preserved by a late compiler, Johannes 
StobaioB (c. A.D. 50(J), apjparently describes the 
worship of the god in the fierrnaphrodite form of 
Ardhanarl6a (MoCrindle, Anc. India as described 
in Classical Lit., 172 f.). His image, attended by 
that of liis bull Nandi, with the noose, trident, 
and other symbols, a])pearH on the coins of the 
Ku^iftn kings Kadidiises ii. (c. a.d. 90-100) and 
VAaudeva (A.D. 185-220). In the 3rd cent, his 
cult seems to have been establi.shed throughout 
India (JRAS, 1907, p. 972). In S. India, Salvism 
was the oldest form of Brahmanism, and its rise 
is connected with a teacher named Lakulisa, as 
far back as the first century of our era (Itice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 20ri; cf. D. li. Bhandarkar, 
JkASBo xxii. [1910] 15111.)^ At a later period 
his worship was adopted by SaAfihka, king of Ben¬ 
gal, who persecuted the Buddhists, and by the 
emperor Harija, both of whom leigmsl early in the 
7th cent. a.d. (Smith, Early I/ist.'\ 285 f., 318 f.). 

The popularization of the cult was the work of 
a series of missionary preaclujrs, who, like the 
founders of the reviv(!d Vai^navisrn, came from 
S. India, where fliiiduism, comparatively safe from 
the inroads of tlic foreigner, was allowed to follow 
the natural course of its evfdution undisturbed. 
This is shown by the grc-ater abundance of the 
in.scriittions surviving in that region, where the 
Muhammadan powers, remote from the centres of 
fanaticism in the N., were h^ss bo.stile to Hindu¬ 
ism, and did less damage to the temples and the 
records in stone (/'A xxx. 17). 

The first of tliese teachers w as Kurnfli ila Bhatta, 
a learned Brahman of Bihar, w ho in the 8th cent. 
A.D. restored the ancient Vcdic rites, and en¬ 
couraged the persecution of BiuldluHts and Jains— 
a tradition which has magnified into the extermina¬ 
tion of Buddhism from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. A follower of the Mimfnlisu school, be 
ascribed the universe to a Divine act of creation, 
and assumed an all-powerful Deity os the cause 
of the oxi.stentje, continuation, and destruction 
of the world. Ho adopted, as a philosophical argu¬ 
ment in opposition to Buddhrsm, the Vedanta 
principle of the non-duality (advaita) of the God- 
lead. IDs mantle fell upon his more famous 
disciple, Sahkartichiirya (c. a.d. 737-769), who 
moulded the yttarn-inimailisa philosophy in its 
final form {Sri Sankardchdrya : llis Life and Times, 
his Philosophy'^, by C. N. Ivri.shnaswami Aiyer and 
Bandit Sitanath Tattvabiiushon, Madras, n.d.; 
Census Renort Trnvancore, HlOl, p. 101 f. ; L. K. 
Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
ii. [1912] 256 0’.). 

* 11« teems to have risen as an inspired g^cnius to throw a 
quick, briifht likjht, like to the monioritary after-glow of an 
Indian sunset before darkness descends over the land, on the 
fading tflorles of Ar} anisin before they sink into the dimneas 
of the dresi* days of llitiduism. . . . Acoordinif to the teach¬ 
ings of Ankara, the entire system of VedAntic thought finds its 
natural culmination in an uncompromising declaration that the 
■ole object of the sacred literature of India was to reveal the 
delusive appearance of what appeals to the senses as reality and 
the doctrine of non-duality. . . . The question of metaphysic 
Is solved, not as Kant resolved It, by referring all objective 
reality to perceptions of the Intellect where he sought a solu¬ 
tion, but In endeavouring to pierce, in the manner of Plato, 
and Parmenides, iieyond tlie reality itself. This objective form 
was held by Sankara to be but the mode in which the delusion 
of life was mirrored forth' (R. W. Fraxer, Literary Hist, of 
India, 1898, p. 8‘ief.). 

To him 18 duo the foundation of the Smftrta sect 
among the Br&limaiis of the Deccan, who take their 


name from their adherence to authoritative tradi¬ 
tion {smfiti), as opposed to the Vedic Scriptures 
{&rut^). They worsliip the Triad, Brahma, Viaiiu, 
and Siva, under the symbol of the mystic syllable 
Oih ; ^.nd while admitting these three deities they 
exalt Siva to the highest place. They hold tlie pan¬ 
theistic Vedanta doctrine of non-dualism {advaita), 
asserting God and matter to be identical, and 
everything only an atom of the Divine, they them¬ 
selves being part of the Supreme Being (Rice, 
Gazetteer of Mysore, 1897, i. 236, 471 ft’.). 

But these Brahman movements were too philo¬ 
sophical to be comprehended by^ the common folk ; 
and the real popularization of Saivlsra in S. India 
was left to the Brahman Ba-sava, as he is called in 
the Lihgayat Buranas, the date of whose death is 
fixed by tradition in A.D. 785, But it has recently 
been discovered that the real founder of this sect 
was the Brahman Ekaritadaramayya, who revived 
Saivism in its popular form in the latter half of the 
12th cent. A.D. (7/1 xxx. 2; EG i. pt. ii. p. 22511'. ; 
Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 476, Mysore and Coorg, 206). 
The Lihgayats {q.v.) may bo described as Hindus 
who deny Brahman ascendancy, and claim to re¬ 
ceive from their own priests {jahgama) the ‘eight¬ 
fold protection ' {aslaiKirma), or, as others term llie 
rite, ‘the eightfold sacrament’ {a^tavarna). With 
the denial of Briibman ascendancy they have di.s- 
carded other orthodox rites, such a.s the cremation 
of the <lead (for w'hich they substitute inhumation) 
and the observance of caste, pilgrimages, and 
}»enance. As is so often the case with sucli move¬ 
ments in India, there appears now to be a tendency 
among them to revert to orthodox Brabniani.sm 
(Rice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 476 f.; Cerisus Report Bombay, 
1901, i. 18011’,, 197 ; Census Report Mysore, 1901, i. 
53011’. ; BG xxiii. 21911.). 

26 . Vai^navism.—In one sense the cult of Visnii 
ijiay be regarded as in direct antit hesis to that of 
Siva. Like the latter, it has its jihilosoplucal side. 
Vi^nu ‘ impersonates the higher evolution ; the up¬ 
ward tendency of the iiuman .spirit. He represents 
several great and far-reaching religious ideas. In 
the increasing flux and change of all things he is 
their Breserver; and although he is one of the 
highest gods, ho has constantly revisited the earth 
either in animal or in human shape ’ (Lyall, Asiatic 
Studies^, ii. 806). In the Veda lie occupies a sub¬ 
ordinate position, his only anthropomorjihic traits 
being the strides which, as a solar god, he takes 
across the heavens (Macdonell, Vedic Myth., 37). 
He is closely related to India, but his connexion 
with Krsiia is still obscure (Weber, lA xxx. 284 f. ; 
see Bkahmani.sm, vol. ii. p. 811 f.). The historical 
evolution of this deity lia. 8 , however, exercised 
little ellect on the view of liia personality held by 
his modern worshippers. His cult is less gloomy, 
less tinged with asceticism, more kindly, more 
human, than that of Siva; and it has found its ex¬ 
pression ' in more striking literary works, which, 
translated into, or rather reproduced in, the prin¬ 
cipal languages, Aryan as well as Dravidian, have 
furnished an inexhaustible quarry for popular 
poetry’ (Barth, 216 f.). Its eclecticism is clearly 
marked. Its theory of incarnations or descents 
{avatdra) at once links it to Vedic ni^'sticism and 
at the same time permits it to absorb tlie deities, 
with their cultuB, or the non-Aryan racial elements 
out of which Hinduism was developed. Tlie 
doctrine of incarnations is peculiar neither to 
Hinduism nor to Vai^navisni. But in the latter 
the conception of a god becoming incarnate tlirough 
compassion for suuering meets the needs of wor¬ 
shippers craving for a personal God who sympatliizes 
witn the sorrow's of humanity (see Bhakti-mauga, 
vol. ii. p. 642 f. ; JRAS, 1908, p. 24511.). There is 
no reason to refer this animal cnltus to totemism, 
which appears among the Indo-Aryans. if at all. 
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only in aberrant form (J. G. Frazer, ToUmism and 
Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 13), More probably 
the animal cultus sprang from the Aryan or non- 
Aryan theriolatry, the sacred animals being ‘re¬ 
garded in relation to a more generalized conception 
of the Divine power, which lies behind them and 
finds expression through them* {HDB v. 114). As 
Sayce points out in the case of Babylonia {HL, 
112 ), the local god was originally theriomorphic, 
and when he assumed an anthropomorphic shape 
there was no room for the primitive animal forms 
save as the vehicle (vdhana) or attendant of the god. 
To the modern believer it is suHicient to be txild 
that the god assumed these successive forms to save 
mankind from ever recurring attacks of the forces 
of evil. 

It is in his later developments that the influence 
of the non-Aryan races is most apparent. On this 
question Molony {Census Report Madras, 1912, i, 
61) remarks: 

* Whatever be their present-day union or internilnglement. it 
in difficult to imagine any original connection of the Aryan 
BrihmanB, arid their subtle philosophies, with the gross demon- 
olatry of the Dravidian peoples who surrounded them. Philo¬ 
sophic Hinduism or Briihmanism, it has already heeii suggested, 
is rather the attempt to find an answer, without the aid of a 
final revelation, to an enigma probably insoluble, than a religion 

the sense understood in modern days. Holding certain 
philosophical opinions, which they neither expected nor par¬ 
ticularly desired their Dravidian neighbours to share, it is un- 
liliely that the early Aryan theists made any serious efforts to 
obtain adherents to the'lr way of thinking. But, satisfied with 
the acknowledgment of their undoubted intellectual superi¬ 
ority, they built gradually many a connecting bridge between 
their own somewhat unpractical speoulalionaand the extremely 
material demonologies of the Uravidians.' 

There is some force in this statement; hut, when 
the lirkhmanR, at some period subsequent tu tlieir 
arrival in S. India, serionsly undertook tlie ta.sk of 
aksorhing tlic local idolatries, the result of the com¬ 
promise was that at the pi esent day, except among 
special groups like tlie Namhfltins, Briihmanism 
survives merely as a veneer over the indigenous 
beliefs. 'I'liis process of absorption assumeil varied 
forms. Thus in the Deccan and S. India, Vithohiv, 
or Vitthal, of Pandharpur {q.v.), who is generally 
Vielieved to have been a deified Hrilliman, is accepted 
as an incarnation of Vi.^nu, It has been suggested 
that his name is derived from V^ifjitu, a Lirm of 
Visnu, modified under Dravidian influence {JUAS, 
1907, p, 1053), So Balaji, usually identified wnth 
the infant Kr^na, is now the great god Vyahkatesa 
of Tripetty, orTiruiiatti (q.v.), and is claimed to be 
a local deified saint. The same process appears in 
the Himalaya, where Vilsudeva or Basdeo and 
Purusottama, ‘ best of men,’ are believed to be 
mountain-deities absorbed into tlie Vi^nu cultus 
(Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, ii. 752; Muir, iv. 
297). In Travancore, under the title of Pad- 
manabha, ‘ he from w hose navel springs the lotus,’ 
he is at Trivandrum connected w'ith a serpent-cult. 
In A.D. 1752 the Maharaja dedicated liis royal 
person and kingdom to this his tutelary god, ajid 
at his succession his first oflicial title is that of Sri 
Padrnanatha, ‘slave of the god’ (S. Mateer, Land 
of Charity, Lonilon, 1871, p. 160 fi'. ; State Manual 
Travancore, i. 362). 

These local manifestations, however, are of small 
importance compared witli Kama and Kf^na. Their 
cubts present so many intricate problems that the 
consiaeration of them must he left to special article.s. 
The influence of Christianity on their development 
is discussed in art. Bhakti-mIroa, vol, ii. p. 
649 ff.; also see Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 811 f.; 
J. Kennedy, JRAS, 1907, p. 951 IP 

27 . The popularization of Vaisnayisni.—As w^as 
the case with Saivism, the popularization of the 
Vaisnava cultus was the work of several missionary 
teachers, and in this case also the inspiration came 
from S. India. The first of these teachers was 
H&m&nuj&ch&rya, also called Emhurum&n&r, who, 


Recording to the common tradition, was bom at 
Sri PermatQr about A.D. 1127, and, after a life 
which is said to have extended to 1‘20 years, was 
buried in the temple of SriraiiganAtha at Trichi- 
nopoly, where a shrine has been dedicated to hiin. 

‘The chief religious tenet of the sect of R&nianujas or Sr» 
Vaishpavas is the assertion that Vishnu is Brahm&, that he was 
before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of all. Although 
they maintain that Viah^u and the universe are one, yet, in 
oppoeiiiori to the VedAnta doctrines, they deny that the <leilv 
is void of form or quality, and regani him as endowed with all 
good qualities and with a two fold form—the H\ipreine spirit, 
raramatma or cause, and the gross one, the eiTect, the universe 
or matter. The doctrine is hence called vUt'ffodT'atta, or 
doctrine of unity with attributes. Besides his primary an4 
secondary form as the creator and creation, the deity has 
assumed at ditTerent times ^>articular forms and appearanoea 
(avatdra) for the benefit of his creatures* (Rice, (ror. MyMvre, 1. 
476 ; cf. Monier-Williams, lirdhtnam^ftn and IJinduism*, llOf.). 

Hifl teaching ia followed hv t he Sri Vaisnava sect 
in N. India, who hold that Visnu, the one Supreme 
God, though invisible as cause, is, as efl’ect, visible 
in a secondary form in material creation. They 
are the most respectable of t he reformed Vaij^nava 
communities, and show their adherence to the more 

i irimitive tradition in their refusal to worship 
itldhA, the consort of Krsna. Tliey are divided 
into two sections—the Soiitlierners (Tetigalai) and 
the Northerners ( Vndagalai), 

‘who differ on two points of doctrine, which, however, are 
considered of innch less importance tlian what seems to out¬ 
siders a very trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the inoile 
of n>aking the secUirial mark on the forehead. The followers 
of the Tengttlai He<‘tion extend the middle line down to the nose 
itself, while the Viulagalal terminate it exactly at the bridge' 
H'*. 8. drowse, Mathura''*, Allahabad, 1H8S, p. 1911 (.; SlaU 
Manual Travancore, ii. 292 f,; Monier-WilliatuB, 126 f.; Thur* 
ston. Vaster and Tribes, i. 64B t.). 

'I'he second Vaii^imiva teacher was Mfidhva or 
Anandatirtlia, a S. Indian Brilliman, who was born 
at lldipi in 8. Kanara about A.D. 1200. The result 
of hi.H teaching was to ellect a certain comi)romiso 
between the cults of Vi^nu and Siva, maiiilainifig, 
however, the supremacy of the fornter (Kice, Gae. 
My.mre, i. 236, 477). lie taught the existence 
of Visnu, or llari, and the iloctrino of duality 
(dvaita) in opposition to the moni.sm or non-duality 
{adraitc()o{ Sankaracharya. He held that ‘ there are 
Uvo separntf! eternal principles (instead of three, as 
asserted by Kiimanuja), and that these two are re¬ 
lated as inde|icndent and dependent, as master and 
.servant, as king and subject. The one is the in¬ 
dependent principle, God (identified with Vishnu), 
the other is the dejtendent principle c.onsiKting of the 
human spirit, or rather Hj>irit8"(Monier-Williams, 
130 f. ; seeC. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, «S'ri Tl/ac/Aim 
and Mndkwaisyn, n.d.). 

The third and most itnj)ortant agent in the spread 
of Vaii^navism in N. India was KAiuAnanda, of whom 
little is known, even his date beinguncerlkin. He 
seems to have lived between the end of the 14th 
and the first half of the 15th cent., and the distinc¬ 
tive note of his teaching wa.s the exaltation, as a 
form of Vksnu, of Kama ami his consort, 8itfl (M. A. 
Macaulifi'e, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, vi. 
100If.). His followers are closely connected with 
the school of K/in)Anuja, except that tliey are not 
so exclusive in regard to privacy at meals (Censu.'i 
Report liaroda, 1911, i. 77; BG xv. [1883J 176 ; PR'^ i. 
293). The name KamAnandi is now usually given 
to a branch of the Kairtigls (q.v.). In fact, until 
the missionary career of Kiimananda, this order had 
little iiii()ortance, and it has Ijeen suggested that 
his teaching represented a revolt of the more liberal 
northern school agaiii.st the older and stricter 
leaders. He advocated the principle that all per¬ 
sonal distinctions of rank or caste merged in the holy 
character (Kice, Gaz. Mysore, i. 477 f.). He seems 
to have admitted memliers of the lower castes to his 
sect—a privilege which most teachers reserved to the 
Brahman and K^atriya. Thus the movement was 
essentially popular, and the books publishe<i by this 
school were written in Hindi, not in Sanskrit—a 
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reform which led to iiiioortant resnltH throughout 
N. India, and eNjxMiaJly in the 1 ‘unjab (Census 
Report t Punjab, IHDl, i. lJ2f. ; Census Report^ 
Baroda, 1911, i. 77 ; BC xv. [188:iJ 175). 

28 . The Muhammadan conquest.~The course of 
the evolution of Hindu heliefs was rudely inter¬ 
rupted by the Muhammadan conquest of N. India. 

Th» hlBtory of the new i>ower whicJi afipeanj upon the scene 
falls rouffhly into throe periods: first, a time of incuraions 
endini; in final conquest (a.d. fl37-120«) ; that of the kinedoine 
founded as a result of the first conquest (1200-1520); and, 
lastly, the Mu(;hal Empire, which finally passed away when 
British ascendancy was estahlished. During the earliest period 
the Muhammadan annals alx)und in descriptions of ruthless 
massacres of Hindus, of destruction of their temples and other 
relif^ous institutions. In a.d. 1024, Mahmfld of Glvazni pene¬ 
trated K^(.hiilwar and destroyed the famous Somnath (q.v.) 
teruple. (^u|,b-ud-dm (1200-10) captured Benares, destroyed 
nearly a thousand temples, and raised mosques on their lo\inda- 
tions (Elliot-Dowson, liint. of India, 1867-77, ii. 223). Ala-iid- 
din (1200-1316) sacked the temple city of Bhilsa, and sent the 
idols to one of the ^ates of Belhi to be trodden under the feet of 
true bsliovers (th, li. 148). Even FirQz (1351-88), more merciful 
than many of his predecessors, prides himself on de.strnyin|:i; 
temples and torturing unbelievers (iii. 880). The invasion of 
Timor in a.d. 1808 was accximpanied by massacre and rui>irie at 
llardw&r and other places (iii. .304 f., 601 IT.). It was not till the 
reign of the great Akbar (mr.) (1556-1605) that the faith of his 
Hindu subjects was deemed worthy of protection. This change 
of policy was due mainly to his laxity on questions of MumUinan 
orthodoxy, to his religious eclecticism, when he dallied with 
Hindu ragdil^Ht Bars! priests, and Jesuit missionaries, dreaming 
of a new religion whicri was to reconcile the many creeds of his 
Empire, and to his statesmanlike desire to conciliate the power¬ 
ful U&jput tribes (Blochniann-Jarrott, Ain-i-Akhari, Calcutta, 
1878-04, i 162 IT.). His son and grandson were too indifferent to 
religious questions, an<] too dependent upon the support of their 
R&jput kinsmen, to engage in a crusade against Hiiuliiism. This 
was fK)t renewed mit-il the accession of the Buritan iconoclast, 
Aiirangzfb (q.v.) (1650-1707), who ordered the destruction of 
Hindu tc.mples, such as that of Keilava Dova at Mathuri (q.v.), 
that of Adi Deva at llrind4han (q.v.), and the Adi Vi4vedvara 
shrine at Benares (q.v.), on the ruins of which rose the stately 
moscpie which now overlooks a myriad Hindu temples (Orowse, 
84 f., 87, 266 ; Sherring, Sacred City, 816 ff.). In early Muham¬ 
madan times it is not too much to say that every great niosiiue 
was erected from the materials of ruined shrines of the older 
faith of Hindu or Jain, such as that adjoining the QuJ.b Minar 
at Delhi, those at KanauJ, Ajmer, Jaunpur, and many other 
places (Fergusson, Hist, of Ind. Arch. 602, 610,621,640; JASB 
xliv. IMO f.). Home of the kings of the Ahmadfibid dynasty also 
spread the faith in (lujardt by persecutioii (BG ix. pt. 11. p. 4 f.). 
But the Muhammadan dynasties of 8. India wore more tolerant, 
and their rulers lived on good terms with the Harathas of the 
Deccan. 

But it ia possible to exaggerate the destruetive 
effect upon Hinduism of the Muhammadan inva¬ 
sions. I’ersocution and the competition of the now 
creed stimulated religious activity among the 
Hindus, and during the Muhammadan period 
various spiritual teachers arose, new sects were 
formed, and theological controversies divided the 
intellectual classes—a revival to which the early 
Muhammadan rulers seem to have been generally 
indifferent (Lyall, Fortnightly Review^ Nov, 1908, 
p. 729). The numerous conversions to Islam were 
not so much the fruit of active persecution as the 
result of a desire to gain the favour of the Court, 
or of missionary teaching (T. W. Arnold, The 
Preachincf of Islam, London, 1896, p. 208 ff). It is 
also siginlicant that at the present day the propor¬ 
tion of Mulmmmadans is comparatively small in 
the neigh l)ourhood of the chief centres of Mughal 
power—Delhi, Agra, and the cities in the Bengal 
Delta. The explanation is that, in the neighliour- 
hood of the great Muhammadan cities of N. India, 
Islftm was confronted by the powerful Kajput tribes, 
devoted to their ancestral faith, and oU’enng strong 
resistance to proselytism, in which they were sup¬ 
ported by their marriage alliances with the Mughal 
princes. In E. Bengtd the animistic tribes had 
imbibed little of the tenets of Hinduism, and were 
ripe for conversion by the mis.sionary agents of 
Isl&m. Hinduism would have collapsed during the 
rei^ of Aurangzib had it not been protected by 
K&jpnts aud Marathas. Outside Kaiputana and the 
Deooan its strengtn lay in its amorpnous character. 
Buddhism collapsed when its monasteries were 


burnt and its monks slain. But Hinduism pos¬ 
sessed no single administrative body, no centre of 
religious life, the destruction of which might have 
involved a general collapse. It survived because it 
depended upon its caste and tribal organization; 
because it repre.sented tlie basis of social life, with 
its perpetual round of ceremonial observances ; 
because it possessed a great and indestructible 
religious literature. 

29 . The influence of Isl^ on Hinduism and of 
Hinduism on Islam.—The contact of these two 
great religions profoundly affected the evolution 
of both. The pure monotheism of Islam, which 
became the State religion of N. India, could not 
fail to exerci.se influence on Hinduism. At this 
time, also, Christian and Jewish teaching began to 
alfect Hinduism. It is significant that the tSaiva 
and Vai^iiava missionaries came from the S. and 
W. of the Peninsula, where Arab, Jewish, and 
Christian communities first settled ; and Islam in 
S. India has adopted many Hindu practices—wor¬ 
ship of local deities, the black art and divination, 
rites of birth and mdurrmgti (Census Report Madras, 
1912, i. 64). Some are inclined to believe that 
the theory of fervent faith in the Godhead was 
derived from Christianity (see Bn akti-mSrga, vol. 
ii. p. 53911’. ; and on the efl'ect of the dogmas of 
the Nestorians, see JRAS, 1907, p. 477 ff.). On the 
other hand, by the adoption of beliefs and practices 
derived from the indigenous Animism, Islam be¬ 
came fitted to enter upon the task, which it still 

mrsues, of establishing itself a.s the national re- 
igion. To foreign influence of various kinds Hin¬ 
duism was indebted for the effort to suppress the 
cults of the mythological and sectarian deities, 
and for the recognition of a single Divine Power, 
the Almighty Kuler of the universe. It must also 
be remembered that Persia contributed to Indian 
Muharnmadantsm that form of mysticism or super- 
sensuous knowledge, that influence which diverts 
emotional souls from the insight which they hope 
to attain through the veil of illusion into the deeper 
mysteries which lie behind it. The origin of tnis 
belief, known as Siifiism, is obscure. Some have 
regarded it as a revolt of the Aryan spirit against 
a Semitic religion imposed by force of arms upon a 
conquered people ; to others its wide diffusion in 
India at an early period of its development sug¬ 
gests that it was home-bom ; others, again, connect 
it with Buddhist preaching (E. G. Browne, in Rel, 
Systerns of the World, 316 ff. ; JRAS, 1904, p. 
125 ff. ; and for the influence of Buddhism, EBr^\ 
xxvi. 31 f.). At any rate, if it was not ultimately 
derived from the jirineiples of the Vedanta preached 
in W. Asia by Brahman or Buddhist teachers, it 
was so closely allied to the Indian pantheism that 
it was readily assimilated on Indian soil. Whether, 
as E. G. Browne observes (p. 317), ‘its practical 
part, its quietism, its renunciation of worldly 
objects, its passionate longing for closer commune 
with God, preceded, and, indeed, led to its theo¬ 
retical part, its pantheism, its idealism, its scorn 
of outward forms, its universal tolerance,’ or not, 
the doctrine was well adapted to the needs of 
the prophets of the reformed Vaisnavism. Their 
teaching, as well as that of Kabir and Nanak, 
seems to have been largely indebted to it. 

30. The spread of Vaisnavism.—The results of 
these religious and political movements led to the 
popularization of Vaienava doctrine, which has 
continued to the present time, when it has become 
the working force in Hinduism. Its predominant 
note is the growth of a democratic feeling tending 
towards universal comprehension. Many sects 
were founded by men of the lower castes, Kabir 
the weaver, Sena the bar tier, li&mdas the tanner. 
While the movement was in many ways healthful 
and inspiring, it resulted in the toleration of the 
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abuses which contaminated Vai^navism in its later 
stages. It also encouraged a more personal tone 
in tlie teaching of the reformers. The Saiva sects, 
which are dilVerentiated more bj" distinctions of 
j>ractice than of theology, as a rule, take imper¬ 
sonal titles. The Vaisuava sects, on the contrary, 
are often named from their founders, and, as a 
necessnry consequence, there is a constant tendency 
to exalt the founder to a position of divine or semi- 
divine authority, in which the worship of the Deity 
becomes of secondary importance. 

Kablr (c. A.D. 1488-1.')12), one of the twelve dis¬ 
ciples of Ramftnanda, has become one of the most 
)rominent figures in the popular Hindui.sm of N. 
ndia. His career illustrates the eclecticism of 
Hinduism. His leaning towards Islam was no bar 
to his becoming a Hindu bfutkta, and his writings 
display a wonderful combination of beliefs drawn 
from Christianity, Sdfiisni, and Vedftntisni {JRAS^ 
1908, p. 245 ff.). The result of his attempt to fuse 
Hinduism with Islilm is that in Bombay some of 
his followers describe themselves as Hindus, some 
as Muhammadans {Census Report, 1901, i. 61 ; cf. 
Census Report Panjdb, 1912, i. 121 f. ). As in other 
reform movements of the same kind, his later 
followers have not maintained the ideal of their 
founder. They now ocoujiy a po.sition between 
idolatry and monotheism, and some of them have 
almost completely succumbed to Brahman intlu- 
ence. Anjong the pea.santry of the pre.sent day 
Kabir ndaios his authority as a hymnist more than 
as a religious reformer. His racy religious and 
moral apophthegms are constantly on the lips of the 
middle-class Hindu. They inculcate a pure and 
tender morality which has strongly affected popular 
feeling. To his writings the Adi-granth, the Scrip¬ 
ture of the Sikhs, is largely indebted. (See KahIR ; 
G. A. Grierson, Modern Vernacular Literature of 
Hindustan, C.'ilcutta, 1889, p. 7 f. ; G. H. Westcolt, 
Kahlr and the K ahlr-Panth, London, 1908; Mac- 
aulilfe, The Sikh Re.iifjion, vi. 12211'.) 

31 . Vaisnavism in Bengal.—Another side of the 
Neo-Vai.snavism is shown in the teacliing of Mirft 
Bill, a prophetess who was Imm about A.D. 1504, 
and preached the doctrine of fervent faith in Krsna 
in its most ecstatic form (Gi ier.son, 12 ; MacauUU'e, 
vi. 342 ff. ; H. H. Wilson, i. 13(311’.). This form of 
mysticism found a congenial soil in the Bengal 
Ibdta, among an emotional race little alfected by 
Aryan inlluence, and steeped in Animism. 

The leader of this movement was Chaitanya, 
Ixirn two years after Lutlier (A.D. 1484-1527). He 
taught the sufficiency of faitli in the divine Kr^na 
and his consort Kadliti; and the only form of wor¬ 
ship prescribed was the rejietition of the name of 
the Deity without any concomitant feeling of 
genuine devotion. This creed naturally found 
acceptance among the sensuous peo])le of Bengal, 
who still retained some leaning towards Buddhi.sni, 
were depres.sed by the results of long-continued 
social disorder,^ and had no alternative but to 
accept either J^uktisra or Animism. The stress 
laid by Chaitanya on ecstatic devotion toward.s 
Kr^na and Rad ha had encouraged sensuality, and 
the Bairilgi Vaisnavas of Bengal have acquired 
such an evil reputation that Vaisnavi, the title of 
the female memhers of the order, has become 
synonymous with courtesan (Wise, Notes on the 
Races, Castes, and Trades of E. Pcngnl, 1883, pp. 
154, 162). For Chaitanya and the Vaisnavas of 
Bengal, see Calcutta Review, xv. [1851] 169 ff. ; 
E. A. Gait, Cens7is Report Bengal, 1901, i. 182ff. 

32 . The adoration of the guru. — The slavish 
adoration of the spiritual teacher {guru, gosdin), 
though no part of the original teaching of Chai¬ 
tanya, who held that the Deity was all in all, and 
tlu! teacher only the spiritual father of his flock, 
IB the essence of this type of modern Vaujnavism ; 
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and the worship done to him differs in no way from 
that addressed to the Go<ihead (see EliK u. 546). 
Respect for the guru is not a motlern idea, l>ecuuse 
it w^as inculcated by Manu (ii. 130, iv. 251 f., xi. 1, 
ix. 235ir.). SSuch reverence, however, when paid 
by the pupil. cea.sed on the completion of tlie term 
of religious training. 

‘ From the twelfth century, on the contrary, the founder rmee 
to the rank of Buddha or Jina ; he hecoiiice what the I'rophet 
or the Imams are for the Moslem, a revciiler, a siij>eriiatura’ 
saviour. He is confounded witJi the jfod of whom he is an in¬ 
carnation. Like him, he is entitled to hfuikti [devotion] ; and 
if the sect admits of a traditional hierarchy, his successors sltare 
more or less in tlie same privilege. Uaniiinuja, Kumananda, 
Anandatirtha, Baaava, and many others who estabiiMhed sub¬ 
ordinate divisions, or who have been dislingniNhed saints or 
poets, w'cre from an early date regarded as AvaUros [iuuarna- 
tiona] of the deity ' (Barth, 2'2tf). 

The same pretensions are now displayed by some 
of the Bengali gurus, and, in particular, by those 
of the Vallabhacharya sect, wlio.se hwLdquarters 
are at Gokul (g'.u.). Similar claims made hy tlie 
Saiva gurus in Madras are fully described by 
Dubois (p. 123ft’.). In more recent times their 
authority has much decreased. 

The great heresiarcli, VallaldiftcliArya, a Brfth- 
man from S. India, was liorn in A.D. 1478 ; gained 
his first triumphs as a disputant at V' ijayanagar; 
vi.sitcd all the holy places in N. India ; and at 
Brindulian (q.v.) saw Kr^ina in a vision, who 
directed him to establish a now (uilt of Balakr^na, 
or B.algopal, the god in the form of a boy cowlierd, 
which is the form of worship still mo.st iiopular 
among the members of the 80 (‘t. This cult seems 
to have been later in date than that of Kr^na as a 
hero, frofn which it appears to have developed (J. 
Kennedy, JHAS, 191)7, p. 975fl’.). In his later 
years vallahluiehftrya renounced the ascetic life, 
married, became the father of sons, and died at 
Benares A.D. 1531. His followers are the Epi¬ 
cureans of the East, and frankly avow their lielief 
that the ideal life consists in social enjoyment 
{pnsti-mdrgn, ‘the primrose }>ath of dallitaice’), 
rather than in solitude and self-mortilication. The 
doctrine of the sect which has sjiocially aroused 
jmpular resentment is the deitication of the guru, 
with the corollary that Ids devotees, in body, soul, 
and substance {tan, man, dhan), are at his dis¬ 
posal, this rule being enforced specially in the case 
of the female votaries. The sect is f'ound in the 
largest numlicrs at Gokul and in the commercial 
cities of W. India. At Bombay the immoralities 
of their leader, the Mahilrajli, were exposed during 
a famous trial in 1861 ([Kars.'inda.s Miilji], Hist. 0 / 
the Sect of the Maharajas in W. India, London, 
1865; BG ix. pt. i. p. 555 ff. ; Census Report 
liaroda, 1912, i. 77 f.). The same criticism apjdicB 
to anotlier sect of wandering beggars in W. India, 
known as Maiibhav (Skr. rnahdnubhdva, ‘ re¬ 
spected ’); and this evil re[)utation is enhanced hy 
tlie contempt in which they are held by the Brah¬ 
mans w'ho serve the ortlioJox gods {BC xiii. pt. i. 
p. 199, xvii. 181 ff. ; art. Cklibacy [Indian]). 

33 . The ^aktas.—This liceritiou.s type of Hindu¬ 
ism appears still more clearly in the form of Sakt- 
ism, the worship of the active female principle 
{prakriti) as manifested in one or other of the 
forms of the consort of Siva—Kali, Devi, 1‘arvati, 
and many others. 'Die general character of this, 
the most debased side oif Hinduism, is fairly well 
known ; but comparatively little study has been 
devoted to it by European scholars, and the secrecy 
under which its rites are celebrated ensures that 
its mysteries are revealed to none but the initi¬ 
ated. It is believeil that the Tantrik ritual and 
beliefs are older than the age of the Buddha 
{JRAS, 1904, p. 557); hut in its present form it 
seems to have been yHqmlarized among the sensuous 
population of Assam aud E. Bengal about the 5tii 
cent. A.D. 
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On the one hand, it has been supplied with a 
philosophical ilication, a popularized 

version of the Hankhya [»ririciple of tlie union of 
the soul of the uni verse {purum) with the prim¬ 
ordial essence {pralcfili). It rej'urds the self- 
existent Beinf' as not only single, solitary, and 
iniiiersonal, but also (juiescent and inactive. Once 
it becomes coriKcious ami [Xirsonal it is duplex, and 
atjts tiirough the associated female principle which, 
again, is conceived to l>e possessed of a higher 
degree of activity and personality. Combined with 
this is a literal and misconceived interpretation of 
various passages in the Veda, in which the will 
and })()wer t(* create the universe are represented 
as originating from the Creator, as eo-existent 
with Him, and as part of Himself. On this 
^heory, the belief is more elosely connected with 
Saivism than with any other religious system, 
originates in philosophical Brahmanism, and tnutes 
hack its history through Brahmanism to the earliest 
Vedic eonceplions (Monier-Williams, 180f. ; 11. H. 
Wilson, i. 241 f. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 
129 f.). 

On the other hand, f^aktism has a second and 
le.sH refiutable side, and this is more present to the 
majority of its adherents than any philosophical 
speeulations and reminiseenceM of Vedic doctrines. 
The impersonation of the female energy in the 
form of .Mother Earth ajtpears among the non- 
Aryan tribes in the cult ot the village-goddesses 
{grdrnrtdavaid), some of whom are purely local or 
tribal, while others, like Kali or Mariyamma, 
though they still retain some loc^al characteristics, 
have beimme national deities. Even in the Veda, 
B^thivi ajipears as a kindly guardian-deity (Mae- 
donell, Vedir Mi/th., 88) ; hut with her, by a pro- 
(iess of syiicretisin, has been associated the non- 
Aryan Mother-cult, which lia.s heoii de.scribed in 
the art. Djiavidians. 

T’he progress of this syncretism is indicated in 
various ways. In the Jhidami cave-temple, for 
instance, Bj-thivi is identilied with Bliumi-dcvi, 
or Bhd-devi, the Earth-Mother of the non-Aryans, 
goddess of patience ami emlurance, who in Manu and 
in the formal ritual of Brahmanism receives special 
adoration {l''ergUHsoii-BurgeHH, 409 ; Manu, iii. 85 f., 
ix, 311 ; Cidehrooko, Essaj/s, 1858, p. 85). In one 
of the S. Indian temples, again, Devi appears in 
the form of a female image in stone, of which the 
head alone is visible, while the body is still con¬ 
cealed in the earth (Ojipert, Ori(f. Inhab. 468). 
T'his conception also appears in Buddhist art, 
where she rises under the feet of the horse of the 
Master ((iriinw'edel, Buddhist Art in India, 98 tt.); 
and in the tireek representations of the goddess 
Ge (Earnell, iii. 25, 27, 55, 216, 223 f., 256, v. 245 f.; 
J. E. Harrison, Proltg. to the Stud^ of Gr. Jiel., 
Cambridge, 1903, p. 276 ff,). In its benevolent 
manifestation the cult of the Earth-goddess is 
shown in that of the Uajput Gauri, ‘ the bidlliant 
one,’ whose annual marriage to Isvara or Siva is 
intended, by a sort of mimetic magic, to stimu¬ 
late the growth of the young corn (Tod, Annals of 
Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, i. 602 fl’.; 
Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris‘S, 199 f.). In other 
cognate manifestations she is known as Siikam- 
bhari, ‘ herb-nourisher,’ or A6Api\rn&, ‘ she who 
fullils desire’ (BG i. pt. i. p. 158, xxiii. 679 f.; 
Atkinson, Ifirnalayan Gaz. ii. 328 ; Twl, i. 67). 

But, besides these benevolent manifestations, she 
exhibits more of the non-Aryan feeling when she 
displays her chthonic and malignant nature. Cults 
of this doss are specially common in S. India. 
Such is that of Ellamma, 'mother of all,’ whose 
ritual inehulea animal-sacrifice, and the brutal rite 
of liook-swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to 
jiromote vegetation, the plant sjiritiging as the 
victim rises in the air; M&riyaiiima, * plague 


mother,’ at wliose shrine an otliciant known a.s 
Botraz, 'ox king,’ tears open the throat of a living 
ram and offers a mouthful of tlie bleeding flesh to 
the goddess, as in the frenzy of the cannibal or 
murderous orgy wliich was a feature of the Diony- 
siac ritual (CGS v. 156, 166); or Pidari, the 
Tamil form of the Skr. Visahari, ' poison-remover,’ 
a pa-ssionate, irascible goddess, with a red-hot face 
and btidy, and on her head a burning flame; 
when drought or murrain prevails, she is pro¬ 
pitiated with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a 
hull; Iambs are slain in the route of her procession, 
and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the 
air to propitiate the powers of evil {Bull. Madr. 
Mus. iii. 26.5; Opj)ert, 471 fl‘, 491 tt'.j. The cults 
of these godde.sses have recently been carefully 
investigated by 11. Whitehead, bishop of Madras 
(Bull. Madr. Mus. v, 107 fl.; cf, Gopal I’anikkar, 
Malabar and its Folk‘s, Madras, 1904, p. 128 11'.; 
Dubois, 286 f.). 

From deities of this class the transition to the 
orthodox cults of Kali and Devi, shorn though 
they may have been of some of their brutality and 
licence, is easy. A modern orthodox Hindu, how¬ 
ever, traces goddess-worship to the Veda, and 
denies its connexion with Earth cults {Census 
Report Fatijdb, 1912, i. 114 11'.). 

l)evi still retains much of her chthonic character, 
as when she manifests herself as Vindliyavasini, 
the presiding goddess of the Viiidhyan hills, or 
the Sajitasri Devi of Silgargad in the Kolaba 
district of Bombay, who have their homes in caves, 
and rcjiresent the original aniconie cult of the 
vague, di.sembodied spirits which haunt mountain- 
gorges ; or when, as in the I’anjah, she is manifested 
in a young girl, who perforins mimetic magic to 
foster the growtli of crops; or wlieii, os in Nepal, 
in the form of Kumari, ‘ the maid,’ she is acconi- 
j»p.nied by boys representing Ganesa and Mahakal 
(Siva) in his malignant form {Ceyisus Report 
Tanjah, 1901, i. 126; Oldfield, ii. 315). Kali has 
l>eeii adoj»ted into the Mahayana Biiddlii.sm of 
Tibet (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries^ 370). 
Durga (y.o.) seems to be a non-Aryan goddess im¬ 
ported into Hinduism, and identilied with the 
Vindhyava.4ini Kali {me ERE v. 117 fl.). She does 
not ajipear, at least by name, in the early Vedic or 
Brahmana literature, though there are several 
prototypes from which she may have been devel¬ 
oped, and it is believed that her identification with 
Kali took jdace about the 7th cent, of our era 
{JRAS, 1906, p. 355 fl'.). By others she ha» been 
connected witli Nirrti, the Vedic goddess of evil 
—which would account for the malignity of her 
character (see Brahmanism, vol. ii. p. 813). 
W’^hen she appears seated on a lion, she ropre.sents 
a well-known Oriental type, indicating that these 
deities 

* were originally indistinguishable from the beasts, and that the 
complete separation of the bestial from the human or divine 
shape was a consequence of that growth of knowledge and of 
power which led man in time to respect himself more and the 
Brutes less ’ (Frazer, Adonis'^, 107). 

^aktism is thus a direct offshoot of the Mother- 
cultus, and it has developed on lines similar to 
those of Ishtar, Ashtart or Ashtoreth, the Baphian 
Aphrodite, the Phrygian Cybele, and ‘ Diana ’ of 
the Ephesians. 

Closely connected with these is the cult of the 
divine Mothers {rndtri), of whom there are various 
enumerations, the catalogue.s including seven, 
eight, or sixteen (Monier-Williams, Tkr. Diet., 
Oxford, 1872, s.v, ‘Matri’). Each of them is 
usually associated with one of the greater gods as 
his female energy. The eight Mothers are repre¬ 
sented on the shrine of tiane.sa at Kirtijiur in 
Nepal (Oldfield, i. 130). In Gujarat, some of them 
represent the malignant ghosts of Charan women 
who perisned in some tragic way, the chief of 
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them beinf; Khoriy&r, the emlnxiicd curse of the 
epirit (A. K. Forbes, Jids Mald^, 242 f.; BG viii. 
[1884] 643). In Madras al.so many of the Mothers 
are of human origin ; Gan^^amma was a BrMiman 
woman, and Puhpamma one of three si.sters who 
constructed a famous tank (Cox-Stuart, Manual 
of N. Arcot, Madras, 1895, i. 186). Such worship 
readily develops into tliat of a sinj^le female deity, 
like Aniba. Bhavani of Gujarat, who is projutiated 
by animal-saorilice and offerings of spirituous 
liquor, her imaj'e bein|^ a block of stone rudelj' 
hewn into the semblance of a human face {BG 
V. 432 f., ix. nt. i. Introd. xxxv f. ; for Mother- 
worship, see Monier-Williams, Brdhiruinvtm and 
Hinduism*, 222 fl’.). The cult may be compared 
w'ith that of at 6 ( 0.1 (xar^pa at En|^Miium in Sicily, 
which Cicero calls ‘ augustissimum et religios- 
issirnum fanum’ (in Ve.rr. iv. 44, v. 72), and the 
Dew 3fatrcs of the Komans. It is, however, in 
Assam and Bengal that the cultus appears in its 
most popular form (see EJxE ii. 134*, 401 f.). 
Here tneold savage beliefs, temporarily submerged, 
but not extirpated, by Buddhism, assume a new 
devclojuncnt. The cultus is lielieved to have 
originated at Kaiurup in Assam, and may be ohler 
even than the preaching of Buddha {Census lieport 
Assam, 1891, i. 80, 1901, i. 39f.; JHAS, 1904, p. 
557). The goddess revels in blood sacrifice, and 
satisfies the desires of her votaries for a diet of 
meat by permitting the use of the flesh of the 
animals sacrificed (Wilkins, Modern Hinduism, 
1887, p. 168). In one Assamese form, Kamaksa, 

‘ goddess of desire,’ ‘ the most abominalile riles are 
practised, and licentious scenes exhibited whicb it 
18 scarcely jiossildc to sujtjiose the human mind 
could be cajiable of devi.sing’; and u{> to quite 
recent times thes<! were accompanied by liuman 
sacrifice {Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 80; cf. 
ERE ii. 134 f.), liuman sacrifice, though it 
apjiears in the legend of llirnnyaka.Aipu, is not 
a characteristic of the Vedic religion, and was 
probably derived from some non-Aryan cult. In 
former Limes human victims were immolated at 
shrines of Kali in Assam ; when the temple of 
Kanniki^ia was rebuilt in a.d. 1565, Niirayan con¬ 
secrated it with numerou.s hnnuin sacrilice.s, the 
heads of the victims being ofl'ered to the goddess 
on coj)jier plate.s ; similar sacrifices were frequently 
oHerijti at the copper temple at Sadiyi, and at 
Beltolah in Kamriip ; it was owing to the seizure 
of four Briti.sh subjects for this atrocious purpose 
that the Baja of Jaintia w'a.s deposed in 1836 
{Census Report, 1891, i, 80). In Bengal, again, the 
worship of Durgil is accompanied oy wearia<)me 
puerilities and gros.s idolatry (Fratapachandra 
Ghosha, Durpd Pujd, with Notes and Illustrations, 
Calcutta, 1871). The cult of Kali-Devi is also 
associated with the horrors of Thagi (E. Thornton, 
Illustrations of the History and Practices of the 
Thugs, London, 1837 ; W. H. Sleenian, Ramasee- 
ana: Vocabulary of the Pec uliar Language used 
by the, Thugs, Calcutta, 1836 ; Report on the De¬ 
predations connected with the Thug Gangs, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1840). 

34 . Later developments of Hinduism. — The 

modern development of Hinduism aims at the 
reconstruction of the faith in order to adapt it to 
new' conditions. On the one hand, it proposes to 
reconcile it with the social uprising of the more 
depressed classes resulting from the impartial 
reign of Britisli law ; on tlie otlier, to meet the 
requirements of the educated cla.sses wlio have to 
some extent assimilated the results of Western 
thought and culture, and among w hom the general 
use of English, like that of Greek under the 
Koinan Empire, or of Latin in the Middle Ages, 
tends to form a bond of union, and results in tlie 
growth of a feeling of common nationality among 


the diverse races of the I’eniusula. The first move¬ 
ment is iIllustrated by the growth of sect.'- founded 
on Hoidal revolt; the second by those \vl)i(b seek 
to reconcile the faith witli European piiilosophy, 
niy.sticisni, or nguosticism, the metliod employed 
being usually to reject the more objectionable 
dogmas and fjractices of Hinduism, and to substi¬ 
tute for them the ancient Vedic rites and beliefs. 

{a) Sects founded on social revolt. — Before the 
British occupation this type may he illustrate<l by 
the rise of .Sikhi.sm. Tlie groutul was prepared for 
it by the Miusalmiln dominion in the 1’Hnjd.b, 
w'liicli encouraged the growtii of Unitarian belief.s, 
and by the eclectic preaching of Kabir and bis 
follow'crs. It was originally an attempt at religi- 
ou.s reform, and, in pioce.ss of time, arousing the 
patriotism of tlie people, ended in becoming a 
political organization. Founded by (Jiiru NAnak 
(A.D. 1469-1539), it was further developed by hia 
siiccessor.s, notably by Guru Govind Singb (A.D. 
1676-1708). The creed in its strictest form enjoins 
the belief in a single God, comlemns tlie worship 
of other deities, idolatry, pilgrimages to the great 
shrines of Hinduism, faith in omens, charms, and 
witchcraft; and docs not recognize ceremonial im¬ 
purity at l)irtli or death. As a social sy.stein it 
aimed at abolishing caste distinctions, and, as a 
necessary consequence, Bnllimaiiical supremacy 
and ordinances, in all family riles. But this ideal 
system is accepted by few, and there is a growing 
tendency, now strongly resisted by its leaders, to 
conform more closely to official Hinduism (see 
Macaulifle, The Sikh Religion). Recent investiga¬ 
tions show the dilficulty of diU'erentiating Sikhism 
from Hinduism {Census Report Punjab, 1912, i. 
154 tr.). In more recent times a similar movement 
has been started among the depressed castes, who 
re.sent the contenijit in whicb they are held by the 
punctilious bigb-coste organizations, luu ticularly 
111 S. India. Thus the Farialis of Madras have 
founded an organization of tiicir own, and now 
as.sert claims to privilege.s from which in former 
times they were rigidly excluded. This movement 
has caused considerable alarm among some of the 
leaders of Hindu .society, wlio recognize that, unless 
tlie position of the.se outcasts is seriously con¬ 
sidered, there is a risk that they may, in despair, 
adopt Christianity, as many of them liave already 
done (for recent efforts to relieve the so-called 
‘ untouchables,’ see Census Report Baroda, 1912, 
i. 262; Madras, 1912, i. 161 f.). In the same way 
the Satnftiiiis {g.v,) of the Central Frovinces have 
revolted against lliilhman domination, and are 
now divided into rival groups, one of which refuses 
intermarriage with the other, and has adopted a 
ritual which admit^ some of the fouler practices of 
the Vai^nava and bakta sects {Census Report Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, 19U1, i. 89). 

(5) Sects aiming at the, reconstruction of Hindu¬ 
ism. —This movement ow'es much of its insjiiration 
to the translations of the Hindu sacred hooks into 
English, which now, in this form, appeal to a 
wider educated public. The results of tlie Bnlhma 
Samaj (see ERE ii. 813If.) have not been en¬ 
couraging. 

‘Many who are really Ilrahtno*, other than thoae of the 
S&dhilran Brahmo 8am&j sect, (trefer todet^'rils; theirmclves as 
Hindus’; and ‘bo far a« outward appearance*) no, the preBent- 
da.v tendency amontest the educated clonHeH of Berii;al, to whom 
alone the [Urahnm] gpct ... is likely to appeal, is towards 
afrnoHticiam or indilTcrcMtiHm in luatUrrsof religion, and Brahmo- 
iiim has no special attractions for them when orthodox Hinduism 
allow'B them all the latitude they need' (Cenrus Report Jndia, 
1901, 1. 393; Bengal, 1. 1 .'ill). 

Its most iiiijiortant innovation has been tbo 
establishment of imblic congregational worsbiji, 
hithejto unknown in India (see ERE ii. 81311'.). 
The Arya bamaj, which repudiates idolatry and in 
a large measure ignores the sectarian deities, 
studies Christianity cliiefly in the works of its 
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opponent, adopts U)war(ls it the attitude of 
hostility rather than eclecticism, and de})end 8 
mainly for its inlluence on the sym])athy of the 
advanced TX)Jitical j)artie 8 in N. India (see ERE ii. 
67 ff.). 

35 . The new Vedantism.— Some attention, parti¬ 
cularly in America, has been directed to the new 
development of the old Vedantism tauj^ht by Sri 
K&makfsna Faramahaiiisa, and expounded by his 
discifde SwUmi Vivekananda. 

Ho then dolivors the me(i«ai?e of hia master : ‘ Do not care tor 
doctrines, do not care tor dojfmaB, or sects, or churches, or 
temples; they count (or little compared with the essenfie of 
existence in each man which is spirituality, and the more that 
this is developed in a man, the more powerful he is for K^^d' 
{Sjtft’cJit’g and Wrilinga 0/ Swami Vivekanaiula, Madras, n.d. 
[c. IPPPJ, p. HI), lie denies the existence of polytheism in 
India. ' In every temple, if one stands hy and listens, one will 
find the worshij>pcrs apply all the attributes of (Jod—including 
omnipreHence -to the ima^res. This is not rolytheism * (ih. 46). 
The earnest worshipper before an idol ‘ recoKiiizes in It a 
necessary ataffe of his life. ‘‘The child is father of the man." 
Would it be ri^ht for the old man to say that childhood is a sin 
or youth a sin r Nor is imajee-worship compulsory in Hinduism' 
(ifc. 48). His Ideal relij'ion is what ‘ we call in India Yojfa, union 
between Ood and man, union hetween the lower self and the 
higher self. To the worker it is union between men and the 
whole of humanity; to the mystic, between the lower and 
the higher self; to the lover, union hetween him and tlie Ood 
of love ; an<l to the phlloHO])her it is union in all existence ’ 

96). The Hindu mytholo^ry is consistent with the principle of 
evolution, hecaus*; ii ‘ has a theory of cycles, that all progression 
is In the form of waves’ ( 16 . *^.16). The claims of the Vedanta 
to universal aceeptAnce rest on the fact that it is associated 
with no single founder, that ‘ it is the one scripture the teach¬ 
ing of whi(!h is in entire harmony with the results which have 
been attained hy the modern acientidc investigations of external 
nature. . . . Most of our modern reform movements hove been 
inconsiderate imitations of western means and methods of work, 
and that surely will not do tor India* (t 6 . 462 (f.). ‘The most 
hideous ceremonios, the most horrible, the most obscene iMJoks 
that human hands ever wrote or the huinan brain ever conceived, 
the most bestial forms that ever passed under the name of 
religion, have all been the creations of degraded Huddhism’ 

i ih. 604), ‘ My idea is the conquest of the wliole world by the 
lindu race ' ( 16 . 66 ;!; on Kdmakr^na, see, in general, Max Muller, 
HArnakriHhna, hix L\fe and SayiiKjx, liOndon, IHOD). 

36 . Theosophical Hinduism.—AiioUjcr move¬ 
ment, liavin^< an its object the reconciliation of 
Uindnimn with more advanced fornm of thouj^ht, 
may he called Theosojihical Jlinduism, which Iwih 
itfl centre at the (’entral Hindu College, Henares, 
under the guidance of Mrs. A. Besant. 

The ‘Catechism for Hoys and Girls in Hindu Religion 
and Morals’ (Honares, 1007) liegins by expounding the ‘lUisic 
I’rineiples of Ilindiiisin,'under the name of ‘ Ktenial Religion’ 
{Sanutana Dhanna). It claims to he the oldest of the world 
religions, eternal hecjruse the truths taught by it arc etoriial. It 
depends u|mui the four Vedas, and other Scriptures written by the 
fifit, or Saints, such as the Laivx of Manu, the great Pxirapax, 
the MahAhhdrata and Rarnnj/a^a Ffpics. Tliere is one lioundleHs 
Ktcrnal Ihdng, Hrahman or I’arabrahman, who is known only 
when revealed as Iiivara, ‘ the Lord, the loving Father of all 
the worlds, and of the creatures which live in them.' He helps 
us to know Him ‘by taking different forms, each of w'hich 
shows us a little portion of llim,’ These forms are the three 
great Devas—Hrabma, Vi^iyu, and ^iva, or Mahadeva. Brahma 
creates, Vi^ipu sustains, Siva dissolves the worlds again ‘when 
they are worn out and useless.' He also manifests Himself in 
the form of Deviuj and Devis—Vayu, got! of wind, Agni, of lire, 
Varui.ia, of water, Kubera, guardian of the earth. Besides these 
are Sarasvati arid Gapeila, ' who will help us to leanr, if we ask 
them. Ho lives in us, In our hearts, in our inner self’; He 
shines out on us when we are loving and juire, and is clouded 
when we are cruel or unclean. ‘He lives in all animals, and 
even in plants and stones. He is everywhere, helping everyone 
and everything, and we (uinnot do harm to any wdthout hurting 
Him.’ lie appears in im^rnations (aeatara), spcc-ially in the 
ten inanifestations of Vi^pu. Man is composed of spirit (ytr>a), 
a portion of Iiivara, of whom our Irodies are the coats. The 
iivn cannot die; at death he leaves the body behind ‘like a 
worn-out cloth,’and 'goes into the next world, dressed In his 
Ollier liodies. Then he puts olT another of those and goes on to 
Bvarga, and is very bajiiiy there, till Ida Svarga body is also 
worn out.’ In the next world a very good man is happy, ‘but 
does not stay long ; but a bafl man is very unhappy, ami suffers 
a great deal. People who tell lies, who get drunk, who are 
cruel to women, children, and animals, have to stay there a 
long time.’ When the Hvarga Inidy is worn out, ‘the nva, 
helped by tbe Devas, beg'-ins to make some new bodies for him- 
iielf, as a man might get new clothes. Then he comes back to 
the earth and is born in his new bubv-b<viy.’ The ooiiditlons 
of his new birth are controlled by his dc.sires, thoughts, and 
actions in his previous lives. Desires condition it ‘beimusewe 
ajust have the things we have wished for, and must be born 


where we can get them ’; thoughts, ‘ because we become that 
which we think aliout. ... So our character, that governs out 
conduct, is made iiy our thoughts’; actions, ‘ liecause we are 
paid back that which we have done.’ The law of kartna 
determines all this. The second great law is that of yajfla, or 
sacrifice. ' The bodies in which the jivoH live can oidy be kepi 
going by feeding them with other bodies. The bodies of the 
pvaa living in minerals go to feed vegetables. The bodies of 
the jimK living in vegetables go to feed animals and men. As 
the living in animals and men sacrifice the bodies of others 

to keep tberiiHelves alive, they in turn must sacrifice their bodies 
to those about them. Thus the young should sacrifice theii 
bodies to the old, hy serving ami helping them ; fathers and 
mothers sacrifice their bodice to their children by taking care 
of them. . . . Kvery one should give the sacrifice of prayer to 
Gtsl, who gives him all things, and should try to do kindness to 
the people round him.* A man knows what bodies he should 
use ‘by avoiding the infiiction of pain. (Jrasses and roots, and 
leaves, and fruits, and vepdables generally do not suffer pain 
when they are picked and eaten. To avoid giving pain is the 
highest sacrifice, says the great Bhishma. We should try always 
not to give pain.’ 

The account of the ‘General Hindu Religious Customs and 
Rites’ begins hy defining the mantra, or mystical furniula, as 
‘a succession of sounds in a definite order, arranged so a.s to 
bring us help and jirotection from Irivnra, or from some Deva or 
Devi.' The order of the words is iiiijvortant, because ‘ if noles 
are played in a particular order, we have a tune ; if the order 
is chauge<l, the tune is sjioilcd.’ If ainaiitra be translated into 
another language, it loses its use, as ‘an Indian tune, played 
on an Indian musical iuslriiment, i^nnot be |)1uyed on an 
Jluropean musical in.strument, because tbe latter iias not all 
tlie noU*H that the Imiian one has.’ Sacraments (naiiixkdra) are 
‘ceremonies performed at particular tiiue.s during tbe life, to 
make the bodies more useful txi the jira.’ The chief of these 
are tbe giving^ of the sacred thread (ufianai/ana) and marriage 
(vivdha). The funeral mind-rite {irdddha) helps Ihe jlva ‘to 
pass quickly througli tbe world into w hiidi he goes at death, and 
to reai'h the happy world of Svarga much sooner than he would 
do if he were left to himself.' Purity (liaucha) is essential 
because dirt is poisonous ; ‘ bad smells aye t he warnings of t iie 
Devas of diHense.’ Worship is ‘love of i^vara; being devoted 
to Him, thinking about Him, ]iraying and singiug yiraises to 
Him, and trying to serve Him in all the forms He takes, by 
kindness to everyone and everything. ' 

37 , Hindu eclecticism.—This sunimary account 
of Hindu Hectariuiiiyin may tend to exag^^crate its 
extent. It would l)t* a mistake to su|i|)o.se tluit the 
faith is divided into 80 many water-tight compart- 
inentH hetween which intercommnnitiation is im- 
jiossihle. The iio.sition of the advanced Hindus on 
the question of seetariani.sm has been delined as 
follows: 

'The attitude of an educated Hindu towards the question of 
doctrine and worship is this : What God is is not entirely know- 
able, as it is an infinite concieption. Of this infinite conception 
only a fraction in the form of an Idea of either jinwcr, miracle 
or material, conics to the knowledge of man, hy an occa-siorial 
and wonderful nianifestalion. It is vain for a man to be jircuid 
of any particular manifestation and to exclude the rest from 
cognizance. All w'orship, therefore, should be tolerated. Any 
deity may continue to be worshipped provideti the worshippers' 
concejition bei omes widened. 11 is neither proper nor necessary 
to reyilace one deity by another, because it is not a matter of 
Imuortance whether the abHolutoaiid Infinite conception is called 
Shiva, Vishiyii, Diirga, or Buddha. Wbelher a man worships 
the Sun, Jupit,er, or Saturn, or any historical great hero, ora 
saint, ora river like the Ganges, or any other object that inspires 
awe or creates fear, is a matter of no imjKirtance. All these 
gods or manifestations are hut starting-points. To disturb the 
faith of a man in a finite God is foolish as l<mg as his mind is 
not fit to accept the higher' (Shridhar V. Ketkar, 161). 

AVhile tlu! Saktas are more distinctively separated 
from Saivas and Vaisnavaa, these two are, in the 
view taken hy most Hindus, complementary rather 
tlian antagonistic. Both appeal tt» tlie Buranas as 
their Scripture ; members or one sect may venerate 
tlietleitiesof another. Thus in some places Harihara 
(Vi^nu-Siva) is worship])ed (Rice, Mysore and 
Coorg from the Inscriptions, 205). In Ntalabar we 
find ‘ none of the strict dilferentiations between 
worshippers of Vishnu and Siva, or, indeed, between 
anj' of the forms of the deity, whether venerated 
as gods or godilesses, which are to be seen elsewhere 
in S. India beyond Malabar and Travancore. . . . 
Tlie people generally do not, as a rule, give much 
regard to such ditlerentiation. The NambQtiris 
do, but by no means to such an extent as one sees, 
for example, among the Sri Vaishnava Brahmans 
of Holy Conjeevaram, who are divided into two 
sects, each hating the other with the most acrid 
bitterness ’ {Bvll. Madr. Mus. iii. 79 ; cf. Census 
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Report Cochin, 1912, p. 22 ; Tlinrston, Castes and 
Tribes, v. 369). In those re;j:ions, a^ain, into 
which Hinduism and tlie rules of caste have 
recently been introduced, the di.stinction of sect 
is often a matter of diet, Uie vegetarian l)eing a 
Vaisnava, the meat-eater a Sftkta. But in Assam, 
where the Vaisnava teachers follow the strict law 
of Chaitanya, new converts, accustomed to a diet 
of pork, refuse to abandon it {Census Report, 1901, 
i. 39). In Bengal many worshippers of tlie goddess 
Durga, who demands animal sacrifices, are in 
private wonsliippers of Visnu (Wilkin.s, Modem 
Hinduism., 43); in W. India many Vai^navas 
worship the Mother-goddes.ses {BG v. 61 f.); and 
in Madras change of sect is common (DuIkms, 
Hindu Manners and Customs*, 119). For a dis¬ 
cussion of the relation of Vaisnava and f^iva 
belief.s, and of the .suggestion that all Hindus of 
the Province can be classed under one or other of 
these sects, see Census Report Panjdb, 1912, i. 125 ft'. 
The same eclecticism prevails in the worship of 
images. The sacred place i.s the home of many 
gods, who are all impartially worshipped by 
pilgrims. Again, in many places we find a syncretic 
combination of cults, the lesser gods being regarded 
as the ‘doorkeepers’ (dvdrapdla) of, or subordinate 
to, the cliief deity. Many of the greater gods 
have absorbed non-Aryan beliefs and ritual—a 
process which is often riyirked by special legends. 

It was a non-Aryan Savara who discovered the 
image of Jaganniith, and it was not till a Br&hman 
married a daughter of the finder that the cult was 
established. It was a Pulayfi, an out-caste, who 
found the child, an incarnation of Vi^nu, now wor¬ 
shipped as Padmanatha in Travancore (Hunter, 
Orissa, London, 1872, i. 8911'.; Oppert, 76 f.). The 
same fusion of cults appears at many shrines, the 
place having been ad<»pted by rival sects in suc¬ 
cession. The sculpture of the great gates at Tan- 
jore is all Va^i.sriava, while evorytliing inside the 
courtyard is Saiva ; and ‘one of the great diffi¬ 
culties of an antiquary before the 8th century is 
to ascertain to what tlivinity any tem))le or cave 
is dedicated ’ (l*’ergusson, Hist, of Indian 
744, 441), In the same way, Benares, a Saiva 
stronghold, is a museum of cults associated with 
other go<ls (Sherring,^ .S’acrerf City, 63, 102, 130, 
172). The shrine of Siva, as Mahakala, at Kath¬ 
mandu {(j.v.) is visited by all sects and by all 
ranks of the [teople, from the Hindu Gorkha king 
and queen down to the humblest Buddhist Newar ; 
Bahhras, or Buddhist nrie.sts, officiate at Hindu 
celebrations, and llinaus regard the Buddhist 
deities as eminent saints (01dfi(dd, ii. 285 f.), The 
as.sociation of the cultus of ISiva and his consort 
with tliat of Visnu at the temple of Jagaimath, 
a chief seat of Vii^inu worship, is specially note¬ 
worthy (Hunter, Orissa, 1‘28). In (’eylon, Bud¬ 
dhists continue to worship many of the Hindu 
gods (Hardy, Eastern Monachism, 201 ; cf. Wad¬ 
dell, Buddhism of Tibet, 325). In W. and S. India 
many Christian .shrines command respect from 
Hirnlus, and in a less degree fronj Muliammadans 
{BG xiii. [»t. i. j). 209; N. Manticci, Storia do Mv<j(jr, 
London, 1907, iii. .343 ; IGI x. 167). In the N.W. 
Frontier I’rovince the predominance of Isl&m has 
seriously inlluenced the local Hinduism {Census 
Report, 1912, i. 93). Hindus and Miihammadans 
worship at the slirine of the Virgin Mary at 
Cochin, and the bust of a well-known missionary 
at Madras was recently associated wdth the image 
of Sarasvati at a Hindu religious rite (Thurston, 
Ethnofjr. Notes, 361 ; Bondniy Ethnogr. Survey, 
1909, ‘ Kharva,’ no. 114, p. 5). On the other hand, 
many groups of C’firistian converts retain Hindu 
beliefs ana observances {Census Report Cochin, 
1901, i. 59 f.). In N. India the high-caste Brahman 
keeps in his private house-chapel an ammonite 


M,lagrdma n*presenting Vi^im, and a pair of phallic 
emhleinsof Siva and his consort; when he goes on 
pilgriinage to sacred places he pays homage both 
to the Saiva and to the Vaisnava shrines (Jogendra 
Nath Bhattachaiya, Hindu Castes and Sects, Cal¬ 
cutta, 1896, p. 3(i4). In Bombay every Biahr;mn 
householder woishii)s a group of five deities—Siva 
in the lihga ; Visnu in ap ammonite or in a picture; 
a metal image of the Sakti, or Mother-goddess ; 
Canapati, or Clane.sa, god of luck and wisdom ; 
Surya, the Sun, or llaniiman, the sacred monkey 
{BG ix. pt, i. Introd. p. xxxv). In the temples of 
the M&dhavachari sect in the Baroda State are 
found images of Siva, Durgii, and Ganesa side by 
side with those of Vi.snu aiul his consort, tlie ex¬ 
planation given by menibers of the sect being that 
the founder, originally a worshipj>er of Siva, aftcr- 
M'ards adopted the cult of Visnu {Census Report 
Baroda, 1901, i. 137 f.). In this State any hostility 
towards adherents of rival sects is not felt by the 
population at large, but by the leaders and inner 
circle of devotees (ih., 1912, i. 74). 

The continuity of religious life is exemplified by 
the successive occupation of the sacred sites by 
various forms of religion. Benares ami Mathura 
were centres respectively of Buddhi.sm and Jainism, 
the former being at present devoted chielly to the 
cult of Siva, the latter to Vishnu in the form of 
Kr^na. At Sakhi Sarwarliy.v.), near the Sulaim&n 
range, Hindus perform their rites of prayer and 
ablution, Sikhs venerate a shrine of Nftnak, Musul- 
mans the tomb of a Muhammadan saint [IGI xxi. 
390). Nasik and Wai, both at the present dav 
important centres of Hinduism, liave lines of Bmi- 
dhist caves (Fergu.sson-Burgess, 26311*, 211). In 
Ka.sniir, in spite of the nominal conversion of the 
population to Islam, their shrines stand on the 
sites of the holy places of the Hindus, and receive 
a veneration not accorded to the modern mosques 
and their Muilas {JGI xv. 102). But, though 
Hinduism is eminently eclectic and kJeraiit, dis¬ 
putes lietween rival sectarians, ending in bloodshed, 
are not uncommon. Serious riots between rival 
bands of ascetics liave occurred at Hardwar {q.v.). 
Rival Vaisnava sects have come in contact in the 
Mad/as I’resitlency, and Vnisnavas liave resisted 
the Saiva Liii;^ayats {q.v.) {IGI x. 257, 378 ; Dubois, 
119 f.). CoiiUie.ts between Vaiijiiavas and Jains fre- 
auently occurred in S. India in the 14tli cent. (Bice, 
Mysore and Coorg, 177). In N. India, proce.ssions 
of the Jain ‘naked gods’ have led to serious riots 
between them and orthodox Hindus. 

38 . Idolatry.—The feature of modern Hinduism 
wliich attracts the attention and provokes tlie 
contempt of foreign observers is the universality 
of idol-worship. The earlier forms of HinduiKin 
were aniconic. The older Buddlii.sm paid reverence 
to relics ami symbols. It was the later Mahayilnft 
development which introduced imagesof the Master. 
In its modern form the Hindu idol has little of the 
artistic beauty which we find in Greek anthropo- 
niorpliLsm, which, 

'although falling far short of the grandeur and purity of the 
Infinite, yet furnishes its noblest image, because it has glorified 
hy artistic genius the human body, which has Uhui chosen a* 
the earthly home of the rational sou) ’ (Dill, Homan Society from 
Hero to Haretu Aureliut, IWfj, p. 422). 

The Hindu theory of the idol is in sharp contrast 
with that of the Greek. To the former human form 
is merely the e[)henieral clotliing of the soul, in 
which, unha]»pily, it is forced to linger for a time. 
Though in the sculjitures of the a^e of Aioka an 
interest in portraiture, at least in that which 
represents national characteristics, begins to ap¬ 
pear, the child-like naturalism, somewhat refined 
in tlie delineation of woman, tend.s to become 
rococo in style. As idol-worsliip advanced, from 
the 7 th or 8 th cent., energy exhibited itself in 
gigantic images, or was expressed in a muitiplica- 
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tion of tlie lirnhH or Byrnbols of the deity. It ie a 
mistake to sujipose tluit idolatry was introdueed 
into India l»y the exninpJe of the Greeks, and that 
it was rarely practised until tlie bef'inning of the 
Christian era. Images of the gods were certainly 
common in the Maurya period (8‘J1-184 B.C.), and 
doubtless at a much earlier time ; but of these 
ancient images none has survived (V. A. Smith, 
I/isi. of Fine Art in India and Ceylon^ p. 79 n.). 
In the modern idol the rigid conservatism of the 
race limits artistic invention as the forms become 
stereotyned ; and tlie growth of lestheticism has 
exercised little influence on the development of 
the Hindu image. (For the development of the 
Buddha images, see Shway Yoe, j'hti Burman, 
i. 237.) 

• The imssre may b« resfarded In two aapecta: aa a symbol 
merely bringing cloae to the sense the spiritual idea of divinity, 
and serving to stimulate the prayerful thou^rtit of the wor¬ 
shipper ; or It may be venerated as the indwelling abode of the 
divinity. In which he habitually resides, or into which, by 
•pells and blood ofTerings, be may bo conjpelled to outer* 
(Karnell, Kvolution qf Jteliffion, London, 1005, p. 42 f.). 

The lirst is tlie view of orthodox Brahmanism, 
which corresponds with the apology for anthropo- 
mornhism given by Flatonists like Dion or Maximus 
of 'ryr*^- 

‘The Justificjition lies in the vast gulf which separates the 
remote, ineffable, and inconceivable purity of GckI from the 
feebleness and grossnens of man. Few are they who can gaze 
In unaided thought on the Divine splendour unveiled. lumges, 
rites, and sacred myth have boe«» invented by the wisdom of 
the past, to aid the memory and the linogtriation of weak 
ordinary souls. The symbols have varied with the endless 
variety of races. Animals or trees, ... or the miracles of 
Pheidlas in gold and Ivory, are simply the sign or picture by 
which the soul is pointed to the Infinite Fasefice which has 
never been seen by mortal eye or imaged in human phantasy ' 
(Dill, Ji»4f.). ‘Idolatry is in fact notliliig more than a repre¬ 
sentation of the abstract by the concrete, of remote by |)roxi- 
mate, and of the principal by the agent.' No mun on earth 
*can comicive of infinities like time, sjiace, or God with the 
same vividness as that of a finite ol»Ject' (.Shridhar V. Ketkar. 
48; and cf. the apology for idolatry by un orthodox Hindu 
[Csnstta Heport Tramneore, 1$)02, i. 201 fT.]). 

In the name way, the Bmldhi.'^t defemlH the use 
of imageH aH ‘a meaiiH to the pious of localising 
tlieir feelings nml concentrating their thoughts on 
the supreme model ’ (Shway Yoe, i. 221, 227). This 
view, bowover, is not that of Mie masses of Hindus. 
They regard the image as being, for the time, occu¬ 
pied by the deity. When the image of Durga 
IS installed at tlie DurgA-jtfijft festival, the juie.st 
makes this invocation ; 

‘G godrlcHH, come and dwell in this Image, and bless him 
that dedicatOH it.’ Then, iiamitig tlie per.son on whose behalf 
the rite Is beiiig performed, he Umciies the eyes, lips, forehead, 
cheek, and oilier parts, saying: 'May the soul of Durga long 
live in tliis iimige!’ (S. U. Hose, The llindooa as they are, 
Calcutta, 1881, p. 102). 

In Nepal, while the idol of (jiftmadevl daya- 
haglie.svari is being re-painted, the spirit of the 
deity is extracted and kept in a jar until the 
work is linished, when it is restored to its ahtule 
(Wright, Hist, of Nepal, 127). The .same idea, in 
a grosser form, apjiears in the degraded northern 
Buddhism, when internal organs matie of dough 
or clay are inserted in the larger images ; in 
those most highly valued, precious stones, tilings 
of the nobler metals, consecrated rice, serolKs con¬ 
taining the Buddhist creed, texts, and .sacred relics 
are jdace<l (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 329). 

The luxuriance of modern idol-worship is best 
observed at the more important holj’ jilaees. 

In 18(18, iSherring ostiinated ttiat there w'ere 1454 temples 
In lienareH ; ami this enumeralion did not include the minor 
shrines and wall-niches, each containing one or more images, 
which are found everywhere in the streets. 'These inferior 
shrines were, on one occasion, by a curious contrivance 
immensely increased ; and yet the Increase could hardly have 
been generally jK'rceived. Riia Min Siiih of Jeyjiore, w'ishing 
to present u hundred thousand temples to the city, mode the 
•tipulation that tliey were all to he commenced ami linished 
In a single day. The plan hit upon was to cut out in blocks 
of stone a many tiny carvings, each one representing 

a temple. Tiie separate blocks, on the work being com¬ 
pleted, exhibited from top to Ixdiom, and on all i^des, a 
mass of minute temples. Tiieso blocks are still to be seen 


in various parts of Benares. ... In regard to the numter 
of idols of every description actually worshipped by the 
people, it certainly exceeds the nuniter of people themselves, 
though multiplied twice over; it cannot be less than half a 
million, and may be many more’ (Sacred City, 42 f.). Cf. 
Imxoes and Idols (Indian). 

39. The beliefs of the peasant classes. —The 
primitive animistic or pre-animistic beliefs (see 
§ 7 ) have been to some extent obscured or modified 
by the predominant Br&hmanism among the menial 
races of the plains, and in a leas degree among the 
forest triiMJS. The Hindu villager, like the Jew 
at the period of the growth of Christianity (W. K. 
Cassels, Supernatural lieligion, London, 1902, p. 
67 tt'.), lives in an atmo.sphere peopled by spirits, 
generally malignant, capable of being repelled 
or conciliated by sacrifice, spells, incantations, 
amulets, and other magical or semi - magical 
means. 

* A belief in every’ kind of demoniacal influence has always 
been from the earliest times an essential ingredient in Hindu 
religious thought. . . . Certainly no one who has ever been 
brought into close contact with the Hindus in their own 
country can doubt the fact that the worship of at least ninety 
per cent, of the people of India in the present day is a wor- 
ship of fear' (Monier-WUliams, Brdhmanxstn and UindUiaini, 
230). 

The Hindu villager has no conception of the 
reign of law in the natural world. The occurrence 
of miracles is a matter of daily observance. He 
afipoal.s to the minor rather than to tlie greater 
god.s, because the latter have, in his belief, in a 
large measure lost touch with humanity, and no 
longer interest themselves in the petty details of 
hi.s ordinary life (‘Magna di curant, parva negle- 
gunt’ [(Jic. de. Nat. Dear. ii. 60, 167]). In all 
matters of practice, custom is conceived as a moral 
rule, wbicli decides what is right and what is 
wrong. ‘The custom handed down in regular 
HUCce.s.sion since time immemorial ... is called 
the conduct of virtuous men’ (Manu, ii. IS; of. 
VV’esterniarck, MI ii. 161 fl’,). The rite.s connected 
with the cult of this vaguely conceived spirit 
agency are generally jierfornied in the house or 
at some spirit-liaunt, not. at a regular shrine or 
Uunplo. 'rhey are u.sually done by the head of 
the household, or, when the serviciis of a regular 
olheiant are needed, he is not a Brahman of the 
higher claH.s, but a liedge priest diawn from the 
inferior Brahman ranks or from one of the menial 
or hirest tribe.s, the memljers of which, being 
as.sumed to he autochthones, are 8 uppo.sed to be 
lietter ac(|uainted with the local spirits and more 
skilled in rej)elling or conciliating them than the 
newer comers. Sometimes tlie conduct of the rites 
is entrusted to women, who.se greater su.sceptibility 
to spirit influence is believed to qualify them for 
such dutie.s. While the men often worship, with 
more or less regularity, the oHicial god or gods of 
their choice, the propitiation of village deities or 
spirits is often left to women, who are much more 
conservative than the other sex in matters connected 
with religion. 

It lias Ijeen suggested that, as in the case of the 
Greek godde.sses, the cult of the female powers or 
rtaklis lias its origin in the matriarchate—a view 
advocated by J. K. Harrison {Prol. 260 fL), and 
vigorously opposed by Farnell {HJ ii. [1904] 825 f.). 
It is po.s.sible that mother-right once widely pre¬ 
vailed in India, as is indicated by the common 
rule of inheritance through female.s, the position 
of the maternal uncle at marriages, and the priestly 
functions assigned to tlie sister’s son. But there 
seeyis no good reason for connecting the prevalence 
of Saktism with mother-right. In N. India the 
daily worship of the peasant is confined to bow¬ 
ing to, or pouring out a little water in the name of, 
the sun on ri.sing, a.s the Greek prayed to Helios 
(C 6 ?iS iv. 139); to making reverence to the deity 
or deities entliodied in the village-shrine as he 
passes it on his way to work ; to naming l^iva 01 
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one of the incarnations of Vi^nii when he feels 
piously inclined. For tlie rest, his religious wants 
are sufliciently provided for by an occasional visit 
to a sacred river or place of pilgrimage, where he 
bathes, visits the chief temples, and feeds a lirfth- 
man or two; to the propitiation of his deceased 
ancestors ; to attendance at village or local festi¬ 
vals, where the religious service is only an adjunct 
to trade or amusement. There is little or no do¬ 
mestic worship save the rites at birth, marriage, and 
death, the first two being discharged by his family 
chaplain {purohit)^ the third by some degraded 
Brahman who acts as funeral priest. Occasion¬ 
ally a pious man hires a Brahman and invites his 
friends to attend a recitation (kathd) of one of the 
sectariul Scriptures. Such rites involve consider¬ 
able expense, which the thrifty peasant avoids as 
far as he can consistently with the desire to con¬ 
ciliate his gods and escape the contempt of his 
neighbours. Among the trading classes it is the 
custom at the close of life to devote considerable 
sums to the erection of a temple in their native 
village or at some sacred place. The peasant may 
thus seem to be lax in the discharge of his religious 
duties. But this is not actually the case, because 
all his ordinary social rites are performed from a 
motive which to him is religious, that is to say, in 
obedience to the laws of Uie caste to which he 
belongs. It may be said that there are few races 
among whom religion, as they conceive it, forms a 
larger })art of their daily life. In the eastern 
Banj&b he 

‘ has practif»lly no belief In the transmigration of souls, but he 
has a vague idea that there is a future life, in which those who 
are goodT in tliia world will be happy in a heaven, while those 
who are bad will be wretched in a hell. His devotional offer¬ 
ings to demons, saints, and godtings are meant rather to avert 
temporal evils, or secure temporal bleHsinga, than to improve 
his prospects in the life to come. ... lie believes vaguely that 
it is good for him to meditate on the deity, and to show that he 
is not forgetting him he mutters Ham 1 Ram / licim t or repeats 
the name of some other Hindu god when he gets up in the 
morning, and if he is piously inclined, at other times also, in 
season and out of season. Notwithstanding all the numerous 
saints and deities whom he endeavours to propitiate, he has a 
vague belief that above all there is one Supreme God, whom he 
calls NarHyay or Parame^var, who knows all things, and by 
whom all things are made, and who will reward the good and 
punish the bad in this life and in the life to come (Wilson, 
SHtUtrunt Report o/ the Sirsa District, Lahore, 1882, p. 188). 

In Gujarat, as the peuKant wakes, he mutter^ the 
name of his ])atron deify, Mahadeva or Siva, 
Thilkurji or Visnu, Ambaljliavanl the Mother- 
gmddeBs ; and if he knows a little Sanskrit he re¬ 
peats the verse: ‘ I call to mind in the morning 
the Lord of deities, the Destroyer of the fear of 
death !’ If he is a layman under a special vow, 
he chants the praises of his personal deity in a 
verse from some vernacular poet, or meditates 
upon his attrihute.s anri perfections. If he is a 
Brahman or man of high caste, he always bathes, 
invokes the sun, and pour.s water in his name, and, 
tlirusting his right hand into an ornamented bag, 
known as the ‘cow’s mouth ’ {ganimikfil), he runs 
over his ro.sary, re[)eating the ancient Gayatri, or 
prayer to the sun. Mis house oratory contains 
images of Balmukund or the infant Kr^na, the 
^dlnqrama ammonite representing Vi^nu, figures 
of tsiva, Ganesa, Durgii-DevI, SQrya the sun-god, 
Hanuman the monkey-god, and others, thus show¬ 
ing the extreme eclecticism of his beliefs. These 
he washes, dresses, crowns, and adorns with flowers 
and other offerings, and, if truly pious, he performs 
the sixteen rites of worship, including all modes of 
service to the deities, and ending with the circuin- 
amhalation of the images and a hymn of praise 
(Forbes, lids Mala, pp. 552f., 595IT.). 

In Berar the peasant is both a polytheist and a 
monotheist, believing in one God, to whom the 
others are subordinate. His special deities are the 
village Maruti or the monkey-god who is the vil¬ 
lage guardian, and his family tutelary deities. Hie 


chief religious duty is to make pilgrimages, hul 
these are not compulsory. All life he more or less 
regards as sacred. He is tolerant, regarding every 
religion as true and good for him who is horn 
to it. 

* He believM that a very strict account hw been kept of his 
good and l>ad actions ; and that he la a« sure of getting his 
reward aa his puni^hlne>\t, very often in this world, hut gener¬ 
ally after death. His belief in a region beyond the grave is very 
firm. There he will meet with his deserts, and, after enjoying 
the bliM of heaven or enduring the tortures of purgatory, he 
will be sent bac;k to this world in the incarnation of a man or a 
beast, according as he has made good or bad uae of his time in 
this life' (CetisiiS Rep^ £$rar, IQbl, i. 64 L). 

For similar beliefs in Madras, see J. E. Padfield, 
The Hindu at Home, 1896, chs. iii. and iv, ; for 
Bengal, Census Report, 1901, i. 186 ff. ; for the 
Panjab, Ibhetson, Punjab Ethnography, ch. iv. 
pt. ii. 

40. The ethics of Hinduism.—The influence of 
Hinduism on life and character is a subject too 
wide to receive detailed treatment here, and it has 
been elsewhere discussed (ERE v, 49611.). The 
supernatural Iwiings of savage belief frequently 
display the utmost indiflerence to questions of 
worldly morality ; and in the early stages of the 
evolution of public justice, the community inter¬ 
feres only on supernatural grounds with actions 
which are regarded as endangering its own exist¬ 
ence (Westennarck, MI i. 6611, 709 f. ; L. T. Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution, London, 1906, i. 119). 
In other words, sin i.s regarded ns a social or ritual 
ofl’ence, not as the defilement of the individual soul. 
From the earliest period, it is true, the evil of sin 
is fully recognized, and its removal is stated to be 
the work of the gods ; hut the first mention of the 
public confes.sion of sin apjicar.s in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture (Hopkins, 4*2, 60, 65, 329). It was fully do- 
velojied under the Blifigavata monotheism (see 
ERE, vol. ii. p. 544^; and cf. Expiation and 
Atonkmknt [Hindu], vol. v. p. 659). It is also 
true that the oHicial Hinduism of the sacred books 
‘ cannot be charged with indifference to moral ideals. It> sacred 
literature teema with reflectioiiB on the vanity of human life, 
the glory of renunciation, the necesaity of good works, the duty 
of sympathy with all living things, the beauty of forbearance, 
the hatefuliiese of revenge, and the power of man to determine 
his own fate by right conduct. It appeals both to the. intellect 
and to tht emotions, and it derives a certain measure of supjiort 
from the penalties ’mposed by the caste system’ (Uisley, The 
People 0 /India, i'Ab). 

Such is the oHicial view of the Brahmanical 
teachers, who siuire with the lay memhers of 
the comfnnnity a craving for moral formulas and 
programmes, and an incapacity for ajiplying 
them in practical life. Much of this teaching is 
thu.H merely idealistic, and is beyond the comnre- 
hcn.sion and above tlie moral standard of tlmir 
disciples. Much, again, of this otiicial morality is 
open to criticism. Tha.s, though a regard for 
truth is taught in Hindu literature from the epli- 
est period, Manu admits that false evidence given 
with a pious motive does not involve the loss of 
heaven (F. Max Miiller, India, What can it teach 
us '/ 64 tr. ; Mann, viii. 105 f., 112). At the same 
time, the lawgiver rejirehends perjury in certain 
cases (Manu, viii. 97-101, xi. 67). On the other 
hand, the assertion of Dubois (p. 171) that neo- 
phyte.s, as a part of tlieir training, are instructed 
in the art of lying, has no foundation, at the present 
time at least. A recent native writer remarks that 
the chief ethical defect in the Hindu Scriptures 
i.s that penance is regarded as an atonement for 
sin. 

‘ Every Hindu believee that he will be able to wa*h off hli aim 
by performing a jMiiiarinc or by giving dan Igifta] to Brilhiiiana. 
who have proclaimed that pardon or even merit will be attained 
through their agency. . . . It lead* to the monstrous belief that 
evil deeds, of whatever enormity, can be aUmed for and expiated 
by money ' (Census Report Baroda, 1901, i. 185). 

The belief, again, that morals depend not on 
religion, but on the relations of family, caste, or 
tril^, tends to produce dangerous results. 
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* Murder is an ofTenre a^^ainnt caste involvlnir severe penaltlec. 
But there are no (aiste penultics for torf;ery, perjury, cbeatina, 
or theft, and this is perhaps the reason why liindus frequently 
find it diflicult to realize t hat t here is an.\ thinif morally wrong in 
this category of orteiic:ea’ (C hhuh Report Central Provineea, 
1901, i. 81). 

The theory, aL'ain, that Brahnianfi are above all 
fiocial and moral law saps the foundations of mor¬ 
ality. rrohahly the most etleetive rule of morals 
for the nverajhm Hindu is the Indian I'enal Code, 
whi(;h, for the lirst time in the history of the race, 
has eandully defined all erirninal ollenees, and has 
assif'ned a lifting minisliment for each. There is 
no doubt mucli intlecency in the outward observ¬ 
ances of Hinduism—in temple carvings, tlieoriginal 
nurpose of which was prohahly to repel evil spirits, 
out whieli have now ceased to subserve this pur¬ 
pose in the eyes of most worshippers; in some 
religious processions ; in the institution of the 
Devadasi dancing-girls, attached, like the hicro- 
doulai (q.v.) of some Greek shrines, to a few of the 
greater temples. Hut mucdi of this indecency of 
word and act is common to all Eastern races, and 
ia not necessarily pornographic among i>eopIe who 
have never learned, like those of the West, to treat 
normal and abnormal sexual questions and rela¬ 
tions with reticence. It is this condition of things, 
sufliciently apparent to any conq)etent observer 
of native life and manners—not to apeak of the 
secret obscenities which disligure much of the 
Sftkta and Vai^nava cultus—which has called forth 
the unmeasured criticism of missionary writers. 
But it is certain that, if the majority, or even any 
considerable portion, of the Hindu population were 
infected with the pollutions against which writers 
like Ward and Dultois have justly protested, .society 
ere now would have collapsed through its own eor- 
runtion, just as the Koniun world, liad it been as 
debased as it is painted by Juvenal and Martial, 
must have speedily perished through sheer rotten¬ 
ness. The truth prohahly is that .such vices have 
always infected only a minority of the people. At 
the same time the real iiiHucnce of Hinduism on 
public morals is small. An exjierienced mission¬ 
ary writes ; 

• An far aa I can gather from obaervation and conversation 
with the people (of IlengalJ, by tbeir nctn of worship there is no 
attempt after real piiritv of heart, the conquering of an evil 
nature, and a desire to please (Jod in return for His goodness. 
Men Hill at the shrines as they do in their houses, and on their 
return as before their visit. Nor is it thought anything re¬ 
markable that this should he so, cxeeptiiig perhaps in the case 
of tliose who have gone to some sacred place in the hope of end¬ 
ing their days there. In i-aHcs of this Virid I have hearfl of a 
hi^dier, purer life being attempted, and of the expectation of 
this by those who know tliein. Hut ocrtainlv there is neither 
the attempt nor expectation of this in the minds of the large 
majority of the people w)io go on a pilgrimage. It is not that 
they may he mode pure, but that, by an act of penance, they 
may give an ei|uivalent to the gods for their sins’ (WilkiiiH, 
Modem Hitidntsin, :ua). 

But it must not be forgotten that, behind the 
immoral beliefs which di.sligure some aspects of 
Hinduism, tliere is much good sense, benevolence, 
self-control, self-abnegation, active charity, and 
kirullinesa which are characteristic of Hindu liome 
life, and are particularly noticeahlo in those parts 
of the country where the institution of the joint 
family prevails. 

Hinduism, then, in its practical a.spect, exercises 
little influence over morals. As Earnell, discussing 
tlie Dionysiac cultus, remarks, ‘ As the highest 
flight of religion rises alKJve mere morality, so a 
religion may be most powerful in its appeal, and 
yet remain directly non-inorar {CGS v. 2J8; cf, 
F. B. Jevons, An Introduction to the Study of 
Comparntii'e Keligion, New York, 1908, p. 21511'.). 
In default of a well-defined religious sanction for 
morals, Hindviistn has made the ordinary sinner 
resjKjnsible to the ca.sto council for breaches of the 
moral or soc-ial law as interpreted by the elders of 
the caste. The only agency w hich really provides 
moral teaching is the guru, or religious preceptor. 


He whispers into the ear of the neophyte the secret 
formula w'hich is to be his guide during life, and 
he thus admits him to caste privileges and responsi¬ 
bilities. In after life tlie intluence of such teaclicrs 
is often valuable. In Bengal the guru rank.s higlier 
than in the Fanj&b or the United Provinces, wliere 
he seldom makes official progresses t-o visit his dis¬ 
ciples and inquire into questions of morals and 
ca.ste discipline (Buchanan, Eastern India, Lon¬ 
don, 1838, ii. 751; Wilkins, 2611',). In S. India 
he is an important jiersonage, vested with wide 
powers of control and discipline over the ineniljers 
of tlie sect of which he is the leader (Buchanan, 
Journey through Mysore, London, 1807, i. 144 f. ; 
Nel.son, Manual of Madura, Madras, 1868, pt. iii. 
p. 160 ir. : Du boi.s, 123 M'.). 

41. The lack of organization in Hinduism.— 
iiindui.sm thus provides a characteristic example 
of the primitive, unorganized polytheisms—an ex¬ 
ample prohahly unique among the races of the 
modern world. This is partly due to the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Eastern temperament, the devotion to 
mystical speculation, and Die incapacity for political 
organization, w hich are obvious throughout the his¬ 
tory of tlie Hindu people. It extends over an enor¬ 
mous area, inhabited by many races, all diti'ering 
in origin, language, and character. The absence 
of a great and permanent Hindu empire, except 
under Asoka arm Harsa, w'ith a single capital city 
as a centre of religious and political life, j)revented 
the consolidation of the local cults into a State re¬ 
ligion, like that of Babylonia or Egypt. This con¬ 
dition of things has been often compared (as by 
Lyall, i. 159 ) with Gibbon’s account of the state of 
religion in the Roman Empire (Decline and Fall, 
ed. Smith, i. 165 II.); 

‘ The various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world were all oonsidered by tiie people as equally true ; by the 
philosopher as equally false ; anti by the ina>;i»trate as equally 
UHoful.' Like the Brahman Vetlantist, ‘the devout iKilytheiat, 
though fondly attached to his national rites, admitted with 
implicit faith the different reliffions of the earth. Kcar, grati¬ 
tude, and curiosiU, a dream or an omen . . . perpetually dis¬ 
posed him to multii>ly the articles of his belief, and to enlarge 
the list of his protectors,' The modern semi-educated Hindu 
resembles ‘the ingenious youth , . . alike instructed in every 
school to reject and to despise the religion of the multitude.’ 
There is, again, a philosojihic c.l.'isa who, ‘ viewing with a smile of 
pity and indulgence the various errors of the vulgar, diligently 
practised the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutly frequented 
the lemplea of the gods.' Lastly, the Anglo-Indian magistrates 
‘ know and value the advantages of religion, as it is connected 
with civil government.’ 

Hence Ilimlui.sm has never jirenared a body of 
canonical Scriptures or a Common Prayer Book ; it 
has never held a General Council or Convocation ; 
never defined the relations of the laity and clergy ; 
never regulated the canonization of saints or their 
>yor.Mhii»; never established a single centre of re¬ 
ligious life, like Rome or Canterbury ; never pre¬ 
scribed a course of training for its pnests. This is 
not due to the fact tliat war, or civic tumult, or 
foreign domination prevented the growth of insti¬ 
tutions of tliis kind ; but simply to the fact that 
all such action is essentially opposed to its spirit 
and traditions. Added to this is the prevailing 
tendency toward.s pe.s.simism. 

Lyall (ii. S8), writing under the guise of an orthodox Vedant- 
iHi, says: ‘The innermost religious idea of the Hindus has for 
ages been the supreme unimportance, if not the nothingness, 
of this particular stage of existence, and they have lapsed into 
a deep indifference for humanity at large, a feeling that is 
proliahly as much the product of their environment as are their 
dark skina and physical delicacy. The lords of life may he 
pleasure and pain; but thoiigh'we have deilied tliein under 
various symbols, we have always sought to esiiupe from the 
servitude of their dominion, Injlieviug that the soul’s true 
liberty lay beyond their realm.’ 

The links which bind together this chaotic mass 
of rituals and dogmas are, first, the general accept¬ 
ance of the Veda, representing under this term the 
fctteicnt writings and traditions of the people, a.s 
the final mle of lielief and conduct; secondly, the 
recognition of the sanctity of the Brahman Levite 
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caste as the custodians of this knowledge and the 
only competent performers of sacrifice and other 
ritual observances, though the respect paid to them 
varies in dillerent parts of the country (§ lo (/>)); 
thirdly, the veneration for sacred places ; fourthly, 
the adoption of Sanskrit as the one sacred language, 
which plays a part like Latin in Europe during the 
Middle Ages; fifthly, the general veneration for 
the cow (see W. Crooke, ‘ The Veneration of the 
Cow in India,’ FL xxiii. [1912] 275 Hi). 

42 . The future of Hinduism.—The progress of 
Hinduism, as compared with that of the other 
religions of India, does not readily lend itself to 
statistical analysis. In recent enumerations of 
the people, the figures have been obscured by ex¬ 
ceptional outbreaks of famine, plague, and other 
epidemic diseases; and, as has already been ob¬ 
served, it is practically impossible to discriminate 
the Aniinists from the general body of Hindus. 

During the twenty years preceding the Oenaus of 1901. the 
recorded proportion of Hindus to the total population fell from 
74-3‘2 to 70-37 per cent in the Empire as a whole; from 7208 
to 6vS (5 in the British provinces; from 82-99 to 77-56 in the 
Native States. On the other hand, in the whole Empire the per¬ 
centage of Muhammadans has in the same period risen from 
19*74 to 21*22 per cent; that of Chriatiane from *73 to *99 per 
cent. 

The result is thus slightly unfavourable to Hin¬ 
duism. But it is probable that the Hindu, owing 
to his vegetarian diet, more than the followers of 
other religions, is exposed to the exceptional disas¬ 
ters to which reference has been made. At the 
same time, there has been a notable increase of 
vigour in Hinduism, owing to its connexion with 
an active political agitation. 

' In late years the strength of the llinduisirig movement has 
been greatly augmented by the improvement of conimuni<-a- 
tiona. People travel more, pilgrimages can be more easily mode, 
and the influence of the orthodox section of society is thus more 
widely diffused. Railways, in particular, which are sometimes 
represented as a solvent of caste prejudices, have in fact enor¬ 
mously extended the area within which these prejudices reign 
supreme'(Uisley, The TeopU of India, 178 f.). 

The future development of Hinduism must re¬ 
main purely a matter of speculation, and the 
materials on whic.h a reasonable foreca.st can be 
based are scanty and uncertain. Hinduism meets 
the needs of two classes of the people: one, the 
small intelligent clas.s which is accessible to foreign 
influences, and at the present day is easily ali'ected 
by tliat wave of unrest which has troubled the 
usually calm surface of the Eastern world ; the 
other, the mass of the population, chiefly rural, 
uneducated, immersed in the constant struggle 
for exLStence conditioned by their environment, 
strongly conservative in their views, and caring 
little for the new theological and political contro¬ 
versies, which are mainly confined to the residents 
in the towns and great cities. For the former, 
Hinduism admits the new ideas and principles 
which are the result of Western culture, and en¬ 
forces no rigid standard of orthodoxy. For the 
latter it provides the traditional form of belief, 
largely animistic in spirit, and well adapted to the 
intellectual capacity of an ignorant, superstitious 
body of worehipjiers. It was at one time the fashion 
to assume that the fresh Western learning, and in¬ 
creasing home and foreign travel, would inevitably 
•ap the power of caste, and with it the religion to 
which it is so closely linked. But this view loses 
sight of the extreme immobility of the masses of 
the people, who are as little disposed to leave their 
crowded hamlets in search of novel modes of live¬ 
lihood as to abandon their ancestral beliefs and 
ritual, and seek the j)rotcction of deities other 
than the gods of their native village. On the 
other hand, the conditions of the country prevent 
any uniformity of belief; and, until a general 
lingua franca is esiablislied, it is impossible that 
the diverse elements in the people can be welded 
into a single whole. 


Hinduism is obviously confronted with serious 
ditticulties, due to the spread of new beliefs and 
theological speculation. Tiie most obvious parallel 
is the p<»sition in the Koumn Empire during tlie 
early ccnluries of our era, when the oHicial j>:igan- 
isni was assaileil by Christianity, Neo-Flatonisni, 
and .sundry foreign cults. It was not till the close 
of the 4th cent, that paganism finally succumbed. 
In India the movement nos already extended over 
a much longer period, and the proi-c.ss has been 
much more protracted. It is now some twelve 
centuries since the attack of Islam began, and 
Hinduism shows no obvious signs of weakness. 
It possesses wonderful powers of adaptation to 
novel conditions. It has held its ground for long 
ages against anarchy and persecution; it has 

I iroved victorious against the a.ssault of Buddhism, 
f it yields, it yields very slowly before Muham¬ 
madanism and Christianity. Even if in the present 
conflict it has to surrender much, it is possible that 
it may emerge from the struggle purified and re¬ 
invigorated. The question has been thus treated 
by A. C. Lyall : 

‘Takitif? thing's as they are now, and looking; upon the actual 
state and movement of relig;iori8 in India, an eye-wilness would 
still be justillcd in atflnnini^ that this religion, altliough power¬ 
fully affected by social and political changes so strong and 
sudden that they would try the constitution of any national 
creed, is nevertheless not yet dead, nor dying, nor even dan¬ 
gerously 111; and, moreover, that so far from it being a non- 
missionary religion,’ it converts more than all the other Indian 
faiths. . . . • Although polytheism still prevails and multiplies 
throughout the land, and although the Brahmanic system, deep- 
rooted and wide-spreading, shows no signs of vital decay, one 
may nevertheless venture to anticipate that the end of simple 
paganism is not far distant. . . . Though it would be most pre¬ 
sumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction as to the nature 
or bent of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to 
a wide and rapid transformation in two or three generations, 
if England’s rule only be as durable as it has every appearance 
of being. It seems possible that the old gods of Hinduism will 
die in these new elements of inteltectual light and air os surely 
as a net full of fish lifted up out of the water ; that the altera¬ 
tion In the religious needs of such an intellectual people as the 
ilinduH, which will have been caused by a change in their cir¬ 
cumstances, will make it impossible for them to find in their 
new world a place lor their ani;ient deities. Their primitive 
forms will fade and disappear silently, as witchcraft vanislied 
from Europe, and as all early modes of thought and ByiiiholiHtn 
become gradually changed. In the movement itself there is 
nothing new, but in linlia it promises to go on with speed 
and intensity unprecedented' (^Lyall, AeiaLve Studies^, 1. 134, 
87, 319). 

Kegardinj; thia forecast, it may be urged that 
too little stress has been laid uj»on the numeri¬ 
cal weakness of the educated or semi-educated 
classes, and upon the immobility and ignorance 
of the rural population ; and that the possibility 
of the rise ot some great religious teaciier, a new 
Buddha or ^aukara, has nut been sufliciently 
considered. 

Another writer, N. Macnicol (IfJvi. [1907] 63 fF.), 
has discussed the same question from the standpoint 
of Christianity. He points out that 
*the two features of Hinduism that have been emphasised as 
peculiarly characteristic of it, its la('.k of articulation as a system 
of belief, and its adaptability to new circumstances, have been 
possible to it because of another peculiarity which is a main 
source of its strength and yet Is likely to prove a fatal weakness. 
The danger of anarchy is avoided by reason of the fact that 
Hinduism is, at the same time, a fully organised and articulated 
social system. However frequently and comj)letely the spiritual 
cabinet may change, the permanent department of caste carries 
on the government and mainUins continuity. In this lies its 
strength to resist assaults uj[>on the reasonableness or the truth 
of its doctrinal tenets. However it may he stricken and over¬ 
come as a system of truth, so long as it retains its authority as 
a social system it is unconquered and presentlv Its vigour re¬ 
vives. But in this also lies a fundamental weakness, for time 
will at the last wear out even the most tenacious social system 
that re.sts on privilege and prejudice ; and if, by that time, the 
spiritual content of Hinduism has not found a fitter tenement, 
the one may perish with the other ’ (p. 65). . . . 'This religion 
is striving, with a success that is certain to be increasing and 
enduring, to slough its superstition and to recover and conserve 
the spiritual contents of its ancient heritage* (p. 66). But he 
urges th.U ‘no tlioughlful oiiserver, whether Indian or Euro¬ 
pean, will deny that the main factor in producing the inovement 
of thought and the recombination of beliefs in the country is 
Christianity' (p. 67). He refers specially to the new Ved&ntism, 
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‘ which hAt overshadowed the old Thelstic churches, like the 
brahnio and Arya SarnaJ.’ 

There are three main factors in securing Hindu¬ 
ism in ti»e crisis wliicli is now inmiinent. Tlie first 
is the general accejjtance of the system of caste, 
with tlm social rights wind) it confers, and the social 
duties which it enforces. This system, indefensible 
though in theory it may be, shows at present no 
signs of decadence. On the contrary, we find that 
those groups wliicli posses-s claims to social respect 
are most tenacious in asserting and maintaining 
them ; that those in the second rank, that is, below 
the ‘ twice-born ’ classes, are endeavouring to claim 
equality with them ; and that even the depressed 
and dc-spised races, like the Pariah of the South 
and the sweeper of the North, are anxiously seek- 
injj an e.scape from their present position, and are 
quite prepared to join the caste-system whenever 
its doors are opened to them. The second force is 
the universal recognition of the power of dfuirma 
—a term which connotes much, but may be roughly 
explained as persoriihed social law. The third is 
the influence of women : ‘ without their support, 
both Ihrihinanism ami Himluism would rapidly 
collapse’ (Monier-Williams, 3H8), 

As regards the influence of foreign creeds, Islfttn 
wins a<lhercntH by its clear-cut monotheism, and its 
democratic conatitulion, which, to a large extent, 
frees the convert drawn out of the lower ranks of 
society from the iHuidage of caste. Its religious 
ideals—action as ojiposed to hy})notic contempla¬ 
tion—its oractical spirit which allots a single life to 
man and bids him make t.lie best of it, its re])U<lia- 
tion of the doctrines of karmn and transmigration, 
commend it to the vigorous and progressive sections 
of the community. It is, again, highly eclo<!tic, 
ollViring shelter to the fanatical Wahliiihi, who is a 
puritan in sjiirit, while it also receives thelowciaste 
convert, who.se animistic preferonces are met liy 
that worship of saints, their tombs, and relics, 
which is an ahominatioii to (he VV'ahhaiu. It is 
thus ra[>idly iruTcasiug, not so much as the result 
of n regularizeil religious propaganda, for whicli its 
lack of organization renders it incompeti'nt, a.s by 
a process of natural growth, due to the liberality 
of its marriage rules and the absence of restrictions 
in the mat ter of diet. 

Christianity, in the same way, olTcrs a new' hope 
to the Aniuiist, haunted liy a host of greedy, 
malignant dmiions. Us future progre.ss ch*pends 
upon the regulation of its missionary methods—a 
question which cannot he considered here. In the 
near future it will ])robahly be obliged to modify 
its dogmas to suit the new environment, many 
(;onipetent observers, for instance, admitting that 
the Imlian Christianity of the future will neces¬ 
sarily take a Vednntic colouring. The discussion 
of missionary methods involves many tangled prob¬ 
lems ; as, for example, whether it is possible or 
advisable to revert to tlie type of propaganda 
erriploj'ed with such striking, but only temporary, 
success by *St. I'Vancis Xavier, ami, with less 
sensational hut perhaps more emluring result.s, by 
Dubois, who deliberately accepted the rflle of 
the yogi and followed the a.scetie rule of life ; 
W'hother educational and philanthropic work is 
more or less effective than a policy of active 
proselytism ; whether it is po.ssii^Ie for the mis¬ 
sionary to combine w’ith his other activities the 
study of liindn j)hilo8oj)hy and dialectics ami the 
investigation of the animistic cults of the forest 
and menial tribes, among whom the pr(»spects of 
success are most favourable ; whetlier in the future 
the morals and modes of thought of professing 
Christians will assist or impede the spread of 
Christianity. 

On questions such as these and others raised in 
the course of this article it is presumptuous to 


speculate, hecaii.se the religious situation is at pre¬ 
sent in a condition of instability, and is liable at 
any time to lie modified in unexpected directions. 
We need a more sympathetic attitude towaids the 
measures of reform which are now in progress, and 
a wider knowledge of the working and development 
of the system of of asceticism and monaa- 

ticism, of the ritual of temple worship and dopiestic 
rites, of ahnormal cults, such as those of the Saktaa 
and Vaiipnavas, of the beliefs and practices of the 
forest, menial, and nomadic trilje.s. In all these 
departments the information at present available 
ia fragmentary, incomplete, and often misleading. 
Such inquiries will throw much light on the darker 
places of Hinduism, and may stimulate the work 
of the reformers. Above all, we must endeavour 
to rid ourselves of the prejudices natural to Western 
inquirers in attempting a detailed examination of 
this ancient and highly developed polytheism. In 
India we possess a greater and more important 
storehouse of information for the study of com¬ 
parative religion than is perhaps availaule in any 
other region of the world. But its secrets w'ill 
remain hidden except to tho.se wdio possess the 
only key to its treasures—the feeling of sympatliy 
w'hich will encourage their guardians to di.sclose 
the mysteries to foreign inquirers. To quote the 
words of Dill in relation to the decaying paganism 
of Home: 

‘The (fulf which •epari\te» ns from the world of heathen 
imaifinatiun is so wide, and old aM.sociatione in matters of 
religion are so powerful, that we may eanily do injUHtice to the 
devout sentiment of paganism. Grotesque or barbarous relijiCi* 
ous symbols, even those tainted in their oriifin with the 
impurity atlachitit; to nature-worship, often slouiifhed off their 
baser elements, and with the development of a more sensitive 
morality, and a higher conoi-ption of the divine, may have been 
the vehicles of u real religions emotion. What the worshipper 
will find in a worship depends greatly on what he hriiig's ' 
(Homan Society in the Last Century (if the Western Empire, 
London, 185)8, p. 84). 

Litbraturk.—I hider the various articles dealing with the 
many pluises of Hinduism u speiual l)ildiogrupliy is given, 
atid many of the more iniportiint books have been quoted 
tiiroughout the aiLii-lo. Here it ia necessary only to name 
(hose works which are useful for a general survey of the subject 
or throw liglit on special lopitts. 

1. (jESKUAL ACCOirNTS OF ONE OR MORE ASVKCTS Ot 
II ISlHrtRM L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, London, 1000, 
hrahtna-Knoudediie, <\o. 1007, HindiiisTn, do. 100(5; A. Barth, 
The lieliiiwns of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882 ; H. T. Cole- 
brooke, Exsays on theiicl. and Thilos. of the IJindus, do. 187)8; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ce.remonies^, 

ed. H. K. Beauchamp, (.l.vford, 1006; P. Denssen, Thilos. of 
the {/pa,nishadN, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 190(5; H. J. Eggeling, 

• Hinduism,' in EUro xiii. 601 II. ; J. N. Farquhar, A J‘rimer 
of Hinduiem'i, OxfonL 1012; R. W. Frazer, Lit. Hist, of 
India, JvOiidon, 1808 ; E. W. Hopkins, The Hr Hi] ions of India, 

do. 189(5; C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyer, Sri Madhwa and Madh- 

waism, Madras, n.d. ; C. N. Krisjmaswami Aiyer and Pandit 
Sitaiiath Tattvabhushan, i^ri SaAkarachdri/a : his Life and 
Times, his Hhilosophy '^, do., n.d. ; M. M. Kunte, The Vicissi¬ 
tudes of Aryan Civilization in India, Bombay, 1880; A. C. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies^, London, 1907, ‘Hinduism,’ in Hel. 
Systems of the Wcrrld, do. 1889; A. A. Macdonell, Hist, of 
Skr. Lit., do. ItKK), Ved. Mythol. (GIAH, Strasaburg, 1897); 
A. A. MacdonelJ and A. B. Keith, Vedic Index of Names 
and Sulnects, London, 1913; J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law arid 
Usage, do. 1878; J. Murray Mitchell, Hinduism Past and 
Present^, do. 1897; M. Monier-Williams, Hinduism, do. 
n.d., ISrtihTnanism ayid Hinduism*, do. 1891, Ind. iEwfcwi, do. 
1876; J. Morrison, New Ideas in India dnringthe lUth Cent., 
do. 1907; J. Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, do. 1868-7‘2 ; r. Max Muller, 
Chips from a German Workshop, do. 1867-75, Ctmtrib. to the 
Science of Mythol., do. 1897, Hist, of Skr. Lit., do. 18i9, Leots. 
on the Origin and Grrrwth of Religion, as illustrated by the 
Religions of L, do. 1878), Selected Es.sayson Language, 

Mythology, and Religion, do. 1881, India, What can it teach us t 
do. I88:i; Guru Prosad Sen, Introd. to the Study of H induism, 
ralcutta, 1893; Shridhar V. Ketkar, An Essay on Hinduism, 
its Formation and Future, Ia)ndon, 1911 ; T. E. Slater, The 
Higher Hinduism in relatwn to Christianity, do. 1902 ; W. 
Ward, View of the Hist., Lit., and Relig. of the Hindoos'^, do. 
1817 : A. Weber, Hist, of Ind. Lit., Eng. tr., lx>ndon, 1878; 
W. J. Wilkins, Modem Ilinduisin, do. 1887, Hindu Myth- 
olmjy, Vedic and Puranic, Calcutta, 1882. 

». TAA.VS/.ArtO.yS UF TJIK SACHKJ} rooks of the EAST: 
see esp. F. Max Muller, The Vpanishads\ G. Blihler, .Sacred 
Laws of the Aryas, Institutes of Manu ■, J. Jolly, Institutes oj 
Vift^nu: K. T. Telang, liha^avadgitd; J. Egg'ellng, ^ata- 
latha Brdhmann ; H. Jacobi, .larna Sutras ; G. Thibaut, 
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Vedanta Sutra$—iL\\ published in the Oxford Series, 1879-1900. 
To these may be a<id«ti M. Haug:, The Aitarei/a Brahinanam, 
Bombay, 1863; Kesari Mohan Gangruli, Mabctbhdrata, Cal¬ 
cutta, 189.S-96; R. T. H. Griffith, liiuruti/ana, Benares, 1895; 
F. S. Grows®, JidmdpaxM of Tulsi Dd», Allaiiabad, 1877-80. 

111. Gksehai. HisroniKs of Isdia-. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, Hist, of India^, London, 1874; H. M. Elliot, Hist, of 
India, as told by its own Historians, ed. J. Dowson, do. 1887-77; 
V. A. Smith, Early Hist, of India Oxford, 1908, Aioka*, do. 
1909, History of Fine Art in India and Cei/lon, do. 1911; 
the series of trr. of Or. and Lat. authors describing India, by 
J. W. McCrlndle, .i4nc. India as described by Meqasthenes ond 
Arrian, Calcutta, 1877, The Commerce and Eav'tgation of the 
Brythrasan Sea, London, 1879, Anc, India as described by 
Ktesias the Enidian, do. 1882, Ane. India as described by 
Ptolemy, do. 1885, Aiie. India as described in Classical Litera- 
ture, do. 1901, The Invasion (if India by Alexander the Great, 
lit ed. 1893, 2nd ed. 1898. See also trr. of the travels <.f the 
Buddhist piljrrims—/•’a-Aisn, by J. Legtre, Oxford, 1888; 5i- 

C -ki, Buddhist Records of the H'esfrm World, bv S. Beal, 
iidon, 1884. Other irn^rtant books on early Buddhism are : 
A. Cunningham, The Bnilsa Topes, London, 1854^. 154, Jfa- 
habodhi, do. 1892, The StujMof Bharhut, do. 1879 ; T. W. Rhys 
Davids. Buddhism, do. 1878, Buddhisrn, its Hist, and Lit., New 
York, 1896, Origin and Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
Indian Buddhism (HL, London. 1881), Buddhist India, do. 
1903. On Jainism : J. G. BUhler, The. Indian Sect of the 
Jainas, ed. J. Burgess, London. 1908; U. D. Barodia, History 
andLtferafureo/daintm,Bombay, 1909; H.Warren,dainism, 
Madras, 1912. 

iv. GKNRHAL TNKAriSICa OF TUK KTHNOtOar OF INDIA! 
M. A. Sherring, Hindu Tribes and Castes in Benares, Calcutta, 
1872-81; H. H. Risley, TC, do. 1891-92; D. C. J. Ibbetson, 
Punjab Ethnography, do. 1883; J. Wise, Notes on (he Raoee, 
Castes, and Trcuies of Eastern Bengal, Ix)ndon, 1S83; E. T. 
Dalton, Descr, Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872 ; W. Crooke, 
TC^ do. 1890, Pli ^, London, 18i)6; E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes of S. India, Madras, 1909, Omens and Superstitions 
of Southern India, London, 1912; H. A. Rose, A Glossary 
of the Tribes and Castes qf the Punjab and North-West 
Froixtier Province, Lahore, ii. (alt published 1911); A. Baines, 
‘Ethnography (Castes and Tribes),’ in GIAP, Strassburg, 
1912. 

V. The sE/fiEs OF CKFSUS kkpouts. of which the most useful 
are: India, by J. A. Baines, Calcutta, London, 1893, E. A. 
Gait and H. H. Risley, 1903, liie latter reviseil and re¬ 
printed in Uiirt aa The People of India, Calcutta, 1908 ; Bengal, 
1)V C. J. O Donnell, 1893, E. A. Gait, 1902; Assam, by E. A. 
dait, 1892, B. C. Allen, 1902, J. MeSwiney, 1912; Panjab, 
by D. C. J. Ibbetson, 1883, E. D. Maclagan, 1892, H- A. 
Ro.se, 1902, Pandit Harikishan Kaul, 1912; limobay, by 
J. A. Baines, 1882, R. E. Enthoven, 1902, P. J. Mead and 
G. L. Maegregor, 1912; Madras, by W. Francis, 1902, 
I. C. Molony, 1912; Mystrre, by T. Ananda Rao, 1903, V. R. 
Tbyagaraja Aiyar, 1912; Raroila, by J. A. Dalai, 1902, 
Govindbhal H. Desai, 1912 ; Tramneore, by N. S. Aiyar, 
1903 , N. Subramanya Aiyar, 1912; North-West Frontier 
Provinc-e, by C. Latimer, 1912 ; United Provinces of Agra and 
Orulh, by E. A. H. Blunt, 1912. 

vi, I’Antoirs MONooRArris on sPEcrAL subjects-. J. M. 
Campbell, BG, Bombay, 1873-1901, Notes on the Spirit Basis of 
Belief and Custom, do. 1886; E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan 
Gazetteer, Allahabad, 1882-84; B. L. Rice, Gazetteer of Mysore, 
1897, Mysore and Coorgfrom the Inscriptions, 1909 ; V. N. 
Aiya, State Manual of Travancore, 1906 ; C. Achyuta Menon, 
Cochin State Manual, Krnakulam, 1911 ; Bulletins of the Madras 
Museum, ed. E. Thurston, Madras, 1897 ff.; E. Thurston, Eth¬ 
nographic Notes in S. India, do. 1906; L. K. Anantha Iyer, 
Cochin Tribes and Castes, do., i. (1909), ll. (1912); the scries 
of monographs on the tribes of Assam : P. R. T. Gurdon, 7'Af 
Ebasis, London, 1907 ; E. Stack, 7’A»! Mikirs, do. li>08; T. C. 
Hodson, The Meitheis, do. 1908, The Ndga 'Tribes of Manipur, 
do. 1911; A. Playfair, The Garos, do. 1909 ; S. fendle, 'The 
Kachdris, do. 1911; J. Shakespear, The Lushei Kuki Clans, do, 
1912 ; V. Kankasabhai, The litmils: Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago, Madras, 1904 ; H. Kern, Manual of ind. Buddhisv. {GlAP, 
Strassbiirg, 1890); J. E. PadfieJd, The Hindu at Home, Madras, 
1896; Shway Yoe [J. G. Scott], The Burman, his Life 07«f 
Notio^is, Ix)ndori, 1882 ; Gazetteer of Upf^er Burma and the 
Shan Stales, Rangoon, 19(K); Sarat Chandra Roy, The Mundos 
and their Country, Calcutta, 1912. W, CitOOKK. 

HINGLAJ (said to be derived from Skr. hihgula, 
a preparation of mercury with sulphur, vermilion ; 
possibly, on account of the sniearini; of a sacred 
stone with red pij^ment, a survi'al of a more 
primitive blood-sacrilice [Tylor, PC ii. 164]).— 
One of the most famous jilaces of jdigriiuage in 
Baluchistan ; situated in lat. 25° 30' N., Tong. 
65* 31' K., in British Makran, on the W. bank 
of the Mingol river, a few miles from its mouth. 
The place is si>ecially interesting inasmuch as it 
is the furtho.st western point to which Hindu 
polytheism extends. By Hindus it is held sacred 
to the goddess Pdrvatl, M&til, or Kali, the mother- 
goddess in her malevolent form. The local legend 


tells that after the quarrel lietwcen Siva and 
Daksa, Visnu cut in pieces the body of t)ma, wife 
of Siva, and that the crown of her head tell here 
{Gojxitlui lirdhmantt, Calcutta, 1872, p. 30 H. ; 
Ain-i-Akhari, tr. Blochmann and Jarrett, do. 
1873-94. ii. 313). 

Like many other sacred places in the East, 
Hiiiglaj is venerated by t)ther faiths. Muham¬ 
madans revere it as the al>ode of Blbl Nftnl, ‘the 
lady grandmother.’ This title, as was suggested 
by Masson {ISnrrative of a Journey to Kaldt, 1843, 
p. 391), may be identilied with Nanea (RV Nana*a) 
of 2 Mac the mother-goddess, worshipped 

in Syria, Persia, and Armenia, and other parts 
of Asia, under the titles of Anaiti, Aniea, Aneitis, 
orTanai.s, the primeval Babylonian goddess NaiiA, 
the Lady of the temple E-anna of her city Uru^: 
(Erech) {lIDB iii. 485 ; G. Maspero, Daum of C’tc,, 
Eng. tr.'^ London, 1896, p. 665 ff. ; M. Jastrow, 
Bel. Bab. Assyr., Boston, 1898, i. 81, 85, 206). 
Scholars are now beginning to admit that there 
i 8 jfK>ssihly a stratum of Babylonian culture under¬ 
lying the early civilization of India, either ante¬ 
cedent to, or possibly inlluencing', the Aryan or 
Dravidian culture, or both. This view seems to 
he not unreasonable. The Tell el-Amarna records 
disclo.se an extension of Bab. culture in W. Asia 
as early as the 12th cent. B.c., and a wave of the 
same culture may w'cll have paH.sed eastward, 
particularly if, as Risley {Census of India, 1901, 
1 . 509 ff.) remarks, remains of buildings, irrigation 
works, and terraced cultivation indicate that at 
an early period—how early it is at present impos- 
sihlo to decide--Baluchistan, which now is largtdy 
desert, was a highly cultivated, thickly pojiulated 
coiintr}' (see Hinduism, § 5 ). It is not possible to 
assign a date to this western extension of Hindu 
polythei.sm ; hut it is certain that long before the 
invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni (A.D. 1001-30) the 
mass of the j)eople in that region were Buddhists 
(H. M. Elliot, lli.st. of Judin, London, 1867-77, i. 
136, 147, 190,504); and this condition of things 
must have existed from a very much curlier iKM iod. 

This inaccessihle shrine has lieen visited l.)y few 
Eiiixipeans. 'J'he best account of it is that of 
Goldsrniil, who explored it in 1861. Moving along 
the course of a stream bisecting the H inglilj hill 
(3740 ft. high), he observed the place of sacrifice, 
a hollow in the hill smeared with the blood of 
animals sacriliced to the goddess, and the rocks 
decorated with scctarial marks {tilnk) in a red 
pigment. From this {»l!ice up to tlie temple itself 
many of the stones under foot were smeared with 
blood. About a ((uarter of a mile higher up the 
iiill is the shrine itself, quite surroundeil by moun¬ 
tain peaks. It ‘boasts of no arehitectural mag- 
nilieeiice or beauty. It is the sort of thing that 
an infantine taste for architecture would create 
out of wooden toy bricks. But its appearance 
and site are in good scenic effect. ’ In a cavity to 
the left, far deeper and more confined than the 
sacrifice hollow, invisible, suimounted by a long 
arch of pale sandstone, the so-called abode of 
Mari or Jxani, the presiding goddess of the place. 
It is a low castellated mud edifice with a rude 
wooden door. In the penetralia of the temple ‘ we 
found the shrine of the goddess. Two diminutive 
domes, one at the head and the other at the foot, 
of short, tomb-shaped mud erection, marked tlie 
eho.sen sanctum or tliis divinity of the Hindu 
pantheon. A wooden rail has been set at the front 
and at the sides.’ This, as is the case at the shrine 
at l^andharpur and at other places, seems to be in¬ 
tended to prevent access to the lioly jrlace. ‘ Some 
rods steeped in vermilion were placed near the 
wall at the back. 'I'liese Mere intended for the 
use of pilgrims unprovided with tlie wand of office 
borne oy their agwas^ or leaders.’ The ritual 
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directs that the wornliifiper Hhould creep on all- 
fours through a narrow entrance, and it is believed 
that no person burdened with grievous sin can 
accoinidish tliis feat.* 

There apf>earM to be no image of the goddeae ; at 
leant, nothing of the kind ia noticed by travellers. 
Though aituated in a dreary, desert region, Hingliij 
is surrounded by abundant verdure—the wild plum 
and various otlier .shrubs and flowering plants; 
one re[>ort stiites that ‘ near the Hinglaj Ziilrat 
[shrinej there i.s verdure enough to make glad the 
heart of a pilgrim even from Southern Inuia. To 
the ranjabi it mu.st be a veritable garden of Eden,’ 

Ihinds of pilgrims from all parts of India, each 
conductcil by a leader known as agwd, make the 
journey by land from Kariudii. Fees are collected 
at Miani by a hkarti, or hereditary pilgrim over¬ 
seer, from all except devotees and unmarried girls. 
The proceeds amount to alsmt £40 annually. On 
the return of the pilgrim, at Tatta he i.s inve.sted 
with a string of white beads like grains of pul.se, 
which, he is told, is the petrified grain of the 
Creator, left on earth to remind men of the Crea¬ 
tion. These are found and pierced at Jhirak in 
Kind (Uurnes, Travels into Bokfiaray ii, 33 f.). A 
native pilgrim, Haji Abdul Nahl, who recently 
visited Hinglaj, adds that near the shrine is a well, 

‘ th« of whii^h rlnea up at tinieii with a bubbling noise, 

discoloured like that of a river trcHh owolleri after rain, and 
CArryini; tuud In HU8)>enaion. The Hindu pilgritiiM, when this 
take* place, throw in betel-nuts, cloves, cardaiuoins, and coco- 
nuta. Hliould there be a delay in the rising, pilgnmti in the 
aiost abject manner call on Mat& to {(ive them a Night of her- 
aelf, exhortini;; each other to reveal their sins and inwardly 
reismt. When the water risen, they nalaaiii with both hands 
joined, and throw in their offerings, wliich, after some time, 
on a second rise, are broutrht back again, when they are col¬ 
lected and formed into lar(;e cakes, which they bake near the 
•pot.' 

It is thus an examj>le of those oracular wells 
from which omens are taken in niuny parts of the 
worhl (Fruz(;r, J^ausanias, London, 1898, iii. 388, 
iv. 151). The shrine is much frequented by the 
KA|id! devot ees of the goddess Asapnrnft, * she 
who fullil.s ilesires,’ who is much revered in Cutch. 
It is said tliiil, if dawn overtake their IlajA or 
hcadniun at the Hinglaj hill, the goddess will 
drown or otherwise (lestroy him (HG ix. [1901] 

1 Tlie habit of creeping under a sacred stone or through an 
orifice pierced in it is conunou in many parts of the world. 
Sometimes the intention seems to he that the person perform¬ 
ing the rite ma^y receive some henellt from the stone, or rather 
bring himself uiUi communion with the spirit occupying it, 
and thus gain •oine spiritiial or material advantage. This 
belief is llliistratcil by the Knglish custom of passing children 
through a cleft ash-tree as a <;ure for rupture or rickets, a sym¬ 
pathetic connexion being tliiis established between them and 
the tree (.1. O. Krazer, Gir^ iii. :h>4 IT,). K. W, Ijine (Mod. 
Hifyptiane^, I/mdon, 1860, 1. S26) describes how women pass in 
silence, with the left foot forwards, seven times under and over 
the stone table on which the bodies of decapitated criminals 
are washeil liefore Inirial, as a cure for ophthalmia, to obtain 
children, or to e.xpedite delivery. Musalinans at Samarkand 
creep under the marble desk which holds the Qur’an in the 
great niosijue as a cure for spinal disease (K. Schuyler, TurkiS- 
tan, litmdon, 1870, i. 260). The custom of creeping through 
the foramina of rocks, dolmens, and other mcgalithic monu¬ 
ments is common In Ireland a.s a means of pnxntring spiritual 
benefits (W. C. llorlose, The l>olu\eiut of Ireland, l.nndon, lHg7, 
Hi. 767 R,). Women In Gujarat creep under the litt-er of a Jain 
monk when he has taken the vow of suicide by abstinence, be¬ 
lieving that they thus obtain male offspring by oommunication 
with the apirit of the holy man (A. K. Forbes, Has Mdla^, 
IjOndon, 1878, p, 611). In the present case the performance of 
the feat is regarded as a test of virtue or chastity. At the 
toinh of a Mitsalman saint at Baroda there is a perforated slab, 
through which it Is helieve<l that no thief can creep; and at 
Malabar Hilt, near Bombay, a famous perforated rock is siip- 
rnwed to purifv or regenerate those who pass through it, as the 
Mahirajk of l'’ravancore, on his installation, (Muises through a 
golden cow, and thus becomes a tneniherof the ‘twice-born' 
olass (HQ vii. (188;i| 648; J. Douglas, Uomlnxy and W. India, 
IjOndon, 18i);J, ii. 240 n. ; S. Mateer, haiul of Charity, do. 1871, 
p. 60: E. Thurston, Ethnographic Moles, Madras, 1{)(>6, p. '271). 
A good instance of the rite as a lest of virtue is found in the 
case of the ‘threading’ of St. Wilfrid's ‘ Needle ’ in the crypt 
of Rijwn Cathedral (/>7../ il. 11884) 286f. ; R. Burton, Anatojny 
of Melancholy, ed. Shilleto, London, 1888, Ui. 828; JSQ, 8th Mur., 
lU. (18981 886 f.). 


pt. i. p. 8.5). Tlie godde.ss has another shrine on a 
hill at Clieul in tlie Kolaba District of the Koiikan 
(ib. xi. [1883] ‘287, 301). The Hinglaj Devi is re¬ 
vered throughout India. A Kajputana legend tells 
that Ugra Prabha, one of the early rulers of Mar- 
war, made a pilgrimage to her shrine, and that the 
goddess caused to rise from her fountain a magic 
sword with which he conquered all the southern 
countries touching the ocean (Tod, Annals 
Rajasthan, Calcutta reprint, 1884, ii. 6). She la 
the family-goddess of many tribes in W. India 
(Ua V. [1880] 49, 74, ix. [1901] pt. i. n. 247): and even 
as far west as Mirzajmr in the United Provinces 
the Kharwars sacrifice a goat to her, saying: 
‘O Devi Hinglaj ! (Jo and destroy my enemy!’ 
(NIiSQ i. [1891] 195). Many l)a.snami Cosains 
from we.stern Bengal make the pilgrimage to her 
shrine (Buchanan, in M. Martin, Eastern India, 
London, 18.38, i. 197). 

Litkraturk.—T his article Is based mainly on a collection of 
original, unpublished reports on the place, for which the writer 
ia Indebted to Mr. R. Hughes-Buller, Superintendent of the 
Ethnographiiral Survey of BaluchiaUn. Among accounts by 
earlier travellers may be noted : C. Masson, Narrative of a 
Journey to Kalnt, London, 1842-43, p. 39ulf. ; A. Bumes, 
Tranels into Bokhara, do. 1834, ill. 3‘2 fl.; M. Postans, 
Cutch, do. 1839, p. 106 ; A. W. Hughes, Gazetteer of Smd'^, 
do. 1876, ii. 96f., al.so Balochistan, do. 1877, p. 148f. ; T. H. 
Holdich, The Indian Borderland, 1880-1900, do. 1901, p. ‘206. 

W. Ckookk. 

HISTORIOGRAPHY.—The profound changes 
which have so drastically altered the whole situa¬ 
tion in the religious thought and practice of modern 
times make their a^ipearaiioe in various spheres, 
and a.ssail the traditional Christian view of the 
worhl from the most diverse quarters and with the 
most manifold results. To begin witli, there is the 
modern concejition of Nature, which, tis comprised 
in the mathematico-nieelianical method, lias dis¬ 
solved the purely metaphysieal teleology of Nature 
given by Aristotle, demolished the (tosmology of 
the Bible, and provided modern philosophy with 
all its essential problems. There is, secondly, the 
new conception of history, which has radically 
altered our whole attitude to the pa.’^t and the 
future, and with which the pre.sent i.s a link in the 
whole concatenation of things. Thirdly, there is 
the modern ethics of humanity, which, besides tlie 
niiworldly virtues of love to (Jod ami one’s neigh¬ 
bour, has emphasized the intrinsic excellences of 
arti.stic and scientilic culture—treating them, in¬ 
deed, as jicculiar and indisi>ensable ideals—and has 
also recognized the positive ethical imperatives 
involved in political, social, economical, and indus¬ 
trial problems. 3'here are, finally, the new con¬ 
ditions of social life on its economical and industrial 
side.s, and the sociological mode of thought issuing 
from them, which, in contrast to mere abstract 
.sjieculatioii, insists upon the novelty of the wliole 
situation in its social and economical aspects. The 
lirst three movements sprang from the Kenai.ssance, 
while the fourth is a product of the Illumination, 
and, under the inllueiice of 19th cent, thought, has 
become a force that towers above all else. 

Among these various tendencies, of course, there 
exists a manifold inter-relation and inter-action. 
But, if they are to be properly understood, they 
must be istilated and severally analyzed. In this 
article only the second, i.e. modern historical 
reflexion, will be specially dealt with, and its 
nature and results set forth in the shortest possible 
compass. 

1 . The development, function, and results of 
modern historiography.—In history, a.s in natural 
science, systematic thought is the product of a 
relatively high state of civiliz.ation. Frimitive 
man is content with the recollections of his family 
and clan, !»is tribe and race. As all unknown 
things coalesce in his mind with religion and 
mythology, so, in particular, his ideas of the 
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bej2;inniiig and primitive history of things are 
hound up with religious cosmology, the myths of 
holy places, and the legends of his tribal deities. 
In this domain he delights in the extraordinary 
and the fantastic, the ingenious and the intricate. 
Hence the beginnings of history are found in 
religious traditions, legends, myths, and tales, and 
among almost all peoples primitive recollection is 
embeaded in a vast romanticism. At this stage 
there is not the slightest trace of a desire for real 
knowledge or of a critical sjiirit. And not only 
does primitive man lack the sense of continuity 
and criticism ; he likewise tends to regard him¬ 
self as something ajiart and absolute. His origin, 
his mode of life, and his morality seem to him to 
be the only true and primordial forms, in com¬ 
parison witli which all that is foreign is barbarian 
and inferior. The ties of custom and morality 
avail only in his own circle, and do not concern 
those beyond it. He has no conception whatever 
of the unity of mankind or of the concatenation of 
events. The clironological eras with whi<-h he 
deals are purely fanciful—sometimes idyllically 
short, sometimes fahulou.sly long. The only people 
of ancient times who in the fullest sense consciously 
passed beyond this stage of popular legendary re¬ 
miniscence, of priestly tradition and royal annals, 
were the Greeks; and in this, as in all other pro¬ 
vinces, it was they who laid the foundations of 
science. Among tlie Greeks, the traveller and the 
inquirer, untrainmelled by the traditions of temples 
and tlie archives of priruics, and impelled only by a 
thirst for knowledge, began to investigate and 
reflect historically. Here Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Polybius, ))artly as a result of their contact 
with the non-Hellenic ivorld, [tartly from the need 
of elucidating their own [teoplc’s affairs and the 
operation of them, and, finally, impelled by their 

I nedilectiijn for a [diilosophical generalization of 
cnowlcdge, laid the foumiations of history as an 
explanation of public movements Ity material or 
psychological causes, and, in partic\ilar, as a 
reasoned con(;atenation of events occurring in the 
Kuro[»a?o-A sialic arena. Even these early writers 
took account of analogies and uniformities with a 
view to reaching general historical cone(*j>tions ; 
and in their idea of a H(dlenic civilization, ami, 
later, of a cosmopolitan civilized State organized 
by the Homan Empire, they liad a focus into 
relation wit h whieli they endeavoured to bring all 
Unit occurred. 

Tliese earliest manifestations of historical re¬ 
flexion, however, were extinguished l)y Christianity 
and the great religious revolution of later antiquity. 
It is true tlmt Christianity itself operated through¬ 
out with historical comreptions of universal apj>lica- 
tion, and that for the purely anti-barbarian civil¬ 
ized State it substituted the central conce[>tion of 
humanity, and a sjipreme etliical and religious end 
for the race. Idiese provided new and powerful 
incentives to historical reflexion. In reality, liow- 
ever, they served to produce, not a scientific, but a 
revived mytliological representation of histoiw. 
The early Christian conce[>tion of mankind, alike 
as regards time and as regards space, was narrow 
in the extreme, and was involved in all nianner of 
purely speculative pre-conceptions. The history 
of the human race, with respect to Iwth its begin¬ 
ning and its end, was saturated with mythology ; 
in the middle stood the miracle of the Incarnation 
and the rise of the Church. Interest was once 
more concentratetl upon the inexplicable, and the 
desire to explain came to l>e regarded as the mark 
of a profane mind. Heathen and liiblical myths 
regarding the origin of things were comhined: 
Paradise with the Golden Age, the primeval trans* 
pessions of Cain and Ham with the spiritual 
lajjse to the Silver and Iron Ages, Nimrod’s tower* 


building wdth the Trojan war; and, again, the 
Messianic outlotfk of the proj)lietH with the hymns 
and eclogues of Vergil; the mirimles of Elijah, of 
saints and martyrs, with those of Orpheus and 
Herakles. In the eschatological s[>here, again, 
the Second Advent of Christ was hrouglit into 
connexion with the universal conflapation of the 
Stoics, Heaven with Elysium, Hell with Hades, 
and the stages of the soul’s purification with the 
Einpyrman. The history of the intervening period 
fell into three [larts : a relatively short and wholly 
supernatural jieriod, in which [uophecy and miracle 
prepare the way for the coming of iFie (Tod-man ; 
an intermediate epo(;h, in which thetJod-man Him¬ 
self a[)pear8 as the bodily investmmit of the whole 
siipersensiial world, leaving heliincl Him His perma¬ 
nent incarnation in the (dmrcli as a Divine insti¬ 
tution for the redem})tion and salvation of man ; 
and, finally, the longer ami for the most [an t non- 
miraculouH era of secular hist()ry, which, althougli 
it is largely controlled by Satan and by demons, 
does not wliolly fail to show the intervention of 
a redeeming (lod. Tlie mythology of redem])- 
tion, assimilating the mythical tradilions of the 
ancients, now takes the place of historical reflex ioji. 
The all-emhraeing seheme of the four Daniclic 
world-kingdoms was constructed by Jerome, and 
held its ground till the iSth eenlury, Metliieval 
thought grafted its histories of the world and of 
nations ui>on tins scheme, ami combined with it its 
love of the fahuloiis and its legmids of the saints. 
The fresh narratives of fact or arid annals occa¬ 
sionally incorporated with them jiroduced no essen¬ 
tial modification. 

It was in reality Humanism and the Kenaissaiice 
that first reveried to the traiiitions of ancient 
historical composition anil historical reflexion, and 
thus laid tlie foundations of modern historiography 
—as in the school of Hnini, where it was influenced 
by the style of the amdent rheforie ; in that of 
Hlondus, where it showed proficiency in the render¬ 
ing and criticism of documents ; and in tlial of 
Machiavelli and Guicciardini, wliere it sought to 
explain events by their [isychological and material 
causes. Wherever the culture of the Ueriai.ssance 
took root, there also inodeni history was evolved, 
being written, for tlie most j»art, by commission of 
Slate. l''roin this, again, sjirang the historiogra[)hy 
of the Illumination in the school of Voltaire, in 
the hands of Hume, Gibbon, Uohertson, and 
Schlbzer—a type of history wliich (daborati'd and 
a]ipraised its materials with the freedom of an 
emaneijiated scholarshin, extended its ojierations 
to the whole eompass of human liistory and to the 
various factors of civilization, and, in its (u iticism 
of tradition as in its }>sy(;lK)logi{!a] exjilanations 
and its search for causes, ^ar surpassed the methods 
of antiquity and the Renaissance. 'I'hen, in the 
lOtli cent., there arose philological criticism, the 
idea of organic evolution, the new analyses of the 
State ami of [larties, pre-hisloric ethnograpliy, 
the historical study of economics and society, 
tlie development of a history of art, of literature, 
and of religion, taking a place beside the too 
riistricted j>olitical history, and, finally, the expan¬ 
sion of politics on a world-wide scale in its bearing 
upon Eurofiean events. 

This vast array of fac.ts, ideas, and judgments 
has greatly amplified and comfilieated tlie subject- 
matter of historiography, has made its procedure 
more delicate anu more diflicult, and has enor¬ 
mously enlarged and at the same time disintegrated 
the web of causality. From all tins lias accrued 
an immense mass of historical work, moving on 
various lines, yielding magnificent results, and, 
nevertheless, with every snjqiosed solution of its 
problems, giving rise to a fresh group. The total 
result, however, is not a mere mass of unsolved 
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prohlerns, but Ih rat}if*r the full development of 
ruodern hiKt<ni(;al reflexion, wbieli, mitwithstand- 
ing all luiMgivingH an to iU con(^lu8ion8, conRintB, 
preeihely like the modern eoneejition of Nature, in 
a purely Hcientific attitude to facts. The history 
of mankind merges in the evolutionary history of 
the earth’s surface ; it takes its rise in the pre¬ 
historic life of primitive peojiles ; it is determined 
throughout hy the general laws of geographical 
conditions, ami hy the various phases of social life, 
and forms art uriKpeakably complex, yet altogether 
colierent, wlnde of immeasurable duration both in 
the past and iti tlie future. It is as a part of this 
array and system that we must survey and estimate 
our own existence, and lind its rationale and origin. 
On tlie analogy of the events known to us we seek 
hy conj(;cture and sympathetic understarulirig to 
ex))lain and re<!onstruct the past. Trom this point, 
again, we advance to the criticism of extant tradi¬ 
tions and to tlie correction of generally accepted 
historical rejiresentations. Since we discern the 
sarne jirocessof phenomena in ojieration in the past 
as in the present, and see, there as here, the various 
historical cycles of human life inlluencing and 
intersecting one another, we gain at length the 
idea of an integral continuity, balanced in its 
changes, never at rest, and ever moving tow'ards 
im'alculahle issues. 'I'lie causal explanation of all 
that hapjiens, the setting of the individual life in 
its true relations, the interpretation of events in 
their most intricate interaction, the placing of 
mankind in a rounded system of coasele.ss change 
—these constitute the essential funcf ion and result 
of modern historical reflexion. I'lie latter, viewed 
as a wliole, forms a new scientific mode of represent¬ 
ing man and liis develofuiuuit, and, as such, shows 
at all points an absolute contrast to the liihlico- 
theological views of later antiquity. 

2. The purely scientific character of historio¬ 
graphy.— iNloderii historical reflexion, pretusely 
heeause of what has been said, eerlainly involves 
a multitude of fresh and diflicult problems. These 
relate partly to the significarnre of such a view' of 
history for our concept i<jns of ideal truth, and for 
our theory of the universe in general, and jiartly 
to the qiie.stion regarding the scientific nature of 
iiislori(‘al study itself. 'riie latter is the more 
restriete«l problem, and must he discussed lir.Ht. 
It is, at the same time, the only problem that is 
(lireidly concerned with historical rellexion a.s 
such. Here it is necessary to emphasize one par¬ 
ticular principle. In so far as historical thouglit 
purports to he .scientific, its specifically theoretical 
or scieutific element must be clearly marked ott’ 
and defined. For, liesides tlie purely scientific 
attitude to historical fact, there are numerous 
other attitudes which must he rigorously distin- 
guislied from it, but are seldom distinguished 
in a proper degree. 'I'liere is, for instaiiee, the 
aisthetie attitude to history, which centres in its 
teeniiiig wealth of inciilent, and the suggestive 
action and romantic charm of the individual ; or 
wliich is concerned w'ith an artistically rhythmical 
Construction of the course of events. There is 
mere curiosity, and that liking for the remark¬ 
able, the astonishing, and tlie unconformahle w'hich 
is ever ready to be excited and kindled to sym- 
jiatliy hy graphic description, d’hen there are 
some whose aim it is to estimate the ethical value 
of human actions, and to derive from hi.story an 
insight into that which reveals itself everyw-here 
a.s moral force. (>Lher.s, again, see in history a 
iiianuai of politics and a means of educating 
national and political opinion—an education which, 
they liold, can never be acquired by merely ab¬ 
stract ilqctrines, hut results only from the concrete 
observation of the w hole historical process. Some 
seek in history support for the sociological and 


economical principles which, they believe, can be 
attained only hy abstracting from various par¬ 
ticular developments, and which mu.st form the 
basis of our own conception and organization of 
society. P'inally, history often serves as a school 
of scepticism and caution, on the ground that very 
divergent representations of historical facta may 
be given, tliat criticism is uncertain and tradition 
not uniform, and that, accordingly, history yields 
hut little real information, and more than any¬ 
thing else brings home to man the limitations of 
his knowledge. 

Now, these various attitudes to the facts of his¬ 
tory are all quite competent in their own place and 
in their own way, and the idea of excluding or 
avohling them altogether is not to he entertained. 
Nevertlieles.s, they all lie out.side the purely cog¬ 
nitive and theoretical sphere, and within that 
of judgment and appraisement. So far as his¬ 
torical study is concerned with distinctively theo¬ 
retical ami scientific interests, these other interests, 
as being here of secondary imjiortance, must be 
scrupulously guarded against and excluded. We 
may grant that, if descriptive historical works 
w'ere composed upon such rigid lines, they would 
lack interest and charm for the majority of readers, 
and that the impression they make depends pre¬ 
cisely on the elleetive combination of purely liis- 
toriital knowledge with the motives and incentives 
that may he drawn from it. Delineations of 
this type, however, are necessarily conijiosite, and 
must he recognized and studied as such. They 
combine tlie interest of the first degree, i.fi. that 
of purely historical knowledge, with interests of 
the second degree, i.e. those relating to the sig¬ 
nificance of sucli knowIe(l‘'-e for human feeling and 
liumaii action. Such works are, accordingly, not 
purely .scientific at all, and historical knowledge 
is to he ohluined from them only hy a process of 
elimination. 

What is it, then, that constitutes the essential 
element of pure historical knowledge ? The answer 
to tlii.s (piestion is furnislied hy the foregoing dis¬ 
cussions, and it becomes increasingly clear in the 
hi.story-writing of the present day. History as 
pure theoretiiul science is difl'erent from history as 
an element of 6c//e,v Icttres, |)oliti(^s, economics, and 
the like. In history, as in other things, purely 
theoretical knowledge is knowledge based upon 
general comteptions, and that signifies yirirnarily 
knowledge derived from causal eoneeptions. The 
sole task of history in its syiecilically thfioretical 
aspect is to oxjilain every movement, proce.ss, state, 
and nexus of things hy reference to the web of its 
causal relations. That is, in a word, the whole 
function of purely scientific investigation. What 
i.s HO explained may then quite well become the 
subject-matter of interests lying outside the sphere 
of theoretic science, and the resultant treatment 
may unite the two constituents as closely as de¬ 
sired. But it will always he possible and neces¬ 
sary to isolate either element, and thi.s will be the 
more or less easy as the specifically scientific side 
has been the more or less conscientiously dealt 
with. 

Only in one single point is this simple process of 
discrimination attended with any real difficulty. 
One may ask whether, in view of the peculiar 
nature ol psyeliicai causation, or motivation (which 
will he more fully discu.s.sed presently), the insight 
necessary to ileterniine and appreciate it must not 
be drawn from fiersorial experience and personal 
judgment. Such insight, it will be said, is always 
hound up with subjective estimates of what ought 
to he. Thus, c.q., only those who feel that certain 
ethical, mditical, and artistic excellences ought to 
exist will seek and discover them as real springs 
of action, while those who do not so regara them 
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will seldom be able to recognize them as motives, 
and the less so as historical causes do not lie on 
the surface or force themselves into notice, but 
are, as a matter of fact, always brought to light 
by the sympathetic imagination. Such a view is 
certainly not wrong. Yet it does not subvert our 
fundamental principle, since the causes so dis¬ 
covered and realized are, in the sphere of historical 
study, taken account of as facts only, and not as 
grounds for the corrections and criticisms of the 
historian, whose subjective attitude to the facts 
must, accordingly, be once more discounted. Be¬ 
sides, every supposed and, on grounds of analogy, 
probable cause must he shown to he actually opera¬ 
tive in the particular case. Knowledge of the 
power of iiiotive.s is thus, as a means of discovery, 
dmihtless bound up with personal judgments, and 
the knowledge of what sliould be often serves os 
a heuristic principle for the understanding of forces 
actually at work. But the ‘ought-to-be’ must in 
turn always be separated from wimt really is. 
Historical study is concerned only with the hitter, 
and the personal judgments which have lent keen¬ 
ness to tlie power of perception must give way 
before the evidence of the real facts. Historical 
investigation is. in practice, always subjectively 
conditioned by the fullness, depth, and range of 
tlie personal experience of the investigators them¬ 
selves, and is thus always marked by irreducible 
difieren(;es in their several starting-points. Jiut 
the purely scientific aim of historical reflexion is 
not thereby surrendered. 

3 . The nature of historical causality.—This 
brings us at length to what is really our main 
problem, viz. that relating to the nature of his¬ 
torical causation. Here we find ourselves in tlie 
sphere of tlie logic or epistemology of history. Of 
tlie various provinces of knowledge this was tlie 
last to he won for modern logic, and it is as yet 
the most im[)erfectly elucidated. The Aristotelian 
iliilosopliy dominant in the Medimvai Church 
Guild no (litliculty here. It regarded the ojiera- 
tions of Nature an<l the jirocesses of history as 
essentially of the same kind, and it applied to 
both Spheres a nietapiiysico-teleological conception 
of development, and knew nothing of the modern 
conception of a causality immanent in experience. 
The latter conception was first set forth by natural 
science, and by pliilo.sopliy as modified tliereby ; 
but it was, in fact, framed originally to suit Nature 
only. Down to the time of Herder and Hegel, 
accordingly, modern philosophy either took no 
account of history at all, and abandoned it to 
historians, litterateurs, or theologians; or else 
brought historical occurrences under a causal con¬ 
ception, which was simply that of natural science 
)liiIo.sopliically generalized. Descartes surrendered 
listory to the theologians and to revelation ; Hobbes 
and .Spinoza treated it in a naturalistic fashion. 
The naturalistic view prevailed also in the case of 
Hume and Kant, notwithstanding the great diver¬ 
sity in their respective views of causality. This ia 
the case even to the present day among the suc¬ 
cessors of Hume—the adherents of the Positivism 
of Comte—and we need here recall only the names 
of Buckle and Taine. In the Kantian school, in 
its development towards Hegel’s Panlogisrn, the 
knowledge and aetiology of Nature were, on the 
other hand, subjected to extreme violence by his¬ 
torical thought, inasmuch as the latter beiMinie 
simply the application of the law of dialectical 
movement to the cosmic pro<;ess and the course 
of human affairs. But if this was a violation of 
natural science, it was no less a violation of his¬ 
torical thought itself, which by such procedure 
ained only a liner sense of order and continuity, 
ut no clearer comprehension of its own funda¬ 
mental conceptions. It was only with the return 


to the Kantian theory of knowledge, and the 
emancipation of nsycliology, that the task of 
framing a logic 01 iiistorical scieme, in contra- 
distinction to the logic of natural science, came 
to l»e clearly recognized. Wundt, 1 iilthey, Wimlel- 
band, and Kickert were the pioneers of this new 
and powerful method of inve.stigation. 

Here the primary fact was the recognition of 
the difference boLween the camsality of natural 
science and that of historical science. 'J’he caus¬ 
ality of natural science ini|»lie.s the ab.solutely 
necessary principle that events are bound together 
by a changeless, all-pervading, ami, in all jiar- 
ticular cases, identical law of reciprocity. The 
scientist demonstrates the laws tlius as(;ertained 
by artificially constructed examples or experi¬ 
ments, and tiy means of these submits natural 
|»roces.ses to exact calculation. The method finds 
it.s highest expres-sioii in tlie estahlishment of a 
perfect equivalence between the amount of energy 
that disappears in the first form of an occurrence 
and that which re appears in tlie second, i.c. the 
law of mere transformation and (luantitative con¬ 
servation of energy. To this end, by abstracting 
from all qualitative distinctions, tlm metlunl of 
natural science reduces events to mere iiianifosta- 
tions of energy, and attends only to the aspect s of 
recii>rocity and transformation in the quantity 
of energy piesent. Now, hi.storical causation is 
.something entirely different, being almost exclus¬ 
ively a matter of psychological motivation. In 
the historical sphere nearly everything passes 
tlirougli the meilium of consciousness, and in the 
la.st resort ail turns upon the (ioristant interaction 
of conscious efforts, into which even the uncon¬ 
scious elements tend to resolve theniselveH. Tliu.s 
the peculiar irrational quality and initiative of tlie 
individual consciousness make themselves felt in 
the ultimate result, alike in the individual life 
and in the life of groiiiis. Here, therefore, it is 
not permissible to reduce events to non-qualitative 
forces, or to explain effects by causal equivalence. 
Then we must also bear in mind the irilinite com¬ 
plexity of the motives that ari.se on all sides and 
act upon one another—a complexity which gives a 
special and peculiar character to every particular 
case, and so defies all calculation and e.xperimont.al 
proof. Further, all occurrences, wliether in the 
individual life or in the life of groups, are so 
affected by the entire psycliical condition of the 
individual or tlie group that another quite incal¬ 
culable element is introduced. In the historical 
process, moreover, there ever emerges the fact of 
the new, which is no mere transformation of exist¬ 
ent forces, but an element of es.sentially fresh 
content, due to a convergence of hi.storical causes 
(of. art. CoNTlNGKNCy, vol. iv, p. 89“). Accordingly, 
psychological motivation differs in all respects from 
natural causation. 

It might thus appear that the peculiar character 
of historical aetiology could be interpreted and 
methodized by means of psychology, a.s is pro|>o.sed 
by Diltheyand Wundt. But on various grounds 
this is impossible. For one thing, historical study 
does not work with psychological motivation alone, 
but very frequently has recourse to natural causa¬ 
tion as well. Polar limitations, glacial periods, 
earthquakes, faminen, destructive winters, unin¬ 
habitable regions, and the like, often play a great 
part in history, and certainly not always by their 
purely psychological effects. The destruction of 
Napoleon’s army by the Binssian winter was due 
only in part to the psychological effects of the 
cold ; and even in cases where geograjdiical and 
physiological conditions eventually produce psy¬ 
chical results, we have something very dillbrent 
from purely psychological motivation. Further, 
psycnology cannot snpjily any kind of real jire- 
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calculation of historical events and developments. 
If that were possible, it would imply that the facts 
of history were known beforehand, and then traced 
back U) the soul, as something that had issued 
from it. Tliis is the case especially with the so- 
called folk-psychology, wliich is simply a render¬ 
ing of history in terms of psychological laws, but 
does not ex])lain tlie former by the latter. Here, 
indeed, the facts are always anterior to the psycho¬ 
logy, and it would bo more accurate to say that the 
history helfis to explain the psychology than to 
assert the converse. The peculiar nature of the 
causality of motives points, no doubt, to the dis¬ 
tinctive nature of historical knowledge, but it can¬ 
not properly provide a basis for it. Nor can such 
basin bo found in the .subjecrt-matter ; it is to be 
derived from the method alone. The method, 
however, is detrirrnined, not by the subject-matter, 
hut by the epistemological end in view ; for know¬ 
ledge is never a mere reproduction of experience, 
Imt always an abstract selection of particular ele¬ 
ments of experience for a definite intellectual end. 
Thus, e.g., tlie method of natural science is deter¬ 
mined by tlie interest of selecting that a.spect of 
experience in which it manifests itself as absolutely 
determined by universal laws, and, accordingly, the 
metliod in (piestion almtracts Horn all that is 
qualitative and individual. The method of histori¬ 
cal science, on the other liand, is determined by the 
object of selecting from the Ilux of iihenomena that 
wliich is qualitatively and uniquely (1) indwidual, 
whether on a larger or on a smaller scale, and of 
making this intelligible in its concrete and specific 
relations. It therefore ahstract.s from the universal 
laws which may possibly regulate even its subject- 
matter, hut which fail to explain the peculiar and 
(amcrete elcinents of it, and it operates not with 
tlie conceiiUon of causal equivalence, hut with that 
of individual causes, which, precisely because of 
their infinite comjih^xity, jiroduee tlie unique. 

Now the method of history, with its logical de¬ 
termination by a distinct intellectual end, answers 
to the peculiar characteristics of tlie historical 
material, just as tlie method of natural science 
answers to those of its material. The processes of 
the physical world demand in greater degree the 
first-mentioned t yjie of isolat ing interest (uTiiver.sal 
law); those of the psychical world, the second (in¬ 
dividual causality). It is not the methods tliem- 
selve.s, blit tlicir respective intellectual ends, that 
spring directly from the nature of the subject- 
matter; and, accordingly, the distinctive eharaeter- 
isties of the material corre-spond in either ease to 
the ends determining tlie resjtective methods. 'J'he 
physical world invites us to understand it by the 
deduction of general laws; the psychical world by 
a sympathetic reconstruction of the cau.sal con¬ 
nexions in which the actual facts of history have 
taken shape. Here, then, the true nature of his¬ 
torical knowledge comes to light. Historical 
knowledge selects its materials as it may require 
—a national history, a state of civilization, a bio- 
grapliy, an intellectual development, etc.—and 
seeks, by means of the individual causality projier 
to history, to make it as intelligible as if it were 
part of our own experience. Even the history of 
mankind, were it witliin our grasp, would be a 
freely selected and individually concrete subiect- 
matter, inasmuch as its development could lie 
undersU)t>d only as a particular concatenation, and 
in no sense os an in.stunce of the operation of uni¬ 
versal laws. Such purely objective causal explana¬ 
tion, based upon tiie wide.st pos.sil)le ex]>erierice 
and the most methodical application of experience, 
constit utes the distinctive character of history as a 
pure theoretical science. 

Precisely because of this, however, historical 
thought shows itself to be (2) rovreptual thought, 


though the concepts which it must frame are dif¬ 
ferent from those of the natural sciences. The 
universal application of the category of caus¬ 
ality in the special form of individual causality 
suhiects the entire material to a uniform concep¬ 
tual mode of treatment. Moreover, the several 
Isolated subject.s of inquiry which are to be caus¬ 
ally explained in this way are conceptual unities, 
for which, it is true, we have as yet no logical term, 
but which may be designated ‘ hi.storical aggre¬ 
gates ’ {hiftori^che I'otalitdten). yuch would be, 
e.g., a human life, a nation, a condition of affairs, 
tlie spirit of an age, a legal con.stitution, an eco¬ 
nomical condition, a school of art, etc. These 
aggregates are selected freely and one after another 
by the investigator, but may he re-combined, till 
at length the highest concept of historical totality, 
i.e. humanity it.self, i.s reached. It is, indeed, true 
that this highest concept can he described only by 
the successive descriptions of its .separate com¬ 
ponents and factors. The conception of mankind 
as a whole, just because mankind cannot he 
brought within a single, simultaneous, and all- 
embracing view, can never be more than an incom¬ 
plete work of the imagination. 

Now, inasmuch as these t otalities are processes, 
and internally coherent congeries of phenomena, 
there emerges a third fundamental principle of 
historical rellexion—(3) the principle of develop¬ 
ment. This conception must certainly be taken 
in its purely historico-empirical sense, and must 
not be confounded either with the idea of develop¬ 
ment in natural science or with that found in 
metaphysics. The scientific conception of develop¬ 
ment signifies the explanation of becoming by the 
addition of infinitesimal mechanical changes; the 
metaphysical conception denotes the interpretation 
of reality as the ex])rossion of an absolute intelli¬ 
gence whicli realizes itself therein. In contra¬ 
distinction to these, the conception of historico- 
empirical develo|)Uient denotes the progress that 
issues from the essential element of certain psy- 
chiiral clforts, the working out of the con.sequences 
that are latent in the earliest beginnings, the 
dynamic element in jisychical forces which are 
not exhausted in a single manifestation, but work 
out towards a result—forces in which exists a ten¬ 
dency to a develoimient akin to logical evolution. 
Thus tliere is development in religious, ethical, and 
philosoiihical ideas ; likewise in the character of 
individuals and peoples, as also in forms of govern¬ 
ment and economic conditions. Wherever tliia 
tendency asserts itself, it constitutes a principle 
that organizes the aggregates, and moves them 
onward from witliin—a principle that absorbs and 
elaborates the various causes, and supplies them 
with a focus of attraction or repulsion. 

Nevertheless, the value of the conception of his¬ 
torical development must not be over-estimated, as 
it often is at the present day. For, in the first 
place, it does not mean an inhnite progress, but in 
every particular case implies only a single concrete 
impulse controlling a given aggregate. It mani¬ 
fests itself in the fact of exhaustion as well as in 
that of advance. All progressive developments 
work also towards regression, so as to make room 
for fresh movements. The conception in question 
has, therefore, nothing to do with the conception of 
an unlimited and continuous progress found in the 
philosophy of history. Then, again, besides the 
tact of continuity, we must also recognize the fact 
of historical contingency, i.e. the convergence of a 
series of mutuallv independent causes (see art. 
CoNTiNGKNCV, vok iv. p. 87 fl). In virtue of this 
coiitingeucy, processes of development are com¬ 
mingled, furthered, amplified, obstructed, and 
sometimes even completely arrested ; though, of 
course, the syntheses thus fortuitously brought 
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about may occasionally give rise to new and fruit¬ 
ful developments, for the spiritual life of man has 
everywhere a tendency to unify the elements of a 
given situation, however ])rodueed, and thus also 
to mould them into new stimuli to development. 
To the sphere of accident or contingency belong 
the supremely important influences of climate, 
atmosphere, fertility, geographi(;al position, and 
natural wealth. That sphere also embraces physio¬ 
logical occurrences and conditions—deaths, inter- 
breediim, mixture of races, food-supplies, and the 
like. To the domain of chance must likewise be 
reckoned, so far at least as we at present know, 
the distribution of in<lividual qualities, as, t.q,, 
talent and genius, which sometimes occur but 
sparely, sometimes in amazing profusion. It is 
true that such ‘ accidents ’ are rightly so designated 
only when judged with reference to the conception 
of historical aggregates and the developmental 
tendencies that give rise to them. They may, to 
a very great extent at least, he brought under 
the conception of natural law. 'Die hlea of <M>n- 
tingency is, in fact, one in regard to which the 
historical and scientific modes of thought are dis- 
(u iininated witli special clearness. 

In the sense specitied, accordingly, the causal 
explanation of historical aggregates constitutes 
tlie purely theoretical function of historical in¬ 
vestigation. It is certainly obvious that such 
causal explanation has a rather restricted range. 
It is dei)emlent upon the existence of a tradition, 
upon a crit ical examination of that tradition, and 
upon the imaginative and syntiietic powers of 
the investigator. It <;an never re-constitule its 
objects in their entirety, hut must de<‘ompose 
them ; it can depict them only consecutively, ami 
never in tlieir siinultaiioous iiitcu-- dependence. 
Hence it can proceed only by analyzing, and by 
moving from subject to subject. 'i'his explains 
why th<! work of history must ever bo taken up 
afresh. The accession of new material, the fresh 
sifting of facts l>y criticism, new ideas and views 
in the linking of causes to historical aggregates 
—all of these call for ever new beginnings, and 
lead to a revision of previous delineations. 'I'he 
writing of history can never be exhaustive, ami 
never (complete; it will never he aide to (H)ni- 
lass the All in its extension and in its intension, 
t will never he able fully to analyze the indi¬ 
vidual peculiarities of souls or groups of souls, or 
to explain that jiower of initiative and self-deter¬ 
mination which we eall freedom. It will never he 
able to find the ultimate derivation of a lustorical 
world of personalities, or even of the movements 
at vvt>rk within that world, in anythin,^ else. There 
will ahvays be limits to its realization of its intel¬ 
lectual end, and ahvjiys residua inciipahle of being 
rationally determined, lint the writing of history 
is not on that accemnt futile or valnele.s.s. For it 
enables man to coiiiprelicnd liimself so far as a 
causal <iompreliensioii of himself is po.ssihle or 
necessary. It is, in bict, only on tlie basis of such 
c.aiisal sclf-comprehension that our own historical 
work can he cle.uly and circumsj>ectly extended, 
'i’lie ages of naive traditionalism and naive ra¬ 
tionalism required no such understanding of one¬ 
self. But, as they pressed against their narrow 
bounds, and made a beginning with liistorical re¬ 
flexion, they fotind it necessary to carry the latter 
to its ultimate issues. The cultured man of to-day 
is a person w’ho thinks historically, and can con¬ 
struct his future only by means of liistorical self- 
knowdedge. This holds good for every sphere of 
life, even for the religious sjdiere, in which, it is 
true, such self-knowledge is still op]>osed by the 
naive traditionalism and rationalism of large 
masses of mankind. 

4. The relation of historiography to the philo- 
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sophy of history.—Our concern with history, how¬ 
ever, is by no means exhausted in causal interpre¬ 
tation and the formation of aggregates, t'or, on the 
one liand, there arises the lU’ohlem regarding the 
relation of the historical process in the world to 
the fundamental forces of the uni\ erse, and, on the 
other, the problem regarding tlie signiiicance of 
that process for tlie living anti operative will of 
each parricular age—the will which is nurtured 
by the events of history, and yet manifests at 
every instant a creative power of its own. To tlie 
former problem belong the questions eoneerning 
the foundation of the jisyehical world in the Uni¬ 
versal Spirit, the connexion lietween the jihysical 
and the psychical world, the Divine direction 
and Hustainiiig of the cosmos, and the distinction 
between the purely natural life of the soul 
and the spiritual and civilized life tliat strives 
to transcend it. The second problem comjirises 
the nuestions relating to the teachings of history 
for the active and constructive u ill, to the inward 
meaning and signihcance of that substance of life 
wliich takes oonereti': form in the process of history, 
the ideal values to he won from that process and 
to he recognized in it; and, linally, its ultimate 
meaning and aim. 'riiese iiuestioiiM all lie outside 
the sphere of emf»irical historiography, and belong 
in reality to the philosophy of history wliich ex¬ 
plains ami estimates metapliysically. Kmpirical 
and philosophical history must he clearly distin- 
gui.shed in princijilc, though in the actual ileline- 
ation of events tliey are usually found in some 
ilegree of eouiliination. 

But the pliilo.sophy of hist/ory itself, as has just 
b(*en indicated, includes very dillerent kinds of 
jirohleiiiH. The iiiuvslions of the lirst grouj) noted 
nliove relate to j)ur«dy metaphysical mutlers ; and, 
whether they are dealt with as lying williiri tiie 
spliere of a complete Hystern of nieta|)hysics, or 
agnostically set a.side as unansw (iral)le, it is com- 
parativrly easy to keep them apart from history 
projier. The metaphysical background will he 
disirermal only in delineations on a large and com¬ 
prehensive scale, nml even there it will assert 
itself rather in the intelkHd-nul attitudi* as a whole 
and in ociiasionul aphorisms than in elaborately 
constructed theo' ies. This is, at all events, what 
we lind in so }»urely enijiirical a historian as Banke. 
Modern historiograjthy, as contrasted vvitli the 
niediawal ami theological types, has certainly in 
principle wrenched itself free from the meta- 
physic.al element, whatever the jiersoiial views of 
the liistorian regarding the latter may he. This, 
however, is no more than a theoretical emancipa¬ 
tion. In view of the practical importance of the 
metaphysical presiippositioiiH, their sefiaiate con¬ 
sideration and di.seu.ssion are matters of tlie highest 
inifKirt to jiliilosopliy, and the historian must take 
care to keep .such vital questions o[>en, and not to 
foreclose them by casual remarks and ostensible 
truisms. 

The other group of questions in the history of 

I ihilosophy are not so easily kept distinct from 
listorical composition. It is true that purely 
historical delineations, like the delineations of 
natural science, may conceivably be given in 
purely empirical categories, as, e.ff., 'I'ocqueville, 
Fustel de Coulange, and Eduard Meyer endeavour 
to do. This, however, cannot possibly be tlie 
regular procedure, because the reader aspires not 
only to a knowledge of causes, but to a point of 
view from which he may [lass judgment on the 
facts of history, and because the questions that 
thus arise cannot be answiircd by themselves alone, 
or apart from a mental jiicture of the entire held 
of history. Nevertlieless, witli a view to clearness 
in the questions involved, tlie distinction must, in 
principle at least, l>e strongly insisted ujHin. This 
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la demanded also by the fact that the valuations 
and interpretations thns conjoined with description 
are aoriietirnos contradictory to one another. We 
meet herewith interjjrctations from various points 
of view—i)olitical, ie^^al, artistic, moral, and re¬ 
ligious. These may sliow an altogether one-sided 
character, or they may he combined with one 
another. Each of these points of view, moreover, 
may itself exhibit variations, and may even give 
rise to extreme contrasts witliin its own sphere. 
This chaos of value-judgments, the perplexing im¬ 
pression made hy whiclj is hut intensified by the 
perpetually fluctuating course of history, can be 
transcended only by grouping tlie questions to¬ 
gether and linding their answers in {\) n cuinrdete 
system of values. Such a system of values, liow- 
ever, is neither more nor less than Etliies—to take 
tliat term in its ancient sense of a doctrine of 
absolutely essential oualities and gf)ods, as formu¬ 
lated anew most definitely hy Schleiermacher 
among modern thinkers, and as employed — in 
effect—in the flegelian ethics and philosopliy of 
history. On tins view history is to be interpreted 
and evaluated hy compari.son witli a system of 
values which it is tlie task of ethics to construct. 
Every single historical aggregate must, therefore, 
be judged by the measure of its approximation to 
this system, or to particular standards forming 
[tart of it. Whetlier that judgment is carried out 
with glowing personal emotion or with graphic 
and impressive imagery, it is always ha.sed upon 
such an objective system of values, of which the 
writer may be unaware, but whose validity he 
asvsumes. 

The great obstacle to tliis procedure, however, lies 
in the fact that ethics itself ?mist derive its know¬ 
ledge of values from the fa(!ts of history, and can 
furnish notliing more than a critical delimitation 
ajid atljiistinent of these values. M e are thus 
confronted with a logical cirede : we must inter|)rct 
history by tlio degree in which it approximates to 
ethical values, and at the same time wo must 
derive these ethical values from history. The circle 
is not to be evaded, and the difliculty can he solved 
only by the thinker’s own conviction and certainty 
that amid the facts of history lie has really recog¬ 
nized the tendencies that make for ethical ideals, 
and that he has truly discerned the dynamic move¬ 
ment and progressive torulemry of the historic 
process. A complete proof of the accuracy of his 
view, i.e. of his system of values, is impossible, 
and, a(!Oordingly, ethical interpretations oi history 
will exhibit manifold divergences in the future, 
just 08 they have done in tlie past. Still, such a 
system of values, notwithstanding its irretrievably 
subjective character, involves no mere abstract 
subiectivism ; on tlie contrary, tlie critical survey 
of the objective phenomena is through and througn 
a matter of insight, and proceeds upon a true 
homage to the facts. Tiie system would he more 
accurately described as intuitional ratlier than sub¬ 
jective. Its demonstration can, therefore, be given 
only by letting the critic repeat the oiiservatioii in 
his own experience, and by leading him to draw 
from the historian’.s view of the facts a view of his 
own in keeping with it. This shows liow great 
a part imagination plays in the framing of those 
conceptions. But the process cannot bo dispensed 
with except by such as cliiim to have received a 
system of the kind by revelation. 

From the stand [loint of such a system, the 
historical proceas appears as an apiiroximatioii to 
the complete harmony of ethical values. But here 
emerges another imjiurtant conception of the 
philosophy of liistory, viz. that of (2) metaphysical 
or ethical development. This, as already noted, 
must he carefully distinguished from the concep¬ 
tion of historical development in the empirical 


sense, and is not to be demonstrated by means of 
the latter. The empirical conception of historical 
development shows only partial, or progressive and 
regres.sive, developments, but not the advance of 
mankind os a whole towards a linal and universal 
end. It certainly exhibits the formation of ethical 
aggregates, but not their synthesis in a uniform and 
progressive continuity. Hegel made the mistake 
of reducing each of these conceptions of devektp 
mentto the other, and also of basing both together 
upon the metaphysico-logical movement of the 
Absolute. In reality, the conception of ethical 
development is merely a postulate of faith—in the 
Kantian sense—a yiostulate based upon the actual 
occurrence of the aggregates of ethical life, and 
our personal experience of them. Consequently, it 
must remain an open question whether this kind 
of develo|)ment attains its end in tlie present life, 
or in a further progress of souls in a life beyond. 
Certainly experience does not sniiport the former 
alternative. Similarly, as the system of values 
can be realized only approximately, and as the 
possibilities of an ajiproximation are, for the in¬ 
dividual, .so varied, liis share in the final system 
must also remain an open question. 

In connexion with this conception of development, 
mention must be made, finally, of still another 
important element in the philosophy of history, 
viz. (3) the problem of individualization. The 
system of values is no rationally demonstrable 
aiistract system, such as would confront all tlie 
phenomena of empirical history as an absolute 
and everywhere identical standard. If we desig¬ 
nate the system of values as the ‘ Idea,’ then the 
course of history is not a sometimes more and 
sometimes less eflective progress towards the 
realization of tlie ideal, wliich is everywhere the 
same. The truth is, rather, that all spiritual niani- 
fe.sttttions—in individuals, in groujis, or in periods 
—are individualizations or concrete manifestations 
of the ideal. This accords perfectly witli the 
earliest, merely descriptive, and non-noniotlietic 
type of historiograpliy ; and it accords likewise 
with the metaphysic of spirit—which cannot be 
more fully dealt with here. But in that case every 
historical plienomenon, viewed from the standpoint 
of the ethical philosophy of history, bears a double 
character : it is, on the one hand, a concrete mani¬ 
festation of the Idea, having a relative right of its 
own, and, on the other, a mere approximation to 
the absolute system of values. In spite of all 
obstacles and defects, there obtains every where an 
individual and concrete progress toward.^ the ideal. 
Final perfection itself, indeed, might be conceived 
of as simply the sum of the individual renlizntious 
of the Idea. Here, however, we encounter the 
antithe.His between universal validity and indi¬ 
vidualization— an antithesis wliich cannot be 
theoretically reconciled at all. Hence each his¬ 
torical phenomenon is to be estimated by reference 
only to that degree of approximation to the Idea 
which is set before it and is possible to it. In 
this way every epoch has a relative justification, 
though It must, at the same time, be judged in the 
light of an absolute end. This shows the necessary 
relativity of the philosopliy of liistory, and yet 
makes it possible that the relative shall appear to 
lie included in the movement towards the absolute. 
The absolute in the relative, yet not fully and 
finally in it, but always pressing towards fresh 
forms of self-expression, and so effecting the mutual 
critieisin of its relative individualizations—such is 
the last word of the philosophy of history. This 
implies, however, that in the writing of lii.story and 
the description of historical phenomena—in spite of 
all appraiHements by reference to final ami absolute 
value.s—there still remains the concrete individual 
character of the objects dealt witli, and there 
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remains also the non-rationality of personal life, 
with its rifrhtful claims in face of all the iileals 
of universal value that hover before the human 
mind. 
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HITTITES.—I. Ethnoeraphy and history.— 

The llittites were a peojde, possibly of mixed 
Aryan and Caucasic elements, who controlled, 
during the second millennium and a part of the 
first millennium n.C., large portions of the Nearer 
East. In the OT they are frequently mentioned 
under the name Ilittim (n’nn), rendered in the 
(irreek by the word XfTraioi. They appear on the 
Egyptian monuments under the name com¬ 

monly rendered in English os Khcta, and they 
were known to the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Haldians as llatti, the form of the name by which, 
according to the Cappadocian tablets, they called 
themselves. 

In early times there seems to have been no cen¬ 
tral Ilittite power, but a number of separate and 
independent city-States, each with its king, who 
seems also to have been chief priest. Later, the 
Mitannians, apparently a Hittite people, estab¬ 
lished a centralized ilittite kingdom, with Car- 
chemish perhaps as their capital ; and the rulers 
Rucceedea in extetiding their sway not only over 
the north Meso])otainian region, their proper do¬ 
main, hut also over North Syria and, possibly, the 
plain to the east of the 'I'igri.s. 

The Hittite sphere of inlluence can be fairly well 
determined by their monuments and mounds. Two 
groups of isolated rock sculptures,^ near the ^>gean 
Sea, and close to the end of the nattiral trade-route 
from the great central plateau of Asia Minor, would 
seem to indicate that they controlled this route for 
a time, though they apparently did not hold sway 
over the mountainous regions west of Lycaonia and 
Phrygia. Beginning, however, with the territory 
represented by tho.se two provinces, their influence 
wa.s felt eastward to the Euphrates, as W’ell as in 
Nortli Syria, northern Mesopotamia, and Assyria. 
It is interesting to note that both tlie first builder 
of the wall of the city of Asliiir in A.ssyria and the 
founder of the temple to the god Ashur in the same 
city bore Hittite names*—a fact which goes far to 
prove Hittite or Mitannian control of this region 
nefore the end of the third millennium B.c. It 
was, doubtless, an army from this southern hand of 
Hittites that invaded Babylonia about 18(K) B.c.,* 
overthrew the first dynasty of Babylon, and set a 
Hittite king on the throne, maintaining their power 
there for something like twenty years. In the same 

f general period, the beginning of the second inil- 
enniurn B.c., or possibly at the end of the third 
millennium, must have occurred the southward 
expansion of the same people into Palestine, where 
we find their early importance reflected in the 
Abraham episode (Gn 23), despite the late origin 
of the i)resent narrative. W liether they made 
their way south by force of arms or through peace¬ 
ful migration is uncertain ; but they are, at any 
rate, eonsiilered in the Biblical passages as a part 
of the settled population. 

1 Oftrfltanfj;, Land o/ the Oittitea, pis. liii., Hv. 

* Ungnad, ‘Urkunden aut Dilbat,* Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 
»ol. vi. pt 6 fl909), p. 12. 

« Jaiitrow, HE xvili. (1910) 871. 


Our knowledge of the Hittites up to the 14th 
cent. B.c. is very fragmentary. An Egyptian stela 
of the Xllth dynasty’ may possibly refer to Hit¬ 
tites settled in Southern Syria, and TlMdhme.s III. 
records* that he received tribute from Kheta. 
However, the magnificent find of some 2500 cunei¬ 
form tablets, unearthed by H. Winckler* at Boghaz 
Keui, enables us, with the help of the Amarna 
tablets, to form a fairly clear idea of the succession 
of events in the 14tl) ami I3th centuries B.C. 

The central figure of this period is Suhbi-lnliuma, 
ruler of the Hittite capital in Ca})padocia known 
as the ‘City of Hatti,’the modern Boghaz Keui. 
At the beginning he seems to have been little more 
than a city-king ; hut, by uniting the neighbouring 
Slates in friendly alliance, and by a scries of cam- 
migna in North Syria and northern Mi*sopotaniia, 
le succeeded in establishing a Hittite Empire, in¬ 
cluding Syria north of Kadesh on the Orontes, the 
Mitannian kingdom, and the central portions of 
Asia Minor. Suhhi-luliuma was followed succes¬ 
sively by two sous, Aramlas and Mursil, both of 
whom lacked the energetic spirit of their father, 
to the extent that both As.syria and Egypt mode 
successful campaigns into the Hittite territory. 
Mursil’s son and successor, Mutallu, immediately 
upon his accession, set about rebuilding the Hai¬ 
tian power. His inlluence may he judged from 
the array of nations that gathered to his standard : 
troops from Arinna and Pisidia, Dardanians and 
Mysians, Lycians and Cataonians, together with 
contingents from all North Syria, handed to¬ 
gether and marched to meet the Egyptians led by 
Kamses II. Battle was joined at kadesh on the 
Oronte.s. Neither side seems to have been sig¬ 
nally victorious. Shortly after, Mutallu was 
a.si!ia.sHinated, and his brother llattusil fell heir to 
the throne. This ruler, about the year 1271 B.C., 
made an oflemsive and defensive alliance with 
Kamses II., the terms of which were inscribed on 
a silver tablet and sent by the Hittite king to 
Kamses. The treaty is preserved to us in an 
Egyptian translation engrav(‘d on the wall of the 
temple at Karnak, ami another translation, now 
very fragmentary, in the Kamesaouin, as well as 
in a cuneiform tablet from Bogliaz Keui, written 
in the Bah. language. 

The rising power of the Assyrians and of the 
Muski on the north now not only checked any 
further desire for conquest which the llilf ites may 
have had, hut gradually reduced the limits of their 
realm. Only two furtiier rulers of the Haiti dyn¬ 
asty, Dudhalia and his son Arnuanta, are named 
in the Boghaz Keui tablets. It is very likely that 
not long after this the Hittite Empire Wiis dis¬ 
solved, and before the end of the 8 Lh cent. B.c. the 
greater part of its territories had been absorbed by 
Assyria and Plirygia. 

2 . Religion.—The chief sources of our knowledge 
of Hittite religion are tlie sculptured monuments 
and seal cylinders, the inscrij>tions in Assyrian and 
Egyptian, and the Boghaz Keui tablets. Pending 
the complete decipherment of the Ilittite language,* 

1 stela, C. 1, MuH^e Louvre. 

2 Armada of Tholhmta III. 33rd ar^d 4lRt .veam. 

i Mitteilxingen der deutschen Orient-GeatIGchaft, xxxv. (Dec. 
1907) 1 a. 

* Contributions towards the decipherment of the Ilittite picto- 
araphs have been made by J, llul^vy, F. Honunel, J. Menant, 
L. MeHserschmidt, and others, while more or less complete 
systems have been put forward l)y O. J. Ball, 0. tt. Conder, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiscr, and A. if. Sayre. Only the systems 
of Sayce and Jensen have received recojrnition from scholars, 
and it is now (fencrally considered that the chief value of 
Jensen's work consists in his excellent list of syinhols, and his 
division of inscriptions into word frroups. Sayce's system, on 
the contrary, is slowly ffaininff adherents. His work began with 
the investigation of proper names such as Carchemish, Tyana, 
Mar'ash, liainalh, and .Satidon, appearing in various forms, 
purely phonetic or jwrtly ideographit;. A considerable list of 
values has thus been formed. Doubtless, many of tltcse values 
will require modification; but the system eeems in the main 
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the»e sources are ineaf'rc. While the sculptures 
deal, in the majority of cases, with repre¬ 

sentations of deities and scenes from the cult, they 
afford us at present none of the names of the gods 
concerned, and in very few instances can the deity 
be identified and the name supplied from the 
Assyrian and Egyptian sources. The case is much 
the same with tlie carvings on the seal cylinders. 
A fairly large mass of material is preserved in the 
later Grftsto-Kortjan writers; but, like the historical 
material they present for the Nearer East, this can 
be used with confidence only when checked by the 
sources already mentioned. 

Erindtive animistic conceptions stand out clearly 
in the historical form of the religion. Springs, 
rivers, trees, and mountains were considered sacred. 
At Aflatun Ilunar, west by south from Iconium, 
is the familiar monument which stands as the re¬ 
mains of a building, with sculptured front, dedi¬ 
cated to the spirit of the copious fountain which 
here flows forth. On the shoulder of Mount 
Argaeus, the highest peak in Asia Minor, is an¬ 
other fountain, whose sacred character was marked 
in Hittite times bv a spring house with an inscrip¬ 
tion, parts of which remain. The tetrastyle temple, 
which is a feature of some of the Argmiis coins, 
may have stood on the same spot; and that the 
sanctity of the place was transmitted to later times 
is evidenced by the discovery, in the same place, 
of the remains of a Christian church or chapel. 
High up in the Anti-Taurus range above Coniana 
Aurca, and near the small village of t^oqar Quyu, 
is a lion monument ^ with Hittite inscription, which 
owes its position, no «louht, to the .sacred chara(-ter 
of the mountain. The peak of Argams likewise 
was considered sacred, and further eviihmce is fur¬ 
nished by the representation in various itistance.s 
of deities standing on nionntain tops Mor<‘over, 
the treaty of llattusil with Kanises ll. mentions 
‘the Lady of mountains and rivers.’ The sacred 
tree appears in one perfectly preserved 8 cul[>tnre 
from Sakje (Ieuzi, arid it is perhaps used as a symbol 
in the inscriptions. 

However, in the period represented in the Hittite 
monument.s, the religious belief of the people had 
long passed the primitive stage. Animals were still 
used as emblems, and the people may have con¬ 
tinued to believe in the sacred (diaracter of springs, 
mountains, and trees ; hut a higher plane had been 
reached, and wo may believe that the religion stood 
on about the same level as that of llahylonia before 
the time of tlie first dynasty of Itabylon. The 
selective processes of time had exalted a compara¬ 
tively small number of the primitive Nature-spirits 
into gods directly concerned with the welfare of 
the people; and these had taken on anthropc 
morphic forms, a.ssumirig the appearance ami dres 
of the Mittites. The distinguishing garb of the male 
deity, as seen on the monuments, consists of the 
short tunic and conical hat; that of the goddess, 
the long robe and high cylindrical hat. Slioes 
pointed and turned up at the toes were a feature 
eomnioM to tlie dress of both. TJie Hittite artist, 
as a rule, made no attempt to dill'erentiute the 
deities through varied portraiture, but relied in 

well srrounded, notwIthstAnding: the fact that translation* of 
cionnp(d.o<l puBHaces are not altojretl>or oatiefactory. The chief 
olvitacle to further advance is lack of well-preserved inBcri}>- 
tions, thouKh new material is coiisUntly coniiny to liifht. It is 
confidently expected that the Hittite will he recovered 

in irreat part from the cunclfarin iiialerial discovered by II. 
Winckler at Doifliaz Keui, which is now being invesliHrat^ by 
Ernst Weidner of Berlin. The srrJ^nimatioal structure of the 
language and a considerable vocabulary once determined, the 
ooinplet.e decipherment of th* hieroglyphic inscriptions will 
shortly follow (cf. P. Jensen, Uittiter und Artnenier, Btrass- 
burg, ISDS; L. Meseerschmidt, ‘BemerkiinK'en zu den hcthl- 
tischon Inschriften,’ MVG, 1808, p. 170 f.; A. H. Sayce, 
'Hittite Inacriptiotis,' I'SliA, 11K)7, pp. L’()7-213, 263-2.^i0). 

1 Olrustcad, Charles, and WretK'.h, Trav*lt and Studies in tAe 
SeartT hast, vol. L pu 2, 27-20. 


this matter on accessaries such as insignia, arms, 
or totemistic emblems. In many ca.ses the name 
also is appended, so that to one who knew the 
native writing there need l>e no uncertainty. 

The status of the Hittite religion in the early 
period was much the same as that of religion in 
early Babylonia. Each city-State had its own gods 
worshipped in the local temple or temples; and this 
situation seems, as in Babylonia, to have continued 
to the end of Hittite history, notwithstanding the 
later establishment of a pantheon. Predominant 
among these city deities seem to have been some 
of the local forms of the Mother-goddess and of 
the storrn-god. The former, as the personification 
of the productive forces, and, in connexion with 
her son, of the reproductive forces of Nature, was 
always a favourite with the Hittite peoples, as with 
the later races who occupied Asia Minor ; and it is 
not surprising that a land so favourable to this cult 
should at a later time prove such fertile soil for 
the development of the cult of Virgin and Son. 
Among male deities, the storm-god, w ho seems to 
have been the tutelary deity of the armies, was the 
favourite. When, therefore, with the formation 
of an empire, a well-defined imperial pantheon 
w'as established, it was but natural that this pair 
should stand at the head ; and thus w e find them 
represented in the .sacred gallery of Yazyly Qaya,* 
the holy place of the city of the llatti. 

Although in the enumeration of the Hittite gods 
preserved in the famous treaty the sun-god is 
mentioned first, the storm-god seems actually to 
have held the foremost place in the pantheon. 
From a perusal of the list in the treaty it is evi¬ 
dent that the native translator ha.s made a rather 
unsatisfactory attempt to render it into intelligible 
Egyptian. As tlu; sun-god, if actually a native 
deity, ap|>ear 8 to have r(!ccived scant recognition 
among the Hittites in general, his appearance at 
the lusid of the list would seem to demand ex¬ 
planation. Three exj)lanation 8 suggest them- 
.selves: ( 1 ) the native translator considered the 
Mother-godde.SH a solar deity, and, unable or un- 
w'illing to conceive of such a deity as feminine, 
identiruMl her with the sun-god, lord of heaven ; 
(2) the llatti themselves, as a concession to Egypt, 
may have placed the solar deity, as an adopted 
gotl, at the head of the list; (3) the Hittite king, 
whose emblem is formed in part by the winged 
solar disk, may hinnsolf bo the sun-god referred 
to. 

The chief male member of the pantheon, then, 
was the storm-god. He was known in the capital 
as Teshub—a name common also among the Mitan- 
nians and Hah linns as the designation of important 
local storm-gods. He eorres])onds closely to the 
West Semitic and Babylonian god A dad. Repre¬ 
sentations of him vary considerably, but he gener¬ 
ally bears in one hand his distinctive weapon, the 
three-pronged thunderbolt. His most character¬ 
istic representation is that found at Malatia.* He 
is here clothed in the typical dress of the male 
deity, and bears the bow and thunderbolt as 
weapons. He .stands on a bull, whose roaring, 
apparently represented by a line draw'n from Ins 
mouth to the thunderbolt held in the god’s hand, 
is a fit emblem of the thunder, while from the 
horns issue Humes, typical of the lightning. In 
the procession in the sacred gallery at Boghaz 
Keui his weapons are the trident and mace, and 
he is borne on the necks or shoulders of two men, 
possibly priests ; while in the Zinjerli sculjiture 
he is a bearded god armed with trident, hammer, 
and dagger, and does not support hull or prie.st. 
The monument at Isbekjiir,® on which he stancbi 

I Gnrsmni:, op. eit., pis. Ixiv.-lxxi. 

I Olnistead, Charlst, and VVreiich, op, eit,, fig. 4) 

• Jb. fig. S8. 
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on a charping bull, may be taken as depicting the 
god in action. 

The name of the Great Mother is not yet deter 
mined, tlmugh it seems likely that the original 
Cappadocian form was something like Afd —the 
name under which she was worshipped later at 
Comana. Perliaps the most satisfactory repre¬ 
sentation of her IS that in the sacred procession 
at Bophaz Keui. Her skirt is here pleated and 
>rovided with a train. Her hair falls in a long 
naid, and on her head is the ‘ nmral crown.’ She 
has no weapons, but bears in her left hand her 
peculiar symViol and in her right a stall'. The 
toteniistic emblem on which she stands is the 
lioness or panther. Her son, who follows her in 
the procession, is a beardless youth in the typical 
masculine dress, bearing in one hand a stall', and 
in tlie other a double a.\e, while a dapper rests in 
its sheath at his belt. Tlie animal on which he 
stands is the same as that of his mother. His 
Hattian designation has not been determined, 
tlunigh he was known in the West as Attis. A 
similar deity of fertility, perhaps Sandaii or a local 
form of tlie son of tlie tireat Mother, is the bearded 
god in the Ivriz sculpture, carved near a copious 
spring.* He holds in his right hand a cluster of 
grapes and in his left the heads of several stalks 
of grain. That he is not a god of the harvest or a 
Bacchus is evident from the fact that both grain 
and grapes are seen to be still attached to grow¬ 
ing stalk and stock. A reminiscence of this ora 
similar early god still lingers in l)amascu.s in a 
tradition, reported by J. E. Hanauer,'^ of a steel 
idol renresenting the deity who guaranteed the 
crops, holding in one hand, as a symbol of his 
function, a cluster of grapes, and, in the other, 
Stalks and ears of wheat and barley. 

The numerous other dedties, male and female, in 
the sacred jirocession, like the majority of divini¬ 
ties pictured by the Hittite.s, cannot at pre.sent be 
identified. Prominent among them may be men¬ 
tioned a mountain-god who stands behind Teshub, 
the two goddesses of the double headed eagle, and 
a grotes(jne figure with human head, body formed 
of lions, and lower extremities replaced by the 
blade of a dirk or dagger. 

Among other deities who seem to he native, but 
of whom little more than the name is known, may 
he mentioned Hipa, Sallu, Tarqu or 'Farhu, and 
Til I a, most of whom appear only in personal 
names. 

Though each city had its tutelary deities and 
the Empire its pantheon, there was no hesitancy 
in recognizing and adojiting foreign gods; and as 
a result native and foreign deities are often so 
as.sociated that, in the pre.sent state of our know¬ 
ledge concerning such religious systems os the 
ITuenician and the Assyrian, it is dilliculL, and at 
times impo.ssihle, to a.s.sign a god to liis rightful 
people. Ashur (or Ashir) aiipears frequently in 
jersonal names in the so-called Cappadocian tah- 
ets;* and, notwithstanding the rftie he jilayed as 
chief Assyrian god, bis origin is by no means cer¬ 
tain. Ishhara is mentioned in t)ie treaty with 
Egypt as a Hittite go(lde.s8, and her name npjiears 
on tne Indilimma bilingual,^ but she may have 
been adopted from a neighbouring people. A 
Hittite Iteshpu is mentioned in I be Egyptian 
records, but this also is a I’lnenician and Arumuean 
deity. 

Perhaps the most remarkable element in this 
complex of divinities connected witli the Hiltites 
is representeii by four names of Mitanman gods 
found on one of the Boghaz Keui tahleLs: * nu-it- 

^ Gar«tafi|^', op. cU., pi. Ivli. 
a 1‘EFS) (April 1910), p. 85 !. 

• Gelitzwch, ASG, Phi/olog^.-ilistor. Cla*«e, xiv. 11894] 207 ff. 

^ MetwerHchniidt, ‘Corpufi Inner, Ifettif icarum,'Tafel xlv. 8. 

* MitUtUungtm drr deuttehen Orient-OttrUftchnft. xxx\. 61. I 


ra-ai-Si-il, u-ru-w-na-aJ-Si-el, in da~ra, na Sa-at-ti- 
ia-an-7ia; that is, Mithra, Vanina, India, and 
perhaps Nasatya, the ‘Twins.’ An attempt tc 
uiscu.ss this interesting admixture would he pre¬ 
mature, but it clearly shows some very close con¬ 
nexion between the Hittite culture and that of 
the Aryans of India, possibly the addition to the 
Western people of a fresh stratum of population, 
rejiresentmg a migration during the middle of the 
second millennium. 

We shall doubtless find, when the tangled mass 
of Asiatic religious ideas is understood, that the 
Hittite religion contributed in no small degree t.o 
the later cla.ssical mythology. Two of tlie sculp¬ 
tured blocks dug from the mound of Arslan Tepo 
near Malatia’ contain a scene wliich reminds us 
forcibly of a cla.s.sical myth. One block contains 
the figures of two gods in ornate jiointed caji.s and 
the ordinary short tunics. One of these, a Ix'urded 
god, hears a dagger, club, and lance. He is pre¬ 
ceded by a beardless figure who seems to he com¬ 
bating with his lance a many-headed serpent coiled 
in the water. The scene is not complete, hut 
several of the serjient’s heads with ojx'ii mouths 
and fangs ready to strike are clearly tli.scernihlo. 
This may prove to he the prototype of Herimles’ 
slaying of the hydra, assisted by his friend lolans. 

'i'he sanctity of Mount Argieiis from Hittite 
to Christian times is well attested. Moreover, 
Argaios is a title of Zeus in Cappadoc.ia, and 
Argams is known from Maximus of Tyre to have 
been a god os well as a mountain. This god 
Argams, then, must be identified with the Apollo- 
like deity represented on the Argauis coins, who 
was doubtless originally the Hittite god of this 
mountain. It is intercKting to note that in this 
instance the myth seems to have come down to 
the pre.sent day ; for we must see in tlie modern 
legend to the elYect tliat Ali Hagh, tlie cone-shaped 
mountain below Argams, was formed by a basket¬ 
ful of earth which fell here as the result of the 
breaking of Ali’s basket an adaptation of an 
earlier legend in which the god Argieua was the 
actor. 

It is very possible that the sources of the Amazon 
stories will also he found among the Hittites, per¬ 
haps KUgge.sted to Hie story-teller of later times by 
a vague tradition of some rite connected with the 
cult of the Mother-goddess, or by an actual war¬ 
ring hand of women. The jiossihility of tins source 
is suggested by tlie discovery of an armed lady 
sculptured on a post of one of the gates of the 
Bogliaz Keui fortifications. 

The figure,''* which is one of the best examples of 
Hittite art, is tliat of a woman with sliort skirt, 
girdle, coat of fine mail, and tlie pointed hat 
adorned with horns, her dress thus closely resem¬ 
bling that of the male deities. The lady’s arms 
are the single-bitted axe, which she bears in her 
right hand, ami the dagger, which rests in a 
slieath attached to her belt. While tlie figure is 
of great intere.st in its suggestion of a iiossiblo 
connexion with the Amazon legends, too much 
stress must not he laid upon this theory. It is 
more natural to suppose that the sculpture repre¬ 
sents a Hittite Atiiene, and that she stands here 
as the guardian of gate and city. 

3 . Death, etc.—The common method of burial 
among the Hittites seems to have been interment 
in large jars after a partial cremation of the bodies. 
In 1907 a mound was di.scovered by the Cornell 
Expedition in the pluin south of Mount Argieus, 
at the hamlet of Egri Keui, wliich was used as a 
cemetery ami seemingly also as a crematory. Here 
were found liiiriian hones, fragments of large jars, 
some of them painted ware, and pieces of charred 
1 Olr»Hteftd, Charles, and Wrench, op. eU., 48. 
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wood. Tlii.s and the further discovery of such jar- 
burial at the pre-classical Iconiuni as well as 
at Carcheniish would indicate that this was the 
chief method. 'I'hat ot her methods were in vogue 
is suggested by tlie discovery, made by the Cornell 
Expedition, of an instance of ei.st-burial at Sevinjik 
in Lycaonia south of Ikdiin, the grave in this case 
containing a small earthen pot uniniHtakably Hit- 
tite in type. I’crsons of note, however, were 
interred in mounds built in a conspicuous spot, 
such a.s the summit or shoulder of a mountain. 
Whether the manner of interment was the .same 
as in mounds further west is not known, as no 
tumulus dciinitely shown to be Hittite has been 
inve.stigated. 

It is to be expi'cted that a pt'ojilc so favourable 
to the cult of tlie Mother • godde.ss who yearly 
revivified Nature should have a steadfast Ixdief 
in a life after death. Strangely enough, none of 
the larger monuments sheds any light on the .sub- 
iect. Several most interesting .seal cylinders,' 
however, though showing strong JJahyIonian and 
Kgyptian influence, may be taken as pictures of 
tlio llittite lower world. In these the deity who 
judges the dead sits in a high-hacked chair, and 
the soul of the departed is brought, before him by 
an attendant with two faces, one of which he turns 
towards the judge, while with the other he watches 
the deceaseti. Three tigures following the dead 
suggest the throe asses.sors, Minos, .d^acns, and 
Uliadamanthus, associated liy the Creeks w’ith 
Tluto, and indicate one more line of connexion 
between pre-Hellenic (iriMice and Asia Minor. 
Other scenes on tlie cylinders represent the dead 
partaking of food, some of which is furnished by 
kindly monsters; and in one place* we seem to 
have a cremation scene. 

4. Status of woman. —From the prominence of 
the Croat Mother cult as well a.s from the import¬ 
ance of other female deities in the pantheon, it 
was natural to eonclmle tJiat the .status of woman 
among the Hittite iieoples must have been com¬ 
paratively high. This conclusion i.s conlirmed by 
tlie records. Whether monogamy was the rule is 
uncertain, but it is interesting (.0 note that, when 
Subbi-luliuina supported Mattiua/a as heir to the 
throne of the Mitanni land, he conditioned his 
support on a monogamous marriage of the Mit 
aiinian prince with a [irincess of Haf.ti. The iiigh 
yjosition of w'oman is shown further by the import¬ 
ance of the queen as chief priestess alongside tlie 
priest-king, as well as by licr prominence in State 
affairs, as evidenced by iier seal aflixed to treatiiis 
and royal edicts. A similar position of import¬ 
ance was held by tlie quecn-motlier, who.se seal 
aLso apfioars on such documents ; ami one queen- 
mother of the Hatti dynasty, rutu-hii);i, is men¬ 
tioned as co-rnler, and later as regent., during a 
short interregmim. 

5 . Cultiis.—In the <oursi; of the excavations at 
Hogluiz Keui, the foundationH of four buildings 
wliicli seem to have been temples were laid hare, 
three in the upper city and one on a lower terrace. 
J’he last mentioned is the site where a portion of 
the collection of cuneiform tablets was unearthed. 
'Fhe foundations of all four tem|»les are massive, 
and in their plan and construction have features 
in common with buildings excavated at Cnossos, 
'riryns, and Mycenm. The lower tem]>le, which 
Winckler considers to have been the .sanctuary of 
Teshub, consists in the main of a large rectangular 
court, with entrance from the south, ojiening 
northward tlirougli a hall of columns or pillars 
into the ath/ton, another rectangular room at the 
north side of which stands an immense ba.sis, uii- 
(doubtedly the pedestal of the god’s statue. Added 

1 Ward, Sfal Cylituisrs, no«. 854-^60. 
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to this main plan is a system of long, narrow 
chambers, which served a.s magazines for the stxjres 
and accessaries of the temple ; and the whole is 
surrournled by paved streets. Only the founda- 
tion.s of the temple (complex remain. These consist 
of massive squared blocks of limestone forming a 
socle alxiut a metre high, the upper surface of 
which is provided with rows of tioles, doubtless 
designed for the reception of long poles supporting 
the clay superstructure. The tliree buildings in 
the upper city have a similar plan and structure, 
though the construction is not so massive. It is 
of interest to note in this connexion that the Anu- 
Adad temiile at A.shur in Assyria shows a distinct 
dejiarture from the usual liab. type, revealing 
features wdiich may jtrove to Vie Hittiie.' 

Very little of the cult can Vie reconstructed from 
the monuments. 'Fliese clearly show that libation 
and animal - sacrilice played an important part, 
the victims, so far as W'c can judge from the 
sculptures, being sheep and goats. The king or 
queen is rcprc.scnted in variou.s instances as stand¬ 
ing before the deity pouring a libation witVi a high 
one-handled pitclier, the stream from which, in 
some cases, falls into a two-handled urn set on 
the ground, as in the sculptures at Malatia and 
LsViekjiir.* In several scenes of this character an 
attendant is pictured in the background, leading 
or holding tlie saciillcial animal. Tlie Fraktin 
sculptures show the priest pouring a libation wliile 
the oUering is on the altar, presumably burning. 

6 . Divination. — Among the interesting dis¬ 
coveries made at Hoghiiz Keui W 7 is tliat of a 
number of clay rejiresentations of sheep’s livers 
closely re.sembliiig the Bab. model coming from 
the time of yammurabi. This shows clcaily that 
hepatoscopy, introduced from Batiylonia, was prac¬ 
tised among t he Ilittitcs, and we may believe tliat 
other forms of divination were ailopted at the same 
time ; indeed, it i.s not at all unlikely, ttoMsideriiig 
the long occupation of these regions of the Nearer 
East liy the Hittit es, that this jieojile, w hose inter¬ 
course with the .digeaii rai'os is w'eli attested, 
transmitted hepatoscopy and » trology to the 
West. 

7 . Relation to other civilizations.—Our jireseiit 
knowledge of the Hittites is too meagre to permit 
a diseussion of the mutual interch.ange of cultural 
elements between the Mattian ami the Assyro- 
Baliyloniaii civilizations on the one hand and the 
yEgean world on the other. 'riiat such inter¬ 
change between Hittites and Assyrci-Babylonians 
occurred, and in no small measure, might, if no 
other evidence existed, Vie safely conjectured from 
the facts that before the end of the third millennium 
B.c. we find Hittites or Mitannians in control of 
As.syria, that from very early time.s Hittites lived 
peacefully in BaViylonia and Assyria, and that in 
a period pos.sibly as early as 2 U 00 n.c. we find 
A.ssyrian names and name-elements in the ('aiifia- 
doeian tablets. We have seen that Bab. divina¬ 
tion, in one of its phases at least, was borrowed bj' 
the Hittites, and that they were not averse to re¬ 
cognizing Assyro-Babylonian gods. Tlieir greatest 
debt to the Eupliratean civilization, however, is 
representiid by the cuneiform script, which came 
to Vie used in all their commercial and legal trans¬ 
actions as w'ell as in their intet national corre¬ 
spondence. With every advance in our know ledge 
of the Hittites it beeumes increasingly apparent 
that these debts were not left uniiaid. It seems 
clear from a study of the monuments and seal 
cylinders that the Ilittites exerted a by no means 
inconsiderable iiilVuence on tlie aicbitectuie, as, 
for example, in the well-known bit hilani, and on 

' See W’. Audrae, Dtr Anu-Adad-Tempel in Aasur, Leipitig, 
l»u9. p. 82 ff. 

^ OlniHiead, Charles, and Wrench, op. oil,, flga. 42 and S4. 
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the art, a notable example of which is found in 
the Maltaya sculptures * so obviously akin to the 
processions of gods at lioghaz Keui ; while a strong 
Hittite influence on the religion must be predi¬ 
cated from the large number of names of Hittite 
deities forming a part of the personal names found 
in the Assyrian business documents.“ That the 
Hittites exerted an etnially important influence 
on the peoples of the .<*r]g«!an cannot be doubted; 
but how far the constant similarity between the 
two is due to actual influence and how far to 
racial identity no one may safely say. The.se and 
similar que.stions which meet one at every stage of 
the investigations we may raise, but even .such 
general hypothe.ses will continue to be of doubtful 
value until we have much more complete collec¬ 
tions of material, and especially until the de¬ 
ciphering of the Hittite and allied languages has 
been accomplished. 

Litrhaturk. — For the native inscriptions; L. Messer- 
Schmidt, ‘Corpus Inscr. Hettiticarum,’ in MVO, Berlin, v. 
(1900) nos. 4-6, vii. (1002) no. 3, xi. (1006) no. 6 ; A, T. Olm- 
stead, B. B. Charles, and J. E. Wrench, 'Travel* and Sttuiie* 
in the Nearer Ea*t, vol. i. pt. 2, Ithaca, 1911. The results of 
the Bo^haz Keui excavations are (jlven by H. Winckler, in 
OLZ ix. [Leipzifr, 1906) 621 ff., and bv H. Winckler and O. 
Puchsteln, in Mitteilungen der deulecAen OT\ent <ie»ell*ehaJt, 
XXXV. (Dec. 1907] 1 flf. The best study of the Hittite-Effyp- 
tian treaty is that by W. Max Muller, ‘ Der Biindnisvertrag 
Ramses u. und des CheUterkonitfs,' in MVO vii. (Berlin, 1902J 
10311., and the best Kng. tr. is to be found in J. H. Breasted’s 
Aneienl Ree»rd* of Egypt (Chioaco, 1906-07), iii. 163 ff. For the 
history : J. Garstang, 7'he Land of the Hittite*, Ijondon, 1910; 
J. H. Breasted, Hist, of Egypt, New York, 1911 ; G. Maspero, 
Straggle of the Nations, do. 1897, Passing of the Empires, do. 
1900. Cf. for the later period also A. T. (Dim stead, Western 
Asia in the Day* of Sargon of Assyria, New York, 1908. 
For the art and architecture ; F. von Luschan, C. Humann, R, 
Koldewey, and others, Ausgrahunnen in Sendschirli, Berlin, 
li. (1898), iii. (1902), and iv. (1911); J. Garstanj;, Land of the 
Hittites; O. Puchstein, Baurverke oon Boghazkot, I.«ipzig, 1912. 
Of. also Perrot-Chipiez, History of Art in Sardinia, etc.. New 
York, 1890. The seal cylinders are collected in W, H. Ward, 
Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Washington, 1910. The religion 
is discus.scd, sometimes in considerable detail, in tnost of the 
foregoing works. There is a special study by W. M. Ramsay, 
in Luke the Physician, London, 1908. The religions of Asia 
Minor in peneral are fully d«!alt with in J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, 
Attis, Osiris, London, llio". Special phases of the subject are 
treated in the various special periodicals in artt. by Ramsay, 
Sayce, Ward, and others. B. B. CHARLES. 

HIUEN TSIANG.— See Yuan Chwang. 

HOS. —A tribe cla.s.sed by Uisley as Dravidian or 
non-Aryan, found in the Singlibfium 1 )i.‘jtri(!t of the 
Chota Nagpur Division of Ihiiigal, where, accord¬ 
ing to tlie ('cn.su8 of 1901, tiiey number 3H.'>,125. 
The tribal name seem.s to be a contracted form of 
the word horo, ‘ man,’ which is used by the cognate 
Munda and Santal tribes as their national desig¬ 
nation, and which apjtears in various forms in 
the tribal names Oraon, Kol, Korwa, Korku, etc. 
Risley furtlier remarks tliat the Mundas and 
SantAls are not called horo by outsiders ; and 
* in the case of the Hos, the tribal name of the original stock 
whence Hos, Muiidas, and Santals are sprung has obtained 
popular recognition, in a sli^ifhtly altered form, as the distinctive 
name of the branch which inhuhits Singhhuin, and which may 
now be regarded as aseparate trihe. For intormarnage between 
Hos and Mundas or Han oils, though not absolutely forbidden by 
custom, is certainly iinconmion, and may be expected soon to 
fall into disuse ' {TC i. .319 f.). 

I. Tribal legends.—The Hos pos.sess a remark¬ 
able tradition concerning the creation of the world 
and the origin of the human race, recorded by 
Tickell [1S41J797), and tlims summarized 

by Dalton [Deservp. Ethnol. of Bentjal, 185) ; 

‘ Ote Borim and Sing Bonga were sclf-creatod, and they made 
the earth with rocks and water, and they clothed it with grass 
and trees, and then created animals, first, those that man 
domesticates, and, afterwards, wild beasts. When all was pre¬ 
pared for the alK»de of man, a boy and girl were created, and 
Sing Bonga placed them in a cave at tne bottom of a great 

1 I’crrot-Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldcea and Assyria, 
London, 1884. ii.. fig. 123. 

2 Cf. Jaatrow, AsintcU of Religious Belief and Practice in 
Bahylonia and Assyria, New York and London, 1911, Index, 
s.v ‘Hittites.’ 


ravine, and finding them to be too innocent to give hopes of 
progeny, he instructfsi them in the art of making lUi, rice beer, 
which excited the pasKions, and thus the world l>ecame peopled ' 
(cf. Tvlor, PC*, London, 1903, ch. xvii. ; lAuig, in xU. 

142 ff.y ‘ When the first parents had produced twelve hovs and 
twelve girls. Sing BonglL prejiared a feast of buRaloes, bullwks, 
gfiats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and vegetables, and, inaking the 
brothers and sisters pair off, told each pair to take what they 
must relished and depart. Then the first and second pair u>ok 
bullocks' and buffaloes' flesh, and they originated the Kolti(iloH) 
and the Bhiimij (MAtkum) ; the next took vegetables only, and 
are the v^rogenitors of the Brahmans and Uhatris (Skr. Kfatriya, 
the warrior class]; others took goats and fish, and from them 
are the Sudras (menials in the Hindu cjunte sy'Stein). One pair 
took shell-fish, and became the iJhuiyas (r/.e.J ; two pairs took 
pigs, and Itecame Santals. One pair got nothing, seeing which, 
the other pairs gave them of their superfluity, and from the pair 
thus provided spring the Ohasis, who toil not, but live by prey¬ 
ing upon others [for the Ohasi or UhosivU tribe of oul-castee, sec 
Risley, TC i. ‘277 f. ; Crooke, TC, L'alcutU, 1896, li. 408 ff.]. The 
Hos have assigned to the English the honour of descent from 
one of the first two pairs, the elder. The only incident in the 
above tradition that reminds one of the more liighly elalroratod 
Santal account is the divine authority for the use of strong 
drink’(cf. the legends which attribute the invention of wine to 
Noah, Dionysus, and Osiris). 

From the ethnolopical point of view this legend 
ia intereatinfj, a« it admits the common orij^in of 
the forest tribes occupying this region. C)n the 
other hand, it is ndiological, ina.smucb a.s it jiiir- 
|>orts to exjilain the present status of t lu'se tribes ; 
it is comparatively recent, since it embodies Hindu 
beliefs ; and tlie account of the origin of the Kng- 
lish must be quite modern. 

2 . Religion.—According f,o Dalton, the Hos at 
the present day have no conce])tion of a heaven or 
bell which may not be traced to Brilbmanical or 
Christian teaching. 

‘ They have some vague idea that the ghosts of the dead hover 
about, and they make offerings to them ; and some have, like the 
(Jhinese, an altar in the house on which a portion of the "dally 
bread" is offered to them ; liut, unless nnderas.vstemof prompt¬ 
ing often inadvertently adopter!, they will not tell you that tiiis 
after existence is one of reward or punishment ’ (op. eit, ‘204). 

Their burial customs certainly indicate a belief 
that the spirits of the dead abide in the neighbour¬ 
hood of their graves. Ball [Jungle lAfe, (>4), 
writing of them under the name of Lapka Kols, 
de-scribes one of their eemetmies wliich contained 
a nninVier of ancient .stone inonumentH: 

‘The major part of them had a sort of truncate pyramidal 
shape, and were marked superficially with groovings, which 
may possibly have some signification ; they recalled to my recol¬ 
lection the ancient Ogam inscriptions of Ireland, though not 
actually similar to them in form. In this neighbourhood, too, 
1 saw an ancient cross; but regret to say, 1 do not retain any 
description of it, as 1 did not, at that Utne, fully recognise the 
importance of the symbol occurring otherwise than In connection 
with the Christian religion. The assumption, how-ever, that it 
is the exclusive properly of Christianity is clearly unwarranted 
by certain now well-estahlished facts’ [(pioting PASB, 1877, 
p. 189; JASB xlvi. (1877) pi. ii. p. 179; to which may be 
added D’Alviella, Migration of Symbols, Eng. tr., London, 1894, 
p. 12ff. and passim]. ‘Most of these stones were erected as 
memorials to worthies of the tribe' (op. cit. 163). 

Another account of the death-rites hIiowh more 
clearly the belief in the Rurvival of tiie houI after 
death. After the cremation of the corjisc;, tlie 
asheB are placed in an earthen ve. 8 .sel until all 
the arrangements for interment have been com¬ 
pleted. 

‘ Then the chief mourner, carrying the vessel with the remains 
of the deceased on her head, leads the funeral procession to every 
house in the village, the inhabitants of which come out and pay 
their la.st tribute of respect to the dead. The tieep solemn notes 
of the drum and the low-voiced grief of the women form a weird 
funeral march as the procession winds from house to house, 
returning at last to the grave prepared close to the house of the 
deceased. Rice and other food is first thrown in, and then the 
vessel containing the remains is lowered into the hole and 
covered over with earthtsee Food kor tub Dbad). A huge uncut 
slab of stone is placed over the spot to mark the grave and 
guard it against desecration. Outside the village, the Hos, 
like the Muuijas, put up another monument to the deceased’s 
memory in the form of a huge pillar of rock varying in height 
from four to twelve or fourteen feet ’ (Bradley-Birt, Chota 
Nagpore, 101). 

3 . Other religious beliefs.—Beside.H tlu* cult 
of (leccaRed amoslors, tlu* wornbij) of the Hos is 
directed towards the propitiation of a host of 
malignant spirits of forest, hill, and stream, which 
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are practicallv identical with those of the kindred 
tribes, Kols, Mundas, and SantfiJs {anv .). 

L1TIRATUEX.--E. "t. Dalton, DtKrijt. Elhnol. of Bengal, 
OalculU, 1872, p. 177 fl.: H. H. Risley, TC, do. 1891, LSlBff. ; 
F. B. BradIey*Birt, Chota Nagpore, London, 1903, p. 82 flf. ; 
V. Ball, Jungle Life in India, do. 1880, p. 476 ff.; Sarat 
Chandra Roy, Th* Mundae and their Country Calcutta. 1B12. 

W. Crooke. 

HOBBES.— I. Life.—Thomas Hobbes, known 
to his friends as ' Malmesburiensis Philosonhus,’ 
an oriLdnal and forceful English writer on noiitical 
philo.so]»by, was born at Westport, in Wiltshire, 
on 5th April 158H. His early education was re- 
oeivod at the Westport church school, at a school 
in Malmesbury, and also at one kept by a Mr. 
l 4 itimer, who is described as *a good Grecian, and 
the first that came into our parts since the Ke- 
formation ’ (.1, Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. A. Clark, 
Oxford, 1898, i. 829). Later, Hobbes entered 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he became di.s- 
contented with tlie traxlitional learning of the 
University and turned his attention to tlie study 
of men and current affairs. After admission as 
bachelor on 5th Keb. 1(508, be became tutor to the 
son of William Cavendisli, later the second Earl of 
Devonshire, and began the life-long intimacy with 
a family wliose social position and jmlitical fortunes 
carried iiirn into that turmoil of public life wherein 
his opinions were formed. Through the travels 
incident to this connexion, Hobbes became ac¬ 
quainted with the work of such men as Galileo, 
Keuler, and Montaigne. 'I'liis fired his imagination 
ana led him to conceive a system of philosophy 
worked out in the spirit of the new learning, and 
applied especially to the moral, .social, and {»olitical 
problems of human life. He felt his proiect to be 
the more urgent because of the political disturb¬ 
ances of his time and the uncertainties of life and 
fortune incident to the Civil War. Although his 
political writings were not Ids earliest essays in 
philosoiihy, and although his political theory was 
irobably workiul out as a jiart of bis general theory 
K^fore the Civil War gave to it a speidal impetus, 
the publication at Amsterdam in 1047 of de Cive, 
and at London in 1651 of Leviathan, was felt by 
Hobbes himself to be a matter vitally important 
for the trend of events. He professed the ambitions 
of a scholar, owned a preference for scientific 
inq^uiry secure from the excitements of public life, 
and yet, in spite of self-confessed timidity, sought 
repeatedly the opportunity to make his writings 
felt by those in power. His contributions to 
pilitical theory, together with his observations on 
luiman nature, are ny far the most important parts 
of his philosophy. His own time and times sub¬ 
sequent have found little of marked sigidlicance in 
his other work. Yet the student of philo.sojjhy can 
find many illustrations of keen insigdit into logical 
problems and the theory of science, and the student 
of literature can find a real trea.sury of forcible and 
clear Engli.sh prose. He died on 4th Dec. 1679, in 
his ninety second year, and ‘ was buried,’ os told 
by James Wheldon, ‘in the parish church of Flault 
Hucknall, close adjoining to the raile of the monu¬ 
ment of the grand-mother of the present Earle of 
Devonshire, with the service of the Church of 
England by the minister of the parish ’ (Aubrey, 

i. 382). 

lIobb«8 li dMcrib«d by John Aubrey, hia friend and con- 
tenifiorary, as six feet hiffh and sotnethiiiK better; with a good 
eye of har,el colour; with a head of mallet form approved by 
the physiologers, and with a t«nu>erament ‘sanguineo-melan- 
oholicus,’ similarly approved ; of terai^>prate and regular habits ; 
08 an harmonical soul and not a woman-hater, although never 
married; of a sharp wit which was also sure and steady; as 
one who conteniplated more than he read, and who remarked 
' that If he had read os much os other men, he should have 
been os ignorant os they ’; and as a man who * would have the 
worship of God performed with musique * (ib. L 848 f., 354);. 

2 . Writings.—The writings of Hobbes show how 
wide his intellectual interests were. Especially 


noteworthy is his interest in Greek literature, 
rhetoric, and mathematics. His translations are 
vigorous and suggestive. His rhetoric is largely 
an unacknowledged reproduction of Aristotle. His 
mathematical writings expose his deep interest 
in the subiect and also an incapacity to handle 
the more (fifiicult problems. He believed he had 
squared the circle, and he engaged in controversies 
wliich redounded more to the credit of his ad¬ 
versaries than himself. The complete list of his 
writings is as follows ; 

The History of the Grecian War unrilten by Thucydides, 
Ix>ndoii, 1628; de Mirabilibus Peed, do. 1636; Objectiones in 
Cartesii tie Prima Philosophia Meditationes, Paris, about 
1641; Traetatus Opticus, do. 1644 ; Elernenta Philosophica de 
Cive, Amsterdam, 1647 (a few copies were privately printed in 
Paris, 1642, with the title EUrnentarum Philtmphim Sectio 
Tertia, De Cive ; in English : Philosojihical Ihuliments concern¬ 
ing Government and Society, London, 1661); Human Nature, do. 
1650 ; de Corpore Politico, or Elements of Law, do. 1650; Answer 
to DavenanVs Preface before Gondihert, Paris, 1660 ; Leviathan, 
do. 1661; Of Litje.rty and Necessity, do. 1654; Elementonim 
Philosophiat Sectio Prima, de Corpore, Ijondon, 16.65, pub¬ 
lished in English, do. 1656; Six Lessons to the Professors of 
Mathematics, do. 1656; Questions eoncertiing Liberty, Necessity, 
and Chance, do. 1650 ; Marks of the Absurd Geometry, etc., of 
John Wallis, do. 1656; de Homine, sive Eleinentorurn Philo- 
sophice Sectio Secunda, do. 1067; Examinatio et Emendatio 
Matkematicae Hodiemce, do. 1660; Dialogus Physicus, sive de 
Naiura Aeris, do. 166i; de Duplicafione Cubi, do. 1661; 
Problemaia Physica, do. 1062; Considerations uptm the Reputa¬ 
tion, etc., of Thomas Hobbes, do. 1662 ; de Principiis et Hatioci- 
natione (iemnetrarum, do. 1606; Appendix ad Leviathan, 
Ainstenlam, 1068; Quadratura eircuti, Cubatio spheerte, 
Dupiicatw ctiLi, l/jndon, 1669 ; Letter to the Right Horumrable 
Edward Howard, do. 1669 ; Roseturn Geometricum, do. 1671 ; 
7’hree Pajjers presented to the Royal Society, do. 1671 ; Principia 
et Problemaia aliquot Geometrica, do. 1672 ; Lux 31 alhematica, 
do. 1672 ; The Voyage of Ulysses, do. 1673 ; Pfnstola ad Anthtmy 
a Wood, do. 1674 ; The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, do. 107.5; 
Letter to the Duke of Newcastle, on the Controversy about Liljerty 
and Necessity, do. 1070; Decameron Physiologicum, do. 1678; 
'T. Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita Carmine Expressa, do. 1679, 
published jKwthuiuouBly ; An Historical Narration concerning 
Heresy, 1680; Rehemoth : the History of the. Causes of the Civil 
k’arit of England, London, 1680 (an edition from a defective 
MS was puiilished without the authority of Hobbes in 1079 
slioriJy before his death); T. Hobbes Malmesburiensis Vita, 
do. 1681; The Whole Art of Rhetoric, do. 1681 ; The Art of 
Rhetoric, do. 1681 ; 'The Art of Sophistry, do. 1681; A Dialogue 
betiveen a Philosopher and a Student, of the Cmnrnon Laws of 
Euifland, do. 1681 ; Answer to Rishop RramhaU's Rook called 
‘ The Catching of Leviathan,' do. 1682; Seven Philoaophiral 
Problems, do. 1682; H istoria Ecclesiastica, do. 1088; a few 
letters have been published by Molesworlh i!i vol. v. of the 
Latin Works atid vol. vii. of the English Works. 

3 . Philosophy.—Although Hobbes is best known 
for bis political theory, be himself regarded that 
theory as a part of a comprehensive and unified 
philosoithy, and as a specific illustration of its 
principles. His statement in the ‘ Preface to the 
lieader’ prefixed to bis Philo.'tophical Rudhnenta 
is a characteristic expression of his point of view : 

*I was studying philosophy for my mind sake, and I hod 
lathered together its first elements in all kinds; and having 
digested them into three sections by degrees, I thought to have 
written them, so as in the first 1 would have treated of body 
and its general properties; In the second of man and hia special 
faculties and affections; in the third, of civil government and 
the duties of subjects. Wherefore the first section would have 
contained the first philosophy, and certain elements of physic ; 
in it we would have consider^ the reasons of time, place., cause, 
power, relation, proportion, quantity, figure, and motion. In 
the second, we would have been conversant about imagination, 
memory, intellect, ratiocination, appetite, tvill, good and evil, 
honest and dishonest, and the like. What this last section 
handles, I have now already showed you. Whilst I contrive, 
order, pensively and slowly compose these matters (for I only 
do reason, i dispute not;) it so happened in the interim, that 
my country, some few years before the civil wars did rage, was 
boiling hot with questions concerning the rights of dominion 
and the obedience due from subjects, the true forerunners of 
an approaching war; and was the cause which, all those other 
matters deferred, ripened and plucked from me this third part. 
Therefore it happens, that what was last in order, is yet come 
forth first In time’ (English Works, vol. ii. p. xix).i 

The Latin titlen of his three principal works 
reflect this general plan— de Corpore, de Homine, 
de Cive. Tne 8 e mam divisions of ohilosophy are 
in their turn .sulwlivided, but his philosophy finds 
its unity in the conception of bodies and their 

1 All references are to tbs Molesworth edition of Hobbesir 
works. 
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relations to one another. There are two kinds of 
bodies, ‘ one whereof heini;? the work of nature is 
called a natural body, the other is called a common¬ 
wealth and is made by the wills and aj^reeinent of 
men’(t6. i. 11). Accordingly, the whole body of 
knowledge may be divided, as he divides it in the 
elaborate table of the sciences in ch. ix. of the 
Leviathan, first of all into those sciences which 
deal wdlh 'consequences from the accidents of 
bodies natural’ and those which deal with ‘con¬ 
sequences from the accidents of politic V>odie8.’ 

This general and comprehensive scheme of a 
system of philosophy indicates one of the two 
chief ideas which are cliaracteristic of Hobbes’s 
thinking. Bodies, that is, tilings which can be 
moved, are the elements with which he deals. 
They are, including the human body, natural, and 
they move according to laws of motion which are 
natural to them. Tliere is, consequently, a natural 
condition or state of Iwidies which follows from 
their mutual interactions and is the ba.sis for any 
control or manipulation of them. This, in his 
view, is true not only of inanimate bodies, but also 
of man himself. There is a natural condition of 
mankind which illustrates the results which flow 
from his natural motions. This natural condition 
may be so controlled and regulated that a common¬ 
wealth is constituted. The State becomes thus the 
organized control of the natural motions—‘the 
dispositions, all'cctions and manners’—of men. It 
is a product of art utilizing Nature. 

The other idea which markedly determines his 
reason i.s found in his concciition of science itself. 

‘There are,’ he writes in oh. ix. of the Leviathan and else¬ 
where, ‘of kiiowledf^e two kindn; whereof one is knowle'lj^e of 
fact, and the other knowledge of the consequence of one nltinua- 
tion to another. Tlie former is nothing else hut sense and 
ineinorv, and is ah.soluie knowledge. . . . The latter is tmllcd 
science and is conditional.' 

This 'conditional ’ character of .science does not, 
however, impair its u.sefiilne.ss. The ability of man 
to organize his observations in a connecte<l di.scoui Ho 
is responsible for all the benefits of civilization. 

‘ The end of knowledge is power; and the use of theorems 
(which, among geometricians, servo for the finding out of 
profM'rties) is for the construction of problems ; and, lastly, the 
scope of all speculation is the performing of some action or thing 
to oe done. . . . Now, the greatest commodities of mankind 
are the arts ; namely, of measuring matter and motion ; of 
moving ponderous hixlies; of architecture ; of navigation ; of 
making infltriiment.s for all uses; of calculating the celestial 
motions, the aspects of the stars, and the jiarts of time; of 
geography, etc. By which sciences, how great benefits men 
receive is more easily understood than expressed ’ {Englith 
Works, i. 7). 

'rho conditional cliaracter of science does, how¬ 
ever, involve an important consequence for Hobbes’s 
philosophy. Stiience is concerned with conse¬ 
quences, with results that follow from accepted 
premisses or initial truths. It is dependent on 
these premisses and truths, and is conditioned by 
them. So far Jis we have the chain of possible 
consequences in mind, there is no source of differ¬ 
ence of opinion in science itself which industry, 
discipline, and method may not remove. The 
source of controversy is exterior to science itself, 
in the initial premisses from which the consequences 
are drawn. These take their beginning from ex¬ 
perience, from that other kind of knowledge which 
is not science, but fact. If the similar experiences 
of men were free from variations, from prejudices, 
and from self-interest, science, so far as it rests on 
fact, would be free from dispute. But experiences 
are not uniform. It thus ha[)pens that men differ 
in their opinions, not because of differences in their 
reasoning, but because of differences in their ex¬ 
periences which reason cannot settle. Such differ¬ 
ences can be settled only by mutual agreement, or 
by the intervention of a constituted authority which 
arbitrarily decides all points at issue. Hobbes does 
not blink the rigid consequences of this conception 
of science. While he would commend his ow'n 


philosophy because of its con.sonance with every 
man’s experience and its conformity with facts 
accessible t<i all, be repeatedly a.sserts tliat in ques¬ 
tions of fact individual differences may be so great 
that only autliority can settle them. 

In these two principal ideas—( 1 ) the idea of a 
natural order through the control of which all 
advantages of civilization and all social institu¬ 
tions arise, and (‘ 2 ) the idea of .science as a Imdy of 
con.sequences drawn from premisses which are often 
so .subject to variation that they must be standard¬ 
ized by autliority— the essential things in Hobbes’s 
philosophy are contained. Nature is inadequate 
for man’s uses without .science and art, and these 
are inadequate to this servit:e without a constituted 
authority. The problem of authority would not, 
however, he a serious one if it diil not involve men 
so seriously in their social and civil relations ; if it 
did not, that is, involve the whole problem of man's 
peace and safety. The problem of society becomes 
the problem of autliority. With Hobbes it is the 
great problem of pbilo.sophy and overshadows all 
his other interests. 

Hobbes’s contributions to the philosophy of Viodies 
in general do not deserve particular notice. He 
is influenced throughout by Galileo, and sees every¬ 
where motion and the laws of motion. It is his 
transference of these ideas to ]>sychology that is 
first of all .significant, Sense, imagination, the 
association of ideas, the jiassious, and the will are 
all conceived and expressed by him in terms of 
motion, or, more precisely, in terms of the ntact ions 
called forth in men by the .stimuli which affect 
tliein. 'riius, sense is defined as a ' phauta.sm 
made by the reaidion and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense (‘aused by an emleavour inwards 
from the object, remaining more or Iess’(j7>. i. .‘ilH). 
Imagination is ‘decaying sen.se’ and illustrates the 
l.aw that motion, once started, eontinnes until 
cqqiosetl by contrary motion : referred to the past, 
it is memory. The association of ideas Holihos 
speaks of the ‘ train of imaginations’ or the ‘ train 
of thoughts’—arises from the fact that motions 
which are simultaneous or successive in sense tend 
to recur i»s a whole when any one of them recurs. 
I’assions are the ‘ interior beginnings of voluntary 
motions,’ and will is defined as tlu^ ‘ last ajipelito 
in deliberation,’ that is, as the last motion in a 
delayed or suspended series of motions. 

These ideas Hohljes deliVierately oppo.ses to the 
traditional psychology of his day. They ma<le 
comparatively little impression at the time, hut wo 
can see in them now the first important general 
statement of the basal positions of tlie physiological 
psychology of a much later day. It is the reacting 
organism on which Hobbes lays emphasiH, an 
organism which, excited by external stimuli, re¬ 
acts only after the excitations received have been 
internaHy a.ssiTnilated and organized. 

‘There 1* no other act of man's mind, that 1 can remember, 
naturally planted in him, so as to need no other thini;, to the 
exercise of it, but to be iKjrii a inari, and live with the use of his 
five senses. Those other faculties, of wliich I shall speak by and 
by, and which seem proper to man only, are acquired and 
increased by study and industry ; and of most men learned by 
instruction, and discipline; and proceed all from the invention 
of worrls, and speech. For besides sense, and thoughts, and 
the train of thoughts, the mind of man has no other motion ; 
though by the help of speech, and method, the same faculties 
may i>e improved to such a height, as to distiriKuish men from 
all other living creatures' (ib. iii. 10). 

Because life itself is hut motion, man can never 
be without de.sire or fear, iust as lie cannot he 
without sense. Thu.s, according to Holihes, felicity 
is ‘continual success in obtaining those things 
which a man from time to time desireth ’ iih. 51) ; 
it is not ‘ the repose of a mind satisfied.’ Nor does 
a man desire to enjoy once only, hut rather ‘ to 
assure forever the way of his future desire ; and 
this he can do only by having the power to do it' 
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(t6. 86). This ifl one of Hobl>es’8 most important 
generalizations in view of his theory of the State. 
He expresses it most emf)liati(;all^ in these words: 

‘ Jn the flret plA<re, 1 put for a ^eueral iitclinatiou of all man¬ 
kind, a perpetual and reatleHS dehire of power after power, that 
ceaseth only in death. And the uiufie of this is not always that 
a man hopes for a more inten.sive delij^ht, than he has already 
attained to ; or that he cannot be content with a moderate 
power ; but because he cannot assure the power and means to 
live well, which he hatfi present, without the acquisition of more. 
And from hence it is, that kin^, whose ^>ower is (greatest, turn 
their endeavours to the assurini; it at home V>y laws, or abroad 
by wars : and wiien that is done there succeedeth a new desire ; 
in some, of fame from new conquest; in olhers, of ease and 
sensual pleasure ; in others, of admiration, or belnjf fliittcred for 
excellenc.e in some art, or other ability of the mind ' (i7>. 85 f.). 

AHHociated wit h this is a second generalization 
of Himilar importance: 

‘Nature hath made men so equal, in the faculties of the 
body, and mind ; as that though there be found one man 
sometimes manifestly stronger in Imdy, or of quicker mind than 
another ; yet when all is reckoned together, the difference 
between man, and man, is not so considerable, as that one man 
can thereupon claim to himself any benefit, to which another 
may not pretend, as well as he. For as to the strength of body, 
the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others, that are iii 
the same danger with himself' (ib. IIU). 

From this equality of ability men entertain 
equal hopes of Hecuring the ends they desire. 

‘And therefore If any two men desire the same thing, which 
nevertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; 
and In the way to their end, which is principally their own 
conservation, and sometimes their delectation only, endeavour 
to destroy, or subdue one another. And from hence it comes 
to pass, that where an invader hath no more to fear, than 
another man’s single power; if one plant, sow, build, or 
poNseKs a convenient seat, others may proliably be expected to 
come prepared with fonies united, to dispossess, ana deprive 
him, not onlv of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or 
liberty. Ann the invader again is in the like danger of another ’ 
(ib.Ul). 

Th us, iti 80 far as men depend upon their natural 
powers, they are virtually in a state of w'ar ‘of 
every ruan aji^aiiist every man.’ War is a man’s 
natural condition, the results of which Hobbes 
thu.‘< eloquently describes : 

‘ Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of war, where 
every man is enemy to every man ; ttie same is consequent to 
the time, wherein men live without other securitv, than what 
their own strength, and their own invention shall furnish them 
withal. In such condition, there is no place for industry; 
because the fruit thereof is uncertain : and consequently no 
culture of the earth ; no navigation, nor use of the commodities 
that may he imported by sea; no commodious building; no 
instruments of moving, and removing, such things as require 
much force ; no knowledge of the face of the earth ; no account 
of time ; no arts ; no letters ; no society ; and which is worst of 
all, continual fear, and danger of violent death ; and the life of 
man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short' {t6. 113). 

Tills ‘ natural comlitimi of mankind’ is not, os 
Hohlics expressly declares, the jirimitive condition 
in which men once lived. It was never universal. 
'J’lic nearest approach to it is, he thinks, represented 
in the ‘savage people in many pla(;es in America.’ 
Yet it is man’s natural coiulition if Ave consiiler 
how his nropensities express themselves in the 
ahseiice of a restraining and superior jiower, and 
that the furretion of governincnt is restraint and 
control, and oh.serve that the jioliee and the sy.ste- 
inatic guarding of projierty are evident indications 
of the suspicion men naturally have of one another. 
In other words, man is not naturally what the 
(Jreeks called a ‘political animal.’ ^Naturally he 
is an impulsive animal seeking the gratification of 
his desire.s, and the security of hi.s life, and finding 
that this seeking brings him into competition Avith 
hi*^ fellows. As such his rights are niea.sured and 
detarmined solely by his power to secure Avhat he 
desires. He knows nothing of right and Avrong, 
of instiee and injustice, as over against his fellows. 

‘ where there is no common power, there is no law ; where 
no law, no injustice. Force, and fraud, are In war the two 
cjirdirial virtuea. Justice, and injustice, are none of the 
faculties neither of the body, nor mind. If they were, they 
might be in a man that were alone in the world, as well as his 
senses, and passions. Tliey are qualities, that relate to men in 
society, not in solitude. It is consequent also to the same con¬ 
dition, that there be no propriety, no dominion, no mine and 
fAtiur distinct; but only that to l>e every man’s, that he CAn get; 


and for so lon^, as he can keep it. And thus much for the ill 
condition, which man by mere nature is actually placed in; 
tliough with a possibility to come out of it, consisting partly in 
the passions, partly in the reasons' (ib. 115 f.). 

Tt is upon .such a foundation that Hobbes con¬ 
ceives the State, and, Avith the State, the moral 
laws, to he Imilt. I'he fear of death, the necessity 
of a sure provi.sion for the need.s of life, the dis¬ 
astrous consequences of enmity and Avar, are 
tendencies which naturally incline men to peace. 
These Umdcncies are supplemented by reason, 
which leads men to agree or attempt to agree witli 
one another and to .set uj> certain rules of conduct 
Avhich make for peace. These rules suggested by 
reason Hobbes calls ‘ hiAvs of nature,’ of which the 
tw'o most fundamental are: (1) ‘that every man 
ought to endeavour imacc as far as he has hope of 
obtaining it, anil, AAlien he cannot attain it, that 
he may seek and u.se all helps and advantages of 
war ’; and (‘2) ' that a man he willing, Avheii others 
are so too, as far forth a.s for peace and defence of 
himself he shall tliink it nei^essary, to lay doAvn 
this right to all things ; and he contented with so 
much liberty against other men, a.s he would alloAv 
other men against himself’ {ib. 117 f.). From 
these fundamental natural laws or dictates of 
reason Hobbes deduces others, all looking towards 
the e.Htahlishment of peace through mutual agree¬ 
ments, concessions, and coA'enants. 

He insists, however, thattliese laAvsare contrary 
to our natural passions, as they imjiose restrictions 
on our desires. They are obeyed only so long as 
obedience to tliem is necessary and profitable, if 
there is no established power to enforce them. 

‘ Covenants AA'itliout the sword are hut words and 
of no strengtli to secure a man at all ’ (ib. 154). 
Consequently, mutual concessions and covenants 
are not sufheient. To live jieaceahly men must 
agree to transfer all their individual power to a 
single individual or a group of individuals, that is, 
to a sovereign. Only then is a State established. 
But the transfer of power must he absolute and 
thereby the sovereign becomes an absolute sove¬ 
reign. To him belong ultimately all decisions of 
right and wrong, of justice, and of property. By 
him all disputes are settled. From Ins decisions 
there is no appeal, for the idea of appeal contradicts 
the idea of a sovereign power, and is, therefore, 
irrational. 

‘ This is the generation of that great Leviathan, or rather, to 
speak more reverently, of that mortal ijod, to whieh we owe 
umler the immortal Hod, our peace anrl defence. F^or by this 
authority, given him by every particular man in the ooiruuon- 
wealth, he hath the use of so mucli power and strength con¬ 
ferred on him, tliat by terror thereof, lie is enabled to perform 
the wills of them all, to peace at home, and inulual aid against 
their enemies abroad. And in him consisteth the es.sence of the 
commonwealth ; which, to define it, is one pereon, of whugr acts 
a great muititude, bg mutual covenants one vdth another, have 
made themselves every one the author, to the end he may use the 
strength and vuans of them all, as he shall think expedient, for 
their peace and emnnum defence’ (ib. 1,58). 

'^I’he sovereign jiower may be attained by volun¬ 
tary agreement or by natural force. 

It is tlius clear that Hobbes regards the State as 
a product of man’s attempt to control, through the 
use of liis reason, Ids natural desires and j>ro- 
pensities. No such control would be necessary if 
the desires of men did not conflict. The existence 
of the State implies, therefore, restriction, and 
consequently needs to be supported by force. In 
other words, men do not naturally consent to be 
governed. Government can exist, therefore, only 
so long as it is absolute. Any otlier condition is 
incipient Avar or revolution. It is to he noted, 
further, that Hobbes bases all morality on the 
decisions of the sovereign jxiwer. There is no 
natural right or wrong, justice or injustice. Virtue 
is not, like sense, the natural exercise of a natural 
faculty. It is a thing imnosed on nature, and is 
practised only so long as there is interest or power 
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to enforce it. Hobbes is thus not properly’ classi¬ 
fied as either an ejj:oist or a liedonist. W ith him 
morality is wholly a political matter, and politics 
is wholly the Avork of reason. 

Religion Hobbes dcliues as ‘fear of power in¬ 
visible, feigned by the mind or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed^ {ib. 45). If the tales are not 
publicly allowed, the fear is superstition. It is 
thus clear that Hobbes makes religion also a 
political matter. Yet he recognizes also a ‘king¬ 
dom of God,’ That which is significant in his 
philosophy here is not its positive content, but the 
separation of the doctrine of God from all that 
concerns the doctrine of Nature. 

'The Scripture was written to show unto men the kin(fdom 
of God and to prepare their minds to become his obedient 
subjects ; leaving;: the world and the philosophy thereof to the 
disputations of men for the exercisinc; of their natural reason ' 
(ib. 68). 

To enter the kingdom of (iod it is nece.ssary to 
believe that Jesus is the Christ and to obey the 
laws of God. In a Christian commonwealth there 
can be no conflict betw-een allegiance to God and 
to the State. It is only wdicn the civil sovereign 
is an infidel that such a conflict may ari.se, for it i.s 
a law of God, found out by reason, that subjects 
should obey their sovereigns. Yet even here the 
conflict can arise, Hobbes thinks, only when an 
infidel sovereign commands a Christian .subject to 
renounce Christ. Then tfie subject has no resource 
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General and Primitive (N. Soderblom), p. 731. 

Greek (1. F. Burns), p. 741. 

NT and Christian (K. H. Coats), p. 74,3. 

HOLINESS (General and Primitive).—I. Holi¬ 
ness is the great word in religion ; it is even more 
essential than the notion of God. Real religion 
may exist w'ithout a definite conception of divinity, 
but there is no real religion without a distinction 
f)etween holy and profane. The attaching of undue 
importance to the conception of divinity has often 
led to the exclusion from tlie realm of religion of 

(1) phenomena at the primitive stage, as being 
magic, althougli they are cbaracteriatieally religi¬ 
ous ; ami of (2) Buddhism and other higher forms 
of salvation and piety which do not involve a belief 
in God. The only sure test is holiness. From the 
first, holiness constitutes the nio.st essential feature 
of the divine in a religious sense. The idea of God 
without the conception of tlie holy is not religion 
(F. Schleiermaclier, Reden iiber die Relinion, Beilin, 
1799). Not the mere existence of the divinity, but 
its mana, its power, its holiness, is what religion 
involves. This is nowhere more obvious than in 
India, w here the men of religion, through their art 
of acquiring holy power, became dangerous rivals 
of the gods, who, in order to maintain something 
of their religious authority, were obliged to adopt 
ascetic holiness themselves (Sat. Brahm. ii. 2. 4, 
ix. 1. 6, 1 ti‘.). The definition of piety (subjective 
religion) runs thus : ‘ Religious is the man to whom 
something is holy.’ The holy inspires aw e (reliqio). 

Tlie original idea of holiness seems to have been 
somewhat indeterminate, and apjdied to individual 
things and beings. Then the great systems were 
evolved which are found (1) in barbaric societies, 
sucli as the Polynesian, West African, etc. ; and 

(2) in noinistic reUgions such as the Avestan, and in 
Judaism, where eveiything i.s arranged under the 
categories of ‘ tabu ’ (holy) and oidinaiy (profane). 
The ‘ holy ’ is apart from ordinary life. iSpiritual 
religion tries to abolish the outwardness of this 
distinction and to make it a purely personal one. 


but to ‘ go to Christ by Martyrdom.* Apart from 
what Hobbes regards as the essential tenet of the 
Cliristian faith—namely, that ‘Jesus is the Christ, 
the son of the living God’—all the public regula¬ 
tion of religion rest.s with the sovereign. He i.s 
thus to the end of his doctrine the political plnlo 
sopher wlio would have the State supreme in all 
those matters wdiicli aflect the mutual relations of 
men. Yet his em])hasis on ahsoliite power does 
not fall in the interests of the rights of sovereigns, 
but in the interests of peace and public safety. 

Litkratchb.—T iip principal wi. of Ilotibet's works is thst by 
W. Mulcsworth (London, in 16 voliunt's, 11 conLainiiig 

Uie works in English, & the works in Ijitin, an extensive iiulex, 
and a number of plates. Tliis cd. conlains also the ebief 
sources of Ins life, namely, tii.s autobiography and tbs account 
of him by John Aubrey. The best cd. of the Ia i^ialhan, his 
most w'idely known work, is the Cambridge Press ed. of 1904 
In addition the following may be meutioncd : G. Crootn 
Robertson, Hobbes, Edinburgh, 1880; F. Tdnnies, lioblme 
Leben und Lehre, Stuttgart, 1896 ; E. H. Sneath, The Ethics 
of Ilobt>es, Boston, 1898; F. J. E. Woodbridge, The. Thilo- 
sophy of llobbes, in extracU and notes collated from his writ¬ 
ings, Utinneapoli^ 1003; Leslie Stephen, Uobbeg, l.ondori, 
19114 ; Mary W. Calkins, The Metaphysical Systero of tlohbes, 
Chicago, 1906. FREDERICK J. E. WOODURIDOK. 

HOFFMANNITES.—See Friends of the 
Temple. 

HOLE—See Hravidians, Fk.stivals (Hindu). 
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Hence it strives to bring the whole of life under the 
sway of holiness. The prophetic religion in Israel 
considered the wlioJe people of Israel as Indy (Lv 
19'‘*20’-^^, .Jer 2^ Ih 62** 6.3'^ etc.) by bringing the 
idea of ‘ tlie chosen peojile ’ into connexion with 
the idea of holiness. But the ideal of spiritual 
religion—that every person and every thing sliould 
be holy—is an absurdity to [iriinitive tabu systems 
and to noinistic liolincss, because something must 
be left free for use. In tlie same way ascetic 
schemes of salvation presuppose that some people 
are not holy, religious, in a strict sense. If every 
one were ‘religious,’ ‘holy,’ there would be no 
faniilies, no future generations, nobody to till the 
ground, constitute society, and perform the daily 
labours. 

2. Holines.s is view^ed ns a niysterious newer 
or entity connected w'ith ccitain beings, tilings, 
events, or actions. Amongst the Melanesians 
everything that exceeds the ordinary capacity of 
man or tlie ordinary course of nature is called 
mana.^ In some cases, n.s with this Melanesian 
7nana, the power is cxiire-ssly re.served for certain 
beings. Some souls, c.g., have no mana., and, 
therefore, are soon forgotten and receive no wor¬ 
ship. In other cases, as with the Iroquoian orenda, 

* this hypothetic magic is held to be the projierty 
of all things, all bodies,’ etc. (J. N. B. Hewitt, 

* Orenda and a Definition of Religion,’ in Anier. 
Anthropologist, new ser., 1902, p. 33 fV.). But in 
any case only its concentrated appearamie in some 
beings and things is ol jiractieal inijjortance. Of 
the somew'liat analogous eoneeptions and word.s 

1 Fruiii the cliiKsiual work of R. H. Codrington, Melanesians 
(Oxford, 1891), this term has boen adopted, through I., Mariilier, 
It. It. Marett, etc., as the general term for positive holiness 
working as power, as distinguished from negative holiness 
Involving the conception of danger, interdict, prohibition, which 
in current terminology Is now designated by the Polynesian word 
tabu. 
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which are to be found everywhere in primitive 
reli^^ons, we mention here a /ew examples: 

The AuBtraliun jnia (A. W. Howitt, Mative Tribet of South- 
Ea»t AuMtratia, London, H»<)4); the ancient Indian brahman 
(o.v. ; of. II. Oldentif.TK.ifi A nzeiger fur indogerm. Sprach-und 
Altertumgkurule, viii. fIH»7) 40; and N. Swlerbloni, Gudstrons 
uppkomtt, StfKikholin, 1W13); the tendi of the Hataka; the 
tumangat, ‘ Iife-«tiiff,' and the peinali, ‘extraordinary,’ ‘nivs- 
terioua,' of the Miilay« (A. C. Kruijt, Uet Animittne in den 
indieche.n Archipel, The Hague, 1906 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, London, 1900; Skeat-illagden, Pagan Itacee of the 
Malay Peninmla, do. 1900; J. Warneck, Die Religion der 
Balak, I.,eipzip, 1909); the haaina of the Malagoey (defined in 
the dictionaries as ‘indwelliiiK or supernatural power, which 
renders a thing good and effective ; the power of a medicine ; 
the truth of a word ; the erti<»cy of amulets and incantations; 
the holiness of a thing,' etc. ; cf. A. van Oennep, Tabou et 
toUrnimiM d Madagai*r.ar, Paris, 1904); the nlongo of Congo 
lanKuages {Umgo Higjiities ‘ medicine,’ ‘ charm ‘ [K. K. Ijaman, in 
Ids forthcomiiiK Dictionary])-, the orunda of UieMpongwe; the 
fki of the Fansfcf. A. iiC Hoy, La Religum des primit{f8, Paris, 
1909, and P. H. TrilUn, Le TnUmisme chez let Fni\, Munster, 
1912); the dzo of the Kwe(L). Westennann, WUrterbuchder Ewe- 
Sj/rache, Rerlin, 19or.); tlio outfa/i of the I’ygrnieHCU. H. Marctt, 
7'he Threthold of Retigum, London, 1909); the waA'anda of the 
Hiouan Indians (which was used ‘ indiscriminately assuhstantive 
and adjective, and with slight modihention as verb and adverb,’ 
which may be translated by ‘mystery,’ ‘power,’ ‘sacred,’ 
‘ ancient,’ ‘ grandeur,’ ’animate.,’ ‘ iinniortal,'aitho«igh ‘ no Eng¬ 
lish sentence of reasonable length ozin do justice to the aboriginal 
ideae.\pressed by the term wukanda' [W J Mcdee, ‘The Siouan 
liifliatiM,’ 15 RliKW^ 1897, p. 182 ff. ; J. U. Dorsey, ‘ Omalia 
Hociology,’ S RRKW, 1884, p. ‘211 ff.]); the orenda ot the Iro- 
quoian Indians (denot ing a mystic, potence which is particularly 
great in the shumuii, in the skilful liunter, in any man or animal 
who in fight, hunting', or play outniatciies another; and which 
is ‘ reganicfi as related dirct^tly to siriging and to anything used 
as a charm, amulet, or muscot, as well us to the ideas of hoping, 
praying, or suhniitting ’ [.). N. R. Hewitt, loc. cit. p. :i8ff.J); the 
old Norse haininijia, ‘luck,’ ‘success,' ‘protectinggenius,’ ‘fate,’ 
of individuals and of clans (W. Oroenhech, Lykkemnnd og A'id- 
ing, t’<t))erihagen, 1909, and Soul or Mnna, ilo, Htl.'t; cf. Reports of 
the hitern. Congrett of the History of Religion in Leyden, 1JH2); 
tl>ej/iaA7, ‘ tuight,’ ‘power,’f)f iSweiiish folk-lore(menand animals 
(fan lie ‘ iniKlil-stolen ' [yrinkt-stulna], througl) evil inllnonccs ; 
the old Norse said hamtUdi, ‘ ham-stolen ’). 

TliiH fiiystoriotiH lioliues.s i.s to be found, in the 
first jihicc, in tlie inedicirie-ni.'in, or pricst-kinji;, 
wlio i8 powf'tfiil and sticrcd (J. (1, Frazer, Lertarea 
on ike Kavly Jlis'lort/ of t}u' Kinffship, London, 
lyor)), and in tlie Haered forimila which is used as a 
spell or a juayer. Further, it belongs to sjiecial 
ooieets which are conneeted in any way with the 
holy rite.u arid the exr'rfdse of religion or magic, e.r/. 
the <:huri)ii/a [tjnruntja, Strehlow) of the central 
tribes of Fastern An.strnlia (S{»ciieer-C«illen*, 

^1904 ; C. Strehlow and M. F. von Leonhanli, Die, 
Aranda- und Loritja-Stdinnie in Zentralautitralien, 
»t. iii,, ‘ Die totem. Knlte,’ Frankfort, 1911), the 
)ull-roarerH, drums, rattle - stalls (the Mexican 
rattlo-st.atl was called rhicauaztl.i, 'that through 
which one makes strong, powerfur [E. Seler, in 
Veroff. aux deni kdn, Muxeumfur Vdlkerkundc, vi. 

(f ierlin, 1899) 89]), and other things igsed in the mys¬ 
teries ; the West African ntinkixi, ‘ fetishes’(M. fl. 
Kingsley, West Afr. Studies, Jarndon, 1899; JL K. 
Dennett, At the Back of the Black Alans Mind, 
do. 1998; liaman and other missionarie.s, in Nor- 
denskihld, Etnoqrafixka bidraq of xvenska mission- 
drer, Stockholm. 1907). It also belongs to relies, 
amulets, divinities, their images, and everything 
connected with them. In a wider sense the mys¬ 
terious power of holiness is sufifrosed to be the 
cause of everything which is out of the ordinary 
course, and which, therefore, demands special 
e.xjdanation. Frimilive man not being as yet an 
inUividiial, hut only jiartof society (the real unity), 
holiness is not a thing to he used for individual, 
anti-social, or seltish piiriioses—in which case its 
use heconifvs the worst of abuses, namely, sorcery 
or black ar t - hut constitutes the great tren..sure of 
the cotuniunily, manifested in its sacral institu¬ 
tions. in nuinit'olil objects, and in its mem hers, who 
derive their life, iK)wer, and hapjiiness from the 
general holines.s, and at tire same time have to 
enhance and concentrate this common mysterious 
influence tlirougli their ritual celebrations and 


manly actions. But the essential connexion be¬ 
tween ‘ the sacred * and society does not imply 
that the notion of the ‘ sacred ’ is merely a kind 
of objectifying and idealizing of the community 
as a iiowcr mysteriously superior to the individual 
(K. Durkheirn, Les Formes iUmentaires de la vie 
reliqieuse, Paris, 1912). 

We meet, of course, with somewhat diflerent 
lines of evolution in proceeding from the most 
primitive stages onwards, and a supposed uni¬ 
formity must not he allowed to obscure the peculiar 
features of holiness in particular societies at the 
lower stages of civilization. But, as far as we can 
see, the i»sychological origin of the conception of 
holiness seems to have been the mental reaction 
against what is startling, astonishing, new, terrify¬ 
ing. This reaction may have expressed itself in a 
cry or an exclamation. Individual experiences 
inlluenced the collective mind, which by degrees 
created forms of language which gave more durable 
expression to the mental reaction in face both of 
what was really new and of certain often recurring 
phenomena which never cease to startle and awaken 
a vivid emotion. A motley series of beings, things, 
events, and actions are named by such words as 
‘ the great one,’ ‘ the powerful,’ ‘ very old,’ ‘ dan¬ 
gerous,’ ‘ suc<’«*sHful,’ ‘divine,’ etc.; and—what is 
still more sigiiilicant.—those tilings are surrounded, 
by a natural reaction, with a fence of precautions 
and interdictions. The first point is that these 
startling things are not to be treated lightly. It 
is evident that the idea of the extraordinary (tliis 
.seems also to he the original meaning of the Semitic 
qdfi-, cf. below, p. Top’), as distinguished from the 
ordinary, already exhibits a teiideiiey towards the 
conception of the supernatural. Primitive man is 
unable, indeed, to conceive anything beyond Nature 
or higher than Nature ; yet the term ‘ supernatural ’ 
may jierhaps supply the best conception of what 
‘ the holy ’ means to him. 

‘Holiness’ so conceived is the most valuable 
source of health, strength, food, success, influence ; 
at the same time, it involves a constant danger. 
Hence the rite.s to which tlie conception gives rise 
have either a positive or a negative character. 

3 . The positive rites liave as their object the 
acquiring, concentrating, and utilizing of holiness. 
( 1 ) Augmentinq rites are to the greatest extent 
employed in order (a) to produce or augment the 
supply of food — e.g, Australian intichinma and 
ceremonies analogous to the agricultural rites in 
which the holy power may concentrated in 
the last sheaf, a cake, an image, an animal, a 
tree, or a man. Phallic or sexual religion is also 
chiefly concerned with the well-being of the herds 
and of the field. In order to secure fertility, the 
art of producing rain and sunshine was exercised; 
and fishermen needed a suitable wind. Everything 
is accomplished through the power of holiness, 
natural or acquired ; at the same time a certain 
technique is elaborated, with impersonal rules and 
laws, (b) The power may also be acquired in other 
ways than those connected with the procuring of 
ordinary food. One may receive it through blood, 
which is either drunk or smeared over the body. 
It may be communicated by saliva or breath. 
Parts of bea.sts or men imbued with the mysterious 
thing may be eaten ; or men, perhaps one’s own 
sons, may be killed in order to add to one’s capital 
of life. Sacrifice served as a means of endowing 
with holy power, before it was brought into con¬ 
nexion with a divinity, in the way of communion 
or by l>eing considered as a gift. The sacrifice exer¬ 
cises an immediate effect. This is obvious, e.g., 
in the foundation- or building-sacrifice, where the 
life that is sacrificed communicates mana, strength, 
to the foundations and to the house. Even when a 
sacrifice is presented to a divinity, the original 
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conception may prevail. The sacrifice communi¬ 
cates holiness or power. Therefore the images of 
the gods are smeared with blood, the precious fluid 
which contains the mana. In the religion of blood 
par excellence —that of ancient Mexico—the men 
pour out their blood from tongue or members in 
order to strengthen the gods, and the divinities are 

ortrayed os catching in their mouth the jet of 

lood from the victim. Blood appears with grim 
frequency in the Mexican sacred rites; it enabled 
the divinities to pursue their beneficent tasks in 
Nature (G. E. 8 eler, Gesamwic/ie Abhandlungenzur 
amer. Sprach und Alterturnskunde, ii. [Berlin, 1904] 
704 ff. and passim; Codex Borgia^ i. [Berlin, 1904] 
174 ff.). The scalps which are seen hanging in the 
clubhouses of the Pacific islanders are not mere 
decorations ; they are mainly sources of power to 
the community. To this group may also be 
assigned the ceremonies intended to secure help 
against sickness, and success in hunting, love, or 
war. To the category of augmenting rites belongs 
also the art of injuring or killing enemies, because 
this increases the vitality of the community. But 
corruptio optimi pessirna. When used against 
members of one’s own blood or one’s own com¬ 
munity, such practices become the blackest sin. 

( 2 ) kevealing rites have the object either of {a) 
revealing the future—oracles, i»rophecy; or of ( 6 ) 
indicating the guilty—ordeals, which originally 
operated directly without any divine intervention. 

(3) In the initiatory rites to (a) manhood, ( 6 ) 
secret societies, or (c) the priesthood, the positive 
element, i.e. the acquiring of holiness, is still more 
closely bound up with the negative element of 
danger and prohibition. 

(4) In the interdicts and observances imposed on 
holy persons it is impossible to determine in every 
case whether the value or the danger of holiness 
is the predoiniiiant motive. As we have seen, 
value and danger are blende<i together in ‘ the 
holy.’ The holy man exposes himself to personal 
danger in performing acts whicdi are forbidden or 
tabu. At the same time such precautions are in- 
tende<l to preserve the precious power in him which 
guarantees the welfare of the community. They 
may be said to have also a positive pur]>o.se. 
Holy persons are subjected to more severe restric¬ 
tions than ordinary people, because they stand in 
a more important relation to holiness and religion 
(just as orthodoxy is more rigidly required of 
clerics than of laymen). 

4 . The negative or prohibitory rites are desig¬ 
nated in current language by the word tabu (the 
leading collection of tabu rites is that made by 
J. G. h'razer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, 
London, 1911). The word belongs in this form to 
the Tonga dialect in the Friendship Island-s, and 
is a compound of ta, ‘ marked,’ and pu, an adverb 
with an intensive force, hence = ‘ marked thor¬ 
oughly’ (Frazer, in EBr^, s.v. ‘Taboo’}. It is 
used in many regions of the Pacific in the sense of 
‘sacred,’ ‘holy,’ ‘prohibited,’ ‘ forbidden’(besides 
other words, such as rahui, which is more common 
in Easter Island [W. Lehmann, A n<Aro;>o.v, ii. [1907] 
258]). C. E. Meinicke {Die Sudseevblker und das 
Christentnm, Prenzlau, 1844) called attention to 
its signification os a divine power, manifesting 
itself in such a way that everything to which it 
is applied is withdrawn from the use of ordinary 
people. Everything was divided into two classes : 
woa, that which was withdrawn from ordinary use ; 
and noa, the usual, the common, the profane. Thus 
the tabu is closely connected with the idea of 
mana. 

Takao tapu means ‘ a secret word,* vaki tapu, ' a prohibited 
place,’ ‘a place regarded as holy’; kiri tapu, ‘a sacred skin, 
one not to be touched or approached.’ Verbal forms are t€ibui, 

‘ to abstain from *; tapui, • to make sacred ’; akntaj a, ’ to make 
holy,’ ‘to consecrate’ (E. Tregear, Maori-Pvlyn. Conw. 


Diet., Wellington, iSftl, «.«?.). The forbidden is in Malagasy 
/ady ; mifady means * to abstain from.’ Among the lia-Uonga 
(II. A. Junod, Lei Ua-ltonoa, Neuchatel, 1898) yila corresponds 
to tabu. The Zulu says zlia (ila with reflexive zi), ‘ to aimlain 
from.' In the Uondai language ziia means ‘detest’; Congo 
dialects have kizUa with the meaning of ‘sacred ohjeot,’ 

• fetish.' A more special word is the Zulu hlouipa {iuhloni, 
‘shame,* ‘ respect,' and pa, ‘give ’), ‘ to give respect,' ‘ to show 
special reverence,’ In observing several rules of ritual. The 
wife has to hlonipa her husband and his parents by not using 
their proper names or words that resemble their proi»er names, 
by not touching their milk-vessels, etc. Motherdn-law and 
son-in-law must hloni'pa each other by avoiding each other. 
Everybody must hlouipa the king and dangerous animals by 
not using their right nauies, etc. ‘The Malays give their children 
pantang (atabu) rules. 

The close connexion of the tabu with the mys¬ 
terious power is found in the common idea of 
extraordinariness. Tabu is thus what is new, e.g. 
the foreigner, the new-born child, the firstfruit, the 
new metal (iron) ; certain phenomena which con¬ 
stantly recur, hut always seem tt) be extraordinary, 
e.g. sexual life, death, war, hunting; and animals 
and men endowed with special prudence, power, or 
success. 

5 . Later the tabu is often connected with the 
soul—a fact which admits of diflercnt explana¬ 
tions. The relation to the soul is sometimes 
secondary or imaginary ; e.g., the reason alleged 
by the liataks of Sumatra for not cutting all the 
hair of the child is connected not with hcgti, the soul 
(especially after death), but with trndi, the imper¬ 
sonal life-stull, or mana. But sometimes the inter¬ 
dict refers to the soul or to other considerations 
equally foreign to holiness proper, although the 
general features are very similar. The distinction 
may be dilficnlt or impossible to draw in every 
single case. Neverthele.ss, it is required by tJie 
essence of the tabu-holiness. Tims, a sacred being 
is subjected to a multitude of awkward rules and 
interdicts. He must not behold the sea or a lake, 
the sun must not shine on him, he must not touch 
the ground, not even his own head, nor cat with 
others, etc. Why? Because his soul is exposed to 
danger and may no injured or taken away? It is 
not so much a ca.se of personal danger for the soul 
as of precautions against dissipat ing the precious 
holiness concentrated in the cliief. Therefore he 
is himself dangerous to others who cannot bear 
contact with his viana. In death-rites the neces¬ 
sity of distingui.shing the two motives—concern 
for tlie soul and for holiness—is imne evident, (a) 
A dead body, either of man or of beast, is danger¬ 
ous. A Kallir who has killed a python is jmrilied 
in water. A J.,aplander becomes tabu for three 
days after having killed a hear. At the ritual 
murder of the bear among the Ainus, in Siheria, 
and in Lapland, or of the bull at the Bouphonia 
in Athens, the killed animal is wept over and the 
killer undergoes a sham punishment. This may 
have something to do with fear of the ghost. But 
it may also depend upon the holiness of tlie aiiinial 
or its kinship with man. The case is clearer 
with the widower in British New Guinea, who niust 
hide himself like a wild beast and go about armed 
with a tomahawk against the dangerous soul of his 
dead wife, (fe) Love, not fear, may also lead to 
special precautions. Pointed objects and knives 
must not be used after death, lest they may harm 
the dead. The Chinese even avoid using their 
eating-sticks during a certain time. Tho.se rules 
do not belong to the tabu, (r) But it is impossible 
to exj)lain the tabu of hunters and warriors, and 
mourning prohibitions in general, by fear or love 
of the dead person. The killing of a man or a 
bea.st shows tne {jossession of a ?nana which makes 
it necessary for others to avoid him and his 
weapons and snares, and for him to submit him¬ 
self occasionally to |)recaiitions analogous to those 
always observed by the sacred priest-king. The 
corpse also suggests uncanniness. Hence its im- 
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purity, and the witlirirawal of the mourners from 
ordinary life. In Polynesia they mu.st not carry 
food to the moutij witlj their own liands for ten 
months. The chief is always suhiectcd to this 
rule, because of tlie holiness of his head. In this 
instance concern for the soul is excluded as an 
explanation. 'I’he tabu of the Laplander and the 
Kaffir aiul its purili(;atioii mentioned above may 
both dcjtciid on their hein|^ charfjed with * holi¬ 
ness,’wi07e«. Or take the interdict as to preserv¬ 
ing severed hair and nails or remains of meals. 
The reason is lest some one may take them and 
harm or kill their ori^dnal owner by means of 
sympathetic maj'ic, accordinj' to whicJi the whole 
can be irdhieniicd throu;;h a part of it. This has 
nothin^^ to do with t.ahu or holiness, Jiut the ca.se 
has another aide. If the jierson to whom the hair 
and nails or the meal belonged is holy, it is tabu 
to touch them, because they are charged with holi- 
ne.ss. The holy man in question must al.so take 
precautions against losing any of his precious 
power. Knots are often forbitiden becau.se they 
suggest comjdication and difficulty. Sympathetic 
magic uses them in order to cause hindrance and 
harm. The prohibition can acquire a secondary 
relation to holiness. The Jlnitun Dialis‘m 
e.g., waa forbidden to have any knots on his 
clothes, because they might be a hindrance to the 
beneficent action of his holiness. 

6. It is, in fact, the essence of the tabu-interdict 
that it is not merely the avoiding of a definite 
danger by avoiding its cause (this may be a aoul, 
sympathetic magic, the interest of society, or any¬ 
thing else) ; rather it amounts to an unconditioned 
and unreasoning ' you shall not,’ The imperative 
character of fluty, which Kaut called the ‘cate¬ 
gorical imperative’ and wliicb he admired as the 
divine in man, is characteristic of primitive 
tabu, in spite of the ditrerciices as to the content 
of the proliihition or commandment. There is 
something mysterious, dreadful, about the danger 
of breaking a tabu (Marett, op. cit.). The abori¬ 
gines cannot always tell the reason why a tabu is 
forbidden fir why a thing or a being is holy. It is 
a fact, and a most important one. Of course, the 
tabu originates to a certain extent in natural 
observations, Tim rules can sometimes be traccfl 
back to a real practi<;al intere.st and use. At a 
later rationalistic stagf! of religion, Jews, Parsis, 
and Hindus, witli the help of Wfistern .sfdiolars, have 
tried to trace in their I, alms great improvements 
and discoveries in hygiene, breeding, and agri¬ 
culture. Moses, Zarathuslitra, ami Mann, to whom 
the tahu systems were erroneously ascribed, have 
been praisctl as early discoverer.s of the conditions 
of health. 'Fids is not completely devoifl of truth, 
but it misses the chara(;teristic of tabu, which 
foreshadowed the idea of the supernatural ratlier 
than of tfie rational. The common cu.stom of 
isolating the woman in child-bed in a mbserable 
birth-hut, and handing her food on long poles, 
or of subjecting boys, and sometimes also girls, 
to barbarous tortures at initiation, is not a matter 
of hygiene. It is the danger due to holiness that 
demands such practices. 

7 . 'Fhe unreasoning awe of tabu appears in the 
consequences of breaking it. {a) Death or sick¬ 
ness iminefllately foll<»ws. An Australian di“d 
when he lieard that he had lain upon his wild’s 
blanket. A Hova youth in Madagascar fell into 
convulsions when he learnt that the meat he had 
eaten belonged to an animal holy to his kin. How 
would the reader of the present article feel if he 
were told that be Iiad been feeding on dog cutlets 
or human kidneys? The origin of death and sick¬ 
ness is often explained by the breaking of a tabu. 
The Niugpo in Pengal, we are told, were immortal 
until some one entered a pool which was tabu. 


Pandora’s box was not to be opened ; when it was 
opened, di.seascs came out. The effect may be a 
direct one, just as fire burns or poison kill.s, 
without the intervention of a divinity, which 
constitutes a secondary explanation. With the 
development of worship, tabu-rules come to be 
regarded as divine commandments. In other cases 
society sanctions the tabu through punishments 
inflicted upon the guilty, for holine.ss is the very 
source of life and strength to society. Such was 
the cause of the massacre of Marion and liis crew 
in the Pacific in 1772. They had tried to catch 
fish in a holy place. In 1899 the men of the ship 
Boyd were murdered in New Zealand, because the 
captain had treated the son of a chief, f.e. a tabu 
person, in an ignominious way. Animals as well as 
men are killed if they detile holy ground by enter¬ 
ing it or in any other way. In 1 S 5'^ 2 S 6 *'-, 

1 Ch 13’*^-, Jos 6 '", death or plague follows directly 
(in Jos 3'® the lioly object exercises its power 
otherwise). In Lv 1 (J God punishes the breaking 
of a tabu. Even where a divine punishment is 
referred to, the original meaning somotiines seems 
to have implied an immediate consequence of touch¬ 
ing the holy, as Nero’s iilne.ss after nis sacrilegious 
bath in holy water (Tac. Ann. xiv. 22). In Jos 
the punishment is inflicted by the community, 
as the Ewe used to burn alive a man who had 
killed the holy python. Such punisliments occupy 
a large portion of sacred law everywhere (cf, E. 
Krueger, Be Monianonim legibus sacris, Keinigs- 
berg, 1912). Sometimes, as in Ex Lv 19®, 

Nu P*, we do not exactly know whether tlie penalty 
of death is referred to the inherent holiness of the 
thing, to God’s vengeance, or to judicial puni.shment. 

(b) There are also milder consequences, punish¬ 
ments, which at the same time eti’ect a purifica¬ 
tion ; or tlie immediate harmful consequence or 
punishment has its place taken by ceremonies for 
removing tlie contagion. There is anxiety to get 
rid of the dangerous stull', whether it is considered 
as too strong a dose of holiness or as entirely bad. 
If a man had hajipened to touch a Tonga chief, 
he dared not put his food into his mouth with 
that hand before he had returned the mysterious 
lower to the chief by rubliing the front and the 
lack of his hand against the sole of the chief’s 
foot and afterwards cleansing his hand with water. 
To such averting rites belong all kinds of purifica¬ 
tions and atonement after murder, sexual inter¬ 
course, cliild-birth, etc. A scapegoat may be made 
to bear the im]mrity. Tabu food may be vomited 
up. Likewise the heart is disburilened of its sin 
by confession. ( 1 ) The rneciicine-rnan gives ‘a 
{iretendcd emetic’ to one whose breaking of some 
tabu is manifested by pains, sicknes.s, misfortune. 
C<infessi<m itself etl’ects a deliverance ; sin and its 
evil consequences are lessened by confession. The 
modern idea of sin as sickness is, in fact, the 
primitive one. (2) At a later stage, sin is con¬ 
sidered a.s an offence against God or man, and 
confession is adiires.sed to Him, and i.s not merely 
a kind of physical deliverance, llut the immediate 
comfort of confession is not forgotten (Ps 32). 
Adversities show that God is angry. Wliy? Be¬ 
cause of sin, of which the guilty one himself is per¬ 
haps unaware. Ho confesses ids sins, known and 
unknown, in order to remove the cause of his mis¬ 
fortune. (3) Sin has two consequences: physical, 
material disaster ; and the sen.se of guilt. At a 
higher stage the latter consequence is more feared 
than the former. Confession is intended to obtain 
pardon and to remove the guilt rather tiian the 
material results of the sin. 

(c) In many cases the breaking of a tabu cannot 
be avoided. It is impossible entirely to avoid 
touching ‘ the holy.* The new-born child must be 
cared for. The woman in cKild-bed cannot be left 
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completely alone. The corpse requires to be moved 
and attended to in some way. One cannot help 
seeing? and meeting foreigners. The firstfruit is 
full of mysterious power, but it constitutes the 
very sustenance of men. How is the precious 

S )\ver to be appropriated without incurring risk ? 

y taking an antidote or a honucopathic pre¬ 
ventive, or by rendering oneself immune in some 
other Avay against the danger of holiness. Such 
precautions form the kernel of a set of primitive 
rites which, later on, assume another meaning. 
The most important are: (1) ‘politeness* cere¬ 
monies vis-u-vis strangers, in which, no doubt, 
natural kindness accounts for much, and is closely 
connected w’ith the tabu fear (K. Westerinarck, 
MI, London, 1906, i. 58511'.); (2) funeral rites (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead) ; (3) puberty 
rites and wedding ceremonies, which are intended 
at once to indemnify against the danger of sexual 
holiness-tabu and to secure its efficacy in the matter 
of fecundity ; (4) firstfruit rites at the birth of chil¬ 
dren and animals and before the eating of the first 
crops in the spring (see ViRSTFRUiTS). In tliese 
ceremonies as well as in sacrifice (H. Hubert and 
M. Mauss, Milanejes d'hxstoirc dcs religions, Paris, 
1909; cf. Satapatha BrCihmana [SEE xii, etc.]) 
and other rites mentioned above, we can sometimes 
distinguish introductory rites designed to prepare 
for intercourse with the holy in order to avoid its 
dangers ; and averting rites, which are intended to 
remove the holiness before resuming ordinary life. 

8. Tlie value of primitive holiness or tabu lies 
(a) in tlui strength and coherence it gives to society, 
L)r ‘the holy’ supplies a ])erpetual centre of gravity, 
manifested in holy things, beings, places, and ac¬ 
tions. In bis doings and feelings tlie individual 
more or less approaches ‘ the Indy,’ but he is never 
completely out of touch Avith it. To us tlie tabu 
rules and the objects charged with holiness seem 
to be pure nonsense. Hut to the primitive mind 
they constitute the [irecious treasures of the coni- 
inunity, from Avhich strength, success, and conli- 
dence are derivcil. How strict and elaborate the 
systems of holiness are, e.g,, in West Africa, has 
been told by M. H. Kingsley, Dennett, Ellis, 
Nassau, Spietli, Laman, Hanunar, and others. 
Certain Avulely dill'used festivals, in Avhicli the 
usual bonds and rules of society are relaxed, seem 
to have been designed for the purjHise of renewing 
the quickening and strengthening essence of holi¬ 
ness in the tribe or peo[)le. 

The social assurance allorded by the tabu systems 
appears in the superiority felt over tribes that 
have less numerous or less severe tabus. Tlie tabu 
is regarded as a mark of distinction. Tlie Zulu 
boy, in refusing to eat fish among the Thonga, the 
northern neighbours of the Zulus, boasts of be¬ 
longing to a race superior to those Avretched Ba- 
Thonga who eat lisli (H. A. Junod, The Life of a 
South A frican Tribe, ii., Neuchatel, 1913, p. 67). 

(6) Tlie tabu imposes upon primitive man num¬ 
berless intolerable, cruel, and harassing observ¬ 
ances, which make his life a bondage. Freedom 
does not lie at the bottom, but is found perhaps 
at the top, of the scale of human development. 
At the same time the superstitious sanction of the 
rules of holiness has had an inestimable influence 
on civilization and the improvement of society. 
Animal desires Avere restrained ; in the hard school 
of tabu man was taught self-control. Through 
abstinence and self-restraint man acquires strength 
and power not only over himself out also over 
others. It is not impossible tliat such an experi¬ 
ence underlies the institution of tabu (Marett, at 
the Summer School of Theology, Oxford, 1912). At 
any rate such was its ettect. J. G. Frazer has shoAvn 
in his treatise entitled Psyche's Task, a Dis¬ 
course concerning the Influence of Superstition on 


the Growth of Institutions (London, 1909), A\ hat the 
system of holiness meant for the establishment and 
stability of government, for tljo security ot ])rivute 
pro{»erty against the/t and destruction, for the 
sanctity of marriage, and, above all, for the respect 
for and protection of liunian lite. Civilization 
and urogress are inconceivable Avitbout tlie pro- 
buinuly unreasoning sanction allorded by holiness. 
The tabu 

‘1b Inspired by stranffe, unBcicntiflc physiolopical Ideas reganl- 
inp delileinent and eontafrion which will disappear w'hen scien- 
tilic knowU'dne has spread amoni^st them. Unt let these ideas 
be somewhat amended, let the natives understand that what is 
taboo is not j)hysical iinclcanness but moral evil, and their 
■tronp aversion to the act tabooed may become a powerful moral 
impulse for jcocmI ’ (Junorl, op. cit. i. U; c(. the Edinhuryli Conf. 
on Missions, 1910, Hep. of Com. iv. 11). 

Rational insight has gradually superseded barbar¬ 
ous rites anil disnelled superstitious awe. As to 
the main principle of holiness—its unconditional 
iin{)erativo character and ‘ supernatural ’ sanction 
—the question is Avhether humanity can dis[)ense 
with it in the future, and be guided by merely 
rational motives without religious guarantee and 
enforcement. This question has both a practical 
and a theoretical sicle. The uractical problem is 
whether the self-restraint and eflort necessary to 
civilization can be maintained Avithout the un¬ 
reasoned element inherent in the conception of 
holiness and developing its intrinsic value through¬ 
out the history of civilization. The theoretical prob¬ 
lem lie.s deeper : Has the imperative and absolute 
form of duty any metaphysical grounds, or is it 
based on an initial error, oy which humanity has 
been misled throughout its whole existence? 

9 . In order to apprehend the chief kinds of holi¬ 
ness, Ave make the following divisions ; 

(1) Original tabu may be continuous or inter¬ 
mittent. (a) Certain men, animals, tilings, and ac¬ 
tions are ahvays charged Avith holiness, and are 
therefore tabu. Sucli are shamans, priest-kings, and 
others. A chief in New Zealand Avas charged with 
holiness to such a degree that no one was allowed 
to touch him, even if he A\'ere in mortal danger. If 
he breathed on a lire, it could not be used for cook¬ 
ing. The vessels from Avhich the Mikado used to eat 
were, as a rule, afterwards destroyed. If another 
man ate food from them, his mouth and throat 
would SAvell. Sometimes an animal is tabu for a 
Avliole people, as tlie pig in Syria, and the coav in 
Inin and India. Sometimes the tabu extends 
only to a clan or a kindred. Words are tabu, such 
as names of higher human or divine beings, holy 
or dangerous animals. Occasionally we tind a whole 
tabu language, Avliich is learnt at initiation, and 
used on sjiecial occasions, as in the mysteries, in 
the chase, in Ashing, in reaping, and in Avar. 
Objects and places belonging to tlie sacred rites, 
to gods, or to lioly men or secret societies are tabu. 
The holy man or animal is divine, and is Avor- 
sliinfied in proportion as real worsiiip is instituted 
and the notion of divinity evolved. They may be 
worshipped even during life, but especially after 
death, Avhen the general awe of ghosts onlianees 
the conception of their mana. Sometimes the 
holy power of a man is detected oiily after his 
death, through actions attributed to his soul. Such 
a tindalo receives AA'orship amongst the Melan¬ 
esians (Codrington, 125 tb); otlier dead people are 
forgotten. So also tlie Veddas in Ceylon are con¬ 
cerned to kiioAv AA'hether a dead man’s spirit is a 
yaicu, i.e. a powerful or holy one whom reverence 
and prudence bid them worship (C. G, and B. Z. 
Seligniann, The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911). The 
same idea underlies the system of relics and the 
worship of saints in higher religions. Their holy, 
wonder-working power is utilized and duly revered. 

Certain days are full of danger. Work, pleasure, 
and UKUertakings which are carefully specifled 
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must omitted on these days. The institution 
of sacred or tabu dfiys in known to several ‘ oriiui- 
tive* peojdeH irj modern times, and wfis familiar to 
ancient peoples in dillcrciit forms, t.g. the E; 4 yp* 
tians, the ifahylonians, and the Homans [dies ne~ 
fagti). Such was probal)ly the orijpn of the Sabbath 
iq.v.) in the OT. The genius of MosaiHin gave to 
trie tabu-day a new imsitive character of rest after 
work (otherwise K. Kittel, Gesch.des VolkeaIsraeli^ 
i. [Leipzig, 1912] 623); but in later Judaism the 
day recovered something of its gloomy tabu- 
character (cf. J. Helm, Siehemnhl und Sabbat bei 
den Babyloniem und iin Alien Testament, Leipzig, 
1907; H. Webster, Rest Days, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
1911). 

Our abstract and conventional conception of time 
and space as measure is foreign to primitive man. 
To him time is, or rather times are, real and con¬ 
crete. Some days and occasions contrast as extra¬ 
ordinary or tabu with the onlinary days. Such 
holy times, e,g. festivals and dangerous days, mark 
epochs in the general flux of existence, and give 
rise to the religious calendar. Thus the primitive 
apprehension of time originates in the conception 
of the holy. In a similar way tabu ]»Iacea awake 
a distinctive emotional notion of space. 

[b) After death and on special occasions during 

life every one is tabu. The .sexual life is accom- 
jianied by strange entrancing feelings and uncanny 
phenomena. In hunting and warfare even the 
ordinary man expcriciuuis the mysterious power, 
and must submit himself to n'.Htrictions and ob¬ 
servances that are not required in bis everyday life, 
but which arc often identical with what sluunans, 
priests, and kings are bound to ob.serve always. 
We often enciounter the notion that women dying 
in child-bed, lishermen drowmsl, or huntcu-s killed 
during the performance of their perilous work, and 
warriors .slain in bat l ie (the mtlr of t l»e Norse Val- 
hall) obtain a bid ter lot after death than other 
mortals. If two realms of the deaii are recognized, 
those men and women come to ( he place rivscrved 
for M) 0 t(er people,’ t.c. for the endowed, 

hence mighty and rich and nolde in life, whereas 
the common man retains his dull and inferior eon- 
ilition also after death. It is tempting to adopt 
the explanation of this which attrilmtes a higher 
moral value to the chief female and male vocat ions 
in life. Hut the reason, no doubt, lio.H in the holi- 
ne.ss, or m/ina. The my.sterious [lower that con¬ 
fers good fortune and superiority works also after 
death. Some men jtossess it always, ordinary 
mortals only in child-birth, war, hunting, and on 
certain other occasions. 

(c) Some tabus allect every one, others only 
certain people. Mother-in-law and .son-in-law are 
tabu to each other, also men and women in general 
to a certain extent (A. hi. (bawley, The Mystic 
Rose, London, 1902, passijn). A man may not 
marry a woman of his own clan, or even of any 
other clan iTulifl'creiitly. In Australia the totem 
(see Totkmi.smI as a rule is tabu to the memljers 
of its clan ; in North America this is not so, 

(2) Artificial is acquired through ascetic 

exertions, such as fasting, abstinence from sexual 
life, mortification.s, etc. (see Ascktici.sm). The 
ascetic krdmyati, ‘exerts himself.’ Indian litera¬ 
ture abounds in accounts of the superhuman 
powers acquired by devoted ascetics, making them 
superior to the gods and arousing their admiring 
envy. Such a state of artificial holiness is de.sig- 
nated in several religions and languages as ‘heat’ 
(Skr. lavas). At Saa in Malanta in Melanesia, 
men and objects who have mana in themselves 
are said to be ‘hot’ (saka ; Codrington, 191). In 
the Ewe language (D. Westermann, Worterhuch 
der Ewe-Sprache) the magic power is called dzo, 

' heat.’ 


(3) Holiness and impurity are contagious, as we 
have already seen (e.g. Ex 19*^, Nu 16^', Ezk 44** 

Ha 2 ‘*). Therefore every one in whose house 
a death has taken place or who has taken part in 
a funeral must submit himself to special observ 
anees before returning to ordinary life. In the 
Ave.sta, e.g., the degree of tabu is strictly defined 
for each relative of the deceased, and it is stated 
through how many people the contagion is able to 
penetrate. 

(4) Besides this involuntary communication of 
holine.ss, a holy man or a body of men has the 
power of imposing tabu. This ha.s l>een largely 
used by individuals and by societies for selfish pur¬ 
poses, in order to augment their property and 
influence (H. Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
New York, 1908, p. 95 ff*.). In Melanesia, nobody 
dares to touch fruits on a niece of ground where 
soloi (tabu-marks) have been put. Ilolinesfi 
throughout its history has seldom proved a bar to 
the acquirement of wealth. The ruling class in 
Polynesia, the areoi, have a special reputation 
for skill in utilizing their tabu. In Madagascar, 
European settlers have complained of the aominis- 
trative use of fady in order to prevent improve¬ 
ments. But it must 1)6 added tnat the tabu has 
also often been deliberately applied in cases where 
the public interest required a prohibition. The 
Hawaiian government tabued the cattle even as 
late as 1846, because the diminution of the stock 
had aroused legitimate anxiety. (Iluttony during 
the great festivals in Tonga and Hawaii made it 
necessary to tabu pigs, coco-nuts, and other food 
for several months. Sometimes language indicates 
the difference between natural or aciiiiired holiness 
and imposed holiness. On the. Bank's Islands the 
former is called rongo, the lat ter tapu or tambu. 
In the New Hebrides the former is called snpuga, 
the latter gagonn, etc;. 

10 . A more imjiortant division of holiness is 
recognized in some primitive languages, which have 
special names for the good and for the bad varietie.s 
of holiness. 'I'lms, in addition to ordinary magical 
proce.sses, the Central Australian Aninta(Strehlow, 
A randa) liave a bad, noxious ‘ \H>\VGr,' aruvgguiltha, 
which is used to in jure enemies. Tregear speaks of 
‘unclean tabu.’ Amongst the Huron Indi.ans the 
orenda gradually fell into disu.se, giving place to 
the otkon, the bad speiues of mystery or power. 
Be.sides the ‘evil eye’ there is the wdiolesome influ¬ 
ence of the ‘good eye’— e.g. the lianian sng-did 
{ERE iv. 503; cf. S. Seligmann, Der base Blick, 
Berlin, 1910). This distinction must not be con¬ 
founded w ith the differentiation of tabu into holi¬ 
ness and impurity. 

11. Holy and unclean.—In primitive religion one 
cannot tell whether ta])u i.s lioly or unclean. It 
simjjly means, ‘Thou shall not’—interdiction and 
danger. Later on, the tabu becomes either lioly 
or unclean. Primitive man does not realize this 
difference. The original meaning of tabu as in¬ 
cluding both survives in language. The Latin sacer 
(French saert) means ‘holy’ as w'ell as ‘cursed.’ 

' Holy ’ and ‘ impure ’ are (mmbined in the (ireek rd 
dyot, which is then differentiated etymologically : 
dytor means ‘ holy,’ ‘ initiated ’ (in a secondary sense 
akso ‘pure,’ ‘clean,’ ‘immaculate,’ ‘permitted’); 

means ‘accursed,’ ‘guilty.’ The pig was 
unclean among the Jews. But, according to 
Plutarch, the Greeks did not know whether the 
Jew's abhorred it or worshipped it. The mysteries 
alluded to in Is 65* 66®- *’ seem to imply the fioliness 
of the swine (or only its cleanness). In C’rete, pigs 
W’ere holy, according to Athenauis (ix. 18 [p. 375 f.]), 
and must not be eaten. To botli Jews and Cretans 
the pig was tabu, as in the great temple at Hiera- 
polis. According to Lucian, de Dea Syria, 54, pigs 
'ere not sacrificed or eaten, the swine was de- 
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tested by the Syrians, but ‘some believed that. . . 
they are not accursed {4vay^ai), but holy (IpojJj).’ 
Aiiion^ the Minas, south-east of Ajmer, the Imar 
was holy. They identified this belief with the 
abhorrence of the Muhammadans for the unclean 
beast, and half adopted Islamisn;, but called the 
lK)ar ‘father Adam.’ Then Siva-worshipping 
Brahmans taught them to identify father Adam 
with Siva, and wor.ship the cow as well as the 
boar (A. C. Lyall, in Great Religions of the Worlds 
London and New York, 1901, p. 97 f.). How near 
akin holiness is to impurity is shown by the Tal¬ 
mudic pronouncement that the Holy Scriptures 
defile tne hands (see below, ‘Semitic’ section, 
p. 759*), whereas the Gospels, the books of the 
Minim (heretics), and the books of later autliors do 
not (Tos. Jadaim, ii. 13). Tn the OT, despite the 
strongly monotheistic differentiation of holiness 
from impurity, there are still some cases where 
it cannot be decided whether the tabu-interdict 
implies holiness or impurity : Lv 19^", cf. Dt 22“**^; 
Lv (cf. 17’). To an outsider, holy things and 
beings apjiear rather as something evil and in.ale- 
ticent through the mysterious dread that they 
inspire. European settlers or travellers often 
call the whole sacral system of the natives * devil- 
devil.’ In the Congo the first missionaries trans¬ 
lated ‘devil’ by Nzamhi (‘the great maker,’ also 
‘ the one that c.auses death ’). Now Nzamhi is uni¬ 
versally used as the term for ‘ God.’ As we have 
seen, something of the same ambiguity belongs to 
the primitive conception of holiness. There is no 
doubt whatever, at this stage, as to whether a 
being or a thing inspires awe or not, whether it is 
‘ supernatural ’ or ordinary, whether it belongs to 
the proper sphere of religion and mystery or not; 
but the distinction between good and bud in this 
‘ holiness ’ is far from being conscious; it is scarcely 
adumbrated. Higher religion, in its ethical varie¬ 
ties, has a tendency to accentuate the difference be¬ 
tween good and bad in a way which sometimes comes 
very near to obliterating the distinction essential 
to religion—that between holy and profane. 

It is not possible in every case to discover why 
a tabu becomes holy or unclean. Tabu connected 
with death and with sexual life beciomes unclean. 
Association with a divinity renders the tabu holy, 
e.g. the animals, which were kept in the temples 
and temple-precincts in Egypt, Syria, Greece, etc. 
In Israel the idea of God was such as to exclude the 
divinity, i.e. holiness, of animals—a notion highly 
developed in the religions of Egypt and India. 
Where the diflerentiation is complete, the holy 
and the unclean retain the character of tabu (for¬ 
bidden), in opposition to the profane (common) and 
the clean, both of which may be freely used. Ori¬ 
ginally ‘profane ’ {noa, Sn, Kotuds, gemein, ‘common’) 
had not a bad meaning at all. The old correlation 
finds its classical expression in Lv 10^°, Ezk 22*® 
44**: on the one side, holy and andean ; on the 
other, profane and clean. The important thing in 
religion is to know and observe the distinctions— 

holy unclean 
profane clean 

Three princii)al factors have a tendency to modify 
or reverse that order, namely, the evolution of lan¬ 
guage, morals, and other practical aims and de¬ 
mands of culture, and the conception of divinity. 
This process consists in bringing together ‘ common ’ 
and * unclean ’ on the one hand, * clean ’ and ‘ holy ’ 
on the other hand. The question is whether ‘ clean ’ 
or ‘holy’ will become the chief word. Where 
practical and utilitarian purposes prevail, as in 
the Ave.sta, ‘clean’ eclipses ‘holy. Where the 
idea of the Godhead prevails, as in the OT, ‘ holy ’ 
keeps the foremost place. 

(o) The ‘ common ’ becomes despised and bad. 
Language operates in this direction—that which ie 
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much ‘ used ’ becomes ' use-worn. ’ Thus ‘ profane * 
has a tendency to approach tewards ‘ unclean. ’ This 
is seen in the evolution of the words for ‘ profane.’ 
The verb SVn, ‘to give out for use,’assumes more 
and more the sense of ‘ to profane,’ ‘ to unhallow,’ 
and approaches the meaning ‘ to defile.’ Even an 
author so deeply versed in sacred and clerical lan¬ 
guage as Ezekiel sometimes identifies ‘profane’ 
with ‘defile’ (43’, cf. v.*; 23**, cf. v.**), although, 
as a rule, ‘to profane’ is used in connexion with 
the holy, the fSabbath (20^*-1®* =“ 22*-*« 23*», cf. 44** 
etc.), the Temple (7*^ 23** 28** [of the sanctuaries of 
Tyre], etc., but see 6 ** 9’ ‘23**), the sacrifice (‘ 20 *"), 
the holy things (22*®), God’s holy name (20""®^* 36***®- 
39’, etc., but see 4.3’*-); ‘defile’ is mo.stly used of 
idolatry (5** 14** 20’- ** 36*’*-; cf. 20**- *« hin of the 
Sabbath, and 20*" of the holy name, etc.), or of the 
dead (4***' 39**®' 43’*', etc.). Likewise in Ex. and 
Lev., instead of being oppo.sed to each other, 
‘profane’ and ‘unclean’ hecome either occasion¬ 
ally identical or related ns indicating a wider circle 
of objects and a narrower circle within it {e.g. Lv 
flii. le i 6 »i» 20* 21*, Ezk ‘23»«). Something of the 
same evolution may be traced in koiv6s, which in 
LXX and the NT aenuires the sense of ‘unclean’ 
or ‘forbidden’ (see below, ‘Greek’ section); in 
gemein in the secondary meaning of ‘ vile,’ ‘ mean ’; 
and in ‘ common ’ in a i>ad sense. The sacred fruit 
in Paradise was ‘ profaned first by the Serpent, 
by him first made common and unhallowed ’ {Para¬ 
dise Lost, ix. 930). But the adjective Sn still retains 
its indifferent sense in modern Judaism. At the 
same time, ‘ unclean ’ is brought into opposition 
to ‘holy,’ which comes {e.g. Lv 6 ’*, cf. v.*®) to be 
considered as a stronger variety of pure, clean, its 
one-time contrast. 

{h) In this evolution, morals play a part. Morally, 
‘pure’ cannot be separated from ‘holy’ (Is 1’®) 
This is true of every language, because in ethics 
the ' holy ’ cannot mean the forbidden, but the 
thing that is commanded (see below, § 14). Not 
only ethics, but practical considerations of human 
life and civilization in general, draw ‘ holy ’ and 
‘clean’ more closely together and set them in 
opposition to ‘unclean,’ as we shall see in the next 
paragraph. Their correlation approaches the form : 

—But this process cannot be com- 
profane unclean 

pleted without ritualizing religion so as to leave 
mere rules and forms devoid of mystery and in¬ 
dwelling power, or without a certain secularizing 
of religion. ‘Holy’ must lose most of its tabu- 
character, i.e. its awe-inspiring mystery; and 
‘pure* or ‘clean’ becomes the chief wora in re¬ 
ligion instead of ' holy.’ All the dangerous ele¬ 
ment in religion is included in the unclean, all the 
valuable element in the clean. At the same time, 
‘ pure' or ‘ clean ’ expresses a stronger idea and 
receives a wider signification, as we shall see. 
Holy-profane vanishes from religion to a certain 
extent. All existence is divided into clean and 
unclean, where the clean includes also the tabus 
that have advanced to the divine, valuable side of 
existence. Such a process is positively favoured 
in Avestan religion by the practical purposes of 
culture that prevail. The Avestan dualism is a 
conflict between clean and unclean. This contrast 
prevails over the religious diflerence between holy 
and common. In India the same process was nega¬ 
tively favoured by the dethroning of the gods in 
favour of the sacrifice, the sacrificers, the ascetics, 
and the teacher of salvation. The gods were only 
invisible beings, the priests visible deities {Sat. 
Brdhm. ii. 2. 2. 6 f.), wno sustained the world and 
by whose favour the gods resided in heaven {Inst, 
of Vi^u, xix. 20 fl'.). The divine lost its strong 
tabu-cliaracter. and was not capable of enhancing 
holiness. In Semitic religions, and, to a oertaio 
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extent, in Roman heutlienisrn, ‘ holy,’ instead of 
yielding place to ‘clean,’ became the chief term, 
because uie awe and dread remained in or were 
introduced int/O the feeling towards the divine. 

(c) Especially in Semitic cult and piety the God¬ 
head appeared as an overwhelming power. This 
is nowhere felt so strongly as in Mosaism (with its 
descendants). Notwithstanding the emphasis laid 
upon morality in the prophets from Moses onwards, 

‘ holy ’ was never displaced hy ‘ clean ’ or iden 
tifiea with it. I he moral feeling contributed to 
widen the gulf between holy and unclean. The 
8 U})ernatural and active power in the Godhead 
worked still more in this direction. Here the 
divinity became ‘holy’ in an emphatic sense. Be¬ 
tween the holy and the unclean an intermediate 
realm was left of indifl’erent and j^)erinitted, i.e. 
‘profane'{or ‘common’) and ‘cleanthings, w’ith a 
tendency in ‘common ’ to decline to ‘ unclean,’ and 

holy 

in ‘ clean ’ to rise towards ‘ holy ’: clean common 

unclean. 

But even in those passagtss in the OT where this 
process Inis advanced furthest, it never identifies 
‘holy’ and ‘clean.’ ‘Holy’ is too my.sterious, 
{>owerful, and divine; God^s holiness, being His 
own essence, not primarily His relation to men 
(cf. Ezk implies danger; there is nothing so 

much to he feared as the divine. Here not every 
danger inherent in the tahu has been banisheil to 
the unclean. The being not to he treated lightly 
in OT religion is, above all, .laliweh (Ex 19, Isf)**!)*, 
Jer 2^, Ezk 20*^ and pas6-im). I'abu-holine.ss 

has made its most important eontrihution to the 
history of religion hy finding room for the awe¬ 
inspiring, supernatural, and yet active character 
of (iod characteristic of Mosaism. A reiujirocal 
action was exercised by the idea of holiness and hy 
the Mosaic-jirophetic conception of (fod. 

12 . Pure. -In the Avi'sta, as well a.H to a great 
extent in India, the chief concern, as regards tabu, 
is not to pollute the clean by the unclean. The 
tabu ‘holy’ has lost its inherent superhuman 
awful ness and power, 'riiere is no instance of a 
man hchiig visited with immediate ilestructiou, 
without interference of man or society, through 
coming into too close contact with the holy-lahu. 
The words that come nearest to the idea of per¬ 
sonal holiness (!Skr. fitavan, Avest. aJavan) do not 
suggest any tabu or supernaturalness. ‘ I’ure,’ 
not ‘holy,’lias become the characteristic word of 
religion. In such Indian languages as have not 
borrowed the word and the conception from the 
Arabs, Christian niissioiiaries are at a loss to 
express ‘ holy ’ in its proper sense. The Skr. 
word &uddha, pariiuddfui (and its later forms), 
‘pure,’ ‘clean,’ as a translation of ‘holy ’ in ‘Holy 
Ghost,’ the threefold ‘ Holy, holy, holy ^(Is 6 ^ etc.), 
transfers the idea from the spiiere of Biblical to 
that of Indian religion. The same term, ‘pure,’ 
is used in India for ‘saint,’ t.g. in the names St. 
Matthew and St. Raul. M an has more to say, the 
divine-tabu leH.s. VVe may compare the Talmudic 
‘ Holy Scriptures defile the hands ’ with the anxiety 
of Parsi mobeds lest the glance of an infidel should 
delile their holy Scriptures. The holy-elean must 
be protected rather than the holy-dreaded. The 
mysterious awfulness of Jahweli has no analogy 
in the A vesta, where everything was divided be¬ 
tween the C»ood One and the Evil Terrible One. 
Even Br&hmanism retained more of the mystery 
of tahu than Avestism. To l)oth, cattle are tabu- 
holy, i.c. they must not be killed ; they are unclean 
after death, and thus may not bo eaten. In India, 
only Pariahs eat the dead cow (w hich is often given 
aa wages for work). Among both peoples the cow 
is revered. 


‘Scratching the back of a cow deatroys all guilt, and giving 
her to eat procure.^ exaltation in heaven. In tiie urine of cowa 
dwells the GatigGR, prosperity dwells in the dust (rising froui 
their couch), good fortune in cow-dung, and virtue in saluting 
them' (/n«e. o/ xxiii. 60 f. (.SiiiS vii. 105 f.)). 

But the holy bulls and cow.s (of Siva, a secondary 
connexion), feeding in the temple - precincts or 
strolling in streets and market-places and allow'e<l 
to do 08 they j)]ea‘4e, are unknown to the Parsi 
system. This irrational residue of the tabu-holi¬ 
ness lias its countcrjiart in tlie A vesta, in an en¬ 
hanced cleanness of cows. Thus tabu, apnrehended 
as danger, becomes either holy or unclean, if it 
does not keep its uudiflerentiated character. Tabu, 
apprehended as valuable power, becomes, as we 
have seen, in the OT, ‘ holy.’ But it ean also 
take another direction. The valuable thing or 
being may get rid of its mysterious danger and 
become directly clean—not clean in the sense of 
alloweil (non, h6l), but clean in an accentuated, 
concentrated sense. This is typical of lioly-cleaii 
in the VendidCtd, our second main w'itness (iiesidcs 
the O’l’) to the evolution of tabu. VVe have already 
mentioned the twofold cause : the strict theological 
division of all existence into the Good (clean) and 
the Evil (unclean), and the practical aims—care of 
cattle and pastures and an ordered life—which in¬ 
spired the proi>het of tliis religion. Almost the 
only instance of anything like original tabu-holi¬ 
ness is furnished hy the haorria (g-v.), which, when 
prepared, i.e. fully sauctilied and powerful, cannot 
tie defiled liy a corpse (VefuL vi. 43). Here the 
dill'erence conies out between the (ileau, which 
must be guarded against pollution, and the mana- 
charged holy, which is afl'ected hy nothing. 

Being.s and things exalted above the ordinary 
through their cleanness, but devoid of tlie awe of 
holiness, are: (1) the cow (Ps. xlviii. 6; Vend. iii. 
2fr.), the dog extolled above man ( Vend. xiii.; cf. 
iv. 40, vi. 1, XV. 45, etc.), the hedgehog, the otter 
{Vend, xiv.), and in a lesser degree other animals 
(Vend. xvii. 9, xviii. 1511’.); (2) the elements: the 
earth, tire, water, the purity-holiness of which 
explains the exposure of corjises to be oaten by 
animals, a practice which involved a special im¬ 
purity to the Greek mind (Soph. Antxg, 1017); 
(3) plants; (4) the objects belonging to the holy 
service: the harsom (q.v.), the bowls, the mortar, 
and the sacred formula. 

All these things must be guarded against pollu¬ 
tion. At the same time they possess an intrinsic 
power to purify and to restore purity, hut less 
effective than that of the haoma. Tlie urine of 
the cow is used, os in India, as a means of puri- 
lication ( Vend. xix. 21 ft'.). If a cow has eaten of a 
corp.se, she becomes pure of herself after a year 
(vii. 76 f.), whereas a man in the same case must be 
put to death without any po.ssibility of purification 
(vii. ‘23 f.). As to the dog, the purifying look, the 
sag-did (see DEATH [ParsiJ), seems also to be an 
attribute of the corjise-devouring birds ( Vend. vii. 
*29 tf., viii. 16 ff.). Sometimes the eating (viii. 99 tf.), 
sometimes the look {ih. 16), appears to be the means 
by w'liich these animals les.sen the impurity of 
eorjises. Since all animals belong eitiier to Aliura 
Mazda or to Ahra Mainyu, there are many that 
take part in the light against the devils; all the 
animals of Ahura Mazda are clean ; but wo can 
still trace something of an original tabu in the 
extra cleanness and purifying power of some of 
them. The same clean power resides in the ele¬ 
ments. Clothes infected by a dead body are rubbed 
with earth to be cleansed ( Vend. vii. 15). The 
cleansing capacity of lire is universal. A corpse 
that has been exposed to tlie light of the sun 
during one year can work no more harm (vii. 
46 f. ; cf. v. 13). Water is used against uncleanness 
everywhere. It has the jiower of purifying itself 
when it has rained on a dead body (v. 19). In 
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India, purification is effected by water, earth, 
air, sun, etc. of Fuy//u, xxii. 88 , 91). There 

also earth has a special cleansinjj power {Manu, v. 
136). Hot water mixed with suljdnir and pthi* 
dust has the power of revealing guilt (Vend. iv. 
46, 54), and so has the well-known ordeal by melted 
metal. The tests by water and by fire occupy 
an important ])lace among the ordeals pre.scribe<l 
by Imlian law (‘ Quotations from Narada,* vi. [SliJi 
xxxiii. 247 ff. J). The holy formula, which purifies 
with water and fire ( Vend. viii. 72, xii. 2), is neces¬ 
sary against destruction (Vend. xix. 8 f. ; cf. xviii. 
8 f.). The position and juactical character of the 
clean-holy in the Avest.a are seen perhaps most 
clearly in a fifth group of tilings and actions, which 
work against impurity, the weapon of the devils. 
Something of the same practical sense is occa¬ 
sionally found in the agricultural Indian lay 
society : 

‘Aninriff aJ] inodes of purification, purity in (the acquisition 
of) wealtli is declared to he the best; for he is pure who ffaitis 
wealth with clean hands, not he who purifies himself with earth 
and water’ (Law.'i 0 / Manu, v. lOfi I.SVtii'xxv. 187J). ‘Of all pure 
things, pure food is pronounced the most excellent.' The 
learned is also purified bj’ forgiveness of injuries, by liberality, 
etc. (Inst, of t'lfpu, xxii. S9f. ; Manu, v. 107). Put austeritie.s, 
the renouncing of the world (/u.s(. of I'^fu, xxii. 01), ami 
abstinence (A/unu, v. 159) belong to a higher state of purity 
and religion. 

In the A vesta the point of view is more consci¬ 
ously conceived and more consistentl^y carried out. 
A house with priest, cattle, woman, children ( Vend. 
iii, 2, iv. 47), tlie cultivating of (unn, fruit- 

trees, irrigating and draining (Vend. iii. 4, 2311’., 
30ff.), good apjietite (iii. 33, iv, 48), the giving of 
food (xiv. 17) and other gifts (iii, 34 f.), tin* filling 
up of the burrows of Afira Mainyu’s animal.s 
(iii. 22 ), the hnilding nf bridge's (xiv. 16), etc., an^ 
co-ordinated as jmrilying mcjiris with, e..(j., the holy 
power of the (!ow and the dog. Likewise (he un¬ 
clean is as.similatcd to acts injurious to industry 
Hinl culture. 

There is a stock of tabus common to Hrahmani.srn 
and Avestism (see, c./ 7 ., the Ltiw.'t of Man u, v., and 
the histituieti of Visnu, xxii, ff.); but the differ¬ 
ence becomes obvious (a.) in that more consistent 
utilitarian tendency of Avestaii purity which, of 
course, is not (dirriecl out, hut permits many barbar¬ 
ous tabu-rites, t.g. at cliild-birth, to remain ; (b) 
in the high appreci.'ition of purity, cleansing, yooz/i- 
dao, whicli i.s considered already in the Gdtfifi.'i (Ys. 
xlviii. 5 ) as the greatest thing next to liirth ( Vend. 
V, 2J, x. 18); the law of purity is the foremost word 
(v. 24ff.) ; the devils tremble before the man that 
smells of purity after death (xix. 33); and (r) in 
the dualistic systematizing of clean and unclean 
Something of the same process occurs in the OT. 
The gloomy character of tin; tabu-day gives place 
to the rest (Ex 20 “’, Dt 5^®"^^) and the delight (Neb 
8 ®®^') of the Sahhath. 

13 . Exceptions to tabu-rules are due, in most 
cases, to practical considerations. The claims of 
real life prevail to a certain extent over the rule of 
infection by taliu-holy (Hag 2'“^) or tabu-umdean (T^v 
1 ^(.(3 fjj^g 2 ‘i). According to Vend. v. 3f., 

a bird that has eaten of a corpse does not defile the 
tree on which it perches; v. 6 f., infection of the 
dead brought by wolf or fox does not spoil the irri¬ 
gated field ; viii. 34, a dried corpse does no harm ; 
vii, 71, a woman may drink pure water although 
she has brought forth a still-born child. The motive 
is assigned in Vend. v. 4: otherwise the whole of 
the created world would become polluted, because 
innumerable creatures die. In the case of the cow 
becoming clean of herself in one year ( Vend. vii. 
76 f.), we cannot decide whether this is due to her 
own dynamic purity or is an exception for practical 
reasons. To the same category belongs the uni¬ 
versal rule tliat the corpse of a clean animal does 
not defile (cf. Lv 5’ 11'‘). According to Indian 


law, the hand of an artisan, things exposed for sale 
in sliop, food given to a Ihahnian (if not by 
a Sudra), or food obtained hj’ begging, wliiirfi a 
student lu*Kls in his hand, the mouth ot a woman 
in the proces-s of kissing, a bird in pecking fruit, a 
dog wlieii eatciiing aileer, and ilesh of animals killed 
by a <log, etc., are always pure notwithstanding 
the logic v>f tabu-infection [Manu, v. 129 11., Jnst. of 
Vixnu, xxii. 4811.). C’ar[»enters and other work¬ 
men are not to be hindered in their work by de¬ 
filement. To the group of prai tii-al exceptions 
belongs also the rule that impurity does not 
arise when the whole country is alllicted with a 
calamity, or in times of meat public distress, such 
as an epidemic or a famine (hist, of VLsnu, xxii. 
,51, 54 f.). In these instances tlie i>cdantry of laws 
of cleanness is temporarily abrogated by the hard 
necessities of life. Quite different are the excep¬ 
tions noted in the Ave.sta which are due to the 
logic of duali.sin. The <‘orj»se of the ajavan (holy, 
piou.s man) is unclean, because his death means a 
defeat to life and holiness. On the other hand, 
the wi< ked becomes pure after ileath : his death 
is an advantage; the infection of a dead hody^ 
diminishes with the holiness of the man during his 
life until it <lisa])pears in the ease of the ungodly 
(Vend. v. 35 ff., xii. I ff.). I'or that reason a dead 
dt)g is impure (vi. 1), On the contrary, there is tlie 
(tierical exception in Hrtihmanism of the priest 
Hraliman being so holy as to remain clean also 
after death. I’lie indwelling holy power overcomes 
impurity in different degrees according to its 
strength. The impuril v lasts ten days for a Hrflh- 
man ; it lasts twelve for Ksatriya, liftoen for a 
Vai.sya, and a inont h for a Sudra (Jllanu, v. S3). On 
si'veral oeeasioiis the indwelling power is exempt 
from any defilement. The taint of imnurity does 
not fall on kings, at least while engageu in tfie dis¬ 
charge of tlieir duties ; on devotees performing a 
vow ; or on a man engaged in a sacrificial eere- 
moiiy (Manu, v. 94 ; Inst, of Vipiu, xxii. 48 H'.). 
When the ceremonies connected with the installa¬ 
tion of the monument of a deity or marriage rites 
have begun, impurit y is power less-- it cannot arise 
(Inst, of Vt^nu, xxii. 53). The explanation of the 
fact that no impur ity attaches to the king—viz. 
because he incarnates the eight, guardian-deities of 
the world, who cause and remove jiurity and im¬ 
purity of mortals (Manu, v. 96 f.)—is evidently of a 
w'eondai y character ; the real reason is found in his 
own i»ower of holiness or in the claims of practical 
life. 

14. Holiness and morals. — In the tahu-inter- 
diets, what we call moral rules and ritual or 
‘ sujierstitious ’ commandmeTits are intermingled 
without any attemjit at difl'erentiation. In the 
Congo the laws heloiiging to the fetish Mbuzi 
contain such {(rescriptiori.s as not to eat newly 
slaughtered meat, not to steal, not to lie, not to 
stand iipriglit when stirring the cont/cnts of a pot, 
not to whistle in the twilight, not to drink jialin- 
wine witliout having a cap on the head (E. Nor- 
denskiold, pp. 123, 146). Amonpst the rules pre¬ 
scribed for a .snntnka, a young BiAhman who has 
just completed his studentship, are, e.ff., not to 
carry water and fire at the same time, not to drink 
out of liis joined hands, not to steji over a rope U) 
wliicli a calf is tied, always to speak the truth, to 
conduct himself as an Aryan, to take pleasure in 
the Veda, never to hurt any hidng, to restrain his 
senses, etc, (Gautama, ix, [SHE ii. 21811.]; cf. 
Apastamha, i. 11. 30 ii. 92(1,). In ch. 126 of 

the Egyp. Book of the Dead the dejiarted protests 
his purity : ‘ 1 have not oitpressed the feeble one 
... I have not degraded anyhixly ... I have not 
let any one hunger . . . I am not a murderer . . . 
not an adulterer . . .’ The ritual of the Great 
Purification, 0-harai, in Shinto ceremonial, count* 
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among ‘heavenly sins’; to destroy the division; 
between the rice-lields, to put stieks in the rice 
fields, to flay living unirnals backwards ; and among 
* eartlily sins ’: leprosy, incest, snake bite, killing 
the cattle of another, sorcery (H. Weipert, ‘Das 
Shintogebet der grossen Keinigung,’ in Mitteil. 
der deutfichen Ges. fur Natiir- unit Vblkerkunde 
Ostcuiiens, 1901, Suppl. ; E. Satow and K. Florenz, 
‘Ancient dupanese Jiituals,’ in 'TASJ vii. ix. 
xxvii. 1). Similarly, tlie Law of IIolineBS in Lv 19 
includes fear of mother and father, prohibition of 
theft, of deceit, of lying, as well as prohibitions 
against eating anything with the blood or round¬ 
ing the corners of the bead. 

The tabu imperative covers a very wide area in 
primitive and barbarous culture. In higher civil¬ 
ization a process of reduction takes jdace. At the 
same time the idea of obligation is deejiened. The 
sejiaration of ethics from ritualistic rules belongs 
to a higher moral aiipreciation of holy and un¬ 
clean, represented in tireece and Home by thinkers 
and pools fiom Heraclitus (frag. 5, in II. Diels, 
Fragturnte der VorKokratiker^ t Herlin, 1912, i. 78), 
e.g. Diogenes of Sino^ie (cleansing water cannot 
take away a moral fault any more than a gram 
matical blunder ; will an initiated thief have a 
better lot in Hade.s than Kpaminondas? [Diog. 
Laert. vi. 2. 42J; (Jicero, de. Leg. ii. 10 . 24 : ‘animi 
lahes nec diuturnitute evanescere nec omnibus ullis 
elui potest,’ etc.). These protests probably referred 
to the cathartics of the Mysteries {q.v.) and of 
Orphism {q.v.), Orphism started as a special, 
higher ‘ holiness,’ ayreLa. Primitive tabu-rules on 
food, clothing, sexual life, etc., were revised and 
nnit<ed into an ascetic and pedantic * orphic life,’ 
destined to secure a happy life after death. This 
was the theory of the great I'ythagoras also, with 
whom a higher morality prevailed. In opposing the 
later jiurilying Orphic charlatans, and in taking 
cleanness in a purely moral sense ( = righteousness 
[Hep. 364]), Plato enhanced the ascetic tendency of 
the Apollonian, Orphic, and Pythagorean cathartics 
(the soul must be tlclivered from the body even in 
this life through spiritual occupation, ‘ jihilosophy,' 
and completely after death [Phcedo^ 66 tt'.]), and 
the religious character of ethics as a means of 
salvation and ha{)piness in the life to come {P/urdo, 
86 IF. ; a more jiositive a])])reciation of morals pre¬ 
vails in the Jiev. and other dialogues). The moral- 
ization of holiness and clennniiss is urged in the 
OT by Amo.s and other prophets, and distinctly 
Staten by Christ (Mk V'®*^-). The general principle 
of Lv 19, etc., ‘Ye shall be holy: for I the Lord 
your God am holy,’ is repeated in 1 P 1‘*, but 
applied to moral behaviour {6.vaxTTpo<p-^, v.‘“), and 
the quotation ‘ holy people’ in 1 P 2 “ has no ritual 
lueaning. The paradoxical claim laid on the whole 
peojile to be holy (see above, § I) receives a new 
and higher signilicance in this way, and can be 
fulfilled without any limiting or clericalizing of 
life. 

In India, Buddha opposed an outward and non- 
moral conception of purity. At the end of the 
J)h<iniinapaaa, a set of verses explain what it means 
to 1)0 a true Brahman ; 

‘ A man docH not become a Briltmsn by his platted h*ir, by 
hU family, or by birth ; in whom there is truth and rifrhteous- 
twm, he ia l>leytted, he ia a Hrdhman. What ia the use of platted 
hair, O fool ! what of the raiment of (i;oat-akinB? Within 
thee there ie ravenitic, hut U)e outalde thou makeat olaao' 
(Dhamviap. xxvi. SOS IT. [SBK x.S pt. i. p. 01)). 

According to the Sutta-Nipdta, Kassapa ex¬ 
plained the sin of eating raw flesh {amagandha) in 
this way ; 

* Deatroyinir living; being;!, killing;, outtinft. binding, atealinic, 
apeaking; taUchnod, fraud and deception, worthleea reading;, 
iiiteroourse with another’a wife, thia ia uvmgandha, but not the 
eatinff of fleali.’ ‘ Neither the flesh of Hah, nor faating;, nor 
nakednsM, nor tonsure . . . purify a mortal who has notcon- 
•niered bis doubt’ {Sutta-Nip. it'S. 4 (241], U. 1 U l24Si, in 
Nfi«x.*pt. ii. p. SOU.). 


In Buddhist polemics against Brahmanism the 
question of purifications sTways played a part: if 
water could cleanse from sins, frogs and tortoises, 
water-snakes and dolj)hins, w'onld get to heaven 
and he happy. The title of the Pali work, the 
Vviuddhi-rnagga of Buddhagho^a, ‘The Way of 
Purity,’ has nothing to do with ritualistic purilica- 
tions (H. C. Warren, Buddhism in TranslotionSf 
Cambridge, Mass. 19lK), pn-fsim ; M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. derind. Lit. II. i. [Ijcipzig, 1913], p. 164 tt.). 
The momentous step in the evolution of holiness 
and purity consists in this, that holiness becomes a 
personal q^uality of the deity and of man, instead of 
oeing a si^stance in things a.s well as in wills. This 
evolution is favoured by autonomous moral refine¬ 
ment, as in Greece, India, and China, and also by 
the preponderating conception of the deity as an 
ethical will, as in Mosaisni. The later process has 
had the greater imj)ortance for the internal history 
of religion. As to man, ‘holiness* retained its 
aspect of something 8 U[)ernatural and divine in the 
NT, notwithstanding its being moralized and per¬ 
sonalized. In its essence, holiness does not depend 
on man, but is a divine influence. But the maKing 
holy of man by God obliges man to strive for per¬ 
fection. Holy means ‘ good,’ ‘ perfect ’ in an ethical 
sense in so far as religion imjilies etliics. It is 
u.sed of God (Jn 17**), Hi« name (Lk 1 *®), the city^ 
(Mt 4®), and temple (1 Co 3*’) connected with His 
service; of Christ (Mk 1 '-*^); the angels ( 8 ®*); of 
the prophets (Lk 1’®), the men (Mt 27®'*) and women 
(1 P 3®) of old ; of .lohn the Baptist (Mk 6 “); and 
of Christians as God’s sacred property and servants 
(Ro P, 1 Co P, 1 P 2 ®), bounn, therefore, to purity 
in life (Eph P, 1 Co 6 **). The language is ritual¬ 
istic (Ro 12* IP* [lirstfruit, see above, § 7 (r)], Jn 
17*®) ; the sense is personal and moral, but 
it is entirely kept under the sway of religious 
sacred ness. 

In the Church ‘ holy ’ never became a merely 
ethical word, hut ciiiefly suggests divine, super¬ 
natural power. The original meaning of sancire 
and sanctus in the heatlien Roman language re¬ 
calls tabu, ‘well delined,’ ‘particularly marked,’ 
as far as sancitus, sanctus meant dejinitus, de.din- 
atus, determinntus (G. Link, De r)ocis ‘ sanctus' usu 
paqano, Konigsherg, 1910, p. 9). It was used of 
things, places, and men, withdrawn from the com¬ 
mon ami ordinary (see below, ‘ Roman ’ section). In 
earlyChristianityall the faithful were called ‘saints,’ 
because they had been selected and separated by 
(iod from the worldly life and common humanity— 
w'hich meant also essentially a moral change and a 
severe moral obligation. But the word sanctus 
was used especially of the departed brethren and 
:)f the martyrs, over whose remains altars were 
erected as centres of divine holy power as w’ell as 
J pious commemoration. Later on, sanctus indi- 
ated the religious dignity of the religiosi, monks and 
priests. In the 5th and 6 th centuries this honour¬ 
able title was usually reserved for the bishops, 
until the word ‘ saint ^finally received the sense it 
las kept in the Roman Catholic Church—that of 
one who receives and also de.serves the general 
veneration of the religious community. The re¬ 
cognition of a dead believer as a saint depended 
upon the verified fact that he had had a festival of 
‘iis own for a long time past, that his tomb had 
)een held in special honour, etc. (U. Delehaye, 
Sanctus,’ in Analecta Bollandinna, Brussels, 1909, 
xxviii. 145 ft'.; cf. Les Origines du culte des martyrs^ 
io. 1912). When the Church became more sempu- 
ious about the dignity of saint and began to sub¬ 
mit the claims to it made by local heroes of piety 
or of some religious genius to a regular Roman 
commission, primary importance was, and is still, 
attributed to miracles performed by the alleged 
holy person before or after his death. 
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Here we encounter, in a higher sphere, the same 
test as is applied by primitive peoples—to learn 
whether the departed possesses the power of holi¬ 
ness or not (cf. above, § 9 ( 1 ) («)), whether his bones, 
when touched, or his soul, when invoked in prayer, 
are capable of healiii" sick people, revealinjt guilt, 
and accomplishing otiier wonders. The chief (^ue.s- 
tion about holiness is not: Did he or she attain to 
moral perfection ? hut, in fidelity to the essence 
and tradition of religion. Was there Bomething 
divine or supernatural alxiut the man? (cf. 1 *. 
Chauvin, Qu'est-ce qu'un saint? Paris, 1910). We 
may refer to the important rdle played in the process 
of canonization of Joan of Arc (introduced in 1869, 
ended by the decree of Pius X. on 11th April 
1909) by certain healing miracles performed by 
her on nuns who implored her help, even at the 
end of lovst century. The underlying thought is 
that holiness means revelation of divine power. 
Only religion might recognize that supernatural 
manifestation, not in cases of auto-suggestion or 
the like, but in creative genius, high [>erHonal 
idealism, and ready obedience to the mysteries of 
divine guidance and to vocation, Joan of Arc 
could well stand that more severe test. See, 
further, Holiness (NT and Cliristian). 

16 . Holiness has had its most notable history in 
Western civilization with its antecedents. There 
it has be(iome the greatest word in religion, the 
last word of piety so far, as well as the first. 
Western observers, who form their conception of 
religion from Biblical or Islamic exam[)lesof piety, 
have often been struck by the relative absence of 
awe in Eastern religions. In the West (using this 
term iti a wide sense, to include Persia ; cf. Wassi- 
liett'-Conrady ■ Stiibe, Die Ersc/Uiessuncf Chinas, 
Leipzig, 1909, § 51) the unweakened sense of the 
‘holy’ has accomj)anied religion all through its 
history and has gained strength on the heights of 
religious experience. But at the same time magi¬ 
cal practice and ‘superstitious’ feelings, which 
still survive in modified forms in tlie lower strata 
of civilization and in highly cultured and delieately 
organized minds, still draw tlieir nourishment from 
a primitive conception of the holy. 

17. The imperative and unconditioned character 
of the holy, being anterior to any definite idea of 
divine commandments (cf. K. T. Preuss, ‘ Der 
Ursprung der lieligion und Kunst,’ in Globus, 
Ixxxvi. [1904] 321 fi'., 35511,, 37511’.), cannot be 
derived iroin it. Nor has it originated in pre¬ 
cautions for the soul (§ 5 ), nor in calculations of 
negative magic (§§ 6 and 7 ) or of hygiene. To say 
that the categorical tabu is an initial mistake of 
humanity (§ 8 ) gives no explanation, only an 
appreciation. The time-honoured sociological 
theory recomizes the momentous importance of 
society to religion. But, as far a.s lower culture is 
concerned, the derivation of the holy institutions 
and beings from a mysterious appreheiibion of 
society seems to be artilicial. In the higher cul¬ 
ture, holiness and mysticism most consciously put 
their ideals beyond society. According to the history 
of religion itself, the conception of the tabu results, 
os we have seen, in the idea of the supernatural. 

LrraBATORE.— This is Indicated in the article. See also T. 
Wilchter, Reinheitavortehriften im gnech. KuU, Giessen, 1910; 
E. Fe^le, Die kultieehe Keutchheit im Altertum, do. 1910. 

Nathan Sodkrulom. 

HOLINESS (Greek).—In its ordinary use 
‘holiness’ is a word both of religious and of high 
ethical signilicance. But, while it is always a 
religious word, it has often little or no ethical 
content. Thus, in primitive religion, holineas is 
often conceived as pnysical, though doubtless with 
an implicit sense of something deeper. It is an 
essentially physical quality inherent in persons or 
things reckoned divine, or, on the negative side. 


it is freedom from bad spirits, which are conceived 
as physical, and against which physical {irceautlons 
are taken (W. K, ,Smith, lieL London, 1894, 

? . 161; .1. E. Harrison, Proleq. to the Study of Gr. 
idd, Camluidge, HHJS, pp. 39, 105, etc.). 8ome- 
time.H, again, ‘holiness’ indicates what is merely 
formal, as the relation in which a particular place 
stands to a divine being, or a restriction upon 
human freedom to enter within it (W. U. Smith, 
118, 150). It would be easy to illustrate these noii- 
eUiical concejitions, as well as tlie tabu customs 
founded u[)on them (cf. Soderbloin’s art. IJoLINPl.SS 
above), from the history of Gretdc, especially 
primitive Greek, religion. But in the present 
article we shall deal only with the higher concep¬ 
tion of holiness, meaning thereby, on the one hand, 
the moral perfection of God, and, on the other, 
liiimuu goodness viewed in relation to God. How 
and how far did the idea of holiness, as thus defined, 
enter into Greek religious thought? 

1 . Greek national religion. —From at least as 
early 08 the Homeric age two contrasted types of 
worsliip prevailed in Greece. I’he one was directed 
to the sunny deities of Olympus, the other to the 
gloomy clithonian, or under-world, powers (cf. W. 
M. Uamsay, in IlDB v. 143). The latter is usually 
regarded as the earlier of the two, and, though it 
never became a part of the national religion, was 
[ueserved in l<»cal cults throughout tlm historic 

t ieriod (cf. Hariist)n, p. 11, ami passim \ L. K. 
'’arnell, COS, Oxford, 1896-1909). In spite of 
serious defects, it contained much of ethical value, 
which, as we shall see, entered into later Greek 
religious thought. Meantime our concern is with 
the religion which centred in tlie Olympian gods 
and goddesses. Canonized by Homer and Hesiod, 
these becametheohjectsof national, or )>an-Hcllenic, 
as distinct from morely local, worship. 

For our present purjsise we may consider this 
national religion, lirst in its {)o])ular, and then in 
its literary, aspect. 

(1) Popular religion. —The (freek religion w^as 
one of easy trust in the gods, of simple and serene 
piety. It was satisfied to acknowledge the hlessings 
of the gods by the payment of traditional ob¬ 
servance. Sucii a religion was prone to become 
‘ tlie art of giving something in order to get more 
in return, a sjiecies of higgling in the celestial 
market’ (F. B. Jevons, Jntrod. to Hist, of liel., 
London, 1896, p. 224), and tliis is in fact the account 
given by Socrates in the Euthyphro {Vhxlo, Euth. 
14 Fj) of the current conception of holiness (6ai(Jrr;v). 
Plato may have rated the popular religion too low 
(cf. F. B. Jevons, Introd. to The Makers of Delias, 
by E.E.G., London, 1903, p. xxiv). Its sacrilices 
must often have expressed real gratitude. But it 
ia certainly tr\ie that the idea of moral purity, as 
a matter vitally atlecting man’s relations to the 
gods, was foreign to the spirit of Greek religion. 
That spirit was essentially one with the spirit of 
Greek art, which derived its inspiration not from the 
supernatural, but from the visible, world. Hence 
the Greek gods were hut magnilied men, 8ui>erior, 
as G. L. Dickinson points out, in external gifts 
such as strengtl), beauty, and iinrnortality, hut not 
in spiritual or even moral attributes. This being 
BO, the average Greek did not trouble about his 
spiritual relation to the gods. ‘To the Puritan, 
trie inward relation of tlie soul to God is every¬ 
thing ; to the average Greek, one may say broadly, 
it wa.s nothing’ (Dickinson, The Greek Viewof Lije, 
Ijondon, 1896, p. 18). Greek ethi<;s no less than 
Greek religion was dominated by tbe artistic 8]»irit. 
And hence human goodness meant to the Greek, 
not indeed a relation to the gods, but an inwani 
harmony. ‘ The good man was the man who was 
beautiful—beautihil in Soul ’ {ih. 134). 

(2) Literary ideals. —Here we shall consider 
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chiefly the moral aspect in wliieh the gods are 
I)reHented to uh in Greek literature. In Homer 
and Hesiod, from whom popular religion drew its 
chief inspiration, we can hardly be said to find any 
ifloa of divine holiness. It is true that Homer 
often pre.sents the gods, especially Zeus, in a noble 
and even sublime moral aspect. He and Hesiod 
habitually regard them as the champions of Justice, 
whom the latter even describes as the daughter of 
Zeus 254). Yet their conduct, as reflected 

in the myths, is often an outrag(! upcm morality. 
And th(! reason is that moral perfection wa.s not 
felt or Hctm to he an essential part of the divine 
nature. ‘Never,’ says Ntigelshach, speaking of 
Homer, ‘is an epithet applied to the Godhead, 
indicating a conHcionsness similar to that with 
which the Ifihle speaks of the holiness of the true 
ijOil' {Homer, Theoloqie'^^ Niiremherg, 1801, p. 31). 
lint as time goes on we ineiit with deeper concep¬ 
tions of the divine nature. Not only is ]>olytheism 
gratlually purgiai of its grosser elements, not only 
IS there an Hf)proach to monotheism in the more 
assured supremacy of Zeus over the other gods (.1. 
Adam, Itelig. Teacher!} of (Jrecce, Kdinhurgli, 1908, 
p. 83 ; J. P. Muhafly, Social Life in Greece, London, 
1875, p. 94), hut Zeus is himself regarded in a 
more snirilual aspect. This is particularly true of 
ililscliylua and Sophocles. In i'Escdjylus ‘we find 
an ideal of divine righteousness which is strikingly 

P arallel to that of Hebrew prophecy’(L. Campbell, 
telig. inGr. Lit., liondon, 1898, p. 380). Sojdiocle.s, 
on the other hand, comes nearer the Cliristian 
standpoint in the more gracious aspect under which 
he views the divine justice. ‘Zeus is no longer 
solely the awful dispenser of doom, but “he hath 
Mercy for the !)artncr <if his throne ” ’ (A. M. Adam, 
in Early Ideals of Jiig/ileousncss, Edinburgh, 1910; 
Soph. Col. 1298 ; cf. Phil. 196). The idea of 
divine purity, however, was especially associated 
with AfK)llo (L. K. Farnell, in HDli v. 145). And 
the growing coricejdion of the divine nature is 
irieasured by the purity which Apollo demanded of 
his worshippers. At first it was freedom from 
homicidal guilt, and such as could bo attained by 
ritual ; later it was viewed as inward, and as 
extending to all the relations of life {ih. 145, 147 ; 
E.E.G., Makers of Hellas, p. 83511'. ; cf. esp. the 
story of Glaucus, in Herod, vi. 86). 

2. Mystical conceptions of holiness.—From the 
ideas of holiness i)ro])er to the national religion we 
]>a8s toothers, dillcrent in kind, and likewise more 
profound, which flourished during the period of its 
decadence, llefore considering tliem, however, in 
detail, wo have to ask how the phase of thought 
from w'hich they sjirang entered ns a f>owerful, 
though not, as we shall see, a wholly new, factor 
into the religious life of Greece. 

In the 6th cent. n.c. the Greek colonies of Asia 
Minor were profoundly stirred hy a new spirit of 
religiou.s myst icism, which probably came to them 
from the Semitic }»eoj)les (cf. W. 11. Smith, 358), 
and also by a new spirit of philosophic inquiry. 
These influences were widely difliised by various 
teachers, ami by the end of the 5th cent, had 
revolutionized the religious thought of Greece. It 
was, says Campbell, ‘one of those epochs in the 
history of our race which imirk a wide-spread 
access of spiritual vitality’(p. 127). Greek pliilo- 
80 })hy was undermining traditional belief in the 
more thoughtful mituls. And side by side with 
the intellectual awakeming there was a ‘deepening 
sense of guilt ro(|uiiing atonement, of pollution 
crying for purgation’ {ib. 128), which many sought 
to satisfy, partly by an ascetic discipline, and 
partly by mystical rites, including a sacramental 
meal, which was regarded as an act of union w’ith 
the divine. Such, as far as we need describe it 
here, was the character of the Orphic movement. 


which powerfully afl'ected Greek religious life from 
the 6th cent, onwards. Although it probably owed 
much to foreign influence — including its chief 
mystery, the sacramental feast — yet Orphism 
ajipealed to a religious in.stinct already potent in 
the old chthonian religion, previou.sly mentioned, 
namely, to its j)rofound sense of evil, seen in the 
conce|>tion of the Krinyes {q.v. ; cf. Harrison, 6, 
29, 213), and in rite.s of purification {ib. 24-29, 
16J). It sliould be added that philosophy and 
mysticism w’ere to a large extent out two aspects 
of a single movement. Ornhism had its speculative 
side, while philosophers like Pythagoras and, at a 
later time, Plato w ere steeped in mysticism. There 
can be no doubt that speculation and mysticism 
had much to do with the growing sr)irituality of 
the national religion (cf. HiJli v. 147), but they 
were both foreign to its spirit. We have now 
to examine conceptions of holiness wdiich were 
essentially mystical, though they Avere to some 
extent reflected in Greek philosophy. 

In doing this we are directly and chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the human as])ect of holiiujss. It is 
true that Greek philosophy sometimes lays stress 
on the goodness of God. Thus we find in Plato 
{Itcp. ii. 379 A) that the fundamental duty pre¬ 
scribed for teachers of the young is to represent 
God a.s He really is, and that the first article of 
their teaching must be that God i.s good. Hut there 
is nothing in such teaching that might not have 
been ap})lied to the Zeus of the national religion. 
It is true also that a deepened concei>tion of the 
divine nature is involved in Or[)hism ; hut as tliLs, 
like all mystical religion, is primarily concerned 
Avith inner experience, Ave shall discuss it rather in 
connexion witli the human as})ect of holiness. 

(1) Holiness as likeness to God. —Humanly re- 
parded, holiness is more than goodness. It always 
involves a relation to God. Hut tin; relation, and 
Avith it the nuance of the idea of holiness, varies. 
Perhaps its most familiar implicate is that of like¬ 
ness to God. The conception bec^ame prominent 
in Greek religious thought chiefly through the 
teaching of Pythagoras and of Plato. Probably 
Pythagoras owed it to the influence of the mys¬ 
teries, as it is closely related to the essential kin¬ 
ship of the human and divine natures, which is a 
cardinal doctrine of Orphism. * The Pythagorean 
ethical doctrine . . . lias a thoroughly religious 
character : to follow God and to become like Him 
is its highest principle’ (Zeller, Pre-Soeratic Phil., 
Imndon, 1881, i. 491 ; ef. also E.E.G., 335, W. H. S. 
Jones, Greek Morality in relation to Institutions, 
London, 1900, p. 7, and authorities cited by these 
two writers). The same doctrine, which is hinted 
at by So(!ratea, occupies a prominent position in 
the teaching of Plato, whose ‘ conception of the 
ethical end ... is “assimilation to God ”—hfioluxm 

(J. Adam, 401 ; cf. also p. 18, and Jones, 
155 ; for Plato, cf. Theeet. 176 H, Laws, 716 C, Tim. 
29-30). We cannot here attempt to trace fully the 
influence of this idea in Greek literature, but we 
may add that it is reflected in the cardinal doctrine 
of the Stoics, that man should live according to 
Nature—which, in their view, was only another 
name of God. 

(2) Holiness as communion with God. —But, 
again, the relation to God implied in holiness is 
often thought of as communion. This aspect of 
holiness is represented in the mystic union Avith his 
god Avhich the Orphic regarded as the goal and 
crown of the spiritual life. The god in question 
Avos Dionysos Zagreus, who was born again after 
his dismemberment by the Titans. And it is 
signilicant that Dionysos, though admitted to the 
Olympic pantheon in Viis character as a wine-^od— 
an aspect foreign to Orphism—belonged essentially, 
as he does in this his Orphic aspect, to the class of 
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chthonian powers. Like the worshipper in that 
old religion, the Orphic sought deliverance from 
evil, hut his conception of evil was more ethical. 
And, while to the former purity meant freedom 
from divine anger, to the latter it meant union 
with the divine life. Holiness in this high Orphic 
sense is oondTtjs. The words Aytos and ltp6s also 
refer to holiness, the holine.ss that comes of conse¬ 
cration—in the former case, to the powers of the 
lower world, in the latter, to those of Olympus. 
But in both the consecration is thought of chietly 
in its negative aspect, as prohibition or tabu ; it is 
the devotion to unseen powers, in which the idea 
of the blessing readily passes into that of the curse. 
On the other iiand, ^(rios and 6 (Ti6ttji are words of 
positive content. Their prevailing sense is that of 
freedom, whicli to the Orphic meant freedom from 
the bonds of the flesh, or moral purity (Harrison, 
57 fl'., 505 f.). ‘ Consecration {oaLorr}^), perfect purity 
issuing in divinity, is . . . the keynote of Orphic 
faith, the goal of Orphic ritual ’ (ib. 478). 

We have been dealing with wl»at may lie called 
the mystical aspect of holiness. But in this sense 
e8i)ecially holiness may be said to involve the 
element of love, which is itself an aspect of good¬ 
ness. It is just here, however, tliat we see the 
limitations of the Greek idea of holiness. Even 
the Orphic, though steeped in the mysticism of 
love, did not penieive that holiness and love are 
really inseparable ideas. Accordingly, in aistual 
religion he turned to Dionysos, in mystical dogma 
to Eros, or Love. Eros is to the Orphic the Creator 
of all things; especially he is thought of as the 
source of life, and of life’s ecstasy (cf. Harrison, 
ch. xii.). But he is not a god of holiness ; he is a 
poetical as much as a religious conception. Yet 
the Or|)hie did unconsciously ass^Kuate holiness 
with love, since he showed that the pathway to 
both lay through a mystical union with the 
divine. 

Orphic views had a deep influence on Greek 
literature. Of this, so far as concerns our subject, 
two illustrations may he given : 

(a) Euripides .—Euripides is certainly not to be 
described as an exponent of Or{)hi8m. On the 
other hand, the Bacchce, whatever may he its 
central motive, is full of Orphic mysticism. 

‘ No other ancient poem showB so rapturous a feeling of the 
kinship between man and nature. The very hills are ‘'thrilled 
with ecstasy '' in sympathy with the frenzied votaries of the god 
{Bacch. 726). We feel that Dionysus has become a ]K)wer pul¬ 
sating throughout the whole of nature, both inorganic and 
organic, making the universe into a living, breathing whole ; 
and we are stirred with a new sense of uniticatiun with the 
mystery that surrounds u8’ (J. Adam, 317). 

Again, we have the Orphic longing for spiritual 
freedom, seen in lines like the following : 

‘ Happy he, on the weary sea, 

Who hath fled the tempest and won the haven. 

Hai)iiy whoso hath risen, free. 

Above his striving I ’ 

(Bacch. 001 ff., Murray's tr.). 

Finally, Holiness is personified in the chorus 
beginning'Otrfa irorpa deicy {Bacch. 370). It will be 
seen that she is addressed by her Orphic name, 
and J. E. Harrison refers to her as ‘ Hosia, the real 
Heavenly Justice, she Avho is Bight and Sanctity 
and hVeedom and Purity all in one ’ {op. cit. p. 507). 
Nor is her a8])ect less lofty in Murray’s exquisite 
free rendering of the opening lines of tlie chorus: 

‘ Thou Immaculate on high ; 

Thou Recording Purity ; 

Thou that stoopest, Golden Wing, 

Earthward, manward, pitying, 
nearest thou this angry King ? ’ 

That an idea of holiness as high as it is mystical is 
reflected in the BaceJuz may be safely gathered 
from these citations. At the same time, it is 
important to remember that what we have lajfore 
us is not a monotheistic, still less a Christian, con¬ 
ception of divine Holiness. The ground note of 
religious feeling in the Bacchce, here as elsewhere, 


is pantheistic. Holiness is, indeed, j)ersoni(ied by 
the poet, and, so regarded, is one among many 
divine beings. But in its religious and ethical 
significance it is simply an aspect, profoundly 
realized, of the divine running through the whole 
of Nature. 

(6) Plato .—But the Orphic view of holiness is 
most fully reflected in Plato, although to some 
extent modified, chiefly by being rationalized. We 
have seen that Plato descriheu the ethical end as 
assimilation to God. But he also taught that ]>er- 
fection consi.sts in communion with or participation 
in the divine, of wliicli, indeed, os J. Adam has 
pointed out (p. 43(>), ‘ the theory of likeness is only 
a kind of explanatory gloss’ (cf. Plato, Farm. 
132 1)), It is in the P/itpdo that the theory of 
participation in the divine nature {Koiyioyia, 
etc.) is most fully developed. In the Si/mpa.vitan, 
on the other hand, IMiito describes human perfec¬ 
tion under the imagery of love. It is the soul’s 
marriage with her ideal, or it is the heatilic vision 
of the realities of an eternal world. It must, 
indeed, he observed that in Plato the soul does not 
enter into direct relation with the Supreme Being, 
‘ the Good ’ (cf. esp. Rep. vi. 508 E, 50‘J B, with 
Tim. 28 C), hut only with the Ideas, to which, 
however, he also attributes a real trariKcendeutal 
existence {Rep. v. 476 A fl'., Tim. 57 D 11. ; and 
Aristotle’s account of Plato in Met. A 6, 987* 29- 
987'’ 10). Again, the relation is predominantly 
intellectual. Even the love described in the 
Symposium is primarily an amor intcllectualis. 
But, on the other liaml, the Ideas ‘ are in very 
truth the Platonic ccjuivalent of Gods’(J. Adam, 
431); while to Plato true knowledge, tliat whiidi 
grasps the real and abiding, and which is man’s 
highest good, is an act, primarily, indeed, of the 
intellect, yet aflecting also every part of the soul. 
Lastly, Plato marks an advamie on Oridiism in 
that it is one and the same divine being whose 
perfection the soul shares, and after which its love 
asnires. 

In Orphisrn and in Platonic speculation we reach 
the highest Greek conception of holiness. It does 
not lie within the scope of this article to discus.s its 
obvious limitations. It must suflicc to say that 
the loftier Christian conception dcjiends upon a 
nobler aud more satisfying concejition of God, as a 
supreme Father, wlio enters into direiil jansonal 
relations with His children, and who.se goodness is 
at once perfect holiness and perfect love. 

LiTsaATUHR.—This is suQlclently Ludicaled In the article. 

I. F. Burns. 

HOLINESS {NT and Christian).—I. New 
Testament doctiune.--T\\q NT continues and 
completes the most spiritual teaching of the OT 
projdiets and jjsalmists with respect to holiness (cf. 
‘ Semitic ’ art.). The background to Christian doc¬ 
trine, however, is still jiriestly and legalistic, and 
many instances of the ceremonial conception of holi¬ 
ness appear in the NT writings. Inanimate things 
or places, such as Jerusalem, the Temple, the inner 
sanctuary, the Scriptures, the Mount of Trans- 
hguration, are spoken of as ‘ lioly ’ by virtue of 
their 8j»ecial association with God. Indeed, the 
whole NT terminology on the subject is directly 
borrowed from ceremonial sources, in respect of 
altars, sprinkling, oblations, putting away sin, 
and tlie like. But this ritual iihraseology Is now 
given an inward spiritual signilication, its former 
u.se having been sanctioned only ' until a time of 
reformation* (He 9”-^“). Christians themselves 
must now he veritable temples, priests, vessels, 
and altar gifts, samitilied for the oflering of 
purely spiritual sacritices (Bo 12‘, 1 Co 3^“, I P 2“, 
2 Ti‘2“*). Thus the ein[)hasiB in the conception of 
holiness liecomes increiiHingly ethical, having ad¬ 
vanced from the outward to the inward, from the 
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negative to the positive, from the merely cere¬ 
monial act to the inuraJ and spiritual motive. 

An Intareatini; illustriition of the paseing of the word avia* 
from iU »Mjreiuoriial to ita ethical uae is seen in ICov^^, 
where the unbelieving husband is spoken of os being ‘ sancti¬ 
fied ' in the believing wife. * Paul wishes to prove that the 
holiness of a Christian transmits itself torthwitn to those who 
are closely allied to him' (J. Weiss, t)er trutf KoHntherbrie/^, 
Gottingen, 1010, p. 182 ; see also Ro IG®, 1 Ti 4*- 6). For astudy 
of the Greek tenns used in the NT to designate holiness and 
kindred Ideas, see llDIi, a.v. ‘Holiness’ and ‘ Sanctification' * 
for tlie extension of the conception of holiness to things and 

f tlaces, see artt. Conbrckation and IIolinsss (General and 
'rimitive); and for a diacussiun of ritual purification as a 
means of holiness, see L. it. Farnell, Tha EvolvUion of iieligion, 
lx)ndon, 19(-»5, pp. 152-102. 

Partly, perhapw, becauHc of these ritual associa¬ 
tions, JesuM makes very little use of the technical 
vocabulary of holiness. He prefers the prophetic 
form of ex])reHHi<jri, * lie ye perfect, a.s your Father 
in heaven is perfect’ (Mt 6^; cf. Dt 18‘“), to the 
more priestly formula, ‘ Be ye holy, for I am holy ’ 
(Lv lO. 

Jesus avoided almost entirely the usual OT designation of 
God as the ‘Holy One’ of Israel, except in the phrase ‘Holy 
Hpirit.’ ‘The reason appears to he that Jesus regarded the 
Levitical “holiness whicii many of His countrymen thought 
to be real holiness—as negative and temporary. True “ holi¬ 
ness" is to he upiiliod to spiritual things, and is to he positive, 
not negative. It is to consist in imitating the Holy One, not in 
wathinga, nor in ahataining from meats, but in being, as He is, 
“perfect"—that is, perfectly good in will and deed, benevolent 
and beneficent to all’ (K. A. Abbott, The Smi of Man, Cam¬ 
bridge, 101U, p. &H2f. ; see also C. G. Montefiore, The SyTwptic 
Gofpelt, London, 1909, li. 622-627). 

It is, then, ill mural likcnoHH to (Jotl that man’s 
icrfection or holinesH consists. Tlie NT has no 
lositation in appIyiiiL^ the same term to both God 
and man, and in bidding us he ‘ holy as ho is 
holy.’ God is holy, because, as the absolute moral 
lieality of the world, sejiarate from all evil and 
infinite in every excellence, He is [iledged by His 
own nature to secure a perfect and loving righteous¬ 
ness everywhere, even at the cost (»f redemption. 
Man is holy when he is hrought by grace into that 
relationship to (Jod by which tlie Ihvine righteous- 
nesa may be honoured and conserved. The pro¬ 
gressive ethicizing of this idea constitutes the 
Biblical revelation, and Christ’s advance on the 
GT teaching in this re.sjtect con.sists in His own 
unique conception and manifestation of God. God 
is the ‘ Holy Father,’ a Being who freely loves 
and saves His guilty chihlren, not only without 
any sacrifice of His Divine sanctity, but even by 
its supreme exiMcise. This combination of holiness 
and love in God constitutes His excelling glory. 
The holine.ss humbles ns and forbids an unethical 
presuming on His kindness. The Fatherhood at¬ 
tracts 118 and forbids a desjiairing dread of His 
commandments. And the acknowledging of this 
essential glory of the Father, by a reverent hal¬ 
lowing of His name in life and service, mu.st ever 
be hound up with the coming of His kingdom 
and the doing of His will on earth as it is done 
in heaven. 

This characteristic NT aasociation of the holineas of God with 
the Divine Fatherhmd recurs in an important passage, Ileh. 
127-10, where God is spoken of, in the language of the home, 
as a Father chastening His cliildren ‘that they may be par¬ 
takers of His holiness.’ Here, too, wo have a breaking away 
from the more negative OT view of the Divine holiness. God 
disciplines us through sufTcring, that we may enter into that 
filial relationship of obedient and trustful love {pietas) in which 
true holiness consists. On the meaning of Oori’s holiness and 
its relation to holiness in man, see l‘HK\$.v. ‘ HeiligkeitGottes 
Im AT*; Samiay-Headlam on Ro 17, and Hort on 1 f’ D*. 

Man’s holiness thus consists in a perfect moral 
sonship, the consecration of all his powers and 
opportunities to the worship of God, and the 
realization of His gracious purpose-s in history. 
Of such a perfect holiness Jesus Christ Himself is 
the unique example. For this very puniose the 
Holy Father consecrated Him and sent Him into 
the world, so that He wa.s holy from the beginning 
(Lk 1“, Jn 10*“). To the same purpose Jesus 
steadfastly consecrated Himself to tlie end (Jn 17 ** i 


18*’). Through an eternal Spirit He offered Him¬ 
self without blemish to God (He 9*’*). The result 
was something more than mere sinlessness. It 
was the full presentation, in the first instance to 
God Himself, of the moral glory of the Father’s 
own holiness, through the pouring of the Spirit 
without measure upon Him, and His own perfect 
obedience to the bather’s will—a holiness mani¬ 
festing itself not in withdrawal from the world, 
but in a life of perfect love and action among men, 
and finding its inevitable consummation and rati¬ 
fication in the power of the Kesurrection (Ko D'-). 
It is in keeping with all this that Chri.st is referred 
to throughout the NT as pre-eminently ‘ holy,’ by 
the announcing angel (Lk 1®“), the disciples (Jn 
6®**), and the believing Church (Ac 2*”, He 1 Jn 
2“ Rev 3’). 

The supreme test and manifestation of this per¬ 
fect sanctity of Christ was the death upon the 
cross. By this crowning act our Lord honoured, 
secured, and satisfied the Divine lioliness as well 
as perfected His own, on a worhl scale and at his¬ 
tory’s moral centre, in a supreme judgment upon 
and victory over sin, through the saerifiee of an 
active and comjilete obedience. By this perfect 
purilication of human guilt (He 1“) Christ both ful¬ 
filled and aholi.shed the whole sacrificial sy.stem 
(9^ !()*“), and became unto men ‘ sunetifieation ’ 
(1 Co 1“), the objective ground or warrant of the 
iieliever’s new standing of holiness before God. 
Through the one offering of His body on the cross 
He ‘perfected for ever them that are being sancti¬ 
fied ’ (dyiafoM^i'ocs). He effected in princi()le the 
complete sanctification of Hi.s followers in the 
eternal future, rendering them independent of 
every other sacrifice (He 10*^). 

Further, the holiness of Christ, which conditions 
that of the Chri.stiari, also guarantees it. ‘ Both 
he that sanctifieth and they that are sanctitied 
are all of one’ (He 2'*). Being separated unto 
God in baptism, believers find themselve.s washed, 
sanctified, justified in the name of the Lord Jesus 
(1 Co 6“), and, entering into all the privileges of 
the old covenant on a new plane, they know them¬ 
selves to he ‘an elect race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a people for God’s own possession’ 
(1 r 2“, Du 7**). Such believers are already called 
‘saints,’ not because of their attainments, but be¬ 
cause of their new standing as regenerated or 
‘sanctified in Christ Jesus’ (1 Co 1-), who is the 
encompassing sphere, as it were, in which tlie 
whole process is begun, continued, and ended. 
Having Him ns iyiaapuis, they themselves are 
dyioi, earmarked, destined, and set apart from 
everything nrofnne, as lielongiiig to God and His 
kingdom, altliough as yet they may be no more 
than babes in Cliiist, or even cai’iial. 

It still remains, however, that this preliminary 
implicit hallowing of the inmost personality shail 
become explicit in a holy character and manifest 
itself in every sphere of daily conduct (cf. Hort on 
1 1’ 1**). The Christian must work out in practice 
what he already is in principle, since deliverance 
from the guilt of sin through justiheation involves 
deliverance from its power through sanctification. 
There is thus a growth in holiness rather than 
into it (1 Ti 2^®). The NT is explicit in emphasizing 
the ethical nature of true holines.s, its coiitra.st 
to all licence and uncleanness (Ko 6’“ ****, 1 Th 4* ’). 
Christians must consecrate body as well as spirit; 
and all sins against the body, which is God’s 
temple, are tantamount to sacrilege (Ko 12*, 1 Co 
gji-ao) Stress is also laid on the importance of our 
co-operating effort and initiative in sanctification 
(2 Co 7*. Ja 4», 1 P 1“, 1 Jn 3>). Yet the whole 
process is sjKikon of as wrought by the Holy Spirit 
111 our hearts (Ko 15'*, 1 Co 12**, Eph 3*) in con¬ 
junction .with our faith (Ac 15* 26**, (5al 3**). 
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Indeed, the two agencies are regarded as comple¬ 
mentary and inseparable (Eph P*-Ph 
2 Th 2‘*). To the extent that we consecrate, the 
Spirit sanctihes. Nor is NT holiness a merely 
negative or self-regarding sinlessncss, an ascetic 
purity or abstention from knowm sin. It implies 
the constant activity and positive exercise of all 
goodness in the realm of daily life. As such, 
Christian holiness is necessarily a social grace, 
and it ripens many gifts and adjusts many idio¬ 
syncrasies of character. So impossible is the per¬ 
fecting of holiness in isolation that the NT never 
contemplates a single ‘saint,’ but speaks constantly 
of ‘the saints’ or a ‘holy people.’ The root of 
Christian holiness is faith, and its flower is love; 
and the sphere for the cultivation of this holy love 
in Christ is His Body, the society of the Christian 
Church (1 Co 12^=*-=", Eph I'-** 4‘«, Col 2'“). 

The final goal of the Christian life is complete 
holiness, the deliverance of the soul from the guilt, 
power, and even presence, not of sin only hut of 
sins also, through its perfecting in holy love (I J n 

2'*® 3* '^). It is the teaching of John that this 
follows inevitably from the believer’s dwelling in 
Him who is the negation of all sin and its de¬ 
stroyer, and who came not only to impute hut also 
to impart righteousness, even as He is righteous. 
Where the Divine ‘ seed ’ of the Holy Spirit abides 
in tiie child of (lod, the kinship to Satan is 
necessarily annulled, and the Christian need not, 
must not, does not, and cannot sin, since it is im¬ 
possible that Christ and sin should dwell together 
in the same breast. Whether John is here speak¬ 
ing of an actual attained exp<3rience (G. G. Findlay, 
h'tlloxushi}) in the Life Eternal., London, 1909, 
pp. 114, 253-269), or is merely attirming the moral 
implications of an ideal faith (1*. J'. horsyth, 
Christian Perfection^, London, 1910, J>p. 1-49), is 
a matter of Jisjiute. Strictly speaking, only the 
eternal Son was fully perfect. Even in regenerate 
Christians, allowance has still to be made for occa¬ 
sional lapsing into trainsgression through ignorance, 
surprise, or hostile circumstance (2’). Such sin, 
however, does not reign, as it does in the unre¬ 
generate. It is not unto death, and can plead the 
Advocate with the Father. The Christian perfec¬ 
tion taught in the NT is not faultlessness hut 
blamelessness and loyalty, the staying of the heart 
in the obedience and love of God through faith, 
however the feet may be betrayed by the deceitful¬ 
ness of sin into hidden snares. It is (a) relative to 
our creaturely exj)erience and earthly limitations ; 
{h) derived from God’s grace in (Christ, not based 
on any merits of our own ; (c) progressive, or cap¬ 
able of indelinite improvement; {d) alienable or 
forfeitable, not guaranteed to perpetuity, but (e) 
conditional on faith, our striving against sin, and 
steadfast abiding in the love of God. It will also 
be characterized by humility, contrition, and self- 
disparagement. Such earthly or relative i>erfec- 
tion, which consists in faith, is necessarily diflerent 
from that full and final perfecting which crotons 
our faith, and which awaits the coiisummation of 
Christ’s atoning work (Ko 2 Co I’h P, 

Col iJn 3«). 

We may now attempt to gather into a few pro¬ 
positions the teaching of the NT on this subject, 
without losing sight of the warning reminder of 
Lord Morley, that holiness is the ‘ deepest of all 
the words that defy definition ’ ( Voltaire^, London, 
1878, p. 176).—(1) Holiness is the sovereignly moral 
or self-preserving element in [lerfect love — that 
element in it which, to secure the ends of right¬ 
eousness, exerts a reaction of wTath or self-defence 
against all that would impair its purity and inten¬ 
sity. ‘ It is the holy that makes love divine, makes 
it racial, eternal, sure, changeless, and invincible’ 
(P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority, London, 


1912, p. 211).—(2) Christian holiness results from 
the imparting to man of God’s own holiness, as it 
is mediateil tlirough Christ in a new creation.—(3) 
In one aspect, it is the fruit of sanctifying grace in 
us, the efiect of the Holy Spirit w'orkiiig in our 
faith, to separate us from sin, perfect us in good¬ 
ness, and enable us to do the will of God.—(4) In 
another aspect, it is the result of our ow’n moral 
efl'ort and aspiration of faith—an effort engaging 
the entire personality, body as well os soul, in the 
life of righteoinsness and love.—(5) Such holiness 
implies the existence of the Christian community, 
as the necessary soil and atmosphere in which it 
lives, and (6) it is a continuous and progressive 
spiritual discipline.—(7) Finally, while the NT dis¬ 
tinguishes iioliness as something larger than moral¬ 
ity.^ it yet know s of no divorce between holiness and 
virtue. ‘ Holiness is virtue rooted in the religious 
relation. . . . 'J'he distinction between holiness and 
virtue is qualitative, not quantitative ’ (VV’. K. Inge, 
Faith and its Psychology, London, 1909, p. 240). 

11. Historical development.—I'U t materials 
presented in the NT were very variously utilized 
in the hi.story of the Cliurch. Now one aspect, 
and now another, of the full-orlxMl Christian doc¬ 
trine was singled out and emjJiasi/.ed, and the con¬ 
ception of holiness changed with every clianging 
view of tlie nature of the evil to he shunned and 
the goal of ideal perfection to be attaint'd. 

1. Gnosticism introduced into the ('hristianity 
of the early Church a crude Oriental dualism and 
a fantastic Greek system of speculation, wliich 
tended to substitute a metaiihysical or semi-physical 
cosmology of redemption, with an alh^gorizing ol 
liistory, for the NT gospel of tlie Incarnation. 
Evil was identilied with matter, and salvation 
consisted in the exaltation of the soul from un¬ 
hallowed iinniersiun in the material woild of sense 
to its true s})iritual home in the Divine pleroma, 
by means of ascetic purilications, mystical rites, 
and the illumination of a special gnosts granted to 
the pneumatic or truly spiritual Christian, and 
superior to the hi.storic pistis which sutticed for 
the ordinary believer, or merely j)sychic Chris¬ 
tian. Insight was elevated above lai til. The result 
was a kind of esoteric holiness, move theosophic and 
speculative than ethical and Hjdritmil. 

2. Dll the other hand, Montanism, or pro¬ 
phetic holiness, was a protest against the rapid 
‘secularization ’ of the Church as it spread through 
the Koman Empire in the 2nd century. It souglit, 
by a more ascetic discijiline and tlie cultivation of 
the Ki»irit of ecstatic ‘ jiropliecy ’ among the laity, to 
distinguish the congregation of the ‘ holy ’ not only 
from the world outside the Church, but also from 
the worldly elements within it, in view of the ex¬ 
pected advent of the Lord in Phrygia. Montanism 
went beyond the NT concejition of holiness in 
aflirniing a new disiiensation of the Spirit. ‘The 
Paraclete has revealed greater tilings through 
Montanus than (Jlirist revealed tlirougii the Gos¬ 
pel ’ (pseudo-Tertullian, 52).* Yet it was a serious 
attempt to realize the ideal of tlie ‘ holy Church ’ 
by insisting that a pristine purity of communion 
must necessarily accompany estahlished purity of 
doctrine. Montanism was the lirst of many etiorts 
made within Christianity to restrict the member- 
ship of the Church to those actually holy or spirit¬ 
ually elect. Negatively, it forced the Church 

1 ‘No holv penioii is not (food, but not every (food penion ia 
holy. The'diHtinjfuishing feature of holinesH would seem to 
reside in something which lies beyond goo<lnes8, or at any rate 
la an addition to it. . . . There lies a touch of excess in holiness. 
It is not a matter ol rule and policy . , . ol more or less, but of 
nothing and all. Holiness needs fervour' (0. O. Moiitefiore, 
TnUh in Religion, London, pp- 69, B6). ‘ For holiness is 

wanted a harmony of will, a perfect self-devotion, death to self 
and absolute submission ’ (Amiel’s Journal, Kng. tr., London, 
p. 207). 

3 Migne, PL ii. 01. 
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gra<lually to take up the position, especially after 
the Novatian and Donatist conlroversieM of t he 3rd 
and 4th centuries, that its holiness consists not 
necessarily in the sj)iritual purity of all its inem- 
Ixirs, hut in the ollicial and inali<uiahle connexion 
of its orders with tlie Holy 8 j)irit, the true doc¬ 
trine it teac.lies, the eminent saints it can jiroduce 
—in fact, in its jiossession of the means of all graee 
and holiness in the <leposit of faith and in the 
sacraments. ‘'[’he Church . . . was legitimi.sed 
by the r»os.sesKion of the apostolie tradition instead 
or ljy tlie realising of that tradition in heart and 
life’ (A. Harna<;k, llistory of Dogtna^^ Hng. tr., 
London, ii. 83). 

3 . The recognition thus openly given to higher 
ami lower jilanes of sanctity within the Church 
led, lirst of all, to a duality of practice, still under 
ordinary s()eial conditions, relleided in a theory of 
the ‘ I'wo luves’(ef. C. Higg, Ohristian Pla/ovist.s 
of Alexandria, Oxford, IKSd, p. 8311'.; E. Hatch, 
Jn/lur.nre tf (irerk 1 draft, Lcjntiori, 1 H!) 0 , p. Id4/}'.), 
and linally to Monasticism as a fresli type of asretic 
holinrsa. Early monasticism may he regarded as a 
continuation of the aims of Montanistie ‘ I’liritan- 
ism,’ without its anti-ec.(!hisiasti(;al elements, and 
welcomed by the Church itself. ] )es[)airing of mak¬ 
ing the major ity even of its own memhers holy, the 
Church sought to counteract the prevailing laxity 
by apjrroving, sirle by side W'ith ordinary (diristi- 
anity and in loose attaidrment even to tlie .saern- 
nients, the pursuit of holiness by particularly 
religious persons, release.d from ordinary social 
oliligations. 'I’lius, whereas Jesus ba<le all His 
followers Ite ‘ perfect,’ and the NT fiytot and rlXeioi 
were sanctifirjd or mature Christians in the ordi¬ 
nary walks of life; and whereas even Clement 
regarded t he irieal ‘Cnostic’as one who took his 
place in the daily round, ‘acting the drama of life 
w hich tj(»d has given him to ])lay ’ {Strom, vii. 11 ), 
monasiit ism (!onllned ‘the religious’ to a profes¬ 
sional class, who should make the cultivation of 
holiness a distinct calling by fleeing from the w'orld. 
Based thus on a religious egoism and an essentially 
dualistic view’ of the world, both of them alien to 
Christ’s Hfiirit, mona.stieism cultivaterl a negative 
or retired tyjie of holiness. It attached a iinirpie 
sanctity, not to inner renunciation or detachment 
from tire world, with an exemplary practice of 
the ordinary Christian virtues, hut to an external 
abnegation of all property and marriage, and to 
the practice of arliticially selected virtues such as 
poverty, chastity, ami ecclesiastical obedience. In 
monasticism, too, the holy man tended to identify 
himself with the sullerings and death of Christ 
rather than with 11 is glorious risen life and ouick- 
ening spirit. Holiness was to he attained ami 
peace won hy rclinements of niortilieation, a severe 
penitence, ami the rigours of self-di.sciplimiry ellort, 
rather than by the free gift of (Jod's sanctifying 
8 j)irit acting on the soul through faith. 

‘The Ascetic Iheorv has always rested in the contest between 
the hiinian spir it and the flesli : too often forjfettiiip that, the 
Divine Spirit is not merely the umpire and witness, hut the 
Almighty Axent also in the destruction of sin* (W’. 11. Pope, 
Cow()eiKlium of ChriKtian Ttitoloijy'i, London, IS80, iii 08). 

I'liere was, no doubt, gain as well as loss in the 
ideals of monasticism. It kejrt the light of re¬ 
ligion hurtling in dark ages, and rehukeil all dilet¬ 
tante forms of holine.ss hy the example of a hei'oic 
and ihoiougligoiiig renunciation. But its defect 
was that it made asceticism an end in itself rather 
than a means, wdthdrew the practice of holiness 
from its proper sphere in the ordinary life of the 
community, depres.seil and falsified the standard 
of holine.ss to ne attained by the average man, 
and left to itself the world which it should have 
leavened. The degree of individualism marking 
monasticism varied in ditlerent countries and at 
different ejiochs, often becoming, esjiecially in the 


West, social and co-operative w'ithin the narrow 
circle of the monastery, as well as devoted to works 
of general utility. But still its holiness remained 
at lieart a ‘sublime individualism,* in marked con¬ 
trast to the irieals of the NT. 

4. A new conception emerged in Pelagianism, 
which may perhaps be de.scribed as a kind of 
mitural holiness or Christian Stoicism. I’elagius 
claimed that, by means of the freedom of the will 
and the help aflonled by Cod’s grace in revelation, 
man is capable of perfect conformity to the will of 
Cod, wdio prescribes nothing impo.ssihle. In so 
far as man is not cajrable of conf<;rmirig to the 
Divine ideal, he cannot be charged with sin for 
failing to do so, since there is no sin prior to the 
actual elioice. of evil by the free will. 

* Quaerendum est, utrumne debeat homo sine peccato esse. 
Prociil dubio debet. Si dt‘i)et, potest; si non potcHt, erjfo nee 
drbet ; et si non debet homo esse nine peccato, dchet er|,,'o cum 
peceato esse; et jam peceatum non erit, si illud debere con- 
stiterii. Aut si hoc ctiam dici absurdum est, confiteri necease 
eat debere hoiiiinem sine peccato esse, et constat euin non uliud 
<lebere <|uain potc^st’ (Pelag. apwd Aiijc. J’er/. Just. 8). 

This essentially rationalistic system of belief in 
the inhment cajracity of man to achieve all the 
righteousness requiretl of him appears in history 
in various forms, such as Socinianism and modern 
Naturalism. But it belittles the Divine demand, 
lays stress on sympathcLic goodnes.s rather than on 
the holintiss that is mediated tliroiigh faitli, rejects 
both atonement and regeneration, and conlliets with 
the normal Christian consciousness of sin and grace. 
‘Crace is needed to make a man into a saint, and 
if any man doubt this he knows not wdrat is a saint 
nor what is a man’ (Pascal, Thoughts, Eng, tr,, 
J.ondon, 1880, p. 20(1). 

5. This truth was brought out hy Augustine, 
who made the keystone of his entire system the 
utter ilependence of tlui believer, for the beginning, 
middle, and end of (yhristian holiness, on the free, 
indispensable, 8U|)ernatural, prevenient, and irre¬ 
sistible grace of Ciod. Two other aspects of Chris¬ 
tian holiness received prominence in Augustine: 
(a) its personal, emotional aspect, as a cleaving to 
the Lord Cod, tlie living individual relationship of 
faith, humility, and love, which ajrpropriates the 
Divine Spirit and leads at last to life’s blissful goal 
of perfect knowledge, vision, righteousness, frui¬ 
tion, and eternal rest; and (/>) its social aspect, as 
a grace mediated to us oiily by means of and within 
the Christian (Jhurch, w hich is the chritas dei, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and the sole sphere of 
salvatirrn. Augustine may thus be said bo have 
attached erjual importance to the inw'ard experience 
of gi'ace and to its outward ecclesiastical attesta¬ 
tion ; but the emj)ha.siH which he laid on tlie moral 
ell'cet of the infused love of Cod, ns conditioning 
our holiness, rather than on the soul’s new religi¬ 
ous standing through forgiveness ami regenerating 
faith, gave a direction to the Church’s doctrine on 
this subject w’liich was not to receive a corrective 
until the llefonnation. 

6. Erom Augustine sjirang the medireval concep¬ 
tion of sarramental holiness, w hich was develoiied 
in systematic detail W the schoolmen, and reached 
its iiual form in the Catholicism of the Council of 
Trent. The characteristic features of this type 
are the objective provision for man’s holiness in 
the supernatural grace of the sacraments, and the 

’ace assigned to merit in the process of sanctifica¬ 
tion. The one perfect treasury of all holiness and 
righteousness is Jesus Christ. We become memliera 
of His body, and share in the fruits of His Incar¬ 
nation and Passion, wdien w’e receive the sanctify¬ 
ing grace of His lloly Spirit. This prevenient 
grace is a supernatural [lower or quality infused 
into tlie soul by means of the Divinely appointed 
Bacrameuts or through prayer. It imparts the 
impulse towardis righteousness and God, obliter- 
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ates sin both original and mortal,^ and produces, 
on the condition of our co-operating trust, that 
inner sanctification or disposition of assenting 
faith and justifying love which warrants the 
Divine forgiveness, inaugurates a state of 8U{>er- 
natural sonsliip or infused habit of holiness, and 
enables the soul to acquire those merits which are 
requisite for salvation.'^ 

‘By a justifyin}' faith the fCathnlicjChuroh understands quali¬ 
tatively the tiieoretical failli in the truths of Kevolation, and 
detnands over and above this faith oUier acts of preparation for 
jUBtillcation ’ : namely, fear, liope, charity, penance, and alms¬ 
giving {The Catholic Encyciupatdia, vi. [1009] 701 f. ; cf. Council 
of Trent, vi. 7, 9). 

These good works, however, are tiicniselves the 
fruit of co-operating grace,® wliich incites and 
stirs into activity the latent goodness of man, and 
enables him, by a refined synergism, to fulfil the 
law of Christ, to receive justification, and I o merit, 
cx conduj'no, or in strict justi(Hi, increase of grace, 
eternal glory, the fruitio del, and participation in 
the Divine nature, which are the rewards of holi¬ 
ness.* In Catholicism, justification is not simply 
a formal declaration of the forgivene.ss and re¬ 
mission of sins, with an external imputation 
of the holiness of Christ through faith ; it is 
the actuial result of the sacramental nmewal of 
the inner man, by means of the acquisition of 
a new qualitas within the soul, as it is appro¬ 
priated through incorix) ration in the Holy 
Catholic Churtdi. As such, justification is neces¬ 
sarily gradual and not instantaneous. It admits of 
increase and decrea.se or even loss, according to 
each man’s co-operating disposition to receive it,' 
the plain precepts of the gospel sufficing for ordi¬ 
nary Christians of the second order, while higher 
counsels of perfection remain additional and 
optional for such as ‘ in a bettor and (juicker way ’ 
would attain to eternal life by totally abandoning 
the; good things of this world.® These not only 
attain to a religions level ‘ quaestaturn perfectionis 
)rofitetur,’ but they may even so excel in holiness 
jcyond what is strictly required of them (‘ bonum 
superexcedems’ [Sumrna, li. i. qu. 109, art. 2]) as to 
accumulate a treasury of merit or works of super¬ 
erogation, which are available for Ie.s8 mature 
Christians in the form of indulgences (q.v.), by a 
kind of transferred holiness, yet always on the 
basis of the mystic union of believers in the One 
Hoad.’ The absence of any assurance of salvation 
in this system® constrains the believer to supple¬ 
ment his faith by making diligent use of the 
Church’s means of grace and by applying himself 
eagerly to salutary acts of virtue, in order to 
acquire, * by many repeated eflbrts after ohedien(!e,’ 
that holiness which is necessary for future blessed¬ 
ness (see .1. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain 
Sermons^, London, 1844, i. 1-16). 

J . Side by side with this sacramental type of 
iness, and partly in jirotest against it.s spirit, 
there was fostered within the Church the |>iety 
of Mysticism, or immediate subjective holiness. 
Mysticism has assumed many forms in the history 
of the Church, but its characteristic ethical 
feature is the desire for inward purity as a neces- 
I Thomas Aquinas, Sutnma, m. qu. 69, 86, 87; Council of 
Trent, v. 6, vi. 14, IfiH. 

2 Snmma, i. qu. 110-114 ; Trent, vi. 7 
8 Augustine, de Gentis, 36 ; Trent, vi. 16. 

4 Sumrna, ii. i. qu. 114, art. 3; Trent, vi. 6, 16*>. 

Trent, vi. 10, 15. 

« Eumrna, ii. i. qu. 108, art. 4. See, further, art. CouNBBns and 
Prkceptb. omcial Cat holicism, hovvf'ver, does not require with¬ 
drawal from the world aa a comlition of complete holiness. 
‘For the canonization of a servant of (lod it is sulficient that 
there be proof that he has practised those virtues which oce.a- 
sion demand'iid, in an eminent and heroic degree, according 
to his condition in life, rank, and circumstances' (Benedict 
XIV., de Servorum Dei Beatific, et Beatorurn Canoniz., Padua, 
1743, iii. 21). 

^ Surnma, m. suppl. qu. 13, 26. Cf. m. qu. 48, art. 2; Trent, 
vi. 16 ; The Catholic Encyc. x. [1911J 203. 

« Swnina, ii. 1. qu. 112, art. 6 ; Trent, vl. 9, 


sary condition of beholding and being united to 
God, through purgation, ilhiniination, the renun¬ 
ciation of all creatures, and the elevation of (ha 
soul above the distractions and multiplicitie.s of the 
world of time and sense. In its extreme forma, 
mystici.sm tends to di.spen.se with every tiling 
external and intermediary, and to wander into 
vague regions that are non-(Jliristian, non-hi.stori- 
cnl, and even pantheistic, thus making a fatal 
saeriliee of the 1 )ivine holines.s. (fiiristiau mysti¬ 
cism frcipieiitly tend.s to depart from NT liolirie-ss 
by seeking to approach tJod otherwise than 
through the Incarnate Word, the means of grace, 
and the sole relationsliiji of faitli, as well as in 
its wliole manner of laying emphasis on finitude 
rather than .sinfuhio.ss, immanence rather than 
tran.sc<*ndence, commnriion rather than forgive- 
ne.ss, feeling arid imagination ratlu^r than will 
ami eon.science, the Idi.ss of [»er.sonaI absorption in 
the life of (Jod rather than a life of filial oliedi- 
enee to His will, ^’ct mysticism has ever served 
piety by insisting on inward experience and 
spiritual p.assion in religion ; and in a St. IJernard 
it exhibited inten.se personal love of the sufl’ering 
and lowly .lesii.s, the Bridegroom of the soul, as an 
all-important element in (fiiristian holiness. 

8. In the Mendicant Orders we find a still 
further reaction against the elerical ideal of 
sanctity, in the emphasis laid upon lay holiness. 
St. I''ran(;is and the friars hrougnt back holiness 
from monasteries, chun'hcs, and tlie techni(!alities 
of hierarehieal religion to the homes and haunts of 
ordinary men and the service of one’s neighbour, 
by the preaching of penitence, humility, love, and 
a joyous imitation of the poverty of Jesus.’ 

9. The <!hief corrective, however, to the sacra¬ 
mental conception of holiness was to come not 
from my.stici.sm within the medheval Church, but 
from Protestantism outside it. I'lie Keformers 
contendtal tor n fiducmrtj holiness^ based on the 
religious experience of faith. 

‘Augustine and Oatbolicism attached great weight to sin; 
but hchirid sin stood concupiserntia, virtually a phyaical con- 
oention : and behind rightpousness the hyper-physical ii\fugio 
duectionie, etc. Hence Uatholitusm culminates in ascetic mo¬ 
rality and uiysticiiim. For LuMier there elandn behind sin in 
the ethical senso Bin in the religious sense, i.e.. unbelief, and 
behind the being righteous the fundamental religious virtue, 
i.e. faith. . . . buthcr attained that which Augustine, owing to 
his Neo-I’latonism, was not fortunate enough to reach, not¬ 
withstanding numerous approaches to it; he made Christianity 
again a religion ’ (F. Loots, J^eitjaden*, llalle, 1906, p. 737 f.). 

(a) To the mystical doctrine of holiness through 
spiritual absorption in God in a love that replaces 
faith, Luther opposed the evangelical doctrine— 
itself essentially mystical—of the soul’s present 
ju.stitication and lioliness through the forgiveness 
of sins and a jier.sonal acceptance with the Father, 
for Christ’s .sake, by means of a sincerely penitent 
and trustful faith which neither need be nor can 
ever bo outgrown. To the semi-l’elagian Catholic 
doctrine of holiness, with its mysterious stream of 
forces in the sacraments, its infused and almost 
quantitative grace, its merely assenting faith, its 
elaborate j)enitential apparatus for the removal of 
sin, its toil and uncertainty, its emphasis on co¬ 
operating merit as imparting to the believer an 
objective and inherent rigliteousness before God— 
to all this Luther opi»osed the more religious con¬ 
ception of a joyous present certainty of individual 
salvation as a result of the direct personal relation¬ 
ship of childlike faith in tlie i^'ather who has 
opened His loving heart to us in Clirist Jesus, and 
won our unswerving trust by tlie free forgiveness 
of our sins. In such a system, sanctification, so far 
from being a stage in the proeess of justification, 
issues from justification as its necessary obverse; 
for there is no other or further holiness [lossihle 

1 For ihe Friendu of Lod, WaldpUHen, and other holineiw secU 
of Uiti Middle Ages, nee Heparale articles. 
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to the Christian than that of faith, which is simply 
the continual daily appropriation, not of forgive¬ 
ness only, hut of God Him.self in Christ, as the 
source of the believer’s peace, power, righteousness, 
and good works. In the teaching of Luther, Christ 
Himself assumed the central place which in Scho¬ 
lasticism was occupied by infused grace; and the 
holine.ss of monasticisin, with its ascetic morality 
and withdrawal from the world, was rejected to 
make way for a holiness of faitli which could no¬ 
where l>e better exemplified than in one’s ordinary 
calling as ordained by God. 

‘ Porfeotio Christiana est serio timere Deum, ot rnrHUs con- 
clpere inairnain fldera, et confidera propter ('hriatuin, quod 
hahearniis Deum placatum, petere a Deo, et ccrto expeci 
auxiliuin in omiiil)U8 rebus gerendis, juxta vocatioriem ; interim 
foris diligenter faeere i>ona opera, et servire voeatioiii. In liie 
relms eat vera perfectio et verua cultua Dei’ {Augslnirg C'ori- 
fetsion, 1630, ii. id?). 

(b) The teaching of Calvin on this subject was 
governed by his doctrine of Divine predestination, 
electing grace, and the sovereign will of God. His 
aim was to cultivate an in tensive holiness which 
should consist not simply, as Luther so breezily 
taught, in that free and loving service of all men 
which results from the joyous experience of the 
Divine forgiveness, hut ratlier in reverent obedi¬ 
ence to God’s commandments and the observance 
of ^ such legitimate worship as is prescribed by the 
law’ of God {Inst. I. ii. 3). True holiness is 
possible only to such as are elect by the decree of 
God (III. xxii. 2), and it follows by a Divim; inner 
necessity from justilic.ation, yet only within the 
sphere of the Christian Cliurch, because of its 
possession of the Word and sacraments (IV. i. 4, 16). 
Not that all the mem hers of the Church are equally 
holy, 

‘ only that with their wliole heart they aspire after holiness and 
perfect purity ; and lienee, that purity wliicli they luive not 
yet fully attained in, by the kimhieHs of (iod, attrilmted to 
them.' ‘ Tlie tHuircli is sanctilled liv Clirist, hut here the com- 
niencerncnt only of iier sanctification is H«*eri : the end and 
eutiro conqdetion will he eifected wlien Cluist, the Holy of 
holy onus, Hituil truly and completely (ill her with Ilia own 
holiness’(IV. 1. 17, viii. 12). 

Hence the imjtortance attached by Calvin to a 
strict ecclesiastical discipline as a means to holi¬ 
ness (IV. xii.). 

‘ According to huther the primary purimse of the Church was 
to proclaim the (lospel of (lod’s forgiving love in Christ; 
according to Calvin it was to train the elect in hohin^ss. . . . 
The notion of the (Jhiirch as a communion of holy people, ptiro 
both in doctrine and in conduct, because wholly governed by 
the will of Ood, Increiisingly overshadowed the idea of it us an 
agency for the proclamation of Cod’s forgiving love’ (A. U. 
McOilTert, In Kssai/H in Modem Theology and Related Subjects, 
Now York, lyil, p. 218f.). 

These characteristics profoundly influenced 
modern Europe an<l gave birth to the austere 
holiness of JScottish I’resbyterianisni and English 
Ihiritanism, with their oiicasional excesses of harsh 
casuistry, Sahhatarian gloom, and iconoclastic zeal, 
but with compensating glories of spiritual grandeur 
and imaginative jiower. These type.s aimed at 
recovering the full ethical content of holiness, as 
well as the due empha.si8 on the holiness of God, 
and, by a new asceticism, they were all the more 
mighty in outwardly dominating the world be¬ 
cause they had inwanily and spiritually renounced 
it (see Fk Troeltsidi, Protestantism and Progress, 
Eng. tr., London, 1912, pp. 79"8o, 136-141). 

10. The ferment caused by the lieformation gave 
rise to several attempts, mostly non-ecclesiastical, 
toestahli.sh a iworQcxfterimentalholiness^ the various 
forms of which may be studied in the Anabajitists, 
Seekers, Quakers, and other sects, in Pa.scal and 
tlie I’ort-Uoyalists, and in Molinos, F^6nelon, 
Ma<lHme (Jnyon, and the Quiotlsts. In Germany 
in the 18th cent, the movement took the form of 
Pietism, a reaction against the still scholastic 
dogmatism of tlie Lutlieran Church and current 
rationalism. Spener, F'rancke, and Gottfried Arnold 
were the leaders of a school which sought to transfer 


the emphasis in religion from belief in an orthodox 
creed, and reliance upon institutions and means of 
grace, to the more emotional and personal ap¬ 
propriation of saving truth and the exemplification 
of it in holy conduct. The experience of conversion 
and regeneration was insisted on as an indispens¬ 
able preliminary to the true knowledge of God 
or the fruitful study of theology. ‘Awakened* 
Christians were encouraged to meet together for 
free prayer, and an attitude of aloofness or antagon¬ 
ism was taken up towards worldly amusements 
and secular culture. The movement gave rise to 
both philanthropic and fanatical developments, 
and in pa-ssing over into Moravianism it revealed 
strong separatist as well as missionary tendencies, 

II. Moravianism in its turn did much to inspire 
Methodism, with its characteristic doctrine of 
perfect holiness. Already in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford, John Wesley had been known as 
the founder and leader of the ‘ Holy Club.’ When 
he was about twenty-two, the reading of Thomas 
h Keinpi.s le<l him to see that 

‘ true reli^fion was seated in the heart, and that God's law 
extended to all our thou^^htB as well as words and actions . . . 
I Bet apart an hour or two a day for reliyioiia retirement. I 
conmiuiiieated every week. I watched against all sin, whether 
in word or deed. I bejjan to aim at, and pray for, inward 
holiness’ (7'A(? Journal of John Wesley, ed. N. Curnouk, London, 
linn), 1. 4««f.). 

These and subsequent experiences, rather than 
any abstract theorizing on the .suliject, led Wesley 
to become the life-long champion of doctrines w iden 
he afterwards unfolded in ‘A Plain Account of 
(Jiristian Perfection, as believed and taught by 
the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, from the year 1725 to 
the year 1777 ’ ( WurJes^, London, 1839, xi. 366-446).* 
Wesley ‘believed and preached that the Divine 
.Spirit w'as as ndghty in administering redemption 
as the Divine Son in accomnlishing it’ {A Aeiv 
History of Methodism^ ed. W. J. d'ow’iisend, etc., 
London, iU09, i. 214). In opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine of meritorious perfection, the mystical con¬ 
ception of perfection through isolated eornmuTnon 
with and absorption in deity, and the general view 
of perfection as sometldng to be attained only in 
a future life, Wesley maintained the doctrine of a 
present evangelical or Christian perfection in the 
entire sanctification of perfect love. Such jierfectioii 
is not to be confused with absolute or angelic or 
‘Adamic’ righteousness, and is consistent with a 
thousand delects arising from our ignorance, in¬ 
firmity, and creatureJy limitations, being relative 
to the helps and opportunities of every moment. 

‘ It is the perfection of which man is capable while 
ilwelling in a corruptible body ; it is loving the 
Ijord his God with all his heart and witii all his 
soul and with all his mind.’ The sin from which 
it is free is ‘ the voluntary transgression of any 
know’ll law,’ and it iinplie.s constant self-renuncia¬ 
tion and even fasting, the careful observance of 
Divine ordinances, a humble, steadfast reliance on 
God’s forgiving grace in the Atonement, a pure 
intention to regard God’s glory in all things, and 
an increa-sing exercise of the love which itself 
fulfils the whole law and is the end of the command¬ 
ments. 

‘The perfection which I have taught these forty years cannot 
be a delusion, unless the Hihle be a delusion too ; I mean, loving 
God with all our heart, and our nei',dihour as ourselves. I pin 
down all its opposers to this definition of it. No evasion 1 No 
shifting the question 1 Whore is the delusion of this? ’ {Journal, 
27th Aug. 1768). 

This doctrine of full sanctification was ‘ the grand 
depo.situm which God has lodged w’itli the peojile 
sailed Methodists ; and for the sake of propagating 

I Wesley's do<'trine of perfection may be studied further in 
the Journal, ‘24th July 1762, I4th May 1766, ’JTth Aug. 1768, 
2«r,h June 1769 ; Sermons, nos. xliii., IxxvL, cxa. ; and the Letters 
dated 6th A|)r, 1758, 7th July 1761, 16th Sept. 1762, 12th May 
1763, 2l8t Feb 1771. See also Minutes of Conversations, June 
1744 and Aug. 1746, and the Msthodist Hymn Book, seotioa 
‘ For Believers Seeking Full Redemption.' 
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this chiefly, He seems to have raised them up.* 
Wesley even doubted whether any who preached 
against it could continue in the Society (Letters^ 
16th Sept., 26th Nov. 1790). 

12. Ine influence of these doctrines has been far- 
reaching. In the various branches of Methodism 
to-day ‘ the empliasis is everywhere laid ... on 
the calling to the life of entire sanctification which 
is brought about by the reign of perfect love in the 
heart’ {A New History of Methodism, ii. 421). 
This is especially prominent in the most recent off¬ 
shoot of Methodism, the Salvation Army. ‘Even 
among our worst enemies it has been admitted that 
the strength of the Salvation Army lay in it.s 
Holiness teaching’ {Holiness Readings ... re¬ 
printed from the TFar Cry, London, 188,3, p. v ; 
see also S.A. Orders and Regulations for Field 
Officers, London, 1886). 

13. The rise of modern Holiness Movements in 
Europe and America, where the work of I’res. C. 

G. Kinney of Oberlin helped to prepare the soil, 
may be traced largely to the revival of religion 
through the work of Moody and Sankey in 1875. 
But it had already begun several years before, 
first in America and then in England, its pioneer 
with both word and pen being W. E. Boardnian,* 
who together with R. Pearsall Smith held a 
long series of special meetings for ministers and 
others in 1873 and 1874. A striking issue of these 
was a conference held at Broadlands Park, Romsey, 
in 1874, on the invitation of Lord Mount-Temple, 
for the purpose of considering ‘ the Scriptural 
possibilities of faith in the life of the Christian in 
the daily walk {a) as to maintained communion 
with God ; and {b) as to victory over all known 
sin’ (C. F. Harford, The Keswick Convention, 
London, 1907, p. 26). In the same year a larger 
conference, under the leadership of Smith and 
Boardman, met at Oxford ‘for the promotion of 
Scriptural holiness’; and in 1876, by invitation of 
Canon Harford-Battersby, the fir.st ‘Convention 
for the Promotion of Practical Holiness’ was held 
at Keswick. Among the chief leaders of the 
convention have been included Theodore Monod, 
Andrew Murray, A. T. Pierson, F. B. Meyer, and 

H. C. G. Moule. ‘TheKeswick Convention basset 
up no new school of theology, it has instituted no 
new se(!t, it has not even formed a society, hut 
exists for the sole purpose of helping men to he 
holy’ (Harford, op. cit. 4). 

In 1875, Smith visited Berlin and inaugurated 
what came to he known as the modern German 
Gemeinschaftsbewegung. His work was earnestly 
taken up by Schlurnbach, Christlieb, Paul, and 
others, and led to the formation of the Deutscher 
Evangelizationsverein (1884), the Gnadauer Pfngst- 
konferenz (1888), the Blankenhurgcr Allianz- 
konferenz[\QQ5), and similar associations. In some 
cases these broke away from the Established 
Church, hut for the most part their aim was to 
cultivate a deeper holiness by means of special 
organizations in touch with it. The best theological 
exponents of this school were Jellinghaus and 
Lepsius, whose views, however, have been regarded 
as unduly moderate by the more advanced sec¬ 
tions. In German Switzerland, O. Stockrnayer is 
its chief representative. In America, apart from 
more special organizations like A. B. Simpson’s 
‘ Christian Alliance,’ the Northfield Convention, 
established near Moody’s own home in Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1880, has proved most influential. Out 
of it has sprung the Student Christian Movement, 

1 Boardman's Higher Christian Life, written before 1860, ran 
through many editions on both sides of the Atlantic, and quietly 
prepared many minds for the movement when it began to take 
more overt form in 1870 in Union Holiness Conventions under 
his leadership. It is still perhaps the most valuable introduction 
to the studv of the modem Holiness Movement. 8ee hialA/s 
(London, 1886). 


and other similar associations for the deepening of 
the sinritnal life. 

Modern Holiness Movements have advocated 
the privilege and possibility of our attaining, 
here and now, to tlie peace, power, and purity 
of full sanctification, tlirough the surrender in 
faith. 

Keswick sets before men ‘a life of faith and victory, of peace 
and rest as the rightful heritage of the child of Qod, into w Inch 
he may step not by the lal»orioim ascent of some " Seals .Sancta,” 
not by long prayers and laborious effort, but by a deliberate 
and decisive act of faith’ (Harford, op. cit. bt.). ' In the lilood 

and death of Jesus there is to he had nut only forgiveness hut 
also a direct and immediate breaking of the power of sin, 
cleansing from sin, and continual victory ov^sr sin, in the 
surrender of faith ’ (Th. Jellinghaus, Das vdllige gegenwdrtigs 
Ueil dutch Christum^, Basel, llKKi, pp. 20, 440). 

In more pojiular statement, a ‘higher life’ or 
‘second blessing’ of ‘full salvation’ may l>e ex¬ 
perienced through a single act of perfect consecra¬ 
tion toGotl, who in response completely neutralizes 
or eradicates tlie sinful nature so as to grant a 
pre.sent deliveranee from the power of sin, on the 
sole condition of ‘abiding’ in an attitude of de¬ 
pendent life-union with tlie exalted Christ. The 
degree to which this last condition, which involves 
exercise of the personal will of the believer, is 
explicitly dM-elt on accounts largely for the diflerent 
types of Ilolinoss teaching. How far some forms 
of it can go may be judged by the aflirmation of 
pastor Paul, ‘ 1 have for a long time now seen 
nothing of my old nature’ {Gnadau Conference 
Report, 1904, p, 298), Such a claim to perfect 
hoIine.s.s, however, is to be interpreted in a religious 
rather tlian in a moral sense. It admits of moral 
progress through growing ‘light’ in tlie conscience 
—and this the more rajiidly because a new and 
normal attitude of obedience to God’s will as known 
has been consciously and once for all accepted by 
faith. ‘In reality we are not yet fully holy’ (H. 
Beibser, Das modernc Gemeinschaftsenristentum, 
Tubingen, 1910, p. 36). 

Generally speaKing, the modern Holiness Move¬ 
ment seeks to conserve a neglected truth, and in 
an age of materialism and busy externalism in 
religion it has incalciilahly deepened the spiritual 
life of the Churcdi. Yet its actual forms, apart 
from the extravagances of human frailty and error, 
have frequently sufl'ered from narrowness of theo¬ 
logical outlook and a lack of both psychological 
and ethical insight into the deep implications of 
the gospel. It is plainly uuscripturaJ to suggest 
that any ‘second olessing* can confer on certain 
Christians a higher kind of sanctification than the 
holiness that flows essentially from justifying faith, 
or bestow a new grace of spiritual infilling and 
deliverance from sin ‘distinct from and additional 
to ’ the gift of the Holy Gliost granted in conversion 
and regeneration. ‘ It is a fatal mistake to think 
of holiness as a possession which we have distinct 
from our faith and conferred ujam it. That is a 
Catholic idea, still saturating Protestant pietism* 
(P. T. Forsyth, Christian Perfection^, 1910, p. 7). 
F'urther weaknesses may be seen in the tenaency 
to identify holiness with quietistic self-abnegation, 
even to the loss of personality, and with the ‘rest 
of faith,’ dissevered from inspired moral effort; to 
frown on all ‘ secular ’ culture and brand as essenti¬ 
ally sinful habits and pursuits which are in them¬ 
selves indifferent; to overstimulate feeling and to 
confine the grace of God to stereotyped forms of 
conversion ; and to claim with overweening? con¬ 
fidence the special sealing of tha Holy Spirit and 
direct inspiration in the details of thought and 
action. In these respects the modem Holiness 
Movement is not an advance upon but rather a 
retrogression from Reformation standards (see P. 
Gennrich, Die Lehre von der Wiedergeburt, Leipzig, 
1907, pp. 204-215; and C. R. Erd^man, ‘ Modern 
Spirituid Movements,’ in Biblical and Theological 
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Studies, by members of the Faculty of Princeton 
Seminary, New York, 1912, j>f). 359-392). 

There is noticeable at the j)resent day a certain 
avoidance and dislike of the special advocacy of 
holiness, even witliin the Christian Church. This 
may be due to (a) the trend of modern thought, so 
far as it seems to have weakened tlie transcendental 
claims of theology, and consequently of Christian 
etliics; (6) absorption in social and economic 
problems, from wldch Holiness Movements have 
too frequently and ostentatiously withdrawn thein- 
seives; (c) a reaction against tne unscientific and 
narrowly pietistic interj)retation of the Bible; (d) a 
mistaken identilic.ation of holiness with asceticism, 
morbid introspection, other-worldliness, or profes¬ 
sional religion. Hence we have such statements as 
the following : 

‘The ifl«a of a holy working man is even grot^esque. The 
virtues which the workii\g otaHSfs at thoir host nave recognized 
have iuren rather those of integrity, geiierowity, Hineerity, good 
(•omradeBhi|i, tiiati those of iiieektieHS, purity, piety, self ahtiega- 
tion, and the like’ (E. Belfort Bax, Tht lithics of Socuiliisrn, 
London, 1889, p. 17). 

The remedy wouhl seem to lie in a recovered 
sense of the personality, transcendenee, and holy 
character of Cod jih the ground of all Christian 
holiness; in a fuller recognition of the social 
obligations of a Imly life ; and in a return to the 
harmonious NT ideal of holiness, with all its corn- 
prehensive religious and ethical implications. 

‘ I do feel that holinesfloonsists in hearing tJhriHt and following 
Him step hy step in the minutCBt part of the minutest duty, and 
In acknowledging an ordinance of Lhrint in all the natural and 
social relations’ Erakine of Linlathen, Letterg, London, 1878, 

p. 162). 

LiTitRiTnRK.~<l) BeHides the best commentaries 

and text-lsioks of NT Ttieology, see artt. ‘ Holinesa ’ and ' Sanc- 
Liflcaliori/in IJDllaud DCG, mid art.’ lltiligkeitOottesini AT,'in 
J’RK^\ E. G. Marsh, The ChriKlian Ihictrinf of SanctiUralum, 
London, 1848; R. C. Trench, Ryiumi/miio/l/tf-NTT,(lo. 1871, }88; 
O. Stockinayer,GV(i<!«andNin, Eng. tr.,do. 1879;A. Jukes, Thf, 
New Man'^, do. 1881 ; J. H. Oswald, Ihe Lthre von der IJ/iili- 
gung^, Baderborri, IBS.'i; E. Issel, Der lieginjf d. Ueiligkeit itn 
N7\ licyden, 1887 ; E. H. Askwith, The Vhrlgtian Conception 
of IlolinesK, Ijondon, IIKM); B. Froget, De V tlahilalion duSainU 
k»j.rrit dam leg ArneH juetea'^, I’aris, 1001; De Bellevue, l/tKunre 
du Saint-Eeprit, ou la sanctijicalion des doien, do. 1901; G. G. 
Findlay, ‘ Hanctillcation according to Christ,’ in Expoaitor, 6th 
series, iv. fl9(U) 1-16; T. Cook, N'T lIoHneafi, (iOtidon, 190;}; 
J. A. Beet, IIolineM Symbolic and Real, do. 1910. 

a ll lsro/ctCA.L.~The artt. ‘araoe’ and ‘Holiness,’ in The 
olic Encyclopnedia, London, 1907-12, vi. and vli. ; H. T. 
Cremer. art. ‘ Ileiligung,’in TRB^ -. the Uiaioriea of Doarnn, 
by A, Harnack, Eng. tr., London, 1894-99; F. Loots Halle, 
1906, and R. Seeberg, Leipzig, 1010; A. Ritschl, Geach. dea 
rietiernua, Bonn, 1880-86, Die chrislL Lehre von der Recht/erti- 
gung und Teraohnung, ;i vols., Bonn, 1870-74 (Eng. tr. of vol. iii, 
= Jruitifeat ion and Reconciliation, Edinburgh, 19(X)); W. B. 
Pope, Curnpendiiirn of Christian 'I'heology'^, London, 1880, iii. 
61-99; A. V. G. Allen, Continuity of Christian Thought^ do. 
1806 ; E. Troeltsch, ‘ Trot. Christentum und Kirclie In der 
Ncuzeit,’ in Die Kulhir der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1900, i. iv. ; J. 
Jiingst, Pietisten, Tiihingeri, 1906; H. Denser, Das modeme 
Gerneinscha/tsehristentum, do. 1907 ; P. Gennrich, Die Lehre 
von der Wiedergeburt, Leipzig, 1907 ; R. M. Jones, in 

Mpstical Religion, lx)ndon, 1909 • R. H. Coats, Typea of Eng- 
liah Piety, Edinburgh, 1912; C. R. Erdman, ‘ Modern Spiritual 
Movements,’ in Rtolical and Theological Studies, New York, 
1912 ; and artt. Ascxticibii, Monasticism, Pirtibm, Mrtiiooisii, 
ete. 

(.S) OKSS/iAL.—Jeremy Taylor, Holy Living, London, 1660, 
Holy Dying, do. 1661 ; R. Baxter, Saint or Brute, do. 1062; J. 
Owen, Indufrltinq Sin, do. 1676 ; W. Marshall, T?is Gospel 
Mystery of Sanctification, do. 1692; W. Law, Chrigtian Per¬ 
fection, do. 1726, and A Serioua Call, do. 1729; Jonathan 
Edwards, The Religious Affections, Boston, 1746, iii. iii. ; W 
Wilberforce, A Practical VieH», etc., liondon, 1797; F. W. ' 
Faber, Growth in Holiness, do. 186.5 ; T. Goodwin, * Of Gospel 
Holiness in Heart and Life,' In Wovfcs, Edinburgh, 1862, vol. vll.; 
E. M. Goulburn, The Pursuitof Uoliness, London, 1809 ; C. G. 
Finney. 'The Enduernent of Power, and A, Mahan, The Baptism 
of the Holy Ghost (In one), do. 1876; Th Monod, Life More 
AburKiant, do. 1881; W. E. Boardnian, The Higher ChrUtiar. 
Lift, London. 1883; H. C. G. Moule, Thoughts on Christian 
Sanctity, do. 1886 ; A. Murray, Holy in Christ, New York, 1888 ; 
J. Baird, Studiesin theSpiritual Life, K/linburgh.l890; H. C. G. 
Moule, Spiritual Fulness, London, 1892; J, W. Diggle, Short 
Studiesin Holiness, London, lf>00 ; H. W. Webb-Peploe, Calls 
to Holiness, do. UkfC ; W. James, Varieties of Religious Exfreri- 
ence, do. 1902 ; Th. Jellinghaus, Das vollige gegenuHirtige Ueil 
dureh Christum^, Basel, 1903 ; Francis Thoi^son, Health and 
Holinsaa, London, 1906 ; C. G. Moatefiore, Truth tn Religion, 


do. 10t>6, pp. 78-101; H. C. G. Moule, Holiness by Faith, etc.: A 
Manual of Keswick 7'eaching, do. 1906; G. Tyrrell, Lex Crs- 
dendi, do. 1907, pp. 64-61, 132-162 ; E. V. Jackson, The Life that 
is Life indeed, no. 1910; P. T. Forsyth, Christian Perfection^, 
do. 1910, The Principle of Authority, do. 1912, ch. x. 

K. H. Coats. 

HOLINESS (Roman).—A definition of ‘holi¬ 
ness ’ in relation to the Roman spirit is not easy to 
frame. Perhaps ‘purity under divine sanction’ 
may be Liken as a rough explanation for the 

ire.sent purpose. In the earliest religion of the 

Ionian State, ceremonial obligations were minute 
and exacting, and their relation to conduct is 
obscure, hut the idea that character was in some 
way dei»endent on a power unseen and 8uj)crhuman 
was not entirely wanting. The concejition that 
moral perfection is pleasing to heaven is embodied 
in some of the oldest forms of cult—that, for in¬ 
stance, which the Vestal Virgins served. On not 
a few critical occasions the anger of the gods, 
bursting upon the community, was traced to their 
disjiloasure against an erring Vestal. As time 
went on, moral abstractions, treated as divinities, 
were publicly revered—chastity, for instance 
(Pudicitia) ; and these forms go hack to an age 
when in religious matters Rome had as yet not 
been very decj)ly afl'ected by Greece. Imleed, 
reverence for such abstract powers was always 
more characteristic of Italy and the West than of 
Greece ami tlie East. We must ask and, if |>os- 
sihle, answer the diflicult question, Wliat efi'cct 
upon the individual life had the belief tliat 
morality is under the protection of Heaven ? If we 
regard only the utterances of the Latin satirists 
who paint the manners of a small clique in the 
capital ns though they were representative of the 
vvlmle world, or the equally indiscriminate de¬ 
nunciations of I’aganism hy early Christian 
writers, wo may be tempted to answer ‘ None.’ 
But a great amount of evidence exists which tells 
a diflerent tale. 

Thus, the vast mass of private memorials un¬ 
earthed in the Western world by excavation bears 
testimony to a family life far diflerent from that 
which is almost exclusively presented in the 
literature of the Enquire. The fact that Vesta was 
the presiding deity of the family circle, as well as 
of tlie State conceived as a larger family, is a sign 
of a general belief that the ultimate sanction of 
morality is found in a supernal world, and that 
moral cleanliness among those of this world is a 
precept which issues from the other. This idea 
finds general expression in language, particularly 
in the use of tlie words castus, purus, .mnrtus, pirn-. 
Of course, these terms sometimes have a hard and 
somewhat lowly significance. They may he em¬ 
ployed in a limited sense, not in reference to 
character taken as a whole, but to abstinence 
from some particular class of immoral acts. It is 
not easy to trace the moral life of a people or an 
empire. But it is not too bold to say that tlie 
history of these words in the Latin language 
shows a steady elevation of the ideal of morality. 

The conviction that, in spite of the many 
horrible misrepresentations which a long line of 
pagan poets and philosophers denounced, the gods 
favour personal purity is exhibited in much 
Roman ritual besides that connected with Vesta. 
Priests and priestesses were often suiiject to severe 
restrictions. Boys and fjirls, being innocent, were 
employed in divine service, as we see in the Car¬ 
men SfECulare of Horace. This famous hymn 
may be said to have done homage to tlie efforts of 
Augustus, who strove to cure the sickness of the 
world by the union of moral and religious reform. 
His policy made an epoch in the social history of 
the Western Empire. The great Greek tide which 
had swept the educated dassas into scepticism 
began to turn, and a belief in the divine govern- 
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ment of the world was renewed and penetrated 
society. An increased yearning after moral 
purity manifested itself in many ways. New 
forms of religion and new applications of philo¬ 
sophy alike show the influence, although then, as 
after, religion and philoso})hy were not always on 
the side of morality. There were Stoic and Cynic 
antinomians as there have been Christian. And 
the new divinities, Isia and Mithra and others, 
who were so ardently accejded, could debase their 
worshippers. Hut, on the whole, these new cults 
were popular, at least in part, because they satis¬ 
fied to some extent the desire to find a way of 
escape from the corruption of unregenerate human 
nature—a way not oj»ened by the older civic faiths. 
The seeds of Christianity could hardly have 
thriven as they did in the field of the Itoman 
world if it had been still, morally, the world of the 
ancient Cato. 

Not unnaturally we find purity as a cult more 
prevalent among women than among men. On 
the princdple of ‘eorruptio ojitimi pessima,’satir¬ 
ists .specially loved to depict the degradation of 
women. But an attentive reader, say, of Mayor’s 
notes on Juvenal, will see something of the other 
side of tlie shield. And a perusal of the very 
numerous gravestones of w'omen w'ill leave an im¬ 
pression that there was, even at the worst time of 
the blmpire, a wide range of sound family life, 
resting on the purity of the matron and mother. 
The commendations of the untainted lives of 
mothers of households are, in a multitude of eases, 
far from being hypocritical or merely conventional. 
The celebrated eulogy by a consul, Lucretius, on 
his wife Turin, in the Augustan age, praises her 
for chastity and religiousness without 8Uf>erstition. 
It was just this hope of stainlessness, combined 
with worship cleansed from superstition, that 
drew women, and in a less degree men, not only to 
Christianity, but to the co8moy)olitan pagan divini¬ 
ties, A common type of inscription praises a wife 
for her ‘ old-time saiictity and modesty.’ In spite 
of loose views of tlie marriage tie, we hear mueii of 
marriages which endured through long lifetimes, 
and the title univira, ‘wife of one husband,’was 
prized. This turning aw^ay from the superstitious 
exaggerations of the ancient cults, combined with 
a recoil from impurity, is well seen in that strange 
apology for Christians rather than for Christianity, 
the Octavius of Minucius Felix, written in the 
latter half of the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Until the rise of the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which was not a great force until the last Imperial 
centuries, the tendency of the later philosophers, 
both in tlie East and in the West, was to eschew 
theory and enforce morality. This was character¬ 
istic of all the schools alike, by whatever name they 
were called. It is impo.ssi hie to mistake the trend in 
educated circles in the West during the fir.st three 
centuries of the Empire towards an elevation of 
morality, whose moving force was a higher view 
of the relation of the individual to God. There is 
an ever strengthening vein of puritanism in the 
later philosophy, which reached its full develop¬ 
ment in the Neo-Platonic scheme. This vein is 
especially traceable in Stoicism. The dry logic of 
earlier Stoicism w^as softened, so that the moral 
Vessons of the school might reach a large circle of 
Koman disciples. Every attempt was made to 
bridge over tne gulf between the philosopher and 
the vulgar. The philoso])hic missionaries, who 
wandered about the world preaching to the multi¬ 
tude, though accused, liKe other teachers, of 
criminality, found a hearing from the crowd ip^t 
because of the vague yearning after a better life. 
There was a gradual approximation to the Chris¬ 
tian idea of sin, and the necessity was realized of 
a divine deliverance from the burden of the flesh, 


with its impulse to immorality. Virtue was ex- 
ilained as attainable only by tlie will of God, and 
»y imitation of the divine ; duty, as the outcome 
of the divine law\ ‘ No man is {.;ood w ithout God,' 
said Seneca. The philosophic teaclier wan more 
and more presenteti as tlie curer of sick souls. Tlio 
wide dillerence between doctrine and practice 
among the followers of this teacliing was the 
theme of satirists, but there is much reason to 
doubt wlietlier they were more open to this kind 
of reiuoacli than the adherents of other religious 
and moral systems in the past and in the present. 

LiTKRvn'Rit.—liiforniation on the subject ia acatlerevl altout 
in works on Kgtnun reli^cion and Philosophy and ISocial Life 
Especially nmy be nuMitioiied : G. Wissowa, lirluintn unA 
Kulnm der Rouier '^ (in Muller’s Uandbuch der kluHniachm A Iter- 
tunisiPiaKenechaJ'tj, Munich, lOlZ; L. Fricdlander, Darntfl- 
lutujen axis der SiUengeschichU Roint in der /.eit van Axigxist 
bis zum Ausgaiuj der Axitoninef', Lolpziij, 1881 ; E. Zeller, 

Rhilosophie der Griechent>, do. J. S. KEIU. 

HOLINESS (Semitic).—The conception of holi¬ 
ness when traced to its historic origins among 
Semitic peoples is stri[iped of all the ethical quaU- 
ties with which our Christian modern consciousness 
ha.s invested it. The etliical elements which have 
become absorbed into its content entered at a much 
later stage in the evolution of ideas which became 
attached to the term. This change of connotation 
will be duly noted in its proper {dace. 

1. HOLINKSS AT THE EARLIER RTAGE. — l, The 
original meaning: of the Semitic word for ‘holy,’ 
‘ holiness,’ k-d-S {s). —The use of the Assyr. I’ael 
kudduSu, ‘to purify,’ and of the corresponding 
adjective in the sense of ‘pure,’ ‘bright* 

(to w'hieh the syllabaries give us the synonyms 
and ebhu, ‘elear’ or ‘ bright’), might tempt 
us to assume that the original connotation of the 
term was ‘ brightness,’ especially w hen the Arab. 
kadasa and its derivatives miglit seem to lend some 
support to this view. But it would be precarious 
to imild upon the infrequent use in Assyrian of 
derived forms, and in Arabic of what may be a 
derived meaning. Our only safe course is to 
generalize from the use of k -d- & both as verb and 
as substantive in the earliest documentary sources, 
and of other words, such as h-r- vi, found in all 
the Semitic languages posBessing a similar mean¬ 
ing. We are thereby led to the conclusion that 
the term k-d-S expresses the sejiaration or 
reservation of a thing or a jicrson for Jiivine use 
or a Divine cult, and the state of an object or 
person so reserved and brought into close rela¬ 
tion with Deity as inaccessible or hardly accessible, 
and invested with a quasi-Divine character and 
pow'er. 

We are here touching upon the common ground 
of primitive custom where Semitic and non-Sernitic 
traditions blend. The saying of Statius, quoted 
with approval by E. Kenan (Hist. rf’/.vme7, T’aris, 
1887-94, i. 29), ‘ rrirnus in orbe dcos fecit tinior,’ 
here finds its a})plication. The element of fear, 
which invests the relations of primitive man (see 
the ‘General ’ art. above) with tlie occult personal 
or quasi-personal agencies with which he appeared 
to be HUiTounded, is expressed in the Heb. phrase 
for religion, njn; nN"]’. This feeling of awe was ex¬ 
tended to all objects which stood in more immedi¬ 
ate contact with the gods whom the Semite 
worshipped.* 

1 Robertson Smith is dominated by his conception of sacrlQce 
as expressing communion between God and the worshipper. 
Therefore, when he says {Hel. Sein.'^ bit.), ‘It is not with a 
vague fear of unknown powers, l)ut with a loving reverence for 
known gods who are knit to their worshippers by strong bonds 
of kinship, that religion in the only true sense of the word 
begins,’ he is expressing only a partial truth. 8. I. Curtiss, 
who travelled among the InhabiUnts of the Hinterland of Syria 
and Palestine, is probably right in asserting tiiat the worship of 
the modern primitive Semite is simply the product of fear. The 
answer of his Arab guide Hanidkn to the question what mode 
the Arabs religious might almost as well be given by the primitivs 
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Analo^es to the primitive conceptions of holy 
things may be found in Hebrew religion. The 
mountain Sinai, .Jahweh’s alKuie, was holy and 
could not be touched without peril to life (Ex 
1912.18. 21-24J Similarly Uzzah’s temerity in touch¬ 
ing the ark of (iod (2 S 6®'-) led to his death. We 
have an instructive example of the survival of such 
magical conceptions regarding holy objects in the 
cerctuouy of trial by ordeal of a woman suspected 
of adultery (Nu [P]). 

Th« passage ia difDouIt becauae it shows, if Baentsch's snAl 3 rsis 
l>e correct, that the text has been worked over at different 
times. After various ceremonies we read in v.l7fr. ‘And the 
priest shall take lioly J water in an earthenware vessel ; and of 
the dust which is on the floor of the tahornacle shall the priest 
take and put it into the water.’ After further ritual, os unloos¬ 
ing the woman’s hair,''< the officiating priest takes in his hand 
the ‘baleful water that brings a curse' and makes the woman 
swear a solemn oath After reciting the words at its 

close, ‘ And this water that brings a curse shall enter thy bowels 
t o cause thy womb to swell and thy thigh to fall,’ to which the 
woman replies, ‘Amen, Amen,’the priest writes the words of the 
c;urse in a hook and immediately dissolves the writing > com¬ 
pletely in the baleful curse-bringing water, and, after waving a 
meal offering before Jahweh and burning it, he causes the sus¬ 
pected woman to drink the * holy ’ lialetul water. 

Robertson Smith hohlB that the water is here 
called ‘ holy ’ becauRe it is derived from some sacred 
spring. ’En-Misbpftt at Kadesh, as well as 'ftu- 
Meribhah, he would explain as sacred springs 
whose waters were used in decisions based upon 
ordeals of this kind. On the other hand, Raudis- 
sin, with at least equal probability, explains the 
‘ holiness* of the water as due to the fact that it 
was kept in a vessel belonging to the sanctuary 
(Ex 30'®). The example we have cited is instruc¬ 
tive as showing that fcodetth includes a positive as 
well as a negative element, viz. the positive ele¬ 
ment of Divine power whiidi may break forth with 
destructive effect. Raudissin’s statement, that 
‘ holy ’ does not properly designate a quality hut 
a relation as (loa’s prfqterty, is scarcely ad<;quate 
(Studien zur sem. Religionsgeseh. ii. 45). More¬ 
over, this writer’s view, that the materialization of 
holiness in Ezekiel is late (ib. 141), is certainly 
contrary to fact. 

Further illustrative examples will make this 
clearer. In Is 65® we have |)rimitive conceptions 
of holiness in respect of persons as a mysterious 
potency which can pass from one individual to 
another with wdioin he comes in contact. The 
latter is therefore warned: ‘ Stand apart, for 1 
make thee holy.’® This expression occurs in a 
passage crowded with obscure references to the 
cults of Palestine into which the resident Hebrew 
population in the middle of the 5th cent, had 

Semite : * Kvery niiafortune comes from Ood. Nothing comes 
except from Him. We fear (Jod and the Welis. We take our 
vows in order to guard against injury. Ood receives our vow 
like a baksheesh. When all goes well, I offer a /tdu that no 
misfortune may overtake us" {Umem. Ilel. im y^olksUben dea 
haul. Orienla, Leipzig, ItKlH, pp. 29.1, 04 f.). 

1 Some doubt exisls as to the validity of the reading of our 
text O'Q, for the LXX have vSufi xaBapov ^dtov. This has 

induced Dillmann, Nowack, and others to substitute for the 
somewhat unusual D'Vlp the words D"n omno or D”n only. 
On the other hand, Robertson Smith (JM. Sem.'J, 181) contends 
for the validity of the reading ‘ holy water’ as an ‘ isolated sur¬ 
vival of an obsolete expression ' in post-Exilio Judaism derived 
from the old language of Hebrew ritual. In this case ’pure 
water' and ’living water’ would be the later intorpretAtivc 

S losses which came to be substituted in the texts employed by 
le Greek translator. 

3 8ee /CC, ad loc. Cl. on unloosing the hair, Wellhausen, 
liaatf'i, 199. 

5 Gray (/CC, ‘Numbers,* ib.) cites the custom practised in 
Eprpt of writing passages from the Qur’an on the inner surface 
ofabowl and using the water that had dissolved the writing 
for medicinal purposes. 

4 Here reading, of course, the Pl’el instead of the intfvossihle 
al of the Heh. text; so Geiger and other recent scholars, 
nother interpretation than that given above has been sug¬ 
gested to the present writer by lladdon, viz. that Ute initiated 
person is anxious not to lose his sacred )^>otency by contact with 
another. Similarly in Mk Jesus is well aware (enyeouv) that 
a potency (Svya/iit) had passed out of Him when touuned by the 
diseased woman. 


lapsed. One who had passed through a ceremony 
of consecration warns another to keep at a dist ance, 
liccanse <‘ontact with his own consecrated person 
might infect that other w’ith holiness, and thereby 
surround him with a circle of taVuis or restrictions 
which would disqualify him from discharging the 
ordinary duties of life. This becomes evident from 
a comparison with E/.k 44'®. There special instruc¬ 
tions are given to the Zadokite priestliood that, 
when they pass from the inner to the outer court 
of the sanctuary, tliey are to put off their ollicial 
vestments wherewith they have ministered before 
Jahweh in the inner court (cf. v.'®'-) and place 
them in special holy chambers, lest by tlieir con¬ 
tact the people whom they meet are made /tolg. 
Other ordinary garments must be substituted by 
the priesthood in the outer court in order to pre¬ 
vent this contagion of holiness. The same prin¬ 
ciple of contagious holine.ss applies to the utensils 
employed in sacred rites. Since special holiness 
was asHcribed to the sin-offering, it could be eaten 
only in a holy place, i.e. the court of the tent of 
meeting (Lv 6'® “). Contact with the flesh of tliis 
most holy sacrilico creates holiness, and every 
garment on which the blood is sprinkled must be 
waslied in a holy phu;e. In other words, a circle of 
tabus of a stringent character is set up. Hence 
the earthenware vessel in which the sacrificial flesh 
is boiled must be broken, and, if the vessel be 
bronze, it must l>e carefully scoured and rinsed. 
Holiness is treateii in every respect as something 
material (vv.®'*®®). We should also compare Lv 
j 133-36 1512^ These last passages deal witli cases in 
Avhich something uiudean has come into contact 
with an earthenware vessel. Thus, if a weasel, 
mouse, or other unclean animal (Lv 11®®*'-) fall into 
an earthenware vessel, or if that vessel be touched 
by a person who is unclean by rea.son of a dis¬ 
charge, it shall be broken. Hero we see that there 
is a close analogy between uncleanness and holi¬ 
ness. The effect on the vessel is the same ; it has 
to be broken whether it has contained sacrificial 
flesh or that of an unclean animal. This close 
point of contaiit has been investigated by writers 
on Semitic religion, e.g. Robertson Smith and 
Lagrange. The common factor in IkiHi impure 
and holy objects is that a certain element of 
danger, owing to the action of a superhuman 
agency, invests the object in V>othca.se8 (A’cA Sem,^ 
153, 447-4.52), and serves to debar it from human 
use and contact. For contact in both cases in¬ 
volves contagion, and in certain cases unclean- 
ness.' Thus in Ileb. ru the familiar root meaning 
‘approach’ is used in Arabic in the sense ‘be 
impure.’ At tlie same time, the distinction be¬ 
tween holy and unclean is a real one, though both 
are blended in various forms of tabu in savage 
custom (see the ‘ General ’ art.). 

Primitive life deals with concrete conceptions. 
Thus in primitive Semitic religion, holiness might 
be regarded as the nimbus or outflow of Deity 
which attaciied itself to everything tliat mediates 
in worship, whether persons or things, between the 
god and his worshipper. So closely is holiness 
attached to the Divine personality that Jahweh 
swears by it (Am 4®) just as He does by His life 
(Nu 14®'- Dt 32®®, Jer 46'f ; cf. 1 S 14®®-", 2 S 
etc.), or just as the Divine name liecame asso¬ 
ciated with Himself and men swore by it (Lv 
19‘®, 1 S ‘20®®, Zee 5®; cf. Jer 44®® etc.). Thus we 
find ‘holy gods’ in the inscription of Eshmun'azar 
(line 9). 

The ideas of withdrawal, restriction, and reser¬ 
vation expressed in Heb. by k-d-S, applied to 
objects connected with wor.ship, are in Arabic ex¬ 
hibited by other terms. Chief among them is the 

1 See the reference to the Holy Scriptures ' defflitiff tht 
hands,’ at the close of the present oAicle. 
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word Juiram, of which the root frequently appears 
in Canaaiiite Hebrew, Aramaic, and occasionally 
in Assyrian. In this case etymology enables us 
more easily than in that of k-d-S(s) to arrive 
at a definite connotation. Its meaning is ‘to 
seclude,’ ‘debar,’ or ‘render inaccessible.’ What is 
sacred and also legally prohibited is called hardm^ 
and any object or woman who may not be ap¬ 
proached is designated harim. Thus fiardm, a 
substantive, is specially used by a Muslim of the 
sacred enclosure of the Ka'ba at Mecca. With 
the Hebrew-Canaanite herem, or ‘ban,’ which was 
specially connected with war, we shall deal later. 
The noun-form hxiram also meets us in Aramaic 
NabaUean inscriptions.^ In these, haram means 
sometliing inviolable. Thus in an in.scription on 
a tomb in el-liejra the deities DQsharft (properly 
* owner of Shara ’), ManfltliQ, and ^aishah are in¬ 
voked to bring a curse on any one who shall dis- 
j>ose of the tomb in any way or alter the inscription, 
‘ for tlie sepulchre and its inscription are an inviol¬ 
able object’ {haram). The same word is used to 
ex])r€‘ss what is sacred and inviolable in the in¬ 
scription of Petra ii. 350), where the sepulchre 
and surrounding gardens and purlieus are called 
‘ the consecrated and inviolable possession (nm onn) 
of Dilshara, the god of our lord.’® Here Jiaram 
apj)roximates the use of the same word in Arabic. 

Another Arabic term of closely similar meaning 
is himd, designating something forbidden or re¬ 
served, or, more properly, guarded or protected 
from intrusion.® Thus we read of the hiind of 
Wajj attached to the sanctuary of Al-Lat at Taif, 
which was undi'r stringent rules like the Poly¬ 
nesian tabu. ‘ If a woodcutter intruded on the 
hirnd of Wajj, ... he forfeited his hatchet and 
his clothes ; if a man unlawfully grazed his cattle 
on the hirnd of Jorash, the cattle were forfeit’ 
{liel. 146). We find also that dress which 

was employed in ordinary life is distinct from 
dress worn in sacred functions. Accordingly, shoes 
or sandals soiled by travel were put off wnen the 
sacred enclosure, such as a mosque, was entered 
(cf. Ex 3®, Jos 6*®). Clothes were either washed 
(in case of poor worshippers) or changed (Gii 35®, 
Ex 19“*). Even cattle which had strayed from out¬ 
side into the hi?nd could not be reclaimed. 

The opposed term to kodesh in Heb. is hdl,* pro- 

erly that which is free or set loose for ordinary 

uman use, in other words, not subject to the 
restrictions involved in holiness. In Lv 10“^ the 
distinction is sharply drawn, and priests are ex¬ 
horted to observe it as they would that between 
clean and unclean (cf. Ezk 22-® 4‘2®® 44®“). This 
strinjjency of distinction l)t*canie specially emphas¬ 
ized in the days of the Exile (Is 52^* “), ana still 
more in the days of Ezra, when laxity of usage 
required stern correction combined with strict rule. 
Without this the result would not improbably have 
been ‘ the final extinction of Israel ’ (Travers Her- 
ford, Pharisaism, London, 1912, p. 10). 

But this was only to accentuate a tradition that 

1 Respecting Din in Aramaic inscriptions, both as verb and as 
substantive, seeLidzbarski, JSord.-8em. Epigraph., Berlin, 1898, 
p, 280. The verb simply means ‘ to be holy’ ; the Aphel is used 
for ‘ consecrate.’ 

- See O. A. Cooke, yorth Semit. Inae,, Oxford, 1903, nos. 79 
(lines 6 - 8 X 94 (line 3); cf. Lagrange, 183. 

» , Heb. non (root of . 17 * 10 , ‘ wall ’), meaning ‘ protect,’ 

'guard,' ‘ hinder.* Perhaps the fundamental meaning is ‘to be 

hot with anger* (in defence of rights); of. 

(Lidxbarski), ' 

* Root Arable ; the latter, being * applied to the dis¬ 
charge (lit. the untying) of a vow, is the same which is regularly 
used of emergence from a state of taboo (the ihram . . .) into 
ordinary life^{/tef. Sem.^, 482). 
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had its roots in the past. Theory and prescription, 
however, have to give way under the presence of 
practical necessities, and in the pre-Exilic period 
of Israel’s life such coses must nave frequently 
arisen. Originally the right of asylum 
even for stray or stolen cattle that passed within 
some hirnd, or sacred enclosure, was pretty strictly 
enforced in primitive usage, as the story told by 
Wellhausen (Ucste", 52, taken from the narrative.s 
of Ibn al-Kalbi) respecting Saili, the priest of the 
deity al-Fals, who had stolen a inilch-camel and 
detained it under the deity’s protection, clearly 
shows. But this right was niodihed by the 
Hebrews. Justice could overtake a niurderer, 
even though be took refuge in a sacred enclosure. 
Such a.syliim availed only in the case of accidental 
manslaughter (Ex 2E®'-), and even in this case the 
asylum came to he limited to only a few selected 
spots (I)t4*‘‘*®19®'*®, Jos20®'*, Nu Ji'J*'^®). Frobably, 
as Robert-son Smith suggests, the community of 
interest which subsisted between the j)eople and 
its deity tended to mitigate rules which might 
otherwise have pressed with excessive severity on 
his worshippers. Thus the money stored in the 
sacred precincts of the temple of Ba'al-berith was 
even employed by Abimelech to hire a company 
of desperadoes (Jg 9*). In the textually difheuit 
passage 1 S ‘21'*'’ (see Driver and Budde, ad /or.), we 
read that in the lack of ordinary unconsecrated 
bread ("zh onS) the holy bread that stood on the 
table before the Divine presence (E>ip onj;* in v,“ = 
o’)9n in v.®) was distributed among David’s 
starving followers by the priest. The fact that 
the distinction between kOifesh and hoi is here ex¬ 
pressed, and that the })riest endeavours to exact 
conditions of purity, points to the concliiHion tJuit 
wo have a de]>arture from ancient and normal 
cu.stom (cf. Mk 2®”). 

The distinction between kodesh and hoi above 
indicated is obviously dillerent from that be¬ 
tween Divine property and human property, for 
it is the distinction between objects in the use of 
which there are severe reHtriction.s, and objects 
which are free for ordinary human use. This 
idea of sacredness, involving restriction of use and 
danger accruing from its violation, was far more 
primitive than the concejition and usage of pro¬ 
perty, though it may be admitted that the latter 
came afterwards to supervene. 

It is not possible within the compass of this 
article to deal with all the ramiheatioiis into which 
the ancient conception of holiness extended among 
the Semites. It must suffice to classify their varied 
departments concisely under the following heads. 

2. Holy thing’s.—(a) Places which are invested 
with holiness are those in which the supernatural 
power and presence are supposed to be manifested. 
These elements of power and presence were often 
expressed in Semitic by the word name (see below 
under {k)). Hence a sanctuary was said in Hebrew 
parlance to be a spot (par excellence Jerusalem) in 
which God had ‘put his name’ (Ex 20®*, Dt 12® 
jga. 11. 18 26®, 1 K 8®^). Such a place would in Heb.- 
Canaanite be called kodesh and be invested with the 
qualities of holiness and its restrictions. In the 
primitive life of the Arabian desert, from which it 
18 generally held that the Semitic jjooples emerged, 
the main jihysical characteristics associated with 
holy spots would l)e fertility, the spring arising from 
the soil and creating a verdant oasis of shading 
trees in the bare desert. These manifestations of 
a full vitolity were ascribed to the presence of a 
supernatural Power who took up His abode there ; 
and some portion, or even the whole, would be 
regarded a.s His sanctuary, and invested with the 
restrictions of holiness. Canaan abounded in such 
holy places. But there were other causes besides 
fertility which might invest a spot with special 
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nanctit^ 08 rnanifestinj' a Divine power and pres¬ 
ence. riius tile sacred stone Eheri- ezer was erected 
by Samuel at tlie place where Jahweh manifested 
His tiower in tlie defeat of tlie Philistines (1 S 7*^). 
In tlie H])ot wliere God ajipeared in a dream to 
Jacob, the stone marked the .sjiot, and oil was 
poured upon it ((in 28"'^**), and the sanctuary was 
named liethtd. 

Htamn is properly the abode of .lahweh, thoupb 
He dwells with Israel in certain spots, especially 
on mountaiiiM. Hence the ‘holy mountain* of 
Zion (Is IP, Pa 15* ‘24**, W'ia 9®). Hut from earliest 
times Jaliweh was rej^arded as the atmospheric 
deity, and thus in later literature heaven, being 
His place of abode, is dcaigriated holy (1*8 29^ 
Wia 9‘“), and even came to be used aa a substitute 
for the Divine name. 

(^) As just indicated, any .sacred aiiot separated 
off and surrounded by restrictions as to acce.ss and 
ordinary use (Ex 3®) would be marked by vl. stone, 
which served for an altar, on which the blood of 
the offered animal was sprinkled or smeared, and 
at the same time also as a .symbol for the Divine 
presence. There can l>e no (ionht that the nurrien 
of the deity was thought somehow to reside in the 
stone.* Hence the primitive objection to hewing 
the stone or in any wav violating it by the appli¬ 
cation of a tool (Ex 20***'). Moreover, tne smearing 
of the blood, wliich in the primitive form of wor- 
ship was slicd over tlie upnglit stone (Heb. ma.y- 
^ihhnli, Arab, nosh), or over tlie heaj) of stones or 
cairn (such as t\ie ffa/.'cdh of (In .Sl^'*^*),** contairi.s in 
itself a very clear indication that the sacred stone 
embodied tne Divine presence, which was thereby 
made participator of the sacred meal or offering. 
Such a conception of sacrilice jiersisted into jiost- 
Exilic times and survives in its legislation (Lv 21“* ; 
cf. Mai F). 

(c) Tlie sacred frf}rin<f wa.s a frequent accompani¬ 
ment of the sacred place. In fact, as Wellhausen 
remarks {Jlestr/\ 104), wherever human beings 
settled down by a sanctuary there must of neces¬ 
sity be water. Moieover, tfie fertile spot marked 
by the stone symbol would naturally po-ssess a 
tlowiug spring arising from the mysterious water- 
depth (D'lnn), 

*Of all inaniiimte thlnpB, that which has the best marked 
aiipernatiinil associations (unoiiu the SiMiiites is Howinir (or, us 
the Hebrew says, “living") water. In one of the oldest fray- 
inents of Hebrew poetry (N'u ‘21 r?) fountain is addressed as a 
livinji: heinif ’ lll.'i). 

Such a manifestation of life around which verdure 
spread and wliicli was emlowed with properties of 
cleansing, and in many ca.ses with meilicinal or 
healing virtues, sometimes regarded bv the Arabs 
as in habited by serpent jinn, obviously posses.sed 
a sacred clmracter (cf. 2 lv rd**-***). An interesting 
text of Anuhanini, King of Lulubi, puhli.shed by 
V. Scheil [Te.xie.s Hamites-s^rnitiqiies [ = vol. ii, of 
J, de Morgan’s M&moires dt la dHfqation en Perse, 
Paris, 1901 ff.J, 1st ser., p. 67, cited by Lagrange, 
ICO), shows how seas and streams were endowed 
with personality and invoked : 

• May the upper and lower sea of the abyss destroy his parents 
and his ofTspring.' Here the sea is invoked to work out a 
curse. In another case the waters of a river have the power 
to absolve or condemn : ‘ May the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, 
the canals Mekalkal, and the canals Si-kut and Arahtuin, dear 
to Marduk, deliver and absolve thee.’ That such streaius were 
rejrarded as ‘ holy’ is clear from the third tablet of the Surpu 
series published by Zimmern. To drink their water in an 
impure cup (col. i. 21), or to spits-into or otherwise pollute the 
sacred stream (col. ii. 69 f.), wa.s a crime from which priestly 
absolution through Marduk was needed. 

The presence of the sacred s))ring in many of the 
holy places of ancient J.srael i.s atte.st.ed by .such 
names as He’Cr-Sheha', 'En-Mishpat, and the holy 
stream i.s.suing from the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s 
J So kobertson Smith and also Iliuidissin, in ZDMO Ivii. 
[I9(i:f] 8‘'9 ; Ijigrange, 194 ; and lll>li iii. vS7y*», footnote. 

On the occasion of the covenant-sacrilicc between Jacob and 
Laban, of. Jos 24^. 


vision (47*'^’*). Also somewhere in the Negebh we 
may picture Hagar’s Be’6r-la(iai-r6i (Gn 2D^'*’'). 

(a) Another accompaniment of the sacred place 
was the sacred tree. That trees were endowed 
with supernatural life may be illustrated by 
numerous examples of primitive belief. This 
supernatural life would be suggested by the 
vitality of the tree itself and its fruit-producing 
capacity, whereby mankind is supported, or by its 
medicinal leafage (as in the case of the trees that 
grow on the banks of the sacred stream flowing 
from the sanctuary in Ezekiel’s vision [47*'‘*]). In 
primitive Arab, religion certain trees were believed 
to be demon-haunted (Wellhausen, Jieste^, 105). 
The deity'Uzzfi. wa.s considered to dwell in one of 
three Samura trees at al-Nahla, and on the track 
between Mecca and Medina there were many 
Samiira and other sacred trees. With the wor¬ 
ship of the date-palm at Najran {ih. 104) we may 
compare the palm-tree of Deborah (Jg 4®). This 
subject is very extensive, and the reader may he 
referred to the treatment in Barton’s Seuiitic 
Origins, 75-92. Tlie special sanctity ascribed to 
the palm in Arabia is to be connected with its 
importance to man as furnishing sustenance both 
for himself and for his cattle. The traditional 
sanctity of trees passed into Islam, and Muhammad 
was held to have rested and jirayed beneath the 
sacred trees betw'een Mecca and Medina, just 
as Elijah rested and slept beneath tlie rothem 
(Arab, ratam) tree and there received an angel 
vi.sitant (1 K 19®). In Arabia and in Taleatine 
such trees become dhCit anwCit wherever festivals are 
celebrated ; and the boughs are laden with dedica¬ 
tory offerings of clothes, weapons, or ostrich eggs. 
Among the ancient Hebrews, sacredness chiefly 
belonged to the terebinth. It frequently appears 
in the Abraham-narratives (Gn 13“* 14*“ 18‘). By 
a terebinth tree the angel of Jahweh appeared to 
Gideon (Jg 6**). We find several allusions to the 
fact that Divine communications were made in 
close connexion with terebinths. Thus we have 
the terebinth of the soothsayer (■i-j'iD) in Gn 12® (cf, 
Jg 9**’, Dt 11**®); and in the syncretic worship of the 
high places incense was burned under its shade 
(Hos 4***), as well as under oaks and poplars.^ 

(e) Out of the sacred tree arose the sacred symbol 
of the stem, or pole standing near the altar, re¬ 
garded as the symbol of the deity Asherah, goddess 
of fertility and prosperity. The existence of this 
goddess was formerly doubted by Weliliausen, 
Kobertson Smith, and others, who maintained 
that Asherah designated only the sacred pole. 
But Assynology has clearly demonstrated the 
existence of this goddess in the proper names 
Abd-Asratum, Abd-Asrati, and Abd-Asirti (A. 
Jeremias, Das AT irn Lichte des alten Orients^, 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 322, n. 1; KAT*, 432 f.). We 
might regard its nide representation in the pole 
lixed in the ground as a kind of roughly modelled 
^6oi ov, or wooden image, of the goddess (Lagrange, 
176), analogous to the ma^^cbhah (perhaps an ap¬ 
proximate representation of the human figure). 

{/) Holiness was naturally ascribed to the appar¬ 
atus of worship, such as altar-howls, cups, and 
other vessels of the sanctuary (Nu 3*^ 1 K 8® 
ripin). It was also applied to materials with which 
consecration of persons was affected or with which 
it w’as accompanied, e.g. oil, water, the diadem, 
and, in general, the garments worn by the priest 
(Ex as well as to the offerings nresented by 

the people, which were hallowed (Ex ‘28^, Lv 22*®'**), 
Any act of ritual inadvertence was a sin of pro- 

* In ancient Eg-ypt, on the other hand, the eycomore wm 
regarded as sacred (aee Maapero, Histoire, Paris, 1894-99, L 
12 i, and Hreasmann, Altorienlal. Texts und BiUier, Tubingen, 
1909. ii. 47). 

s In Aramaic we ftnd the word If^/idshd, ear- or noae-ring, 
regarded aa an amulet with sacred devices or names. 
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fanation, which had to be borne by the officiatinff 
priest. An inevitable condition of the holiness o7 
persons and thin^ was that they must be pure or 
clean. We shall afterwards observe purity and 
holiness taken up into the ethical realm (Ps 24^). 
Here all that it is necessary to note is that, though 
not identical, they come into close connexion. 

Just as a woman unclean throug'h child-birth oould not enter 
the sanctuary (Lv 12^), so uncleanness in things was incom¬ 
patible with their presence or employment in worship. Ac¬ 
cording to the conceptions of the ancient Orient, demons and 
uncleanness, decay, disease, and dirt go together.* Over the 
reservation of the purity of holy things the eons of Levi 
ad to watch (1 Ch 23^). The sins of Israel were con¬ 
sidered to affect the holy place and render it unclean. 
Consequently, on the great Day of Atonement, expiatory blood 
was sprinkled on the altar horns to cleanse the tent of meet¬ 
ing (Lv 161^ *B). Similarly, in Ex 293“*^ special sin-offerings of 
a slaughtered bullock were needed for ‘cleansing* (properly 
‘unsinning,’ Heb. Ktsn ; see Driver, ad foe.) the altar. Cf. Lv 
gi6 1 449 ( 1,1 ref. to a house contiiminated with leprosy), Exk 
4320.32.28 4618 , A high degree of sanctity belonged to holy 
vessels, so that any who touched one became affected by its 
magic circle of tabus, or, in the language of the original, 
‘became holy’ (tyip!)- According to Nu 4*9, death might 
result from such contact. In this connexion we may note also 
that a special and necessary condition in the manufacture of 
sweet incense was that it should be pure (Baudissin, Stud, zur 
$em. Ret., Leipzig, 1878, ii. 40f.; Ex 303*-as 372»). 

(g) The saerednesa of certain animals, such as 
the camel, ox, cow, horse, pig, mouse, etc., is an 
obscure subject discussed by Robertson Smith 
in Bel. Sern.'\ 271 tl\ Probably not the same 
element, but varied elements, operated in various 
cases in determining the sacredneas of an animal 
and the sacrosanct character of its flesh. It is 
just here that we come to one of those iTitere.sting 
meeting-points between the idea of uncleaune.ss 
and the ideas of holiness and tabu. The unclean 
animal may not at ordinary times be sacriliced, 
because it is a specially sacred animal {Rel. Sem.‘^ 
21)0). It is only on sjtecially solemn occasions— 
annual public celebrations or special crises—that 
such a sacrilice can take j»laco. This may partake* 
of the character of a mystic piacular sacrament or 
ceremony. One operative cause that constitutes 
an animal sacred Mas held by Robertson Smith to 
be the fact that it was originally regarded as the 
totemic ancestor of tiie clan. Subsetiuent writers 
on this subject are disposed to abandon this view. 
Other reasons tlian totem ancestry are assigned by 
Benzinger.^ In the case of the pig it was holy us 
belonging to the Adonis-Tammnz legend, or it was 
sacred to Ninib {Zimmeni, in KA'f^, 409f.). In 
other ca-ses, as in that of the hare, magical or 
demonic powers were ascribed to it. The AraUs 
used the head and feet as charms {Bel. Sem.^ 133). 
On the sacredness of the horse (cf. 2 K 23^^ in 
reference to sun-worship ; Bel. Se7n." 293), the 
mouse (Is 66^’), and the swine (65^ 60^^), explana¬ 
tions will vary, since the motives are various. One 
operative element is suggested by Agatlmrchides 
(K. Muller, Geogy'aphi graeci rninores, Paris, 185r>, 
i. 153 f.) in his account of the troglodyte poly- 
androuB nomads of E. Africa, who derived their 
whole sustenance from their flocks and herds. 
‘They gave the name of parent to no human 
being, but only to the ox and cow, the ram and 
ff.via, from whom they had their nourishment.* We 
have already seen that the sacredness of the palm- 
tree is probably due to a like reason. ‘ The beasts 
are sacred ana kindred beings, for they are the 
source of human life and sub.sistonce. They are 
killed only in time of need, and the butchers are 
unclean, which implies that the slaughter M'as an 
* Hence In Babylonian magic, fire and water are eummoned to 
the magician’s aid in expelling demons (see ‘Magic,’ in UVB 
ili. 209). 

a Heb. ArcAcioZ.a, Tubingen, 1907, p. 408 f. See the Instruc- 
tive note by Bertholet on Lv 11 (pp. 87-40), in which the varied 
motives and traditions of ancient and primitive races are set 
forth. While due weight Is assigned to the theory of totemic 
ancestors as applied to Israel (p. 40), other causes, especially 
demonic and magic, are likewise admitted. 


impious act’ {Bel. Sem.^ 296f.). OM’ing to the 
polyandrous character of this nomadic people, the 
cow M'ould be regarded as more sacred, since man 
is nourished by its milk, and kinship is also reckoned 
through woman.* 

(A) As certtiin portions of space M-ere reganled os 
holy and subject to restrictions of human use, so 
also M’ere certain portions of time. Certain holy 
seasons were regarded as belonging to or specially 
related to God, as were certain tiersons or things. 
Consequently human actions during these holy 
seasons were specially lin»ited or comlitioned. 

Among the Babylonians, snccial importance )»e 
longed to the solemn festival held at the beginning 
of the year called Zagmuku, or in Assyrian rH 
&atti, ‘ beginning of the year ’ (Ileb. rrfi), which 
was synonymous M'itli the feast of Akitu. It M as a 
festival in M’hich Marduk was carried in procession 
on a sacred hartjue, and Naim proceeded from his 
temple in Borsippa to salute his father Marduk, 
On this sacred day—the Babylonian Nom' V’ear’s 
Day {i.e. 1st of Nisan)—the king performed the 
ceremony of ‘ taking hold of the hands of Bel (i.e. 
Marduk) and receiving from him royal authority.’ 
In the light of this custom, it is highly signiticant 
that we read in the annals of Nahonidus that in 
the ninth year, one of national disaster, ‘ the king 
did not visit Babylon (Tiutir-ki) in the month 
Ni.san. Nabu went not to Babylon. Bel came not 
forth. The Akitu festival ceased’ {ba-(il). See 
Schrader, KIB iii. 130. 

Among the early Semites the moon was deter¬ 
minative of the sacred days of the calendar. In 
the lunar month of 29i days the sacred days M-ere, 
as we learn from tiie pre-Kxilic Hob. prophets 
(Am 8», Hos 2*« [AV v.»], Is 1*« ; cf. 2 K 4“), the 
New-Moon and the Sabbath. The appearance of 
the new moon signalized the commencement of 
the month (ef. Sir 43® **). Conjoined with the NeM- 
Moon, mention i.s made of the Sabbath. A remark¬ 
able list, discovered by Ihnches {BSBA^ 1904, j>. 
blf.), places the signilicance of tho Hebrew Sabbath 
in a somewhat new light. In Babylonian, Sapattu 
is the name given to tho 15th day of the moon, or 
beginning of tho 3r(l quarter, i.e. full moon. In 
tlni days of the Pt()lemio.s, as we learn from an 
inscription at Narnaka(?)“, the days on M'hich tho 
sacrilices wore ofl’ered in IMKcnicia were new-moon 
and full-moon.* So also among the Hebrews the 
festivals of Ma.s.^ljt.h and BukkOth began on 15th 
Nisan and Tishri respectively. 

From these facts Meliihold has drawn a ■weepirifi' Inference. He 
holda that In primitive Israel, down to the close of the Judran 
Kingdom, Sabbath meant only the full-moon celebration. Me 
regards Ezekiel an the originator of the sanctity of the Sabbath 
as a seventh day oelebratlon (Ezk 46* ; cf. iJO*!*-is-18-'*<*•’-u 
‘2338). But, if this be the case, it is difficult to see on what 
ground Ezekiel is justified in reproaching Israel for the non- 
observance of a recent innovation without the binding force of 
old usage. On the other hand, a variety of OT passages con¬ 
ducts us to the inevitable conclusion that the neventh-day 
Sabbath of a eeven-days’ week was an ancient pre-Exilic 
Institution. For in Israel the sanctity of the number seven was 
evidently fundainenUl. We have it in the Niph'al fonn 
‘swear’; and in derivatives ’oath’; and in the name 

Be’fir-sheba'. Moreover, the seventh day of rest was parallel to 
the seventh year of release in early legislation for the slav»> and 
also for the field, whloh was to remain fallow (Ex 21'<< '23>0; cf. 
342»). 

{i) Various theories have been advanced for 

1 Cf. the statement of Herodotus (iv. 186) that the Libyans 
would not touoli cows' flesh, though Ithey ate that of oxen. 
Here, as in so many other cases, utility consciously or un¬ 
consciously co-operated in enforcing this abstinence from 
the flesh of so valuable and necessary an animal as the oow to 
a priniitive nomadic race. ReHi>ecting sacred animals in ancient 
Egypt, see art. Kotptun Rzi.miox, vol. v. p. 244 f., and especi¬ 
ally Wiedemann, Der TierkxUt der alien Aegypter, Leipzig, 
1912. 

a Von Landau, Beitr&ge tur A Uertumskunde dee Orientu, ii. 
(Leipzig, 1899), ' Die phoniz. Inschriften,’ no. 106, p. 46 f., cited 
in Benzinger, tleb. Archuol.^, 380. But the reading is doubtful. 

* Special sanctity belonged to the Ethiopian uxxin-god, wlto is 
called signiflcautly Mabrem (see Nielsen, in ZDMG IxvL (1012]) 
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the sacreAness of the number seven. Wellhausen 
(Frolec/.^y lierlin, 1883, p. 117) and others, who base 
tlie week or seven-rlay portions of the month merely 
on the moon phaHe.s, do not indicate a probable 
origin for the widely jjrevailing and firmly rooted 
tradition aiiionf; the Semitic peoples (cf. Jiel. Sem.^ 
181 f.) of the Haeredness of the number seven. 
Without committing' ourselves to Winckler’s astral 
theories, we may that Schrader, Winckler, 

Zimmei r»(?), A. .leremijis, and IJonzinger are justified 
in holding' that the sacredness of the number seven 
is based on the seven planetary deities, including 
moon and sun. The order of these planetary deities 
in ancient Babylonia varies. Zimmern [KAT^Qt^) 
H/^ys that the original order was : Moon (»S’in), Sun 
(SaniaS), Mercury (Nabu), Venus {JStar-Uilbnt), 
Mars (Nirtip), .Jupiter (Marduk), Saturn {Kai- 
manu). Probably the seven - branched golden 
candlestick in Zee with its seven lamps, which 
(v.“') correspond to tlie seven eyes of Jahweh, is 
based on the seven nlanets of the celestial world. 

The Hebrew Sabbath signified, according to its 
Hebrew etymology, that it was a sacred day, i.e. 
con.secrated to .Jahweh, in which ordinary human 
employments ceased (Gn 2®'®, Ex etc.). In 

this sense the {uirnitive Ileb. Sabbath corresponded 
to the Hah. seventh day, which was more strictly 
beset with restrictions, like the .Jewisli post-Exilic 
Sabbath. The seventh day in Uabylonia was sacred 
to Kaitn{v)anu, or Saturn, the planet of evil for¬ 
tune. This character attaches to the 7th, 14th, 
21 at, and 28th days of the Bab. month. Wo here 
cite the following from iv. Kawl. 32 respecting the 
7th day of the month Elul. This 7tn day was 
dedicated to Marduk and Sarpanitu® : 

‘ Evil day. The ahephi-rd ^ -- ruler) ot the great nation! 

•hall Mot eat fictdi roasted on coal, food brought into contact 
with flre(?); 

Rhall not change his coat, ahall not put on clean garments; 

■hull not pour out a drink offering ; the king shall not mount 
the chariot; 

shall not . . . sliall not announce any decision; in the place 
of secrecy 

the sootlisayer shall not deliver an oracle. 

The physician shall not lay his hand on the sick ons. 

For the discharge of huHiness (the day) is not suited.' 

Likewise on the day of full-moon (iudea(c. 3()(K» B.C.), in a 
tablet to which VVitickler refers, niakes the statement: 'The 
work of their (i.e. the workman's) hands ceased . . . no corpse 
was buried ... no ninri who had a 8\iit at law went to the 
place of the oath ’ {HeLigimmgeHchichtlicher und geschichtlicher 
Orient, Leipzig, 190(1, p. fll, cited by Uenziiiger in his Ileb. 
Archiiol.'^, SOO). 

In mjiiiadic Arabia the Ifffj corresponds to the 
sacred processions <»f the gods on their barques in 
the Ibil). tow'ns. The original or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, was in the month Kajah, which corresponds 
to the Ileb. Nisan, This, with traces of other early 
customs of Arabic heathendom, became adojded 
into tliose of Ishim. But Bamadan became the 
most sacred rnontli of the Muslim (Welliiausen, 
Restc.^, 7i)). The rule for the kajjl is that he must 
entirely abstain from secular employments and 
devote himself wholly to Ids religious duties. 
Similarly a 'sarah in irebrew is the time when man 
is under such restrictions’ (Marti). Muhaminada 
rule of conduct is stated in Qur. v. 96 ; ‘ U ye who 
believe, slay no game while ye are on a pilgrimage.’ 
In fact, tlie restrictions as carried out by orthodox 
believers during this * truce of God ’ are grotesque.’ 
The thirty days’ fast during Ramotlan involves 
abstinence from food, drink, and intercourse with 
women, from sunrise to sun.set. It ‘ kindles in 
Moslem spirits, even of the wild Aarab, a new 
.solemnity of religion ’ (C. M. Doughty, Arabia 
Deserla, Cambridge, 1888, i. 509). For it was dur¬ 
ing this montli that Muhammad retired for medita- 

I Seo Soli, Faith of Islam^, London, 1896, p. 291, and citation 
from Ihikhdri, i. 4.')8. The pilgrims ar« girded with the 

«7ireim. or ' pilgrims' loin-cloth, which covers them to the knee ; 
and a lap may bo cast over the shoulder. They are henceforth 
bare-headed and half-naked; and in this guise must every soul 
enter the sacred precincts’ (Doughty, Ar. Deg. \i. 479). 


tion to the cave of Hirft, and the Qur’an was sent 
down from the Seventh Heaven. Just as Rajab 
corre8[>onded in time to the month Nisan, so 
Ramadan corresponded to Tisliri, the seventh 
month of the ecclesiastical Bab.-Ileb. calendar. 
We can hardly doubt that Jewish traditions of the 
great Day of Atonement (the 10th of the month) 
inlluenced Muhammad’s institution of the Ra¬ 
madan. 

liespecting Muharram, or the first month of the 
Muhammadan year, and the mourning cclehration* 
of tiie Shi'ah .sect who commemorate the deaths of 
' Ali and his two sons, yasan and IJusain, see Sell, 
300 f. For a graj»hic description of a Persian Tazi, 
see Arminius Vainbery, Life and Adventures^ 
London, 1884, p. 08 f. 

(j) Certain operations or processes were also 
invested with special sanctity. Among these may 
be mentioned the sacrificial act, of which the 
e.ssential element is the shedding of blood. WitJi- 
out entering into the intricate problem as to the 
fundamental and primitive meaning of sacrifice 
((f.v.), which appears to liave involved the concep¬ 
tion of a blood-tie between the Deity and tJie 
worshipper,’ there can he little question that the 
blood, which embodied life (Gn 9^ Lv 17” ’*, Dt 
12‘*“), was held to possess a magic potency. Doughty 
(i. 499) points out that it is the custom of the Arabs 
to slaughter a young sheep and smear the blood on 
camels and cattle as a jirotection. The recent 
researches of Westermarck in Morocco reveal that 
the blood of the slaughtered victim was believed 
to visit a curse on the object for whom the sacrifice 
was ufl'ered.® It is hardly po.ssible to doubt that in 
the original form of the rite described in Exodus 
the smearing of the blood on the lintel and door¬ 
posts had special reference to the plague-demon 
(n'nip^tjD, Ex 12‘‘’’’[.J]), over whom it possessed a magic 
|>ower of arrest.® Among the Greeks the solemn 
act of sacrifice was attended by the silence of the 
worshippers enjoined by the word eixpruKiTe, favete 
Unguis, Ij)higeneia, when led to sacrifice, is bound 
with the ‘speechless might of gags’ (zEsch. Ag, 
239). 

Respecting vows, special note should be taken of 
the ipN, of which we have a vivid example in 1 S 
14®*, where Saul binds his warriors under oaths in¬ 
volving self-imposed curses not to eat or drink until 
the enemy is wholly destroyed. Another example 
meets us in Ac 2.3’®’®’ (cf. Ps 132'” ).* The enact¬ 
ments concerning the vows of men and women were 
strict according to the late legislation in Nu 30, 
even in the case of ra.sh vows (Lv 6*'-). The special 
and extraordinary vows involving abstinence of the 
Nazirite are codified in Nu 6 (see ICC). 

War pre.sents an interesting example of a 
sacred mode of activity, based on the conception 
of the patron-deity of a State who is its war-god. 
For war, like other State enterprises, was under¬ 
taken under the sanction and direction of the 
patron-deity. Thus Sennacherib begins his de¬ 
scription of his fourth campaign in his Prism- 
inscription, col. iii. 42; ‘In my fourth campaign 
Asur inspired me with confidence ; then I sum¬ 
moned my mighty forces.’ Asurbanipal (in the 
Kassam cyl.),recites the names not only of Asur but 
also of Sin, Samas, Bel, Nabu, and Istar of Nineveh 
and also of Arbela. Istar was the Assyrian war- 
goddess. So also among Canaanites (acc. to Egyp¬ 
tian data) were Anat and Reshef. Similarly, on 
1 Robertson Smith, Rel. Sern.^, 813 f.; Herod, iii. 8. "The 
sacrifices eaten in fellowship in the desert . . . are os a calling 
of the Lord the Allgiver, in his guesLe, a mystical communion 
of their bread and salt with Him ' (Doughty, 1. 462). 

3 See his i>aper, ‘ The Influence of Magic on Social Relation¬ 
ships,’ in Sociological Paport, ii. (London, 1906) 160. 

3 Uaddon suggests that the demon in the more primitive form 
of the rite was supposed to consume the blood, and was thereby 
arrested or placated or diverted from his quest- 
* See art * Qelubde,’ in PJU£*. 
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the Stone of Mesha', it is the god of Moab, 
Chemosh, who says to Mesha' : ‘ Go take Nebo 
against Israel’ (line 14). Among the Hebrews, 
Jahweh S^bhAdth, Jahweh of the celestial star- 
hosts as well as of Israel’s armies (cf. Jg 5“^ goes 
before Israel in the ark carried into tlie battlefield 
(1 S 4®*®), and is consulted by the priest-soothsayer 
with the ephod before every military operation 
(1 S 14^8-23® 307-8, 2 S S''*®). The Syrians had 
the same custom ; for we read in the Annal- 
inscription of Asurnasirpal (col. iii. 20) that in 
oveicoming a hostile Syrian tribe the barUy or 
soothsayer-priest, who went at the head of their 
host [ali/c pan utnmandtiinnu), was captured. Like 
other Semites, the Hebrews inaugurated war by 
sacrifices. This was said to ‘ coiLsecrate ’ war (cnp 
nDrjho, Mic 3®, Jer 6\ cf. Jos 3®); hence the burnt- 
oiierings at the opening of a campaign (Jg 
20®8, 1 S 7® 13*®, cf. 1 S IH). With this conception 
of holy war and consecrated warriors (Is 13®) we 
must connect the sexual abstinence which was 
maintained during military expeditions among 
Hebrews and Arabs Sem.^ 455 ; cf. 1 S 21®, 2 S 
11 ®** ). With this we must also associate the grue¬ 
some custom of the ‘ ban ’ (o^n), which surrounded 
all objects, animate and inanimate, cajitured in 
war, and forbade their appropriation to human 
uses. This meant the wholesale destruction of 
the ‘ devoted ’ objects expressed by the denomina¬ 
tive Hiph'il of the same root h-r- m (.see p. 753"); 
cf. Jos 0*7 S'-*- ®7f-, ,Jg 21***-, 1 S 157'88, in which v,** is a 
close parallel to the Stone of Mesha', lines 14 f., 32. 
In the latter case Mesha' devotes to'Astar-kerndsh 
(line 17, nnonnn) the entire population of Nebo, both 
men and women.* 

(k) The saiired name of Deity had a sjiecial and 
awful potently, since in ancient Hemitic conceptions 
it involved the actual presence and personal power 
of the Deit 5 % which, when the name was uttered, 
w^ere summoned into active exercise. Thus the 
tetragramrnaton (nn’) was too awful for pronuncia¬ 
tion by ordinary human lips, according to the usage 
of post-I^xilic Judaism. We know that in the 3rd 
cent. B.c. it was avoided in the public reading of 
the Hebrew Torah, reproduced in the LXa by 
xi'ptos, being substituted for it. Even the com¬ 
binations n' and v, though abbreviations of the 
sacred name, came to be avoided as numerical 
signs of 15, 16 (io and m being respectively substi¬ 
tuted). On the use of the Divine names and those 
of the Hebrew patriarchs in exorcisms, and gener¬ 
ally in magical formulae, see artt. ‘ Exorcism ’ and 
‘Sorcery,’ in IIDB i. 812, iv, (504 ; Conybeare, in 
7'rans. of the Third Internat. Congress for Hist, of 
Kelig.t Oxford, 190S, ii. 358 ff'. The wide preva¬ 
lence of the potency of sacred names in Bab. in¬ 
cantations needs only to be mentioned here. 

3 . Holy persons.—(i.) Chief among these were 
the priests. In Ex 29, Lv 8 ®, elaborate details of the 
rites of initiation are given whereby priests are in¬ 
stalled in their oflice. In these rites we shall merely 
note ( 1 ) the washing of the person with water (Ex 
29*; cf. washing the garments in Ex 19**-** at 
Sinai); (2) splashing bullocks’ and rams’ blood 
on the altar-norns and round about it (vv.*®*-*®), 
the ram’s blood being j)laced on the right ear, toe, 
and thumb of the Aaronids (v.®®); (3) special gar¬ 
ments and ‘holycrowm’ (v.®); (4) anointing with 
oil (v.7). The fundamental conception underlying 
these ceremonial cleansing operations (washing and 
blood-sprinkling) is to remove all contamination 
which would disqualify the priest for his sacred 
functions. These functions are defined in Nu IS®** 
08 the keeping of the tent of meeting, the handling 
of the holy vessels, and the approach to the altar. 
In the later Heb, legislation, which has just been 

1 A further treatment will be found in art. ' War,’ in EBi, § 2, 
and F. Bchwaliy, Sem, KriegialUrtumer, Leipzig, 1001. 


quoted, these functions belonged to the sons of 
Aaron. It is, however, fully recognized that the 
substance of P’s ceremonial legislation is very 
ancient; and, if we possessed fuller documentary 
material from ancient Babylonia, we should prob¬ 
ably be able to show a larger number of close 
parallels between the ceremonies of initiation for 
the Babylonian priesthood and those contained in 
P than have yet come to light. JSeveral interest¬ 
ing and important analogies may nevertheless be 
noted. 

(а) The king (q.v.), like the priest, was anointed 
with oil (nTC). Anointing (< 7 .^.) doubtless arose 
from the ancient magical custom of smearing or 
pouring unguent on tlie body to endow tlie subject 
M-ith certain qualities. Thus the Arabs of E. Africa 
believe that lion’s fat insjiires a man with boldness, 
so that a wild beast flees from him (see ii. 
364 f.). From the Tell el-Amarna tablets we learn 
that the custom of anointing kings prevailed in 
Western Asia in the 15th cent. n.c. In a letter 
from Adad-nirari, king of Nubassi in N. Syria, 
addressed to the king of Egypt (Schrader, KlB v. 
no. 37), it is stated that a previous Egyptian king 
had }»oured oil on the head of the writer’s grand¬ 
father and established him as king. Frazer’s GB® 
i. I37-I56, and his Lectures on the Early History of 
the Kingship (London, 1905), have familiari/,t;d us 
with the .sujternatural endowments attributed to 
the early king, who was regarded as a deity or 
quasi-deity. Israel similarly stood in nwe of the 
‘Lord’s anointed,’ whose person, like that of a 
prie.st, was sacrosanct (1 S 24® *®, 2 S 1**). The 
Assyrian king called himself the oilspring or 
favourite of a god {hmutu Altur, naram Sin). 
Moreover, the king assumed priestly functions. 
This we know to have been done by David (2 S 6*7) 
and Solomon (1 K 8 ®®* ). This was also the tradi¬ 
tion in Assyria. Tiglath - Pileser I. (1100 li.C.) 
calls him.self iSippu, or priest, of tlie god ^>amas. 
Sargon calls himself the &aknu, or vicegerent of 
B61, and the iiSakku, or chief priest, of Asur. 

( б ) I’hysical defects wore disqualifications for a 
Hebrew priest and also for a Bab. soothsayer (cf. Lv 
21*7'®8). Among the Babylonians, squinting {saktu 
end), lack of teeth (hepu Hnnd), and a maimed finger 
(nakpi ubani) were accounted disqualifications (II. 
Zimmern, Beitrdge, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 87). 

(c) As the Aaronic priesthood was hereditary, 
similarly the Bab. barutu, or oflice of soothsayer, 
belonged to a sacred hereditary caste whose func¬ 
tions involved special mysteries of knowledge {e.g. 
inspection of the liver). This tradition can ea.si)y 
be traced back as far as the time of Hammurabi 
(c. 2100 B.G. ; see Zimmern, 82 f., 87). 

(d) In the ritual tablets of the aSipu, or prieat- 
ningician, who dealt in conjurations (ii^j^w) whereby 
diseases were removed, or in expiations whereby 
sins w^ere atoned, we read (Zimmern, no. 26, col. 
iii. I9f.) that the maSmaSu (who held an oflice 
closely allied to that of the aSipu) (Zimmern, p. 93) 
is to pass forth to the gateway, sacrifice a sheep 
in the palace-portal, and smear tlie threshola 
and posts of the gateway right and left with its 
bloocf (cf. Ex 127 [Pj). Kesjiecting these incantation- 
rituals and the multiplicity of the sacred offices, 
see Zimmern, Beitrdge, and the art. ‘ Priest,’ in 
EBr^^, Israel also in pre-Exilic days had the rd^eh, 
kosem, m^'onen, yiddoni, and baal Obh. Others 
are obscurely mentioned in Dt 18*®- **. 

In early times the priest in Israel was essentially 
soothsayer, who declared the Divine will by Urtm 
and Tummim, rods, arrows, or other forms of the 
sacred lot. Carrying the ephod, he gave the 
answers needed on any expedition. In early 
Arabia the kdhin (Heb. JmId) was the soothsayer 
who employed the divining rods or arrows, de¬ 
nounced by Muhammad as an abominable work of 
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Batan {Qnr. v. 92; rf. Mir 6^’, Jer 27®). Cf. art. 
‘Boothflaycr,’ in HBD iv, 598, 

In later timeH tlie priewtly function in Israel be¬ 
came chiefly ceremonial and sacrificial, while the 
function of swjthsayer {koffhn, etc.) was separate and 
epecialized. Out of the priest-seor of early times, 
calle<l rS’eh, erner^^ed the prophet [ndhhf), whose 
person as ‘ man of God ’ was also sacred, whose rod 
possessed ma<.^ical power (2 K 4®**-**) as well as his 
garment (2 K 2**; of. Mk on whom (iod’s 

spirit rested, and to whom ‘ the word of the Lord’ 
came. See art. ‘ Prophet,’ in EBr^^. 

One of the nmst primitive and sif^ificant as well 
as non-ethical amonp ‘ holy’ jiersons of the Semitic 
peoples Was the kftdesh (sodomite priest attendant) 
and tlie fc^dtshrih, or nrie.stess-prostitute, who in¬ 
fested the Ganaanite-llebrew sanctuaries like the 
corresjiondin^ kniHHu and hnrimtu of Babylonia. 
The wide prevalence of this phase of ancient Semitic 
life is attested by Gn .SH*''*'-, 1 K 14'^ IS*”* 22^, 2 K 
23’, Arn 2’, Nos 4", Dt 23‘’ [Heb. *®], and is especi¬ 
ally connected with the Istar cult ((L A. Barton, 
!^m. Origins, London, 1902, p. 83; N. Nil8.son, 
Etudes sur le culte d'lchtnr, I^eipzip, Paris, and 
iSt. Peter.sburK, 1911; see, further, BlKRODOULOl 
[Sem. and L^yp.]). 

(ii.) We have represented in Israel the conception 
of B. hoh^ people. Of this the locus rlnssicAis is Ex 
19®- “ (J E), in which the privilege is made conditional 
on obedience to the terms of the Sinai-covenant. 
Israel is called a Divine possession above all the 
peoples of the world. But this was in reality the 
re-assertion of a long recognized fact. Israel was 
Jah well’s peojile, just as the Moabites were ‘ people 
of Chernosh’ (cf. .Ig 5“, Ex 15*®). Israelites as 
individuals were just as truly sons and daughters 
of J ah well. Similarly Palestine, the land occupied 
by Jahweb’s people, was holy also (cf. Wia 12“), 
and is called .'ahweh’s house (Hos 8* 9*®, cf. 9* and 
Harper in ICC). All sacrifices outside Jahweh’s 
land are, therefore, unclean. The corollary to this 
conception of Israel as a holy people is found in the 
rohibitionof marriage with foreign races prescribed 
y later legislation (Dt 7“). This became rigorously 
applied in (he days of Ezra, who sternly repressed 
such connexions, whereby the ‘holy seed’ became 
‘ mingled ’ and thus contaminated (Ezr 9*'*-)- 
II. The conception of holiness raised to 

AN ETHICAL LEVEL.—We have hitherto traced, 
though only in outline, the far-reaching dominion 
of tlie conception of holiness in its earlier stage, 
over a wide extent of persons, material objects, and 
modes of human activity. In all of these holiness 
appears as a positive quality derived from close 
contact with a Deity or supernatural power w^hich 
becomes deterrent and restrictive, circumscribing 
human activities which are free as to ordinary or 
non-holy objects. Holiness in primitive religion, 
like much else, is concrete and quasi-nhysical, and, 
moreover, is bound up with magical elements of 
tabu. We have now to investigate how in its more 
advanced stage it became gradually and partially 
emancipated from the material and magical charac¬ 
teristics of primitive religion as it became ethicized. 

Holines.s, as we have seen, is closely associated 
with the personality of Deity. That which is 
brought most closely into contact with Him is 
most lioly of all. Tnus the hindermost recess of 
the Temple (''’3'7, va6s), where His presence dwelt 
ynd where only the high priest on the most sacred 
day of the post-Exilic calendar (the Day of Atone¬ 
ment) coula enter, w'as called the Sanctuary par 
excellence^ the most holy place e>^p). Accord¬ 

ingly, sanctity, with all its associated^ elements of 
restriction and reserve, admitted of degrees until 
at length we come to the Deity Himself, who in 
His exalted and inaccessible loneliness and power 
is called by the thrice repeated and so emphasized 


‘ Holy ’ in Isaiah 6 *. The same principle that applied 
to things would a fortiori apply to God Himself. 
If eating the remainder of the shHdmim (rendered 
‘peace-offerings’), which should Ihj burnt on the 
third day, was an act of profanation because it was 
God’s ‘holy thing’ (Lv 19®), it was a far more 
terrible thing to behold God Himself. No man 
can behold God and live (Ex 3.3'^“; cf. Jg 13”, Is 
6 ®). The quality in the Deity whicli avenged with 
terrible penalties all violation.s of Hi.s presence, 
dignity, name, or belongings was called ‘ lealousy,’ 
and He was accordingly designated ‘ a jealous God ’ 
(kjp Sk, Ex 20“ 34*®). 

God’s position of inviolable supremacy and power 
was designated by this term and He Himself 
was rinp, ‘holy.’ But in His external self-mani¬ 
festation He was invested with ‘glory’ (lo?)* 
These two characteristics of Divine personality— 
‘glory’ and ‘ holiness’—are closely combined ; but 
with this distinction, that, while ‘ holiness ’ marks 
out His inaccessible exaltation and ]>ower, which 
are restrictive on human activities. His ‘glory’ 
exhibits Him in His earthly and visible self-mani¬ 
festation (Is 6 *; Baudissin, Stud, zur sem. lie- 
ligion.Hgcsch. ii. 82, 104-107). 

The prophets, who were the great teachers of 
Israel, did not in any degree diminish, but rather 
exalted, the.se conceptions of .lahweh’s unapproach¬ 
able and terrible power and His manifested 
grandeur. The universality of His sovereignty 
and power is emphasized liy Amos, by Isaiah, and 
above all by Doutero-Isaiah (Am 9’, Is 6 ® 40*®"“*). 
But the teaching of the 8 th cent. Judaean prophets 
did not end here. The stress which Amos and 
Isaiah placed on the righteousness of Jahweh and 
His ethical requirements (Am 5®*******'“’, Is 
6 ® ”) shifted the centre of gravity in religion from 
ceremonial to conduct. Corenionial tabus and 
sacrificial forms count for little. In Jeremiah’s 
teaching the externalities of Israel’s formal religion 
have disappeared with the destruction of the State 
and the Temple. Jahweh has established a ‘new 
covenant’ with His people independent of external 
ordinances and enactments, for it is internal, 
spiritual, and personal; ‘ I wdll put my law' within 
them, and in their heart will I w'rite it*^ (Jer 31®*'®*). 

The effect of all this was far-reaching, and it 
gradually brought about an ‘ Uiiiwertung aller 
Werte’ — a transmutation of all values, which 
affected the conception of the Divine Holiness and 
all related thereto. Since God’s character and 
demands were essentially expressed in righteous¬ 
ness, this permeated also the essence of holiness 
whether in God or man. The fast wherewith a 
man is to afflict his soul is to set the oppressed free 
and bestow bread on the hungry (Is 58®'-). ‘Rend 
your heart, and not your garments’ (,J 1 2 '®). This 
affected the language, not only of prophecy, but of 
legislation. Circumcision was to be of tne heart 
(mind), and not of the flesh only (Dt 10 *® 30®). It 
entered even into the priestly legislation off the 
guilt-offering (Lv 6 *’’), and in the ‘ Code of Holiness ’ 
finds its due place (‘25®®*®"). This was doubtless a 
reinforcement of ethical elements which belonged 
to Israel’s old religion, since all religion involves 
social relations and a social order, and therefore 
these elements found a place in the older codes of 
legislation. But prophetic teaching gave them a 
new and primary importance, and they came to 
displace tne externalities of ceremonial religion. 
This is manifest in some of the Psalms, e.g, 60®**®, 
where sacrifices are repudiated as irrational ; 51*** 
where the true sacrifices are a broken and contrite 
heart. Perhaps the most notable expression is to 
be found in Ps 16 (which reflects the spirit of Mic 
67 . 8 ). « Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? He that 
walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
is faithful in his thoughts [and not merely in 
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external acts].’ The following verses expound this 
fundamental conception. Cf. Ps 24*'*, Sir 

We have entered here into a liigher realm and 
atmosphere, and these new conceptions would he 
fostered by the new conditions of post-Exilic 
Judaism, when there was a vast Diaspora, and the 
Synagogue with its worship took the place of the 
national Temple with its sacrificial ceremonial. 
Consequently prayer (which in some form accom¬ 
panied sacrifice) now took the place of sacrificial 
ceremonial (which was legitimate only in the 
central Jerusalem sanctuary). 

Moreover, we now find a teiidencv to shift ‘ holy,’ 
which was ethical, from non-etnical things to 
personal obiects, to which it can more properly 
apply. God in Deutero-lsaiah is ‘Israel’s Holy 
one’ par excellence. Purity is closely associated 
with noliness, and has moral values. In Hab p'**- 
‘holy’ is applied to Jahweh in His ethical purity, 
which is so great that He cannot behold evil—an 
echo of Is 6 “ ’. From these ethical conceptions of 
God’s lioliness it is but a step to the conception of 
God’s ‘Holy Spirit’ (Is 68 '“'-, Ps 6 P*, VVis 9^’). 
Those who form God’s retinue, the angels, are 
called ‘ holy ones,’ since they are the ‘ sons of God ’ 
(Job 15'®, cf. I’s 89«- **). 

Nevertheless, the old and primitive non-ethical 
ideas of holiness still held sway and persisted in 
post-Exilic Judaism. They permeated Ezekiel’s 
ideal scheme (chs. 40-48) of Israel’s restored 
commonwealth, and the subsequent Levitical 
legislation. We even find them in the Mishna 
(Parf. iii. 2. 4 f., iv, 6. 6 ; cf. 'Eduyydth v. 3), where 
it is stated that the canonical Holy Scriptures 
‘defile the hands,’ according to the teaching of the 
schools of l»oth Hillel and Shamniai. In other 
words, this holiness thereby becomes contagious 
(Weber, Jud. Theol.^, Leipzig, 1897, §21. 1). Texts 
from these inspired Holy Scriptures are still em¬ 
ployed by Jews as magical charms and prophy¬ 
lactics, just as verses from the Qur’an are used 
among Muslims. See artt. ‘ Demon,’ ‘ Magic,’ 
‘Sorcery,’ in HUB. In fact, the Arabic language 
of the Qur’an is sacred, and any translation into 
another tongue is a violation of that sanctity (Sell, 
Faith of Isla/n^, 265, 301-305). Among j)ea.sant 8 
in the inland regions of Syria, both Christianity 
and Islftm are but a thin veneer over forms which 
are essentially those of ancient Canaan. Ethical 
monotheism is not the dominant religious influence, 
but a belief in the local nabi (whose tomb is sacred), 
or the local wait and Jinn, who are merely sub¬ 
stitutes for the former gods and demons. 

What, however, unites the most primitive ideas 
of holiness to the later and modern conceptions, 
which are ethical, is the fundamental principle of 
close union and association with the Divine. This 
is common to the present and the hoary past. 
Whatever is deemed incompatible with sucli asso¬ 
ciation is necessarily excluded. Holiness, there¬ 
fore, will always be restrictive, and jealously close 
its doors to all forms of human action which are 
held not to be in harmony with this fundamental 
principle. And with holiness so restrictive and 
secluded there is also involved a positive element 
of Divine power. 

Litbraturk.—T he diseertation on ‘HolineM* by W. W. 
Baudissin, in his Studien zw Mem. Iteligionegegah., pt. li., 
Leipzig, 1878, still remain* a very valuable treatment, especially 
from the standpoint of OT usage. A useful list of earlier 
literature is given on p. 8f. Valuable material respecting 
Arabic heathendom may be gathered from J. Welihausen, 
Rente arah. Heidentums, Berlin, 18S7 (*1897). W. Robertson 
Smith’s Religion of the Semites^ (I.«ondon and Edinb.l 1894) it 
still the best contribution to the subject, especially owing to Its 

* In the face of Bertholet’s extreme statement that t^eeh 
and Ifoddeh are nowhere to be found in the Psalter in the special 
sense of moral holiness (Bibl. Theol. des A T, Tubingen, 1912, iL 
249, footnote), it is at least obvious from Ps 1.*) and 61» that on 
Mthieal os well as ceremonial connotation is impliefl. 


full presentations of Arabic illustrative materials as well os 
those derived from the wider field of the comparative study of 
religion. M. J. L agrange’s Etudes srir les religums nemitiquee * 
Pans, 1905, esp. clis. iv.-viii., contains a mine of welUsifted 
tiialerial in which the results of Assyriology find their due place. 
In addition to these, J. Skinner's art. ‘ Holiness,' in IJDB, and 
R. Kittel's ‘Heiligkcit (lottos im AT,' in PRK \ should l>e 
consulted. Among connuentaries, see G. Buchanan Gray, 
‘ Numbers'(/C'C, Edinburgh, 1903), and A. Berthoiet, * Levu- 
icus’ (Kurter llatuikointnentar, Tuhiugen, 1901) (see esp. oa 
ch. 11); K. Marti, (ieschichtf der i.'d uelit iscJtfn Beiiquin 
Strassburg, l«0;t, §§9-11 ; B. Stade, Bihlische Theologie den A T, 
Tuhingeii, UUKS, i. §§ 46-70. Cf. also the other works cited in 
the course of the article. OWKN C. WhITEHOUSE. 

HOLY ORDERS.—See Ministry, 

HOLY PLACES.—See Places. 

HOLY SPIRIT.—See Si'iRiT, Holy. 

HOLY WATER.-See Water. 

HOLY WEEK.—See Ke.stivals and Fasts 
(C hristian). 

HOME.—The word (see OKI), j.p.) signifies ‘ a 
dwelling-place,’ regarJeil from (be moral ami the 
social point of view a.s the fixed residence of a 
family, providing for its members a place of refuge 
from the labour and ttirmoil of active life, aiid 
cherished as the abode of those to whom a man i.s 
bound by the closest and most intimate ties of 
relationship. The ideas which the word suggests 
are, accordingly, those of jtemmncncc, security, 
familiarity. 'I’o ]>e ‘at home’ implies that a man 
has reached, at least for a time, the end of his 
wanderings (cf. Pr 27“); that he is beyond the 
rea(ib of the perils of wayfaring; tliat he is no 
longer a stranger and foreigner, but a meml)er of 
a household, surrounded by those who understand 
him and sympathize with him. When, for e.xnmple, 
St. Paul speaks of the Gentiles as oUeloi toO ^eoO 
(Eph 2*®), he is contrasting their former outcast 
and alienated condition with the privileges of mem¬ 
bership in God’s family or honseludd. Under all 
the aspects mentioned above, death is Hometirnes 
spoken of as ‘going home’ (cf. Kc 12 ® ‘long home,’ 
with I’luinptre’s note), and tlie disembodied state 
is described by St. Paul as the Ijeing ‘ at home with 
the Lord ’ (2 Co 5“). 

There were, doubtless, numerous instances of 
beautiful domestic life among the Hebrews. The 
narratives (J and E) of the 9Lh and 8 th centuries 
B.c. throw much incidental light on the family life 
of ancient Israel. There was apparently a tend¬ 
ency (except in the case of the monarch) towards 
monogamy; and, though paternal authority was 
absolute, and extended to the jus nec.is, we do not 
find instances of harsh or unjust treatment. The 
same remark applies to slaves. They were the 
private property of their ma-sters, but despotic 
rights do not seem to have been as a rule abused. 
The duties of hospitality were lield in honour, and 

f uestswere welcomed with kindness and liberality. 

'he Book of Proverbs illustrates the high esteem 
in which family life and family duties were held 
in ancient Israel. As regards the later Judaism it 
has been said that ‘ there were no homes like those 
in Israel,’ and two familiar Talmudical sayings are 
probably the fruit of common experience: ‘ Mar¬ 
riages are made in heaven,’ and ‘God dwells in a 
pure and loving home’ (see A. Edersheim, Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Loudon, 1883, 
bk. ii. ch. 9, and JE, s.v, ‘Family and Family 
Life’). To a smaller extent the feeling for ‘ home ’ 
may be traced in classical antic uity (see, for in¬ 
stance, Horn. Od., passim-, Sopli. Ajax, S.'iO-HfiO, 
PhU. 492-496 ; Ovicl, Trist. iii. 4. 53 11’. ; Virg. Eel. 
i. ; Tib. Eleg. i. 1 ; Plin. Epp., etc. ; cf. S. Dill, 
Jtoman Society from Nero to M. Awrelitts, London, 
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1904, p. 188 f.; and, for the witness of Latin inscrip¬ 
tions, etc., see hints in C. Tfit Churches Task 

under the Homan Emnire, Oxford, 1905, Lect. 4), 
and also in India (cf. tne statement of the Panr.ha- 
tantra, v. 49, that even heaven is not so precious 
as one’s birthnlace, however humble it may be ; 
see, further, libhtlinj^'k, Ind. Spruche^y Leipzig, 
1870-73, nos. 1013, 1943, 6048, 6939); but it has 
been said with truth that 

‘home id Hpecially Teutonic, word and thing. . . . The life of 
home haH become the great poHaenuion, the great delight, the 
great social achievement of our race ; its refuge from the storms 
and darkness without, an ainj)le compensation to us for so much 
that we want of the social briJ/ianc 3 - and enjoyment of our /^atin 
hretiiron. fteverence for the household and for household life, 
a high sense of its duties, a keen relish for its pleasures, this has 
been a strength to German society amid much to unsettle it ‘ 
(K. W. (Jhnrch, J'he Gifts of Civilisation, new ed., London. 
1880, p. pJIT.). 

In England the new conception of life which 
Puritaniam introduced tended powerfully to raise 
the standard of family life. 

‘ Home, as we conceive it now, was the creation of the Puritan. 

. . . The sense of spiritual telIowHhiv> gave a new tenderness and 
refinement to the common family affections’ (J. 11. Green, Hist, 
of the English People, London, 1880, Hi. 19). 

So Emerson, Avriting in 1847, testifies that 

‘domesticity is the taproot which enables the [English] nation 
to branch wide and high. The motive and end of their trade 
and empire is to guard the independence and privacy of their 
homes' (English Traits, London, 1860, ch. vi.). 

Tlio Special development, then, of the home¬ 
forming tendency seems to be characteristic of the 
Teutonic race ; but it is a common human instinct, 
and, as such, finds its peculiar consecration in the 
gospel. Naturally, the sjiread of Christianity in 
the pagan world was responsible for many trage¬ 
dies of domestic life. Christ’s own words fore¬ 
shadow the strain upon adection and con.science 
which would inevitably follow conversion (Mt 
j()n.» 4 -«j^ and such a passage as 1 Co 7“^“^' indicates 
one class of problems tliat was bound to arise. In 
early Christian documents we read of wives em¬ 
bracing (Jliristianity and refusing to live with their 
husbamls (e.g., .hist. AjwL ii. 2 ; cf. Eus. HE iv. 17); 
in the persecutions, frequent instances are recorded 
of jiarents pleading with their children, and chil¬ 
dren with their parents ; of sons disowned by their 
fathers, and slaves by their masters; of wives 
divorced, and chihlren disinherited (see Harnnck, 
Expansion of Christianityy Eng. tr., London, 1904, 
l)k iii. ch. 2, for references). Put, where the gospel 
had free course, it issued in the consecration and 
elevation of family life—a fact of which the Apo¬ 
logists supply ample evidence. 

The fundamental weakness of family life in 
Roman society was the exaggerated idea of the 
patria potestas. Domestic duty, it has been well 
said, was summed up in a single article—that of 
absolute submission to the head of the household. 
It was only by a very gradual process that the wife 
rose from being the chattel and slave to be the equal 
of her husband. Filial allection was the rarest of 
virtues under a system which placed the sou at 
the absolute disposal, and under the despotic con¬ 
trol, of his father. In the early centuries of the 
Empire, various reforms tendeil to mitigate this 
state of things. Not only the sons, but the slaves, 
of the Roman householder found their position im¬ 
proved by a series of legislative reforms (see Lecky, 
Hist, of Europ. Morals, London, 1869, i. 297 fl'.). 
But, as has been pointed out, the moral consecration 
of family life was the special task of Christianity. 

This consecration may be said to liegin with our 
Lord’s subjection to the discipline of home life at 
Nazareth (Lk 2 ®*) and with His readiness to hallow 
family life by His presence and blessing (see Jn 2**^- 
11 "^', Lk 10 “^ ), In his letters to the churches of 
Asia (Eph., Col., Philem.), St. Paul deals with the 
leading principles of home life in some detail, pos¬ 
sibly because ‘in the social traditions of “A.sia” 
a certain prominence appears to have attached to 


the family idea ’ (H. C. G. Moule, Colossian Studies, 
London, 1898, p. 231 f.). Each natural relationship 
—that of husband and M’ife, that of parent and 
child, that of master and servant—is exhibited in 
the light of the Christian ideal. The teaching of 
1 P 2’^*3'^ is similar in its tone, and is addressed to 
readers of the same race. Perhaps the leading idea 
of St. Peter is that the gospel confirms and sancti¬ 
fies the element of order and subordination which 
lies at the root of stable social life. Both to wives 
and to servants lie preaches the duty of ‘subjec¬ 
tion.’ St. Paul’s preceiits (Eph. l.c.) seem also to 
apply, in the region of family life, the general duty 
or mutual submission (Eph 5-^); but he lays more 
stress on the principle of active love which subor¬ 
dinates self to the service of others. Both teachers 
appear to regard the family or home as the ap¬ 
pointed sphere of moral discipline and jirobation 
for the great majority of mankind, and St. Paul 
derives its sanctity from the fact that it reflects 
the mysterious relationships which subsist within 
the very being of Deity itself (cf. Eph 3'® 5“^-). It 
should also be remembered that to the mind of 
our Lord Himself the family presents the closest 
analogy to tlio new social order which it w'as His 
mission to reveal. God is the Father of a family ; 
mankind are His children, and all are ‘ brethren ’ 
(Mt 23®'^®; cf. the use of d5eX0oi, dSe\<p 6 TTjs in the 
Epp., and see Harnack, op. cit, bk. iii. cli. 3). In 
sucn early documents as Clem, ad Cor. 1, Polyc;. 
ad Phil. *4, we find echoes of this line of teaching 
and proofs of its actual influence. 

It <loe 8 not fall within the scope of a short article 
to deal with the social and economic tendencies, or 
the moral and scientific theories, which threaten 
the Christian home. It may suffice to point out 
that the purity and sanctity of Jewish homes was 
mainly due to tlie prevailing regard for the chastity 
of woman, ami that, where there is any lowering of 
standard in this particular, the institution of home 
is threatened. In Rome the growth of moral cor¬ 
ruption, avarice, the love of ease, and extravagance 
led directly to the aversion for marriage, the peril¬ 
ous consequences of which Augustus strove to avoid 
by direct and drastic legislation (see Marquardt, 
Das Privatleben dtr Rbmer, Leipzig, 1879, p. 71 fi.). 
The rise of monachism and tlie passion for cojnobite 
and solitary life became the occasion of vehement 
and one-sided di 8 |)aragement of family duties and 
the frequent rupture of family ties (see Lecky, 
op. cit. ii. 125). Nor can it be denied that the 
institution of family life is threatened in modern 
times by a spirit of individualistic selfishness which 
refers the comparative freedom and ease of a celi- 
ate life to the duties and responsibilities involved 
in marriage. But, apart from considerations of 
this kind, we may observe that the possibility of 
home life, as contemplated by the NT writers, 
depends to some extent upon conditions which 
can no longer be taken for granted. The problem 
of the family is closely connected with the modern 
problem presented by the aggregation of masses of 
people in large cities; and it is certain that deep- 
seated industrial causes are tending to undermine 
and break up family life. To a large proportion 
of the working classes in Europe and America, 
anything like home life in its highest form is vir¬ 
tually prohibited by the conditions amid which 
they pass their lives. A further danger which 
threatens home life is involved in defective and 
unspiritual ideas of what constitutes true human 
well-being. It is the obvious duty of the Christian 
Church to encourage any corrective tendencies, any 
social endeavours, which make for the integrity and 
urity of family life. What has been called ‘the 
attle with the sluin’ is a real contribution to the 
family problem ; and all Christians are bound to 
take an interest in any scheme for the better 
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housing of the poor, multiplication of suburban 
homes, improved sanitation, etc. (on this subject, 
see F. G. Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question, London, 1901, ch. iii.). Further, family 
life is threatened by certain socialistic theories, 
which find in the family an insuperable obstacle 
to their cherished ideal of a corporate life in which 
personal interests are to be sacrificed to the welfare 
of the community. Such theories regard marriage 
and the family as a stronghold of individualism, 
hindering the citizen from * complete devotion to 
the socialist ideal’ (Peabody, op. cit. p. 140fh). 
On the other hand, the tendency of anthropological 
speculation seems to be in the direction of vindi¬ 
cating' against socialistic attacks the permanent 
function of the family, regarded as the highest 
result of the historic process of social evolution. 
And, again, if it is true that the individual finds 
his true self-development in subordination to or 
co-operation with his fellows, if corporate life is 
in reality the groat instrument for training char¬ 
acter, it i.s obvious tliat the family has higher 
social significance than was once perceived. Home 
life is the fundamental form which life in common 
can assume. It involves precisely that training in 
social affections, that discipline in self-sacrifice and 
mutual service, which corresponds most closely to 
the Christian conception of worthy human life. 

‘ The family exhibits in the simplest and most unquestionable 
tj’pes the laws of dependence and trust, of authority and obedi¬ 
ence, of oblig'ation and helpfulness by which every form of true 
activity is regulated. ... In the family we learn to set aside 
the conception of right and to place in its stead the conception 
of duty, which alone can give stable peace to peoples or to men ’ 
(B. F. Westcott, .'Social Aspects of Christianity, Ix>ndon, 1887, 
Lect. ii.). 

The gospel, then, gives a complete and final 
sanction to the institution of homo. In the home, 
—‘Charity begins at home’—Christianity finds 
the needful conditions for training men in the 
highest and most Christ-like of all graces (1 Co 
13). In the home, character is trained and ripened 
for the wider service of man that lies beyond and 
outside its range. Hy a round of common duties 
and mutual services, men and women are educated 
for the larger ministries of citizenship and church- 
manship. Thus the go.spel transfigures the home 
by treating it as the ultimate type of the new 
society which Christ came to establish on earth. 
God is a heavenly Father ; men are His children, 
linked to each other by ties of br(itherhoo<l; the 
Church is His household (1 Ti 3^’’), in which all 
have their mutual duties and peculiar calling, and 
all alike are dependent on the Father’s gifts of 
grace (Mt 23«ff-, 1 Co 12“'^-, Eph 4 and 5). So St. 
Paul enjoins Timothy to treat those committed to 
his pastoral charge as relatives of the correspond¬ 
ing age—the aged men as fathers, the elder women 
as mothers, the young men and women as brothers 
and sisters (I I’i 5^®^-). Again, it is noticeable that 
the gospel does not multiply directions in regard 
to the Christian’s conduct in the larger spheres of 
human life—the world of business, of jK)liticR, of 
professional life. It confines itself to regulating 
family life with special minuteness and care ; nor 
does it attempt so much to safeguard the rights of 
individuals as to enforce their duties. Thus, in 
Eph. and Col., St. Paul gives a summary of the 
simple but far-reaching rules which should control 
home life. He addresses in turn husbands, wives, 
children, and servants—that is, all rnemliers of the 
typical household. Each in his turn is exhorted 
to bear in mind his or her duties and the rightful 
claims of others, and thus there emerge the great 
principles that give to home life its sacredness and 
importance. 

(i.) There must be before all else the fear of God, 
the root and ground of Christian life with all its 
manifold relationships; the fear of God regulating 


the desire for wedded life and controlling the 
choice of a pjirtnor (cf. 1 Co 7*”) ; insjtiring the 
‘nurture and admonition’ of children and lending 
a sanction to their obedience (Eph O'®’ ); imparting 
dignity to the necessary tasks of the household 
and even to the fulfilment of menial duties (Eph 
6 “-, Col S***). All is to be planned and tultilled ‘ in 
the Lord,’ in union with His mind and under the 
leading of His Spirit; all duties are to be dis¬ 
charged ‘as to the Ijord and not unto men,’ in the 
consciousness of His continual presence and in 
single-hearted desire to starve Him, 

(ii.) The home is to exhibit in its perfect beauty 
the working of the Into of love. Ijove is the duty 
commended to the husband in particular. Men 
are to love their wives with reverent, tender 
regard ; with them resides the element of authority, 
but the rightful exercise of authority is not to be 
allowed to become a ‘ root of bitterness ’ or cause 
of irritation. And love is to be kept true and pure 
by habitual recollection both of the entire de¬ 
pendence of the wife on her husband, and of the 
sacred mystery which wedded love .symbolizes— 
the self-sacrificing love of Christ for the Church 
(Eph .5'“). The mutual love of those who are 
i)rothers by birth (0t\a(5eX0la) i.s a type and earnest 
of that larger love of tliose who are brethren in the 
family of Christ, the family in the strict sense 
being an image of the Divine Kingdom, t)r, as it 
has been described, ‘ a State and a Church in little,’ 
in which the binding and inspiring power of 
atl'ection may he first realized. 

(iii.) St. Paul and St. Peter alike lay stress on 
the law of dutifulness. While the gospel recog¬ 
nizes woman’s spiritual equality with man, it also 
guards the rightful responsibility and leadership 
of the man ; on the other hand, nothing is said to 
favour the assertion of leadersliip on the part of 
the husband. On the children is impressed the 
duty of obedience ; nothing is said to them of 
possible pretexts for resisting parental authority ; 
on tlie other hand, the parent is warned against 
the misuse of authority over either children or 
servants (Eph 6^- ®). Finally, servants are exiiorted 
to show diligence and faitliiulness ; nothing is said 
to them of ‘rights’ or ‘liberties’ or of the ‘in¬ 
dignity ’ of a dej>end(!nt position. The master, for 
his part, is urged to keep alive in liimself the sense 
of responsibility towards those who are his equals 
in the sight of the heavenly King and Judge (Eph 
6 "; see Moule, Ephesian Studies, l.ondou, 1900, 
chs. XV., xvi., Colossinn Studies, cli. xi.). 

(iv.) Another principle implied, though not ex¬ 
pressly indicated, in the NT treatment of the 
Christian home is the law of social service. Home 
love is in germ tlie love which is to fulfil its 
obligations in every relationship of life. It in¬ 
cludes 

' Loves filial, loves fraternal, neighbour loves 
And civic.’ 

The home, in fact, lays the foundations of social 
morality in the wider sense. It is a school of 
humanity and Christ-like service. It has to be 
guarded from narrowness and exclusiveness by free 
intercourse with others, and especially by the ful¬ 
filment of the duties of hospitality—a virtue on 
which great stress is laid in the NT (cf. Ho 12‘* 16\ 
1 P 4" He 6'® IS’*, 3 Jn ®”^*). In the earliest period 
of the Church’s life, circumstances made tliis duty 
very urgent. It was the most direct and useful 
way in which members of the Christian brother¬ 
hood could aid the advance of the gospel (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, i. 219). It is im¬ 
plied also in certain sayings of St. Paul that 
social intercourse is a duty and nia^ minister to 
mutual edification (Eph 4^). Family life is, in 
short, intended to be a school of brotherly love in 
its widest sense, not developing a mere tgoxsme d 
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pluaieurs, but training men in large-hearted aym- 
pathy and wide Boeinl alleetion. 

' Th« doner and warmer the home affootion, the larjjer and 
•tron(j:er ahould henoine thone aocial instincts which make life 
inconceivable except in a oornmiinity; . . . And it they stop 
•hort at the doinestic litnits, and refuse to open out to their 
wider office, tiiey sin ajfainst the home as much as a^aioBt the 
State’(II. 8. Holland, in Lombard Street in Lent, Ix^tndnn, 1K»4, 
p. 1S4 f. ; see also J. H. .Mackenzie, Jntrod. to Social /‘hilo- 
$oph]f, Glasifow, IBiXJ, p. ai5 Cf.). 

Home life, in a word, failH of its divinely ordained 
purpoHG, if it doeH not ediuiate and Ptrtify the 
Hpirit of social Hcrvice, if it does not awaken com- 
j»aHHion, and deepen insight into the social needs 
of mankind. 

In thi.s article wo have been concerned with the 
ideals presented by the NT. lJut it should not be 
forjtjotten that, while the home is an institution 
which has been evolved by the needs of the race— 
an institution to which the Christian spirit has 
added new grace, lustre, and stability—modern 
conditions have brought us ta what may be a 
period of re construction, when it will la? the task 
of Christianity to deline anew the essential prin¬ 
ciples of ‘ family ethics.’ Industrial conditions, 
new phases of religious thought, the movement for 
the higher education of women and their free 
admission to indciiendent profes-sions and occupa¬ 
tions—those and such like changes have materially 
afl'octed the normal feature.s of home life. ‘ Our 
democracy is making inroa<isupon the family, and 
a claim is lieing advanced widen in a certain sense 
is larger than the family claim’ (d. Addams, De¬ 
mocracy and Social Ethics, I.,ondon, 1902, ]>. 77). 

The position of hoys and girls earning an inde¬ 
pendence at a comparatively early age, the modern 
revolt against dornestie service, the n<;w ideals of 
social usefulness whicli have been inspired by a 
wider outlook and an improved education—these 
things have raised personal iirohlcms in family life, 
the solution of which depends upon sul)mis.sion to 
the progressive guidance of the Christian spirit. 
It must suffice to indicate the circumstances widch, 
a|)art from the conditions which directly tend 
towards the decay of home life, render the fiilfil- 
nient of home duty a less easy task than it was in 
the first age of (diristianity (on thi.s subject the 
work by J. Addams quoted above is interesting 
and suggestive). It remains true that the first of 
Christian social duties is ‘ to show piety at home ’ 
(1 Ti 6 ^), and that home must always continue to 
be the school of those graces and virtues which 
men need for efl'ectual service, whether in the 
State or in the Church. 

Lithraturi.-- Basidna the various hooka mentioned In the 
body of the article, tee the works of Harless, Dorner, Mar- 
tensen, and Newman Smyth on Christian Kthice; C. Gore, 
TKe Ki'itCle to the Kphemms: a Practical Exposition, London. 
1898, pp. 211-286 ; IIUB, art. ‘ Family,’ i. 840. 

li. L. Ottley. 

HOMER.—The religion and ethics of Homer 
—whether they lieloiig Uj an actual evanescent 
‘ Acha*an ’ jieriod in the history of Greece, or are 
the result of a combination of older and newer 
elements effieirted as part of a general process of 
evolution and harmonization extending over many 
centuries — have at least a superficial aspect of 
consistency. This is, no doubt, partly due te the 
peculiar quality of Homeric art, its unexampled 
lucidity and clearness of outline ; to the Homeric 
spirit with its hatred of vagueness and mysticism. 
Itut this temper and art are themselves so charac¬ 
teristically Hellenic that we cannot look to them 
for an explanation of the startling divergence l>«- 
tween the religion of the Iliad and Odyssey and 
that of historical Greece. For the heliefs'of llomer 
are as distinctive as they are definite, and are now 
admitted by every one to be the product of his¬ 
torical causes. hat those causes were is becom¬ 
ing every day more and more obviously the real 


iirohlem at the heart of the ‘ Homeric question.' 
Till they have been discovered, we must be con¬ 
tent witli a statement of the facts really within 
our knowledge, altliough it must be admitted that 
the whole signitieance of these is altered according 
as one doe.s, or does not, regard them as represent¬ 
ing an actual stage (to which the Homeric poems 
themselves are our only witnesses) in the develop¬ 
ment of (Jreek religious thought. 

It will be understood that ‘ Homer’ is UBed throuffhout thia 
article as a synonym for the Iliad and Odyssey, without refer¬ 
ence to the question of their authorship. Tlie books of the 
Iliad are quoted according to the (?aj>ital letters of the Greek 
alphabet, the books of the Odyssey by the ordinary letters. 

I. Religion. — i. The gods. — Thc.se are, of 
course, anthropomorphii!, as all Greek gods were 
or tended to become. They are, indeed, taller and 
more beautiful, wiser and more powerful, than 
men, and are exempt from old age and death ; but 
otherwise they are scarcely thought of as physi¬ 
cally <lilferent. They are said to have ‘ houses on 
Olympus,’ either as actually dwelling upon the 
Thessalian mountain—and this is certainly the 
original meaning of the phrase — or, as in the 
Odyssey, inhabiting a kind of heaven which has 
nothing of (Jlympus hut the name ((" 42 ffi). They 
form a somewhat in.siibordinate family-group under 
the government of Zeus, (Jlympian society being 
organized upon the same loosely patriarchal prin¬ 
ciples as society among Homeric men. They inter¬ 
vene constantly in human atlairs, generally in 
human form, hut sometimes in the semblance of 
birds. They are the sources of good and ill to 
men ; although it isonly some special skill or excel¬ 
lence that is regarded as the gift of a particular 
god, as skill in archery comes from Apollo (B 827 ; 
cf, E 51, 61, ("233). Tliey are, theoretically, omni¬ 
potent and omniscient; or, at least, Zeus is so. 
They are subject to human passions and actuated 
by human motives. All this is quite in accordance 
with Greek religion in its classical form, although 
the wealth and vivacity of detail in which the 
anthropomorphic aspect of the gods is realized are 
peculiarly Homeric. What is really most import¬ 
ant and characteristic in the religion of Homer is 
the clear perception of a fundamental distinction 
between the human and the divine. Whatever 
may have happened in the remote post, as when 
Ino was made immortal (f 334 f.), in Horner’s world 
no man is a god or can become a god. This is the 
loet’s special contribution to Greek religion, and, 
listorically considered, it is one of the most im¬ 
portant ever made; for the conception of the 
Divine King was one that died hard in the zKgean 
world (G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 158 f.). 

Andrew Lang makes a distinction between what 
he calls the ethical religdoii of Homer and his atti¬ 
tude to mythology ( World of Homer, 120). So far 
as they are religious beings, Horner’s gods are very 
grand and imposing figures, worthy of all respect 
and reverence. They are usually just, kindly, and 
placable, although their goodwill is of^ri pur- 
cliased and their wrath appeased, merely, it seems, 
by sufficient sacrifice. They are bound by their 
oaths, which they make by the water of Styx 
(0 38, e 186). Their relation to Fate (Moira, Aisa) 
is apparently not consistently stated, no doubt 
because it has not been clearly thought out. Some¬ 
times the poet uses the language of fatalism (X 5 ; 
cf. Z 487f.); but, speaking generally, Moira coin¬ 
cides with, or is, the will of the gods, more especi¬ 
ally the will of Zeus, It is, in fact, in a quite 
literal way to begin with, his ' portion ’ (Ai6i aZ<ra) 
—the division of the tribe which lielongs to him. 
This conception of Moira invests Zeus with a ve^ 
real moral grandeur wJien he sulKlues his own feel¬ 
ings of love and pity in voluntary obedience to it, 
as when he allows his son Sarpedon to fall by the 
hand of Patroklos (11431 If.), and is moved by the 
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tragedy of the war (T21). It ia to Zeus that 
the poor woman at tlie millstone praya in the 
palace in Ithaca, w'hen alie calls down his thunder 
upon her op{)ressor8 (c 115/1'.). He is the protector 
0/ snpplianta and strangera (rf U)5 ; cf. 181, t 270) 
and (i 57). He punishes those Avho give 

crookea judgments in the assembly and drive out 
Hike, the Uight Way of things, ciiarcgarding the 
anger of tlie gods (II 387 tl.), who elsew'here are 
said to wander disguised over the earth observing 
the lawlessness and righteousness of men (/> 4851.). 

' Evil deeds do not prosper ’ (0 329), for ‘ the blessed 
p)ds love not heartless actions ’ (f 83). The help¬ 
lessness of man, which is so much in the mind of 
Homer, makes him dependent upon divine aid : 
‘ All men feel the need of gods’ (y 48). 

Such are the gods of Homer when he thinks of 
them religiously. Even so, they are apt to be 
vengeful and capricious, while from another j)oint 
of view they are decidedly un.«ympathetic, being 
lifted so far above human 1166(18 and weaknesse.s. 
Hut they do move us to a half-unwilling respect 
and aw-e. One can understand the emotion evoked 
by the great statue of Zeu.s at Olympia which was 
inspired b}' a famous passage in the Iliad ; for, as 
Lang lias remarked (op. cit. 117), the Olympians of 
Homer are the Olympians of IMieidiaa. Hut, w'hen 
the poet conies to deal with the gods of mythology, 
he adopts a very dill'ereiit tone. In his hands they 
cease to be moral. The charge of Xenophanes, 
that Homer attributes to the gods all tliat is 
accounted a shame and a rcjiroach among men— 
theft and adultery and deceiving of one another 
(fr. 11, Diels)—can be literally justilied (e.g. r 396, 
the * Lay of Demodokos ’ in 6, tlie Deceiving of 
Zeus in 2 ; cf. the ‘ Battle of the Gods ’ in 4> 385 f. 
—an episode on the verge of burlesque). Yet per¬ 
haps the protest of Xenophanes—admirable and 
tonic at the time it was made—is somewhat beside 
the mark. Homer is not preaching irreligion ; he 
is trying to solve a very dillicult artistic problem. 
He could not avoid the mythology of his subject, 
but the gods as actors in that mythology he could 
not rcsiiect. A naive faith can jest at what it 
holds most sacred, but the religion of which we 
have quoted some instances was anything rather 
than naive. Homer simply took the gods of 
mythology as he found them, much lower in the 
moral scale than any of Ids own heroic men and 
women, and treated them, as it were, decoratively 
(see Murray, op. cit. 280 f.). The truth is that 
Homer does not sympathize with, scarcely seems 
to understand, the old folk - religion of Greece 
which existed so long liefore and after him. Its 
leading divinities, Dionysos and the Mother and 
Maid, Demeter and Persephone, he barely men¬ 
tions ; the various Mysteries, which were so im¬ 
portant a feature in it, he does not mention at all. 
Neither do we find in Homer any certain reference 
to the belief in heroes in the technical sense of the 
term, ‘the divine race who are called half-gods,’ 
as Hesiod describes them (Erga, 159), whose in¬ 
numerable cults sufficiently prove how ancient and 
influential tlieir worship was in Greece; for the 
lines describing the divine honours paid to Erech- 
theus in Athens occur in the Catalogue of the 
Ships (B 546If.), and even there are perhaps an 
Athenian interpolation. Heraklos, the typical 
‘ hero,’ is for Homer ‘ the man Herakles ’ (0 ‘26), 

Certain important aspects of the gods who ap¬ 
pear in the Iliad and Odyssey —and these the 
aspects which counted for most in the popular 
faith—are comi>lctely ignored, Homer will have 
nothing to do with the gods of the people, and 
makes light of the ‘ sacrea stories ’ of which Greek 
literature is so full from Hesiod to Pausanias and 
Plutarch. Indeed, it is obvious that a religion 
like that which we find in the Homeric poems— a 


religion of which we are tempted to complain that 
it makes too much rather than too little of reason 
and .sanity—involves the criticism and ultimate 
destruction of the simple faith which could accejit 
the myths as a decent account of the life and be¬ 
haviour of the gods. That this is not due to tlie 
personal predilections of a single poet with an 
eclectic creed follows from tlie very nature of the 
Epos. Homer had to deal with the saga or heroic 
tradition ; he had to retell an old tale. The fact 
that the story involve.s the prominence of certain 
gods and beliefs and the exclusion of certain others 
is ground for concluding tliat the former must have 
been prominent and the latter absent at all periods 
in the life of the saga. Witliout Zeus and AikiHo, 
for instance, there could be no Iliad ; without 
Poseidon and Athena, no Odyssey. The.se, then, 
were in the saga from the beginning ; that is to 
say, they were ^ods of the peojde whose beliefs 
were enshrined in it. If we api)ly this criterion 
to the Homeric poems, it leads to imiiortant his¬ 
torical conclusions. For it seems reasonable to 
hold that the divinities whose action is most vital 
in the organic structure of the poems were the 
‘ Achican' gods, while those whom Homer dislikes 
or disregariis were non-Acha*an. This conclusion 
is strengthened by a good deal of evidence from 
the history of Greek religion. We know now the 
general spirit and character of the old Cretan and 
Mycenaean religions—the worship of the Hull-god, 
the prevalent cult of the Earth-goddess, the care¬ 
ful tendance of the dead ; and it is certain that, at 
a date which can only be conjectiirally fixed, the 
ancient faith was overlaid and, for a time, evidently 
eclinsed by the worship of certain deities clearly 
of Northern origin, e8i>ecially the Eather-god Zeus. 
That this worship was introduced by tlie tribes 
who, in the times of tlie Migrations, pushed down 
from the North into Greece is the obvious and 
m^cepted hypothesis. 'I’he Homeric poems clearly 
reflect a period of Northern (‘Achaean’) predomi- 
nan(!e, which imiilies and include.s tlie predominance 
of the Northern religion over the native ‘ Aij^can ’ 
worship of gliosts and goddesses. Tliat the divini¬ 
ties of the Homeric pantheon are all gods of the 
invaders is not true ; there has demonstrably lieen 
some fu.sion wdth, and affiliation to, certain divini¬ 
ties of the native peoples. Hut Homer does pre¬ 
serve more clearly than anything else in (Jreek 
literature the memory of a religion more distinctly 
Northern in character than that of pre-Homeric 
or classical Greece, and with an observable bios 
in it against the indigenous agricultural and 
chthonian cults. This is the historical basis of 
his ‘ Ulyrnpianism,’ the root from which it has 
grown, although we must not assume that the 
Sower represents the creed of any actual age or 
people. It grew out of popular religion, but, as it 
appears full-blown in our Iliad and Odyssey^ it is 
not itself pojuilar religion. It is too selective for 
that, too systematic. ‘ It was Homer and Hesiod,’ 
say.H Herodotus, ‘who composed a “ theogony ” for 
the Greeks, and who first gave the gofls distinctive 
titles, and defined their forms and functions’ (ii. 
53). (For a description of the jirocess by which the 
Olympian ideal was evolved by gradual ditl'erenti- 
ation from popular notions of divinity, see J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, ch. x. p. 445 If.) 

Of the Homeric gods, tlie most prominent in the 
Iliad are (besides Zeus) Apollo, I’oseidon, and 
Ares; Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite; in the 
Odyssey (besides Zeus), Athena, I’oseidon, Helios, 
and Hermes. 

(1) Zens is the supreme god, the ‘ father of gods 
and men’(A 544), and, among men, in.a special 
sense of kings, w'ho often have the epithet ‘ Zeus- 
Iwrn.’ He is clearly the deity of a i>eople w'ith 
patriarchal institutions, and exercises a kind of 
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patria potestas among tlie other Olympians. His 
authority is eh’eetive, althougli not unc.haJlenged, 
especially by Hera, liis wife, the ancient goddess 
of Argos, whose rebelliousness towards him may 
possibly reflect some earlier conflict between their 
worshippers. Wiiether Zeus was a snecilically 
Achaean god from the first is not at all certain. 
There is evidence Avhich indicates that he was 
worshipped at JDodona long before the coming of 
Achccans there. But it is certain that he became 
the chief god of the people whom Homer calls 
Aclnrans, and his characteristics in Homer are 
nearly ail ‘ Northern.’ Nor is his earliest home in 
the far north-west forgotten, for Achilles prays to 
him as ‘ Zeus the Loril, God of Dodona, Pelasgian’ 
(II 2d.'l). But normally he dwells upon Mount 
Olympus; be is, indeed, pre-eminently ‘ the 
Olympian’ (A 5(J8, 58J1, 589). This also without 
doubt has its historical justification, taking us 
back to a time when his worshippers dwelt in 
North Thessaly, as tradition always maintained. 
Originally, then, ‘ the 01ymi»inn ’ meant ‘ he who 
dwells on Olympus’ in Thessaly, although, as 
many mountains in Greece were named Olympus, 
and at least (»ne famous seat of Zeus-worship was 
calleil Olympia, the epithet ‘ Olympian ’ gra<lually 
extended its connotation. Homer, indeed, speaks 
of the gods generally as ‘ the 01ym{)ians.’ What 
is certain is that Zeus dwells by preference on the 
summit of a mountain (c.r/. O II). He watches the 
fortunes of the war from Gargaros, a peak of Mount 
Ida in the Troad, where ho has a precinct and 
altar (O 47 f. ; cf. X 171, V 27«, tl 808). This 
explains why Zeus seems all through the Iliad to 
favour the Trojan.s. He is the god of both sides, 
and tho god of Ida is o|»posed to tlie god of 
Olympus (Murray, op. cit. 90). He i.s said to dwell 
in the ui)per air (B 412). This is natural in a 
divinity wno is primarily a Sky-god, lord of the 
elements, above all of the thunderstorm, from 
which he derives many epithets (TepirtHpawos, iply- 
5ooiror, etc. ; cf. A 580, IT 298). He is armed with 
the thunderbolt and the aigis, and is himself a 
^reat war-god {ra/xliji iroT^lpoto, A 84). The Homeric 
Zeus is, in fact, an excellent illustration of the way 
in which certain primitive traits of a divinity may 
lersist side by side with others which obviously 
lelong to a totally difl’erent stage of religious 
thought. He never loses his original character of 
a Sky- and Thunder-god, but he is gradually 
moralized into the Zeus of certain great passages 
already quoted. 

(2) The same process has been at work in tho 
case of Apollo ; but it has gone much further, and 
eliminated almost every trace of his original nature. 
The jirobability is that ho was, to begin with, a 
Sun-god ; but no one could infer that from Homer. 
He appears in the Iliad as a great warrior, strong 
upon the side of the Trojans and Lycians. Apollo, 
as his cults testify and Homer well knows (A 37 f.), 
was the great divinity of the Troad ; and his favour 
towards the Lycians would also be explained if we 
could accept as jiroved Wilamowitz’s hypothesis of 
his Lycion origin, and translate his epithet\i;x7/7«ioij 
(A 101) by ‘ Lycian-born.’ Outside Troy and the 
Troad, ‘ rocky Pytho ’ is already sacred to him 
(1 405), and he has a consecrated grove at Isniaroa 
in Thrace (t 200) and in Ithaca (u 278). But it is 
strange to find that one of the greatest of Greek 

f roils in the estimation of Homer himself has so 
ittlc connexion in tlie Epos with Greece proper. 
Ho is armed with the bow (A 45 f.)—an archaic 
touch. Hence his commonest epithet is ‘ the Far- 
Darter’ (^<i7^(5\os, etc., A 14, 75, 385, 479, etc.). 
Ileferences to other a.spects afterwards prominent 
in the Apolline religion are neither numerous nor 
important. But the ideal figure of Apollo in 
Homer, rising at times to sublimity, exercised an 


incalculable influence upon Greek art, and, through 
Greek art, upon modern notions of what is implied 
in Hellenism. 

(3) Conjoined with Zeus and Apollo in the recur¬ 
ring formula of appeal to the gods (B 371, A 288, 
etc.) is Athena (^A^ijvTj). The association is evi¬ 
dently significant, for it reappears in Athenian 
religion (see Harrison, Themis, 501 f.). Of all the 
god.s, these are the three most highly honoured, 
Zeus, of course, in the highest degree (cf. 0 540). 
Atliena is bis daughter and favourite child, 
although reference is nowhere made to the legend 
of her birth from his head—not the kind of story 
likely to appeal to Homer. She carries the cegis, 
like her father the Thunder-god (B 447, E 738) ; 
and the explanation of thi.s seems to be found in 
her development, as Pallas, from the palladion 
(two round shields placed so as to touch at the 
rim and form the ligure 8), which was regarded as 
a ‘ thunder-shield.’ Hence she is a great war- 
goddess—indeed, the chief Acliiean divinity of war, 
and more than a match for Are.s. Her other name, 
‘Athene,’ connects her with Attica. Whether 
Homer thought of her as a specially Athenian 
godde.ss is not clear from the jioerns themselves, 
although the epithet ‘ Athenaie ’ is evidence enough 
of her historical association with Athens. Another 
of her epithets, ‘ Glaukojiis,’ points in the same 
direction; for, altliough in Homer it evidently 
means no more than ‘ grey-eyed ’ or ‘ bright-eyed,’ 
it must be derived from y\aii, and the owl, as 
every one remembers, was the sacred bird of the 
Athenian godde.S8. So wdth the title ‘Boftpis’ 
applied to llera, the ancient Cow-goddess of Argos 
(A 551). But these traces of primitive religion are 
not consciously realized, or are deliberately 8in>- 

>re.ssed, in Homer, who imagines Athena in the 

orin of a woman ‘ fair and tall and skilled in 
gleaming crafts’ {y 289)—wise, also, and mighty 
in war. It is the Atliena of Pheidias. 

(4) The same idealizing tendemy has been at 
work upon Poseidon ; and it has been remarked 
that Apollo, Athena, and Poseidon, who are never 
made to appear mean or ridiculous like most of 
the other Olympians on occasion, were the chief 
deities of the Ionian race. Whatever inference 
may be drawn from that, the Poseidon of Homer 
is certainly an impressive creation, with something 
about him of the turbulence and splendour of the 
sea. For it is as god of the sea that he is consist¬ 
ently presented in both the Iliad and the Odyssey ; 
although the Iliad seems not unaware of hi.s func¬ 
tion as the god of liorses ('k 307, 584). The epithet 
‘ Earth-shaker’ {ivvoaiyaio^, ivoalxOtav) does not help 
UB, for it is at least as applicable to his power of 
making earthquakes as to his shaking the land 
with hia waves; while the title yaiijoxoi is of un¬ 
certain meaning. For the most part Poseidon is a 
vehement partisan of tho Acha3ans. But he is 
wroth with them for building a wall that is like 
to eclipse the glory of that built for Troy by Apollo 
and himself when they toiled for Laomedon 
(H 448 fl'.); and Zeus gives him permission to 
destroy the Greek fortifications after the war. To 
this there is doubtless some background of fact, 
and we become sure of it when the god rescues 
Aiineas from Achilles, that the descendants of the 
Trojan hero may reign in Troyland (T 302 ff.). The 
persecution of Odysseus by Poseidon finds its 
poetical motive in the blinding of Polyphernos, the 
uncouth son of the god. But it, too, jierhaps rests 
on some ground of actuality, since the injunctions 
of Teiresias seem to p^int to the foundation of 
some known cult of Poseidon among a people 
ignorant of the sea (X 121 f.). 

(5) Ares and Aphrodite are associated in both 
the Iliad (E 359 tt'., 4> 416) and the Odyssey {B 266f.). 
They are treated unsympathetically by Homer, 
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especially Ares. The explanation seems to be 
that both are ‘ Thracian ’ divinities, and the 
Homeric Thracians are enemies of the Achaeans. 
Ares at least is a Tliracian in Homer (N 301, 
Q 361}; while there is f^round for thinking that 
Aphrodite was originally his wife ; although in 
the fabliau-like bay of Deniodokos she is repre¬ 
sented as the wife of Hephaistos. On the other 
hand, the wife of Hephaistos in the Iliad is (’liari.s 
(2 382). Aphrodite is called tlio daughter of 
Zeus and Dione (E 348, 370). She is named the 
‘Cyprian’ (E 330, etc.), and has a sanctuary at 
Paphos {0 303). This recalls her undoubted kin¬ 
ship with the Oriental Love-goddess whom the 
Greeks called Astarte {q.v.); for Cyprus early 
received a large Semitic element in its [lopulation. 
She is also named the ‘ Cytherean ’ {0 288, a 193). 
She intervenes to save her son iPineas from tl»e lance 
of r)iorne<ies (E 311 lb)—a reminiscence, perhap.s, 
in the tradition of her original nature as a war- 
godde.ss. Homer, however, regards her as simply 
the goddess of Love, peculiarly unfitted, in fact, 
for the strife of battle (E 429). She serves for the 
standard of beauty, the ‘golden’ Aphrodite, and 
is already essentially the type embodied in the 
statue of Praxiteles. Ares, on the other hami, 
typifies the rage of battle, the war-spirit as a mere 
explosion of animal ferocity ; while Athena repre¬ 
sents the same spirit controlled and directed by 
reason. 

(6) Hermes and Iris are messengers of the 
gods, more strictly perhaps of Zens, ilermes pro¬ 
vides us with a vivid illustration of the contrast 
between Homeric and popular Greek religion. 
There is a whole world of dillerence betw’een the 
ithyphallic idol worshipped by the Arcadians and 
Atfienians and the god of Homer ‘ like a young 
man in the most graci(jus season of youth ’ (k 278). 
There is, however, one aspiict of the Homeric god 
which accords with the pojmlar concejdion of him, 
namely that in w'hich he is Psyc/iupornjJoSt Con¬ 
ductor of the Dead to the under world ; for in the 
cults Hermes has important chtlionian functions 
(w ad init.'y the passage, however, is late). His 
magic golden wand (< 47) belongs to him in this 
capacity. The ej)ithet8 he bears {ipiomios, dKdxriTa, 
SidKTopoi, dpyf'itpdvTTj^) are all uncxplaine<l. It is one 
of the distinctions between the Iliad and the 
Odi/ssey that in the former it is Iris who is nor- 
nnally the measenger of Zeus, while in the latter 
it is Ilermes. 

(7) Of the Olympians, Hephaistos is moat defi¬ 

nitely connected with a special locality—Lemnos 
(A .'593, 6 283 f.). As Fire-god he appears some¬ 
times to be almost identified with the element he 
controls {e.g. 342 fb). His skill as a craftsman is 

much celebrated (A 608, 0 195, etc., e.sp. 2 478 fb); 
but for the most part he is treated in a vein of 
good-natured comedy. 

(8) Helios (/i 376 fb) is even more elemental in 
his nature, being vsirnply the personified Sun, one 
of the ancient ISature-gods dwelling in the back¬ 
ground of Homeric religion. To this background 
also belong not only Dionysos and Demeter with 
certain minor divinities such as Aiolos, Kirke, 
Proteus, Leukothea, but the great company of 
nymphs, river-gods, and the like, who have in all 
ages been very real to the imagination of the 
Greek peojde (see J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek 
Folklorey etc., Cambridge, 1910, p. 130 fb.). The 
essential nature of Dionyso-s and Demeter as spirits 
of the changing seasons prevented their becoming 
Olympians, for these do not suller age or death, 
whereas the central fact in the ritual of Dionysos 
and Demeter was a drama of the death and re-birth 
of the god. 

2. The world of the dead.—The Homeric con¬ 
ception of the soul and its destiny diflers as much 


from that which seems to have been at all times 
current in Greece as Ids Olympians ditler from the 
gods of the people. Yet it is a logical accompani¬ 
ment, either as cau.se or effect, of the Homeric 
uactice of cremation, and it can bo paralleled 
rom history. In Homer the dead man is hahitu- 
ally burneil, and a mound heaped over his ashes. 
Only in thi.s way can his soul be set free to 

enter the realm of Hades, from which the ghost of 
the unlmrned aiul unhurieii is excluded by the dead 
already there (4^ 71 f.). It is impossible for a race 
wliich hums its dead, consuming Ue.sh and sinews 
(\ 219) until only the charred bones are left, to 
liave the materialislie conception of the soul 
natural to a primitive j/eople accustomed to bury 
its dead entire. So Homer imagiues the soul as 
little more than a vapour exhaling from the pyre, 
and thereafter leading an apatlietic life in the 
under world, a mere shadow {akid) now. The 
essential tiling about the Homeric ghost is its 
futility. It is the sense of this, and not any posi¬ 
tive suffering, that calls forth the lament of 
Achilles, tlial it is better to be a jioor labouring 
man on eartli tban king over all the dead (\ 488 fb). 
Life has lost colour and intensity for the dead, and 
their existence is a mere rellexion or parody of 
their earthly lives. This is most clearly brought 
out in the latter part of the eleventli book of the 
Odyssey (568 tl.)—a passage which is believed to 
show tiie iiifluenceof Orphic ideas, and at any rate 
contains otlicr iilcas than the rest of the Nekyia 
(\). Here we lind Minos dealing judgments among 
the dead as he jiulgeil ids people once in Knossos, 
and the phantasm of Herakles with his bow os in 
life, and Orion hunting tlie wild creatures as he 
hunted them on earth. Tliis conception of the 
life after death was perhaps tlie normal Greek one 
(cf. I’irnl. fr. 129), and iloes not seem inconsistent 
with the Homeric doctrine of the .soul. Hut in the 
‘Orphic interpolation’ we also find certain great 
criminals—Tityos, 'J'antalos, Sisypiios—evidently 
being puni.slieu for their sins. I’hore is jirobably 
some misunderstanding here of the original mean¬ 
ing of the myths of Sisyphos and tlie rest; and 
there is no mention elsewhere in the Nekyia of a 
separate abode or destiny for tlie good and the 
wicked ; there is no Heaven and no IIell. 

Archa'ologists have found no evidence of any 
period in historic or pre liistoric Greece when in¬ 
humation was not the usual mode of disposing of 
the dead. We can only infer that, while crema¬ 
tion may have been universal among the Achteaus 
when they entered the Hellenic lands, they 
quickly learned to bury their dead from the 
earlier inliahitants, who certainly buried theirs. 
Tlie Homeric doctrine of tlie soul, which we may 
assume to have been the Achtean doctrine, since it 
goes with cremation, likewise sj>eedily disapjieared 
before the native belief in tlie ellective powers of 
dead men. And, in fact, the language of Homer is 
n<*t perfectly consistent (see Kohde, Psi/che, i. 1-67). 
Odysseus digs a trench and pours into it the blood 
of a black ram sacriheed to Teiresias (X 23 lb ; cf. 
l^aus. ix. 39. 6). The shade of the prophet drinks 
of the blood before lie speaks. This feeding of the 
dead was a ritual act performed by the Greeks 
throughout antiquity. Hut it has no meaning 
unless the dead man is there to be fed, that is, 
unless he is buried and not burned ; for the feeding 
was literal enough, the blood being sometimes con¬ 
veyed to the corn.so through a hole in the tomb. 
As a matter of fact, Teiresias had a pre-historio 
tomb in Hmotia, where he was regarded as a pro¬ 
phet still capable of delivering his oracles. The 
sacrifice, which was proj»erIy olbered at this tomb, 
is made in Horner to liis shade at the limits of the 
earth. Again, the descriiitions of funerals some¬ 
times surprise us by details wliich look like sorvi- 
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vala from an age of embalming and inhumatioii former and Teiresias in the latter. Theoklymenos 
{e.g. nee of rapx^fi-p [0 413, u 66 ]). The exact had the gift of second sight (u 361 ff.). 
weight to be aesigned to these indications is nol There were also oracles to consult. Homer men- 
easy to judge. They may qualify a little, but tionstwo: that of Zeus at Dodona(^ 327), and that 
they do not alter, the fact that in mmer the dea of Apollo at Pytho (Delphi {6 80]). We hear a 

are always burned, and that their souls exist i; great deal of omens, drawn mainly from signs of 
•eparation from their bodies in a world reached at the weather and the flight of birds, but sometimes 
the verge of Oceanus in the extreme West; where- also from such things as a chance word 
aa the normal Greek practice was to inhume thr K\€r)Su)v [/3 36, <r 117]) or a sneeze {p 541). There is 
dead, and the normal Greek belief was that thi no instance, however,—and this can hardly be 
soul after death somehow maintained its connexion accidental—of augury from the inspection of en- 
with the body, and that the realm of Hades was trails or from the oehaviour of the sacrifice as the 
under the earth—as at least one passage in thr fire consumed it. On the other hand, a dream 
Iliad implies (T 61)—to be reached by certaii comes from Zeus (A 63); and we hear of an inter- 
known caverns or clefts in the ground. The con- preter of dreams (E 149), which may be false or 
tradiction is radical. Ghost-worship, hero-worshij true (t 662 f.). Of magic, except in the fairyland 
—the whole of that chthoiiian religion which mean of Odysseus’ wanderings, where incredible tilings 
so much to the Greeks of history—are steadily may allowably happen, there is practically no 
ignored in Homer; Hades and Persephone arc mention (see, however, E 845, t 457). Curses were 
mere names. addressed to Hades, Persephone, and the Erinyes 

3 . Ritual and priests.—The gods are approachec (I 454, 509); to make them hear, the mother of 
by men with prayer and burnt-ofl'ering. The tw( Meleagros beat with her hands upon the earth, 
things naturally go together ; and, when prayer i; II. ETHICS. —The morality 01 Homer has an 
made to a god without sacrifice, it usually containi appearance of even greater uniformity and consis- 
a reminder of sacrifices oflered on previous occasioni tency than his religion. It is, on the whole, that 
(cf. A 40). That is because the attitude of tin characteristic of a feudal society. The cardinal 
worshijtper is not unfairly expressed as do ut dcs. virtue is, no doubt, Courage. Next to Courage 
For the same reason a prayer usually includes a comes Wisdom, the capacity for thought and 
vow to make an offering to the god, if the request speech. The j)raiso of Achilles and Agamemnon is 
be granted. Doubtless there is in Momer some that they are the first of the Danaoi in council and 
lingering feeling that the sacrifice is more than a in battle (A 258); and again Achilles was taught 
more business transaction, that the god of one's to be ‘a speaker of words and a doer of deeds’ 
own tribe will be more disponed to acce])t it than (T 443). But it is in Odysseus that both virtues 
an alien deity, perhaps even that the relation thus are rno^t justly combined ; and that examjde helps 
established betiveen wor.shi]iped and worsliipj»er us to renumiber—what no Greek was likely to for- 
has a certain niystical force. Ihit he does not get—that the mere })osKesHion of wisdom was not 
think of sacrifice as a sacrament. The ritual is enough without the eloquence necessaiy to recom- 
ehiborately described for us, most fully in the mend it. 

thir<l book of the Odysscf/, when Nestor sacrifices Ifesides these s])ecjal qualities, and, as it were, 
an ox or cow to Athena (431 fl.). 'J'he victim had beneath them, we liave to take account of a more 
to be ap])ropriate, as a bull to Poseidori (A 728, mmprehensive feeling, which, although scarcidy 
V 8 ), a white male lamb to Helios (!’ 103), and so sonscious enough of itself to be in the full sense 
on, 1 he victim Avas expected to be unblemished, :tliical, is the basis of nearly all the moral virtues 
and tlie sacrilicers must be ceremonially clean. n Homer. The classical Greek writers .spoke of it 
Sacrifice oflered in confirmation of an oath is ex- as a feeling for the e.vact ‘limit’ or ‘measure’ to 
ceptional in admitting a mimetic or at least sym- >0 observed in the quality of a man’s actions. Butin 
bolical element: ‘ whichever side break.s the ontli lomer it is still in w’hat may be called its instinc- 
first, niay their brains be spilt on the ground like -ive stage, and one detects behind it a greater rein- 
this wine!’ (T 300); and the flesh of the victim hrcementof emotion than goes with the Aristotelian 
was not eaten (310). Since we have to do in Homer loctrine of the Mean. It has both a ]>ositive and 
with burnt sacrifice to the heavenly gods, the a negative .side. That is to say, the feeling is j)()si- 
altars he speaks of are the high bornoi. The low t,ive enough, but it tends to take the form of a pro- 
e.ichara, which served as altar in hero-Avor.shij», best against exces.s. The j)ositive emotion is called 
means in the Homeric poems simply a hearth by Ilonn'r ‘Aides’; Aidds is what impels us 
(rj 153). Temples are rarely mentioned, and then .void the exce.sK. The emotion stirred in us by 

in passages wliose evidential value is (juestioned he lack of Aides he calls ‘ Nemesis.’ Thus Nemesis 

(see Cauer, Gruvdfraflen'^, Leijizig, 1909, p. ‘297 f.). omes to be, as it were, the sanction of Aidds. But 
There are certainly many reminiscences of a time he good man may feel Aidds in a case wliere he 
w'hen temples (lid not as yet e.vist, and the altar of leed not fear the condemnation of gods or men, 
the god stood in the open air, in a grove or sacred ?hen there enters something like the sentiment of 
enclosure (r^^eroi), or by running water (B 305, Iiivalry. Achilles would not despoil the dead 
506, I 404, ("‘291, etc.). Oidy one statue is men- iletion of his armour (Z 41711'.); chieftains must 
tinned—that of Athena in her temple nt Troy, lot be laggards in the fight like a mean man 
whi(h must have represented the goddess os seated N 114f.)— nuble,s.se oblige. But Aidds and Nemesis 
(cf. Z 303), although the earliest images of the .ogether include more than tlie mediawal ideal, 
gods were standing. As to priests, th(*y are always dthough they have not all its heroic quality, 
attached to some sneidal sacred place and the ser- 1 'hey are applicable to pretty nearly all the rela- 
vice of some special divinity. There is no priestly ions in which human beings can stand to one 
ca.ste in Homer any more than in historical Greece. mother, but especially to that relation which 
Sometimes we meet with a priest of a very jirimi- forms the standing moral problem in a society in 
tive type, like Maron who ‘dwelt in the grove of lissolution or frankly based upon physical force— 
A[X)llo (i 200 ), likeChryses, who is called an dprjTTfjp, ,he relation of the stronger to the weaker. Aidds 
or cursing man (A II), like the Selloi at Dodona, ,nd Neme.sis step between conquered and con- 
who ha<l unwashen feet and .slept on the ground ueror, preventing the latter from abusing his 
(II 235). 'rhcs (3 last were perhaps prophets rather advantage, from oversteiqdng a certain limit and 
than priests ; and prophets, as we must expect in o becoming guilty of ‘ Hybris,' which is the viola- 
every saga, play a considerable par t in both the , ion of Aidds and the object of Nemesis. In practice, 
lltad and the Odyssey, especially Kalchas in the I lie limit is roughly defined by what is usual—custom 
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(‘Dike’), to which time has brought the moral 
authority of Law. To observe Dike is to be just 
(dUaios). For Dike, the Right Way, we may ^ner- 
ally substitute ‘ Themis,’ which is specialixea to a 
slightly more ethical sense. It is the nearest word 
in Greek to what we mean by the Moral Law, but 
its roots lie in mere ancient use and wont; the plural 
themistes means pronouncements of what is custom¬ 
ary, and therefore right and just, in particular cases. 
In this way a body of precedents may arise, cap¬ 
able in time of being systematized into a legal code. 
But in Homer w’e have not yet reached that stage. 
Even on a point of tribal law there is room for 
diversity of private opinion—that judgment is best 
which oDt j.ins the applause of the assembled tribes¬ 
men (2 ij4 3f.). Here public opinion counts for 
somethii i. But it is only in an ordered society 
that pu , ic opinion can be brought to bear etl'ec- 
tively i.|on individual conduct. Now, Homeric 
society not highly organized ; and so in it Aidds 
and Nemesis have a supreme value and importance, 
because, in the absence of an efiective administra¬ 
tion of justice, it is to them alone in the last resort 
that the helpless can appeal with any hope of 
success. The entirely defenceless in this society 
consist of the dead, the aged, strangers, and sup¬ 
pliants, every one, in fact, who cannot assert his 
rights by force and has no one to assert them for 
him. Such people are aldoioi ; Aidds is due to 
them, evtm belongs to them, almost like an attri¬ 
bute. If a man violates Aidos in dealing with 
them, they become for the first time dangerous, 
endowed wnth some baneful jtower over his life 
even in their own death. Homer exi)re.sse8 this 
by saying that they embody the w'rath of the gods 
{6eC!)t> [X 358, X 73]), and often speaks of Zeus 

as the protector and avenger of the stranger and 
suppliant. But that is only a more theological 
way of expressing the more primitive notion that 
the heI])leHH are charged with a quality which con¬ 
tains in itself some mystic power of punishing its 
violation. And not only tlie heli)le8H have this 
quality, Vmt kings and even, to some extent, old 
men, the former because of the divinity tliat liedges 
them and in primitive conununitiea (not, of cour.se, 
ill Homeric society) guards them by a tabu, tlio 
latter because of the sanctity attaching to the male 
heads of families in a patrilinear tribe. Hence, in 
Homer, kings and old men are aldoioi, the latter for 
a double reason. Aidds and Nemesis, indeed, are 
found to inspire nearly the whole of Homeric 
morality: truthfulness, for instance, and the faith¬ 
ful keeping of a pledge or oath {dpKot). 

This morality at its best is similarly pure and 
nolde, humane and at times even tender, in sjute 
of the atmosphere of passion and struggle in which 
the poems are involved. This may easily be illus¬ 
trated by quotations, from the ringing ‘ Hateful to 
me as the gates of Death is the man wlio hides one 
thing in his heart and says another' of Achilles 
(I 312 f.) to the words of Odysseus towards the end 
of the Odyssey: ‘It is an unholy thing to boast 
over the slain ^ (x 412). But individual quotations 
scarcely show it so well as tlie general tone of both 
epics. Nay, the mere w'orking out of their plots 
reveals a profound ethical sense. No one can follow 
the tragedy of Achilles to its conclusion in the last 
book of the Iliad without an enjichment of moral 
experience ; and, wiien in the Odyssey the suitors 
at last meet their doom, we feel that this is more 
than ‘ poetic justice ’; it is a kind of tktodicH. 

The morality of Homer, however, does not every¬ 
where reach this high level. The declensions are 
rare, but their very rarity makes them instructive. 
They may he explained in two ways: as justified 
by the circumstances under which they occur, or as 
survivals of an earlier stage in the growth of the 
fliad and Odyssey, these being regarded on this 


hypothesis as traditional poems. If, for example, 
we take the treatment of tlie dead, we find side by 
side with the thrilling humanity of the sentiment 
that it is an unholy thing to boast over the fallen, 
and W’ith the implied condemnation of the mutila¬ 
tion of Hektor’s body, instances of both kinds of 
brutality (A 146 f., N 202ff., P 126ff., 2 177 ; boast- 
ing over the dead— N 374 8 '., 414fif., 445ff., etc.). 
These things, it may be said, are done in hot blood; 
in his normal moments no warrior would be guilty 
of them. Perhaps it is because there was a certain 
deliberateness in the actions that Achilles’ treat¬ 
ment of Hektor’s body (X 31^5, 4^ 24) and the sacri- 
tice of twelve Trojan youths on the pyre of Patro- 
klos ('P 176) offend the poet. There is only one 
case of torture in Homer (X 474 ff.), which would 
be justifiable, if torture were ever justitiahle. But 
it is certain that Homer dislikes and makes as little 
as possible of these inhumanities of warfare ; and, 
if we do find them here and there, it is because 
they were inherent in the tradition ; for they are 
not romantic liorrors invented by the poet, but 
relies of barbarism, the battle-customs of the 
Achaeaus. It has, in fact, been argued that the 
Homeric poems contain traces of actual expurga¬ 
tion. 

The Expurgation Theory Is prlmsrlfy Gilbert Murray’s {op. cif. 
ch. V.). The evidence for this cannot be pretiented except in 
detail, Bin<‘o it is in niinutio) only that expiirtfaiion is likely to 
be detected. It may be, for instance, that the inridnnt of tlie 
dra^’g^int; of Hektof behind the chariot of Achilles has been 
rehandled so as to make il clt'ar that Hektor wuh already dead, 
ainl not, as another and evidentlj- more primitive version in* 
BiMled, still alive. There is a line in which it is said that A^a- 
ineiiinon ‘drew on,' instead of 'drew off' or some e(|iiivalent 
word, the tunics of cerluin men whom he had slain ; strli'pinir 
the dead and tearin(f their tunics heiiiK regarded as permis¬ 
sible practices (A IhO ; cf. l$41C, II 841). There has perhatis been 
expur<:ation of gome ouLraye to tlie corpse of Hektor at 'i' 24 ff., 
where tlie lan^^ua^;e is not eaeilv intelligible except on the sup- 
}>osition of an omission after line 2f>. Again, It is said in one 
i.'is.s;ige tliat Od.iHgcu8 obtained poison for hIs arrows (a 2(J1). 
lilt this is repiigiiHiit to the general tone of the Epos. Aoconl* 
ingl.v it has been thoiiglit that tlie mention of poisoned arrows 
el.Hcwhcre has been suppressed, notably in one passage where 
Menelaos is wounded by a shaft and Machaon sucks the wound 
(A 2J8). 

But expurgation (it is pointed out) is not always 
succeHHful: witnesH the imstances given of mutila¬ 
tion and cruelty. At the isame time it bIiouUI ntit 
he forgotten tliat Homer is describing a society 
disorganized by war and recent conquest—tlie kind 
of society in wliicli Rtrangers were asked ‘whether 
they were merchants or pirates’ (7 73 f., t 252 ff. ; 
cf. Thiic. i. 5). In times like those the morality 
even of gooil men is [>ut to a searching test, and tlie 
surprise comes to be tliat the Homeric, standard is 
80 high. Moreover, it is what is best in the ethics 
of Homer that is most characteristic: ; for, as we 
have seen, its defects are largely traditional or 
conventional. It is the same witn what may he 
called the clomestie morality of the poems. There 
is a wonderful tenderness in the relations of Hektor 
to Andromacjhe, of Odysseus to Penelope, of Acliilles 
to Thetis, of Alkinoos to Arete and Nausikaa. 
One must, of eoiirse, allow a little for deliberate 
idealization, hut the nature of the ideal helps us to 
understand the atmosphere of the normal Homeric 
houseiiold. Sometimes we catcli sight of uglier 
possibilities. Helen and Paris are scarcely a happy 
pair. There is the extremely jiainful ana pathetic 
story of Plioinix related in the ninth liook of the 
Iliad (447 ff.). Klytairnnestra figures prominently 
in the background of the Odyssey. Yet here again 
it is the more favourable picture that gives the 
truer view. The Odyssey might almost be called a 
celebration of the domestic virtues. 

In essentials, Homeric morality is tliat of the 
great period of Athenian history, although there 
are things in Homer which shocked tlie moral 
sense, of jihilosopliers at least, in Ionia and Athens, 
just as, on liie other hand, there were certain 
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practices tolerated by public opinion in Classical 
Greece with whi<;h Homer will have nothing to do. 
It must be adrnitt/ed that he has no moral philo¬ 
sophy, in the same way and for the same reason 
that he has no j»hiloH<jpliy of religion. One lias 
but to think of yr^s(;liylua or even Pindar to realize 
how unspecnlutive he is. Hut that wa.s inevitable. 
Apart from the fact that a poet is not a moralist, a 
I>oem like the Kind must relleet the national point 
of view —at any rate the ]>oint of view of a dominant 
cbiH.s in the nation—and not that of the imlividual 
artist. Hence the morality of tlie Homeric jioems 
is popular morality, raised to a new power in 
virtue of the new splendour of expre.ssion ;jjiven to 
it. For this reason they were for centuries re- 
ganled, in spite of an oc<;asionul prote.st like tJiat 
of Plato, as a kiml of handbook of ethics ; as such 
they were tau;^dit in .sclunds. It is imjmssible to 
exatc^erate the positive influence of Homeric re¬ 
ligion and morals in the ancient world and upon 
modern ideas concerning jiaganism. They do, in 
fact, constitute a great deal of what has hitherto 
been understood by that elusive word. 

Litrkaturi!.— Hinoe f.fie rclif'ion and ethics of Homer form an 
linporOiiit chapter in llie iiislory of (irec'k relii^ion and morality 
an well ax one of tlie rMcitral prol)leinH of the ‘ Homeric QueHlioii,’ 
the literature is verv lar^e. Of the older books, C. F. Nagels- 
bach, Uotnerinche i'heologie.'^, Niiremberj', IhSl ; E. Buchholz, 
1>U hoimriitchen liealien, hcipzip, 1871-85 (iii. ‘Die homer. 
Obtterlehre,' etc.); arnl W. E. Gladstone’s l)uokB on liomer 
have c'ollectcd the fact^i. One may now use T. D. Seymour’s 
lj\fe in the Homeric Age, New York, 1907, in its reltrvanl rhs., 
and O. Grnppo’s Griech. JHythol. u. Jietigiomgesch. (in Iwan 
Muller's Uandhw.h d. klaHs. Allermninimsxenxchafl), Munich, 
1900. The evidence is discussed iti L. R. Farnell, Vulte of the 
Greek States, Oxford, 1890-1909; in J E. Harrison, I'rolrgo- 
mena to the Study of Greek Iteligion, Cainb. 190.t, and Themin, 
do. 1912; in E. Rohde, I'syche^, Tuhirifren, l9o7 ; in Gilbert 
Murray, RUe of the Greek Epic'^, Oxford, 1911, and Four 
Stages of Greek Iteligifm, l-ondon, 1912, ch. ii.; and in Andrew 
Lang, World of Homer, Ijondon, 1910. 

The artich H in Uoscher and I'aiily-Wisaowa tnav also be con- 
iiilLed. Of the historians of Greece, perhaps E. Meyer has 
treated the H\ibje<!t most soifgestively in his Gesch. des Alter- 
thums, ii., Stuttgart, 1893, p. FI t. 

d. A. K. Thomson. 

HOMICIDE.— See Crimes and Punishments. 
HOMILETICS.— See Preaching. 

HOMOIOUSIA, HOMOOUSIA.-SeeARlAN 

RSM. 

HONESTY.™ Honesty, or the (piality of being 
honest, is a virtue which belongs to the ethical 
genus justice. In common u.sage, it often apjiro.vi- 
mates in meaning to honour (y.i?.). Ah the original 
honestas is the charaiiter or reimte attaching to the 
holder of an honos, or position of dignity, so lionesty 
may be distinguislicd from honour as cause from 
ell'cet, when the latter is used in its objective sense 
as the re.sjiect in w hieh the individual is held by 
society. If we trace the usage of the word in 
Englisli literature, we find that it lias various 
shades of meaning, including chastity, or virtue in 
the limited sense (cf. the famous pa.ssage in Shake¬ 
speare, Hamlet, HI. i. 107, and also As You Like It, 
in. iii. 30), generosity, uprightness, truthfulness, 
and fidelity in one’s relationships with others. 
Inasmuch a.s the virtue of honesty involves regard 
both for moral rights and for rights of property, it 
may equally well bo classified under benevolence and 
under justice; for Aristotle’s definition of justice 
as the practice of entire virtue toward.s one’s neigh¬ 
bour {kth. Nic. ▼. 13) is in modern ethics widened 
out by the concept of liencvolence (y.r.), w'hich is 
the principle of .seeking the good of the individual 
as man and not merely as a inernher of the same 
polis, or community (of, J. H. Muirhead’sclassiliea- 
tion of the forms of good in Elements of Ethics^, 
London, 1910, p. 201). Breaches of the law' of 
justice or benevolence, when these take the form 
of dishonesty, untruthfulne.ss, or covetousness, are 


commonly judged bad on the ground of the harm 
that they inflict on others. The essence of honesty 
as an other-regarding virtue consists in conduct 
based on tlie conviction that the interest of our 
neighbours is identical witli our own. The Christian 
conception of ‘ the Kingdom of heaven ’ in its social 
aspect implies a standard of conduct in which the 
well-being of others is not distinguished from one’s 
own w'eli-being. Hence, in comparing the utili¬ 
tarian formula, ‘ every one should count for one and 
no one for more than one,’ with Kant’s categorical 
imperative, T. 11. Green {Froleg. to Ethics^, Oxford, 
ISPO, p. 224f.) pronounces the latter superior as 
the rule on which the ideally just or honest man 
acts. Whether the sumrnum honum be delined as 
self-realization or ‘the Kingdom of heaven’ in the 
Christian selieme of life, humanity in the person of 
every one is always to be treated as an end and 
never merely as a means. ‘ Every one ha.s a suum 
which every one else is bound to render him ’ {ib. 
231). 

Cicero (de Ofiic. III. xxi. 83) identifies hnnestum 
(the Latin form of t 6 saXhu) witli utile, after the 
manner of the Stoic ethics (li. ‘ honestate dirigenda 
utilitas est, et quidem sic ut haec duo verbo inter 
se discrepare, re uniim sonare videantur’—a dogma 
of ancient philosophy which is perpetuated in the 
maxim ‘ honesty is the best policy ’). The identi- 
lication of honesty with expediency belongs to an 
obsolete view of society. 

* It ifl to the duties of .Jiistioe and Benevolence taken toijether 
that we should iiltiniaLelj refer the dut.v of Lovalt^- to existing 
social institiitioriH and jmrtioukirly to the iStute ; t he duty of 
Honest.!, which means respect for tlie existing laws of property 
so long as they are not cupalile o' ' ’ ' , ' , 

the individual’s own action ’ (H. Raalidaii, Theory of Good and 
Foil, Oxford, 1907, ii. 278). 

The scrupulous regard for the rights and posses¬ 
sions of others which honesty i.s commonly held to 
imply is capable of exlension in various directions, 
'riiere is, for exanqde, the duty of producing (or 
trading with) nothing which is not what it professes 
to be. J. 8 . Mackenzie {Ma7iual of Ethics *, London, 
1900, J). 221) refers to Kuskin’s teaching on modes 
of artistic expression (see eh. ‘ 'J'lie Lamp of Truth,* 
in the Seven Lamps of Architeeture) ana also to the 
knowledge of the ‘crammer.’ An ‘honest day’s 
work ’ means no shirking, just us an ‘ hone.st ’ jiiece 
of cloth means just length or breadth (see quotation 
from Bisidioir, Woollen Manuf., 1862, ii. 95, in OKD, 
s.v. ‘ Honesty ’). There is also the duty of Vicing 
honest with one’s self, the courageous acknovvledg- 
ment of failure or defect. Many prol>lem 8 of 
casuistry arise out of the suppressw veri or suggestio 
falsi adopted, e.g., liy a legal advocate engaged in 
the attempt to save the guilty (see H. Sidgwick, 
Methods of Ethics^, London, 1901, on ‘Veracity’); 
or, again, out of the jiraetice of subscribing to a 
formula or creed the terms of w'hieh can no longer 
be interpreted in their original sense ; or out of the 
failure of individual members of a trade union to 
keep the oliligation entered into liy their leaders. 
Such eases are, in general, to lie deteniiined by the 
consideration of the efl’ects of our action on the 
mural w'orld of which w'e are members (ef. Mac¬ 
kenzie, op. cit., on ‘ The Comniandnients,’ cxi., with 
(Quotations in the footnote, p. 206). 'The honest 
life, which includes honesty of sjieech and deed and 
motive, is not to be regulated by any outw ard code 
of duties; for, if in ethical theory it is based on 
re.s[»ect for the social order, from the religious 
standpoint it owes its sanctions to the Divine ideal 
of jterfection expressed by tlie Psalmist in the words, 
Thou desirest truth in the inward parts ’ (Ps 61®). 

Litkratuu.—S ee authorities mentioned under art. Honour. 

K. Martin Pope. 

HONEY.—X. Honey was highly valued among 
the ancients, both as a focal and on account of the 
inherent properties which it was supposed to pos- 
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Bess. The esteem in which it was held by the 
ancient HeV)rew 8 is indicated by the insistence upon 
the character of the Promised Land as a land flow¬ 
ing with milk and honey (l)t 6 ^ and often), while 
it IS frequently used in simile or metaphor in the 
OT, especially in the Ps<ilms—of tlie word of 
Jahweli, ‘sweeter than honey and the honeycomb’ 
(Ps 19'“). The remembrance of a good man is 
‘sweet as honey in all mouths’ (Sir 49'). Three 
different kinds of honey are mentioned in the 
Pihle. Of these, however, the term d'bhash (very 
frequent) covers not only the glutinous bee honey 
or vegetable honey, but a syrup of dates or dates 
themselves, and the syrup of grapes; the last, 
under the name of dibs, is still common in Arabia, 
and looks like coarse honey; indeed, since the 
spread of Islam it has V)eeome the principal form 
in which the grape is used. The other forms 
of honey mentioned are ydar (Ca 5'), the honey 
of bees only ; and vdfiheih (Pr 6 * 24'* 27’, Ca 4"), 
usually associated with the lioneycomb. Joseidms 
mentions bees’ honey a.s a natural product of the 
Plain of Jericlio (liJ rv. viii. 3), proiMibly referring 
to the honey of wild bees found in tiie rocks. Al¬ 
though there is no reference in the OT to the 
domestication of bees, it was of great antiquity 
in Syria; it is first mentioned by I’hilo, wiio says 
that the Essenes were fond of honey. The Jews 
took honey by smoking out the bees, but two 
combs were left for the winter. It was eaten alone 
as a delicacy (cf. the use made by Samson of the 
honey taken from the lion [Jg 14”]), or as a relish 
with other articles, sometimes with curdled milk. 
It was also used to sAvecten cakes (cf. Ex 16*', Ps 
119'”*). A drink resembling mead was composed 
of wine, honey, and pepper. Money also formed 
an imjiortant staple of commerce, being exported 
in jars through Tyre. With butter and milk it is 
still one of the favourite foods of the Ilcdawin. 

2 . Throughout the wliole Mediterranean area, 
honey was used for sweetening purposes until the 
introdmrtion of sugar under the lioinan Empire. 
The ancient Egyfitians made a sweet beer from 
honey; the Homeric heroes drank a liquor of 
wliicli honey was an ingredient (cf. II. xi. 630 f.). 
In later times, honey was used largely by the Greeks 
in making the many varieties of cakes (rXaicoGvTei, 
n^fifxara) eaten as dessert, of which they were ex¬ 
tremely fond, special varieties being made at Syra¬ 
cuse, Samos, Alexandria, and elsewhere (A thenieus, 
xiv. 64.^) f.). ’I’lie Pythagoreans are said to have 
lived on a diet of bread and honey {ib. ii. 47). The 
methrglin of the ancient Briton and tlie mead of 
the d'cutonic races were compounded of honey ; in 
the Chronicle of Saxo Grammaticus (tr. Elton- 
Powell, London, 1H94, p. 393 11'.), Starkad includes 
the drinking of mead among the luxurious habits 
introduced into Scandinavia by the Teutons. A 
mead or honey ale is mentioned in the Rigveda. 
The Homan innlsurn, the Russian lipetz, and the 
clary and bragget of medimval England, are 
beverages in the composition of which honey was 
u.sed. 

3 . At one period in Egypt and Assyria, honey 
was used for embalming the dead. Tne Muham¬ 
madan writer 'Abd al-Latif mentions the case of 
a child who.HC body was round in a sealed jar of 
honey. Anointing the dead with fat and honey 
for fuirposes of preservation is mentioned in Homer 
(/L xix. 38, xxiii. 170). The body of Alexander 
the Great was preserved by tliis method; and 
Josephus (Ant. xiv. vii. 4) says that the body of 
king Aristobulus was kept in honey until Antony 
sent it to the royal cemetery in Judaea. 

4. Honey forms an important element in the diet 
of many primitive peoples, in Australia, where 
food is frequently aithcult to obtain, it is in great 
request. 
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When the honey haa been ladled out with mope from the 
hollow tree in which the nest ia uaually situated, it is mixed 
with water in wooden trou^fha, and aonietimes left to ferment. 
In a children’s frame imitating the takinf): of honey, the piled- 
up hands are removed one by one to represent the lopping 
of the bouirhs; if pirls are playintr, their arms are supposied to 
be lopped at the eIl)ow, as women are allowed to toucli only the 
honey from the lower limbs of the tree where the drippintfs are 
(N. W. Thomas, The h'ativeM of Australia, l..ondon, IWtKi, pp. 
Ill, 1S.3). Honey is also obtained by difrffinjr out the nests of 
the honey ant (Hpenccr-Oillen, Across Austraiia. London, 1912, 
i. 122), or direct from flowers by suckiiifr or soakinf;. 

Honey-beer or boncy-wine is commonly drunk 
by mo.st of the tribes of South and East Africa. 
In Nigeria, honey and millet is a favourite drink 
(A. J. N. 'rremearne, ‘Notes on the Kagoro and 
other Nigerian Head-Hunters,’ JIIAJ xlii. [1912] 
177). 

The honey of the wild black bet ^ which is used by the 
Bathonca for purposes of divination in inatficai horns, is ob¬ 
tained by difffrdiv out the nests, which are some two to three 
feet underffround. Altliouf,di anyone may eat the hoiiev, the 
nests can be found only by members of certain fuinilies (’ll. A. 
Junod, The Life of a J^ouih African Tribe, London and is'eu* 
chalel, 1912. i. 3(13). 

The Anyania of Central Africa, whose only bread 
is a roll callea mkate, made of maize-Hour, bananas, 
and honey, use lioney from the nests of w’ild bees, 
found in liollow trees, but the river people hang 
cylindrical boxes on the trees in which the wdlu 
bees build. 'I'he cylimhical bee-box is in use os 
a hive for wild bees among most blast African 
peoples. Rights of )>roperty in these boxes are 
recognized. Among the Atnaraka, who cultivate 
honey in barrels similar to those in use anning the 
Akarnba, ownershij) is established by brands con- 
si.sting of elaborate arrangmnents of dots and 
.strokes. Honey is taken by smoking the bees, and 
is eaten or, more frfujuently, used for making beer 
(A. M. Champion, ‘The AMiaraka,’ JItAI xlii. 81). 
Both the Akikuyii and tlie Akarnba regard the 
tiieft of honey as a serious ofhmce. The Akikuyu 
enforce strictly the equitable distribution of a dead 
maii’e [»ro[>erty, of whicli lioney forms an imnortant 
part. After the death of a fatlier, none of tne sons 
may go into the woods to take honey from the 
father's hives until the paternal uncle has done so. 
Any who break the law become makwn, and can 
take honey only when the paternal uncle has pro¬ 
vided a sheep to be Racriliceo, after due observance 
of a ritual, by one of the elders. 

It has been sugReHted that the euxtom haa been devised to 
prevent approjiriation of the honey before the eetate ban been 
rcjfulttrly divided up (O. W. Holiley, ' Further UcaearcheH into 
Kikuyu and Kamba Keligioua Beliefa and CuHtoms,' JltAl xli. 
11011) 412). 

The Rock Veddas of Ceylon recognized the rights 
of a family group to collect lioney over certain 
lands from which other families were barred. With 
them, honey was u.sed not only as a staple of diet, 
but also as the chief article of barter. The im¬ 
portance attached to it is indicated by the elaborate 
ceremonial preceding the honey-getting to propi¬ 
tiate the sjiirits anti secure a good crtiji. It is re¬ 
corded that in olden days a hollow bough containing 
a wild bees’ nest was frequently kept in the rock 
shelter. The nests are usually found in clefts in 
the clilFs, and the honey is taken by men who 
swing down by ladders. Boys are systematically 
taught to collect honey (C. G. and B. Z. Seligrnann, 
The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, pp. 62, 91, 25211'., 
326 ff.). 

Honey is alao used a« an article of barter among the Suk of 
East Africa, honey-wine being part of the price for which a 
stranger may hire land, the other part being two goats. The 
meat is eaten by the fighting men of the tribe, while the elders 
drink the wine (M. W. H. Beech, The Suk, Cambridge, 1011, 

. 17). The Masai youth opens negotiations for his marriage 

/ sending a pot of honey to the parents of his future bride 
R. L. Macdonald, ‘Tribes met with during the Juba Expe¬ 
dition of 1897-09,• JAI xxix. [1800)233). 

The custom of reserving the honey-wine for the elders also 
obtains among the Akikuyu, except at certain festivals, and the 
Masai. At the Masai circumcision ceremonies, the honey-beor, 
which forms an inu>ortant part of the feast, may be drunk only 
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by th« alders (8. Bairfl'e, ‘The Circumciaion Ceremony among 
the Naivwtha Mssai,’Jd/ xxxiv. (1904] 167, 169X 

5 - Honey wan larj^'ely used by the ancient Egj'p- 
tianH a« an ingredient in medicine, and appearn 
frenuently in the formula) of the Ebers and other 
medical papyri. I’liny {IIN xxii. 50) gives a long 
list of bodily disorders for which it was believed to 
be an ellieacious remedy. The Greeks regarded a 
diet in which honey was the chief element as espe¬ 
cially ellieacious in securing longevity ; and Demo¬ 
critus was said to have delaye<l his death some days 
by its smell or exhalation {6.va<t>opd) alone (Athenaeus, 

ii. 47 f.). In Braml’.s Popular Antiquities (1870 ed., 

iii. 54 ), old honey is mentioned as a favourite cure 
for cough or bile, and is said to increase strength 
and virility. 

Medicinal and health-giving properties are attrib¬ 
uted to honey l»y jirimitive races as well as by the 
ancients. 'I'lie Veddas regarded the good health 
they formerly enjoyed as due to the fact that 
at one time their diet con.sisted largely of honey 
(Seligniann, The Akikuyu medicine-man 

mixed honey with the decoction of herbs which 
ho administered in cases of illness (H. R. Tate, 

‘ Further Notes on the Kikuyu Tribe of British 
East Africa,’ JAI xxxiv. 262). 

t'oMiitjly the aaine idea undcrlieH the cuotom followed by the 
Wa-Sania of HritiHli liuHt Africa which decroea that, after the 
birth of a child, the mother during the jwriod of aecluafon shall 
eat only honey mixed witli hot water. Mule children after cir¬ 
cumcision, wliich takes (duce at the age of three or four years, 
for seven days eat nothing but honey mixed with a very little 
water (W. K. H. iiurrett, ‘Notes on the Customs and Ueliefs, 
etc., of the Wa-Giriuma of Itritish Kast Africa,' JJiAl xli. 20, 
81). Nandi boys, after circumcision, must eat from honey- 
barrels, and not from their usual hide-plutters (A. C. Hollis, 
The ji/andi, Gambridge, 1900, p. 66). In Madagascar, before 
circumcision, a droji of honey is placed on the tongue (J. Sibree, 
7'he Great African liland, London, 18S0, p. 814), while in India 
the Deccan Urahman drops honey into the mouth of the new¬ 
born child ; the higher-class Hindus, especially the Ilrahinans, 
do the same, but use a gold spoon or a ring(J. M. Campbell, 
‘Notes on the Hpirit Hasis of Belief,' IA xxiv. fl806J 260). 
Honey is sometimes used among the Mulmtnmadans of the 
I’anjah as the chief ingredient of the given frequently for 

a period extending over some days to a new-horn child by the 
most respected matron of the family, as a part of the birth cere¬ 
monies, ifi order that the child may absorb her virtues (H. A. 
Rose, ‘Muhammadan Birth Observances in the Punjab,'*/iiA / 
xxxvli. (1907] 242). 

6 . Honey was regarded by the ancients as a sub¬ 
stance of great purity, not unnaturally, in view of 
the supernatural origin and j)ower 8 attributed to 
bees in primitive belief. Milk and honey in the 
early Christian Churcli was held to suggest conse¬ 
cration, while a portion of milk and honey was 
placed in tlm mouth of the newly-baptized, in 
allusion to the name anciently given t-o Canaan 
(Augusti, Christl. Archdol., Leipzig, 1836, ii. 446; 
cf. also Drews, FliE* xii. [1903] 704). On the 
other hand, in some of the instances cited, honey 
was administered at critical seasons, namely, at 
initiation or soon after birth, when evil spirits 
might be expected to be specially potent. Honey 
and sweet things were lieheved to arive evil spirits 
away. In the ceremonies following birth among 
the Hindus of the FanjAb, sweetmeats play an im¬ 
portant part, and at one stage are passed around 
tlie beau of the child for the stated purpose of 
driving away evil spirits (H. A. Rose, ‘Hindu 
Birth Ob-servances in the Punjab,' JRAI xxxvii. 
231). Marriage is another occasion on which 
the influence of malignant pow-ers is specially to 
be feared, and we may attrilnite the use of honey 
in marriage ceremonies to its pow’er over spirits, 
even thougli another explanation of the custom be 
oll'ered by the people themselves—usually that it 
w’ill secure harmony in married life. Among the 
Deccan Hindus, when tlie bridegroom comes to the 
bride’s house, honey and curds are given him to sip. 
In Bengal the bride has certain parts of her boay 
anointed with honey. The gypsies and other jwoples 
of the Balkan Peninsula follow the same custom. 


Among the giTsiiee in Servia, in the courte of the oeremonies 
which loat for several days preceding the noarrlage, the bride¬ 
groom eends the bride skeins of yellow silk, and the next day 
these are stuck all over her face with honey and purple stain. 
She then leaves her father's house, and is driven to that of 
her father-in-law in a cart. On her arrival, there Is handed to 
her by her mother-in-law a sieve of oats and some honey. She 
scatters the oate from the sieve and smears the honey on the 
door-posts. . , j 3 

In Croatia and Turkey a cup of honey is handed 
to the bride at the door. The Poles ornament the 
bride’s lips with honey. At Vlach weddings, the 
bride is given honey and butter with which to 
anoint the door. It is also the custom among the 
Balkan peoples mentioned above for the bride and 
hride^oom to eat together, in the evening, a cake 
baked sotno days before, which is dipped in honey 
as it is eaten (E. O. Winstedt, 'Forms and Cere¬ 
monies,’ Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., new ser., ii. [1909] 
352 f.). Among tlie Bathonga, however, who re¬ 
gard honey as a ‘ mysterious thing,’ a man visiting 
the relatives of his betrothed must avoid honey, 
and it must not be eaten in the presence of the 
bride in the first year of married life; if she per- 
ceived tliat her husband bad eaten honey, she 
would return to her parents ‘as honey flows’ 
(Junod, op. cit. p, 239). 

Among the Argives a cake made with honey was 
sent from the bride to the bridegroom (Aihonaius, 
xiv. 645). In Modern Greece the priest, bride, and 
groom walk round the altar through the iucen.se 
fumes while the guests pelt them with sweetmeats, 
and among the peasantry honey is smeared on 
tlie lintel of the young bride’s door (R. Rodd, 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, London, 
1892, pp. 91, 96). In connexion with the power 
of honey over evil spirits, significance attaches 
to the belief in its cleansing powers held by the 
Hindus, who use it to wash tlieir household gods. 

7 . An explanation of the power of honey as a 
protection against evil spirits may be sought in its 
use in connexion with religious ritual. Reference 
has been made to the belief in its jmrity. By this 
q^uality it was peculiarly fitted to be the food of 
tlie gods. In the Rigveda, it was regarded as of 
divine origin ; the Aivins carry it to the bees 
(of., further, Macdonell, Ved. Myth. p. 49 f. [GIAP 
HI. i. A. (1897) ; Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth., Bonn, 
1891-1902, i. 239-241). It is held to be the food 
of the gods and of divine origin by the Hindus ; 
and, w'hen they take the honey from the hive, they 
hold in their hand a plant (Ocymum nigrum) sacred 
to Vi§inu. Vi^nu. it will be remembered, was 
represented as a bee on a lotus leaf, while Kf^na 
has a blue bee on his forehead. Honey-mixture 
was employed in greeting a king, Bnlhman, or 
other guest of honour (Manu, iii. 119f. ; Hille¬ 
brandt, Rit.’Lit. i). 79 [GIAP III. ii. (1897)])j,and 
it is also employed in tlie Vfi^'apeva sacrifice (Sata- 
patha Brdhmana, V. i. 1. 6 ft. ; Kdtydyana XIV. ii. 
9, iv. 15-18; cf. on this Hillebrandt, 141-143). It 
is one of the substances given a new-born child in 
the Ayusya rite and at its first feeding with solid 
food at the age of six months, as well as, according 
to KauHka Sutra, xxiii. 1, at the first meal eaten 
in a new home; and it is also enjoined as part of 
the sacrificial food at the Anvaqlakya in honour 
of the manes (Hillebrandt, 46, 48, 82, 95; see also 
Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. i. 238-244). In Finnish 
mythology the hee is implored to fly over the moon 
and sun into the dwelling of the creator and to 
carry health and honey to the good (de Gubernatis, 
Zooi. Mythology, London, 1872, ii. 218). In Teu¬ 
tonic mythology, honey was the chief ingredient of 
the divine drink (Grimm, Teut. Myth., tr. Stally- 
bra.ss, London, 1882-88, ii. 695 f.), as was nectar 
among the Greeks. In the Edda a divine fall of 

S trickled from the tree Yggdrasil. The 
i believe that the Thunder-god takes honey 
from their barrels from time to time (Hollis, 135), 
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while the Veddas invoke the yakina (the female 
spirits who form one of the chief elements in their 
religious beliefs) in the ceremony which precedes 
the taking of honey; they are closely associated 
with the bees, because they live at the top of high 
rocks, and some of the honey is poured on the 
rocks for them when the nests are taken — an 
ancient custom called ‘to charm the drawing of 
honey' (Seligmann, pp. 162, 252, 291). 

Honev thus forms a peculiarly appropriate offer¬ 
ing to the p;od8. It was, however, forbidden to the 
Jews to otter it on the altar (Lv 2^*), Maimouides 
81^8 (J. Townley, The Reasons of the Laws of 
^U>ses: from the * More Nevochim' of Maimonides, 
London, 1827, p. 275), because the heathen nations 
around ottered honey to their gods; according 
to another suggestion, it was prohibited because 
it fermented and gave off an unpleasant smell 
when burnt (Aben Ezra), which was incompatible 
with a ‘fire of sweet savour.’ Firstfruits and 
honey, however, were ottered for the support of 
the high priest (2 Ch 31®). A papyrus fragment 
found at Oxyrhynclius, dating from the 2nd cent. 
A.D., contains a bill for, among other things, ‘16 
cakes, oil, honey, milk, and every spice except 
frankincense,’ supplied to the Strategus of the 
nome for ‘ the sacrifice of the most sacred Nile.’ 
The ottering of a honey cake is of frequent 
occurrence in Greek ritual, especially in connexion 
with chthonian deities, apparently because bees 
were regarded as the souls of the dead (Gruppo, 
Gr. Mythol, und Religionsgcsch., Munich, 1906, 
p. 801 ; cf. 909 f.), and honey was also used in rain- 
charms (ib. 801, 819). 

Athensoiis (xiv. e4.')) mentions cakes offered to Artemis when 
the sun was rising and the moon selling. Though no tnention 
ia made of honey in their composition, it may bo recalled that 
a priofltosa of Artemis and Dciueter was known as Melissa. At 
Leb&dea, at the shrine of Trophunios, the suppliant went with 
un offering of a honey cake in each hand for the prophetic 
snake. A lioney cake was put in a hole for the goddess Oe 
when a certain medicinal herb was gathered in Attica. Cakes 
of barley and honey were thrown down a chasm near the sanc¬ 
tuary of Oe in the tnnenoe of Zeus Olympios at Athens every 
year (L. R. Farnell, CCS iii. [Oxford, 1907) 10 ff.). Sosipater 
at Olympia had, like Trophonios and Krechtheus, the snake’s 
service of the honey cake (see Pausanias, vi. xx. 8, 6). The 
cakes were brought for the serpent, the animal form of the 
L^id. Sosipater is apparently the fertility 8pirit(J. E. Harrison, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 282), but the snake is usually 
associated with the chthonian aspect of Greek belief; and the 
other chthonian deities mentioned, though connected with 
feriility, wore prominent in their connexion with the under 
world. 

8. Honey was included in tfie offerings to the 
dead. The sweet beer of the Egyptians is men¬ 
tioned in the Liturgy of Funerary Uirerings as well 
as various kinds of sweetmeats. In view of the 
fact that the ott'erings as a whole were intended as 
food for the dead (q.v.), it would be unsafe to lay 
too much stress upon this custom as evidence for 
a peculiar connexion of honey with the spirits. 
There are, however, several customs followed in 
parts of Africa which suggest a course of develop¬ 
ment in which an ottering, of which honey forms 
a part, becomes a protection. In A byssinia, boney- 
boer is drunk before a solemn conference. Among 
the Suk, before drinking a fresh brew of honey- 
wine, the elder entrusted with the wine-jar fills 
a cup and pours the wine out on each side of the 
door, invoking the spirits of the dead to keep them 
in safety. The elders of the Kikuyu of East 
Africa, at a burial, pour some howey and cooked 
fat on the grave after it has been tilled in, saying : 
‘We give you this to drink ’ (Hobley, JliAl 
419). Further, in the course of the ceremonial by 
which the kirume, or dying curse, is removed, the 
elders, or rather the memliers of the special class 
of elders competent to perform the ceremony, pour 
fat, milk, honey-beer, etc., into a hole in the 
ground. From other elements in the ceremony it 
appears that this is an ottering to the spirit of the 


departed, but in the underlying ideas propitiation 
and protection closely approximate. The identili- 
cation of the two aspects appears to be complete in 
the folk-stories of the Ekoi of S. Nigeria, in which 
it frequently happens that the living who have 
penetrated to the land of ghosts are pursued on 
their return, and save themselves from further 
pursuit by spreading food across the entrance to 
their town (V. A, Talbot, In the Shadow of the 
Bush^ London, 1912, p. 36). 

LiTBRATrRS.—See referenceu given In the artic.la. For beliefe 
and practicea connected with imney, especially in India, see 
T. M. Campbell, ‘Notes on tbe Spirit Kosisof Itelief and Custom.’ 
In IA xxiv. [Bombay, 1895 ) 259. References for the use of honey 
in Ancient Falestlue will be found in JSIii, and in McCliiitock- 
Strong’s Cyolop. qf Bill. LiUraturt, New York, 1872, s.v. 

E. N. Fallaizk. 

HONOUR.—I. Ethics.—Honour is liigh regard 
or esteem, whether felt, given, or received. It 
implies, like honesty ((j.v.), a sense of wliat is due 
or right, and litlellty to one’s obligations ; like 
‘honesty,’ it is used from Gower onwards (see 
OKI), s.v.) of chastity or purity ; and, linally, it 
takes oil a concrete, objective meaning as equiva¬ 
lent to exalted rank or position (or in plur. of 
marks of regard, distinctions, decorations, and the 
like). The word has pa.Hsed into collocjuial speech 
in such phrases as ‘ on one’s honour,’ ‘ honour 
bright,’ etc. (see OED). In the jdirase ‘code of 
honour,’ the word iini>lie8 ‘a certain system of 
reciprocal rights and obligations . . , aiui also the 
individual’s recognition of these’ (see DPkI\ s.v.), 
and in such phrases as ‘the honour of an artist’ 
or ‘a soldier,^or ‘ tlie honour of tiio army ’ or ‘ the 
church ’ and other institutions, w’e have a personal 
or collective connotation implying recognition of 
self as a meniher of this or that community or 
class or profession. Sometimes the phrase amounts 
to little more than reputation, e.g. ‘ the honour of 
a liusharid,’ when impaired by conjugal iniidelity 
or the failure to observe jtersonal obligations. 

The ‘ code of honour ’ is a species of etiquette 
observed by particular cla-sses, trades, professions, 
etc. It thus belongs to the deiiartinent of ‘minor 
morals’ (see Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics*, p. 7, 
who points out the ethical value of ‘ Mrs. Grundy ’ 
and other conventional laws as safeguards jigainst 
wrong and injustice). Whether honour takes tlie 
form of high-mindedness in business or commercial 
transactions, or of politeness and good-breeding in 
society, or of loyalty to one’s particular class or 
caste or denomination, it is to he placed among the 
virtues as a descendant of benevolence T iustice 
touched with emotion *; see Muirhead, Elem. of 
Ethics*, p. 201). The duties imiiosed by the code 
of honour in graver matters, or the code of polite¬ 
ness or good-breeding in lij^hter matters, according 
to Sidgwick {MetJbods of Ethics, p. 31), are often 
undistinguished from moral duties by unreflective 
persons; e.g., there is the practice of duelling 
{q.v.) —a custom which is imposed by an unethiciu 
society and which an individual may reject on 
moral or religious grounds. His conduct would 
be classed by some as dishonourable, by others as 
a virtuous act. Thus ‘honour’ not infrequently 
involves a conttict with ethical right in certain 
stages of social development. No discrepancy is 
felt, e.g,, in Hellenic civilization, where the idea of 
KaXoKayadLa., the code of honour, and the moral code 
are not differentiated as they are in medieeval and 
modern times. See the valuable discussion in 
DPhP already quoted, where the distinction is 
described as ‘ a purely sociological distinction 
quite independent of ethical theory,’ and where 
reference is made to subtle points of casuistry 
arising out of the distinction, as when a free¬ 
mason betrays his country rather than a meml>er 
of his owm chapter (honour versus honour). We 
find a similar conflict of duty in the well-known 
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couphit of tlie Elizaljotliun son;,'-writer, Sir Richard 
Lovelace, 

‘ I could not love thee, dear, »o much, 

Loved I not liorK)nr more,’ 

where it is iriif)li(‘(l tlwit the passion of love has to 
be Buhordinated to the hi;,dier morality. 

In Christian etliics tlu; idea of honour is associ¬ 
ated with belief in a moral .lud;j:e. So v. Haering 
{Elhir^H of the Christian JAfe, Kng. tr., p. 256(1.) 
remarks that ‘in the idea of “Jionour” there is 
tlie imjdieate of the sfilendour of tlie Good as 
exhibited to a judL'e, wlicther this jud^e is the 
person liitnself or another; or, linally, God as the 
reader of all hearts, and the sole .fudge of all,’ 
The same writer proceeds to argue that to strive 
for recognition l»y a moral jiidgment is a task 
whieli the (djristian cannot forgo, and quotes with 
approval Imther’s saying at Worms: ‘ They have 
deprived me of fame and honour, hut snflieient for 
me is rny Saviour and Re<leemer .Jesus Christ.’ 
The honour of man is always suliordinated V)y NT 
writers to the honour to he hereafter accor(le<l by 
a Righteous .Judge (cf. Jlo 2 ’, ‘seek for glory and 
honour and immortality’ ; and 1 R R, ‘found unto 
praise and glory and ^lonour,’ where the idea of 
a future life is prominent). But the honour of 
the .Judge perpetuates the honour of this world. 
The Pauline distinction (2 Ti 2 "’) of ve.ssels ‘unto 
honour’ and ‘unto dishonour’ implies a destiny 
belonging to time, w'haLever may he the final 
issues ; it is the destiny of un.seHish service, in 
•w’hicli the partieular ability of the individual is 
consecrated to the uses of the Master of the ‘ great 
house,’ The only scintilla of honour belonging 
to the sinner is, according to v. IIat;ring, the fact 
of his eternal destiny—a statement wliich largely 
defines the a.ssumption underlying (!!hrist’s teach¬ 
ing regarding man; for to Him jiiiinanity, even 
in its most degraded form, is endowed with iiii- 
inortality. 

2 . Psychology.—We may derive some hint as to 
the psychological value of liononr in Paulsen’s de¬ 
finition of honour, social or political, as ‘ideal self- 
preservation ’ (Sifstem of Ethics', Eng. tr., eh. vi.) ; 
or in V. Haering’a remark that ‘shame is the 
guardian of honour’ {op. cit. p. 257), which implies 
that there is a connexion between the moral con¬ 
cept involved in honour and an emotion which, 
aceording U» Macdougall (Social Psychology, p. 
145), is ‘second to none in the extent of its influ¬ 
ence n])on social behaviour.’ The conduct of the 
man of honour i.s undoubtedly regulated by social 
blame and praise. Tlie very idea of ‘lionour’ 
involves a reference txi our social surroundings, 
the circle in which Ave move, or the larger AvorkI 
to A\diic)i our influence inevitably e.xtends, Psy- 
eliologieally, this is an advance on an earlier stage 
in the development of self-consciousness Avhen 
natiiral impulse is regulated by the system of 
rcAvards and punishments imposed upon us by 
external authority, e.g. in the family or the 
school. It is a distinct advance Avhen character 
and conduct are alike shajied by regard for the 
moral ajiproval and disapjiroval of our fellows. 
Finally, 

‘ this roj^ard leadn on sane men to the higher plane of conduct, 
cx)nduct rcjrulated by an ideal that may renaer them capable 
o( actinp in the way they believe to be ripht, reg^ardlcBs of the 
api al or disapproval of the social environment in which their 
livi re passed * (MttcdoujraM, op. cit. p. 202). 

'I'lie nobler sense of honour which Ave associate 
with the saint or with natures peculiarly sensi¬ 
tive and refined lifts such individuals far above 
the coarse consideration of the verdicts of the 
circle to Avhich they belong. R. Browning’s Rabbi 
ben Ezra, witli his conviction, 

• All I could never be, 

All, met) ipnored In me, 

Thii, 1 waa worth to Ood,’ 

expresses devotion to a spiritual ideal whieb is 


unaffected by the praise or blame of men. At 
the same time, no ideal of conduct can be perfect 
unless it is a synthesis of the self-regarding and 
altruistic sentiments. The life of honour is one 
which we aim at realizing for all men, while we 
seek its perfection for ourselves. 

LiTKRATiTRi.—H. Sidgrwick, Methods of Ethics*, liondon, 
1901; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics*, Oxford, 1800; 
H. Muirhead, Elcmnitu of Ethics*. London, 1910; J. S. 
ackenzie. Manual of Ethics*, do. 1900; F. Paulsen, System 
of Ethics, Enff. tr., do. 1899; T. v. Haerine, Ethics of the 
(jhristian Life, Eni?. tr., do. l!t09 • H. Rashdall, The Theury of 
Good and Eoil, Oxford, 1907 ; W. Macdougall, Introd. to 
Social Psychology ®, l..ondon, 1912. 

R. Martin Pope. 

HOOKER. — I. Life and works. — Richard 
Hooker, author of Of the Laws of Ec/'le.siastical 
Polity, Avas horn at Ileavitree, a suburb of Exeter, 

{ (roliRlilv in March 1555-.54. He was the son of 
loger Hooker and his Avife Joan. Roger and his 
elder brother John are described as the fifth in 
descent from lago Vowell of Pembroke, who mar¬ 
ried the daughter and heir of Richard Hooker of 
Hurst Castle, Southamjiton. Vowell i.s, therefore, 
probably the Welsh surname, Roger’s father and 
grandfather, with the name Hooker, filkul the posi¬ 
tion of Mayor of Exeter in the years 1529 and 1490. 
Ills brother .John, as a re.sult perhaps of his genea¬ 
logical re.searches, described himself in early years 
as Vowell alias Hooker, and later in life as Hooker 
alias Vowell. This uncle’s inlliience upon Richard’s 
career was of sm li importance, and his work a.s an 
antiquarian ami historian in originality and thor- 
oughne.ss has so much in common with the more 
famous achievement of his nephew, that some 
account slionld he given of him in any description 
of Richard’s life. 

John Hooker’s father died when he was about ten years old, 
arnt .lohn was wiuo.atcd by Dr. Moreman, Vicar of Mcubeiiiot, 
in Cornwall. He proceeded to Oxford, to Corpus Christi or to 
Exeter College, where he engaged in legal stiuiies, but took no 
degree. From Oxford he went to Germany, pursuing his legal 
studies at Cologne and also at Strassl>urg, where be lodged in 
the bouse of Peter Martyr, and acquired a nympathy with hii 
religious position. Further travels on the Continent were 
stopped hy war, and he returned to Exeter to devote himself 
to ‘the reading of histories and seeking of anti<piitie8 and 
somewhat to armory.He was made first chamberlain of the 
city in 1655. He has left large collections regarding the history 
of F.xeter ; but his chief literary monument is bis edition of 
Holinebed’s ('hronicles in 1680-87, and ids own contributions to 
that compilation. He is the author of a graphic account of the 
rebellion in the West country in 1649, and of recent Irish his¬ 
tory. He went to Ireland as the agent of Sir Peter Carew of 
Mobun’s Ottery, near Exeter, who claimed estates in Ireland, 
and found John Hooker’s skill in deciphering and interpreting 
old deeds and records very useful in promoting his claims. 
Hooker's first letter from Ireland, dat^eeJ May 16(18,2 urges Sir 
Peter to come to Ireland, and advises him to engage as his 
steward, to manage his Irish household, Roger Hooker, the 
writer’s brother and the father of Richard. Roger harl been 
‘•onietime servant and steward to Sir Thomas Challoner,’and 
' now dwelloth with the old Lady Mountjoy.’ It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that Roger’s education and social status were below his 
brother’s. Sir Peter brought Roger to Ireland in 1.6fi8, and we 
find him writing as steward from Leighlin, County Carlow, to 
oak for ]>rotection against rebel raiders. He is stated to have 
died in 1591. John outlived bis more famous nephew, dying in 
November 1601. 

We can hoav turn to Isaac W al ton’s Life of Richard 
Hooker, whiirh Ava.s undertaken at the re(|ue 8 t of 
Archhisliop Sheldon, in consequence of the imper¬ 
fections oi the Life prefixed by J. Gauderi to his 
edition of Hooker’s Works, published in 1662. 
Walton’s famous and beautiful uiograpl;y appeared 
in 1665, and has become one of the classics of Eng- 
li.sh literature. But in using it one ought to 
keep in mind that Walton was born in 1593, and 
Avas therefore only seven years old when Hooker 
died, and alloAvance must be made for the 17th 
century tone and atmosphere of the biography, 
which is conveyed A\'ith such exquisite literary art. 
The facts we have given above explain wliy we 
hear nothing of Hooker’s fatiier in Walton’s Life ; 

1 Harleian, 58*27. p. 61, Brit. Muh. Lib. 

2 John Maclean, Life and Times cf Sir Peter Caretc, Loudon 
10*7 o«k 802, 2*22, 22a. 
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they alHo give a reason why a special effort should 
have been made to send Kichard to college in 1568— 
be(!ause both his father and his uncle were out of 
England. John Hooker had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Jewel in 1559, when the Government ap¬ 
pointed the latter a commissioner in the West, and 
it was natural that he should seek the Bishop’s 
help in sending his promising nephew to college. 
Walton tells us that Itichard's exceptional ability 
was discovered by the schoolmaster of Exeter 
Grammar School, who declared him a ‘little 
wonder.’ But it is Walton rather than the 
schoolmaster who gives the description: 

* At his beinjf a schoolboy he was an early questionist, quietly 
Inquisitive why this was and that was not to be remembered ; 
why this was granted and that denied I This beinjf mixed with 
a remarkatde modesty and a sweet, serene quietness of nature.' * 
Bishoi) Jewer.s jiatronage obtained for the lad ad- 
niis.sion to Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, nrob- 
ably at first os chorister, and afterwards as clerk ; 
but on Jewel’s death in 1571 his pension failed, 
and Richard’s maintenance at college was dilficult. 
His name occurs five times between 1670 and 1575 
in the list of poor scholars helped by the London 
merchant, Robert Nowell.® In 1582 tlie ‘ Mayor 
and Chamber’ of Exeter granted him a pension of 
£4. This last assistance was, no doubt, obtained 
by the influence of John Hooker, who was not the 
‘rich uncle’ Walton supposes him t-o have been. 
But the President of the College, W. Cole, out of 
regard for Jewel and also from a perception of the 
unusual gifts of his pnpil, befriernled him steadily. 
The apjK)intment of tiie choristers and the clerks 
was ill Colo’s hands. It was not till December 
1573 that Hooker was admitted one of the twenty 
discipuli, or scholars, of the College. To help 
towards his maintenance, pupils were obtained for 
him. Jewel’s friend Sandys, Bishop of London in 
1571, interested himself in this matter. His son 
Edwin, at about the age of twelve, was put under 
Hooker’s charge (the tutor being nineteen), as well 
as a younger lad, George Cranmer, a great-nephew 
of Archhi.shop (hatimer. To the list of those who 
befriended Hooker in his need we must, no doubt, 
add his tutor #Iohn Reynolds, who came from the 
village of Pinhoc, clo.se to Exeter. 

A full account of the history of Corpus Cliristi 
College during Hooker’s resilience, with a careful 
treatment of the question of his maintenance, has 
been written by T. Fowler, and it forms a valu¬ 
able and important addition to the Life by Walton. 
The latter makes it clear that the chief influences 
upon the young student were those of the dominant 
school of evangelical reformers. His patron Jewel 
remained for Hooker ‘ the worthiest divine that 
Cliristendom hath bred for the spa'-e of some hun¬ 
dreds of years’;* wdiile his tutor Reynolds, who 
became President of the College in 1598 and the 
leader of the ‘doctrinal Puritans’at the end of the 
century, was Hooker’s critic and confidant through¬ 
out the coinj)osition of the Ecclcsiaatkal I'ulUy, It 
is, tlicreftire, of special interest to hnd in Fowler’s 
History the j)oint established that tliere existed 
in Corpus Cliristi College ‘the leaven of secret 
Romanism . . . long after the Reformation was 
detinitely settled, certainly through the reign of 
Elizabeth.’ This fact may in yiart explain Hooker’s 
enlightened use of Roman Catholic hooks and au¬ 
thorities. Among his fellow-collegians were men 
of ability and scholarship wlio sympathized with 
the old religion, but had yet learned of necessity 
to re.spect ami tolerate the new. Hooker’s natural 
passion for trutli and tolerance wouhl make him 
instinctively appreciate and assimilate this attitude 
of mind. 

1 Church and Pacret, I. 7. 

2 Sec Crosart'H The Spending 0 / the Money of Robert Noivetl, 
Manchester. 1877, pp. 21X1, 220, 224, 226 ; and T. Fowler’a Uist. of 
Corpus vhristi College, Oxford, HW8, p. 1411. 

2 Church and Paget, i. 814. 


There is extant a short I^tin tract ,1 written probably between 
15.S2and 1585, by a certain Micholae Morice, one of the V'ellowe of 
Corptie Chriati College. It is an account of the yearly journey 
of the President and Fellows to collect the rente of their eautes, 
and is written with amusing vivacity and humour. The writer 
ayiiqiathixes with the old religion: * A good Papist I love ; for 
an honest Protestant 1 can die the death ; but an aged tniuiuer, 
as I live, I abominate.’^ He gives us one glimpse of Hooker. 
A steward has made a foolish speech; 'if Heynolds had been 
listening,’ snys Morice, ‘ he would have averted his eyes at many 
parts; if Hooker, he would have suiilod, with hent head.’* 
Walton testifies in famous words to Hooker's bashfuliiess at the 
end of hie life, when ‘ ids imor parish clerk and he did never 
talk hut with their bats both on or off at the same time'; but 
his biography docs not take into account Hooker’s humour 
which Morice’s remark recognizes. William Nutt, for whom 
Morice wrote his dialogue, was another Fellow of Corjms, obvi¬ 
ously of kindred tastes and sympathies. This tmrty in the 
College was not without its intluence on Hooker’s ueveiopineut. 
It ought pcrhaiKs also to ho remombored that 
Curjius Cliristi College wa.s founded in the early 

f >art of the eeiitui y by Bishop Eo.\e when the ‘ new 
earning’ of Erusnuis and Colet was influencing 
educational ideals. Foxe appointed a lecturer 
in Greek, and attempted in theology to rejdac© 
mediaeval schoolineii by the Greek and Latin 
Fatliers of the early centuries. Hooker’s ratiou- 
alisni may have lieen fostered by the traditions 
of his College and hia study of Thoodorot and 
Augustine. 

Hooker graduated B.A. in 1574, M.A. in 1577, 
and was made a full Fellow of his College in 1579. 
Hi.s special work was to lecture in Logic ; and from 
tins, according to Wood, ‘ his fame grew.’ Uis 
writings, both in their vocabulary and in general 
form, retain throiighout Rigns of his early pre¬ 
occupation with logical teruiH and logical analysis. 
In 1579 the Regius Professor of Hebrew was ill 
from some obscure mental disease, and Hooker 
was appointed his deputy, and delivered the 
Hebrew lecture while he remained in Oxford. 
There is no recuird when ho took orders; hut it 
was before 1581, when he preached in JAUidoii at 
St. I’anFs Cro.'i.s. It is probable that his rojiuta- 
tion at Oxford was the reason of his being invited 
to preach this sermon, which was in a true sense 
the beginning of his career. It contained a distinc¬ 
tion between God’s ‘antecedent’ and ‘consequent* 
will, which was supposed to contradict a proiioviiico- 
meiit of Calvin (Inst. iii. 24, § 16), that ‘nothing 
is less accordant with the nature of God than that 
He should have a double will.’ Hooker was, there¬ 
fore, branded as a man who refused to treat Calvin 
as infallible. He had probably no intention of op¬ 
posing Calvin, but from the tirst the spirit of Ins 
preaching and teaching was free, and acknowledged 
no ma.Hter but the truth. 

The visit to London resulted also, according to 
Walton, in Hooker’s unfortunate marriage to Joan 
Churchman. R. W. Church has shown reason 
for doubting the accuracy of Walton’s picture of 
Hooker’s married life. It Avas not till December 
1584 that Hooker wa.s presented to tlie vicarage of 
Drayton-Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire, and it 
seems probable that liis decision to give up his 
Oxford life was come to when he was ordained, and 
Avas not forced upon him by Mrs. Churchman, as 
Walton would have u.s behove. If Hooker had 
acted with the ludicrous weakness of Walton’s 
story, his friends could hardly have recommended 
him to Whitgift* for the position of Master of the 
Temple. Hooker was not Whitgift’s lirst choice. 
His candidate was a certain Dr. Bond, whom the 
t^ueen considereii too old for the post. Lord Burgh- 
ley sumiorted Walter Travers, already the after¬ 
noon lecturer at the Temple. Hooker was ap- 
1 Dialogxu de hutratione Geitonica, qui inseribitur AtUftu. 
It i« in the Bodleian Library. 

a'l'apistom equidem iniforiuuin dillffo: pro honeato Protea- 
tanteeinori {waHum : neiitruin aeniculutn, itavivaio, abominor.' 
2 ‘ Si llookerus, deniisso capite, Bubriuisscl.' 

4 VVbitgift writes to the Queen about the Mastership that ‘the 
living is not great, yet doth it require a learned, discreet, and 
wise man.* 
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pointed Master on 17th March 15H4-H5, perhaps by 
the Hupj>ort of Archbishop Sandys and Bishop 
Aylmer; but all the circumstances indicate that 
he was a man whose ability, learning, and piety 
were well known, and from whom much might be 
expected. What immediately followed upon his 
appointment was a jiulpit duel between nimself 
and Walter Travers, tlie afternoon lecturer, which 
increased in intensity until, in about a year’s 
time, 'i’ravers wa.s iniiibited by the Archbishop. 
Travers at once wrote a ‘ Supplication ’ to the Privy 
Council in defence of his conduct. Hooker replied 
in an ‘Answer,’ which he addressed to Whitgift. 
Besides these documents, there are extant certain 
sermons in Hooker’s Works which contain those 
opinions of Hooker which Travers specially at¬ 
tacked. 'I’hese are the sermon ‘of the Certainty 
and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect,** and the 
‘ Learned Discourse of Justification.’ * They were 
printed by Jackson in 1612 ; and, while the first 
can bo identified satisfactorily with a sermon ob- 
octed to by Travers, the second is not a sermon, 
>ut an amalgamation of several sermons which 
cannot 1x3 quite certainly related to tho.se men¬ 
tioned by Hooker and Travers. From these docu¬ 
ments it is clear that the first cause of diflerence 
between the two men was Hooker’s refusal to be a 
party to Travers’ atteinpLs to introduce surreptiti¬ 
ously into the congregation Ins own Presbyterian 
methods and practices. Travers wished Hooker 
to submit to some (ieremony of ‘ allowance ’ by the 
congrcgalion, because he held that Hooker had 
l>een (irdained ‘ by virtue only of a human creature’; 
he objected to liookor praying before his sermon 
instead of after, to his mentioning bishops in his 
irayer, and to his kneeling at the reception of the 
lofy Communion. (.)n these points the two rivals 
conferred together without coming to any result, 
so that, as Hooker says, (pioting from d'ravers, it 
was natural enough that ‘ many of my sermons 
have tasted of some sour leaven or other.’ Travers’ 
complaints against Hooker’s preaching deal with 
three occasions. He brought up again the sermon 
of 1581 already referred to ; lie objected to a posi¬ 
tion of Hooker, ‘that the assurance of that we 
believe by the Word is not so certain ns of that we 
perceive by sense’; but, thirdly, the matter which 
tinally roused Travers to deliver ‘three public 
invectives’ against the Master’s teaching was a 
remark about Roman Catholics. The ‘ mother- 
sentence whereof I little thought that so much 
trouble woukl have growm ’ was 

‘ 1 doubt not but Uod wuh merciful to save thousands of our 
fathers living in popish superstitions, inasmuch as they sinned 
ignorantly.’ 

Travers understood Hooker to say ‘the fathers,’ 
hut his outcry caused Hooker to attempt that 
summary of the good and bad in the Roman 
Church which is c<mtained for us in the extant 
‘Discourse of Justification.’ He w'os, no doubt, 
unaware of the strength of the fanaticism against 
w'hich he was mea.suiing himself. He was anxious 
to be fair to his Roman adversaries, and not to 
* give them an occasion to say, os commonly they do, that, when 
we cannot refute their opinions, we propose such instead of 
theirs os we can refute.' 

Hooker therefore outraj^ed the prevailing Puritan 
Wews on two crucial points : he declined to accept 
Calvin’s opinion as final, and he insisted on giving 
even Rome a fair hearing. His originality on these 
two points has not been justly appreciated. Even 
to-day his point of view is not fully accepted by 
controversialists. We must realize upon what 
broad grounds his practice w’as ba.sed. Travers 
cqmnlained® that Hooker had said to him ‘that 
his nest author w'os his ow'ii reason ’; Hooker 
replied imligrumtly : 

1 Scriiion i., in Church and Paget, iil. tW. 

» Sermuji ii.. ib. iii. 483. 

> Travers' ‘Supplication,’ ib. Hi. 669. 


‘I alleged therefore [because Travers had objected to Che 
quotation of authorities] that which might under no pretence 
in the world be disallowed, namely, reason; not meaning 
thereby mine own reason, as now it is reported, but true, 
sound, divine reason ; reason whereby those conclusions might 
be out of St. Paul demonstrated, and not probably discoursed of 
only ; reason proper to that science whereby the things of (Jod 
are known ; tneological reason, which out of principles in Scrip¬ 
ture that are plain, soundly deduceth more doubtful inferences, 
in such sort that being heard they neither can be denied, nor 
anything repugnant unto them received, but whatsoever was 
before otherwise by mlscollecting gathered out of darker places, 
is thereby forced to yield itself, and the true consonant meaning 
of sentences not understood is brought to light. This is the 
reason which 1 intended.’^ 

Passagea like this and many others in the ‘ Dis¬ 
course of Justification’ reveal to us the ardent 
enthusiasm which burnt beneath the shy exterior 
of the lecturer in Logic. And to his passion for 
truth and for the search after truth a second 
characteristic has to be added which in all Hooker’s 
writings is felt by the reader: 

‘ 1 take DO joy In striving, I have not been nuzzled or trained 
up in it. . . . There can come nothing of contention but the 
mutual waste of the parties contending, till a common enemy 
dance in the ashes of them both. . . , Things of small moment 
never disjoin them whom one God, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Spirit, one Baptism, bands of great force, have linked.’ 

These are the chief points of the dispute with 
Travers at the Temple. It is to be noted how im¬ 
portant they were for the subsequent Church of 
England. Without the treatise ‘ Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity’ they might not have ellectod 
much ; but, enlarged and expounded in the first five 
books of that w'ork, they made the Church of Eng¬ 
land neither Rome nor Oeneva, but a Church dis¬ 
tinct from both. Hooker’s treatise did for the 
Church of England what Calvin’s Institutes had 
done for the Cenevan Church ; it gave it a voice 
and a character. It is tempting to dwell on the 
many antieijiations of the l^oiity which are to be 
found in these early writings of Hooker, and it is 
necessary to insist upon their importance, both as 
historical documents and as revelations of Hooker’s 
mind and di.sposition. But there is a diirerenee 
between his ^ioint of view in the dispute with 
Travers and in the composition of the Polity. 
Hooker distrusted ‘extem|)oral dexterity’; he be¬ 
lieved time to be ‘the only mother of sound judg¬ 
ment and discreet dealing ’; and in this spirit he 
began to examine the qvicstions that Travers had 
raised. But he found his position at the Temple 
ineompatible with profound and concentrated 
study. He wrote to Whitgift that he was ‘ weary 
of the noise and oppositions of this place’; his 
contest with Travers liad been 

’ the more unpleasant to me because 1 believe him to be a good 
man ; and that belief hath occasioned me to examine mine own 
conscience cuncernitig his opinions; and to satisfy that I have 
consulted the Scripture and other laws, both human and divine, 
whether the conscience of him and others of his judgment ought 
to bo so far complied with os to alter our frame of Cliurch- 
governnient, our mariner of God's worship, our praising and 
praying to him, and our established ceremonies, as often as his 
and others’ tender consciences shall require us; and in this 
examination 1 have not only satisfied myself, but have begun a 
Treatise, in which I intemi a justification of the Laws of our 
Ecclesiastical Polity. ... My meaning is not to provoke any, 
but rather to satisfy all tender consciences, and I shall never be 
able to do this, but where I may study, and pray for God’s bless¬ 
ing ujion niy endeavours, and keep myself in peace and privacy 
and behold God’s blessing spring out of my uiother earth, and 
eat ray own bread without oppositions.’!* 

He asks Whitgift to appoint liim to a country 
living. Another draft of this letter speaks of hia 
desire ‘not to provoke your adversary Mr. Cart¬ 
wright, nor Mr. Travers, whom I take to be mine 
(but not mine enemy).’ When we read the Polity, 
we find, after the first book, that continually 
‘ T. C.’ is quoted as the recognized champion of 
those opinions for which Travers and his party 
at the Temple contended. Thomas Cartwright is 
Hooker’s antagonist; Walter ’J’ravers i.s forgotten. 
This means that Hooker’s book is a continuation 
and review of a controversy that had been going 

1 Hooker’s * Answer,' ib. lil 604. 

8 Ib. i. «7. 
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on since the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign. Cart¬ 
wright returneci from Geneva to England in No- 
veiiiber 1572, probably in time to assist in the 
writing of ‘ A Second Admonition to the Parlia¬ 
ment ’; the first had appeared earlier in the year. 
In these appeals to Parliament the writers frankly 
declare their hostility to the English Church as 
established, and demand a reformation ; they in¬ 
sist that the controversy is not ‘ for a cap, a tippet, 
or a surplice, but for greater matters concermng a 
true ministry and regiment of the Churcli accord¬ 
ing to the Word.’ The tracts made a great im¬ 
pression, and VVhitgift, with Archbishop Parker’s 
approval, was called upon to reply to the Admoni- 
tioners. Before the end of 1572 he published ‘An 
Answer to a certain Libel entituled An Admonition 
to the Parliament’; a second edition, augmented, 
was ready in 1673. Whitgift had been Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge University when Cart¬ 
wright was derived of his professorship ^ and his 
fellowship. T. C. therefore came forward as the 
champion of the Admonitioners against Whitgift. 
By the middle of 1573 he issued ‘ A Reply to An 
Answer made of M. Doctor Whitgift against the 
Admonition to the Parliament.’ It w’as a book so 
much more considerable tlian the Admonitions 
that Whitgift could not leave it unanswered. In 
a folio of 800 pages he went over the whole con¬ 
troversy again, producing the work in 1574 and 
calling it ‘ The Defence of the Answer to the Ad¬ 
monition against the Reply of T. C.’ The length 
of the book is partly due to Whitgift’s fairm'ss in 
]>rinting large portions of tlie argument.'^ of his 
oiiponents. Next year (1575)* Cartwright w’as 
ready again with ‘ The Second Reply of ’I’liomas 
Cartwright,’ which lie followed up in 1577 with 
' The Reist of the Second Reply.’ To the ‘Second 
Reply ’ of Cartwriglit no answer w'as made by 
Whitgift or by any other rejiresentative of the 
Church as established. Whitgift’s friends thought 
that he had written all that was necessary on the 
controversy, and hi.s appointment in 1577 to the 
see of Worce.ster left him no time for literary con¬ 
troversy. He was made Archbishoff of Canterbury 
in 1583, and in his primacy the attempt to intro¬ 
duce a disciplinarian or consistorial system into 
the English Church was resisted and defeated. It 
was, therefore, providential for Whitgift that such 
a champion ns Hooker apjieared, to remove the 
reproach that Cartwright’s last book had not been 
answered, and to review the whole controversy 
with a mastery of logical analysis, a breadth of 
learning, and a dignity of style beyond the reach 
of any other disputant. Hooker’s book was the 
lost word in the long controve.'sy between Cart¬ 
wright and Whitgift, hut when the first instalment 
of it appeared in 1594 it was in s])irit something 
altogether new. The solsir Hallam declares that 
Hooker ‘mingled in the.se vulgar controversies like 
a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers.’* 
Because he was by temjjcrament and conviction 
‘ no mere champion,’* he j»roved himself the judge 
and umpire of the lists. 

Whitgift did not move Hooker from the Temple 
till 1591, when he appointed him to the parish of 
Boscombe, six miles from Salisbury, making him 
in the same year prel)endary and sub-dean of 
Salisbury Cathedral. In 1595 he was presented to 
the Crown living of Bishopsbourne, near Canter¬ 
bury, where he remained till his death. A chill 
‘ taaen in his passage by water betwixt London 

1 He wag made Lady Margaret Profegsor In 1660. 

2 In the game year Walter Travers’ celebrated treatise wag 
published In both I.Atin and English, with a letter from Cart¬ 
wright in Its praise. It Is called In English, ‘ A full and plain 
Declaration of Ecclesiastical Discipline out of the Word of God, 
and of the Declining of the Church of England from the same.* 

« HUtory of England*, London, 1860, i. iv. 214. 

* F. 1). Maurioa, Moralamd Mttaphytieal PhiloBoph}/*, liondon, 
1878, IL 105. 


and Grave.send ’ brought on his last illness. He 
made his will, ‘ though sick in body, yet sound in 
mind,’ on 2titli October IhdO; it was pi<»v»;il on 
3id December. There is, therefore, no rea.soii for 
doubting tlie Latin note in Archl»iMho[> Laud's 
copy of one of the books of the Pulity, which 
states that Hooker died about 2 o’clock in thb 
afternoon on 2 nd Nov. HilX). His will made Joan 
Hooker, ‘my well-beloved wife,’ sole executrix, 
and ‘my well-beloved father, Mr. John Church¬ 
man and my assured good friend,’ Mr. Edwin 
Sandys, overseers. The inventory was £1092, 98. 
2d. It is probable, therefore, that Isaac Walton’s 
account of Hooker’s marriage is a distortion of the 
facts. That Hooker's faculties were unimpaired 
at the end of his life is clearly show n by the vigour, 
acuteness, and enulition of the note.s he scrihhleil 
upon his copy of ‘A Christian Letter,’ an anony¬ 
mous attack, published in 1599, upon bk. v. of the 
Polity. 

2 . The 'Ecclesiastical Polity.’—Only five hooks 
of the work entitled, ‘ Of tlie Laws of Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal I’olity, Eiglit Books,’ were published in the 
autlior’s lifetime. The Preface ‘ to t hem that 
seek, as tliey term it, the reformation of laws, and 
orders occle.siastical in the Churcli of England,’ 
and the first four books, without date, were pub¬ 
lished ill 1594.^ At tlie end of the Preface tiiere 
w'as a short summary of the yirojHised eight books, 
indicating that in some form they Avere nearly 
complete at that date. It is proliable that the 
defence of the Prayer-Book in bk. v., which is 
longer than all the otliers combined, became more 
elaborate tiian Hooker at first intended. 'I’lie 
final description of the iiftli book is dillerent from 
that in the summary of 1594 ; Hooker linds he 
must resist the accusation that there is ‘ much 
superstition ’ in the Prayer-Book, and tliis ne¬ 
cessitates a detailed examination of it. But for 
the efl'ect which Hooker’s hook jiroduced upon the 
jiublic mind it was an advantage that it came out 
m instalments. 'I'he ]>ortion ymblished in 1594 
wa.s in several respects so counter to popular 
tendencies, tliat, if there had been more of it, 
readers might have found it too much to a.ssimi- 
late. The Preface, just at tlu; time when the in¬ 
fallibility of Geneva was la'coming almost a dogma 
among the reformed Cliurelies, reviewed Calvin’s 
character and career imjtartially, recognizing him 
as ‘ incomparably the wisest man that ever tlie 
French Church did enjoy,’ and praising ‘ his ex¬ 
ceeding pains in composing the Institutions of 
Christian religion,’ and ‘ his no less industrious 
travails for exjiosition of holy Scripture,’ hut in- 
Bi.sting that ‘ wdse men are men,’ and that what 
Calvin did for the estahlishment of his discijiline 
was ‘more commemlalile than that which he 
taught for tho countenancing of it established.’ 
The Preface has not received the praise which it 
deserves as a j»iece of historical literature. If we 
compare it w'lth the notes upon Calvin made in 
1599 on the margins of tJie ‘ Chri.stian Letter,’we 
shall realize tliat Hooker’s account of Genevan 
atl'airs was founded upon a careful reading of 
Calvin’s letters and otlier documents, and shall 
appreciate the restraint of its style. It is to be 
regretted that Hooker did not live U) expand his 
note, ‘Remember to make a comparison between 
Calvin and Beza. . . . I'or Beza was one whom 
no man would displease, Calvin one whom no man 
durst.’* But in trie Preface the touch of irony and 
humour which Hooker allows himself is moreellec- 
tive than direct invective, and runs tlirougli his 
whole exfiosition of the claims and teaching of the 
disci]jlinarian party. 

1 They were entered in the SUtioaere* Regieter, 20tb Jaa 
1602-93. 

a Church end Paget, I. 134. 
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The most famous book of the Polity is the first. 
It deals with ‘laws and their several kinds in 
general.’ It shows that man is subject not to one 
law, but to many, and insists that the welfare of 
society depends upon the proper adjustment and 
correlation of these kinds of law. The inquiry is 
impressive in its scope and in the ranj^eof authori¬ 
ties upon which it is founded. There is a true 
im^g^inative grandeur in Hooker’s vision of the 
whole universe of angels and men subordinated 
under God to the reif^i of law, wliich is in all its 
various forms essentially an expression of the 
Divine reason. Aristotle and the philosophy of 
Greece, the Greek and Latin Fathers, and, finally, 
St. Thomas and the schoolmen, are co-ordinated 
with the teaching of the Bible in support of an 
analysis which leads up to the f) 0 .sition that ‘ to 
measure by any one kind of law all the actions of 
men wore to confound the admirable order, where¬ 
in God hath disposed all laws, each as in nature, 
so in degree, distinct from other.’ Hal lam has 
pointed out that Suarez, writing on the Continent 
about the same time as Hooker, arrived at nearly 
identical conclusions. * Raleigh, in his History of 
the. World, starts from Hooker, a.s an authority 
already recognized, and the famous passage on 
law is re-echoed on the stage’ before 1611. In 
the latter half of the century, Locke’s theories of 
civil government are founded ujwn quotations 
from ‘ the judicious Hooker.’* 

The second book resists the Puritan as-sertion 
‘ that Scripture is the only rule of all things wdiich 
in this life may be done by men.’ Hooker, admit¬ 
ting that Scripture is an infallible guide, denies 
that it is the only guide by which men are led, 
and carri(!H the war into the enemies’ camp in the 
remarkable pasHage which describes the results 
which would follow from the extreme Puritan 
position; 

‘ For in every action of common Ufa to find out soma sentenc* 
clearly and infallibly aetting lielore our ayes what we ought to 
do (aeeni we in Scripture never bo ex])ert) would trouble ua 
more than we ar« aware. In weak and tender minds we little 
know what luigery this strict opinion would breed, bemde* the 
stopn it would make in the whole course of all men’s lives and 
actions.' 

The third book deals with the view * that in 
Scripture there must he of necessity contained a 
form of Church polity, the laws whereof may in 
nowise be altered.’ Hooker does not insi.st that 
the polity of the Cburcli bo is defending is con¬ 
tained in Scripture ; tlie special jioint and merit 
of his argument is that he refuses to allow Scrip¬ 
ture to ))e made a code strangling growth and 
reasonable freedom. Although he liclieves episco¬ 
pal government to be Scriptural, he does not refu.se 
to tne Scottish and the Frencli Reformed com- 
nmnions the title of Churches. He argues from the 
controversy on re-baptism in the Afrii-an Church, 
in the time of Cyprian, that ‘ heretics are not 
utterly cut oir from the visible Clmrch of Christ.’ 
All visible Churches, being human, have their 
blemishes and failures. 

The fourth book concludes the general ar^ment 
by considering the allegation that the English 
Cliureh ‘ i.s corrupted witli Popish orders, rites, 
and ceremonies, banished out of certain reformed 
Clnirches.’ It therefore treats generally what the 
fifth hook consideivs in detail. 

The fifth hook was published in 1597. It con¬ 
tains 81 chapters. The que.stion of the manner of 
the ordination of ministers is not reached till ch. 
76. The first 75 chapters review public worship 
ns it was regulated by the Elizabethan Book of 
Common Prayer. In the dedication of the book 

' H. Hallam. Lileratur* of Europe, London, 1837-89, in. Iv. 
21 ). 

a In IxKiowiok B*rrv> Ram Alley, London, Ifill; W. O. U*b- 
lilt’H DoiUUy *, do. l874-7e, x. 288. 

• 11. Hallam, op. oit. ii. iv. 40. 


to Wliitgift, Hooker complains that the con¬ 
troversies concerning ‘complements, rites, and 
ceremonies of church actions are in truth for the 
greatest part such silly things that very easiness 
doth make them hard to be di.sputed of in serious 
manner.' His treatise, therefore, at every point— 
whether he is di.scussing the u.se of the apocryphal 
Ixioks, or set praj’ers, or the use of the psalms, or 
the celebration of matrimony—strive.s to discover 
the first principles upon whicdi practice is founded, 
and can never lose its interest while public wor¬ 
ship is a part of religion. But tlie most important 
and masterly chapters are those in which he dis¬ 
cusses sacraments and the Lord’s tSnpper (chs. 50- 
67, and ch. 67). He reiects as discredited the 
extreme view that the oread and the wine are 
‘ bare signs,’ and claims that the ‘ Sacrarnentarian ’ 
or Reformed Churches have reached a ‘ general 
agreement concerning that which alone is material, 
namely, the real participation of Christ and of life 
in His body and blood by means of this sacrament.’ 
The Lutherans and Papists alsoacicept thi.s ‘ general 
agreement’; and the only matter of dispute is 
‘about the subject wliere Chri.st is.’ As to this, 
‘ no side denieth but that the soul of man is the 
receptacle of Christ’s presence.’ Lutherans and 
Papists agree so far, hut insist further that ‘ His 
body and blood be also externally in the very 
consecrated elements themselves,’ citlier by con- 
sulistantiation or by transubstantiation. Hooker, 
therefore, makes the proposal, which is still too 
broad in its toleration to be accepted by the 
Churches: * Let it be sufficient for me presenting 
myself at the Lord’s table to know what there I 
receive from Him, without searching or enquiring 
of the manner how Clirist performelh His promise. 

It can hardly be doubted that Hooker left the 
last three hooKs of his treatise finished at his 
death, but tlie finished copies were lost or made 
away with, and the books os printed have not 
received final revision. The sixth book as we 
have it is not the examination of lay eldership 
promised in 1594, but a quite different treatise on 
penance. The genuine sixth book ha.s disappeared. 
Books vii, and viii. are the rough conies of the 
promised discussions of episcopacy and tlie rela¬ 
tions of Church and State. Books vi. and viii. 
were printed in 1648, book vii. in 1662. 

Litkratcrb.—T he sUndard edition of IIooker'B Life and 
Works is the ravision hv R. W. Church and F. Pagret (7th ed., 
3 vols., Oxford. 1888) of Keble’s ed. of 1830, in 4 vols. Bk. i. of 
the Polity has been edited with notes and introduction by R. 
W. Church, 2iid ed., Oxford, 1870; bk. v. by R. Bayne, with 
notes and prolegomena, including: a life of Hooker, in the 
Etigluih Theological Library, London, 1902. F. Paget pre¬ 
pared for the Clarendon Press an Introduction to bk. v. (^Ox¬ 
ford, 1899). The first five books with two sermons are reprinted, 
with an Introduction by R. Bayne, in Bveryman'i Library 
(London, 1907). A careful Bililiography of early editions, 
Ijves, general criticism, and literature is given in the Cam¬ 
bridge UiMtory of Engliah Literature (Cambridge, 1909), lil. 
647. Consult the Life in DNB, and the art. ‘ Richard Hooker,' 
in BBr^K The latest criticism of Hooker's style is in G. 
Saintsbury, History of English Prose Rhythm, Ixmdon, 1912, 

ch. r. Ronald Bayne. 

HOOLIGANISM,—The word is derived from 
‘hooligan,’ a street rough. Subjectively, it is a 
spirit or temper; obiectively, an outbreak of law¬ 
lessness. It is usually applied to lads, sometimes 
to men and women, and always as a term of 
opprobrium for lawless behaviour. 

1. Origin of the name. —Various origins have 
been suggested, some of them fanciful. (1) It is 
said to w due to the blunder of a policeman in 
describing a ^ang of young roughs as ‘ Hooly’s 
gang’; (2) it is traced to a fictitious Irish character 
called ‘Hooligan’ (Irish for ‘ Hoolihan’), who 
figured w’eekly in a comic paper called Nugqets 
{Sq, ser. ix., vol, ii. [1898] pp. 227, 316). llis 
German counterpart appeared in the Garland as 
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‘Schneider.’ According to NQ (15th Oct. 1898), 

‘ Hooligan ’ and ‘ Schneider ’ had then been familiar 
ersonages for about live years. (3) It has l)een 
erived from a popular music-hall song which 
(about 1890) described the doings of a family 
named Hooligan. A writer in the Evening News 
of 21st Nov. 1900 said he had often heard the song 
sung, and quoted the following : 

•There's a family livintr near us— 

The llooIig:an8! 

Always In some terrihle fuaa 

Are the Hooligans. 

Never known to tell a lie, 

They’d sneak yer teeth, and say “Goodbye," 

They could drink the Carlton Brew'ry dry, 

Could the Hooligans.' 

Hooliganism is an international phenomenon. 
Witness the ‘ hoodlum ’ of California, the ‘ larrikin ’ 
of Australia, the ‘ khuligani ’ of St. Petersburg, 
the ‘ Hooligane’ of Germany, and the ‘ Apaclies’ 
of France and Italy. 

2 . Characteristics.—Lack of self-control, love of 
malicious mischief, indifference to the comfort or 
suffering of others, idleness passing into dishonesty 
and crime, horseplay passing into violence—mark 
the hooligan. In one sense, hooliganism is no new 
thin^. We read of it in the Fortunes of Nigel, 
and in the accounts of the street fights which took 
place between the apprentices for the ‘ crown o’ 
the causey.’ University students have always 
«ven themselves over periodically to a form of 
hooliganism—smashing lamps, breaking seats, and 
turning the Graduation ceremony into pande¬ 
monium. In Norman Macleod’s day the Glasgow 
students were declared to be a ‘ disgrace to the 
High Street,’ and yet a well-marked distinction is 
always drawn between them and, say, the Govan 
rivetters who are out to ‘ paint the town red.* 

3 . Classification.—Modern hooliganism may be 
classified under various heads. 

( 1 ) Mob hooliganism, the conduct of the popula¬ 
tion on occasions of public rejoicing and national 
victory, as on ‘Mafekirig’ nights. Then the 
people seem to lose their heads altogether and 
become disorderly and reckless. Viewed ns a 
symptom of growing instability in the national 
cnaracter, such conduct is serious. Mob mind is 
a malady of our time (Ross, The Foundations of 
Sociology, New York, 190.5, p. 113). Mob hooligan¬ 
ism vanes with the density of the crowd. ‘ The 
way in wliich hooliganism asserts itself all depends 
upon the atmosphere in wliich the hooligan finds 
himself’ {Westminster Gazette, 6 th April 1900, 
p. 2 ). 

(2) Political hooliganism, the glaring illustration 
of which is the conduct of the ndlitant suffra¬ 
gettes. Smashing shop-windows, defacing monu¬ 
ments, setting lire to theatres, throwing hatchets, 
and assaulting Cabinet Ministers cannot be de¬ 
scribed as anything but hooliganism of a very bad 
type. There is manifest lack of self-control, love 
of malicious mischief, and callous indifference to 
the sufferings of others. It is only fair to say, 
however, that militants are in a minority in the 
Suffrage movement, and that their tactics are 
strongly disapproved by many as unworthy and 
unwise, and calculated to hinder rather than help 
their cause. 

(3) Industrial hooliganism, seen during strikes 
in assaults upon fellow-workmen, over-zealous 
picketing, and the destruction of goods, rolling- 
stock, and property. The workers, as a whole, 
are not lacking in self-respect or self-control, and 
the vast majority condemn violence. They showed 
the most exemplary patience and self-control dur¬ 
ing the big strikes in Great Rritain amongst the 
miners and dockers (1911-12). When workmen 
indulge in hooliganism, it is due eitlier to a pas¬ 
sionate sense of wrong or to the sinister influence 


of the ba.ser sort who mingle with the workers and 
exploit them for their own nefarious ends. 

(4) Literary hooliganism, manifested in savage 
criticism of books, of policies, and of parties. 'I'he 
classic examples of tlie first are the Quarterly's 
attack on Tennyson, Macaulay’s attack on Robert 
Montgomery, and BlackwooiVs attack on John 
Keats. The reviews in those days frequently led 
to duels, such ns that between Jeffrey and Tom 
Moore. For sufficiently savage and hooliganesque 
attacks on policies and parties one ha.s only to 
read the popular magazines and newsjiapers— 
especially religious—of the present day. 

(5) Criminal hooliganiitm. —This is the most 
serious phase. In all great cities there are gangs 
of hooligans with sensational names, sm li as the 
‘Forty Thieves,’ the ‘Pontoons,’ ‘ V’elvet ('aps,’ 
‘Tim Malloys,’ ‘San Toys,’ ‘Crush Roys,’ ‘Plug 
Uglie.s,’ ‘ (./op Beaters,’ ‘Tough Kids,’ and ‘ Crook 
Gang.’ Jacob Riis, writing of New York, says 
that ‘ a bare enunciation of the names of t he best- 
known gangs would occupy the pages of this book’ 
{Hoxo the Other Half Lives, 229). Every street-corner 
has its gang, with a programme of defiance of law 
and order. In the united Kingdom things are not 
quite so bad, and Charles Booth thinks that in 
London there is a decided improvement (Life and 
Labour of the People in I^ondon, final vol., Loudon, 
1902, n. 201). 

4. Causes of hooliganism.—'I'he great root-cause 
is the undiscijilined life, revolt against all autho¬ 
rity, human and Divine, which characterizes the 
lower orders to-day, Roman Catholic as well as 
Protestant. Tlie present writer’s experience as a 
Prison Chaplain enables him to say tiiat, contrary 
to a prevailing impression, hooliganism is as rife 
in Homan Catholic circles as in Protestant. This 
undisciplinc’d life, however, is itself an effect, tlie 
result-ant of many causes, some of which may be 
here indicated. 

(1) Defective education. —Street lads have, as a 
general rule, managed to slip through the meshes 
of our educational system with the minimum of 
instruction. Reading remains for them an irksome 
task. They find no pleasure in it, and so are cut 
off from one of the greatest helps to a good life, 
one of tlie stronge.st safeguards against temptation. 
But their education is defective on the moral side 
as well as on the literary. Cliaracter has not been 
developed and strengthened, the will has not been 
cultured, self-control has not been taught. They 
are children of impulse and passion, and ill fitted 
to stand amidst the complex conditions of modern 
civilization. 

(2) Wretched housing is another potent cause of 
hooliganism. Growing lads and girls in the poorer 
parts of our big cities are shamefully overcrowded. 
They have literally no room to live a decent human 
life, no opportunity of self-realization, 110 home 
life to speak of, ami so they are driven out to the 
streets. Home to them means simply a place to 
eat in and sleep in, and not a place fur social 
recreation or happy fellowship, still lea.s for mental 
or .spiritual culture. The Joss is infinite, and 
tragic in its results upon character. 

(3) Lack of playgrounds and open spaces for 
wholesome recreation. —When the children are 
sent out of doors to make more room in the 
house, they are turned into the street or back- 
alley. The slum is tlieir playground, and there is 
no finer breeding-place for young hooligans and 
criminals. Everything there, the whole environ¬ 
ment, conspires to degrade and ruin the Ixiy and 

f ;irl. Tlie process is sure, and the waste of youug 
ife and capacity is awful. 

(4) Misdirected energy ioWoyvR naXurnWy. There 
is nothing wrong with the energy, any more than 
there is with steam or electricity, miat it needs 
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is guidance into proper cliannels—not repression, 
but proper expression. It in easily misguided, 
misdirected ; and the result is hooliganisin. 

(5) Parental imjJUitncy must also be named as a 
cause, 'rbc borne is to blame as well a.s the school. 
Horne training is at a discount. Oliedience is a 
lost habit. The parental example is often bad. 
'I'lie parents themselves are largely the creatures 
of circurttstanceH, the resultant of our social, educa¬ 
tional, and industrial system. Tlie cliildren take 
after their parents, follow the only example they 
know, and so the vicious circle continues to be 
trod. 

(6) Mental and moral defect. —A very nmderate 
first-hand knowledge of hooligans will convince 
any one that many of them are mentally and 
morally weak. They are defectives; and experi¬ 
ence shows that defectives soon liecome delinquents. 
Mental instaliility is frequently found associated 
with hooliganism and crime. As already hinted, 
hooliganism may fairly be described as a by- 
prmluct of our civilization. Our social system is 
largely responsible for it. It is, therefore, a 
social problem. W’^e must cease to manufacture 
hooligans. 

5 - Cure of hooliganism. — The first serious 
attemnt to deal with it was made in 17H8, when 
the iMiilanthropic Society was formed in England 
by Robert Young. In 1806 the Dalston Refuge 
was founded, and in 1816 the Erison Discipline 
Society. Parliament Ixigan to tackle the suliject 
in 17b3, when Pitt brought in a Rill which, how¬ 
ever, proved abortive. In 1811 anii again in 1819 
Parliament c.ondemned the imjirisonnnuit of chil¬ 
dren for lawless conduct. Royal Commis.sions 
dealt with the matter in 1884 and 1837. The 
Etlinhnrqh lirnicw for Oct. 1861 said : 

‘ Th« ofTctidcr ifainn irround upon us, the plairue of the 

p()li(!enimi, the diHiculty of the niagintrute. a prohlein to the 
stateHtnan, and a sorrow to the philanthropist.' 

'riiat same year a Cominitt(‘c of the IloitHC of 
(kimmons recommended the e.st ablishmcnt <d' Re- 
f(»nnatory Schools, and in 1867 the Industrial 
Schools Act was passed. Its re.sults were reniark- 
ahle. In 1850, no fewer than 13,981 children under 
seventeen years of ago liad been committed to 
prison. In 1897, thanks to Indu.strial Schools, the 
nuinher had fallen to 1088. II|) to 1901 (aceording 
to figures given by John Trevarthen, Secretary of 
Redliill Farm Scliool, in an article in the Nineteenth 
Century for Jan. 1901), out of 3611 reported on by 
R<'f'»niiatories, 2000 were in regular employinent, 
123 ill casual employment, 641 luid been convicted, 
and 181 were unknown. Of 82.33 reported on by 
Industrial Schools, 0379 were in regular em|)loy- 
mont, 430 in casual einjiloyment, 400 had been 
convicted, and 904 ivere unknown ; i.e. nearly 80 
per cent were <loing well, and only some 15 per 
cent had been convicted—a very satisfactory 
record. 'I’he charge, then, that ' Kefonnatories 
are hooligan nianufactories,’ is sing-ularly unjust 
and ill-informed. Considering the material sup¬ 
plied, the proportion of failures is surprisingly 
small, and a g:ood many of the failures are caught 
up and reclaimed by the Rorstnl sy.stem. One- 
third of our burglars are boys from 16 to 21 , and 
20 per cent of crimes against morals are committed 
by those under 21 . In 1852, Dickens visited the 
l*hilanthro[Mc Society’s Farm Sidiool, Rcdhill, and 
wrote an interesting article about it in Household 
Jf 'onH, ending as follows : 

‘The •yttem ninst l>« devlted, the admlnietratlon must be 
reared, the preventable youn(( criminals must l>e prevented, the 
State must put it* Industrial and Knrm School* first, and it* 
prisons last—and to this comulexion you must come. You may 
put the time off a little, and destroy (not irresponsibly) a few 
odd thousands of Immortal aouls in the meantime, but the 
ohanjfe must come.' 

These words were prophetic. The change has come. 
We are now putting our •chools first, and our 


prisons last, that is, educative methods are dis- 
jjlacing punitive method.s. Hence the new' treat¬ 
ment of juvenile ollenders, wise and firm, known 
as the ‘ Borstal.’ 

6 . Preventive measures. — Reformatory and 
reclamatory treatment, however necessary and 
valuable, does not go to the root of the matter, 
and will not eradicate hooliganism. Therefore 
preventive mea.sure 8 mu.st more and more be 
adopted. Generally, whatever makes for social 
amelioration makes for the extinction of hooli¬ 
ganism, and the production of a law-abiding, 
well-behaved, self-respecting population. The fol¬ 
lowing reforms, however, have a special bearing 
upon the social phenomenon w^hich we have been 
considering. Hooliganism will never disappear 
until we have— 

(1) An improved system of education which will 
aim deliberately at moral traininq, the disciplining 
of the willy the formation of character. —To secure 
this we could well aliord to drop much with which 
tlie curriculum is at present overloaded. Boys 
especially are ruled by ideals, and we must instil 
into them liigher ideals than tliat of the robber 
knight and the pirate chief. 

(2) Industrial training .—Much of our hooligan¬ 
ism is flue to casual labour, blind-alley occupations, 
unem)>loynient, and consequent Htreet-loitering and 
larking. H. Dyer, a leauing educational expert, 
truly says that 

‘ one of the moHt important problem* of the clay i* the deliberate 
and coniplfte orjram/.iition of the whole field of boy labour, a* it 
is recognized that many of tbe most ficriouB social problems 
have their origin in tlie degeneration which takos place in the 
year* of adolescence ’ (ii'diioafton and National Life, London, 
11112, |>. 77). 

(3) Better housing ,—The nation is waking up to 
the need for the better hou.sing of the jxjorer 
clas.ses. So long as the children of the jxior are 
ileprived of the advantages of a true home life and 
home comforts, so long will hooliganism be a blot 
upon our civilization. That is part of the price we 
must inevitably pay for our folly. 

(4) Snfjirient playgrounds .—Next in importance 
to a good hoiiHi is a good playground. It is here 
that the modern city, in its sliortsightedness and 
par.simony, has sinned ino.st giievou.sjy against the 
child. All over the city, and esj»ecially in the 
jioorer di.strictH, there should he ain})Ie open spaces, 
w'ell-lit at night, where the abounding energy of 
adolescence may find safe and legitimate outlet. 
Let us not forget tliat ‘ Waterloo was w'on on the 
playing fields of Fiton.’ 

(5) fleljful agencies. — Boys’ Brigades, Life 
Brigades, Boy Scouts, and Lads’ CluRs, with their 
educative, social, and recreative departments, are 
invaluable for the suppression of hooliganism. 
They fill the empty life with whole.some interests, 
and provide centres of fellowship and intercourse, 
w here pure and uplifting friendships are formed. 
They lurnish stimulating ideals, and appeal to 
what is high and chivalrous, the best side of the 
boy’s nature. They also satisfy the gregarious 
instinct of youth. It has been w’ell said tliat we 
never see one boy, but always two or three. The 
gang spirit is deep and strong, and we must utilize 
It for tlie redemption of youth. Physical training 
is also of the utmost value, and many socitu 
reformers believe that universal military training 
would act as a powerful corrective to hooligani.sm. 
Finally, all efforts will stop short of the liighest 
and Iwst which do not bring our youth under the 
sway of religious faith. That is the work of the 
churches. It is for them to see that our glowing 
boys and girls are won to tlie service of Christ, 
who is the supreme maker of manhood and w'oman- 
hood. 

Litkratcrb.—G. Stanley Hall, FoitfA, Chicago, 1900; R. A. 
Bray, Tk« Toitm Child, Philadelphia, iolO; E. J. Urwick, 
Studi4$ qf Boy-Lift, London, 1908; Jacob A. Riia, How th* 
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Other Half //UY«, London, 1891; W. D. Morrison, */uD«iifc 
Offendi'm, do. 1896; D. Watson, Social Advance, do. 1911; J. 
MacCunn, The Making of Character, Gambridtfe, 19<10; Octavia 
Hill, llotnes of the London Poor, London, 1875; Government 
Reports on Deterioration, Physical Trainitig;, and Eniploymeiit 
of School Children. DaVID WaTSON. 

HOPE (Christian). — Hope is the name of 
a grace which is characteristic of tlie religion of 
the Bible. St. Paul sums up the misery of the 
(ientile world in a single sentence, wdien he speaks 
of them as ^\irl5a ixovrei Kal AOeoi iv Kitcfufi 
(Eph 2 *='). The Bible, on the other hand, is the 
hook of hope. One strange book (Ecclesiastes) 
reflects the deep melancholy which was a pervad¬ 
ing note of ancient literature ; but hope cherished 
in the darkest times, hoj>e continually kept alive 
by the labours of the prophets, hope of a future 
never abandoned and ever shining out anew in 
spite of every conceivable discouragement—this is 
tne dominant note of the OT. Whatever is 
written therein was * written for our learning, that 
through patience and throuLdi comfort of the 
scriptures we might have hope^ (Ro 15*). The God 
whom the OT presupposes i.s ‘the (rod of hope’— 
the Author and Giver of hope (Ro 15^’). The 
‘ hope of Israel ’ (Ac 28^°; cf. 20**) might be under¬ 
stood in widely dilFerent senses. For St. Paul at 
least it included not only the complete fultilment 
of the Messianic expectation in its widest sense, 
but the fulhlment of the true destiny of the indi¬ 
vidual in the glory of the resurrection life. To 
many modern Jews it may mean little more than 
the expectation of a brighter day for their op- 
ires.sed and down trodden nation—an expectation 
)a 8 ed on faith in God’s justice and 11 is unique 
relation to Israel. But in any case, hope—the 
boundless cxi)ectation of good—is the deepest note 
in tJie poetry and prophecy of the OT ; in a trans- 
ligiircd form, corresponding to the light shed ujum 
the [)urpose and character of (.jod by the Gospel, 
it re appears in the MT. (For the meaning and 
use of the word in the OT and NT it may suthce 
to refer to IlDli, s.v. ; and JE, s.v.]. 

Hope, lihe faith and love, is a Scriptural virtue. 
It cannot l)e said to have a place in heathen ethics. 
There are isolated passages in praise of liope. A 
fragment of Menander is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, 
Life of Christ, i)t. 3, § 15 : 

dvdpwTTOf arux*^*' <ri!i^€9' virt iAn-tJo*, 

and Eurip. Here. Fur. 105 may be compared: 

OVTO? S' atnrfp dpicrrof, oaris 

irtTToiOiv del, rb 8' diropcii' di'Spbf xatcou. 


tu aetemam vitam cum Christo ’ {Serrn. cxcviii. 2 ). 
In both Testaments, indeed, the duty of hope is 
based on the revealed character of God : (a) as 
omnipotent and therefore able to fulfil His purposes, 
even against human expectation (Ro 4'®); ( 6 ) as 
speciallj" pledged to be the Saviour and Sanctifier 
of His elect neople (Jer 14* 17‘*60^ Ps 46®, etc.); 
(c) as the rigliteous moral Governor and Judge of 
mankind, whose ways are destined to be finally 
vindicated in spite of all the enigmas which 
burden the ju.st man with a sense of unfathomable 
mystery. 

The exact objects of hope differ to some extent 
in the two Testaments. The Anglican article (VI I.) 
expressly denies that ‘ the old fatliers did look only 
for transitory promises.’ The hopes of merely 
temporal good, w’hich were characteristic of primi¬ 
tive men, were doubtless chastened and purified by 
the discipline of calamity, so that hope itself l>ecame 
spiritualized (cf. Ps 63® 17etc.). On the other 
hand, the gospel is the religion of the ‘ better hope’ 
(He 7^“), l^cause it is the religion ‘through winch 
men for the first time enter into intimate fellowship 


with God ’ (see Bruce, Ep. to the Hebrews, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1899, p. 271 f.). Thus the hoj>e of t he Chris¬ 
tian is a ‘ good hope ’ (2 Th 2 ‘*), a ‘ blessed hope ’ 
(Tit 2**), a ‘ hope of glory ’ (Col P'"); a ‘ Ijope of 
righteousness’ (Gal 5®), of ‘salvation’ (1 Th 5*), 
of ‘ eternal life ’ (Tit S’). It is an expectation of 
spiritual blessings already realized and j(K)tentially 
conveyed to man in Christ. Nay, Christ Himself 
is ‘our hope’ (1 Ti P), the living pledge that the 
divine promises of life, imraortahty, and glory will 
find their fulfilment for all who are lovintpy united 
to Him. His resurrection is the ground of hope 
because it is an earnest of the fullnment of man’s 
destiny (1 P I*- *‘). So Au^. (c. Faust, xi. 8 ) 
strikingly says that the Christian expectation of 
future bliss and immortality ‘ in Christo iam non 
yies sed res erat.’ The believer, be adds, ‘ in 
(jhristo iatri habet quod in se sperat.’ The present 
article will deal wdth the function of hope in the 
moral life of the Christian. 

1. The object of hope is, of course, some form of 
future good, the true blea.sedne.s 8 of which man is 
capable. The object of hope is the highest good 
—‘ bon urn futurum, arduuni, possibile haberi’ 
(Aquinas, Sum. ii. 2. xvii. resj).). This is de¬ 
scribed in various w-ays in the NT. In the 
Synoptic Gospels the mmmum, bonum is the King¬ 
dom of God or of Heaven ; in the Fourth Gospm, 
eternal life; in St. Paul’s Epistles, the right¬ 
eousness of God ; in Ilebreivs, access to God and 
unrestricted fellowship with Him. All these are 
simply different descriptions of one supreme bless¬ 
ing, viz. that spiritual state which results from 
the very presence of God in the human spirit. In 
a true sense, then, God Himself is the supreme 
object of hope ; ‘ bonorum Hummn Deus nobis est ’ 
(Aug. (ie nwr. Er.r.l, 13; cf. de Trin, viii. 4. 6 ). 
God, says T. H. Green, ‘tA'all which the human 
sj)irit is capable of becoming ’ (/Vo/c/^. to Ethics, 
Oxford, 188.’{, § 187). The final ‘beatitude’ for 
which we look i.n the reign of God in man, i.e. that 
perfection of our nature which results from His in¬ 
dwelling preseiuie in man. ‘Non aliud aliquid a 
Domino Deo tuo speros, sed ipse Dominns tuus 
sit spes tua’ (Aug. Eiiarr. in Ps. 39 [40]’). So 
Atjjuinas, Sum. ii. ‘ 2 . qu. xvii, art. 2 , says: ‘ Pro- 
nrium nc nrincipale spei objectum est ii>sa aoterna 
oeatitudo.' 

2 . We may next discuss the claim of hope to be 
a Chrvitian virtue. We must remember that 
man’s nature, being disordered by the Fall, can be 
restored only by an act of Divine power. Tlie reve¬ 
lation of God in Christ, making known His char¬ 
acter, purpose, and requirement, necessarily affects 
the normal sjuings of human action. Thus, for a 
Christian the primary springs of action—the affec¬ 
tions, appetites, passions, sentiments—yield to 
certain higher principles directly resulting from 
man’s clianged relation to God. Tlie.se are the 
‘theological virtues,’ Faith, Hope, and Love, so 
called because they bring man into a right relation 
to God and are Divinely communicated to him.* 
The Gospel revelation of God is, in fact, a new 
inspiration ; it develojis in man a new attitude 
towards God, and, consequently, a new disposition 
or character. It sets before him a new end or aim 
of action, viz. union with God. Hence the necess¬ 
ity of faith, which approj)riates the revealed facts 
—the good-will and Fatherly love of God, the 
Divine victory over sin, the possibility of blessed¬ 
ness ; of love, which responds to the goodness of 
God, and emliraces in union >vith God the Divine 
aim of creation—an end wliicb is wider than any 
merely personal good, and includes the well-being 
of othens ; and, finally, of hope, which, in reliance 
on the revealed character of God, looks for>vard 
with confidence to the fulfilment of the Divine 

1 AquloM, Stan. i. 2. qu. UU. art. 1 reap. 
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purpose; which waits for the ‘corxiing’ of the 
Kingdom, for the perfection of which man’s nature 
is capable, and for the com[)lete manifestation o' 
God (Ho 5^). 

Thfise three principles are inseparably connected 
see Aug. Enchir. H, on this point), and hope not 
ess than the other two is a principle of moral 
action, acting directly uf>on the w-ill (Aquinas, Sum, 
ii. 2. qu. x 'iii, art 1 concl. ‘ [Si)es] in voluntate est 
ut in Huo j»ro,‘rio 8 ul»jecto’). It inspires endurance 
and self-control, stahility and lirriineas. It colours 
man’s intellectual outlook upon life. It hits the 
due mean Initwecn shallow optimism and pessim¬ 
ism. It fortifies the will and nerves it for the ta.sk 
of self-conquest, and for that ‘patience’ which, 
according ^ NT conceptions, is itself a form of 
moral energy, demanding the output of strength 
(Col 1 "). ft is the chief element in perseverance. 
‘Spes focit Deo adhacrere . . . in quantum scilicet 
jKir Hpem divino auxilio innitinmr ad heatitudinem 
obtinendam ’ (Sum. ii. 2. qu. xvii. art. 6 ). 

Tluia hope forms a groat part of heroic virtue. 
It is related to faith ‘ as the energetic activity of 
life is related to life . . . Hope gives distinctness 
to the objects of faith ’ (Westcott on He 3**). Hence 
the heroes of faith in the Bible are also patterns of 
hojte : Abraham (Ko 4'"), the Hsalmists, the Pro¬ 
phets, the A[)oHtles, the martyrs arul saints of the 
DT and N'P (He 11 ; cf. Wis :P, 2 Mac 7‘^ 2 Es 7“, 
Bar And, being a virtue, hope is accordingly 
a duty, ami is a frequent topic of exhortation in 
both TeHtanients. (See esp. the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, ‘ the Apostle of hofie,’ and note the fre¬ 
quency of tlie word in the Pauline Epp. and 
Hehr<nvB.) 

3 . The 7nornl fruits of hope may be summarized 

ns hdlow'H. ( 1 ) Yhe joyous temjier which St. Paul 
describes as ‘joy anu jjeace in believing’ (lio 15’*), 
the conlidence which springs from the as.surance 
that God contnds and overrules for good all that 
dismays or perplexes the soul, and that ‘all things 
work together for good to them that love God’ 
(Ho 12 '*, I Th 5'«, Ph 1 *“ 4*, He 3«).—( 2 ) 

Perseverance in prayer. ‘ Without hope it is 
impossible to pray ; but hoi)e makes our prayers 
reasonable, passionate, and religious ; for it relies 
u|)on (ohJ’s promise, or experience, or providence, 
and story. Prayer is nlw ays in proiMu tioii to our 
hope zealous and allectionale ’ (J. Taylor, Holy 
Living, ch. iv. § 2 ).—(3) Patience and endurance 
in the d\ities ami trials of common life. ‘ Patience 
worketh exp(;riem*e, and exiierience hope’ (Ko5*’’). 
The Billie is the book of hope, because it is a record 
of sullerings endured, surmounted, and overruled 
for good. The special value of the <>T lies in the 
fact that tliroiigliout its pages the Hebrew mind 
is, as it were, being prepared for the apiiearance 
on the stage of human li/e of the Man of Sorrows. 
The Bible shows us the various nudhods by which 
man is disciplined for the service of God and 
humanity; it discloses in repeated instances ‘the 
end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful, 
and of tender mercy ’ (Ja f>"). In all these, hope 
finds its unfailing encouragement and support, 

4. It remains to say Bomething of the, chief vices 
opposed to hope. The excess of hope, ill-grounded 
or immoderate confidence, is presumption. The 
irorni.ses of God, which constitute the ground of 
»oj*c, are not unconditional. He has not, for 
example, promised forgiveness to those who per¬ 
severe in sin or who cease from well-doing. Pre¬ 
sumption may sjiring from pride—inordinate trust 
in one’s own powers or in the mercy of God, that is 
to say, from an exaggerated estimate of self, or 
from a defective sen.se of the dilliculty of goodne.ss, 
or from that self-ignorance which induces u.s to for¬ 
sake without necessity the ordinary path of duty, , 
and so involve ourselves in self-induced difficulties, j 


Such conduct is contrary to the spirit of the peti¬ 
tion, ‘ Lead us not into temptation ’ (see W. H. Mill, 
Five Sermons on the Temptation, Cambridge, 1844, 
no. 6; Beniard, tn Ps. * Qui habitat,’ Serin, xiv.). 
The remedy against presumption is the spirit of 
humility and holy fear, and attention to the warn¬ 
ing implied in 1 Co 9*®’’ 10'*, He 3'®-4* Jude* 
(see Taylor, Holy Dying, ch. v. § 6 ; and Aquinas, 
Sum. ii. 2. qu. xxi.). 

The defect of hope, on the other hand, is despair, 
which springs not necessarily from infidelity but 
from lack 01 confidence in God and servile fear. 
The Heb. verb for ‘despair’ (b>k’) is an uncommon 
one (Ec 2»; see also 1 S 27', Job 6“, Is 57'®, Jer 2** 
18'*). The conception occurs in the NT only to be 
negatived (2 Co 4“; the exception in 2 Co I* is, as 
the context shows, only apparent). Despair is, in 
fact, incompatible with the spirit of faith (2 Co 4'*). 
It is, a.s Aquinas points out, a principle of sin (cf. 
Eph 4'®), and that for three reasons. (I) Just as 
hope is based on a true conception of God’s char¬ 
acter, so despair results from a false and unworthy 
one, by which God is robbed of His duo honour. 

(2) Despair acts on the will and leads to reckless¬ 
ness of living. ‘Sublata sue irrefrenate homines 
labuntur in vitia et a bonis mboribus retrahuntur.’ 

(3) Further, despair implies that ‘ aversion from the 
unchangeable good ’ which is the very essence of sin. 

‘ If sin IS the death of the soul, despair is its de¬ 
scent into heir (Isidore, quoted by Aquinas, Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. XX. art. 3 ; cf. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. 144"). 

The causes of despair are various. Moralists 
specially mention two sins: luxury and ‘accidie’ 
(^.v.)—that spiritual sloth which robs a man of ho|>e 
and so casts him down that he thinks the good un¬ 
attainable. To these may be added the lack of 
gratitude for God’s benefits, impatience, and culp¬ 
able ‘weakness of spirit’ (Taylor, Holy Living, 
ch. iv. § 2). 

The remedies suggested for despair are at the 
same time means for sustaining or augmenting 
hope. Taylor advises [lor., cit.) : (I) Soberness and 
moderation in our expectations, and consequent in- 
diflerence to the changes and chances 01 human 
life. (2) Reflexion upon the (diaracter of God ‘ in 
whom there are all those glorious attributes and 
excellences which in the nature of things can pos¬ 
sibly create or confirm hope’; the soul must con¬ 
template the power of God and His fidelity to His 
promisea. (3) Kecollection of Christ’s travail for 
our redemption, as witnessing to the infinite will¬ 
ingness of God to save and pardon. In this con¬ 
nexion Augu.stine (m t/oan. Evang. tract, xxxiii. 8) 
refers to Ezk 18” as a text of comfort for the de¬ 
spairing. (4) Remembrance of the [uist mercies of 
God, and of His providential care for the soul. 
This is imjilied in St, Paul’s words, ‘ experience 
worketh hope’ (Ro 5*). To these may be mlded (5) 
the abiding and continuous spirit of penitence—con¬ 
trition for sins already forgiven and often-repeated 
acts of repentance. ‘Sues sua cuique est in con- 
scientia propria, quemadmodum se sentit ad dilec- 
tionem Dei et proximi cognitionemque proficere’ 
(Aug. de Doct. iii. 14). 

Litkratitrb. -— Aug^ustlne, Enchiridion, 8, and pasnm ; 
Bernard, in Pa. ‘ Qni habitat,’ Senn. vii. ; Aquinas, Siimma, 

1 . 2. qu. Ixil.; ii. 2. qu. xvii. and xx.-xxii.; Jeremy Taylor, 
Holjf Living, ch. iv. } 2 (IVorJfc*, ed. C. 1’. Eklen, I.,ondon, 185fi, 
vol. iii. p. 150ft.); T. B. Strong, Christian Ethics, I^ondon, 
18»6, Lect. Iii.; J. R. Illingworth, Christian Character, do. 1904, 
ch. iv. ; R. W. Church, Adt^nt Sermons, do. 1H85, no. 4 ; B. 
F. Westcott, on He 3« 1033; i. a. Dorner, Syst. oj 

Chr. Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1887, ( 46. 

R. L. Ottlky. 

HOPE (Greek and Roman).—The etymological 
association of thirlf with voluptaA, ‘ pleasure,’ ‘ will,’ 
‘desire,’ is tierhaps illustrated by Pindar, Pyt/i 
i. 49; but the neutral meaning ‘ expectation,’ 
whether of good or evil, common from Homer to 
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Herodotus, is still for Plato the normal one (Laws^ 
644 C [which Liddell and Scott, «.v. Airis, IL, 
misunderstand] and PhUelrus, 39 E). The verb 
throuj'hout Homer seems to mean ‘expect’ or 
‘ deem ’; the noun occurs twice in the Odyssey 
(xvi. 101 and xix. 84), in a formula, in the sense 
of ‘ hope.’ There is no personitication of hope in 
Homer. 

In the myth of Pandora {Hesiod, Works and 
Days, 96), Hope remains in the jar when other 
evils have flt)wn forth and been dispersed among 
men. The natural and traditional interpretation 
of this is that hone stays with man as his sole 
consolation (Campbell, Pleasures of Hojte, i. 30 40; 
Shelley, Masque of Anarchy, xxii.-xxiv. ; Cowley, 
The Mistress), On this view the jar contained a 
mixture of good and evil, corresjionding vaguely 
to the two jars in the Homeric apologue (IL xxiv. 
627-5.33), Further conlirmation is found in a fable 
of Babrius (58), in which the jar contains only 
blessings, hope remaining when the others are 
dispersed and lost. But, if we may press the logic 
of a myth, it can be plausibly argued from the 
phrase ‘ other evils’ that hope too is an evil.* It 
18 the delusion which, in Cowper’s words (Hope, 
153), ‘ sets the stamj) of vanity on all. That men 
have deemed substantial since the fall,’and there 
is abundant confirmation of this view in the many 
passages of the moralizing poets which xvarn the 
too easily elated Greek against the special danger 
of his temperament, ‘the chase of a cheating prey 
with hopes that shall never be fulfilled’ (rind. 
Pyth. iii. 23). Another ingenious mediating inter¬ 
pretation makes the bles.sing to consist in the 
absence of hope in the sense of foreknowledge of 
fate. This would do for humanity what the 
Prometheus of i4^schylus (Prom. Vinci. 250) boasts 
that lie did by inndanting in them 'blind hopes 
that they might hide with thin and rainbow wings 
the shape of death ’ (Shelley, Prom. Ii. iv. 62). 
(O. Grupjie {(Ir. Mythol. und Ueligionsgesch., 
Munich, 1906, p. 1025 n. 1] is inexact in saying that 
4\irli is an evil in iFl.schylus ; and Walz’s citation 
of Persce, 803, is (3qual]y irrelevant. So in Pindar, 
Jsth, ii. 43, ipdovepal , . . Afl-lSes, which means 
merely the hopes of envious enemies, is misunder¬ 
stood by Schmidt and many others.) The question 
has been much debated of late, but tliere is little 
prospei’t of agreement (see Paul Girard, ‘ Le Mythe 
de Pandore,’ PEG xxii. [1909] 217 11"., and AN alz, 
‘A propos de I’Elpis hilisiodique,’ ib. xxiii. [1910] 
49-57). There is no interpretation of the myth 
that will satisfy all requirements of a captious 
logic. Why, for example, should Zeus in the 
accompli.shment of his revenge wish to console 
mankind ? And how, on the other hand, can in 
the one case the escape from the jar and in the 
other the remaining behind in it consistently 
symbolize the presence with mankind of a blessing 
or a bane ? 

In post-Hesiodic literature we may distingui.sh, 
though we cannot keep apart, (1) the idea already 
glanced at that hope is an illusion and an evil ; (2) 
the topic of the better hope of the initiated or the 
good ; (3) the anticijiation of such modern ideas 
as the duty of hopefulness; (4) the personification 
of hope. 

(1) ‘Creatures of a day,’ says Simonides of 
Amorgos (i. 3-7), 

‘They live like cattle, knowing not how God 
Shall bring each thing to its appointed end. 

But Hope and suaeive confidence maintain 
The agitation of their vain dcBirea,’ 

(See on this Wilamowdtz, Sappho und Simonides, 
Berlin, 1913, p. 272 ff.) 

} By the Sanskrit poets hope was classed among the evils 
which the true sage must renounce to secure perfect tran¬ 
quillity of mind (cf. Bdhtlingk, Jnd. Spriiehe^, 8L l*etersburg, 
1870-78, nos. 1046-62,1477, 2448, 2609). 


Solon re-echoes the thought (xii. (iv.) 33ff.): 

* We mortals think alike, the good and bad : 
Anticination niaketh all men glad. 

Till evil strikes, then we deplore our fate 
Who gaped on airy hopes iu vain elate.* 

This general moral he applies to every trade anti 
vocation in turn, in illmstration of ‘the am|de 
proposition that lione makes in all designs begun 
on earth below ’ (ShaKesjieare, Troilusand Cressida, 
I. iii. 3). In similar vein, Thoognis writes (637); 

* Hazard and Hope, two cruel gods are they, 

W'ho e<iuany on all mankind do prey. 

Men's forluncH prosper oft heyojul their thought 
And hope, and oft gootl counsel comes to tinught.’ 

After Theognis, Pindar (Eem. xi. 46) and the 
dramatists (Soph. Antiq. 616 ; Eurip. Sup. 479) 
take u]) the parable. Thucydides incorporates it 
in his cynical philosophy oi human motives (see 
P. Shorey, Transactions of Amer. Phil. Assoc., vol. 
xxiv. jivS93] p. 71; F. M. Cornford, Thucydides 
Mythistoricus, London, 1907, p. 167 f.). *Hoi>e 
easily led astray ’ is one of the elemcmts of which 
the mortal soul is compounded by the divinities 
that came to the making of man in Plato’s 
Tima^v^, 69 D, and hope is a inotiv^e of crime in 
Antiphon (fr. 58, Diels) and DemocriUis (fr. 221). 

This is the jirevailing tone. But, of course, 
hope is also described as a blessing and a consoler, 
and there are parallels with most familiar quota¬ 
tions, from Pope’s * Hope springs eternal ’ (Theognis, 
1135) to Gay’s ‘While there is life there is 
hope’ (Theoc. iv. 42), and Prior’s ‘ For Hoi>e is hut 
a dream of those that wake ’ (Pindar, ap. Stoh. 
Flor. 111. 12). A^^schylus’ ‘Exiles feed on hope’ 
(Ag. 1668) became a proverb. (For a oollection 
of commonplaces, see Stob. Flor. 110 ff,; C. F. 
NUgetsbach, Nachhomer. y’Aro^., Nuremberg, 1857, 
p. 383f. ; li. Schmidt, Ethik der alien Griechen, 
Berlin, 1882, ii. 70-75.) 

(2) The better or fairer hope is almost a technical 
term for the assurance of a blessed immortality 
which the mysteries brought to the initiated (see 
C. A. Lobeck, Agla.ophamus, Konigsherg, 1829, 
i. sect. 11, pp. 69-73; Pindar, in IMato, Hep. 331A, 
and Plato, Phmio 63 C, wlierc Burnet comments, 
* Elpis is Grpliie for faith’). This better hope 
extends to worldly jirosperity also, and i.s some¬ 
times the reward of moral and not merely cere¬ 
monial purity (cf. Isocr. iv. 28 with viii. 34-35, i. 
39, and xv. 322). In Antifdion, vi. 6, it is a 
sanction of (he oath and of the rigliteous admini¬ 
stration of justice. 

(3) The friendly exhortation not to despair but 
to cling to hope (Soph. Trach. 125) passes by 
in.sen.sible tran.sition into the affirmation of the 
duty of hopefulness (Pind. Isth. vii, [viii.] 16 ; Ear. 
Here. Fur. 105 ; Horace, Od. ii. x. 13). The transi¬ 
tion and the blending of the idea with the better 
hope of the righteous ajqieara in a notable passage 
of Plato’s Jmws (732 C). More simjily Demosthenes 
(de Cor. 97), in an often imitated passage, declares 
to the Athenians : 

•Good men iihoiild attempt all honoiiraide things, casting 
before them good hope as a shield and hearing bravely what 
God (fives.* 

Similarly Menander (fr. 572, Kock) : 

* When thou dost well, thrust forth to cover thee 
Good hope a shield, in coiifidence that <Jod 
To righteous boldness lends a helping hand.* 

But there is a wide gap between these sayings 
and Emerson’s optimistic Americanism: ‘We 
mdge of a man’s wisdom by his hope.’ To 
Epictetus (fr. cxlv., Didot) and Democritus (fr. 185, 
Diels) is attributed the saying that ‘ The hopes of 
the educated are better than the wealth of the 
ignorant.’ The saying, ‘The hopes of right- 
thinking men are attainable, those of tlie foolish 
not’ (Democr. fr. 58, Diels), may be ultimately 
derived from Platxi’s Philebus, 40 A-B. 

(4) Hope is freely personified in Greek poetry, 
and Clytemnestra’a *My hope ahall never tread 
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the halls of fear’ (^/Esch. Ag. 1434) is as hold as 
Lady Macbeth’s ‘ Was the hope drunk, wherein 
you dressed yourself?’ Hope is represented on a 
marble vase in Kotne and on coins, holdinj^ a 
branch in the left hand and a pomegranate flower 
in the thumb and lirst linger of the right, the 
symljolisrn of w’hich is doubtful (see Rowdier, s.v. 
‘Nemesis,’ and Muller-VV’ieseler, Denkvialer der 
alien Kunsl, Gdttingen, 1835-81, ii. lig. 67(»). 
But there is no evidence of an actual cult in 
Greece, Theognis’ a<lrnonition to pray to Hope 
first and last (1146) proves as little as the associa¬ 
tion, in Anth. Pal. ix. 146, of El pis with Nemesis, 
or with Tyche in Anth. Pal. ix. 49 (cf. Roman 
Sepidchral Ituscriptiom, xi. 6433) and 134, or the 
plural Eljddes in Anth. Pal. x. 70 and vii. 420. 
Any half-personilied abstraction may be a ‘ go<l ’ 
in Greek poetical rhetoric from Euripides down. 

It is otherwise wdth the Roman Spes, to whom 
a temple was erected in the forum hoiitorium in 
258 H.C., and who perhaps had a still earlier 
worship indicated by the term Sjies Vetus, referred 
to tt district near the Porta Labicana. She first 
appears in literature in Plautus (Cutt. 670, ‘Spes 
sancta’; cf. liacch. 893, Pseud. 709, Mere. 867, 
liud. 231). The theory of Preller that she was 
originally a garden-goddess, the farmer’s hope 
of harvest, is rejected by Wi.ssowa and Axtell 
(Deification of Abstract Ideas in Roman Literature, 
Chicago, 1907, p. 18). Whether the more specific 
Bona Spes is an essential part of the conception, 
or a later development, or a mere literary epithet, 
ia open to debate. She was worshipped at Ostia 
and Aricia by the ICmperors, and appears once in 
the prayers of Mu? Arval Brothers. The Romans 
made more of the cult of personified abstractions 
than the Greeks, but even in Latin literature the 
line is hard to draw. In Horace (Odes, i. xxxv. 21) 
and Tibullus (i. i, 9, and 11, vi. 20-28), there is 
little t(» choose between jioetic personification and 
cult. The insistent repetition of the name at the 
beginning of the line in the Tibullus passage may 
he nothing more than a literary common in 

Latin elegy, and traceable as far back as the 
8j>eech of Nestor in fl. xxiii. 316 f. 

The relation between these Greek and Roman 
ideas anti the Christian virtue of hope does not 
seem to have been adequately studied. It is 
sometimes stated that the symbolism of the anchor 
of hope is classic. But the anchor on Greek coins 
does nt)t appear to be associated with hope, and 
the association in Greek poetry is rare. In 
Aristophanes, Knights, 1244, ‘ the frail hope on 
which we ride ’ is apparently a raft. 

In Aischylus, Ag. 606, ‘when many hopes are 
broken ’ or torn away, the scholiast says tliat the 
metaphor is from an anchor. Epictetus said (fr. 
XXX., Schenkl), ‘ W'e should not moor a ship from 
one anchor, or life from one hope.’ 

LiTRRATUiia—Thin la tfiven in the article. 

Paul Shorky. 

HOPI.—A body of American Indians, number¬ 
ing 2218 in 1912 (as compared with 1839 in 1896 
and 1S78 in 1904) and occupy!^, within a reserva¬ 
tion of 2,472,320 acres in N.E. Arizona, the six 
pueblos of Walpi and Sichumovi on the ‘ Ea.st 
Mesa,’ Shongopovi, Mishongnovi, and Shipaulovi 
on the ‘Middle Mesa,’ and Oraibi on the ‘West 
Mesa,’ to which must also be added the Tew'an 
pueblo of llano, a little N, of Sichuniovi. Practi- 
c.ally the sole map of the region is the one herewith 
reproduced from JAKA * iv. 

The language of the Hopi belongs to the Slio- 
shonean stock ; yet in their ritual many Keresan 
words occur, and Zufiian influence is potent, while 

1 Special abbrevlationi einnloyed in this art. : AmAn* 
Amerwan Anthro^Unjist ; FC’m AS** Field Columbian Museum, 
Anthntpologieal Series ; JAEA^^Journal of Ani«r<con Sthno- 
logy and Archaeology. 


there are marked analogues with Nahuatl culture. 
The composite character of the Hopi is also suR 
stantiated by their legendary history, which 



reprcscnlK difl'erent portion.s as coming from widely 
scpaniU'd parts of tlie country. 

d’hc term ‘ Ho|d,’ which these people prefer, and 
wliich alone should be applieil to tliem, is a con¬ 
traction of Nd/fituh,^ ‘peaceful ones,’ or Hdpituh- 
shinumilh, ‘ peaceful all jieo])le ’ ; and the comnion 
apjtellalion of Mogui (witli many variant spellings), 
whicli means ‘dead’ in Hopi, is an oflensive 
misnomer. 

As a tribal name Mogui ‘is BceminRly of alien origin and of 
undeteriiiitied sixnifloAtion—perhaps from the Keresan lan^iiafje 
(Mbsicha hi Lacuna, Mo-ts In Acoma, Mbtsl in Hia, Cocliiti, and 
San Felipe), whence Kspejo’s “ Mohace ” and “Molioce" (1683) 
and Ohate's “ Mohoipii’’ (1.698)’ (Kewkes, I/AJ I. 660). They 
are known to the Apache also as Karke (‘ live hijfh up on the 
mesas’), and the Zuhi sometimes derisively call them Amu- 
kwikwft (‘smallpox people’) and Mapeka (‘excrement people'). 
The name for their country is 'rusayan (Apache, 'place of 
isolated buttes'; for further synonyms, see Fewkes, op. cit. 
667 f.). 

I. History.—The di.stricts from which the 
pliratries came were, according to Eewkes (29 
RliEW, 582): Tokonabi (S. Utah)—Cliua, Ala; 
Palatkwabi* (S. Arizona) and the Little Golorado 
—Vatung, Lengya(?), I’atki, Kukuch, riVia, I'liwa, 
Tabu; the Miiiohi (Rio Grande valley) and New 
Mexican pueblos (Zufii, Acoma, Jemez, etc.)— 
Honan, Kokop, Pakab, Asa, Bull,* Honani. The 
order in w'hi< h the.se clans reached Tusayan is very 
uncertain (Fewkes, 19 RHKW, 585 f. ; for the 
native tra<litions, cf. the very full account by 
Stephen, ap. Mindelett’, 8 RBFAV, 18 IV. ; also Voth, 
FCMAS viii. 22 11“.), but perhaps the most reliable 
summary is that of Eewkes (AmAn, new series, 
ii. 694 f.). 

Of the existing Hopi pueblos, Walpi, Shongopovi, 
Mishongnovi, and Oraibi (the Oraibi colonized from 
SliongoiKivi) were ostabli.shed before 1629 ; Sichu- 
movi (colonized from Walpi) and Shipaulovi (colon¬ 
ized from Walpi and Mishongnovi) were founded 
about 1750; and llano was built early in the 18th 
cent. (Fewkes, AvxAn vii. 414, and 19 RliEW, 
681 f. ; see, further, HAI ii. 901, 553 f., i. 871, ii. 
142 f., 564, 651, i. 531). The inhabited pueblos 
are elaborately described by Mindelefl (^ it/i/slF, 
61-79), who also describes the ruins of Old Walpi, 
Old Mishongnovi, Shitaimu, Awatobi, Kokopki 
(called by him ‘Horn House’), Chacknahu (called 
by him ‘Bat House’), Kawaika (called by him 
Misliiptonga), Moen-kapi, Kwaituki, Tebugkihu, 
Chukubi, and Payupki (op. cit. 46-60 ; for the 
tradition regarding Payupki, see Stephen, ap. 
Mindoleff, 40 f.). 

Th('«e arc only a few of the ruined sites, and to them may be 
added Chubkw'ichalobi, lionanki, Kachinba, Kisakobi, Kukuo- 


1 The spelling of Hopi names is by no rneanfi unifomi; in the 
present art. the vowels have their Continental value; u»u in 
‘but'; p and h, and t and d, are iiulistiriguiKlmtile; to^ch in 
‘chink’; fit=n in ‘ linger'; c = in ‘ shall'; y = German ch. 

* For the Hopi tradition of the destruction of Palatkwabi, see 
Voth, FCMAS viii. 48-63. 

8 On this clan, traditionally said to be Tewan in origin, and 
to have migrated to Zuni and thence to the Hopi, being one of 
the components of the population of Awatobi, see Fewkes, 
AmAn. new ser., xli. 676-694, 
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homo, Lengyanobi, Lululongturkwl, Tuklnobi, Wukoki, and 
Wukopakabi; as well as the legendary sites of Etipeikya and 
Huehkovi, and villages mentioned bv the earlv Spanish writers, 
such as Cuanrabi and Quiana (cf. BA I I. 293,'fifi9. 6S8, 703, 733, 
764, 778, ii. 834, 076, i. 442, 691, 860, ii. 339, and the references 
there given). Mindeleff (Iff RBEW, 644) doubts whether any of 
the ruins of Tusayan are more than 400 years old. 

In 1774 or 1775 the Hopi population numbered, 
according to Fr. Escalante, 7494, of whom two- 
thirds were at Oraibi; in 1780 they had been 
reduced by famine to 798. In 1850, M‘C'r 11 esti¬ 
mated their number at 2450 (Bancroft, Hist. 261, 
266, 462, note 28). The first visit after tlie American 
occupation of Arizona was by Ives in 1858, and in 
1869 an Indian Agency was established for the 
Hopi. See Fewkes, in IIAI i. 560-562 ; Bancroft, 
Hist., esp. 46 f., 87 f., 154, 173, 201 , 221 f., 225- 
230, 234, 239, 246, 256, 349, 363-367, 391-398, 547 f. 

2 . Culture and organization.—The Hopi are 
essentially agricultural, and, at least in its pre¬ 
sent form, their religion centres in the need for 
rain and in ceremonies designed to juomote the 
growth of tlie harvest. It is maintained by Fewkes 
(AmAn ix. 172) that, the further back they are 
traced, the closer is their resemblance to the 
^meral culture of the so-called cl id-dwellers (cf. 
EBE i. 685*), and their history indeed suggests, 
in its stories of the moving of pueblos from low 
ground to the tops of the mesas (as after the mas¬ 
sacre of tlie Spanish priests in 1680), the way in 
wliich the clifl'-dwellings came to lie constructed. 
The pueblos themselves (on which cf. ERE, loc. 
cit.) are, as Mindoled' points out {19 RBEW, 
639 ir.), essentially a product of the plateau 
country into whicli tlie migrations of the Hopi 
led them. They learned tlie custom of storing 
grain to provide both against drought and against 
the forays of hostile tribes, such as the Apache 
and the Ute, and this forced the small vil¬ 
lages to amalgamate, at first on the foothills, 
and later on the summits of the mesas. Yet tlie 
uecessities of continued agriculture—or, rather, 
horticulture—obliged them to construct summer 
villages near their fields, a notable example being 
the present village of Moeri-kapi, about 40 miles 
N. W. of Oraibi (see Mindeleir, S RUEIV, 77-79). 

Within the villages the Hopi are divided into 
‘ clans,’ or wingwu, these being descendants of 
sisters ; and into groups of wingum from the same 
female ancestor and possessed of a common totem, 
or myumu (Stephen, ap. Miudelefi’, 8 RBEW, 16). 
The whole Hopi system is, as will be seen (below, 
§ 4 ), matriarchal, and the form of the Hopi pueblo 
is materially affected by this fact. Accoraingly, 
as Mindeleff notes {19 RBEW, 647), 

‘ AS the men who are adopted into it by marriage take up their 
quarters in the family home and children are born to them, 
more space is required. But additional rootiis, which are still 
the family property, must be built in the family quarter, and 
by a long-established rule they must be built adjoining and 
connected with those already occupied. Therefore In each 
village there are constant changes in the plan ; new rooms are 
added here, old rooms abandoned there. ... It is not unusual 
to find in an inhabited village a number of rooms under con¬ 
struction, while within a few steps or perhape in the same row 
there are rooms vacant and going to decay.’ Since, moreover, 
care is taken, when first laying out the pueblo, to secure sunny 
exposures for entrances and terraces, as well as protection 
against cold and wind, the general growth of the pueblos has 
been N.W. or S.E. ^Fewkes, AmAn, new series, vili, 88 fl.). 

In the building of the houses all the heaviest 
work is done by Uie men, but the women normally 
do the plastering and all else that their physical 
strength allows, both in the ho'tses and in the 
kivas, or chambers for ceremonial gatherings and 
the general purposes of a club-house (Mindeleff, 
8 RBEW, l(X)ff., lllfl'., where the simple rites 
connected with building are also given). 

An instrument peculiar to the Hopi among the 
American Indians is the putshkohu, or ‘ rabbit 
stick ’ (represented in the accompanying cut from 
a specimen in the collection of the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment), which 


‘ Is delivered In the same way as the Australian [boomerang], 
and its course after it strikes the ground often brings it to 
the right or left of the thrower ana nearer to him than the 
farthest point reached in its flight. It makes one or more 
revolutions in its flight toward a rabbit, and if it does not 
strike the animal directly, its rapid gyration when it touclios the 



ground makes prol>abIe the hitting of any object within several 
feet. So far as is know n this is the only aeroplane club used 
in Anmrica. The material is OambeH’s oak ffaint>elii), 

and a branch of the proper curve is selected for its manufac¬ 
ture. One end is cut to form a handle, and the club is usually 
varnished with resin and painted with an invariable design in 
black, red, and green. Of late years a rat)bil figure is fre¬ 
quently painted tboreon. The weapon has a religious sig¬ 
nificance, probably arising from its use in ceremonial rabbit 
hunts’ (Hough, BAl ii. 348). The putxhkohu constitutes 
part of the equipment of tlm Makto and Tcillkonialo kachinas^ 
(Fewkes, XI KBKW, 113, 110, plates xlix., li.). 

3 . Birth, naming, and initiation,—The par¬ 
turient mother in usually attended by her mother 
(or, if her mother is dead, by her aunt or oilier 
female relative), who U not, however, generally 
preBcnt during actual parturition, except in a case 
of dillicull laiHiur or the like. The father like- 
wine renminB away under ordinary circumstances. 
After the child has been l>orn, its head and the 
head of the mother are washed with amole suds, 
and tlie infant’s body is rubbed witli ashes, after 
which an ear of maize is placed in its cradle to 
guard it. The care of the new-born child devolves 
mainly upon the paternal grandmother (or, if she 
is dead, upon her sister or otlier female relative 
on the father’s side), and until the 6 th day the 
mother must not see the sun or receive any solar 
liglit. On the 5th day the washing is repeated, 
as well as on the 10th, 15th, and 20th. During 
this period the mother may eat no meat or salted 
fooil, and all sustenance must be prepared, at 
least in part, witli a decoction of juniper leaves; 
and for these ‘20 days the mother is, furthermore, 
forbidden to be barefoot. Shortly after birth four 
horizontal lines are drawn upon the wall of the 
room, these being called the child’s ‘ house,’ and 
on each of the days of washing one of these lines 
is solemnly effaced—a ceremony whose real mean¬ 
ing is still unknown®—and is offered to the rising 
sun with a prayer for old age. 

The 20th day marks the purification of the 
mother, the naming of the child, and its pre¬ 
sentation to the sun. On this day both mother 
and child are again solemnly washed, the former 
also being obliged to stand over a steaming vessel 
into whidi juniper is thrown, thus receiving the 
final purification. The bowl with its contents, 
together with sweepings and everything connected 
with the mother during her ritual impurity, is 
then thrown away without ceremony. The after¬ 
birth, which has been kept until this time, is 
sprinkled with sacred meal, a feather is added, 
and the whole is rolled together, waved over the 
mother’s head, and carried away to be shaken out 
or buried by the paternal godmother. When the 
latter returns, she rubs the mother’s arms, neck, 
and face, and the child’s face (on the Middle Mesa 
she takes ears of maize and makes four passes over 
the front of the child, without touching it, from 
head to foot), and with prayer-meal and ears of 
maize she makes some such prayer as, ‘May you 
live to be old, may you have good maize, may you 
keep well, and now I name you N.’ All the other 

1 On kachinas see artt. Calrnuak (American), voi. iii. p. 67, 
and Drama (American), vol. iv. p. 871 f, 

2 It may be queried whether theee lines do not represent 
the four ‘houses,’ or stages, of the Hopi creation leKonda. 
On the child’s ‘ house,' see Voth, FCMAS Vi. ii. 49. 
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women belonging to the father’s clan do likewise, 
one of tlie many names thus given being finally 
selected to be borne until initiation into one of the 
fraternities. The child is now placed in its cradle, 
and, when the father (whose presence or absence 
during these ceremonies has been immaterial), 
announces sunrise, the infant is carried by the 
godmother, escorted by the mother, bearing prayer- 
meal. The face of tlie cliild is uncovered, and the 
godmotlier and mother pray over the meal and 
cast it towards the rising sun (on the Middle Mesa 
the godmotlier plants two bahos [on which see 
below, § ii]—one for the mother and one for the 
child). 

Meanwliile, provision has been made for a feast, 
in which nufjfcwihi (stew of mutton and shelled 
maize) and pxkami (sweet mush) are indi.spensable. 
The first morsel of each food is given in sacrifice 
to the sun, and the child then receives a small bit. 
After the feast, when the mother has returned 
a larger jiortion of maize meal than was given her 
for her child, the guests nitiirn to their own homes. 

About the age of eight or ten, children undergo 
what may be the survival of an initiation rite. In 
the (auirse of the Powamti ceremony the children 
are led into the presence of the two Tunwupkachinas 
either by their moth(;rs or by their godfathers (god¬ 
mothers in the case of girls), 'riie cliildren, who 
carry ears of maize, a handful of prayer-meal, etc., 
are then flogged by the kachinas with yucca whips, 
the boys severely, the girls more gently. After 
them the godfatliers (but not the godmothers) are 
whipped, and then men with various ailments. 
Previous to this whipjiing the children have be¬ 
lieved that f he kachinas are real ; after it they 
know that they are in reality only personations 
(I-'ewkes, IF, RIlKW, ‘iH.'l-dSb, £1 RBEW,'M, 69; 

Vo t h, FCMA .S' 111 . i i. 1 (J.'l f . ) . 

Children are initiated into the various fraterni¬ 
ties at about the age of fifteen or eighteen, and 
they then receive the names by whiidi they are 
[K'-rmanently known (for the initiation rites of 
the Antelope fraternity, see Fewkes, Stephen, and 
Owens, ,/AEA iv. 02 (if)). ‘.All H dpi proper names 
have some reference to the name of the Name 
(liver, n<!ver, unless coincidently, to tlie clan totem 
of the Hearer of the name’ (Voth, FCM AS vi. iii. 
68 ). The real meaning of tliese names varies 
according to the (dans whi( h give tliem ; and, even 
when the meaning of the individual comjionents 
of proper names is known, grammatical vaguenes.s 
often renders precise determination of the meaning 
of the whole very doubtful. 

4 . Marriage.—Tlie matriarchy of the ITopi 
comes strongly to the fore in f heir marriage cus¬ 
toms. The choice of partner usually depends u|K»n 
the youth and maiden concierned, but the actual 
]»roposal is generally broached hy the girl or by her 
representatives. Gifts are ex<dianged, but there 
is no marriage by purchase. Marriage is rare in 
summer or late spring, but is common in autumn 
or w'inter, when agriculture is at a standstill. 
Escorted by her mother (or, if she is dead, b}' her 
aunt), the girl goes to her future husband’s house, 
where she grinds maize for three days, during which 
time she is expected to talk as little as po.ssible. 

On the morning of the fourtli day the heads of the 
pair are washeiV by their resfiective future mothers- 
in-law,* after wdiich they pray, casting the sacred 
meal towards the dawn. At'ter a wedding break¬ 
fast a mixture of lime, black stutt', etc., is thrown 
> At Orailti, after thin flrjit washing separately, ‘usually the 
hair of the younjf couple is then washeil Ihoroiiprhly topether 
In eat'.h 1 h)w 1, and this hair washlnp, and ospoeially the wasihinp 
of the two heads in the same bowl, is said to be the "crucial 
iTioiuent" in which the two are supposed to " Income one"’ 
(Voth. FCM AS ju. ii. 148; in one insUince observed by Voth 
the proorn refused to have his head washed, thie fact pivinp 
rise to j(xmlar double whether he could be regarded aa really 
married). 


at one another by the older female relatives of the 
pair, especially of the bride, and by the father 
of the groom, this solitary representative of the 
sterner sex soon having the w'orst of the encounter. 
A few days later it is announced that the cotton 
for the bride’s garments is to be spun. This work 
is performed hy the men in the Icivas, their food 
being cooked by the women in the bride’s bouse. 
Her costume itself is made by the groom, assisted 
by his male relatives, especially the father. After 
it is completed—a task that may require several 
weeks- the bride, whose hair has meanwhile been 
dre.s.sed in the married women’s style of two coils 
hangin/» dowm in front instead of the girls’ side 
whorls in imitation of squash blos.soms, returns to 
her mother’s house, whither she is followed, during 
the day, hy her husband. She is required to give 
his family a large compensation, usually in ground 
maize. The newly wedded pair live w’ith the 
bride’s mother until they can provide a home of 
their own. When sick, the groom returns to his 
mother’s house, and he is even frequently regarded 
as an outsider in his wife’s homo. Among the 
Ilopi pre-nuptial life is usually chaste, but, though 
uncliastity is disapproved, it is condoned if mar¬ 
riage follows. If, however, illegitimate children 
are born, they enjoy the same legal status as 
others, in consequence of the matriarchal system 
in vogue among the Hopi. 

The average Hopi family consists of 6’5 per.sons, 
and the population is gradually increasing; ster¬ 
ility is somewhat rare ; cases of voluntary abortion 
are not unknown (A. Hrdlifrka, Phybiologicnl and 
Medical Observations \ —Bull. SIf tlEh Wasliing- 
ton, 1908, pp. 42 f., 6 , 62, 164). A remarkable 
patliological feature is the prevalence of albinism, 
which is restricted almo.st entirely to the Hopi 
and the Zufii, the proportion among the former 
being r>‘5 per 1000, and no marked increase or de- 
creasii being percejitible. Although albinos are 
not despiseti, and may marry those of normal 
colour, they theinsclv(\s arc very sensitive. Tlieir 
marriages are freiiutuitly barren or their families 
are unusually small {ih. 191 11.); and it is believed 
that albinism may be a punishment for the mother’s 
violation of some tabu (.54). According to tlie 
report of Dr. Jacob Breid, dated 4th Feb. 1905 
(reproduced by Hrdlifka, Table 9), out of a Ilopi 
population of 1878, there wore then 5 cases of com¬ 
plete albinism for eacli sex (2 each of cliildren and 
each of adults), 4 of goitre (female adults), 2 of 
epilepsy (1 child of each sex), 4 of idiocy for each 
sex (J each of children and 1 each of adults), 1 deaf 
and dumb female child, 5 cases of spinal curvature 
(3 males and 2 females), and 67 of tuherculosi.s— 

‘24 pulmonary (males : children 3, adults 9 ; females : 
cliildren 4, adults 8 ); 26 of hones and joints (males : 
children 10 , adults 5 ; females; chihlren 8 , adults 
3); 17 glandular (males: children 4, adults 1 ; 
females: children 8 , adults 4). 

5 . Burial.—The hair of the corpse is washed and 
dressed ; the cliin and the lower clieek.s are painted 
black ; the brow is bound vvitli a cotton cord ; the 
face is covered with a rain-cloud masque ; the 
Inuly is bent together, tied, and wrapped ; and 
prayer-sticks are placed in tlie hand. There is 
crying and mourning after death, but no screaming 
or loud lamenting, although there is wailing during 
the washing of the body and on anniv'ersaries of 
the deatli, profe.s.sional mourners being not un¬ 
known (A. (y. Fietclier, in JIAJ i. 962). The adult 
dead are buried at night or early morning in a 
sitting posture, facing the east, in graveyards on 
the slope of the mesas or of hills near them, or 
the}’ may simply lie laid in crevices in the rock ; 
the former is the normal practice at Mishongnovi 
and Oraibi, the latter at Shongojwvi. The soul is 
afl'orded communication w’ith the outer world by a 
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stick touching the Ixxiy and projecting alwve the 
ground ; and dishes, often filled with food, as well 
as a few petty ornaments, are placed by the grave, 
which usually has some mark indicating to what 
fraternity its occupant belonged. Tlie graveyards 
are utterly neglected. The faces of children ^ying 
before initiation into any of the fraternities are not 
painted, nor do their foreheads have the cotton 
cord. Their l)odie 8 are thrust into rock-crevices. 

On the 3rd day after death the last fixxl- and 
prayer-offerings are prepared for the dead. The 
latter consist of a double green daAo, a single 
black da/io (the chochokpi, or ‘seat’), an eagle 
breath-feather (the pichu^ or ‘road’), and about 
six nakvakvosis (a sort of prayer-lajarer). The 
‘ road ’ the father, brother, or uncle of the de¬ 
ceased 

• places on the ground weet of the (fwve, the thin string point¬ 
ing westward. From this road he sprinkles a meal line west¬ 
ward denoting the continuation of the road. According to a 
belief of the llopi, the hikvii (breath or soul fon which see 
below, I 15 ]) of the deceased ascends early the next morning 
from the grave, partakes of the hikvsi of the food, mounts the 
hikvsi of the seat, and then travels along the road U) the uiasski 
(skeleton house), taking the hikvsi of the double Imho along as 
an ofToring. In the case of the death of a small cliUd that has 
not yet been initiated into any societies, the road is made from 
the grave towards the home of the child, because it is believed 
that the soul of that child returns to the house of its parents 
and is reincarnated in the next child that is bom in that 
family. Until that time the little soul is believed to hover 
over the house. It is said that when an unusual noise is 
lieard in the house, for instance a crackling in the roof, they 
think the little uoul is moving about, and the mother then 
often secretly deposits a pinch of food on the floor in some 
part of the house for her departe<i child. When I asked one 
time what became of that chihl-Boul in case no further birth 
took place in tlie family, I was told that in such a case the 
soul remained near the hoiise until its motlier died, who then 
took the little soul with her to the other world ’ (Voth, FVitAS 
XI. ii. 103). 

6. Religion: general character; ancestor- 
worship. — Hopi religion is broad I v (duiracterized 
by Tewkes {.lAFL xi. 18011’., AVi/t U', 625) as 
based on a eonij)osi(e toternism overlaid with rites 
for rain and corn, tlie two prime necessities of the 
arid environnient. 'J’here is also some trace of a 
form of amiesLor-worship in so far .'is the dead are 
apparently rejireseritcd by the (jnelupki, or crooks, 
placed about the altjir 0 / the Antelope fraternity 
—the shortest being for the oldest, since old age 
is most bowed—and the use of tlie gnelitpki by the 
supervisor of snake-racers may liave a similar im¬ 
plication (Fewkes, Stephen, and Owens, JAEA 
IV. 23, 75; Voth, FCMAS III. iv. 311). Again, 
at the feast connected with the Humiskachina and 
Nimarikachina one of the kachinas, who are also 
connected with the ancestor-cult, collects from the 
howls of food given by each woman a pinch of 
every sort, this Vicing placed in a shrine in a rock- 
crevice ‘as food for the “ early <Jead ” ’ (Few'kes, 
JAEA ii. 43); wliile during the building of a 
hou.se the future owner takes some food and places 
it in a niche of the unlini.shed wall (Fewkes, JAFL 
X. 198 f.). 

7 . Sympathetic magic.—All llopi ritual is per¬ 
meated witli the concept of sympathetic magic. 
Fewkes observes (AmAn, new series, iii. 211) that 
every Hopi clan owri.s sacred objects which 

‘are thought to poHseBi magical powers by the use of which 
the priests can oulain sacred results, are almost universally 
totemic, and are intimately connected with the ancients, 
the worship of whom runs through all Hopi ritual.’ He 
happily compares these objects—called un'mi—with the Aus¬ 
tralian ehurinaa (on which see KliJH ii. 5144^). When the 
clans combinea, the vyivii passed into the possession of priest 
fraternities, and are revered by several efans, although still 
owned by the descendants of the clans which introduced 
them. 

Fewkes also suggests that in the dramatic attack 
upon the bearers o? the sun-shieid in the Soyalufiya 
rite there is a representation of an onslaught on 
the sun by hostile pow’ers, and that the purpose of 
the dramatization is to draw back the luminary 
from its threatened disappearance {15 JiBElV^ 
VOL. VI. —50 


271 f., AmAn xi. 102). In like manner the drench¬ 
ing wdth water and filth in the course of the 
Wuw’iichimti ceremony is prolmhly a rain-charm 
(Few'kes, Proc. Boston Soc. of Eat. Hist. xxvi. 436, 
448). Again, smoking is 

' s ceremonial religious rustom ; the pipe Is Uie -u/» 

(cloud-god), and the smoke the rain cloud.’ ‘The smoke carries 
the prayer from tlie chief; it transfers the wish of the smoker 
to the object; moreover, it is a cloud, and is symlKilically 
etllcacious in bringing that which clouds product — rain' 
(Fewkes, JAKA ii. l‘J4 ; AmAn, new series, iv. 604, note ‘2; 
cf. iii. *222, 44.6). Moreover, as Fewkes says (AtnAn x. 144), 
‘the most prominent symbols and figurines on several Tusaj'an 
altars of widely dilTerent societies refer to ths sun, rain-clouds, 
and ths fertilization, growth, and maturity of corn. Masked 
performers represent supernatiirals connected with ths pro¬ 
duction of ths latter. The ceremonial acts about the altars 
or in the public exhibitions have one intent, to affect the goiis 
who control these necessities. In their complicated rites the 
priests believe they can do this by reproducing ancestral cere¬ 
monies, and are guided in their presentation by current 
legends. Personifications, masked or unmasked, are therefore 
introduced that the performance may he mors realistic—a 
more accurate reproduction of the ancient.' The whole prin¬ 
ciple of the Hopi ‘altar’ is based upon this concept of syrnfia- 
thetic magic (see EHK i. 830). Women do not enter the kivas 
except to renovate them annually at the Powamb, and in the 
course of eoine of the other festivals w'heu Uieir presence is 
necessary (Mindelrff, A’AA’A'W’, 1*29, 134). 

8 . Mytholog^y.—It is scarcely possible, in our 
present state ol knowledge, to give any list of the 
worshipful beings of the llopi. Wo have, for in¬ 
stance, Cotokinuhwft (‘ Sky-heart ’), this being also 
the llopi name for the Christian God (Fewkes, 
JAFL XV. 24, note ‘2 ; on the possible inflncnce of 
Christianity upon the concept of Cotokinufiwft, .m*e 
Fewkes, Proc. Boston ib'oc. Nat, Jiist. xxvi. 445); 
Muyinwh, the p>d of growth ; Omowfth, the rain- 
god of the cardinal jioints ; Ihiliilukofi, the Fiumed 
Serpent; the war-gods l*iiukofihoya and Paluna- 
hoya; Masauh, the god of the under world; 
Kokyarnvuqti, tlie Spider-AVoman ; llu/ru',vi'u]ti, 
tlie ‘Woman of Hard Substances’; 1 lahaiwiiijti, 
the Old Woman, etc. Yet, os F'ew’kes declares 
{AmAn, new series, iii. 214), 

‘although apparently very complic-ated, Hopi mythology in re¬ 
ality is simple, as mod. of the names of the gods are attributal. 
Esjiecially is this true of the Sky- an<l Karth-gods, the names of 
w'hich are numerous and periilexing. It would, in fact, seem 
that every clan had its own mime for eacli of these gods, and 
it is this tnultii»licity of names which makes a proper identillca- 
tiori very dillicult. Kverj’ clan had a great Kk.i'-god and an 
Karth-god or -goddest, the former being the fatlier, the latter 
the mother of all minor gods. Idoch clan also had its toteniiir 
ancestral ineiuberH—the ancients, male and female—resembling 
each other in type hut not in name. Three MU]>urnaturutH, 
differing in name and fiersonation, appear in connection with 
most Hopi altars, 'riiese three are (a) Sky-god, (/>) Earth-god, 
and (e) Cultus hero or heroine. They are personated symnoli- 
imllyand may be represented by a human hemg, a graven image, 

>r a picture, or by all these combined.’ 

An important feature* of Hopi mythology is the 
airing of divinities into male and female, so that 
tephen (ap. F'ewkes, JAEA ii. 153, note) <;ould 
observe that 

there are numerous dual gods. These are not good and hod, 
but male and female, as expressing essential completeness. 
There is no male deity without a corresponding female counter¬ 
part, but there are one or two which would eeem to indicate 
that the two were united in one being. ... In one or two 
instances two male deities are associaten, hut each of these has 
also a corresponding female deity known by the lerrnination 
md-nd [‘maid'J. . . . iJd'-wd, the sun, and his male relative, 
T4i-o-wa, divide the task of bearing the shining shield across 
the iky, each carrying it four days alternately.’ h’urther- 
more, Fewkes suggests (AmAn v. 17, note 8) that the Plumed 
Serpent (Paliilukoh) is the dualistic counterpart to the earth. 

9 . Toternism.—It has already been observed 
(aliove, § 6 ) that the basis of the Hojd religion is 
tobemistic—a toternism wliich 

has become the worship of anthroiKirnorphlc parents, male and 
female, a reverence which amounte to worship of the souls of 
the dead ; of beasts or animals as sharing in part a supernatural 
element jiossibly due to meteinpsychOHis ; and of the great 
elements foreign to simple toternism ‘ (Fewkes, JAFL xi. 194). 

The principle of toternism comes conspicuouKly 
to the lore in the famous snake ceremony, wjjcre, 
acox>rding to Few kes {19 liBEW, 1608 f.), the 
presence of snakes 
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* it ffentralljr tuppoted to thow that tbit rite it a form of tnake 
worship. It it rather a worship of the ancestors of the Bnake 
elans, which art anthropo-toomorphlc beings, called the Snake 
youth and the Bnake maid ; but neither of these represents the 
Great Bnake, nor has their wnrehip anything to do with that of 
this personage, who was introduced into Hopi mythology and 
ritual by ths Kain-cloud clans.’ 

This toterniHm is also the keynote of the cere¬ 
monial washing of the snakes in the kiva.s before 
the public celebrations (on this see Fewkea, AmAn 
xi. 313-318). 

10 . Nature-worship.—Like llopi mythology in 
general, and like their altars, their conception of 
the Sky-god is, at least in its present form, com¬ 
posite. The ueneral system of ‘ Sky-God Persona¬ 
tions in Hopi Worship^ has been discussed in detail 
by Fewkes \jAFL xv. 14-.32). The sun is his shield 
or maaque, ‘a visible aymhol of the magic power 
of the Sky-god conceived of oa an anthropomorphic 
Vieing’ (14). Ahiila, the Sun-god of the kachina 
clans, returns in the Powamfl; and, when Eototo, 
the Germ-god and the ruler of the under world, 
leads these clan-ancients in their westward de¬ 
parture at the Nimunkachina, he can only be 
deemed the same deity under another aspect (19, 
24). Indeed, the kacliinas in general are connected 
with the solar cult. In the bird-men represented 
in the Soyalufia we again see a personation of the 
Sky-god (26 f.); and, when feather designs are 
found on almost three-quarters of all ancient Hopi 
decorated ware, while over two-thirds of the animal 
dctogranhson pottery represent avian forms, we are 
icre to und yet anotlier mode of representation of 
the same <leity (Fewkea, AmAn xi. 1-14), and it is 
for this reason that turkeys and, next to them in 
importance, eagles (in ancient times probably 
parrots a.H well) are kept for their feathers, wliicli 
are used in the preparation of bahos (on which see 
below, § II) and in countless ceremonies (Fewkea, 
AmAn, new series, ii. 690-707).' The Plumed 
Snake (l*aliiIukofi), which in the PaluIUkoEiti re¬ 
ligious ceremony emerges from sun-symbols and 
knocks over a symbolic held of maize, ia a repre¬ 
sentation of the Sky-god wielding the lightning 
(Fewkes, JAFL xv. 29); and the Bird-Snake per¬ 
sonation in the Soyalufia at VValpi represents the 
return of the Sun-god (28), for 

* the serpent reprsBente the lightning, one attribute of the Sky- 
god, ana the bird, another ; combined wo have the Bird-Serpent, 
Uie great Sky-god of those Hopi clans whoHe ancestore once 
livecTln the " far south " [i.$. PalatkwabI]’ (81). 

An extremely interesting cult in this connexion 
is that of the Alosaka, the ancestors of the Aaltft 
(‘Horn-Men’), who, in their personations—espe¬ 
cially at Mishongnovi, where the cult was intro¬ 
duced by the I’atufi, the founders of the pueblo— 
wear close-htting wicker caps bearing large curved 
projections of buckakin, painted white, and re¬ 
sembling the horna of the mountain sheep, which 
the Aalto imitate in some of their actions. In 
Walpi the cult survives in the ceremonies of the 
Lefikapi, WUw'iichimti, and Soyalufia (see Fewkes, 
AmAn, new series, i. 524). LiKe the other horned 
gods—Ahiila, Calako, Tufiwup, and the Natackas 
—the Alosaka are intimately connected with the 
sun. At the same time, they represent the moun¬ 
tain sheep, and their cult ia a highly modified form 
of animal totemiam, while the pury) 08 e of the rites 
performed in this cult is the germination and 
growth of seeds—particularly maize — and the 
bringing of rain. 

II. Sacrifice and prayer. —Reference has been 
made above (§ 6) to cases of sacrilice to the dead ; 
but the moat important form of Hopi sacrifice is 
that to the deities. At many feasts the first 
morsel is taken by the head priest and set on one 

1 All the full-grown eagle# In the puebloa are killed, by 
choking only, on the clay after the Nimankachina, and wbisties 
of eagle bone are used in uuiny ceremoniee fV'^oth, FCMAS xu 
xi. 108 f.). 


side, probably as a sacrifice (Fewkes, JAB A ii. 
29 f.; cf. above, §§ 3 , 6 ). When departing from or 
returning to the pueblo, a stick or stone is thrown 
on a pile of such objects, especially at shrines of 
Maaaull, the god of the under world (Fewkes, 
JAFL X. 195, JAEA iv. 41, note 1), for whom bits 
of food are placed in the rafters of the house, that 
he may not hasten the departure of any of the 
family to the under world (Mindeleff, 8 RBEW, 
102 ); the ‘ nrayer-meal,’ which is so important 
throughout Hopi ritual, ia also to be considered a 
form of sacrifice, as is the baho, which is presently 
to be noted (Fewkes, JAFL x. 196-200). In 1892, 
Fewkes witnessed a dog sacrifice at Sichumovi; 
and certain details in the treatment of rabbits 
after their death in the ceremonial rabbit-hunts 
may point to a former system of animal sacrifice. 
At the present time sucli sacrifice is rare ; and, if 
it does occur, its type is highly modified (ib. 189). 
It is also noteworthy that the Hopi have a tradi¬ 
tion of human sacrifice in connexion with their 
deluge legend. 

An interesting object, which seems to be the 
medium between sacrifice and prayer, is the baho, 
or ‘ prayer-stick,’ which bears the prayers to the 
deities. These ‘prayer-sticks’ are not confined to 
the Hopi, but are found also among the Navaho 
and Apache, with analogues among many other 
stocks (Hough, HAI ii. 304; Solberg, AA xxxii. 
73). These bahoa, which range from a few cm. 
to i m. in length, are ordinarily double, ‘male’ 
and ‘female,’ bound together, and are made of 
sprigs of various sorts of willow and cottonwood 
trees, being adorned with pine needles, eagle 
feathers, etc., and painted in various colours.‘ 
They are prepared with fasting and other purifica¬ 
tions, but are seldom made for the personal advan¬ 
tage of their manufacturer, being rather for others 
(cf., for an example, above, § 3 ), the personal 
prayer • bearer, or nakvakvosi, being somewhat 
similar; after they have been used, their sanctity 
is at an end. The bahoa are placed in clefts in 
the rocks, in sacred spots and shrines, etc., usually 
in honour of specific deities or by special societies, 
and on certain ceremonial occasions. While they 
are being made or set in place, prayers are mur¬ 
mured over them, and, m their symbolism of 
colour, components, etc., the Hopi see a medium 
between him who prays and his god, so that tliey 
are a strengthening of the verbal prayer and the 
bearer of the petition in permanent form (Solberg, 
56-59). 

Like the prayer-meal, the bahoa are regarded by 
Fewkes (16 RREW., 297 ; cf. JAEA ii. 30, note 3) 
as ‘ sacrifice by symbolic substitution'; and he 
continues : 

‘ OfferinsTB of corn or meal would be natural among an i^ricul- 
tural people like the llopi. Subelitutes for human sacrifice to 
the were Bometimes made by the Aztecs iti the form of 
dough images, so that the method of substitution, common in 
Europe, was not unknown in America [see, further, ERS iii. 
60^]. ... In these days sacrifice has come to be a symbolic sub. 
stitute of products of the field—corn, flour, or paAos—still 
retaining, however, the names “ male " and “ female," and with 
a human face painted on one end of the prayer-stick.’ The 
snake-whips are also to be regarded, according to Fewkea (loe. 
ott.X as true bahoa. 

Yet another form of substitutional sacrifice is 
seen by Fewkes (JAFL x. 193) in the tihtts, or 
dolls, which, carved especially at the Powarnfi, 
PalulUkofiti, and Nimankachina, and presented 
to the little girls, are ‘ simulacra of the gods,’ 

1 The pine needles are brought from the San Francisco Moun¬ 
tains ; certain seeds from the region south of Holbrooke, Arizona 
,100-110 miles from Walpi); ochre from Tefka (several days 
distant); and the colouring materials—red hematite and green 
malachite—often from the Havasupai (N. W. Arizona), etc. On 
ihe sites of Homolobi, Bhakwabaiyaki, and Chubkwiohalobi, 
i<''ewke 8 (AmAn ix. 860-S67) found Pacific coast shells, such as 
Vatunoviua giganteua, Conua princepa, RcUiotia /ulgena, Oliva 
\ hiatula, and 0 . biplieata, which be believes to have been brought 
I by the Hopi In their migrations from the south. 
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and are analogous to the dough images of the 
Aztecs. 

As a single example of the many verbal Hopi 
prayers may be cited the following, used at the 
»nake and Flute ceremonies and recorded by 
Dorsey, FCMAS iii. 213 : 

‘Now we Joyfully and encourarod are grofnfT to perform a 
ceremony here. May these clouds from the four world quartern 
have pity on usl May the rain-water meander through our 
fields and our crops 1 And then the corn, quickly having seeds, 
our children will eat; and they being satisfied, we shall also eat 
and be satisfied. And then after that it shall mature and we 
shall gather it in and put it up in our houses, and after that we 
shall eat and live on It. Therefore we are happy, and being 
strong shall perform this ceremony.’ 

12 . Purification.—Kitual purity is as necessary 
to the Hopi as to any other people. Before many 
ceremonies continence is obligatorv. At the con¬ 
clusion of some ceremonies, particularly the Snake 
ceremony, before there can be a return to the ordi¬ 
nary mode of life, it is requisite to remove all that 
has been associated with tlie individual during the 
sacred period, this being accomplished by tlie 
taking of a strong emetic. It must also be noted 
that expectoration forms a portion of a number 
of rites, apparently with a religious signification 
(Fewkes, JAEA ii. 76, 93, 98, 103). 

13 . Sy^mbolism and sinistration.—SYmbolism, 
here a side of symuathetic magic (see above, § 7), 
runs through all Hopi ritual. The connexion of 
feathers with the sun has already been noted 
(above, § 10). Passing mention may be made of 
the representation of lightning by the snake (see 
above, § 10 ), as well as of the numerous rain-cloud 
symbols, such as tlie terraced forms found on many 
of the kacliina masques, and the rich ^mboiism 
of the altars. To give a full account of Hopi sym¬ 
bolism wonld practically be synonymous with de¬ 
tailing the entire ceremonial system of this people 
(cf. Fewkes, Am An v. 9-26). 

As a single concrete example of Hopi symbolism 
we may cite that of the sivapuh, the representa¬ 
tion, in the floor of the Kiva, of the aperture 
through which mankind reached the surface of 
the earth.^ According to Mindeleff {8 BBEW, 
1.35), 

‘The sipapuh, with its cavity beneath the floor, !■ certainly 
regarded as indicating the place of beginning, the lowest house 
under the earth, the abode of Myulngwa, theCreut-or ; the main 
or lower floor represents the second stage ; and the elevated 
section of the floor is made to denote the third stage, wliere 
animals were created. Mr. Stephen observed, at the jRew Year 
festivals, that animal fetiches were set In groups upon this plat¬ 
form. It is also to be noted that the ladder leading to the 
surface is invariably made of pine, and always rests upon the 
platform, never upon the lower floor, and in their traditional 
genesis it is stated that the people climbed up from the third 
house (stage) by a ladder of pine, and through such an opening 
as the klva hatchway ; only most of the stories indicate that the 
opening was round. The outer world is the /ourtii world, or 
that now occupied.’ 

Symbolism likewise attaches to the cardinal 
points, of which the Hopi recognize six : north, 
west, south, east (in the order named), above, and 
below. The north really lies between the true 
north and west, being determined at Tusayan 
‘ by the notch on the horizon from which the sun sets In the 
summer solstice ; the second (west) by its setting In the winter ; 
the third by Its rising in winter; the fourth by its rising in 
summer ’ (Fewkes, J AFL vi, 270, note). Each of these cardinal 
points has its own symbolic colour : north, yellow ; west, blue 
or green ; south, red ; east, white ; above, all colour; below, 
black {HAl i, 826). 

A remarkable feature of Hopi ceremonial is the 
fact that circumambulation {q,v.) is performed 
sinistrally—north, west, south, east. This ex¬ 
tremely curious phenomenon has been studied by 
Fewkes [JAFL v. 33-42), his conclusion being that 
the north forms the initial point because, according 
to Hopi tradition, the sipapuh of the creation 
legend is far away to the nortn, whence even those 

1 ’The tipapuh is associated, in the Indian mind, with the 
orifice through which individuals are born (Fewkes, JAEA IL 
26). 


races which, according to tradition, came from the 
south originally emerged.* 

If this be BO, It may perhaps be suggested that the reason 
why the west was taken as the next point, irmtead of the 
customary east, was because the legends of the cult-heroes— 
notably the Snake—represent them as journeying toward the 
west, the region associated with the dead (Voth, FCMAS 111 . iv. 
811, note 6). 

14 . Fire, bull-roarer, games.—The ritual pre¬ 
paration of tire among the Hojii, as at the WUwU- 
chimti and Sumaikoli, is by the drill method, and, 
aa in India, the sticks are ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ 
(Fewkes, AniAn, new series, iii. 445; cf. EEE vi. 
26**, 29*). 

The bull-roarer (q.v.) is an important feature of 
Hopi ceremonies. 11 is regarded 

‘ as a prayer-stick of the thunder and its whizzing noise as 
representing the wind that accompanies thundersf ornis.’ The 
Ilopi ‘make the tablet portion from a piece of lig! tning-riven 
wo^, and measure the length of the string from the heart to 



the Ups of the fingers of the outstretched hand ’ (ITough, In 
UAl i. 170 f.). As is shown by the accompanying cut of the 
bull-roarer from a Hopi painting of the Tcolawitze kaebina, the 
Hopi bull-roarer is, In many cases, markedly of the ruin-charm 
type, having a terraced top to represent rain-clouds anil bearing 
the lightning-snake (see Wwkes, tl liBEW, plates iii., xxx., 
XXXV., xlvL, xlvlii., Iviii.). 

The games of the Hopi have been fully con¬ 
sidered oy Culin, in his ‘ Games of the N. Amer. 
Indians* (=f4 liBKW [1907]), among these games 
being archery (390), ball race (666, 678 f.), bean 
shooter (760), buzz (755), cat’s cradle (774 ; said by 
the Zufii to have been taught by the Spider Woman 
to her children, the twin War Gods [761, 779]), dice 
(160-165), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339, 
357-364), hoop and pole (496-498), races (807), 
shinny (633-635), stilts (731), tops (743 f.). At 
least some of the.se games are regarded by Culin 
as possessing a religious connotation, as ball race 
(666), double ball (649), hidden ball (337-339), and 
hoop and pole (424-426 ; cf. also 34, 433, 441). 

Among the Hoju games, mention should also be 
made of a children’s dance, called xvahikwinema^ 
or ‘ we-go-thro wing dance,’ from the fact that pinon 
knots are tossed to the spectators at its close. 
It is a secular imitation of the kachina dance, 
and, when observed by Fewkes on 16 .Jan. 1900 
(AmAn, new series, iv. 609f. ; cf. £1 RBEW, 30), 
was performed by about 15 bovs and girls, wear¬ 
ing ceremonial kilts and blankets, with painted 
bodies and with feathers in their hair, but without 
masaues. The little girls play with tihus^ or dolls, 
whicli are generally made by the participants in 
the PowamO, FalulUkonti, and Nimankachina, but 
which possess no religious significauce of value 
(Fewkes, AE vii. 46-74). 

i^. Anthropology and eschatology.—The theo- 
logmal anthropology of the Hopi is thus described 
by Fewkes {AmAn ix. 161 f.): 

‘The modem Hopi recognize In man a double nature, corre. 
sponding to body and soul, and to the latter they are said to 
give the expressive name breath-body. This breath-body man 
ehares with organic and inorganic nature, and it likewise forme 
an essential part of objects of human manufacture. The figures 
which are so constant and prominent on altars have breuth- 
bc^ies, and it is this essence, not the idol, which is worshipped. 
The prayer-bearer or pabo, has likewise a breath-body, and 
this is the essential part of the offering taken from the shrine 
by the god to whom it is addressed. The material stick re- 
innins in the shrine ; the supernatural is Uken liy the God. 

It is the breath-body or sfiade of man whic h passes at death 
through the sipapuh, or gateway, to the under-world, the place 
of its genesis before it was emlxKlied as well as the post¬ 
mortem home. In this future abode, In their cultus of the 
dead, these shades or spirits live, engaged in the same pursuits 
they followed on earth. Even the different religious scxialltlee 
perform there much the same rites as In the upper-world, but 

I The place of emergence was the Grand Oafion of the C’olorado, 
whence also came the white men, who went to the eaet(Fewkee, 
Am An. new eeries, i. 685, note 8). 
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vrtth mor* rMpIendent paniphernfclla, the matfihfloeDtJ* of which 
ia oorrelated with the iiiiaKinatioti of the pricut who may tall you 
of them.’ 

The hcHt HUiriinary of Hopi concepts of the future 
life is that of Voth ( FCMAS Xi. ii. 99) : 

‘The belief in a future Hlate and in a continued exintence 
after death ia well defined in the reli^fioua conception and in 
many rites and ceremonieH of the Hopi, That part of man 
which they believe to )<« immortal they call hikval. ... In iU 
practical up[ilieutinn tlie hikvai is to the Hop! what to ua ie the 
•oul in its eLblc 4 il sense. At deatfi the hikvsi leaves the body. 
W'hen asked whether it ia this hikvsi or the deceased person 
that continues to live in the skeleton house, the average Ilopi 
may get confused. He knows that the body of the dea*l 
flecaya, and believea that it is by virtue or through the part 
that escapes from the IxKly through the mouth at death, that the 
dead oontinue their existenf)# in the future world. The details, 
with regard to this (act, are more or leas vagus in the mind of 
the Hoi>i, and vary conaiderahly in the different traditions, 
dune and villages.' Ten broeck (ap. Srdioolcraft, Ind. Tribet, 
iv. (Philadelpliia, 1854)8(1) reporu a belief of the Hopi that at 
<ieath they would he changed into animals, plants, or things. 

With regard to the under world {ina,iski, or 
‘ skeleton liouHe’), it ia believed by the Hopi that 
the aeasoTiH are reversed—when it is summer above, 
it is winter below. (Jn asking why the five sum¬ 
mer ‘moons’ are named like those of the winter 
‘ moons,’ Kewkes {15 liliEW, 2.")8) received 

‘this Interesting hint, dropped by one of the priests: "When 
ws of the upper world,” he said, "are celelirating the winter 
Pa moon tlie people of the under world arc engaged in the ob¬ 
servance of the Hnake or Klnte, and vice versa." The cere¬ 
monials in the two worlds are synchronous. "That Is the 
reason," said mv informant, "that we make the Snake or 
Flute pahos during the winter seuson, although the dance is 
not celebrated until the carreii|)onding month of the foliow'ing 
summer.” 

From their many stories of the under world 1 nm led to 
believe that tiie Hopi consider it a counterpart of the eiirth’s 
surface, and a region inhaliited by sentient beings In this 
under world the seasons alternate with thOvSo in the upfier 
world, and when It is auituner iti the atiove it is winter in the 
world below, and vice versa. Moreover, cereinonies arc said to 
be i>erforinpd there as here, an<l frc(|nent references are made 
to their character. It is believed that these cereinunie.s some¬ 
what resLMnhle each other and are coinjilcmental. In tboir 
cultiis of tiio dead the nmler world is also regarded as the 
aborie of the " hreal,h-l>ody ” of the <leceased, who enter it 
througli a sipaim, often spoken of as h lake. I tiave not de- 
tec(-o<rthat they (liirerimtiate this world into two regions, the 
abode of the hlesNed and that of the daninect.' 

i6. Sources of culture and religion.—As has 
lieen Htated above, both the culture and the re¬ 
ligion of tlie Honi are conipo8ito. That the 
lldiii arc ultimately connecttxl with the oeoides 
of Mexico i« onerg(H.ically maintained l>y Fewkes, 
who writes (ArnAn vii. 51 f.); 

‘The pueblos are frontier towns of house builders, not of 
iioiimds, ami are jieojiled liy the deseendanls of eolonists from 
Mexico, mingled witli otlier stocks, In which they have been 
more or less nioditled and changed ; hence, while comparatively 
low in the stage of culture, there is still enough to imlirate that 
there are relationships to Central America. It ie not im- 
irobable that both Mexican and I’ueblo cultures originated 
rom a region In northern Mexico, developing, as environment 
permitted, in its iiorthorn and southern homos. The refugee* 
to the jirovince of Tusayan lived under adverse condition* to 
roach any high degree of culture. They have, no doubt, iiiiich 
in their religious ceremonials, their art*, and their language 
In common with the nomads; they have intermarried to a 
limited degree w'iUi those of a hostile stock, and symbolism 
similar to theirs, and stories of like import may he repeated 
in tribes of widely <lifTerent inodes of life. These wore not only 
the agriculturists; the Indians of the north-west coast were 
likewise house-builders, but in a ver^' different way ; yet with 
all the similarities which maybe pointed out, the Pueblos are 
still a distinct people among the aborigines of the United States, 
and tlieir closest affinities are with the peoples of the Saiado, 
those of Casas Oratuies, and those of Central America, includ¬ 
ing Mexico. There is need of further ohservatiun to demon¬ 
strate the truth of this theory, for such only can it l)e considered 
at present; but it can hardly be doubted that new researches 
must lead to important discoveries in this direction.’ 

In this connexion it must lie home in mind that 
the Naimatl lanjruages are held by such Ameri- 
canista as IJriuton, Chamberlain, and Kroel>er, 
followinji: the researches of J. C. E. Buachmaun 
(‘Spuren der aztek. Sprache iin nhrdl. Mexiko und 
anierikan. Norden,’ in A BA IV, 1H59), to he cog¬ 
nate with the Shoshonean, to whic.li Hopi belongs 
(cf. Henahaw, in IIAJ ii. 55fi ; for a meagre account 
of the Hopi language, see 2sU iii. 671-674). More¬ 
over, it ia generally agreed that the Aztecs, in 


their iuva.sion of Mexico, moved southward, dis- 
Iwiging the Huaxtecan.a, and driving them to 
tJuateruahi and Yucatan (cf. Keane, Man Past 
and Present, Cambridge, 1900, p. 411 ; Seler, in 
t8 Bull. BE [1904] 541 f.). It would seem, ac¬ 
cordingly, that from some common point certain 
clariftof Shoshones who, in virtue of trieir eriviron- 
menff, or through some other cause, had attained a 
certain degree of civilization, migrated, the one 
part southward into Mexico, the other northward 
to Tusayan. Just as the Aztec branch showed 
their receptivity of Huaxtecan culture, the Hopi 
branch were affected by their new surroundings, 
and accepted Navaho, Apache, Tewan, Keresan, 
and Zuhi elements of culture and religion. 

LiTBRATuai.—The only general summaries of the Hop! of any 
value are the artt. on tliem by J. W. Fewkes, in HAI i. [1907J 
660-608, and by J. Mooney, in Cath. Eneye, vii. [19101 468 f. 
Much older material is summarized in T. Waitz, Anlkropol. 
(Ur Naturvolker, iv. [I.,eipzig, 1864) 1207-209, end H. H. Ban¬ 
croft, ER {. .626-666 (on all the Puebloan people*), 600 f., and 
especially liiat. of Arizona and Nete Mcxum (Uau Francisco, 
1889=^ Works, xvii.). On the early Spanish references, besides 
Bancroft’s Hint., see especially A. F. A. Bandeller, in Papers 
of the Arctueolog. Inst, of Am., Am, Series, iii. i. [1890J 114- 
117, 186, ii. [1892) 866 ff. Among the chief early sources ac¬ 
cessible In edited form ar# Pedro de Castarteda’de Nagera, 
Relation du voyage (U Ciltola. tr. H. Tarnauz-Compans, 
Voyages . . . pour servir d I'histoire de la dAcouoerU de 
fAmArique, I. ix. (Paris, 1838); Antonio de Espejo, Viaje en 
elaJlode lf>8S, e<i. and tr. in Hakluyt, roj/ngiM, London, 1698- 
1600, iii. 383-396 ( = («Iii 8 gow reprint, ix. (1904) 109 204), and 
Relacidn del viage, ed. in Coleccidn de doc. ine.d. rel. al des- 
r.ufjrimiento . . . de. las poses. esj>afl. en Avi/.rica y Oceania, 
XV. [Madrid, 1K71) 163 1.89; Juan de Oilate, Memorial, ed. in 
CoUc. xvi. (1871) 188-227; Francisco Garc^is, Diario, ed. in 
Doc. para la de .Sftixico, Mexico, 18.63-67, ii. i. 309-337 
(cf. E. Cones, On t/u Trail of a Spanish Pioneer: The Diary 
and Din. of P\ (J., 2 vol.s., New York, 1900). See also 'Moqui 

Extra Census IhUietin, Washington, ]89;(, and P. G. S. Ten 
Broeck. in H. R. Sclioolcraft, Ind. 2'ri.bes, iv. [I’liiladelphia, 
181.4 j 8 J ~ 8 .H. 

Tho first mcKlcrn study of the Hoi>i ia by J. G. Bourke, 
Snake-Dance of the Moqnis (New York, 1884). The most 
important literature is as follows; Nathalie Curtis, The 
Indians' Book (London, 1907), 473 632 (especially lor Hopi 
HougH, with music); J. W. Fewkes, ‘A Few Tusayan Picto- 
grapbs,’ AmAn v. (1802) 9-26; J. W. Fewkes and J. G. 
Owens, ‘The La'-li-kon-ta; A Tusayan Dance,’ ib. 106-129; 
J. W. Fewkes and A. M. Stephen. ‘The Mam-zrau'-li: A 
Tusayan Ceremony,’ ih. 217-245 ; J. W. Fewkes, ‘A Central 
Anier. Ceremony which suggests the Snake Dance of the 
Tusayan Villagers,’ ib. vi. [1893] 285-306, ' A-wa'-to-bi : An 
Archroolog. Veriflcalion of a 'Tusayan Legend,’i 6 . 363 376, ‘On 
(Jertain Personages who appear in a Tusayan Cen;mony,’ ib. 
vii. [1804] 32-.52, ‘The Kinship of a Tanoan-Speaking (Join- 
niiinity in Tusayan,’*/.. 102-167, ‘The Kinship of the Tusayan 
Villagers,’*/.. 394-417, ‘Prehistoric Culture of Tusayan,’it. ix. 
(1896) 161-173, ‘ Pacific Coast .Shells from Prehistoric Tusayan 
Purhio*,’ ib. 3f)9-367, ‘ Tusnyati Totemic Signatures,’ ib. x. 
(I.S97J 1-11, * .Morphology of Tusayan Altars,' ib. I2U-I4.5, 'The 
Feather Symbol m Ancient Hopi Designs,’ ib. xl. [ 1898 ] ]-i4. 

• 'Winter Solstice Ceremony at Walpi,’ ib. 66-87, 101-116,' Hopi 
.Snake Washing,’ ib. 313-318, ‘The Aldsaka Cult of the Hopi 
Indians,’ ib., new series, 1. (1899) 622-544, ‘The New-f'ire 
Ceremony at Walpi,' ib. ii. (1900) 86-1.38, ‘ Property-Itight in 
fjvgles among the Hopi,’ ib. 6SM)-707, ‘The Owakulti Altar at 
Hiohomovl Pueblo,' ib. iii. [1901] 211-226, ‘The Lesser New- 
Fire tlereniony at Walpi,’ ib. 438-453, ‘ Minor Hopi Festivals,’ 
ib. iv. 11902) 482-511, ‘The Sun’s Influence on tho Form of 
Hopi Pueblos,' »fe, viii. (1906) 88-100, 'Hopi Shrines nesr the 
East Mesa,’ ib. 346-376, ‘Hopi Ceremonial Frames from Canon 
de Chelly, Arizona,’ ib. 664-670, ‘The Butterfly in Hopi Myth 
and Ititual,’ ib. xii. (1910) 676-694, ‘A Suggestion as to the 
Meaning of the Moki Snake Dance,' JAFL iv. [1891] 129-188, 
and 'Tlie Ceremonial Circuit among the Village Indians of 
North-eastern Arizona,’ ib. v. [1892] 3.3-42 ; J. W. Fewkes 
and A. M. Stephen, ‘The N4-Ac-nai-ya: A Tusayan Initia¬ 
tion Ceretuony,’ ib. 189-221, and ‘ The Pa'-lii-lii-kon-ti : A 
Tu*.ayari Ceremony,' ib. vi. (1893) 289-282; J. W. Fewkes, 
‘The Walpi Flute Observance,’ ib. vii. (1894 ) 266-‘288, ‘The 
Deatruction of the Tusayan Monsters,’ ib. viii. (1896) 182-187 
(four folk-tales), ‘The Oraibi Flute Altar,’ ib. 266-282, 'The 
Miconinovi Flute Altars,’ ib. ix. (1896) 241-266, ' The Sacrificial 
Elenicnt in Ilopi Worsliip,* ib. x. [1897) 187-201, ‘ Growth of the 
Hopi Ritual,’ lb. xi. [1898) 173-194, ‘Hopi Basket Dances,’ ib. 
xii. (1899) 81-96, ‘Sky-God Personation* in Ilopi Worship,’ ib. 
XV. [1902] 14-32, and ‘ A Few Summer Ceremonials at the 
Tusayan Pueblos,’ JAEA Ii. [1892) 1-160; J. W. Fewkes, 
A. 6/1. Stephen, and J. G. Owens, ‘The Snake Ceremonials 
at Walpi,’ *6. iv. (1094); J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Group of 
Tusayan Ceremonials called Katoinoa,’ Hi RBEW [1897J, 261- 
813, ‘Tusavan Snake Ceremonies,’ Iti RBEW (1897), 273-812, 
‘Tusayan Migration Traditions,’ 19 RBEW [1900], 677-638, 
'Tusayan t'lute and Snake Ceremonies,’ ib. 963-1011, 'Hopi 
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‘ Localixation of Tusayan Clans,' 19 RBRW [1900], 639-663; V. 
Mindeleff, ‘Study of Pueblo Architecture,* 8 liBEW [1891], 
13-228 (includes the valuable ‘ Traditional Hist, of Tusayan,* 
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J. G. Owens, ‘Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians,* JAEA 
li. (1892) 163-176; O. Solberg, ‘Gebruuche der Mittelmesa- 
Hopi (Moqiii) bei Nainengebung, Heirat iind Tod,’ ZE xxxvii. 
[1906) 626-635, and ‘ Uher die llahoa der Hopi,’ A A xxxll. [190<$1 
48-74 ; A. M. Stephen, ‘Legend ol the Snake Order of the 
Moquis, as told Ity uiitsiders,' ./A/'’L i. [1888] 109-114 ; H. R. 
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262-368, ‘Oraibi Natal Customs and Ceremonies,’ ib. vi. ii. 
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Louis H. (UlAY. 

HORACE. — In the lifetime of Horace (()5-8 
B.c.) a ^Too-t ehanL'e came over the Homan worhl. , 
If he had been in Home at the time—but he wits at | 
Athene—he might have li.stenod to tlie/Va/i/>/)icjr of | 
Cicero, aa a young man of twenty-one or twenty- ' 
two. In hiw later years, it liad become obvious 
that Augustu.s had not only secured his own mon- 
arcliical power, hut was determined to nrovide for 
tlie succe.ssion to what was virtually a throne. In 
Horace’s boyhood, it is fairly clear that the pre¬ 
vailing creetl of educated Homans was Epicurean¬ 
ism. Lucretius had oxnoimded with force and 
fervour the theory which denied all intervention 
of tlie gods in human alluirs, and const rued the 
universe a.s an aggregate of material atoms aetiiig 
under mechiuiical laws ; and, lori)^ lieforc, asj)eaker 
in a tragedy of Ennius had put it in an ejugram- 
matic k)rm : ‘ 'I’hat the gods exist I hold and 
shall continue to hold, but I deny that they are 
concerned with tlie doings of men ; if they were, it 
would go well with the good, ill with the wicked,— 
but it is not so in the world I know ’ (Te.lamo, fr.ag. 
1 , Hihheck). In n time of disintegration and civil 
conflict, when tlie Hepublic seemed to be drifting 
to utter shipAvreck, it was natural for men to think 
that the gods were careless of the welfare of Home ; 
just os, in a later day, the nioh of the city is said 
to have stoned their teinjiles when the news came 
of the death of Germanicus(Suet. Cnlifj. 5). When 
Augustus restoreil peace and prosjterity, it was 
[lossihle to btilieve in Providence once more, and 
the new' government made a deliberate attempt to 
revive the <dd religion of Home; temnles were re¬ 
built, and old ceremonies revived with unheard of 
splendour. According to Dio Cas.sius (Hi. 36), 
Maecenas advised Augustus to practise and en¬ 
courage religion, but to set his face against foreign 
8 uj»ei stition. The ailvice is characteristic of Horace’s 
friend and patron, and of the strange contrasts in 
his nalure. An indolent voluptuary at most times, 
he could on occasion display the (p'eatest energy 
and tact; somewhat eccentric in his own literary 
tastes, he made no error in selecting for encourage¬ 
ment the really great writers of the time ; inter¬ 
ested in astrology, and perhaps ascribirig his re¬ 
covery from an illnes-s to the benign influence of 
the planet Jupiter (Hor. Odes, II. xvii. ‘22f.), he 


di.ssuaded Augustus from showing any favour to 
the Oriental creeds and rites which hod already 
made considerable inroads at Home. The revival 
of the old religion w'as undoubtedly a sound policy. 
The new [government had to seek stability in con¬ 
tinuity with the [tast, and political institutions at 
Home were closely hound ui» with ancient rites and 
ceremonies. Maecenas uiaiie no slight contribution 
to the 8 ucce.ss of the design w’hen he conciliated 
the ablest of the rising ]*oets ; ami he must have 
been specially gratitied by the accession of Horace, 
who had fongiit at Plulij)pi under Brutus and 
Cassius. Horace was a later and more reluctant 
convert than Virgil. 

Epicureanism still had its disci files, though it 
was no longer, j)erlia])s, professed ([uite so openly. 
It has been remarked tiiat the Augustan poets 
show' a reluctance, to name Lucretius or extol him 
directly. Virgil, exalting the knowledge of nature 
and the deliance of death that it brings, uses a 

t hrase w'hich shows us that he is thinking of 
iicretiiiH [Georij. ii. 492, ‘ strejiitunujue Acheroiitia 
avari ’—Lucretius had sjiokcu of the ‘ metus Acher- 
untis’). Horace, on his journey to linimiisium 
with Maecenas, is asked to believe that incense 
takes lire spontaneously on the threshold of a 
shrine; he refuses to do so, and uses words that 
belong to Lucretius, ‘ doos didici securuni agero 
levuni’ {Sat. l. v. lUl). lu saying ‘didici,’ Horace 
almo.st professes himself a disciple of the earlier 
[loet; and it can hardly be douhteil that Eni- 
cureanism was his jnevailing belief, though he 
interested himself at times in other views. Pro¬ 
bably Maecemus and he were as free from suner- 
stitioTi as any two men of their time. Their ideal 
of life was jirogress towards the trampullity and 
quiet good sense of E(>icuni.s. * You are free from 
avarice, you say. VN ell, hut have all the other 
vices taken tlieir departure too? Meaningless 
ambition? The fear of death ? Anger? Dreams, 
the terrors of magic, miracles, witi hes, ghosts by 
night, and Thessaiian [lortents,—have yow a smile 
for them all? Do you count uj) your birthdays 
with a grateful heart? Are yon forgiving to your 
friends? Do you grow kimllicr ami better with 
advancing years?’ 11 . ii. 20 r) II.), Horace 

had deslt sc.atliiiigly w ith the sorceries of Caniilia 
in the Ejmks {\. and xvii.) and in an early Satire 
(I. viii.), Sjiirilual or unseen jiowers seem to 
liave little f)lace in his creed. He is a man of the 
world, who has arrived at some measure of mental 
tranquillity by the hclj) of Epicurus. 

In the Satires and Ji/nstles, Horace speaks in a 
familiar tone, as to a friend or friends. Ho does 
so, too, in many of the Odes ; hut some of the 
latter are much more public and formal in char¬ 
acter, He is addres.sing his countrymen generally, 
aa the lyric poet of Horne {Odes, iv. iii. 23); and 
here wo tiiul iiim lending his sujiport to the revival 
of the old religion. It was neglect of the gods 
that brought trouble upon Italy (Drfc.y, ill. vi.), and 
only the restoration of the temples would avert its 
continuance. He goes far in the direction of 
deifying Augustus,—he imagines him seated among 
the gods and ‘ quailing the cup of nectar with 
glowing lips’ {Odes, III. lii. 11 f.),—further, perhaps, 
than Augustus himself would (juite approve ; for, 
as far as Home itself was concerned, lie does not 
appear to have consented to more than the associa- 
tmn of his genius with the twin Lares of the cross- 
roatls. In the Carmen Saeculare, Horace is the 
official poet of the State: that he was definitely 
commissioned to write a choric hymn has been con¬ 
firmed by the record of the celebration found on 
stone; CARMEN CUMPO.SVIT HORATIVS FLACCV8. 
Here in carefully chosen plirase he exalts the 
deities of the festival and the deities in whom 
Augustus professed a special interest. Apollo was 
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hi« chosen guardian, who appears with his bow in 
Vir^’s picture of the battle of Actium (Aen. viii. 
704 t.). and to whom tlie l^alatine temple with its 
libraries had been dedicated ten years before- 
Diana is, of course, associated with Apollo. Diana 
as Ilithyia, the Parcae (1. 25), and Tellus (1. 29) 
had received special homage during one of the 
nights of the festival. Venus gr.netrix, the ances¬ 
tress of the Julian house, is not forgotten (1. 50), 
and Jujuter Capitolinus appears as sovereign of the 
gods in the closing stanza (1. 73). It seems a curi¬ 
ous anticipation of the future that special honour 
is paid to the sun (I. 9f.), when we recall the ini- 
jjortance which the worship of Mithra was to 
assume in the third century of the Empire. Poetry 
was not the only art enlisted in the service of the 
new government. The ideas of the Carmen Saecu- 
lart are found also expressed in stone: on the 
breastplate of the great statue of Augustus, found 
on the site of Livia’s Villa, we again meet with 
Apollo and Artemis, the rLsing sun climbing the 
sky in his chariot and the recumbent figure of the 
fruitful earth. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable difference be¬ 
tween the familiar writings of Horace and his more 
formal lyric compositions. In the former we have 
soon him deny the activity of the gods ; in one of 
the latter he professes to nave been converted from 
this ‘insaniens sapientia’ when he heard the 
thunder roll and saw the lightning (lash in a 
cloudless sky {Odes^ I. xxxiv.). Some such declara¬ 
tion may have been expected from the lyric poet 
of the new age. IJut, as far as the old religion of 
Home is concerned, we must beware of charging 
Horace with gross inconsistency or hypocrisy ; to 
do so is to some extent to misurulerstand the 
nature of that religion. The religion of Numa 
was not dogmatic : it made but small claim upon 
the belief or faith of its votary ; it asked for no 
deep spiritual change in his life. It was largely a 
system of ceremonies intended to projiitiate cer¬ 
tain unseen powers, whatever their precise nature 
might be. If they existed, they might intluenco 
the fortunes of Rome for good or evil ; to continue 
their rite.s was at least priiuent, and it was prompted 
by patriotism and veneration for ancient institu¬ 
tions, Such a religion |)rol)ably had not lo.st its 
hold ui)on Italy to the extent we are apt to sup¬ 
pose ; to revive it was not so very artificial and 
unreal an effort, nor did it involve any great mental 
or H])iritual change in those who jiromoted the 
revival or acquiesced in it. See art, Roman Re¬ 
ligion (Fourth Period). 

Litkraturk,—W. Ward© Fowler, Rel, Exper. of the Rom. 
P«oj>Lb, London, 1911, IjcoI. xix. ; W. Y. Sellar, Horace and 
the Eleifiac Poete, Oxford, 1892, chs. ili., vi. ; J, Wight Duff, 
I,it. Hist, of Home, London, 1909, pp. 603 (., 613 f. ; E. S. 
Shuckburgh, Auc/nttus, do. 1908, pp. 222f., 286 f. For refer¬ 
ence* to dissertation* on Horuco’* religious and philosophical 
view* see M. Schaoz, Geeoh. der rUm. 2/if., n. 1. (Munich, 1901) 

l««a. W. R. Haudie. 

HORiC (TJpai, * seasons’).—In the development 
of Greek religion man’s interests and emotions 
were focused first upon the earth as the source of 
his food, and then upon the heavenly bodie.s as the 
controllers of earth’s fertility andsea-sonal changes. 

‘ In analysing a god we must look for traits from 
earth, from “ weatlier,” from moon, from sun ' (J. E. 
Harrison, Themis, p. 392). So the Hora; as weather- 
deities were preceded by a form or asjiect in w'hich 
they were the seasons of earth’s fertility. In the 
decay and mutual shiftings of those primitive ideas 
and types, partly also from the very nature of re¬ 
ligious conceptions, over-emphasis and over-pre¬ 
cision are hard to avoid, and the analysis here made 
for the sake of clearness must not be mistaken for a 
historical evolution. 

I. The Horae as Nature-deities.—Primarily the 
Horse were Nature powers, controlling earth’s fer¬ 


tility through the weather^—* warders of the gates 
of Olympos, whether to throw open the thick cloud, 
or set it to ’ (II. v. 749 ff'.), i.e. they send or withhold 
rain and dew—at first doubtless as autonomous 
powers, but later doing the will of Zeus, so that 
they tend to sink to the position of menial adjuncts 
of Olympian state,* 

In Attica (a dry land with few streams) the dew 
was a precious thing (see Neumann-Partsch, Fhysi- 
kal. Geog. v. Griech., Breslau, 1885, p. 30 f.), and 
the Horm were there worshipped along with Pan- 
dro.sos (Dew-maiden ).• Philochoros (in Athenams, 
xiv. 056a) says that the Athenians offered boiled, not 
roast, meat to the Horte, praying them to avert 
drought and excessive heat, and to send kindly 
warmth and timely rain.s*—‘ an interesting example 
of the admixture of religion with sorcery, of sacrifice 
with magic ’ (J. G. Frazer, * The Magic Art ’ [ = 6rR *, 
pt. i., 1912], i. 310), The wreaths of mist and cloud 
which they spin are their own raiment, and in art 
their long flowing garb distinguishes them from the 
Graces (Charitcsfy.v.]), who finally put off'all cloth¬ 
ing (Pans. ix. 35. 0). I'he Hora? are always draped, 
and even partially veiled (see the beautiful So.sia8 
cylix, Berlin, no. 2278, reproduced in J. E. Harri- 
.son’s Mythol. and Mon. of Anc. Athens, London, 
1890, p.‘384). 

Flowers and fruit were the gift of the Horae ; 
this was symbolized in art by their basket® or laden 
bosom, and expressed in the local Athenian cult by 
their names—Tiiallo (Sfuout ing) and Karpo (Fruit). 
It was natural to associate them especially with the 
season of Nature’s awakening, the 8i)ring-time 
(Anth. Pal. V. 70 : elapivwv 'QpQv ; and cf, Meleagros, 
ib. ix. 303; in Hesiod [Works and Days, 75] they 
crown Pandora with llowers of spring, while the 
Charite.s bedeck her with jewellery). Thus identi¬ 
fied with youthful grace and beauty in Nature,® the 
Horae appear in art as fair maidens, and there is 
hardly any attempt to differentiate the figures by 
means of attributes l)efore Grjeco-Roman times (see 
P, Herrmann, De Horarum apud veteres fguris, 
Berlin, 1887). On the other hand, they were al.so 
closely connected with the gifts of harvest-tide, as 
is shown by the Procession of the Eiresionefft/secrtwvTj) 
at the Thargelia and Pyanopsia festivals (about 
May and Octoh(>r respectively), in honour of Helios 
(Apollo) and the Horae ; hianclies twined with figs 
and other fruits (rd wpata ndvra) were carried in 
procession, and finally set up before the house-door.^ 
Their noblest gift was the grape (Od. xxiv, 343 f. : 
fvda 5* d^d aTa(pv\al iravTolai (aaiv, \ oirTrdre bh Aidv Sipai 
^TTi^plaeiay birepQev —where edd. should write ’I2pai ; 
A then, ii. 38t’ : aurat ycip rbv ryt d/xv^Xov Kapvbv 
iKTpi<povai). 

The naturalistic significance of the Horne explains 
their aasociation with other deities, e.g. Hera ( Pans. 
V, 17. 1 andii. 17. 4), Aplirodite (Paus. v. 15. 3), Dio¬ 
nysos (Athen. ii. 38c), Demeter (//oz/ier, Hym. Dem. 
64), Apollo (‘ Pind. Pman,’ in Oxyrh. Pap. v, p. 26: 
*Qpai Tt Qepilyovoi <pl\nnroy darv ©Ti/Sai ^irrjXdov ’AvdX- 
Xujvi Satra tpiXoaritpavov dyovres), Pan (Orph. Hym. X. 
10; 0vvdpovot’‘Up(xa). 

2. The Horae as seasons of the year.—The regular 
recurrence of the gifts of the Horee is the primary 
mark of the recurring seasons, and so the Horae 

1 The word uipa eoema at first to have been almost equivalent to 
• weather *(0. Oruppe, Or. Myth., Munich, 1006, il. 1063, note 3). 

* PaVI*. V, 11. 7 : KaOawep Ttvdr <f>vAajcat avAri^. Cf. 

ll. viii. 438, where they tend the horse* and chariot of liera. 

* Paus. ix. 86. 2 : r ]7 ii rriptf twv ‘(Ipdiv ripovoiv CfjLov rjj 
narSp6<r^ rt/^at ei 'A^T/vaToi 0aAAu ryir Stbr hyofia^orrei. 

^ pLfrd vidritii’ itpaiiuv tKT«A<iv rd ^v6p.eva. 

® Eu*eb. Preep. Kvang. lii. 11. koXolSov ixovo-i, rii* pir 
Twi/ avScMV Tov ioftos, rhr ii nny trra^vwv row Oipovs. 

Piiid. Nem. vlll. 1 t. ; upa frdrvia, Kopvi ^A^poficrat . . • ire 
wapSrvjfieiS irai'6wi> t* i<t>iCoi<ra yXc^dpoif. 

* Schol. in Ariitoph. Knights, 729 : /rai'Opatf fopra^ovo-i 

•( ’Athfmiot. ^povtft ii oi walStt rovt r< SoAAovt epion tr<pi«iA>(- 
pirovs. ^e A. Mommsen, FeeU d. Stadt Atnen, Leipzig, 
1898, p. 279, and J. E. Harrison, Prolsgomsna, p. 79. 
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come to be identified with periods of time in the 
abstract; but they ‘ are not abstractions, divisions 
of time ; they are the substance, the content of 
time ’ (J. E. Harrison, Themis y p. 185). The orij^nai 
dual ^ Hone (mother and maid?) brought to men 
the gifts of Spring and early Summer (the flowers), 
and those of late Summer and Autumn (the fruits). 
Their number thus coincided with tlie obvious 
division of the year into the fruitful and unfruitful 
seasons and x'tMwv); but it is not to this bi-par¬ 
tition that the duality of the Horae must be traced, 
for Winter is no true llora. Later came the distinc¬ 
tion of three sea.sona,*'* perhaps connected with the 
observation of the lunar phases (cf. Serving on Verg. 

iii, 284 ; ‘ magnum sol oircumvolvitur annum. 
Magnum, ne putemus lunarem esse . . . antiqui . . . 
dixerunt primo lunarem annum triginta dierum’). 

‘The Moon is the true mother of the triple Horae, who are 
themselves Moirae; and the Moirae, as Orpheus tells us, are hut 
the three moirae or divisions (p.(pi)) of the Moon herself, the three 
divisions of the old Year. And these three Moirae or Horae arc 
also Charites’ (7’/ie7nii, p. 189 f.). 

But the development of divine dualities into trini¬ 
ties is probably not to be explained by any single 
formula ; and the heraldic groupings beloved by 
archaic art had some influence here (see J. E. Ham- 
son, Prolegomena, p. 288). 

In function, and orifrinally perhaps In name also, Horas and 
Charitea are hardly to l)e distinguished ; the popular consclous- 
nesa, at any rate, was not quite clear on this point (Pans. ix. 35. 
2 ! Ti/ui<i>eri yap <k iraXaioG Xaptraf Kx’^ui «ai 'UyttLOt'ijv. 

TO yap T-rjf Kapnovf tcrriv ov Xdptrot oAXa ’Hpav 6vopa\ Two 
Charites and two llor» supported the front and the hack of 
Apollo's throne at Amyklai (lA. iii. 18. 10); three of each sur¬ 
mounted that of Zeus at Olympia (v. 11.7); Horw and Charites 
together decorated Hera's crown at the Heraion (ii. 17. 4). The 
Horgheae Altar (l,ouvre), an archaistic work freely reproducing 
types of the 6th cent, n.c., shows three groups of Moir», Charites, 
and Horn (see Friederichs-Welters, GipnaUgusse, Berlin, 1885, 
no. 422). 

The earliest representation of the triple Horae 
is that on the Francois vase (in Florence ; Mon. d. 
Jnst. iv. 54-57, early 6 tli cent. B.c.) ; in literature 
He.siod first makes llorte (as well as Moirw) 
tliree, and names them (The.og. 902). Homer has 
no definite numV)er for either llorfe, Moirae, or 
Charites. The notion of four Horw is, however, 
attained very early, for it occurs in Alkrnan • ( 7 th 
cent. B.C.) —‘three Seasons set he, summer and 
winter, and autumn third, and fourth the spring, 
wlien trees burgeon, but man may not (yet) eat 
his lill,’ Atbenieus preserves a fragment of Kal- 
lixenos describing a pageant at Alexandria (time 
of lUoIeniy n. i’biladelphos [285-246 B.C.]), in 
which walked four Hora^ dressed in cliaracter, 
each carrying her own fruits.* In Roman art the 
type of the Hone was modified as four allegorical 
figures with conventional emblems (for <iescription, 
see Nonnos, xi. 488-519 ; the order of the figures 
and tlie inter})retation of attributes are not always 
easy). The extension of their functions to embrace 
the hours as divisions of the day, and the con¬ 
sequent increase of their number to twelve, is a 
late and frigid conceit, of no religious or artistic 
significance (cf. Ovid, Met. ii. 26). 

3 . The Horae as deities of Fate,—The Moirae 
in Hesiod are sisters of the Hone, and both are 
children of Zeus and Themis (lies. Theog. 901 fl'. ; 

“llpay, . , . ah'fpy'djptvovai KaraOvrp-oiai 
^poTotfft, Molpai re). Themis is Social Order. Both 

I Two Hor» at Megalopolis (Pau». viii. 31. 8) ; cf. Amyklal, 
ill. 18. 10. At Athenii they are grouped with Pandrosoe to 
form a triad. Just as the Charites aregrouT>ed with Uegemone 
(ArtemisV "rwo Moirw at Delphi (I'aus. x. 24. 4). 

^ 2 Cf. limner. Hym. Dern, 398 f. : oi/niirrn wpcui' rpirarov yepos 
trU iviaxrrdy | rdc Iii £vw way' iyoi r« xai oAAoif dOa.vdroi.a'ir ; aud 
Aristoph. Birds, 708. 

» Fr. 76, Bergk ; 

'(Ipav 8’ ioTifH* Tptit, fitpot 

Kai xtiya xdrnwpay rpirav, 

Ka'i Ttrparov to ^p, o«a 
crdAAri ytv, ia9i*v fi’ ddae 
oxi« itrriy. 

* Athen. T. 1986: 'Opat r«ircrapcv tieaurvatryevai aai iKO/mi 
ytpOVtrn TOUT ISlovv Kopwovf. 


Hor® and Moiras are agents of the wdll of Zeus* 
^Faus, i, 40. 4 ; inrip rijt K«paXi}s toO At6t flair 
ilpai Kal Moi/mu* 5f;\a 5^ Trd<Ti rijr lleirpit}y.ivT}r pdrip ol 
ircldeaGat, xal rds mpat rbv 6e6v tovt6v rifxtir h rh S4or 
—whicli illustrates the way in which tiie sense of 
personality had gradually faded out of these 
figures). Cf. Theocritus (id. xv. 104 f.: ^dpSiarai 
fiaKdpuv 'O/Kit tpikai, dX\d iroGeiral | fpxorrai trdvreaai 
ppoToif alel Ti (pofHocrai) —'Nor is there any Gofi so 
slow as they ; Yet longing eyes to them afl mortals 
lift, For each Hour brings a gift* (.1. W. Mackail, 
in cm XXvi. [1912] 96), This aspect perhttfjs grew 
out of the porccj»tion of the recurrenco of th« 
seasons ever coming round with unvarying con 
tent (cf. Od. xi. 295 : &\p wepiTeWofitrov treos xo. 
irrifXvOov wpai, and X. 469 : dX\’ fire fi?) (>' ^yiairrds 
irepi d’ frpairoy wpai).'^ 

4 - The Horae as ethical powers.—Closely akin 
to the foregoing is the conception of the Horw as 
guardians of the moral order. To this idea Hesiod 
gave first and final expression, and named the 
triad Eunomia,* Dike, Eirene — Order, .Justice, 
Featie {'Theog. 9U2). in Pindar the two conceptions 
of the Hora*., as Nature-deities, and as invested 
with moral attributes, find their noblest expres¬ 
sion, e.g. Ol. xiii. 611'.: ‘Therein [in t'orinth]* 
dwell Order and lior sisters, sure foundations of 
citie.s, even Ju.stice and like-minded Peace, dis¬ 
pensers of wealth U) men, golden daughters of wise 
Themis.’ Bacchylides has the same sentiment 
(xii. 186)—‘Kunomia, who keeps the cities of 
righteous men in peace.' ‘As in the natural 
sphere the Hora’s represent a fixed order, so os 
ethical j)Ower8 they are Loyalty, Justice, and 
I'eace ’ (,Jehh).® 

In this connexion we rnn.st refer to the Hymn of 
the Kouretes found (1904) at Palaikastro in Crete 
(li. C. Bosanquet, in USA xv. [190H-U9] 93911', ; 
and ,1. E. Harrison, Themis, p. 111,). One of its 
verses® describes ‘the ble.ssings which flowed from 
the rule of Zeus,—order in the universe, the regular 
succession of the seasons, the beginnings of justice 
and peace on earth* (Bosanquet, loc. cit.) —‘And 
the Horae began to teem willi blessings year by 
year (?), and .lustice to possess mankind, and all 
wild living things were held alKnit by wealth- 
loving Pt ace.’ 'I'ho date of this Hymn is perhaps 
about 300 B.C. (but the actual inscription Delongs 
to about A.D. 200; we have to do with a ‘ revivar). 

Litkratcrk.—W. Rapp, In IloBcher, coMecta nioat of the 
literary reterenceB, and (fivee the monutnenta, which hardly 
concern us here; published In 1890, his article is sotne- 
wbat obsolete in method. J. E. Harrison's Proleg. to the 
Study of Gr. /lcl.2, Cambridge, 1008, is now supplemented and 
often corrected by her 'Phemis : a Study of the Social Origins 
of Greek Jleliyion, do. 1012 ; both of Uiese are iii)]K)rtunt. 

W. J. WOODHOUSK. 

HORNS.—Horns play an important part both in 
religious symbolism ana cult and in magic, and 
thi.s for reasons which go back to a comparatively 
primitive stage of thought, as well as to early ob¬ 
servations made by man regarding the use of horns 

1 Hence figures of both were seen together at Amykla) (Paus. 
Hi. 10. 4), and above the head of Zeus at Megara (i. 40. 4). 

S Here must be mentioned the erroneous idea that there was 
a festival called ‘tlpala, explained by Hesych. as»= a 

festival for the dead. The word here is a mere epithet moaning 
‘ what is seasonable,’ «c. for the sacrifice (see Dittenberger, 
Syll. insor. Gr.’*, Leipzig, 19<K), no. 030: indpyyiara Av ai won, 
povorte; and 616. 38: Zr/yof iyiaiina dipaia); it hos iiothf/jg 
whatever to do with the cult of the Hurte (see Stengel, 
Opjergebr. d. Gr., Leipzig and Berlin, 1010, p. 103). 

* The name Kunomia was used in several Cretan towns as o 
collective title for the college of magistrates (Xanthoudides, in 
Bph. Arch., 1008, p. 208). 

* lepoy of the Hora in Corinth (Pans. 11. 20. 6), 

* Cf. Iliodorus, v. 73 : 'llpwe isdtrrn ioByyat ttjv inwyvyo* 
Tafie Tt itat tow ^lov jia«<5ap.T><rii', alluding to the names gives 
by HesifKl. 

* Text restored by O. Murray (BSA xv. 867>— 

(Ipai 6f Ppx'/ov sarijros 

Kal ppOTovK Aisa KarrtX* 

wdyra r’ nypi’ aju.<5«tr« JijT 

* ^iAoA/3o( EipTjyau 
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by anlinalM poHHe.sning them. These reasons will 
appear more clearly after certain facts rejjarding 
the place which h(>rnH hold in representations of 
divinities have been reviewed. 

1 . Divinities with horns. — In many relifjions, 
especially in those of antiquity, divinities are fre¬ 
quently represented in statue or imape or picture 
wearing the horns of an animal on the head, or 
this characteristic is referred to in myths. In 
Babylonia the higher gods and genii often wear a 
hea(l-dresH with a double pair of liorns surrounding 
the sides and front. Nin-tu, a form of the goddess 
Mali, isdepieted with a horn on her liead. Kamnian 
is represented with four liorns (see CuoWN, vol. iv. 
p. Hittite deities also wore caps orna¬ 

mented with several pairs of horns, probably those 
of a bull, OH in the Htsdptures found at Ihriz, Car- 
ehemish, and elsewhere. Mell^arth of Tyre was 
represented as an almost bestial god with two 
short horns on his hea«l, and the Syrian Iladad has 
similar horns.* riiccnician gofldesses usually have 
the liorns of a (tow, like Ashtaroth-Qarnaim, ‘of 
the two horns,’ but these may he borrowed from 
the Kgy|itiari llathor, identified with 'Aslitart.® 
Hathor, with whom the cow was identified, is de¬ 
picted with a cow’s head and horns, or merely with 
liorns. Isis was assimilated to Intr, and cows were 
sacred to this goddess. Her usual ornanumt was a 
lair of horns with the solar or lunar disk between, 
lut sometimes, as the female counterpart of the 
Karri of Meiides, she wore rani’s horns. Ua has 
Hoinetimes tlie disk with ram’s horns, Osiris some¬ 
times a crown with horns, and Nephthys has also 
the horns and disk. Kinqili has a ram’s head with 
horns, eurving or long and projecting. 'I'he god¬ 
dess Seti w(;ars the crown of IJpper Egyjit, and 
from it project llui liorns of a r^ow.^ In Greeire, 
Dionysos, one of whose forms was that of the bull, 
was culled the ‘ horned,’ or ‘ bull-horned ’; and 
myth told how I’ersepliorie bore him as Zagreus, a 
horned infant.® I’an and tlie satyrs slioweii traces 
of their goat origin in the goat horns with wliich 
they were depicted. Kivers were [lersonilied by 
divinities with horns or a bull’s bead, e.g. Achelous 
(</.r.) and others on coins. Ocean also had a hull’s 
head.* Some horned divinities may have been re¬ 
presented with horns through b’.gyptian intluence, 
e.g. lo (equated with Isis), whom myth declared 
to have been changed into u cow by Hera, and 
with whom Hera was sometimes idenlitied. Both 
goddesses hud horns."' I’lie (Jauls had a god of the 
underworld with horns, called CernunnoH (perliajis 
= ‘ the horned,’ from cema, ‘ horn ’); and a group 
of nameless gods, some with stags’ horns, have 
affinities with him. Some goddesse.s also have 
horns.® In India the sharp horns of Brahmanos- 
pati are referred to in a hymn, and the horns of 
Agni, who is sometimes characterized as a bull, 
are also mentioned.* Yania, in liuddliist myth¬ 
ology, bus horn.s. Northern Ibuldhisni (Tiliet) has 
also images of horned divinities in temples, and 
Mafiju^rl (= Yania) wears a jiair of horns.** In 
the lower culture, gods sometimes have horns. A 
carving from a temple in Fiji shows such a god, 

1 R. (J. Thompson, Stmitic Mayie, Ixindon, 1008, p. 63; 
Mupero, Dawn o/ CivU,izatwn, Ijondon, 1894, p. 663. 

I'errot-Chipiez, lii, 666 f. ; O. A. Cooke, T»xt-book o/ Jforth- 
Semitic Inscri/itumM, Oxford. 1003, p. 164. 

* O. F. Moore, JBL xv|. (1897] 166 f. 

* BiuIks. Oeirii and the Enyp. Rejmrrection, Ijondon, 1911, 1. 
63, 820, Ti. 281; I’etrie, Ret. of Ana. Kgypt, do. 1906, pp. ‘23. 52, 
60: Wilkinson, A jus. Bgyptiane, London, 1878, lii. 6 , SO ; Herod. 
U. 41. 

* Clem. Alex. Adhari. il, 16fl. ; Diod. .Sic. iv. 4. 

* L. F. A. Maurv, Dint, dee rel. de la Grice ant., Paris, 1867-69, 
L 1«2 ; Kiir. Oren'Ue, 1377. 

^ Herod, li. 41 ; Ditni. Sic. 1. 11. 

8 Mui Culloch, Rel. of the Anc. Celte, Edinhurjfh, 1911, p. 82f. 

9 Rt,li>eda, i. 140, viii. 49. x. 166 

!• A. Oriinwedel, Myth, dee RjuidhimnHti, Leipzig, 19(K), pp. 62, 
101, 188, and O^urve; L. A. Waddell, Bxiddhunn of Tibet, 
London, 1806, p. m. 


and many examples are also found among the 
American Indians.* 

In many of these instances there can be no doubt 
that the horns worn by the gods are the relic of 
their earlier animal forms. F^arlier worshipful 
animals became anthrojioniorphic; or, again, a 
w'orshipful animal was blended with a god. Myth 
and art retained for the god some part of the 
animal—head, or nelt, or hoofs, or limbs, or, in this 
case, the horns. liut these la.st were also a symbol 
of power, naturally retained for the powerful god. 
In other cases, however, such symbols of strength 
may have l>e<’m given to a god who had no animal 
past. One of the most obvious things about horned 
animals noted by man was the use made of their 
horn.s as instruments of destructive force. Animals 
butted with their horns, or tossed men or other 
animals w’ith them, or ripped open their bodies. 
'J'bere was also a period in man’s history w hen ho 
made use of horns as weapons or tools. Daring 
the Stone Age, and also surviving into the Bronze 
Age, weapons and tooLs—harpoons, picks, wedges, 
chisels, punches, hammers, etc.—were made of 
reindeer’s or stag’s horn, and the same material 
sometimes served as hafts or sockets for axes.* 
The Columbia Indians of N. America still use axe.s, 
etc., of horn.® This use of horns by man w'as 
transferred U) the gods; e.g. in Teutonic myth¬ 
ology, Freyr, for want of a sword, slew Beli with 
a buck’s horn.® 

Thus the liorn or the horned animal became 
a natural symbol of strength. F.arly religious 
)oetry, art, and myth freouently compare gods or 
leroes to powerful horned animals. Balaam de- 
.scribes God as having towering horns like a wild 
ox,® The tribe of .Joseph is said to have horns like 
those of the unicorn, with which he will push the 
leoples.® Early Egyptian monuments depict a 
uige hull destroying the walls of town or fortreiijs, 
or piercing enemies with his horn ; he represents 
the animal-god, or a god, or the king his aescend- 
aiit.* In Iliad, ii. 486f., Agamemnon is compared 
to a bull, the most conspicuous animal in the nerd. 
Celtic heroes and kings bear such titles as Brogi- 
taros or tarb in ch&icui, ‘ bull of the province’ ; or 
they are called ‘ bull-pliantom,’ ‘prince bull of 
combat’; or their personal names—Donnotaurus, 
Deiotaros—sliow that they were named after the 
Divine hull." The Vedic god India is likened to 
a horned bull which wdll repel all peojiles, and 
Soma and other divinities are desciihed in the 
same way.* Mythical animal-gods are also said 
to destroy demoniac enemies liy means of their 
horns.'® lienee the word ‘ horn ’ is sometimes used 
figuratively as the equivalent of [lower or strength. 
So, ill Hebrew' usage, raising the horn of a people 
or an individual signifies victory or pride, ‘ break¬ 
ing ’ it signifies defeat; " and God is called ‘ horn 
of salvation,’ or He raises up for His people ‘a 
horn of salvation.’** The Latin usage is similar, 
cornu being used metaphorically for strength and 
courage.*® In Dn 7’*'®® and Rev 17** horns signify 

I Handbook to the Bthnoa. CoUectione (Brit. Mub.), 1910, p. 189; 

E. R. Emerson, hui. Jdytne, London, 1884, pp. 164, 276, 2981.; 

F. 8. Drake, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1884, 1. poiiKm; 
fl RREW il903), pp. 69, 81, 101, 121. etc,. 

* R. Muiiro, Prehiet. Scotland, F^dinbiirg'h, 1899, p. 169; B. C. 
A. Wiudle, Remairie qf the Prehiet. Age in England, London, 
1904, p. 108 ff.; Guide to the Antiq. of the Stone Age (Brit. 
61 ua.), 1902, pp. 67, 79, 81,113; Guide to the Antiq. qf the Bronze 
Age Ub.), 1904, pp. 93-96. 

» NR i. 117. •* Orimm, p. 1.356. 

» Nu 23M « Dt 3317 ; cl. Ezk 34*1. 

7 o. Foucjart, Hist, dee rel.\ Paris, 1912, p. 691. 

> MaoCulIoch, 139, 209. 

* Riijceda, vii. 19; E. W. Hopkins, Rel. of India, Boston. 
1895, pp. 116-119. 

10 Cf. Btindahii, xix. 6 (SBE v. [1880] 68). 

II See Ph 75'- >« 8917 9210 14814, I S 2l- 10, Ia 23, Jer 48» 

1* Ps IS'-i, Lk 1«» ; cl. 1 K 22", where horns of iron are used tr 
ayiuboliae future victory—' pushing the Syrians.’ 

wOvld, Am. ill. 11. 6; Horace. Od. lu. 21. 18. 
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kings and their power, and in En. a lamb 

witli horns signines Judas Macfabinus, and other 
horned lambs the Maccabees. 

It is thus obvious that the addition of horns to 
the image or representation of a god might symbol¬ 
ize his divine jjower apart from his being related to 
any earlier aninial-gou. Tliis is analogous to the ad¬ 
dition of a third horn to the pair alretuly possessed 
by horned animal-gods—the triple-horned divine 
bull or boar of the Celts, or the three-antlered stag 
of a Fioun story,^ or the giving of a horn to an 
animal which naturally does not possess it, t.g. the 
serpent, as in the case of a horned serpent on a 
Gaulish altar, the Thracian horned snake Zagreus, 
and a similar horned snake in American Indian 
legend.^ 

Some moon divinities were represented with a crescent moon 
on their (leiids or were symholized by it. This crescent bears a 
certain rcaemiilance to a pair of horns, the likeness bein^ 
occasionally empliasized, and there was a tendency to confuse 
the crescent moon on the divinity’s head with horns. This is 
seen,in the case of the Hah. moon-god Min, the (Jreek lo, 
and the Egyptian Isis. Hut tiiere is no clear reason for sup¬ 
posing tliat ttie crescent moon is the origin of all horns as 
applied to divinities.^ 

2. Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns. 
—Nothing i.s more usual than to liiid various beings 
of a semi-divine, but more usually of a demoniac, 
character invested with horns. The fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology are an example of thi.s, 
and more or less corresponding to these are the 
Russian wood-spirits, or with goat-horns. 

These may be regarded as later anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier woodland spirits conceived as 
poats. liab. demonology attributed to many of 
its monstrous demoniac beings animal heails or 
horns, e.g. a sea-monster with the ears of a basilisk 
and horns twisted into three curls, while the demon 
of the S.W. wind had the horns of a goat. It 
should be rioteil that Ea-bani has goat-horns 
as well as oilier animal features,^ in ancient 
Persia the conglomerate animal ie[iresentatiori.s of 
evil powers were often horned, thougli here the 
figure of a good genius is also horned.® Mt;brew 
and later Jewish demonology had similar creatures 
—in some instances, i»erhap3, the semi-divine 
beings of the surrounding paganism transformed 
into demons, e.g. the of Lv 17’, Cli IP®, 

Ls 13'^' 34^*, probably horned beings akin to the 
Greek satyrs and, like them, of goat origin. There 
was a demon called Keteb Merijri with the head 
of a calf and a revolving horn ; and an ox-like 
demon dwelling in desolate places.® Hindu and 
Buddhistic mythology and belief also know horned 
demons ; and the Japanese oni are frequently seen 
in human form but with bulls’ horns.’ Demons in 
later Slav belief often have horns ; but this is a con¬ 
ception which is common to Christian demonology 
in general, as a glance at mediawal and later pic¬ 
tures of hell or of demoniac or witch orgies will 
show," Invariably also the devil presented himself 
to popular imagination with horns, goat-like face, 
hoofs, and tail. In both cases we have here a re¬ 
miniscence of horned demi-gods—Pan, the satyrs 
and fauns, the Celtic dusii* —to all of whom, os far 

1 MacGulloch, 209 ff., 218. 

5 RA xxxi. (1897J 818, xxxv. [1899] 210 ; S. Retnsch, 'Zs^us. 

le serpent cornu,’ mythes, et religiont, Paris, 10^, ii. 

68 ff. ; M. A. Owen, Folk-Lure o/ t/is Uuaquakig Indian*, 
London, 1904, p. 4; a so-called ‘horned serpent’ (e*raetr$ 
comutu*) in known in Eifypt and Palestine (c(. Gn 49>‘7RVtii; 
Herod, li. 74). 

» See the conclusive remark* of Scheftelowltx, In ARW xv. 
461 ff. 

* R. 0. 'Thompson, Devil* and Evil Spirit* of Bab., London, 
1903-04, li. 147 ; Mospero, 676, 632. 

6 O. Rawltnson, fHvt Great Monarchie* of the Ancient Raetem 
World, London, 1867, iv. 887. 

“.//i’, *.v. ' Denionolotfy,' vol. lv, pp. 61(3'’, 617'>. 

7 See KRK iv. 611‘. The Greek MeduHa is sometimeH horned 
(F. T. Elworthy, Evil Eye, p. 198). 

8 See, e.g., A. F. Le Double ana F. Houssay, Lee Vein*, Paris, 
1912, plates, pa»*im. 

* Aim. de Cin. Dei, xv. 28. 


as they existed in folk-memory, a denumiac form 
was given. Grimm, however, connects the goat- 
like tonii of the devil with the goat wliicb wjus the 
sacred animal of Donar, ‘ whom the moilcru notions 
of the Devil so often have in the backgruumi.’ * 
Tims, while, in some instances, liorned spirits or 
demons derive from earlier uriimal-gods or are 
earlier anthropomorphic horned ginis transformed 
to demoniac shaiie through the inlluence of a new 
religion, in others, horns seem to bav'e lieen delilier- 
ately assignetl them along with other bizarre attri¬ 
butes, in order to intensify tlieir monstrous and 
awe-inspiring aspect. 

3 . Horned men.— liorned head-dresses were fre- 
(juently worn by cerUiin persons. Kings sometimes 
wore such liead-dresses, prohahly liecause they were 
regarded as incarnations or rejirescntatives of 
horned gods, or siinply as an emblem of their 
power. Part of the head-dress of an Egyptian 
king consisted of horns, like those attrihuted to 
1 ) 811 - 18 .“ Bab. and As.syr. king.s wore rounded 
caps with parallel horn.s enciicling tlicm from 
behind, amt curving upwards towards the front 
without meeting. These rosemliled the head¬ 
dresses of the gods. 

Ovid relates a curioiia story which shows how horns were ro- 

f warded as a symbol of kinjfslnp. Cijms the priotor, lookinff at 
lis rellexion in water, saw that horns were on his (orelieiwl and 
then found thst they were actually there. Anxious to know 
what this portent meant, he offered sacriffee, and the augur, 
after inspecting the entrails and seeing the horns, addressed 
him as future king. Rather than consent to l>e king, he 
desired sentence of luvnishment; hut, though tid« was agreed 
to, his head w ith the horns actaulied to it was engraved on the 
posts of the gate (Metam. xv. 666 ff.). This is not unlike th# 
legend of Alexander tiie Great, who is referred to in the (^iir'&n 
(xviil. 82) as horned. The origin of this is probably to be found 
in the fact that he Idenlilied himself wilh the god Ammon, and 
was represented on some of his coins with ram^s horns, like the 
god himself. 

In painting and statuary, Mo.ses wa-s ofUm repre¬ 
sented witli horns. This is usually referred to the 
text of Ex 34“", where it is said ‘ the skin of his 
face Hhone,’ lit. ‘sent foitli liorns.’ ‘Horns' is 
here taken to mean ‘ hetims of light,' hut not im¬ 
probably there is a textual error (see EJSi, s.v. 
‘Horn’), Aqiiila and the Vulgate translated the 
text ‘quod cornuta esset facies sua,’ and thus the 
legend grew. But it may have been inlluenced by 
that of Alexander as well as by the Bah. ami Kgyp. 
representations of horned god.s." 

Among some savage {leoples, horns occasionally 
form part of the insignia of chief.s. This cu.stom is 
found among the American Indians, the liorns being 
Hoinetimes still attached to the uniinars skin, which 
covers the head, or they may be made of metal.* 
Priests and medicine-men sometimes wear horiis— 
either as identifying them with some horned god, 
or because of some magical power attributed to the 
horns, or as a symbol of office. '^I'liis is found 
among savage tribes, and it was also customary 
with the priests of Babylonia." Again, the horn 
decoration may be worn by the men of a tribe or 
by its warriors, os among the Alundu, where the 
men wear horns as part of their headgear." 

The wearing of homed helmets may have been 
derived from an earlier custom of wearing a heail- 
dress composed of the skin of the head with the 
horns of an animal, but the horns on the helmet 
were probably also intended to have some apotro- 
pieic force in face of danger. The Sardinians 
ore represented on Egyptian monuments wearing 
horneu cawjues.’ Such lielmets were also in use 
among the Etruscans, Romans, and Greeks, as is 

1 Teut. Myth. pp. 995. 1603. » Fou(»rt, p. 186. 

• In a Talmudic legend, Cain ii oaid to have had a horn on 
hi« forehead—the mark of Cain (Baring-Gould, Legend* of OT 
Character*, London, 1871, i. 103). 

< G. Catlin, North Atner. hutian**, Loudon, 1844, 1. paMniin-, 
F. BoftB, hUernat. A E Hi. (IHIKIJ 10. 

® ScheftelowiU, ARW xv. 472. 

* II. H. JohuBton, George Grenfell, London, 1908, 11. 699. 

7 WUkinson. i. 219. 246. 
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shown by examples which have been discovered 
as well as by designs on coins. They were also 
worn by Celtic warriors, and some specimens 
which have been found have large curving horns 
elaborately ornamented.^ ISiniilar horned lielmets 
are figured on the Gundestrup vase, and some 
Anglo-Saxon helmets were horned. 

Mimetic dances, usually for the purpose of secur¬ 
ing luck in hunting, are found among savages, e.g. 
the American Indians; men disguise themselves 
with the skin and horns of the animal to be 
hunted.® In Germany and in Gaul, during the 
Kalends of January, riotous processions of men 
masfjuerading in a similar manner took place, and, 
continuing in Christian times, were vigorously com¬ 
bated by the Church. 'I'hese had probably some 
connexion with the earlier animal-cults of Celts 
and Germans." In different parts of England, e.g. 
in SLaffordshire, and sporadically elsewhere, mas- 
queraiie dances of men wearing deer-horns, etc., 
occur [leriodically. Thus at llromley six men carry 
reindeer-liorns, and dance through the town. The 
horns are kept in the church tower. Whether these 
are connected witli the older practice just referred 
to, or whether, as is alleged, they represent a cus¬ 
tom connected with an ancient privilege of the 
custode.s sUvnrurn, is uncertain." In liulgaria at 
carnival time the actors in a masquerade wear 
masks cornhining, e.g., a man’s head and an ani¬ 
mal’s horns.® Elsewhere—in Hungary, liohemia, 
Sweden—tlie human representative of the corn- 
spirit in animal form wears a goat’s or cow’s 
horns and the grotesipie masks worn hy savages 
on ceremonial occasions often have horns attached 
to them. 

The expreaaion, uaod of a husband whose wife has been un¬ 
faithful to him, ' to (five horns to ‘ or ‘ to (fraft or plant horns on ’ 
(FY. porter let comes, eomijler ; Qenn. einein Homer axufsetzen ; 
Ital. portar l« coma), occurs with great frequency in popular 
literature from at least the IBth cent, onwards.' Caricature 
also commonly represented the husband wearing horna Hut 
the phrase is of much earlier occurrence and was known to the 
Greeks, as Artemidorus cites it, Kipara. avrtp iroi>}< 7 «c.* With 
this is also connected the gesture of reproach, either reproaidi 
generally or for this particular misfortune, which consiste of 
pointing with the index and little fingers outstretched like 
horns—* to make or point horns at' (Fr. /aire les comes a ; Ital. 
far Is coma a). It was an old cuHtom, when a wife was wrong¬ 
fully acousefl, for the husband to be dragged In procession 
wearing antlers, or for the wife to carry his horned efflgy. 
Jlrand 0 fiites many suggested explanations of the phrase ‘to 
give horns to,’ none of them satisfactory. Dungerfinds the 
origin in the old practice of engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the root of the excised comb, whiirh caused them to 
grow like horns, and adds that Germ. IJahnrei, Hahnreh, 
‘cuckold,’was originally ' capon.’ If, however, the gesture of 
contempt (originating in the similar gesiure against persons 
susp<*c,ted of the evil eye, who would therefore he held in con- 
teiniit), the matio c(jmuta,i^ was made commonly to wronged 
husbands, who have been the subject of popular jest in all ages, 
it might easily give rise to the other phrase ' to give horns to.’ 
Jorioia snonks of the gesture as being used by the ancient Greeks. 
It should lie noticed also that in .Spain it Is an insult to put up 
horns against a neighbour's house. 

4. Magical aspects of horns. — Any part of a 
sacred or sacrificial animal tends to be regarded as 
containing the virtues of the whole. This is especi¬ 
ally true of the horns, a comparatively indestruct¬ 
ible part; and, as they are an adjunct of the skull 
or head, which is peculiarly regarded as possessing 
virtue, the spirit of the animal acting through it,^^ 

1 Diod. Sic. V. 80; Guide to Antiq. of Bronze Age (Brit. 
Mus.), 11)05, pp. 88 , 0.'): R. Munro, Prehist. .'Scotland, p, 238 f.; 
J. Romilly Allen, Celtic Art, London, 1004, p. 93 f. 
a FL vi'il. (18971 70. 

* MacCuIlcw;h, 200; E. K. Chambers, Medimval Stage, Oxford, 
1903, App. N, for evidence from councils and canons. 

* FL vii. (1890) .S82, xxi. [1910] 26fl. 

* AA’H’ xi [1908] 408 f. 

« Frazer, GIP, pt. v. [1912] i. 89, 11. 8*27. 

7 Cf. ShakcH}>eare, Merry W’ii>es, il. 2, v. 6 , Mwh Ado, il. 1, 
Titus Aiui. i). 3 ; and innumerable other instances, especially in 
the dramatists. 

8 Oneirocr. ii. 12 . 

* Pop. A nt., London, 1854, li. 181 ff., $.v, * Oomutes.’ 

10 Gennania, xxxlx. [1884 ] 60. 

ri See il 4 (c). la Mimiea dsgli anticM, Naples, 1837. 
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the power attributed to them is thus intensified. 
Hence the horns of any animal, whether sacred or 
not, are thought to have special virtues. 

(a) Horn.9 on houses. —As the heads of homed 
animals are 8ometiine.s placed over doors as pro- 
tectives, so occasionally the horns, alone or at¬ 
tached to the frontal part of the skull, are thus used. 
The Greek and Koman custom of placing the head 
of the sacrificial ox over the door of a house to 
ward off evils— ^ovKpdvLov, hucranium —is a case in 
point.* Cows’ horns were hung up on the temple 
of Diana on the Aventine, and deer-horns on other 
temjdes of Diana, while horns were a common 
adjunct of shrines and altars.® Cows’ horns are 
frequently placed over doorways of dwellings, 
stables, or cowhouses in Italy and Germany ; and 
in Asia Minor, India, Persia, and Afghanistan the 
horns of stags, oxen, wild goats, or rams are often 
seen in a similar position.® The custom is not un¬ 
known in England, but at Horn Church, Essex, 
the horns fastened over the ea.st part of the church 
are of lead." Horns of oxen are placed on gables 
of houses in Sumatra ; and in TiV)et a ram’s skull 
and horns protect doorways.® Horns may have 
been similany used in pre-historic times.® 

(b) Horns of the altar. — Hebrew altars had pro¬ 
jections at each corner called ‘ horns of the altar,’ 
and upon these the blood of sacrilices at the con¬ 
secration of priests and at the Rin-oHering was 
sprinkled- The altar being a sanctuary for the 
criminal, it was customary for him to take ln)]d of 
the horns.® The Cretan and Mycenaean ‘ horns 
of consecration,’ found as models, or depicted in 
cult scenes, con.sist of a base from which rise two 
horn-like uprights, curving outwards. They are 
found on shrines, altars, etc., and in some cases 
the sacrol }»illar or the double axe rises out of 
them. These ‘ horns ’ are now generally recognized 
to be conventional rej>reBentation8 of an earlier 
^ovKpdvioy: a vase - painting actually shows the 
two forms together, and from both rises the double 
axe.® The (iovKpdvLov may liave been ailixed to tlie 
altar as a protective or as representing the animal- 
god, and would tend to become more and more 
conventional or symbolic. Similar horns iiave been 
found crowning models of shrines, and in connexion 
with pillars, at the sanctuary of Aphrodite at 
Paphos,“ and they have also been discovered in 
Malta.*® On Greek and on Arabian altars, beads 
of oxen are denictod—a surrogate for the actual 
fiovKpdvioy.^^ Although various theories iiave been 
proposed for the origin of the horns of the altar 
in Hebrew usage, this probably explains their 
presence, as W. K. Smith sugge.sted.*® The same 
usage of affixing wild sheej)’s horns to altars is 
found in Tibet.** In Greece, altars made of horns, 
08 at Delos, were not unknown.*" 

(c) Horns as amulets. —It has been seen that 
horns are used as protectives for houses, etc. 
Actual or artificial horns are also worn as a defence 
against the evil eye, and this custom is one of great 
antiquity, as Jorio has shown.*® Artificial horns 
ore made of the precious metals, coral, amber, etc., 

1 See Hrat), g 6. 

2 Martial, de Sped. I. 6; W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
London, 1899, p. 199. 

SRlworthy, Evil Eye, pp. 2lS-21fi; ARW xv. 477 ; FL xiL 
[lOOlJ 192; Crookc, /'A2, London, 1898, ii. TIF 

* O. L. Ooinnie, Ethnnl. in Folklore, London, 1892, p. 86. 

6 Elworthy, 218; L. A. Waddell, 484. 

* M. lioernes, Urgtsch. der bildenden Kunst, Vienna, 1898, 
p. 602 f. 

7 Ex 272 29*2 882, Lv 476*., Am 8l<, E*k 4.*J20, 1 K IM 228 . 

8 See ERE\. 144 f. ; ARW viii. [1905] 146, 613. 

» Fraxer, Adonis^, Ixmdon, 1907, p. 29. 

10 R. N. Bradley, Malta and the Mediterranean Race, London, 
1912, pp. 99, 13J. 

n W. R. Sin.th, Rel. Sem.^, Ijondon, 1894, p. 486 n. ; D- Niel- 
oen, Die altarab. Mondreligion, Strawbur(;i;, 1904, p. Ill f. 

12 See, however, AIiTAB meraitic). l* Waddell, 288. 

u Maury, 1. 176; Plut. Thes. 21. 

14 Mimica degli antiehi, p. 89 ff. 
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and they are carried on the person or attached to 
the harness of horses, and the like. Such amulets 
have been found in Crete, in Etruscan graves, etc., 
and their use is wide-spread in the southern lands 
of Europe—Spain, Portugal, Italy.* The viano 
cornuta, or horned hand—a gesture in which the 
index and little finger are jKunted outwards, the 
others being folded under the thumb—is exten¬ 
sively used, and i.s found also in early Roman, 
early Christian, and Hindu art, while it was 
formerly known in Great Hritain. It is sometimes 
enough to utter the word corno to repel an evil 
influence.* Artificial amulets representing horns 
or horned heads were used in ancient Egypt.* In 
India the horns of gazelle, antelope, etc., either in 
whole or iu part, repel sicknesses, and horned amu¬ 
lets are in use against demonic influences, while 
)iece8 of horn are still effective as ghost-scarers.* 
lorn amulets are also much used in Further India, 
China, and Japan.® Among the lower races similar 
uses of horns are found. In Africa and among the 
American Indians they are worn as amulets, either 
in the hair or suspended from the neck, as pro- 
tectives against sickness or witchcraft.® In Sierra 
Leone they are attached to a fetish.’ 

Horns aie placed on graves to protect the dead 
from evil influences, e.g. in ancient Peru, in Flores, 
and among the Nuba of tlie Upper Nile.® Among 
the Bari, on the occasion of a ueatli, ox-horns are 
suspended from a pole above the spot.* 

Horns ground to powder form an occasional folk-medicine. 
Among the Waja^ga, warriors drink a potion of horn-shavings 
and rhinoceros-hide in order to obtain the animal’s strength.!*) 
In Egj’pt an antidote for iwison is to drink out of a rhinoceros’ 
horn and to rub in the draught a piece of the horn, u In Hpain, 
born-shavings are drunk as a panacea against the evil eye.*!! 

In Cyprus, Cos, etc., a so-called snake’s horn (perhaps that of 
the cf routes comutua) is used for niedioo-magical purposes. It 
must be obtained when two snakes are coupling. Something 
is thrown over them, whereupon one of tnein gives up the 
horn, la 

(rf) The cornucopia, ‘ horn of plenty,’a horn filled 
to overflow'ing with fruits, etc., was an emblem of 
gods of plenty. Thus it w'as a.ssociated with the 
goddess Fortuna (‘ Fortuna cum cornu, pomi.s, ficis, 
aut frugibus autumnalibus pleno;*® ‘rnundanam 
cornucopiain Fortuna gestans’),** and with Copia 
(‘ aurea fruges Italim pTeno difTudit Copia cornu ’).** 
But it was also given to the Tria Fata, to Diana, 
and to the Lares. The Earth-goddess emerging 
from the earth on (ireek vase-pnintings has a liorn 
of plenty, from which sometinics rises a child.!’ 
The cornucopia, as the symbol of fruitfulness, 
could be associated with any god or pers<mage who 
aided fertility, e.g. Herakles (whose cornucopia 
sometimes contains ^dXXot), or any form of the 
Agatlios Uternon, e.g. the hero, in the renresenta- 
tions of whose ritual feasts it aoyicars, ami al.so the 
person who represented the Year in processions, 
the Eniautos. Thus, in the Dionysos procession 
arranged by Ptolemy Philadelphos, Eniautos is 

! A7nrvil. [1904] 127flf., xv. 476; FL xvi. (19051 146, xvU. 
[1906] 465 : Elworthy, 204, 268flf. 

5> Jorio, loc. cit. ; Elworthy, 262. 

* J. Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, London, 1906, pp. 176, 
194. 

4 Atharvaveda, lit 7. If.; Pil’ ii. 86, 225; ERE 111. 442*. 
470'*. 

6 A it IF XV. 480 f. •See reff. in A it IF xv. 481 f. 

7 FL xviii. (liK)7J 426. 

8 0. Wiener, PArou et Bolivie, Paris, 1880, p. 44 ; M. Weber, 
Eth. Fotizen uber Flores und Celebes, Leyden, 1890, p. 7; J. 
Potherlok, Trav. in C. Africa, London, 1869, il. 10. 

» 8. W. Baker, The Albert Jfyanza, London, 1866, p. 689. 

10 M. Merker, Rechtsver. und Sitten der Wadschagga, Ootha, 
1902, p. 38. 

!! E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, Loudon, 1846, ii. 80. 

!8 R. Ford, Handbook for iVavellera in Spain^, London, 1866, 

p. 682. 

n FL xl. (190011201., 321. Fora Creek instance of a magical 
onake-horn, see ERE iii. 403!>. 

1* Amob. vi. 26. !* Amm. Marc. xxii. 91. 

le Hor. Epist. i. 12, 28 f. 

17 Famell, CGS ill. (Oxford, 1907) 266, pi. xxi 6 ; J. E. Harriaon, 
Themis, Cambridge, 1912, p. 167. 


said to carry ‘the. gold horn of Amaltheia.’* The 
cornucopia was, in fact, connected (1) with Amal- 
theia, the goat from whose horn fruits were i>re- 
sented to the infant Zeus, or the nympl^ j)ossessed 
of a bull’s horn which provided food and drink ; 
and (2) wdth Achelous, from whose head Herakles 
had broken it off. Later mythology combined 
these two myths.* Probably a horn became sym- 
Ixilicof fruitfulness Ix-'cause it belonged to an animal 
associated with fertility—bull or goat—and per¬ 
haps also i)ecause it was a drinking vessel not only 
among primitive but among civilized peoples.* 
Gods are mythically repre.sented as drinking 
from horns, or they or other supernatural beings 
offer their gmests drink from a horn.* But other 
things be-sidos drink are carried in such horns, e.g. 
anointing oil,* medicine or fotisli stuff’ (a general 
I^actice in Africa, and found in India in Vedic 
times),® articles used in charms, incantations, etc.’ 
Saxo Grammaticus* relates that the image of the 

od Svantovit in Kiigen held a horn ; and from the 

irninution or non-diminution of wine j>oured into 
it by the priest an augury was drawn regarding 
the scantiness or abundance of the croj>s. Medicine 
or healing water is often efficacious only when 
drunk out of a liom, especially one taken from a 
living animal.* 

For all these reasons it was easy for the horn to 
become a magical property, owned by gods, fairies, 
etc., which it was desirable for men to obtain. 
Hence many tales of robberies of drinking-horns 
from fairyland, which attach themselves to various 
celebrated horns, e.p. that of Oldenburg. Tliese 
horns may at one time have been used as archaic 
vessels in pagan rites, in preference to more recent 
vessels; and a supernatural origin would later tend 
to be given to them. The stolen horn is sometimes 
a source of luck, a veritable cornucopia.^^ The 
cornucopia itself, represented on gem amulets, is 
said to have magic potency.** But, in whatever 
ways such rich productive power was assigned to 
horns, this primarily dej)ended on the fact that 
such power was first attributed to the animals 
possessing them, the power often working, liow- 
ever, through their horns. This conception was 
sometimes mythically represented, as in tlie case 
of the £tag Eikbyrnir, from whose horns water 
continually trickles down to feed the rivers of the 
under world,** and the Iranian primal ox G&yftmarL 
from whose horns spring fruits. 

A parallel to the born of Aiualthela is found in a Kafir tale. 
In which a boy boa a wonderful ox which protlucee food from 
its right horn when that Is struck. The ox tclln him to remove 
its horns for safety, hut this power still coiitinueB. Horned 
cattle are cherished possessions of the Kafirs.!)) in many Cinder¬ 
ella tales the dead mother, transformed to an aniniaJ, produces 
riches or food from her horn.!4 Cf. an American Indian tale in 
which a sorcerer produces marvels with the aid of a reindeer 
horn.*® 

(e) Homs as musical instruments. — I'he horn 
was widely used as a wind instrument among 
irimitive as well os more advanced peojiles, and 
rom it the truni})et, often slniiied like a liorn, had 
its origin.*® Such horns are blown not only for 

I Harrison, 186, 311, 366 ff.; Athenmua, v. 198. 

s See Apollodorus, ii. 7. 6. 

> See, s.g., Omar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 28. 0 ; and cf. the minnis- 
horn of the Teutons (Grimm, 60). 

4 Grimm, 821, 420. » 1 8 161 H, i K ISO. 

« See ERE iv. 767«. 

7 Waddell,488 (Tibet); Thompson, Sem. Magic, 32, 84 (Baby¬ 
lonia). 

« xlv. 664 ff. (ed. Folkl. Hoc., 189.3, p. 892 IT.). 

• See above, and Few .Slat. Account of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
1846, X. 813; W, Gregor, Fates on ths Folklore of the F.E. q/ 
SetfUand, London, 1881, p. 46. 

10 Grimm, 872 ; E. S. HarLland, Science of Fairy Tales, Lon¬ 
don, 1891, ch. vi. ; MacCulloch, CF, Iv^mdon, 1906, p. 220 f. 

II Elworthy, 307, note. I’l Onimn, 818. 

13 Q. M. Tlieal, Kaffir Folklore, 1882, pp. 14, 168. 

14 MacCulloch, CF, 220 ; M. R. Cox, Cinderella, London, 1893, 
passim. 

1® E. Petitot.Trod. Ind. du Canada nord-ottsst, Paris, 1886, p.78. 

M 8es Music (primitive). 
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ordinary but for ritual purpoHes. But, partly from 
the powers ascribed to Iioiuh in j^eneral, partly from 
the custom of scaring noxious beings by noise, the 
blowing of horns i>ecaine a common method of 
driving off demons, or of producing magical results. 
It is a common method of frightening away evil 
8|)iritH in British Guiana.* In cases of sickness the 
Garo blow horns to drive out the demon which is 
causing it.* Blowing of horns, as well as other 
forms of noi.se, is used among many peoples as a 
method of driving oil the iiiouster who is supposed 
to swallow sun or moon at an eclipse. Among the 
Jews it is tiiought that the blowing of the akopfidr 
is effective in scaring evil spirits or Satan.* It was 
also through the blowing of rams’ horns {keren) that 
the walls of Jericho are said to have fallen down.* 

Oexts are lonietiiiieR Raid to poRRcas tiornR, e.g. Triton who 
blowH ' hifl wreattied horn '; and Heimdall, warder of the gods, 
who poHseBsee a powerful horn, Giallarhorn, kept under a sacred 
tree, and who hlowR it at the aiiproach of 8urtr.<^ 

5 . Horns in sacrificial and other rites.—Homs 
are sometimes j(resented as sacrificial offerings. 
In Baluchistan ibex or moutllon horns are placed 
on the shrines of saints as (dferings, or to do honour 
to the saints.® In Ladakh ram.s’ horns are fixed 
on fruit trees at an ecli[)se, as a nropitiatory offer¬ 
ing. Such trees are very fruitful.* Horns of stags 
were also sometimea offered to Diana, and votive 
horii.s were hung on trees.® Where oxen, etc., were 
Hacrilice<l, their horns were often gilded, and their 
necks were garlanded. This was the ease in 
Uoman sacriiices, and notices in the Kdda and 
other mythical or legendary sources show that it 
was usual in Tentonii! sacrifices.® In later sur¬ 
vivals on festal occasions the horns of oxen are 
gilded, or adorned with gilded ajtples or with 
ribbons and Howers ; and on the ‘cattle-days’ of 
the Bongo! festival in India the animals are led 
about witii j)ainted horns."* 

Litbratcrk. --F. T. Elworthy, The Evil Eye, London, 189.'^i, 
Horne of Honour, do. 1900; I. Scliffftelowitz, ‘Das Ilorncr- 
Dioliv in den lleli^fioneii,'d/i M'xv. (191*2) 46011. 8ee iUro the 
Other authorities cited in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

HOROSCOPE.—See Divination, Stars. 

HORROR. — Although, both in its subjective 
aspect and in its external expression, horror is 
usually regarded as an extreme form of fear (q.v.), 
there are certain fealures which almost amount 
to a difference of kind. It has two forms, whictli 
may he called the acute and the diffuse. The 
latter is felt mainly in regard to the sufferings or 
disa.sters of others rather than one’s own. The 
report of an eartliquake with great loss of life, 
a famine, the sinking of a great ship such as the 
Titanic (191‘2) with ho many of its passengers and 
crew, any sudden, unforeseen disaster causing 
wide spread havoc, excite in the hearers an emo¬ 
tion which is usually called horror. The actual 
hearing of the cries of pain, the sight of the suffer¬ 
ings or tortures of another, especially of a child, 
the sight of a mutilation or cruel death, whether 
by the hands of man or by the resistless forces of 
Nature, cause a more intense form of the same 
feeling. Horror is therefore pre-eminently a social 
emotion ; to the individual it is a shock, folhnved, 
almost as in cases of jdiysical shock, by prolonged 
depression and to a certain extent a low'ering of 
the mental and physical tone. It is most marked 
where the cause of the disaster or suffering is 
human cruelty, greed, ambition, or even careless- 

» FLJ T. .120, 

* A. Playfair, The Garot, London, 1909, p. 01 f. 

« See AiiW'XV. 4S«. 4 .Ior6<'T. 

* Uriiiini, TM, LJOl. • EL xii. (I'.KU] *272. 

1 JV/A'V i. 11891) m 

■ Ovid, Met. xii. 266 f.; Proper. Hi. t. 19. 

* O. WisRowa, llel. und KuUua tier Homer'i, Munich, 1912, 
p. 41« t. : anmiii, pp. 66, 76, 666, 13il3. 

« Orimiu, 60, 06f. ; E. W. Hopkina, p. 460. 


ness and thoughtlessness, as the Congo and 
Putumayo (1912) atrocities, cruelty to children, 
tlie ‘ horrors ’ of modern war, etc. In these cases 
there is not only symuathy with the actual 
sufferers, but also a feeling of outrage done to 
the liuman ideal in the sin of the agent. The 
same feeling stands out strongly in another set of 
cases, the so-called ‘ unnatural ’ crimes—matricide 
and parricide, incest, sexual perversity, canni¬ 
balism ; the feeling is that of violence done to 
the human type, the ideal of huinauity which each 
of us, con.sciously or unconsciously, carries about 
with him. Probably the same sort of feeling was 
at the root of the honor, once universally felt, 
towards the insane, towards witches and sorcerers, 
etc. When the ideal of humanity include.s saintli¬ 
ness amongst its elements, the same attitude is 
taken towards atheism, blasnheiiiy, and, to a less 
extent, towards heresy. A lower form is the in- 
.stinctive repulsion felt among the uneducated 
towards human deformities—hunchback, club¬ 
foot, dumbnes.s, etc. Tims tlie diffuse form of 
horror may be characterized as a liumanist emo¬ 
tion, its object being mainly actions, features, 
traits which outrage or violate the ideal of 
humanity so far as it is developed in the mind 
of the imlividnal. 

The acute form of horror is more intense, more 
egoistic, and concerns situations of imminent 
danger to oneself. The rush of a wild beast of 
|)rey, the sudden fall of a 8up[)ort upon which one 
i.H standing at a great height, the outbreak of fire 
from which there is no escaj(e — in these cases 
the danger, or it may he the certainty, of death 
is the exciting motive of the emotion; but 
there nui.st al.so be tlie element of suddenness, of 
surprise; where the issvio has been foreseen, emo¬ 
tion follows quite a different course. A special 
cause of honor of this ty()e i.s being suddenly 
brought into the presence of the suDeruatural. 
llorripHatio, the hair staiidiiig on ena, luis from 
time immemorial been associated with the sight 
of the ri.sen detui, the hearing of a supernatural 
voice, the believed presence of a god, especially an 
evil god, a devil, demon, hobgoldin, or a human 
being who has ac'quired some of their powers, and 
takes some unnatural Hha|)e. Common to all these 
cases is the real or sui)posed poweilessness of tlie 
individual, whether liecause of the suddenness of 
the onset, the conditions of the situation, or the 
immensity of the force which he has to face—the 
invulnerability and unlimited jiower, for example, 
and unlimited desire to injure, on the part of the 
evil spirits. The sense of sin, and of the immi¬ 
nence or vastness of the corresponding pienalty, 
or, in more refined natures, the sense of isolation 
from man or from God which the consciousness of 
sin brings with it, has, as is well known, stirred 
up in many souls a sense of horror w hich has been 
the motive to religious conversion in some cases, 
to self-destruction in others. This instance sug- 
ge.sts another distinction from fear proper; fear is 
a shrinking, a relaxing of energy ; while horror, 
as Bell has said (Anatomy of Expression^, p. 169), 
*is full of energy; the body is in the utmost ten¬ 
sion, not unnerved (as) by lear.’ In fact the ex¬ 
pression of horror looks liKe a snasm of action, an 
effort so suj>reme as to throw tlie mechanism out 
of gear; sometimes the effort recovers itself, and 
strenuous resi.stance to the danger is made ; at 
other times the paralysis exteiul.s to a merciful 
loss of consciousness. In aniniahs, Verworn* has 
shown that the so-called hypnosis or cataleptic 
state into which frogs, snakes, birds, guiiiea- 

J )ig8, rabbits, and other animals fall, when held 
low'n in an unusual position, is mainly a spasm 
of the muscles, arising from the excessive initial 
1 Die eogenannte Bypnoee der Tbiere, Jea*. 1898, p. 06. 
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effort they exert to recover their upright position, 
and which they are prevented from renewing hy 
fear and excitement. The ‘Bliamming tiead,* 
which many animals adopt in situations of immi¬ 
nent danger, is jiroliably due to the same cause, 
and is the analogue in animals of the paralysis of 
horror in man. 

In the expression of horror (cf, art. Fear), the 
phenomena may be clasKihed partly as those of 
shock, and partly as those of fear proper. As 
Hack Tuke point.s out (i. 222), in slight fear there 
is a rapid muscular action preparatory to flight, 
while other parts of the body are fixed and con¬ 
tracted in what Darwin regarded as the instinctive 
effort to conceal or diminish their size ; but, when 
fear is more extreme, amounting to terror (and 
still more to horror), instead of fliglit there is 
spasm both of the movement muscles and of those 
of the breathing; the voii^e is husky and tlie 
general facial expression is tliat of one struggling 
for breath. The high shriek, or even squeal, of 
horror may be referred in the same way to the 
spasm of muscles under a great effort, i'he cold 
sweat, tiie rising hair, the arre.st of tlie secretions 
—dryness of mouth, etc.—and the failure of con¬ 
trol over many reflex actions may be set down, as 
in Darwin’s second explanation, to the action of 
shock, with its immediate lowering of the nervous 
and therefore of the mu.scular tone ; the extreme 
pallor of the skin—‘grey with horror’—may he 
due in the same way to the ]»!iralysi8 of the dilator 
muscles of the small blood-vessels. A prolonged 
]>eriod of horror may — there are quite well 
authenticated cases (see 'I'uke, ii. 79)—tdaneh the 
liair even of a young man in a few hour.s. The 
trembling of the body and the pers[>iration are 
probably directly due to the same intense and 
violent effort, .so violent as to defeat itself; animals 
show the same feature in intense fear. 

A traveller in India, while sleeping on tlie verandah of a 
biinfialow, with his Enroptan dog beside him, was awakened 
by the sound of some large animal inovifig aliout in the neigli- 
bourhood ; tiis dog was making no sign, hnl, on putting his 
hand down to touch it. iie found it was shivering, and bathed 
in perspiration ; a tiger was found to liave visited the village in 
the night. 

The cliaracteristic staring eyes, with widely di¬ 
lated pupils, and the rapid but shallow- breathing 
—‘panting w-ith lioiror’—have probably a similar 
origin. Spencer, liain, h'er6, and otliers regftid 
these phenomena as the result of an as.sociation, 
formed between the exjiression of actual pain on tlie 
one liand and the conditions or accompaniments 
of pain on the other ; but a mure likely explanation 


is that iKith [lain and the intense emotion of horror 
involve a violent struggle of the whole system, of 
which these Ho-<*alle(l exj)res.sion.s are secondary 
results. In neither case cun the ex[ires8iun Vie ex- 
[ilaiiicd as a useful ada}>tation to the situation, or 
as inherited action, ancestrally useful, if now no 
longer so. 

In horror the mental [lowers are affected simi¬ 
larly with the bodily ; the senses are confused or 
defective, and among others the sensibility to pain 
seems mercifully lowered, os it is in animals also: 
a S. American fox, when 8ur[irised and ‘ shamming 
dead,’ will endure without moving the severest 
blows of the wlu[), without a sign of life, yet will 
start ui) and run the moment it.s persecutor is out 
of reacu. In the same way, in great dLsastors, as 
earthquakes, etc., human beings are luu-onscious 
of injuries which normally would cause the most 
intense pain ; in the eartli([uake of Messina (1908) 
a woman walked many miles with one eye torn 
out, of w-hicli she was unaware ; ami in the Imruing 
of the Juno several of tlie men climbed u[> some 
iron [dates without noticing that the skin of 
their liand.s w-a* being fla 3 UHi off. Here, again, it 
is probably the concentration of psychic energy on 
the horrible situation that inluliits inqire.ssions, 
however intense in themselves, from reaching con¬ 
sciousness. There is a s|>asm of the mind os well 
as of the muscles; horror bluntM the |ierce[)tions, 
[laraly/.cs the judgment and critical faculty, while 
the will, as l'6r6 lias said (p. 197), is blocked as a 
door is jammed in a too violent effort to o|)en it. 

lake physical shock, horror may cause death, 
w-hen too extreme ; ami in [)rediH[K)sed natures it 
may cause iiisanity, whether of the obsessional 
or of the de[»rcssive, melancholic ty[)e. Ilurton 
collected a numlter of irislam-es from the earlier 
lii.ernture ; naturally sneh cases were more familiar 
in the Middle Ages, when RU|)erstition was more 
wi(lo-.s|*icad. 

iVobably the sym[>atlietic form of horror is more 
frequent to-day than the egoistic; it certainly is 
aroused liy sights and sounds which a century ago 
would have left men unmoved ; what excites horror 
in a [ieo[de might well be taken as a criterion of 
its ilegree of civilization. 

LiTKRATt'itE.— C. Darwin, /-’xpreJinVm o/ tk« Rmoliom, I/pii- 
don, IH72; C Bell, A natomy of ®, do, IS72; A. 

Bain, bhiiotionnaml H’i//-*, do. 1875 ; D. Hack Tuke, Injlmmc* 
of (he Mind npon the. liody'^, t voIb., <1o. 1884 ; C. F6ri, I'alh- 
oto'iy of the Kinotioim, Eng. tr., do. 18119 ; R. Burton, Anatomy 
of Melancholy (ed. Heil, lx>ndon, 181X1), i. S8(]. 

J. li. McIntyre. 

HORSE.—See Animals, A^vameuha. 


HO SPITALIT Y. 


Arabian (D. S. Maroot.ioutti), p. 797. 

Babylonian.—.See ‘Semitic.’ 

Buddhist (T. Rhy.s David.s), p, 798. 

Celtic (J. L. (iKRiG), p. 799. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Hall), [*. 303. 

Christian ((7. Honet-Maury), p. 804. 

Greek and Roman (St. (J. Stock), p. 808. 

Hindu (A. S. (Ieden), p. 812. 

HOSPITALITY (Arabian).—The notion sug¬ 
gested by ‘hospitality’ with the Arabs, as indeed 
with all other nations (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 30), is the 
bfjstowal of food ; to ‘ entertain ’ and to ‘ give food ’ 
are used in the Qur’an (xviii. 76) as synonyms. 
The usual word for ' ho.spitality ’ {diyel/ah) seems 
to be connected etymolo^dcally with a word dafnf, 
‘ crowd of persons sharing a meal ’; one that is 
slightly le.sB common {(/iru) is thought to he con¬ 
nected with qaryah, ‘ village,’ and [lerha^is is to be 
explained from the Heh. qCird, ‘ to meet, l^artak- 
ing of food makes the guest a temporary member 


Iranian (Loui.s H. Gray), r>. 812. 

J apanese and Korean (M. Ukvon), p. 814. 
ewish. -See ‘Semitic.’ 
duslim.—See ‘Arabian.’ 

Semitic (W. Cruick.shank), ji. 816. 

Teutonic and Balto-Slavic (0. Schrader), 

p. 818 . 

of the family, and so confers certain rights and 
duties: when Aliraham, immediately on the arrival 
of the Divine guests, offered them a boiled calf, but 
found that their hands did not reach to it, he Ije- 
came terrified (Qur’an xi. 73). The partaking of 
food, therefore, jiroves that the intentions of the 
guest are not hostile, w Idle it also lays on the host 
the duty of protecting the miest as tliough he were 
a member oi Ids own family ; ordinarily this rela¬ 
tionship is established liy the jiartaking of bread 
and salt (Doughty, Arabiti Desert a, Caniliridge, 
1888, i. 228). In the case of an ordinary guest the 
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relationMhip ro established lasts two days and the 
interveninj; ni^ht, called by the Arabs three days 
(»6.), supposed to be the period during which the 
food remains in the body. 

The entertainijient of guests is thought to have 
been started by Abraham (Thaalibi, Laid* if aU 
Md&rif, 1867, p. 4), Botl\ ancient and mo<iern 
descriptions of Arabia usually dwell on the hospi¬ 
tality of tlie Jiedawin. In early or ostensibly early 
Arabic poetry the subject is a commonplace ; a 
good collection of verses dealing with it is to be 
found in the IJamasa (pp. 685-7‘22). The bards 
boast that in the dead of night their fires attract 
wayfarers ; their dogs wehiome these arrivals; 
without inquiring who they are, or even when the 
stranger is known to l)e an enemy, they immedi¬ 
ately slaughter a camel and bid the womankind 
cook it for the stranger’s benefit. They clothe him 
and talk him to sleep ; however gentle they may 
l>e, they are ferocious in defence of a guest; how¬ 
ever ferocious, they will endure anything from 
one who is partaking of their hospitality. The 
entertainment of a stranger is a prize w-liich 
each owner of a tent hurries to secure before the 
others. Sometimes he is admitte<l to the family 
circle, at other times a special tent is erected for 
him. 

The temporary truce whicdi this hospitality in¬ 
volves seems to be an institution whicn has sur¬ 
vived in the desert from remote antiquity, and has 
helped to render life there possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, the poets quoted would not boast so loudly 
of their exercising it, were it exercised by every 
one ; and indeed, where the hospitality involves 
the harbouring of a hunted man, it is clear that 
the serious consequences attaching to the act 
would render many unwilling to perform it. In 
the Qur’an (xi. 80), Lot appeals to the people of 
Sodom not to disgrace him in the matter of his 
guests ; he is apf»arently ready, if compelled, to 
yield to force majture. In the biography of the 
Trophct wo fintl more than one occasion on which 
such harbouring is refused, or at any rate made 
deiiendent on the pleasure of the chieftain. 

In spite, therefore, of the fame of Arab hospit^al- 
ity, and the sanctity which is supiiosed to attach 
to it, an invitation to a meal would seem to have 
been a mode of entrapping an enemy common in 
Arabia as in other Eastern countries. In the 
legends which explain how the Jews of Medina 
became clients, this expedient is twice employed 
(I). S. Margolioiith, Mohammed and the liise of 
Islam, London, 1907, p. 187). It became a recog¬ 
nized princijile of Islamic statecraft, and as late as 
Ist March 1811 was emjiloyed by Muhammad Ali 
in dealing with the Mamluks: ‘all the principal 
men of Cairo flocked to the citadel; coll’ee was 
then served,’ and immediately afterwards a mas¬ 
sacre took place (A. A. 1’at.on, Hist, of the Egyp. 
lievolution, London, 1863, ii. 30). Hos])italit 3 ’^ 
ofl'ered hy one chieftain to another is, therefore, 
apt to be suspected. The Arabic romances not 
infrequently' depict violations of hospitality of 
another sort. In the Ma(pima of lyariri the 
hero invites a number of guests to a mock wedding, 
where he treats them to sweetmeats contiiining a 
narcotic; w'hen they are unconscious he strips 
them of everything and makes otL In the Maqd~ 
mas of Hamatlhanl (Beirut, 1889, p. 190) the 
travellers ask for food at a village; they are 
refused bread except for a price, but are given 
milk, which, however, they afterwards discover to 
have been polluted. The use of poison for dispos¬ 
ing of enemies w'as also common at many periods 
of the Khalifate. Sometimes the outrage proceeded 
from the guesta : Osman, founder of the Ottoman 
empire, according to his biographers, got posses¬ 
sion of some important fortresses by accepting an 


invitation to a w'edding-feast, and bringing armed 
men dressed up as women. 

The definition of hospitality in the Qur’in 
appears to be ‘ feeding on a hungry day [i.e. a day 
oi famine] an orphan who is also a kinsman, or a 
poor man who is in need ’ (xc. 14). The latter act 
IS assigned so high a value that, where the code 
admits expiation, feeding a certain number of 
mendicants .serves this purpose ; the food is to be 
normal, and the amount specified as a mudd. 

The value set in the Q'l^b-n on hospitality has 
naturally been exag^'erated by the Muslim theo¬ 
logians, and in homiletic works some remarkable 
views are formulated. ‘An account will be de¬ 
manded on the Day of Judgment of all expenditure 
except of that on the entertainment of guests : 
God will be ashamed to demand any account 
thereof’ {Qut al-Qulub, 1310, ii. 182, after Basau 
al-Ba$ri, t 110 A.H.); ‘to refu.se an invitation is 
to disobey God’ {ih. 187) ; provided that the place 
where the hospitality is ottered fulfils certain con¬ 
ditions, e.g'. is not adorned with silk or satin, gold 
or silver vessels, etc. {ib. 190). Sayings attributed 
to the Prophet are: ‘Hospitality is a right’; 
‘Hospitality for a night may be claimed’; ‘Any 
area or village wherein a Muslim is allowed to 
pass a night hungry is out of the pale of Ishtm ’; 

‘ Hospitality is three [days]; all above that is 
charity’ (probably meaning ‘cannot be demanded 
08 a right,’ but ingeniously interpreted by some 
Sflfis as charity bestowed on the entertainer, wdio 
thereby earns heavenly reward {ib. ‘206 f.]). 

In spite of such exhortations, the desire to enter¬ 
tain was by no means universal among Muslims, 
and a w'hole literature exists in illmstration of 
stinginess; the classical treatise is that by Jahif 
of Ha^ra (f 255 A.H. ; ed. van Vloten, 1900). 

The formuUe wherexvith guests are greeted, 
ahlan wa-sahlan, wa-rnarhahan, probably go back 
to remote antiquity : the last of the.se words is the 
‘wide room’ of the Psalms (18*“ 31“ etc.). The 
first is sai<i to mean ‘ you are among your family ’; 
the second is probably a jingle matching the first, 
but means ‘ea.sy.’ In modern times the phrases 
anastand, ‘you have rendered ins at home,’ and 
auhashtand, ‘ you have rendered us lonely,’ are 
often heard besides. We sometimes hear of gifts 
given to guests in connexion w’ith the word nuzl ; 
but the practice does not appear to have been wide¬ 
spread. 

niTRRATiiR*.—To the authorities cited in the article add G 
Jacob, AUarabischfs Beduinenlebcn'^, Berlin, 1897, pp. 85-88. 

1). S. MAmniijouTH. 

HOSPITALITY (Buddhist).-This may best 
be considered under three heads; (1) hospitality 
of laymen one to the other, (2) hospitality of the 
laity to mem tiers of the religious Orders, anti (3) 
hospitality of the latter to each other. 

I. Hospitality among laymen.—In pa.ssages in 
the canonical books dealing with the lower moral¬ 
ity and addressed to unconverted laymen we find 
references to this subject. So in the Dtgha (iii. 
190) the ideal wife is said to be ho.spitablo to her 
husband’s family; in ib. i. 117 it is stated to be 
the duty of a good citizen to treat guests with 
honour and respect; in Jdtaka, iv. 32 (in the can¬ 
onical verses), one of the heroes of the tale boasts 
of the friendly and hospitable rece]ition ho always 
accorded to guests; and in ib. v, 388 (again in the 
canonical verses) it is laid down that Ids sacrifice 
is vain who leaves a guest there seated unfed. 
'Phese injunctions, or expressions of opinion, are 
not represented as exclusively Buddhist. In the 
first passage they are put into the mouth of the 
Buddlia, in the others into the mouths of good 
men not belonging to the Buddhist community. 
It is evident that the Buddhists adopted current 
views on the subject, omitting only any reference 
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to superstitious customs, connected with concep¬ 
tions of tabu or animistic views. 

2 . Hospitality of the laity to the religfious 
Orders.—When Buddhism arose, there were quite 
a number of wanderiii" teachers (pahbajitd, ‘ wan¬ 
derers ’) who propaj^ated doctrines as varied as those 
of the Greek sopliists. They belonj^ed to all social 

rades, though most of them were men of noble 
irth. It was considered a virtue and a privilege 
to provide these unorthodox teachers with tlie few 
simple necessaries of tiieir wandering life—especi¬ 
ally lodging, food, and clothing. Many of the 
‘ wanderers^ were organized into communities, 
with such rules as seemed suitable to their founders 
for the regulation of such bodies of co-religionists. 
The people supported all alike, though they had 
their special favourites. The Buddhists adopted 
this system, and those among the laity who 
followed them carried out very willingly the 
current views as to such hospitality to the 
‘ wanderers.’ It was enjoined upon thorn to give to 
all. Thus, when Silia, a nobleman who had hitherto 
followed the Jain doctrine, became a Buddhist, it 
is specially mentioned that the Buddha urged 
him to continue, as before, his hospitalities to the 
members of the Jain Order.^ So in the Edicts of 
the Buddhist emperor Asoka frequent mention is 
made of the duty of hospitality to teachers of all 
the diflerent sects (not only one’s own). 

3 . Hospitality within the Order.—The Buddhist 
‘ wanderers ’ were accustomed on their journeyings 
to stay with one another, and a set of rules was 
drawn up for their guidance when guests of this 
kind arrived, prescribing the etiquette to be ob¬ 
served both by the incoming bhikkkxm (the dgan- 
tukd) and by their hosts. The.se regulations are 
of a simple character, such as might be drawn up 
now under similai circumstances. They are too 
long to quote, but have been translated in full 
by the present writer and Oldenbcrg in vol. iii. 
of the Vinaya Texts {SUE xx. [1885]) 273-282. 

It should be pointed out that all this is con¬ 
sidered to belong to the lower morality of the 
unconverted ; it is taken for granted, and never 
even referred to in those passages of tlie books in 
which the es.sential doctrines of Buddhi.sin are 
expounded to the converted. It is really Indian 
(see Hospitamty [Hindu]) rather than Buddhist; 
though a detailed comiiarison of the Buddhist 
doctrine of hospitality with that of other Indian 
sects would, no doubt, show that the Buddhists laid 
more stress than the others did on certain details, 
e.g. on the importance, in such matters, of disre¬ 
garding, or paying but little attention to, any 
dillerence of sectarian opinion. 

Litkratckh,—T he authorities are quoted in the article. 

T. VV. Rhy.s Davids. 

HOSPITALITY (Celtic).— 1 . Gauls.—It has 
already been noted in art. Ethics and Morality 
(Celtic), vol. V. p. 455, that the Gauls manifested 
a great desire lor knowledge of the habits and 
customs of foreign peoples, and it is in this eager¬ 
ness for information that we find the source of the 
hospitality for which they are so often praised. 
They welcomed the bards not only because they 
loved to hear them sing of the deeds of heroes, but 
also because they delighted in tlie stories of distant 
nations related by these travellers. They never 
refused hospitality to a stranger ; and, after having 
done him the honour of ilieir table, they pressed 
him with endless questions regarding their neigh¬ 
bours ; as CfiBsar says {de Bell. Gall. iv. 5): 

‘ Eflt enitn hoc Qallicae coneuetudinis, uti et viatores etlam 
Invitog conaiatere cog^ant et, quid quiaque eorum de quaque 
re audierit aut cognoverit, quaerant, et iiiercatores in oppidie 
vulgue circumsiatat quibueque ex regionibua veniant quaeque 
ibi res cognoverint, pronuntiare cogarit.' 

Every traveller found a cordial welcome among ' 
1 rinayo Tixtt, il. {SBE xvii. fl882]) 115. I 


the Cel to-Iberians, because they con.sidered those 
who were in the company of strangers os beloved 
by the gods (G. Dottin, Manuel pour servir A 
VHude de Vantiquity cellique, Baris, 190G, p. 117). 
It is needless to observe, therefore, tlint the state¬ 
ment of Diodorus (iv. 19, v. 24), that tlie Celts 
were accu.stoiued to put strangers t.o death, is 
merely a fiction. 

2. Irish.—The Irish terminology for the rela¬ 
tions of hospitality is as follows : 

dtpa, gen. 6ujf.d, ‘guest'; oeged-chaire, ‘ gueat- friendship,' 
‘ hospitality' (Windiach, Du altir. Heldnmig^, 2'ain lid 
Cualnge, Leipzig, 10C6, line 1837); taige oiged, ‘ gueat-house ’ 
(ib. p. liii); bhiidefi, ‘gueat-houae, a palace with aoveii doors' 
(ih. lino 262.5), cognate with Ooth. baurd, ‘ board * {Acallamh na 
Semirach, ed. Windiach, Jritche Texte, iv. 1, Leipzig, IIXJO, p. 89, 
line 1378 ; p. 77, line 2731); digfdechta, ‘gueatiug,* hospitality ’ 
{ib. p. 1, line 12); bnigaid, ‘ boat' (Windiach, i. (1880] 406); etuob- 
or ainscA-rutce, * face-blush ' (Stokca and O'Oonovari, Corrnac't 
Glossary, Calcutta, 186S, p. (56) ; bruighjtr (lit. ‘ land-man 'X 
* public hoapitaUer,’ etc. 

In Ireland, hospitality was not only practised os 
a virtue, but enjoined by law from the earliest 
times, and references to this subject are equally 
numerous in religious and in secular literature. 
In the account of the second battle of Moyrath, 
we find the following statement concerning Ire¬ 
land in the reign of King Dotnhnall: ‘ Her habita¬ 
tions were hospitable, spacious, and open for com¬ 
pany and entertainment, to remove the hunger 
and gloom of guests’ (J. O’Donovan, ‘The Battle 
of Magli Kath,^ Irish Archceul. Soc., Dublin, 1842, 
p. 105). Bede (UK iii. 27), in writing of the 
plague of 664, states that many English, both of 
the nobility and of the lower ranks, had repaired 
to Ireland at that time either for the sake of study 
or of continence. The Irish, continues the his¬ 
torian, ‘ willingly received them all, and took care 
to supply them with food, as also to furnish them 
with books to read, and their teaching, all with¬ 
out any charge. ’ 

From what is contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (Loudon, 1869-73, iv. 237) as well as in 
the saga, we may conclude tliat from the very 
earliest times a king or a chieftain was obliged to 
entertain any j)assing stranger or any otljer ])er.son 
who might seek his hospitality without asking 
any quesdons regarding himself or the purpose ot 
his visit. One who neglec.ted to discharge these 
duties incurred without fail the hostility of his 
eople. For example, in the ac(jounL of the second 
aitle of Moytura, the people, we are told, com¬ 
plained bitterly of the poor hospitality of King 
Bres : 

‘The knivea of his people were not greased at his tabic, nor 
did their breath smell of ale at the banquet. Neither their 
poets, nor their bards, nor their satirists, nor their harpers, 
nor their pipers, nor their trumpeters, nor their jugglers, nor 
their buffoons, were ever seen engaged in amusing them in the 
oHseinbly at his coijrt' (P. W. Joyce, Soc. Jlist. 0 / Ano. Irsland, 
London, 1903, i. 68). 

The poet Coirpr6, son of Etan, once presented himself at the 
castle of this king seeking hospitality. ‘ He was shown Into a 
small, dark, soniore house where there wo# neither fire nor 
furniture nor bed. He was given three small dry rolls of bread 
on a little plate. Arising the next morning, he was not grate¬ 
ful.’ Then Coirpr6 pronounced against Bres the first magic 
malediction ever composed In Ireland, and the outcome of all 
this was that Bres wag driven from the throne (H. d’Arl)ois 
de Jubainville, Cours de literature celtique, Paris, 1883-1902, v. 
414). 

Probably the most unique account of hospitality 
among the Celts is that of Giiaire, king of Con¬ 
naught, in the 7th cent., who was bo constantly 
living away that his right hand grew longer than 
lis left. 

When SenchAn Ton^cist became chief of the file. In Ireland, 
after the death of Eochaid Dalian Forgaill in 668, he sought 
hospitality ot Oilaire, accompanied by a retinue of 160 file, or 
poets, 'as many pupils, as many valets, as many women,' and 
others besides, 'though Ghaire had a building purposely con¬ 
structed for the reception of BenchAn and his companions, he 
was not prepared for such a multil ude. The women especially 
were most exacting In their demands; ‘at first the widow and 
the daughter of Kochald Dalian, then the wife of SenchAn, and, 
finally, BenchAn himself exceeded all the bounds of hospitality.' 
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Th* first nm1ntsirir<) that sha would di^ iinleRS ahs obtained 
a bowl of beer made with milk, and in addition to this sha 
demanded the marrow from fdie nnklt* ot a wild hoar. Hetween 
Christmas and F<piphan_v, she wi.ihcd Ui have t>aeide her, on a 
yew tree, a small freshly hatfhed cuckoo. As a belt it was 
necessary to siipjily her with a atrip of bacon taken from a 
jierfectly white nijf. The only kind of mount witli which she 
could be Natisneri was a horse with purple mane and white Icj^s. 
Her drcHS must be a spider's wel> of many colours. Marban, 
the brother and swineherd of Oiiaire, was able to secure for 
her all tiiat siis had asked, and to satisfy ths equally exactinf^ 
requests of the two other women. 

But Henchan was a still more embarraMingf gpiest than they. 
He declared that he would die unless Giiaire could regale him 
and his retinue, and alao the nobility of Connaught, with an 
ample re]>ast, consisting of the bacon of pin not born of sows 
ana of heer produced from a single grain of barley. In case of 
refusal Oiiaire was threatened with an incantation. MarhAn 
again cams to his rescue. He possessed nine pigs from a sow 
which was killed by a wolf before they were >>orn; and eleven 
years previous to this date, he ha«i sown a grain of barley which 
gave nim an ear the following year. The grains of this ear 
produced seventeen ears the next year, and so on until the end 
of the eleventh year, when he reaped seven large piles of barley, 
all ooming from the original gram. Consequently Uiiaire was 
able to satisfy the demands of BenchAn. 

Ths latter, however, not expecting to he gratified, was dis¬ 
pleased, and refused to eat. Oiiaire, though irritated by the 
lieliaviour of his gueet, eent a servant txt SenchAn bearing a 
goose prv{)ar«d expressly for him. Senchim refused to accept 
the gift, and addressed the servant as follows: ‘1 knew your 
andfather, who had round and ill-kempt nails. Consequently, 
will receive nothing from your hands.' A young girl was 
then dispatched by Oiiaire to prepare, in tlie presence of 
BenchAn, a mixture of flour and salmon eggs, which was then 
offered to the poet. But he again refused, saying to her: ‘I 
knew your graiulmother. One day, from the top of a rock, 
she showed the way to some pasning lepora Consequently, 1 
can receive nothing from your liands.' 

Oiiaire lodged and fed these iiirrmunodious guests for a year, 
a season, and a month, but finally be lost his patience. MurhAn 
recalled to his brother that, though SeucliAn ami his compan¬ 
ions had the right to be lodged and fed, tiicy wore obliged in 
return to make music and relate stories. He Iheieforc asked 
of Otialro permission to order them to recite the 7'iiin, or the 
Cattle. Hard o/ Cooley, from heginning to end. Senchim was 
unable to comply with ids command and asked ids companions 
for help, but of this vast epic they only know hlotja, or selec- 
Liofis. Then MarhAii, hy an incantation, (orhiule them from 
passing two nights in succession in the same iiouse us long as 
they liad not found the complete text of Uiis famous story. 
They were obliged then to set forth in search of the epic 
(hook of Leinster, 245; Traimictims of the Ottsianic hociety, 
Dublin, 1854-61, v. 102 -106 ; d'Arltoisde JubaUiville, vi. 140-14;>). 

Further in.stauceis of the liospitality of tho early 
Irish are the followiiif,' ; 

FTrst, in the Feast of liricrxu it is stated that. Conclioliar, king 
of Ulster, esttthlislicd the law that each chieftain sliould feast 
the Ulstermen one night in the year. The wife of tlie hero who 
did the enter!aining was obliged to furnish the wives of the 
Ulstermen with seven oxen, seven pigs, seven casks, seven 
barrels, seven mugs, seven pots, seven cups, and seven glussea 
of beer, seven services of fish, birds, and vegetables (d'Arliois de 
Jutiuinville, v. 160). VVIdle the three heroes, Conall, Lmgaire, 
and CAchulainn, are making their long expedition, they are 
i-ecelved on all sides with marked attention. In one place a 
repast suffleient for one liutulred persons is served U> them, and 
they are iiermitted to have their choii:e of tlie daugliters of the 
king (if). 161). When they reatdi the house of C’liroi, they learn 
that his wife has received orders from her absent hu8l>and to 

f 'rant them the hospitality of his home. Hence, she prepares I 
or them a bath. Intoxicating drinks, and superb beds (ib. i;i6). 

In the story ot the hirt/i and lieijnof Conchobar, we arc told | 
that each Ulsterman gave him hospitality for one night, and 
allowed him to pass it with his wife—a right that this deH|)Otio 
king pretended to exercise ever afterwards (ib. 7 f.). In the 
Murder of Conchobar, it is stated that the kings of Munster, 
liCinster, etc., permitted the jioet AitheriiA to pass the night , 
with their wives during his sojourn in their countries, for fear j 
of the protection of the Ulstermen which had been granted to 
him (i6. 866 f.). 

The regular period for which a puent couhl claim 
hospitality was three days and three nights, after 
which the host could refuse to continue to entertain 
his guest, if he so wislied (cf, Acnllamh na Senr^rach, 
in VVindisch, iv. 1, lines 486, 1601, 1S1>3,2797, 8531, 
7352, 7652 ; RCd ix. flHSS] 495, note 3). Mael 
Duin and hia fellow-pilgrims are received every¬ 
where with the greatest cordiality, hut, at the end 
of three nights and three days, their ho.st or hostess 
usually vanishes (d’Arhois de Jubainville, v. 474, 
479 f.). The attentions shown them in the * Island 
of the Queen and her seventeen daughters’ rival 
those of Giiaire given above (ib. 486 11.). If the 
lord thought his reception unworthy of his guests 


because of his being taken unawares, he usually 
attempted to atone for liis inliospiuility dining the 
cour.se of the following days. W'lien Mac DiithA 
was surprised by tlie heroes of Ulster and of Con¬ 
naught and their retinue.s, he killed his immense 
hog, tlie wonder of iiis kingdom, in lionour of his 
guests. Fearing tliat they might still be dis- 
ileased with their reception, lie afiologiziMl for his 
ack of preparations, saying : ‘ If any thing is lack¬ 
ing to-aay, I will kill it to-morrow’ (‘lSc6l mucci 
Mic Ddth6,’ in Windisch, i. 98). 

In historical times we find the same esteem for 
hospitality as in the more legendary periods. Of 
Owen O’Madden, a Connaught chief, it is stated in 
the Tribes and Custoitis of lly-nuiny (ed. (i’Donovan, 
Irish Archoiul. Soc. v. [1843] 141) that ‘ he does not 
refuse any one gold or horses, food or kine, and he 
is the wealthiest of the race of Gaedhal for bestow¬ 
ing them ’ ; while St. Patrick, in blessing the 
district of Moy licin, i.s rejiorted to have .said : ‘ I 
leave prosperity to tlie place so that it shall provide 
for all [requiring hel]>] even though every cleric 
should be poor,’ which is interpreted by Hennessy 
to mean that, if the clergy were too poor, the laity 
should be rich enough to provide for all (Hennessy 
and Kelly, The Book of Fenagh, Dublin, 1875, 
p. 273). 

Among the diflerent classes of society, we find 
first that the king was expected to keep his house 
always ojien to visitors. 

*A prince,'says Cormar Mac Art, ‘should ll^ht his lamps on 
Satnhaiii Day lUie celeliration of the bejfinning of winter on 
1 Nov.] and welr.ome his guestB with ('lajijiing of hands and 
comfort aide scatu, and the cup hearerH should be active in dis- 
trihiiting meat and drink ' (.ioyoe, i. 68). 

Once a guest had partaken of food in a house, 
whether oi king or of subject, the host was not 
allowed thereafter to oiler him violence or even to 
show him disrespect. 

In A.D. 698, Urandnff, king of Leinster, offended at the licen¬ 
tious conduct of Brince Cuminascacli, set lire to the building in 
wiiudi the latter and his suite were feasting. Olusdiim, the 
prince's jester, who had lieen entertained a few days before as a 
guest liy the king, exclaimed : ' Lo, I have eaten thy meat 1 Let 
not this deed of shame be now wrought on me!’ To this 
BrandiifT answered: 'By no means shall this be done ! Climb 
im to the ridge-pole and leap out over the flames to the ground. 
We will let thee pass, and thus shall thou escape 1 ’ But the 
jester refused to be saved without his master, and gave his 
mantle and can to the prince, who escaneti from tiie hiirning 
building (S. H. O’Orady, Silva Gadeltca, Ixindon, 1892, ii, 
xxviii; Joyce, ii. 488). 

Durin" the time that the guest w'a.8 under the roof 
of his host, the latter was hound hy law to protect 
him. A glos.s on tlie Araient Laws explain.s the 
words f aurgaire^ ‘ thy defence,’ by the statement 
t-hut no one—not even an ollicerof the law--should 
be allowed to enter one’.s house and lay hold of his 
guest (i.e. for debts or crime) before the end of the 
third night. In such an event the host could lay 
claim to damages against those who had violated 
the privacy of liis home (d’Arhoia de Jubainville, 

‘ Introduction et commentaire du Senchus-M6r’, in 
Cours de litt. celt. viii. 145). 

When the king or his subject found himself un¬ 
able to discharge the duties of a host, he sullered 
the ‘blush of honourable shame’ or ‘ face-blush ’ 
(enech-ruice). In order to ‘ break or prevent the 
face-blush’ of a king, the Ancient Laivs (iv. 311) 
say that the bruighfer, or ‘ public hospitaller,’ had 
the ‘ snout of a rooting hog in other words, he 
had plenty. If, however, the king or his subject 
should lack the necessary provisions at the arrival 
of his guests, through default of another, the 
defaulter was obliged to pay him the compensation 
known as tiie ‘ blush-fine ^{A ncient Jmws of Ireland^ 
i. 123. 11 ; 129, note 1 ; iv. 345, 347, 13; Corrnac's 
Glofssnry, 103, s.v. ‘ Leos’). 

Thougli, according to the Ancient Laws (iv. 237), 
liieftains were held ‘ hound to entertain without 
asking any questions,’ the f&me, or farmers, it 
ns, w'ere given permission to make suitable 
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inquiries of their guests, in order, without doubt, 
to afl'ord them better protection in case of necessity 
(Joyce, ii. 108). As the Ancient Laws (iv. 337) 
specify cases wlierein a king might be excused for 
deficiency of provisions if the number of guests 
should exceed expectation, it is obvious that 
a subject was not expected to exceed the limits 
of his means in order to provide for a number 
of guests. 

As stated above, there was a ‘ public hospitaller ’ 
{braighfer, brugaid, briuga), who had, as a gift 
from the king, to assist him in fulfilling the func¬ 
tions of his charge, appanage lands of various 
kinds. He seems to have had, for example, the 
temporary usufruct of escheated lands, and of such 
lancfs as fell into the public domain through failure 
of heirs, or pending tne decision of the courts aa to 
the rightful succession to them. In return for 
these immunities and lands, he was bound to main¬ 
tain his establishment in a proper condition. His 
was a f)osition of high honour, and all who laid 
claim to his hospitality were bound to show him 
due respect. Though his revenues came princi¬ 
pally from the land, he had other allowances. The 
extent of his house and premises, the character of 
the furniture, and the amount of supplies of pro¬ 
visions he was bound to have always in store are 
minutely given in the Crith Gablach, a MS pub¬ 
lished by E. O’Curry {Manners and Customs of 
the Anc. Irish, London, 1873, ii., App. p. 485). He 
was specially protected by law from trespass and 
from wanton or malicious damage to his furniture 
or premises. In the tract mentioned above, the 
fines for such trespasses and damages are set down 
with great minuteness. These lines were heavy, 
and were evidently intended to restrain within the 
limits of order and decorum those who were entitled 
to hospitality ((J’Curry, i. p. eexlix). Among the 
privileges extended to the brugaid or bruighfer waa 
that of brewing, for his house should never be 
found lacking the ale necessary for the refreshment 
of a king, bishop, poet, judge, or other person, and 
their respective suites entitled to such entertain¬ 
ment {ib. p. ccclxxvi). He was also the only 
man under the rank of a fiaith (‘ruler, prince’ll 
entitled to the privilege of having his house over a 
spring of water. 

There were two classes of hrugaids. According 
to Stokes {liCel xv. [1894] 431), the inferior and 
more common grade was that of the brugaid cedach, 
or ‘ hundred hospitaller,’ who was required to have 
one hundred of each kind of cattle, one hundred 
labourers, and corresponding provision for feeding 
and lodging guests. The higher and more excep¬ 
tional grade was that of the brugaid lethech, or 
‘hospitaller of the kneading trough’ {letkech = 

‘ kneading trough ’), who was not only obliged to 
have two hundred of each kind of cattle, but who 
had to supply his house with all the necessary 
furniture and utensils, including one hundred be(U 
for guests. The Ancient Laws (i. 47) deny the 
brugaid the right to borrow, stating, on the con¬ 
trary (iv. 311), that he is * a man of three snouts, the 
snout of a live hog rooting in the fields to break the 
blushes of his face, the snout of a dead hog cooking 
on the hooks, and the pointed snout of a plough ’; 
t.e., he should have plenty of live animals, meat 
cooked and uncooked—usually of three kinds—and 
a plough, with all other tilling appliances. He is 
also called the man of three sacks; his house 
was always to be provided with a sack of malt for 
brewing ale, a sack of salt for curing cattle-joints, 
and a sack of guail, or charcoal, ‘ for forging the 
irons,’ in case of accident to the iiorses or vehicles 
of travellers (O’Curry, i. p. ccclxii). The Ancient 
Laws{\v, 310 f.) prescribe, further, that his kitchen 
fire should never be nermitted to go out, and that 
his cauldron should always remain on the tire, full 
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of joints boiling for any guest who might chance 
to arrive. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Brehon Laws 
(v. 17. 7, 79. 22) provide that a number of open 
roads should lead to the brugaid'a hostel, so that it 
might be within access of all; and a man should 
be stationed at each road to allow no traveller to 
pass without seeking the hospitality of the brugaid. 
From the account of the destruction of Da Derga’s 
hostel, we are able to ascertain that at night a 
light was kept burning on the lawn {faithche), to 
serve as a guide to travellers. In fact. Da Derga 
never closed any of the doors of his house, day or 
night, with the exception of those to the windward 
side (Stokes, ‘ Togail Bruden Da Derga,’ in llCel 
xxii. [1901]). 

According to Keating [History of Ireland, tr. 
O’Mahony, London, 1866 ; see Joyce, ii. 170), 
there were 90 bnigaids in Connaught, 90 in Ulster, 
93 in Leinster, and 1.30 in Munster. Though these 
figures are far from Iwing accurate, they indicate 
how very numerous these houses of hospitality 
were. 

There were a few hrugaids of a still higher class 
than those already mentioned, who, it seoiiLs, 
entertained kings, chiefs, and their retinues, and 
were on very intimate terms with them. With 
the exception of this fact, their duties were in 
eveiy way similar to those of the other two closse.s. 

With the creation of the nosition of brugaid 
arose the necessity of public nostels of which he 
might be placed in charge. These hostels were 
called brudin or hruden — moaning houses of 
public or State-endowed hospitality. According 
to the Story of the Pig of Mac Ddth6 (‘Seel 
mucci Mic Ddth6,’in Windisch, i. 96), there were 
in the Red Branch period, about the beginning of 
the Christian era, six of these royal hostels in 
Ireland: ‘ the hostel of Da Derga in the province 
of Cualann, and the hostel of Forgaill Manach 
[father-in-law of Cdchulainn] which was located 
at Lusca [now Lusk, to the north of Dublin], 
and the hostel of Mic Dareo in Brefney, and the 
hostel of Da Choca in West Meath, and the hostel 
of Blai the farmer [briuga) in Ulster,’ as well as 
that of Mac Ddth6, who was king of Leinster. In 
regard to the hostel of Mac Ddtho, it is said that 
‘ th«re were eeven doore in the hostel, *nd seven ways 
through it, and seven hearths In it, and seven cauldrons, and 
an ox and a salted pig in each cauldron. The man who came 
into the house thrust his fork into the cauldron, and what ho 
obtained at the first thrust, that he ato. If. however, he did 
not obtain anything at the first thrust, he did not make 
another ’ (of. also Stokes, * Togail Bruden Da Choca, the Destruo- 
Uon of the Hostel of Da Ohoca,' in liCtl xxi. [1900] 897). 

The bruden of Da Derga was the most important 
of these hostels. The account of the destruction 
[togail) of it was published by Stokes in HCel xxii. 
[1901], and it relates how Conari 1., king of 
Ireland, and his retinue, who were staying there 
at the time, were destroyed by a band or Irish and 
British marauders in the Ist cent. A.D. This 
hostel was situated on the river Dodder, where 
excavations were made and remains were dis¬ 
covered W Frazer (Broc. Roy. Ir. Acad., 1879-86, 
p. 29). 'I’he bruden of Da Choca, in the destruc¬ 
tion of which Connac Conlingeas, son of Conchobar, 
king of Ulster, perished, was the next in import¬ 
ance, and was, as stated above, situated in West 
Meath, a few miles from Athlone. The account 
of its destniction contains the statement also that 
‘ every bruden is an asylum of the red hand,’ i.e. for 
all criminals guilty of murder [RCel xxi. 315). 

There was still another kind of public hospitaller, 
called the biatach or biadhtach, though the difl'er- 
ence between him and the brugriid is not very 
clear. The Book of the Dun Cow [Leabhar na 
hUidhre, p. 123, line 4f. from bottom) mentions 
them together, apparently making no distinction 
whatever between them. The biatach was obliged 
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to entertain travellers and the chief’s soldiers 
tvhencver they sought his hospitality. In order to 
enable him to discharj^e liis fanctions, he was 
jjranted a tract of arable land called the bnile- 
hiadhtaigh^ wliich -wan equivalent to about 1000 
English acres. Besides this, he was entitled to a 
much larger amount of waste land. 

According to Cormac’s Glossary (p. 130), there 
were several female hrugaids during the time of 
Finn who entertained chieftains ana warriors on 
their hunting expeditions. 

In addition to these, we find in Christian times 
that every monastery contained a tcch-iiiged, or 
guest-house, for the reception of travellers, 'riusse 
houses, which were constructed at some distan<!e 
from tijo monks’ cells, dated from the time of St. 
Patrick (Joyce, i. 330). According to the Lives 
of the Saints (Stokes, Lives of the Saints from the 
Book of Lisninre, Oxford, 1890), it was enjoined 
upon some of tl)e inmates to receive the stranger, 
take oil' his shoes, wash his feet in warm water, 
and prepare supper and bed for him. This was 
done in accordance with the Ancient Laws (v. 121. 
27), which state that ‘ hospitality is incumbent on 
every servant of the Church.’ 

An old Iriah aernion on Doomsday cont4iln8 the following : 
'The Lord will say to the jugt, “1 was in need of a guest-hoiiso 
{leoh aiged), and ye gave me ho.spitality (Stokes, ‘Tulinga 
of Doomsday : a Hfrmon on Doomsday from the L* har 
na hUidhre,’ in RCel iv. [1879-80]). Unoe, when St. Columha 
exi>ected a guest at Iona, he told the brethren to prejmre the 
/ioipitiu7n, or guest-houBe, and to have water ready to wash 
the stranger's f(‘et (UeeveH, Adamnan’g Life of St. Columt>a, 
Dublin, 1807. p. 27). When St. (.liaran of Clonniacnoise arrived 
it Saigir (now Seirkieran in King’s Countv), to visit the other 

tt,.. lot*.... r...,. 

unexpectedly gone out, said to him with a tone of aj'ology ; 
‘The first tiring that ye [tlio saint and hia followers] need is 
water to wash your feet, but Just now we have no means of 
heating water for you ’ (Stokes, Licen of the SaintSt 277). Ma«; 
(vonglinne, displeased at the |>oor reception accorded him in 
tiie monastery at (lork, complains that on his arrival no one 
came to the gutrst-house to wash his feet, so that he was obliged 
to wash them himself (Moyer and Hennessy, The gision of ifac 
Conglinne, Ivondori, 1892, p. 10). As in secular life, so in moti- 
astic life there was no obligation to entertain guests after the 
third day. 

(Jue.stJiouses with mcn-8crvaTitH {timthirig) in 
charge were also estahlislnul in the most important 
nunneries of the country. In the Fnlire, or 
Calendar, of Oengus tlie Culdce {Trans. Hoy. Jr. 
Acad., 1880, p. 72f.), it is related that a chief 
named Coirfre or Carhery arrivtai at St. Brigit’s 
Convent in Kihlaie with a child in his arms, and 
was conducted to the guest-house. Guest-houses 
are also found attached to the houses of chiefs and 
even of persons not so higli in the social scale who 
might be able to bear the expense. They con- 
sisteil usually of one large ajiartment, which was 
always kept prepared for tlie reception of travellers, 
and which was in charge of a handmaid who 
wooshed the guests’ feet {io. 48). 

If a monastery Mas situated on the banks of a 
river where there was no bridge, the monks usually 
had a curragh ready to ferry any traveller across 
free of charge (Healy, Insula Sanctorum et Doc- 
torum: Ireland’s A ncient Schools and Scholars, 
Dublin, 1890, p. 427). Irish missionaries on the 
Continent established hospitalia for the use of 
pilgrims on the way to Home, some of which w ere 
in (xermany, although they were mostly in France 
(cf. Cambrensis Eversus, ed. for the Celtic Society 
by M, Kelly, Dublin, 1850, ii. 244 f.). 

The public hostels began to diminish in number 
at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion, and 
(inally they disappeared altogether. After this 
the niona-steries and some of tlie wealthier chiefs 
continued to keep up the custom for some time, 
hut Henry VIII. finally ordered the sufipression of 
all monasteries, and the last vestige of tiiis custom 
disappeared with them. In 1539, Lord Leonard 
Gray, tlie Irish lord deputy, and the Dublin 
council petitioned the king in vain to exempt six 


monasteries from the order, and among their 
reasons they cite the following : 

‘ For in those houses cominenly, and other such like, In de- 
faute of comen iiines, which are not in this land, the Kinge's 
Deputie, and all other his Grace’s Counsaell and Officers, also 
Irislimen, and others resorting to the Kinge’s Depiitio In ther 
quarters, is and hath bene most comenlie loged at the costes 
of the said houses. . . . Also at every hosting, rode, aD<J 
jorney, the said houses in ther [own] propre costes fyndethe 
(entertainment for] as many men of warr, as they are apoynterl 
by the Hinge’s Deputie and Counsaell for the same’ {State 
I‘aper», Henry viIl., Ireland, iii. ISO; see also liegCster of All 
IlallowM, XXV., and Joyce, i. 833). 

3 . Welsh.—Among the Welsh the same admira¬ 
tion for hospitality and liberality was shown as 
among the Irish. The house of the Cymro was 
always open to the traveller. When he came 
within a district and presented himself at a house, 
he first delivered up his arms, which signified 
that he placed hiniHelf under the nawd (peace) of 
the penteulu (head of the household). If he ex- 
juessed the desire of seeking a lodging, for the 
first two nights he was treated as a guest of the 
fiouseholder with whom lie stayed, but on the 
tliird night he was deemed an agenhine, or member 
of the man’s houseliold, for whom such man was 
answerable (Hubert Lewis, The Ancient Laws of 
Wales, ed. J. E. Lloyd, London, 1889, p. 28J), 
The guest’s way of manifesting his intention of 
.staying overnight was to allow his feet to be 
M'ashed. But, if he refused the proffered servi(;e, 
it was apparent that he desired only morning re¬ 
freshments, and not lodging for the niglit. 

‘The young men,' says Gjiraldus Cambrensis ((> 7 >(»ra, ed. J. F, 
Dimock, London, 18()1-91, i. 10, p. 182f.), ‘move about in troops 
and families under the direction of a chosen leader. Attached 
only to arms and ease, and ever ready to stand forth in defenee 
of their country, they have free admittance into every house us 
if it were their own.’ 

As each house had its young M’omen and its 
harps allotted to the purpose of entertaining 
visitors, those who arrived early in the day M ere 
entertained eitlier with conversation or music 
uutil evening, when the principal meal of the day 
M’a.s served. Though, as (iiraldus says {Descrip, 
Kambriee, i. 10, p. 182 f.; cf. Ethics AND MORALITY 
[Celtic], vol. v. p. 463), this varied according to the 
number and dignity of the persons assem bled and 
the degrees of wealth of different households, it M as 
almost always a simple repast, for ‘the kitehen 
does not sujiply many dislies nor higli-seasoned 
incitements to eating.’ 

The houses of the Welsh M'ere not furnished m ith 
tables, cloths, or najikins. The guests wtue seated 
in nie.Hses of three, instead of couples as eJ.sewhere. 
All the dishes were at once set before them in large 
platters on rushes or grass spread on the Hour {ib.), 
and the food consisted of milk, cheese, butter, and 

« -cooked meat (Khys and Brynrnor-Jones, 
tlsh People, London, 1900, p. 250 f.). The 
bread that they served M’as a thin and broad cake 
fresh baked every day, M-hieh, Giraldus says {loc. 
cit.), was called lagana in the oM writings, but which 
was probably very much the same as the * griddle- 
bread ’ or ‘ bake-stone broad ’— bara llech or bara 


VOS usually added broth with chojiped-up meat. 

Such a repast,’ adds Giraldus, ' was formerly used 
by the noble youth from whom this nation boa.sts 
its descent, and who.se manners it still jiartly imi¬ 
tates.’ The family waited on the guests, the host 
and hostess standing uj> and taking no food until 
the needs of their visitors were satisfied. The 
evening was then passed by the guests in listening 
to the songs or recitations of the hard of the house¬ 
hold, or of minstrels who in their wandering had 
joined the company. Often all united in choral 
singing (Khys and Brynmor-Jones, loc. cit.). A 
bed made of rushes, and covered M’ith a coarse 
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kind of cloth manufactured in the country, called 
brychan^ was then placed along the side of the hall, 
and the family and guests lay down to sleep in 
common (Giraldus, loc. cit. ). The fire on the hearth 
in the centre of this hall continued to burn all 
night, and the people were so arranged that it was 
at their feet. 

‘ But when the under side bepiris to be tired with the hard¬ 
ness of the bed,’ adds Giraldus (loc. cit.), ‘ or the upper one to 
Buffer from the cold, tiiey irnmfdiately leap up and go to the 
fire, which soon relieveH them from both inconveniences; and 
then, returning to their couch, they alternately expose their 
sides to the cold and to the hardness of the bed.' 

Until the end of the third night the host and 
the people of the house were responsible for the 
safety of the guest. According to the Ancient 
Laws of Wales, one of the cases where guardians 
are appropriate is to guard lawful giteHts(i>iwfif//nj 
Code, III. V. p. 300; Gircntian Code, ir. xxxviii. 
p. 377 ; Anomalous Welsh Laws, xiv. p. 714, in 
Aneurin Owen, Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, London, 1841). If during the period of 
his visit recognized by law — i.t. before the end 
of three days—the guest was accused of theft, tlie 
testimony of hi.s host could clear him only of theft 
committed by night [Anornnlous Laws, xiv. p. 730, 
§ 2); and, if the host failed to clear his guest, he 
liim.self was obliged to paj' tliree jiounds to his lord 
and to surrender his proj>erty to the complainant, 
i.e. sufficient, no doubt, to relievo liis guest of the 
punishment he might suffer (ib. ; also eh. xii. p. 
705; and ch. xv. p. 709). 

‘There are three privileged progrcBslve visitfl.’flay the Triads 
of Dyonwal Mnelmud (W. Probert, The Ancient JjUws of Cam¬ 
bria, London, ISi.'l, p. 9, no. 2'l), ‘guaranteed by the honour of 
the tribe of the Caiubrianfl, and no porflon must presume to 
liinder them: the viHit of an ambassador from a l»or<lering 
kingdom ; the visit of bards from the bordering kingdom in 
the convention, according to the privilege and institute of the 
bards of the Isle o* Brilniii: and the visit of foreigners in the 
peace and ]»rotection of God and His tr;ui<piillity.’ 

To illustrate furtiier the attitude of the Welsh towards hospi¬ 
tality, it is stated elsewhere in the same work (§ that ‘ there 
are three progressions that, wdierevcr they go, are entitled to 
their supjiort and maintenance: those W'lio have the privilege 
of distinction ; those who have the privilege of bards; and tliose 
who have the privilege of orphans.’ Among the ‘three pro¬ 
gressions that rofjuire assistance ’ are ‘ bards in their circuit of 
minstrelsy and foreigners under tiie protection of the tribe of 
Uambrians.' Finally, the ‘three renowned progressiona' are 
the chief of the tribe and his retinue, bards and their disciples, 
and a judge with the retainers of his court. ‘ Wherever they 
are,' continue the Triads, ‘ they are entitled to their liberty anil 
tree maintenance' (ib. § 30). 

This goes to sliow how greatly a violation of 
the lawa of hospitality was condemned among the 
Welsli; and we are not surprised, therefore, to 
discover that severe punishiiicnts were meted out 
to the guilty. If it iiai»pened, for example, that 
a guest was seen to arrive and enter a liouse 
in good health, and in the morning was found 
dead, and the host and his family had raised no 
alarm and exhibited no marks of wounds received 
in his defence, the host and his family could not 
escape capital punishment, * unless perhaps they 
were liberated per patrinrn, if the King’s justices 
should deem that the truth could be ascertained 
per patriarn’ (liewis, op. cit. 379). It was on this 
account that laws were made about receiving and 
parting with guests by daylight. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the master of the house was found dead in 
the morning, and his servant or a stranger had 
yuissed the night in it, sucli stranger or servant 
could scarcely escape danger by the inquisition of 
the country because of the grave suspicion. ' But 
if the patria could not say the truth as to such 
secret deed, the man was sufficiently acquitted by 
their not finding him guilty’ (ib.). 

The Ancient Laws provide further (^Inomaiouf Lava, iv. Iv. 
402, § 14, ed. Aneurin Owen) that, ‘if a person come as an in¬ 
mate to another person, having an animal or other property 
with him, when he departs, he js not to take with him the off- 
8i>ring, or dung, or crop, or any piece of furniture ; nor anything 
but what he brought with fiirn to the house, if it remain, unless 
an agreement assign it to him ; as to which it is said : an agree¬ 
ment is stronger than Justice.* 


As in Ireland, no stranger was to remain beyond 
three days tvithoiit ‘commendation,’ i.e. without 
being commended to some lord, who should lake 
him under his protection, and an.swer for him, or 
without being admitted to some borh, or fellowsfiip 
of mutual responsibility (Leges Hen. 1., cviii. in 
Lewis, 281). In Ireland this was called ‘binding 
the lord’s protection,’ and was necessary to every 
stranger to safeguard him through a country (J. 
Strachan, Stoi'ies from the Tdtn, Dublin, 1908, p. 
4). Ciichulainn not only accepts the protection 
of King Concliobar of Ulster on his first visit to 
Email! Macha, but even requires the Ulstermen to 
aceej>t protection from himself (ih.). 

Oi tlie king’s guest the Venedotian Code (1. ix. 
10, § 18, ed. Aneurin Owen) state.s tliiit he is one 
of tlie six persons to he served wdth f»)od and liquor 
by the royal steward. The other five who are the 
recipients of tlii.H honour are the king liim.sfdf, his 
hennv), his edelirig, his chief falconer, and his foot- 
holder. And, finally, one of the four persons for 
whom there is no protection against the king is ‘ a 
perst)n to whom the king is a supper guest, who 
ought to supply him with food that night, and who 
doe.s not supply him ’ (Dimetian Code, II. viii. p. 
214, ed. Aneurin Owen). 

LiTKRATURit.—This Ib Bufficicntly IntUcatert in the article. 

doHN Lawkkxck (Jkiiio, 

HOSPITALITY (Chinese).—'I’lie Chinese are 
a Iiosnitahie peo])le ; they enjoy social inicrcour.se ; 
they love to cliat together. Notwithst anding the 
hard struggle for existence which many of them 
have to carry on, they enjoy life to the full, and 
extract well-nigh all the pleasure whieli cmm he got 
out of it. One of the lirst sentences in the Confucian 
Analexis^ runs thus : ‘ Ilow pleasant it is to liave 
friends come from a distaneo ! ’ The cotninentators 
amplify the wortiing of this so that it reads : ‘ Ilow 
pleasant to liave friendscometo you from a distance, 
attracted by your learning I’ There is no doubt 
that tlie context gives them reason to parajihrose 
the passage in this way. At the same time, 
although the attractive power that draws the 
friemla together is learning, it opens the way to 
hospitality. This is not the only instance in the 
Classics ; others are even more to the jioint, and in 
them we find hospitality enjoined as a duty. Now, 
these Classics are the starulard whie.li the Chinese 
have applied to their conduct, and they contain, 
according to them, the principles which are to 
guide them in all Rflairs. 

It might be tliouglit that the etiquette of this 
Eastern peojde, with its stiff formality, like acoat- 
of-riiail, would so hamper intercourse that it would 
act as a kill joy on all atternjits at the ofl’ering of 
hospitality; V»ut under the rigid forms of outward 
ceremonial there bi;ats a human heart warm with 
all the elements that foster the exhihitiou of it. 
A good corrective to formality of intercourse, lest 
it should dull the edge of hosidtality, is found in a 
saying of the philosopher Tsftng, one of the principal 
disciples of Confucius; ‘ I daily examine myself 
. . . whether in intercourse with friends I may not 
have been sincere.’* Another disciple of the Sago 
also gives utterance to much the same idea when 
he states it as one of the leading principles in the 
conduct of a man to whom the term ‘learned’ 
might be applied : ‘ If, in his intercourse with his 
friends, his words are sincere.’* VVe thus see that 
these followers of the Master were carrying out 
the principles he laid down of ‘ Hold faithfi^nesa 
and sincerity as first princi[»les.’* 

In the corni)ilation of memorials known as ‘The 
Book of History,’ extending over about 1700 years 
from the most ancient tinie.s before the day of 
Confucius, we have, in the portion known as ‘ The 

» Bk, i. ch. II. « Ib. bk. L ch. iv. 

» Ib. bk. L ch. ni. 4 Jb. bk. 1. ch. tUI. rer. 2. 
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Great Plan’ (2205-2198 b.c.), one of the oldest 
parts of this ancient work, ‘the entertainment of 
guests laid down as one of the eight objects of 
government. 'I'his would seem to include in its 
purview ‘ all festive ceremonies, all the intercourses 
of society.’ In an agreement enU?red into by an 
aftsembly of j>rinces in 650 n.c.,oneof the injunctions 
was : ‘ lifj not forgetful of strangers and travellers. 
This Mas taken to include oflieers from other 
countries. ‘'I’lie Doctrine of the Mean’—one of 
the (diinese Classics—in a descrii)tion of the duties 
of a ruler of a country, says that ‘ by indulgent 
treatment of men from a distance they are brought 
to resort to him from all quarters.’^* The com- 
mentaUirs diller ns to the meaning of ‘men from a 
distance.’ One thinks it includes ‘ guests or envoys 
and travellers, or travelling merchants.* The 
learned translator of the ‘Chinese Classics’ (J. 
Legge) doubts whether any others but travelling 
merchants are intended by it. Another com¬ 
mentator would apply it to ‘ the princes of surround¬ 
ing kingdoms.’ 

Confucius considered that the study of ‘The 
Book of Poetry’ taught the art of sociability. 
This book is a collection of 305 pieces selected by 
Confucius from more than 30(XJ. They may alino.st 
be described as folk-songs, thus collected thousands 
of years before the vogue for such thinf^a in the 
West. These short poems repre.sent the life of the 
Chinese some 3000 years ago. Some of them were 
sung at festive gatherings. In one ‘admirable 
guests’ are Hp<»ken of.* Merry gatherings they 
Hcom to have been, for in one we read: ‘As we 
feast, M'e laugh and talk.’* In another we have 
a general returnini;' from all his toils and feasting 
happily with his friends on roast turtle and minced 
carp.® Another is descriptive of a feast given by a 
king.’ The hospitality thus sung in these songs 
seems t/O have been appreciated to the full.® 

The clan system brings in its train, among its 
good features, the development of hospitality on a 
far more liberal scale than might be expected. 
Should a European, in adopting a Chinese surname 
for his cognomen while among the inhabitants of 
the ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ come across a Chinese 
gentlemen Viearing the same name, he will find the 
most genuine interest taken in him by his iieudy- 
discovered clansman, and the utmost hospitality 
show'll to him. The clansman in trouble or distress 
finds a refuge in hi.s ancestral home in the heart of 
his clan in this land where poorhouses are un¬ 
known. Not only so, hut a clansman, when out 
of work, can, ami often does, go and live for days 
and weeks with one of the same clan as himself. 
Bed and board are given to him freely, and he is 
hospitably entertained until work again comes his , 
way ; and he, in his turn, is able to otter the same ' 
entertainment to a brother clansman in need. | 

The teapot in China is always ready to he produced j 
on the advent of a stranger ; nor is the Chinaman 
content with a single teapot, for often each cup 
serves for one, and each guest has a brew made 
specially for him, and replenished with boiling 
water as often as he likes. The.se cups are slowly 
sipped while the host does his best to entertain his 
visitor. Sweetmeats and pipes are also offered. 

A phrase in the Chinese language which is con¬ 
stantly hoard is ‘ Come and sit down,’ being an ; 
invitation to the house of those wlio utter it. 

The low status of woman in China, her sup¬ 
posed inferior position in contrast to man, and the 
false prudery of the Chinese, have hitherto pre¬ 
vented the mingling of the sexes in entertainments, 
such as dinners, parties, and social gatherings. 

1 Shu King, pt. v. bk. iv. | vii. sec. iil. 

■ IVorJks qf Aitneiua, bk. vi. pt. ii. ch. vii. rer. 8. 

9 Ch. XX. vers. 12 and 13. * Shi King, pt. ii. bk. 1. ode i. 

» lb. pt ii. bk. li. ode ix. 9 Jb. pt. ii. bk. iii. ode iii. 

^ Ib. pt. Iii. bk. ii. ode ir. • i6. pt iv. bk. i. ode lx. 


Respectable women were excluded from participa¬ 
tion in all such functions except when ail present 
were of the same sex as themselves. But with the 
revolution in manners, customs, and education, 
as well as in government, which is now taking 
place in China, a different position is being taken 
oy vv'onian, and she has begun to share with her 
husband in Ixith the dispensing and the receiving 
of hospitality, 

Litkratuhb.—I n addition to the ancient nouroes cited In the 
footnotes, the followintf modern works may be cx)n8ulted : J. 
Doolittle, Social Lift of the Chinese, London, 1866; J. H. 
Gray, China, do. 1878 ; J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinete*, 
Shanghai and Hongkong, 1003; R. K. Douglas, China*, 
London, 1887 ; S. Kidd, China, do. 1884. 

J. Dyer Ball. 

HOSPITALITY (Christian).—The foundation 
of the fir.st hospitals and liospices by the Christian 
Church shows the practical way in which the prin¬ 
ciple of hospitality was applied oy Christian charity^ 
to invalids and weary travellers. Hospitality is 
proverbial in the East (cf. the story of Abraham, Gn 
18®'®). 'I’lie guest was sacred and inviolable, even 
although discovered to be an enemy (Jg 19^). 
Before the time of caravanserais, which were un- 
knowm until the end of the 7th cent. B.C. (cf. Jer 9®), 
the stranger, when travelling, was dependent upon 
the hospitality of private individuals. Hospitality 
was practised among the Greeks and Romans also, 
hut it was a private rather than a civic virtue. 
Christianity transformed it into a public virtue, 
by demanding as a formal duty from members 
01 the Church, and especially bishops, a more 
merciful and heuettcent spirit. In fact, the ear¬ 
liest Christians interpreted Christ’s words, ‘ I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in * (Mt ^“), 
in tlieir broadest sense (Mt 10*®, Lk 10® 14*®'*^), and 
sliow'ed hospitality towards pagans as w'ell as 
Christians. 

St. Paul followed in Christ’s footsteps: ‘In love 
of the brethren he tenderly affectionea one to an¬ 
other ;. . . communicating to the necessities of the 
saints ; given to hospitality ’ (Ro 12^®***, cf. 1 Ti 5’°). 
A ‘ saint,’ i.e. a Christian, provided with a letter 
of recommendation from his church, could travel 
from one end of the Roman empire to the other 
without having any anxiety about a home. 
Wherever there was a Christian church he was 
sure of receiving food and shelter, and attention in 
case of illness. The Christians showed hospitality 
towards all poor travellers. 

I. Hospitality in the East.—Naturally it was 
travellers attacked by illness that called forth the 
greatest pity and anxiety. This was the origin of 
hospitals (^eyoSoxioL, hospitia), the lirst of which was 
founded in the last quarter of the 4th cent. A.D., 
:)n account of a famine which had caused a deadly 
epidemic. 

The historian Bozomen {EE, iii. 16) relates the foundation in 
A..V. 370 of tiie hospital of Edessa in Syria thus; ‘The town of 
Kdesea, being afflicted by famine, the hermit Ephraim came 
forth from his seclusion to upbraid the rich witli their hard- 
heartediiess in allowing the poor to die instead of devoting a 
part of their superfluous wealth to their relief. “ That wealth 
which you are so carefully amassing,” he said to them, “will 
only serve to condemn you, while you are losing your own souls, 
winch are worth more than all the treasures on earth I" Per¬ 
suaded by these words, the rich people of Edessa informed him 
of their inability to decide upon the person to be entrusted with 
the distribution of their wealth, as tne people of their acquaint¬ 
ance were all covetous and might put it to a wrong use. 
“And,” Ephraim asked them, “wiiat Is your opinion of me?” 

” You are an honest man,” they replied, “ and we shall gladly 
give you charge of the distribution of our alms.” He thereupon 
received large sums of money from them, and immediately 
ordered about three hundred beds to be fitted up in the public 
porches, and there attention was devoted to all those suffering 
from the effects of the famine — strangers and iniwbitants 
alike.’ 

Baail, bishop of Csesarea (in Cappadocia), had also 
opened a hospital in 376, not far from this town, 
consisting of several separate houses (see Greg, 
Naz. Oral. xlii. ‘ In laudem Basilii Magni,’ 85). 
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If Osrhoene and Cappadocia can boast of having 
had the first hospitals, it was Constantinople that 
first specified the difi'erent classes of those requir¬ 
ing relief. Between A.D. 400 and 403 Chrvaostom 
built several hospitals with the surplus of his in¬ 
come from the archbishopric. Eacli of these he 
placed under the charge of two faithful priests, to 
assist whom he engaged physicians, cooks, and 
capable workmen (Palladius, Dial, de vita S. Joan. 
Cnrysos., p. 19, ed. Montfaucon [PG xlvii. 20]). 
There were seven difierent hospitals; ( 1 ) the 
Xenodochium, inn for stranger travellers; ( 2 ) the 
Nosocornium, home for the treatment of acute com¬ 
plaints ; (.3) the Lobotrofihium, shelter for cripples 
and chronic invalids; (4) the OrpJianotrojthium, 
home for the reception of orphans ; (5) the Geronto- 
trophiurn, home for old people ; ( 6 ) the Ptocho- 
trvphium, home for the reception of the poor; and 
(7) the Pandochium^ a refuge for all kinds of 
destitutes. 

Jerome is reputed to have founded the first 
orphanage in Bethlehem ; and .lohn the almoner, 
who was elected patriarch of Alexandria in 608, 
organized assistance to the poor and sick of that 
town. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) recommended the 
parabolani., i.e. ‘clerks’ employed in the hostdtals, 
to remain in the service of the bishop. Widows 
were placed at the head of the list of those niain- 
tainea at the expense of the Church, and in return 
they and the ueaconesaes attended to the sick 
women. Among the qualifications required from 
a widow in order to receive the Church’s bounty 
St. Paul mention.^ : ‘ if alie hath used ho.spitality to 
strangers, if she hath washed the saints’ feet, if 
she hath relieved the atllicted’ (1 Ti 5“*). 

2 . Hospitality in the West.—Christian hos])i- 
tality in the West gave rise to two kinds of 
institutions; ( 1 ) hospitals, intended for invalid.s, 
lepers, and other suflcrers, and generally placed 
under the control of the bi.sliops; and ( 2 ) ho.spires 
or almshouses, adjoining most of the monasterie.s, 
situated along the chief roads and in dangerous 
mountain passes ; these extended a welcome to 
travellers overcome by fatigue or benumbed with 
cold. 

Hospitality was the chief virtue enjoined upon 
the bishop. ‘ The bLshop,’ says 8 t. Paul, ‘ mu.st 
be given to hosj)italily ’ (1 Ti IP, Tit P), and the 
Apostolic precept was confirmed by the most 
famous P'athers of the Church. Jerome in his Ep. 
Hi. (‘To Nepotian ’), and Chrysostom in his Second 
Sermon on Genesis, advise bishops to keep their 
houses open to strangers and sufi'erers in the cau.se 
of truth, and their table at the service of the poor, 
for, in doing so, they are sure to be entertaining 
Christ in disguise. St. Augustine had started a 
hospital in las own house, and often sat down at 
the same table with his guests. The Councils 
adopted this principle, and entrusted the bishops 
with the a 8 .siHtance of the poor and the sick 
(Council of Chalcedon, can. viii.). 

In the decrees of the Councils of the Gallican 
Church are found the earliest regulations con¬ 
cerning the relief of the poor and the sick. The 
First Council, held at Orleans under Childebert 
in 511, devoted two canons to them. The fifth 
decreed that ‘ of the proceeds of ofi'erings or lands 
ranted to the Church by the king two-thirds shall 
e employed in the maintenance of the clergy 
and the poor and one-third in the redemption of 
prisoners.’ The sixteenth adds: ‘ The bishop shall 
provide food and clothing, so far as his means will 
allow, to the poor and the sick who on account of 
their infirmities are unable to work for them¬ 
selves.’ The Fifth Council of Orleans (549) is quite 
as formal. After forbidding the unlawfiil use of 
any part of the alms bequeathed to the hospitals. 


it enjoins upon the bishop.s (can. xxi.) the care 
particularly of lepers, and the duty of supplying 
them to the best of tlicir ability with food and 
clothing, ‘ so that Christian mercy might not fail 
even in the cose of victims of that most loathsome 
disease.’ The fifteenth canon mentions the earliest 
ho.sf>ital as being in h'rance, and founded at Lyons 
in 542 by King Childel>crt and liis wife Ultrogotha 
at tlie instigation of the bishop. Paris does not 
seem to have had one until the middle of the 7 th 
cent., when Bishop Landry established (650) a 
home for invalids and poor travellers near his 
church—whence tlie name 116td-l)ie,u. It is to 
Lanfranc, its archbishop, that Canterbury owes its 
hospital (1070), and the first T.,ondon hospital was 
called St. Bartholomew’s ( 1102 ). In these senii- 
barbariau ages hospitals were often dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit, wliose emblem, a dove, is found 
on the frontal of several, e.g. the hospital built by 
Pope Symmachus in Koine (498). 

At first the bishops had the management of 
the hospitals, but gradually, as the dutie.H in¬ 
creased, they were passed over to the chapters, 
who delegated this work to a few priests called 
provisores or prafexti nosocomii. The Capitularies 
of Charlemagne decreed that the secular and regu¬ 
lar clergy should, as one of tlieir first duties, 
relieve the sick ; and, to guard sgainst neglect of 
duty, they placed the xenoduchia under tlie control 
of royal authority (Unjnt. 183). The Council of 
Meaux (845) refers to the Uospitin Scotoruni, com¬ 
plaining that these had been diverted from their 
original purpo.se of hospitality, and imploring their 
rein.statement as almshouses for travellers and 
invalids. 

3 . Hospices of the monasteries in the Middle 
Ages.—While the bi.sliops werii the first to e.stab- 
lish hospital.s for the care of the .sick, it was the 
monks who created a sj^ecial form of Christian 
hosidtality — the almshoase, or so-called xeno- 
doc/iium. Its foundation is generally attributed 
to St. Benedict of Nuraia; this, however, is not 
correct, a.s it can bo trailed ba(;k as far a.s the very 
beginnings of Kastern rnona.sticism. 

The cu8p)iti of washing the feet of the guesta which 
waa in vogue in the Irish <;onvents of the Gth cent, came from 
the Hast. Johannes CasHianuB, founder of the luonuHtcry of 
St. Victor near Marseilles (410), in his (.'oUntinnett (chapter xvi. 

‘ Magister iiospitium ’), deHcribes the ceremony performed at 
the reception of a guest. After the custoniary salutations 
the traveller w-ns introduced iiito the knspitium, a wing of 
the building apart from the rest of the cloister, and taken to 
his room. After having been shown into the dining-room 
{cvenaculum), ho had his feet washed by one of the monks. The 
whole company then shared in the Joy caused by the arrival of 
a guest, breaking their fast and eating cooked food 

When Columban, at the end of the 6 th cent., 
brought Christian principles, along with tlie ele¬ 
ments of civilization, into Gaul, which bad been 
laid waste by the barbarians, he founded moiia.s- 
terie.s at Anegray, Luxeuil, Fontaine, Bobbin, etc., 
and urged uiion bis monks the duty of hospitality 
tow'ards stranger.^ and poor pilgrims. His dis- 
cijdes, St. Ouen, St. Faron, St. Gull, etc., practised 
this virtue to such an extent that in the 9th cent, 
the fame of Scottish hospitality was wide-spread. 
These are the hospitable monasteries referred to 
by Charlemagne in his Capitularies, by the mem¬ 
bers of the.Council of Meaux (845), and the Council 
of Quierzy (858), when they siieak of the decline of 
the hospilia peregrinoruni. The bishops assembled 
at the first of these Councils implored the Emperor 
Louis le Hebonnaire to restore these hosjntia, help 
them by endowments, and place them under their 
control. 

‘ It is our duty,’ they said (can. 40), ‘ to inform your Majesty 
concerning the homes established and equipf)ed in the time of 
our predecessors, and to-day almo.st annihilated. Tin- Scottish 
oHpitia especially, which the kindly people of that nation had 
built there, and endowed from their wealth acquired because of 
their goodness, have been completely diverted from their real 
purpose Not only are those who ask for hospitality refused 
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nflmittnncc, but ©ven thOH© who, hound b_v th© tlo of mliplo 
havn N»;rved th© fjord from tlmir oluldliood, are hcinp driv* 
from them, and coinpelled Uj ^'Cl from door to door.’ 

Besides Johannes Cassianus and Colnniban, who 
imitated tlie praetiees of the I^aHtern Cliureh, Bene¬ 
dict of Nursia also inij)osed the duty of hospitality 
upon the nudiks of the West. 'I'he 53rd chapter of 
hiH Rpgula is (Uitilled ‘de Ilospitihussuscipiendis,’ 
and rends as follows : ‘ J.et all visitors who chance 
to arrive be welcomed as if it were Christ liimself, 
who will one day say to us, “ 1 was astran;.rer, and 
ye took me in.’^ Let due honour he shown to all, 
especially to servants of the faith and pil^trims’ 
{PL Ixvi. 750; cf. L. Martdne, Comimnianus in 
rcf/nlam Sanrti Benolirti, Laris, 1690). 

'J'hcr*; was ])rac,tically no monastery in tiie Middle 
A^es without its xr/nodochi/mn, and many had a 
tuisoconiium as well. 'I’hese hospices nuulered valu- 
ahle service at a tinu! when the roads were infested 
by robhers, orexjsjsed to frost and snow, c.g. those 
leadin;^ through the passes of hif.di mount ?i,ins, and 
subject to thick foj^s or snowstorms. Such were 
tlm hospices .'uljoinin;^ the cloisters on the three 
chi(!f Alpine j>asses leading from Switzerland (.<► 
Italy and France. 'J’he hf>spice of St. (lothard has 
]>een almost abandoned since the completion of the 
railway from Lucerne to liii^uano (18S2). 'I'hat of 
Sim})lon is greatly affected by the now road leading 
from Brieg to Dorno d’Ossola. The hospice of the 
Croat St. Beriuird still exists, and is prepared to 
render service to trav(!llers on the road from 
Martigny to Aosta. The monks living there 
belong to the Augustinian Order, and their lay 
brotljors are called ‘Maroniers.’ The adventures 
of tliose brave men and their famous dogs are well 
known. They have rescued from certain death 
thousands of travellers lost in the snow and almost 
frozen. For this purpose the monastery of the 
Great St. Bernard received an annual grant from 
the kings of France (1760). The grant wa.s con¬ 
firmed and increased by Napoleon Bonaparte, after 
the famous crossing of his army through this pass 
(15th to L’lst May 1800). 

4. Orders of Hospitallers.—The epidemics which 
frequently raged among the pilgrims travelling 
from the West to the Holy Land, and among the 
soldiers of the (busades, led to the foundation of 
hospitals and Onhus of Hospitallers in Palestine. 
The lir.st hospitals were founded at the end of the 
6th cent, by I’ojie Gregory i., and afterwards re¬ 
stored by dharlemagne, wmo took a great interest 
in the Christians of the East. The hosj)ice of St. 
John, established at Jerusalem before the first 
Crusade by a few Amalfi citizens, gave rise to the 
first Order of llosiiitallers called ‘ Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jeru.salem,’ or ‘ Joannite.s,’ whose rules 
were drawn uji by Brother Gerard (or Gerhaird) 
(d. 1120). This Order, composed of throe classe.«, 
priests, knights, and attendants, w’as of a semi- 
charitable, semi-military nature. As acon.sequence 
of the services it rendered, it spread throughout 
the whole of Europe, and was divided into eight 

f rovinces or ‘ languages.’ After the conquest of 
’alestine by the Turks, the Joannites transferred 
the seat of their Order to Rhodes and subsequently 
to Malta, w'hence tbe names ‘ Knights of Rhode.s’ 
and ‘ Knigdits of Malta,’ by which they are also 
known. The French branch disajipeared at the 
Revolution of 1789. The German branch was re¬ 
stored by Frederick William IV., king of Prussia, 
about 1850, and still exists under the name of 
* Johanniter-Orden,’ The English branch, W'hich 
was abolished and had its wealth confiscated by 
Henry viii., was reorganized in 1826. Its special 
work i.s the supervision of convalescent homes and 
small country hospitals, and the training of sick 
nurses for the poor. The English Joannites were 
of invaluable service to the wounded in the Trans¬ 


vaal war. In imitation of the Joannites the ‘ Hospi¬ 
tallers of the Holy Spirit,’ the ‘Hospitallers of 
St. Lazarus’ to tend lepers, the ‘Hospitallers of 
St. J(ihn of God,’ an Order founded in Granada 
(Spain) by a Portuguese of that name (d. 1550), 
etc., were formed. 

In the Christian Church the care of the sick has 
never been confined solely to men, but both in the 
u imitive Church and during the Middle Ages was 
.argely particij»ated in by women ; so that the 
number of Orders of Hospital Sisters exceeds that 
of the Brethren. Among the oldest and most 
famous, mention is due to the society of ‘ Hospital 
Sisters of the Hotel-Dieu’ (of Jbiris), known as 
‘Augustine Sisters ’ (beginning of the 1.3th cent.), 
the ‘ Haudriettes,’ the ‘Ladies of the Hotcl-Dieu ’ 
of Beaurne, the ‘ Filles - 1 )ieu ’ of Orleans, the 
‘Si.stcrsof St. Thomas’of Villeneuve, and especi¬ 
ally the ‘Sisters of Charity,’ organized by St. 
Vincent de Paul to assist the ‘Dames de Charity’ 
in the nursing of the sick, and obliged to remain 
free from monastic fetters. 

Hosr)ico.s and almshouses were also established 
near the famous pilgrimage jilaces, to allord shelter 
to the numerous jiilgrims visiting them, e.g, at St. 
Jacqiie.s de Compostclla in Spain, Our Lady of 
Loretto in Italy, and Our Lady of the Hermits in 
Switzerland (Einsiediiln). 

The ‘ Maladreries,’ ‘ Mozelleries,’ or ‘ Ho.spitals 
;)f St. Lazarus,’ special homes for lepers, consti¬ 
tuting a brunch ajiart from hospitals, do not de¬ 
mand attention here. 

5. Hospitality in modern times.—It may be said 
that individual hospitality has decreased prac¬ 
tically in direct proportion to the advances 
achieved in the means of transport and the num¬ 
ber of hotels,’ It is, however, still practised to a 
considerable extent in Eastern countries and in 
the north of Flurope, e.g. Scotland. But, if private 
hospitality has diminished as a result of civiliza¬ 
tion, public hospitality, on the other hand, has 
advanced with ra]»id strides not only by develop¬ 
ing existing charitable institutions, but by creating 
new and very ingenious methods of relieving the 
sick and destitute. 

This leads us to subdivide the remaining dis¬ 
cussion into two parts: (1) the development of 
ancient institutioms ; and (2) the formation of new 
methods of relief. 

(1) 'I'lie ancient xenodocMum has been transformed 
into various kinds of night refuges. As early as 
the I2th cent, the Hospital Sisters of St. Augustine 
in Paris were in a position to provide three hundred 
zagrants with three nights’ lodging in their con- 
rent of ‘ Blancs-Manteaux.’ “ Destitute women were 
received in St. Catherine’s Home in Lombard Street. 
In 1872 Massabo founded the lirst night refuge 
at Manseilles, and his example was followed by 
Lamaze and tlie Philanthropic Society, who opened 
lar«re night shelters for men and others for w’ornen 
in I’aris (1878). The munici))al board of Paris, 
the municipalities of London, and most of the 
European capitals, following in their train, opened 
various night shelters. The Salvation Army has 
distinguished itself in this respect. 

As a re.sult of the reforms started in England 
by John Howard and Florence Nightingale, and 
in FTance by La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Tenon, 
etc., the ancient nosocomium has developed into 
the modern hospital with all its hygienic im- 
fjrovements. Before these reforms the best organ¬ 
ized hospitals were military or lazaretto hospitals. 
At the end of the 18th cent, the public hospitals in 

* The Swiss hold the first rank in the management of hotels. 
.\t Ouchy, near Ijxusanne, they have built a normal school for 
hotel luanagerf., which is admirably organized, and is attended 
‘)y young people from all countries. 

3 There is still a street of * Blanoe-Manteaux' in the Temple 
quarter of Paris. 
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France had reached such a depth of decay that 
they were dreaded by the poor, and deservedly 
called forth the censure of philanthropists and the 
complaints of medical men. 

‘You have in Paris,’ wrote Voltaire to Paulet on 22nd 
April 176S, ‘ a hospital (H6tel-I)ieu) where perj^ctual contagion 
reigns, where poor invalids huddled closely together infect 
their neighbours with the plague and death.’ Michelet, the 
distingui.shed hi.storian of ancient Prance, is equally bitter. 

Ancient hospitals,’ he says, ‘ were exactly like reformatories. 
The sick poor and prisoners confined in them wore generally 
regarded as cu!])rit8 struck hy the iiand of Ood, whose first 
duty was to atone for their sins, and they were sulijected to 
cruel troatmenl. Charity of such a dreadful kind arouses our 
horror. An attempt was made to dispel the terrors of the hos- 

K 'Uls by adorning them with enticing names, such as “ HAtel- 
ieu,” “ I^a Charit6,” “ La Piti^,” “ Le bon Pasteur,” but that 
did not succeed in imposing upon poor invalids who hid them- 
stilves to die at lioine, so terrified were they at the thought of 
being forcibly dragged into these places.’ 

At that time the insane were chained in their cells, and such 
W’aa the terror iu.spired by these victims of insanity that they 
were believed to he ‘ possessed by the devil.’ Dr. Pinel showed 
great courage in breaking the chains (17!)2-{)4). 

In Eii'rland John Howard (d. 1790), who is well 
know^ii on account of his remarkable zeal, took 
the initiative towards reforming ho.spitals, and in 
France that step was taken hy the Academy of 
Sciences. The fire which took place in the HAtel- 
Dieuin 1784, and burned to death several hundreds 
of the inmates, rou.sed a wide-spread feeling of pity 
and indignation.* £80,000, a large sum at that 
time, was collected by public subsc-ription for the 
reconstruction and improved sanitary arrange¬ 
ments of this hospital. I’he committee appointed 
hy the Academy of Sciences for the reform of 
public hospitals numbered in its rank.s such 
)hilanthropi8ts as liailly, the Duke of La Koche- 
oucauld - Liancourt, Tenon, etc. The memoir 
written by Tenon (1787) is a master-piece of tech¬ 
nical knowledge and courage, denouncing the 
horrors referred to by Voltaire. The ‘Conven¬ 
tion ’ apiiointcd a committee to carry out the pro¬ 
posed reforms, hut the Revolution and the wars 
of the Empire prevented the realization of Tenon’s 
scheme. Nothing more was achieved until Louis 
Philipl)e’8 reign. 'I’hen the Count of Rambuteau, 
prefect of the Seine department, ordered pre¬ 
paratory investigations concerning the rebuilding 
of the Hdtel-Dieu, which, however, was not actually 
achieved until the reign of Napoleon III. (about 
1866-68). We would call special attention to the 
most recent improvements, especially in the ma¬ 
ternity and surgical wards of hospitals, resulting 
fnjm Pasteur’s discoveries and Lister’s antiseptic 
method. 

Institutions for the maintenance of widows and 
orphans are as old as the Church. Wherever there 
was a Christian community it nigarded the assist- 
.ance of those unfortunates as its first duty. Rut 
there are several ingenious modern metliods of this 
kind of aid, which we shall merely mention. 
Having noticed the disadvantages oi a widow 
having to live alone while her children v'ere sent 
to an orphanage, some philanthropists gave her 
ecuniary assistance, enabling her thereby to keep 
er chilcfren at home,* and to preserve the family 
tie intact—a state of affairs beneficial to both 
mother and children. It was this idea that gave 
rise to the ‘ CEuvre des petites Families’ founded in 
Paris in 1891. Its aim is to bring together orphans 
of both sexes and all ages in a house where they 
are under the care of a Christian matron, who 
treats them as if they were her own children. 
Here they receive manual instruction, one of the 
regulations being that every orphanage must have 
a workshop connected with it, 

1 The HOtel-Dieu In Paris had become a sort of caravanserai, 
open to all poverty-stricken, aped, disabled, and vagrants of 
both sexes, whether they were ill or not. No fewer than 6000 
l>«ople took refuge there, and it was quite an ordinary occur¬ 
rence to have three or even four Invalids lying in one bed. 

2 Cf. the ‘ CEuvre des Veuves ’ founded by Ed. Vaueber in 
Paris, 1898. 


Ever since the Middle Ages the monasteries 
have ho.spitably opened their doors to such fallen 
women a.s have repented, and, endeavouring to 
hide their shame, are making a fresh start. 
Robert d'Arhri.H.sel, the celebrated preacher of 
repentance, founded the Order of hontevrauH. 
One of the convents of this order, St. Magdalene’s, 
was specially set apart for fallen women. In more 
recent time.s this admirable work of hospitality 
and moral aid has hecn carried on hy tlie Roman 
Catholic ‘Good Shepherd’s Nuns,’ the Anglican 
and J’rotestant deaconesses of KaiHcrswerth, and 
the female officers of the Salvation Army; and 
to-day it is being done hy the rescue-work of the 
‘ Home of Fantine,’ founded by Madame d’Avril 
de St. Croix, and hy R. Rereimer’s ‘ League for 
the Suppre.ssion of the Trade in Wliilo Women.’ 

The aged also, afllicted by poverty and in¬ 
firmities, have at all times aroused the compassion 
of the faithful. At one time they were received 
in certain of the monasteries; nowadays there is 
no town of any size which does not possess its home 
for the aged. A new feature introdueed into these 
homes in the 19th cent, was the kee]»ing together 
of old couples, and tlie association of widows and 
widowers with young children, so that the melan¬ 
choly of their old age might be brightened hy the 
happiness of youth. We may mention as examples 
of the former kind the ‘Asile des petils Mi'magcs’ 
at Tssy, near Paris, built on the site of the aiuieut 
‘Hospital for Lepers’ of St. Germain (fouiuUMl in 
1100) and the ‘Horne of Sainte P6rine’ in I’aris, 
and as a type of the latter the ' A.silc protestant do 
Nantcrre ’ for old women and little girls. 

(2) Among modern forms of lios])italiiy the most 
noteworthy is wliat is known as the workhouse— 
a comhination of refuge and workshop. Tire idea, 
however, is not quite new, for, even before the 
French Revolution, workshops luid been ojicned 
in times of poverty to enable the poor to earn a 
livelihood. 

‘But,’ says Louis Riviiire (UAssistance par le travail d 
Paris, 1895), ‘the characteristic feature of our time consists of 
a new element, the effort to Impart a systematic organization 
to this method of relief, so that Uio poor man may obtain some¬ 
thing more tiian pecuniary assistance. Ail these institutions 
have a common aim: in the case of an able-bodied pauper, 
inntead of alms, which are degrading and encourage idleness, 
they substitute ennoliling work—provisionally, however; for, 
although sufficiently remunerative to ensure a livelihood, it also 
stimulates the desire to obtain something hotter. The work is 
compensated either by food and lodgings or by wages.’ 

This method of aid, hospitality in return for 
work, has been applied on a very large scale hy 
F. von Bodelschwingh in his admirable settlement 
near Bielefeld in Westphalia and by J. Rostand 
at Marseilles; and in Paris large workhouses for 
M’omen have been founded by Mesdame.s Suchard 
de Presaens^ * and Risler * and Lfmn IiOf6bure, 
and for men by A. Robin and the Earl and 
Countess of Lauh6pin.* 

Connected with these institutions there are 
homes for convalescents and for worn-out working 
men. To the former class belong the ‘ Villa 
Helvetia’ at Mentone and the National Shelters 
at Vincennes and Vt^sinet founded by Napoleon 
III., and, in the second, mention is due to the 
Sailors’ Homes established in Great Britain and 
other countries, and maintained in order to provide 
a home for homeless sailors returning from long 
and perilous voyages. There, under the care of a 
matron, they find comfort for body and soul. 

The care of children is a characteristic feature 
of our times, esjiecially of the French nation, 
which lias shown its ingenuity in inventing, 
in addition to orphanages, other new methods of 
hospitality to children. In the first rank stands the 
institution of ‘Creches* (infant asylums), founded 

1 ‘ CEuvre du ’Travail,’ aa it is called, in the Rue de Berlin, 1856. 

® ‘ Asile temporalre pour des Femmes ’ (1888). 

8 * CEuvre de I'llospitallt^ par le travail k Belleville et k Posey. 
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in Paris in 1844 by Firmin Marbeau, and now ex¬ 
tending their privileges to the children of more 
than two hundred European towns. Their aim is 
to nurse and feed young infants whose mothers 
have to go out to work. To this class belong th' 
‘Crfeche Furtado-Heine’and the‘Asile L6o Delihes 
in Paris, the ‘ Pouponni^re ’ in Versailles, etc. The 
children’s shelters esl ahlished at St. Maur-les-F’oss^s 
(near Vincennes) dillor from infant asylums in re¬ 
ceiving children from two to seven years of age, 
and not oidy by the day, but for several years, as 
long as their parents are unable to attend to them. 

The services done by the ‘ Colonies de Vaeances,’ 
started by L. Ilion at Zurich and imitated in Paris, 
P(;rlin, etc., and by the ‘ Enfanta li la Montagne’ 
organized by Louis Comte, a St. Etienne clergy¬ 
man, which aim at enabling the delicate and 
weakly children of large manufacturing towns to 
get the benefit of country air and gmod food, are 
also worthy of the greaList praise. Put still more 
to be pitied than the children of the working-class 
poor are those wretched little ones whom Jules 
Simon called ‘ orphans whoso paremts are still alive.’ 
Homes for such children were founded in London 
by Dr. Barnardo, in Liverpool by .James Nugent, 
and nt Ashley Down, near Bristol, by George 
Muller; and in Paris Mesdames A. do Barran 
and Kergomard established homes and prollered 
hospitality and education to the poor creatures who 
were the victims of unnatural parents.^ Thousands 
of these children have by this means been prevented 
from becoming thieves and criminals. 

Children whose defectlvs Instincts or undisciplined nature 
resisted both ph 3 'ii(»l and mental instruction used to be sent to 
‘ Reformatoriss,’ where they often became more corrupted than 
before by bad company. Attempts have been made to improve 
this state of affairs by founding affricultural schools at Mettray 
(at the Junction of the Indre and the Ixiire) and at La Force (on 
the Dorduifne), where military discipline and aericultural work 
fiave succeeded in taming the most ung’overnabTe natures. 

But more iniftortant than all these ways in 
which modern h<iH])italif.y has displayed its excel¬ 
lent spirit is its solicitude for young women and 
girls in search of employment. Many associations, 
(littering in name but having in common this spirit 
of charity, vie with each otlier in the enthusiasm 
with which th(iy not only provide homes for lonely 
girls, servants, or governesses in search of work 
in Paris, hut also give them valuable advice and 
secure situations for them in shops and good 
families. Such arc the ‘ Union intemationale des 
Amies de la jemie Fille,’ whicdi has loranches in 
all the European capitals as well os in Paris, the 
‘ Amicitia’ club, the ‘ Adclphi,’ and the ‘ liestaurant 
pour Dames seules.’ 

And, bustly, it is an almost incredible fact that 
charity has not given up hopes of curing what 
was tliought to be an absolutely incurable vice, 
drunkenne.ss. Establishments have been opened 
in Switzerland, France, England, Sweden, etc. for 
the cure of inebriates, and in suite of gn^at ditti- 
culties they are beginning to obtain encouraging 
results. 

LmtRATtTiui.—Filasaler-De la Croix, Diet. hiMtfyr. d’Muca- \ 
fiVm, 2 vols., Paris, 1837, art. ‘ FIoHjiitaliU’ ’; Kncyc.^ modenie, 
I'arii, 1848, art. ‘ IlOpitaux ’ ; Etienne Chastel. Etudes his- 
toriqxus sur Vinfluenee de la chariU durant les premiers siMes, 
I'aris, 1863 ; H. Haser, Qesch. ehristlicher Kranken-Pjtetje und 
Pjlsgerschc^ft, Berlin, 1867; J. A. Martigny, Did. des ant {quit 6s, 
Paris, 1866 ; W. E. H. Lecky, Hist, of the Rise and Influenceof 
the Spirit of Rationalism, Ijoiidon, 1865,11. 2(W; R. Virchow, 

* Ober Hoepitfiler und Ijazarett®’ in his Qesamnielte Abhand- 
lungen, ii. (Berlin, 187»); F. Lichtenberger, Encyc. des 
sciences religieuses, Paris, 1876-8*2, art. ‘Hrtpitaux'; G. i 
Uhlhorn, Die christliche Liebesthdtigkeit'*, .Stuttpart, 1895 
tr. of 1st pt., CAmttflTi Charity in the Ajicient Church, 
Edinburgh, 1888); Encyc. d'hygUne et mMecine, Paris, 1890, 
artt. ‘HCpitaux,' ‘Hospices’; H. Burdett, Hospitals and 


1 Social mention is due the ‘ Freiu!h Union for the Rescue ; 
of Chudren,' under the direction of C. (Jayte, and the ‘ Patronage i 
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and managed by Etienne Matter, which provide homes for (±U- j 
dren In the country, where they are taught various trade*. I 


Asylums of the World, Ix>ndon, 1893 (with annual supplement 
entitled Burdett's Hospitals and Charities) ; W. P. Paterson, 
‘The Denudation of the Church,’ in ExpT vi. (lH9r)) 16S; La 
France charitable et pr4voyante, Paris charitable et privwjant, 
2 vols., Paris, 189^97; Hamilton-Regnault, I^s Gardes- 
matades, Paris, 1901; L. Lallemand, Hist, de la chariU, Paris, 
HK)2-03 ; H. Gambler, Annuaire protestant, Paris, 1906 ; B. 
Kirkman Gray, A Hist, of English PhUanthropy, London, 
1906 ; A. Harnack, Hussion and Expansion of Christianity in 
the First Three Centuries, Eng. tr.2, London, 1908, ii. 177; art. 

‘Hospitals' in Cath. Encyc. vli. 480; artt. ‘Hospitals’ and 
‘Uospitium’ in DCA i. 786, 789. G. BoNET-MaURY. 

HOSPITALITY (Greek and Roman).—Hospi- 
tality is the name of a relation and of a quality. 
In Greek tho relation is expressed by ^evLa, tlie 
quality by tpiKo^evia ; in Latin the corresponding 
words are hospitium and hospitalitas. It is with 
hospitality as a relation that we shall first be 
concerned. In both Greece and Rome the rebation 
was one between members of ditterent States, and 
it held between families rather th.an individuals, 
or, it might be, between a family or individual 
and a State, 'riiis gives us a division of hospi¬ 
tality into private and public. In relation to 
private persons a man was called in Greek 
in relation to a State vpd^eyoi; and the like distinc¬ 
tion held between ^evLa and wpo^evLa.^ In Latin 
the one word ho.fpitiiim, with its concrete hospes, 
was used for both private and public hospitality. 
There are some relations, like that between father 
and son, in which, the relation not being the same 
on l)oth sides, a dillerent word is requirful to 
express each of the terms. But, as the relation of 
hosjiitality was reciprocal, he who was host be¬ 
coming guest in his turn, the Greeks and Romans 
were content with one word (^^voy, hospes) to cover 
both sides of the relation, like our words ‘ brother,’ 
‘cousin.’* We, however, have ditterentiated the 
two words, ‘host’ and ‘guest,’ which come ulti¬ 
mately from the same root, in order to distinguish 
the two sides of a relation which is not witli us so 
necessarily convertible as it was with the ancients. 
When the Greeks found it convenient to distin¬ 
guish, they expressed tlie entertainer by the word 
i€vo5l)Ko$, leaving iivo’t for the person entertained.® 
The word dialectic forms of which are 

fetFos, ^ivvos, is probably connected etymologically 
with Lat. hostis, being for * yzhenvos, * ghs-en-uos; * 
and, like hostis, it means originally an out.sider or 
foreiraer of some sort. Herodotus twice notices 
the Lacedeemonian use of the word in this its 
primary sense, as equivalent to fidp^apou When 
Amompharetus plumped down a big stone before 
the feet of Pausanias, ho exclaimed : ‘ With this 
pebble I give my vote not to run aw'ay from the 
foreigners ’ (rowy ^elyovs).^ 

Cicero tells us ® that the word hostis meant 
originally nothing more than pereqrinus, quoting 
the 'rwelve Tables in support oi his assertion, 
which philology sanctions by connecting the Latin 
hostis with the German Gast. Cicero draws a con¬ 
clusion as to the mildness of the early Romans, 
who called their enemies nothing worse than 
‘strangers,’ though they might have called them 
percluelles. Others, how'ever, might argue from 
the same philologiiial fact that the Romans failed 
to distinguish between strangers and enemies. 

Hospit-, the stem of hosftes, is regarded by 
philologists as a contraction for hosti-pet ; but as 

1 Athen. xlil. 81, p. 603 f.: 'EpfugaChtut 6i, (eyov oi edvroy eai 
irpo{cVov ’AOrjraiwi'. 

2 The femiuitie of was (erri, of hospes, hospita (Plato, 

Laws, xii. 953 D : vTrofie'xeo’tfat t« xpij irayrat feVov? re kai I'rty 
i$ oAAtjf xwp« : Cio. Verr. n. ii. 24 : ‘ femlna priuiaria Servilia 
vetere Dionis hospita 

* Od. viii. 542 f. ; iv’ bpw rtpiruiixeSa. vavtsv (’tivoSoxoi xai 
(tti’or. Of. 71. iii. 854 ; Od. viii. 210, xv. 64 f. In Homer feVoy 
and its derivatives always appear in the Ionic forms ftivoy, etc. 

^ K. Bruy^nann, Gr. Gramtn.'^, Munich, 1913, p. 112. 

* Herod, ix. 66: fetvovy hrywy rouy ^ap/3dpovy. Cf. lx. 11? 
fetvovy ydp cxiiAeov rovy flapfidpovs. Cf. Plut. Aristides, 10. 

* He Off. 1. 87. 
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to the meaning of the latter element there is a 
difference of opinion. According to some, it is 
from j?a-, the root of paaco ; according to others, 
it is connected with jooi-, as seen in the Latin 
On the former assumption the word woultl mean 
‘ feeder of guests or strangers,’ on the latter ‘ guest- 
master,* i.e. master of the house in which guests 
are entertained (see below, p. 818 f.). In early 
society, when there was not an Imperial Hotel in 
every big town, hospitality was one of the most 
important of the relations of life.^ 

The first point to notice about this relation is 
that it was extra-political. It carried a man 
beyond the bounds of his own State, and so was 
the beginning of the brotherhood of man. While 
all around was hostility or indifference, it was some¬ 
thing to feel that there was one foreign city where 
one’s warmest welcome would not be at an inn. 

Secondly, the relation was reciprocal, which led 
one to do as he would be done by. If one were 
host to-day, he would be guest to-morrow, or, let 
us say, next year, and dependent for his comfort 
and well-being on the man whom he was now 
entertaining. ‘ And I myself,’ says Admetus, 
‘find in him a most excellent host, whenever I 
come to the thirsty land of Argos.’^ Odysseus in 
tlio Odyssey is made to utter a shrewd remark 
about t)ie stupidity of contending in games with 
one’s host.® 

Thirdly, the relation was hereditary, descending 
from father to son. When Glaucus in the Iliad 
had declared his pedigree, Diomede recognized 
that the tie of hospitality had been contracted 
between liis own grandfather, (Lneus, and liellero- 
phontes, the grandfather of Glaucus.^ ‘ Why, you 
are my old hereditary guest-friend !’ he exclaims; 
and so, ann<l the war of nations, the two heroes 
conclude a private peace, agreeing to avoid each 
otlier’s weapons. Tlie beautiful episode of Glaucus 
and Diomede, while from the poet’s point of view 
it serves the purpose of filling up the time until 
Hector returns to the field, having discharged his 
mission to Troy, has from our point of view the 
recommendation of throwing a vivid light on the 
early importance of the tie of which we are speak¬ 
ing. Again, in the Odyssey when Athene, under 
the guise of Mentes, wishes to gain the confidence 
of Telernachus, she tells him that they are heredi- 
tary guest-friends, adding that he can go and ask 
his grandfatlier Laertes about the matter.® As a 
matter of fact, this assertion is untrue, as is that 
ill Od. xvii, 522, where Odysseus, disguised as a 
beggar, claims to he an hereditary guest-friend to 
himself, but it is illustrative of the fact without 
which it would lose its meaning. In Od. xv, 195-198 
we see how the consciousness of hereditary affection 
makes the hearts of the young Telemacims and 
of Nestor’s son I’isistratus warm to one another. 

A fourth point to notice about the relation of 
hospitality is that it was inaugurated and accom¬ 
panied by an interchange of gifts. On the dis¬ 
covery that they are guest-friends, Glaucus and 
Diomede exchange armour on the field of battle, 
which gives occasion to the canny saying of 
Homer: 

‘ Then OlaiicuH of his Judgment Jove deprived. 

His armour interchanging, gold for brass, 

A hundred oxen’s worth for that of nine,’* 

1 In Grffico-Roman times the accommodation for travellers 
does not seem to have been very good—partly perhaps on 
account of the very system of fevta, or hospitium, of which we 
are speaking. The various words in Greek and l.atin for a 
place of entertainment do not connote more than our word 
* inn 7rat'So*t«rov(Ari8toph. Ran. 650), Karayw^^ov (Thuc. iii. 68), 
caraAvo-if (Herod. v. ,52), (caraAv/aa (NT); hospitium, devor- 
sorium (Cic. Cat. Mai. 84), oaupona (Hor. Bpist. i. xL 12), 
tai'erjia (Cic. Inv. ii. 14). 

2 Kurip. Ale. 659. » Od. viii. 210. 

* Jl. vl. 216. 6 Od. i, 187. 

» Lord Derby's tr. of the /Had (vl. 276 fif.). 


In the Odyssey the first thought of Telernachus, 
on being told that Mentes is an hereditary guest- 
friend, is to press some keepsake upon his 
acceptance. * 

Fifthly, the parties to the relation secured 
themselves against impostors by the device of 
tickets, which were broken between them, one 
part being retained on either side. ahji^oXov was 
the Greek word for a ticket of this kind, and we 
find Plautus speaking of it as hospitalis tessera.'^ 
Probably this custom grew up in post-Horaeric 
times. If so, Euripides is guilty of an anachronism 
when he makes Jason offer such hospitality-tickets 
to Medea, for her to present to his guest-friends,® 
Crito, the contemporary of the poet, might have 
adopted this method of securing the welfare of 
Socrates, had that philosopher availed himself of 
the means provided for his escape into Thessaly.® 

Lastly, the relation of which we are speaking 
was no light expres.sion of casual goodwill, but a 
solemn engagement which had the sanction of 
religion. The Supreme God in one of his aspects 
presided over it, so that we hear of Zei>i Alviot and 
Jupiter hospitalis.^ What made the oflence of 
Paris so rank, in carrying off Helen, was that it 
was a violation of the rights of hospitality ; and 
what added a darker horror to the crime of 
iEgistlius was that ho first gave a banmiet to 
Agamemnon and then slew liini as one slays an 
ox in the stall.® It is worth noting that Herakles, 
who ended by being the greatest saint in the Stoic 
calendar, started on his career by being a had 
man, who slew a guest in liis own house.’ 

Besides indicating the special relation of which 
we have been speaking, the word ^Ivot signifies 
also any stranger or foreigner as op})osed to do-r6i, 
iroXlrys, ivixwpioi. Hence the address M'as 

used like the American ‘stranger.’ Men did not 
travel much for pleasure in early times, for that 
was to cut themselves off from the social organism, 
of which they were part, and expose themselves 
to tiie mercy of strangers. If a man were found 
wandering about in another country, he had gener¬ 
ally some very good reason for having left Ids own. 
Perhaps he had killed some one, whether by 
accident or design, or had in some way made 
himself obnoxious at home. At all events, he was 
helpless now, and to the credit of human nature 
he it said that the appeal to pity is seldom in¬ 
effectual. In early Greece, as among the Jews, 
there was a strong sentiment in favour of the 
protection of .strangers. Any wanderer or refugee 
was regarded as being under the protection of 
Zei>s S^vios; nay more, the helper of the helpless, 
Zei)s 'Ix^o-ios, extended his care over him. This 
sentiment finds strong and frequent expression in 
the Odyssey.^ It is remarked, indeed, of the 
Pheeacians that they have no fondness for 
strangers,® hut even they treat their unknown 
visitor royally, when once they have accepted him 
as a suppliant. Had we not the authority of 
Athene for the statement, we might he surprised 
that the Phaiacians, of all people, should display 
an aversion from strangers, considering how rond 
they were of visiting foreign lands. The Cyclopes 
are a gruesome exception in the Homeric world to 
the general regard displayed for strangers, but 
then they are not men out monsters. The inhos- 

itality of the Tauric Chersonese is beyond the 

en of Homer. Human sentiment, when it lacks 

1 Od. !. 811 IT. See also II. xv. R32; Od. xxiv. 286 f., 313 f. 

2 Paen. v. ll. 92, v. 1. 25: ‘ Deutn hospitalein ac teaserait 
mecum fero Cist, il L 27 : * confret?isti tesseram.' 

8 Med. 613. * Crito, 45 U. 

0 II. xiii. 625; Oic. Fin. ill 66, Deiot. 18. 

0 Od. Iv. 686, xi. 411. 7 ib. xxi. 27 ff. 

8 Ib. Vi. 207 f., Xiv. 67 f., vii. 164 f., viU. 646 f., lx. 28911., xlil 
213, xiv. 283 r. 

*Ib. vli. 82/. 
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efficiency, clothes itself in a relij'ious sanction, 
and a|)j)eal8 to the jiowers of lieaven in favour of 
wliat 18 not, hut oii;.dit to he, 'J’liere me 111:1.113^ 
stories which point the moral how the (lod of 
Hospitality and the God of Su})plieation (Zti>s 
E^vtoj and Zfei 'Ik^o-ioj) cannot he flouted with 
impunity. Folklore also declared that the ^t^ds 
assumed the likeness of strangers, and went up 
and down in ttie world to keep watch ujion the 
ways of men. The outrageousness of the ofJcnce 
committed by Antinous, when lie hurled a stool 
at the wandering beggar who asked for alm.s, 
stands out in higli relief when we find that even 
the unruly suitors were shocked at this conduct, 
and that it is one of them who expostuIat.es with 
him thus: 

• AntitiniiH, ttion hast not done well to hit the unJiappv 
wayfiircr, ac.onrBed man, if indeed Liiere be a in lieaven ! 
And Kods in the likeni'.sH of Htraiij^crs from other Ifitida, takitar 
all HorlHof forriiH, roam about amonp the eitieH, keeping,'-watch 
upon till* violence or Kood behaviour of mem’I 

Thus, in the Hellenic as in the Hebrew world, 
one might in exercising hospitality he ‘entertain¬ 
ing angels unawares’ (He 13“). Fven in St. Paurs 
time, in the cities of Lycaonia, there w'as vitalit 3 " 
enough in the idea of ‘ gods ('omiug down in the 
likeness of men ’ to lead to practitral expre.ssion in 
the vvay of sacrilitH', (Ac 14“). It was tint same 
district whicJi was the scene of the story of Haucis 
and Philemon, who entertained at talde Jujiiter 
and Mercury.''' 

That tluue is more about liosjiitality in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad is prohalily due to the 
nature'of the snhjeet-mattor—the one dealing with 
leace, and the other with war. When the envoys 
rom Agamernrion come to Achilles in Iluul 
bk. ix., the first thought of that hero is to call to 
PatrocluH for a bigger bowl and a stronger mix¬ 
ture,® together witli a cup for each. I’atroclus’ 
own forethought supjdies such trifling accessaries 
to the feast as the chine of a shoe}), a goat, and 
a fat hog, I’he <;arnivoroiisiiesH of the Aclnean 
heroes, we may note in passing, stands in strong 
contrast with the temjierate, and almost vege¬ 
tarian, diet of the Athenians, When Priam comes 
as a suTijdiant to Achilles, in hk. xxiv., he is 
met with the same iirompt and slieep-.slaying hospi¬ 
tality ; hut the hero, aware of the uncertainties 
of hi.s own temper, iins to warn the old man to 
avoid irritating liim, lest he should forget, even in 
his own hut, tliat he is dealing with asuppliani, 
and might thereby tran.sgresa the conuuaiids of 
Zeus.* 

'J’lie politeness of an Homeric host required that 
he should feed his guest hofore he asked w'ho he 
was. This is an excellent rule. For, in the first 
place, it is a tax upon one who is tired and liungiy’ 
to have to talk at all ; 8econdl3^ the host makes it 
plain that his kindness has no respect of jwrsons ; 
and, thirdly, if it should he an enemy that he is 
entertaining, he will find it more difiicult to hate 
him after doing so.® 

Gifts, as has been said already, were u.sual be¬ 
tween the parties who entered into a formal rela¬ 
tion of liosjiitality. But, besides this, some dole 
or gift seems to have been regarded as the right of j 
any stranger as such. The value would, of course, 
vary with the importance of the stranger and the 
disjiosition of the donor. Odysseus at first exjiects 
to get some such gift even out of the (.^yelojis,® 
As a beggar he does get meat and drink from 
Nausicaa, with the remark on her jmrt that ‘all 
strangers and jioor are from Zeus, and a gift, though 
small, is welcome’;’ hut, when his name and fame 
have become known to the Plueacians, he receives 

J Od. xvli. 483-487. 3 Ovid, Met. viij, 626-720. 

• /Z. lx. 202f. *lb.xx\\.bmt. 

» Od. iv. WM52 ; of. 1. 128 f. 8 Ib. lx. 2(W II. 

7 Ib. vl. 207 f. 


parting gifts from them which show their apprecia¬ 
tion 01 his dignity. Menelaus al.‘<o on his travels 
jMcked up niiicli wealth from jiresenLs.' In fact, 
we «lerive from tJie Odys/tey the inijire.ssioii that in 
those days (hut then, mhen were they?) travelling 
on the part of a distinguished man was a source of 
gain, instead of exjienditure. 

Among the Komans, as among the Greeks, the 
formal rel.ation of hospitality was inaugurated by 
the interchange of gifts, either in person or by 
jiroxy. So Servius tells us ; “ and tlie poet him¬ 
self illustrates his commentator when he makes 
F^vander ready to receive overtures of allianc^e from 
/Faieas, on the ground of the gifts which he had 
received as a lad from the hero’s father, Anchises.® 
Ah among the Greeks, also, the relation was kept 
uj) from father to son, and might he contracted 
wit h the most distant jiotentates; for instance, 
we find that Poinjicy was on terms of hosjiitalit}' 
with King .Iiiha ; ^ and Marcus Metius, an obscure 
jHiison, with Ariovi.stns.® 

I’hc words of Ovid descriptive of the Iron Age— 
‘non hospes ah hosjiite tutus’®—.are eloquent of 
tlie sanctity Avliich in Hoinun ojiinion attaclicd 
to the tie. 'riicre is an interesting disc.ussion in 
Aiilus Gellius as to whether hospitiU7n or clientela 
came next after one’s obligations to parents and to 
wards. He cites Massurius Sahinus, a writer on 
civil law, as giving the i)reference to hos^pitium over 
client da and we find Cornificius, in his treatise 
addre.s.secl to Herennius, juitting tlie duties of life 
in the same order.® The generally nccejited order 
of elaiinants, however, was this: parents, wards, 
clients, guest-friends, kinsmen, connexions. A.s 
the relation of liosjiitality was one which, from the 
nature of the case, came into ojicration only at in¬ 
tervals, it was naturall y sometimes of a eercmoniou.s 
character, not implying jiersonal intimacy.® 

Herodotus tells us tliat no Stat.es were ever so 
closely connected by ties of hospitality as Sybaris 
and Miletus;'" and some language of Plato in the 
L(iv)s^^ would lead us to tliink that there were 
sometimes formal relations of liosjiitality between 
State and State, so that the children of one were 
taught to look upon the other as their second 
country ; hut the public ho.spitality of which we 
hear most was an unequal relation — between a 
State or tyrant on the one side, and a family or 
individual on the other. A -n-pd^evof was a persim 
who undertook to look after the interests of a 
foreign State in his own. He thus dill'ered from 
the modern ‘consul,’ w'lio, as a rule, is a jierson 
who looks after the interests of his own State 
in a foreign one. The irpb^tvos Avas sometimes aji- 
jiointed 113 ' the State; sometimes lie ajijKiinted 
liimsclf, in wfliich ease he was an 
or honorary consul. At Athens the jieujile ap- 
jiointed their Trpd^evoi ;at Sjiart a tlie iipjiointment 
was one of the jirivileges of tlie kings.** Sometimes 

1 Od. Iv. 90. 12.^-132. 

2 ‘CoTisuotudo orat apud maiorea, ut inter ae hoininea hospitU 

ira inutuia nmnerilmn copiilarent, vet in ))rae8enti, veJ per 
tornuntioH ’ (on ix. 300). 

3 viii. 100 IT. 

* Cmsar, de Bell. Civ. ii. 25. 4 ; ‘ Iluic («c. repi Jubw] paternum 
hoapiUnm cum Pompcio intcrcedehat.’ 

8 De Hell. Gall. 1. 47. 4 : ‘ Marcum Metium, qui hospltio Ario- 
viati uLebatur.* 

« 31e.t. i. 144. 

7 Moct. Att. V. 18. 6 : ' In offlcila apud maiorea ita obaervatum 
eat: priiiiuiu tutelae, delude hoapiti, deiiide clienti, turn cojir- 

ito, poatea adtini.’ 

8 Corriif. ad Her. iii. 4 : * Hospitia, clientelaa, cog:iiationeB, 
adtlriitaies.' Cf. Cic. in Cere. Div. 00; ‘ Ab hospiLibus olienti- 

lUsqueHuia , . . iniurius proiailsare.' 

3 Ci(\ Hose. Am. 16: ‘Non niodo hoapitium, veruin etiam 
donie.sticuH uaus et coiiauetuclo.’ 

18 lleroti. vi. 21 : »r«lAi«c yap airai poAiorra Sr) twv r)fj.eit IS/j-tv 
iteiifijOjitrae. 

11 i. 042 B: Tvyx®*’** rj/jLwr i) itrrim rfit irdAcax ohra iipdo* 
wp6{emt. 

13 Tbiic. lib 70. 18 Ib. ii. 29. 14 Herod, vl. 67. 
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there was a salary attached to the position, as we 
know from tlie Corcyracan msori})tion,* which con¬ 
tains an account of lands purcliasod by the State 
for the use of its irpS^evoL. But in most cases the 
office seems to have been assumed voluntarily by 
men of wealth and station, the attraction of inter¬ 
national importance beirijy: reward enough in itself 
for the honour-loving Greek. Thus we find Alci- 
biades resuming the hereditary TTpo^evla with the 
Lacedajmonians which his graiulfatlKU' bad for some 
reason renounced.^ As tlie rpo^evos would naturally 
be a persona grata with tlie State whose interests 
he espoused, delicate negotiations were often con¬ 
ducted through him. Thus, when Mardonius 
wished to detach the Athenians from the cause 
of Hellas, it was Alexander of Macedon that he 
sent to them as being their Trp6^cvos.^ When, in the 
time of the Four Hundred, the Athenians were 
near coming to blows with one another while the 
foe was without the gates, it Avas mainly through 
the good offices of one of their irpd^ei’oi, Thucydides 
of Pharsalus, avIio happened to be present, that 
their rage was checked.'* But tlie actum of Trpb^fvoi 
Avas not always advantageous to the State to Avhiidi 
they belonged. Thus Ave learn from J'hucydides® 
that the revolt of Lesbos broke out prematurely 
OAving to information being su})plied to Athens by 
the ■7rp6^evoL of what was going on in the islaiul. 
The institution of irpS^evoi Avas a Avide-syiread and 
important feature of Greek life. Even the barbar¬ 
ous tribe of the Mossynmci had their Trp6^(vos in 
Timesitheus of Trajiezus, through whom they Avere 
approached when X^enophon Avisned to yia-ss through 
their country.® The connexion of this institution 
with hospitality in the modern sense lies in the 
fact that it was at tlie house of tlie irpd^fyos that 
foreign ambassadors would naturally be enter¬ 
tained.’ 

Among the Romans we find from the earlie.st 
times the same distinction as among the Greeks 
between public and private hospitality. Eivy 
speaks of Servius Tullius as having linked himself 
in both ways with the leading men among the 
Latins.® We read, too, how in tlie time of Camillus 
one Timasitheuspersuaded his Liparensian country¬ 
men, desyiite their yAiratical instincts, to let a Roman 
ofl'ering, whiidi fell into their hands, get safely to 
Delphi ; and how, in return for this service, hospi¬ 
tality was voted to him by decree of the Senate, and 
gifts were presented by the State.® There is also 
a picturesque tale told by Livy, Avhich reminds us 
of the episode of Glaiicus and Diomede. Tlie moral 
is the same, though the treatment is different. In 
212 D.C., at the siege of Capua, there was a Roman 
named Crispinus and a Capuan named Radius, who 
Avere connected by ties of hospitality, insomuch 
that Radius had been nursed through an illness 
in the house of Crisydnus. What, then, was the 
surprise of the Avorthy Roman to find himself 
challenged to single combat by his Capuan guest- 
friend 1 No taunts could make him tight, until 
Radius renounced the tie of hospitality. Then, 
by permission of lii.s commander.s, he took the field 
on norseback—to the shameful overthrow of his 
adversary. 

The year 173 B.C. is noted by Livy as marking 
a turning-point in the treatment of the allies in 
the matter of hospitality. One of the consuls of 
that year having previously had occasion as a 
private person to visit Fraeneste, in order to sacri- 

1 Bftckh. CIG ii. 17, Inscr. 1840. 

a Thuc. V. 4a, vi. 89. 8 Herod, viil. 136-148. 

< Thuc. viii. 92. 8. 8 iii. 2. 8. 

« Xen. Anab. v. 4. 2. ^ Xen. Hell. v. 4. 22. 

8 Ur. 1. 46. 2 ; ' Inter proceres I.^tinonini, cum qiiibus publlce 
prJvatimque hospitla amicitiftHque de industria iunxerat.’ 

a Jb. V. 28. 5 : * Hospitium oum eo •enatuBconsuIto est (actum 
donaoue puhlice data.' 

10 Ib. XXV. 18. 9. 


fice in the teniyde of Fortune, had been mortified 
by receiving no marks of honour there, either in 
yiuhlic or in ynivate. So, Avlien sent on a puhlio 
mission Avith regard to the State-lands in (kimyiania, 
he prefaced his coming by a letter to the Pricnes- 
tines, ordering that tlie magistrates should come 
out to meet him, that quarters should he preyiared 
for him at the public expense, and that baggage- 
animals should he ready for his departure. Up to 
this time, Livy tolls us, the higliest magistrates 
had been content Avitli privata huspitm Avhen they 
visilcil the allies, but tliis action served os a yire- 
cedent for evor-groAving demands of the same 
nature.’ 

Turning noAV to hospitality as a good quality or 
virtue, it is obvious to remark that it is a form of 
good-Avill to men Avliich tinds most scope for its 
exercise, and is consequently most liigldy valued, 
in a comyiaratively rude slate of society. The 
Homeric outlook iiyion the Avorld makes this the 
criterion of y^raise or condemnation— 

») (i.iv ouoi aypiot, oi/Si StKoioi, 

o'i T« itai yoot icrr'i OeouStjt.^ 

In clas.sical (irnes it wa.s the backward country 
of Thessaly that Avas most noted for hosyiitality. 
Xenophon® syieaks of Folydamas of Pharsalus as 
being ‘ inagnificent in his ho.syiitality after the 
Thessalian fashion.’ Adrnetus, Ave may remember, 
whose virtues in other respects were not conspicu¬ 
ous, had this redeeming feature in his character. 
Ilis house could be addressed as— 

u> Tro\v$nyor xal iKtvOepof avUp'ot atl nor" oTttotA 

When Crito, in Plato’s dialogue of that name, 
wishes to got Socrates out of yirison, and to send 
him to his friends in Thessaly, the y»hilosopher is 
made to rej.ly Avith some disyiaraging remarks about 
feasting in Thessaly,® iinyilying that he was of the 
same oyniiiori as that afterwards exyjiessed by the 
historian ’rheoyiompus, that the Thessalians were 
more anxious about a well-laid table than a Avell- 
ordered life.® In other parts of Greece the practice 
of hospitality must have been rarer, if we may 
judge from the story of hoAv Miltiades in the time 
of Pisistratus became tyrant of the Chersonese. 
Some Dolonkian envoys to Delplii had been in¬ 
structed by the oracle to take as a new founder of 
their State the first man who oU'ered them hosyiita¬ 
lity after they left the temple, and they traversed 
the Avhole of the Sacred Road through Phocis and 
Boeotia without receiving an invitation ; it was not 
till they turned aside to Athens that Miltiades, 
seeing them as he sat in his doorway, shouted to 
them to come in ; and, after he had entertained 
them, they communicated to him the oracle, and 
pressed their leadership upon his acceyitance.’ The 
importance attached to hospitality in uncivilized 
communities is due to that instinctive yierception 
of the needs of men which underlies ethics. In a 
more developed society it becomes a rich man’s 
virtue, a kind of moral luxury, rather than a 
necessity. By Aristotle it is brought under the 
head or ‘magnificence,’ which displays itself, 
among other tilings, in the reception and dismissal 
of strangers.® Magnificence is a civic virtue, and 
the entertainment of illustrious guests is a glory 
to the State, on which grounds Cicero remarks; 
‘recte eliam a Theojjhrasto est laudata hospita- 
litos.’® In the (Economicus of Xenophon, Avnere 
the burdens upon the rich at Athens are being 
discussed, sjieoial mention is made of the socifu 
necessity of entertaining many foreign guests, and 
that too magnificently.’® The obligations of nobility 
in this respect were so Avell recognized at Athens 
that Solon includes a foreign guest among the 

* Liv. xlii. 1. a Od. vilf. 676 f. ; cf. lx. 176 f. 

• Hell. vl. 1. 2 f. 4 Eurlp. Ale. 669. 

» Plato, CrUo, 68 B. |« Athen. xii. 33, p. 627a- 

11lcrod. vi. 34 f. 9 Et.h, Nie. 1123» 3. 

» De Off. ii. 64. 10 (Ke. 11. 6. 
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appanageH of the rich and Iiappy man, on a level 
with hia children, horses, and hounds— 

(f waide't r* ^lAoi, Kai Iinroi 

Kai mlytt ayptvrai, tcai (t'yot oAAtifiaTroc. * 

In the Meno of 1’laLo also ‘ to km/vv how to receive 
and dismiss fellow-countrymen and strangers in a 
manner worthy of a good man is reckoned among 
the accomplishments of an aspirant to public life. 
Callias, the son of Hi[)ponic\i 8 , was celebrated at 
Athens for hi.s princely liospitality ; and at Sparta, 
Lichos, who was irp6^tuoi to the Argives, but ex¬ 
tended his welcome to all strangers who were pre¬ 
sent in Sparta at the Gyrnnopa^diH:.’* 

LlTKRATrim.—In addition to the BourncH oitod in the article, 
Bee tlie treatment of the 8ui)Ject in Smith's Did. of Gr. and Horn. 
Ant., by W. Wayte, L. Schmitz, and H. Hatfcr; and ii 
R. von Iherlngr’s ‘ UttiitfreundBohaft lin Altertum,’in Deutuch, 
Rundschau, imi. GKOKOK STOCK. 

HOSPITALITY (Hindu).—Under the condi 
tions of Hindu law and social usage the exercise 
of hospitality in the (udinary sense of the term, 
when the lu>st shares with Ids guest a meal or pro¬ 
vision which he has himself furnished, is necessarily 
precluded. A rigorous and minutely divisive law 
of caste has long forbidden in India that the 
stranger, or one not born within the inviolable 
and usually narrow limits of the caste {jdti, 
‘birth’), should be welconuMl to a place at the 
family meal. In this aspect of the subject, eating 
in common is entirely repugnant to Hindu feeling 
and thought; it is inconceival)le and impossible 
that members of difl'erent castes should partake 
together of the same food. And the rule or preju¬ 
dice, together with that against intermarriage, 
will be among the last to yield to the solvent of 
European practice and exam|tle. 

In all other respects the duty of ho.spitality is 
fully recognized, and, subject to this important 
limitation, adequately discharged by all Hindus. 
Trobably in no country in the world may the pass¬ 
ing wayfarer be so conlident that his nee<ls will 
be met in whatever village he may find himself, 
although the provision will not go beyond the 
minimum of his reijuirements. Consideration for 
a guest is enjoined in the sacred Law-Hooks of 
India os an imjiortant part of the duty of a house¬ 
holder. It is true that it is generally a.saumed 
that the gue.st will be a Brahman. In practice, 
however, the interpretation which has l)een given 
by the people themselves to their obligation has 
not limited it to one caste or group of castes to 
the exclusion of all others. The Brahman has 
always liad the prior claim for the supply of his 
needs, whether in respect of food or of auglit else; 
but the demands of hospitality are not re})udiated 
by whomsoever they may be presented, though 
these others w ill be entertained with less satisfac¬ 
tion and with considerable abatement of ceremony. 

A further condition which im})edes the free 
intercourse and social communion which the dis¬ 
pensing of hospitality in the European sense of 
the term involves is tliat to the Hindu eating is a 
Bolernn and sacred religious act. H»mce both the 
preparation and the jiartaking of food are hedged 
about with restrictions designed, in the first in¬ 
stance, to secure the ceremonial purity Isith of the 
food itself and of him for whom it is provided. 
To admit a stranger to a share in the meal, or even 
to allow the motions and acts of eating to be seen 
by another, would involve an almost certain risk 
of pollution. No strict Hindu will voluntarily 
and under ordinary circumstances eat otherwise 
than in private. A free and open hospitality, 
therefore, such as obtains in many countries, 
which invites the guest to an honoured place at 
the board, is, from this point of view, precluded by 
religious sentiment no less than by social custom. 

1 Frag, lit, Oaisford. * 91 A. 

s Thuc. V. 7e. 3; Xen. M$m. i. 2. 81. 


Apart, therefore, from anniversaries and festi¬ 
vals, and from private occasions for rejoicing, as a 
wedding or the birth of a son and heir, the lavish 
entertainment of guests on the part of wealthy 
natives of India, and of others according to their 
means, is limited to the feasting of Brahmans, and 
the making provision for the poor at an o[)en meal 
at which all comers may receive a share without 
question asked. In the latter case the distribution 
frequently takes the form of a money dole in place 
of or in addition to the food prej^ared. All such 
acts and gifts secure for the donor religious merit, 
and are often thank-ofl'crings for public or private 
good fortune or success. They are evident^ also 
more of the nature of alms or charity, the recipients 
being in poverty and real need of the benefaction, 
than of true ho.spitality (see art. CllAKlTV [Hindu]). 
The mo.st recent instance of such donations has 
been the generous gifts for the poor placed at the 
disposal of Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, 
in token of thank.sgiving for his recovery from 
the attempt made upon his life at the Delhi 
Durbar of l‘J12. 

In the formal and elaborate feasting of Brahmans 
also the relation of host and guest is of a dilTcrent 
nature. 'I'he sacred character of the Brahman 
places him on a level socially and religiously above 
that of his host; and the latter may not, and 
does not, eat until his guests have been satislied; 
nor would it be in accordance with usage or social 
right that he should sit down with them to a com¬ 
mon meal, d'hus to provide for the wants of mem¬ 
bers of the higher caste is a sacred <iuty incumbent 
upon the Hindu houscholdt'r whiidi is rejieatedly 
enjoined in the Law-books.* The obligation has 
dten pres.sed hard u])on the less wealthy mem bens 
d Hindu society, and has been a not inappreciable 
or inetlective cause of the wide-sj)rea<l indebted¬ 
ness which has overtaken in the past so many 
clas.ses of the Indian peoj)le. Usage and custnm, 
fortiiied by religious sanction, has demanded an 
exj>enditure in the entertainment of guests at 
festivals or important events in the family life 
which has left the householder permanently and 
hopelessly impoverished ; nor can real benefit be 
said to have accrued to any one from the practice, 
Iea.st of all to those members of the higher castes 
whom it has encouraged in a life of slothfulnes.s 
and dependency. Nevertlieless, the obligation has 
been generously recognized throughout the whole 
course of Indian life and history. And, if in part 
during recent years the respon.sibility has been 
st)mewhat less scrunulously interpreted and aiTed 
upon, tlie result i.s due to the general loosening of 
the bonds of a .social sy.stem wiiicli is found to be 
out of harmony with Euro])ean conceptions, and 
incompatible with tlie relations of a world-wide 
Empire. 

Litkraturk.—T here !■ no Bpecial or distinctive literature. 
See the works cited in artt. Ahokticibm (Hindu), (JHAiun 
llindu), Hinduism. A. B. Ueden. 

HOSPITALITY (Iranian). — The obligation 
and the dutic.s of hosiiitality appear to he taken 
for granted in the Ave.sta and I’ahlavi writings, 
and no Avord for ‘ hospitality ’ is recorded.*' At the 
1 Cf. Manu, iii. 72 : ' He who docs not feed tiiese live, thetfods, 
hi* (guests, those whom he is bound to maintain, the manes, 
and himself, lives not, thouifh he breathes it). W f. ; ‘Let him 
offer, in accordance with the rule, to a jfuest wlio has come a 
seat and water, as well as food, garnished accordintf to his 
ahilit.v. A Hr&hma^a who stays unhonoured (in the house) takes 
away all the spiritual merit [of the householder!.’ The Brah¬ 
man (fuest was always to be held in higher esloem, and K'ven 
precedence in the entertainment of a member of a lower caste ; 
the latter also was to he fed, hut in this case hospitality was 
not oblipatory, although apparently it was always recognized 
to be meritorious, and an indication of the good-will and virtue 
of the giver. See Manu, ili. 102-117 and iv. ‘29, on the duties 
of a householder. 

* Kanga {Eng.-Av. Diet., Boinbav, 1009, col. 260) gives as 
equivalents of ‘ hospitality.' veM-iti and vasi-yditi (occurring 
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same time, it is indicated that, when one friend 
visited another, lie brought a gift to his host 
{Yasna Ixii. 8 ). The duty of giving not merely 
contentment, reward, and thanks [xSnuti^ areti, 
vyOda), but also welcome {pniti-zanti), to a right¬ 
eous man is declared, in PursUnifidy xxxix. (ed. J. 
Darmesteter, in Zend-AveMa, Paris, 1892-93, iii. 70), 
to be one of the three earthly things best for Ahura 
Mazda; and the duties of friendship—which is 
scarcely possible without some form of hospitality 
—are mentioned in the Avesta {Yasna xliii. 14, 
xliv. 1 , xlvi. 2 ; Vendidady iv. 44-^6), with special 
reference to the obligation of friend to succour 
friend. In a like spirit, generosity {frdrdti, rati) 
is lauded (Yasna Iv. 3, Iviii. 4, lx. 5 ; Vlsparady xxi. 
3; PursiSnifui, xxvi.), and is the greatest of good 
works {I)ind-i Mdinog-l-Xrat, iv. 4, xxxvii. 4, tr. 
West, SUE xxiv. [1885] 26, 73), while illiberality 
is a sin {Vendidad, xviii. 34; cf. Ar{d-l-\^irdf 
Namak, xciii., ed. and tr. Haug and West, Bombay, 
1872). More than this, the spirit in which the gift 
is made is of the utmost moment. Accordingly, 
Nirangistariy Ixxxiv. (ed. Sanjana, Bombay, 1894, 
fob 161, 1. 10-fol. 162, 1. 27 ; Darmesteter, Zend- 
Anesta, iii. 133f.), declares; 

‘ Woe to him, Spitaina ZarathuStra, who drives alms when his 
soul is not Joyful over almsgriving ; for in alma lies for all the 
corporeal world the decision for (food thouifhts and pood words 
and pood deoda’ (tr. C. Hartholoinae, Altiran. Wtyrterb., Strase- 
burp, 1904, cola. 1644, TSS), adding that the best of all libations 
(zaothra) is to the teacher of religious truth. 

Of the actual forms of Zoroastrian hospitality we 
may have a glimpse in YaSt xxiv. 62-64 (expanded 
in Dlnd-l Malnog-l-Xraty ii. 147-156), which states 
that, when the soul of the righteous man arrives 
in the heaven of Endless Liglit, it is met by the 
righteous dead (and by ‘angels and arcliangels of 
every descrinfion’), who begin to ask it various 
questions, whereupon Ahura Mazda bids that it 
have food and repose after its journey, and a seat 
on a richly adorned throne. Even in hell the soul 
of the wicked receives food of filth before it is per¬ 
mitted to answer the questions of the older denizens 
{Dlnd-l Mnlnog-l-Xrat, ii. 183-192), Similarly, 
Artii-i-Viraf declares (iii. 16 f.) : 

‘ To give the hungry and thirsty food, is the first thina;, u)d 
afterwards to make enquiry of him, and appoint his task." 

It was customary for the host to rise when 
greeting a guest {ib. xi. 1 ; Vendidad, xix. 31). 

The (Treek authors add practically nothing to 
our knowledge of hospitality in ancient Persia, 
although there are repeated indications that wine 
was drunk to excess at banquets, and even that 
courtesans were admitted to them (Herod, i. 133, v. 
18 ; Xenophon, Cyrop. Vlll. viii. 10; Est 5* 
73 . 7 f. . for abundant classical references to Persian 
banquets, see G. Kawlinson, Orient. Monarchy^ 

London, 1862, ch. iii.; A. Kapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 
101 ff.; cf. also B. Brisson, dt regio Persarum 
principatu, ed. Lederlin, Strassburg, 1710, pp. 104, 
223, 311, 465 ff., 797 f. ; B. W. Leist, Alt-arisches 
Jus civile^ Jena, 1892-96, i. 52).^ 

By far the best source for the details of Iranian 
hospitality is the Sdh-ndmah of Firdausi (tr. Mohl, 
Paris, 1876-78). The great majority of the in¬ 
stances describe, it is true, the scenes in royal 
circles and the receptions accorded to ambassadors, 
but there are also accounts which show that the 
hospitality of the humbler classes differed in degree 
rather than in kind. 

In general, if the guest was in rank inferior to 
his host, he respectfully saluted him (i. 234, 257), 
whereas, if the two were of equal rank, the host 
respectively In Tasna liil. 9 and xii. S) ; but both words mean 
simply ‘ going as one wishes,’ ‘ freedom of motion.' : 

1 The statement of Kohler {ZVRW v. [1884] 886, note 2), 1 
that the IdassapeUe, who were an Iranian people (J. Marquart, | 
Br&ntahr, Berfioj 1901, p. 166), showed hospitality by lending 1 
their wives to their guests, is based on an erroneous interpreta¬ 
tion of Herod, i. 216 (cf. Strabo, p. 613), who says merely that 
these Iranians practised oommunal marriage. 


went to meet his guest (ii. 12, 68). It was a dis- 

f ;race for the guest of honour to be seated at the 
eft of liis liost (iv. 492). The host drank lirst if 
he was older and wi.ser than his guest, hut the 
latter had precedence if he was of higher rank (v. 
358). Intoxication at banquets, to wliich reference 
has already been made, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Firdausi {e.g. ii. 60, iii. 249, iv. 505). 

The mode of [irocedure in royal hosjiitality may 
be illustrated by Firdau.si’s description of Kustanrs 
return to the court of Kai Xiisrau (iii. 211-214 ; cf. 
also i. 234-237, 257-267, ii. 59-64, 282 f., 423-428, 
iii. 229-231, 323-326, iv. 474-480, vi. 50-54; and, 
for a description of the hospitality shown ambas¬ 
sadors from a foreign potentate, v, 291 f.). 

When the king learns that KuBtarn is approaching, he leaves 
the palace, while the people proimre feasts, adorn^ by wine, 
miiBic, and singers. The monarch, with a great retinue, proceeds, 
scattering largeHO to the populace, until ho reaches itustani, 
who dismounts and salutoB iiiiu. Xusrau embraces him and 
cjiuses him to remount, and they return, conversing, to the 
palace. There itust<am is seated hesido the king, who converses 
with him and his companions. Next follows the banquet, with 
wine iirid music. For a month the fcBtivities continue (in other 
c.'iHOH hunting and games add to the enjoyment), and at the end 
of that time KuHtani announces his wish U) depart. Thereupon, 
Xusrau bestows rich presents u)>on him, and accompanies him 
a two clays’ journey, when Uustani again dismounts, and takes 
formal leave of the king, who returns to his palace. 

Among the middle classes the usages were not 
dissimilar. Baiirftm Gur, in disguise, knocks at 
the door of a jeweller. He is at once admitted 
most hoa})itably,and is entertained at an impromptu 
feast, after which come wine and music, the cup¬ 
bearer and lutist being the host’s beautiful daugh¬ 
ter, whom the guest, whose identity is known 
only on the following day, promptly espouses (v. 
506-511). 

In the Persian stratum of Ths Thousand Ifights and Ons 
Night (tr. Payne, London, 1882-84) are a number of descriptions 
of hospitality as exercised at liaghd&d under the 'Abb&sid 
dynasty (s.y, 1. 74-88, ix. 8f., 47-49). These throw a welcome 
sidelight on the descriptions in the Sdh-ndmah, and, though 
both works were composed in Muhammadan surroundinin, it is 
probable that they contain in their accounts a considerable 
amount of genuine Iranian material. 

The humblest classes were equally hospitable, as 
is illustrated by the adventure of Bahrftm Gilr 
with Lanbak, the poor water-carrier, and the rich 
Jew, Baraham {Sdh-n&mah, v. 450-459). 

It was the habit of I^anbak to devote half the day to his calling, 
and then to seek a guest; and it was his principle to have 
nothing left over for the next day. Having discouraged the 
people from purchasing from I^anbak, the king rides in disguise 
to his house, whore he is warmly welcomed, and, after a game 
of chess, is entertained at table, the meal being followed bv 
wine. Bahr&m passes the night as Lanbak’s g^iest, and u 
besought to remain another day. Since Lanbak is still unable 
to sell water, he parts with some belongingsand purchases food, 
which he himself prepares for his guest. The third day he urges 
Bahr&m to remain, and pawns his water-bogs for the meal which 
the two prepare ; and it is with reluctance that he permits his 
unknown guest to depart on the fourth day, after having urged 
him to remain two weeks longer. Bahr&m next trios the hospi¬ 
tality of the rich Jew, only to be received with niggardliness and 
indignity ; and he therefore bestows on lAribak the wealth of 
Baraham (for other instances, see v. 867-80U, 488-493 (where the 
hospitality of the wife is contrasted with the inhospit^ty of the 
husband], vii. 140 f.). 

On the other hand, the vice of inhoapitablenesa 
also existed, not only among the poor (v. 489 f.), 
but also among the miserly rich (v. 619-23). 

In Dailam (corresponding roughly to the modem 
Gilan), it was customary for all the household to 
withdraw excepting one, who, at a distance, waited 
upon the guest, who could thus assuage his hunger 
and thirst, the host scarcely venturing to appear 
even at tlie conclusion of the meal {QdbUs-ndmah 
[llth cent.], xii., tr. Querry, Paris, 1886, p. 125 f.). 
To this al-Makdisi adds that it was not the uaage 
in Dailam to sell bread, but that any stranger 
mij^ht enter a house and get what food he needed ; 
while I bn Fadlan records sim ilar customs in XvAr- 
izm, and in Arabic anthologies the Persian word 
for ‘guest’ is rendered as ‘master of the whole 
house’ (Inostrancev, Sasanidskiye Yetyudy, St. 
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Petersburg, 1909, p. 132 f., and the references there 
given). 

Modem Irfln is so thoroughly Muhammadanized 
that it is dillicult to distinguish between Iranian 
and Islamic eleriieuts. Nevertheless, the following 
account of ho»|)itality as shown by a relatively 
primitive Iranian people—the Kurds—may be cited 
Irom SouTui’a I'o Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in 
Disguise (Poston, 1913, p. 40 11'.): 

‘They U)Id rue that the best room in the place wap at my 
dlspoHul. . . , They posatBsed little enough of the world’p KoodH, 
but tlieir best fowl waa aucrificed to the occapion, ejrj'a in mirii- 
bera pidliclenl for ten men were prcxluced. Kvery one of them 
except the headman, who aat by oa host, busied himaelf about 
Bomol hinff. . . . Surplua eggs they hard-boiled and put up for 
my Journey next day.' Somewhat disconcerted by the evident 
intention of a young tradearnan and bin wife to |)as8 the night 
in the same room, Soane wap informed that this wat necessary 
since tlie whole village possesped hut two rooms fit to sleep in ; 
and since he papsed fora Kurd ‘ and a guest, I mupt excuse their 
presumption in occ'upying the room, which was my exclusive 
property.' Early in the morning he was awakened hy his host's 
wife, who ‘ herself carried out the pmall luggage to the carriage, 
and then two or three villagers turned out and loaded up the 
heavy things. Lust of all, the headman appeared, and, as we 
drove away, the sound of his hearty, rough farewells rung in my 
ears.’ 

Litbraturk.—T ills has been cited in the course of the article. 
There scums to be no special treatise on the suhjer-.t. 

Louis II. Gray. 

HOSPITALITY (Jayiariese and Korean).—I. 
./a PAY.—I. Primitive and mythological period.— 
The Japanese are a very liosjiiLable people. I'liis 
spirit is already ayiparent in their mythology, 
which reflects the customs of primitive times. One 
of the earliest cosmogonic myths tells of the great 
hospitality oH’ered hy Uke-mochi-no-kanii, the 
goddess of l‘'ood, to Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, the 
Moon-god (see art. Cosmogony and Cosmologv 
[Japanese], vol. iv. p, 160 “). 

It mav he noticed in this story that the rice, fish, and game 
which the goddess ‘ prepared and set out on one hundred tables 
for his entertainment' had all come out of her own mouth. 
This may be a reminisoence of flie early times when it was the 
ouBtom among certain tribes which can claim loriie connexion 
with Japanese origins to chew the food of guests in order to 
■often it (cf. the Polynesian custom [A. R6ville, Religions det 
peuples nim-civilia6», Paris, 1883, ii, 10()]>—a hypothesis strongly 
Bupnorted by the existence, even in the 8th cent., of a body of 
ihuKarni, or ‘chewers of boiled rice,’ mentioned in the Nihongi 
(i. 104, Aiton’s tr.. London, 1800) among the various groups of 
women who looked after the little princea of the Imperial house. 

The same spirit of unlimited hospitality appears 
in many passages of the most ancient sources. 
When Oho-yama-tsu-mi-iio-kami, god of the Great 
Mountain, was vi.sited by the divine prince Ninigi, 
the grandson of the gods, ho ofl'ered him * mer¬ 
chandise carried on tables holding an Imndreil ’ 
(Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, new ed,, Tokyo, 1900, p. 
141); and, when the god of the Ocean, Oho-wnta-tsu- 
nii-no-kami, saw Ho-wori-iio-mikoto (Hi.s August- 
ness Fire-Suhside) at his door, he immediately 
'lad him into the interior [of his submarine patacel, and spread¬ 
ing eight layers of rugs of sea-asses’ [wichi, perhaps the sea- 
lion, or a Rpeciei of seal] skins, and spreading on the top other 
eight layers of silk rugs, and setting him on the too of tliein, 
arranged merchandise on tables holding an hundreci, made an 
au^at banquet,' etc. (id. 148). 

In these two texts, the reception is preliminary 
to a marriage, and it has been tliought that the 

t (resents thus ollered were a sort of dowry given 
(y the father; hut we see from a variant of the 
first account, which says that the god of the Great 
Mountain ‘ sent his two daughters with one hundred 
tables of food and drink to ofl'er them respectfully ’ 
{Nihongi, i. 84), that it was, in the first instance, a 
question of presents of welcome and the classical 
meal of hospitality. 

Another legend, which is peculiarly significant, 
shows 118 Susa-no-wo, the Storm-god, after he has 
been expelled from heaven because of his crimes 
against the Sun-goddess, wandering about the 
earth under a huge hat and a cloak of green grass 
in search of a alielter for the night (cf. Nihongi, 
i. fiO). In his distress he asks a ri<;h miser, Kyotan 
Shorai, for hospitality, which he refuses; but the 


miser’s elder brother, Somin Shorai, though a poor 
man, makes a bed of millet-straw for the traveller 
and gives him some cooked millet to cat. The god 
goes away. Some years afterwards he reappears. 
‘Are your children at home?’ he asks Somin. 
‘There are here,’ he answered, ‘myself, my 
daughter, and my wife,’ The god replied : ‘En¬ 
circle your loins with a belt of rushes.’ And that 
very night tlie god exterminated all mankind ex¬ 
cept Somin Shorai and his family. Then he said 
to Somin : ‘ 1 am tlie god Susa-no-wo. If any in- 
feetiou.sdiMea.se should break out, let your descend¬ 
ants tell their name and girdle their loiirs, and 
they will he siiarcd.’ Hence, it is said, the New 
Year custom of hanging a cord of straw (shime) 
over the doors of house.s in order to preventdi.sea.se 
from cro.ssing the threshold. This tradition, which 
is found in a very ancient work, the Hingo Fiiduki, 

‘ Topog^ra[)hy of the nrovince of Bingo ’ (.see Florenz, 
Nihongi, Zeitalter der (Jutter,'Yokyo, 1901, p. 302), 
and exi.sts to this day in the locality (.see Murray’s 
Handbook for Japan, ed. 1884, p. 177), shows 
clearly to what an extent Viospitality was considered 
a sacred duty. 

2 . Historical period. — Passing now from the 
primitive period and its legends to the liistoiical 
period, we find the same hos])itahle customs in the 
dealings of the Japanese with strangers to theii’ 
archipelago. No doubt, following a univei>al 
habit (Frazer, GB'^ {. 150), they took certain steps 
to secure themselves from tfie dimions, i.e. epi¬ 
demics, which the strangers might bring ■with 
them ; thus, two days before the arrival of foreign 
envoys in their cajutal, the ,la](anese jxirl'ormed a 
(‘cremony in honour of the Sahe-no-kami, ‘ pre¬ 
ventive deities’ of a phallic descudjition, to ward 
oir evil inlluences {Erigishiki [ 10 th cent.], norito 
13). Nevertheless, the .)aj)anese attitude towards 
strangers was by no means hostile ; it was with a 
kindly curiosity that they saw strangers come 
among them, and they ollered them a home. All 
ancient Japanese history is full of stories of liow 
the court gladly ■welcomed the Koreans, who 
brought interesting innovations with them — to 
enumerate the instances would he to relate the 
whole development of Chinese civilization in Japan, 
from the introduction of writing {Kojiki, 313) down 
to tlie introduction of Buddhism it.self {Nihongi, 
ii. 66 f.). Even the national gods exhibited a 
hospitality to foreign gods, and even before the 
introduction of Buddhism more than one Korean 
deity had been admitted to the .Japanese pantheon 
(see Kojiki, .324 ; Nihongi, i. 169). 

The same w'elcome wa.s accorded the Europeans 
w'hen they in their turn presented themselves to 
these distant islands. The Portuguese who landed 
in Japan, first at Jinguji-uri in 1541, then at Tane- 
gashima in 1542, were received w'ith kindness (see 
Tl. Nagaoka, Histoire de^s relations du Japan avec 
rEurope a,ux xin* et xvii^ sidvles, Paris, 1905, jip. 
33, 36, etc.). St. Francis Xavier, who lauded at 
Kagoshima in 1549, was very courteously received 
by the prince of Satsuma, even although he was 
the hearer of a foreign religion. At their very 
first interview, the prince gave him permission to 
preach the Christian faith in his territory, and, 
a few days later, sent out letters-pateiit in virtue 
of which all his subjects were at liberty to become 
Christians if they so desired. As a matter of fact, 
this local prince was not entirely disinterested: 
he was anxious to enter into relations wdth the 
Portuguese and to win over their vessels M'ith a 
view to coniineroe, as was clearly shown by the 
fact that his attitude entirely changed when the 
saint wished to leave his territory. It cannot he 
denied, hov/ever, that the prince’s first welcome 
was a really generous one—e.special]y if we re¬ 
member all the ditliculties he might have had to 
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face with regard to thehonzes. The prince of Hirado 
afterwards received St. Francis Xavier ‘ with much 
allection and a good grace,’ to use the saint’-s own 
words (l..etter of 1551). Then at Yamaguchi, the 

f )rince made the saint come to him, questioned 
dm graciously before his whole court, asked him 
where he came from and wliat he wanted, listened 
to his doctrine for a whole hour, and allowed him 
thereafter to preach the gospel with absolute free¬ 
dom ; a little later he presented the saint with a 
vacant monastery, and published it abroad through¬ 
out the town that he had authorized him to nropa- 
ate his faith. Even in Kybto, the capital, though 
t. Francis and his companions could not get an 
audience of the Emperor, the shdf^un, or even the 
chief of the Buddhist Church, yet they were never 
molested. Finally, the prince of Bungo, the last 
of the federal princes that Francis had occasion to 
visit before leaving Japan, wrote letters to the 
saint saying such things as : 

‘ I beseech you lo come immediately, before the sun rises, and 
knock at the door of my palace where I shall await you w'ith 
impatience. . . . Give me nows of your health so that J may 
Bleep well throughout the night, until the cocks awake me 
announcing your arrival ‘ (D. llouhoura, Vie de S. Francois- 
Xavier, Paris, 1(182, ii. «4). 

In short, during tlie two and a half years which 
the lirst ai)o.stle of Christianity passed in Japan, 
he was treated with a tolerance and good-will 
which would have astounded Europe ; arid this 
exjilains the delusion which sprang up in his mind 
‘ that a nation so polite and judicious would easily 
be won to Christianity’ (Bouliours, ii. 58). 

The persecutions whicli Christian missionaries 
had to sull'er later do not prove anything against 
the hospitable spirit of tlie Japanese. In 1505 
the Jesuit Fathers Froez and Vilcla were received 
with honour by the shogun Yoshiteru himself. In 
1508, when Father Organtin arrived at Nagasaki, 
the powerful Nobunaga put a Buddhist temple at 
his disposal to stay in, and ofl’ered him banquets 
for three days. >Vhy did this same Nobunaga 
afterwards regret giving this protection to the new 
religion ? And why did Hideyoshi, his successor 
as dictator of Japan, after first taking the Chris¬ 
tians under his jirotection at Osaka, finish by 
harshly proscribing Christianity? Because the 
missionaries made the mistake of involving them¬ 
selves in the local politics of the feudal princes, 
(idusing trouble among the people as a consequence, 
and finally disturbing the central government. 
But, in tlie same edict of 1587 which ordered all 
the missionaries to leave Japan within twenty 
days, Hideyoshi decreed that the ‘black ships’ 
{i.e. the Portuguese) which came for purely com¬ 
mercial purposes might continue their traflic, and, 
in another edict of the following year, he reconi- 
rnended his subjects to continue to receive tlicm 
well (see Suganuma, Dai Nihon Sh6(jy6-shi, His¬ 
tory of the Commerce of Japan, pp. 324-326). 
Finally, Hideyoshi’s successor, the great shogun 
lyeyasu, who had also begun by showing himself 
favourable to the Christians, was forced, by new 
intrigues of the Portuguese Jesuits and Spanish 
Franciscans and Dominicans, to withdraw his 
good-will and to decree, in a nroclamation of 1614, 
that ‘ these must be instantly swept out, so that 
not an inch of soil remains to them in Japan on 
which to plant their feet’ (see J. H. Gubbins, 

‘ Review or the Introduction of Chiistianity into 
China and Japan,’ in TASJ vi. nt. i. [1888] p. 48). 
These measures culminated finally when lyemitsu, 
the third Tokugawa shoaun, by his notorious 
edicts of 1633 and 1636, laid Christianity under 
the ban. 

Thus, if the religious politics of the Japanese 
seem to have been an exception to their proverbial 
hospitality, it was only so from the time when the 
Roman Catholic missionaries, forgetting discretion 


in their zeal, abused this lujspitality. The Japanese 
were willing to be converted ; tliey would uot be 
conquered. The necessity of defending themselves 
against this religious invasion had the additional 
effect of calling forth, in the above-mentioned edicts 
of lyemitsu, a limitation of thecommercial relations 
which seemed indisjiensable for the general tran¬ 
quillity of the country and tlie solidity of its 
lolitical system. But tiiis limitation, inspired by 
egitirnate considerations of public safety, did not 
prevent the Japanese from offering hospitable treat¬ 
ment to the foreigners who came for the single 

K irpose of peaceable commerce ; this explains why 
olland had almost the monopoly of foreign com¬ 
merce at Naga.saki till the Revolution of 1868. 

3 . Modern period.—In the modern period the 
same spirit may be ob.served. I'he Japanese 
Government emj>loyed every means of protection 
against dangers from America and Europe; it 
confined the residence and commerce of foreigners 
to certain open ports and required passports for 
journeying to the interior, in order botli to keep 
a watch over their movements and to obtain from 
the foreign powers, in exchange for a more com¬ 
plete freedom for their subjects, the abnegation 
of the unjust treaties that had been imposeiJ upon 
them since 1854. When this di{)lomatic end was 
attained, i.e. at the end of tlie year 1899, Japan 
was opened up anew to foreigners under ordinary 
conditions. As for the ancient prohibitions against 
Christianity, tliey had long fallen into desuetude, 
the Japanese continuing, as of old, to welcome all 
religious novelties, provided tliey do not cloak 
•olitical schemes. The history of Japan, then, ex- 
libits a remarkable spirit of liospitality among its 
inhabitants, in spite of the opjiosite impression 
made hy a superficial observation of the anti- 
Christian persecutions ; a knowledge of the causes 
of tliese persecution* reduces their significance to 
vanishing point, and shows tiie Japanese cliaracter 
in its true light. 

To-day a foreigner travelling in the interior of 
the country may still find the ancient hosjiitality, 
which was never eclijised except by tlie fault of 
those who were the first to profit by it. The present 
writer can bring bis personal experience to witness. 
One night in 1896, when travelling in Yamato, fie 
found himsolf lost in tlie open country. After 
walking for a long time in the dark and in drench¬ 
ing rain in search of a village where he might find 
a means of transport, he arrived at a peasant’s hut 
and knocked at the door. Imagine a Japanese 
travelling in the country in Europe and arriving 
at midnight at a peasant’s house : there would bo 
furious barking from the watch-dog, hostile sus¬ 
picion of the unknown wanderer on the part of the 
master of the house, and, to put things at tlieir 
best, a poor shelter offered at last, with no good 
grace, in some outhouse. The Japanese cottage, 
on the other hand, was opened immediately; the 
father and his family all got up to receive the 
stranger on their knees; they were very pressing 
in their offers of a bath and a friendly meal. After 
this came the classic questions in Homeric style: 

‘ Honourable stranger, whence comest thou ? 
Whither goest thou? What is thy country?’ and 
so on. Finally, when the guest was ready to de- 

S art, the father sent two of his sons several miles 
istaut to bring a jinrikisha and runners to carry 
him to Kybto. It is hardly necessary to add that 
these poor peasants would not take any remunera¬ 
tion, and the only way in which their guest wa.s 
able to repay them at all was by discreetly making 
presents to the youngest members of the family. 

II. Korea. —Korea, on the other hand, is quite 
different. This country, so inaccessible to the 
foreigner, has been well named ‘ the hermit nation.’ 
The accounts of missionaries, from the Relation dt 
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VitahliammeMt du christianiSTne dans le royaume 
de Cortty ed. l>y de Gouvea, binhop of Peking, in 
1797 (in Nouvelies lettres ^di/iantes, v. [1820]), to 
the Annales dr, la propagation de. la foi (from vol. 
vi. [1833] to the })reseiit day), speak of nothing 
hut persecutions which, like tnoseof 1839 and 1860, 
were accompanied by terrible massacres ; and show 
us also how dillerent their reception w'as from their 
first welcome in Japan, the missionaries having 
had all sorts of dilliculties in pitting into Korea 
and being forced to live a secluded life in order to 
escape being put to death. It is only in virtue of 
comparatively recent treaties that the diplomatic 
relations drawn un with the Koreans have led to 
the opining up of their country (1887). A Japane.se 
traveller, wdio risked his life in Korea in 1875, 
gives a picturesque account of his journey. Though 
dressed in Korean mourning-costume, the broad 
hat of which covered his face, he had to take the 
greatest precautions in order to escaijo recognition 
as a stranger when going about the interior. In 
order to escape notice he had bravely to eat the 
most repugnant rancid food in inns, to sleep on 
a sort of stable litter in peasants’ huts of the most 
filthy description, while the idea of having a 
bath was simply out of the question (see W. J. 
Kenny, ‘ Account of a Secret Trip in the Interior 
of Korea,’ in TASJ xi. [1883] pt. ii.). It i.s only 
necessary to compare this account, of the end of 
the 19th cent., with those of the missionaries who 
visited Japan in the 16th, in order to measure the 
gulf which, from the point of view of hospitality, 
separates these two civilizations. 

LiTWUTuai.— This ia grlven throughout the artlola. 

Michkl Revon. 

HOSPITALITY(Semitic).—Hospitality among 
the Semites and Eastern peoples in general rests 
upon religious sanctions (see EliE v. 725). ‘ To be 

inhospitable was not only to be despicalde, it was 
also to be irreligious. Hospitality was a sacred 
duty ’ (Day, Social Life of the Hebrcwsy p. 170)* 

1. In Babylonia and Eoypt.—i. Religious 
aspects. —Hospitalitj was i)racti8ed by the gods 
themselves. According to the myth of Adapn, food 
and water of life, garments, and oil were brought 
to the hero when he arrived before Anu. Acting on 
the advice of his father Ea, who feared that the 
food and water might tend to death instead of life, 
Adapa refused these, but accepted the garments 
and oil (R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform Parallels to the 
OTy New York, 1912, pp. 68, 74, 76), It was in¬ 
culcated by that i>art of the ritual which was 
concerned with the ollering of gifts to the gods, and 
by the cult of the dead, which at the outset re¬ 
quired that hos])itality should be rendered to the 
corpse in the form of decent burial, and was con¬ 
tinued in the supply of food and drink to the 
deceased. According to the Book of the Dead, 
the heart which is righteoius and sinless addre.s8es 
the gods of the under world thus : 

‘ I nave given broad to the hungry man, and water to the 
thimty man, and apparel to the nuked man, and a boat to the 
fghipwrecknd) mariner. I have mode holy offerings to the gotis, 
and senuluhral meals to the ktiMS' (E. A. W. Budge, Book of the 
Dead, London, 1901, iL 372 f.). 

A Bab. didactic poem enjoins : 

* Give food to eat, give wine to drink, . . . With him who thus 
acta bis god is pleased, he is pleasing to Shamosh, he will re¬ 
quite him with good' (Rogers, p. 175 f.). 

2 . Social aspects.—Hospitality was practised by 
the community, among those who dwelt together 
within the wails of the same city. The Egyptians 
were a pdeasure-loving people, and scenes of feast¬ 
ing and banqueting figure in their pictorial remains. 
The Babylonians and Assyrians, while more staid, 
also held festive assemblies. As early as the days 
of Damraurabi (c. 20(X) D.C.) we read of laws for 
reflating wine-shops (Code, §§ 108-111), with 
evidence that conviviality might be carried to 
excess (§ 109). The penalty of exile from the city 


(§ 154) implies that the fugitive was placed out- 
with the laws of hospitality as well as the laws of 
the State (cf. Gn 4**). The eurse.s attached to the 
kudurru, or boundary-stone inscriptions, reveal 
the same disability in one who has ocen guilty of 
violating such landmarks, even while he continues 
to live within the city : 

‘ Like a dog (may he) pass the night in the streets of his city ’; 
'seeing angry faces and holding out his hand, without being 
fed, may he w'arider through the streets of his city’ (W. J. 
llinke, A New liimndary Slcnie of Nebuchadrezzar i., Phila¬ 
delphia, 10o7, p. 00). 

3 . International aspects.—We are indebted to 
the Tell el-Aiiiarna Letters for a life-like picture of 
international relations in the middle of the second 
millennium JJ.C., with numerous indications of 
hospitality, or rather its opposite. 

(a) Kings did not themselves travel into the 
countries with which they held intercourse, but 
sent their ambassadors, and gave hostages, the 
hospitable reception and treatment of whom w’as 
essential to the maintenance of friendly relations. 
There is clear evidence that considerable strain 
was put upon the patience of one of the f)artie 8 by 
detention of messengers, lack of information re¬ 
garding those given in marriage, and especially 
shortcoming in the matter of presents. Burra- 
buriasb, king of Babylon, apologizes to the king 
of Egypt for not having received his envoy at his 
own table, and given him food to eat and wine to 
drink, on the ground that his health was not good 
at the time. He further reproaches his brother, 
the king of Egypt, because he had not comforted 
him in sickne-ss, nor sent an envoy to inquire after 
his condition {Tell cl-Amarrm Letters, Berlin, 7 ; 
cf. 2 K 20 ’’). A striking accompaniment of na¬ 
tional intercourse is the transit of images of the 
gods, that of the goddess ].shtar travelling into 
Egypt (i 6 ., London, 10 ), while some time later 
(13th cent.) that of the Egyptian god Khonsu 
travelled to the land of the ilittites to ellect the 
cure of the king’s daughter. It goes without say¬ 
ing that the images were to be honoured, and that 
tliose who attended them were to he hospitably 
treated. The image of the great Amen liiinself 
iourneyed with Uiiainon to Phuinicia (c. 1100 B.C.), 
but in the decay of Egypt’s power failed to win 
respect as aforetime and a favourable reception 
for the envoy. I’robably the lirst State visit on 
the part of a king is that chronicled of Khattusil 
II., king of the Ilittites, who journeyed to Egypt 
(c. 1266 B.C.)to attend the marriage of his daughter 
to Raineses II. (H. R. Hall, The. Ancient History 
of the Near East, London, 1913, p. 371 f.). 

{h) petty rulers of Palestine and Syria repre¬ 
sent their discharge of the obligations placed upon 
them by the king of Egypt as hospitality. Akizzi 
of Katna gave to the king’s soldiers food, drink, 
oxen, sheep, honey, and oil {Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
London, 36). Azirii, the rebel son of Abd-Ashirta, 
professes to have treated Ijani, the envoy of Egypt, 
with due respect, lending liim horses and asses for 
his journey, while his brethren supT)lied him with 
cattle, sheep, fowls, food, and drink {ih., London, 
35). The faithful Rib-Addi of Byblos reports that 
upon returning from Berytus to his own house he 
found it barred against him {ih., London, 16). 

(c) To traders a measure of hospitality was ex¬ 
tended. After the conquests of ThothmeB III. 
there were good roads made throughout Syria, 

‘ furnished with post-houses where food and lodg¬ 
ing could be procured ’ (A. H. Eayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine^, London, 1912, p. 180). Traders availed 
themselves of these routes, and travelled securely. 
Later, when the land became disturbed, caravans 
were plundered and merchants robbed and slain 
{Tell el-Amama Letters, Berlin, 7 and 8 ). 

{d) Akiya, a king’s messenger, on the way to 
Egypt, bears a passport {ib., London, 58; of. Neb 
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2’^). A postscript to one of the cuneifomi letters 
found at Taanach (dated 14th cent. U.C.) reads 
maS-ru ma^-ru, ‘ Highway, Highway ’ (i.e. for the 
messenger) (Rogers, 28.3 ; cf. L. B. I^iton, Syria 
and Palestine, London, 1902, p. 66 f.). 

4 . Hospitality towards tribes and peoples.—In 
the prologue to Hammurabi’s Code of Laws the 
king claims to have sheltered the people of Mal^i 
in misfortune (col. iv. 11-13). Such royal hospi¬ 
tality is seldom disinterested. Thus, Sennacherib 
exalts Fadi, king of Ekron, over the townsfolk 
wlio had committed wickedness, but at the same 
time exacts tribute from him (3'aylor Cylinder, iii, 
4-11). The Cylinder of Cyrus rejjresents this king 
as a benefactor to Babylon and its people (1. 25 f.). 

5 . Hospitality to nomads.—The desert tribes, 
who in later times alibi'd the most evident in¬ 
stances of the virtue of hospitality, at this epoch 
R|>pear rather as marauders, a scourge to settled 
communities and to traders (especially in tlie Tell 
el-Amarna Letters). Yet the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment was at times tolerant to them, as appears in 
the permission given to tlie Meritiu, or nomads, to 
settle in a prescribed district (reign of Iforemheh, 
XVIIIth dyn.), and to the Sfutsii, or Ihidawin, to 

)a 8 s within the eastern borders of the land of the 
^haraoh, Meneptah ll., ‘to feed themselves and to 
feed tlieir lierds’ (Sayce, The IJigher Criticism and 
the Monuments, London, 1894, j). 240 f.). 

6 . Hospitality to exiles and emigrants.—The 
extent to which hospitality was shown to fugitives 
and emigrants may be judged from the letter 
addressed by Amenhotep iv. to Aziru {Tell cl- 
Amarna Letters, London, 72), in which whole fami¬ 
lies are mentioned, and also from the terms of the 
Hittite-Egyptian Treaty (Hall, 350, 3G5f.). 

7 . Hospitality to individuals.—Three outstand¬ 
ing instances of hospitality (with elements of in- 
hosi>itality) accorded to travellers, real or fancied, 
are furnis'lied by Egyptian tales. 

( 1 ) The most instructive instance ia that of the 
noble Sanehat or Sinuhe (Xllth dyn.; c. 2000 B.C.). 
A fugitive from Egypt, he was preserved from 
d(iath ))y the hospitality of a Bedawi, who gave 
to him water and ooiled milk. For a time he so¬ 
journed with the nomads. Thereafter he was 
received by a prince of the Upper Tenu (perhaps 
Syria), Ammuanshi by name, who made him tutor 
to his children, and gave him his eldest daughter 
in marriage. He appointed him to rule over part 
of his territory, and made him commander of the 
army. Ho had daily rations of bread, wine, boiled 
meat, and roast goose, as well as the privilege of 
hunting game. This kindness reacted on his own 
practice ; 

‘The ineaaenger who came from the court or went thither 
fitayed with me, I jravo hospitality to every one, and I grave 
water to the thirsty’ ; ‘I set on his journey the traveller who 
had been hindered from passing by’(A. Erman, Li/ein Ancient 
Egypt, tr. Tirard, London, 1894, p. 87011. ; Sayce, Patriarchal 
Palestine'^, 178). 

Towards the end of his life he was permitted to 
return to Egypt, and was graciously received at 
court. 

‘ The coarse garments of the Beduin were exchanged for fine 
linen; his body was bathed with water and scented essences ; 
he lay once more on a couch and enjoyed the luxurious cookery 
of the Egyptians. A house and pyramid were built for him ; 
a garden was laid out for him with a lake and a kiosk, and a 
golden statue with a robe of eleotrum was set up in it '(Sayce, 
179; cf. Hall, 167 f.). 

(‘ 2 ) The Travels of a Mohar is a narrative relat¬ 
ing to Syria and Palestine in the reign of Rameses 
II. (Xl^j^th djm.; 13th cent. B.C.). Our interest is 
in the evidence of inhospitality (the hospitality 
being doubtful) disclosed by this supposed satire. 
At every stage Nature slioivs herself inhospitable ; 
and terror, from wild beasts and from man, always 
seems to oppress the traveller. His clothing is 
stolen by thieves in the night, and his groom 
deserts him and joins the rob^rs. Some time 
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later, when he comes to Joppa, the maiden who 
keeps the garden proves his undoing. Here his 
Ik>w and sword are stolen, Ids quiver and armour 
destroyed. 

‘ Prayer doea not avail thee; even when thy mouth says, 
“Give food in addition to water, that I may reach my goal in 
safety,” they are deaf and will not hear. They say not \ ch to 
thy words * (for a translation of the whole, see Sayce, 180 ft. ; 
of. Ennan, 88011.). 

(3) The adventures of Unamon belong to the 
close of the 12th c(Mit. B.C., and relate to Palestine 
and Phoenicia. At Dor, near Mt. Carmel, Unamon 
landed to purchase timber, and was received by 
Prince Badiel, who sent him bread, wine, and beer. 
During the night he was robbed by a sailor, who 
deserted, of the money needed to elVect the pur¬ 
chase of the timber. When he arrived at his 
destination, Gel)al(or Byhlos), he could accomplish 
nothing, and was ortlere.d to de})art by Zakarhaal, 
prince of Byblos. After serious delay, however, 
diplomacy gained the day, and the timber was cut 
and loaded. Then ho.stile ships lying outside the 
harbour hindered Unamon from sailing. The hero 
sat dow’n upon the beacli, and bewailed his fate 
even with tears. By way of consolation, the i)rinco 
sent him two measures of wine, a ram, and an 
Egyptian singing-girl, saying, ‘ Sing to liim that 
he may not grieve.’ His troubles were not yet 
ended, for in Alashiya the natives would have 
killed him, hut the queen Hatibi intervened. Thu 
conclusion is not known (Baton, 168 Ih ; A. E. I*. 
Weignll, Treasury of Ancient Egypt, Jjondon, lOI 1 , 
p. 112 fl'.). This tale is instructive, as showing 
that hospitality to strangers was largely de])endent 
on the respect entertained for the authority of the 
land from which they hailed. 

On a review of the wlioh? literature, we receive 
the impression that hospitality had not, as a rule, 
risen to the level of the virtuous ; it was enforced 
rather than voluntary. 

8 . Behaviour of guest.—Notowortliy among the 
precej)t 8 of PtahhtJt^^P (Vth dyn.) is the rule for 
guests : 

‘ If thou art among a company of men and women in the 
abode of a man who is groater than thynelf, take* whatHoever ho 
giveth thee, making obeiBanco gratefully. Speak not oftener 
than he requireth, for one knoweth not whut may diHplttuse 
him; speak when he Bpeaketh to thee, luul Ihy words Ktiall bo 
pleasing unto him'(Budge, History oj Egypt, London, 1902, ii. 
149; cf. Pr ‘Zsnr., sir 1 Co lOi^). 

II. Biblical {OT). —So far as the externals of 
hospitality are concerned, the Biblical data (it in 
well with the record from other sources. It will 
be convenient to observe the distinction between 
nokhri and gir, the former the stranger who is 
merely passing by, the latter the stranger who 
ac<|uires a settlement, with certain civil and re¬ 
ligious rights, in the land of adojilion. It is with 
the nokhH rather than the gfr that we are here 
concerned. While all the categories named above 
might be repeated for the OT, the clearest exarnnles 
of hospitalitv are ad'orded by private and individual 
instances. The hospitality of the tent and of the 
city are found in proximity to each other (On 18*"* 
19‘‘*). With the lielp of allied passages (Jg 19, 1 S 
28“'-, 2 S 12*, 1 K 17“"- etc.) the various stages may 
be clearly realized. They include : reception (meet¬ 
ing and obeisance), offering of water for washing 
feet, invitation to restand to tarry all night, provi¬ 
sion of food and drink, and in certain circumstances 
a feast (an animal, e.g. a calf or a kid, being killed 
and dressed; bread, butter, milk, and wine also 
being set before the guests), feeding and housing 
of animals (asses and camels). Guests were kept 
inviolate, even at the sacrifice of the honour of 
daughters (Gn 19®, Jg 19“^--^). No remuneration 
was taken, although, when a vi.sit was of sot pur¬ 
pose, presents were brought (Gn 24“* 43^L Job 42^*). 
Abraham even went with his guests to bring them 
on the way (Gn 18'®). 
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While hospitality was accorded as a rule, there 
were departures from it (.Jg Evidently the 

open space about the city gate was the only ‘ inn ’ 
available in tiie event of no private house being 
ottered. It wa.M against the laws of hospitality to 
leave the stranger in such case (dob 31®'*), althouf^h 
there was probably little hardship entailed in 
having to pass the night in the open. Travellers 
took their own provisions and provender (Jg 19*“), 
which were husbanded in the event of a host being 
found (v.'-*'). On the road to Egyiit were halting- 
stages (inn or lodging place, Gn 42*'* 43‘'*‘, Ex 4-*), 
where shelter, and perhaps water, but no food, 
were to be found (ef. .Jer 9'-*). The instances in Nu 
20'“ and Dt show that even water was paid for. 
This, however, is an extreme cjise. 

Even among those who are blood-relations the 
ordinary procedure in respect of hospitality is ob¬ 
served, as, e.7., when Abraham’s servant journeyed 
to the home of Itehekah (Gn 24**‘^'). The meeting 
is like tliat of strangers, the narrative working 
up to tlu! disclosure of relationship, which, of 
course, [)roduccs a great change (vv.®'"®® ; cf. Gn 
2912-14J Even in such circumstances hospitality 
is not accepted till the errand has been told (Gn 
24“). 

A unique instance is the stated hospitality 
extended to the ])rophet Elisha by the great w'oman 
of Shunem (2 K 4’’*^ ). As often as he passtid by ho 
turned in to eat bread, and in the end had a 
furnished chamber reserved for his use. This 
instance is further instructive for the lead taken 
by the hostess, which recalls the more public part 
j)Iuyed by women in early times as contrasted with 
later (Gn 18“ 24'*® 29*^ Ex 2*“, dob 1^). The act of 
dael (dg 4''*'*-) is to he put by itself as a gross breach 
of hosj)itality, notwithstanding the fact that it is 
justilied upon national grounds by the writer of the 
Song of Deborah arnl liarak (dgG®^'*^*). In the eyes 
of the later Semites such a deed ivould have been 
reprobated, and such advantage would not have 
been taken evtm of an enemy, once the food-Viond 
had been established (W. Kohertson Smith, Ah'n.. 
ship and Marriage^, London, 1903, p. 176f., Rcl. 
(S'em.®, do. 1804, p. 26011'). This instance may be 
set over against llahah’s kindness to the sjnea 
(dos 2), who, in virtue of their hostile mission, 
could lay no claim to hospitality (cf. Gn 42“*’"-). 

Wo are reminded of the tale of Sanehat in the 
experience of Moses (Ex 2"“*'), who, coming as a 
stranger, tarried Avith the j)riest of Midian as one 
of the family. Like Lot in Sodom, he represents 
the g^r at an umlcvcloped stage. 

In the OT the instances of kindness to individual 
strangers eomiiletely ovorshadoAv the national and 
kingly as|)ects of hospitality. But exaiujilcs of 
each are found. The sons of Jacob participated in 
the hospitality of the ligyutians, altliough national 
])rejudi<!e required that tliey should eat bread by 
themselves (Gn 43®-) and dwell by themselves (46''''*). 
In the wilderness the Israelites were denied the 
minimum of hospitality by the kings of Edom 
(Nu 20*^"’ ) and of the Ainorites (2P-’* ), David, as 
an outlaw, was the recipient of kindness from 
Abigail (1 S 25), the king of Moab (22'‘'* ), and 
Achish, king of Gath (27®"’); and, as a fugitive 
before Absalom, from certain nrominent men 
dwelling on the east side of Jonlan (2 S 17-'*"-). 
On the other hand, his envoys, sent with hospitable 
intent to the court of Hanun of Ammon, were 
shamefully treated (10*), which led to a dire re¬ 
venge (12^'). The visit of the queen of Sheba to 
Salomon (1 K 10*'*®) is an example of .sovereigns 
standing toAvaids each other as guest and host. A 
king’s kindness to a refugee prince is seen in the 
Pharaoh’s reception of Hadad (III.) of Edom (1 K 
1H7-W)—a very dose parallel to the story of Sanehat. 
Herekiah’s hosi)itable treatment of the envoys of 


Merodach-Baladan is shorn of its glory by the 
prophetic censure following (2 K 20**'**). 

Hospitality is but rarely marred by deceit in host 
(2 S 12*, 1 K 13*'"’, Pr 23*"*) or guest (Jos 9*-‘*), or 
requited by ingratitude (Ps 41“ ; contrast 2 S 9, 
19®*"*)- Ily rule, its tendency was elevating (Pr 
9*'®), but there was the possibility of debasement 
(Pr 9*®"’), especially when luxury was in fashion 
(Am 6* ®), and feasting was carried to excess (Pr 
23®“-®“"-, Dn 5, Est 1). 

Some code of hospitality neces-sarily underlies 
the political alliances during the monarchy, while 
trade and commerce imply toleration of, and fair 
dealing towards, foreigners, and perhaps some 
measure of kindness. 

See also the ‘ Arabian ’ article. 


lATKRAy\mK.—HT)B ii. 427 flf., v. S76b; EBi, col. 212s;. ; 1. 
Benzinger, lleb. Archdol."^, Tubingen, 1907, pp. 131-18.'?; W. 
Nowack, HeA). Archdol., Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, p. 18(5 f. ; 
A. Bertholet, Die Stellnng der Jitraelit.cn und der Juden tu den 
I^'remden, do. 185K5 ; E. Day, Social IJfc of the Hebrews, Lon¬ 
don, 1901 ; R. A. S. Macafister, SideUghtH from the Mound oj 
(iezer, do. 190(5, pp. 88-10(5. Most recent works of travel in the 
Near blast contain references to hospitaliti’, illustrated by 
modern usage ; typical of such is H. Clay Trumbull, Studies in 
Oriental Social I^ife, Philadelphia, 1894, pp. 78-142. 

VVlLLIAM CKUICK.SHANK. 
HOSPITALIT'Y (Teutonic and Balto-Slavic).— 
The ancient records furnish the clearest indications 
of a widely ditt'uscal practice of hospitality both 
among theTeutons and among theSlavs. As regards 
the Germans, Cjesar (de Bell. Gall. vi. 23) writes : 

‘Hospiteni violare fas non putant; qui quaque de causa 
ad eos veucrint ab iniuria prohibent, sanclos habent, hist^ue 
omnium domua patent victusque communicatur'; 
while Tacitus {Germ. 21) says : 

‘ Convictibns ot hospitiis non alia gens effusius indulget. 
(juemeunque mortaliuiu arccre tecto nefas habetur; pro for- 
tuna quisipic apparatis e]>ulis excipit. Cum defecere, qui 
modo hospes fuerat, luonstrator hoBjiitii ct conus proxiniam 
domum non invitati adeuiit. Nec interest; pari bunianiUte 
accipiuntur.' 

Of the Slavs, Mauriciua {Strateg. xi. 5) sjioaks as 
follows : 

ft<ri Si Tois etri(trovfiiroif aiiroit i^Trioi, Kal if>i\oif>povoiifj.erot 
avTOvt SiaiTiu^ovtTiy »k tottov ets TciTroe, oC ay Afiui'rai, oji vtyt Sl 
ifiiheiav tow ujro6eyo/u.»'eov ou/j./Bf} tov $ei'OV ^Aa/3r)eat, noheixov 
Ktv«i Kar’ avTor o tovroy napa&ifxevot, tripo-f r]yovfxvyo<i r^y rov 
(Jyov tKSlKTjaty. 

The Letts had even a special god of hospitality, 
called Ceroklis (‘ille hospitalitatis d(ins cui ex om¬ 
nibus esculentis primas buccas, primos ex poculen- 
tis haustus stulta libabat plehes ’; cf. H. Usener, 
Gotternamen, Bonn, 1896, p. 106). 

Teutons and Slavs have another point of conta(;t 
in the fact that they have a common term for 
‘ gue.st,’ the Goth, gasts, {gastigdds, ; 

gasti-gddei, (faXo^evLa), corresnonding exactly to the 
O. Slav, gosti, ‘ guest,’ and Doth being etymologi¬ 
cally equivalent to the Latin hostis, ‘stranger,’ 
‘ enemy.’ The Lithu-Letts use a difterent term : 
Lith. wiesz^ti, ‘ to he one’s * wieszne^ ‘guest’ 

(fern.), Lett, roisis, ‘ guest,’wliich are all connected 
with the Lith. loiesz- (ch Gr. oIkos, Lat. vieus). 
Should the question he asked how, as in the ca.se 
of the Goth, gasts, O. Slav, gosti, a word meaning 
originally ‘stranger’ or ‘enemy’ (cf. Lat. hosdiit\ 
should gradually acquire the sense of ‘guest,' the 
answer will he found in the practice of exchanging 
gifts, met with everywhere (see Aryan Kki.igion, 
Vol. ii. p. 51*; and Gifts, vol. vi. p. 197), and, 
in particular, on Teutonic and Slavic soil, in the 
closest connexion with the practice of hospitality, 
and which, os the mutual gifts had to be in some 
degree commensurate Avith each other, has been 
aptly called ‘trading by gift,’ or ‘interchange of 
presents.’ Tacitus, in the chapter already cited, 
expressly says: ‘ Abeunti si quid poposcerit, con- 
cedere rnoris, et poscendi invicera eadein facilitas'; 
and the Udvamdl puts it still more clearly ; 

‘ ho one i8 80 hospitable or ready to give 
That he deapises presents ; 

Nor so little mindful of gain 
That he hates return-gifts.’ 
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Here, too, we have the reason why in Old Russian 
gosti is quite commonly used for ‘merchant’ 
{kupir.ft)^ while gostiti means ‘ to trade,’ and 
gostxha, ‘ business.’ 

While the stranger thus literally found an open 
door because of the wares he carried, we are able 
to derive from the facts of language a still more 
precise idea of the way in which the relation be¬ 
tween the visitor and Ins host attained its further 
development. In the Slavic languages the word 
gospodi (from *gosti-poti-s) —corresponding exactly 
to the Lat. hospes (from *hosii-pets )—is now for the 
most part used for ‘ God,’ but originally meant, 
quite generally, ‘master’ or ‘lord.’ The second 
dement of this primitive compound is the Aryan 
*poti-s {Ski. pdti; Gr. ir6crts, Goth. -/ap«), ‘head of 
the house.’ The Slav, gospodi, Lat. hos^pes, accord¬ 
ingly mean ‘muster of the stranger’; and this im¬ 
plies that the guest, during; his stay in the house 
of his entertainer, enjoyed equal privileges with 
the members of the family. In order to enable us 
to realize what such friendly treatment meant for 
a traveller in those days of general insecurity, we 
quote here a statement regarding Albanian hospi¬ 
tality, taken from a work entitled Einc Heist dureh 
die Hochldndergaue Oheralhaniens [Zur Knnde der 
Balkanhalhinsd, ed. C. Patsch, pt. i., Vienna and 
Leipzig, 1904), by K. Steinmetz ; 

‘Their hospitality, which is unrivalled, may he extolled os the 
finest characteristic of the North Albanian people,—-the South 
Albanians do not have it in tlio snnie de^,'ree,—and is of itself 
BuflBcient to mitigate considerably the harsh opinions regarding 
the Albanians often expressed by other travellers. It is not 
confined to tholr universal practice of entertaining the stranger, 
and of reganling a payment as an insult; it goes much further 
than that. If I eat a morsel of bread in a liouse, drink a cup 
of coffee or oven but a glass of wine, I at once become a friend 
{mik, i.e. Lat. amicug) of the house, and if on my further 
Journey 1 am robbed or killed before I arrive at another house, 
the family as a whole will not rest till they have avenged the 
deed, i.e. shot the perpetrator. ... If, as happens but seldom, 
B house does not assume responsibility fora person killed within 
its precinct, it becomes liable to the blood-revenge of the mur¬ 
dered man's family. This explains wliy I, though almost always 
accompanied by only one ui.an, was able to pass through the 
rudest tribes without danger; for any possible assailant who 
might think of robbing or killing me knew that he would thereby 
be exposing himself to the most determined vengeance on the 
part of thwhousehold with which I had last sojourned.’ 

It thus appears that the family of (he host, ami 
especially, ot course, the host lumself, accept re¬ 
sponsibility for the safety of the guest, and, further, 
tliat this re.sponsibility is not limited to the time 
during which the stranger sojourns with the family, 
but lasts while he is on his way to other quarters. 
This is exactly what finds expression in the 
above-quoted references to the hospitality of the 
Slavs and Germans, as, e,g.^ when Mauricius, 
speaking of the former, says that the host is 
united to the guest by the laws of blood-revenge ; 
when Ceesar states regarding the Germans that 
they consider themselves to ho under obligation to 
protect the stranger, and look upon it as a crime 
to injure a guest; and when Tacitus, referring to 
the same people, asserts that, if provisions give out 
in the house of the host, the latter must act as the 
‘ guide and companion ’ of his guest on the way to 
the hospitality of other houses. 

In the Teutonic dialects, however, we do not 
actually find the form *gasti-fa^8 (Slav, gospodi, 
Lat. hospes) which we might have expected. In 
the oldest extant forms of the primitive Teutonic 
speech, its place had already beer* taken by the 
Goth, wairaus, O.H.G. wirt, 0. Sax. werd, O. Fris. 
h'dswtrda. The earliest occurrence of tliis stem is 
in Ulfilas, Ro 16“, g6Ui^ izwis Gains, wairdus 
meins jah allaizds aikiSsjCns {icTird^eTai vfids Vdiox j 6 
^ivos pov Kdl 6X175 rfji ^KKXrjaLas). The Goth, wairdus, 
accordingly, has precisely the same meaning as the 
Lat. hospes (from *hosti-pets, ‘lord of the stranger’) 
in its original sense, i.e. as applied to the Jiost, not 
the guest. The words pov sal SXrjs rgs iKKXrjalas \ 


may be taken to imply, os expositors {e.g. ,1 iilicher, 
R. SVeiss) think, that the Christian assembly met 
in the house of Gains, or else tliat tlie hitler liad 
afforded willing hospitality to nunK'rous visitors 
from the Corinthian community. This original 
sense of tvairdus will then quite readily explain 
other meanings still traceable elsewhere, as, e.g., 
‘ lord of the house’ {paterfamilias), ‘ hu.sband,’ etc. 

On the purely linguistic side, the present writer 
would trace this Teutonic form to a i)rimitive Teu¬ 
tonic. abstract noun, viz. *iver tu, wfiieh, as being 
cognate with O.H.G. weren,0. Fris. went, M.L.G. 
weren, ‘to give security,’ originally meant ‘secu¬ 
rity,* ‘guarantee.’ From tlie ahstrai'fc *wer-tu, 
again, by tlie common pliilohtgieal jiroeess of per¬ 
sonification, was developed the sen.se in whicli it 
was applied to the person making himself respon¬ 
sible for another, i.e, tlie ‘surety’ or ‘guarantor’ 
himself, precisely as, e.g., the (loth, hlifias (Lat. 
elepere, ‘to steal’) meant originally ‘theft,’ and 
then came to mean ‘thief.’ Tliat the legal idea of 
‘security’ existed among the Teutons at a very 
early period is shown by the fact tlwit the Komanco 
forms—Ital. quarento and Fr. gamut, ‘gnaiautor,’ 
‘ surety ’ (Ital. guarentire, Fr. garantir, ‘ to guar¬ 
antee’)—are derived from the O.H.G. ]>artieij<lo 
werento (‘ one acting as security,’ Med. Lat. warens, 
tvaraiiUis, etc.). Tims the Goth, wairdus, in com¬ 
plete conformity with the historical riderenees 
quoted above, denotes the man Avho became secu¬ 
rity for the safety of his guest. 

Mention should he made, finally, of a Lithnanian 
term for ‘guest’ whicli has not been referred to in 
the foregoing, viz. sweezias, i.e. *svcfjas, which is 
cognate with the Greek ^rijy, ‘kinsman,’ 

‘clansman.’ This term exiiresse.s the idea that, as 
soon as the incomer, who is elsewhere designated 
as gasts, gosti (= Latin host is), was granted the 
privilege of liospitality, he was looked ujion as an 
inmate of the (louse (cf. (he Lithii-Lettish stem 
toie.sz-, noted aliove). The head of the house, as 
we have seen, had to become security for Mie mem¬ 
bers of his household, as also for liis guests, when¬ 
ever it was ner,e8.sary to proteid tliern or to take 
vengeance on their account. Rut he was held re- 
spon.sible also when a member of his liousehuld 
or a guest committed an act of injustice. This 
finds emphatic expression in the Anglo-Saxon code : 

' If any one Bheltere a pueet (a merchant, or other person who 
has corns across the boundary) for three niphts in his own 
dwelUnp, and also feeds him with his own food, and he [the 
puest] does an injury to another perBon, let that head of the 
bouse brinp the other to account at law, or In his stead dis- 
charpe what is legally due' (cf. F. Liebermann, Die Gesetze der 
Anyelsaohnen, i. 1, llalle, 1898, p. 11). 

From all this it is clear that the practice of hos¬ 
pitality— as a de.signation of which tlie IHiss. 
chlcbil-soli, ‘ bread-salt,’ derived from tlie cere¬ 
monial pre.sentatiou of tliese articles of food at the 
reception of a guest, ought to be referred to—was 
of immense significance for the development of 
intercourse, and, in particular, of commerce. It 
was likewise the starting-point of the entire hos¬ 
telry system of Northern Furope, special quarters 
for travellers being provided in the larger houses 
much visited by strangers, and more enjiccially in 
the monasteries ; and, while this w as done at first 
for hospitality’s sake, it came in time to be done 
for payment. All the Teutonic languages have a 
term for ‘guest-house’; O.N. gefita-hus, O.H.G. 
gast-hUs, A.S. gesthus \ and tliere is also the O. N. 
inni, A.S. inn, a word of obscure origin. In the 
Slavic tongues we find O. Slav, gosaoda, Czech 
fto.spoda, etc., ‘lodging,’ which are derived from 
*gosti-potd (cf. gospodi above), and meant origin¬ 
ally ‘protection of and lordship over guests.’ 

On the traces of the practice of lending a wife to 
a guest, see art. Chastity (Teutonic and Ralto- 
Slavic), vol. iii. p. 499^ 
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Litrkaturb. —This Is ^^riven in the article. Cf. also O. 
Sclirader, Linguintigch-higtoriKche Forgchungen zur Ilandelt- 
ytmch. und Waretikunde, i., Jena, ch. i., and lUalUxikon 
der itulogennan. Alterturmkunde, mru«sbiir|f, 1901, h.v. ‘Gast- 
ireuridHchaft.' O. SCTIRADER. 

HOTTENTOTS.—1. Orig^in and migrations.— 

At the tiiMC of the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope and its colonization hy Europeans, the S.VV. 
cornejr of the African continent was found to be in 
the occuftation of two distinct peoples, known to 
u» as the liuHiinien and the Hottentots. Of these 
the Hottentots were the dominant race. They 
were almost everywhere engaged in desultory 
hostilities with the Bushmen, who were doubtless 
the aborigines of the country, and who were 
usually treated by the H(»ttentotH as the savage 
inhahitantH of a colony are too often treated by 
the white colonists : they were to be externiinateu, 
or at least reduced to servitude. For the Hotten¬ 
tots were an intrusive people. I’heir origin has 
been the subject of considerable discussion. Their 
traditions jioixit back to a time when they dwelt in 
‘a well-watered region somewhere in the centre of 
the continent, from w'hich they were driven by a 
more powerful peofde, of a black colour, who came 
down from the north or north-east’ (Theal, 59). 
An examination of their language by philologists 
has led to the discovery that it was a highly 
organized tongue, akin to the ancient Egyptian and 
other languages of the northern and north-eastern 
part of the continent. It was inflected and sex¬ 
denoting. Its roots were monosyllabic, each end¬ 
ing with a vow'el; and the meaning of the word 
frequently depended u]>on the tone. Tlie Bushman 
language was of a much more primitive tyi)e. It 
w'as not sex-denoting; it was liardly inflected at 
all ; and it abounded in the uncouth sounds known 
to philologists as‘clicks.’ Of these sounds, how¬ 
ever, four—and those the most easily pronounced 
—were in use among the Hottentots ; or five, if we 
reckon a guttural jxeculiar to a few dialects of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen. The discovery of these 
linguistic facts threw unexpected light on Hottentot 
origins ; and it is now generally accepted that 
the Hottentots are of mixed descent, probably 
due to the intermarriage of men of North African 
—that is, Hamitic—lineage with women of Bush¬ 
man Ta(!0. This mixture may have begun in the 
N.E. of the continent. The suggestion has been 
made that the primitive ancestors of the Hottentots 
were a band of Egyptian soldiers said hy Herodotus 
(ii. 30) to have deserted in the reign of I'sam- 
rnetichus, and to have taken service in Ethiopia, 
where the king gave them a tract of land in the 
occupation of ids enemies, on condition that they 
conquered and settleil it. They W'ould noces.sarily, 
it is argued, have taken the women of the country, 
if they had none of their own. The hypothesis is, 
of course, no more than a guess, and a guess which 
gives ris(* to a numbt^r of ditliiuilties ; but to dismiss 
it leaves the main theory untouched. The mixed 
race, thus constituted, for some reason—possibly 
the irruption of Bantu on their ancestral seats— 
left those seats and fled to the south. As they 
were a pastoral people with flocks of long-haired 
sheep and herds of cattle, they were compelled to 
turn westwards, so far as to avoid the zone of the 
tsetse-fly. Continually journeying, impelled bv 
causes which w’e do not know, but among wducii 
the pressure of Bantu on their rear may not have 
been the least, they came at length down the 
western side of the continent to the Cape. A 
series of straggling tribes, they kept continually in 
the zone of the best pasture between the sea and 
the mountains or deserts of the far interior. 
I'inally they settled, since they could go no farther, 
in a wide territory from Great Namaoualand to 
the shores of the Southern Sea, from Walflsh Bay 


to the mouth of the Umtamvnna River, the present 
boundary lietween Natal and Cape Colony. Their 
immigration seems to have taken place at a period 
not long before the discovery of tne Cape, and to 
have been contemporaneous with the advance of 
the Bantu down the Eastern side of the continent. 
It w^as the latter advance that stayed the progress 
of the Hottentots to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 

The Hottentots of Cape Colony have, for the 
most part, been exterminated or driven northward 
hy wars with the colonists and servile oppression ; 
or they have Buttered from the mingling of European 
blood, have learned to speak a European language, 
and a<iopted Christianity. Beyond the Orange 
River the Korana (who are emigrants from Cape 
Colony) and the Namaqua have been somewhat 
more successful in preserving their racial purity, 
such as it was, from white contamination. But 
they have not been able to resist the disastrous 
pressure of European culture any more than of 
European arms. They are a dwindling folk ; and 
—more rapidly than themselves—their language, 
their traditions, and their ancient institutions are 
disappearing. Their language was investigated 
more than thirty years ago by Bleek ; but their 
traditions and tneir institutions have never been 
the subject of any searching scientific inquiry on 
the spot. Hence the attempt to [iroduce an intelli¬ 
gible outline of them is attended with some 
difliculty. 

2. Characteristics, organization, and culture.— 
The name ‘Hottentots’ is of doubtful origin; 
I>robably it w'as a contemptuous term bestowed by 
the Boers. The Hottentots proudly called them¬ 
selves Khoi'Khoi, ‘Men of men.’ They were, like 
the Bushmen, of a dirty-yellowish colour, fre¬ 
quently described as olive, with crinkled liair 
Rowing in small tufts, and with pointed chins. 
The women W’ere distinguished by an extraordinary 
deposit of fat on the haunches, known scientifically 
as ‘ steatopygy.’ But the Hottentots were not, 
like the Busninen, a diminutive race, though by no 
means tall as compared w'ith Europeans. Their 
wealth, as already intimated, consisted in flocks 
and herds. Hence their settlements were never 
permanently attached to one spot, and they were 
sejxarated from one another by the spaces necessary 
for pasturage. The huts were of hemispherical 
shape; they were made of rush mats on a light 
framework of wood, and were easily removed and 
transported from j)lace to place. Of agriculture 
the Hottentots knew' nothing, though they seem 
to have taken kindly to it under European masters 
(Theal, 173; 8tow,240; Kolben, 38 ; rritsch, 320). 

This nomadic mode of life was, of course, com¬ 
patible with only a very loose organization. There 
were a number of independent tribes, the chiefs 
of W'hich were assisted, or sometimes controlled, 
by the elders of tlie various families. Between 
these tribes, and indeed between the smaller social 
units of which the tribes were composed, there was 
little cohesion ; frequent, if desultory, feuds were 
engaged in. Hence they easily fell a prey to the 
colonists. Our information as to the internal re¬ 
lations of the kindred is very incomplete. Neither 
the old travellers nor the modern writers on the 
people have understood them. Their reports, 
therefore, present contradictory features dimcult 
to reconcile. The time for fruitful inquiry among 
the people themselves has now passed ioT ever; 
and any opinion al)out the family organization can 
be expressed only with much hesitation. That the 
rule was patriarchal and that inheritance was from 
father to son, or, failing sons, to the nearest male 
relative, to the exclusion of women, affords a pre¬ 
sumption that the organization was by clans 
reckoning descent only in the male line. On the 
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other hand, in spite of polygamy, the women 
appear to have taken a high position. The wife 
was the ruler of the house, to such an extent that 
a man could not venture without her permission to 
take from the vat so much as a mouthful of sour 
milk produced by the family cow.s. His nearest 
female relatives, we are told, punished a violation 
of this rule by a tine of cows and sheep ‘ to be 
added to the stock of the wife.’ Contrary to the 
Bantu rule, the eldest daughter milked the cows. 
A man’s most sacred oath was by his eldest sister ; 
‘ and if he should abuse this name, the sister will 
walk into his Hock and take his finest cows and 
sheep ; and no law could prevent her from doing 
so.’ Moreover, she might inflict punishment on 
him, though adult, for an infringement of the 
rules of courtesy and the code of etiquette. A 
woman might even become chief of the tribe, if of 
energetic character and the widow of a chief who 
left a son not yet of age. From these and other 
customs we infer that, if the organization was 
patrilineal, the opposite or matrilineal organiza¬ 
tion had left abundant traces on it (Hahn, Tsuni- 
goaniy 18-21). 

When discovered, most of the Hottentots already 
possessed iron and co[)per weapons and tools. 
They had probably bixmght the knowledge of 
smelting from their original seats. Such weapons 
and tools, however, were valuable, and the Hot¬ 
tentots were not entirely emancipated from the 
Stone Age. They were a brave and independent 
people, as filthy and irre.sponsible as savages 
usually are, sensual, and easily f)rovoked to anger, 
but kindly and hospitable. 

3. Witchcraft and witch-doctors.—Like all 
)eoples in the lower culture, tlie llottentohs were 
)cliever8 in witchcraft. To this cause they attri¬ 
buted sudden accidents or pain, and all .serious 
sickness. Our authorities have left us no account 
of the process of bewitching. It was doubtless 
founded, as everywhere else, on synij)athetie magic. 
For corpses were believed to bo used for this pur¬ 
pose ; and other practices point to the, same order 
of ideas. Among them may be mentioned the 
ceremony, at crossing a rapid river, of first 
sprinkling some of the water over the body and 
daubing the forehead with a little of the mud, 
muttering the while a charm and dancing (a cere¬ 
mony repeated on coming out of the water); and 
the requirement that a woman had to watch the 
fire carefully and keep it alive, or else sprinkle 
the ground with water without rest or cessation, 
so long as her husband was absent hunting. Old 
women especially, as in Europe, fell under the 
suspicion of witchcraft. What, if any, punislmient 
was inflicted we do not know. Nor cioes our in¬ 
formation extend to the practice, so common among 
the Bantu, of ‘smelling out’ a witch. Witch¬ 
doctors, however, as might be expected, were an 
institution. That their labours were not always 
beneficent we gather from the jealousy with 
which corpses were prevented by the relatives of 
the deceased from falling into their liands. Similar 
precautions were taken, for the same reason, at a 
birth, with respect to the placenta and the kaross 
(or skin-mantle) on which delivery had taken place. 
The witch-doctors were exorcists employed to lay 
troublesome ghosts. They were called in to treat 
the sick. For this purpose a siieep was flayed 
alive. If it moved away from the spot after the 
revolting operation, it was a sure prognostic that 
the patient would recover; if not, he would die. 
In tne latter case no further trouble was taken 
concerning him. Otherwise the caul was minutely 
examined by the witch-doctor and sprinkled with 
huchu, the powder of a species of spirma. He then, 
twisting it into a cord, hung it round the patient’s 
neck as an amulet, there to remain until it rotted 


off. The sheep was eaten by the men, women, or 
children of the kraal, according to the sex and age 
of the patient. If tlie treatment failed, the witch¬ 
doctor resorted to simples, of which lliese practi¬ 
tioners are said to have had a good knowledge. 
They were also skilful surgeon-s, performing the 
operation of blood-letting, curing snake-bites, and 
setting dislocations. It was they probably who 
shaved the heads of mourners and of persons suf¬ 
fering from headache, aiul on solemn occasions slew 
the animals described as sacrifices. It was they 
wheat a wedding performed the extraordinary hut 
well-attested rite of micturating over the bride and 
bridegroom; but they are not definitely identified 
by Kolben, our principal witness, with the old men 
who accomplished a similar ceremony at puberty 
rites, at funerals, and on receiving home a warrior 
who had encountered and slain single-handed a 
lion, an elepliant, or some such formidable beast. 
They were tlie rain-makers; and as such their 
art was founded on the processes of sympathetic 
magic. Thus they formed an influential class 
closely corresponding to the witch-doctors or medi¬ 
cine-men of the south-eastern Bantu. 

4. Future life and cult of the dead.—The Hotten¬ 
tots hold that the individual, in soruo seiisi^ at any 
rate, survived death. As we have seen, they were 
at times haunted by spirits of the dead, who were 
deemed miscliievous or malicious. llap]>i)y there 
\vas one way of preventing this. The spirit did 
not usually travel far from the place where the 
man had died. It seems that, as is widely believed 
in the lower culture, it was attached to the body 
and dwelt at or in the grave. Consequently, when 
a death occurred, the kraal was removed to a 
distance; care b(.*ing taken, however, to abandon 
to the ghost the hut in which death had taken 
place, together witli the apparel and iin}»leinont8 
of the deceased ; otherwise removal would have 
been of no avail, for the ghost wouhl follow them. 
We are not told that tluae was any organized 
ancestor-worship ; nor does it appear that sacrilices 
were oll’ered to ancestors as sucli. B\it it was the 
custom for a Hottentot, when in trouble, to go and 
pray at the graves of his ancestors (Hahn, 112); 
and, seeing that burials often took place in clefts 
and hoies of the rocks, it is possible that the 
wild ceremonies described by an old writer as per¬ 
formed in caverns may have been invocations of 
the departed (Kolben, 96, quoting Vogel). Certain 
spots, moreover, were held sacred to famous men 
of the past. In going by them it was usual to 
stop, to mulfle the head in the mantle, and offer 
prayers to the dead man for protection of the wor¬ 
shipper and his cattle, and sometimes to dance 
round the place with singing and clapf)ing of 
'lands. The legends of many of these heroes were 
known and told. From an anecdote relateii by 
Kolben, however, it would appear that the spotoften 
became sacred from a vague belief, arising it may 
be from purely accidental coincidences, that there 
was something uncanny about it, such as led fclje 
ancient Greeks t<i hallow the shrine of a hero un¬ 
known, or the Indians of British Guiana to ascribe 
to rocks and other inanimate objects a powerful 
spirit who must be honoured and mollified. There 
is no trace of a belief in future retribution. Re¬ 
birth, not always in human form, and shape- 
shifting, or transformation during life, appear in 
the stories; for the Hottentots were in nowise 
different from other savage and barbarous peoples 
who recognized no impassable chasm between man¬ 
kind and the lower animals. 

5. Food prohibitions.—The Hottentots abstained 
from eating fish that have no scales. The Bantu 
also abstain from fish, alleging as the reason tlieir 
similarity to snakes—a form in which their dead 
frequently show themselves to the survivors. It 
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may be that some Fuch reason caused the Hotten¬ 
tots to ahstairi ; hut this is a mere conjecture. 
Swine’s llesli was likewise forbidden to them—on 
what ^^round we <io luit know. Another ft>od pro- 
liibited, at all events t,o the Nannujua, was the 
(lesh of the hare. 'I’he reason usually assigned for 
this was tht! part taken liy the hare in the sa^a of 
tlie orij^in of deatli (ef. llliK, vol. iv. p. 412", and 
vol. V. p, common iti <jnc form or otlier to 

all the South African peoples. 

There is, however, another and a deeper reason 
for alistention from hare’s flesh. The Narnaqua 
share with the rest of tlie uncivilized world the 
Ixdief that he who cats the flesh of an animal 
ahs(»ihs that animal’s r|ualities and becomes like 
it. To cat the fhish of the lion or to drink the 
blood of the hiopard or the lion is to ae«|uire the 
coura},oj and strem^'th of those beasts. In like 
manner to eat hare’s flesh is to become as faint¬ 
hearted as a hare (Hahn, 106). 

6 . Moon and stars.—In connexion with the tale 
of the <jrij.,dn (jf death it may he observed that there 
is some ground for thinking that the moon was 
invoked l)y tlie Hottentots. At ne%v moon and at 
full moon they spent tlie night in dancing, .singing, 
and merrymaking. Oni; old writer also sjicaks of 
their sitting at new moon on the hanks of a river 
and throwing balls of clay into the water. It is 
by no means clear wdiat was the exact meaning of 
these i>roceedings. It is possible that they w<!re 
a rain-charm. The older writer.s may be roughly 
divided into two classes-those Avho denied that 
the TIotfent/ots had any religion, and those who 
attributed to them an idea of (Jod as lofty as their 
own. Both these re})reHentation.s may safely be 
discounted. The ceremonies at new and full moon, 
which, w'o are told, no inclemency of w’eather pre¬ 
vented, may be, as Kolben (n. 06) emphatically 
a.sserts, ‘ refigious honours and invocations to the 
Tnoon,’ nn<l y(*t Ids conclusion, that she was an 
‘inferior visible god, the sulijcct and representa¬ 
tive of the High and Invisible,’ may be altogether 
beyond the mark. Since she was held to influence 
the weather, the rites were probably intended to 
induce or magically coniiiel lier aid. More than 
that <!annot safely he said. Certain of the constel¬ 
lations also were known and named. At the fir.st 
rising of the Pleiades after sunset a religious 
dance was held, with prayers to Tsuni-goab for 
rain. Stars were said to be the eyes or souls of 
the deceased—wliich points to a belief in the/w.v<- 
mortfun transformation of the dead into stars, not 
unlike that entertained by some of the Australian 
tribes. 

7, Omens.—Many animals were observed for 
omens. If a hare crossed the hunter’s path, he 
would return home; on the contrary, if it ran in 
the same direction as he was going, it was a good 
sign, 'riie korliaan {otis kori) brought luck if it 
did not tly far from the hunter and soon ap^ain sat 
down. A certain kind of chameleon creeping on a 
hunter or his weapons or belongings, while he 
rested on the road, progno.sticatea success. This, 
rather than any wor.ship directed to the insect, is 
the probable explanation of the rites so graphically 
described by Kolben and in general terms con¬ 
firmed by Hahn as performed Avhen the mantis 
appeared. It was, fc>r some reason unknown to 
us, regarded as a favourable omen of the highest 
significance. If it went so far as to alight on man 
or woman, the fattest ox belonging to the kraal 
was killed. The lucky person received the entrails 
and fat, and wore the caul twisted about his neck 
until it rotted off, or until some other person was 
honoured by the mantis in a similar way. The 
flesh of the ox was l)oiled, and the men or the 
women feasted on it according to the sex of the 
person on whom the mantis had aliglited. The 


mantis, of course, was never killed or injured, for 
to do this would turn the omen into disaster and 
destruction (Kolben, 08). 

8. Mythology.—Hottentot mythology, so far as 
it has descended to us, is meagre. Setting a.side 
stories relating to the lower animals (many of 
them, as might lx? anticipated, letiological), it i.s 
concentrated chiefly on the adventures of two 
mythical beings, who were the subjects of tradi¬ 
tion and the ol)jcct of worship—Tsuni-goab and 
Heitsi-eibib. The latter was a sort of culture-hero 
among the Numaqua and their neiglibouriiig tribes, 
The traditions concieriiing him can only be sum¬ 
marized liere. He was born, according to one 
tale, of a yt)ung girl who had chewed a kind of 
grass and swallowed the juice. The boy was as 
remarkable as hi.s birtli. He committed incest 
with his mother. He killed monsters. He fought 
and conquered great lions, and put enmity be¬ 
tween the lion’s seed and mankind. He cursed 
the lion and the vulture. To his commands are 
/iscrihed the habits of these creatures, as well as 
certain human observances. He died from eating 
the fruit of a raisin-tree, which is consequently 
prohibited ; in fact, it causes dy.sentery. He re¬ 
turned to life. He was an adept in shajie-shifting. 
Another legend reiuesonts him as being horn again 
as a young hull from a cow pregnant from eating 
grass. He ajipears linally to liave died, for his 
graves are found all over the country, usually in 
mountain passes. Natives who go by throw pieces 
of clothing or other articles of no value on them 
for luck—a common practice also among Bushmen 
and indeed at wayside shrine.s in all parts of the 
world. Sometimes more substantial offerings of 
honey or honey-beer are made. He is glad w'hen 
men thus honour him. He still gives tlie Khoi- 
Khoi good advice, tells them how to kill the lion’s 
children and other wild animals, and prevents 
danger from befalling them, if they honour him. 
These stories present fcAv traits not common to 
those of mythical heroes elsewhere. 

The other personage is more important. He 
seems to have been knoAvn to all the Hottentots. 
His name, Tsuni-goab, also written Tsui-gonh, 
and in other ways, is usually translated ‘ sore (or 
wounded) knee.’ The story told by an aged witch¬ 
doctor in explanation to Moffat was 

‘that THui'kuap was a notable warrior of great phyaical 
atrength, that In a deaperale struggle with another chieftain 
he received a wound in the knee, but having vanquished hia 
enemy hia name waa lost in the mighty comliat which rendered 
hia nation independent, for no one could compier the Tsui'kuuu 
(wounded knee)' (H. Moffat, MiMsionary Labuura ... in S. 
A/rica, London, 1842, p. 268). 

This derivation, however, is di.scredited by Hahn, 
who iuterpret/S it as ‘the Ked DaAvn.’ His reasons 
are chiefly philological, elaborated under the influ¬ 
ence of the mythological theories current in the 
middle of last century. But he adduces two other 
con.siderations—that the Korana believe T.sui-goab 
to live in the Bed Heaven or Red Sky, and that 
another mythological personage whom he equates 
with him, called ‘ The man who.se body has a 
hrasB-coioured backbone,’ Avas addressed as ‘Thou 
who paintest thyself with red ochre.’ These 
reasons are obviously insufficient. Another ac¬ 
count of Korana belief makes Tsuni-goab dwell 
beyond the blue sky, in a light sky. Red ochre is 
a substance commonly used by savages to paint 
themselves and the objects of their reverence ; and 
it was BO used by the Hottentots. When praying 
for rain at the rising of the Pleiades, some or the 
tribes, Avhen Halm Avrote, still addressed Tsiii-goab 
in a traditional song as ‘ Father of the Fathers.’ The 
q^uestion of his true character depends largely on 
Uie way in Avhich we are to construe this phrase. 
A Korana tradition declares that he 
‘made two persona, a man, Kanima (Ostrich Feather) and a 
woiTian, Uau ua Maos (Tallow Copper). He gave them oowa, 
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whose milk they should drink, a Jackal-tall to wipe the per¬ 
spiration off the brow, a staff with a club (ifcin), a quiver with 
arrows, a bow, and a shield. From Tsui-goab they expect all 
good things’ (Hahn, 106). 

Hahn, who found this statement among his 
notes, is uncertain of its source, but attributes it 
‘very likely’ to a mis.sionary, Wuras. The last 
sentence, it is to be noted, seems a summary of 
what the reporter understood to be the mental 
attitude of the Korana towards Tsuni-goab. It 
may ni(!au no more than what we have already 
learned concerning the Namaqua and their hero. 
The general import of the tradition has been in¬ 
terpreted a.s allirming that Tsuni-goah was the 
Creator of mankind. A careful consideration, 
however, will hardly endorse tliis construction. 

‘The obvious and natural inference,’ remarks A. Lang on the 
whole evidence, ‘ is that Heitsi Eibib and Tsui Goab were and 
are regarded by their worshippers as departed but still helpful 
ancestral warriors or inedicine-men. We need not hold that 
they ever were actual living men ; they may be merely ideal¬ 
ised figures of Khoi-Khoi wisdom and valour. But that in the 
opinion of ti>cir worshippers they are hut dead men, there 
seems no doubt at all’ (Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 
1887, ii. 20 ; cf. 2nd ed., 18iW, ii. 44). 

Statements by Kolbcn pointing to monotheism, 
or rather dualism, are now generally recognized as 
due to a misunderstanding usual in the age in 
which he wrote. Accurate investigation of savage 
beliefs wa.s then hardly known. Investigators 
were obsessed by the desire to identify the objects 
of heathen worships with those known to them in 
Christianity. Such information as they obtained 
was dragged out of reluctant savages, who them¬ 
selves had probably no definite ideas on the sub¬ 
ject, and were, moreover, confused by the interroga¬ 
tions, or only too willing to mystify the inquisitive 
white man ; and it was hastily misinterpreted in 
accordance with the inquirer’s prejudices. 

9. Bodily mutilations.—On the other hand, when 
Kolben speaks of his own knowledge as eye-wit¬ 
ness, he is generally to be depended on. Ills ac¬ 
count of the custom of excision of the left testicle 
from every youth at or before puberty (p. 112) has 
been rejected by other writers, notably by Fritsch, 
who argues that he was deceived, in spite of his 
minute deseription of the rite and repeated per¬ 
sonal examination of the victims themselves (p. 
335). But it has been accepted by Theal, who 
states that 

‘it Is practised at the present day by people [probably the 
Berg-Damaral who are certainly not of Ilottenlot blood, but 
who must have derived their language and many of their 
customs from Hottentot conquerors in bygone times'^(p. 87). 

It is, in fact, one of many species of sexual muti¬ 
lation, more or less cruel and senseless, practised 
in various jiarts of the world, of which it can only 
be said that, while they are probably due to some 
superstition, their exact origin ami purpose are 
still unknown. Many Hottentot women were 
mutilated by the amputation of one or more of the 
joints of the little finger. Kolben asserts that the 
custom was confined to those who married more 
than once, a fresh joint being cut off before every 
fresh marriage (pp. 158, 306). It has been found, 
however, practised upon children of Bushmen, 
Berg-Damara, and Kanirs, as well as of Hottentots 
(Hahn, 87). Kolben’s experiences were confined 
to the tribes of the Colony, and it seems probable 
that the custom and the motive varied. Such a 
sacrifice by a widow before a second marriage may 
have been to elude the vengeance or to mollify the 
ghost of her deceased husband. Inflicted on a 
child (usually a girl), it may have been intended 
to ward off some misfortune, feared perhap.s from 
the action of ancestral spirits (Fritsch, 332). But 
our data are not sufficient to enable us to deter¬ 
mine the motive with accuracy. 

It may be added that many Hottentot beliefs 
and rites seem to have been shared with the 
Bushmen, or, at all events, to have been influenced 


by them. Such (to take only a single example in 
addition to the mutilation of the tingers) is the 
reverence for the mantis, which among the Bush¬ 
men is connected in some way, to us obscure, with 
Cagn, their hero or divinity. At present, how¬ 
ever, our knowledge of Bushman is as meagre os 
that of Hottentot institutions. This fact is sulU 
cient to indicate the essentially provisional char¬ 
acter of many of the conclusions expressed (not 
without diffidence) above. 

LiTERATrRK.—Notices and accounts more or less fragmentary 
are to be found scnttcrcd thrf>ngh the writings of the older 
travellers and missionaries. The fullest and most accurate 
information is given in P. Kolben, 'J’he Rresent State of the 
Cajie of Good Hope, tr. Medley, 2 vols., Ix)ndon, 1731 (vol. 1. 
alone relates to the Hottentots and has been alone cited above); 
and of more recent works in G. Fritsch, Die Eimjehorenen 
Sud-Afrika’s, aw atlas of portraits, Hrcslan, 1872; W. H. 
I. Bleek, Reynard the Fox in South Africa, i.ondon, 1804 (a 
collection of Hottentot folk tales cldeflv from MS8 in Sir George 
Grey’s library at Cape Town); T. Habn, Tsunigoam, The 
Supreme Being of the Kiwi-Kiwi, London, 1881 ; G. W. Stow, 
The. Fative Races of South Africa, ed. TlieuI, London, 1!H)6 (a 
painstaking but incomplete work, the author lim ing died be¬ 
fore half his task was finished); and G. McCall Theal, 7'he 
Yellow and Dark-skinned People of Africa senUh of the 
Zambesi, London, 1»10. E. SIDNEY IlARTLAND. 

HOURS. —See Worship (Christian). 

HOUSE.— See Handicraft. 

HOVAS.— See Madagascar. 

HUGUENOTS. —French ProtestantiRm was a 
native product of 1512-59. It had no roots in 
the past, for the Albigenses {q.v.) had been exter¬ 
minated, the Waldenses {q.v.) had emigrated, the 
univerHity of Paris was the centre of Scholasticism, 
and the reforms of Gerson contemplated no breach 
w'ith mediaeval theology. Ii)xcept for the encourage¬ 
ment given by the sight of other succe8.sful revidts 
from Koine, it owed little to foreign influences. 
On the other hand, the system of doctrine tliought 
out by Calvin, and the organization elaborated in 
Paris, have been adopted to some extent in every 
Protestant country except Scandinavia; while 
French Protestant exiles have enriched, not north 
Europe alone, but America and South Africa. 

Jacques Leffevre was the P^rasmus of the French 
reform, laying billets lie feared to kindle. By 
1512, following the example of Colet, he published 
a new annotated Latin version of Paul’s Epistles, 
recognizing his doctrine of justification. In 1523 he 
began to revise the classical French version of the 
Vulgate. But the group of Hunianists, protected at 
Meaux by the bisho}), did little more than reform 
that diocese and leaven it with evangelical preach¬ 
ing. The political situation was dominated by the 
fact that Francis i. in 1516 made a Concordat with 
Borne, whereby he recognized the Papal rights of 
canonical institution and of exacting annates, and 
secured for himself all valuable ecclesiastical 
patronage. With the clergy thus rendered sub¬ 
servient, no motive remained for the Crown to 
desire reform. The Council of Sens (1528-29) 
showed that the clergy were equally content, now 
that all French sees and ablwys w’ere reserved for 
them. The nobility, however, found their feudal 
rights and their material resources rapidly diminish¬ 
ing, and were accessible to new ideas. And in the 
Third Estate, craftsmen and retailers suffered by 
the influx of precious metals, and they also provided 
a receptive soil. 

The leader was John Calvin (1509-64), a Picard, 
trained in theology and law (see Calvinism, vol. 
iii. p. 146 fl‘.); but in 1634 he had to flee owing to 
his friend Nicolas Cop advocating evangelical 
views in his rectorial address at Paris. Finding 
that the movement was imperilled by the suppo.sed 
anarchism of the Anabaptists and by some of their 
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tenets, he published in 1536 the Institutes of the 
Christian lieligion, casting the purified metal into 
tlje old moulds, but adding two sections dealing 
with the current slanders, and dedicating the work 
to Francis. The book was the first valuable dog¬ 
matic treatise, and soon was enlarged and trans¬ 
lated widely. A revision of LeRwre’s Bible version 
in 1535 by anotlier Picard, Olivdtan, and the 
appearance of CRinent Marot’s metrical version 
oi the Psalrns, were other troa.sured aids. 

Some adherents were exasperated by the refusal 
of the clergy to reform, and their placarding of 
handbills attacking the ohi doctrines and usages 
irritated the Catholics. Francis had wavered for a 
time, but, when he found one of these broadsheets 
on his bedroom door, he adopted a policy of 
extermination, announced in 1535, and seldom 
abandoned during the century. An organized 
congregation discovered at Meaux in 1546 was 
.‘^tamped out, but the movement spread. Henry ii. 
(1547-59) created a special committee of the Paris 
Parliament—the chief organ of justice—to system¬ 
atize the jirosecutions. They proved inellective, 
and by 1555 a congregation was formed even in 
Paris, while four years later a synod of twelve 
congregations met and organized a National 
FiVangelical Church. A confession was adopted, 
reflecting the influence of Calvin. His plan of 
governing each congregation by minister and 
elders was followed, and a system was begun of 
linking the congregations by synods of ministers 
and elders, much as the South German Anabaptists 
had arranged a generation earlier. As the move¬ 
ment extended, local synods grouped naturally by 
the civil provinces and the provincial synods were 
finally merged in one National Synod, The plan 
was rajiidly adopted by Presbyterians everywhere. 

The Syriod of 1559 is a landmark, inaugurating 
a period of seventy years when the Keformed 
Church was an important political factor. Its 
appearance contributed to bring about peace with 
Spain, and an agreement between Henry and 
Philip to root out heresy. The discovery of this 
intention by William the Silent led to a certain 
interweaving of Netherland and French politics, 
and to the constant interest of the llou.se of Orange 
in the French Protestants, for whom William’s 
little Principality on the Khone often served as a 
refuge. 

With the accession of Francis il. a few weeks 
after the Synod, the family of the Guises came to 
lower, and steadily opposed the new religion. 
4ut the illegal execution of Anne du Bourg and 
other sympathizers in the Parliament called atten¬ 
tion to previous armed resistance by persecuted 
evangelicals, Zwinglians, Anabaptists, and Luther¬ 
ans. By this time several nobles had declared 
themselves, including Admiral Coligny and two 
irinces of the blood, the Dukes of Bourbon and 
yondd. The latter was charged by the Guises 
with plotting, but they dared not grant his demand 
for a trial, contenting themselves with massacres 
of the humbler conspirators. Henceforward the 
evangelicals met openly in armed conventicles, and 
the ‘Hugonots’ were suddenly recognized a.s a 
power in the land. The name, originally thus 
spelt, seems to have been bestowed first at Tours, 
where the favourite place of meeting was near the 
gate of St. Hugon. 

With the accession of Charles IX. (1560-74), 
the queen-mother, Catherine de’ Medici, brushed 
aside Bourbon, the first prince of the blood, and 
became regent. For a year there seemed a chance 
that she would belie Knox’s fears as to ‘ the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women,’ and imitate the 
revolution just carried through by Elizabeth in 
England. The second period of the Council of 
Trent had closed, but its decisions were not allowed 


to be published officially in France. The States- 
General assembled in 1561 reflected the division of 
the nation: the clergy, of course, wanted no 
change; the nobles were unable to draft any 
unanimous requests, while many called for tolera¬ 
tion ; the Third Estate demanded religious liberty 
for all, and lay control over ecclesiastical matters. 
Coligny brought up a definite programme : biennial 
assemblies, free election of the higher clergy, 
nationalization of much property in ecclesiastical 
hands, and a national council under the king to 
settle religion. All that he gained was a sus¬ 
pension of persecution, and a religious conference. 

The Huguenot spokesman at Poissy was Theo¬ 
dore de Bfeze, a close friend of Calvin, but no 
Knox. Ho made, however, such a deep impression 
that the clergy saw it was politic to oiler large 
funds for the public needs; and, by reserving the 
right to fix the quota themselves, they ensured the 
frequent convoking of their Estate, even if the 
States-General lapsed. Therefore the Edict that 
issued in 1562 conceded nothing more to the 
Itcformed than the right to private worship within 
doors, or public worship outside walled cities. 
Hereupon both parties prepared for civil war. 

For more than sixty years France was rent by 
the struggle, though it was suspended so often 
that nine successive wars are reckoned. The out¬ 
break was at Va8.sy, where a congregation meeting 
publicly within a walled town, and therefore 
illegally, was massacred by the Guises without 
ceremony. In the intervals of fighting, it became 
clear that a Counter-Refonnation had begun, and 
that the zeal of the preachers trained at Geneva 
was offset by the subtlety of the Jesuits. The 
movement was much transformed in 1572, when 
Catherine was hurried by Italian advisers into 
authorizing a general massacre of all Huguenots, 
beginning with the royal guests. I'he princes of 
the blood were saved by a forced conversion, but 
every other leader of note fell, with thousands of 
hummer adherents. The survivors perfected their 
organization on quite representative lines, till there 
appeared a State within the State, independent of 
the feudal nobility and of the (Town. 

With the accession of Henry III. (1574-89), two 
other parties defined themselves: the League of 
thoroughgoing Catholics, who copied the Huguenot 
organization, and the Politicals, who aimed at in¬ 
ternal peace and the exclusion of foreign influence, 
as of the Guises and Catherine. The States- 
(^eneral of 1576, packed by the liCague, declared 
for unity of religion. When Henry of Navarre, 
who had retracted his forced conversion, became 
heir-presumptive in 1584, the League was driven 
to a policy of exclusion. Four years later, the 
States-General declared against even toleration ; 
but the arrogance of the Guises led to their assas¬ 
sination by order of the king, and, with the death 
of Catherine and the counter-assassination of the 
king, Navarre succeeded as Henry IV. (1589-1610). 

The League was so strong that Henry found it 
politic to become a Catholic in 1593 ; he was able 
to banish the Jesuits next year, and in 1598 to 
grant the Edict of Nantes, destined to continue for 
87 years, in great contrast to its many ephemeral 
predecessors. This declared Catholicism to be the 
established religion, maintaining the obligation of 
tithes and of the marriage laws ; but it stopped 
persecution and recognized freedom of conscience, 
with the right of private worship anywhere. The 
‘ so-called reformed ’ public worship was legalized 
in every place where it was then actually practised 
—about 200 towns, with five chief cities excepted ; 
also in many thousand castles of the nobles, and in 
two places within every bailiwick. All synods 
were authorized to meet. On the civil side, not 
only were full civic rights guaranteed, and for 
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ministers such treatment as the clergy received, 
but committees of Parliament dealing with cases 
involving Protestants Avere to have Protestant 
iiieuibers. As a temporary measure, about 200 
towns were left in their military nossession, the 
garrisons being paid by the State. Rapid develop¬ 
ment ensued ; schools and ‘ temples’ arose in num¬ 
bers, with theological colleges at Nimes, Saumur, 
Die, Sedan, Montauban, etc., while domestic piety 
was nurtured by the Genevan revision in 1588 of 
Oliv^tan’s Bible. 

With the assassination of Henry iv. and the 
accession of his son, Louis XIIl. (1610-43), the ten¬ 
dency to absolute royal power increased, as was 
shown by no States-Cieneral being convoked after 
1614. During the minority, the Jesuits qiiietly 
returned, and won many of the clergy to Ultra¬ 
montane views. The rise of Richelieu in 1624 
frightened tlie Huguenots into revolt, and, when 
La Rochelle fell after four years, their separate 
political existence ended, and their fortifications 
were demolished everywhere. The Peace of Alais 
in 1629 inaugurated a third period, when they 
were merely tolerated as inferiors, without any 
guarantee that the Edict of Nantes would be 
observed. H(;ncefortli the nobles dropped off, as 
with the English Puritans after 1660, and the 
party became chiefly middle-class, 

Richelieu and Mazarin, however, gave the 
Protestants fair play, so tliat in the troublous 
days of the Fronde they were loyal. Devoting 
themselves to manufacture and trade, and not 
being handicapped l)y cessation of work on saints’ 
days, they gained nearly a monopoly of weaving 
wool, linen, and silk. Though they can hardly 
have mustered more than one million people out of 
fifteen millions, their importance was far greater. 
The Edict of Nantes was construed liberally, and 
public worship was actually maintained in 631 
principal places, with 231 others subordinate. The 
synods met freely, though the National Synod 
needed special authorization, and a royal commis¬ 
sioner presided. Thought ripened aj>aee under 
these conditions, and, wiiile in Britain the doctrine 
of the Divine Right of Pre.sbyterianisrn was harden¬ 
ing, the Huguenots preserved a more open mind. 
Daill6’s Traits de Vemvloi dt’s saints p^res, written 
in 1632 and translated by 1651, did much to break 
down the authority of the Fathers and exalt the 
Bible. At Saumur also were sown the seeds which, 
transplanted to England, were to produce the 
Deists, though the later emigrants, such as Mau- 
duit, Gailhard, de Luzancy, took tho field against 
Socinianism. 

At this time the Huguenots were important 
enough even to influence foreign affairs. The Synod 
of Charenton in 1644 Gon<lemned the Indepemumts 
as a sect prejudicing the Church of God. On the 
execution of Charles I., Amyraut and Bochart 
published hooka on the Divine Right of Kings, two 
others translated at 'I'he Hague and at Orange the 
Eikon Basili/ce, while de Sauinaise and Pierre du 
Moulin, rector of St. John in Chester, put forth 
royalist Latin pamphlets. William Dugard, Master 
of Merchant Taylors’, translated de Sauraaise into 
English and printed it on his own press. He was 
soon converted, rather forcibly, and not only 
did he publish Milton’.9 response, hut he became 
‘Printer to the Council of State’ and actually 
issued from 1650-57 a weekly French paper in 
London, manifestly designed to win the Huguenots 
to sympathy with the new regime. Louis du 
Moulin, Pierre’s brother, son of .lame.s's friend, 
accepted the chair of history at Oxford in 1648, 
and in 1680 published a work on the Conformity of 
the Discipline and Government of the Independents 
to that of the Ancient Primitive Christians. The 
libraries of Arundel, Sancroft, and Charles II. were 


in charge of H uguenots, and the court of this king 
even had an official Huguenot ambassador. 

These halcyon days ended soon after the collapse 
of tho English Commonwealth withdrew the only 
possible external protector. When Mazarin died 
in 1661, Louis XIV. (1643-1715) assumed power, and 
declined to receive a deputation of pastors come 
to congratulate him. Local self-government and 
<‘.onstitutional methods were rapidly vanishing. 
Nobles and gentry were invited to court and led 
into extravagance, or were ignored at home. Even 
the provincial governors wore practically super¬ 
seded by obscure lawyers [intendants) wielding 
oAvers as absolute and as illegal as Cromwell’s 
lajor-generals, like whom they were backed by 
an irresistible army. As the States-General never 
met, National Synods also ceased after 1660; pro¬ 
vincial States and Parliaments declined in import¬ 
ance ; and arbitrary Edicts became the only laws. 
When, therefore, an aggressive Company of the 
Holy Sacrament set itself against toleration, and 
the one survival of the old times was the Estate of 
the Clergy, often convoked to tax itself, the danger 
was obvious, and there was no constitutional 
protection. 

Troubles began at Montauban when a quarrel 
betAA'een Protestant and Jesuit students served as 
a pretext to banish the college, to confiscate tlie 
premise.s, and to impose a garrison on the town. 
Commi.ssioners now started to seek for buildings, 
etc., not authorized by tho Edict of Nantes. Sys¬ 
tematic repression began with the Availing up of the 
temples in the Pays de Gex, a recent addition to 
the kingdom. In 1666, hundreds of local decisions 
were codified as a guide, hut an emigration began, 
and on remonstrance from the Grand Elector the 
code Avas revoked. Foreign wars further distracted 
attention, and for a time the chief evils were 
displacement from civil and municipal office, or 
confiscation of corporate property. 

After tho peace of Nijmwej^en in 1678, the 
remaining steps were few and effective. Children 
of seven were declared capable of conversion, and 
inquiries were set on foot as to age; a bench had 
to be provuled in every temple for opponents, who 
were at liberty to interrupt the services and argue ; 
mini.sters were forbidden to remain more than 
three years in any place. At length dragoons 
were quartered on the Protestants, with no re¬ 
straint on their behaviour, and with orders to 
arrest prominent men, to batter down the temples, 
to seize the pastors. Emigration revived in 1681, 
and there was a tempornry check; but, wiien 
England received a Catholic King in James II., the 
last external protector seemed gone, and every 
imaginable wrong to person and property was now 
inflicted broadcast. Half tho Protestants were 
thus coerced, and so large was the supposed number 
of New Converts, that on 17th October 1685 
the Edict of Nantes was revoked as no longer 
necessary. All Reformed worship was to cease at 
once, and all pastors were to quit the realm in a 
fortnight. Within a few weeks 800 temples were 
demolished, and all corporate property was lost. 

Emigration was forbidden, and all refugees 
caught were sent, men to the galleys, women to 
prison, their property being confascated; but, 
though every frontier was patrolled, the exodus 
was general. Paris alone dost 1200 Huguenot 
families out of 1933; the intendant of Normandy 
soon reported 20,000 people missing from Rouen, 
184,000 from his province; Nantes bewailed tho 
loss of her workmen, Lyons hod 14,000 looms silent 
an«l only 4000 working, Tours only 1200 instead 
of 80,000; woven goods were in future imported 
instead of being exported. The number of emi- 
grants at this time alone seems to have exceeded 
300,000, peasants, traders, manufacturers, nobles. 
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The ambassador in London sent word that 960,000 
louis d’ors had l>een brought to the Mint for 
conversion into English coins; tlie total loss in 
mere gold was soon estimated at 20,000,000 livres. 
Marshal Van ban indeed trebled tliis ligure, but was 
more in his element when saying that France had 
lost SCKK) sailors, 10,000 soldiers, and 500 ofhcers. 

These exiles rallied round the j)rince of Orange, 
and for a generation cherished the hope of com¬ 
pelling some restoration and even of reforming the 
whole Oallioan Church. New Huguenot regiments 
were soon embodied in Dutch pay. When William 
went to the rescue of England in 1688, his aides- 
de-oam^) were all French, the second in command 
was Marshal Schomberg, and the engineers and 
artillery were under other Huguenots. When the 
war was transferred to Ireland, every band of the 
exiles sent recruits ; ISchomberg fell fighting at the 
Iloyne ; Kuvigny saw the fall of Limerick, which 
ended the war. On the sea the exiled sailors had 
their share in the victories of La Hogue. But on 
tlie Continent, Louis was almost uniformly success¬ 
ful, and the neace of Kijswijk in 1697 depressed 
the hopes of tlie emigrants. 

A second opportunity came with the war of the 
Spanish Succession. The prince of Orange was 
indeed dead, his principality was overrun by Louis 
and its Prote.stant population fled, but the Cami- 
sards {q.v.) made a serious diversion in the Ce- 
vennes while Louis was losing in Jlavaria and the 
Netherlands. The Huguenot exiles this time 
fought in Portugal, and at Almanza in 1707 a new 
regiment of Camiaards, commanded by Jean Cava¬ 
lier, bayoneted a whole regiment that had figured 
in the Cevennes atrocities. The treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713 destroyed all hone of repatriation, and 
Louis could at last pretena to believe that Protes¬ 
tantism was extinct in France. 

Huguenot influence was diverted in its flow from 
the main stream into many other channels. This 
began far back in its history ; as early as 1536 
some preferred England to France; thirty years 
later many silk-weavers set up their looms in the 
crypt of the metropolitan church of England, 
where Coligny’s brother is buried and where their 
descendants worship to-day ; Southampton has a 
* God’s House ’ whoso records begin with 1567. 
Sliakespeare lodged in London with Montioy of 
Cre^y, and his Venus and Adonis was printed by 
the successor of Vautrollier. James i. had two 
Hupienot doctors, Chamherlen and Mayerno, and 
invited to court Casaubon and du Moulin. When 
Germany had been ravaged by the Thirty Years’ 
War, a French church arose in Berlin in 1661. 
And the outflow from 1680 onwards was so great 
that the bulk of the stream was drawn oflf from 
France to enrich other lands. This may be noted 
specially for Brandenburg, Holland, and England. 

The Great Elector replied at once to the revoca¬ 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by the Edict of Pots¬ 
dam, ofl'ering free transport from Frankfort, 
Cologne, or Amsterdam, free farms or houses, new 
churches, freedom from taxes for ten years. State 
support for ministers, their own judges. Waste 
lanas soon blossomed with unknown vegetables, 
hemp, flax, and tobacco. The site of Magdeburg, 
desolate for fifty years, became a home of weaving 
and trade; Halle rose to rival Leipzig; Berlin 
gained all manner of manufactures ; metal-workers 
fashioned tin, iron, and copper ; to the West Indies 
and West Africa sprang up a brisk maritime trade, 
which, however, passed to Holland in 1720. French 
doctors revolutionized medicine, the gentry re¬ 
modelled the army, scholars popularized Cartesian- 
ism, a college arose in Berlin, and a university at 
Frankfort-on-Oder. Society was created at the 
capital by them ; the second and third kings of 
Prussia were brought up by a refugee. 


The immigration to Brandenburg down the 
Khine left many settlers by the way. Geneva 
gained 3000 inhabitants and the watch-trade as 
some recompense for boundless hospitality ; a score 
of colonies arose in Wiirttemberg, where French 
synods met until 1822; IJomburg still maintains a 
hrench service; a village in Fulda yet keeps up 
the speech and customs of its founders. But the 
ravaging of the Palatinate hastened the steps of 
mo.st of the exiles on to the Mark or the Nether¬ 
lands. 

The Calvinists of Holland gave an abundant 
welcome to their brethren. Collecddons were 
organized and loans granted, with support for the 
pastors; the craftsmen were allowed to practise 
and even welcomed into the gilds ; and taxes were 
not levied for a term of years. Soon a synod of 
202 exiled ministers met in Rotterdam, which 
visitors declared to be well-nigh French. Richly 
did the Huguenots repay their hosts. Some went 
to the colonies; in 1664 other exiles occupied 
Staten Island; and a New Rochelle arose on 
the banks of the Hudson. Under another flag 
all received naturalization in 1703. In Guiana, 
Huguenots filled Paramaribo ; to the Cape went 
out a large contingent; and, though by 1739 the 
French tongue was compulsorily displaced, so that 
La Perle became Paarl, yet the Jouherts and 
Villiers are no small asset in South Africa to-day. 

In the Netherlands themselves, Bayle and Jurieu 
brought the traditions of Sedan to Rotterdani ; 
Clau(ie, rival of Bossuet, whose influence was so 
dreaded that he was escorted from France at a 
day’s notice, wrote at William’s request a story of 
the persecution so elective that James burned it 
publicly ; Saurin, after fighting in Savoy, studying 
at Geneva, preaching in England, added to the 
lustre of The Hague for a quarter of a century; 
Martin at Utrecht devoted himself to revising the 
Genevan Bible, and by 1707 completed a work that 
is still standard. Por a century fine literary 
magazines in French streamed into France, Britain, 
and Germany ; some of the editors also founded 
the first English magazines in London. Friesland 
settled her wastes, Utrecht gained a new silk and 
velvet trade at the expense of Amiens, Amsterdam 
added to her maritime trade 13,000 makers of silk, 
wool, linen, paper, and books. And, when it be¬ 
came clear that there could he no return, a general 
act of naturalization in 1715 encouraged the immi¬ 
grants to melt into the general stock of burghers. 

It might have been expected that Scotland 
would have rivalled Holland in its welcome, but 
only a few cambric-workers settled in Edinburgh. 
England kept up its Tudor traditions ; Charles ll. 
granted letters of denization freely from 1681, and 
appointed the archbishop of Canterbury with the 
biidiop of London to aid the immigrants. In four¬ 
teen years £125,000 was subscribed, and doubled 
by public grants, whose interest went one-fiftli 
to the pastors and four-fifths to start the others 
in business. Ipswich began to produce linen 
and sails ; Norwich renewed its weaving, adding 
cutlery and clocks; Kent and Hampshire saw 
paper mills, Sussex glass factories ; Wandsworth 
replaced Rouen as the source for hats, supplying 
even cardinals. 

London attracted most of the settlers, especially 
when William of Orange became king, and a 
proclamation trebled the inflow. In 1701, Defoe 
{The True Born Englishman^ pt. i. line 361 ff.) 
could point to the new leaven : 

‘ Your Houblons, Papillons, and Lothuliers 

Pass now for true-born EnRlish kniphts and squirea, 

And make good aenate-uionibera, or lord-may ore.’ 

Papillon and Dubois, indeed, were the sheriffs on 
whom Shaftesbury relied in the agitation on the 
Exclusion Bill twenty years earlier. Separate 
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services were maintained at first; thirty new 
churches arose, especially in Spitalfields, where 
the silk industry soon increased 2000 per cent, 
and in the new quarter of Soho. Some of the 
mstors, however, threw themselves into En^jlish 
ife ; de I’Aigle from the great temple of Charen- 
ton entered the Established Church, du Veil 
passed through it to the Baptists, Capel of Sauinur 
taught in an Independent academy, 

A club arose at the Kainbow Coffee House in 
Fleet Street, under Daud6 of tlie Exchequer. 
Here met Rapin Thoyras, Le Moivre, La Croze, 
Coste, friend and translator of Locke, and Bayle ; 
such men of science and letters soon created a new 
public feeling wliich embittered the popular English 
mind against the France of Louis XIV. Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire was translated in 1709 by La Roche 
and others, and had no small share in the Deist 
movement; against that may be set Jurieu’s 
Treatise of Devotion, and Drelincourt on Death. 
A new political doctrine, the Social Contract, was 
opposed to the Divine Right of Kings, by Jiirieu 
and Abbadie ; and, though they may have inherited 
it from the English Common wealth men, it was 
destined to be taken from the Club by Voltaire 
and to work wonders in Fiance by the pen of 
Rousseau. Scores of less known pamphleteers 
were the mainstay of the Whig cause for a gene¬ 
ration ; and in the rebellion of 1745, when the 
London merchants addressed King George, 99 out 
of 642 names were Huguenot, showing how large a 
proportion of commerce had fallen to them. This 
devotion to the land of their adoption was of old 
standing ; as early as 1685 a society was formed 
to further true religion in England, and, fired by 
the new spirit of Methodism, the Christian Com¬ 
munity labours still in Bethnal Green. No 
attempt was made to train new pastors in 
Elngland, and the descendants of the immigrants 
learned not only to apeak hut to worship in 
English. Before 1760 most of the French services 
were discontinued ; fifty years later there remained 
only four congregations in London, with others at 
Norwich, Canterbury, Southampton, Plymouth, 
and Bristol; to-day there are two chapels m Soho, 
one using the English liturgy in hrench. The 
absorption was quickened by a grant of general 
naturalization in 1774, and the gain in all depart¬ 
ments of national life is suggested by such names 
as Chamberlain, do la Rue, Dollona, Dumaresq, 
Garabier, Hanbury, Labouchere, Layard, Mar- 
tineau, Portal, Pusey, Rapin, Romilly. 

In Ireland the great family of Ruviray earned 
a new title as Earls of Galway, and laid out a 
model town at Portarlington, wnope school turned 
out such men as the Duke of Wellington ; not 
till 1817 did its French service cease. Fontaine 
and Latrobe introduced manufactures at Cork ; 
and, though these were ruined by English legisla¬ 
tion, Crommelin was more fortunate with the 
thousand wheels and looms for linen and cambric 
wherewith he refounded Lisburn ; the French 
church here lasted till 1798. Waterford received 
manufactures and a wine trade, while its abbey 
resounded with French eloouence till 1819. 

Tillers of the soil passed on to America, some 
to Oxford in Massachusetts, thousands through 
New York to Pennsylvania, the home of liberty. 
The new and balmy Carolinas attracted most; 
PYench Santee was laid out with vines and olives, 
and began to weave silk and wool. For a while 
the settlers looked wistfully to Louisiana, but 
when repulsed they gladly accepted the privileges 
freely tendered in the English colonies, strength¬ 
ening not only the Carolinas, but Virginia and 
Maryland. 

The Huguenots of the Dispersion thus carried 
with them to many a Protestant land a wealth of 


probity, industry, gallantry, history, scholarship, 
science. Calvinism had too often become unlovely 
by transplantation ; now it was invigorated and 
sweetened by this crossing from the parent stock. 
But the France which thus impoverished itself 
aid dearly ; it was hard to believe in priests who 
ounded on persecution, and by 1790 the typical 
eedcsiastic was no longer F^nelon, but Talleyrand. 
Through the insipid and jnitrescent J8th cent, 
the Huguenots of the home land not only existed, 
but proved the very salt of the earth. 

For a generation after 1(585 they had, indeed, 
been deprived of all tmblic worship and of pastors, 
I'hose who ventured back by stealth were often 
kidnapped into secret prisons, and their sober 
work was ill replaced by the ministry of the 
Prophets. But, with the new situation created by 
failure in war, a new 8pecie.s of jmstor arose to 
mini.ster to the Church in the Desert, men able 
to inspire and to reorganize. Leading preachers 
were told off to conduct peripatetic schools, and 
synods began again whose minutes were recorded. 

Even in March 1716 the aged Grand Monarch 
had to admit that there were many Frenchmen 
who on their death-hed.s declined the rites of Holy 
Church; and the revival dated from that very 
year. The whole reign of Louis XV. (1716-74) 
certainly saw the persecuting laws maintained, 
and often executed, and the declaration of 1724, 
in codifying them, even added the touch that no 
marriage was valid outside the Established Church. 
But it ]>roved as vain to fine people for absence 
from service as when Elizabeth tried it; and 
James VII. ’s plan of levying on every village where 
the Covenanters met broke down as badly in 
France. Antoine Court began a seminary at 
Lausanne to supply trained jiastors. Paul Rabaut 
proved liim.self a true Apostle of the Desert. 
Such huge gatherings came to hear him and other 
leaders that in 1745 the Assembly of the clergy 
pressed for a rigid persecution, which for seven 
years sent a large stream of emigrants abroad. 
By 1755 the Protestants of Saintonge even dared 
to build Houses of Prayer. A national Synod next 
year showed that there were again 10 ecclesiastical 
provinces with 48 pastors; and seven years later an¬ 
other showed 14. with 26 pastors and 35 licentiates. 

By this time Catholic fervour had died down, 
and the soldiery did not like to enforce the laws. 
A crisis came after the execution of a pastor 
merely for preaching, marrying, and giving the 
sacraments; an atrocious miscarriage of justice 
caught Voltaire’s attention, and in 1763 he issued 
a treatise on Toleration. With the accession of 
Louis XVI. in 1774, there came to power Turgot, 
who even earlier had published on the same theme. 
When a circular letter was ordered to be sent to 
all bishojis, he sent it also to all the Protestant 
pastors of the south, thus acknowledging their 
existence, their status, their weiglit. Protestant 
records of birth and baptism were admitted ae 
evidence. 

Lafayette returned from America with fresh 
ideas on freedom, and in 1787 induced the Assembly 
of Notables to petition for the removal of Protes¬ 
tant disabilities: despite clerical opposition, civil 
registration of birth, marriage, and death was 
made valid that year. With the gathering of 
the States-Generaf in 1789, public worship was 
conducted with open doors in Paris. By March 
1790 the National Assembly was presided over by 
a young pastor, Rabaut St. Etienne, and it decreed 
that all property in royal hands confiscated a 
century and more ago from Protestant emigrants 
should be restored to their heirs, who might return 
and take up citizenship. 

During the Reign of Terror, the aged Rabaut 
was silenced, and his brilliant descendant was 
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guillotined,—fates sliared by other pastors,—while 
all buildings for worsliip were closed. But, when 
Napoleon was settling uflairs in 1802, he grasped 
at the request of the I'aris Frote.stants for con¬ 
current eriuowinent, and secured in return a control 
over their Cburcli. The State dictated the con¬ 
stitution, with the sessions of synods, the control 
of the seminary, and even the number of pastors; 
a veto on all apjtointments was reserved also. It 
proved that there were about 480,000 ITote.stants 
m 171 churches, with 121 pastors. There w'as no 
property exc(!pt the places of worshij) and the 
seminary, which was in 1809 transferred to Mon- 
tauban and annexed to the university as a faculty 
of theology. 

When the hand of Napoleon was removed, and 
the Catholic Terror was over, the Church began 
to grow. First Scottisli theology quickened native 
thinking, then German. Even under the Legiti¬ 
mists tlicre arose a Bible Society, a Tract Society, 
a Foreign Mis.sion, and an Education Society. 
Leave was withheld for a National Synod to 
assemble, but an informal meeting in 1848 re¬ 
sulted in a division. A minority seceded, regain¬ 
ing freedom, adopted an evangelical confos-siou, 
and arranged for biennial synods. The moderates 
clung to State pay, but drafted a sidieme of re¬ 
organization on the historic lines, wdiich the State 
refused to sanction. 

In 1872 a National Synod met, the first since 
1660, and the division was perpetuated. The 
general law of 1905, whicli separated all Churches 
from the State and aholisheti all State pay, has 
given rise to a third section aiming at reconcilia¬ 
tion. There are nearly 800,000 of the Reformed, 
meeting in 900 churclies, ministered to by 1000 
pastors, with good organization and equipment. 
The influence on the national life is so important 
that it is only too easy to raise an outcry against 
the domination of the ITotestants. International 
reputations have been won by Janet, Sabatier, 
and Seliorer in theology, by Cuvier and de Quatre- 
fages in science, by Guizot and Waddington in 

olitics. The religious strength may be gauged 

y the honourable share taken in evangelizing the 
world. A mission to the Cape in 1829 extended 
to the Basiitos four years later, and has met with 
much success, while the Zambesi was occupied in 
1884 ; within French possessions, the Tahitian and 
Malagasy work was taken over from the London 
Missionary Society soon after annexation ; in 
north Africa there are missions at Smiegal and 
the Gabuii, to the Kabyles, and on the F'rench 
Congo. 
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HUICHOLS.—This tribe, numbering to-day 
about 4U00 souls, lives in a mountainous country, 
(liflicultof access, in the N.W. part of the Mexican 
State of Jalisco, on a si)ur of the great Sierra 
Madre. They are the eastern neighbours of tl»o 
Coras, or Nayarits, to whom they are related by 
language, religit)n, and customs. Botli tribes in 
the 18th cent, had been Christianized. The Coras 
still retain a priest and call themselves Christian.s, 
thougdi their Christianity is to a largo extent mixed 
up with pagan customs. But the Huichols, since 
the departure of the monks, have completely fallen 
back into their ancient religious practiee, and 
represent a very curious survival of ancient Mexican 
religious faith and idolatry. 

The principal god of the Huichols is TaUvali, 
‘our grandfather,’ the fire-god. Be is the god of 
life and health, and the particular god of the 
shamans, especially of those who heal and prophe.sy. 
He was the first who sat down on a chair, and is 
held to be more ancient even than the sun. Some¬ 
times he is represented not by one, but by two 
images. One stands above ground, and the other 
in a cavity beneath it. Tlie latter is invariably 
the smaller and the older of the two, and is regarded 
as closely associated with the sun after it has set, 
or the sun of the under world, while the upper 
image is .supposed to he associated with the sun of 
the day-time, or of the upper world. There exists 
another form of the ancient tire-god, called Taldtsi 
Mdra Ku'dri, ‘our great grandfather deer-tail.’ 
He is considered to be the spark produced by 
striking flint, and is the chief deer-god. 
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The sun is called by the Huichols Tayau or Tau, 

‘ our father,’ or Tav^rika, ‘ our eagle.’ It is related 
that the ancient shamans made Father Sun by 
throwing the young son of the Corn-Mother (or, 
according to otliers, the young son of young Mother- 
Eagle, the goddess of the Sky ) into an oven, arrajmd 
in lull attire, with sandals, pouches, and tobacco 
gourds, and carrying his bow and arrows. From 
tlve oven the boy travelled underneath the ground, 
and rose as the sun in t he East. The assistant of 
Father Sun is Tayau Sakaimdka, an image of whom 
stands on the higb mesa of the Nayarits, above the 
Cora pueblo of Sierra del Nayarit, where the Coras 
and Huichols deposit ceremonial arrows and ot her 
offerings in a cave. This god is considered to he 
the ‘serpent-god,’ represented by a zigzag line of 
blue colour, and was in former times ‘ the Sun’s 
arrow.’ 

The great god of the Coras and lluicliols is Tabdtzi 
(Cora) or Tarndts (Huichol), ‘our elder brother,’ 
the god of the morning star. He is the messenger 
of the gods; and, when the shamans sing, he 
communicates tlieir songs and whistles to the other 
gods. He liimself is called tondaoni, tJm ‘singer,’ 
by the Huichols. He is, at the same time, <leclared 
to be the god of wind or air. He is the shooting 
god, who made the first arrows for tl»e gods, the 
god of the hunter, and is himself reprcHeuled by a 
gigantic deer. 

The growth of maize and other vegetables is 
ascribed to a goddess, called Takdtsi Ndka.wfy 
‘our grandmother growth.’ Slie is the mother of 
tlie gods, esj)eeially of Grandfather Fire. All the 
earth belongs to her, and slie lives in the under 
world. People implore her for long life, because 
slie is very old. The goddess called TCd6 Tulirikiia, 
‘our mother, hou.se of the little ones,’ the godde.s.s 
of conception and birth, and Tdt6 Jku (Jteyandka, 

‘ our mother the Corn,’ the special godde.s.s of maize 
and other vegetables, seem to be other forms of 
the same mythological notion. 

TdU ]Saaliwdmi, the red serpent, the red cloud, 
is mainly a w'ater- and rain-serpent who brings rain 
from the East. She is the creator of squashes and 
of all flowers, and takes special care of children. 
Her complementary deities are TdU Kyewirndka, 
a white serpent whose dwelling i.s in the West, and 
who brings rain from the West; TdU liapawlydrna, 
a blue serpent, living in the Lagunade la Magdalena, 
four day.s’ journey south of the Huichol country, 
who brings rain from the South ; and TdU IJaufse 
Kupuri, a yellow serpent, living in a lagoon to the 
north of tbe Huichol country, who brings rain 
from the North. P'inally, the goddess of the 
heavens, TdU VHika Uirndli^ ‘our mother, the 
maiden eagle,’ is the mother of Father Sun ; she 
holds the world in her talons, and guards every¬ 
thing from above, wdicre she dwells. The stars are 
her dress. All the.se gods and goddesses are clearly 
recognizable counterparts of well-known Mexican 
divine types. 

The cult of the Huichols consists in libations, in 
ofl'erings of food and drink, and in preparing cakes 
of the ground seeds of Amaranthus leuc.orarpus, 
called wave, by the Huichols { = Mex. uauhtli). 
Besides sacrifices of this kind, they offer to their 
gods remarkable symbolic objects. They are em¬ 
bodiments of prayers, or charms intended to produce 
the object of the prayer, and are mainly found in 
the god-houses and sacred caves. Ceremonial 
arrows (m^w), sometimes in great numbers, are 
stuck into the inner side of tlie thatched roofs of 
the god-houses, or into tlie seats of ceremonial 
chairs. A great many symbolic objects of various 
colours and sliapes are attached to tlie arrows, and 
others hang from the roof, while on the altar may 
lie seen rudely carved and decorated wooden images 
of the animals dedicated to the god. 


Another kind of symbolic object is called 
ncalika^ ‘ face.’ These are shields, round in shape, 
made by interweaving pieces of split bamboo with 
cotton cord, or variouslj’ coloured crewebs, symbolic 
and mythological figures being represented in the 
weaving. They are mostly prepared for Tayau, 

‘ P’ather Sun,’ and TdU Naaliwdfui, ‘ Mother ll'.ast- 
water.’ The central jiart, always defined by a ring, 
represents the hole through which the god si'cs. 
Comjiare the ancient Mexican ceremonial object, 
called tlachieloni, ‘instrument for seeing,’ tlie 
special initfit of the Mexican god of fire and of 
Tezcallipoca. The objects called naina^ ‘ mat,’ of 
rectangular sha])o, seem to be representative of a 
cloth iianging i»ver the back of the gods. Very 
curious ceremonial objects are those calh'd sikuli, 
‘eye’—crosses of split bamlioo, interwoven with 
crewel or yarn, and resembling in the most striking 
way ohjeet.s that are met with in Feruvian graves 
.stuck in the soil at the foot of the mummy packet. 
According to the inter])retation given by the 
explorer Charles Eumholtz, the prayer expressed 
by this symliolic object i.s that the eye of tlie god 
may reel on tlie supjdicant. 

Prom May to August, there are frequent feasts 
for making rain. During the wet season, if it 
stojis raining only for two or three days, the 
primdjial men gather in the temple and decide to 
sacriliee an ox or two for the jiropitialion of the 
gods. Two children called dhii (from Spanish 
dngeles) play an iinjicrtant part at these feasts. 
One of tlieni belongs to Tayau, ‘ J‘'ather Sun,’and 
the other to TaUvali, ‘ Grandfather P’ire.’ Toasted 
maize-cakes, made in the form of an S (symbols of 
the lightning, according to the symbolism of the 
ancient Mexicans), and others made in the form of 
‘eye.s,’ of feathered snakes, flowers, and dogs are 
tied to a twine of bark fibre ami oflered to the gods. 
They are called kdka, ‘bead,’ ‘necklace,’ as they 
are looked upon as the necklaces of the gods to 
whom they are dedicated. In October the feast of 
green squashes is held, called wimd kwdri, ‘ to beat 
the drum,’ the squashes representing the gourd- 
rattle {kaitsa) —tlie rattling noise which the dry 
seeds make inside the squash when shaken. The 
children are brought to the god-house, wearing on 
the head a. sikuli, or ‘eye’ (which in this ceremony 
seems to represent the souash-flowers), and carry¬ 
ing rattles in their hands. Itor this feast is held 
in honour of 2'dU JTaaliwdmi, the creator of 
squashes and all flowers, the special patroness of 
children. It is a great prayer for growth, health, 
luck, and plenty to eat. 

All prie.sts and shamans u.se tobacco, which the 
Huichols, like the ancient Mexican jtriests, carry 
about with them in a gourd hanging over the back, 
this tobacco-gourd being the essential and most 
necessary outfit of priests of every clas.s. Besides 
tobacco, there is another intoxicating’ })lant which 
plays a very important part in the life of the 
modern Huichols and other living tribes of the 
Mexicans, as it did, according to the chroniclers, 
with the Chichirneks, the nomadic tribes of the 
northern parts of Mexico in ancient pre-Hispanic 
times. This plant, called in the Mexican language 
peyotl (by the Huichols, Tarahurnares, and other 
tribes of the Sierra, hikuli), is a small species of 
cactus (—Anhalonimn Lewinii, Hennings), ’which 
grows abundantly in the central mesa, especially 
in a country which the Huichols call i’aliiltsia, not 
far from the mining town Beal Catorce, in the 
State of San Luis Potosi. It is thought to be 
necessary to procure it every year, to ensure the 
country against drought; and, therefore, in October 
parties of from two to twelve start on a pilgrimage 
to Palidtsia; the journey, which is accompanied 
W much fasting and praying, requires 43 days. 
’The leader of the party and the second in order 
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carry a nealika (‘face,’ front-Hhield) of TaUvali^ 
‘Grandfather Fire,’ while the rent carry those of 
other gods. The /jcyy^Z-Beekers are supoosed to be 
accompanied on this journey and guided by the 
grey squirrel. If one of them sees a peyotl, he 
shoots towards it, not quite hitting it, but lodging 
one arrow to the right, and one to the left over it. 
In this way every one slioots live peyotls. The 
plants are strung on long strings Lo dry. When 
the feast comes on, tlie dry plant is mixed with 
water and has invariably to be ground on the 
metate^ or grinding-stone. A thick kind of drink, 
ratlier brown in colour, is yiroduced from it, which 
is oll’ered in small quantities, but at frequent 
intervals, to those presenL. 'I'his feast occurs in 
the month of January. It forms an integral part 
of the feast for eating roasted mai/e {raki), and is, 
accordingly, named Rarikira. Jhit it cannot take 
lace until a certain number of deer have been 
died, or until the held has been cleared and made 
ready for the harvest of the coming year. 

The greatest feast of all is that for eating maize- 
cakes made from ground maize linked in an oven 
(taTYiahs cle, maiz cnido). Like that of roasted 
maize, this feast can be held only after successful 
deer-hunts. I’he heaps of tamales are dedicated 
by the priest to all gods. When this occurs, some 
of the people are appointed to blow into sea-shells 
five times in the day-time and live times at night. 
Connected with this feast is a ceremonial race 
performed by young men and women iri .separate 
groups. The feast is held for the under world. 

Litkraturb.—C. Lumholtz, ‘Symbolism of the Huichol 
Indians,' in Mem. Amer. Mttn. of Nat. Hist., Nuw York, 
also Unknown Mexico, London, 11)03. Kd. Sklku. 

HUMANISM. —‘Humanism’ in philosophy is 
opposed to Naturalism and Absoluti.sm (qq.i\)\ it 
designates the philosophic attitude which regards 
the interpretation of human experience as the 
yirimary concern of all philosopliizing, and as.serts 
tlie adofiua<!y of human knowledge for this jiur- 
|)Ose. lly thus putting man into the eeiitie of the 
intellectual universe and giving to all scionce and 
literature a reference to human life and its juir- 
jKises, philosophic connects itself witli literary 
Humanism (see following article). The literary 
Huinanism of the Kenaissance, which was essenti¬ 
ally an attemj)t to emancipate thought and educa¬ 
tion from what it considered the narrow scholastic 
routine of the mediaeval Church by ay)pcaling to 
the civilizing mission of the ‘ humaner letter.s ’ {i.c. 
of classical, and more particularly Greek, litera¬ 
ture), thus appears to be included in pliilo.soj>iiic 
Humanism as one of its iminifestations. The 
iiitellectiial movement of the otli cent. B.c, in 
Greece, which was initiated by tlie Sophists and 
continued by Socrates, is also to be cited as such 
an era of human revolt against the domination 
of pedantic, abstruse, and sterile sjieculation—in 
this case the systems of the metaphysical ‘ pbysi- 
ologers.’ In fact, inwlcrn Humanism is so largtdy 
and avowedly a conscious revival of the critical 
relativism of Protagoras and apj^eals so explicitly 
to his maxim that ‘man is the measure of all 
things’ that it may without injirstice be described 
as Neo-lTotagoreanism. But, though Humanism 
is confe.ssedly a relativism, and as sucli is a denial 
of the transcendence of the real and the true, and 
is opposed to every form of Absolutism (whether 
in metapliysics or in epistemology) which ignores 
or destroys tludr relation to man, it denies on be¬ 
half both of itself and of its forerunncr.s that its 
relativism is to be identified with scepticism. It 
holds, on the contrary, that the truth and reality 
for man which are attainable by man are akso 
sufTicient for man, and that scepticism is the in¬ 
evitable outcome of Absolutism so soon as it is 


perceived that ‘ absolute ’ truth and reality can 
only be so defined as to be (in fact) unattainable 
by man. It thus differs from Positivism {g.v.) in 
being willing to assume the adequacy of numan 
knowledge to human needs and in contenting itself 
with this, in being critical, rather tlian dogmatic¬ 
ally disdainful, of metaphysics, and, above all, in 
admitting every hypothesis as worth trying which 
has a human interest and appeals to any side of 
human nature. It is this open-mindedness that 
may bring it into conflict with Naturalism, as it 
may reconcile it even with Absolutism, in so far as 
the latter can be exliibited as really containing an 
answer to genuine human demands. But at present 
it is in dispute whether any ‘ absolutist ’ doctrine of 
knowledge, truth, and reality can really establish 
any relation between its ideals and the human 
uses of these term.s. 

To Pragmatism {q.v.), Humanism ia elosely re¬ 
lated. But Pragmatism, though it sends its roots 
down into a number of .sciences, is intrinsically a 
theory of knowleilge, while Humanism is a more 
general ])hil(>s()phic attitude. William James calls 
it ‘a ferment that has come to stay,’ and a ‘shift¬ 
ing in the philosopliic perspective, making things 
appear as from a new centre of interest’ {Meaning 
of Truth, 1 ), 121). It may he regarded as a natural 
and logical development of the I’ragmatic method 
of testing knowledge by its human value, when it 
is extended beyond the problem of te.sting truths 
and apolied to the other .sciences. I'or the doctrine 
that all truths are useful implicitly requires tliat 
all truth should be related to human purpose's, 
and that this reference .should be traeesl explicitly 
throughout all the sciences. If truths are u-seful, 
they are vahial>le for man, and the specilie; character 
of this value in every science can he .stated. Con- 
ver.s(dy, in jiroportion a.s a science can he viewed 
in its rrdation to nuiii, it can be utilized for human 
purposes. Thus, the di.seovery of the usefulness 
of knowledge undermines the ‘independence’ of 
the sciences and humanizes them ; their claim to 
absolutene.ss cannot survive the discovery of their 
man-made character and of the arlilicial and 
methodological nature of their principles, even 
when they seem most abstract and unl)uman. 
Humanism, tlierefore, like Pragmatism, is jnimar- 
ily the name for a method, and not for a system 
of j)hilosophy ; it is more particularly a protest 
against the dehumanizing of logic which results 
from a.Hsnming that the personal antecedents, con¬ 
text, and puruo.se of judgments may be abstracted 
from in (X)nsi(lering their cognitive piirnurt. The 
humanist criticism of logic (see, e.g., tlie writer’s 
Furnml Logic, London, 191‘2) thereforeaimsat.show- 
irig that the attenijit to abstract from lhi.s human 
side of thinking reduces the traditioniil logic to 
mere verbality. The humani.st attitude implies 
also a critical metJiod of estimating the value of 
the (daims to truth put forward by the various 
.systems of metaphysics. This nece.ssarily renders 
it very destructive to what is called ‘ metaphysics.’ 
For metaphysical systems have usually been put 
forward dogmatically, with claims resting on self- 
evident ‘ intuitions’ or an alleged eompleteiiess, and 
with pretensions to absolute and exclusive truth. 
To their humanist critic, however, no claims are 
valid merely as such ; all must lie validated by 
the value of their coiisequence.s. The c laim to an 
exclusive possession of absolute truth he takes to 
be sutheientiy refuted by the existence of conflict¬ 
ing claims and by the historic impossibility of lind- 
ing any two philosophers whose systems are really 
in agreement. Hence be infers that meta[>hysieal 
systems are essentially individual creations and 
relative to t.he idiosyncrasies of tlieir authors, and 
justifies thi.s view by the fact that the materials 
for the construction are naturally individual, and 
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BO to some extent different in each case. It follows 
that it is not so much the right to construct meta¬ 
physics that is called in (Question as the claim to 
infallibility and the coerciveness for others of any 
philosopher’s personal system. Thus Humanism 
makes for toleration and abolishes the right to 
persecute which is implied in the belief in an 
absolute and immutable truth which is the same 
for all, but substitutes for this the notion of a 
common truth which rests upon social agreement 
and is being continuously elaborated and improved 
in the growth of human knowledge. The general 
effect of this, again, is to diminish the philosophic 
importance of dialectical subtleties which appeal 
only to a few, and of merely intellectual reasonings 
as such, and to enhance that of the common-sense 
notions which have long ago been evolved by man 
for the guidance of his actions. 

LiterAT iTRR.—Historically the philosophic usape of the word 

* Humanism ’ is of very recent ori^jin. It seems first to occur 
incidentally as a tentative descriptive term equivalent to 
‘ anthropfxientric’ and opposed to ‘naturalistic’ in A, Seth 
Pring:le-Pattison's Han's Place in the Cosmos, London, 1W)7, 
p. 61 ; also in Hind, new scr. ix. [1900] 480(u8ed by W. Caldwell 
of Eucken's ‘ ethicaliam ')and xi. [1002] 406. The present writer 
first proposed (in 1903) to appropriate ft technically for the 
more extended forms of Prapmatism, as held by William James 
and himself and expressed in James's Will to Believe (New 
York and London, 1890; cf. Preface). He defined it as above, 
In conscious opposition also to Absolutism, in the Preface to his 
//vma7ius’jn (London, 1903); cf. his Stndins in Ilumaniam (do. 
1907). This iisape was sanctioned by William James in an 
article on ‘ The Essence of Humanism ’ (Journal of Philosophi/, 
HK).'!, ii. f), reprinted in 7'he Henning of 'I'ruth (London, 1910]) 
and in his Pragmatism (do. 1907, Lec.tures vi. and vii.). Of. 
also D. L. Murray's Pragmatism, London, 1912, p. 71 f. The 
word has been used, in a too vapue sense, merely connotinff 

* interest in man,' by J. S. Mackenzie in his Lectures on 

Uumanism, Lomlon, 1907 (cf. tlie r(?view in Hitid, xvi. COC). 
It is also used, in relipious contexts, by acculari.sts as the 
opposite of ' Bupernaluralisin,’ b'. (J. y. fScilILLEIl. 

HUMANISTS.—I. Genera L. —The tranaition 
from the mcdireval to the modern world hccuis one 
of the most abrn|it in the })agc.s of history. Cer¬ 
tainly it did not take i)lace even in the same cen¬ 
tury in tlie different hinds,—the harvest in Italy 
was over l)efore the seed was sown in Scotland,— 
nor did the various fields of human life quicken to 
the new impulse with a .simultaneous response, but 
the emergence of tlu; new order followed hard on 
tlie thrill of expectation. The whole eomjdex 
movement whi<!h wrought the tran.sformation in 
the outlook of men we call the Kenai.ssaiice (q.v.). 
Humanism was the intellectual centre of the 
inovemeiit: in the Humanists we find its conscious 
jiioneers and })romolers. 

The name ‘ Humanist ’ itself indicates the nature 
of the movement. Just as in the Scottish Uni¬ 
versities the term ‘Humanity’ is still used as a 
designation for the Latin language and literature, 
and a.s in wider circles classical studies in geniTal 
are summed up ‘the Humanities’ — litterce 
knmance, or litterce humcmiores ,—so the Humanist 
is the student of humane letters, the languages 
and the literatures of Greece and Komo. The , 
work of the Humanists m as to di.sinter the buried 
classics, to restore a lost means of culture, to re¬ 
capture an ancient charm of style, and a broader 
humanity of 8[)irit. 

But tlie change was not so sudden as it seemed. 
There were signs of the approaching di.ssolution of 
Medieevalism before the Renaissance proper began. 
From the 11th cent, there were traces of the dawn. 

A. liartoli (/ Precursori del rinasedmento, Florence, 1877, p. 
19 f.) would date it from the reaction from tcrrori.sm which took 

E lace when the year 1000 passed and left the world undestroyod, 
ut both the preceding darkness and the succeeding light have 
to be exaggerated to make this plausilde. There was also a 
partial revival of learning in the 12th cent., due in threat nicnsure 
to the discovery of works of Aristotle of which all trace had been 
lost; but, since Aristotle as understood or misunderstood was 
one of the cramping forces from which Humanism set men free. 
It is vain to seek any real connexion. The 13th cent., however, 
certainly saw precursors of the Renaissance, and men whom we 
may call, with but little over-estimation of their significance. 
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‘ Humanists before Humanism.' In men like Robert Orosseteste 
(1175-12f)3), whose interest in the origins of Christianity led him 
to give to the world, through the help of others, Latin versions 
of (Jreck works then attributed to primitive times, and Roger 
Hacon (1*214-94), who toiled so unweariedly at the ‘ orlgimd 
tongues,’ and who felt so keenly the hliinka in the extant writ- 
iiiga of the Fathers, we sec genuine, though isolated, foregleams 
of the coming revival. The 13th cent, saw also Universities 
founded in various countries of Western Europe, particularly in 
Italy, England, and Spiiln, bearing witness to a new and wide¬ 
spread zeal for education, a fresh kindling of enthusiasm for 
things intellectual. But these Universities soon fell into the 
hands of the dominant Scholasticism, and became strongholds 
of mediaival tradition. 

Tlie Hiiinanist movement proper begins in Italy 
in the 14tb cent., and its lirat great name is 
I’etrarch. The contrast between the new era and 
the old is very clearly seen in two interesting 
passages from the works of Erasmus. In 1518, 
when the false news of the death of tlie greatest of 
the Humanists from the plague at Louvain spread 
throughout Europe, the monks of Cologne are said 
to have rejoiced tliat he died the deatli of a heretic 
‘sine lux, sine crux, sine Deus.’ Here the narrow 
intensity of tlie spirit and the barbarity of the 
language testify to the double pit from which the 
Humanists sought to deliver Europe. In the pre¬ 
face to his edition of Jerome, Erasmus writes : 

* We kisH the old shoes and dirty handkerchiefs of the saints, 
and we neglect their books, vvhich are the more holy and valu¬ 
able relics. We lock up their shirts and clothes in jewelled 
cabinets ; but as to their writings on which they spent so much 
pains, and which are still extant for our benefit, we abandon 
thorn to mouldiness and vermin.’ 

The homage which had been lavished on the 
relics of saints ancient and modern was turned by 
the Humanists into a new channel. Men began to 
revere tlie works of tlie groat minds of tlie ani:ient 
world, at times with all the old blind devotion. 
When I’etnireh received the MSS of Homer and 
I’lato from Nicolaus Syocorus of Constantinople, 
lie kissed them, and sighed over them ; and, 
though he had not Greek (mougli to read them, he 
<le<‘laied that thus to look upon the Greeks was an 
insjiiratioii. 

'J'lie Humanists were one and all scholars, with 
a great love for learning, and a genuine apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty of form and thought, ‘with the 
generous belief,’ to use the phrase of Pater {7'he 
Jleriftu'sance, po]>ular ed., London, 1912, n. 37), 

‘ that notliing which had ever interested the liuman 
mind could wholly lose its vitality’—scholars who, 
ilospite their manifold differences, were alike in 
tlii.s, that they rebelled against the barrenness and 
dogmatism of Mediievalism. Into a world where 
all thought was ordered by the Church, and all 
secular activity moulded by the Feudal system, 
there came through them a breath from the distant 
past, resulting in a re-discovery of the world and of 
man. 

It is only the revolt from Medievalism as an enclosed and 
final scheme of thought that concerns us here; the political, 
social, artistic, and scientific revivals belong to the wider 
term Renaissance, and the ecclesiastical and rclig-ious to the 
Reformation. 

This revolt from Medievalism was more com¬ 
plete in some circles than in others. The extent 
of it Avas the cause of a short hut sharp disagree¬ 
ment between two of the most kindred spirita 
among the Humanists, John (^olet and Erasmus. 
In a conversation on the Schoolmen and their limi¬ 
tations, Erasmus more than once tried to make an 
excepti«n of Thomas Aquinas, on the ground that 
he had at least studied the Scriptures and some 
ancient literature ; but Colet would have none of 
it; 

* Why do you extol him to me ? If he had not been exceedingly 
arrogant, he would not with such rashness and such pride have 
defined everything ; and unless his spirit had been somewhat 
worldly, he would not so have contanmmted the whole teaching 
of Christ with his profane philosophy ’ (Erasmus, Opera, Leyden, 
170.’!-06, iii. 458). 

Further study of Aquinas hrou^it Erasmus 
round to Colet’s way of thinking. But the kind 
of disagreement which came to sharp expression in 
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this conversation was more fundamental and more 
permanent in other quarters. 

The common characteristic of the Humanists is 
this escape, more or less thorough, from the fetters 
in which human thought had been confined—an 
escape into a wider, freer world where all facts 
were relevant, where all theories had to be tested 
by relating them to their discoveries, and all 
formula" recast in accordance witli their new-old 
light—an escape whose prime cause was the new 
enthusiasm for the poets, historians, and })hilo- 
sophers of Greece and Home, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the Scriptures of the OT and NT in 
their original tongues, regarded no longer through 
the distorting medium of allegorical interpretation, 
but reverently, patiently, and critically studied. 

It is when we attempt to find any (common char¬ 
acteristics of the widtsr, freer world into which they 
eHca]»e(l that anything like exact definition beciomes 
impossible. To some minds, coming into direct 
contact for the first time with certain j)arts of that 
ancient literature, the most jiotent tlirill was a 
sense of relief at entering a region where there 
seemed to be unqualified liberty and no restraining 
authority. They absorbed with avidity the vices 
as well as the virtues of Paganism. The Facctiorum 
Liber of Poggio—a Papal secretary—showed the 
length to which this tendency might go uncon¬ 
demned by the Church. The Hermaphroditus of 
lieccadelli—the extreme exami)le of this tyjie— 
fortunately met with a diflerent reception. Hailed 
with deligiit by many of the Humanists, it was un¬ 
sparingly denounced hy the better sort of Church- 
men. To others, Humanism meant chi(*fly the 
escape from the arid d(!Hort of a fragmentary Aris¬ 
totle to the fertile fields of Platoni<; speculation, 
and there arose an enthuHiasm for Plato and the 
Neo-Platonists wdioso most prominent devotees 
were Marsiglio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola— 
an enthusiasm w hich spread from Florence through¬ 
out Furope. To still a third group, and it wa.s the 
most permanently influential, the F'athcrs of the 
Church and the New Testament itself gave the 
first glimpse of religion in an older and purer form, 
and their energy was directed to a Renaissance or 
Restitution of Christianity. Erasmus, who de¬ 
clared that ‘ the highest object of the revival of 
philosophical studies will be to become acquainted 
with simple and pure Christianity in the Bible ’ 
(quoted in M. Hods, Erasmus and other Essays^, 
London, 1892, p. 24), is the most prominent member 
of tliis group. JSo the Humanist movement, so 
positive in its discoveries, so enduring in its effects, 
can be defined only negatively. It was a revolt 
more or less complete w ith a new sense of freedom 
and individuality, a deliverance from bondage into 
a world of no restraints, but to many of new and 
high constraints. Every shade of free activity, from 
one end of the spectrum to the other, from the un¬ 
blushing libertinism of the newdy emancipated to 
the reforming zeal of those who had found the 
liighest and final standard, is to be found within 
the ranks of the Humanists. 

II. Humanism in the various countries,— 
Although Humanism had its distinguished repre¬ 
sentatives over most of Europe, and although the 
movement in one nation or group of nations natur¬ 
ally affected its neighbours, yet the history of the 
movement in each nation is so distinct that it will 
conduce to clearness to take them separately. 

I. Italy.—It was natural that the revival of 
learning should take its rise in Italy, partly because 
of its proximity to the Eastern Empire, but mainly 
on account of its local and hereditary connexion 
with the glory of the past of Rome. A revival 
which was patriotic in spirit, antiquarian in its 
interests, but sporadic in its manifestations, pre- 
peu^ed the way for Petrarch. 


Francesco Pctrarca (1304-74) has been rightly 
acclaimed as the first of the Humanists. His great 
predeces.sor, Dante (1265-1321), is a citizen of two 
worlds, medimval and modern ; Petrarch is the 
first true modern. It is noteworthy that the 
decisive impulse came to him from Cicero, in 
slavish imitation of whom the Humanism of Italy, 
almost two centuries later, first show'ed the fatal 
symptoms of decay. He loved Cicero from his 
school-days and read him eagerly, not with a view 
to advancement in his profession of the law, but 
because of his delight m his majestic swing and 
balanced periods. It was the style that fascinated 
him from the beginning. Another impulse came 
from the sight of Rome (13.36) deserted by the 
1‘opes, yet full of monuments eloquent of past 
grandeur. Cicero and the other neglected Classics 
were to him the gatew’ay into the understanding of 
this ruined sjtlendour. So, de.spite many an early 
discouragement, he pursued his studies in the 
literature of Rome. In his correspondence and in 
njost of his writings he used a Latin moulded on 
tlie Classics. He was prouder of his Jfrica and 
(fe Viris lllustribus than of the Italian liime or 
Lkmzoniere on whicli his fame now rests. To seek 
out MSS, particularly of Cicero, w'as perhaj)s 
his most absorbing pursuit. His letters are 
full of the delight of discovery and the chagrin of 
loss. He made an attempt to master Greek. It 
failed because of the early departure of his teacher, 
and, he confe.sses, the strangeiuiss of the foreign 
tongue. But he never ceased to exhort younger 
men to aenuire it. Along these lines lay the 
activity of tlie first of the Humanists, and, as J. A. 

any^ (lieMaissance in Italy, vol. on ‘The 
Revival of Learning,’ new" ed., London, 1902, p. 64): 

‘ In this Rusoeptibilily to the melodieB of rhetorical prose, in 
this 8])ecuil cult of Uicero, in the passion for collectinK inanii- 
scripts, and in the intuition that the future of scholarship de¬ 
pended upon the resuscitation of Greek studies, Peirarch 
initiatod the four most important momenta of the classical 
Renaissance. ’ 

Petrarch’s devotion to the Classics led to no 
breach wdth the Church. He criticized some of its 
ahuses, though belonging himself to its priesthood, 
and conspicuously avoiding all ecclesiastical duties. 
Hi.s learning did not tend to Paganism; the 
ancient culture was to him a handmaid to 
Christianity. Of the law and philosophy of his 
day, liow"ever, he spoke with open scorn. It was 
mere empty sophistry, iinprolitable mental gyra¬ 
tions. In these things, and in other less admirable 
respects—in his irritability under criticism, his 

S rodigious appetite for flattery, his overweening 
esire for personal fame, and his inveterate habit 
of posing—be foreshadow"ed the activities and fail¬ 
ings of his successors. H is labours served to inspire 
others with similar ideals, and they created the 
atmo.sphere necessary tor their development. 

Giovanni Boccaccio (1313-75), a younger con¬ 
temporary of Petrarch, was his most distinguished 
disciple. If Petrarch has the honour of being the 
first of the Humanists, to Boccaccio belongs that 
of being the first to acquire anything like a work¬ 
ing know"ledge of Greek. His teacher was the 
iretentious Leontius Pilatus, and the knowledge 
le acquired w'as not very profound, but still it 
W'as a beginning. Devoted to Petrarch, he follow ed 
his guidance. He had sound ideas about collating 
MSS, and a genuine reverence for every ancient 
writing, however unworthy. His main departure 
from the ideas of his contemporary and master 
was in his bitter hatred of the monks, as the oppo¬ 
nents of learning, and hypocritical pretenders to 
sanctity. Witii Boccaccio, Florence becomes the 
headquarters of the Humanists. The brightest 
stars in its galaxy were Luigi Marsiglio (1342-94), 
the soul and le^er of the Florentine club of 
Humanists, which was the true University of the 
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time; and Coluccio Salutati (1330-1406), the 
Chancellor of State, whose official letters were 
copied and treasured for their style. Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti of Milan declared that one letter of 
Salutati’s could do him more harm by its style 
than a troop of paid mercenaries. 

It was thronph the influence of Salutati and his circle, 
particularly Palla degli Strozzi, that the first competent teacher 
of Greek was brought to the West. This was Manuel Chryso- 
loraa, who taught in Florence from 1397 to 14<X), and until i416 
in other parts of Italy, and whose EroUmata was the earliest 
Greek grammar of the revival. ‘ Through seven hundred years,' 
wrote one of his earliest and moat distinguished pupils, Leon¬ 
ardo Bruni (13G9-1444), ‘ no one in all Italy has been ma.stcr of 
Greek letters.' ‘ Chrysoloras of Byzantium . . . brought to us 
Greek learning.’ Among his successors in the teaching of Greek 
in Italy were George of Trebizond, who taught in Venice 
and Rome as well as in Florence ; Theodorus Gaza, teacher in 
Ferrara (1441-50) and afterwards in Rome, whose Greek 
grammar, fuller and more scientific than that of Chrysoloras, 
Erasmus used in his classes in England ; John Argyronoulos, in 
Florence (HOC-Tl), afterwards in Rome, the teacher or Lorenzo 
de* Medici, Politian, and Reuchlin ; Demetrius Chalcondvlas of 
Rome and Perugia; and John Loscaris who, by his residence 
in Paris, left Ills mark on the Humanism of France. Greek 
learning was therefore not brought to Italy by scliolars fleeing 
with their precious MSS from Constantinople at the fall of the 
Eastern Empire; it was during the half century which pre¬ 
ceded its fall that, on the earnest request of the Italians them¬ 
selves, the earliest Greek scholars settled in Italy. Vergeriiis, 
writing probably in 1404, in his de Inrjenuis iloribm, expressed 
the mind of many : ‘ It is hard that no slight portion of the 
history of Rome is to be known only through the labours of 
one writing in the Greek language : it is stilt worse that this 
same noble tongue, once well nigii the daily speech of our race, 
as familiar as the Latin language itself, is on the point of 
perishing even amongst its own sons, and to us Italians is 
already utterly lost, unless we except one or two who in our 
time are tardily endeavouring to rescue soiiiething—if it be only 
a mere echo of it—from oblivion.’ The impulse to Greek study 
came not from the supply of teachers, but from the demand 
thus evidenced in the lunging of Italian scholars, and thei 
sense that the time might be short. 

One other aj;;ent in the revival of Greek deserves 
to be named apart. This was Gemisthos Pletho 
(1355-1450), whose presence at tlie Council of 
Florence in 1438 turned many of the Humanists to 
the special study of Plato and the Neo-Platonista. 
Pletho’a aim seems to have been to supersede the 
Christian Church and tlie religions of the world by 
a Neo-l^latoriic Mysticism. Cosimo de’ Medici 
(1389-1464), carried away by his eloquence and his 
‘ indiscriminate erudition,’ founded the Florentine 
Academy and resolved to train up the youthful 
Marsiglio Ficino (1433-99) to be the expositor 
of Platonic philosophy to the West. In 1482 
appeared Ficino’s translation of Plato, and, four 
years later, that of Plotinus. But his spirit was 
far different from that of Pletho. There was no 
thought in his mind of superseding Christianity. 
Plato and Christ were colleagues rather than rivals. 
Whether the practice aHcribed to him of keeping 
two candles burning in his room, one before a bust 
of Plato, and the other before an image of the 
Virgin, be true or not, it was certainly a fit 
symbol of the y)oint of view of his circle. He 
preached Plato from the pulpit of the Duomo. He 
did much to revive the study of Plato, but it must 
be confessed that he was drawn more to his poetic 
excrescences than to the great fundamental ideas. 
He was profoundly moved by Savonarola, but it 
seems to have been only for a time. Savonarola 
saw too clearly the danger threatened by the 
whole movement to the uniqueness of revealed 
religion, and Ficino is recorded later to have 
lamented his temporary devotion to the ‘hypocrite 
of Ferrara.’ More even than Ficino, Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola (1463-94) was the object of a 
hero-worship which extended far beyond the con¬ 
fines of Italy. His theses in favour of Platonism 
brought him under the ban of the Church, but he 
was the most profoundly religious of all the 
disciples of Plato. This, combined with the charm 
of manner, wealth, generosity and early death of 
this * great lord of Italy,’ gave him an extra¬ 
ordinary influence in Humanist circles throughout 
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Europe. And it was his HeptapluSy with its 
mistaken zeal for the Kabbala, that started 
Benchlin on the study of Hebrew. 

This Florentine Academy was only one of many institu¬ 
tions of the kind. Of tlie others, the most significanl were 
those of Rome, founded by Julius I’ornpouius Luitus (U'ir>-9S) 
about 1460, antlquariau in its interests, openly pagan in ii« 
tone; Naples, founded by Jovianus Pontanus (1426-1503) from 
the remaining members of the Humanist prot^gds of Alfonso 
the Magnanimous, devoting itself mainly to the cultivation of 
style; and Venice, tho latr.st of all, which centred in the 
Aldine Press and the fomidiT, Aldus Manutius (1449-1515). Its 
discussions were conducted in Greek, and its main concerns 
were tlie choice of books to lie piiblislied and the accuracy of 
their texts. 

The great patrons of learning ought not to be passed over 
witliout remark. Mention has already been made of Cosimo 
do’ Medici ; but his grandson, Ijorenzo the Magnificent (1449-92), 
was the Maecenas of an even more brilliant circle. His son 
Again, Giovanni, as Pope Leo x. (from 1.51.3 to 1531), conferred 
high ecclesiastical office on very nnchurchly Humanists. He 
was not the onlj' Roman Pontiff, however, to show them 
fax'oiir. Nicholas v. (elected 1447) was tlie first of them. A 
Humanist iiimself of the earlier type, he gathered round him a 
notable hand of scholars. Uiulcr him Romo became a ‘ work¬ 
shop of erudition.’ Pius ii. (145S-64). who as Knea Sylvio had 
gained no mean reputation as a Humanist, vrievonsly dis¬ 
appointed his expectant friends. Artists, not scnolars, won his 
patronage. 

During the whole of tlie 15th cent, the work of 
collection was zealously pursuctl by men likfs 
Niccolo Niccoli (1364-1437), who bequeathed 800 
MSS to Florence, anti Vespasiano da Bisticci 
(1421-98), multiplier of MSS, bookseller, and 
biographer of his patrons; libraries had been 
formed ; and in tho latter half of the century the 
Humanism of Italy reached its highest level in 
Angelo Ambrogini (Politian) (1454-94). Professor 
of Greek and Latin in Florence, he wrote poetry 
in three langmages, showing an extraordinary 
fluency in Latin verse. H is aim was independence, 
not imitation, and in his hands Latin had all the 
flexibility of a living language. His influence was 
extensive and profound. Somewhat before his 
time, and somewhat beneath his level of attain¬ 
ment, but with the same aims and ambitions was 
Francesco Filelfo (1398-1481). These two were 
the leading Humanist Professors in the high noon 
of Hunmnism. 

A marked feature of the Humanist movement in Italy was 
the number and ferocity of its literary duels. The most 
truculent of these duellists was Poggio Bracciolini (1380-1469), 
the explorer of neglected libraries. His controversies with Filelfo 
over the standing of Florence, with Guarino da Verona (1370- 
14G0) upon the comparative merits of Scipio and Julius Crosar, 
and with Lorenzo Valla (1405-67), occasioned by some marginui 
annotations of one of Vu}).a's pupils, and developing into an 
onslaught on each other’s Latinity, were conducted with an un¬ 
paralleled scurrility, venom, and foulness. Valla's contribu¬ 
tions, though decidedly more temperate, were disfigured by the 
same kind of venomous invective. Some of Valla’s other work 
epoch-making, though the manner of it was far from his 
Intention. His exposure of the ‘ Donation of Constantine,’ and 
his Collatio Eovi TeKtamenti, in which and in his Adnotationee 
the discrepancies between the Vulgate and the Greek firsicame 
to the light, helped materially the cause of the Reformation. 

By the end of the 15th cent, the Humanism of 
Italy had entered on its final stage. In Pietro 
Bembo (1470-1547) wo see the old enthusiasm for 
letters, but, dominating everything, a conscious 
aping of the elegari(;io.s of Ciceronian diction. 
With the sack of Kome in 1527 and the compact 
between Emperor and Pope in 15.30, the Italian 
revival of leaniing comes to an end. The age of 
Spanish tyranny succeeds, and the glowing fire 
burns low. By the middle of the IGtli cent. 
Greek was disappearing. Even to the erudite 
Caesar Baronius (1538-1607) it was an unknown 
tongue. But the flame which had been thus 
kindled and nourished in Italy had already spread 
to other lands. 

2. France.—Though there are early signs of the 
of the New Learning into France, it was 
tong kept in the background through the prestige 
of the University of Paris and its Sorbonne. Jean 
de Montreuil (1354-1418), disciple of I^etrarch and 
correspondent of Salutati, probably deserves the 
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credit of having led the way. His friend, Nicholas 
dc Cldmanges (1367[?J-1437), through diligent 
reading of tho Classics, attained a considerable re¬ 
pute for Ciceronian eloquence. He was influenced 
purely by the classic style, and not by the classic 
spirit. To the end he remained a true son of the 
niedifeval Church. There are records of Greek in 
Paris from 1430 ; in 1458 came tho first recognized 
teacher; but there can hardly be .said to be a 
Humanist movement until 1494, w-hen the expedi¬ 
tion of (fliarles VIII. to Naple.s began the closer 
connexion between France and Italy. The French 
kings became patrons of learning. John Lascaris 
from 1495 taught Greek in the University of Paris, 
and Jerome Meander (1480-1542) from 1508 added 
the study of Hebrew. Guillaume Bud 6 (Budceus) 
(1467-1540), whose dream of the establishment of a 
great Humanist College in Paris by Francis i. 
txjok shape in 1530 in tne Royal College, was, ‘ be¬ 
yond question, the best Greek scholar of his day 
in Europe’ {Cambridge Modern History, i. [1902] 
676). Lefevre d’Etaplea (Faber Stapulensis) 
(1455-1536), until 1507 earning distimstion as a 
teacher of the Classics in Paris, then turned his 
attention to the exegesis and translation of the 
Bible. Condemned by the Sorbonne, he was pro¬ 
tected by Briyonnet, bishop of Meaux (1470-1534). 
But the ‘group of Meaux’ belongs rather to the 
history of the Reformation. Guillaume Farel 
(1489-1565), his favourite pupil, connects him with 
Calvin. Estienne Dolet (1509-46), for six years 
in Italy during the last stages of Italian Human¬ 
ism, was tho champion of Ciceronianism against 
Erasmus, and became ‘ tho martyr of the Renais¬ 
sance,’ being burned to death in Paris on a charge 
of heresy. Adrien Turnebe (Turnebus) (1512-65), 
professor of Greek and king’s printer, did much 
to advance Greek scholarship; and Julius Caesar 
Scaligcr (1484[?]-1558), erudite and irascible, 
rivalled Poggio in virulence of invective, in his 
attack on Erasmus. The Estiennes, Robert 
(1503-59) and his son Henri (1528-98), rendered 
most efl’ective service to the Humanist cause by 
their numerous classical publication.s. 

The Humanists of France, perhaps more through 
having felt the general stir of the Renaissance 
before their attention was turned to the Classics 
than through any natural predisposition, had little 
of the blina reverence for all things classical that 
we find in Italy. Their scholarship was thorough, 
but more detached and critical. In Joseph Justus 
Scali^er (1540-1609) and Isaac Casaubon (1559- 
1614) it reached its highest level. 

3 . Germany.—In 1514 there was issued from the 
press at Tubingen a volume entitled ‘Clarorum 
Virorum Epistobe, Latiiue, Graecm et Hebraicae 
variis temporibus misam ad Joannem Reuchlin,’ in 
support of Reuchlin in his fight for Hebrew learn¬ 
ing. In the same year there appeared an apparent 
counterblast with the title ‘ Epistohe obscurorum 
virorum ad venerabilom virum M. Ortuinum 
Gratium variis et locis et temporibus missro ac 
demum in volnmen coacta;.’ Gratiuswas Professor 
in Cologne, the headquarters of Medisevalisin, 
and in this book he and his class were put to 
ridicule in a wild parody of their own dog-Latiri. 
Several of the Humanists are known to have had 
their share in it; and, though frowned on by 
Reuchlin for its coarseness, it did more than any¬ 
thing else to make Humanism a natural movement 
in Germany, as it had been in Italy, and os it 
never really became in any other country. Human¬ 
ism found in Germany a second homo. 

It had made its appearance long before this. Its 
way had been prepared by the schools of the 
'Brethren of the Common Life’ {q.v,). Schools 
like Schlettstadt, where Reuchlin began his edu¬ 
cation, and Deventer, whose most famous master. 


Alexander Hegius (1433-99), had Erasmus as a 
pupil, were far beyond anything in pre-Humanist 
Italy. It had its forerunners in men like Gregor von 
Heimburg (1410-72), who were half fascinated and 
half repelled by the Italian Humanists. Through 
German students like Peter Luder (1415-74), ivlioni 
the national Wanderlust drove across the Alps, 
through the great Councils, where the Humanist 
secretaries of Italian prelates impressed theii 
German brethren, and through the freijuent com¬ 
mercial intercourse, the revival spread. Corre¬ 
sponding to the Academies of Italy w’ere informal 
associations in the towns and cities. In Erasmus’s 
account of his German journeys there is fretjuent 
reference to recejition and escort by the sodalitium 
or confraternitas — the local group of scholars 
united in the comradeship of learning. Tho 
Humanist Universities w'ere naturally centres of 
such fraternities. The circle in Erfurt was called 
‘the Mutianic host,’ from Mutianus Rufus (1471- 
1.526), one of the many who had come under 
the spell of Pico. The centre of the Heidelberg 
group was Rudolf Agricola (1443-85), ‘ tlie first,’ 
Erasmus declared, ‘ to bring us out of Italy a breath 
of higher culture.* At Ingolstadt, Johann Eck 
(1486-1543), wlio became the opponent of Luther, 
and Urbanus Rhegius (1489-1541), who became a 
zealous supporter, were the dominant forces. At 
Basel, Glareanus (1488-1663) ruled, save during the 
residence of Erasmus. 

But independently of the Universities, the 
Humanists had their groups in tlie great cities. 
At Nuremberg they gathered round Wilibald Pirk- 
beimer (1470-1528), w'ho combined in his own 
person the versatility of the Italian Renaissance 
and the more earnest spirit of his own land ; at 
Augsburg round Conrad Peutinger (1465-1547), 
keeper of the city archives, diplomatist, and anti¬ 
quarian ; at Strassburg, round Jacob Wimpfeling 
(1450-1528), ‘the schoolmaster of Germany,’ and 
Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), satirist and author 
of the Narrenschiff. 

Three names stand out from all the otlicrs in 
importance and significance. Johann Reuchlin 
(1455-1522), with attainments in Greek which gave 
cause for astonishment to Argyropoulos, w'as the 
efloctive promoter of Hebrew studies. Though 
Conrad Pellicanus (1478-1556) bad in 1504 pub¬ 
lished a creditable Hebrew Grammar, it was 
Reuehlin’s Iludimmta Ilebraicfs that became the 
foundation of Hebrew scholarship. Attacked as 
a traitor to the Church for opposing Pfeff'er- 
korn’s proposed holocaust of Hebrew books, he 
was at first acquitted (1514 and 1516) and then 
condemned on appeal (1620). It was the stand 
which he made that united the forces of German 
Humanism. Ulrich von Hutten (1488-L523), the 
son of an impoverished Franconian noble, was 
designed for tho Church, and sent at the age of 11 
to the Monastery of Fulda. Fleeing thence, he 
studied at one Humanist University after another, 
crossed into Italy, and lived the life of tlie wuinder- 
ing scholar. In him we see the New Learning 
devoted to political and social ends. His great 
aim was ‘a united Germany under a reformed 
Emperor.’ He was drawn into passionate attach¬ 
ment to the Lutheran movement by its patriotic 
jK).ssibilitie 8 . Philip Melanchthon (1497-1560), in 
virtue of his work on Virgil and Terence, was called 
at the age of 21 to the chair of Greek at Witten¬ 
berg. Amid all his multifarious labours on behalf 
of the Reformation, he found time and opportunity 
to foster education and to furnish it himself with 
indispensable aids to cla-ssical study. 

Though there were a few, like reter Luder and 
Conrad Celtes (1459-1509), who may be said to re¬ 
present the Neo-paganism which was so prominent 
in Italy, and though most of the older Humanists 
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refaaed to join the Reformers when the actual 
breach came, it was their work that had pre¬ 
pared the way for it, and their pupils gathered 
round Luther and Zwingli. The main stream of 
German Humanism had from the beginning been 
flowing steadily towards Reformation in some 
shape or form. 

4 . England.—Through his kinship of spirit with 
Petrarch, Chaucer (1340[?]-1400) lias been hailed 
as the morning star of the Renaissance. But his 
kinship is not with the distinctively Humanist 
side or Petrarch’s activity. Humphry, Duke of 
Gloucester (1391-1447), patron of scholars, collector, 
and correspondent of Italian Humanists, did much 
to hasten the new era. But it is w’ith two friends, 
Thomas Linacre (1460[?]-1524) and William 
Grocyn (1446[?]-1519), who had studied in Italy 
under Politian, and on their return taught Greek 
in Oxford, that Humanism began really to estab¬ 
lish itself in England. John Colet (1467[?]-1519) 
gave the movement its strongest impulse and it.s 
direction. He returned from Italy, well equipped 
in scholarship, and with a tborongb contempt both 
for the whole scholastic dialectic and for the Neo- 
pagan Humanism. In his lectures in Oxford on 
ot. Paul’s Epistles he broke fresh ground. ‘ He 
w'as the first to apply the critical methods of the 
New Learning to discover the exact meaning of 
the hooks of the Holy Scriptures’ (T. M. Lindsay, 
A History of the, lie formation, Edinburgh, 190(5-07, 
i. 165). In 1510, Colet, now Dean of St. Paul’s, 
devoted his patrimony to the founding of St. Paul’-s 
school, where ‘ (diildren should be taught good 
literature, both Latin and Greek.’ Its first master, 
William Lily (1466[?]-152‘2), gave his name to the 
Latin grammar prepared for t he school, and sub¬ 
sequently widely used. In reality it was a com¬ 
posite production. The foundation was Colet’s, 
Itut it was revised by Erasmus, Lily, and others. 
Colet’s friend, Sir Thomas More (1478-1535), was 
a hero-wor.shipper of Pico della Mirandola, whose 
life, which he tran.slated, showed him the possi¬ 
bility of combining the new culture with a fervent 
yet uncloistered Christianity. In his Utopia 
(1516) ho gave evidence of his open-mindedness to 
all the better influences, not only of Humanism 
but of the whole Renaissance movement. Among 
other names worthy of mention are Sir Thomas 
Smith (1512-77) and Sir John Cheke (1514-57), 
through whom Greek studies were established in 
Cambridge; Roger Ascham (1515-68), Greek en¬ 
thusiast and educational reformer; and William 
Tyndale (1484[ ?]-1536), who, from the jireparatory 
school of Erasmus, pas.sed into that of Lutlier. 
The Humanism of England produced no prodigies 
of erudition, hut it did produce great popularizera 
—translators of the Classics whoso translations 
themselves became cla.ssics. North’s Plutarch 
and Chapman’s Homer are conspicuous examples. 
Through such translations, Humanism profoundly 
influenced and helped Elizabethan literature. And 
it must ever he remembered that in its springtime 
the Humanism of England had its own definite 
ideals to which Erasmus owed more than a little. 
These ideals find lit expression in the statutes of 
Colet’s school: ‘ My intent is by this school speci¬ 
ally to increase knowledge, and worshmping of 
God and Our Lord Jesus Christ, and good (Christian 
life and manners’ (F. Seebohm, The Oxford Re¬ 
formers^, London, 1869, p. 208 f.), 

5 . The other countries. — The New Learning 
passed to Spain through scholars who had been to 
Italy. Of these the foremost, though not the first, 
was Antonio Lebrixa (1442[?]-1522), who, after 
ten years in Italy, taught in the Universities of 
Seville, Salamanca, and Alcalii. The University of 
Alcalil was the headquarters of Spanish Human¬ 
ism; Cardinal Ximenes (1436- 1517) was its 


Mfccenas, the Complutev-sian Polyglot (1522) its 
outstanding prodvud. The revival, sliort but 
brilliant, came to an end, like that of Italy, through 
the compact between Charles V. and Clement vii. 
in 1530. 

To Scotland the New Learning came late. 
Passing over earlier students who came under its 
spell abroad, men like Patrick Hamilton (1504[?] 
-1528), who belong ratlier to the Reformation, the 
one outstanding name is that of George Buchanan 
(1506-82). Trained in France and a te»,cher there, 
he was one of the leaders in the ill-fated attempt 
to j>lant the New Learning in Portugal. His JiUtm 
Paraj)hrases of the Psalms and his other Latin 
poetry had a tremendous vogue. Joseph Jtistus 
Scaliger declared that Latin literature had reached 
its climax in Biudianan’s verse. To Andrew Mel¬ 
ville (1545-1622) belongs the credit of re-organizing 
Scottish University education on Humanist lines. 

We have left to the last the greatest of tlie 
Humanists, Desiderius Erasmus. Born in Rotter¬ 
dam in 1466 or 1467, he belongs by birth to ‘ the 
other countries.’ In spirit he was a true cosmo- 
m)litan. He Is to be found, first in France, then in 
England, France again, Italy, England again, and 
finally at Basel. And this list does not include 
tlie shorter visits of this horn wanderer, lie was 
the friend and correspondent of the contemporary 
leaders of Humanism in all the countries, lie be¬ 
came almost a dictator of learning for Europe 
north of the Alps, without ever a.ssuming the 
manner of the despot. In the field of classical 
studies his Jidngia, de Copia Verborurn, and Apo- 
phthegmata were much-prized aids to study. The 
second went through sixty editions in liia life¬ 
time. In Greek he was perhaps second to Biidteus, 
hut in Latin he had no real rival. Jealous Italians 
might call him ‘ Porrophagus ’ (in allusion to his 
fondness for the word porro), but, as his Ciccroni- 
anus showed, his ideals were not theirs, and his 
Latin, if not so imitative of Cicero, was a much 
more flexible and powerful instrument. Works 
like the Encomium Morixe and the Colloquia 
showed the world the necessity of reform. His 
aim throughout was a Christian Renaissance, the 
source of which was not to he found in Plato, hut 
in a return to the New Testament and the older 
Fatliers of the Church. His Greek Testament of 
1516, his numerous editions of the Fathers, and 
indeed the great hulk of his very numerous works 
were designed to help in such a Christian Renais¬ 
sance. In the midst of his labours the Reforma¬ 
tion came. He died at Basel in 1536, committed 
to neither party, but amid an admiring circle of 
friends who were all on the Reformed side. 

Though his attempted neutrality in the decisive 
struggle and certain obvious faults in his character 
have caused him to be looked ui»on as a petty- 
minded man, he did more than any other to extend 
the influence of Humanism, and that of the very 
highest type, thereby earning fairly the name of 
the greatest of the humanists. Half-hearted Re¬ 
former he may have been, but he was neither 
half-hearted Humanist nor lialf-hearted Christian. 

Ill, Results. — In dealing with the general 
results of the Humanist movement thus sketched, 
the difficulty is to disentangle it from the Renais¬ 
sance as a whole. We are apt to ascribe to it 
influences which, strictly speaking, do not belong 
to it at all. The defects of the movement are evi¬ 
dent—( 1 ) in its tendency to exalt erudition above 
true intellectual development, and to degenerate 
into mere pedantry; ( 2 ) in its open resuscitation 
of pagan vices ; and (3) in the insincerity induced 
by a too exclusive devotion to style. Panegyric 
and abuse in some quarters became fine arts. The 
sale of eulogies by the Humanists has been fitly 
compared to the sale of Indulgences by the Church. 
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On the other hand, there were many distinct 
gains. ( 1 ) The buried ChiHsics were (lisinterred 
and preserved ; they were difinsed by tlie printing- 
press ; they were made availal)le by (iramniar and 
Lexicon. ( 2 ) Education was set free from narrow 
Schoh'istic limits and c-,lerical monopoly. Culture was 
for tlie citizen as well as for the ‘ clerk.’ (For men 
and methods, see Education, vol. v. p. 175\) (3) 
The contact thus established witli the groat minds 
of antiiiuity led to the general revival of thought. 
Tlie reaction from the fragmentary Aristotle and 
liis iiMidiaeval commentators led at first to uncriti¬ 
cal enthu.siasm for even the wilde.st vagaries that 
could he called I’latonic or even Neo-Platonic, but 
later, through (lontroversy and study, to a reasoned 
understanding of both, thus preparing the way for 
modern philosophy. (4) Art and literature re¬ 
ceived a fre.sh impulse through the abundance of 
new material of which it did not fail to make ex¬ 
tensive use. (5) .Acquaintance with the literatures 
of (j recce and Koine led to a rapid evolution of 
literary forms in f-he national languages. Most of 
the Humanists looked with contempt on the un- 
conthnesH of their vernaculars. Petrarch’s prefer¬ 
ence for his Latin writings, his regret that Dante 
had not written in Latin, and Hutten’s confession 
that he did not think the (Jerrnan language a fit 
instrument of literature till he had seen Luther’s 
use of it, are outstamling examples. The futile 
experiments which almost every European litera¬ 
ture witnessed of torturing the vernacular into 
classical moulds had yet their result in a new 
variety of form, and a new poAver over language. 
( 6 ) The eriti(!al method.s of the Humanists swept 
away .sucdi obscurations as the four-fold sense, and, 
applied by Northern scholars to the Fathers and the 
Scriptures, gave a groat impetus to the liefonna- 
tion. The broad r<!sult is summed up by Jebb : 

' Tlie hUtoricftI imporUnce of the Claiwicol Revival in Italy 
depends ulLiiiiately on tlie fact that it broadened out into this 
dilriiHion of a (feneral ('.apaoily for liberal culture, takinf? various 
forms under various local and national conditions. That cap¬ 
acity, once restored to the civilised world, be<',arne a part of 
the higher life of the race, an energy wiiicli, tliough it might 
be temporarily retarded here and tiiere by reactionary forces, 
could not again be lost. Not in literature or in art alone, but 
in every form of intellectual activity, the Renaissance opened a 
new era for mankind ’ (Camitridge Modem History, i. 684). 

LiTKRaxnRB.—In addition to the works cited and named 
In the text, see W. Roscoe, of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
liiverpool, 1795, also Life and I\mtifieate of Leo x., do. 
1805 ; C. de’ Rosmini, Vita di Francesco FiUlfo da Tolentino, 
Milan, 1808; G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebnng dee claseiechen 
AUertums, Rerlin, 1859 ; J. A. Maehly, Angelxm PolUiamis: 
ein CuUurbild axis drr fienaieeance, Leipzig, 1864; D. F. 
Strauss, Ulrich won LiuUen'i, do. 1871; L. Geiger, Johann 
Reuchtin, do. 1871 ; R. B, Drummond, Eras7nus, hi$ Life 
and Character, Ixindon, 1878; L. Geiger, Renaissance und 
Hurnnnisinrte in Italien t/nd Dentschland, IJerliii, 1382; M. 
Monnier, La Renaissance de Dante d Luther, Paris, 1884; E. 
MUntz, La Renaissance en Ilalie et en France d I’/poque de 
Charles VIII., do. 188.') ; L. Pastor, Gesrhichte der Pdpste im 
Zeitalter der Renaissance bis ziir Wahl Pius TI., Freiburg i. B. 
1886; P. de Nolhac, Pitrarque et I'humanisme, Paris, 1892; 
J. Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Period of the Renaissance, 
Eng. tr., Ijondon, 1892; W. H. Woodward, Vittorxnoda Feltre 
and other /Jurnanist Educators, Uamhridge, 1897 • P. Van 
Dyke, Age of the Renascence, F.diriburgh. 1897 ; E. Emerton, 
Detiderius krnsmus of Rotterdam, New York, 1899; F. M. 
Nichols, The Epistles of Erasmus from his earliest Letters to his 
ffty frst Year, London, 1901; L. Einstein, The Italian Re¬ 
naissance in England, New York, 1902; P. Wemle, Die Re¬ 
naissance dfs Chrislentxnns im IGUn Jahrhundert, Tubingen, 
15)04 ; W. H. Hudson, The Story of the Renaissance, lx>naon, 
1912 ; J. D. Symon and S. L. Bensusan, The Renaissanoe and 
if* Jfaiera, Loudon, 1918. HUQH WaTT. 

HUMANITARIANISM. — Hmnanitarianism 
in tlie etliical .sense —wholly distinct from the theo¬ 
logical—is the deliberate ami systematic study of 
humane principles, the attempt to show that 
humaneness is an integral part, if not the actual 
basis, of morals. In estimating the value of com¬ 
passion as a moral force, it is not necessary to dis¬ 
cuss the different tVveories as to its orijan, pro¬ 
pounded by the two schools of intuitive and of utili¬ 


tarian ethics, as represented, on the one hand, by 
Butler, who holds (in his Sennon on ‘Compassion’ 
[Sermon.^}, ed. Bernard, London, 1900, p. 74]) that 
it i.s an ‘original, di.stinct, particular affection in 
human nature,’ and, on the other hand, by Hobbes, 
who maintains (Human Nature, ix. 10) that it is 
‘ imagination, or liction of future calamity to our¬ 
selves, proceeding from the sense of another man’s 
calamity ’; for, however this may l>e, it is evident 
that compassion is closely allied to that imagina¬ 
tive sympathy by which we identify ourselves with 
others. In the words of W. Wollaston (lieligion of 
Nature*, 1759), ‘there is something in numan 
nature, resulting from our very make and constitu¬ 
tion, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of 
others, cau.ses us to sympathise with them, and 
almost comprehends u.s in their case. It is grievous 
to see or hear, and almost to hear of, any man, or 
even any animal whatever, in torture.’ 

For example, when a man turns aside to avoid 
crushing an insect, why does he do so? Certainly 
not because of any reasoned conviction as to the 
sufferings of ‘ the poor beetle that we tread upon,’ 
but for the simjile fact that, consciously or uricon- 
Hciou.sly, he is humane ; the sight of suffering, how¬ 
ever slight, is distasteful to him as being human. 
Of all mistaken notions concerning humanitarian- 
ism, the most mistaken is that which regards it as 
some extraneous artificial cult, forced on human 
nature from without; whereas in truth it is founded 
on an instinctive conviction from within, a very 
part of human development. When we talk of a 
man ‘becoming a humanitarian,’ what we really 
mean is that he has recognized a fact that was 
already Avithin his consciousness,—the kinship of 
all sentient life—of which humanitarianism is the 
avowed and definite proclamation. 

But, if it be true that compassion is ‘an un¬ 
deniable fact of human consciousness,’residing ‘in 
human nature itself ’ (Schopenhauer, Basis of Mor., 
ch. vi.), it is also true that this compassionate in¬ 
stinct, before it can be put to practical service in a 
complex social state, must be tested by experience 
and reason. Unmistakable as are our numane 
promptings, they cannot in all cases be realized ; for 
self-preservation, that other great natural impulse, 
has first to be consulted, and we are trammelled by 
a host of traditional cu.stoms and obligations whicii 
often render it difficult or impossible to give our 
humanity due effect. Here, again, it is the func¬ 
tion of luimanitarianisin to reconcile the ideal with 
tlie actual, to unite compassion with judgment, 
and to discover not only hoAv we feel, or ought to 
feel, towards our fellow-beings, but also to what 
extent and with what limitations we can, at the 
present time, and under present conditions, put 
those feelings into practice. 

An attempt is sometimes made to disparage 
humanitarianism by setting it in contrast to 
humaneness: ‘I would be humane,’ some one will 
say, ‘ but not humanitarian.’ But as a matter of 
fact there is no sort of contradiction l)etween the 
two terms; for humanitarianism is nothing more 
than conscious and organized humaneness. There 
is a vast amount of compassionate sentiment that 
is at present scattered and isolated, and therefore 
to a great extent ineffective ; it is the business of 
humanitarianism to collect and focus this feeling 
into an energetic whole. 

It must noted, at the outset, that humani- 
tarianisra in this sense, as a branch of ethical 
science, is a modem product, for it was not until 
the 18th cent.—the age of ‘ sensibility *—that there 
began to be any Avide-spread recognition of humane¬ 
ness as a force* in civilized society. No doubt the 
duty of love and gentleness to sentient life had 
1 been inculcated, alt doAwn the ages, aa part of the 
I higher teaching—in the doctrines of Buddha, in 
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the system of Pytliagoras, in the practice of the 
Easenes, in the pagan philosophy ot Plutarch and 
Porphyry, and with less consistency, perhaps, so 
far as our duties towards the lower animals are 
concerned, in the Cliristian Scriptures. For, thougl: 
the go8{>el of ‘ peace and goodwill ’ led its early fol 
lowers to a b^ief in the sacredness of all human 
life and the natural equality of men, and this belie: 
led in its turn to the abolition or curtailment ol 
many cruel practices, such as the gladiatorial shows, 
there is also truth in the statement (A. Jameson 
Commonplace Book of TliouqhiSy Memories^ and 
Fancies, London, 1854, p. 209) that ‘ the primitive 
Christians, by laying so much stress upon a future 
life in contraaistinction to this life, ancl placing the 
lower creatures out of the pale of hope, placed them 
at the same time out of the pale of sympathy, and 
thus laid the foundation for this utter disregard of 
animals in the light of our fellow creatures.* 

It is certain that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Roman Catholic Church was dominant, there 
was, in this respect, little or no progre.s8 in humani¬ 
tarian feeling, tne indifference of liornan Catholicism 
to the claims of animals being broken only by the 
splendid example of St. Francis of As-sisi, whose 
profound sense of brotherhood with beast and bird 
18 the more remarkable owing to its contrast with 
the general callousness of his contemporaries. It 
was this lack of sympathy which, surviving in large 
measure even to modem times, caused Buddhists 
to speak of Christendom as ‘ the hell of animals. 

When we come to the Renaissance, however, we 
find, with the revival of learning, a revival also of 
the humanitarian spirit, many humane sentiments, 
for example, being observable in the writings of 
More ana Erasmus, Montaigne, Shakespeare, and 
Bacon ; and this renewed appeal to the instinct of 
compassion paved tlie way for that advanced 18th 
cent, sentiment which found its fullest expression 
in the saying of Voltaire, that ‘ without humanity, 
the virtue which comprehends all virtues, the name 
of philosopher would be little deserved,’ Philoso¬ 
phers and poets vied with one another, through this 
era of awakening, in a recognition of the claims 
of common life on the heart of human-kind, and 
the post-revolutionary writers have continued to 
develop more and more the ethic of humaneness; 
it is sufficient to mention such names as those of 
Thomson, Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, Bums, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth, to show liow largely our modern 
poets have been concerned in this humanizing pro¬ 
cess. It is to the last hundred and fifty years, in 
fact, that Western humanitarianisrn, in tne sense in 
which we use the word, owes its origin ; and it is 
of Western humanitarianisrn only that we here pro¬ 
pose to speak. 

The first point which needs to be emphasized is 
this—that tne principle of humaneness is based on 
the broad ground of universal sympathy, not with 
mankind only, but with all sentient beings, such 
sympathy being, of course, duly proportioned to 
tne sensibility of its object. Humamtarianism is 
not to be confused with philanthropy—love of 
mankind—on the one side, or with zoophily— 
kindness to animals—on the other; [it includes 
and comprehends them both. 

‘ It is abundantly evident,' says Lecky {European Morale^, 
London, 1888, 1. 278, 101), ‘ V)Oth from history and from present 
ex 3 >erieno«, that the Instinctive shock, or natuml feelings of dis- 
g^ust, c,au8^ by the sigtit of the sufferings of men is not generic- 
ally different from that which is caused by the sight of the 
sufferings of animals. . . . At one time the benevolent affections 
embno* merely the temily, soon the circ'le expanding includes 
flrst a class, then a nation, then a coalition of nations, then 
all humanity, and finally, its influenoe is felt in the dealing* of 
man with the animal world.' 

Humanitarianisrn, then, is the application of an 
evolutionary doctrine founded on the kinship of 
life, which unites the sentiment of East and West 
in the growing perception of fellowship and 


brotherhood between all living creatures; and a 
humanitarian is he who has substituted this wider 
sympathy for the partial benovuleuce which is 
restricted to the narrower circle of one’s own 
countrymen or kin. ‘ The time will come,’ wrote 
Benthain (Principles of Penal Law, ch. 16), ‘ when 
humanity will extend its mantle over everything 
which breathes. We have begun by atteuJing to 
the condition of slaves ; we shall finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labours 
or supply our wants.’ 

But, before we proceed further, it may be well 
to clear away certain common misapprehensions 
by a short statement not only of wiiat humani- 
tarianism is, but also of what it is not. For 
example, it is not Brahmanisui. What it con¬ 
demns is not the taking of life, ns such ; but the 
unnecessary or wanton taking of life through 
callousness, ignorance, or force of habit; and 
there is no point whatever in applying to liumani- 
tarianisrn the trite story of the llimlu wliose 
principles forbade him to drink water when the 
microscope had revealed to him the infinitesimal 
creatures tliat iiiliabit it. 

Nor are humanitarian doctrines, as Nietzsche 
and his school would have us suppose, an offshoot 
of Christianity ; for, as has already been shown, 
they go far beyond the Christian ethic.s in all that 
relates to the lower animals, and tlicy number 
among their professors many well-kno\vn names 
that he altogetiier outside the Christian sphere of 
thought. Nor, again, is hurnauitarianism alto¬ 
gether identical with ‘altruism,’ the due regard 
lor the interests of others, for it is to satisfy his 
own needs and instincts—involved in those ol the 
sufferer—that the humanitarian takes action; it 
is self-fulfilment rather than self-sacrifice that he 
desires. 

Finally, humanitarianism is not, as is often 
assunjed by its critics, a merely negative, proliibi- 
tive, and ascetic view of life by which we are 
constrained to desist from certain practices in 
which we might otherwise take pleasure; on the 
contrary, by discovering for us a freshness of 
relation towards vast numbers of our fellow- 
creatures, it opens out new fields of jdcasurable 
riendship which have hitherto been neglected, 
and points the way to a fuller and better realiza¬ 
tion of what is beautiful and true. Contrast, 
br instance, the wholesale destruction of sea- 
bwl for their feathers, or for mere amusement, 
that disgraces many parts of our coast, with the 
scene that may be daily witnessed in winter time 
on the Thames Embankment — the feeding of 
scores of gulls by their human friends and j)rotec- 
tors under terms of perfect amity and trustfulness. 
Can it be doubted which of these two attitudes 
towards animals brings the greater pleasure to 
mankind? 

Dismissing, therefore, these false ideas of humani¬ 
tarianism, we sliall try to grasp its true pur|)ort 
and significance as part of the modeni democratic 
movement; for there is no more essential mark of 
democracy than the fostering of kiiiHliip and 
understanding in place of division and distrust. 
In holding that the difference ihetween human and 
sub-human is one of degree only, and not of kind, 
the humanitarian has the support not of sentiment 
alone, but of science. ‘ The trend of investigation,’ 
says Wesley Mills in his work on The Nature 
and Development of Animal Intelligence (London, 
1898, p. 21), ‘ thus far goes to show that at least the 
germ of every human faculty docs exist in some 
species of animal. . . . Formerly tlie lino was 
drawn at reason. It was said that the “brutes” 
cannot reason. Only persons who do not them¬ 
selves reason about the subject with facts before 
them, can any longer occupy such a position.’ In 
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like nijinner E. P. Evans ])oiritH out, in hia Emtlu- 
tional Ethicsand Animal (London, 1898, 

p. 99 f.) that ‘ man is as truly a part and product of 
nature as any other animal, ami the attempt to set 
him up as an isolated j>oint outside of it is philo- 
sopliically false and morality pernicious.’ Thus the 
old ‘anthropocentric’ position is being more and 
more abandoned, and it is no longer possible to draw 
an absolute line of demarcation between men, as 
‘persons’ and ‘ends,’ and animals, as mere ‘things,’ 
such distinctions being a thoroughly unsound basis 
for any ethical structure, inasmuch as the more 
higlily organized animals posse.ss, though, of 
coiirsi;, in a lower ilegree, tlie qualities of true 
personality. Even the expression ‘man and the 
animals,’ though unavoidable in common speech, 
is jihilosophically incorrect, for man is himself a 
part of the great animal kingdom, and cannot 
disown the relationship. We have from science 
itself the clearest assurance that man is an animal, 
and that the great gulf which was supposed to 
exist between human and non human has existed 
only in imagination. 

tor this reason humanitarianism claims for 
animals, aa for men, a measure of individuality 
and freedom, a space in which to lead their own 
lives—in a word, ‘ rights.’ It is unnecessary here 
to enter into the wide field of discussion as to the 
litness of this term ; for, if objection be taken to it, 
it is possible to consider the miestion from the 
other, the correlative, side, and to arrive at the 
same conclusion by the use of the term ‘duties.’ 
The essential part of the liumanitarian contention 
is that tliere is no absolute diflercnce between man¬ 
kind and ‘the animals’; that, if man has reason, 
animals have the germ of reason ; that, if man has 
‘rights,’ animals liave the same in due degree. 

\Vitli regard to human rights, it is sometimes 
said tliat ‘men can take care of themselves.’ 'rhis, 
however, is not always the case; for (to refer to 
two classes only, tlie jiauper and the criminal) it is 
evident that the unfortunate inmates of workhouse 
and prison are not able to take care of tluunselves, 
but are as lielpless in the hands of others as any 
animals could i»o. The rights of men are admitted 
in theory, but often violated in practice. We 
speak of all men as brothers; hut, when it comes 
to giving practical fuoof of our brotherhood with 
paupers and erimitials, we too frequently show by 
our treatment of them that we really regard them 
as a wholly alien class. The same is true of the 
usage accorded to subject races, aborigines, and all 
who, in the aggrandizement of one nation at. the 
expense of another, are liable to find themselves 
at the mercy of their brother man. 

Again, when we turn to the protection of 
animals, we sometimes hear it said that we ought 
to help men first and animals afterwards. But, if 
the prmeijile which prompts the humane treatment 
of men is the same essentially as that which 
prompts the humane treatment of animals, how 
can we successfully safeguard it in one direction 
while we violate it in another? By condoning 
cruelty to animals, we perpetuate the veij spirit 
which condones cruelty to men. Humanitarians 
do not say that the lower forms of life must be 
treated in the same way as the higher forms, but 
that in both cases alilie we must be careful to 
inflict no unnecessary, no avoidable, sufl'ering. 
This is briefly expressed in the manifesto of the 
Humanitarian League, which enforces the principle 
that ‘ it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable sufienng 
on any sentient being.’ 

Of the eotrletSes which work for humane purposes the only 
one which directly concerns itself with this fuller principle— 
the just treatment alike of the human and non-human races— 
is the Humanitarian Ijcagpie, which, while recognlzinfir that there 
Is need of oonceiitration in efforts of this kind, and that it Is 
desirablt th*t special cruelties should be dealt with by special 


or^^anizations, is nevertheless designed to supplement these 
labours by showing' that all such efforts, however diverg’ent in 
practice, spring in reality from a common source and converge 
U) a common end—the establishment of concord and fellowship 
wiiere there is now misunderstanding and strife. How wide a 
scope there is for humanitarian projiaganda, even in this 20th 
century, may be judged from the number of societies now in 
existence for tlie redress of some particular evil— e.g. (to mention 
hut a few out of many) those that uiui at a mitigation of the 
horrors of war, and the extensii/n of the appeal to international 
arlutration ; those that inculcate a more considerate treatment 
of subject races and aborigines ; and those that plead for the 
liumariiziiig of the Poor Law, and a less harsh administration of 
the criminal code and prison system. The societies for the 

f »revention of human wrongs, and the promotion of human 
lajipiness, are legion ; but it is, of course, impossible to de¬ 
termine precisely which of the many questions thus agitated 
are to he called ‘humanitarian.’ The term ‘humanitarianism 
is a wide one, and may be used to cover the whole Held of 
benevolence ; hut, owing to the action of the Humanitarian 
League, it is more commonly' associated in this country with 
the reformation of prison treatment and the protest against 
(•apital and corporal pianishmerits. Of late years no humani¬ 
tarian issue has been so largely discussed as the continuance or 
ahandoninent of Hogging; which may he taken, perhaps, as a 
test, (juestion between humnnitorians and their opponents. 

Thn.s, to take a salient example, an attempt was made in the 
year 1900 to extend the use of the lash for a iiumlier of offences 
in the case of adult criminals, but the Hill was opposed by the 
Humanitarian Ijeague and defeated in the House of Commons 
by a large majority ; and in like manner the l>eague was instru¬ 
mental in securing the withdrawal of the ‘ whipping clauses 
from the Youthful Offenders’ Bill, introduced in the same year. 
On the other hand, the power of judges to order flogging in the 
case of certain offences has recently been increased under the 
Criminal Law Amendment (White Slave TraHic) Act of 1912. 
The infliction in the lloyal Navy of very severe scourgirigs 
on boys and young men up to the age of eighteen is another 
mutter on which humauitarian opinion has of late been power¬ 
fully moved, with the result that the use of the birch has been 
dimuintinued. 

Nor is the list of controversial subjects any shorter where the 
intere.sts of the lower animals are at stake. In this connexion 
it is necessary to Itear in mind the legal distinction between 
‘domestic’ animals and those that are classified, however 
arbitrarily, as ‘wild.’ Since the passing of ‘Martin’s Act’ in 
1822, a modicum of legal protection has been secured for such 
animals as aro recognized under the title ‘domestic,’ and to 
‘cruelly beat, ill-treat, over-drive, abuse, or torture’ any such 
animal Is an offence against the law; but there are, of course, 
innumerable cases which no law o^n reach, and the general 
treatment of domestic animals in Great Britain, though far 
better than that which obtains in some other countries, is still 
greatly below the standard to which a civilized nation should 
asinre. It must be admitted, too, ttiat the protection afforded 
is but partial and incomplete, when we remember that the 
vivisector, by special licence, and the cattle • drover and 
slaughterman, by tolerated custom, are permitted to inflict 
very severe suffering on highly-organized domestic animals 
under English law. 

In the case of the fercn natitree —a term which includes even 
the semi-domcsticated ])ark-doer hunted by so-called sportsmen, 
and the baggcfl ralthit used in tlie horrible pastime of rabbit¬ 
coursing—not even these limited rights exist, the only protec¬ 
tion being that given under the Wild Animals in Captivity Act 
(1900), which forbids the ill-usage of any ‘ wild’ animal while in 
actual confinement, but docs not take cognizance of any injury 
done in course of sport, or vivisection, or the destruction of 
animals for food—a limitation whit:h almost entirely cripples 
the usefulness of the Act. A wild animal, while in a state of 
noniitial freedom, has no rights. ‘ Everywhere,’ It has been said, 
‘ it is a capital crime to be an unowned creature. 

Taking the animal question as a whole, we find that the sub¬ 
jects of paramount humanitarian interest are (1) the protection 
of domestic auimalH, and (2) the protests raised against vivi¬ 
section, blood-sports, the slaughter of animals for food, and the 
wholesale destruction of birds for purposes of millinery—in 
other words, the onforcenient of the present Acts, and the 
demand for further legislation. The work of the Royal Society 
for the Pieventionof Cruelty to Animals is mainly confined to 
prosecuting for breaches of the existing law ; anfl it is loft to 
the Anti-Vivisection Societies, the Vegetarian Societies, the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, the Humanitarian 
Le^ie, and others, to agitate against the cruelties of the labora¬ 
tory, the slaughter-house, the feather-fashion, and * sport.’ There 
is no organization which concerns itself especially with blood- 
.sports, except the Sports Department of the Humanitarian 
League, which was successful in obtaining the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds, and ha.s since promoted a Bill in Parlia¬ 
ment for the prohibition of certain spurious sports, such aa 
tame stag-hunting, rabbit-coursing, and the shooting of pigeons 
from traps. It is deserving of notice that there is no matter in 
which an enlightened public opinion has more signally outrun 
the letter of the law than that of blood-sports, where there 
has been no humane legislation since the abolition of bull and 
bear baiting more than half a century ago, the Bill which con¬ 
demned pigeon-shooting, passed in the House of Commons in 
1884, having been thrown out by the Lords. 

All these cruelties, according to the humanitarian view, 
sipring from a common origin— tme lack of any real conception 
tMt the lower animals are Intelligent and rational beings. 
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Given a race of no-called * brute-beast*' (and it is open to 
remark that the harshness of the common nomenclature reacts 
in its turn on the common treatment of animals), which are 
assumed to exist for the sole object of ministering to human 
convenience, it is inevitable that they should be used or ill-used 
in various ways according to the whims and inclinatione of 
their masters. Thus, regarded from the several standjwints of 
the human temperament—the impulse of hunger, of recreation, 
of curiosity—an animal is something to eat, something to 
hunt, something to experiment on ; and we are brought face to 
face with the questions of (iesh-eating, sport, and vivisection. 

It does not, liowever, fall within the scope of 
this article to do more than indicate the general 
aspects of hnmanitarianism, and we pass on to 
speak of some of the common objections that are 
urged against humanitarian principles. The first 
and most prevalent of these argaiments is that 
drawn from the yioet’s picture of ‘ Nature red in 
tooth and claw,’which represents humanitarianism 
as in conflict with the stern fact.s of existence. It 
is said tliat the animals themselves prey on one 
anotlier, and that the law of nature is founded on 
internecine conflict and sacrifice. But this, though 
t? lie in jiart, is not the whole truth ; for, Avhile aj)- 
pejiling to the law of competition, it leaves out of 
siglit the not less important law of ‘mutual aid,’ 
and evades the fact that, while some animals are 
mainly nredacious, othcirs arc mainly social in 
tludr habits, and that there is no reason why 
mankind, whose instincts are of the social order, 
should violate its own nature in order to imitate 
the beasts of prey. Nor is it true that an analogy 
can he established between the suflering inflicted 
in nature and the arfificial and unjustiliahle, 
because unnecessary, cruelties of man ; for the 
best naturalists are of opinion that 
‘ “ Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravine ’’ 

is a picture the evil of which is read into it by our 
imaginations, the reality being made up of full 
and happy lives, usually terininatcnl l»y the miick- 
est and least jiainful of deaths’ (A. K. Wallace, 
Darwinimi, London, 1889, p. 40). All these condi¬ 
tions are wanting in the unnatural cruelties against 
which humanitarianism protests. 

'I'hen, again, we are confronted with the argu¬ 
ment drawn from that mucli misapprehended term, 
‘consistency.’ ‘Where will you draw the line?’ 
is a question frequently put to the humanitarian, 
who IS reminded that, if lie be ‘ consistent,’ he will 
be precluded from defending his crops against the 
ravages of wild animals, and even from cultivating 
th(! ground, because of the injury done by the 
plough to earth-worms and to the lowliest forms of 
life. But here there is, of course, a complete per¬ 
version of the humanitarian doctrine, which, as 
has already been stated, asserts that rights are the 
same in kind hut not in degree, and that we owe 
to all sentient creatures a universal, but not an 
alisohite, justice. We are not bound to starve 
our own race by abstaining from agriculture on 
account of the injury done to earth-worms, but we 
may all reraemher what Cowper {T7ie T'ask, hk. vi.) 
says of the man ‘ who ne,adtessly sets foot upon a 
worm.’ The true consistency is that wliicn has 
regard to the direAition of one’s course; and, 
because the whole journey cannot be accomplished 
at once, it does not follow that no step should 
he taken. 

biqually pointless is the cry tliat is raised against 
the ‘sentimentality’ of humanitarians, ‘senti¬ 
ment’ being one of those vague, indefinite terms 
which are used as a substitute for argument. 
That there is much that is ultra-sentimental in 
the present age—as, for instance, in its spasmodic 
and partial benevolence and ill-adjusted ‘charities’ 
—will not be denied ; nor are humanitarians more 
exempt than other persons from the danger of 
falling into excess in the advocacy of their views. 
But, though the charge of sentimentality may be 
fairly urged, e.g. against the anti-vivisector who, 


while denouncing the cruel experiments of physi¬ 
ologists, is himsdf an advocate of vivisecting con¬ 
victs with the cat-o’-nine-tails, it cannot lie against 
the all-round humanitarian who pleads for the 
adoption of some rational and comprehensive 
principle. It is, in fact, not on mere sentiment¬ 
ality, but on a wider and more philosophic view 
of the subject, that humanitarianism relies. ‘As 
long,’ it has been said, ‘ as certain favoured aspects 
of humaneness are exclusively insisted on, as long 
as pity is felt and ex})resse(l for tliis or that par¬ 
ticular form of human suflering, while others of 
equal or greater iniportaiico are neglected or ridi¬ 
culed ; as long as the compassion which is claimed 
for men is denied to animals, or extended only to 
certain classes of animals—so long will it bo aifti- 
cult to ajipeal successfully from the narrow selfish¬ 
ness of personal interests to the higher and nobler 
sentiment of universal brotherliood.’ 

Berha])s no more efle(!tive jiroof can be jiroduced 
of the inevitable further growth of humanitarian 
j)rincij)les than a consideration of the alternative 
that must be faced by society if hunianitarian- 
ism is to bo disownea. Whether wisely or un¬ 
wisely, M'^e have now reached a certain transitional 
stage of humane deveflopment, both in our manners 
and in our laws, and those who would dissuade us 
from continued advance on the same lines are 
hound to frame some other policy for our guidance. 
If we are not to go forward, are we to turn back? 
Or are we to remain at tlie precise point to which 
we have now attained ? It will hardly be argued 
that the jiresent very confused state of English 
law and feeling on humanitarian subjects repre¬ 
sents the golden mean which is incajiable of further 
improvement; it follows, tlien, that, if progress is 
to oe barred, we must henceforth return to that 
‘ old brutality ’ which certain write.rs nflect to 
regret that we have ‘ allowed to die out too much.’ 
To state tliis alternative is sufficient to show that 
the future lies with humajiitarianism. It is ob¬ 
vious that we shall continue to advance in the 
same direction as in the past, and that a gradually 
expanding sense of sympathy and kinship will 
bring witli it a gradual but certain increase in the 
humanity of the treatment which wo shall accord 
to every living creature. 

Herein, then, bes the strength of the humani¬ 
tarian position, tliat its principle is a consolidation 
of the countless humane impulses that spring up 
everywhere in the human heart, and that on an 
instinct so simple as to be intelligible to a child it 
builds a progressive ethical system that can satisfy 
the intellect of a philosopher. It is an amusing 
comment on the prevalent ignorance of humani- 
tarianiam tliat those who hold a faith which so 
profound a thinker as Scliopenhauer cherished as 
‘ the basis of morals ’ are often lightly dismissed 
with the remark that ‘ their hearts are better than 
their heads.’ It is impossible, with strict regard 
to truth, to return this compliment by saying that 
the heads of such foolish iesters are better tlian 
their hearts, for head and hetirt alike must bo in 
an evil case when the great duty of compassion does 
not make itself res{)ected. vVe have advisedly 
spoken of this princijile as a ‘ faith,’ for it is indeed 
die ethical belief of the future—the faith of uni¬ 
versal kin.ship—and no infidelity can be so grievous 
as that wliich liinders men from recognizing their 
own kindred, and makes them deny that oneness 
in life which wisdom sees everywhere, and to 
whicli folly is everywhere blind. ‘ Far as custom 
has carried man from man,’ says Edward Car¬ 
penter {Civilization, London, 1889, p. 156), ‘yet, 
when at last in the ever-branching series the 
complete human being is produced, it knows at 
once its kinship with all the other forms. More, 
it knows its kinship with the animals. It sees 
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that it is only habit, an illusion of ditl'erence, that 
divides ; and it i)erceiveH after all that it is the 
same human creature that flics in the air, and 
swims in the sea, or walks biped upon the land.’ 

By no surer course can we attain to that ‘ natural 
piety’ of which poets have sung than by the 
study and pra(;tice of tliis iiuinano belief—which 
is humanitarian ism. 

Litrkatukk.—T he reader is referred to the followinpr works 
tor a fuller Htalement of some of the points touched on in the 


foreffoiDg article; but it should be noted that, while there are 
many books dealing: with certain aspects of humanitarianism, 
there are very few that treat of the subject as a whole. 

Jeremy Bentham, Introduction to the Principles of Morals 
and Legislation, London, 1789 ; W. E. H. Lecky, History vj 
Eurojie.an Murals*^, do. 1888 ; Arthur Schopenhauer, The [lasii 
of Morality, tr. A. B. Bullock, do. 1003; Howard Williams, 
Ttu Ethics oj Diet, do. 1907 ; E. Westermarck, MI, ch. xliv. ; 
Publications of the Humanitarian League, London, including 
J. Howard Moore, The Universal Kinship, 1906, and Henry 
S. Salt, Anivtals’ Rights considered in relation to Social Pro- 
gress,-mb. HENRV S. SALT. 
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Introductory and Primitive (A. E. Crawley), 
I>. HJO. 

Arabian.—See ‘ Semitic.’ 

Babylonian.—See ‘ Semitic.* 

Celtic.— See COMMUNION WITH Deity (Celtic), 
and Ethics and Morality (Celtic). 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 845. 

Egyptian.—See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (A. C. Pearson), p. 847. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Introductory and 
Primitive).—There are few races and few religions 
whieh can sliow a history free from tlie stain of 
human sacrifice. But, when the practice is ex¬ 
amined witiiout prejudice (though few practices 
have caused greater moral detestation), it will be 
found that such plirases as ‘stain’ are metapliors 
not always deserved, and that technically the 
term ‘sacrifice’ itself is rarely appropriate. The 
practice, or custom, or rite has extensive adhesions 
and numerous applications; its meaning in any 

f iarticular instance is not always easy to disclose ; 
►ut its very seriousness makes an analysis of it 
deeply instructive for the study of social psycho- 
log'V. 

The fascination whieh human sacrifice has ex¬ 
ercised over various peophis at a relatively high 
stage of culture at once suggests that it must he 
a social reaction to some deep-seated social senti¬ 
ment. The subject, as Westermarck’s analysis 
shows, cannot he treated any longer as a mere 
antiquarian horror. On the contrary, it goes to 
the v(!ry lieart of tlie permanent principles of 
social life and organization. Scientific ethics has 
to admit that the causes which produced human 
sacrilice still exist, and that they produce results 
identical in substance, though tlifl'ering in name. 
Yet even here popular language preserves the 
ancient name in metaphor, when it speaks of one 
man being ‘ sacrificecl ’ for others, or of a hero 
‘sacrificing’ liis life to save many. The modern 
consciousness reverts to the form of the primitive 
by omitting, as a rule, the ‘middle age’ meta¬ 
physical Urviinus ad quern, as expressed by the 
word ‘ to.’ But it shows a true insiglit in alhxing 
to the preposition various social emotions and pre¬ 
judices which may have ultimately inspired the 
‘ sacrilice,’ such as fear, vanity, lust, or shame. 

It is hardly necessary t<o examine, or to revise, 
the current theory of sacrifice ( 7 .V.) in general, for 
human sacrifice is only incidentally a sacrifice 
proper ; that is, its essence is not, as a rule, either 
a gift or a communion. The practice, again, 
however ‘ brutal,’ is hardly developed among the 
lower races. It is only when a relatively high 
culture has been achieved, with its resulting sense 
of power, that the practice grows. As VVester- 
marck says, 

‘the practice of human eacrifice cannot bo re>fardcd an a 
chamcteriatic of savajfc races. On the contrary, it id found 
much more freipiently among: tuirhariaus and setiii-civilized 
peoples than amoti^ genuine sava^res, and at the lowest stages 
of culture known to us it is hardly heard of.’t 

For instance, it was known in ancient India, 
1 MI i. 436f. 


Hebrew.—See ‘Semitic.* 

Indian (E. A. Gait), p. 849. 

Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 853. 

Japanese and Korean (M. llEVON), p, 855. 

Persian.—See ‘ Iranian.’ 

Roman (B. Wunsch), p. 858. 

Semitic (K. A. S. Macalistek), p. 862. 

Slavic (L. Eegkr), p. 8(55. 

Teutonic (K Mogk), p. 865. 

Greece, and Italy, among the Celts, Teutons, and 
Slavs, the Semites and Egyptians, the early 
Japanese, many African tribes, South Sea Islanders, 
some American tribes, and particularly the Mayas 
and Aztecs. Furtlier, it was rarer in Vedic than 
in Brahmanic India.^ Among the Africans it has 
been observed that ‘ the more powerful the nation 
the grander the sacrifice.’ * The Aztecs themselves 
did not adopt the practice until the 14th cent., 
two hundred years before the conquest; the sacri¬ 
fices * rare at first, became more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire ; till, at length, almost 
every festival was closed with tins cruel abomina¬ 
tion.’^ 

From the legal point of view every human 
sacrilice is a ceremonial murder. As such, ca.ses 
which are technically sacrifices cannot be treated 
differently from those whicli are not. The ten¬ 
dency, not only in historical writing hut in the 
thought and language of contemporary periods, is 
to class all ceremonial murder as sacrifice. Another 
qualification of human sacrifice is that, like the 
maiority of all sacrificial acts, it is generally a 
collective undertaking; when an individual exe¬ 
cutes it, he is, as a rule, the representative of the 
community or at least of a class within it. This 
fact serves to throw into relief the close connexion 
that is maintained from the earliest to the latest 
instances between human sacrifice and the retri¬ 
butive functions of the community. Capital 
)uni8hment in its simplest and most primitive 
orm is a more or less unconscious act of social 
revenge. The essence of all punishment is the 
.sati.sfaction of resentment. The principle of talio 
is the result of the organization of this funda¬ 
mental moral impulse. But before it is organized, 
and even in civilization on occasions when the 
crowd is master, and justice yields to moh-law or 
lynch-law, the passion of resentment is rarely 
satisfied by any atonement save that of death. 
There is such a phenomenon as a collective lust for 
blood, and, sociologically speaking, we have a 
right to class together the behaviour of the Com¬ 
mune in the Revolution of 1789, and of the Aztecs 
in their systematized orgies of human sacrifice. 
Cases like these show moral resentment as a per¬ 
version, hut there seems to be little distinction 
between them and the cases of primitive social 
revenge. Lastly, it was to be expected, and is 

i MI \. 435 f. «uotinir authorities. 

* W. Winwoodi Reads, Savage Africa, London, 1863, p. 52. 
Westeniiarck enumerates the areas in which human sacrifice 
ha« been pract ieed (i. 485 (.). 

» W. H. Prescott, History <tf the Conquest of Mexico, London 
1843, L 66. 
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proved by the facts, that the history of society up 
to quite recent times is characterized by a special 
seniro of collective responsibility. The belief that 
national or tribal distress or failure is due to 
national or tribal sin is very real. It is a question 
whether the source of this powerful idea is to bo 
found in the sum of individual selfish or self- 
regarding impulses, the sum of individual desires 
to shirk inaividual responsibilities, or in the 
mutual imitation of elementary instincts of co¬ 
operation. However that may be, the whole 
history of human sacrifice is linked together by 
ideas of vicarious suflering, substitution, and re¬ 
presentation, no less than by its form of collective 
murder. Throughout, we realize the extensive 
and normal application of the biologico-social law 
that the individual is inferior to the race, and, as 
against the race or community, has no rights ; ‘ it is 
expedient that one man should die for the peojde ’ 
(Jn 11“). 

In that stage of culture when all social organiza¬ 
tion is religious, justice and worship are apt to be 
confused. Some cases, however, still show collec¬ 
tive retribution. Von Kotzebue with great insight 
observes of the Sandwicli Islanders that they 
‘ sacrilice culprits to their gods, as we sacrilice 
them in Europe to justice.’ * The ancient Romans 
are said to have put corn-thieves to death, as a 
sacrifice to Ceres. Among the Hebrews the ban, 
or was placed upon malefactors as enemies 

of Jahweh. It was 

‘properly dedication to .lahveh. . . . The persons who were 
‘‘dedicated," ffRcsrally bv a solenin vow, to Jahveh, were put 
to death, freQuentlv by lire, whereby the resemblance to an 
ordinary burnt-olTeririjj' was rendered still more a}>parorit; 
their dwellinp and property wore also coiiNuim-d by fire; their 
lands were left uncultivated for ever.’ ‘Such punishments 
wore very common in the ancient world. Hut in Israel, as 
elsewhere, they were at the saiiio time religious act.s.’i* 

For the human siicrilicos annually olfcred to 
Baal in Rhodes, criminaLs took the place of the 
innocent victims who were previously sacrificed. 
Here, no doubt, as Frazer notes,“ there is an actual 
substitution of individuals who are worthless, and 
therefore suitable for destruction. Such cases may 
thus be accidental revivals, as it were, of an 
original punishment of offenders, an organized 
cultus having intervened. 

The Mexicans included among the victims for 
their systematized huiuaii sacrifices criminals ‘ wlio 
were condemned to expiate their crime.s by the 
sacrifice of their lives.^* In Tahiti the victims 
were ‘ either captives taken in war, or individuals 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
chiefs or the priests.’® Conversely, the Mexicans 
seem to have given all capital punishment the 
form of a sacrifice to their gods. This at least is 
stated in connexion with the punishment of 
sorcerers whose practices were injurious to the 
community or individuals.® 

Westermarck recognizes the i)er8istence of penal 
sacrifice : 

‘There is one form of human sacrifice which has outlived all 
others, namely, the penal sacrifice of offenders. . . . This kind 
of human sacrifice is even found where the offering of animals 
or lifeless things has fallen out of use or become a mere symbol. 
For this is the only sacrilice which is intended to propitiate the 
deity by the mere death of the victim; and gods are believed 
to be capable of feeling anger and revenge long after they have 
ceased to have material needs. The last trace of human 
sacrifice has disappeared only when men no longer uuriisb 
offenders capitally with a view to appeasing resentful goos.’ ^ 

This form of human .sacrifice, it has already been 

1 O. von Kotzebue, Voyago of Dutcovery, Eng. tr., London, 
1821, Hi. 248; cl. F. Granger, Worthip of ih* Jimnam, do, 18P6, 

p. 260. 

I A. Kuenen, Religion of Israel, Fng. tr., London, 1874-76, i. 
290f.; Porphyry, d« Abttinentia, il. 54. 

> Frazer, GB'^, pt. lii. ‘ Dying God,’ London, 1911, p. 196. 

* P. S. Clavigero, Hietory of Mexico^ Eng. tr., I.«ondon, 1807, 

I 282. 

* W. Ellis, Polyneeian Reaearchee^ I.ondon, 1829, 1. 84a 

* Bancroft, Native Raeee, San Francisco, 1882-8S, il. 462. 

t if/L 4711. 


suggested, is on the normal lines of the evolution 
of tiie custom, and is the final development of the 
original inception of the social habit. It is not 
sacrifice, except in a large metaphorical sense. 
One might urge that, even after the administration 
of justice has become altogether separated from 
religion, there is no break of continuity—that in 
effect a new religion shows itself in the interval, 
and that capital punishment, or any punishment, 
is still a sacrifice to justice. The difference is that 
no superstitious idea.s cluster round the destruc¬ 
tion of the criminal life, and that the justice thus 
satisfied is not a personalized power. Wester- 
marck’s statement lays stress on the death of the 
victim as propitiating the deity. The deity thus 
being the persoiiificatiou of the moral feelings of 
the eommunity repeats the moral, retributive 
impulses of the community. He requires not a 
sacrilice, but a just penalty, Westermarck notes* 
that ‘ there can be no moral scruples in regard to 
a rite which involves a punishment regarded as 
just.’ But it would be a mistake to accuse of moral 
scruples the early offerers of any form of human 
sacrifice. All religious acts, however horrible, 
are ex hypothesi sincere, and therefore untouched 
by moral scruple. I’ity and tenderness may, of 
course, attem])t to inhibit the impulse, but this, 
being identical with the feeling of duty, is self- 
sufficient, whether in the individual or in the 
eommunity. 

The penal aspect of human sacrifice has been 
emphasized by the fact that semi-civilized and even 
civilized societies have, for various reasons, been in 
the habit of practising ‘ a severity which far sur- 
})a.s 8 es the rigour of the lex talioidsf^ Till quite 
recent times the penalty of death was prescribed 
for the maiority of offences in all civilized coin- 
munities .8 There can be no doubt that the spectacle 
of <;apital puriLshment offered to the public in 
England, for example, till tlie last century, satisfied 
the same instinct.s as did tlie gladiatorial games of 
Rome and the saiuilicial massacres of Mexico. This 
severity is connected with despotism or religion.® 
In either ease, acts which may arouse the anger 
of semi-divine or divine beings are punished with 
more severity, bccau.se the community fears that 
the divine wrath may be turned against itself.® 
This has actually been made an argument for 
applying the deatli-penalty to all otfencos. Thus, 
the Peruvians held that ‘ a culprit was not punished 
for the ilelinquencies he had committed, but for 
having broken the commandment of the Ynca, 
who was re.spected as God,’ and that, therefore, 
the slighte.st offence deserved death.® Every 
crime, in Hebrew theory, involves a breach of 
God’s law, and no punishment is too severe for 
the ungodly. ‘ These ideas were adopted by tJie 
Christian Cfhurch and by Christian governments.’’ 

A link between the conception of the god and his 
offended holiness and the penal aspect of human 
sacrifice may be found in the reason given for the 
sacrifice of criminals—that they are already hate¬ 
ful to the god.® Any such convenient inferior 
persons may, again, almost suggest the principle 
of preventive sacrifice or penalty. On the Slave 
Coast 

‘ the object of human sacrince eeenriB to be to gratify or satiate 
the malignity of the gods at the expense of chosen individuals, 
instead of leaving it to chance—the victims are, in fact, slain 
for the benefit of the community at large.’ ® 

A considerable proportion of cases may be re¬ 
garded as foundetl on a nervous collective ‘ sense 
of sin,’ which should perhaps be explained as the 
sense of responsibility in the making. These form 

i Ml 471. a Ib. 1. 186. » lb. 1. 18611. 

4/6. i. 193 f. »/6. 1.194. 

«Uarcilasso de la Vega, CoimnerUariee of the Ynca$, tr. 
O. R. Markham, London, 1869-71, i. 146. 

197. 8/6.1.439. 

• A. B. Ellis, Bioe-epeakiny Peoples, London, 1890, p. 119. 
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the central feature in the panorama of human 
sacrifice, and therefore retjuire illustration. 

The Chippewas, sutlerin^^ from an epidemic, 
ref'arded it as a divine punishment for their 
wickedness. The most beautiful {^irl of the tribe 
was set adrift in the river and allowed to drown, 
as a means of stayiiifj the plague.^ JSiiuilarly the 
Iheotians sacrili(;ed a boy to stay a pestilence. “ 
Referring to the Hebrews, Philo of Ryblus says : 

‘ It WHS tljfi cuHtoin among the ancients, In cases of great 
danger, that Uic rulers of a city or a nation, in order U) avert 
universal destruction, should give the dearest of their children 
to he killed us a ransom olTored to avenging demons.’^ 

In the Niger country, a young woman is sacrificed 
to take away the iniquities of the land. As her 
hotly is dragged along ‘ in a merciless manner, as if 
the weight of all their wickedness were thus carried 
away,* the people cry, ‘ Wickedness ! wickedness !’ 
She is tlrowned in the river.* Another account 
8j)eakH of two sacrilices, one for the land, the other 
for the river. 

‘Thus two human bfsings were offered as sacrifices, to pro¬ 
pitiate their heathen deities, thinking that they would thus 
atone for the individual sins of those who had broken Clod's 
laws during the past year. . . . Those who had fallen into gross 
sins during the past year—such as incendiarisms, thefts, forni¬ 
cations, adulteries, witchcrafts, incests, slanders, etc.—were 
expected to pay in twenty-eight nf/Wf/as, or £2, Os. "id., as a fine ; 
and tliis money was taken into the interior, to purchase two 
sickly persrjns, to be offered us a sacrifice for all these abomi¬ 
nable crimes.' ® 

The Chukchi in 1814 sacrificed a reRpe<d.ed chief 
to stay an epidemic which was destroying both 
men and reimleer." The sacrilieo of every living 
creature born in the following spring, which con¬ 
stituted the ancient Italian rite of the Ve,r Sacrum^ 
was performed in times of peril or j>e.stilen<;e.'^ 
Human saciilice in case.s of drought and famine is 
frequent.** When unseasonable weather threatened 
the croj)8, the Peruvians sacrificed children.** 'J'he 
peo})]e of Great Benin, in case of exce.ssive rain, 
asked the king 

* to make juju, and aacriflee to stop the rain. Accordingly a 
woman was takcui, a prayer made over her, and a message 
ealuting the Rain (lod put in her mouth ; then she was clubbed 
to death and put up in the execution tree so that the rain might 
see. In the same way, if there is too much sun, so that there is 
a danger of the crops spoiling, Overauii Ithe king] can sacrifice 
to the Sun God.’KJ 

This instance is instructive. It includes a plain 
connexion with the penal aspect of sacrifice, and 
also the later notion that the slain person acts a.s a 
messenger to the god. The possibility of u.sing 
sacrifice, not merely as an expiation, but as an 
expiation in advance—in other words, a.s a pre¬ 
ventive—is also suggested. How such rites may 
easily become positive is well shown by another 
case from Great Benin. Sir Richard Burton saw a 
young woman 

‘lashed to a Bcaffoldirig upon the summit of a tall blasted tree, 
and being devoured by the turkey-buzzards. The people 
declared it to he a " fetish,’’ or charm for bringing rain.’b 

Such agricultural sacrilices are common enough p** 
they tend to become annual and sea.soiial. Wester- 
marck shows good reason for supposing that the 
victim is by no means always regarded as a 
representative of the corn-spirit, as is argued in 
Frazer’s li 3 q)othesi 8 ,** 

Ancient Greeks, Gauls, Semites, and Hindus 
sacrificed human beings in war, either to guard 
against ill-success or to propitiate the divine being 

1 R. Dorman, Primitive Superatitions, Philadelphia, 1881, 

p. 208. 

8 Pausanias, ix. vili. 2. * Eusebius, Preep. Evang. i. x. 40. 

4 Frazer, pt. vi. ‘The Scapegoat,’ p. 211. 

® 8. Crowther and J. O. Taylor, Jianks of the Niger, London, 
1869, p. m f. 

4 F. von Wrangell, Expedition to the Polar Sea, London, 1840, 
p. 122 f. 

7 Fostus, d* Verb. Siani/., ed. 0.0. Muller, Leipzig, 1839, p. 379. 

B See exampleH In All i. 4l3 f. 

• A. de Herrera, Gen. Uiet., Eng. tr., London, 1826-20, 
IL 111. 

n> H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, Halifax, 1903, p. 71. 

H B. F. Burton, Aiteokuta, London, 1863, i. 19. 

13 For examples, see AIJ 1. 440-452. is lb. i. 444-461. 


who had brought it aboiit.^ How far the principle 
may be carried is illustrated by the Carthaginian 
sacrifice of two hundred children, when the city 
was in the last stage of siege. 

The transition from the idea of securing the lives 
of the community by sacrificing the life of one man 
to the idea of propitiating a malignant supernatural 
power is naturally ea.sy in such circumstances. The 



‘On the eve of a battle, or when a new fort or even an 
important village is to be built, or when danger of any kind is 
to be averted, this sanguinary being must be propitiated with 
human blood.' 3 

Sacrifice after victory may, when the ideas of 
sacrifice j)ropi!r have fully coloured the rite, he 
regarded as a thank-oHering. But revenge on the 
enemy, the fulfilment of a vow (itself connected 
with the impulse of resentment), or, further, pro¬ 
pitiation, may in many cases ins])ire the custom.* 

An important feature of this vicarious atone¬ 
ment, whether expiatory or preventive, is that the 
victim is not chosen at random. He may be a 
worthless j)er.son, a criminal or outcast, diseased, a 
.slave, or a young child ; he may also be the choicest 
of youth, or even the king of the people. The 
precise character of the person slain generally 
qualifies the meaning of the rite ; a child, for 
instance, may be a sukstitute for his father ; a king 
for his ])eople; a criminal, similarly, represents 
the guilty soul of the community. Westerinarck 
has rightly argued that the victim 
‘ ia a repreaenttttive of the community which has incurred the 
anger of the god, and is accepted as a substitute on the principle 
of social solidarity.' * 

The atonement of ('lirist is conceived of ns a 
sacrilice, ami Ills personality as fully representative. 

‘According to the Western Church, Christ discharged the 
punishment due to the sins of mankind, and propitiated the 
justice of his Father, in his cajuicity of a mail, as a representa¬ 
tive of the human race ; wlierea.s in the East, where it was 
inaintAinod that the deity sulFered (though he suffered through 
the human nature which he had made hi-sown), the idea of sub¬ 
stitution could hardly take root, since, as liurnack (Hist, oj 
Dogma, iii. 312 f.) remarks, “ the dying God-man really repre¬ 
sented no one." The Greek Church regarded the death of Christ 
as a ransom for mankind paid to the devil, and this doctrine was 
also accepted by the most important of the Western Fathers, 
although it flatly contradicted their own theory of atone¬ 
ment.’* 

‘ When men offer the lives of their fellow-men in sacrifice to 
their gods, they do so, as a rule, in the hopes of thereby saving 
their own. Human sacrifice is essentially a method of life- 
insurance—absurd, no doubt, according to our ideas, but not 
ail act of wanton cruelty. When practised for the benefit of the 
community, or in a case of national distress, it is hardly more 
cruel than to advocate the infliction of capitjil punishment on 
the ground of social expediency, or to compel thousands of men 
to suffer death on the battle-field on behalf of their country. 
The cusloiu of human sacrifice admits that the life of one is 
taken to save the lives of many, or that an inferior individual is 
put to death for the purpose of preventing the death of some¬ 
body who has a higher right to live. Sometimes the king or 
chief is sacrificed in times of scarcity or fiestilonco, but then he 
is probably held personally roMi>on8ible for the calamity. Very 
frequently the victims are prisoners of war or other aliens, or 
slaves, or criminals, that is, persons whose lives are held in 
little regard. And in many cases these are the only victims 
allowed by custom.’ 

The execution of heretics, as such, is a culmina¬ 
tion of the social principle that the Godhead is 
deeply interested in the loyalty of the believing 
jieople. The auto da J't is a true human sacrifice 
of the penal species ; it might readily take on the 
character of sacrifice proper, as it probably has 
done in the analogous cases of Hebrew extermina¬ 
tion of tlie heathen and Muhammadan destruction 
of unbelievers, though in Europe this character 
has not been emphasized. 

When the principle that the death of one may 
save the lives of the community has become part of 

1 Cesar, de Bell. Gall. vi. 16; Pausanias, rv. ix. 4 L, ix. 
xvii. 1 ; 2 K 337 ; Herod, vii. 1C7 ; Diodor. xx. 14 ; N. Ohevera, 
Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, p. 399. 

J. Campbell, Tribes of Khondistan, London, 1804, p. 62. 

3,ig iijuir. (Jephthah’s vow); Diodor. xx. 66; A. B. Ellia, 
Tahi-speaking Peoples, London, 1887, u. 170. 

4 All i. 68. 4 Ib. 
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the popular creed, voluntary sacrifice may be under¬ 
taken. Ancient Rome owed victories in battle to 
tlie devotio of heroes, such as Decius Mus. This 
devotional suicide was a religious act, and had a 
prescribed ritual. The harakiri of the Japanese 
18 certainly a sacrifice ; when committed at the 
funeral of a Mikado or of any dead person it is of 
the nature of an offering to the soul of the dead, in 
that form which ensures that the dead shall have 
companions and attendants. The Chukchi and 
Samoyeds are curiously addicted to suicide; in 
fact, there is a suicidal belt across Northern Asia, 
including the Japanese. The Samoyed holds that 
the act is in itself ‘ pleasing to God, who looks upon 
it as a voluntary sacrifice, which deserves reward.’ 
The Cinikchi sacrifice their own lives in times of 
national danger or epidemic.^ The sail of Hindu 
widows on the pyres of their dead husbands is 
repeated elsfnvhere, as in Uganda, the East Indies, 
Fiji, and the New' Hebrides.^ Such sacrifice is 
analogous to acts of asceticism, and, like these, is 
often connected with the desire for betterment in 
the world beyond the grave. 

Human sacrifice was performed, also, to save 
the life of some particular individual. The 
Guatemalans resorted to it when all other means 
of curing a sick [)erson failed.* To-day in Morocco, 
if a child dies, the custom is to congratulate the 
parents—‘ Your cdiildtook away your misfortune.’ * 
The practice of sacrificing the first-born child 
seems to have been an article of ancient Semitic 
I’fdigion ; the origin of the Passover is most prob¬ 
ably to be traced to it.® The practice is found, 
more or Jess sy8t<!rnatized, in Australia, China, 
Ameri(!a, Africa, and Russia.® Infanticide, at a 
stage of (uilture when all social custom is religious, 
naturally assumes the character of a ‘sacrifice.’ 
There may be various motives for the act, but 
only cases where there is a real substitution for 
the life of another person can be included under 
human sacrifice. Substitutional sacrifice for in¬ 
dividual benefit occurs in Central America, Peru, 
Tonga, Tahiti, the rhili{)pines, India, the Dayak 
countries, West Africa, and Scandinavia. It w'as 
frequent in ancient Italy, and both Nero and Had¬ 
rian were beneficiaries of the rite.’ 

There is a curious practice, connected with the 
doctrine of the soul, of sacrificing an individual, 
generally a child, to remove barrenness from 
women. As Westerniarck explains it, the failure 
to bear children ‘ is attributed to some god keeping 
hack the children which would oLherw’ise be Dorn 
in the due course of nature.’ The victim is a 
substitute.® 

Certain cases of child-sacrifice seem to suggest 
that the child, being in a sense a duplicate of the 
father, places the life of the father in danger.® 

When the idea is arrived at that the person 
sacrificed is a gift to the deity, we are in the 
sphere of sacrifice proper. J3ut this is clearly 
later than the penal conception and even the 
substitutional conception of the rite. The gods 
of the Gold Coast require attendants : 

' The ghosts of the human victims sacrificed to them are be¬ 
lieved to pass at once into a condition of gho.stly servitude 
Co them, Just as tiiose sacrificed at the funerals oi chiefs are 
believed to pass into a ghostly attendance.’ 

The belief is rare, but, as applied to the service 

Ilf/ii. 234. a/ft. li. 2Sifl. 

» /ft. i. 464. 4 /ft. i. 457. 

0 Frazer, pfc. HI. p. 176 fif.; see Ex 132-16, Mic fff, Nu 1816; 
Kuenen, ii. 1)2. 

6 li. Brough Smyth, Aborigines qf Victoria, Melbourne, 1878, 
II. 311 ; F. Boas, 5th Report North-Western Tribes of Canada, 
London, 1890, pp. 40, 62 ; J. F. Lafltau, Maeura des aauvagea 
am^iqiMins, Paris, 1724, i. 181 ; J. J. M, de Oroot, Religivni 
Sj/stem of China, Leyden, 1892 IT., ii. 679; J. L, Krapf, Travels, 
London, 1860, p. 69 f. ; GB^, pt. iil. p. 188. 

7M/i. 464 11. 8 /fc. 1.4671. 

a /ft. 1. 460. 

16 A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 169. 


of the dead, is frequent. The type of it is the 
Hindu sail. Men require both wdves and servants 
in the other world. India, probably even in 
Vedic times, and Central America are tl)e chief 
areas of tl)e practice of immolating wives and 
slaves or friends for the dead, but it is found all 
over the world.^ Blood-revenge in many cases is 
really a human sacrifice to the spirit of the 
murdered man.* The completed revenge is fre¬ 
quently believed also to safeguard the avenger 
from the malignancy of the unavenge<l dead. 
Such itleas arc merely superimposed upon a 
practice originally inspired by the impulse of 
resentment. 

Other ideas, probaldy later than the institution 
of the rite, are tlic conception that the man 
sacrificed is a messenger to tnc gods ; and that he 
becomes, when sacrificed at or in a new building, 
a protecting demon of the place. I’robabiy the 
original intention was to protect the living from 
tlie risks incurred by occupying a site belonging 
to supernatural powers. This is seen in the case 
of sacrifices made at the building of bridges (q.v.). 
Human sacrifices to the powers of water, sea- or 
river-dernons, are common enough, and folklore 
is full of stories of then 

Cannibalism {q.v.) is probably not to bo regarded, 
as Letonrneau regards it, as the original sin of 
mankind. 

‘ The caniiihaliRTn of morlorn savages,' Westerniarck concludes, 
is not ‘a survival from the first infancy of mankind,’ nor is it 
representative of ‘ a stage through which the whole human 
race has passed.’ * 

But there can be little doubt that jiriinitive 
peoples, like barbarous and oven civilized peoples 
on occasion, practised cannibalism as an infrequent 
habit. Now, according to one theory of sacrifice, 
the essence of this central act of worship is the 
provision of a common meal for the god and his 
W'orshipperH. A priori there is every reason to 
expect that the idea of cannibalism should be 
found in many cases of human sacrifice. The 
Central Americans, especially the Mexicans, 
ofiered the blood and the heart of the victim to 
the god. The priest cut open the breast, and 
tore out the heart. I'liis W'as ‘ waved ’ as an offer¬ 
ing to the Sun ; frequently it wa.s placed with a 
golden spoon in the mouth of the image.® The 
Iroquois, the Khonds and Ooryahs of India, the 
Fijians, and peoples of the Gold Coast, had similar 
ritual and belief.® Cannibal meals, which possess 
a magical or religious character, satisfy the above 
definition of sacrifice, if the victim is slain for the 
purpose. The most inveterate followers of the 
cult of human sacrifice, as it may truly be called 
in this case—the Mexicans—ate portions of the 
human victims slain on their altars. The Mayas, 
Nicaraguans, and Peruvians did the same. In 
Nigeria, human sacrifice ofiered to appease the 
gods, or to avert misfortune, is not ‘ considered to 
be complete unless either the priests or the people 
eat the bodies of the victims.’ In some parts the 
flesh is distributed among the entire f)Opulation.’ 
The practice is found in the Solomon Islands, 
Haw'aii, and ancient India, always in connexion 
with a sacrifice. Two species of cannibalism are 
distinguished in Western Africa, the one a luxury, 
gourniandise, the other sacrificial, and in the latter 
the priests are the ciiief partakers,® 

1 MI i. 472 fl. 2 /ft. i. 482. 

8 /ft. I. 462 f., 461 IT. 4 /ft. Ii. 680. 

6 Bancroft, Native Races, 11. 807, 810 f,, 707 fl.; Clavlgero, L 
279. 

6 MI I. 437 L, citing authorities, 

7 Bancroft, ll. 176, 726, iii. 443 f. ; A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
British Nigeria, London, 1902, p. 261; 0. Partridge, Cross 
River Natives, do. 1906, p. 69. 

8 It. 11. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 848; 
J. Reniy, Ka Mooolelo Hawaii, Paris and Leipzig, 1862, p. xl; 
A. Weljer, Indische Strei/en, Berlin and Leipzig, 1808-79, L 
7S t.; W inwood Keade, p. 168. 
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‘The sscriflclal form of cannibelism/ eejs WeetemiArck, 
'obriouaiy epringf from the idea that a rictim offered to a 
■upematural being participatee in his sanctity and from the 
wish of the^ woruipper to transfer to himself something of 
its benign virtue. Bo also the divine qualities of a man-god 
are supiKMed to be assimilated by the person who eats his hesh 
or drinks his blood. This was the idea of the early Christians 
concerning the Eucharist.’i 

Similarly, the eating of human flesh is in various 
cases supposed to have a magical and supernatural 
effect. The circle of these ideas is completed by 
the remarkaUe belief, found in the majority of 
races, that the flesh and blood of executed offenders 
have magical power. The mere fact of a violent 
death, when imposed on a victim by corporate 
action, is always impressive. It is possible that 
we have here the psychological explanation of 
the magical virtues with which such human 
sacrifices are credited. They are the sign and seal 
of the sacred force of the community in action. 

Westerinarck finds, in criticism of Frazer’s 
hypothesis, ‘ no instance of an expiatory sacrifice 
l)eing connected with a ceremony of sin-trans¬ 
ference.’^ The m^riah sacrilice of the Khonds 
is a notable exam])le of human sacrilice. Its 
meaning is interpreted by Frazer to be that the 
victim was a re[)resentative of tlie corn-spirit and 
was sacrificed in order to ensure good crops, on 
the principle chiefly of the resurrection of the 
spirit." The interpretation involves the assump¬ 
tion that the view of the 7neriah as a victim 
offered to deity, the Earth-goddess, Tari Pennu, 
is a late sophistication. Macplierson notes that 
the meriah was sacrificed 

• upon the occurrence of »n extraordinary number of deaths by 
disease; or should very many dio in childbirth ; or should the 
flocks or herds suffer largely from disease, or from wil<J beasts ; 
or should the greater crops threaten to fail ’; also whenever 
any calamity occurred to the chiefs or their faniiliea.'* 

From this and other evidence, Westerinarck con¬ 
cludes that the theory of substitution accounts 
fully for the rite, and that the hypothesis of the 
identification with the corn-spirit is arbitrary." 
See, further, the ‘ Indian ’ article, § 4 . 

Magical elli(!ftcy is universally attributed to 
human blood, jirobably because it is human, that 
is, the blood 01 the lord of creation, who, as such, 
is not normally an article of food. Human sacri¬ 
fice to the dead is soinetimes for the purpose of 
supplying them with food.® But this is obviously 
exceptional, just as the dead are themselves in an 
exceptional state. They are now supernatural, 
and supernatural (in the literal meaning) should 
be their sustenance. There is no relic of canni¬ 
balism in the meriah sacrifice, but the princi])le3 
of religious cannibalism are latent in it. 

Ancestor-worship, it is possible, may often have 
led to the idea that a supernatural source of 
magical power may be secured by slaying cere¬ 
monially a human, or indeed any living, victim. 
If the dead are divine, new additions to the list of 
the divine can be made by death. The murderer 
has an option on the spirit of him he .slays. Blood¬ 
thirsty priests and despots may at times have 
worked their murderous wills according to some 
such principle. It is necessary to insist on this, 
as also on the satisfaction of the social lust for 
blood. The latter certainly is to be seen in the 
meriah sacrifice ; both the latter and the former 
are as evident in the Mexican holocausts os they 
were in the auto da J'6. 

The gods of Mexico were enhaloed with horror; 
but tlie human sacritices almost daily consummated 
to glut their malignancy were appreciated by the 
congregation as intensely as the gladiatorial com¬ 
bats were by the po|>ulace of Rome. In some cases 
ijf/li. 663f. ait. S. 06. 

• Frazer, (r’fis, pt. v. 'Spirits of the Com aud of the Wild,* 
Loidon, 1012, vol. 1. p. ‘240 f. 

• S. C. Maepherson, MeinoriaU 0 / Service in India, Londou, 
1865, p. 118 f. 

• MJ 1. 446 f. 


the sacrilice was actually preceded by a combat, 
the victim having a chance of escape if he succeeded 
in slaying all comers who cared to fight him on the 
pavement of the altar. 

‘ Scarcely any author pretends to estimate the yearly aacriflcee 
throughout the empire at lem than twenty thousand, and some 
carry the number oa high aa fifty thousand.’ i 

Both Mayas and Mexicans prosecuted endless 
wars, with the principal objector obtaining victims 
to serve as sacrifices to their gods." A typical pic¬ 
ture of such a sacrifice is supidied by that in honour 
of Tezcatlipoca, though the figure of this deity is 
usually mild and venerable. 

‘The man choaen to represent him [Tezcatlipoca] and die in 
hia stead was a young captive of handsome person and illustrious 
birth. During his captivity tlie youth thus doomed to play the 
faLal part of divinity was allowed to range the streets of Mexico 
freelj', escorted by a distinguished train, who paid him as much 
respect as if he had been irnleed the god himself instead of ordy 
his living image. Twenty days before the (estival at which the 
tragic mockery was to end, tiiat he might taste all the joys of 
this transient world to which he must soon bid farewell, he 
received In marriag^e four women, from whom he parted only 
when he took his place in the last solemn procession. Arrived 
at the foot of the sacred pyramid on the top of which he was to 
die, the •acrittcers saluted him and led him up the long stair¬ 
case. On the summit five of them seized him and held him 
down on his hack upon the sacrificial stone, while the high 
priest, after bowing to the god he was about to kill, cut oyicn 
his breast and tore out the throbbing heart with the accus¬ 
tomed rites. But, inste'ad of being kicked down the staircase 
and sent rolling from step to step like the corpses of common 
victims, the body of the dead god was carried respectfully down, 
and his flesh, chop})ed up small, was distributed among the 
priests and nobles as a blessed food.’* 

The details, however, are too numerous to add 
to the account. The problem chieHy considered 
hitherto has been that of the dying god. Certainly, 
in the case of the victims to Tezcatlipoca, Huitzilo- 
jfochtli, lliiixtocihuatl, and Centeotl, there was 
repiesentatioii of tlie dcitv. Wiiether Frazer’s 
explanation can be accci»ted is, however, doubtful. 
It is noteworthy that of the Nicaraguan human 
victims it is stated that ‘ they were supposed to 
become deilied after defith, and to exercise great 
influence over the allairs of life.’* The Mexicans, 
again, sacriliced men with white hair and white 
faces during eclij'ses of tlie sun ; the Tlascaltecs 
sacriliced albinos during eclipses of the moon.® 
Bancroft conjectures, whatever the original sig- 
iiilication of the human sacrilice, that finally the 
body, whose essence regaled the god, and whose 
accidents were participated in by jaiests and 
people, was regarded as the remains of a divine 
least, and therefore sacred food; that religious 
anthropophagy degenerated into an unnatural 
appetite for human lle.sh.® He is desirous of ex¬ 
plaining the extraordinary jiopularity of these 
saerilices. They certainly may be regarded as 
including a recrudescence of cannibalism. More 
signilicance, however, is to be attached to the 
holiness acquired after death. Apart from the 
factor of substitution and penal sacrilice, this ap¬ 
pears to be most important. Accordingly, the 
sacrifice may be said to have the character of a 
rite intended to make gods by slaying men. All 
men, animals, and things ‘offered up’become ipso 
facto endued with magic energy.'^ But this char¬ 
acter is itself not primary. Hindu theory speculated 
on the nature of the essence of sacrilice. Some of 
the conclusions throw light on the present subject. 

According to the Aitareya Brdhmana, the gods 
killed a man for sacrilice. But the [»art lit for an 
oflering, the meclha, passed into a horse, which 
thus became meet for sacrifice. The gods killed 
the horse, but the medha passed into an ox, and 
subsequently in the same way into a sheep, a goat, 
and the earth. The medha stayed longest in the 
goat. All those animals from which it pa.ssed are 

* Prescott, i. <5(1. * Bancroft, ii. 420, 740, 746. 

8 Frazer, pt. v. vol. 1. p. 92 f., from Brasseur de Bour 

bourK, iii. 610 01. ; see Bancroft, ii. 819 ff., ill. 422. 
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unfit for aacrifice, and therefore their flesh is not 
to be eaten. Wlien the medha entered the earth, 
the gods surrounded it to prevent its escape. There 
it turned into rice, and therefore rice is now sacri¬ 
ficed.* 

According to the Kdlikd Purdim, slaying at a 
sacrifice, even of a man, is ipso facto no murder.* 

The Taittirlya states that the institutor of the 
sacrifice, when slaying a man, immolates Viraj. 
Viraj was the first male created by Prajapati, and 
was the father of mankind. From him is produced 
the male for every sacrifice. 

‘ Th« form of a man is like that of VirftJ, the type of the ani¬ 
mated creation. By the immolation of the man ia Vlr&J immo- 
lated. Now Vir&j it food, and therefore through Viraj is food 
obtained. 

With regard to the difficult problem of ‘ rejire- 
senting’ the god, a case in point is given by the 
Taittirlya. For the purusamedha^ human sacri¬ 
fice, the Taittirlya enjoins that to a deity of tlie 
Brahman caste a Brahmana must be sacrificed ; to 
a deity of the Kyatriya, a Ksatriya.* Possibly the 
clue to representation is in tiie practice of periodic 
god-making. A man, and a particular kind of 
man, being made by sacrifice into a deity, it is 
natural that his attributes should be repeated at 
the next sacrifice. Thus a particular god is re¬ 
created periodically. When, later, his incarnation 
is regarded as a victim, the victim retains the 
characters of the god. See, further, the ‘ Indian ’ 
article. 

Often the choicest specimens of humanity are 
remiired for human sacrifice. * The death of the 
righteous makes atonement’;® hero moral worth 
is required. The Kdlikd Purdna enjoins that the 
victim must be free from physical defects and un¬ 
stained by crime; nor may it be a female.® The 
case of slaves, malefactors, and diseased persons 
has already been noted. 

Vicarious atonement becomes vicarious in a 
secondary sense, when another person is sacrificed 
instead of the original victim. In F.astern Africa, 
a freeman guilty of causing a conflagration close 
to the ‘ chosen abode of the deity ’ is liable to be 
offered as a sacrifice to the god who has been 
annoyed, but he may redeem his life by giving 
up one of his slaves to be offered in his stead.’ 
Animals, again, certainly have figured largely as 
substitutes for human victims. 

* According to the Israelite's notion, Jahveh in his clemency 

E ienuitfl the soul of the animal sacrificed to take the place of 
hat of the sacrificer. No transfer of guilt to the animal sacri¬ 
ficed takes place ; the blood of the latter is clean, and remains 
so, as is evident from the very fact that this blood is put upon 
the altar; it is a token of mercy on Jahveh’s part, that he 
accepts it. . . . Nor can it be asserted that the animal sacrificed 
undergoM the punishment in the place of the transgressor.'8 

Effigies, lastly, may take the place even of bread 
and fruits of the earth as substitutes for the human 
victim. Ill Malaysia, dough models of human 
beings, actually called ‘ the substitutes,’ are offered 
to the spirits.® Such substitutes occur in all parts 
of the world, and in the majority of its organized 
religions. 

Litbraturk.—C h, lix. in E. Wostermarck’s Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas, London, 1906-08 (i. 434-476), 
is the standard account of the subject. The art. mentions the 
chief sources of facta. A. E. CrAWLKY. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Chinese). ~Unlike 
many nations of ancient or even modern times, such 
as the Aztecs, or Dahomans, the Chinese have had 
no regular system of human sacrifices, offered to the 
deity or forming a part of their idolatrous worship. 
Their altars have never reeked with the blood of 
1 R&jendral&la Mltra, Indo-Aryans, London, 1881, if. 77. 

2 Ib. ii. 107. » 76. 92, 103 f. 

4 Ib. 89, * Moore, In JBBi Iv. 4226. 

« J. A. Dubois, People of India, Eng. tr.*, Oxford, 1906, p. 647. 
7 D. Macdonald, Afrioana, London, 1882, i. 961. 
fl Kuenen, ii. 266 f. 

* W. W. Skeat, Malay Magxe, London, 1900, p. 72, 


the brute creation, much less with that of their 
fellow-man. We have no record of holocausts of 
victims being offered up at the shrines of their 
deities. P’lesh is no doubt offered in the rites of wor¬ 
ship, but the animal or fowl is already slaughtered 
and dressed before l)eing brought to the altar, and 
is offered as food might be to a man—it partakes of 
the character of an oblation, instead of that of a 
sacrifice. The type of deities, i.e. of deified human 
beings, is more tbat of mild or benevolent gods or 
goddesses. There is no equivalent of the Indian 
Kali; there is nothing like the ponderous car of 
Jagannatli leaving mangled remains of crushed 
humanity in its course. The fierceness of the 
Chinese gods is developed in the direction of the 
destruction of demons; they do not thirst for 
human blood and do not require to be appeased 
by the offering of it. 

Notwitlistandiiig all this, there are indications 
to he foun<l in Chiiiese history of a fe(iling in the 
Chinese mind that High Heaven may he propiti¬ 
ated by the shedding of human blood ; for several 
instances occur of human sacrifice being suggested 
at least. One of tlie most noteworthy was in the 
time of T'aiig (1766-1753 B.C.), the founder of the 
Shang dynasty. We are told by the great historian 
Ssti-maCh'ien and by others that, as in the land of 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, seven years of drought 
pi evailed in the Empire, leading to a terrible famine. 
To such extremities did matters come that it was 
suggested that a human victim sliould be offered 
as a sacrifice to appease Heaven and bring down 
the showers of much-needed rain. The Emperor 
T'ang said : ‘ If a man must be a victim, I will be 
he,’ and prepared himself for the sacrifice. Ere the 
prayer he offered was finished, the rain fell in heavy 
showers on the parched land for hundreds of miles.* 

The Scythian custom of slaying the wives and 
attendants of deceased chieftains and others high 
in rank or social position was in vogue in ancient 
China. A time-honoured custom of burying wealth 
and valuables—gold, silver, precious stones, silks 
and embroideries, etc.—with tlie deceased lasted 
long. Wives, concubines, and slaves were also 
looked upon as the property of their lords and 
masters, and shared the same fate as the other 
pos.session8 thu.'*’ interred; for, with the anthropo¬ 
logical conceptions of the Chinese with regard to a 
future state of existence, the life beyond tiie CTave 
was supposed to be almost a counterpart of this 
life; and, since such articles and persons were 
necessary for the happiness and comfort of the liv¬ 
ing, it was thought that they were equally neces¬ 
sary for the dead, and that those who had passed 
into another state of existence would suffer and 
harbour resentment unless freely supplied with 
them. The drain upon the resources of the people, 
owing to the enormous expenses entailed by the 
grand funerals, was such that a gradual process en¬ 
sued of substituting less costly articles for the rich 
wares and precious things, so that articles of no 
real value took tlie place of the original offerings in 
most cases; and, in the same way, the substituting 
of imitation men and women has replaced the im¬ 
molation of human beings at the obsequies of the 
great and wealthy.* We liave in the Book of 
Mencius* a passage which shows that wooden 
images, * the semblances of men,’ were used to bury 
with the dead. We are told that in ancient times 
bundles of straw imperfectly representing men were 
taken to the grave and interred with the deceased 
to serve in the next world as his attendants. 
Later on, after the advent of the Chow dynasty 
(1122-249 B.C.), wooden images were substituted for 

1 See J. Meegowan, A Hietory of China, London, 1897, p. 29, 
or anj other itandard hiatory of the country. 

2 Bee J. J. lA. de Uroot, Religioue System of China, Leydan, 
1892 ff„ vol. il. ch. vUi. 

* Bk. L pt L ch. ir. var. 6. 
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them. These had sprinf^s which caused them to 
move, probably in imitation of the movements of 
men.^ It is stated that later on came the practice 
of burying? livinj^' persons with the deafl. Confucius 
ascrilxjd tnis to the invention of the wooden images ; 
but it is more probable that the human sacrifice to 
the manes of the deceased was tlie original form, 
and the straw and wooden images wore substituted 
for the more cruel custom, as was the case in Japan, 
where clay images were substituted about the time 
of the Christian era for the human victims.* Images 
are now made of a bamboo framework and covered 
with coloured paper to represent human beings, 
clothed in accordance with the station in life of those 
they are suj)posed to represent. These are carried, 
as in the case of the late Empress Dowager, in the 
funeral procession and burned. It is believed that 
they are thus transmitted to the spirit world and 
there wait upon their 8 Uj)posed lords and masters. 

This practice of sacrificing living human beings 
to the manes of the departed who occupied high 
positions when alive was common, as may ue 
gathered from the occasional referenc.es to it in 
Chinese literature. The silences concerning it have 
also been considered os corroborative of tlie prac¬ 
tice ; for, being common, it is supposed tliat refer¬ 
ence was made to it only under exceptional circum¬ 
stances.* The custom appears to iiave been in- 
<ligenouH among the Chinese and not imported 
from Tatar sources, as Hiut^ and even some Cnine.se 
have thought to l)e the case. 

The Chinese Herodotus, Ssfi-ma Ch'ien, mentions 
the lirst instance we have on record, when a ruler, 
Wu, of the Ts'in State made 66 people ‘follow the 
<lead [Djiko Ch'ing] into the next worhl.’® A 
nephew [Duke Muh] of this prince had 177 sacri¬ 
ficed at his death. Among these were three 
brothers put into the grave with the coffin of the 
Duke.® Their fate is deplored in the songs of the 
State included in the ancient Chinese Classic, the 
Shi Kinq, or * Book of Poetry.’ This was in 620 
n.C.'^ llundreds perished at the royal funerals, and 
icores at those of officers and nobles, in antiquity. 
The philosopher Micius, who lived about the 3rd 
cent. B.C., inveighing against extravagant funerals, 
informs us of this.® At the death of the Great 
Ts'in Shi Hwang, the builder of the Great Wall 
and the destroyer of the books, all the women in 
his harira who had borne him no sons were shut 
up in his tomb (209 n.c.).* ‘'riicre is some reason 
for believing that human sacrifices occurred at the 
construction of the Great Wall.’^® 

In the Ck'un Ch'iu, or ‘ Spring and Autumn 
Annals,’ of Confuciu.s and in the two Coinmentarie.s 
on them, the Tso Chuan and Liang, mention is 
made of some cases. 'Two instances were in 639 
and 529 B.C. respectively, and in neither case was 
it at funeral rites that the immolation took place. 
In the first the Viscount of Tsang was sacrificed 
instead of an animal by the people of Chu, to awe 
some wild tribes in the east. 'The Minister of War 
inveighed against this sacrifice of a man, a ruler of 
a State, to ‘ an unlicensed and irregular spirit.’ In 
the second case the heir of the State of Ts'ai, after 
the destruction of that State, was carried by the 
victors to their own State of 'Tso and sacrificed on a 
* J. Leree, Chinese Classics, Hongkong:, 1861-72, vol. li. bk. 

1. pt. 1. ch. 6 and note, 

5 Hisho Saito, History qf Japan, London, 1912, p. 14. 

5 See do Oroot, ll. 721. 

4 Bee J A, 1843, and de Oroot, il. 723. 

B Historical Records, ch. v. line 8, quoted by de Oroot, li. 
721 ff. 

6 Jb. V. lines 16-17 ; also Tso Chuan, seventh year of the 
Ruler Wen’s reign (Legge, Chinese Classics, v. i. 242, 244), and 
77M5(N. China Branch), new ser., xv. [18801 13 f. 

7 Pt. 1. bk. xi. ode vi. 6 See de Oroot, il. 669. 

0 Ib. II. 400, 730. 

1® R. F, Johnston, Lion and Dragon in JSorthsm China, 
London, 1010, p. 365. 

H Bk. V. year xlx. 4 (Legge, v. 176-177). 


mountain—one would suppose as a thank-offering 
for the victory gained ^—again instead of an animal. 
In the Tso Chuan it is stated that living persons 
were interred with the dead ruler Duke Wan of 
Sung (587 B.C.).* Another case is mentioned in the 
same work where, out of gratitude to a king for his 
clemency to his father, a son buried two daughters 
with the sovereigm.* Another, a servant, dreamed 
that he carried his ruler up to heaven and later in 
the day he lifted the dead body of this same ruler 
out of a privy and was buried with him (580 B.c.).^ 
Again, in .502 B.C. we read of five men being 
buried alive at the death of a feudal ruler of the 
State of Chu.® It is stated in the ‘ Annals of Wu 
and Yuoh’® (ch. 2) that a crowd of men were, by 
a trick, pre.ssed alive into the mausoleum of a 
prince.ss in 510 B.C. In a number of cases these 
entombments were disapproved of by tlie peojile. 

In another of the (yhineso Classics, the Li Ki, or 
‘Book of Ititcs,’ accounts are given of two pro- 
po.sals to bury the living with the dead. In one 
case the widow and steward of the deceased, a 
grandee of tlie State of Ts'ai, proposed that, to 
provide for the dead man when ill in the next 
world, some persons should be sent to minister to 
him. His younger brother, who was a disciple of 
Confucius, said tliatit was not proper to do so, but 
suggested that, if it must be done, the widow and 
steward should be the persons to be sent. 'This 
pronouncement settled the matter, and no one was 
saeriliced.'^ The other case w^as that of a son who 
refused to carry out his father’s injunctions to bury 
his two concubines with him in tlie same coffin.® 
There is a similar case where directions weie given 
by a dying man that a favourite eoneubine should 
1)0 burieil with him, though he had jireviously 
directed that she should be married again,* The 
son obeyed the earlier order. A (^ueen Dowager, 
who loved a minion, commanded that he should 
be buried with her; hut, being reasoned with, 
yielded to persuasion and gave up the idea (309 
B.C.).‘® The Prince of Wu (514-496 B.C.) sacrificed 
a large number of men and women at the death of 
a favourite daughter in order that they might 
aceompany her.^* In the Han dynasty (206 B.C.- 
A.D. 25), certain tombs of princes of the Wei State 
(334-286 B.C.) were opened. In one a hundred 
dead bodies were found—all women with one ex¬ 
ception — probably intended for the deceased’s 
liurim in tlie spirit woild.^* In another grave two 
bodies were found. To come later dowui in liistory, 
we find that this practice was specially maintained 
by the Tatar Liao dynasty which ruled over 
Northern China (A.D. 927-1125).'* 

It Avill thus be seen that throughout Chinese 
istory there are indications of the prevalence of 
this custom. One instance was in A.D. 954, when 
the first Emperor of the After Chow dynasty 
A.D. 951-960) gave order.s for a simple funeral for 
limself, and on no account was any one to be 
injured in connexion with it.'^ 

We find notices also of sacrifices to the spirits 
of Nature, as, for instance, in A.D. 11.80-31 at the 
siege of a city iu the North of China when the Kin 
invaders tore out the hearts of twelve pri,soners 
aud ofl'ered them as a sacrifice for a change of 

» Bk. X. year xi. 9 (Lepge, v. 631, 632, 633, 635). 

® Bk. viii. year ii. (Legge, v. 341, 347). 

3 Bk. X. year xiii. (Begge, v. 643, 64!*). 

4 Bk. vlil. year x. (Legge, v. 373, 374). 

0 Bk. xi. year iv. (Legge, v. 747, 748). 
fl See de Qroot, il. 419, 726. 

7 SBE xxvii. (18851 181 f. 8 /&. i83 f. 

» Legge, V. 326, .S28. 

1® De Groot, it 729, quoted from ch. iv. of ‘The Contending 
Itntcfl.' 

JRAR{IH. Oh. Branch), new ser., xii. [1878] 1.5, note. 

De Qroot, ii. 728, quoted from ‘The Miueellanies of the 
Western Metropolis,’ ch. vi. 
iS lb. il. 732, 

44 Parker, in China Review, xxv. [1900-01] 269. 
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wind;* or, again, we read of a maiden being 
sacriliced to a river-god.’ 

In the Yuan dynasty (a.D. 1280-1367), women 
were buried with the Mongol.s who ruled the 
empire then.® In the Ming dynasty (A.D. 1368- 
1644) the custom was extensively practised 
during the first hundred years, the first, third, 
fourth, and iiftli Einperor.s Wing honoured in this 
way with 38, 16, 4, and 7 victims respectively. It 
was also the rule in the case of princes. This 
went on until the Emperor Ying Tsung (t A.D. 
1464) abolished it for his own funeral, though he 
sacrificed several women at his brother’s death.* 
The late Manchu dynasty (A.D. 1644-1911) at first 
also practi,sed this, at all events during the reign 
of the first Emperor fShun Chi (A.D. 1644-61). 
There is no evidence to show whether the later 
sovereigns sanctioned it.® 

It has been thought that the Cliinese practice of 
placing figures of men in an avenue leading to 
the tomb, as at the Imperial tombs, had its 
origin in human sacrifice.® Lsolated ca.se8 occur in 
which the Chinese offer to the manes of a man 
killed or murdered the killer or the murderer or a 
portion of his body.* ‘ Human sacrifices are said 
to have taken ]dace in the building of a silk-fila¬ 
ture at Soochow.’® It was also and may still be 
the custom for new furnaces in potteries in the 
Kiang-si Province to be (ioiisecrated with the 
shedding of a child’s blood. This sacrifice is done 
secretly, and it is su|)posed to prevent accidents or 
evil inlluences. One of the aboriginal tribes in 
China is said to offer one of their own number 
eveiry year as a sacrifice to their dog-idol.® 

Closely akin to the sacrifico-s of the living to the 
dead is a speedes of sail sometimes practi.sed in 
China, when the widow publicly commits suicide 
to follow her dead husband to the grave. 

Even in recent times, prisoners or slaves have 
been buried under bridges, city-gate.s, and puldic 
buildings. A case occurred in 1900, when one of 
the leading officials sacrificed a gaol-bird to his 
drum when starting for the wars. 

Litbratueb.—T his is cited in the footnotes. 

d. Dyer Hall. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Greek).—It has often 
been ob.serve(l that the Homeric poems contain 
hardly any allusions to human sacrifice. A re¬ 
markable exception occurs in II. xxiii. 175, where, 
after sacrificing four horses and two dogs on the 
funeral pyre of Patroclus, Achilles crowns the 
ceremony by slaying twelve Trojans, doubtless 
to serve as the tiiralls of Patroclus in the world 
below, just as the horses and dogs were required 
to minister to other needs. The sacrifice in ques¬ 
tion is one of a class which is often represented in 
early civilizations (Tylor, PC* i. 458 ff.), and is best 
illustrated by the account in Herodotus (iv. 71) of 
the funeral of the Scytliian kings, when cooks, 
grooms, butlers, and others of the royal household 
were strangled and buried in their master’s tomb. 
The rite was, of course, based upon the belief that 
the dead continue in the world of spirits the same 
course of living as the^ have followed on earth ; 
hut, though the belief itself prevailed extensively 

^JRAS(li. Oh. Branch), new scr., xii. 16, note. 

2 H. A. Giles, Chinese Biog. Diet., Loudon, 1898, no. 655 
(cf. 678), quoted In E. Faber, Hist, oj China, Shanghai, 1902, 
App. D. 

* See quotation from Ma Twan-lin in de Qroot, il. 437L 

4 See quotations from Chinese works cited by de Groot, ii. 
733 f., also China Review, x. {1S81-82J 71. 

6 See do Groot, ii. 734 f. ; 0. L. J. de Guignes, 'Voyages, 
Paris, 1808, ii. 804. 

8 See China Review, v. [1876-77] 359, note. 

7 See ib. ii. [1874-75] 389. A case was recently mentioned 
In one of the weekly papers. See also Giles, Chinese Biog. 
Diet., no. 642, quoted in kaber. Hist, of China, App. D. 

* JRAS (Ch. Branch), new ser., xxxv. [1903-04] 123. 

* J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, li. 306. See also under 
date A.D. 643, China Review, xxvl. [1900-01] 192. 


in the Homeric age, the proceeding of Achilles was 
such os to provoke from tlie poet tlie unusual com¬ 
ment, ‘ evil was the deed that ho contrived.’ Some 
critics have laid it down that the Homeric religion 
was succeeded by a period of joyless and gloomy 
BUper.stition, in which piacular offerings first be¬ 
came customary. Although there is some measure 
of truth in this view, it is equally important to 
observe that, so far as human sacrifices are con¬ 
cerned, the Homeric poems stand upon the same 
level as the rest of Greek literature, which is 
representative of an advanced stage of ethical 
development, and consequently condemns as un¬ 
worthy of Hellenic enlightenment the offering up 
of Imman lives to appease the wrath of an offended 
deity. Tlie sacrifice of human victims on stated 
occasions is regarded as a barbarian practice (Soph, 
fr. 122), evidenced by the cruel exposure of Andro¬ 
meda and Hesione, who were rescued by Greek 
heroes, and the savage rites of the 'rauriu ])riest- 
liood (Eur. Ipk. Taur. 465). The Phoenician 
Molech, who was lionoured by the sacrifice of 
children (Pint, de Ser. num. vind. 6 , p. 552 A), was 
regularly identified willi Cronos, w^hose primitive 
tyranny w'as overthrown by the milder dominion 
of Zeus (M. Mayer, in Koscher, ii. 1501 ff.)- 
chylus [Ag. 156) calls the sacrifice of Iplwgenia 
lawless; 1‘ausauias (vii. 19. 8 ) records that the 
Delphic oracle referred to the recurring sacrifice 
of a youth and a maiden at the precinct of Artemis 
Triclaria in Aehaia as strange or foreign ; and 
Pelopidas (P)ut. Pclop. 21 ), Avlien ordered to sacrifice 
a maiden as a condition of success in battle, shrank 
from so horrible and barbarous an expedient. 

Yet, although literary sentiment professes to re¬ 
pudiate human sacrifice as incompatible with the 
spread of Greek civilization, the prevalence of the 
custom in the pre-historic age is attested by tlie 
persistence of its af>pearance in the heroic legends 
which poetic tradition has preserved. These 
legends provide material which enables us to sur¬ 
vey the conditions applicable to human sacrifices. 
It is generally admitted that many of them were 
piacular in cliaracter; that is to say, they arose 
from a conviction that the anger of a divine power 
had been incurred by some act of impiety, that 
the well-being of the community was imperilled in 
consequence, and that the life of one of its mem hers 
must bo surrendered in expiation of the guilt. 
Kecent investigations support the conclusion that 
no single formula is adequate to cover the varying 
circumstances in whicli recourse was had to human 
sacrifice. Tlius, the rites connected with the peri¬ 
odical expulsion of evil, where the victim assumes 
the character of a scapegoat, have not yet been 
traced to a single source; and it must be recog¬ 
nized that in many cases it is impossible to discover 
precisely how the worsliippers believed that their 
offering would be gratifying. Yet the desire to 
appease an enraged deity or to prevent his jealoiisy 
by timely precautions, when there may be a risk 
of infringing his prerogatives, is frequently indi¬ 
cated as an impelling motive. 

It might happen that the wrath of heaven was 
declared by some special manifestation of dis¬ 
pleasure, such as the occurrence of a drought or 
a pestilence, or the interposition of some unusual 
obstacle to the successful issue of an undertaking. 
Thus the sacrifice of Iphigenia was demanded be¬ 
cause the detention of the Greek fleet at Aulis by 
contrary winds was a sign of divine anger (ZEsch. 
Ag. 198 ff.). Similarly, the sacrifice of Polyxena 
on the tomb of Achilles was urged by Neoptolemu.s 
as a means of obtaining favourable winds for the 
return from Troy (Eur. Hcc. 536 ff.).* Both of 
these incidents belonged to the tradition of the 

I The developed story shows a conflation of two inotivcs—the 
duty of offering • prelimiiutry sacriflee to • seft-god (see art 
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Epic Cycle, the sacrifice of Tjiliijrenia hoinfj related 
in the Cypria, and that of Polyxena in the Iliu- 
ftersifi: hut authority is scarcely needed to con¬ 
vince UH that these and similar legends are handed 
down from time immemorial, and testify to the 
primitive beliefs of the race. An echo of the lep;end 
of Aulis, j)ossih]y combined with an attempt to 
ascril>e an Oriental character to the practice, is 
reHerve<l in the story recorded l)y llenxlotns (ii. 
19), that Menelans, when detaimal in K;jjy)>t by 
adverse vveather-conditioiiH, sacriticed two r>^yi>- 
tian Itoys as exjiiatory victims. Yet anotiier 
illnstration may he found in the story of Sinon 
(Verg. ACn. ii. 11611'.), and an example taken from 
historical times shows how deeply-rooted was the 
superstition which required extraordinary sacri- 
fices before a departure on an im{)ortant voja^e. 
Aftesilaus, about to embark at Aulis on his ex¬ 
pedition against I’ersia, dreamed that a human 
sacrifice was required from him ; but, since smdi 
ail act would have l)een alihorrent to the spirit of 
tlie times, he was content to oH’cr np a hind in 
memory of Agamemnon’s sacrifice (1‘lut. Aqts. 6). 
When tlie subjects of Atliamas were afflicted with 
a drought, the king received information that an 
oracle required him to sacrifice his children riirixus 
and Helle ; and he was about to comply witli this 
command when the children were miraculously 
rescued by their immortal mother Nephele, an«l 
dispatched on their famous journey over the sea 
on the hack of the ram with the golden fleece 
(Apollod. 1. ix. 1). When attacked by famine and 
pestilence, the Athenians, in obedience to the 
command of an old oracle, slew the daughters of 
Hvacinthiis on the tomb of Geraistus the Cyclops 
(ib. III. XV. 8). 

Usually, however, the danger wliich calls for 
so exceptional a remedy is an approaching conflict 
with a foreign foe. In the Heraclidas of Euripides 
(404 fl'.), Demophon, preparing to resist an Argive 
invasion, after lie had refused to surrender the 
children of Heracles, was warned by the sooth¬ 
sayers that it was essential for him to sacrifice to 
Persephone a maiden of noble birth. Similarly, 
when Thebes was beleaguered by the army of Ad- 
rastus and Polynices, Tiresias demanded of Creon 
that he should sacrifice his son MenoRceus in order 
to placate the hostility of Ares, which Cadmus 
had incurred by slaying the dragon (Eur. Pkotn. 
911 fl'.). Other instances are taken from the 
legendary history of Athens. EreclitheuB, when 
at war with Eleusis, was promised succiws, if he 
would sacrifice one of his daughters (Apollod. iii. 
XV. 4). A similar story was related concerning the 
three daughters of Leos (iElian, Var. Hist. xii. 28), 
and the devotion of King Codriis saved Athens 
when he learnt that his death was a neee.s.sary 
condition of the defeat of the Lacedoinionian in¬ 
vaders (Lycurg. 84 fl'.). 

The general ini|»reHsion which we receive from 
Greek literature is that in historical times hunmn 
sacrifice was obsolete, and it comes ns a surprise 
to read in Plutarch tliat Themistocles, before the 
battle of Salamis, was driven by the pressure of 

f ublic opinion to consent to the sacrifice of three 
’ersian captives in honour of Dionysus Omestes 
(Pint. T/iemist. 13). Grote, it is true, dismis-ses 
the story os a fiction (iv. 4792), and it is obviously 
of such a kind as a later age might have invented 
by way of scandalous enibellisliinent for a famous 
chapter in the annals of the past. But, whether 
it is credible or not, we are at least entitled to draw 
from it the inference that there were not wanting 
in the classical age those who still cherished a 
belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice, and were 
prepared to advocate a resort to it in seasons of 

Achilles) before embarkation, and that of providing a deceased 
hero with the appropriate mortuary gifts. 


supreme danger. The conclusion is in agreement 
Avith the other av-ailal)le evidence. Before the 
battle of Leiictra, Pclopidas dreamed that he was 
warned by a spirit in a vision to sacrifice a fair- 
h.aired maiden, if he wislied for victory in the 
approacliing battle (Blut. Fdop. 21). A serious 
contention ensued between the friends of enlighten¬ 
ment and those who would have him obey the 
warning. But a fortunate accident released the 
general from his dilemma; for a quick-witted 
seer, catching sight of a chestnut filly, which had 
sejiarated from the herd and charged into the 
ranks of the army, cried out that here was the 
very victim which the infernal powers required. 
Equally characteristic is the account given by 
Pausanias (iv. 9. 3-10) of a similar incident in the 
First Messenian War, which makes it clear that 
eA’en at that earl}’^ date Greek sentiment, while 
fearing to disobey the express injunction of an 
oracle, was only too ready to take advantage of 
any pretext for declaring tliat the sacred coiiiinand 
had been fulfilled. 

But there is incontrovertible evidence that, 
under stress of calamity, religious fears were too 
strong to be held entirely in check by the growing 
hatred of super.stitioiis liarbarities. Thus Ave read 
that, in the course of his famous purification of 
Athens, Epimeuides the Cretan caused one or two 
youths to he sacrificed (Athen. 602 ; Diog. liaert. 

1. 110). Moreover, several authorities state (e.g. 
schol. Aristoph. Hq. 1136) that certain outcasts 
were maintained by the Athenians at the piihltc 
expense, in order that, if a plague or a famine 
attacked the city, some of them might be sacrificed 
OA scapegoats [KaddppaTa, (f>apfxaKoi), and so the 
taint of pollution might be removed. Nor was 
the practice confined to oiscasions of extraordinary 
calamity, for there are other examples, whicli 
establish that in certain cults human victims were 
sacrificed annually or at regular intervals. It has 
been inferred wdth reason from a statement of 
Pausanias (viii. 38. 7) that a rite of this kind was 
celebrated in honour of Zeus Lycceus on the sum¬ 
mit of Mt. l^ycams in Arcadia as late as the 2nd 
cent. A.I), (cf. Porphyr. de. Abstin. ii. 27; [Plat.] 
Minos, 315 C). At Halos in Thes-saly, Xerxes Avas 
informed that the eldest son of the royal stock, 
w'hich traced its origin to Atharnas, was under a 
tabu to keep away from the towm-hall, or, if he 
w'as caught,attempting to enter it, he must he sacri¬ 
ficed at the altar, and that many had perished 
in this way (Herod, vii. 197). Every year in 
Kliodes, at the festival of Cronos, a condemned 
criminal, who had been kept hack for this purpose, 
W'as led outside the gates of the city, and put to 
death ; and something of the same kind took place 
at Salamis in Cyprus, in honour of Aglauros, the 
daughter of Cecrops (Porphyr. de Abstin. ii. 54). 
At tlie temple of Apollo in Leucas, a criminal was 
thrown oA'er the cliff into the sea every year as a 
scapegoat; but the severity of his fall Avas miti¬ 
gated by attaching live birds or feathers to his 
body, and men waited in small boats for bis de¬ 
scent so as to rescue him and convey him away 
from the island (Strabo, 453). The festival of the 
Tharqelia, Avliich Avaa celebrated at Athens in the 
middle of the summer, was the occasion of the 
performance of a similar rite. Although the evi¬ 
dence is not altogether free from doubt, it seems 
that two victims, one representing the male citi¬ 
zens and the other the female, were led out of 
the city as scapegoats and stoned to death (Har- 
pocr. s.v. <poipiiaKds). The sacrifice of a scapegoat 
at the same festival is also attributed to the 
lonians of Asia Minor (Hipponax, fr. 37). 

The question of origins is too intricate and 
obscure to be discussed here, and cannot profitably 
be examined, much less solved, by the light of 
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tlie Greek evi(Jence alone. Moreover, the Greek 
examf)le8, whether ritual or mythicaJ, have been 
contaminated and disturbed by successive accre¬ 
tions of advancing thought, and do not usually 
supply typical illustrations of primitive belief, 
wliile the extraordinary sacrihces show clear 
traces of the piacular motive, those wliich occurred 
at regular intervals are less clearly outlined, and 
can perhaps be satisfactorily explained only by 
being brought into comparison with the religious 
oli^ervances of the most backward races. Thus, 
it has been contended that the ceremony on Mt. 
liycauis was originally the cannibal feast of a 
wolf-tribe, and that, whenever the human victim 
is a captive or a foreigner, the origin of the ritual 
may be looked for in the feast of a totem group 
(W. K. Smith, in xxi. UH). 

It will liave been observed that there is very 
scanty evidence for the continued existence of 
human sacrilice as an ordinary practice of the 
most civilized communities of ancient Greece. If 
we put aside the conservatism of remote and rural 
districts, and the inllucnces likely to have been 
exerted by Oriental cults, the survival of these 
cruel rites was hardly tolerated by public opinion ; 
and, where it was not entirely suppressed, it was 
mitigated by the selection of victims from the 
lowest class of criminals. Thus, humanitarian 
scruples were soothed with the reflexion that 
divine justice required the extinction of those who 
were no longer worthy to live. Hut, wherever it 
w'as found practicable, the rigour of primitive 
superstition was softened by the substitution of 
a symbolical blood-shedding or of a non-human 
victim. It may be that in some cases, as has 
recently been maintained (Farnell, CGS i. 93), 
human sacrifice was not the j>rimitive fact, but a 
development from the sficrilice of the theanthropic 
animal, when the significance of the latter was 
misunderstood. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
the Greeks themselves believed in the substitution 
of an animal surrogate, and the evidence relating 
to the fact of such substitution is too strong to be 
neglected entirely. 

The flagellation of Spartan boys at the altar of 
Artemis Orthia is declared by Pausanias (iii. 16. 
10; see, however, Frazer, in loc.) to have been in¬ 
stituted by Lycurgus in place of the older custom 
of killing a man who was selected by lot. A 
curious passage in Euripides {Iph, Taur, 1458 fl’.) 
proves that in the temple of Artemis Tauropolos 
at Halae on the S.E. coast of Attica it was 
customary at the annual ceremony of the Tauro- 
polia to lead a man in the guise of a victim to 
the altar, and to scratch his neck with a sword 
sulhciently to let the blood flow. The substitution 
of an animal for a human victim is familiar to 
every one from the legend of Iphigenia, and many 
analogous cases might be quoted (Plut. Parallela 
35, p. 314 C; Pausan. ix. 8. 1, etc.). When the 
sacrifice of an Athenian maiden was required to 
stay a famine, a certain F2mbaro8 promised to give 
his daughter, but dressed up a goat in her place 
and sacrificed it at the altar {Parcem. i. 402). 
iElian {Nat. An. xii. 34) records an extraordinary 
ceremony which took place at Tenedos in honour 
of Dionysus the Man-slaycr. A cow which had 
recently calved was tended like a woman in child¬ 
bed, and her calf was shod in bur:kins (tcSffopvoi) 
and then struck down before the altar. But the 
man who had used the axe was publicly stoned 
and forced to make his escape to the sea, where 
presumably he was ceremonially cleansed. Some 
of the details recall the well-known rite of the 
Bouphonia (Frazer, GB^, pt. v. vol. ii. p. 4ff.); but 
that the calf was the substitute for a human 
victim seems to be established by the statement 
of Porphyry {de Ahstin. li. 55). 
vou VI.—54 
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HUMAN SACRIFICE (Indian).—In this 
article the expression ‘ human sacrifice ’ is used to 
include not only [iropitiatory offerings to a god, 
but also all cases of the immolation of human be¬ 
ings, whetlier voluntary or otherwise, in further¬ 
ance of religious or superstitious objects. 

I. References to the subject in Hindu religious 
books.—The Aitareya Brdhnuitia to the Jiifjveda 
describes (vii. 1.3-18) how a certain king vowed 
that he would sacrilice his lirst-born to the water- 
god Vanina, if that deity w’ould bless him with a 
son. One was born in due course, but the king 
hesitated to fulfil his vow — until the boy had 
grown up, when he ran away from home to 
escape tho fate in store for him. The king was 
afflicted with dropsy as a punishment for not sacri¬ 
ficing him. At last a Brahman was ])er8naded to 
sell his son as a substitute. This youth was tied 
to a stake, and was on the point of being immolated 
to ap])ease Varuna when he recited certain sacred 
verses, whereupon some other deities intervened, 
and he was released. 

It has been argued that, as the victim escaped, this story 
does not prove that the custom of offering human sacrillccs 
actually existed, and that the rite was jncrely syniliolical. BvJt 
the whole story loses its point unless a real sacrifice had been 
intended. His, moreover, in accordance with u custom which 
was put a stop to by the llritish Government only a century ago 
in Hcngol, wiiere Hindu women were in the lial)it of couHigning 
their first-born babes to the Ganges in fullllment of similar 
vows. 

The above story is an instance of the sacrifice of 
children in the fullllment of vows. Another form 
of human sacrilice was tho pnrusnrne.dha, which 
was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings, and at which eleven human 
beings and eleven barren cows were offered up. 
The ceremony is described in the White Yajur 
Veda, of whiem the Vdjasane.yd Sanihita opens with 
verses intended to serve as mantras (charms or in¬ 
cantations) for offering of human sacrifices. Various 
gods are enumerated, with the kind of victim suit¬ 
able for each, such as a priest for Bralima, a 
musician for the divinity of music, and a fislier- 
inan for the gods of rivers (i.-xii.). Further 
details are contained in the Taittirlya (iii. 4) and 
SntapatJia Brdhmanas (xiii. C),* as well as in the 
^dnkfidyana{x\\. l(>-]6) and Vaitdna ^rauta Sutras 
(xxxvii. f,). 

In the ^atapatha Brdhmaxta It is stated that the victims are 
to be let loose after being consecrated ; butthiswork is of amuch 
later date. The earlier records clearly contemplate the actual 
Blaughter of the victims; and the account of the rite given in 
the tiatapatha Brdhrnapa itself can be explained only on the 
hypothcais that it was a modillcation of a prior rite in which 
human beings were immolated. 

The a^vamedha, or horse-sacrifice for the attain¬ 
ment of wealth, also required the immolation of a 
human being {Satapatha Brdhmana, XIii. iii. 6, § 5, 
etc.; see Eggeling, SBE xliv. p. xxxix f.); and 
human sacrilice, though reprobated, is mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrata {e.g., ii. 626 ft’., 861 ff.). 

The Purdnas and Tantras, which were compiled 
in very early mediawal times, contain frequent 
references to another rite requiring the immolation 
of a human victim. This was the narabali, or 
human sacrifice to the goddess Chandika, a dark, 
fierce, sanguinaiw divinity, who is represented in 
the most awful forms, garlanded with a string of 

1 These passages are quoted at length by R. Mitra in his paper 
*On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India,’vol. xlv. [1876] 
pt. L p. 76. 
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human ikuHs, besmeared with human blood, and 
holding a skull in one hand and an uplifted sabre 
in the other. In the KdlikA Pur&na^ it.is said that 
' by a human aacriflce attended by the rites laid down, Devi 
(the goddeaa, i.e. (;har;r^ika) retnaina gratified for a thousand 
yean ; and by the sacrifice of tiiree men, one hundred thousand 
yean. By human flesh the goddess Kimakhyft'i consort 
Bhairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased three thou¬ 
sand years. Blood consecrated immediately becomes ambrosia, 
and, since the head and flesh are gratifying, therefore should 
the head and flesh be offered at the worship of the goddess. The 
wise should add the flesh free from hair, among food offerings.’ 
Minute details are added regarding the ways in 
wliicli, the times when, and the places where, the 
rite should be celebrated. 

* Having placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore lier by offering flowers, sandal paste, and bark, 
frequently repeating the mantra appropriate for sacrifice. 
Then, facing the north and placing the victim to face east, he 
should look backward and repeat this mantra: “ O man, 
through my good fortune thou hast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore I salute thee ; thou multiform and of the form of a 
victim. Thou, by gratifying Ohand'kA,, destroyest all evil inci¬ 
dents to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearest as a sacri¬ 
fice meet for the Vai^^avi, hast my salutations. Victims were 
created by the self-born himself for sacrificial rites; I shall 
slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter as a sai^riflce is no murder.*' 
Thus meditating on that huinan-formed victim, a flower should 
be thrown on the top of Its head with the mantra : “Om, Aiih, 
llriih, Briili.” Then, thinking of one’s own wishes, and referring 
to the goddess, water shouid he sprinkled on the victim. There¬ 
after the sword should be consecrated with the mantra: “ O 
sword, thou art the tongue of Chai;;dik& and bestower of the 
region of the gods. Black and holding the trident, thou art like 
the last dreadful night of creation ; born fierce, of bloody eycB 
and mouth, wearing a hlood-red garland . . . salutations be to 
thee.” The sword, having thus neen consecrated, should he 
taken up wlille repeating the mantra : “ Aih huili phat,” and 
tlie excellent victim slaughtered with it. Tiiereafter, carefully 
sprinkling on the blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, honey, 
aromatics, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess, 
and the skull also, with a lamp burning over it, should be jilaoed 
before her with the mantra : " Om, Aitli, Ilriili, Sriih, KauAiki, 
thou art gratified with the blood.” Thus, having completed 
the sacrifice, the worshipper attains rich reward.’ 

In the fifth actof the AialatimAdhava, by the dramatist Bhava- 
hhuti (fl. c. i.P. 600), is a vivid description of the attempt of an 
Aghon ( 7 . 11 .) to sacrifice the heroine toOh&mupdAf a form of Kali. 

2 . Former prevalence of sacrifices to Kali.— 
Tliese t&ntrik sacrifices to Kftll or Chandikft were 
formerly common. They were freely offered in the 
dayH of Marathft rule ; and in Western India there 
are many temples at which such sacrificea were 
common only a century ago. The victim was taken 
to the temple in the evening and shut up; and in 
the morning he was found dead, the dread goddess 
having ‘ sliown her power by coming in the night 
and sucking lys blood.' 

The great Saiva temple at Tanjore contains a 
shrine of Kali where a human victim (a male child 
purchased for the purpose) was sacrificed every 
Friday evening, until the advent of Britisli rule 
led to the substitution of a sheep. There are other 
temples in Southern India wdiere similar sacrifices 
were formerly common. At the famous shrine of 
DanteAvari in Bastar it is said that in A.D. 1830 
upwards of twenty-five men were immolated by 
the Kaja on a single occasion. Sleernan, writing in 
1844, says that a certain chief in the Central 
Provinces once a year sacrificed a Brahman to the 
goddess,^ The Brahmans of the Deccan u.sed to 
sacrifice an old woman on the occasion of the Ilaia 
of Satara’s annual visit to the fort of Partabgarh. 
According to Sir John Malcolm, the Karadi 
Brahman.s annually sacrificed a young Brahman at 
Poona. This class of Brahmans long remained 
under the suspicion of being addicted to human 
sacrifices, using poison to effect their ends when an 
open sacrifice w'ould have been too dangerous, lii 
N. Chevers’ Ilejiort on Medical Jurisprudence, 
written in 1854, it is said that 

•there are strong reasons for believing that there is scarcely a 
district in India in which human sacrifice is not still practised 
occasionally as a religious rite.’ 

W. Ward, writing in the early part of the 19th 

'• A translation of the whole chapter on the subject was pub- 
ttshed by Blaquiere In Atiatxe lietitarehss, v. [1797J 871 ft. 

s JiamblsM and ReeolUotiom, London, 1844, i. 61. 


cent., mentions various places in Bengal at which 
human sacrifices were offered : 

‘The discovery of these murders in the name of religion is 
made by flndlnj? the bodies with the heads cut off near their 
images [of KaliJ; and, though no one acknowledges the act, 
yet the natives well know that these persons have Been offered 
in eacriflee.’ 1 

In the north-east of India, human sacrifices to 
K&li were very common. The Koch king, Nar 
Narayan, who ruled in the Kith cent., is said to 
have immolated 150 men on a single occasion ; 
and some of his descendants carried on the practice 
until the early part of last century. It appears 
from the Haft Iqlun that in Koch Bihar jier.sons, 
called bkoqis, sometimes offered themselves as 
victims. From the time when they announced 
that the goddess had called them, they were treated 
as privileged persons. They were allowed to do 
whatever they liked, and every woman w-as at 
their command until the annual festival came 
round, when they were sacrificed to the goddess.-^ 
More frequently, however, the victim was either 
a person kidnapped from a distance, or a traveller, 
or some person found abroad after midnight. 

In the Jaintia pargana.Sy human sacrifices to Kali 
w'ere ottered annually. As in Koch Bihar, persons 
frequently volunteered themselves as victims. If 
the woula-be victim, or hhoge Midora^ were deemed 
suitable, the Kilja would present him with a golden 
anklet and allow him to live as he chose, comjieiisa- 
tion for any damage done by him being paid from 
the royal treasury. But hia enjoyment of these 
privileges was very short. On the Navanii day of 
the Durgd Pujd, the victim, after bathing and 
purifying himself, was dressed in new attire, daubed 
with red sandalwood and vermilion, and bedecked 
with garlands. Thus arrayed, he sat on a raised 
dais in front of the goddess, and spent some time 
in meditation and the repetition of mantraft. He 
then made a sign with his finger, whcreujion the 
executioner, after uttering the prescribed sacrificial 
mantras, cut oft his head, which was i>la(!od before 
the goddess on a golden plate. The lungs were 
cooked and eaten by such Kandra Yogis as were 
present, and the royal family partook of a small 
quantity of rice cooked in the blood. When 
voluntary victims were not forthcoming, persons 
were kidnapped from outside the State. In 1832 
four persons were thus taken from British territory, 
one of whom escaped and gave information. As 
the R&jft refused to deliver up the culprits, and as 
this was not the first offence, his dominions were 
annexed. 

In the Tikha Kalpa, a MS work found in the 
Manipur State library, it is said : 

• Human Baoriflees are to be made, after the royal coneent has 
been obtained, on the ocoaRion of public calamities such os war, 
or for the purpose of obtaining great wealth. ... A Brahman 
or a woman should never be sacrificed. Neither should one 
sacrifice his own body, as then he will be guilty of the sin of 
suicide. A brother, a father, a sou, a wife’s brother, a sister’s 
son, a maternal uncle, none of these should be sacrificed; nor 
any one who is acquainted with the Vedas, or has renounced 
the world, or is a student, or belongs to the royal family. An 
enemy, % sick person, an eunuch, one who is infirm or has 
defects or scars should not be offered. The victim should be 
bathed, and properly decorated, and then brought before the 
goddess. The person offering the sacrifice shovild turn his face 
towards the north, and the victim should face the east. Water 
should be sprinkled on the victim, and the following mantra 
uttered: “O goddess, living on the golden nioiintain, I offer 
this sacrifice to thee 1 He is good and stout and without blemish. 
I bind him to a post I I offer this sacrifice to remove my 
misfortune. O goadess, accept him 1 Although 1 kill him. I 
give him salvation ! ” ’ 

This is clearly another version of the rite pre¬ 
scribed in the Kdlikd Purdna. 

In modern times the sacrifice of human beings 
has been replaced by that of animals—chiefly 

1 History, LitereUxtre, and Religion of the Hindoos^, Lon¬ 
don, 1816, 11. 261. 

* Similar liberties were allowed to prospective victims In 
ancient Babylon and in Mexico pt. iii. [London, 1011] p. 
118 L, pt. V. [1912] vol. i. p. 288, vol. if. p. 02 f. 
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buffaloes and Roats—but some families, whose 
ancestors offered human victims at the Durgd and 
Kali Pujds, now sacrilice, in lieu of a liviu*^ man, 
an effigy, about a foot long, made of dried milk 
{khira). 

3. Sacrifices by aboriginal tribes in north-east 

of India.—The gods whose favour it was desired to 
obtain in the rites ordained in the Vedas were 
genuine Aryan deities, and their worship, with the 
attendant sacrifices, was probably brought by the 
Aryans from tlieir earlier settlements beyond the 
confines of India. The terrible goddess whose cult 
is described in the PurCinas and Tantras is, how¬ 
ever, a comparatively recent addition to the Hindu 

E antheon. It is believed that her worship and the 
loody orgies with which it was attended were 
adopted from the religion of non-Aryan tribes, 
with whom the Hindus came into contact on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is, therefore, not 
surprising to find the immolation of human beings 
common in that locality, not only among Hindu- 
ized tribes like the Manipuris, Kochs, and Jaintius, 
whose practices have already been described, but 
also amongst those that had only partially, if at 
all, come un<ler its influence. The Kachari kings 
offered annual sacrilices to their sacred sword, 
taking as victims Hindus of any caste but the 
Hrahman, who were kidnapped for the purjmse 
from other parts. Brahmans ofliciated at the 
ceremony, and the heads of the victims were 
thrown down a masonry well. In the R(ljmuld, 
or chronicles of the kings of Tipj)ern, it is related 
that a king who ruled in tlie first half of the IGth 
cent, offered up some slaves as a sac^rifice to the 
‘ fourteen gods,’ ^ but the offering was not accepted, 
and the ckontgi, or high priest, announce<l that 
Mahadeb, or Siva, had ordered the immolation of 
the best commanders of the army. The king 
accordingly sacriliced eight of his chief cai)tains. 
His successor, it is said, on two occasions defeated 
the Muhammadans, and saci ihced the prisoners to 
the ‘ fourteen gods.’ Mention is also made of a 
king sacrificing three human victims to Siva, when 
raying for a son, and of another, when defeated 
y the Mtihammadans, offering a Chandfil boy 
to Bhabachari, Among the wild tribes of Hill 
Tippera and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, such 
sacrifices probably still occur, though it is naturally 
very difficult to obtain definite information regard¬ 
ing them. 

The Chutiyas were still more addicted to human 
sacrifices, the object of their worship being Kesai 
Khati, the eater of raw (human) Hesh, whom they 
now identify with Kali, 'i’he officiating priests, or 
deoris, were mem hereof the tribe and not Brahmans. 
The sacrilices were offered on regular occasions, 
and also to avert special calamities, such as chtdera, 
smallpox, and drought. After the subjugation of 
the Chutiyas by the Ahorns, some four centuries 
ago, they were permitted to continue their ghastly 
rites. 'Ihey were usually given for the purpose 
criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment; but, when none such were available, 
a particular clan was expected to produce a victim, 
and in return certain j)rivileges were granted to it. 
When a woman of this clan became pregnant, the 
astrologers were called on to ascertain the sex of 
the child. If they predicted that it would be a 
boy, the mother was carefully tended, and the 
child was anointed, as soon as it was born, with a 
paste made of turmeric and a kind of pulse. When 
necessity arose, a volunteer was called for, and (it 
is said) was usually forthcoming; if not, a victim 
was taken by force. P'or some time he was kept 
at the temple and fed sumptuously, until in 
suflBciently plump condition to suit the supposed 

1 Most of these ^ods are now Identified with regular Hindu 
deities. 


taste of the goddess. He was then shaved, anointed 
with the same paste as at birth and adorned with 
gold and silver ornaments, and was conducted 
before the image of tlie goddess. Here he prostrated 
himself and was promptly decapitated by the baf 
deuri, or high priest. The head was atlded to a 
heap of skulls that were piled in view of the shrine. 
Victims wore taken only from amongst the juvenile 
members of the clan. As in other coses, persons 
who were deformed, or bore any scar or bieniish, 
were regarded as unlit to be victims. 

The offering of hmnan sacrilices to Kesfti Kh&ti 
was common also in Nowgong, wJiere the victim 
was usually some stranger who had come for 
purposes of trade. He was kept in close custody 
for about a fortnight, and was then led out, decked 
with flowers and jewels, and decapitated. As soon 
as this had been done, the spectators lied lieadlong 
down the hill on which the shrine stood, to avoid 
being devoured by the hungry gods and goddesses. 
The sacrilice seems here to have been offered, not 
in order to obtain some imaginary benefit for the 
worshippers, but rather with a view to jiroviding 
food for the sanguinary goddess and so escaping her 
unwelcome attentions themselves. 

The same idea of gods requiring human blood 
is found among the Kliasis, who bidieve in the 
existence of snake-gods called thlen. Wiieri a thlen 
takes up its abode in a family, there is no means 
of getting rid of it. So long as it is su])|»lied at 
intervals with its favourite food, the family prospers 
and grows rich ; but, when it feels the want of 
blood, sickness breaks out and misfortunes liecome 
frequent. Some human being is then murdered, 
and the hair, the tijis of the lingers, and a little 
blood from the nostrils are taken and oH’ured to the 
tklen. The Ixdief is that the demon ajipears in the 
form of a snake and devours the body of the victim, 
which is materialized from the portions thus 
offered. Murders due to the prevalence of this 
superstition still occasionally come to light. 

Thia idea of a family-spirit that needs human blood and 
afflicts the family with n\isfortune if its craving is not satisfied 
exists also in other parts of India, and is believed to have been 
the cause of a murder committed in the year 1$)08 in Chota 
Nagpur. The victim, a hoy of 12, was found lying with his 
throat cut, and some graiiia of uncooked rice were scon in the 
wound, showing that he, like animals destined for sacrilice, had 
been made to swallow rice iixmiediately before he was killed. 
The murder had aj>parently been committed at a shrine of Kali, 
where the body was found. If so, the case may mark a transition 
stage between the entirely non-Aryan practice of the Kh48i8 
and the rites laid down in the Kdlikd Puruxf,a. 

4. Sacrifices by Dravidian tribes. — Human 
sacrifices were once very common among the 
Dravidian tribes of the Chotfi Kagpur plateau. 
With the Khonds they were so frequent and 
notorious in the early days of British rule that 
ofticers were deputed by Government to investigate 
the facts with a view to preventive action, and we 
have in their reports a full account of the practice 
as it obtained among the members of this tribe. 
Human beings were offered up by them to Tari 
I’ennu, the earth-goddess, to avert misfortune and 
disease, to obtain success in war, and es|)eeially 
to ensure good crops. The victim, or meriah, was 
acceptable to the goddess only if he had been 
purchased (usually from the Pans, a weaving and 
criminal tribe, who procured children for the 
purpose from the plains), or was the son of a victim, 
or had been dedicated as a child by his father. 
Khonds in distress sometimes sold their children 
for victims, ‘considering the beatification of their 
souls certain, and their death, for the beatification 
of mankind, the most honourable possible.’ The 
victims were often kept for years before they were 
sacrificed. They were regarded as consecrated 
beings, and were treated with extreme affection 
and deference. They were commonly sacrificed 
alwut the time when the chief crop was sown. On 
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the day before the ceremony, the victim was dressed 
in a new garment an(l led with music and dancing 
to the sacred grove, wliere he was tied to a post, 
anointed with oil, (elarilied bvitter), and turmeric, 
and adorned with flowers. ‘A speeieHof reverence 
which it is not easy to distinguish from adoration’ 
was paid to liirn throughout the day. The crowd 
danced roun<l the post to music, and, addressing 
the earth, said ; ‘ O goddess, we oiler this sacrilice 
to yon ; give us good crops, Beasons, and health.’ 
I’he orgies were kejit up till noon next day, when 
the victim was again anointed and taken in 
j)ro( eKsion round the village. On this occasion, as 
on the i»revi(ms day, there was a great struggle to 
get some relic from his person, such as a lock of 
his hair, a j)article of the turmeric paste, or a drop 
of his spittle. He was then usually strangled in 
the cleft of a green branch, or tied to the trunk of 
a wooden elephant which was made to revolve. 
The olliciating j)riest (a Khond) first wounded the 
victim slightly with an axe, and the crowd then 
rushed at him and cut the flesh fror»i the bones, 
leaving the head and bowels untouched. The flesh 
was carried off to the ditterent village.s, where part 
was oflered to the earth-goddes.s, buried, and a 
libation of water poured over it, and the rest was 
divided among the householders. Each man buried 
his |)iece in his favourite field. The remains (head, 
bowels, and hones) were hiirned next day, with a 
sheep, on a funeral pyre. Tiie ashes were scattered 
over the fields, laic! as paste on the houses and 
(granaries, or mixed with the new corn to preserve 
It from insects. 

Our authorities represent the meriaJis as victims 
oflered to propitiate the earth-goddess ; but Frazer 
points out that the flesh and ashe.s of the victim 
were evidently thought to j)ossea8 ‘a direct or 
intrinsie pow^er of inaKing the crops to grow, quite 
indef)endent of the indirect eflicacy which it [the 
sacrifice] might have as an ottering to secure the 
good-will of the deity.’ ^ 

I’ractices very similar to those of the Khonds have been 
noticed by Davie and Neftdhain among various Monpuloid 
trities In the Nag& Hills and on the I’atkoi. SornetiineH the 
flesh is burk'd itt the (iehisto ensure good crops, atid sometimes 
the viotim is tied up and burnt to death in the jungle which is 
to be cleared for the next year’s crops. Tl^e same tril)e8 also 
regard a human sacriflee as very elllcacious in warding off 
disease or ensuring victory in battle. The victim may be a 
slave, a prisoner of w'ar, or some one purchased (or the purpose, 
both sexes are ef]ually suitable. In the North of the Upper 
Chindwin district in Duniia It was formerly the custom to 
satTilice boys and girls at a big festival in August in order to 
get good rice crops. The victims, who were usually small 
chiUlren, were purcriased (rom the unadministereil territory. A 
rope having been placed round his neck, the victim was taken 
to the houses of all the relatives of the purchaser. At each 
house a Anger Joint was cut off, and all persons In the house 
wore smeared with the blood. They also licked the joint and 
rubbed it on the cooking tripod. The victim was then tied to a 
post in the middle of the village and killed by repeated stabs of 
a spear, the blood from each stab being caught In a hollow 
bamboo, to be used afterwards for smearing on the bodies of the 
purchaser's relatives. The entrails were then taken out and the 
flesh removed from the bones, and the whole was put in a basket 
and set on a jtlatform near by as an offering to the god. After 
the lilof)d had been smeared on the purchaser and his relatives, 
who danced and wept meanwhile, ths basket and its contents 
were thrown into the Jungle. 2* 

Among other Dravidian tribes who immolated 
human l)eing8 may be mentioned the liliumij, who 
kidnapped children and sacrificed them at the 
shrine of their goddess Rankini. 7’he Bhuiyas 
had a goddess natned TiiiikurAni Mai, to whom 
similar sacrifices were oflered ; in 1808 an obnoxi¬ 
ous official was slain by them, and his head oflered 
to this deity. During the rising of the Mundas in 
1900 a constable was killed, and it is said that his 
head was ent off, and his brains offered as a sacrifice 
to tlie local (lemons. The Bhogtis of Bhaiinrpahftr 
formerly oifered up a liuman being, at stated 
intervals, to the bees which infest the rocks there, 

> GB^, pt. V. vol. i. p. 260. 

* O. E. K. Qranl Brown, ‘ Human Sacrifices near the Upper 
Ohindwin,' In Journal of th$ Burma Betearch Society, vol. i. 


and to which aunematural jKJwers are attributed. 
To this day the local aborigines will not pass the 
palace of a certain Jiaia at niglit, owing to the 
survival of the belief that travellers are liable to 
he caught for sacrifice. The Banjaras, or pack 
bullock drivers, were once much addicted to human 
sacrilicres. Before starting on a journey they used 
to bury a child in the ground up to the shoulders, 
and then drive their bullocks over it. Sometimes, 
in order to cure an illness or obtain some desireci 
end, they de.capitated a victim with one stroke of 
a sword and sprinkled its blood over an idol. 

5. Head-hunting.—Like the Dayaks of Borneo, 
the Garos and many tribes of Nagas were formerly 
head-hunters ; and tliey often made raids on each 
other solely in order to obtain heads, which were 
brought liome in triumph to the village and hung 
up on a tree there. Among the Angfirai Nagas 
a man was not allowed to put on the full insignia 
of a warrior until he had taken a life. It was not 
necessary for the victim to he a man killed in 
battle; a child or an old woman speared from an 
amhiisli served the purpose equally well. The 
iractice has been put down in British territory, 
mt it is still in vogue among the independent 

tribes on the frontier. Its origin is perhaps due to 
the belief tiiat persons whose* heads are taken 
become slaves of the captor in his future life. 

The Ahoms often piled up in a heap the heads 
of enemies killed in or after a battle, or buried 
them under the steps of their king’s palace. But 
in their case no religious motive appears to have 
been involved; it was merely a barbarous method 
of exulting over their defeated enemies. 

6. Sacrifices to earth- and river-demons, etc.— 
There is a superstition current throughout India 
that buried treasure hetiomes the property of 
demons, and tliat it is most hazardous to search 
for or remove it unless the demons have first been 
mollified with blood. In Southern India human 
sacrifices are deemed most suitable for this pur¬ 
pose, and the demons are heli(‘ved to have a special 
partiality for the blood of a pregnant woman ; but 
nowadays they have to he satisfied with that of a 
buffalo, a goat, or (;ven a fowl. Rivers also are 
often thought to he inhabited by demons. It is 
commonly believed that a bridge over a big or fast¬ 
flowing river will not stand until the river-spirit 
has been a{)i)eased by the offering of human blood. 
Captain Clive, writing in 1828, says that the Rana 
of Mewftr, before crossing the Main river, invari- 
aVdy caused an individual from a particular tribe 
to he sacrificed, his throat being cut and his body 
tlirown into the river. There is a wide-spread 
Buperstition that large buildings require the burial 
of human beings in the foumlations to make them 
safe. When important public works are in pro¬ 
gress, rumours are still frequently spread and 
widely believed that lives are needed for this 
purpose, and that persons found wandering abroad 
at night are in danger of being taken ns victims. 
A few years ago a girl was killed under the orders 
of a local landholder, and buried under an einbank- 
inent which had given way several times, in order 
to render it immune from further injury by gods 
or demons. About the year 1780, when the gates 
of the city of Tavoy in Burma were erected, a 
criminal was put into each post-hole, and the post 
was thrust down upon him, so that his blood 
gushed up at the sides. He was supposed to 
become a spirit that would hover about tne place, 
inflicting evil on all who came near, thereby con¬ 
tributing to the defence of the town. 

There is a very general belief in the efficacy of 
human blood to produce any desired result. In 
Sih.sagar in 1854 a man decapitated the young son 
of a neighbour and drank his blood, in order to 
effect the recovery of his own child, who was ill 
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■with fever. A similar act -was committed in 
Muzatfarnagar in 1870 by a childless woman, who 
hoped thereby to obtain a son. In the same year, 
at the instigation of a Hindu conjuror, a Musalman 
butcher, who had lost his child, killed a neighbour’s 
child, and washed his wife in its blood, in order 
that her future children might be healthy. Three 
similar cases occurred in 1909, one in the United 
Provinces and two in the Nftsik district of Bombay. 

7. Killing the king.—In The Golden Bough it is 
shown that primitive races in diOerent parts of 
the world have a practice of killing their king. 
Among these races the king was believed by his 
subjects to be endowed witli supernatural powers, 
and their welfare was dependent on his preserving 
these powers unimpaired. It was therefore the 
custom to kill him, or make him commit suicide, 
so that his soul might be transferred to a vigorous 
successor before he grew feeble from old age. A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicut, where 
the zamorin, or king, was formerly obliged to cut 
his throat in public at the end of a twelve years’ 
reign. But by the 17th cent, the rule had Ixurn 
modified. At the end of the twelve years a great 
feast was given, at which any guest who was so 
minded was at liberty to endeavour to kill the 
king. If he succeeded, the crown would be hi.s 
reward ; but, as the king was surrounded by his 
guards, the chances of success were very small.^ 
The old Aliom custom which required the king at 
his coronation to slay a man was possibly a sur¬ 
vival of the same class of ideas, tlie victim being 
taken as a substitute for the previous monarch. 

8. Religious suicide. — The idea of religious 

suicide, i.e. of sacrificing oneself, is by no means 
unknown to tlie Hindus. We have already seen 
how, in the north-east of India, people sometimes 
offered themselves as victims at the shrine of Kiili. 
There is an island in the Narbada river in the 
Central Provinces where annually, until 1824, 
devotees were induced to throw themselves from a 
height on to some rocks which were thought to be 
the abode of Kal Bhairava, the consort of Kali 
Devi, who fed on human flesh.^ Expressions occur 
in various religious books which countenance the 
practice of suicide, and rules are laid down for the 
rite. It was still quite common in the early part 
of lost century. It was resorted to mainly by 
persons who suffered from great poverty or painful 
and incurable disease. It was thought that, if a 
man drowned himself in a sacred river, such as the 
Ganges, especially at some peculiarly sacred spot, 
such as AllA.habad, Tribeni, or Sagar Island, ho 
would thereby acquire merit that would redound 
to his advantage in his next birth. The rite used 
to be performed with much ceremony. The man 
who was tired of life made the prescribed ablucions 
and repeated certain and then sprang from 

a boat, or waded out of his depth, with earthen 
vessels tied to his limbs, which dragged him down 
when they filled witli water. It was considered 
auspicious if a crocodile carried him off before he 
diea from drowning. Another favourite method of 
ending life was by throwing oneself beneath the 
wheels of the huge car on which the image Jagan- 
nath at Purl is dragged once a year from the 
temple in which it is usually kept to a garden 
house about a mile away. Sick people, if the 
astrologer has predicted their death, are often 
taken to die on the banks of a sacred river. In 
former times, if death were long in coming, they 
frequently starved or drowned themselves ; and, 
if at the last their resolution failed them, their 
relatives took care that they did not draw back. 

1 A New Account 0 / the East Indies, by Captain Alex. 
Hamilton, who travelled In India from 1688 to 1723. reprinted 
In Pinkerton’s Voyages and 2'rav4U (Loadon, 1811), vm.874. 
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9. Sail. —But the most common and best known 
form of religiou.s suicide was that, commonly known 
a.s sail, of widows who allowed themselves to be 
burnt to death on the funeral pyres of their hus¬ 
bands. Such suicides were frequent among all 
the high castes, and were especially common in the 
families of llajput chiefs. In many cases the act 
was entirely voluntary, but sometimes the unfortu¬ 
nate widow was subjected to a good ileal of pressure 
before she could be induced to ascend the pyre. 
Sati was prohibited by law in British territory in the 
year 1829 ; and the example thus set was followed 
some years later by the rulers of the Native States. 
Isolated cases, however, still sometimes occur. In 
the year 1911 a Hindu lady, whose husband was on 
the point of death, soaked her clothes in kerosene 
oil ami, setting light to them, burnt herself to 
death.* Her act was applauded as that of a 
devoted wife by many Hindus, even among the 
educated classes. How this practice came into 
vogue it is difficult to say. There is no mention of 
it in the Vedas ; but, from the belief that the wife 
w'ho tinis immolated herself accompanied her hus¬ 
band to the other world, it may have arisen from 
the same class of ideas which led the A horns to 
bury their slaves alive in the tombs of their kings 
and great nobles, and the Khongi Nfi.gas to decapi¬ 
tate a man and inter his head with that of a 
deceased chief. Certain Central India chiefs used 
to slay men at their ])redecesHors’ obsequies. In 
the southern kingdom of Vijayanagar, royal 
funerals were the occasion for wholesale holo¬ 
causts of women. 

10. Offering one’s own blood.—In conclusion, 
mention may be made of the practice of ofi'ering 
one’s own blood to Kali. This is referred to in the 
Kdlikd Buraya as an accejitablo way of jiropiti- 
ating the gocidess, and it is still common among 
Hindu women. When a husband or a son is 
dangerously ill, a vow is made that, on the re¬ 
covery of the patient, the goddess will be projutiated 
with human blood. 1'he vow is fulfilled either at 
the next Durgd Pnjd, or at once in some temple of 
Kali. The wife or mother, after performing certain 
ceremonies, draws a few drops of blood from her 
breast with a nail-cutter, and offers them to the 
goddess. 

Litbrature.—F. M. Muller, Anc. Skr. Lit., liondon, 1800, 
p. 408 ff. : A. Hillebrandt, RUnallit. {GJA P iii, 2 [1807]), p. 158; 
H. H. Wilson, Entays . . . <m the Rel. o/ the Hindus, do. 1861- 
62, ii. 247 ff. ; A. Weber, Ind. Streifrn, Berlin, 1868-79, i. 64 ff.: 

Eggeling, SRR xliv. [19901 xxxiii ff. ; W. Crooke, PR^ 
ll. 167 ff. ; N. Chevers, Mfdical Jurisprudence in Bengal 
and the North-Western CakniLta, 1854 ; W. Ward, 

History, Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos^, Madras, 
1815; R. Mitra, ‘On liuinan Sacrillres in Ancient India,’./dS/f«, 
vol. xlv. [1876] pt. 1. p. 76; E. A. Gait, ‘liurnan SacriHces in 
Ancient AHHain,’i'5., Ixvii. [ 189R]pt. iii. p. .56 ; J. G. Frazer, GR^, 
London, 1997 ff. ; G. E. R. Grant Brown, 'Human Sacrifices 
near the Upper Chindwin,* Journal of the Runna Research 
Society, \o\. i. E. A. GaIT. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Iranian).— i. Early 
Iranians and Avestan people.—d'he i)revalenco of 
the custom of sacrificing human beings to the gods 
is so fully and incontrovertibly attested among 
practically all the other Indo-European peoples, as 
It is in the case of most ancient nations, that we 
are naturally predis[)osed to look for clear and 
unmistakable indications of its existence among 
the Iranians. In point of fact, however, these 
indications are so few and inconclusive that the 
practice of human sacrifice has been confidently 
declared * never to have been in vogue among the 
Persians. Whether the possession of earlier 
records would liave exhibited the Iranians in line 

1 Several more similar cases have occurred eince this article 
was written. 

4 ‘The Persians were perhaps the only nation in ancient times 
who did not indiiljre in human sacrifices’(Rajendral.-U.i Mitra, 
*On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India, xlv. (Calcutta, 

1870) 88. 
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with the other Indo-European races in this matter 
is a question that does not admit of a categorical 
answer. Schraderd speaking of the Aryans (i.e. 
Indo-Europeans) generally, says : 

' If, aB is lillle likfly to be doubted, offcrinprs were made to 
heaven in the primitive period . . . then human eacriUce must 
have taken a prominent place amont^st them.' 

Others, with much historical justification, main¬ 
tain that no general principle can be laid down as 
to the jtoint of time and the order in which human 
and animal sacrifices occur in the religious de- 
velojniient of nations (see art. Animals, vol. i. 
p. 4118 f, ; also art. ‘Sacrifice,* in by the 

same autlior). Moreover, among the Hindus, the 
nearest ethnological relations of the Iranians, the 
prevalence of human sacrifices is in inverse ratio 
to the antiquity of the period we may be consider¬ 
ing. Of its vogue in tne earliest Vedic times we 
possess only the indications contained in the Sunah- 
^r.pa hymns of the Itig Samhitd (i. 24-|}0), which, in 
all jirohahility, are to be regarded as pointing to 
a real and not a merely symbolical sacrifice (see 
Knjendralala Mitra, op. cit.). The Avesta, on the 
other liand—even its earliest portions—eontains no 
suggisstion of that custom as having been practised 
at any time. What little bearing on this subject the 
evidence of the Avesta possesses tends to confirm 
our surmise that human sacrificios were unknown 
to tlie Avestan and pre-Avestan ])eople of Iran. 
The most usual victims in the human sacrifices of 
most nations were prisoners of war. Hut these, 
we have reason to believe, were treated with great 
clemency by the Avestan people. 

As Geiger ’ says ; 

* Captives taken in war were kept by their conquerors as 
iervantB a?id slaves. As such, they formed, I believe, part of 
the household of the Mazdayusnians, where they secun to have 
been treated kindly and humanely.’ And again, ‘Slaves were 
evidently regarded as members of the family, and their posses¬ 
sion very highly valued.' 

It should, perhaps, be remembered that the above 
is a description of the social life of the eastern 
Iranians in particular, whose practices as well as 
their creed may have differed somewhat from those 
of their more westerly kinsmen. 

2. The Achamenians and the custom of human 
sacrifice. — Herodotus and some later writers 
attribute isolated instances of human sacrifice 
to at least three of the Achamienian kings. Each 
of these cases must be considered separately. In 
the first place, wlien Sardis, the capital of the 
kingdom of Lydia, fell (in 646 li.c.) into the hands 
of Uie Persians, Cyrus, according to the account 
of Herodotus,* issued orders to erect a great pyre 
and to place Creeaus, the captive king, with 
fourteen youths, on the pile to be burnt. Later, 
however, he relented, and a shower of rain extin¬ 
guished the flames, and thus Croesus was spared. 
This version of the story had always Resented two 
great difficulties to its acceptance. Tlie first and 
more formidable was that of reconciling this in¬ 
cident with Cyrus’s otherwise justly enjoyed fame 
for clemency to his prisoners in war, and no 
adequate reason seemea to have been present for 
any departure on this occasion from hi.s usual 
attitude and practice. Further, there was the leas 
formidable, perhaps, yet real objection that Cyrus, 
as a Zoroastrian or true Persian, could not have 
ordered the burning of Croesus. The light which 
recent researches have thrown upon Cyrus’s religi¬ 
ous attitude has tended to some extent to remove 
the latter difficulty. Nevertheless, the story as 
told by Herodotus aid not easily commend itself to 

1 Prehittoric Antiquitigs of the Arpan PeopUtt, tr. Jevons, 
London, 1890, p. 421; sse also art. * Opfer,' in Schrader, Beal- 
Uxikon d. indogtrm. AUeHurnakunde, Strossburg, 1901. 

i Oiintitation of the Eaatem Iranians in Ancient Timet, tr. 
Darab Feshotan Sanjana, Ijondon, 1886-86, ii. 69 f. 

s Herod. 1. 86 ff.; also Nicolaus of Hamaaous, frag. 61 (Muller, 
FHG ili. 40C); Lucian, GaUua, 28. 


the general acceptance. The recently discovered 
poemsof Bacchylidesfborn 507 B.C.)^yielded another 
version of the story of Croesus, earlier in date tlian 
that of the historian and also free from its objec¬ 
tions. In the poem, instead of being condemned 
to die by his conqueror, Croesus elects to perish in 
the flames of a pyre of his own erection, rather 
than submit to tne indignity of enslavement to a 
foreign foe. The version of Bacchylides receives 
striking corroboration from a red-figured Greek 
vase* of the late 6th or early 5th cent. B.C. pre¬ 
served in the Louvre. The vase shows Croesus 
enthroned and crowmed, clad in his kingly robes, 
holding his sceptre w'ith his left hand, and solemnly 
pouring a libation Avith his right. It is agreed by 
all that his attitude is in every way suggestive of 
the voluntariness of tlie act of self-immolation, 
and confirms Bacchylide.s’ version of the story. It 
seems, therefore, that the charge of human sacrifice 
in the case of Cyrus must be waived. Nor does it 
seem jiossible to regard the instance given by 
Herodotus* of the action of Cambyses as an ex¬ 
ample of human sacrifice. 

‘At another time,’ says the historian, 'he took twelve of the 
noblest Persians, and, witliout bringing any charge worthy of 
death against them, buried them all up to tbe neck.’ 

Even Herodotus him.self adduces this incident as 
an example of the king’s mad ferocity. The act 
is in no way religiously motived. 

Only two more instances are recorded by Hero¬ 
dotus, one of which is attributed to Xerxes, the 
other to his wnfe Amestris (vii, 114). 

‘When they learnt that the name of the place was “The Nine 
Ways,” they took nine youths of the land and as many of their 
maidens and buried them alive on the spot. Burying alive is a 
Persian custom. I have heard that Amestris, the wife of Xerxes, 
in her old age buried alive seven pairs of Persian youths, boms 
of illustrious men, as a thank-offering to the god who is sup¬ 
posed to dwell underneath the earth.’ 

The latter statement does not easily fit into the 
scheme of Persian cosmogony, and probably, as 
llawlinson {ad loc.) says, Herodotus hero speaks 
as a Greek. Now, although tlie religious motive is 
not quite so remote in these two instances as in the 
case of Gambvses, it will probably still be felt that 
wo have here but slender basis upon which to found 
our belief in the Persian custom of human sacrifice 
(see art. Achaiimknians). Even granting that 
we are dealing with true history, it seems more 
probable that these older instances of ‘ tree-plant¬ 
ing ’ were prompted by human vindictiveness rather 
than by a desire to observe a religious custom and 
propitiate a god ; for the custom of burying alive 
remained to modern times in Persia as one of the 
most cruel forms of torture (see Niebuhr, Vortrdge, 
Berlin, 1847, i. 155). 

3. Human sacrifice as practised by the Scyth¬ 
ians.—Although all the other branches of the Iran¬ 
ian race, so far as our records show, were singularly 
free from the habit of sacrificing human beings, the 
Scythians, who were perhaps only mainly Iranian, 
practised that custom in very extreme forms. 

It was their custom to sacrifice one out of every 
hundred prisoners of war. The method of immo¬ 
lation, according to Herodotus,* was as follows. 
A large platform made of brushwork was erected, 
upon the top of which was set a sword or scimitar, 
the image of Area. Libations of wine were poured 
over the victims’ heads, after which they were 
slaughtered over a vessel. Then the blood was taken 
to the top of the pile and poured upon the scimitar. 
While this was proceeding at the topof the platform, 
beloAv, by its side, the right hands and arms of the 
slaughtered men were cut off and tossed up into the 
air, the whole being left to disintegrate and decay 
where they might chance to have fallen. Another 

1 See F. O. Kenyon, The Poemt of Bacehylidet, London, 1897, 
Introd. p. 28 f. ; K. C. Jebb, Bacchylidea, the Poemt and Frag- 
tnenta, Cambridge, 1906, p. 196 fl. 

~ See reproduction In JHS xvlli. (London, 1898) 268. 

»lU. 86. * iv. 62. 
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instance, in which, perhaps, the relip:ioua motive is 
more remote, is the method by which false diviners 
were immolated. A Avaj^gon is loaded with brush¬ 
wood, and oxen are yoked to it. Then the sooth¬ 
sayers, with their feet tied together, their hands 
bound behind their backs, and their mouths 
gagged, are thrust into the midst of the brush¬ 
wood. h'inally the wood is ignited and the oxen 
are made to rush off witli their burning load until 
they themselves are caught in the conflagration 
and all are consumed togetlier.^ 

The only other instance that need be mentioned 
here bears more clearly the character of a religious 
sacrilice, namely, the ceremonies associated Avith a 
king’s funeral. After the long march of the pro¬ 
cession from tribe to tribe, as described by Hero¬ 
dotus,^ and the arrival at the royal tombs, the body 
of the dead king, stretched on a mattress, is laid in 
the grave prepared for it. In the open space around 
the body of the king they bury one of his <!oncu- 
bine.s, first killing her by strangling, and also his 
cupbearer, his cook, his groom, his lacquey, his 
messenger, as well as some liorses and other posses¬ 
sions. Wiien a year is gone, further ceremonies 
take place. Fifty of the best of the late king’s 
attendants—all native Scythians—are taken and 
strangled. Then as many of the king’s finest 
horses are slain. After a somewhat barbarous 
j)roces8 of preparation, the strangled youths are 
mounted u})on the slaughtered hor.sos and arranged 
in a circle around the king’s tomb. These are the 
most important instances of the forms of human 
sacrifice as practised by the Scythians. 

liiTBRATUKK.—The works nealint^ most fully and directly with 
the various parts of our subject have already been indicated. 
On the Oroosijs story, see also J. G. Frazer, Adonu, Attis, 
Osiris^, London, 19(17, pp. 141 fl., 146 ff.; see also p. 402 f. on 
the custom of burying alive. E. KdWARDS. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Japanese and Korean). 
—I. Japanese.—The most ancient Japanese docu¬ 
ments that have comedown to us were written at a 
time (Hth cent.) when the memory of human sacri¬ 
fices was still green. One of the most important 
myths of the Kojiki is conceived as follows : 

* Having been expelled [from Heaven, after his crimes against 
the Sun-goddess], Susa-no-wo-no-mikoto [His-Swift-lmpetuous- 
Male-Augustness, the god of the Ocean and the Storm, who 
appears here in the aspect of a human hero] descended to 
a place called Tori-kaini at the head-waters of the Uiver Hi 
In the land of Idzumo. At this time some chopsticks came 
floating down the stream. So His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness, thinking that there must be people at the head¬ 
waters of the river, went up it in quest of them, when he came 
upon an old man and an old woman,—two of them,—who hod 
a young girl between them, and were weeping. Then he deigned 
to ask ; “Who are ye?" So the old man replied, saying: “I 
am an Larthly Deity, child of Oho-yama-tsu-iiii-no-kami [the 
Great-Mountain’s God]. I am called by the name of Ashi-nadzu- 
ohi, my wife is called by the name of Te-nadzu-chi, and my 
daughter is called by the name of Kushi-nada-hiine [himi, 
‘prince.ss'; nada, no doubt for Inada, a place-name meaning 
‘ rice-field ’; kushi, in the sense of ‘comb’ here, as the story 
that follows shows]." Again he asked : “ What is the cause of 
your crying?” The old man answered, saying : “ I had origin¬ 
ally eight young girls as daughters. But the eight-forked 
serpent of Koshi [a name of the north-west district occupied by 
the AinusJ has come every year and devoured one, and it is now 
Its time to come, wherefore we weep." Then he asked him: 
“ What is its form like? ’’ The old man answered, saying ; “ Its 
eyes are like akakagaehi [the winter-cherry]; it has one body 
with eight heads and eight tails Moreover, on its body grows 
moss, and also chamsecyparis and cryptouierias. Its length 
extends over eight valleys and eight hiils, and If one looks at its 
belly, it is all constantly bloody and inflamed.*’ Then Ilis-Swift- 
ImpctuouS'Male-Aiigustness said to the old man: "If this be 
thy daughter, wilt thou offer her to me ? *' He replied, saying: 
“With reverence, but 1 know not thine august name." Then 
be replied, saying : “ I am elder brother to the Heaven-Shining- 
Oreat-August-Deiby. So I have now descended from Heaven." 
Then the Deities Ashi-nadzu-chi and Te-nadzu-chi said : “ If 
that be so, with reverence will we offer her to thee." So Hls- 
Swift-Impetuous-Male-Augustness, at once taking and changing 
the young girl intoa multitudinous and close-toothed comb which 
be stuck into his august hair-bunch, said to the Deities Ashi- 
nadzu-chi and Te-nadzu-chi: “ Do you distil some eight-fold 
refined liquor [sake]. Also make a fence round about, in that 
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fence make eight gates, at each gate tie together eight plat¬ 
forms, on each platfonn put a liquor-vat, and into each vat pour 
the eight-fold refined liquor, and wait.” So, as they waited after 
having thus prepared everything in accordance with his bidding, 
the eight-forked serpent came truly as the old man had said, 
and immediately dipped a head into each vat, and drank the 
licjuor. Thereupon it was intoxicated with drinking, and all 
the heads lay down and slept. Then His-Swift-Impetuous-Male- 
Augustness drew the ten-grasp sabre that was augustly girded 
on him, and cut the scrjient in pieces, so that the River Hi 
flowed on clianged into a river of bloo<l. So when he cut the 
middle tail, the edge of his august sword broke. Then, think¬ 
ing it strange, he thrust into and split the flesh with the point 
of his august sword and looked, and there was a great sword 
within. So he took this great sword, and, tlnnking it a strange 
thing, he respectfully informed the Heaven-Shining-Great- 
August-Deity. This is the Kusa-nagi-iio-tachl [Herb-(^uelling- 
Great-Sword]' (Kojiki, tr. Cliumberiain, 2nd ed., Tokyo, 1906, 
pp. 71-73; cf. Nihongi, tr. Aston, Ixindon. 1896, 1. 62-68). 

'I'his is clearly analogous to the legend of Perseus 
rescuing Andromeda from a sea-monster who Avas 
aliont to devour her. It seem.s to have lost, at the 
time of its rodaetion, what was probably its original 
meaning, and, before becoming a simple epic narra¬ 
tive, to iiave been meant to recall the abolition of 
human sacrifices oflicred to theriomorphic deities, 
e.sj>ecially water-8])iritH conceived in animal form 
(see E, S. Hartland, LP iii. ch. xviii. ; Marillier, 
in liHli xxxiv. [18'.)6] 401 f.). The description of 
the monster of Koslii, in fact, seems, as already 
observed by Aston (Shinto, London, 1905, p. 105), 
to be really a poetical representation of the river 
itself, with its serpentine course, its numerous 
tributaries, its wooded banks, and its deep waters, 
devourers of human beings. Even to-day popular 
superstition believes in the existence of monsters 
called kappa which haunt tlie mouths of rivers 
by preference, and kill human beings, just as the 
inhabitants of the thick mountain - forests fear 
the uwabami (legendary boas believed to devour 
women and children). It was much more natural 
for such ideas to be prevalent among the primitive 
Japanese, who, like so many other peojdes (see 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologic der Ivaturvolker, 
Leipzig, 1860-77, iii. 198 ; A. K^ville, lieligions des 
jjeuples non-civilis^s, Paris, 1883, i. 175 f., 225, 247, 
etc.), emloAved the spirit of the waters with serpent 
form, sernents often having aquatic habits, and 
attributed to its poisonous breath the deadly influ¬ 
ences manifested in certain epidemics. Hence the 
conception of the rnizu-chi, * water - elder,’ i.c. 

‘ water-god,’ of Avhich the terrible dragon of Koshi 
is only a representation enlarged upon by the 
imagination of myth-niakers. 

Another story nelps to confirm this interpreta¬ 
tion by giving us a positive example of these 
sacrifices to the river-deities. It is telling of an 
event which hapi>ened, according to the Nihongi, 
in the year A.D. 323 : 

* In order to prevent the overflowing of the Northern rfvor, 
the Maniuta emoankment woe constructed. At this time there 
were two parts of the coiistruclion which gave way and could 
not be stopped up. Then the Kiuperor had a dream, in which 
he was admonished by a God, saying: “There is a man of 
Musashl named Koha-kubi, and a man of Kahachi named 
Koromo-no-ko, the Muraji of Marnuta. Let these two men be 
sacrificed to the River-God, and thou wilt surely be enabled to 
close the gaps." So he sought for these two men, and, having 
found them, sacrificed them to the River-God. Hereupon 
Koha-kubi wept and lamented, and, plunging into the water, 
died. So that embankment was completed. Koromo-no-ko, 
however, took two whole calabashes, and, standing over the 
water which could not be dammed, plunged the two calabashei 
into the mid-stream and prayed, saying : " O thou River-God, 
who hast sent the curse, to remove which I have now come 
hither as a sacrifice ! If thou dost persist in thy desire to have 
me. sink these calabashes and let them not rise to the surface. 
Then shall 1 know that thou art a true God, and will enter tbs 
water of my own accord. But if thou canst not sink the cala¬ 
bashes, I shall, of course, know that thou art a false God, for 
whom why should I spend iny life in vain? ” Hereupon a whirl¬ 
pool arose suddenly which drew with it the calabashes and tried 

submerge them in the water. But the calabashes, dancing 
on the waves, would not sink, and floated far away over the 
wide waters. In this way that embankment was completed, 
although Koromo-no-ko did not die. Accordingly, Koromo- 
no-ko's cleverness saved his life. Therefore the men of that 
time gave a name to these two places, calling them “ Koha- 
kabi's Gap" and “ Koromo-no-ko’s Gap"’ (Nihongi, L 281 f.). 
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What is the significance of the calabashes em¬ 
ployed here? Is it a simple test, cleverly based 
on the difficulty that the god would have in sink¬ 
ing the light floating gourds? Or may we have 
at the same tinio tlie idea of the magic virtue 
attributed to calabashes, which were used in 
ancient India as an antidote to serpent-bites? {see 
V. Henry, La Magie dans Vlnde antique^ Paris, 
1904, p, 203 ; and cf. the willow-tree gourds used 
as amulets in China [*1. J. M. de Croot, Les FStes 
annuelles d Emoui, Paris, 1887, p. 328 f.]). What¬ 
ever may be the answer to these questions, we 
have in this story a case of human sacrifice, fully 
accomplished for one of the victims, and escaped 
by the other only through his personal inpnmty. 
With this story we may connect the following, 
given under A.D. 379 by the Nihongi ; 

‘ This year, at a fork of the River Kahashima, In the central 
division of the Province of Kibi, there was a freat water-snake 
which harassed the people. Now when travollers were paBsing 
that place on their journey, they were surely aflfected by its 
t>oison, so that many died. Hereupon Aicata-mori (District- 
warden], the ancestor of the Oini of Kasa, a man of fierce temper 
and of ffreat bodily strentrth, stood over the pool of the river-fork 
and flung Inio the water three whole calabashes, saying : “Thou 
art continually belching up noison and therewithal plaguing 
travellers. I will kill thee, tnou water-snake. If thou canst 
sink these calabashes, then will I take myself away ; but if thou 
canst not sink them, then will I cut up thy body.” Now the 
water-snake changed itself into a deer and tried to draw down 
the calabashes, but the calabashes would not sink. So with 
upraised sword he entered the water and slew the water-snake, 
lie further sought out the water-snake's fellows. Now the tribe 
of all the water-snakes filled a cave in the bottom of the pool. 
He slew them every one, and the water of the river became 
changed to blood. Therefore that water was called “ The pool 
of Agnta-mori “ ’ {Nihimgi, i. 298 f.). 

Tliese two storie.s, which the Nihongi places, 
rightly or wrongly, in the 4th cent., hut which in 
any case are of a much later date than the myth 
of the serpent of Ko.shi, already di.splay a certain 
s(!eT)ticisrn in r(*gard to the nver-pids and the 
utility of appeasing them hy the sacrilice of human 
life. They establish, nevertheless, the early exist¬ 
ence of the custom of whose abolition the legend 
of the Japanese Perseus gives us a symbolical ac¬ 
count—a custom probably re])laced later by animal 
sacrifices and finally falling into complete disuse 
under the influence of Buddhism. A later text, 
referring to A.D. 642, when there was a great 
drought, says: 

‘The Ministers conversed with one another, saying: “In accord¬ 
ance wi th the teachings of the village hafuri p saenfleers,’ priests 
of an inferior grade], there have been in some places horses and 
cattle killed as a iacriflee to the Gods of the various (Shinto) 
shrines, in others . . . prayers to the River-Gods. Non© of 
these practices have had hitherto any good result ”; and con¬ 
sequently it is decided, on the motion of Soga no Oho-omi, to 
have recourse to nothing else than Buddhist prayers in order to 
get rain ' (Nihongi, li. l74 f.). 

The substitution of animal victims for human 
victims is confirmed by a curious myth in a work 
of the heginning of the 13th cent., the Uji Shut 
Monogatnri (‘Tales forming a sequel to tlie Uji 
Collection,’ a similar collection which appeared 
in the 11th century). Here we find a local sur¬ 
vival, in the circuit of SanyhdO (on the Inland Sea), 
of a serpent-god and a monkey-god to whom a 
maiden was sacrificed every year ; then, thanks 
to the mythical intervention of a noble hero, ‘ the 
Knight of Azurna,’ the suimression of this custom, 
and the decision made by the priests of the temple 
tliat in future they would sacrifice only boars and 
deer (see ‘ Some Tales from the Uji Shui Mono- 
gatari,’ in TASJ xxviii. [1900] 41-45). Similar 
substitutions might be cited among other peoples, 
from the time of ancient Greece, where the annual 
immolation of a youth to Dionysos was replaced 
by the sacrifice of a goat at tne request of the 
inhabitants of Potnim (Pansanias, ix. 8. 1), to the 
19th cent., when the British Government inter¬ 
vened to substitute a goat for the child immolated 
every year by the Khonds ; cf. also the pretended, 
and very characteristic, immolation, in Sweden, of 


a man clothed in boar’s skin (see Goblet d’Alviella, 

‘ Les Rites de la moisson,’ in BBB xxxviii. [1898] 
15). In Japan itself we see subsisting, on the 
one hand, the actual hostice animates (e.g. in the 
temple of Suwarnyojin, in Shinano, frequent ofler- 
ings of alK)ut seventy-five boars and deer), and, on 
the other hand, the old human sacrifice kept up in 
the form of a ritual imitation (e.g. in the temple 
of Sakatomyojin, in Kazusa, after drawing lots 
among the mitfiful, the chosen victim is placed on 
a large stall, and the priest, armed with a great 
chopping-knife, makes a pretence of cutting him 
^ with three blows; see Kat5 Setsudo, in the 
Chuo Koron [Japan Mail] for 4th July 1903). 

In one of the stories from the Nihongi (i. 281) 
w'e have seen human sacrifice employed to expedite 
the construction of an embankment. Men wore 
also sometimes buried alive in the foundations of 
a castle, a bridge, or an artificial island. They 
were called hito-hashira ( ‘ human pillars ’). But 
the most interesting example of this order of cus¬ 
toms is the burying alive of human beings in the 
graves of Emperors and princes—a emstom which 
took its rise, according to the Nihongi (i. 213), at 
the funeral of prince Yamato-hiko, out which is 
certainly more ancient and becomes particularly 
connected with this funeral only, as Motoori very 
plausibly holds, by an unprecedented exaggeration 
of the number of victims which brought this abuse 
to a head, and led to its suppression at subsequent 
Imperial funerals. This important custom, its 
significance, and its abolition are treated in art. 
Ancestor - WORSHIP (Japanese). As far as we 
know at the present day, the haniwa (clay rings), 
circles of effigies of baked earth, which, according 
to the account of the Nihongi (i. 178 f.), took the 
place round the tomb of the row of men and horses 
originally buried alive, seem to have originated in 
Japan. The arclneological discoveries of recent 
years have revealed them also in China (cf. 
‘Chinese’ art.), in tombs of the Han dynasty (E. 
Chavannes, Mission archtologique dans la Chine 
septentrionale, Paris, 1910), and, in a rougher form, 
in tombs in Manchuria and the neighbourhood 
of Port Arthur (see artt. by Hamada Kosaku and 
Torii Ryuz6, in Kokka, Tokyo, 1910, 1911). It 
may be asked, then, Are the Japanese effigies not 
of continental origin, and has not the Nihongi, as 
often happens, borrowed its account from some 
Cliineso work ? On the other side, however, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the account of 
the Nihongi agrees with a passage of the Kojiki 
which is certainly genuine and authentic, saying 
that ‘ in the time of the Great Empress Her Aug- 
ustness Princess Hihasu [the same empress whose 
funeral, according to the Nihongi, put an end to 
human sacrifices] the Ishi-ki-tsukur% (Stone-Coffin- 
Makers) were established, and also the Hanishi-be 
(Earthenware-Masters’ Clan) was established’ 
(Kojiki, 247). The fact that human sacrifice, which 
had been suppressed, according to the Nihongi, 
in A.D. 3, must have been revived, according to a 
Chinese work (see TASJ xvi. [1888] pt. i. p. 59), at 
the death of the Empress Himeko in A.D. 247, only 
exemplifies the well-known inaccuracy of the con- 
coctea chronology of the Nihongi, and does not 
prove that the reform was never accomplished— 
the redactors of the Nihongi simply placed it too 
early, as is the invariable custom of tne Easterns, 
more concerned as they are with antiquity than 
with truth. Moreover, it is difficult to see from 
what Chinese work they could have drawn the 
account of a transformation which is exactly the 
opposite of the Chinese conception in this con¬ 
nexion, viz. that the offering of straw or wooden 
effigies at funerals led to the substitution of living 
victims (J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 
1861-72, ‘ Mencius,’ p. 9). On the other hand, the 
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account of the Nihongi is in entire agreement with 
all that we have noticed in Japan as regards the 
substitution of effigies for actual victims. 

These substitutions appear in various forms. 
Sometimes, as we have seen above, animal victims 
take the place of human victims; sometimes, 
instead of the ‘earth dolls’ (tsuchi-ningyo) of the 
tombs, there are other efligies of human form, 
such as the kana-kito-gata (‘ mctal-human-form’), 
often mentioned in the Eiigishiki (10th cent.) 
among tlie regiilar oll’erings of Shintoism, and 
si)eciMliy oll'crcd to river-gods ‘gods of 

water distribution ’)—a fact which goes to support 
a historical substitution of these effigies for actual 
victims, the occurrence of which is proved by a 
positive text of the Nihongi (i. 281). Similar 
human effigies, gilded or silvered, also took the place 
of offiuings in tlie ceremony of the Great rurifica- 
tion {0/io-hara/u). The hereditary Corporation of 
scholars of Yamato and Kahachi, who pronounced 
an invocation before tliis ceremony [norito 11), 
oflered a silver man and a sword of gold, or rather 
of gilded wood, to the gods, in order that all kinds 
of calamity might be warded oil'from the Emperor, 
and that he might enjoy a long reign. The gihlcd 
sword (called lutrahi-tsu-tachi^ ‘sword of purilica- 
tioM ’) first receivt'd the breath of the Emperor ; he 
blew over it in order to communicate his own un¬ 
cleanness to it, since the uncleanness was bound 
to disap]>ear along with the objec,l to which it was 
thus attached. The silver man was also employed 
as an aga-mono (‘ransom-thing’), i.e. as a means 
of exj)iating ritual uncleanness. 

Tiiese human effigies substituted for victims per- 
sisterl down to motlern times. As witness of 
this there is a curious custom related by Aston 
{Shinto, 220) from tlie Shinto Mimnokit (1609) : 

‘At tlie festival of Nawoye, held at the shrine of Kokubu in 
the province of Owari on the 11th day of the Ist month, the 
Shinto priests ro out to the highway with banners and seize a 
passor-hy. They wash and purify him, and make him put on 
pure clothing. He is then brought before the god. A block, 
a wooden butcher’s knife, and chopsticks for eating flesh are 
provided. Separately a figure is made to represent the captive. 
It is jdaced on the block svith the captured man beside it, and 
both are offered before the god. Th(?y are left there for one 
night. The next morning the priests come and remove the 
man and the effigy. Then the^ take clay, and, making it into 
the shape of a rice-cake, place it on the captive's back, hang a 
string of copper cash about his neck, and drive him away. As 
he runs off, he is sure to fall down in a faint. But he soon 
conies to his senses. A mound is erected at the place where 
he falls down, and the clay rice-cake deposited on it with cere¬ 
monies which are kept a profound mystery by the priestly 
house. Of late years, couriers have been caughtand subjected to 
piirificAtioii. 'This was put a stop to. The custom is celebrated 
yearly, so that nowadays everybody is aware of it, and there 
are no passers-by. Therefore the priests go to a neighbouring 
village and seize a man. If they catch nobody on the 11th, 
they bring in a man on the l‘2th,' 

Aston (p. ‘221) thinks that ‘there is some diffi¬ 
culty in a[)i)lying the principle of substitution for 
an actual human sacrifice to a custom Avhich was in 
force so recently.’ P>ut, if we have seen offierings 
of live animals, as substitutes for human victims, 
continuing even to our own day (as oUserved in 
1903, and quoted above), why should ofierings of 
dead effigies not have had, with the same evolu¬ 
tion, the same permanence ? This would be in 
complete accord with the profoundly traditional¬ 
istic spirit of tlie religious customs. 

There is one other custom that deserves notice 
in the domain of human sacrilices, if we regard 
liberty as almost as precious as life, viz. the 
ofierings of slaves {kami-tsu-ko) sometimes made 
formerly for service in tlie temples. Even in the 
mythological period we see the famous hero 
Yamato-tlak6, the Brave of Japan, handing over 
some Emishi {i.e. Ainus), whom he had taken 
captive, for service in a temple [Nihongi, i. 209). 
Many cases of the .same kind could be quoted from 
the historical period, e.g. in the year 562 {Nihongi, 
ii. 82 f.). 


Human sacrifice properly so called exists, 
even in our own day, under the form of volun¬ 
tary death in order to follow a master or a 
husband into the other world. This voluntary 
sacrifice, which is in evidence even in the earliest 
documents (see Kojiki, ‘293, 384 ; iVi/mngri, i. 331, 
ii. 183, ‘234, 383), and which so many rulers vainly 
endeavoured to suppre.ss, from the Emperor K5toku 
in 646 {Nihongi, ii. ‘220) to the great shogun lyeyasu 
in the 17th cent., has continued down to the 20th 
century. Cases might he cited during the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1868, and again during the Chino-Japanese 
War, when, in 1895, the wife of an officer. Lieu¬ 
tenant Asada, hearing of her husband’s death in 
China, made it her duty to cut her throat in 
cold blood before her husband’s portrait, with a 
dagger which, in anticijiation of some such situa¬ 
tion as this, had been one of her wedding-presents. 
The modern Japanese admired this suicide, exactly 
as the ancient admired that of the Imperial Prin¬ 
cess Yanianobe, wdio, in 686, when her young 
husband had been accused of treason and executed, 

‘ hastened thither with her hair dislievellt;d and 
her feet bare, and joined him in death,’ so that, 
adds the narrator, ‘ all who witnessed sighed and 
.sobbed ’ {Nihongi, ii. 383). 

A recent example shows the extent to which 
these ideas still survive—the suicide of General 
Count Mogi, tlie hero of Port Arthur, who, on 13th 
Sept. 1912, at the very time of the funeral of the 
Emperor Mutsu-Hito, put himself to death so that 
he might follow his sovereign to the other world. 
Connte.ss Nogi also killed lierself in order to ac¬ 
company her husband ; and thus we see united in 
a single example, the two chief kinds of voluntary 
suicide mentioned above. On this occasion Jap¬ 
anese ojiinion was by no means unanimous with 
regard to the social utility of this act, which, 
though putting a harmonious completion to the 
life of a warrior of the old school, deeply imbued 
with the ancient traditions of loyalty, deprived 
the Japane.se nation of a man of experience on 
whose services it could have depended should new 
dangers arise from outside. The police of Tokyo, 
however, had to take measures to prevent this 
suiciile being imitated by contagion ; and even in 
the United States, in a house at Grand Junction, 
Colorado, two Japanese liad to Vie arrested who 
had met to decide by drawing lots which of them 
should perform harukiri. Thus, just as General 
Nogi’s will, offiering hi.s body to the Faculty of 
Medicine, with the reservation that his teeth, hair, 
and nails should be buried, shows the survival in 
him of a conception belonging to primitive magic 
(see M. Revon, Le Shinntoxsme, Paris, 1907, np. 30, 
70, 256), similarly his dramatic suicide takes ua 
back to the ancient belief in the virtue of human 
sacrifices made for a dead chief. The Japanese, 
indeed, make no distinction between forced and 
voluntary sacriiice, as is clearly indicated by the 
fact that the one word jun-shi, i.e. ‘ following in 
death,’ is used to denote the two indifferently. 

2 . Korean.—In Korea we may observe an analo¬ 
gous evolution to that which occurred in Japan, to 
this extent that the custom of human sacrifice, forced 
or voluntary, died hard and only by the personal 
efforts of reasonable rulers. In Japan, a numane 
Emperor (Suinin, according to Ninon^i, i. 178), 
already showing that progressive spirit which is 
so common to the Japanese, said to his ministers : 
‘Though it be an ancient custom, why follow it, if 
it is had?’ Similarly in Korea, when a king of 
the country of Kokurvo, famed for his virtue.s, 
died, his succes-sor forbade his admirers to kill 
themselves on his tomb, saying that it was not a be¬ 
coming custom ; but still many persisted in follow¬ 
ing their master in death (Tongkam, iii. ‘20). In 
the same way, in 502, several men and women had 
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already been sacrificed at the tomb of a king of 
Silla when the custora of buying live victims was 
prohibited in tliis kingdom (to. v. 5). 

LiTBRATuaB,—This is cited in the article. 

Michel Revon. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Roman). — Human 
sacrifice implies the killing of a human being in 
honour of a deity, as an act prescribed by religion 
and performed with due ceremonial. The religious 
requirement is based upon the idea that an enraged 
deity craves for human life. The anger of the 
deity, according to the beliefs of many peoples, is 
to be discerned in his sending war or pestilence 
involving great loss of life ; thus the pestilence in 
the (Jreek camp before Troy was caused by the 
arrows of Apollo (//. i. 61). In such cases the 
community in ancient times tried to save itself by 
sacrificing one or more human beings (Verg. ^'w. 
V. 815: ‘ nnum pro multis dabitur caput‘), and 
thus propitiating the divine wrath (propitiatory 
sacrifice). In the case where a particular indi¬ 
vidual was known to have sinned against, and 
thus to have brought upon himself the resentment 
of, a deity, he was sacrificed as an atonement, so 
that the deity’s wrath should not fall upon others 
(expiatory sacrifice); thus the plague in Thebes 
was stayed as soon as the murderer of Laius was 
banished (Soph. (Ed. Re.x^ 96 ff.). At a later stage 
we meet with more merciful rites, usually spoken 
of as commutations of human sacrifice; the com¬ 
munity, partly because it stands in need of men, 
and partly because it has become more humane in 
sentiment, endeavours to avoid the killing of men 
bv changing either the mode or the victim of the 
oblation; it allows the victim to live, but exiles 
him (CEdipus), or, instead of making the oflering 
originally demanded, it offers figures of men or 
animals; thus animals were sacrificed by the 
Greeks to Apollo (//. i. 447 f.). When in the ex¬ 
piatory sacrifice the act of killing is still retained. 
It loses its religions character, and becomes capital 
punishment in the secular sense. Thus human 
sacrifice may at length entirely disappear from the 
practice of a religion, and, as we must not sum¬ 
marily assign to all religions the same course of 
development, the modern investigator is confronted 
with the question whether a religion from which 
human sacrifice is absent may formerly have had 
the practice or not. 

This doubt affects also the Roman religion. G. 
Wissowa {Religion u. Kultus d, Rdmer^^ p. 420 f.) 
denies that the Roman religion ever required human 
sacrifice, while others (cited by Wissowa, loc. cit.) 
as.sert that it did. It is certainly true tliat in tlio 
State relipon, so far as history attests it to have 
been officially Roman, there is no evidence of the 
practice. Erom Cicero, pro Font. 31, and Caesar, de 
Bell. Gall. vi. 16, where human sacrifice is referred 
to 08 something repulsive or abnormal, we may 
infer that it did not exist in the Ist cent. B.C., and 
the words of Livy (xxii. 67. 6), ‘hostiis humanis, 
miriime Romano sacro,’ point in the same direc¬ 
tion. Livy’s reference certainly seems to clash 
with the fact that, according to a number of Chris¬ 
tian writers in the Imperial period (Tatian, Or. ad 
Gnecos, 129 ; Minuciu.s Felix, 30. 4 ; and others; cf. 
J. Marquardt, Rom. Staatsverwaltung, iii.^ Leip¬ 
zig, 1885, p. 297. 4), a man (‘ hestiarius ’ [Tert. 
Apol. 9]) was sacrificed to Juppiter Latiaris at 
the festival of the latter, W. Warde Fowler {The 
Religious Experience of the Roman People, London, 
1911, p. 112. 31) is of opinion that this points to a 
practice of actual human sacrifice which had grown 
up under the influence of Oriental immolation and 
of the brutalizing slaughter in the arena. But, as 
this reference is an isolated one, it rather arouses 
suspicion, the more so because profane writers 
make no mention of the incident; J. Geffoken {Zwei , 


griech. Apologeten, Leipzig and Berlin, 1907, p. 66) 
and Wissowa {op. cit. 124) reject it as apocryphal. 
But it would be a mistake to regard it simply as 
a bia.sed fabrication of Christian authors. The 
present writer is inclined ratlier to suppose that 
the celebrations of the Latiaris festival included 
the baiting of animals; that some writer whose 
work.s are now lost ironically described the hardly 
avoidable deaths of bestiarii as sacrifices to Juppi¬ 
ter; and that then tlje Christian writers mentioned 
above not unwillingly accepted the statement as 
fact. 

The alleged human sacrifice at the Latiaris fes¬ 
tival must, therefore, not he appealed to as proving 
the existence of the practice of human immolation 
in the Roman religion. But, on the other hand, 
the references of Cicero, Cmsar, and Livy, as cited 
above, furnish no evidence as to primitive times; 
and, in order to decide the question in relation to 
that earlier age, such rites and beliefs as may pos¬ 
sibly he survivals of an ancient practice of human 
sacrifice (Wissowa, op. cit. 420) must be examined 
in detail. 

The Compitalia are a theme of particularly vigor¬ 
ous discussion (Samter, in ARW x. [1907] .374ft'. ; 
Wissowa, op. cit. 167); the present writer’s own 
view will he given in what follows. It was the 
custom at tliat festival to hang up in the chapels 
of the Lares as many human figures and as many 
halls respectively as there were freemen and slaves 
present—‘ut vivis parcerent [Lares]’ (Paul.-Fest. 
239). Even if we regard the purpose of the cere¬ 
mony as being correctly indicated in that ancient 
phrase, yet it would not be pertinent to ajiply the 
term ‘commuted human sacrifice’ to the rite. For 
this would imply that originally the whole house¬ 
hold were actually sacrificed—an idea that cannot 
he entertained. All that the custom in question 
has in common with human sacrifice is its basis, 
viz. the belief that the gods have a desire for 
human life. Men seek to satisfy that desire in 
the easiest jiossible way ; they present the deity 
with objects of no great value, wnich nevertheless, 
on some ground or other, are regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to a man’s life, as, e.g., his image (which 
primitive belief identified with the original; cf. O. 
Weinreich, Antike Heilungsunindcr [_=■ Religions- 
geschichtl. Versucheu. Vorarbeiten,\\\\. 1], Giessen, 
1909, p. 144), or a hall (a crude representation of 
the head, the seat of life). By a similar gift, viz. 
beans (on the relation of which to human life, cf. 
K. Wiinsch, Das Fruhlingsfest der Insel Malta, 
Leipzig, 1902, p. 31), the paterfamilias, at the 
festival of the Lemuria, purchased deliverance 
from the attacks of the spirits of the dead (Ovid, 
Fasti, v. 438 : ‘ his redimo meque meosque fahis ’). 
In the ceremony of the Compitalia, therefore, the 
essential element was the offering of a vicarious 
gift to the Lares—who need not, however, he re¬ 
garded on that account as ancestral spirits; the 
suspending of the sacrificial objects is not a re¬ 
siduum of a primitive practice of sacrificing men, 
hut simply an indication that the gift now belongs 
to the recipient. The votive images were, in fact, 
suspended in the chapels of the Lares for the same 
reason as the shepherd suspends his dedicated flute 
from the sacred tree. What is true of the Compitalia 
holds good with respect to other two customs w’hich 
have also been interpreted as cases of commuted 
human sacrifice. At the Saturnalia, people might 
buy clay figures (5i<7i//a, sigillaria ; Wissowa, op. cit. 
206), ‘quae homines pro se atque suis piaculum pro 
Dite Saturno facerent’ (Macr. Sat. i. 11. 49); and 
at the Volcanalia the Romans observed the custom 
of throwing living fishes into the fire (Wissowa, 
229), likewise ‘pro se’ (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 
20; Fest. 238; on the connexion of the fish with 
the belief in the soul, cf. F. Bhhm, de Symbolic 
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Fjfihagorcis, Berlin, 1905, p. 19). These two were 
vicarious gifts, and do not imply an ancient prac¬ 
tice of human sacrifice. 

The custom of the Caterva, again, has been con¬ 
nected by H. Usenet {Kleine Smriften, iv. [Leipzig 
and Berlin, 1913] 252) with commuted human sacri¬ 
fice. ‘ Caterva ’ was the name given to regular en¬ 
counters between two quarters of the city {Usenet, 
435), and the blood spilt in them is supposed by 
Usener to have been a surrogate for a primitive 
practice of immolating men. But here, too, an¬ 
other interpretation lies closer to our hands. The 
best-known instance of these conflicts is the 
annual battle between the Subura and the Via 
Sacra for possession of the skull of a hor.se that 
was sacrificed on the 15th of October (Festus, 178); 
the real purpose of the fight was to secure for a 
particular community a sacred object and the 
Denefits associated with it. Other divisional bat¬ 
tles, similarly, would be contests for possession of 
a sacred object; and here and there these conflicts 
were still kept up, even when a change in religi¬ 
ous observance had deprived them of their proper 
motive. 

On the other hand, it is probable that among 
the Romans the death penalty was originally an 
ex])iatory sacrilice performed with due ceremony. 
Plutarch {U<nn. 22) makes mention of an old law 
enjoining rbv dTrod6fievop yvvaiKa dixaOat x^opIois Oeoit. 
The vestiil virgin who had broken her vow of chas¬ 
tity was buried alive; the Pontifex Maximus ac¬ 
companied her to the side of the grave, and uttered 
special prayers (Plut. Ntima, 10) ; here we have a 
ritual sacrifice of the offender to the deity. The 
harvest-thief ‘ Cereri necatur* (Pliny, BN xviii. 
12). In later times, again, the sentence upon the 
criminal involved also liia deliverance to the offended 
cioity (Festus, 318 : ‘ homo sacer is est quern popu- 
lua ludicavit ob maleficium’; cf. also ‘consecratio 
capitis’ [Cic. pro Balho, 33]; and the penal for¬ 
mula, ‘ sacer esto,’ as, e.y., in Festus, 33, and Serv. 
JEn. vi. 609). Wissowa {op. cit. 388 f.) is of opinion 
that at first the State simply delivered this judg¬ 
ment, and left the transgressor to the vengeance 
of the deity, and that the law itself administered 
the actual penalty only in later times; in which 
case, of course, the penalty would have no con¬ 
nexion with human sacrilice. But it seems to 
the pre.sent writer—and it is also Mommsen’s view 
{Eom. Strcf/recht, Leipzig, 1899, p. 900 ff.)—more 
likely that the public execution of the death penalty 
is old, and implies a sacrifice. No one would ven¬ 
ture to kill a creature which had become the pro¬ 
perty of a deity by consecratio, unless he thought 
that he was thercliy conveying it Ui its possessor. 
But, if the State conveys a living creature to a god 
by killing it, it performs virtually an act of sacri¬ 
fice. Wissowa’s obje(!tion that the sacrificial object 
must be without blemish—as an offender, of course, 
could not be—applies not to the expiatory, but only 
to the propitiatory, sacrifice ; nor, indeed, does it 
apply everywhere even to the latter, for we find 
that tlie Greeks oflered criminals in propitiatory 
sacrifice (Samter, loc, cit. 376 ; A. Thomson, AlilV 
ix. [1906] 400). 

A survival of human sacrifice among the Romans 
has also been found, and in all probability rightly, 
in the Ver sacrum. Like other Italian peoples, as, 
e.g., the Sabine.s (Strabo, v. 250) and the Rutuli 
(Serv. /En. vii. 796), in times of great distress, the 
Romans, when at war with Hannibal, sought to 
procure a happy deliverance from trouble by pro¬ 
mising to a deity all the domestic animals born in 
a sin^e spring (Livy, xxii. 9. 7ff., xxxiii. 44. 1, 
xxxiv. 44, 1), and these were then duly sacrificed 
in fulfilment of the pledge. The form of the Italic 
Ver sacrum which, as we thus learn, obtained 
among the Romans was not the most ancient form. 


Originally the dedication embraced also the human 
progeny ; the children were allowed to grow up, 
and were then driven lieyond the confines of their 
country (Strabo, loc. cit. ; Festus, 321 ; Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Mom. i, 16). The ancients themselves inter 
preted this act of banishment as a mitigated form 
of the older practice of immolation (Paul.-Fest. 
379)—a view rejected by Wissowa (p. 420. 6), who 
says: ‘This expulsion or abandonment is rather 
the recognized method of performing the consecratio 
of living beings’; and he refers to Suet. Cces, 81, 
where he finds an instance corroborative of his 
opinion. The passage in q^uestion, however, merely 
shows that the consecratio of the living likewise 
irevailed in later times ; it was not the natural 
orm, else the Romans would have availed them- 
.selves of it in the Ver sacrum as well (Samter, 
loc. cit. 378), We must rather assume that origin¬ 
ally, as the vow was a unity, so its fulfilment was 
also uniform. Originally, that is to say, human 
beings and animals alike were either sacrificed or 
else expelled from the country. But, as in the 
ritual of hlood-ofi'erings the tendency is usually 
towards a mitigation rather than towards an in¬ 
tensification of their severity (R. Mogk, ASG 
xxvii. [1909] 605), we must regard the immolation 
of human beings (as of other creatures) as the 
primordial form ; and it was, therefore, probably 
in this form that the Romans observed the general 
practice of Italic tribes in ancient times. We 
cannot, indeed, trace the observance of the Sacred 
Spring in Rome before 217 U.C. ; nevertheless, it is 
possible that about that time the Romans adopted 
it from their neighbours as something out oi the 
common (it was settled after consul ting the 
Books [Livy, xxii. 9. 8]), and at once modified it 
to suit their own circumstances. 

In any case, it is attested by other data that the 
fundamental idea of propitiatory sacrifice—‘ unum 

1 >ro multis dabitur caput’—prevailed among the 
tomans of the earlier age. The present writer 
would certainly not lay much stress upon the 
testimony of Livy, iv. 12. 11, according to which 
large numbers of jieople, with heads veiled, threw 
themselves into the I'ilier during a time of famine ; 
perhaps they did so without, as Stoll supposes 
(Roscher, i. 499), thinking of their act as a pro- 

S itiation, and simply committed suicide in sheer 
ospair. The case of M. Curtius (362 B.C. ; cf. F. 
Miinzer, art. ‘ Curtins,’no. 7, in Pauly-Wissowa), 
however, is a difi’erent one. Wlien a chasm had 
opened in the Forum, and was to be filled up only 
by receiving the most precious treasure of Rome, 
diirtius presented himself on horseback and in full 
armour, and, having prayed (‘inanua . . , ad deos 
manes porrigentem se devovisse ’ [Livy, vii. 6. 4]), 
leaped into the abyss. This is unmistakably a pro¬ 
pitiation, designed to avert the wrath of the gods, 
which had manifested itself in the portentum of 
the chasm, but it differs from human sacrifice in 
the fact of its having been a voluntary act. That 
in ancient times a human being was ever sacrificed 
to the gods by the Roman State on like grounds 
but against his own will is possible, but is in¬ 
capable of proof. 

Livy, in applying the word devovere to the 
sacrificial death of Curtius, shows us that he con¬ 
strued it as a devotio (Wissowa, 384f. ; Bouch6- 
Leclereq, in Daremlierg-Saglio, ii. 113 ff. ; and esp. 
L. Deubner, in ARW viii. [1906], Beiheft, 66n., 
79). Now the Roman general, in the stress of 
battle, ‘devoted’ hiraselr, or else—what seems to 
be a commutation—a legionary (Livy, viii. 10. 11), 
to the gods in order to induce them to destroy the 
enemy’s army. Deubner recognizes that the essen¬ 
tial implication of this act was the devoting of the 
hostile army to the deities of the under world, 
the act being rendered all the more effective by the 
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fact that the devotio involved the Hacritice of the 
general himself ; l»y his prayer he linked the enemy 
with his own fate, so that, if he fell, the enemy 
would share his doom, lint the general, in thus 
offering his owui person, really proceeded upon the 
same motive as actuated M. Curtins. Hence the 
idea which gave rise to human sacrifice o|>erate8 
here too ; even the religious form is not w’anting— 
the rubric of tlie dejwtio is given by Livy (viii. 
9. 4 If. ; on his sources, cf. E. Kornemann, Der 
Priesterrodex in der Uegia^ Tubingen, 1912, p. 
23 fl’.). Nevertheless, the sacrifice in this case too is 
quite voluntary, and there is nothing to warrant the 
hypot hesis that at an earlier period the general was 
actually sacrificed by jjriests. In the case where a 
legionary was devotee!, and did not fall in battle, 
he was required to bury a figure in the earth 
(Livy, viii. 10. 11); ano here again the image 
serves as a substitute for the living man (Deubner, 
loc. cil. 81). This substitution may have been 
allowed even when the custom of devoting a 
legionary was first introducicd ; certainly that 
custom seems to be of later origin than the devotio 
of the general (see above), so that it is not neces¬ 
sary to assume that originally the legionary was 
ever actually sacrificed at all. 

Thus the Ver sacrum and the death-penalty 
seem to indicate that human sacrifice had a place 
in the primitive Homan religion, while the devotio 
show's that self-immolation was not unknown in it. 
But, apart from such national institiitions, we find 
in Home actiial cases of human sacrilice—or of 
indubitable substitutes therefor—only in so far as 
they had been introduced under foreign influence. 
These cases, moreover, are so numerous that we 
can hardly help thinking that the practice could 
never have gained so firm a footing if it had been 
radically obnoxious to Homan sentiment. 

I’he first people known to have exercised a vast 
influence uj)on the religious rites of the Homans 
were the Etruscans. It was that peo}>le who fur¬ 
nished the Homans with, inter alia, the art of 
divining by lightning in a highly developed form 
(C. O. Thuliri, Die etruskische Disciplin, i. Jilitz- 
lehre, Gdteburg [t/b/cA. Hogs. Aarsk. xi., 1906], esp. 
p. 99). Now, I’lutarch {Numa, 15) speaks of a 
Kornan projjitiation of ligditning, which was per¬ 
formed witli onions, hair, and fishes, and which 
both he and Ovid (Fasti, iii. 33311.) interpret as a 
commuted human sacrifice. It is natural to sup- 
ose that thi.s rite, together with other details of 
ivination by lightning, was borrowed from the 
Etruscans. Then, again, in the triumphs of 
Homan generals, it W'as customary to put to death 
the captured commanders of the enemy (Cic. Verr. 
V. 77). This practice is regarded by G. Beseler 
(Herrnes, xliv. [1909] 352) as originally a human 
sacrifice : the victorious general, on his return home, 
sacrifices the best thing among his spoils. Beseler 
also suggests that the triumph itself, as an institu¬ 
tion, may possibly have been derived from the 
Etruscans (cf. Aust, in Roscher, ii. 633). From 
Etruria also, according to Nicolaus of Damascus 
(Ath. iv. 153f., in FllO iii. 417), came the gladia¬ 
torial shows (Preller, Rlmi. Mytlwlvgie,, ii.*, Berlin, 
1883, p. 97), which Varro (ap. Serv. ^n. iii. 67 ; 
cf. Wissowa, op. cit. 466, n. 3) believed to be com¬ 
mutations of human sacrifice. Originally the de¬ 
parted were supposed to need attendance in the 
other world ; hence Achilles slew twelve Trojan 
youths at the funeral pyre of Hatroclu.s (II, xxiii. 
175). A later age substituted combat for slaughter, 
and thus at the same time did something to gratify 
the popular liking for funeral processions, uladia- 
torial slujws on a large scale were first celebrated 
in Rome in 264 B.c. (Val. Max. ii. 4. 7 ; Wissowa, 
loc. cit.). 

But the Etruscan influence upon the Romans 


was less profound than the influence of the Greeks. 
Plutarch (Rom. 21) states that at the festival of 
the Lupercalia it was the custom to streak the 
brows of two youths with blood-covered knives, 
and then to wipe them with wool, the youths 
being required thereupon to laugh. In this act of 
streaking the brow with blood many scholars have 
recognized a residuum of an ancient Roman prac¬ 
tice of human sacrifice. But it will be better not 
to lay stress upon this. Deubner (ARW xiii. 
[1910] 502) recogiiizes here a cathartic custom of 
Greek origin. To a Greek source is certainly to 
be assigned the ceremony of the Argei, of which 
Wissowa, following Diels (Sibyllinische Blatter, 
Berlin, 1890, p. 43 f.), has given the right explana¬ 
tion (Hauly-Wissowa, ii. 697 f.). Every year, on 
the 14th of May (Ovid, Fasti, v. 621), twenty-seven 
human-like figures, constructed of bulrushes, were 
thrown into the Tiber from the Pons sublicius 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 44) with religious cere¬ 
monies at which the Pontifices, the Vestal Virgins 
(Dion. Hal. i. 38), and the Elaminica Dialis (Gell. 
Noct. Att. X. 15. 30; Samter, 377) were present. 
Argei, the name given to these figures, is the (Ir. 
’ApyeioL. This term, which in Grctik is found only 
in the epic poets, was certainly introduced into 
the Homan religion from Greek oracular verse. 
In the sore stress of war the oracle guaranteed re¬ 
lief on condition that twenty-seven of the enenty’s 
people — the number has chthonic associations 
(Diels, 3911’)—were cast into the river. In the 
language of the oracle the Roman was designated 
‘Troianus’; the enemy, ‘Argivus’ (Diels, 44, 
note). Probably the condition laid down by the 
oracle was fullilled on the first occasion by an 
actual immolation of liuman beings, but thereafter 
in the milder form of an ollering of bulrush figures 
(Wi.ssow'a, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 700). On the 
assumption that the ceremony was derived from 
Greek ideas, the participation of the Roman priest¬ 
hood certainly strikes us as strange. We may 
perhai)s suppose that the gild of bridge-builders, 
the Pontifices, were in reality performing expia¬ 
tions for the observance of a foreign rite at the 
PoTis sublicius, which was under their charge, and 
that in these they associated with themselves the 
Vestal Virgins and the Elaminica—unless, indeed, 
the ceremony was originally a Roman festival 
upon which the Grmcxis ritus was subsequently 
grafted (Deubner, ARW xiv. [1911] 306). 

With the BacriUce learned men of antiquity associated 
a Roiimii proverbial phriise, viz. texagenarws de jxmte.. Festus 
refers to this in a passage (p. the lacunie of which are 
filled up with certainty: ‘Sexaifenarios [de ponte olirn deicie- 
bant], cuius causam Maniflius hanc refert, quod Romam] qui 
incoluerint (priini Aborigines, aliqueui h]uminem, sexag-inta 
[aniioruin qui esset, iuuuolare] Dili I’atri quot[annis soliti 
fuerint) ’ ; this sacrifice, he says, was subsequently changed by 
Hercules into that of throwing bulrush fij^ures from the bridg-e 
(cf. also Ovid, Fasti, v. 623 f. ; Otto, Sprichwtirter d. Rdmer, 
Leipzig, 1860, p. 320 f.). Varro (ap. Non. p. 842 [Lindsay])gives a 
different explanation, asserting that the old men, who were no 
longer allowed to vote in public assemblies, were summoned by 
this old proverb to abandon the pons (‘voting-bridge’). But 
this cannot be the true explanation, as it does not accord 
with what we know otherwise of voting among the Romans 
(Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsrecht, Leipzig, 1899, ii. 408). We must 
therefore assume that the proverb points to an ancient custom 
of tiirowing people from the bridge. Nevertheless, this cannot 
bo regarded as human sacrifice ; it was in reality a secular act 
of doing away with burdensome old people whom the State 
would no longer maintain (B. Schmiat, ‘ Der Selbstmord d. 
Greise von Keos,' in Neue Jahrb. /. d. klass. Altert. vi. [1903] 
617 ff.). It is quite probable that the Romans of primitive 
times treated the aged in this harsh way ; thus, on the advance 
of the Qauls, they left their old people behind them without 
means of self-defence—it was only in later writings that these 
old people were said to have remained behind of their own 
accord (Livy, v. 41. 1). Viewing the matter purely by itself, 
we might think that the Romans would be willing enough to 
sacrifice the aged as Argei by throwing them from the bridge. 
But the aged, after all, were Romans, not Argei ; and W. 
Warde Fowler Cl'he Roman Festivals, 116f.) rightly says that 
the occasional killing of an individual could not well develop 
into the annual practice of putting considerable numbers to 
death. What we have in the case of the Seaagmarii is there- 
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lore • Mcular act of dispatching them on grounds of public 
utility. Wa have an exactly similar Wiso in the slaying of the 
Rtx Ntmorentis, and this likewise was not a human sa^'rifice. 
A run-away slave might save himself from his pursuers bv kill- 
ln(f the priest of Diana of Nemi. He assumed the position of 
priest, and held It till he met a like fate at the hands of another 
fugitive (Strabo, v. U39). This is an instance of a practice 
found among many peoples; they kill their king or priest be¬ 
fore he becomes sick or feeble, believing that the welfare of the 
tribe is dependent upon his remaining strong. They appoint 
betimes a vigorous successor, who at once displays his strength 
by overthrowing Llie man whose place he takes (Frazer, Gli^, 
pt. lii. ' Dying (Jod,’ London, lilll, p. 141 tf.). 

With Mu‘ sacrilice of Arrive enemies, however, 
it is probably correct to associate the rite of bury¬ 
ing alive a man and a woman belonging to a hostile 
nation (Wi.ssowa, 421). In 216 b.c. —the most 
trying period of the war with Hannibal—Livy 
(xxii. 57. 6) informs us that ‘ ex fatalihus lihris 
sacriheia alitiuot extraordinaria facta: inter quae 
Gallus et (lalla, Graeciis et (Laeca in foro bovario 
sub terra vivi deinissi sunt in locum saxo con- 
saeptum, iarn ante bostiis humanis . . . imbutum.’ 
The Sibylline. Books (Pint. Marc. 3, Qme.'it. Rom. 
83), that is to say, ]>rescribed at that juncture 
special means of allaying the anger of tlie gods, 
among these means being the previously tried 
expedient of burying a njaii and a woman of the 
enemy’s people. The strict rule was evidently 
that the two victims shoubl belong to the nation¬ 
ality with which the Romans were actually at 
war at the time (Pliny, HN xxviii. 12: ‘gentium 
cum quihus turn res easet’). Now the liostile 
peoples had at one time been the Greeks and the 
Gauls, and subjects of these nationalities, by an 
erroneous conservatism, were sacrificed also during 
the war with Carthage (Diels, 8511’.). That this 
custom was suggested by Greek oracular writings 
is shown also i)y the fact that the prescribed 
prayers were uttered by the president of the 
Qulndecimviri (Pliny, lor. cit.), whose princinal 
function was to guard the Libri Sibyllini. The 
import of the rite was that of a sacrilice to the 
gods, who thus received the life of a man and a 
woman as pars pro toto ; with the lives of the two 
victims the lives of all the men and women of 
the same tribe were magically hound up (‘ohliga- 
mentum magicum,’ Orosius, iv. 13. 4); and, if the 
gods accepted the one pair, the rest of the nation 
would necessarily follow them. Pliny indicates 
that he had himself witnessed a sacrifice of this 
kind etiain nostra aetas vidit ’)—‘in the vicarious 
ceremony,’ .says AVi.ssowa (421); but the present 
writer is not certain as to the latter point, as 
the Emperor Aiirelian (see Vita Hist. Any. 20), 
when organizing the consultation of the Sibylline 
Books, ordered ‘cniuslihet genti.s captos’ to be 
reserved for sacrifice in case of need. 

Finally, in the reign of Augustus, another 
foreign people, the Iberians, introduced into Rome 
a new typo of human sacrilice, viz. a devotio. 
Dio Cassius (liii. 20) states that S. Pacuvius con¬ 
secrated himself to Augustus in the manner of 
the Iberians (cf. Val. Max. ii. 6. 11). This clearly 
means that the tribune, invoking the gods, vowed 
that, if they demanded the life of the Emperor, 
they should take his instead. Vows of tliis kind 
are met with also in later times. When the 
Emperor Caligula was sick (Suet. Cal. 27 ; Dio 
Cass. lix. 8 ; liouchd-LecIcrcq, loc. cit. 110), two 
Romans pledged themselves to die that thereby 
the Emperor might recover; and the latter toolv 
them at their word. The devotio on the Emperor’s 
behalf is mentioned also by Fronto, p. 6 (Naher). 

These last-mentioned examples show that out¬ 
side the official religion of Rome the idea of human 
sacrifice was very powerful in private circles. 
How far the persons concerned were influenced 
by conceptions inherited from ancient Roman life, 
or by foreign ideas, or were actuated by their 
own thoughts, i.s in most cases difficult to deeide. 


The most outstanding instances may he briefly 
indicated as follows (cf. v. Liusaulx, Studien a, 
classischen Alte.rtums, Regensburg, 1S.'>4, n. 248 ff.). 
Those who took part in the consjiiracy of Catiline 
are said to have drunk the blood of a slain man 
mixed with wine (Sail. Cat. 22), and to have bound 
themselves by dreadful oaths; this action was 
already cla.ssed among human sacrifices by Minucius 
Felix (30. 5). In 46 H.C., Ciesar, as a jumalty for 
mutiny, caused two .soldiers to he sacrih('cil iiv the 
Campus Marlins by tlie priest of Mars (Dio Cass, 
xliii. 24), evidently in the belief that that god, who 
had been roused to anger by the mutiny, would 
he pro])itiated by the oblation. S, l’omj>eius threw 
men into the sea, doubtless as an otlering to 
Pos<>idon (ih. xlviii. 48). In 41 n.c., on the Idea 
of March (Suet. Aug. 15), Octavian is reported to 
h.ave sacrificed three hundred men at the altar of 
the Diviis .lulius [ervOycrav, Dio (.ass. xlviii, 14), 
his intention being to propitiate the manes of (he 
murdered dictator, Pcrliaps V^ergil, when speak¬ 
ing of tlie captives ‘ quos mitteret umluis inferias * 
(ylui. xi. 81), had tliis sacrifice in his mind; in 
other passages lie certainly creates ancient pre¬ 
cedents for the veligious acts of Augustus. In a 
time of threatened calamity, Nero consulted his 
astrologers, and received the response : ‘ solere 
reges talia ostenta caede aliqiia illustri expiare’ 
(Suet. JSero, 36). Thi.s wa.s probably a notion of 
Eastern origin, and such an Oriental superstition 
explains also the self-immolal ion of Antinoua on 
Hadrian’s behalf (Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; cf. art. 
Hkroks and Hero-gods [Egyp.], p. 651*’). The 
Emperor Commodus nut a man to death in the 
worship of Mithra {Vita Hist. Aug. 9); hut the 
fact that this action is spoken of as an enormity 
shows that the records of habitual human sacrifices 
by the priests of Mithra are false (F. Cuinoiit, 
la'xf.es et monuments re! (ft ifs aux my stores d$ 
Mithra, Rrnssels, 18119, i. 69). Particularly in tlie 
iractice of magic, which prevailed widely in the 
mperial period—a period profoundly aflected by 
Oriental superstition (I’liny//A xxx. 16)—human 
beings were frequently jiiit to death, either because 
the bodily })arts of men were believed to bo peculi¬ 
arly potent, or because—what specially concerus 
us hero—the spirits of the under world would not 
give their aid unless they received a human being 
in sacrifice. It is not always easy to say which of 
the.se two rnotive.s prompted the killing of men in 
thi.s connexion. The best-known source of infor¬ 
mation regarding the practice is Horace’s poem 
Canidia (Epod. 5). Cicero (in Vatin. 14) charges 
Vatinius w ill) the crime ‘ inferorum aniinas elicere, 
puerorum extis dcos manes mactare.’ Didius 
Julianus sacriliced children in order to learn the 
future (Dio Cass. Ixxiii. 16), and Elagahalus ‘slew 
children and jiracti-sed magic’ (ib. Ixxix. 11). 

These numerous instances of human sacrifice in 
the non-official religious sphere explain why the 
laws, the Senate, and the more humane Einperors 
frequently made a stand against Ihe practice. 
Pliny (HIN xxx. 12 f.) refers to a senatusconsultum 
of 97 B.C. directed against it, and to the injiinction 
by which Tiberius prohibited the immolations of 
the Druids. Tiberius also forbade the sacrifice 
of human beings in the worship of Saturn in Africa 
(Tert. Apol. 9). Claudius re-enacted the decree 
against the Druids (Suet. Claud. 25), and Hadrian 
put an end to Imrnan sacrifice in the cult of the 
Cyprian Juppiter (Lact. Inst. i. 21. 1 ; Wissowa, 
85). The jurist I’aulus (v. 23. 16) writes: ‘ qui 
hominem immolavcrint exve eiua sanguine lita- 
verint, fanuni templumve polluerint, hestiis obici- 
untur, vel, si honestiores sint, capite puniuntur* 
(cf. Mommsen, Strnfrccht, 63911'.). 

We may .sum up our investigation as follows. 
The primitive ideas which underlie the practice of 
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human sacrifice obtained also among the Homans, 
as appears, above all, from the devotio. In par¬ 
ticular cases the Homans of an earlier age seem 
to have deduced from these ideas certain conse¬ 
quences aft’ecting their religious ritual, as is 
indicated by the Ver sacrum and the religious 
formula of capital punishment. On practical 

f frounds or from motives of humanity, however, 
mman sacrifice was abolished from the official 
religion at an early stage. Under foreign influ¬ 
ences, and especially under the influence of the 
Sibylline Oracles, it again gained a footing. It 
survived in sacrificial transactions outside the 
State religion till the close of the Imperial period, 
and legal nieasures did not succeeu in entirely 
abolialiing it. 

Litkkaturb.—S ee the authoritlea cited In the article. The 
older literature is jfiven in J. Beckers, De Hottiis humanis 
apud (iraeexm, Miinster, 1867, p. 2; W. Warde Fowler, The 
Homan FeMioaLn, London, 1899, p. 116, note 8; and J. 
Toutain, ' Sacrillciuni,’ in Daremberfr-Sajflio, iv. 2. 076. The 
most recent works are cited in G. Wissowa, Religion u. Kultus 
d. Rnmer'^, Munich, 1912, at the passages noted in the Index, 
p. 607, under ‘ Menschenopfer.’ See alHO J. S. Reid, ‘ Human 
Saorifices at Rome,’ Journ. oj Roman Studies, 5i. |1912] 34. 

H. WUNSCTI. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Semitic).—The dis¬ 
cussion of this subiect falls naturally into two 
parts: (1) a marshalling of the evidence for the 
existence of the rite, and (2) an attempt to deduce 
the purposes and ideas underlying it. 

I. Evidence for the existence of Semitic 

HUMAN SACRIFICE,— 1 . Egypt.—That the Egyp¬ 
tians were an olishoot from the original Semitic 
stock, separated from the parent stem in early pre¬ 
historic times, is a favoured theory of their origin 
(see, 6.g., G. A. Barton, Semitic Origins, London, 
1902, whore the theory is well workecl out). They 
are, therefore, naturally to be included in an 
analysis of the evidence on the subject. But it 
should not be forgotten that in any case the cleav¬ 
age of the Egyptians from the rest of the Semitic 
family must have taken ])lace at a date so remote 
that the existence of the rite of human sacrifice 
among them in common with the Semites ])ruj)er 
does not necessarily prove its existence in the 
primeval times before the Egyptian secession. It 
might have developed in Egy]»t independently, or 
under the influence of the ideas and practices of 
later surrounding tribes. 

The existence of human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians has often been denied (E. Meyer, Ge-sch. 
des alien Agyptens, Beilin, 1887, p. 42, denies the 
evidence from native documents, while admitting 
the possibility of the Classical testimony being 
founded on true traditions ; see also Dillmann, 
IJandb. der AT TheoL, Ja;ipzig, 1895, p. 98). But 
the testimony of certain Greek and Latin authors, 
based apparently on tradition, and corroborated 
by obscure passages in certain Egyiitian writings 
and by scenes represented in tomb wall-paintings, 
seems to indicate that this practice was observed, 
at least in a modified or symbolic form, down to 
late historic times. 

Thus, Diodorus Siculus (i. 88) speaks of the king 
of Egypt as having formerly sacrificed men of red 
colour—the colour of Set or Typhon—at the grave 
of Osiris ; and lie adds the important detail that, 
as red men were rare in Egypt, the victims were 
always foreigners. Manetho (ap. Porphyrius, ed. 
Muller, FIIG ii. 615, no. 83) speaks of human sacri¬ 
fices to Hera in Heliopolis, and of tlie modification 
of the rite by Amosis, who substituted waxen 
images for the victims. From another fragment 
{ib. ii. 616, no. 84) it appears that in these or similar 
sacrifices the victims w’ere ‘ Typhonic ’ ( = red) men, 
and were burnt alive ; that the sacrifices took place 
in the dog-days, and were therefore probably pro¬ 
phylactic against drought or iiestilence; and that 
the ashes of the victims were collected and scattered 


against the wind. Procopius {de Bell. Pen. i. 19) 
states that in the temple of Phil® the Blemmyes 
offered human victims to the sun. Ruflinus {HE 
ii. 24) relates, with horror, that in the holy place, 
or adytum, of the temple of Serapis at Alexandria 
there were preserved trie heads of infants with the 
lips gilded. Seleucus is said by Athenscus to have 
written a book which treated of the subject {ircpl 
rijr trap' Alyvirrloii ivOpwiroBvaLas, Muller, iii. 600, 
footnote). On the other hand, Herodotus (ii. 45) 
denies the existence of the practice in Egyptian 
religion ; but that intelligent tourist reports only 
what his ‘ dragomans’ thought fit to tell him, and 
his evidence on a subject which necessarily belongs 
to the arcana of religion is therefore not conclu¬ 
sive. Besides these ritual sacrifices, there is evidence 
for foundation sacrifices, modified, after the primi¬ 
tive period, by the substitution of an animal victim 
(see Lef^bure, ‘ Kites ^gyptiens,’in Publications de 
Vicole des lettres (TAlger, 1890, pp. 4, 19, 36), and, 
further, the special circumstances of Egypt, depen¬ 
dent for its life on the Nile inundations, demanded 
a Nile sacrifice, which the Arab historian Murtadha 
describes as lasting down to the Muslim occupation 
of Egypt (A.D, 642)—a young girl being annually 
cast into the river to ensure a sullicient rise in the 
water (Eng. tr., 1672, p. 143). A survival of this 
custom is described by E. W. Lane {Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians^, London, 1860, 
ch. xxvi.). A conical pillar of earth was erected 
in front of the dam at Cairo, and sown with millet. 
It was called 'arusah (‘bride’), and no doubt re¬ 
presented the human victim of tlie original rite. 

It is not to be expected that the native Egyp¬ 
tian monuments themselves sliould necessarily 
corroborate these statements of the Classical 
writers, even if the latter be strictly trustworthy. 
For, in general, the native is not so likel}'^ to record 
facts and practices which for him are commonplaces 
as is the toreigner to whom they are less fainilijir. 
But some passages in inscrii-ttions and some pic¬ 
tured scenes have been collected, whieli appear to 
show that tlie statements quoted are at any rate 
ajiproximately correct. Amon-Hotep II., return¬ 
ing from his expedition to Syria, clubbed seven of 
his chief captives before the god Anion (see E. 
Naville, The Old Egyp. Faith, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 
299). In the inscription on tlie tomb of Seti i. (?’6. 
p. 298) the tale is told of the attempt of men to re¬ 
volt against the sovereignty of lift ; of the resolu¬ 
tion in the assembly of the gods to destroy the 
human race ; of the partial carrying out of tliis 
resolve by Hathor; of the appeasement of the 
wrath of Ka by a drauglit mixed with human blood ; 
and of his resolve to substitute animal for human 
sacrifice in the future. Some such substitution is 
perhaps hinted at in the dark saying of the Book 
of the Dead (ch. xviii.): 

* When the fiends of Set come and change theinselves into 
beasts, the g^reat sovereign princes, on the festival of the t)reak- 
ing and turning up of the earth in Tattu [HiisirisJ, slay them in 
the presence of the gods therein, and their blood fioweth among 
them as they are smitten down.' 

This seems to refer to a ploughing festival, wherein 
the ‘ Typhonic men * oi the Classical writers were 
replaced by animals. 

Among scenes on Egyptian monuments sug¬ 
gestive of human sacrifice, tlie memorial of Mentu- 
herliepesef (Maspero, in Mlm. de la mission arcMol. 
franqaise au Gaire, v. [1893] 435) has an important 
place. One of the scenes in this tomb represents 
a person called a tekennu, dragged face downwards 
on a sledge ; another shows the (fictitious) strang¬ 
ling of this person. A fictitious sacrifice, of course, 
implies an actual sacrifice in an earlier age. 

2. Babylonia and Assyria. —If traces of human 
sacrifice are obscure and ambiguous in Egypt, they 
are yet more so in the remains of the civilization 
of Mesopotamia. This is surprising, for people 
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with a highly developed pantheon and a complex 
ritual system, and notoriously ferocious in war¬ 
fare, might be expected to include human sacri¬ 
fices among their regular religious practices. A 
bilingual text (iv. Kawl. 26, no. 6) directing that 
‘ the father shall give the life of his child for the 
sins of his own life, the head of his child for his 
own head,’ and so forth, would certainly be a proof 
of the existence of vicarious human sacrifice if the 
translation were sound ; but, according to Ziminern 
{KAT^, 1903, p. 597) and Jeremias (AT im Lirhte 
des alt. Orietits^, Leipzig, 1906, p. 368), the word 
rendered ‘child’ should properly be translated 
‘lamb.’ Another obscure inscription (in. Kawl. 
61) contains a passage which has been rendered 
‘ the son is burnt on the high places’ [when the 
crops fail], but it seems more probably to mean 
‘ the grain [of a certain species] is burnt in the heat 
of the sun.’ 

Less questionable evidence, however, is not 
wanting. The first comes from that most import¬ 
ant chapter 2 K 17, which describes the practices 
of the deported tribes which were substituted 
for the captive Israelites. There (v.“^)the SSephar- 
vites (apparently the people of Sippar) are stated 
to have burnt their children in the lire to Adram- 
inelech and Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim 
[ = Adar-Malik (cf. Adrammelech, the name of 
Sennacherib’s parricide son, 2 K 19*^’) and Anu- 
Malik]. This rite obviously was carried by the 
Sepharvites from their old to their new home ; and 
if, as seems to be moat probable, these were really 
the men of Sippar, then such sacrifices must have 
taken place in Jhe town of Sii>par. The chief god 
of Sippar was Samas, the sun, who was also called 
Amna ; it is interesting that Cod. A of the LXX 
in this passage presents the form 'AfiprjficXlX’ -A- 
human sacrifice seems to be actually figured in a 
seal published by Ball (PSIiA xiv. [1892] 149, where 
the passages already quoted are diBCussed). In this 
scene the following figures are represented : (1) 
a priest standing, holding a scejitrc in both hands, 
facing (2) a divinity, standing on the top of a 
ziqqurat, and holding in his right hand a curved 
sword, in his left, a sceptre. Flames burst from 
liis shoulders ; beliind him is an altar, with vege¬ 
table ofi'erings upon it. (3) Behind the divinity are 
two standing figures, clothed in leo})ard skins, 
with their right arms raised in the attitude of 
striking. Between them is (4) a kneeling man, 
wearing only a loin-cloth and a head-dress. Alx>ve 
him is a representation of flames, and flying to¬ 
wards him is a bird of prey. One of the standing 
skin-clad figures holds back his head, and the other 
pulls aside his beard, as tliough to expo.se his throat 
conveniently for the sacrificial blow. 

Less certain evidence is the prescription that a 
son or a daughter shall be burnt on the altar of a 
divinity as a penalty for a breach of contract (Johns, 
Assyr. Deeds, Cambridge, 1898-1901, iii. 345), which 
may simply be a penal provision ; and smdi pas¬ 
sages as ‘ 1 burnt their boys and girls in the lire,’ 
in Assurnasir-pal’s triumphal inscriptions over con¬ 
quered cities, which merely record a barbarity 
consonant with the rest of the acts of that abomi¬ 
nable savage. There is, however, a magical text 
(quoted in Ziminern, KA 7’^, 599) which mentions 
the sacrifice of a slave along with an ox or a sheep. 

3. Canaan. — Here we are on firmer ground. 
The practice of human sacrifice in the religion of 
the Semitic predecessors of the Hebrews is amply 
roved by certain OT passages (Dt 12®^ 18*®, and 
y inference in such prohibitions as Lv 18***), and 
has been corroborated by the results of recent ex¬ 
cavations. In the High Place at Cezer, and in con¬ 
nexion with what appears to have been a rock-cut 
altar atTaanach, the skeletons of new-born infants 
have been found buried in jars. Similar discoveries 


were made in the corners of houses, under or close 
by the foundation. Two burnt skeletons of chil¬ 
dren about six years of age were also found in the 
Gezer sanctuary, and near it was a cistern which 
had apparently been adapted as a receptacle for the 
refuse of sacrifices. Large numbers of animal 
bones, and many human Ixines of both sexes and 
all ages, were found in it. The excavator at Gezer 
was careful to get an expert medical opinion that 
some at least of the infants found buried had 
actually lived a separate existence, and that they 
were not merely still-bom or untimely births thus 
disposed of (with or without the recondite notions 
of inducing a re-birth and second chance of life, as 
suggested in Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris‘S, London, 
1907, p. 83).* At Tell Mutesellim (Megiddo) a girl 
of about fifteen had been slaughtered at the founda¬ 
tion of a large building, and lier skeleton was found 
built into the wall. In two cases at Gezer the 
skeletons of young persona (a youth about eighteen, 
and a girl a year or two younger) were found, 
which had evidently been sawn in two. There was 
nothing to indicate clearly the circumstances under 
which so exceptional a form of execution had been 
adopted. 

4. Arab tribes, ancient and modern. —Under this 
head we include the various tribes of the trans- 
Jordanic provinces, the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
North Arabia—known as the Midianites, Ammon¬ 
ites, Moabites, etc.—ns well as the Arabs before 
they adopted the teaching of Muliammad. These 
trilies were all so closely related that evidence of 
the iirnctice under discussion among one or two 
will juobably be snllicient proof of its prevalence 
among them all. Direct evidence is allorded by 
the incident of the .sacrifice of Me.sha, who im¬ 
molated his heir to Ohemosli, wlien hard pressed 
by the Israelites (2 K S**’)—an act which seems to 
have struck terror into tlie victors, who fled from 
the wrath of Chemosh whose land tliey were invad¬ 
ing. Wei 1 hausen (7<;6 .?<c am5. Ileideniums^, Berlin, 
1897, pp. 42, 43, 115) and other scholars have col¬ 
lected the indications of human sacrifice which re¬ 
main among the Arabs, in spite of the ellorts of 
|)ost-I.shi,mic authors and cojiyists to ell'ace the 
traces of the rites and beliefs of the ‘ times of 
ignorance.’ These show clearly that the Arabs 
oll’ered prisoners of war to the stellar and other 
divinities, and also sacrificed boys to Dnsares and 
al-’Uzza, the morning star. The best-known ex¬ 
ample is that related by Nilus (Narrat. vi.) of his 
own son Theodulus, who narrowly escaped being a 
victim. He was stolen by the Saracens, c. A.P. 
400, and w'as to have been sacrificed to the jdanet. 
The ritual time for the ofi'ering lay between the 
appearance of Venus above the horizon and her 
disappearance in the rays of the rising sun. In 
answer to the boy’s jirayer, his cajitors overslept, 
and the time had already passed when they awoke ; 
he was therefore brought instead to the slave- 
market of Eluaa, of which place he lived to become 
bishop. 

5. Hebrews. — This member of the Semitic 
family was no less prone than the rest to human 
sacrifices, and required the special instruction of 
lawgivers and prophets to eradicate the practice. 
Their great ancestor was moved to offer his son 
Isaac (Gn 22). Jephthah ottered his daughter (Jg 
Ipuff.) under circumstances difl'ering only m detail 
from the case of Mesha—in the one the vow pre¬ 
ceded, and the act followed, the victory ; in the 
other the act itself was prior to the issue of the 
battle. The underlying ideas, however, were 
identical, and, notwithstanding all attempts to 

1 It i« said that in some parts of Ejfypt untimely births are 
buried in the comets of the houses of the feUatiiti, not in the 
graveyard of the viJlaffe. This may conceivably he a survival 
of the practice of iininolatinif a child or other person at the 
foundation of a house, and laying the corner-stone on the body 
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explain away or to modify the Hebrew instance, 
there can be no reasonable doubt tiiat it involved 
the death of the victim. Samuel ‘ hewed Agag in 

ieces Injfore the Lord’ (1 8 15**), but this is a 

oubtful case, in view of his deprecation of Saul’s 
intent to sacrilitje immediately nefore (v.*^^*). It 
seems more f)robably to have been an act of judicial 
punishment (see Baethgen, Beitrdge, Berlin, 1888, 
p. 221 ). Hiel re-built .Jericho ‘upon’ two of his 
sons (1 K 16*'‘), i.e. sacrificed them at certain stages 
of the work, as we have seen to have been done at 
Megiddo and elsewhere. After the partition of 
the kingdom, tlie northern branch (2 K 17*’) a-s 
well as the southern, especially under Ahaz ( 10 *) 
and Manasseh (21"), sacrificed children in lire; by 
the time of .Jeremiah a special pla(!e, the Ge Jien- 
Hinnom, had been set asioe especially for this rite. 
On the other h.and, Isaiah (57®), Micah (O’), .Jere¬ 
miah (19®), and Ezekiel ( 20 *‘) added their fulmina- 
tions to the direct prohibitions of Leviticus (18*’) 
and other jtassages in the law of the Pentatinich. 
It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
discuss the question to what deity these various 
sacrifices were offered, or to inmiire into the re¬ 
lationship between .Jahweh and Molech (see ERE 
i. .390). The legitimate cases quoted above are 
sufficient to prove the existence of human sacrifices 
among the Hebrews, without calling in more 
doubtful instances, such as the murder of Abel ((in 
4), the death of Uzzah (2 8 6 ’), the massacre of the 
priests of Baal (1 K 18'“'), and other events, where 
critics have traced ritual acts with more or Jess 
imnrohahility. 

0 . Phoenicians and Carthaginians.— Here, as in 
the case of the Egyptians, we liave to trust very 
largely to the testimony of Classical writers. Of 
the Phoenicians, wlio loomed so largely in the 
works of the antiouarian charlatans of a hundred 
years ago, we really know next to nothing; and 
the banal inscriptions of Carthage are not illumin¬ 
ating. Three or four Nuniidian votive tablets have 
been supposed to state that A has oflered his son 
B, but neither reading nor interpretation can be 
considered trustworthy (see Gesenius, Scriptura; 
linguceque Phosn. monunienta^ Leipzig, 1837, pp. 
44(i ff., 45.3; these inscriptions are not yet [1913] 
included in CIS). Eusebius, however {Prwp. 
Evang. iv. 16), following Sanchuniathon {atmd 
I’hilo), speaks of the Pliccnicians offering tneir 
dearest to Kronos; and other writers ascribe the 
same custom to the Phmnician colonies of Cyprus, 
Carthage, and Massilia. 

For Cyprus, see Euseb. loc. eit. ; for Carthage, Porphyrins (de 
Abst. ii. 66), Diodorus Sioulus (xx. 14), and Pliny (i/iV xxxvi. 
V, 4 ) ; for Massilia, Servius (in vfen. iii. 67). 

7 . Southern Semites. — The Semitic-speaking 
people of Abyssinia a[)|»ear to have been originally 
a colony from S. Arabia, and presumably carried 
with them from their former home all the rites of 
their religion, including tliat of which this article 
treats. No direct evidence, however, bearing on 
the subject is to be found in the unsatisfactory 
literature relating to that little known country. 

II. Tub purpose op human sacrifice.— 
Human sacrifice is the offering of a human individ¬ 
ual to a divine power. It is generally understood 
to involve the slaughter of the victim, but that is 
not absolutely necessary ; the life of a mediaeval 
anchorite, walled up in a narrow cell, was sacrificed 
no less literally than was that of the son of Mesha'. 
But in the Semitic world, with some exceptions 
and modifications presently to be noted, the victim 
was actually put to death. It is of the highest 
importance to distinguish true cases of sacrifice 
from the following acts, which are sometimes con¬ 
fused with them; ( 1 ) murder for ])olitical or 
criminal causes, such os the satisfaction of private 
grudge or greed ; (2) execution, of criminals and 


prisoners of war ; (3) blood-revenge ; (4) infanticide^ 
as organized among the Arab tribes ; (5) slaughter 
for medical purymses, e.g. to procure the baths of 
children’s blood supposed to cure leprosy (on which 
see IMiny, HN XXvi. i. 6 ). Biblical cases of the 
first three of these, all of which have been called 
‘sacrifices,’ are the stories of Abel (Gn 4), Agag 
(1 8 15“), and the sons of Saul (2 8 21 ). The last 
of these cannot have been a sacrifice in any case, 
as the victims were hanged (see I)t 21 **, and cf. the 
executions in Nu 2.5^ which have also been errone¬ 
ously taken as a sacrifice). The fourth (on which 
see the gruesome ‘Additional Note C’ in W. R. 
Simitlis Kinship and Marriage^, London, 1903, p. 
291 ff.) is merely a practical device to reduce the 
non-comh.at.ant members of a tribe. 

In a true human sacrifi(!e, the victim may he (a) 
a young infant, the first-born of the family ; (5) a 
criminal or })risoner of war ; or (c) a person of 
special importance in the eyes of the per.son or 
trilie oft'ering the sacrifice. In the first case we 
have, in the majority of instances, a sacrifice of 
priniiticc, whereby the firstfniits of the field, of 
domestic animals, and of the human family were 
sacrificed to the deity. In the second case the 
victim has offended against the divine nuijesty, 
cither by his crimes or by fighting against the 
people of tlie divinity ; the god has triumphed 
over his enemies, and their blood is poured out 
before him in celebration of the triumph. The 
third case is rather different: the god has to he 
ajqieased by his owm people; a calamity or plague 
has to be averted, or some such prize as victory in 
battle has to he obtainc.d ; the most valuable gift 
that the tribe can offer has, therefore, to be pre¬ 
sented in p.iyment for the boon ; t he king’s eldest 
son must be ofi’ered as a burnt-offering that there 
may be ‘ great wrath ’ against his enemies (2 K 3*’). 

By way of appendix to this article, two points 
must be considered briefly ; {a) the modifications 
and substitutes offered for human sacrifices; and 
(/>) the strange superstition, not yet wholly extin¬ 
guished, that the mediaeval Jews practised a form 
of ritual murder. 

(or) Modifications and substitutes for human 
sacrifice. —Although, as the notorious case of the 
Aztecs show's, the practice of human sacrifice is 
not inconsistent with a high standard of culture, 
it is natural that the advance of civilization should 
develop a repugnance against the rite in its crudest 
form, and that various devices should be invented 
to satisfy the demands of the gods w'ithout actually 
taking life. There are four such devices that call 
for mention. (1) The substitution of a model of 
w'ax or straw, as we have already seen, was early 
introduced into Egypt. Small figures of men cut 
from lamina? of bronze and silver were found under 
the foundation of a house at Gezer, evidently re¬ 
presenting actual human victims. The occasional 
cases of the sacrifice of vile, worthless, or crippled 
members of the community may also in a sense he 
a 8 uhs‘atution for lives more valuable. Although 
the dogmatic statements of folk lorists on such a 
point cannot be accepted without reserve, it is 
possible that some children’s games (see ERE ii. 
852*) are the pale reflexion of rites that once in¬ 
volved the immolation of human victims. ( 2 ) By 
redemption the eldest son of the Hebrew family 
was rescued from the doom that doubtless was 
literally carried out at first (Ex 13’*). (3) Probably 

mutilation and similar irreparable injuries—especi 
ally those involving the loss of male virility or 
female chastity—were devices to preserve life while 
sacrificing its joy. (4) Substitutionary acts were 
also performed, in which all semblance of the 
victim disappeared. Thus, under the foundations 
of many houses in Palestinian excavations have 
been discovered groups of lamps and bowls (usually 
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the lamp inside one bowl, with another bowl in¬ 
verted over it), one case of which was found at 
Gezer associated with a sacrificed infant. It is 
highly probable that these deposits were typical of 
an earlier rite in which there was the slaughter of 
a victim. 

(6) Medieval superstitions regarding the Jews .— 
In the Middle Ages an extraordinary idea was 
prevalent that the Jews practised secret rites for 
which the blood of Christians, especially of Christian 
children, was essential. This wild notion was, and 
in some quarters has been in quite recent years, 
fostered by politically interested persons in order 
to inflame anti-Semitic passions. For the super¬ 
stition there seems to be a certain basis of fact. 
The mutual hatred of Jew and Christian, and the 
oppressions of which the latter were guilty, would 
naturally lead to reprisals when opportunity offered 
for them ; and we need not be surprised to nnd that 
such a reprisal should take the form of a grim 

arody of the Crucifixion, the event to which the 

ews ascribed their misfortunes. Accordingly it 
appears that some drunken Jews at a feast—no 
doubt that of Purim—crucified a Christian child 
in the Syrian town Inmestar (Socrates, HE vii. 16) 
in A.D. 416. About 600 years later this seems to 
have been followed by the similar murder of St. 
William of Norwich. Other alleged cases followed 
thick and fast, especially in England and Germany ; 
even so late as 1900 a mysterious murder in West 
Prussia was made the lever for an anti-Semitic 
demonstration.^ All the recorded cases, from that 
of William of Norwich to the last mentioned, have 
been analyzed by H. L. Strack ( The Jew and Hmnan 
Sacrifice, Eng. tr., London, 1909 [cf. his art. ANTI¬ 
SEMITISM, in vol. i., esp. p. 697J), and the results of 
his investigation are: ( 1 ) as just mentioned, that 
there may have been individual cases of murder 
by Jews, but that these are a very small minority 
of the alleged examples recorded, and in any case 
were simply acts of revenge for personal or national 
wrongs ; (2) that in no Jewish rite is human blood 
in any circumstance required or utilized ; (3) that 
there may be a few cases of .slaughter to procure 
blood for medicinal purposes, which, as we have 
already seen, must not be confused with sacrifice 
proper, but that there is no real evidence of this; 
(4) that in the vast majority of cases the Jews were 
simply made scapegoats for mysterious murders, 
or even sometimes for accidental deaths, the 
evidence being generally doubtful, and the so- 
called ‘ confessions ’ being extracted by torture. 

Litbratcrb.—I n addition to the authorities cited in the body 
of this article, sec D. Chwolsohn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabis- 
mu$, Leipzig, 1856, vol. ii. (references in index, $.v. ‘Menschen- 
opfer’); W. R. Smith, Rel. London, 1894; M. j. 

Lagrange, iitudes mr lee religions simiL^, Paris, 1905 ; G. F. 
Moore, ‘Judges,’ in ICC, 1895 (for the Jephtlmh incident); 
H. Vincent, Canao7i, d’aprhs Vexploration reeente, Paris, 
1907 ; C. Mommert, Menschenop/er bet den alien Ilebraern, 
Leipzig, 1905, also Der llitualrnord bet den Talmud-Juden, 
Leipzig, 1905 [both rather wild]; F. C. Movers, Unterwuck. 
ilber die Religum und die Qottheiten der Phbnizier, Berlin, 
1841-66; R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation qf Gezer, 
London, 1912; G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 
1908: E. Sellin, Tell Taannek, Vienna, 1904; E. Mader, 

' Die Menschenopfer der alien Hebraer u. der benachlmrten 
Vbiker,’ in Bardenhewer’s Bibl. Studien, xlv., Freiburg, 1909 
(very useful, but references, etc., require verification). 

R. A. S. Macalister. 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Slavic).—The Baltic 
Slavs were fanatics and sacrificed Christians to 
their gods. Every year a Christian was chosen 
by lot and ofi’ered to the god Svantovit in his 
temple (Helmold, Chronica Slavorum, Frankfort, 
1681, passim). The head of Bishon John of 
Mecklenburg was fixed on a lance ana ollered to 
the god Radigast (i 6 .). In Russia the so-called 
Chronicle of Nestor, under the year 983, i.e. a 

1 At the moment of going to press the trial is proceeding at ; 
Kieff of a Jew, Mendel Beiliss, on a charge of ritual murder. i 
VOL. vi .—55 


short time before Vladimir’s conversion to Chris¬ 
tianity, tells that this prince sacrificed human 
victims to the gods. The lot fell upon the son of 
a Christian Varegue, who refused to give him up. 
The Russians forced an entrance into his house 
and slaughtered him and all his family. 

Xj XjKOkr 

HUMAN SACRIFICE (Teutonic').— Wliat 
Ca*sar says regarding human sacrifice among the 
Gauls (de Bell. Gall. vi. 16: ‘ homines immolant, 
. . . quod pro vita hominis nisi bominis vita 
reddatur, non posse aliter deorum iminortalium 
numen placari arbitrantur, publiceque eiusdem 
generis nabent iustituta sacrificia’) bolds good 
also in the case of the Teutons. As late as the 
historical period, the latter people, when their 
own lives were imperilled, or when some threatened 
disaster was to be averted, ottered human beings 
in sacrifice. Tliey believed that the demons and 
gods who had a tfesire for human lives would be 
satisfied, or their anger appeased, by such immola¬ 
tions. The human victims of these rites were not 
as a rule fully privileged meml>ers of the particular 
community ; they were prisoners of war, slaves, 
outlaws, or children under age. At times when 
the community had no such persons at its disposal, 
and, in particular, in military campaigns or ex- 

E editions by sea, the victims were selected by lot. 

.ike ail other sacrifices among the Teutons, 
human sacrifices were regulated by the principle 
do ut dcs. Either they were of a j)rophylactic 
character—and from this class sprang the periodic 
immolations of human lives—or they were performed 
in fulfilment of vows. They wore ofl'ered to the 
demons who caused death, or to the man-stealing 
souls of the de])arted, or to the god of death and 
of the dead ; sometimes, however, the sacrifice 
was paid to the god of war, as also to the deities 
of fruitfulness, who w'ere to he thus induced to 
revent failure of cro})s and consecinent famine, 
n process of time human sacrifice was superseded 
by the sacrilice of animals, or of olqects regarded 
as 8 uV)stitutes for human life. 

According to Tacitus (Germ. 9), all the German 
tribes ottered human sacrifices to Wodan-Mercury 
on certain days. These immolations, however, 
were accorded not to Wodan as the supremo god, 
but to Wodan as the god of death, and were de¬ 
signed to avert a wdiolesale loss of life. Thus 
from other references of Tacitus we learn that the 
llerinunduri, after their victory over the Chatti, 
ottered human lives to the god of death and Mars- 
Tfu, the god of war (Ann. xiii. 57). This is con¬ 
firmed by the Norse records. When King Aunn 
of Upsala was growing old, he sacrificed nine of 
his sons to OOinn in order that his own life 
might be prolonged in return (JJcimsIcringla, ed, F. 
Jdnsson, Copenliagen, IIHX), i. 4r)f.), In tlie same 
way, according to the VUcar.<i Saga, 0(5inn bestowed 
upon his prot 6 g 6 , Starkad, a life of three hiuiian 
generations only on condition that Starkad should 
sacrifice King Vikar to liim ; and the god himself 
put into Starkad’s hand the spear with which he 
was to slay the king (Saxo Grammaticus, i. 276). 
While these examples belong to the sphere of 
myth, yet they witness to the people’s belief that 
Ooinn accepted life in exchange for life. 

Death holds his harvest in time of war. Hence 
the Teutons immolated the lives of enemies, 
especially after a victory. The South Teutonic 
sources do not usually indicate to whom such 
sacrifices were ottered. Thus, e.g., the women of 
the Cimbri, after a victory, sacrificed their cap¬ 
tives (Strabo, vii. 2. 3); after the battle of Arausio 
(105 B.c.) the captured Romans were hanged upon 
trees (Orosius, Hist. v. 16); the Teutons of West 
Germany treated their prisoners in the same way 
after the battle in the Teutoburger Forest (Tac. 
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Ann. i. 61) ; and similar sacrifices were performed 
by the Henili (Procop. dt Bell. Got. ii. 14), the 
army of Ariovistus (Cses. de Bell. Gall. i. 63), and 
others. Sometimes we find that a vow of human 
sacrifice was made before a battle. Thus Kada- 
gaisus, the leader of the Teutons, on the occasion 
of his expedition into Italy, took a vow that, if be 
conquered, he would sacrifice the captured Chris¬ 
tians (Orosius, vii. 37). In the Northern sources 
the vow and the oblation alike are paid to OSinn, 
whose cult, as the god of war and of battles, hod 
found its way into the Scandinavian region from 
N. Germany. IVocopius {de Bell. Got. ii. 15) tells 
us that the Thulites had sacrificed human beings 
to 'Apjjy. When Jarl Einar of Orkney conquered 
Ilalfdan, the son of Harald, he devoted his adver¬ 
saries to OSinn in return for his victory {Icelandic 
Sagas, i. p. 8: ‘ gaf harm OSni til sigrs ser ’). 
When a Norse general c^ime face to face with the 
enemy, he cried out: * OSinn d ySr alia * (‘ 63 mn 
ha.s you all ’). 

Put 6binn was at the same time the leader, and 
thus also the god, of the dead, and his dominion 
was increased by the addition of fallen warriors 
{valr) to the company of the Einherjar. Hence 
he not seldom selecteci his own victims. He sent 
forth his battle-maidens, the Valkyrs, to bring to 
his kingdom the heroes who fell in the field of 
battl^ We sometimes even meet with the belief 
that OSinn himself took part in the battle, and 
secured bis destined victims. Thus, t.g., he was 
present at the great battle of Bravalla, in which 
King Harald of benmark fought against Hring of 
Sweden, and the god himself struck King Harald 
down (Saxo Gram. i. 390; Fornaldarsogur, i. 
380 f.). Or he gives the adversary of his destined 
victim a spear with which to slay the latter 
{OautreksSaga, ed. itanisch, p. 18 fl'.). Sometimes, 
again, men devoted their own lives to the gods. 
When Eirfkr the Victorious, King of Sweden, met 
his nephew St;frhjorn in battle near Fyrisvellir, 
he dedicated his life to OSinn, before the onset, 
promising that he would die ten years afterw-ards 
{Fommannasbgur, v. 250). But the Northern 
Teutons of ancient times, in order to gain a 
victory over their enemies, sometimes ofTerea sacri¬ 
fices also to their tutelary deities. When Jarl 
Hiikon of Norway joined battle with the J6ms- 
vikings in the bay of Iljorungen (986), and the 
victory inclined to the side of the latter, he sacri¬ 
ficed nis youngest son, Erling, to his protective 
goddess TnorgerS Ilolgahriif), and so won the day 
{Jbmsvikinga Saga, cou. A.M. 610, p. 79 f.). 

Besides war, expeditions by sea were another 
CTent source of danger to life. In the sea there 
lived a man-stealing demon w'hom the North 
Teutons called lidn (‘robber’). Il6n, with her 
nine daughters—personifications of the waves— 
laid hold of her victims in storms at sea. Those 
who were drowned passed into her kingdom, and 
were there regaled with lobsters and fisli. Hence 
dwellers by the North Sea, or the ocean, before 
setting out upon a voyage, oll'ered a human sacri¬ 
fice, liopinp tliereby to protect themselves against 
the rapacity of the sea-demon. The heathen 
Saxons, before taking ship for home after their 
marauding and predatory incursions, killed a tenth 
of all their captives upon the beach, in order that 
a safe voyage might be granted to tliem (C. von 
Richthofen, Zur Lex Saxonwn, Berlin, 1868, p. 
204). Likewise tlie Normans, when embarking 
upon their Viking raids by sea, sacrificed human 
beings to tlie sea-god {M6m. de la soci^tt des antiq. 
de la Normandie, xxii. [1869] 129 f.). These 
sacrifices were performed upon the seashore with 
special frequency when the ships were unable to 
put forth because of storms or unfavourable winds. 
In such emergencies, and especially if other victims 


were not available, the individuals to be sacrificed 
were often chosen by lot from among those who 
were about to take part in the voyage (Saxo 
Gram. i. 422). Here should be mentioned also 
the sacrifices ollered by the Frisians to their 
supreme god Fosite. In Fosite’a Land, an island 
in the North Sea, was situated, not far from a 
sacred spring, his sanctuary, violation of which 
was punishea by the sacrifice of life after the god 
had announced by lot tiiat he desired such an 
expiation (Alcuin, Vita Willihrordi, ch. 10; Fries- 
ische liechtsguellen, ed. von Richthofen, Berlin, 
1840, p. xliii). These immolations were per- 
formeef upon the seashore; and as far down as 
Mediffival and Christian times it was a prevalent 
Frisian belief that the sea demanded the sacrifice 
of those who had been guilty of robbery (Adam of 
Bremen, Hist. Keel. Hamb. iv. 3). Here, there¬ 
fore, the sacrifice was originally offered to the sea- 
demon, and was transferred to Fosite, and brought 
into connexion with the violation of his sanctuary 
only after he had become the supreme object of 
worship. 

But human sacrifices connected with seafaring 
were not so decidedly of a prophylactic character 
as those connected with failure of crops. Failure 
of crops meant famine, and famine meant great 
loss of life, and here we have the explanation of 
the human sacrifices performed in times of threat¬ 
ened scarcity. Thus, during a famine, King 
Heihrekr, instead of ottering up his own son, upon 
whom the lot had fallen, sacrificed King Harald of 
Reih'gotaland and his retinue {Hen^arar Saga, ed. 
S. Bugge, Christiania, 1865, p. 227 f. ). Like other 
races, the Teutons regarded the king as chiefly 
responsible for a bad harvest. It is recorded that 
tlie Swedes attributed both abundance and scarcity 
of crops to their kings {Heimskr. i. 75 ; ‘ Sviar eru 
vanir at kenna Uonungi ba*5i dr ok halla^ri ’). Even 
as late as 1527, w'e find Gustavus Vasa, at the 
parliament of Westerns, complaining that the 
people blamed the king for the lack of rain or sun¬ 
shine (E. G. Geijer, Svenska Folkets Hi.'tt., Drebro, 
1837, ii. 71). From heathen times comes the state¬ 
ment that the Swedes sacrificed King Domaldi 
‘ pro fertilitate frugum deae C'ereri ’ {Alon. Hist. 
Nor., Christiania, 1880, p. 98), when neitlier the im¬ 
molation of animals nor that of ordinary men had 
been able to arrest the blight {Ilcvmskr. i. 30 f.). 
When the immolation of kings, which among the 
Teutons gradually disappeared w'ithin historic 
times, was at length finally abandoned, the king 
M'ho was held accountable for famine was dethroned, 
or even expelled from the country, as was the prac¬ 
tice, e.g., among the Burgundians (Amm. Marcell, 
xxviii. 6. 14). 

The practice of periodical human sacrifice, offered 
in spring to the deities of fertility, arose from the 
dread of possible dearth. Such a periodical rite 
was the sacrifice at the festival of Nerthus, which 
was celebrated every spring by seven tribes on the 
Baltic Sea (Tac. Germ. 40). At this festival the 
priest drove the car of Nerthus—the divine Terra 
Mater —through the various cantons of the con¬ 
federacy, in order to secure the fertility of the 
whole country. Then, when the procession was 
over, the slaves who had accompanied the car were 
sacrificed to the goddess in her sacred lake. 
Another immolation on a large scale took place 
every ninth year in the ancient and highly vene¬ 
rated sanctuary of Lethra in Zealand, where the 
residence of the Danish kings was also situated. 
At this festival likewise the members of the con¬ 
federation assembled for a joint-celebration in order 
that, along with their feast, they might perform 
the great immolation in which ninety-nine human 
beings, and an equal number of horses, dogs, and 
cocl^, respectively, were sacrificed. This celebra- 
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tion took place in winter—the neason in w'hich 
elsewhere the ancient Teutonic festival of the dead 
was held—and was designed to benefit the souls of 
the under world {inferos) and to expiate the sins that 
they had committed, as the Clnistian chronicler 
(Thietmar of Merseburg, Chronicle^ i. 9) puts it. 
A similar sacrifice was performed in ancient Upsala. 
The se>ason of the j'car at which it took place is not 
noted in our sources, but was in all probability the 
early spring. The sacrifice was ofl’ered to the god 
of fertility, Fro or Frey, in whose honour, indeed, 
Saxo (Jrammaticus (i. P20), with his euhemeristic 
mode of explanation, says it was instituted. As 
in the festival of Nerthus, there was a procession 
here also, the image of Frey being borne through 
the district by a young priestess {Flateyjarbdk, i. 
337 fh). Frey, too, received human sacrifices, at 
least in the later period of heathenism. These 
Bacrific(‘s, like the great immolation at Lethra, 
were performed every nine years, and were ottered 
in tlie sacred grove at Upsala, their object being to 
proi)itiate the god, i.e. to secure his favour for the 
people, and fertility for the land. The victims 
Iiere were not only human beings, but also horses 
and dogs, nine of each kind being sacrificed. The 
bodies of the human victims were bung upon trees 
in the sacred grove, and the informant of Adam of 
firemen (iv. 26-27) says that he had seen seventy- 
two bodies suspended there. 

The Teutons practised these immolations with a 
view to protecting human life and keeping malig¬ 
nant demons at bay. They had a similar purpose 
in the sacrifice associated with buildings—a prac¬ 
tice met with among all races. It is true that tlie 
ancient sources su[)ply no evidence of this observ¬ 
ance among the Teutorrs, but the discovery of 
skeletons under ancient structures, and the still 
prevalent belief that great edifices can be made 
stable by means of sacirilice, indicate that this 
typo of human immolation too (ixlsted among the 
Tciutons of heiith(!n times. In order to give 
stability to a building—to j)revcnt its fall, and the 
calamity which this would involve—it was the 
practice to enclose a living j)erHon in the masonry 
under the main supports of the work. As a rule 
the victims in this case were children. In this 
)articular .sacuiiice, however, the nlacte of human 
)eings wa.s at an early date suii|)lied by animals 
(especially cats), or by certain parte of animals 
(heads of horses, oxen, etc.), and at length by in¬ 
animate things (images, coins, etc.). The modern 
practice of putting in certain objects at the laying 
of foundation .stones is a survival of the ancient 
rite. In the ancient sacrifices the victims were 
placed under the threshold of buildings, under the 
gateways of city walls, and under the pillars of 
bridges. 'Mum the dikes upon the seacoast, as 
being specially exposed to the waves, were also 
protected by human sacrificies. In Oldenburg, 
children are said to have been thus inhumed as far 
down as the 17th cent., by way of making the 
dikes secure (L. Strackerjan, Aherglaube aus dem 
Ilerzogtiim Oldenburg^, Oldenburg, 1908, i. 12711'.). 
And even at the present day we meet in many 
districts with the popular belief that certain 
structures of huge size ciould never have come 
into exi,stence at all unless the builder had buried 
a human being under their supports, Cf. artt. 
Bridge; Foundation. 

Litkratorb.—S tephanus Thorarensen, De homicidio secun¬ 
dum leges Islandorum antiquas, Copfinlmyren, 1778; Fr, von 
L6her, ‘ fiber die ang-elilic.hen MeiiHchctir>j)fer bei den Oerm- 
arion,’ NJl/A, phil.-hist. Clasge, i. (1882) ;378 ff. (author deniPB the 
exiBtence of huuiati Bacriflce ainonjf the TeutouB); E. Mofirk, 
‘ Die MeuBchenopfer bei den Gerrnanen,’ ASG, phil.-hist. ClaBHe, 
xvii. [UKIO] 601 ff., 'Eiu Nachwort zu den Menschenopfern bei 
dpn Germaneri,’ A RW xv. 422ff. ; R. Andree, Ethnom-. 

Parallelen u. Vergleiche, Stuttgart, 1878, p. 18 ff. ; H. F. 
Feilberg-, ‘ Levende begravet,’ in AarhogJ. Dansk Kulturhist., 
Aarhus, 1892, 1 ff. E. MOGK. 


HUME.— X. Life.—David Hume, best known 
for his philosophical writings, but a student of 
history and economics also, was born in Edinburgh 
on 26th April 1711. As he himself tells us in hia 
autobiography, he came of a family of distinction 
but of sinall estate. He was the youngest of three 
children, who were early left fatlierloss, but had 
the care of a devoted mother. Little is known of 
hia early education. He entered the University 
of Edinburgh in 1723. Hispliilosophical and literary 
bent showed iteelf early in life and grew steadily, 
triumphing in the end over all other interests. He 
tried business, but found it unsuitable. In 1734 
lie went to Paris, and there wrote his Treatise of 
Human Nature, the first and second volumes of 
which were published in 1739, when he was only 
twenty-eight years old. Ho expected much from 
this his first work, but suflered a great disappoint¬ 
ment, It ‘ fell dead-born from the press.’ lie was 
not discouraged, however, but proceeded to write 
in a more popular form. In 1741 the first volume 
of his Essays ajipcared, and gained for him almost 
immediately the notice he courted. A second volume 
of Essays followed the next year. In 1744 he had 
hopes of securing the chair of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh, but failed, He then 
secured tlie post of tutor to the Marquis of Aiinan- 
dale. In 1746 he became secretary to General St. 
Clair, with whom he remained, with a slight inter¬ 
ruption, for two years, continuing his writing. 
Alter some time spent at Ninewells, in Berwick¬ 
shire, he returned to Edinburgdi in 1751, where he 
remained for twelve years. These were the years 
of his fjreatest literary activity, in which most of 
his political, ecomnnic, and religious studies were 
written, togetJier with his History of England. In 
1763, in (company with Lord Hertford, he again 
vi.sited Paris, and was received there with grati¬ 
fying di.stinction. He was under-secretary to 
(General Conway in 1767, and spent two yours in 
London. He returned to Edinburgh in 1769, to re¬ 
main for the rest of his life, enjoying a wide repu¬ 
tation and a substanlijil income. He died on 25th 
August 1776. His own description of himself as 
‘ a man of mild dispositions, of command of t emper, 
of an open, social, and cheerful humour, ca|)able of 
attachment, but little suscejilible of enmity, and 
of great moderation in all my passions,’ is likewise 
the de.scrij>tion of him given by those who knew 
him well. His friendship for Kousseau, which was 
poorly requited, was characteristie of him. There 
was in his dispo.sit-ion a mixture of cynicism and 
kiiullines.s, a scepticism, half serious and lialf 
playful, which prevented for a time a just estimate 
of his ability. But bis reputation lias grown with 
the years, and he ranks among the mo.st acute and 
penetrating students of human nature. 

2 . Writings.— 

1739-40, Treatise of Human Nature .: * Of the Understand¬ 
ing;’ ; ‘ Of the PaHsiona ’; ‘Of Morals,’ Edinburg:h. 

1741-42, Essags Mt/ral and Political, do. 

1748, An EiK/uiry concerning Uuinan Understanding, 
London, 

1761, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, do. 

1762, Political Discourses, Edinl)urffh. 

1754-61, Four Dissertations: ‘Of the Natural History of 
Religion ’; ‘Of the Passions'; ‘ Of Tragedy ’ ; • Of tlici Standard 
of Taste,’ do. 

1777, My Oum Life, London. 

1779, Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, do. 

3. Philosophy.—Hume’s philosophy isusually re¬ 
garded a.s the culmination of the line of tliought 
begun by Locke and continued by Berkeley. Tliere 
is no doubt that be wrote with the ielea.s of tluiSG 
predeces.sors in mind, and fully (;on.scious that he 
was carrying them forward to their ultimate i.s.siie 
His philoso|diy, however, is much more than a de¬ 
velopment of this issue. The turn given to the 
result, the conception of human nature arising in 
the course of reaching it, and the consequent 
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method of conducting inquiry are the really signi¬ 
ficant things in the work of this Scotsman^ who 
delighted in calling himself a sceptic. His scepti¬ 
cism is not only a suspicion of his predecessora’ 
philosophy ; it is also the recommendation of a 
j)08itive attitude towards life. 

In its logical relation to the philosophy of Locke 
and llerkeTey, the ohilosophy of Hume appears to 
be the natural ana inevitable conclusion of the 
position they defended in regard to the objects and 
method of knowledge. Locke {q.v.) had reduced 
his inquiry into the ‘ original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge’ to three fundamental tenets 
which may he stated as follows : ( 1 ) the only im¬ 
mediate objects of knowledge are ideas ; ( 2 ) all 
ideas are acquired ; and (3) knowledge is a syn¬ 
thesis of ideas, ‘ the percei)tion of the agreement or 
disagreement * of them as they are compared and 
related. Ideas, with Locke, were definitely dis¬ 
tinguished from things, on the one hand, anti from 
the mind, on the other hand ; they constituted a 
series of intermediate existences between the mind 
and the things to which knowledge is supposed to 
refer. Berkeley {q.v.) had questioned the validity 
of the distinction between ideas and things, if 
Locke’s fundamental theses are to be maintained. 
If, that is, knowledge is concerned immediately 
with ideas, their comparisons and relations; if in 
both object and method it never passes beyond 
them, then the distinction between ideas and things 
becomes unintelligible. Knowledge deals directly 
with its objects ; and, if it is a perception of them 
and their relations, it is evident tliat objects are 
wliat they are in perception ; their esse is percipi. 
Hume pushes this analy.sis of Locke’s position still 
farther, attacking the distinction between ideas 
and the mind, just as Berkeley had attacked the 
distinction between ideas and things. Nothing is 
given in perception, he urges, except that which is 
nerceived, namely, perceptions, A mind distinct 
irorn perceptions is not given ; it is not a datum 
of experience, an object to be identified among the 
sum-total of objects perceived. At best it is a group 
or ‘bundle of perceptions’ which expands or con¬ 
tracts as perceptions are added or subtracted. In 
other words, Hume contends that, if we take 
Locke’s fundamental positions rigorously, then we 
must admit that perceptions—that is, the content 
immediately given in perception—are our only ob¬ 
jects, and knowledge can deal only with relations 
between perceptions. To pass beyond perceptions, 
either to the objects whicdi they are supposed to 
represent or to a mind which is supposed to per¬ 
ceive them, is to take a step which experience does 
not warrant. Knowledge, as knowledge, is thus 
rigorously limited to the immediate data of ex¬ 
perience, and that means, with Hume, to our per¬ 
ceptions. 

These data of experience Hume divides into two 
classes—impressions and ideas—and rests the dis¬ 
tinction between them squarely on experience. 
The clearest statement of the distinction is found 
in the second section of the Enquiry concerning 
Human Understanding y entitled, ‘ Of the Origin of 
Ideas *; 

‘ lly the term imjrretiion, I mean all our more lively percep- 
tionu, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or hate, or desire, or 
will. And iiiipreasions are distinguished from ideas, which are 
the less lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, when we 
reflect on any of those sensations or movements above men¬ 
tioned.’ 

Furthermore, all ideas are derived from impressions, 
but impressions are themselves originals without 
any disiioverable derivation. Ideas are copies, 
faint rejiroductions of impressions; and this fact 
gives us a rule by which to test the soundness of ! 
our ideas; 

• When we entertain any suspicion that a philosophical term Is 
employed without any meaning or idea (as is hut too frequent), 
we need but enquire, from what impression is that supposed 


idea derived 1 And if it be impossible to assign any, this will 
serve to conflrm our suspicion. By bringfing; ideas into so clear 
a light we may reasonably hope to remove all dispute, which 
may arise, concerning their nature and reality ' (ib.). 

To this te.st Hume subjects such principal philo¬ 
sophical ideas as those of space, time, cause, neces¬ 
sary connexion, substance, mind, to find in each 
case that there is no single distinct impression as 
the source of the idea. Such ideas must be referred 
to the grouping of impressions or ideas, or to the 
passage from one impression to another, or from 
one idea to anotlier. For instance, the idea of sub¬ 
stance is not derived from any distinct impression, 
but 

* is nothing but a collection of simple ideas, that are united by 
the iinag:ination, and have a particular name assigned them, by 
which we are aide to recall, either to ourselves or others, that 
collection ’ (A Treatise of Human Mature, bk. L pt. i. sec. vi.). 
The idea of necessary connexion is not derived 
from any necessary connexion discoverable among 
our impressions, but from the feelmg attending 
‘ the customary transition of the imagination from 
one object to its usual attendant.’ And the idea 
of cause and effect is to be understood, not in terms 
of any discoverable power by which one thing 
works a change in some other tiling, but in terms 
of the persistent habit of human nature to expect 
similar facts to be followed by similar experience. 

Thus Hume attempted to abolish the leading 
ideas of the philosophy which preceded him, by 
pushing to the extreme the doctrine that, so far as 
Knowledge is concerned, we deal only with percep¬ 
tions and their relations. Since we perceive no 
power, no necessary connexion, no substance in 
which qualities inhere, and no mind wliich it.self 
perceives, but only perceptions, imjiressions, and 
the ideas derived from them, we mu.st interpret 
mind, power, substance, and necessary connexion 
solely in terms of inqiressions and ideas. When 
so interpreted, they lose the force and signifi¬ 
cance usually assigned to them. They cease to be 
principles applicable to things, and become rather 
principles for the grouping and associating of ideas. 
Thus Hume gave a great impetus to associationist 
psychology, to tlie view that knowledge is con¬ 
cerned only with original mental elements and 
their associations. 

The result thus reached by Hume he presents to 
the reader as a recommendation for scepticism. 
He points out that we naturally tend to repose 
faith in our sen.ses and to believe that we perceive 
external objects, whereas philosoi)by convinces us 
that we perceive only perceptions wliicli we suppose 
refer to objects or represent them. Of this su[(posi¬ 
tion we can have no proof, for our perce|>tions, 
being perceptions and nothing more, never give 
any indication of external objects. Confined thus 
to our perceptions, reason can never pass beyond 
them, and we are forced to doubt the rational 
8 oundne.sB of any conclusions which attempt to 
carry ns beyond (see Human Nature, bk. i. pt. iv., 
particularly sections i., ii., vi., and vii.). 

Hume’s reasoning here is so manifestly based 
upon the assumption that perceptions are not 
objects—one of Locke’s fundamental assumptions, 
which he has himself declared to be really unin¬ 
telligible—that it isdifiicultto follow him seriously. 
He appears to be playing with the issue to which 
he has reduced the pliilosophy of his predecessor. 
But in another connexion he gives a decidedly 
serious and important turn to his ‘scepticism,’ 
namely, in his aoctrine of belief. ‘ We may well 
ask,’ he states, ‘ What causes induce us to believe 
in the existence of body ?, but ’tis in vain to ask, 
Whether there he body or not?' (ib. bk. i. pt. iv. 
sec. ii.). This statement may be generalized tc 
mdicate how with Hume the problem of belief is 
iiiore important than the problem of knowledge. 
To his mind philosophers nad busied tbemselvet 
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too mach with the question whether the things in 
whicli we naturally believe, such as an external 
world, power, God, providence, exist—a question 
which cannot be answered, because, in order to 
answer it, we should have to pass beyond the 
limitations which experience puts upon the problem 
of existence. There is no way of proving tnat that 
which we have not experienced exists. It is, 
therefore, idle to try. But, since we believe in 
spite of this fact, the grounds of our belief may be 
investigated. In every case, Hume reduces belief 
to some principle of human nature, to some habit 
or propensity of mind, just as he reduces the belief 
in necessary connexion to the feeling attending 
the inevitable expectation of similar consequences 
from similar events. He defines belief generally 
as ‘ a lively idea related to or associated with a 
present impression.’ His comment on this defini¬ 
tion is not only a clarification of it, but a good 
illustration of his philosophical position generally. 

‘ When we Infer theexiatence of an objeet from that of others, 
some object must always bo present either to the memory or 
senaes, in order to he the foundation of our reasonin{{; since 
the mind cannot run up with ita inferences in injinitnm. 
Reason can never satisfy us that the existence of any one object 
does ever imply that of another; so that when we pass from the 
impression of one to the idea or belief of another, we are not 
determin'd by reason, but by custom or a principle of associa¬ 
tion. But belief is somewhat more than a simple idea. Tis s 
particular manner of forming an idea; And as the same Idea 
can only l>e vary'd by a variation of its decrees of force and 
vivacity ; it follows upon the whole, that belief is a lively idea 
produc’d by a relation to a present impression, according to the 
foregoing definition ’ (ib, hk. i. pt. iii. sec. vii.). 

Then there ia a kind of inevitabJeness about belief; 
it is the necessary result of putting the mind in 
certain circum.stances. That ia why acepticiam, 
although it triumjihs over reason and every at¬ 
tempt to establi.sh by reason the objects of belief, 
is relatively impotent in the face of belief itaeli 
‘ Nature ’—and here Hume means human nature— 
‘will always maintain her rights, and prevail in 
the end ovi-r any abstract reasoning whatsoever.’ 

To ground belief on principles of human nature 
rather than on proved conclusions of reason, how¬ 
ever, was for lliiine not the end of philosophy. It 
suggested to him a science of human nature w'hich 
should set forth in detail the ways in which men 
act and in which they come to believe in any 
matter of fact. Such things are with him the 
proper objects of philosonhical inquiry. Only the 
method applicable to them should be carefully 
noted. The sub-title to his Treatise of Hitman 
Nature indicated what he conceived that method 
to he: ‘an attem|)t to introduce the experimental 
method of reasoning into moral subjects.’ That 
is, problems concerning man’s beliefs and conduct 
are to be handled by observing how men behave 
under given conditions, and what actuate.^ and 
moves them. Above all, the effects of probable con¬ 
clusions based on ob.served uniformities, sequences, 
and ex])ectation8 are to be enijdiasized. For proba¬ 
bility rather than certain conclusions is the great 
^ide in human life. This method has already 
been illustrated in the foregoing exposition. A 
further and significant illustration of it is found in 
Hume’s theory of morals. 

• Those who affirm,' he saj^a, ‘ that virtue la nothing bnt a con- 
(orinity to reason ; that there are eternal tltneasea and unfit¬ 
nesses of things, which are the same to every rational being 
that considers them ; that the immutable measures of right and 
wrong impose an obligation, not only on nutuan creatures, but 
also on the Deity himself; All these systems concur in the 
opinion, that morality, like truth, is discern'd merely by ideas, 
and by their Juxta-position and comparison. In order, there¬ 
fore, to Judge of these systems, we need only consider, whether 
It be possible, from reason alone, to distinguish betwixt moral 
good and evil, or whether there must concur some other principles 
to enable us to make that distinction ' {ih. bk. iii. pt. i. sec. i.). 
His own opinion is that, tested by experience, it is 
not reason alone that enables us to make the dis¬ 
tinction. ‘ Morals excite passions, and produce 
or prevent actions. Reason of itself is utterly im¬ 


potent in this particular. The rules of morality, 
therefore, are not the conclusions of our reason.’ 
They are conclusions from feeling and sentiment. 
‘ Morality is more properly felt than judg’d of.’ 
Again; 

‘ Virtue is distinguished by the pleasure, and vice by the pain, 
that any action, sentiment, nr character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation. This decision Is very commodious; 
because it reduces us to this simple question, why any action 
or sentiment upon the general or survey gives a certain 
satisfaction or uneasiness, in Older to shew tne origin of its 
moral rectitude or depravity, without looking for any incom¬ 
prehensible relations and qualities, which never did exist in 
nature, nor even in our imei^nation, by any clear and distinct 
conception. 1 flatter myself 1 have executed a great part of my 
present design by a statement of the question, which appears 
to me BO free from ambiguity and obscurity ’ iyb. bk. iii. pt. i. 
sec. li.). 

Thus we are brought to look for the springs of 
moral action, not in reason, but in a natural 
quality or disposition of human nature—the dis¬ 
position to approve or disapprove actions as they 
affect us witli a favourable or unfavourable view 
of the person acting, as they lead us t-o sympa¬ 
thize with him and his motives. Hume’s theory 
of morals is thus neither hedonistic nor egoistic 
primarily. It is not essentially utilitarian, al¬ 
though considerations of utility are important for 
him. It is rather an attempt to show that morals 
are pre-rational, finding their origin in the emo¬ 
tions rather than in calculation. His theory is 
introduced by an elaborate and interesting study 
of the emotions themselves. 

Hnme’s method of dealing with religion is the 
same as his method of dealing with morals. His 
‘ Natural History of Religion ’ opens with these 
words : ‘As every enquiry, which regards religion, 
is of the utmost importance, there are two ques¬ 
tions in particular, which challenge our attention, 
to wit, that concerning its foundation in reason, 
and that concerning its origin in human nature.* 
Here, again, is the sharp contrast between reason 
and human nature. Hume, indeed, admits that 
there is rational ground for the ‘ primary prin¬ 
ciples of genuine theism,’ such as an intelligent 
author of the whole frame of Nature, but insists 
that what the majority of men believe about God 
is not founded on reason. The latter has a natural 
history which he attempts, with very insufficient 
data, to trace. Religion, according to him, began 
as polytheism, and arose ‘ not from a contempla¬ 
tion of the works of nature, but from a concern 
with regard to the events of life, and from the 
incessant hopes and fears which actuate the human 
mind.’ These ho[>e8 and fears led men to believe 
in many corresponding deities. The passage from 
polytheism to theism was brought about, not so 
much by any train of philosophical reasoning, as 
1^ a tendency to idealize the conception of Deity. 
There thus results a ‘ kind of flux and reflux in the 
human mind,’ and ‘ men have a natural tendency 
to rise from idolatry^ to theism, and to sink again 
from theism into idolatry.’ If religion had its 
origin in reason, such a flux and reflux would be 
impossible. Throughout this discussion of the 
natural history of religion, Hume lays little stress 
on the validity of religious belief. It is with him 
a characteristic belief of human nature, like belief 
in causation or in an external world. 

The problem of validity is, however, discussed 
in his Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. A 
supernaturalist, a deist, and a 8(;eptic are the pro¬ 
tagonists in the discussion. The argument pro¬ 
ceeds with much acuteness. The principal point 
in dispute is not the existence of God, but how far 
we can, by reasoning from the character of the 
world, the events of history, and the good and evil 
fortunes of men, reach sound conclusions about 
God’s nature and attributes. Are we entitled to 
infer any greater goodness and perfections in the 
author of the world than we find exhibited in the 
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world? Can we infer a providential guidance of 
the course of events, in face of the fact that a 
special care for one man’s good is hound un with 
another man’s evil ? The outcome is inconclusive, 
befitting, doubtless, the literary demands of the 
dialogue rather than illustrating Hume’s own con¬ 
victions. He does not hesitate, however, to be¬ 
tray his own preference for the sceptic’s position. 
The subject jiasses the power of human reason to 
decide. Arguments balance one another. His 
closing statement is perhaps the expression of his 
own attitude: 

‘ If the whole of Natural Theology, as some people seem to 
maintain, resolves itself into one simple, though somewhat 
ambiguous, at least undefined proposition. That the cattse or 
oatuet 0 /order in theuniveree mohahly bear eome remote analogy 
to human intelligence: If this proposition be not capable of 
extension, variation, or more particular explication : If it affords 
no inference that affects human life, or can be the source of any 
action or forbearance: And If the analogy, imperfect oa It Is. 
can be carried no farther than to the human intelligence ; and 
cannot be transferred, with any appearance of probability, to 
the qualities of the mind ; If this really be the case, what can 
the moat inquisitive, contemplative, and religious man do more 
than give a plain, philosophical assent to the proposition, as 
often as it occurs; and believe that the arguments, on which it 
is established, exceed the objections, which lie against it? Some 
astonishment indeed will naturally arise from the greatness of 
the object: Some melancholy from Its obscurity; Some con¬ 
tempt of human reason, that it can give no solution mure satis¬ 
factory with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a 
question. But believe me, Cleanthes, the moat natural senti¬ 
ment, which a well-diapoaed mind will feel on this occasion, is 
a longing desire and expectation, that heaven would be pleased 
to dissipate, at least alleviate this profound ignorance, by 
affording some particular revelation to mankind, and making 
(lisooveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a just 
sente of the imperfections of natural reason, will fly to revealed 
truth with the greatest avidity: While the haughty Dogmatist, 

f iersuaded that he can erect a complete system of Theology 
»y the mere help of philosophy, disdains any farther aid, anil 
rejects this adventitious instructor. To be a philosophical 
Hceptic is, in a man of letters, the first and most essential step 
towards being a sound, believing Christian ; a proposition which 
I would willingly recommend to the attention of Tamphilus; 
And I hope Cleanthes will forgive me for interposing so far in 
the edu(',ation and instruction of his pupil.’ 

It should be noted, in conclusion, that Hume 
wrote many suggestive essays on so(!ial and politi¬ 
cal topics, which, however, have little historical im¬ 
portance. His History of England \\Q.% fi. \y.iT\\mu 
document, based on an inadequate knowledge of the 
facts. It is significant, however, for its emphasis 
upon the social and literary interests of the nation 
as of equal importance wdih its political ali'airs. 

Litkratukk.—T he best modern ed. of Hume's works is that 
by T. H. Green and T. II. Grose, in 4 vols., London, 1874-76. 
L. A. Scilby-Uigge has issued an ed, of the Enquiries (Oxford, 
1894), and the Treatiee (2nd ed., do. 1890), with an excellent 
topical index and critical apparatus. For his life, the principal 
writings are : J. H. Burton, lAfe and Correspondence of David 
Uvine, likliiiburgh, 1846; G. B. Hill, Letters of Utime to Wil¬ 
liam Strahan, Oxford, 1888; and C. J. W. Francke, David 
Hume, Haarlem, 1907. Among the many philosophical studies 
of his work, T. H. Huxley’s ' Hume,' fn the English Men of 
Letters series Hxmdon, 1H79), and W. Knight's ‘ Hume,' in 
Philosophical Classics (Edinburgh, 188fi), deserve special men¬ 
tion. The Ureen-Grose ed. contains an elaborate critical intro¬ 
duction. Frederick J. E. Woodbuidqe. 

HUMILITY. —The Greek word rareivSs is one 
of those which, like ipetTsela, have been rescued and 
ennobled by Christian ethics (see Trench, Synonyms 
of the NT, Cambridge, 1854, § xlii. ; T. K. Abbott, in 
ICC [Edin. 1897] on Eph 4“; cf. art. ‘ Humility,’ 
in HDB). 

Humility is an essential Christian grace, and 
distinguishes the religion of Christ from that of 
pagani.sm. For Christians to walk ‘ worthy ’ of 
their vocation is to walk ‘ in lowliness and meek¬ 
ness ’ (Eph 4®). 

‘Paganism was not humble, because to paganism the true 
God was but a name. The whole life and thought of the 
pagan world was therefore very naturally based on pride. Its 
literature, its governments, its religious institutions, its social 
organisation and hierarchy, its doctrines about human life and 
human duty—all alike were based on the principle of a bound¬ 
less self-assertion ’ (Liddon, BL, p. 600). 

In the later Stoicism, self-reliance reaches its climax i 


in * the deification of human virtue, the total 
absence of all sense of sin, the proud stubborn 
will that deemed liurniliation the worst of stains ’ 
(Lecky, Hist, of Kurop. Morals, London, 1869, i. 
223; cf. Seneca, Ep. Ixxvii. 8, where humility 
appears as a con.sciousne88 of weakness, disqualify¬ 
ing a man for the higher spiritual rank). It is 
true that even in Aristotle s conception of the 
mo-y possibly be discerned some 
elements of good ; truthfulness of character and 
speech, magnanimity in overlooking offences, self- 
respect, and indifference to death {Eth. Nic. iv. 3, 
§ 24 fl'.). But it remains true on the whole that 
the hi^diest and most inclusive^ type of heathen 
virtue is essentially an exalted form of self-esteem, 
implying contempt of others. The fieyaXdd^vxos is 
6 fJieydXuv avrdv d^iuv A^iot In the classical 
conception of virtue there is, in fact, ‘ an element 
of worldly wisdom which does not exclude self- 
righteousness.’ To a heathen the only cheek upon 
pride was the prudential consideration that the 
gods were envious of undue prosperity and hostile 
to insolence and self-exaltation. This is, 

of course, a commonplace of the Greek tragedians. 
A Greek might have assented to the maxim laid 
down by St. raul in Ho 12^ (ippoveiy e/y t 6 cioippovtiv), 
but he laboured under a real confusion of mind, a 
real ignorance, as to the actual condition and true 
lossibilities of human nature. In the gospel, 
mmility is the natural fruit of the deepened 
insight which resulted from Christ’s revelation of 
Cod, and of tlie personal example exhibited in 
the incarnate life. ‘ The sceptre of God’.s majesty,’ 
says an early writer (Clem, ad Cor. I. xvi.), ‘our 
Jjord Jesus Christ came not in the pomp of arro- 
mince or pride, though He might have done so, 
but in lowliness of mind {raireiyoippovCcv).* Here we 
have the keynote of the change which Christianity 
noduced in man’s estimate of himself. It may 
le added that ‘magnanimity’ ranks as a genuine 
Christian virtue; it is not, however, identical 
with humility, though quite compatible with it. 
Aquinas regards it as a species of fortitude {Sum. 
ii. 2. qu. exxix.). 

1. In the NT, humility seems to be considered 
under two main aspects. 

(1) As a personal virtue. —From this point of 
view humility is that fundamental quality which 
places man in the only right relation to God. 
‘Humility,’ says Aquinas, ‘strictly speaking, 
implies the reverence whereby man subjects hirn- 
selt to God’ {Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 3 resp,). 
Humility is the victory of truth in character; that 
just seli-estimate which, while not depreciating 
personal gifts or excellences, always refers them 
to Cod as their true and only source. This just 
self-estimate includes both the sense of creaturely 
limitations and the consciousne-ss of personal weak¬ 
ness and sinfulness. ‘Humilitas facit quod homo 
leipsum parvipendat, secundum consiuerationem 
proprii defectus’ {Sum. ii. 2. qu. exxix. art. 3 
ad 4). 

Humility is thus the initial grace of the Christian 
life. Its fundamental place in character is taught 
by Christ in the first Beatitude (Mt 5*); and also 
in the injunction of Mt 18^ Mk 10^®, Lk 18*^. It 
implies ‘the acknowledgment of God’ and of 
what man really is in His sight, and thus includes : 
(a) the sj>irit of creaturely dependence and service. 
Our Lord’s great humility was manifested in His 
assumption of the ‘ form of a servant,’ as con¬ 
trasted with the glory and sovereignty of His 
original and essential state as Son of (Jod (Ph 2’; 
see Corn, k Lap. ad loc., and cf. Job. Damasc. de 
Orth. Fid. iii. 21). Further, in virtue of the union 
of His human nature with Deity, He who is one 

1 AriiUotlfj 8uys (iv. 8. 16): toixev ri ^ryoAoiI/vxi'a otov xoa/aoc th 
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with the Author and (iiver of all spiritual hless- 
iiigs hcMiarne Himself a receiver, inferior to the 
h’ather ‘ as tonchin},' his manhood ’ and dependent 
on Him for all that was needed to sustain His 
manhood, to equip it for its redemptive work, 
and to ativanee its condition (see Hooker, Ecd. 
Pol., hk. V. ch. 54 ; Aquin. Sum. iii. qn. viii.). The 
unique characteristic of the Christian faith is the 
mystery of this self-humiliation ; the fact that the 
pattern of humility is nothing lower or less than 
the incarnate life of the Son of God. Humility, 
then, in its primary sense is the spirit of perfect 
dependence on (Tod. 

‘ By humility 1 understand such a spirit or g^racious property 
in the soul of man or any intellectual creature as that hereby 
he does sensibly and affectionately altrilmU* all that he has or 
can do to God, the Author and Giver of every good and perfect 
gift' (II. More, ‘Of the Divine Life,’ ch. xii., 2'heol. Wurks, 
London 1708, p. 37). 

( 6 ) Holy fear or the sense of sin. —‘ The poor in 
spirit,’ says Augustine, ‘ are the humble and those 
who fear (iod. Nor can beatitude have any other 
beginning’ (Serm. Dom. in monte, i. 3). Pride or 
self-assertion is the root of sin ; the beginning of 
wisdom is the fear which springs from the sense 
of personal unworthiness. 'Iduis Bernard calls self- 
knowledge and the humility which it produces 
‘mater salutis’ (in Cant, xxxvii. 1 ). Humility is 
the essence of a true conversion ; it is the indispens¬ 
able secret of progress ; it is the pledge of security, 
since even the grace already bestowed on the soul 
may be lost by pride. 

This has never been more forcibly expressed than in a famous 
passage of Augustine (Ep. 118 ‘ ad Diosc.’ 22). He bids Dioscorus 
BubitiiL (limsolf wholly and without reserve to the yoke of Christ, 
and tread no other road to tlio attainment of truth than that 
which was trodden by Him who, as God, saw the Inhrniitv of 
our steps. * And that road is first humility, secondly humility, 
thirdly humility. . . . And as often as 1 was asked about the 
precepts of Christian religion, I should choose to answer 
nothing else than “ Humility,” though perhaps necessity would 
compel me to say other things.’ 

( 2 ) As a social virtue. —On the other hand, 
humility is commended in the NT as a social 
virtue, as, for instance, in Ph 2‘*“. Humility is 
a form of moderatiou (cf. Sum. ii. 2. qu. cixi. art. 4). 
The point enforced by Clirist’s example in Ph 2 
is that He did not insist upon rights which He 
might in strict justitie have claimed. St. Paul 
implies that the desire for superiority, vainglory, 
and the snirit of partisanship are fatal to Christian 
unity and concord. The humility which honours 
all men and defers to them in quantum in eis 
aliquid in.spicit de donis Dei tends to nromote the 
well-being of the community (Ko 12 ^ Eph 4'**, 
Ph 2^). It excludes tlie envy which sj)rings from 
comparing self with others (2 Co 10 *“): it encourage.s 
the spirit of contentment and nuitual .serviceable¬ 
ness. 'i’he humble man will constantly recognize 
that any gift which gives him sufieriority over his 
fellows IS in a measure due to the good influence of 
others—parents, friends, teachers, even enemies wdio 
have dealt candidly witli his defects ; and, further, 
‘so far from wishing to keep his virtues to himself 
he will wish that they were common as the air of 
heaven, that “ all the Lord’s people were prophets.” 
Thus humility is a social virtue and may be re¬ 
garded as an aspect of benevolence’ (Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil, i. 206). Hence in the 
interests of peace, whether in the family or in the 
Church, the NT frequently insist.^ on tlie duty of 
mutual subjection (e.g. Eph S**, 1 P 5®). Further, 
as one great secret of elVective social service is 
patient study of the conditions of each problem 
that needs solution, the teacliahle or humble 
temper is essential—the spirit which is willing 
to learn and observe before taking action. 
Bernard’s observation is here in point, that the 
Church needs reservoirs rather than pipes (‘ Canales 
hodie in Ecclesia multos habemus, conchas vero 
perpaiicas’). ‘Men,’ he complains, ‘are nowa- 


daj's so full of charity that they wish to pour out 
before they are full ; they are more read}' to sneak 
than to hear, and eager to teach wluit tliey liave 
not leariie<l ’ {in Cant, xviii. 3). The si ientilio 
spirit needled in <lealirig with modern social prob¬ 
lems is a spirit of humility, willing to put itself 
to school with facts, and mindful of Bacon’s maxim, 
arteni inveniendi cum inventis adolescere posse.^ 

2 . The acts or oflices of humility must neces.sarily 
vary with the particular states and conditions of 
men. The Benedictine rule, with its ‘ twelve 
grades’ of humility, is briefly discussed by Aquinas 
{Sum. ii. 2. qu. clxi. art. 6 ; see also the last book of 
Cassian’s Jnst., ‘de Superbia’). In ordinary life 
the grace of humility takes such forms as are 
descrilied by Jeremy Taylor {Holy Li 'ing, ch. ii. 
§ 4). It is specially tested in a man’s life with 
his equals. 

‘The hardest trial of humility must be not towards a person to 
whom you are superior, and who acknowledges that superiority, 
but towards a person with whom you are on equal footing o! 
competition. . . . The relations to equals are thus the more 
real trial of humility than the relations to inferiors’ (Mor.ley, 
Unix). Serm., London, 187B, ix. *Our Duty to Kquals,’ p. *220). 

3 . It may be noticed, in conclusion, that some 

clear principles connected with our subject emerge 
ill our Eoitvs teaching, and find an echo in common 
human experience.—( 1 ) Docility or receptiveness — 
the temper of the child is a necessary condition of 
spiritual as of mental giow'th (.see PASSIVITY). — 
(‘ 2 ) The spirit of dependence is the condition of 
spiritual fruitfulness (.In 15®). The Christian ideal 
is not self-reliance, hut unlimited conlidence in the 
goodwill and eo-operating grace of God at every 
stage of moral and spiritual progress. The 
Christian echoes St. Paul’s confession ; iviKovplai 
ojV dvd Tou Beov rj/xlpai ra&njt 

iffTriKo. { Ac 26‘““). The Bense of personal insuflicieney 
is never diminished in the true Christian. In 
proportion to his growth in grace ho realizes more 
j)erfeetly his ‘ universal need ’ of God—his complete 
dependence on Christ, his all-sufliciency in Christ 
(Ph 4**; cf. 2 Co 12**). We may contrast the 
boast of the Stoic : ‘ Sapiens cum Diis ex pari vivit, 
Deorum socius, non supplex ’ (Seneca, quoted by 
J. Smith, Select Discourses, London, 1660, p. 390). 
Again : ‘ Dicam quomoilo intelligas sanurn ; si se 
ij>se contentus est, si conlidit sibi ’ (Sen. Ep. 72).— 
(.3) Humility is the way of exaltation (Lk 14** 18*®). 
'I'his is a saying of very wide scope. The supreme 
illustration of its meaning is seen in the Passion 
and Resurrection of Christ Himself. The condition 
of all real excellence is a just estimate by man of 
his own capacity, and of the greatness of the object 
at which he aims. The condition of acquiring the 
capacity to rule is service (Mt 20 ““**). The nope 
of progress lies in that self-dissatisfaction and habit 
of asjuration which is the negation of pride 
(Ph 3’ *®). Christianity, in fact, as Pascal points 
out {Penstes, pt. ii. art. 4), combines what had 
hitherto seemed contrary : greatness of character 
and humility.—(4) The principle implied in Lk 16** 
and in 1 Co 4®'®—the principle that what a man is 
in God's sight, that and nothing else he is. Humility 
implies a constant sense of the possible reversal 
of all human judgment. Hence humility is closely 
allied to Christian simplicity or single-mindedness, 
which aims simply at pleasing God (Ro 8 ®, 1 Co 7“, 
I Th 4*), which strives after a goodness such as 
He can accept (2 Co 5“), and which recognizes 
everywhere the presence of an unseen Lord who 
searches the heart. So Augustine describes the 
ideal righteous man as being one who ‘ Deum 
ubique praesentem ita cognoscat sicut sancti postea 

1 Of. Huxley’s niaxitn ; ‘ Science seems to me to teach in the 
highest and strongest manner the great truth which is embo<lied 
in the Christian conception of entire surrender to the will of 
Ood. Sit down before facts as a little child, follow humbly 
wherever nature leads, or you shall learn nothing' (‘ Letter to 0. 
Kingsley,’ Lift and Lettera, ed. L. Huxley, Loudon, 1000, L 210> 
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cognituri 8unt * {de Spir. ei Litt. 66 ; cf. Cassian, 
Inst. xii. 32). 

LiTRRATtrRK.—Bajtl, Horn, de kumilitate \ Augustine, Epist. 
118, ‘ad Dioscorurii’; Bernard, in Cant. 37, etc. ; Aquinas, 
Summa, ii. ‘i. qiiiestt. cxxix, 8, cxxxii., cxxxiii.,c]xL; J. Taylor, 
Holy Living, ch. ii. | 4 ; W. Law, Serium Call, London 1728, 
chs. 17, 18, 10 ; H. Rashdall, The Theory of Good ana Evil, 
Oxford, 1907, bk. i. ch. vii. | 6 ; J. Iverach, The Other Side oj 
Oreatneae, London, 1906, p. 1 fl. K. L. OtTLEY. 

HUMOUR.—The quality of humour shares in 
the mystery which attaches to all forms of human 
emotion. In its genuine manifestations it is as 
spontaneous as laughter, and as inexplicable. It 
mocks all attempts at definition. We can ‘see’ 
it, and possess it, and enjoy it, but cannot say 
with definiteness what it is. 

The word itself has hod a changeful history. 
Starting with the significance of moisture or 
fluid, it was employed in pre-scientific medicine to 
describe what were regarded as the four principal 
humours or fluids of the human body, viz. blood, 
choler, phlegm, and melancholy. It then came to 
denote a passing disposition, a transient mood or 
temper, because these were supposed to originate 
from the condition of the humours. When the 
mood was permanent or characteristic, it Indicated 
what we call an eccentricity. To Dr. Johnson a 
humorist was ‘a man with odd conceits,’ and to 
Goldsmith ‘an eccentric fellow.’ In modern 
usage, humour is generally restricted to the sense 
of the ludicrous, or that power in man which 
enables him to see and enjoy what is amusing. 
(There are some grounds for suspecting that some 
of the dumb animals are not entirely destitute 
of it.) 

The common opinion among modem psycho* 
legists is that the perception of the incongruous 
and the inconsistent is the cause or source of 
humour. It is invariably associated with alertness 
and breadth of mind, a keen sense of proportion, 
and faculties of quick observation and comparison. 
It involves a certain detachment from or superi¬ 
ority to the disturbing experiences of life. It ap¬ 
preciates the whimsicalities and contradictions of 
life, recognizes the existence of what is unexpected 
and absurd, and extracts joy out of what might 
be a cause of sadness. It acts as a check to one¬ 
sided views of life, and champions the ideas of 
‘ common sense ’ against the visionary aims of the 
idealist. It is complex in its character and action. 
It is ‘essentially the gift of rising above the inter¬ 
est with which we [and others] may be engaged 
and reducing it to its limited importance, or even 
to its proper insignificance, in the great whole of 
things in w'hich it is a part’ (E. Caird, Cli Ixx. 
[1896] 818). Again, it sometimes exaggerates one 
special feature, or characteristic (os in caricature), 
so that it appears absurd, because out of relation 
to the whole to which it belongs ; or it creates 
amusement by bringing into a temporary union 
ideas and things w hich do not belong to tiie same 
category. Berj^son finds the source of the incon¬ 
gruity in the rigidity, automatism, or distraction 
to which we are liable, and which hinders us from 
adapting ourselves quickly to different situations, 
or from moulding our actions in swift accordance 
with the varying demands of changeful life. The 
contrasts between the ideal and the real, betw'een 
the apparent dignity of man and the situations 
in which he sometimes finds himself, between the 
high aims which he sets before him and the poor 
measure of his attainment, the linking together of 
things and ideas which are essentially ditt'erent— 
these are the perennial founts of humour. The 
sharper the contrast, and the more sudden the 
perception of it, the more intense is the emotion 
which is produced. Humour then relieves itself 
in an explosion of laughter. The element of sur¬ 


prise is an almost necessary adjunct of humour. 
Wot infrequently the contrast involves a moral 
incongruity. It is this fact that places humour as 
a weapon in the hands of the reformer. 

Humour and wit are closely allied. In general 
they find their subjects in the same sphere, but 
they use them diflerently. Humour is kindly, 
and in its genuine forms includes the quality of 
sympathy ; wit is sharper and more apt to wound. 
Wit is a flash, humour is a genial glow ; wit is 
intensive, humour is relaxing. Qualities of feeling 

f iredominate in humour, in wit qualities of intel- 
ect. The boundaries of the two are somewhat 
indeterminate. The pleasure W'hich humour evokes 
is more genial than that to which wit gives rise. 

Humour assumes many forms: verbal humour, 
the humour of the situation, the burlesque, the 
practical joke, satiric humour, sardonic humour, 
and so on. 

The sense of humour is universally desired, 
and is highly valued. No one will readily ac¬ 
knowledge that he does not have it. Without it 
man is scarcely human. It is a means of self- 
criticism, and saves from the folly of self-import¬ 
ance and the sin of self-righteousness. Personal 
vanity or pride cannot survive the possession of 
this self-corrector. It is a protection against 
excess ; it fosters humility, and yet lessens the 
bitterness of failure and blundering. It softens 
the angularities of individual character and social 
life, and introduces a welcome charity into social 
judgments. It carries wdth it a tolerance which 
makes it a foundation of good fellowship. It is 
essentially a social quality, and postulates an 
absorbing interest in life. The cynic may live 
alone; the humorist delights in company. The 
cynic may be a pessimist, but pessimism is impos¬ 
sible to the humorist. In spite of his tendency to 
poke fun at the ideal, lielittle the ‘strenuous life,’ 
and laugh at failure, he yet believes in the ideal. 
Humour tends to keep the heart young. As a 
criticism of social life and character it is invincible 
and invaluable. Humour is the inveterate foe of 
convention, and loves to make fun of Mrs. Grundy 
and all who follow in her train. It keeps social 
life from falling into ruts or from staying there 
when it does so. Many abuses which resist the 
combined assaults of reason, argument, and denun¬ 
ciation yield to the genial onslaught of humour, 
and fly before its shouts of laughter. Humour is 
an almost necessary quality in the reformer. 
Luther owed much of Ins success to his possession 
of it. It was also a prominent characteristic of 
Lincoln. The fanatic is destitute of it, and this 
may account for the fact that he generally fails. 
Humour of itself does not reform ; it is only a 
force that weakens the strength of what is to be 
changed, and prepares the way for the reform. 

But, apart from its practical influences on con¬ 
duct ana society, it adds a joy to life wdthout 
which life would be dull and poor. It is a re¬ 
laxation and a delight to step aside for a moment 
from the sober, grey, and solemn world, where 
reason and order rule, into a realm where the 
whimsical, the incongruous, and the absurd 
hold sway, and summon us to laughter or play. 
These also are part and parcel of the life of the 
world. Some or the world’s greatest benefactors 
have been its humorists. They brighten with 
a touch of fun the horizon of life, winch is often 
dark and dismal. They help us to see and to 
make life a gladsome thing. Even Dante named 
his great work the Divine Comedy, because he 
believed in a happy ending to the story of the 
world’s life. In tlie closing paragraph of Plato’s 
Symposium, Aristodemus reports that, when only 
half-awake, he heard Socrates say that the genius 
of tragedy was the same as the genius of comedy. 
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and that a true artist in the one was also a true 
artist in the other. 

But humour, like many of the powers and 
qualities of man, is capable of evil as well as of 
good. It has a tendency to coarseness and even 
obscenity. Many of the humorous stories of the 
world cannot be repeated in decent society. 
Humour is often irreverent, and hurtful to the 
finer aspects of the emotional and spiritual life. 
The dreams which men cherish of higher and 
better things wither away under its mocking 
touch. They may be called ‘ quixotic,’ but ' by 
these things men live, and wholly therein is the 
life of (the) spirit’ (Is 38**). It may weaken the 
pursuit of a high ideal, beciause it sees the apparent 
futility of effort towards it. It may lead to the 
neglect of the more serious and noble side of life, 
and in its degradation treat the most solemn facts 
and experiences as subjects for laughter. Those 
who possess the sense of humour in a high degree 
are always in danger of being carried away by 
it. Their tendency to exaggeration makes us 
think that the humorist is not always to be 
taken seriously. We cannot accept the character¬ 
izations of Aristophanes as true representations of 
the men and women of Athens in nis day, nor can 
we regard Rabelais as a trustworthy exponent of 
human nature. Although humour is a basis of 

ood-fellowship, when unrestrained it tends to 

estroy friendship. It may develop heartlessness 
and aUy itself with cruelty. No one likes to be 
laughed at, but the humorist not infrequently 
enjoys the misery which his ‘ fun ’ creates. Over- 
indulgence in humour leads to levity, flippancy, 
and shallowness. It is a quality which needs to 
bo rigorously restrained. Humour for humour’s 
sake IS depressing; it adds a burden to life. The 
buffoon and the clown are out of place as perma¬ 
nent features of this work-a-day world. 

It is a curious fact that humour differs widely at 
different periods of the individual life and among 
different people. The humour of the schoolboy is 
an annoyance to him when he is grown up. One 
of the gulfs which separate the races of the world 
is their differing conceptions of the humorous. A 
series of books dealing with the humour of dif¬ 
ferent nations of Europe has been published by 
the Walter Scott Company, London — French, 
German, Italian, 1892 ; American, Dutch, 1893; 
Irish, Spanish, 1894 ; Russian, 1895. Outside of 
the particular nations to which the books refer, 
they are found to be dull. 

LiTBRATnaa.—E. Hecker, Die Phytiol. und Paj/chol. dee L<uh~ 
tns und des Komischen, Berlin, 1878; A. Bain, The JSmotione 
and the Will, London, 1865, pt. i. chs. xii., xiii.. xt. ; H. 
Spencer, Principlee o/ PayohoL, do. 1870, vol. il. pt. vlii. 
ch. vii., and Eeaays, do. 1891, vol. i.. Essay Iv. ‘The Physio¬ 
logy of Laughter'; J. Sully, The Human Mind, do. 1892, 
ii. 161; George Meredith, Etsay on Comedy, and the Uaet 
of the Comic Spirit, do. 1897; H. Bergson, Laughter: An 
Etsay on the Meaning of the Comic, do. 1911; Atlantic 
Monthly, Ixxxiv. [1899] 87‘2, o. [1907] 427; IJE xix. [1909] 
488; Harper*8 New Monthly Magazine, xxxl. [1896] 897; 
Saturday Review, Ixxxvii. [1899] 489, Ixxl. [1891] 939; The 
Spectator, Ixxxix. [1902] 661, xclv. [1906] 80; The Canadian 
Magazirw, xxxiv. [1910] 17; North Amervcan Review, cxxxvii. 
[1888] 267; J.J. Chapman, ‘The Comic,’ HJ viiL [1910] 
862; Darrell Figgis, Shakeepeare, London, 1911, p. 198; 
DCG, art. ‘Humour'; ExpT 11. [1890-911 861.; R. H. Hut¬ 
ton, Contemporary Thought and Thinkere, London, 1894, 
1. 10311.; H. D. Traill, T/w New Fiction, do. 1897, p. 28311. ; 
H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1879 p 18411.; W. S. LiUey, Fortnig/Uly Review, Ux., new 
ser., p. 72411. JOHN BeiD. 

HUNGARIANS.— There is not much of a dis¬ 
tinctive kind that can be said about the religion of 
the ancient Hungarians. They worshipped the 
usual objects of Nature, Their religion, like that 
of many other nomadic peoples, was a very low 
polytheism. Their gods were personifications of 
natural phenomena or of natural forces. The per¬ 
sonification did not reach a high grade of evoln- 


tion, and the gods did not differ much from the 
phenomena, and possessed very little that could be 
called spiritual. There was a little mure of a 
spiritual character attributed to their higliest god, 
whom they called laten (or Ishten), the conception 
of whom overshadowed that of the polytheistic 
‘ little ’ god.s. There were many ‘ little ’ gods ; 
and the heathen Hungarians believed that the 
gods of tile rain, the wind.s, life, death, winter, 
summer, the trees, tlie water, the day and the 
night, had a better and greater influence on human 
life and all its events than the highest god ; and 
therefore they offered burnt-oflerings to the ‘ little ’ 
gods, and thouglit that they were the counsellors 
of the higliest god. They sacrificed especially 
white horses. 

As to other relimous tenets of the Hungarians, 
we know very little indeed. They had no elabor¬ 
ate system or theology, and the triumphant Chris¬ 
tianity of the 11th cent, passed severe laws for the 
abolition of their rites, their hymns, and even 
their places of worship. But we know that they 
had a belief in a life beyond the grave. At the 
burial of their warriors they took care that their 
horses and dogs should be interred with them. 
They also thought that the enemy slain in a battle 
by a Hungarian was bound to serve the Hungarian 
hero after his death. They held firmly that the 
highest god loved the brave, and the greatest 
virtue with which he could endow a man was 
bravery. 

The priests of the Hungarians were called tdfds 
(or tahtosh), * wise man.* They performed the 
sacrifices, said the simple prayers, sang of the 
great deeds of heroes. They resembled the Welsh 
bards somewhat ; but they had less religious 
strength than the bards, and accordingly Chris¬ 
tianity not only vanquished but almost extirpated 
the old heathen religion of the Hungarians. 

Among the modern Hungarians, fairies {tunder^ 
'apparitions’) are, in older tradition, subject to a 

f foduess named Furuzsina, and live in a far-away 
and of matchless beauty, though they still have 
mansions in this world (especially mountain castles) 
till vexed by mankind. They often entice away 
mortals whom they love. Fate-telling fairies 
(usually three, but also seven or nine in number) 
are also prominent figures in Hungarian folk- 
belief, dwelling near a spring, well, or brook. 
These fates are usually considered beneficent. 
Other fairies dwell in lalces and rivers, and there 
are, be-sides, mermen [vizi emberek) and mermaids, 
who often form love-unions with human beings. 
Many springs are regarded as holy, and drou^it 
follows if stones are thrown into them, while folk- 
customs often retain traces of the wide-spread 
belief in the magic properties of water. Giants 
and dwarfs figure in popular belief; the former are, 
in general, kindly, and in their wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful palaces they live lives of model bliss and pro¬ 
priety. Unlike giants generally, the Hungarian 
iants are wise, and are particularly distinguished 
y the fact that they keep their strength in a vat 
in the seventh cellar of their palaces, taking with 
them only what they may require. The chief 
function of dwarfs is to guard treasure ; but they 
take their third owner (they can he sold by one 
man to another) to hell. Obvious traces of an 
early fire-cult have survived, especially about the 
time of the summer solstice. The winds are the 
children of the 'wind-mother’ (Sz6lanya) or the 
subjects of the ‘wind-king’ (Sz^lkirdly); and 
apoplexy is often called ‘wind-stroke’ [szHuUs). 
Generally speaking, however, the belief in disease- 
demons 18 rather attenuated among the modern 
Hungarians. In regard to Hungarian ideas con¬ 
cerning fate, it is noteworthy that the old term 
for casting lots is nyilaznit * to shoot an arrow.’ 
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Before the fates have decided the future of a child, 
witches may decree it an evil destiny, though this 
may sometimes be ameliorated. The life of each 
man is prede.stined, but, if at midni^iiit one throws 
gold coins away at a cross-road, he wlio picks them 
up surrenders to the other as many years as he 
takes coins. Traces of foundation sacriiice still 
jiersist, tlie heads of horses or dogs, or the bones 
of a raven or black cock, being buried in the 
foundation of the building. 

The dog and the wolf were sacred animals to the 
ancient Hungarians, who made oath by them. 
After death shepherds and horse-keepers who 
have suffered wrong during life, as well as those 
who have been brought to harm by perjury of 
others, are transformed into wolves, horses, and 
dogs respectively ; and in these forms they obtain 
req^uital for the injustice done them. 

Folk-charms are numerous, and whatsoever has 
appertained to, or come in contact with, the dead 
has magic potency, which may be used either 
for beneiicent or for maleficent purposes ; while 
the hair, blood, etc. of another gives him or her 
who secretly obtains it power over its original 
owner. There is a firm belief in witches, change¬ 
lings, etc., part of which may be borrowed from 
neighliouring peoples, but much of which may 
equally well be an inheritance from the pagan 
period. 

Litkraturs.—J. Szinnyel, Thf. Origin, Language, and Cul- 
ture of the Hungarian, 11)07; Julius Pauler, The Uistory of 
the Hungarian Nation, 1893; B. Munkacsy, Aryan and 
Caucaeian Elements in the Finn. figr. Language, IDOl (art. 

‘ Isten '); A. Kovats, ‘ Df antiquaKOtitili religionc I'lunj'aroruin,' 
in Cornple-rendu du congree ecient. internat. dee catholiguet 
(1898) 1. 78-105; A. Ipolyi, Magyar mythologia, Budapest, 1864 
(oanecially tor soiirceH and collection of material); H. von 
Wlislocki, Volkeglaube und relig. Branch der Magyaren, 
MiinaUr, 1898. A. SZABO. 

HUNTING AND FISHING.—In the history 
of culture the hunter as a representative of a stage 
of development in human progress stands between 
the collector who depends entirely upon the pro¬ 
vision of Nature for the roots, fruits, eggs, insects, 
etc., which he gathers while making no effort to en¬ 
sure his food 8up|)ly in the future, and the herds¬ 
man whose means of livelihood are his flocks or 
herds of domesticated animals. By a hunting 
community must be understood one in which the 
principal source of food supply is the flesh of wild 
animals killed or taken in the chase. In an early 
stage of social development, such a community 
will continue to employ the methods of the col¬ 
lector for vegetable food. The Tasmanians did not 
practise agriculture, nor did the aborigines of 
Australia, except in the west, where the cultiva¬ 
tion of purslane is recorded and the heads of the 

C IS were re-inserted in the ground after the plants 
been dug up.^ Some races, however, while 
still in the hunting stage, have cultivated the 
ground, even though by such primitive methods as 
those of the Bushmen. The Indians of North 
America, excepting the Pueblo Indians, at the 
time of their discovery were hunters, but practised 
agriculture to a certain extent, the cultivation of 
the ground being left to the women. Further, 
although hunting and fishing may no longer con¬ 
stitute the characteristic industry of a community, 
and may come to be regarded as a sport, as in 
dynastic Egypt and other countries of high civiliza¬ 
tion such as Persia and India, the methods of the 
primitive hunter survive, and in many cases are 
the principal or only means of providing a supply 
of animal food. Throughout tlie greater part of 
Africa the peoples, according to the character of 
their environment, are either agriculturists or herds¬ 
men ; but, as they do not, as a rule, eat theircattle, 

1 A. a Gregory, JAl xvL [1886] 181. 


they are compelled to rely upon the chase for fresh 
meat. It is not uncommon in such cases for the 
hunters to be a class a])art, as, for instance, on the 
Congo, where men are chosen to lead hunting ex¬ 
peditions on account of their special skill, or in 
Uganda, where there are professionals, the sons of 
hunters, trained to the chase from an early age, 
who do nothing else. 

In a hunting community, the conditions of life 
are not such as to favour either a high standard of, 
or progress in, culture. Climatic conditions, as a 
rule, are such as either to absorb the whole time 
and energy of the people in the provision of the 
bare necessities of existence, as in Australia, the 
Tundra region of Asia, and in the extreme north 
and south of America, or so little effort is required 
to secure a livelihood, as in the tropics, that it 
atibrds no stimulus to advancement. An almost 
equally effective check on progress is the migratory 
character of the hunting community, necessitated 
either by the seasonal movement of the game or 
by its scarcity. As a consequence, habitations are 
usually of a flimsy and temporary character, ex¬ 
cept where the rigour of the climate demands pro¬ 
tection against cold and storm ; the number of 
individuals forming the group is comparatively 
small, because a wide extent of country is required 
for the support of each member ; and social organ¬ 
ization is loose, because the solitary hunter has not 
yet learnt to a})pre(;iate the advantage of co¬ 
operation and subordination. Authority, in so far 
as it exists at all, rests with the old men or tends 
to centre in the skilled hunter. 

Tho natives of Australia, when on their hunting; expeditions, 
erected sheltere of interwoven boiitfhs, and, althoutch it is not 
correct to say of all the tribes that they erected no permanent 
habitations, some of them, especially in the south and west, 
lived in huts which were little more than windbreaks. The 
Bushmen wandered about in small (groups; they had no chiefs, 
and their habitations were screens made from the boughs of 
trees. Among the Andaman Islanders the sites of the encamp¬ 
ments were determined largely by their fitness for the pursuit 
of game and fishing; i of their three types of habitations, the 
temporary shelter, consisting of a lean-to roof of palm-leaves 
affixed to two posts, was probably at one time the only form in 
use ; the authority of their chiefs was very restricted ; and the 
group numbered from fifty to eighty individuals. The Negrillos 
of Central Africa, the rock Veddas, the wilder Seuiang of the 
Malay Peninsula, ojid the nomadic Aetas (Philippines) may be 
mentioned as further examples of the primitive culture and 
social Organization of the small hunting group. In North 
America the tribes were all hunters or fishers, with the excei^i- 
tion of the tribes of the south-west, but exhibited cousiderable 
variety in culture and social organization. Many practised 
agriculture, especially in latitudes where the maize ripens. 
The Shoshones had a very loose social organization and an 
almost entire absence of ceremonial. The Yuma and Seri of 
California were both at a very low stage in culture ; the latter 
ate their food for the most part raw, had no domestic animals 
except dogs, and did not praciise agriculture. On the plains 
tho buffalo was the chief staple of food and material of 
industry. Here the social organization was of a more stable 
and closely woven character, and the chieftainship was acquired 
by merit; this was no doubt to some extent due to the fact 
that the methods pursued in hunting the buffalo required con¬ 
certed action and subordination. The Algonquins and Iroquois 
of the northern woodlands practised agriculture, and had 
evolved a highly organized machinery of government. In 
South America, the Arawak of Guiana, the Botocudo and Bororo 
of Brazil, the Tehuelche, and the Fuegians—to mention instances 
only—are nomads with a loose tribal organization and a low type 
of culture, and are, for the most part, ignorant of agriculture. 
The Eskimos afford a typical example of a nomadic hunting 
community which draws its means of existence almost entirely 
from the animal world,'and varies its location, methods, and 
objects of pursuit In accordance with the changes of season. 
In Africa, nowever, where hunting and fishing are universal, 
even the tribes which may be described as hunters have to a 
large extent abandoned nomadic habits through the additional 
means of livelihood afforded by the cultivation of the ground by 
their women. To the nomad herdsmen and the agriculturists 
of East Africa, hunting is merely an additional means of sub¬ 
sistence, followed, ae by the peasant population of Uganda, 
partly as a sport, partly through the desire for meat as a sup¬ 
plement to the ordinary diet. 

Although the culture of the hunter is, speaking 
generally, of a rude type, the implements ana 
weapons which he has devised to meet his needs 

t £. H. Man, Ahoriginai InhedntanU of the Andaman 
Jtlanda, Loudon, 1888, p. 126. 
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indicate a remarkable capacity to adapt liirnself to 
his environment, and, within the limits of the 
available .material, to provide himself with the 
means most suitable for the attainment of his end. 

The use of the bow and arrow is almost universal, 
the blunt arrow beinj; employed in many localities 
for killin|j[ birds. This weapon, however, is not 
found in Australia or in most parts of the Pacific, 
except occasionally as a toy. Knives occur in a 
variety of forms as well as spears. It is, however, 
in the weapons of a more restricted distribution, 
devised to meet special circumstances, that the in¬ 
genuity and adaptability of the primitive hunter 
have been most strikingly displayed ; as, for in¬ 
stance, in the ease of the harpoon, of w’hich the essen¬ 
tial feature is that the head should come apart from, 
but continue to be attached to, the shaft when it 
strikes the quarry, to mark its position in water, 
or hamper its escape on land. The blowpipe, 
used with light poisoned darts, which is found in 
South Eastern Asia—the Malay Peninsula and ad¬ 
jacent islands—and in the forest regions of South 
America, and was at one time used in parts of the 
southern United States, is another example of a 
weapon admirably adapted to meet special con¬ 
ditions, and especially fitted for use in killing 
small birds and monkeys in a dense forest country. 

It is not merely in devising weapons that primi¬ 
tive man shows this peculiarly acute quality of 
mind. The methods and devices used in hunting, 
trapping, and fishing show a capacity for close ob¬ 
servation of the habits and psychology of wild 
animals which, with ready ability, has been turned 
to full advantage. 

Hunting, when considered from the point of view 
of mctliods and ai)paratus, resolves itself into a 
question of the means by which man seeks to over¬ 
come the stnmgth, lleetness of foot, capacity for 
Might, cunning, timidity, or aptitude for conceal¬ 
ment of the animal vvoibl. In its simplest form the 
acquisition of animal food does not diner materially 
from the earliest method by which a primitive com¬ 
munity procures its supplies of vegetable food ; in 
each case, tlie process is one of simple collection. 

In Australia ana the Andaman Islands, mussels and shell¬ 
fish are gathered at low tide by band. The ‘ kitchen middens’ 
of the Neolithic; age in Denmark, the shell-moundB of Patagonia, 
of the Western coasts of both South and North An)cric;a—to 
mention insLancos only—are relics of a population which at 
some time existed wholly or for the greater part by this means. 
The collection of insects, grubs, or birds' eggs, especially sea 
birds’ eggs, involved as a rule no special measures. Sometimes 
the birds themselves were taken fron; the nest by hand, as the 
natives of Gippsland took the cockatoo. In California, in 
Tasmania, and in Australia on Lake Alexandrina, shell-fish were 
obtained by wonmn by diving. The Eskimos of Alaska have 
been known to catch a seal simply with the hands as it tried to 
escape across the ice. The Australian women catch fioundere, 
mud fish, and the like under the soles of the feet while wading. 
The beginning of the use of appliances In fishing may be seen in 
the branch of a tree employed by tribes of the north-west coast 
of America to dip up fish spawn from the water, and In the 
gunny bag held in the water by the Australian women, when 
the river is in flood, to catch small fry as they swim down stream. 
In these cases, no pursuit of the prey is involved, and this is 
also the case when, either by accident or as the result of obser¬ 
vation, the prey is found in its lair. In California, the Indians 
used to cut down trees, sometimes as many as nine or ten, one 
after the other, in the hope of finding a squirrel in its nest. 
In Australia, the bark of the tree was examined for marks of 
the opossum’s claws ; when Its nest was found, the animal was 
dragged out and killed. 

Failing the discovery of the lair, the hunter stationed him¬ 
self at some spot which, to his knowledge, was frequented by 
the animal, either a water-hole or a track leading to the water- 
hole. or some spot at which it came to feed. In the Torres 
Straits, the native, having observed the invariable route by 
which pigeons return from their feeding-grounds day by day, 
stations himself in a tree near their line of flight, and with a 
long slender stick attached to his wrist knocks the birds 
down as they pass. In Ilinchinbrook Island, fires were built 
under the trees in which the birds roosted, while on the Tully 
river cockatoos were knocked off their roosting-places at night 
with a long cane.l In the winter the Eskimo takes advantage of 
the habits of the seal and waits by the holes at which it comes 
out to breathe, or, later in the year, spears it as it bosks in the 

I N. W. Thomas, Native$ of Australia, Loudon, 1906, p. 98. 


sun. The Ekoi build platforms on the trees visited by the hush 
beasts, from which they kill the animals as they eat the fruit 
on the ground below. 1 It was, however, in running down 
animals that the savage hunter displayed the greatesl endur¬ 
ance. The Australian hunter captured the kangaroo by pur¬ 
suit only, following it until it was exhausted. The Tasmanians 
ran down the emu, and the natives of Hawaii the goat.^ The 
Wailaki Indians of California hunted the deor on foot, men 
posted at intervals along its trail taking up the following in 
relavs. 

The pursuit of wild animals with the object of 
securing the prey by tiring it out demanded ex¬ 
ceptional sjpeed and endurance, while the result 
must, not infrequently, have been disappointing. 
Primitive man has, therefore, preferred, as a rule, 
to rely upon other means of ajiproacliing suffi¬ 
ciently near to his prey to enable him to disable 
and kill it. Both tracking and stalking require 
highly trained powers of observation combined 
with great skill to avoid attracting the attention 
of the quarry through its senses of smell, sight, 
or hearing. Record has frequently been made 
of the ahilitv with which primitive peoples move 
noiselessly through jungle and forest without dis¬ 
turbing a twig.* 

Most hunting races, however, do not rely en¬ 
tirely upon their own skill in tracking; they have 
utilized the natural instincts, speed and scenting 
powers, of the dog. 

The Australians employ the dingo in hunting the opossum, 
emu, and kangaroo. In hunting the inuNk ox, the Eskimo 
dog.s outstripped their uiasters and held the animals at bay 
until tlie latter came un. In the Malay I’eninsulu only the wild 
tribes use the dog. 'The Ilenua-Jakiin, while floating down a 
stream in his canoe, sends his dog through the woods along the 
bank to hunt the mouse-deer. In Southern Nigeria the Ekoi 
also train their dogs to hunt by themselves. IJolh the Boloki 
(Congo) and the Ekoi perform certain rites over the ilogs before 
they are free of the bush, to make them courageous and of keen 
scent.* The hunting leopard of India and Porsia and the hawk 
in Europe and in Tartary, os recorded by Marco Polo, are other 
instances in which the natural instincts of animals have been 
utilized by man in hunting. In fishing, the employment of the 
remora, or sucker-flah, by the natives of the Antilles and the 
Australians to hunt the turtle or dugong is a curious analogue. 

In approaching the quarry, advantage is taken 
of sheaer, both natural and artificial. The 
Australian, when hunting duck, swims beneath 
tlie surface of the water, while breathing through 
a reed. On the Nile, the ancient Egyptiiina 
liunted duck in mucli the same manner, covering 
tlieir heads with a calabash ; while in China it 
used to he the custom to catch swans by placing a 
basket containing bait on the head of the swimmer. 
Convenient trees, shrubs, or tufts of grass were 
used to cover the a)>proach of the hunter; some¬ 
times branches, sniaii hushes, or bundles of grass 
were carried in the hand. The Bushman crept up 
behind a grass screen to the herds of antelopes, 
ostriches, or other game; the Australian used a 
screen of hushes, or in some districts a collar-like 
head-dress, when stalking the emu. 

The appearance of the animal to be caught U 
frequently imitated. 

The Bushman hunted the qiiagga, which grazes with the 
ostrich, by covering himself with the skin of one of these birds, 
imitating their action in feeding by means of a stick thrust up 
through the neck. Among the Dogrib Indians, two hunters 
covered themselves with the skin of a reindeer, the first hold¬ 
ing in his hands bushes against which he rubbed the head of 
the animal in imitation of its action in feeding. In North 
America, in driving the buffalo one of the hunters, dressed up 
in a buffalo skin, enticed the herd to the edge of the precipice 
towards which it was desired to drive tbem.o 

Various forms of decoy were employed. 

A method frequently used in Australia was to fasten s 
wounded bird to a tree. It then attracted others by its cries. 

1 P. A, Talbot, Jn iht Shadow qf th$ Bush, London, 1912, p. 
146. 

>0. E. Dutton, 'Hawaiian Volcanoes,’ U.S. Geol. Sur. Uth 
Ann. Rep., 1882, p. 1S7. 

8 See Man, Andaman Islands, 143 ; C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, 
The Veddas, Cambridge, 1911, p. 897; Skeat-Blagden, 7'he Ragan 
Race* of the Malay Reninsuta, London, 1906, 1. 200 f. ; E. B. 
Tylor, A nthropvlogy, do. 1884, p. 207. 

* Talbot, 147 ; J. U. Weeks, Among Congo C<mnibaU, London, 
1913, p. 238. 

• W. T. Uornoday, In RSI, 1887, pt. 11. p. 488. 
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Sometimes tbs cry of the bird was imitated by the hunter. 
The Botocudo attracted the crocodile to the bank by rubbing 
its eggs one against the other. Another form of decoy was an 
imitation of the action of the prey of the bird or animal. The 
Australians attracte<l pelicans by throwing sheila into the 
water, imitating the splashes made by small fish. 

The use of snares, usually set in a path fre¬ 
quented by game or at the approach to a water- 
hole, is wide-spread. The initial stage in the use 
of bait, snare, and trap is seen in a method adopted 
in New South Wales to catch birds of prey by 
attracting them with a piece of fish held in the 
hand of a man who pretends to be asleep, and in 
the practice of catching cormorants by posts set in 
the water upon which the birds alight and are 
noosed by the hunter who swims out to them.^ A 
somewhat similar method is employed by the 
Eskimos in catching gulls : a hunter stationed in¬ 
side a snow hut with a transparent slab of ice in 
the roof catches the birds by the feet as they 
alight on the top. The noose appears in its most 
highly dovelopea form in America as the lasso of 
the American Indian ; another appliance similar in 
its action of entangling but witli the addition of 
the action of stunning is the bolas, a weapon 
found among the Eskimos and in South America, 
which consists of a number of ropes fastened to¬ 
gether at one end and each having a weight at the 
other end. The noose anticipates the use of the 
snare, whether it is used in the hand, as in the 
capture of the crocodile in Northern Australia or 
in taking the turkey bustard in Queensland, or 
attached to fixed posts—a method followed, also 
in Australia, in catching duck—or fastened to a 
pole held in the hand, as the Californian Indians 
caught birds and the Paiiamint Indians the lizard, 
after its attention had been attracted hy a grass¬ 
hopper at the end of a line on a rod. The use of 
bird-lime, though hardly falling within the cate¬ 
gory of a trap (a term which usually connotes 
some hidden mechanism), represents a simple form 
of self-capture. On the Tully river in Australia, 
the natives catch cockatoos by placing bird-lime 
on the roosting branches. The Semang, the Eer- 
ernbun, and the Jakun u.se bird-lime ; the Be.si.si 
fix rattans smeared with bird-lime on notches cut 
in trees for the purpose, while the Sakai catch large 
numbers of gregarious birds, such as the padi bird, 
hy limed strips of rattan spread on the ground. 
An analogous device employed by the Seniang 
consisted of 8trij>s of bamboo smeared with poison 
and spread in the paths.’' 

In the Malay Peninaula and in Borneo, advantage is taken of 
the argua pheaaant’a habit of rooting up ^raas to clear ita danc¬ 
ing ground, hy fixing aharp-edged atripa of l)ainl»oo in the 
ground, which out the throat of the bird when it tries to pull 
them up.i* 

In Australia, advantage was taken of the wal¬ 
laby’s habit of running with its bead down, to 
stretch nets across its path. It w'as also caught in 
pits designed to break its legs. The pit with 
sloping sides is frequently employed, especially in 
taking big |;ame, a common practice, as in the 
case of the pits of the Boloki on the Congo, being 
to put prongs or spikes of wood at the bottom to 
injure or kill the animal.* The pits are concealed 
by nishca, boughs of trees, grass, or leaves, or 
sometimes a board, which the weight of the animal 
breaks down or tilts. In Central Africa, in the 
case of buck, fences, sometimes miles in extent, 
were built to guide the animal to the pit.* 

A ' foot-trap ’ used by elephant hunters in Uganda was a deep 
hole slightly greater in circumference than the elephant’s leg, 
at the bottom of which was a sharpened stake in which a deep 
notch had been cut. This spike was broken off by the animal's 

I N. W. Thomas, p. 88. 

* Skeat-Blogden, 1. 204, 209, 218. 

* Ib. 216 f. ; Hose ■ McDougall, Pagan Tribe* of Borneo, 
London, 1912, i. 148. 

4 J. U. Weeks, 145. 

» A. Werner, Native* of Central Africa, London, 1906, p. 
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struggles to free its leg, and rendered it lanae. A form of trap 
or snare used in Tibet, Uganda, and other parts of Africa, was a 
ring made of creeper or other material in which were set sharp 
thorns, spikes, or pieces of wood or bone pointing inwards. 
This was fastened to a stake and then placed in or above a 
small hole.t Another common form of trap is that in which a 
catch is released by an animal passing along a path. The 
guillotine trap, of frequent occurrence in Africa, is a heavy log 
with a Bhari:> spear-head, sometimes poisoned, set in one end, 
suspended from a tree. This was commonly used for big game, 
e.g. in the Buiemezi district of Uganda, for clept)ants,'‘^ and by 
the Anjanga for leopards and lions.s Closely allied to this 
form is the spring trap, the spring usually being a sapling bent 
down over or near the path and fastened with a twig, which, 
on release, tightens a noose around some part, usually the leg, 
of the animal. Among the Anjanga, the release was a gate-liko 
arrangement designed to catch a buck by the leg or a small 
animal by the neck. 

In another form of release trap, the spring may set in action 
a bow and arrow, as among the Oilyaks, who use a crossbow or 
a spear, and in the Malay Peninsula by the Sakai and Semarig. 
The Mantra placed a poisoned spike at the end of the sapling 
which formed the spring. An effective combination, consisting 
of a fence with spear-traps set in openings at regular intervals, 
is used by the Johor Benua and Berembun tribes.^ Snares and 
traps have at all times been much used in North America. 
Among the IXinAs, the beaver is caught by a not let down into 
its run under the ice. The traps in which the tribes caught 
martens, lynxes, foxes, and even bears, are mostly variants of 
the ffgure-of-four release, in which, on the animal taking the 
bait, a cross-bar or other appliance falls and causes death.4 
The net may be used simply as a snare or fence, being ftretc.hed 
across the path which an anitual is expected to take, or it may 
be manipulated by hand. The Euahlayi tribes of (Queensland 
in catching pigeons employ a net, one side of which is pegged 
to the ground, the other fastened to a rod, throwing it over the 
birds as they settle on tiieir water holes.® In ancient Egypt the 
clap net was used in catching duck. 

In some of tiie cases mentioned above, pits and 
other forms of traps are used in conjunction with 
a fence intended to make the capture of the animal 
more certain by guiding? it to tlie trap. Fences of 
nets or stakes are frequently used with this object 
in view, but, instead of success being dependent 
upon the chance wanderings of the animal into the 
enclosure, it is made to depend upon the ell'orts 
of the hunters themselves, who entice or drive 
single animals or herds into the snares or between 
the fences. Tlie operation of driving is one of the 
most frequent metliods of organized hunting em¬ 
ployed among primitive peoples, when once tlie 
advantages of co-operation have been appreciated. 
The numbers ern|)loyed may vary from two, three, 
or four, the number required for duck-driving in 
Australia, to the 60,0(XJ mentioned as engaged in 
the great hunting expeditions of the Incas, when 
30,000 head of game would be taken.’ 

In Western Australia, at the moulting time of the black swan 
the natives lay in ambush, and, when the birds were sufbcientlj 
far from the water, they cut them off. A more elaborate 
method was used in driving duck. A net was stretched across 
the river or stream, the ends being fixed to posts. Some of the 
party went up stream and drove the birds down. When the 
ducks approached the net, they were frightened and caused to 
rise, while one man whistled like a duck hawk and threw a 
piece of bark in the air in such a way as to imitate the flight of 
that bird. The flock dipped, and many were caught in Die net. 

Fire was not infrequently used to assist the 
hunter either by driving or by confusing the game. 
The Seneca hunted deer by night in canoes in 
the bows of which lights were fixed. At Puget 
Sound, elk-deer and water-fowd were hunted ny 
torch-light, while the Plains Indians drove the 
butl'alo to the corral by fire. Fire was used in 
Australia and Tasmania for driving the kangaroo.* 

The Eskimos and other peoples of the northern 
parts of North America used sometimes in hunting 
deer to draw a cordon across a peninsula and drive 
the animals into the water, where they were easily 
dispatched by hunters in canoes. Permanent stone 

1J. Roscoe, The Raganda, London, 1911, p. 448; A. L. 
Hitching, On the Backwater* of the Nile, Loudon, 1912, p. 116 ; 
A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, Oxford, 1909, p. 24. 

3 Roscoe, 447. 8 Werner, 189. 

4 Skeat-Blogden, 221 f. 

* A. Q. Monce, ‘The Great D6n6 Race,' Anthropos, v. [1910] 
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® K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, I90f>, p. 106. 

IT. A. Joyce, South American Archceology, London, 1912, 
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fences for driving the deer were erected near the 
track usually followed by them in the annual 
autumn migration from their northern feeding- 
ground. 

The Sclani^or Rakal make frequent use of game-fencee, which 
they build of sticks placed in rows with palm leaves across. 
These are sometimes as much as 600 yards in length.* In 
Uganda, hunts on a large scale were 'sometimes organized 
among the peasantry. Nets stretching over a considerable ex¬ 
tent were set up, towards which game was driven with the aid 
of dogs and then killed by men stationed at the nets.a The 
Ekoi of South Nigeria, in driving game, use nets which, when 
joined togctlier, extend for half a mile. These are stretched 
across the latid between the rivers which join to form an angle.s 
In Africa the drive was frequently inswie without net or fence : 
the hunters surrounded the piece of scrub or bush in which the 
game lay, and advanced upon it with shouts at a given signal. 
This was the method followed by the Central African tribes, the 
leader, carrying the ‘medicines’ for luck, being in the middle 
of the line,4 and in Uganda in the lion hunts organized by order 
of the king. 

In North America the drive was the most favoured tnetho<l of 
bunting the bison. Herds of bison were driven over crags and 
precipices, but tlie method more commonly employed was to 
erect a huge corral, such as was and is stiii used in Burma In 
hunting elephants. Tiie buffalo corral was circular. A whole 
tribe would take part in these drives, and, as soon as the herd 
had been driven into and shut in the enclosure, women and 
children climbed on the palisading and s^toared the animals as 
they galloped round in their endeavours to escape. After 
the introduction of the horse, the Indians, among whom the 
Oomanches excelled as horsemen, not infrequently abandoned 
the corral. Dividing their band into two divisions, they galloped 
round the herd upon which they closed at a given signal, or 
else pursued it as it tried to get away. 

In ancient Egypt the king frequently took part in hunting 
wild cattle. Tlie herd was surrounded by troops and people of 
the neighbouring villages and driven into enclosures. Amen- 
hotep III. records with pride his achievements In this form of 
sport, and mentions that, on one occasion, ho himself slew 
seventy-six cattle in one expedition.® 

In fishing, so far as circumstances allow, the 
same methods are ap])lied mutatis mutandis as in 
hunting. The collection of shell and other fish and 
the simple operations of catching (ish with the feet 
or hands have already been described. The use of 
bait, or bow and arrow, spear and harpoon, the 
devices of attracting fish by the reflexion of (ire, by 
splashing, capture by the net, trap, and the drive— 
ail present analogies to the means employed in 
hunting animals on land. 

One of the mo.st primitive appliances used in fish¬ 
ing, probably rejiresenting the earliest dip-net, is the 
bough of a tree, covered with leaves, which i.s used 
to dip up fish spawn on the North Pacific Coast. 
Most primitive races use some form of dip-net, 
either to take small fry or to catch fish driven into 
shallows by other means. At Nutka Sound, sar¬ 
dines were driven into shallows and scooped up 
with troughs and wicker baskets. A special form 
of hand-net was used by the Anjanga on Lake 
Nyasa, which had two handles working scissors- 
fashion. The ordinary form of hand-net occurs in 
Australia and in the Malay Peninsula. A very 
simple form consisted of a basket of bamboo strips 
used by the Kedah Semang to catch small fish in 
pools.® At Cook’s Inlet, the Kenai used the dip-net 
to scooj) up salmon from stages built in the river. 
Some doubt was expre.ssed as to its occurrence in 
America before the advent of the white man, but 
Cushing dug up a dip-net at San Marco, Florida, 
while there is little doubt that in Washington it 
antedates European influence.^ 

The net, in its various forms, is the means upon 
which primitive man most commonly relies to 
supply himself with food from sea and river. 

The Andaman lelanders at one time used nets eighty feet to 
length and fifteen feet in depth, with 8t''ne ainkers and stick- 
floats, to each of which was attached a cane leaf. The fish were 
driven to the net by splashing the water, and speared. In 
Australia, on the Diamantina, the natives use nets some twenty 
feet long fastened to two poles. Twenty or thirty of these nets 

1 Skeat-Blagden, L 213. » Roscoe, 488 f. 
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are used together, each being worked by two men, who swim oat 
into die river. As a rule the net in Australia had no floats or 
sinkers, although the use of them is recorded on the Darling.* 
The Indians at the mouth of the Fraser River used reef-nets 
with stone sinkers and cedar-wood floats to catch salmon. On 
the flats they used the seine net, dragging it over ilie shoals 
between two canoes.* In pre-comiuest days in South America 
the net was used both on Lake Titicaca and among the coast 
tribes. The immigrant strangers, who, according to tradition, 
landed on the coast of Peru, used nets for fishing.^ 

The fish trap is distributed almost as widely os 
the net. 

A primitive form of trap in use among the Australians is a 
hollow log which is put down in a stream for some hours. 
Baskets and cages are also used.< On l^ake Kioja on the upper 
reaches of the Nile, among the Bakeni, who make their living 
entirely by fishing, exchanging the fish they do noteat for grain, 
the men use the fish trap oiuy, while the women use the rod 
and line.® 

On the upper roaches of the Fraser and Thompson rivers the 
Dd-nl^s and Carrier Indians use fish traps, aninng the former 
bottle-shaped baskets in connexion with a weir ; if it is not 
possible to build a weir across the stream, a pen or corral is built, 
into which the fish are driven by splashing the water. Basket 
traps are fixed at one side of the weir, into which the fish swdm 
in trying to escape. An ingenious form of trap is a pot-hanger 
basket, a screen-llke erection at the top of a fall; as the fish in 
ascending the river leaps the fall, it strikes the screen and falls 
into the curved pocket at the tiottoin.® 

Catching fish by means of a weir, whether in a trap or other¬ 
wise, is of frequent occurrence. In Australia, darns and weirs 
were built across streams, in which nets were fixed, or upon 
which platforms were built. The platforms were covered with 
boughs in which the fish became entangled. One of the most 
famous weirs is that at Brewarina on the Darling, sixty-five 
miles al>ove Bourke. It is eighty to a hundred yards wide, and 
extends for over a hundred yards along the course of Die river. 
It is built of stone, is three to four feet high, and consists of a 
labyrinth of circles and passages in which the fish become en¬ 
tangled and are caught by hand. Stake or bush fences were 
also built. Movable bush fences were sometimes extended 
across a water-hole, to which the women drove the fish with 
bunches of grass and leafy boughB.7 
I’oison is often used either to stupefy the fish, making It 
posiible to take them by hand, or to drive them from their 
places of refuge.** It was employed by the Australians; and 
in North America it was used throughout the Southern States. 
The Californian Indian used soap root after cutting off the 
water. The use of some kind of vegetable poison is recorded 
among the Pima, the Tarahuinare, the Pavas of Honduras, the 
Moguexea of Columbia, the Peruvians, and the tribes of Brazil 
and the Amazon.* The Qan on tiie Upper Nile use poison after 
the rains when the rivers are full.** 

Many peoples look advantage of the fact that 
fisli are attracted by the reflexion of fire, to fish 
by night, as did the Californian Indians.In 
Australia (Victoria) a torch is fixed in the bow of 
the canoe. While it is paddled up stream, a man 
sitting with his hack to tlie light spears the fish as 
they swim past him.** 

The rod, though recorded among a number of 
peoples, is not very frequently employed. It is in 
use among the Kedah Semang. Among the Beuua- 
Jakun and the liesisi (avIio, like the Anjanga, 
attract the fish by striking the water with tne (iop 
of the rod), angling is left to the women and 
children ; eoraetirnes its use is confined to women, 
as among the Nilotic tribes *“ and on the Murray 
in Australia.*® 

The hook used in Africa is usually a piece of bent wire. The 
Australiaiifl used many different materials. A thorn probably 
represents the earliest form of hook, and is still used with a line 
in the Malay Peninsula, but the Australian native used vine 
tendrils, eagle-hawk talons, tortoise-shell carefully moulded by 
hot stones, etc. The material requiring most care was shell; 
the beautifully made hooks of this material were the result of a 
long process of patient grinding, piercing, and polishing.*® 

When the game has been taken or killed, the 
disposal of the carcass is, as a rule, dependent upon 
a generally recognized custom ; usually it becomes 
the property of the man who first wounded the 
animal, but the distribution of the various parts 
1 Thomas, 90 fl. 
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of the body is not always in his control, and fre¬ 
quently must also be in accordance with custom. 

For example, In Aufltralia anionic the Kurnai, a catch of eelii 
waa distributed amon^; a man's relatives, a larjfe eel each bein^ 
given to his mother and brother, and a small eel to his brother's 
children and to his married daughter. The Ngarego man, in 
cutting up a bear, was allowed to keep the left ribs for himself, 
but the remainder was distributed among his parents and rela¬ 
tives, certain joints being allotted to each, and the head being 
given to the bachelors' camp. Other animals were treated in the 
same way.l The same principle is followed among the Ekoi, 
except that one leg belongs to the townsfolk—no doubt asurvival 
of a communal di vision.^^ In Uganda, certain Joints were allotted 
to the men striking the first and second blows, the owner of the 
land on which the animal was killed, and of the dog which pulled 
it down. The bones of an animal were given to the god of the 
chose, while the head was eaten on the field, as it could not be 
takcti into a garden or house because the ghost of the aninui] 
was believed to be attached to it.* 

Rights of ownership of the land or hunting rights over the land 
are important in the hunting community and clearly recognized. 
In New Guinea, at Waga-Wago and Tube-Tube, the reefs near 
a hamlet are regarded as its special property ; when the old 
men of the hamlet have placed a tabu on them, no member of 
another community will use them for fishing. If there should 
be no sign on the reefs, any one may fish from them, but the 
hamlet shares in any fish taken.< Among the various N&ga 
tribes of Manipur and among the jungle tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, the sites of fishing weirs are held to be the property 
of the village near which they are situated. In Manipur, if an 
animal is killed on ground regarded as the property of another 
tribe, it is usual to send a portion of the kill to that community.* 
On the Gongo, the lioloki usually send the head of the animal 
to the headman of the town on whose ground they kill.6 

Among many hunting peoples certain animals 
or certain parts of animals are not eaten, either by 
custom, for which various reasons are a.ssigncd, or 
by an express tabu. The most familiar instance 
is the very general prohibition against eating the 
flesh of the totem animal. Some peoples do not as 
a rule eat the flesh of wild animals, e.g.y the agricul¬ 
tural Akikuyu of West Africa, although under the 
influence of the Akamha tliey are beginning to do 
so ; fish they still avoid as making them unclean.'^ 

Among ttie Nandi, mosl of the clans have some prohibition 
laid upon them in connexion witli animals. The Kipolis clan 
may not make traps, and, althougli its members may hunt, they 
may not wear the skitis of wild animals except the hyrax. The 
Kepumwi clan, which lives by the chase, may not cat the dniker 
or the rhinoceros ; other clans may not cat game at all, and so 
forth throughout.^ Although fish Is the chief staple of diet of 
some of the l)6n6 tribes, others desjiise it as food ; while among 
the southern tribes, t-.g. the Navahos, even contact with fish is 
regarded with horror.* The Ekoi will not eat the flesh of a 
certain white spotted antelope, except after an elaborate cere¬ 
mony to make the flesh fit for consumption ; a woman is bound 
to give her husband part of the catch, hut certain fish ho must 
not eat or he will be killed in the bush ; nor must a woman eat 
an animal caught in her husband's new trap.b> The Eskimos 
will oat the flesh of the musk ox only in the last resort.!* In 
Australia, a complicated body of rules limited the parts and 
species wliich might he eatei\ by boys, young men, girls, married 
women, and so on. Among the Wotjoballuk, for instance, lioys 
might not eat the kangaroo, wliile men under forty might not 
taste the flesh of the emu or bustard. The penalties for trans¬ 
gression varied from grey hairs to death while uttering the cry 
of the animal eaten, the spirit of which had entered the body 
of the transgressor.!!! 

Tlio belief that an animal possessed a ghost or 
spirit was also responsible for the Baganda custom 
of drawing the nerve from the tusk of the elephant, 
in which it was believed the ghost resided. This 
was buried and the place of burial marked with 
stones; because, if any hunter stepped over the 
place, the ghost would cause him to be killed by 
an elephant in the next hunt.’* 

Reluctanfie to kill a certain specie.s is not always 
explained as due to religious feeling or to a tabu. 
It may be the result of a transference to animals 
of modes of thought proper to man. This may be 
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illustrated by the primitive attitude of mind to¬ 
wards such of them os might be able, if animated 
by human motive, to avenge the death of a member 
of the group. Hence the reluctance shown by the 
Dayaks and Malagasy, for instance, to kill the 
crocodile except in a blood-feud and with special 
observances. ’ 

In Sumatra the Menangkabauers follow the 
same custom in relation to the tiger. Animism 
and sympathetic magic play a large part in the 
ractiees followed before and during the bunt, 
oine, however, may be due to a chance colloca¬ 
tion of circumstances, as the Dent’s })referenee for 
an old net or other appliance with whicii he 1ms 
previously been successful or they may form part 
of a general conii>lex of religious beliefs without any 
special meaning in relation to hunting or lishing, 
as in the ease of the various abstentions, such as 
that from sexual intercourse or the avoidance of 
menstruating women as unclean, practised by 
these and many other peoples before a hunting 
expedition or while making their traps. 

Where the food suj)ply is precarious or may be 
easily ailected by chance agencies, as it is in both 
hunting and lishing, it is not suriuising to find a 
primitive people relying upon magic both to in¬ 
crease and to ensure the provision for their needs. 
The Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia, 
for instance, perform an elaborate series of magical 
ceremonies wit h imitative dances, and make draw¬ 
ings of animals, to increase the food supply.* A 
case has been recorded from the Congo of (irawings 
of lisli made on the ground by the river, jiossibly in¬ 
tended to secure a plentiful supply of li.sli,* while it 
has been eonjeeturcai that the drawings and paint¬ 
ings in the eaves of Krance and S^iuin were the 
result of an attempt to secure i)Ower by magical 
means over animals used for food. 

A more obvious method i.s followed by the Nutka wizard. If 
the fish do not arrive in due time, he makes an image of a swim¬ 
ming fish and places it in the water in the direction from which 
the fish are expected to come, and utters a j>rayer for the 
arrival.* The Cambodian, when unsuccessful in netting, strips 
and, simulating the action of an animal, runs into and rolls 
himself up in his net, saying, ‘Hallo, I am afraid 1 am caught.' 
When an Aleut struck a whale with a charmed spear, he did 
not tlirow again, but returried home and lived apart in seclusion 
for three days, snorting in imitation of a dying whale, in order to 
prevent it from leaving the coast.* Seligmann "givessignificant 
and instructive accounts of ceremonies preceding hunting ex¬ 
peditions in New Guinea and among the Veddas. The ohjoct 
of the ceremonies is not only to increase the supply of game, 
but to ensure its capture by anticipatory imitation. 

Trccautioiis are frequently taken to secure the 
efficacy of Aveaj)on8 and bunting methods both by 
charms and by ‘medicine’ of various kinds. 

The sea-otter hunter of Alaska attached great value to the 
wooden hat whi< h was held to attract the game. The I) 6 n^‘s 
hang ‘medicine’ on their nets.* Among the Raganda, when 
game was being driven into nets, charms were hung at regular 
intervals to prevent it from breaking through. The elephant- 
hunter, after sharpening his spear, deposited it overnight in 
the temple of the go(i of the chase.® The Roloki, before 
an elephant hunt, used to summon the medicine-man, who 
spent two or three days making medicine to catch the spirits 
who divert the game from the traps ; every one who was to take 
part in the hunt chewed red pepper and the fruit of a certain 
plant. If any one refused or did not spit the mixture out in the 
proper w-ay, the hunt was abandoned. Several of the Ekoi juju 
are specially connected with hunting. Before an expedition 
each member sacrifices to his juju ; and, if a leopard has been 
killed recently, its skin is rubbed with juju leaves, while a prayer 
is offered tfj its spirit that it may go on the left hand to drive 
the game to the nunter and help him to kill a leopard should 
one be met.!* in j^lew Guinea a great variety of hunting and 
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fishins charms are In use. The Koita, for instance, in hnntiiiE 
the pijr, wear a tarsal bone of that animal on the arm to comprf 
other pitfs to come to them ; in hunting the wallaby they blacken 
part of the face with the burnt bark of an odoriferous tree ; they 
rub stones taken from the stomachs of alligators, pigs, etc., on 
the teeth of their dogs, and, before hunting, give them the bark 
of certain odoriferous trees boiled with sago. The last-named 
charm is especially etficacious if pieces of mullet are added, be¬ 
cause these fish Jump ‘quick and strong.'i Charms of quartz 
crystals, highly polished pebbles, etc., after being heated with a 
flre-stick. are applied by the Koita to a corner of a fishing net 
to make it smoke before it Is taken to the beach, while in the 
case of a dugong or turtle net the claw of a raptorial bird is 
placed under the net for a few minutes, or the fumes of gum resin 
on hot embers are made to rise through the net.2 

On the other hand, there are certain actions that 
must be avoided, as they may aflect the 8upj)ly of 
game in the future, or may defeat the Imnter’s 
efforts in a particular instance. Tike animal which 
is slain must be treated with respect, and it may he 
even necessary to otter it apologies. Those of the 
Nandi who are prohibited from killing rhinoceros 
are not so strict as they once were in regarding 
the prohihition, but, when they kill the animal, 
they apologize.® 

Among the Laos, the hunter must not wash for fear the wounds 
he gives may not be mortal.< In Alaska, during the whaling 
season, the women must remain in comparative idleness,as it is 
not good for them to sew while the men are in boats. Any re¬ 
pairs to garments which are absolutely necessary must be done 
out of sigikt of the shore. The conduct of those who stay at 
home is believed seriously to affect the success of the hunter. 
The Bushmen attributed bad shooting to the children playing 
on the men’s beds.^ In East Africa, elenlkant hunters believe 
that the husband of a woman unfaithful cluriug his absence will 
oe kllled.fl In Toaripi, or Motumotu, New Guinea, during a 
hunting expedition tlie fire must not be allowed to go out, and 
the inmates of the men’s club-house must abstain from certain 
foods and from taking anything that belongs to others.? The 
lilackfoot Indian would not eat rosebuds when trapping the 
eagle ; for, when it alighted near the trap, the rosebuds in his 
stomach would make it itch, and it would scratch itself instead 
of taking the bait. Nor in putting up tlie trap would he use an 
awl, as the claws might then scratcli him.** Any failure to treat 
the animal slain with proper respect, it was believed, would 
offend Its relatives and lead to a scarcity of game. Among the 
Thompson Indians, precautions were taken to butcher the deer 
carefully and cleanly ; the blood and olTal were buried. If this 
were not done, the otlier deer would not present themselves to 
be killed. Deer meat was never taken through the common 
doorway of the lodge, because it was open to women who were 
ceremonially unclean. If the father of a pubescent girl went 
out to hunt, it was believed that the deer would evade him.** 

Among many trilies, especially in North America, 
precautions are taken that tlte hones of the animals 
they kill maj not be defiled through being eaten 
by dogs, or in some other way. Sometimes they 
are burned, sometimes thrown into a river, some¬ 
times preserved in or before the house. Neglect 
of these precautions would make it impossible to 
catch other animals of the same species. Both in 
North Western Canada and in North Kastern Asia 
the bear is treated with peculiar respect, as is not 
unnatural in view of its value and strength. In¬ 
deed, in the latter region, the cciemonial which 
attends the bear sacrifice suggests that it is looked 
upon as an object of worship, if not as a deity. 
When hunting the bear, the begged the 

animal to come to be shot; it was petitioned not 
to be angry and not to lif^ht. Sometimes the bear 
was thanked for allowing itself to be killed. When 
the flesh of the head had been eaten, the skull was 
placed on a high pole as a mark of respect, and, if 
this was omitted, it was believed, the other bears 
would not allow themselves to be killed. This 
custom of placing the skull on a pole, kisually situ¬ 
ated at one end of the hunter’s house, is found 
throughout the two regions mentioned above. 
Among the Ainus, hear hunting was the chief 
kkccupation. It supplied the staple of their food 
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and the material for their clothes, and was the 
central object in their ritual (see Ainus). 

Apart from the question of whether in these and 
other cases the animal is worshipped and regarded 
as a god, it is clear that the ceremonial slaughter, 
in which the custom of shooting the victim with 
arrows is peculiarly suggestive, falls into line 
with the seasonal ritual which is, as a rule, intink- 
ately connected with food supply. Primitive races 
do not recognize a close season in hunting, but 
eliiikatic, social, or religious conditions, or condi¬ 
tions connected with the natural history of the 
animal, sometimes enforce a period of rest from 
the pursuit of a particular species. In Central 
Africa the growth of vegetation, in the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic regions the rigour of the winter and the 
migration of species, make a change in iikethods 
and objects of pursuit imperative. Among the 
Nagas, a genna, or tabu, fornids all hunting during 
the agricultural season. Where such causes as 
these are operative, the priukitive mode of thought 
requires the hunting season to be inauguratetl by 
a special ceremony to obviate the risk which at¬ 
taches to a spiritually dangerous ojkeratioii, as well 
as secure by a due ohservanee of ritual that the 
future supply of food will not be endangered by an 
oversight or mistake. 

Literatdm. —See references in footnotes. 

l‘k N. Fallaize. 

HUNTINGDON’S (COUNTESS OF) CON¬ 
NEXION. —The Countess of Huntingdon’s Con¬ 
nexion is a loose confederation of about 45 urban 
congregations, akin by origin to the Calvinistic 
Methodists, making some use of the Anglican lit- 
urj^y and the Thirty-Nine Articles, worsliijkping in 
huildings held by trustees with noiikinally absolute 
powers, assisted now by a conference of representa¬ 
tives. The founder, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Selina Shirley (1707-91), daughter of the second 
Earl Ferrers, was attracted in 17H9 into the lirst 
Methodi.st Society by (Jeorge Whitelield. John 
Newton declared that at this tiiike he was not sure 
that there was in the whole kingdom a siikgle parish 
minister publicly known as a gkkspid preacher. 
She, therefore, approved Whitefield's plan of lay 
preaching, and her seat of Dounington I’ark hecauke 
a centre of itinerauc.y over the Midlands. 'The 
death of her husband (1746) left her in the jkriuke 
of life free aikd rich. On the relurik of Whitelield 
from Georgia she relieved him of his money dilli- 
culties and appointed him her chaplain. In this 
ca}»acity he conducted frequent meetings in her 
drawing-room, and introduced Methodist influence 
to society circles, while his Moorlields congregation 
invited her to lead the movement. She now faced 
two revival prohlem.s—how to secure evangelical 
preachers, and how to ensure that given jklaces 
might have continuity of evangelical preaching. 
The universities could by no means he relied upon 
for the former; the system of patronage en¬ 
dangered the latter; while the system of lecture¬ 
ships, previously devised to en.sure it, had been 
declared illegal. 

The latter problem was the easier, and she 
solved it not by buying up livings, but by develop¬ 
ing her rights as a peeress. The Calvinistic evan¬ 
gelicals in the Church of England rallied round her, 
and she appointed many clergy to be her chaplains ; 
as pluralities were comiikon, several of theiik con¬ 
tinued to hold livings while often travelling in her 
.service. On the theory that she might have a 
private chapel exempt from episcopal jurisdiction 
attached to each of her residences, slke acquired 

{ kroperty in fashionable Temrta like Cheltenham, 
irighton, Bath, and Tunbridge Wells, and erected 
chapels. These were frequented by people who 
declined to countenance the Methodist field preach¬ 
ing, but who found no help in the official churchei 
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and chapels of ease; many were of the leisured 
classes. So successful was the experiment that 
other towns were similarly treated, from York to 
Lewes, from Norw ich to Swansea ; and the Count¬ 
ess moved her chajilains about as she deemed best. 
Her influence was at its height in 1768, when, after 
a vain remonstrance with Archbishop Cornwallis 
on the bad exam])le of his wife, she brought on 
him a severe rebuke from the king. This natur¬ 
ally did not in(Tease the friendliness of the bishops, 
and in her desire for evangelical clergy sheadoj>ted 
a still more independent attitude, resembling that 
of the Old Dissent. 

Howell Harris, the Calvdnistic Methodist, had 
acquired large premises at Trevecca, whither a 
number of Welsh evangelists had migrated. On 
this [)lace she lixed for a Seminary, and on her Gist 
birthday (24th Aug. 1768) Whitelield opened it, 
for training at her expense young preachers who 
should he free to work within or without the Estab¬ 
lished Church. She appointed as President John 
Fletcher, who often came across from Madeley to 
take his duties seriously. A resident master was 
sought, whose prime qualifications were to be faith 
and power from above, devotedness to God’s cause, 
and Christian experience. Greek, Latin, Divinity, 
and the Sciences were to be taught. hTom 1768 
onwartls the Seminary not only .sent forth earnest 
recruits for work in Britain, Ireland, and America, 
but was the Keswick of its day, whither huge 
crowds resorted every August. 

In 1770 the Wesleyan Conference passed resolu¬ 
tions which led to a falling asunder of the Arniin- 
ian and Calvinistic wings of the revival army. 
The Countess decided to establish a great London 
centre for the Calvinists, and bought fine premises 
in Spa Fields, which had been lirst a pleasure 
resort, and then a [)roi)rietary chapel, lietaining, as 
usual, a small part as her technical residence, she 
evidently destined the main building to be her 
cathedral. A neighbouring clergyman, therefore, 
successfully tested tlie Icgfuity of iier proceedings 
by ac.tions in the consistory court of the Bishop of 
London (1779). This crisis considerably altered 
the character of the movement. Some of her sixty 
chaplains severed all olhcial relations with her ; 
others broke w'ith the Establishment, and took 
licences under the Toleration Act. She guarded 
the.se by registering her buildings for Dissenting 
worship. This, however, was hardly more than a 
technicality, for the liturgy was u.sed almost un¬ 
changed, and the Thirty-Nine Articles w^ere taken 
as the liasis of a new Confession. The gajis cau.sed 
by the defection of some chaplains were partly 
filled by 8tudent.s from Trevecca. As the bishojm 
grew more reluctant to ordain these, the final 
breach occurred in 1783, when two of her clergy 
openly ordained six students in Spa Fields. This 
emboldened Wesley to follow' suit next year. 

The Countes.s jnoposed to consolidate the move¬ 
ment bj' lorniing an Association of ministers and 
laymen, somewhat on the lines of the Old Di.ssent, 
but was pcrsumleil to bequeath all her chapels ab¬ 
solutely to four trustees. The Seminary was at 
once transferred to Cheshunt, and became the 
centre of gravity. The foreign missionary move¬ 
ment inaugurated by Carey W'as taken up enthusi¬ 
astically, the London Missionary Society being 
formed at Spa Fields (1795), and the college sup¬ 
plying numerous volunteers. 

The itinerant system inherited from the Countess 
has given [ilace to comparative fixity of tenure, 
and the Congregationalists have shown themselves 
ready to disregard all diflerences and to welcome 
into fellowship ; but the disintegration w as checked 
in 1899 by Chancery. The college is now at Cam¬ 
bridge, while the trusts encourage continuous 
service within the Connexion. 


Liteoatcrb.—Z yi/« and Times qf the Countess of Huntingdon, 
2 voIr., I>ondon, 1844 ; Sarah Tytler, The Countess of Hunting¬ 
don and her Circle, London, 1907 ; L. Tyennan, Life of Georgs 
White/ield, 2 vola., I^ondon, 1876-77 ; J. P. Gledstone, L\fe and 
Travels q/Whitejisld, London, 1871. W. T. WhITLEY. 

HUPA.—The Hiipa Indians in N.W. California, 
linguistically classified with the Pacific Coast divi 
sion of the Athapascan stock, represent in matters 
of religious belief and practice a culture area which 
includes W. Oregon and N.W. California. As re¬ 
gards particular ceremonies even, Indians of other 
linguistic stocks, the Karok and Yurok on the 
lower Klamath river, join with the Hupa in their 
celebrations, and seem to feel that these ceremonies 
are common possessions. 

1 . Rites and ceremonies.—Three ceremonies of 
importance used to be held annually for the benefit 
of the entire community. 

(1) One of these, called Haitcitdilye, ‘Winter 
Dance,’ is held late in spring, at the close of the 
rainy season. Its purpose is to drive away and 
prevent epidemics, and to preserve the good health 
of the people. The first half consists of ten nights 
devoted to singing and dancing round a fire in the 
sacred house. This hou.se dillers from the other 
primitive dwellings only in the traditions con¬ 
nected with it, and in the restriction tliat persons 
of illegitimate birth are excluded from it. The 
dancing is done by several individuals, who circle 
about the fire, with tljeir liands on the shoiilder.s 
of the persons in front of tliein. A dance, w’hich 
is a test of endurance, about a very hot fire, takes 
place at the com!lu.sion of the last live nights of 
this part of the ceremony. No clothing is worn, 
and, because of the limited size of the room, the 
dancers are exposed to the fierce flames. Tlie 
songs sung during the dancing are looked upon as 
the chief means of frightening away disease. The 
concluding portion of the ceremony occupies ten 
days, and is similar to the autumn dance described 
below, except that it is held in another place. 

(2) The second ceremony takes place in August 
or September, and is usually called Honsitltcitdilyc, 

‘ Summer Dance.’ It is held out of doors, at certain 
places near tlie river, and lasts ten days. The cos¬ 
tumes and sacred objects used in the dance are 
transported in canoes. I'he faces of the dancers 
are painted in horizontal lines with black obtained 
from the charcoal of the fire. A robe of deer-skin 
is worn either about the waist or from tlie left 
shoulder. A band of fur is bound round the head, 
and a net falls over the hair and neck. Eagle 
feathers or feathered darts are inserted at the 
back of the head. Two men, who are to carry the 
sacred obsidians, have closely knitted head-dresses, 
which hung nearly to the waist, and a row' of sea- 
lion teeth about uie forehead, instead of the band 
of fur. When the twelve or fourteen dancers are 
in lino, it is noticeable that they are arranged 
symmetrically, from the middle, where the chief 
singer stands, to the wings, where boys are usually 
found. Not only are they graded as to stature, but 
the decoration and arrangement of the costumes 
of those equally distant from the centre are similar. 
Each dancer in the line holds a pole, on which a 
dressed and decorated deer-skin is draped. These 
skins all show peculiar natural markings, tlie most 
valued ones being those of albino deer, w’hich have 
been killed in past generations and the skins faith¬ 
fully preserved as the property of the community. 
The singing is led by one who has received the 
son^s in a supernatural experience, and is accom¬ 
panied by the men in the line, both by the voice 
and by moving the body and the horizontally held 
deer-skins backwards and forwards, and stamping 
with the left foot. Men from diflerent localities 
compete in this singing and dancing, in alternate 
series of movements. During the first of eack 
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series two men, each carmng a large, beautifully 
flaked black or red obsidian, move towards each 
other in front of the line of dancers, who elevate 
their poles with the deer-skins to let them pass. 
Afterwards these men take their places in the line, 
and join in the dancing. 

There are two intereetinip variations in the celebration. One 
of these takes place on the river, which, because of its swift¬ 
ness, is difficult of navidfation for the 'dug-out' canoes. Two 
or more of these canoes are filled with standing dancers, who 
by oonosrted movements impart considerable motion to the 
canoes, which are mads to move down stream abreast. They 
approach and recede from the shore ten times before the final 
landing ie made. The son? eung is an old traditional one, in¬ 
stead of a new and specially revealed one. On the last after¬ 
noon of the ceremony many dancers form a long line on a hill 
somewhat back from tbs river and stand facing the south-west, 
from which direction the immortal first inhabitants of the 
world are suppoecd, ceasing their own dancing, to watch that 
of mortals. 

One or two priests prepare the ground at each of 
the places where dancing occurs, by removing 
vegetation and objects which would annoy the 
dancers, and by scattering a sacred powdered root 
where they are to stand. They then build a small 
fire a short distance in front of the line, into which 
they throw the sacred root and tobacco, as they 
pray for the welfare of the people. Daring the 
intervals of the dancing, the priests, or other old 
men, address the spectators on ethical and religious 
subjects. 

Nothing in the myths or folklore or in the present 
consciousness of the Hupa seems to give this cere¬ 
mony a particular purpose. In a general way it 
is supposed to bring health and prosperity. The 
positions and movements of the dancers in relation 
to the deer-skins are strongly suggestive of sym¬ 
pathetic magic, to promote the annual mating of 
the deer. 

(3) In two or three weeks after the completion 
of this ceremony a third one is begun. It is 
called Tunktcitdilye, * Autumn Dance,’ and is held 
at the village of I’akinimitlding. A high fence is 
erected, in front of wiiicli tlie dancers are to stand. 


In the autumn, when the acorns have fallen in 
considerable quantities, a feast is held. Fresh 
acorns are ground, leached with tepid water, and 
made into mush by women designated for the 
office. When the people have gathered about 
noon, the priest leave.s the sacred house and goes 
to the feast-ground. No one is allowed to look at 
him as he pa-sses, for he impersonates the god of 
vegetation. He builds a lire ceremonially, and 
places stones in it, which are to l>e used by the 
women to cook the mush by dropping them hot 
into the baskets in which it is contained. First 
the priest and then the other men go to the river 
for a bath. The women wash their hands and faces 
only. The mush is served to the people in baskets, 
as they sit on stones, which remain from year to 
year in a circle about the fireplace. Fish, cured 
and fresh, are served in addition to the acorn 
mush. When the people have eaten, the priest 
places in the fire all the food that remains, and 
rays that the new crop may not be stolen by the 
iruB and rodents, and that even in small quanti¬ 
ties it may nourish and sustain tlie people. The 
stones used in cooking are depositea with those 
of previous years, ana are never used again, or 
touched, except by the priest who keeps them in 
an orderly pile. 

There are priests in whose families it is the 
traditional duty to catch the first lamprey eels and 
first salmon of the season, and perform a ceremony 
that shall ensure an annual run of these in large 
numbers and of excellent quality. A long formula 
is repeated by the priest, the object of wnich is to 
prevent certain evil supernatural beings at the 
mouths of the rivers from stopping the migrations, 
and to guard against the oft'ending of the fish by 
the hrealcing of tabus. The eels and salmon caught 
are eaten by people who gather for the purpose, 
hut the number so caught is usually insufficient 
for a considerable feast. 

There are several ceremonies of a public charac- 


They wear on their foreheads broad bands of buck¬ 
skin, covered with the scarlet crests of wood¬ 
peckers, relieved with white fur above and below. 
Many strings of shells are worn about the neck. 
An object of twined fibre is held in the hand while 
dancing. This resembles in shape the box of elk- 
horn used in this region to contain the dtntalium 
currency. The men stand in line, with a man of 
exceptional physique in the middle, and a singer 
on each side of him. The basketry objects held in 
the right hand are swun^ forwaras and upwards, 
and then brought down with a stamping of the left 
foot. One of the singers leads with a song, and 
the dancers accompany him, with vocables loudly 
uttered. Wlien each of the singers has sung, the 
deer-skin robes are dropped from the waist to the 
ground, the baskets are placed on them, the dancers 
join hands and jump, raising both feet from the 
ground. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers 
squatting on their heels. As in the ceremony de¬ 
scribed above, groups of men from the two geo¬ 
graphical divisions of the tribe compete in the 
alternate performances. The celebration lasts ten 
days, the last afternoon being the most important 
and the most largely attended. Its object is said 
to he to maintain the health of the people. A 
myth indicates that the first intention of the 
originator of the ceremony was that it should 
renew the youth of the aged who were to partici¬ 
pate in its benefits. Being unjustly attacked, ho 
took the dance, regalia, participants, and all to 
another world. The present human celebration 
of it is a less potent copy. 

None of these dances or general ceremonies can 
be held until a valuable present has been made to 
the next relative of all persona who have died since 
the last similar settlement. 


ter, the benefits of which are for particular indi¬ 
viduals. The breaking of one of the many tabus 
connected with deer results in the enslavement of 
the offender’s soul by the beings who are believed 
to own and care for the deer. When this has 
happened, the unfortunate man loses his health, 
and, upon ascertaining the cause, calls in a priest 
learned in this particular. A night is spent in 
song and prayer, in which several laymen partici¬ 
pate, the object being the recovery of the soul. 
Because of certain offences on the part of the 
parents, or as the result of several deaths in the 
family, the souls of children, while they are still 
living, are exposed to have gone to the world of 
the dead. Tliey are recalled b^ prayer, songs, 
and dancing, which continue during the first half 
of the first night, and during the whole of the 
third night. Tne ceremony is in charge of a priest 
or priestess, who spends the preceding days with a 
young girl in the forest, securing the necessary 
herbs and pitchwood used in the ceremony. 

A ten days’ ceremony is held for the benefit of 
each girl at the first appearance of menstruation. 
During this time she is under the guardianship of 
an old female relative, who makes sure that she 
keeps the tabus in regard to food and water, which 
are allowed her hut once a day in combination as 
acorn gruel, and prevents her contact with people. 
The girl bathes in a ceremonial way at prescrioed 

f daces each morning, and afterwards brings wood 
or the house-fire. Especial care must he exercised 
in regard tu the language and conduct of the girl 
during this time. Not only will whatever she 
says happen, but whatever she does will become a 
fixed habit during her future life. The nights are 
spent in song. Several times during the night the 
men come mto the house, where the girl is com* 
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pletelv covered with a blanket, and sin^ over 
tier, snaking rattling wands as an accompaniment. 
After the men withdraw, the women, who remain, 
sing songs of their own. This ceremony and the 
keeping of the tabus are supposed to procure long 
life and a desirable disposition for the girl. 

A shaman, or medicine-man, first undergoes 
training during several months under the care of 
an older shaman. He is required to restrict his 
supply of water and food, and engage much in 
bathing and in smoking of tobacco. The nights, 
especially towards the close of his training, are 
spent in dancing about a fire in a large sudatory. 
Men and women join in the songs, and keep time 
with their feet as they sit about the side.s of the 
room. The candidate must show his ability to 
control certain imagined semi - material objects, 
called * pains,’ injecting them and removing them 
from himself and others at will. 

Besides these shamans with supernatural power, 
the singers at the greater ceremonies with super¬ 
natural gifts, and the priests charged by inherit¬ 
ance witn the celebration of the dances and feasts, 
nearly every adult knows several formulae for some 
particular object, such as hunting, fishing, ^nib- 
ling, love-making, and the cure of ailments. These 
formula) are generally repeated over some fragrant 
herb, which is applied to the body, internally or 
externally, or to tne weapons and implements con¬ 
cerned. The formulfie recite the discovery of the 
remedy or power by a supernatural person, its 
first application, ana the wonderful results which 
followed. A prayer is addressed to this bein^, 
and an offering of tobacco made by blowing it m 
a powdered form from the hand. One may secure 
from another the benetit of one of these formulae 
by the payment of a reasonable fee. Care is taken, 
in reciting them in the presence of others, to chant 
them in such a manner that they are not under¬ 
stood. Many formula) have songs used in con¬ 
nexion with them, particularly those relating to 
hunting, fighting, gambling, and love-making. 
Hunting parties usually spend the night preceding 
a hunt in continued song and prayer. 

The elderly men and the religiously inclined 
younger ones follow the daily habit of bringing 
sweat-house wood during the afternoon, taking a 
plunge into the river after the sweat bath, and 
spending some time in prayer, sitting naked after 
tne bath. When a particular boon is desired, the 
men go to some high, wooded point, trim the 
branches from near the top of a large Douglas 
spruce, and stand naked in the acrid smoke of 
tne green brush throughout the night. Bathing 
in certain pools, believed to be dangerous because 
they are tne haunts of water-monsters, is produc¬ 
tive of good luck. Whenever occasion suggests, 
extempore prayers are resorted to, accompanied by 
burning the sacred root. 

2 . Religious beliefs.—The Hupa believe that 
they sprang spontaneously into being from the 

f jounti, in the same locality in which they have 
ircd since they have been known by white men. 
They claim to have been preceded by a race of 
similar origin—immortals, who, by their correct 
behaviour, fixed for the mortals destined to follow 
them the traditional conduct for all situations in 
life. Their chief, Yimantuxoin^yai^ gave shape to 
the world according to his whims, provided some 
of the ceremonies, and rid the world of the monsters 
that preyed upon men. His wives, to whom he 
had been unfaithful, brought death into the world, 
and frightened the immortals from it. The latter 
fled to worlds beyond the Pacific Ocean and above 
the sky, where they still practise the perfect ways 
and celebrate the dances. Yimantuwdngyai pre¬ 
sides over one community of them, and his son 
over another. They obse^e the condition of the 


earth and its inhabitants during the celebrations 
of the dances by immortals. Yimantuwingyai’s 
conduct was often not above reproach; and the 
evils in the world, including death, are the results 
of his uncontrolled passion. He is seldom addressed 
in prayer. 

A god of vegetation, Yinukatsisdaiy 'he lives 
south,* was the originator of vegetable food, and 
still controls its supply by making annual provision 
according to the care or abuse of the previous crops 
by the people. He is generally invisible, is small 
of stature, and always carries a sack of seed. 

The deer on the several ridges or mountains are 
under the care of local gods, called Tans. They 
keep the deer in the interior of their special hills, 
and let out only those destined as the reward of the 
hunter who keeps the tabus and sings the required 
songs. They have the owls for servants. The 
Hupa seldom mention them, but fear them greatly 
and direct many of their prayers to them. 

The two thunders, at tne north and the south, 
control the weather, sending that which is un¬ 
seasonable when they are oftended by the presence 
in sacred localities of those who have been be¬ 
reaved, and are therefore in a measure unclean. 
They are appeased by a ceremony conducted near 
a rock in which the thunders are interested. The 
particular sort of weather desired is indicated by 
sprinkling the rock with water, or by carrying 
coals of fire round it. 

There are numerous spirits believed to occupy 
the interior of mountains, deep pools in the streams, 
and certain places by the trails. These are nut 
unkind to mortals, with whom they have become 
acquainted through worship, but are hostile to 
strangers and the uninitiated young members of 
the tribe. 

The lower world, the abode of the dead, is under 
the control of a person seldom named. All except 
shamans and singers at the dances go to this com¬ 
mon home regardless of their conduct in life. They 
appear there in the exact condition in which they 
have been buried. For this reason the Hupa hold 
that burials should be conducted with great care. 
The personal property of the dead is either buried 
with him or destroyed, apparently to prevent his 
return for it. Great care is exercised to avoid the 
reappearance of the ghost, especially in dreams. 
A five days’ ceremony is necessary to free the 
grave-digger and the family of the deceased from 
uncleannesB. 

The heavenly bodies are considered to be per¬ 
sons. The sun is feared as one who consents to all 
natural deaths, but seems not to be worshipped. 
The morning star aids the warrior who knows and 
sings his songs. The white first dawn is wor¬ 
shipped as a maiden, who wishes to behold the 
faces of her worshippers as many days as possible, 
and therefore prolongs their lives. Early rising is 
practised in her honour. Prayers in general are 
said to be avidressed to Ninxsan^ which usually 
means the earth, but seems capable of a wider 
meaning, including the universe as known to the 
Hupa. The conception, which seems to be vague, 
is decidedly animistic, but seldom personal. The 
deities mentioned above are perhaps only localiza¬ 
tions, specializations of the one pervading soul of 
the world. 

3, Ethics.—Social behaviour is very fully pre¬ 
scribed by tradition. The disregard of the rules 
of conduct is followed by matenal and temporal 
misfortune, but is not directly displeasing to the 
supernatural personalities and is not punished after 
death. The divine ones are ofiended rather by 
unoleanness, resulting from anything sexual or 
connected with death. Generosity is followed by 
blessing of the food supply. Unsanctioned sexnaJ 
alliances are avoided, as likely to result in off 
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spring lacking by nature in moral character, and 
80 little esteemed in the eyes of his fellows that his 
death cannot be avenged. Injuring other persons 
word or deed is avoided from fear of retaliation. 
Ine aven^ng of wrongs or insults to oneself or 
one's relatives is a sacred duty which may be dis¬ 
charged with honour at night from the brush as 
well as in open fight. In accordance with the same 
principles and by the same methods, the group, 
whether the single village against a neighbouring 
one, or the allied villages against those of another 
river-valley and of another speech, defend their 
land and rights, and avenge injury and insults. 
The final settlement of difficulties, internal and 
external, is by the payment of money. 

Litkraturr.—S. Powers, ‘The Indian Tribes of California,' 
vol. iii.. Contributions to North American Kthnologv,’Washing¬ 
ton, 1877 ; P. E. Goddard, ‘ Life and Culture of the Hupa’ and 
‘ Hupa Texts,' nos. 1 and 2 of University of California Publica¬ 
tions of Amer. Archoeology and Ethnology, 1903, vol. i. 

P. E. Goddard. 

HURON. — The Huron were a confederation 
whose principal members were four Iroquoian 
tribes—Attignawantan (‘Bear People’), Arendah- 
ronon (‘Rock People’), Attigneenongnahac ('Cord 
People ’), and Tohontaenrat (‘ White-eared or Deer 
People*)—that, from about 1589 to 1660, occupied 
a district known as Huronia, lying in the pen¬ 
insula formed by Nottawasaga and Matcheaash 
Bays, the River Severn, and Lake Simcoc, in what 
is now known as Simcoe Co., Ontario (see the 
maps of the region in the Huron period, in Park- 
man, Jesuits in N. Amer., by A. F. Hunter, in 
Jesuit Jielations, x. [ed. Thwaites], and by A. E. 
Jones, id. xxxiv.). The earliest nitcmbers of the 
confederation were the Attignawantan and Attig- 
neenongnahac, who ceremonially termed each 
other ‘ brother’ and ‘sistor,’ and who had received 
the Arendahronon and Tohontaenrat about fiRyand 
thirty years respectively previous to 1639 (Lale- 
mant, in Le Jeune, Jes. Kel. xvi. 227, 229). Among 
the minor members of the confederacy were the 
Iroquoian Wenrohronon and the Algoiiquian Toton- 
taratonhronon, who joined the Huron in 1639 and 
1644 respectively. 

The term by which this confederacy Is known it not Indian, 
but French, huron bein^ a pejorative of O. Fr. hurt, ‘rough, 
bristling hair,’ and having been applied to the peasants of the 
Jacquerie in 13.58, According to Lalemant(op. cit. 229-2.31), the 
term was applied to these Indians by a Frenchman about 1600, 
because of their style of head-dress. Their native name was 
Weiidat (probably meaning ‘ iHlanders‘ or ‘peninsula-dwellers’), 
which appears in a number of variants, and which bat been cor¬ 
rupted into their modern designation Wyandot. 

The Huron were, as Lalemant said (in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Rel. xvii. 195), ‘only an assemblage of various 
families and petty nations, which are associated 
together for the purpose of maintaining themselves 
against their common enemies ’; and hence their 
religious system was composite, a case in point 
being the borrowing of the Algonquian rite of 
marriage to the fishing-net (see below, p. 884'*). 

The governmental system of the Huron has been 
studied exhaustively oy J. W. Powell (i EDEW 
[1881], 69-69), who shows that it was based on a 
gentile organization ‘ of consanguineal kindred in 
the female line,’ and that each gens bore the name 
of some animal, the ancient of this animal being 
the tutelary deity of the gens concerned. The 

f entes in the Wyandot period have been Big 
'urtle, Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf, Bear, 
Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, Strij»ed Turtle, High¬ 
land Turtle, Snake, Hawk. Of these, the Miid 
Turtle, Beaver, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle, 
and Hawk are now extinct. The Wolf exercise 
the functions of umpire, mediator, and executive 
between the two divisions—the first including the 
Bear, Deer, Hawk, and Snake, and the second 
comprising all the re8t(W, E. Connelley, Archaeol. 
Report Ontario, 1899, pp. 100 f., 105 f. ; according 
to him, the Wyandot represent chiefly the Tionon- 


tati, or Tobacco Nation (on which see Mooney, 
HAI ii. 755 f.; for a different enumeration of 
Wyandot gentes, see Powell, loc. rif.]). Each 
gens possessed a tract of land, which it could 
change only with the permission of the tribe ; and 
at intervals of two years the women councillors 
re-partitioned the land. Tlie property, consisting 
of the wigwam and household articles, was in¬ 
herited by the eldest daughter or by the nearest 
female kin ; and the personal belongings of the 
husband, such as clothing, hunting and fishing 
implements, and a small canoe—large canoes were 
gentile proj)erty—by his brother or by his sister’s 
son. Each phratry had the right to certain re¬ 
ligious ceremonies and to the preparation of cer¬ 
tain medicines; each gens to the worship of its 
tutelary deity ; and each individual to the posses¬ 
sion and use of his particular amulet or charm. 

The general nicture of the Huron, as given 
the early Recollets and Jesuits, is attractive. We 
are introduced to a people, grave, patient, court¬ 
eous, and hosnitable, modest in demeanour, brave, 
and, on the wliole, industrious. Their faults were 
those of primitive peoples generally. They were 
cruel to the enemy, they would beg or steal from 
the alien, pre-nuptial chastity was lightly esteemed, 
and their religious rites contained much that was ab¬ 
horrent to the zealously religious. Their criminal 
code has been summarized by Powell (i RBEW 
[1881], 66-68). A girl guilty of fornication was 
punished by her mother or female guardian ; but, 
if the case was flagrant or neglected, it might l>e 
taken up by the council women of the gens. An 
adulteress hod her hair cropped for the first offence, 
and her left ear cut off for the second. Theft was 
punished by twofold restitution, and treason was 
a capital crime. Murder and maiming were com¬ 
pounded (cf. the elaborate accounts given by 
Kagueneaii, in Lalemant, Jes. Rtl. xxxiii. 235^ 
249, and by Brdbeuf, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 215-223). 
A secret sorcerer might be killed by any one 
(Br6beuf, 223; Ragueneau, 210, and in Lalemant, 
Jes. Rel. XXX. 21). If, however, a sorcerer was 
placed on trial and found guilty, he might appeal 
to ordeal by fire. Outlawry was of two degrees: 
if the outlaw continued to commit crimes, he might 
be killed without fear of clan vengeance; or it 
might l)e the duty of whomsoever met with him to 
kill him (Powell, 67 f.). Suicide was not infre¬ 
quent ; and mere children, if harshly treated by 
their parents, were apt to hang or poison them¬ 
selves (Le Mercier, Jes. Rel. xiv. 37 ; Chaumonot, 
ih. xviii. 27-29; Le Jeune, ib. xviii. 165-167, xix. 
171-173). 

A trait of the Huron and other Iroquois, as well 
as of the Algonquin and other eastern tribes, which 
has always shocked the general reader was their 
savage cruelty toward prisoners taken in war. No 
tortures were too terrible to be applied ; and the 
bare recital of them as recorded in the Jesuit 
Relations and similar documents is, it must be 
confessed, somewhat unpleasant reading. It would 
appear that to some degree there was a delight in 
torture for its own sake—a sentiment which ap¬ 
pears often in children of the higher races, and of 
which traces are found among even the most cul¬ 
tured adults. In many instances, further, the idea 
of personal revenge for the loss of a relative must 
have played a part. Yet there was also another 
side, in which, apparently, must be sought the real 
explanation of this trait. In a case recorded by 
Charlevoix, Hist, of New France, tr. J. G. Shea, 
New York, 1866-72, ii. 105-110 (repeated by Le 
Jeune, Jes. Rel. xiii. 37-79), a Seneca captive was 
conducted to a Huron village to take the place of 
the captured nephew of a chief, if the latter so de¬ 
sired. The prisoner was given a bride, was clothed 
in a new beaver robe, and, feasted in every cabin, 
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was treated with all kindness. The chief received 
him with att'ection, ami the captive Huron’s sister 
gave him food as if he were her own brother. With 
regret, however, the old chief informed the prisoner 
that his wounds were so severe that he must die, 
and the captive was accordingly tortured to death. 
Generally speaking — although exceptions fre¬ 
quently occurred—a captive was treated as well 
as possible until he reached the village where his 
fate was to be decided. There he might be adopted 
in the stead of a kinsman captured or slain; and 
such adoption was, in reality, based on a belief 
that the person so adopted was actually the person 
whom he represented. If tortured, he was expected 
to show defiance to his tormentors, and to bear 
every pain with the utmost stoicism. In the midst 
of hiB tortures, caressing words were addressed to 
him, and he would be honoured with delicate 
touches of firebrands or red-hot hatchets. To the 
horrified observers of all this, such caresses seemed, 
with good reason, the irony of demons incarnate ; 
but it may be suggested that these were both in¬ 
tended and received as genuine. The substitute 
for a hero must die like a hero; if he was a poltroon, 
he dishonoured both himself and the dead. In him 
were curiously blended, to the Indian mind, both 
the enemy and the friend. He must suller all 
night until the dawn (Lalemant, in Le Jeune, Jes. 
lUL xvii. 76 ; cf. Ixi. 65), doubtless in honour of 
the war-god, who seems to have been another form 
of the sun-god. After his death, if he had borne 
himself bravely, portions of his body were eaten 
(see art. Canniualism, ii. § 6); and in some cases 
a Huron would make an incision in his own neck, 
and permit the blood of his tortured enemy to How 
into It; for, 

‘•Inc* fchey have minjfled his blood with their own, they can 
never be surpriaed by the enemy, and have always knowledge 
o( their approacii, iibwever secret it may he ’ (Br6l)euf, in Le 
Jcmie, Jtn. Rel. x. '227-2‘21)). It should be noted that, whereas 
in feasts on bear, doK, deer, or fish, the head was the most im¬ 
portant part, in oannibalistic feasts the head was given to the 
lowest individual present (th. 229). 

The trophy usually carried off from a slain enemy 
during war was the head, and the cabin of the war- 
chief was called ‘the house of cut-od' heads’ (Le 
Mercier, in Ledeune, Jes. Rel. xiii. 59). If, how¬ 
ever, their burden of heads proved too heavy, 

‘they were content with taking U»e scalp with its hair, which 
they call ononltira ... to make trophies of them, and to put 
them, in time of war, on the palisades or walls of their town, 
fastened to the end of a long pole' (ISagard, Voyage, 203, 

443 f.: of. 4fi^). 

The Huron {lussessed a form of fellowship, by which 
‘ two young men agree to be perpetual friends to each other, or 
more than brothers. Each reveals to the oilier the secrets of 
his life, and counsels with him on matters of importance, and 
defends liim from wrong and violence, and at his death is chief 
mourner' (Powell, (18). 

The sexual morality of the Huron appears to 
have been rather low. Pre-nuptial chastity was 
rare, and the young men frequently kept mis¬ 
tresses. Even after marriage, nushand and wife 
are described os permitted to seek other temporary 
partners, without manifestation of jealousy by tlieir 
lawful spouses (Sagard, Voyage, 160, 165, Hist. 
315 f., 420); and Sagard even declares that the 
favours of girls were sold for a small price by 
themselves and by their fathers—and of wives by 
their husbands—and that panders were not un¬ 
known {Voyage, 177). In a proposal of marriage, 
the man asRed the girl of her parents. If she then 
accepted his presents, he w'as jirivileged to pass 
two or three nights liy her side l^fore consummat¬ 
ing the marriage ; but, if she had little liking for 
him at the end of that time, the matter was closed. 
If she felt affection for her lover, the formal mar¬ 
riage took place by the simple announcement of 
their wedlock in the presence of relatives and 
friends, and a wedding feast followed {Voyage, 
161-163, Hist, 316 f.}. Marriage within the gens 


was forbidden, though it must be contracted within 
the tribe ; so that, if a person outside the tribe was 
chosen as a mate, he or she must first be adopted 
into some other gens than that of the prospective 
bride or groom. Polygamy was permitted ; but 
the brides—unless sisters, who must be married 
within each other’s lifetime, or else the second 
would be reckoned the husband’s niece, so that 
she could not be married by her brother-in-law 
without reproach (Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. xvi. 207)— 
must be from different gentes. The husband re¬ 
tained the rights of his gens, but lived with the 
gens of his wife. Polyandry was unknown (Powell, 
63). The descendants of brothers and sisters were 
regarded as ‘ brothers ’ and ‘ sisters,’ and could never 
intermarry ‘ if they follow the good customs of their 
nation ’; nor was a w'idower or widow expected to 
re-marry within three years (Le Jeune, 203-205). 
The principle of matriarchy is also obvious in case 
of death, for, 

* in the event o( the death o( the mother, the children belong to 
her sister or to her nearest female kin, the matter being settled 
by the council women of the gens. As the children belong to 
the mother, on the death of the father the mother and cbilaren 
are cared for by her nearest male relative until subsequent mar¬ 
riage ’ (Powell, 64). 

Divorce was extremely facile (Lalemant, in 
Vimout, Jes. Rel. xxvih. 61-53; Sagard, Hist. 
298 f.); but, if there were children, only a grave 
cause could dissolve the marriage. In this case 
the children went with the father; but children 
were not the heirs of their father, whose ])roperty 
went to the children of their sisters (Sagard, Voyage, 
164-166, 173). 

The cult of the Huron, as has already been noted, 
was largely composite in character. Thus it is 
stated by Lalemant (in Le Jeune, Jes. Rcl. xvii. 
197-199) that the Huron rite of marrying two girls 
of tender age to the lishing-net had been borrowed 
from the Algonqiiins, because, ‘some years ago,’ 
the oki of the net had declared himself angry at 
the loss of his wife, and hence had prevented the 
Huron from catching lish until he had a spouse; 
w'hereupon, to make him the more contented, they 
gave him two (cf. lir^beuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Ret. 
X. 167, where it is added that fish fear the dead). 

As among so many other peoples, beliefs were 
relatively fluid among the Htiron, whereas customs 
and rites were firmly established. This is brought 
out by Le Jeune {Jes. Rel. xvi. 199): 

‘Tlie belief and superstitions of the savages are not very 
deeply rooted in their minds; for, as all these idle fancies are 
only founded ujwn lies, they fall of themselves, and suddenly 
disappear, or are dissipated by the rays of the truths, entirely 
conformable to reason, that are proposed to them. ... As for 
what relates to their customs, that is a longer story. It is 
easier to banish errors of the understanding than to remove 
the bad habits of the will.’ 

The traditional history of the Huron was kept 
alive by being recited at assemblies for the elec¬ 
tion of chiefs (Kagueneau, in Lalemant, Jes. Rel, 
xxix. 61), and they believed that they came origin¬ 
ally from a mountain side between Quebec and the 
sea, or at all events from the northern shores of 
the lower St. l^awrence (Wilson, Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can. ii. pt. i. p. 59). 

Their cosmogony is elaborately described by 
Br6beuf (in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. x. 127-139). 

The Hurons are declared to have recognized a 
first principle of all things, and to have wor¬ 
shipped the sky and the sun. On this Ragueneau 
(in Lalemant, Jes. Rel. xxxiii. 325) says: 

'There remained in their hearts a secret idea of the Divinity 
and of a first Principle, the author of all things, whom they in¬ 
voked without knowing him. In the forests and during the 
chase, on the waters, and when in danger of shipwreck, they 
name him Aireakouy Soutanditenr, ana call him to their aid. 
In war, and in the midst of their battles, they give him tlie 
name of OndautaeU,^ and believe that he alone awards the 

> This deitv, who Is probably identical with the sun (cf. 
preceding col), had the form of a dwarf. If he appeared to 
a warrior and oareesed him, ha would be victorious; but, if hs 
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victory. Very frequently, they addreeB themeelve* to the eky, 
payin;^ it horaai^e ; and they call upon the lun to be witneae 
of their courajje, of their misery, or of their innocence. But, 
above all, in the treaties of peace and alliance with foreifrn 
nationa they invoke, as witnesses of their sincerity, the sun 
and the sky, which see into the depths of their hearts, and will 
wreak venffeance on the treachery of those who betray their 
trust and do not keep their word.' 

We are also informed by the same authority (ib. 
217) that a principle of evil was acknowledgeti. 

* The Hurons believe that there is a kind of monstrous serpent 
which they call Angont, which brin(pi with it disease, death, 
and almost every misfortune in the world. They say that that 
monster lives in subterranean places, in caverns, under a rock, in 
the woods, or in the mountains, but {generally in the lakes and 
rivers. They say that the sorcerers use the flesh of that fright¬ 
ful serpent to cause the deaths of those upon whom they cast 
their spells.’ 

If a man died by drowning or freezing, the sky 
was angry, and must be propitiated by cutting up 
the corpse and throwing the entrails and choicest 
j^rtions into a tire as an oilering to the ofi'erided 
deity (Brebeuf, in l^e Jeune, Je.'i. lid. x. 163). 
The wide-spread belief in the thunder-bird (cf. 
ERE i. 529) was found among the Huron (Sagard, 
Voyage^ 251, llld. 600; Hrdbeuf, 45); during 
eclipses they shot arrows at the sky to deliver the 
moon from danger, and uttered imprecations on 
their enemies (BreVieuf, 59) ; and they held that 
at night tlie sun went through a hole in the earth, 
emerging from the other end of his hiding-place at 
dawn (ISagard, Voyage, 251, Hist. 494, 537). They 
maintained that not only men and animals, but 
also inanirnate things, had souls, to which prayer 
must be ottered (Sagard, Voyage, 258, Hist. 493, 
642), and that spirits ruled over rivers, journeys, 
treaties, wars, feasts, and inaladie.s; even a rock 
of human shane, on the ro.ad to Quebec, was be¬ 
lieved to have been originally a man, and sacrifice 
was offered to it, just as tobacco was cast into the 
dangerous Sault ae la Chaudifere after the Huron 
had safely pa.s.sed it (Sagard, Voyage, 231 f.. Hist. 
495 f., 822; Brebeuf, 165-167). To secure good 
fishing, tobacco was often burned in honour of the 
water-spirit; but, if any portion of fish or game 
fell into the fire, no more would be caught, especi¬ 
ally as the nets would tell the fish if such a tning 
occurred, or even if a child was harshly reproved ; 
but, on the other hand, a good catch might l)e 
secured by the services of a fishing preacher 
{pridicateur de poisson) in each cabin, who told 
tne fi.Hh of the Iiidian.s’ devotion to them, and 
urged them to help the Huron, who honoured them 
and did not burn their Inines (Sagard, Voyage, 
265-268, Hist. 639-642, 494). Human sacrifice was 
unknown among the Huron (Sagard, Hist. 499). 
Prayer was constantly employed, a specimen being 
thus reciorded by Lalernant (in Viinont, Jes. Rd. 
zxiii. 55): 

‘Each one should ro every day to his field, throw some 
tobacco on the fire, and bum ft in honour of the demon whom 
he worshipped, calling aloud this form of prayer: ** Listen, O 
eky 1 Taste my tobacco ; have pity on us t'* ’ 

The general attitude of the H uron towards the 
unusu^ and their faith in charms are sum¬ 
marized by Bressani {Jes. Rd. xxxix. 25-27 ; cf. 
liagueneau, in Lalernant, Jts. Rel. xxxiii. 211-213): 

‘Thev had a superstitious regard for everything which 
savored a little of the uncommon. If, for instance, in their hunt 
they had difficulty in killing a bear or a stag, and on opening It 
they found in Its head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or 
a serpent, etc., they said that such object was an oki, that is, 
an enchantment which imve strength and vigor to the animal, 
so that it could not be kuled ; ... if they found in a tree, or be¬ 
neath the soil, some stone of an uncommon shape, like a plate, 
or spoon, or any vessel, they esteemed this encounter fortun¬ 
ate ; because certain demons (they said), which live in the 
woods, forget these things, which make any person who finds 
them again successful in Ashing, hunting, trade, and gaming. 
These objects they called acuiaiandi, and believed that they 
often changed form, transforming themselves, for instance, 
into a ser;>ent, or a raven’s beak, or an eagle’s claw, etc.— 
changes which none had seen, but which all l^lieved.’ 

The system of fraternities was developed among 
•mote him on the forehead, be would be killed (Brebeuf, is L* 
yctine. JtM. HsL x. 188). 


the Huron. The members of one of these, in en¬ 
deavouring to expel the disea-se demon Aoutaerohi, 
carried hot studies and firebrands in tlunr mouths, 
rubbed the sick with the glowing embers, and 

S rowled like bears in their ears (Le Mercier, in Le 
eune, Jes. Rd. xiv. 59-65). In general, Lalernant 
(ib. xvii. 197) says: 

* For several of these superstitions there are organized fra¬ 
ternities, to which, and especially to the masters of which, one 
must address himself. All those who have once been Uie oliject 
and occasion of the dance or the feast belong to the fraternity, 
to which, after their death, one of their children succeeds; 
some have, besides, a secret or a charm which has been de¬ 
clared to them in a dream, with the song to be used before 
going, for example, to the fire feast, after which they can 
handle the fire without hurting themselves’ (cf. also Ragveneau, 
in Lalernant, Ju. Jiel. xxx. £3). 

The ‘ medicine-man ’ flourished among the Huron, 
and some of them were not sincere, futhough the 
baser members of the profession were doubtless 
those unofficial sorcerers who, as noted above 
(p. 883**), might be killed os outlaws. On this 
subject Br6beuf (in Le Jeune, Jes. Rel. viii. 123) 
writes: 

• They say that the sorcerers ruin them ; for If any one has 
succeeded in an «nter]>rise, if his trading or hunting is success¬ 
ful, immediately these wicked men bewitch him, or some 
meiiiber of his family, so that they have to spend It all in 
doctors and medicines. Hence, to cure those and other 
diseases, there are a large number of doctors whom they call 
Arendiouane. . . . Some only Judge of the evil, and that in 
divers ways, namely, by pyromancy, by hydroniancy, necro¬ 
mancy, by feasts, dances, and songs; the others endeavor to 
cure the disease by blowing, by notions, and by other ridicu¬ 
lous tricks. . . . But neither class ao anything without generous 
presents and good pay. 

There are here some soothsayers, whom they call also 
Arendiouane, and who undertake to cause the rain to fall or to 
cease, and to predict future events’(cf. also Bri^beuf, in liC 
Jeune, Je$. ltd. x. 197-199; Rngueneau, in l>alemant, i8. 
xxxiii. 108-196, 221; Sagard, Hist. 6.H4). 

The Huron maintained the doctrine of the 
multiple soul. According to Le Jeune (Jes. Rel. 
xvi, 191), the belief in souls profoundly affected the 
Huron theories of dreams, ondonoc (‘wishes of the 
soul ’), disease, and medicine. Failure to dream 
was one of the signs that the soul had departed 
(Le Jeune, Jes. Rd. xvi. 193). The whole theory 
is set forth l)y liagueneau (in Lalernant, io. 
xxxiii. 189-191); on the importance of dreams, 
see also Br6beiif, in Le Jeune, ib. x. 169-173; du 
Peron, ib. xv. 177-179; on the ondonoc, du l*eron, 
179-181; Lalernant, in Le Jeune, ib. xvii. 147-149, 
153-159, 165-187 ; (jhastolain, in Le Jeune, ib. xix. 
193. 

Parents dreamed on behalf of their sick children 
(Br6beuf, 173). On one occasion a man dreamed 
that he was burned by the Iroquois. To avert 
this fate, ho was somewhat severely burned as a 
fictitious captive by his compatriots at the regular 
burning place, after which he offered a dog to be 
killed, roasted, and eaten (Lalernant, in Vimont, 
Jes. Rel. xxiii. 171-173; cf. also Bressani, ib. 
xxxix. 19). Sometimes the dream led to obscene 
rites (Sagard, Hist. 308 f.). After a propitious 
dream a feast was often given, fur, according to 
Ragueneau (in Lalernant, w. xxxiii. 195), 

‘th«y say that these gifts are given to compel the soul to 
keep its word, because they believe that it is itleased at seeing 
this expression of satisfaction for the propitious dream, and 
that, consequently, it will set to work sooner to accomplish 
it. And, if they failed to do so, they think that that might be 
sufficient to prevent such a result, as if the Indignant soul 
withdrew Ite words* (on feasts among the Huron, see especially 
Brebeuf. in Le Jeune, ib. x. 176-186). 

The Huron theory of medicine was based on the 
belief that ‘all remedies always infallibly have 
their effect; if, then, the patient did not recover 
with a natural remedy, tlie malady was super¬ 
natural, and there was need of a supernatural and 
sujierstitious remedy’ (Bressani, Jes. Rel. xxxix. 
25). According to Ragueneau (in Le Jeune, ib. 
xxxiii. 199), 

'the Hurons reoognics three kinds of diseases. Some art 
natural, and they cure these with natural remedies. Others, 
they believe, are caused by the eoul of the sick pereon, which 
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deiirei something ; these they cure by obtaining for the soul 
what it desires. Finally, the others are diseases caused by a 
sjmll that some sorcerer has cast upon the sick person ; these 
diseases are cured by withdrawing from the patient's body 
the spell that causes his sickness. This spell may l>e a knot of 
hair; a piece of a man's nail, or of an animal's claw; a piece 
of leather, or of hone; a leaf of a tree, some grains of aand, or 
other similar thinga’ 

Most sicknesses arose from unsatisfied soul- 
desires or from witchcraft (Ra^^ueneau, 201-209, 
with the general procedure in such cases). The 
Huron sought baptism at first ‘almost entirely 
as an aid to health’ (Br^beuf, 1.3). A curious 
custom is recorded by Sagard {Hist. 313), who 
states that sometimes, either in consecjuence of a 
dream or at the bidding of the/oAi (medicine-man), 
the girls chose young men with whom they passed 
the night. In some instances stench was used to 
drive away demons of disease (Le deiine, Jes. Bet. 
xix. 71). If all else failed, and there were many 
sick in the village, recourse was had to the 
loneuoyroya or ononharoia (' turning the brain 
upside down *), when the villagers turned every¬ 
thing topsyturvy, shouted, and ran alsmtall night, 
seeking to expel the demons. They then thought 
of the first object that came into their minds and 
went from cabin to cabin demanding something, 
and receiving gifts until they obtained that of 
which they thought. All other present* were 
returned after a feast, ordinarily lasting three 
days; but, if they failed to secure the object 
desired, the persons thus disappointed thought 
that their death was near (Sagard, Voyage, 279- 
282, Hist. 674 f.; cf. Br6beuf, 175-177). This 
feast was also celebrated every winter in honour 
of all the deities together (Laiemant, In Viniont, 
Jes. Bel. xxiii. 63). Frequently the games of 
crosse and ‘dish’ (a dish containing six plum- 
stones, white on one side and black on the other, 
being dashed on the ground so as to cause the 
stones to jump out, the object being to throw all 
of one colour) were played as a cure for sickness 
(Briheuf, 185-189). 

Of ceremonial dances we have scant information, 
but we are told that children were not allowed to 
imitate them (Laiemant, in I.e Jeune, Jes. Bel. 
xvii. 163). 

The Huron believed in re incarnation. This is 
in evidence in a case in which a sorcerer claimed 
to have been a demon living under the ground 
who, wishing to become a man, had entered the 
womb of a woman who, knowing she had not 
conceived in the normal way, caused herself to 
give birth jirematurely (Le Mercier, in Le Jeune, 
Jes. Bel. xiii, 106-107). This belief seems also to 
have been extended to animals, for a Huron who 
lost a favourite dog during a bear-hunt lamented 
that a small bear had not \)een brought him to 
get the (log’s name and take its place {ib. xiv. 35). 
In their views regarding tlie future life the Huron 
‘ make no mention either of puniiihment or reward. And eo 
they do not make any dlitirmtion between the (rood and the 
»)ad, the vlrtnou* and the viciou*; and they honor etjually the 
intennent of both ’ (Br^beuf, In Le Jeune, Jet. Bel. viii, 121). 

The M ilky Way was called by the Huron ‘ the way 
of souls,’ and the souls of doM were also immortal, 
a group of stars near the Milky Way V)eing known 
as ‘ the path of dogs’(Sagard, Voynpe, 2^3, Diet. 
21). It was possible, under certain circumstances, 
for the souls of the dead to lu* brought to the 
world of the living, and Huron folklore had at 
least one specimen of the Oijiheus and Kurydice 
cycle (Br^heuf, in Le Jeune, Jes. Bel. x. 149-163). 

Litrratiirk.—T his art. haR intentionally been restricted to 
the purely pagan period of the Huron. For their history in the 
later epoch, see J. N. B. Hewitt, ‘ Huron,' in IJAI ( = .50 Bull. 

1907-10) i. ft84-691 ; for the history of Christian misNions, 
A. fe. Jones, ' Huron Indians,' in CatJi. Kncye. vii. [1910] 665- 
68.S ; a treneral sketch is (fiven by A. Featherman, Aorieo- 
Maranoniam (meSocial Ititt. of the Haeet of Mankind, in. ij, 
l/ondnn, 1889, pp. 61 -66; the most iiii]>ortant w^urces are C. 
SagRrd-Theooat, Grand Voyage du payt det Buront. Paris, 


1632, new sd., do. 1866, and Eitt. du Canada^ do. 1686. nsw 
•(L, do. 1866 (in this art. citationa from both works of Bagard 
are according to the 6rst editions): Jesuit Relations and 
Allisd Documents, ed. R. O. Thwaites, 73 vols., Cleveland, 
1896-1901 (especially vols. viii., x., xvl., xxxlii,. xxxix.). Bee 
also P. D. Clarke, Origin and Traditional Hist. <tf the 
Wyandotte, Toronto, 1870; F. Martin, Hurons st Iroquoit, 
Paris. 1877; P. Parl^an, Jesuits in N. Amsr. in ths Seven¬ 
teenth Cent., Boston, 1867, especially pp. xxiv-xlii (Parktnan 
endeavours painfully to be Just, but u handicapped by utter 
inability to snare either the Indian or the Catholic point of view, 
or even the mental attitude of the period which he discusses); 
J. W. Powell. * Wyandot Government,' In J HBEW (1881), 
59-69; D. Wilson, ‘ Huron-Iroquois of Canada,' In Trans. 
Royal Soe. of Canada, li. pt. 1. (1884) 65-106; W. E. Con- 
nelley, ‘Wyandots,* in Arehceol. Report of Ontario, 1899 (1900), 
pp. 92-123, and Wyandot Folk-Lore, Topeka, 1899; C. C James. 
Mlownfall of ths Huron Nation,' In Trans. Royal Soo. of 
Canada, ii. xii. pt L (1906) 811-346; E. Schlup, ' The 
Wyandot Mission,' in Ohio Arehceot. and Hitt. Publications, 
XV. (19()«] 163-181; H. Hale, ‘Huron Folk-I>ore,’ In JAFL L 
[1888] 177-183 (cosmogony, collected in 1872-74). For linguistic 
work in Huron, see J. Pilling, Bibliog. of the Iroquoian 
Languages («fi Bull. BE, 1888), p. 87 f. ; Sagard-Tbeodat, 
Diet, ds la langue hur., Paris, 1632 (new ed., do. 1866); J. M. 
Chaumonot, Grammar, tr. J. Wilkie, in Quebec Lit. and Hist. 
Soc. Trans, ii. [1831] 94-198. For Huron games, see S. Culin, 
Games of the N. Amsr. Indians (-54 RBEW [1907]), pp. 106- 
110, 241-248, 851, 409, 649, 638 f., 702, 721. 

Louis H. Gray. 

HUSSITES. —The Hussites were the followers 
of John Hus, who, after the death of their leader, 
sought by force of arms to secure toleration for 
themselves in Bohemia. Thereafter, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, they were divided into two 
sections, the one, as the Utraquists or Calix tines, 
forming a party within the Roman Catholic Church ; 
the other, as the Bohemian Brethren, becoming an 
independent religious community. 

1 . John Hus.--Jan Hus, the reformer of Bohemia, 
was l^rn in the second half of the 14th cent, in the 
Bohemian village of Hussinecz. The year and day 
of his birth are unknown. As family names were 
not then in common use among the rural popula¬ 
tion of Bohemia, he styled himself, from the name 
of his native place, John of Hussinecz, subsequently 
(from 1396) abbreviating the name to John Hus. 
The poverty of his parents compelled him to earn 
his livelihood as a chorister and sacristan. About 
1385, having resolved to devote himself to a clerical 
career, he began his studies at Prague. In 1393 he 
graduated B.A, ; in 1394, B.D. ; and in 1396 M.A. 
In academical circles, moreover, he won a po.sition 
of high respect and influence ; in 1401 he became 
dean of the jphiJosonliical facu/tv, and in 1402-03 
was rector oi the University. From the time of 
hi.s ordination to the priesthood in 1400 he also 
acted as preacher in the Bethlehem Church of 
Prague. 

As a result of the mB-rriage of Anne, the sister 
of WenceslauR, King of Bohemia, with Richard il. 
of England (1382), an active intercourse sprang up 
between the two countries, and one result of this 
was that the works of Wyclif {q.v.) became known 
in Bohemia. Even as a student, Hus had become 
acq^uainted with Wyclif’s philosophical writings, 
ana hod assimilated his doctrine or realism. Wy- 
clif’s theological writings, however, first reached 
Prague in 1401-02; they made a profound impres¬ 
sion upon Hus, and incited him to work actively 
for the reforms demanded by the English writer. 
By his moral diatribes again.st the vices of the 
clergy, Hus incurred the hostility of Archbishop 
Sbinko, though, on the other hand, he still retained 
the favour of King Wenceslaus, and the more 
so as in the University the Bohemian ‘ nation,* 
through Hub’s influence, maintained the neutrality 
enjoined by the king in the Papal schism (between 
Pope Gregory XII. and Pope Alexander v.), while 
the other nations, as also the Archbishop, remained 
faithful to Gregory xii. Hus, availing himself of 
the king’s favour, induced him to alter the condi¬ 
tions of voting in the University in favour of the 
Bohemian nation, with the result that the latter 
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Becured three votes, and the other nations, com¬ 
bined, only one. This caused a larj^e number of 
German teachers and students to withdraw from 
Prague and found a new University at Leipzig 
(14U9). In tiiis matter 11 us acted not so much 
from racial antipathy to the Germans as from re¬ 
sentment against their tierce opposition to the 
Wyclithte doctrines which he advocated and re¬ 
garded as truth. Thereafter Pope Alexander v., 
to whom Archbishop Sbinko had now made his 
8ubnii.ssion, issued, at the instance of Hus’s enemies, 
a bull against Wyclif, enjoining that his writings 
should be burnt (1410). Hus protested, and, in 
spite of the Archbishop’s prohibition, actually de¬ 
fended Wyclif in public discussions. The conse¬ 
quence was that Hus was excommunicated, and 
Prague laid under a Papal interdict—measures 
which failed, however, to achieve their object. 

Then Pope John xxill.’s bull of indulgence for a 
crusade against Ladislaus of Naples, the champion 
of Gregory Xli. (1411), led to a division among 
Hub’s own followers. Hus assailed the bull in 
trenchant sermons and disputations, while the 
theological faculty of the University, including 
many of his former adherents, defended it. The 
breach became wider and wider, and le<i to popular 
riots in Prague, so that at length the king, who 
was still on Hub’s side, found it necessary to induce 
him, for the sake of peace, to leave Prague (1411). 
Hus did so ; but the desired result did not ensue, 
for his continued activity in Southern Bohemia, 
where he devoted himself partly to composing 
polemical tractates in the castle of a natron, ana 
partly to preaching to the people of the district, 
soon put him at the head of the popular movement. 

In order to etiect an adjustment between the 
contending parties, the Emperor Sigismund, as 
heir to the Bohemian throne, resolved to bring the 
matters at issue before the General Council sum¬ 
moned to meet at Constance on the Ist of Novem¬ 
ber 1414. Hus was quite prepared to attend the 
Council, but only as one who should be permitted in 
free discussion to try to win the fathers to the side 
of the Wycliffite teaching, and not as an accused 
person requiring to vindicate his actions. After 
prolonged negotiations with Sigismund the latter 
irornised to use his Imperial authority to obtain 
or Hus this free and .secure position in the Council. 
It was as bearing this sense that Hus and the 
entire Bohemian people regarded the Emperor’s 
safe-conduct, which in its actual terms, however, 
was no more than a passport. Sigismund himself 
certainly intended it as a real safe-conduct; for, 
w hen by a base betrayal Hus was apprehended in 
Constance on the 28th November, the Emperor 
was 80 enraged that he threatened to leave the 
Council. Nevertheless, he at length allowed the 
Council to institute a prosecution for heresy 
against Hus, and was able to secure only a single 
mitigation in the latter’s favour, viz. that—contrary 
to Canon Law—the accused heretic should be per¬ 
mitted to defend himself in open court. In all 
other respects the case took the usual course. As 
the prosecution did not undertake to confute the 
alleged errors which Hus had taken from Wyclif’s 
writings, and as Hus therefore unconditionally re¬ 
fused to recant, he was condemned to death by 
burning. He died at the stake on the 6th of July 
1415, steadfast under long-protracted agony, and 
in true greatness of soul praying to the last. 

Hus was a follower of Wyclif, and made no 
higher claim. His ideas of Church reform are all 
derived from Wyclif, whose writings he often re¬ 
produces verbally in his own tractates. His posi¬ 
tion is a distinct one only in so far a.** his proposals 
were less drastic than those of the English reformer ; 
and he still adhered to many doctrines and nrac- 
tices of the Church which the latter rejected, as, 


«.</., the Seven Sacraments, Transubstantiation, 
Masses for the Dead, Intercession of the Saints, 
Purgatory, the Merit of Works, and others. From 
Wyclif he received, above all, the principle that 
Holy Scripture is the supreme standard in matters 
of faith, and that the authority of the Church mu.st 
be subordinate thereto. For Hus, Christ was the 
Head of the Church, and the Church W’as not the 
hierarchy, but the community of the elect. 'Fhese 
principles he proclaimed to the jieople with glowing 
eloquence, and so prepared them to put forward 
resolute demands for the abolition of various ecclesi¬ 
astical abuses long felt to be tyrannical. 

Litsraturi.— The eouroM for tlie life of Hue are oolleotsd in 
Dooumenta Magistri Joannit Bum, ed. F. Palacky, Prague, 
1869. Hi* wrlling*—(a) Latin: JoanniM tlvt et HUnmvm\ 
PragemiM hittoria et monumtnta, Nuremberg, 16S8, and Frank¬ 
fort, 1716 (una*ti*factory, containing much that wa* not written 
by HuiJ; (6) Osech : K. j. Erben, 3f, Jana Buii itbrani tpity 
Ceikif 8 vol*,, Prague, 1866-68. A nevr ed. of the Lat. and 
Czech worke, by W. Flajshan#, is in courwi of publication 
(Prague, 1903!!'.). Kook* dealing with the subject: G. V. 
Lechler, JoA. Hu*. Halle, 1890; K. MiiUer, * Kbnlg SiBi*mun^ 
Geleit ftir Hus (Hist. VifrtMlJahriMehrifL ; I. Lossrth, 
Wicli/and Hits, Eng. tr. London, 1884 ; F. H. H. V. LUUow, 
The LiU and TimeiM of Matter John Hut, do. 1909. 

2. The Hussites.—The treacherous arrest of 
Hus, lii.s condemnation as a heretic, and his exe¬ 
cution were felt by the Bohemians as an indig¬ 
nity to their nation, and, when Sigismund began a 
savage persecution of Hus’s followers in Bohemia, 
the people rose in revolt (1419). It is worthy of 
note that from the first the device under which the 
Hussites fought and conquered was the chalice, 
though Hus himself had never demanded that the 
laity should partake of the cup in the Lord’s 
Supper, but had at most acouiesced when his 
friends in Prague made that demand during his 
imprisonment in Constance. In point of fact, as 
the earlier Waldenses frequently joined hands 
with the Hussites, inspiring tliem with fresh vital¬ 
ity, the claims of a large section of H us’s followers 
went far beyond what he himself had asked for. 
This is true especially of the more extreme party, 
the Taborites—so called from Tabor, the name of 
the town which they founded in the district of 
Southern Bohemia where Hus had preached to 
the peojde during his absence from Prague. The 
Taborites were the people’s party among the Hus¬ 
sites—the most uncompromising Wycliflites, whose 
position was at first defined in part by certain 
eschatological beliefs. Their leader was the bril¬ 
liant general, Jan Trocznov of Zizka. 

The more moderate party were designated 
Calixtines or Utraquists, their chief demand being 
that the laity should have the cup (calix) —‘ com- 
munio sub utraque specie.’ They were sometimes 
called ‘ Praguers,’ from the fact that they were 
drawn mainly from the academical and civilian 
circles of Prague. Their leader and counsellor was 
Jan Rokyczana, a Magister of Prague University, 
who was made a bishop by his party in 1436, 
though his appointment never received Papal rati¬ 
fication. The Utraquists put forward their dis¬ 
tinctive claims in the Four Articles of Prague, as 
follows; (1) unrestricted preaching of God’s word; 
(2) communion in both Kinds ; (3) the apostolic 
poverty and moral purity of the clergy ; and (4) 
Church discipline. In spite of the numerous 
differences between the two sections, they always 
combined in making war upon their common 
enemy. Having reiailsed several German crusad¬ 
ing armies (1420-27). they took the aggressive, and, 
by ravaging the districts adjacent to Bohemia, 
sought to corni)el the German princes to abandon 
their Pro-Koman policy of oppressing and extor- 
ininating the Hussites. They were so far success¬ 
ful in these tactics that the Council of Basel 
entered into negotiations with them, and at length, 
in the Cornpactata of Basel (1433), granted them 
the four conditions just noted. But by taking 
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this step the Council managed at the same time to 
bring aoout an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the two Hussite parties, as the Taborites absolutely 
refused to be satisfied with such trifling conces* 
sions. War now broke out l>etween the two 
sections, and the united forces of the Calixtines 
and the Catholics gained a decisive victory over 
the Taborites at Li nan on 30th May 1434. It soon 
became apparent, however, that Rome was bent 
upon revoking the concessions it had made. It 
did not adhere to the Coinpactata ; in fact, Pope 
Pius II. formally cancelled them in 1462. Still, 
they remained actually in force, for the Bohemian 
Diet had made them the law of the land, and the 
Bohemian throne was pledged to maintain them. 
But in 1567 the Diet itself repealed them, as Utra* 
quism was by that time in a state of utter dis¬ 
solution. From the time of Luther’s entrance upon 
the scene they had in ever-increasing num^rs 
allied themselves with the reforming movement 
directed by him. The Taborites as a party were 
never of any consequence after the defeat of 1434 ; 
a section of what still remained of them attached 
itself to the Bohemian Brethren. 

Litixatvrb.—C. Htifler, Oesehichtuchreiber der hutHUchen 
Btvotguna, i.-lli. (FonUa rerum auatriacarum, ‘Scriptores,* ii. 
vi. snd vii. [Vienna, 1866-M]): J. Goll, FonUt r«rum bohemi- 
earum, v. (Prague, 1893); J. Loaerth, Beitrdge zur Geach. d. 
hunt. Beweguug, i.-r. (Vienna, 1877 ff.); P. Palacky, Geach. 
Bdhmana, ili.-v. (Pragua, 184&-e7). 

3 . The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren.—The 
Hussite wars, with their meagre results, left be¬ 
hind in Bohemia a general dissolution of ecclesi¬ 
astical order and a spirit of pessimism. In all 
parts of the country there arose small communities, 
attaching themselves to individual priests, and the 
more bigoted circles of these communities often 
sought to eflect reforms in strange ways, while 
their members, like the older Taborites, spoke of 
one another as brothers and sisters. But Roky- 
czana, the leader of the Utroquists, and the Arch¬ 
bishop chosen by themselves, was dissatisfied with 
what had been won, and in his sermons vigorously 
denounced the moral and relimous defects of the 
Roman Church, as well os of his own party, and 
made a powerful impression upon a little circle of 
religiously disposed persons wuose leader and head 
was Brother Gregory. When, however, this circle 
called upon Rokyczana to translate his strictures 
into action, he declined to do so. Then, after 
appealing also to Peter of Cheltshio—a thorough¬ 
going partisan of Wyclif, and the leader of one 
of the small communities above mentioned—for 
practical support of their designs, but again in 
vain, they withdrew, about 1457, to the east of 
Bohemia, to the solitudes of Kunwald, and there 
formed, not another monastic order, but a com¬ 
munity like the Waldenses (g.v.) or the Friends 
of God (q.v.). Their practice was to send out 
itinerant preachers in pairs, they had a communal 
organization and communal law, they divided their 
members into bemnners, proficients, and the [ler- 
fect, as in the Ttieologia Germanica (ed. Pfeiffer, 
tr. S. Winkworth, 2na ed., London, 1864, ch. 14). 
In 1467 this community, which meanwhile had 
gained accessions in several other districts of 
Bohemia and Moravia, dissociated itself com¬ 
pletely from the Utraouist Church by adopting the 
policy of selecting and ordaining its priests from 
its own ranks, subsequently procuring for them a 
second ordination at the hands of a Waldensian 
bishop named Stephen, resident in Austria. They 
assumed the na,me jednota bratrakd (Czech ^ society 
of brethren ’), afterwards Latinized as Unitcu Fra- 
trum ; their opponents, however, called them 
Waldenses, or, more frequently, Pikhards (Beg- 
hards). As they had now broken off relations with 
the Church, they proceeded to withdraw from the 
world. Military service, the taking of oaths, the 


delivering of penal judgments, and, accordingly, 
all participation in the administration of State 01 
Church, were forbidden to their members. They 
likewise loathed science, the sole function of which, 
they said, was to justify every error by Scripture. 
But their supreme concern was practical Christi¬ 
anity—purity of conduct, the permeation of social 
life in their communities by a disinterested and 
self-denying love to one’s neighbour, the fulfilling 
of the law of Christ according to Gal 6 ’; hence, 
too, they sometimes called themselves * Fratres 
legis Christi.’ In the succeeding decades their 
estrangement from worldly interests became gradu¬ 
ally less rigorous—a development wliich was not 
effected without some internal conflicts, and re¬ 
sulted in the severance of the ‘Little Sect’(also 
called Amosites, after their leader, Amos of Wod- 
nian). 

Hitherto the Brethren had found their standard 
of doctrine in the writings of Brother Gregory 
{Seven Letters to Rokyczana, 1468-70, Tractate on 
the Holy Church, 14'70, Treatise on the Narrow 
Way of Christ, 1470, Of Two Kinds of Work—that 
founded on the Sand and on the Rock, probably 
1471, and others); but from about the year 1490 
the spiritual leadership of the sect was assumed by 
Brother Lucas, a B.A. of Pra^ie University, who, 
with a reverent regard for traditional usage, finally 
settled its constitution, its order of worship, its 
social organization, and its doctrine. His numer¬ 
ous works include, l>esides theological treatises, 
the first hymn-book of the Brethren, the first 
catechism for the various grades of the community, 
full official instructions for their priests, an order 
of ritual, etc. It was this effective organization 
that enabled the community to survive the numer¬ 
ous persecutions directed against them, and even 
to emerge therefrom with renewed strength. Their 
adversaries had been successful in having a decree 
adopted in the national statute-book, and thus 
rnaae a law of the land, to the effect that the 
Unitor Fratrum, with its congregations and as¬ 
semblies, should not be tolerated in Bohemia (1508). 
This law nominally remained in force for a century 
(till 1609), but the nobles had sufficient power to 
be able for the most part to protect the communities 
on their own estates. 

Very soon after the rise of Luther, the Utraquist 
Church in Bohemia entered into negotiations with 
him, and upon both sides there was a desire for 
closer union. This fact induced the Brethren also 
to send ambassadors to Luther; but it was only 
after the death of Lucas (1528) that the relations 
between them and the German reformer became 
really intimate, and that their leading men, such 
as Johann Horn and Johann Au^sta, sought to 
meet him half-way by adopting his doctrines in 
their Confession. (Their ‘Statement of Faith,’ 
with a preface by Lather, appeared in 1533.) 

In consequence of the defeat suffered by the 
Bohemian nobles in their revolt against Ferdinand 
I. in 1547, the latter became powerful enough to 
set in operation once more the old laws against 
the Brethren, The large majority of the Brethren 
were thus forced to withdraw from Bohemia, and 
sought refuge in Poland. They were, however, per¬ 
mitted to remain in Moravia, where, indeed, they 
had their chief settlements, as also the administra¬ 
tive centre of their Church. The need of a legally 
secure position, such as the German Protestants 
had attained in 1555 by the ‘Religious Peace’of 
Augsburg, led the Brethren—under the guidance 
of Blahoslav—and also the Utraquists, w'ho in ever 
larger numbers had become Lutherans, to engage 
in prolonged ecclesiastical negotiations with Maxi¬ 
milian II. In the course of these negotiations, in 
1576, the evangelical States adopted the Confessio 
Bohemica, in the framing of which the representa 
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lives of the Brethren had taken part. But it was 
not till 1609, when the Emperor Rudolf II. issued 
au Imperial charter grantin^f religious liberty to 
the adherents of that Confession, that the Brethren 
in Bohemia united with the evangelicals, stipulat¬ 
ing, however, that tiieir own constitution and 
order of worship should remain os before. In 
Moravia and Poland, on the other hand, they re¬ 
tained their existing Confession. Further simpli¬ 
fication of this necessarily transitional state of 
affairs was prevented by the unfortunate issue of 
the Bohemian revolt in 1618, as, in consequence of 
the defeat of the evangelicals in the battle at the 
White Mountain, not only the Unity, but the en¬ 
tire evangelical Church in Bohemia and Moravia, 
was destroyed. Numbers of the defeated party 
fled to Hungary, Poland, and the neighbouring 
districts of Saxony ; others remained where they 
were, became Catholics in external things, ana, 
in hope of better days, tried to support one an¬ 
other secretly in the evangelical faith. But, as 
the Catholic reaction developed more and more 
vigorously in Moravia, many of their descendants 
migrated to Saxony about the beginning of the 18tli 
cent., and there founded the settlement of Herrn- 
hut. The Unity of the Brethren, which they re¬ 
constituted in alliance with Count Zinzendorf {see 
Moravians), was joined by numerous exiles from 
Bohemia. The remnants of the Unity in Poland 
—their princi])al community was at Lissa, from 
which as a centre their bishop, John Amos Komen- 
sky (Comenius), developed liis varied activities— 
also yielded to the ever - expanding power of 
Catholici.sm. 

Litkuatcrk.— A. Gindely, Qetch. dtr bohmischen Brild^r, 2 
vols., Pratrue, 18.’)7-f>H ; E. de Schweinitz, Thf. History of the 
Church k'/iown as the tJnitas Fratrurn, Bethlehem, Pa., isS.S ; 

E. Hutton, A History of the Moravian Church''^, 2 vol»., 

ndon, lyou, bk. i. J. T. MUlLEII. 

HUTCHINSONIANS.—I. Followers of John 
Hutchinson (1674-1737), in his reconciliation of 
science with the (J’l’. Thomas Burnet had pub¬ 
lished geologic theories, relating them to Genesi.s ; 
Woodward had followed with a Natural History 
oj the Earth, identifying fossils as remains of 
living plants and animals, insisting on the earth’s 
strata having been deposited from water, at the 
Noachian Deluge ; and Samuel Clarke then had 
translated a treatise on Physics by a Cartesian, to 
nave the way for the study of Newton’s Principia. 
Hutchinson was one of many correspondents with 
Woodward, and in his capacity as land-steward had 
great opportunities of augmenting Woodward’s 
collection of fossils, ultimately bequeathed to Cam¬ 
bridge. Hutchinson hoped that Woodward in¬ 
tended to publish a book elucidating Gene.sis ; and, 
when disajjpointed, he decided to do so liinihelf, and 
so began the study of Hebrew. He followed Simon 
in di.scarding everything but the consonants, and 
wrote on the perfection of the Hebrew text when 
freed from Jewish forgeries. His first publication 
was an attack on the scientists named, entitled 
Moses' Principia (1724); a second part turned on 
Clarke and his doctrine of the Trinity, expounding 
a rival theory of the three natural agents—air or 
lire, light, spirit. He had now adonted Bampfield’s 
view, that all useful sciences ana profitable arts 
were implicit in the Bible, and he deduced the true 
doctrine of gravity from tiie cherubim, the true 
doctrine of the natural agents and the Trinity from 
Jachin and Boaz. Other topics dealt with were 
human physiology, the nature of body and soul, 
instinct. When, however, Hutchinson found 
Tindal arguing from the same premisses that 
Christianity is as old as the Creation, he changed 
front and stigmatized Natural Religion as the 
religion of Satan, claiming that the use of reason 
was recovered only by the data of Christianity. 


His teachings attracted attention in educated 
circles ; Lord Advocate Forbes adopted his princi¬ 
ples at once. Parkhurst followed him in emjihasiz- 
mg the consonantal Hebrew text, os Ids Lexicon 
attests. George Horne for the same reason opposed 
Kennicott’s scheme of collating Hebrew MSS. He 
also believed tliat Hutchinson had excelled Newton 
in his understanding of the physical causes moving 
the world, and he aided William Jones of Nay land 
in a reply to Clayton’s Essay on Spirit. Jones 
twice elaborated a theory of the Trinity, and to 
the end of the century developeti his physical 
teachings. No later adherent made any mark. 

Litsraturr.— Works, complete ed. R. Spearman and J. Bate, 
12 vole., London, 1878; Abstract of these, ao. 1763 ; Supplement, 
with Life, ed. Spearman, do. 1706. 

2 . The name ‘ Hutchinsunians’ is sometimes 
applied to the followers of Anne Hutchinson (1590- 
1643), in her [deas for experimental religion and 
freedom of conscience. Reaching Boston in 1634, 
she found the civil suttrage limited to church 
members, with an oligarchy of ministers and elders 
in power; most of the settlers were Puritans, so 
intolerant that they shipped back a few who de¬ 
sired to use the Prayer-Book. She herself, though 
an admirer of John Cotton, was not at first ad¬ 
mitted to membership in his church, which also 
silenced all women members ; she therefore began 
teaching in meetings of her own. These were 
soon attended by men, the most prominent being 
young Henry Vane, son of a Privy Councillor. 
The Company forbade the organization of now 
churches without the consent of the magistrates 
and of the elders in existing churches ; the demo¬ 
crats replied by putting forward Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
brother-in-law to he asHistant to Cotton, and elect¬ 
ing Vane governor (1636). She then attacked the 
oligarchy as being under a covenant of works, 
whereas she and Cotton and most of the Boston 
church were under a covenant of grace, enjoying 
the peculiar indwelling of the Spirit. This led to 
all the elders in the colony a.s.semhling and con¬ 
demning 82 opinions which they attributed to 
her or derived from her teaching; these they 
afterwards published in England to justify them¬ 
selves, lalKjlling them Antinomian, Familist, and 
Libertine. (Cotton recanted, and at the next 
elections (1637) Vane was defeated, and returned 
to wage a belter fight in England for toleration. 
His voluminou.s and obscure religious works are 
indebted to Boehme as much as to Mrs, Hutchinson. 
Other sympathizers migrated to the Connecticut 
River, and discarded all religious tests for civil 
membership. She and other adherents were 
banished ; they settled in what they re-named the 
Isle of Rhodes (now Rhode Island), where her 
follower William Coddington and her husband 
were the earliest rulers, and the island was soon 
famed as the home of religious liberty. 

LmiRATURR.—G. Sikes, Life and Death of Sir Henry Vane, 
London, 1662; C. F. Adams, Three Episodes of Massaehtustts 
History, Boston and New York, 1896. 

W. T. Whitley. 

HYKSOS.—‘ Hyksos ’ is the title given to a race 
of invaders, apparently of Semitic origin, who con¬ 
quered Egypt during the time of confusion and 
weak rule which followed the close of the Xllth 
and ended with the rise of the XVIIIth dynasty. 
The chief authority for the facts of the Hyksos 
conquest and domination is a fragment of the 
history of Manetho quoted by Josephus (c. Apion. 
i. 14). Its statements may he summarize as 
follows: 

In the reign of a king named Timaios the gods were angry 
with Egypt, and there came up from the East a race of ignoble 
men who conquered the country without a battle. They treated 
the native population with great cruelty, burned the cities, 
and demolished the temples. Thereafter they made one Salatis 
their king, and he established a great fortified camp at a place 
called Avaris (Ildt-uilri) on an arm of the Nile near Bubastis. 
Here he kept a garrison of 240,000 men. The Hyksos domin» 
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tion iMted for Sll years. Six kings are named—Balatis, 11 
years; Beon, 44; Apakhnas, 86+; Apophis, 61; lannas, 60+ 
Assis, 49+.1 Eventually the kings of the Thebaid made in¬ 
surrection anlnst the oppreRSors, and under a king named 
Miafragmouthosis drove them into Avaris, and blockaded them 
there. Finally an arrangement was reached whereby the Hyk- 
SOS were allowed to depart from Egypt Into Syria, where they 
built the fortress called Jerusalem. They were called Hyktot, 
or * Shepherd Kings,' because Hyk in the sacred language 
of Egypt signifles a ‘ king,’ and aoi In the vulgar dialect a 
‘ahj^herd.’ Some say that they were Arabians. 

This is history of a some what curious type, and 
it ia dillicult to say how much reliance is to he 
placed on it. However, it ia certain from native 
records that there wa.H such an invasion and domi¬ 
nation. An inscription of Queen Hatshepsut, dat¬ 
ing from only two generations after the expulsion 
of the invaders, says : 

* I have restored that which was ruins, 

I have raised up that which was unhniuhed. 

Since the Asiatics were in the midst of Avaris of the North¬ 
land, 

And the barbarians were In the midst of them, 
Overthrowing that which had been made. 

While they ruled in ignorance of B4.’ 

The inscription of Aahmes, son of Abana, a 
naval officer of £1-Kab under Aabmes r., mentions 
the prolonged siege of Avaris. Further, a folk¬ 
tale, preserved in tlte First Sallier Papyrus, records 
how one of the Hyksos kings, Apepa, desired to 
impose the worship of Sutekli, his god, upon king 
Beqenen-K& of Thebes. He therefore sent a 
message to him complaining that his sleep at Tanis 
was broken by the plunging of the hippopotami 
in the sacred lake at Thebes, and requesting that 
the offending animals should be exterminated. If 
Seqenen-IlA could make no answer to this amazing 
request, he was to give up his own god and wor¬ 
ship Sutekh. If, on the other hand, he did what 
Apepa desired, the latter would worsiiip Amen-Rfi. 
This narrative, which shows Apepa most bare¬ 
facedly manufacturing a cants belli, is obviously 
a romance fabricated to account for the outbreak 
of war between the Hyksos and the princes of the 
Thebaid. The fact, however, of Hyksos dominance 
is manifest in the whole tone of the story. 

As to the duration of the period of oppression 
there is no certainty. Manetho’s six named 
kings account for 260 years, and he states that 
these were the first kings, leaving others unnamed 
to till up the 611 years. Petrie accepts the esti¬ 
mate of Manetho, allowing a century for the period 
of invasion and gradual conquest — 260 years of 
more or less stable rule under the nanieu kings, 
and the remaining century and a half for the 
struggle ending in the expulsion of the invaders. 
Breasted, on the other hand, who, following 
Moyer, allows only 208 years for the dynasties 
from the Xllth to the xVlIIth, maintains that 
100 years is ample for the whole Hyksos period. 
This seems a hard saying in face of the precise 
and not at all impossible figures given by Manetho 
1 For these namee Syncellui (p. 104) and Afrloanua (apud 
Syncellua, p. 61) prssent the following variante: 8iHt4s or 
8ait4s; Baldn or Bn6n; Pakhnan ; Aphdphis or AphObia; 
SeihOe; K4rt6a; and AeAth. Afrlcanua omits the laat two namee 
given by Joeephue, and inserta after Apaklioae the kings Staan 
and ArkhlAa, with reigna of 60 and 40 years respectively. For 
the same last two names Synoellus substitutes Sethoa (60 years), 
K4rt6s (29 years), and AsHh (20 years). Budge ili. 146, 

n. 1) plausibly suggests that the SaliUs of Joiephua represente 
Heb. , * governor.' 


for the reigns of his six kings. Material relics 
of the Hyksos kings are scanty, as was to be ex¬ 
pected. Two Apepas can be identified, the first 
of whom has left an inscription relating to the 
dedication of pillars and doors at the temple of 
Buhastis, while the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus 
claims to have been written in the thirty-third 
year of his reign. 

The second Apepa has left an altar, now at 
Cairo, dedicated as follows : ‘ He made it as his 
monument for his father Sutekh, Lord of Avaris, 
when Sutekh set all lands under the king’s feet,’ 
One or other of these Apepas may be the ‘ Apophis ’ 
of the Manethonian fragment. More important 
are the relics of Khyan, who may, perhaps, be 
identified with the ‘ lannas ’ of the fragment. 
Traces of his rule have been found in both Upper 
and Lower Egypt, while a p-anite lion bearing his 
cartouche was found at Baghdad, and an alabastron 
with his name was discovered by Evans at Knossos. 
One of the titles used by Khyan upon his scarabs 
and cylinders is ang adebu, ‘ embracer of the lands. * 
These facts have inspired Breasted’s imagination 
to the reconstruction of a vanished Hyksos empire, 
embracing all tlie territory from the Euphrates to 
the first cataract of the Nile, and governed during 
part of its history by a ruler of the Jacob tribes 
of Israel in the person of that Pharaoh whose 
scarabs give his name os Jacob-her or Jacob-el. 
The foundation seems rather slight for such a 
superstructure. 

As to the name of the invaders, the first syllable 

obviously the Egyptian ‘ruler,’ the second 
may conceivably be Shasu, which was the generic 
Egyptian title for the pastoral races of the Eastern 
deserts. Khyan names himself J^eq Setu, ‘chief 
of the deserts,' and perhaps the derivation may lie 
here. But, on the whole, Manetho’s derivation 
seems to be not far astray. There is no portrait 
evidence existing as to their race-type, the sphinxes 
and other statues exhibiting a peculiar type of face 
which were formerly assigned to them being now 
considered to be olaer; but there is no reason to 
doubt the tradition that they were of Arabian, or 
it least of Semitic, origin. Their existing relics 
luggest that, while the beginning of their rule may 
have been marked by harshness and oppression, 
he tradition of their unbounded cruelty and de- 
itnictivenesB is exaggerated. As in so many other 
cases, the land conquered its conquerors, and the 
Apepas and Khyans became in all essentials Egyp¬ 
tian Pharaohs. Their influence upon the native 
Egyptian race was probably beneficial, and its 
"esults may be traced in the wider outlook and 
•enewed vigour of the nation under the XVIIIth 
dynasty. In all probability the introduction of 
the horse and chariot os instruments of warfare 
was due to them, and may have been the chief 
Eiuse of their easy conquest of the land. 

Ljtbratps.*.—W. M. Flinders Petrie, A History of Egypt, 
London, 1894-1906, 1. 288 ff.; E. A. W. Budffe, A Hiatory of 
Egypt, do. 1902, ill. 13811.; J. H. Breasted, aiatory of Egypt, 
do. 1906, p. 21111. ; G. Maspero, Tha Strugala of tha Nationa, 
Enff. tr., do. 1896, p. 61 ff.; RP, 1st ser., vols. vi. and viii., and 
2na ser., vol. ii., do. various dates; Josephus, s Apion. 1. 14 ; 
FHO 11. [1848] 666-672; H. BrnESch, Biatoire d’Egvpte, Leipsig 

James Baikie. 
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